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ede NUMBER 27. 


We make pm for the bllowing address, which was present- 
ed to our cit/sudscribers on the first instant. It is scarcely 
necessary tojtate that itis from the pen of our good friend 
Samuel Wojworth, esq.: to use the language of Curran, 
“the makeriname is stamped upon the dade.” 


Aves of the Carvier. 
f‘‘ Songs of shepherds and rustical roundelays,’’ 
Fime is fotard, Pll wager a ha’penny, 
_ Age af care must haye adil das brain, 
Ceepingnward, he does hot escape any, 
Wit a®genius ivoke him in vain. 
With fralulent dealing, he’s constantly stealing 
The bsoms of feeling, as soon as they bloom ; 
While pllsure and beauty, he thinks it his duty, 
To seijas his booty, and hide in the tomb. 


Years ha roll’d with increasing celerity, 

_,Roll’d id mix’d in eternity’s seas, 

Since yo(carrier, with truth and sincerity, 
_First atress’d you in numbers like these. 

Six have (parted, since blithe and light-hearted, 
He thefirst imparted his feelings in rhyme; 
And man}weet faces, renowned for their graces, 
May nd show the traces of pilfering Time. 


Mang the )tard !—Exeuse the profanity, 
Few wol) censure the deed.as a crime; 

Old and yog, in this era of vanity, 
All conspy in the killing of Time. 

And each of ese verses your carrier rehearses, 
Successivellpierces his bosom no doubt ; 

Aud while youlre reading the villain is bleeding— 
The 3 al\receding—his glass will run out! 

Kall him off as yy please, he will rise again: 
When the Mirk ae knocked him a flat, 

_ Quick as thought\e is up, and he flies again— 

Nine more livesy an your favourite cat. 

But maugre his cabrs, there are few better papers 
To drive away vdours, and cripple his wing ; 

And none in the cityean furnish a ditty 
So pretty and witt\as that which we bring. 
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Taste and neatnesslistinguish each page ; 
Musie suited to sadnes or jollity, 

Each new song that \\heard from the stage. 
With drawings appendet so brilliant and splendid, 

That all have commendd their taste and design ; 
Engraven so sweetly, andprinted so neatly, 

That critics, discreetly, |ronounce them divine. 


Where’s the host of aspirin\competitors, 
_ Springing like mushroom§ as quick to expire? 
_ Ask their editors, printers, ald creditors, 
They will tell you twas be to retire. 
?Tis true the Truth-Tellér, an\y igrant dweller, 
; A fine clever fellow, is still o\ the road; 
» And Albion’s pages enlighten alages, ; 
_ While Atlas engages to bear Hs own load. 


Were not modesty prone’to probbit us 

» Praising the Mirror and follieg s worth, 
We could boast of a host of contrbutors, 
_~ Rivall’d.in talent by few upon ealh. 
*Tis not our intention, however, to hention 

The weekly convention of poets ahd wits, 

Whose sage lueubrations, and choicelpeculations, 
_ On divers occasions, enlighten our j 


FP, you know, in the cause of morality, 
fields a pen seldom rivall’d in force, 
ving virtue.a blissful reality, 
_ Vice the herald of pain and remorse. 
is blithe LirrLr seinir appears to inherit 
A genius and merit supernally bright; \ 
And long will continue With sweetness to win you 
_ And kindle within you a glow of delight. i 
_ ©. renowned for his strictures dramatical, 
Charms the lovers of genius and wit, 
elling eritics, in language empliatical, 
Whom the chaplet of honotr will fit. 
_ Fair Emily etches such beautiful sketches, 


so 


That outstretches her pinions to fly ; 
_ Then there’s a writer of genius still brighter, " 
ose talents delight her—he signs himself I. * 


S. conversant in matters 


Tuneful Reuben, in 
; Sweety de lresses a ° 
Tanthe, Lucinda, Este’ 
ith Thyrza and Hi strels of fame ; 


e teus and Horner, 

Q in a corner, the laure may claim. 
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be would fail us in mentioning more of them ; 


_ “ We”—the Mirror—ne’er stooping to flattery, 


_ Thus they furnished the seats oniine 


e Rares inidegien wand Mileqn.are comical: 
-» ‘Tuneful Austin is grac 


e suffice for a holiday verse, 
Tho’ ’twere easy to name twenty score of them, 
Could it but add twenty cents to our purse, 
We rather would mention some happy invention, 
And turn your attention to city aie ; 
Improved regulations, in divers locations, 
And grand alteratiens in angles and squares, 


our aldermen what. 
S a 7 
Thus thy Park was embetished foryou. > 
nd now they decide well, the jail and the bridewell, 
~ Which oft we deride well, must soon ‘disappear ; 
And streets are extended, by us recommended, 
And others:intended, in course of the year. 


Broadway shortly must meet the Fourth Avenue, 
Know the mandate has gone from our lip ; 

Down-town merchants may possibly have a new 
Ferry to Brooklyn, from busy Old-slip. 

But save us from one ill, a bridge or a tunnel, 
Except for a runnel to water your lambs ; 

May hurricanes shiver, and tempests deliver 
The noble East River from bridges and dams. 


More than any our columns contributed 
Hints for fashions, amusements, and such ; 
All the shows that have yet been exhibited 
Owe their worth to our magical toueh. 
The Park and the Bowery, and Chatham so flowery, » 
Though evenings were showery, were fill’d by our pen ; 
And now that the latter’s a circus, no matter 
We'll keep up a clatter to fill it again. os 


Competition and hopeless rivality : 
Swell no longer the pomp of the stage ; 
Each competitor has, in reality, 

Bow’d to “‘ Old Drury,” their senior in age. 
Where Forrest has lately increas’d hisfame greatly, 
By calling the stately King Philip from death ; 

_ And no ninny-hammer, can easily damn a 
New elegant drama, like Stone’s, with a breath, 


# « 


eful as ful: 
Barry of gesture is not economical ; 
Woodhull’s too partial of fighting the air. 
The loud tones of Ritchings are truly bewitching, 
‘Such rapturous twitchings are felt at the breast, 
You'll own, if you heed’em, there’s nought camexceed’me, 
When brave “ Sons of Freedom” is “sung by reqnest.” : 


Sharpe, with eyes like her name, will enrapture you; 
Hilson smiles while she pierces the heart ; 

Wallack too, with her acting may capture you; 
Wheatley delights us in every part. 

But sweet Clara Fisher, the worst that we wish her, 
Is laurels still fresher around her to fall; 

A fortune to bless her, true friends to caress her, : 
And one to possess her that’s worthy of all. ; 


Cline, renown’d for his grace and agility, 
Wheeled a barrow aloft ona rope ; 
Niblo, famed for champagne and civility, 

Fill’d his purse and his bottles we hope. 
We'll offer no stricture, on West’s famous picture, 
And though ’twould afflict your best feelings n 
Goview it at leisure, confessing with pleasure, 

That this is a treasure unequall’d throughout. 


Vizards or masks were the rage till prohibited ; 
Balls, soirees, and assemblies are yet; 

Cards and billetdoux, daily. distributed, 
Summon the lovers of pleasure and wit. 

But while their pavilions resound with cotillions, 
There’re less favour’d millions as happy as they ; 

Besides a choice number, whom nought will encumber, 
But rythmical lumber, prepared for to-day. 


oubt, 
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. "Thanks'for favours—expressions of gratitude, 

Hopes and wishes which fancy defines, 

These are subjects entitled to latitude— 
We despatch them in four little lines: 

May every blessing that’s worth your possessing, 
And nothing distressing, be pour’d in your cup ;' 

The heart’s purest pleasure be yours without meastre, 
With one richer treasure in heaven laidup, — 
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/MORAL TALES. — 3 
ag 
THE VILLAGE ROMANCE. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 

Ir was on a rainy day, late in last November, that Mrs. Vil- 
lars came to take possession of her new residence, called the 
lodge, a pretty house, sityated within the boundaries of Oak- 
hampstead Park, the plé@ant demesne of her brother-in-law, 
sir Arthur Villars, and generally appropriated to the use of 
some dowager of that ancient and wealthy race, 

Mrs. Villars was an elderly lady, of moderate fortune, and 
excellent character. She was the widow of a dignified and 
richly-benificed.clersyman, who had been dead some years, 
and had left her with three promising’ Sons and two pretty 
daughters, all of whom wereHow making. their way in the 
world to her perfect satisfaction; the daughters happily and 
respectably married ;«the sons thriving in different professions; 
and all of them as widely scattered as the limits of our little 
‘island could well. permit—so that their mother, disencumbered 
of the cares of her offspring, had nothing now to prevent her 
accepting sir Arthur’s kind offer, of leaving the great town in 
which she had hitherto resided, @nd coming to occupy the 
fanaily-jointure house at Oakhampstead. To inhabit a mansion 


lived and died, was a point of dignity no less than of econo 
and besides, there was nozesisting so excellent an opportu: 


been accustomed to talk. Talk, indeed, she did so very much 
of this taste, that shrewd observers somewhat questioned its 
existence, and were not a little astonished when, after dallying 
away the summer over take-leave visits, she and herwhole 
establishment (two maids, a pony-chaise, a tabby-cat, aud her 
serub Joseph) left C., with its society and amusements, its morn- 
ing calls and evening parties, for solitudeand the lodge. “© 
Never was place or season better calculated to bring a lover 
of retirement to the test. Oakhampstead was situated in the 
most beautiful and least inhabited part of a thinly inhabited 
and beautiful county ; the roads were execrable ; the nearest 
post-town was seven miles off; the vicar was a bachelor of 
eighty ; and the great house was shut up. ‘There was not even 
one neighbour of decent station, to whom she might complain 
of the want 6f a neighbourhood. Poor Mrs. Villars! The 
last stroke, too, the desertion of the parky was an unexpected 


resided there since the death of a most beloved daughter, after 


weeks in autumn, when his only son, Harry Villars, had been 
accustomed to visit it for the Me of shooting ; yet she had 
understood that this her favourite nephew, was on the point of 
marriage with the beautiful heiress of General Egerton, and 
that this fine old seat was to form the future residence of the 
young couple. Something, she learned, had now occurred to 

prevent a union which, a few months ago, had seemed so 4 
sirable to all ‘parties—some dispute between the fathers, 


Holiday gifts—there’s none like an annual, 
But though,the Talisman’s counted the best, 
Kitehiner’s cook-book, the “ Housekeeper's Manual,” 
We recommend and prefer to the rest; 
For this will enable ods fair at her table 
(I tell you no fable, but/plain common sense, ) 
To furnish such dishes of meats and of fishes, 
As every one wishes, at little expense) 


Themes religious, and subjects politica 
Grecian, Turkish, or Russian, we bar ; 
None but vassals, in strains parasitical, 
Chant the praises of Sultan or Czar. 
We'll make no reflections on recent elections, 
Nor whisper objections, ‘because we don’t care ; 
Of squabbles and scratches, and runaway matches, | 
Or jumping Sam Patches, or Morgan’s affair. 
v 
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originally trifling, but worked up into bitterness by the in. 


uence of temper—and all preparations were stopped, Harry 
ilars gone abroad, and the great house as much shut. up as 
ever. Poor Mrs. Villars, who, after all her. praises of retire- 
ment, and her'declared love of solitude, could not, with any 
consistency, run away from this “deserted village,” was really 
as deserving of pity as any one guilty of harmless affectation 
well can ‘be. ir ‘e” 
The good lady, however, was not wanting to herself in this 
emergency. She took cold, that she might summon an apothe- 
cary from the next town; and she caused her pigs to commit. 


| a trespass on the garden of a litigious farmer, that she might 


for consulting the nearest attorney. Both 


have an ye ( 
lresources faile ., The medical man was one of eminent skal! 


calamity ; for, although she knew that sir Arthur “had never 


aie 


of gratifying, amidst the good archdeacon’s native shades, thes 
taste for.iefinementiia soginde, of which sheghad alt hexilife 


which event it had been entirely abandoned, except for a few? 
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and high = whom nothing but 
into constant attendance; and the lawyer. was oe haneek, and 
settled the affair of the pigs at a single visit. All that either 
could do for her, was to enumerate twowor three empty houses 
that might possibly be filled, and two or three people who 
would probably call when the roads became passable. So that 
poor Mrs. Villars, after vainly trying to filltap hervacant hours 
—alas! all her hours !—by superintending her own poultry 
yard, overlooking the village school, giv ing away flannel petti- 
coats, and relieving half the old women in the parishyhad very 
nearly made up her mind to find the lodge disagree with her, 
and to return to her old quarters at C. when the arrival of a 
fresh inmate at the next farm-house, gave an unexpected 
interest to her own situation. 

Oakhampstead was, as I have said, a vety beautiful spot. 
its chief beauty consisted ina small lake or mere without the 
park, surrounded. by pastoral meadow grounds, and 
partly by very ildand romantic woodland segnery, amengst 
whichgrew some of the noblest oaks in the kingdom. The 

(rater didnot, perhaps, cover more than thirty acres: although 
a length disproportioned to its breadth, a bend in the middle, 
and, above all, the infinite variety of its’shores, indented with 
‘tiny bays and jutting, outinto mimic Frotontories gave it an 
appearance of much greater exte Rides and walks had 
formerly been cut around it; but were now rude and 
oversrown, the rustic seats decayed an and the summer- 
houses covered with ivy and creeping plants. Since the absence | 
of sir Arthur, neglect had succeeded to care; but a poetora 
painter would have felt that the scene had gained in pictur- 
esqueness whatiit had lost in ornament. A°green boat, how- 
ever, and a thatched" boat-house, still remained in -excellent 
preservation, under the shadow of some magnificent elms, 
and the:chimney of the boatman’s cottage might just-be seen 
peeping between the trees,joverthe highneembankment which 
formed the head of the lake. The only other habitation visi- 
ble from the water, was an old farm-house, the abode of farmer 
Ashton, whose wife, formerly the personal attendant of the 
late Lady Villars, had soon been found by her surviving rela- 
tive to be by far the most conversable person in the place ; and 
if the many demands on her attention, the care of men, 
®ows, calves, pigs, turkeys, geese, ducks, chickens, and > ee 

. would have allowed her to devote much time to that unfortu- 

nate lady, her society would doubtless have proved a great 
“Bhoke and resource. But Mrs. Ashton, with all her desire to 
a Mrs. Villars, was. enviably busy, ayd could only at short 

‘and distant intervals listen to, and, by listening, relieve the 

intolerably ennui of her seclusion. ° 

Now, however, a fresh inmate had made her appearance at 
the farm: a young woman, whom Mrs. Ashton called Ellen, and’ 

introduced as her niece, who having much leisure, (for apparent- 
iy she did nothing in the family but assist in the lighter needle-| 

work) andevincing; as far as great modesty and diffidence would 
it, her respectful sympathy with the involuntary recluse, 

feeeme her favourite auditre: uring her frequent visits 0 
farmer Ashton’s} and was soon sent for asa visitor (an humble 
visitor, for neither Mrs. Villars nor her young guest ever for- 
got the @ifference of their stations) at the lodge. Seldoma 
day passed without Joseph and the pony-chaise being sent to 
fetch Ellen from the farm. Nothing went well without her. 

Partly, of course, the charm might be resolvable into the 
bare fact of getting ajlistener; any good listener would have} 
Been a welcome acquisition in this emergency ; that is to say, 
any one vig felt and showed a genuine sympathy with the 
“fair afflicted ;” but few could.have been so thoroughly wel- 
come as Ellen, who soon “Became, the score of her own | 
merits, a first-rate favourite with Mrs. Villars. 

Whether Ellen was pretty or not, was a standing question 
in the village of Oakhampstead. Her “zealous patroness 
answered without the slightest hesitation in the affirmative. 
Other people doubted. For the common sort, her face and 
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scant attire. freely—spontaneously, adit.shs could no,more help singing singing the sitter advanced, Wavetloed’ sey passed me a 
as she went about, than that “angel of the air;” and her beauti 
spoken words were as musical and graceful as her songs; what grpat house being still deserted, and 
she said being always sweet, gentle, and intelligent; sometimes}! 


very lively, and sometimes a little sad. 

Her dress was neat and quiet—plain, dark gowns, fitting 
with great exactness, such as were equally becoming to her 
station and her figure; delicately white caps and 
and the simplest of all simple straw bonnets. The touch 
of finery about her was in her chaussure; the silk ings 
and kid slippers in which her beautiful little feet were always 
clad, and in her scrupulously clean and new-looking French 
gloves, of the prettiest pale colours; a piece of quaker-like 

and, Jegant extravagance, which, as well as the purity of her 
ws ‘and diction, somewhat astonished Mrs. Villars, until 
ound from Mrs. Ashton, that Ellen also had been a lady’s 
maid, admitted early into the family, and treated almost as a 
companion by ung mistress. 

“ Where had shé lived ?”-was'the next question. 

“In General Egerton’s family,” was the reply ; anda new 
source of interest and curiosity was opened to the good lady, 
who had never seen hef niece, that was to have been, and was 
delighted with the opportunity of making a variety of inquiries 
respecting herself and her connexions.. Ellen’s answers to 
these questions were given with great brevity and some reluc- 
tance; she looked down and blushed, and fidgeted with a 
sprig of myrtle that she held in her hand, in a manner widely 
different from her usual lady-like composure. 

“Was Miss Egerton so very handsome 2” 

‘Sh, no.!? 

* So very accomplished se 

“ No. ” 

¥ ie Se Harry love her ‘ay much 7?” 

"ese 33 
§ bine love him m 
“ fo yes te 
she worthy of him 7” 
“ N 33 
“Ah? Said Mrs. Villars, “I thought she was too fine a 
Bato full of airs and graces! Ihad my doubts of her 
ire since a note that she sent me, written on blue embossed 
paper, and smelling most atrociously of otto of roses. I dare 
say Harry has hada narrow escape. Sir Arthur, even before 
the quarrel, said she was quite a petite maitresse. Then you 
think, Ellen, that my nephew i is peti her? 

This query caused a good deal of bhushige hesitation, and 
nearly demolished the sprig of myrtle. Onits being repeated, 
she said, “She did not know! She could not tell! She did 
not wish to speak ill of Miss Egerton ; but few ladies appeared 
to her worthy. of Mr. Villars—he was so amiable.” 
” “Was Miss Egerton kind to her?’ 

“ Pretty welly” answered Ellen qmieiiy, 

* And the general ?” 

“Oh, very! very ?” rejoined Ellen, sighing déeply. 

“Why did she leave the family ? td 

At this question poor Ellen burst into tears, and the conver- 
sation ended. Mrs. Villats, unwilling to distress her favenrite, 
did not resume it. She was already “preposseased against the 
Egertons by the disappointment and vexation which they 
had occasioned te her nephew, and Had little doubt but that 
either the general or his daughter had behaved unjustly or un- 
kindly to Ellen. 

Winter had now worn away; even those remains of winter 
which et so long amidst the buds and blossoms of spring; 
spring itself had passed into summer ; the countrygwas our 
day assuming fresh charms, the roads were becoming pai e, 
and distant neighbours were beginningsto discover an 
value the lady of the lodge, who became every day more 
conciled to her residence, varied as it now was by ccasinnll 
visits to the county families, and frequent excursions with 


wanted showineéss; whilst the young farmers and per- || 
of that class complained that she was noty according to 
their notions, sufficiently genteel, Mrs. Villars’ man-of-all-work, 


Joseph, combined both objections, by declaring that Ellen would traordinary ugline 


be well enough if she were smarter.. My readers must judg 


Ellen upon the lake. 
On these occasions they were ‘constantly attended by the 
joatman, a handy, good-humoured, shock-pated fellow, of ex- 
, commonly called Bob Green, but also 


known by themame of “Hopping Bob;” not on account of 


for themselves, as well at deast asa Seta td will | || bis proficiency in that one-legged accomplishment, as the cog- 


enable them. & 


- Her figure was round and shorty jpiquante we youthful. || nessin the hip had produced a jerki 
Her face was round alsoywith delicate features. and a most ing, much resembli 
e complexion, as white and smooth as ivory, and just’) civen a peculiar. o 
coloured enough for health. She had finely-cut gray eyés. 


» deli 


|nomen would seem to imply, but because an incurable lame- 
ng sort of motion in walk- 
g that mode of progress; and had also 
é-sided look to his short, muscular figure. 
The hop, it must be eonfessed, stood much in his way on land, 


with dark eyebrows and €yelashes, a profusion of dark hair, | although he was excellent in the management of a boat; in 


and a countenance so beaming ‘with gaiety and sweetness, 
that the expression was always like that of other facaljwhen 
» they smile. Then her voice and accent were enchanting. She 


sang little snatches of old airs in gushes like @ nightingale~ | 
a 


as 


* 
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rowing, or steering, or fishing, 


or anything that had relation to 
the water. 


A clever fellow was Bob, in his way, and a civil,’amd paid ||" 


much attention to his lady and her youngcompanion ; and, as 
m4 @ 


zat 


shirts, ! 


to||was by this time well nigh exhausted: ‘Hopping Bob! w hi 
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e, of which they continue#the “i waters ithe 


le heard either o' sir - 
ED nur or 
One afternoon, Mrs. Villars, returni}g unex; Stodiyigom 
de tant Visit, drove down to the farm, |ntendinr to > : 
evening with Ellen in the pleasurepoat. Itwas “se 
sunny day, towards the middle of Juy. The lue sky, dap- : 
pled with fleecy clouds, was reflected m the cali, clear water, 
and mingled with the shadows of th} trees upa the banks, 
to which the sun, shining through th( tall oaks, ;ye occasion- 
ally a transparent glitter, as of emerjlds or bers; swallows 
skimmed over the lake, flitting around and alnt, after the 
myriads of insects that buzzed in th¢ summer ¢; the white 
water-lily lay in its pure beauty in ‘tle midst of j } ps green 
leaves; the foxglove and the wild fetch were gwing in the 
woods; the meadow-sweet, the v ilow herb, ar the golden 
flag, fringed the banks ; cows stood cooling theiimbs in the 
shallow indented bays, and a flock of sheep waging at ni 
in the distant meadows. - ‘ 
Altogether it was a scene of sweet and soothin; 
Mrs. Villars was looking for. Ellen, to partake 
ment, (for Ellen, Mrs. Ashton had told her, was me down to 
the mere) when, in a small cove at the other sidof the lake, 
she beheld in a fine effect of sunny light, the bd, their own 
identical green boat, resting quietly on the wat, wit 
persons sitting in it, seemingly in earnest conyeation. — 
of the figures was most undoubtedly Ellen. Hr as 
friend recognised at a glance her lead-coloured 
bonnet, and that peculiar’air and attitude whh gave gi 
and a ¥4 to her simple dress. The other was. ma al 


son. _ 


Villars even fancied that the height and 
resemblance to her own dear nephew, Harry ; /jind 
a painful suspicion of the possible cause of H2n’s lea f 
Egerton forced itself upon her mind. ary had pethaps 
found the lady’s maid no less charming thn her mistress. A 
thousand trifling cireunistances in favour’ this epinion rush- 
ed on her recollection; Ellen’s blushes wen Harry was acci- 
dentally named, her constant avoidance all mention of the 
family in which she had resided; the seat inequality of her 
spirits; her shrinking from the very s{ht of chance visitors ; 
the emotion amounting to pain, which ny remarkable instance 
of kindness or confidence never faild to occasion her; and, 
bove all, the ghany. times inwhioh, plen seeming on the point 
of making s6me avowal to her kindvatroness, she had drawn 
suddenly back : all these corroborathg circumstances. pressed 
at once, with startling distinctnesson Mrs. Villars’s memory ; 
and, full of care, she: ete ye farm, to cross-question 
Mrs. Ashton. 

Never was, examination mor thoroughly unsatisfactory. 
Mrs. Ashton was that provokig and refractory thing, a re- 
luctant witness. First she isputed the facts of the case: 
“Had Mrs. Villars seen the bat? Was shesure that she had 
seen it?. Was it actually tieir own green boat?' Did it 
really contnnairs persons? And was the female certainly 
Ellen ? All these question being answered ini the affirmative, 
Mrs. Ashton shifted her sround, and asserted, that “if the ~ 
female in question were ertainly Ellen, her companion must 
with equal certainty be the boatman, Bob Green, ‘ Hopping - 
Bob,’ as he was called ;’and the farmer coming in at the mo- 
ment, she called on bie t6 support her assertion, which, with- 
out hearing a word of che story, he'did most posi 
obedient. husband should do—‘ Yes, for certain, 3 

! | Hopping Bob! It eculd be no other !” 
ae Hopping Bob !? ejaculated Mrs. Villars, whose 


re 
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T have t the person in the boat was a young: 
la tall man,’ a’ man, a gentleman! Hopping Bob, inde 1! 
and before the words were wid uttered, in hopped Bob 
; To Mis, Villars this kapetison gave ungubhiged satisfac : 
tion, by affording, as she declared, the most triumphant evi f 
denee of an alibi ever produced in or out of a court of j justice. ~ 
Her irae however, Was: by no means disposed to yield 
the point. “She had perfect confidence in Bob’s quickness of — 
pa and no very strong fear of his abstract love of 
truth, and, determined to try the effect of a leading question. 
She immediately, therefore, ked him, with much significance 
of manner, “ whether he had not just landed from the lake, 
land reached the farm by short cut across the coppice)? 
adding, “that her } walked towards 
boat-house, to meet WV ad that Bob"had better go. 
and fetch her.” 
This question, howe 
long shrill ‘whistle from, 
eg 


Ww 


ae 


d no’ other answer than a te 
gacious boatman. — 


' Ellen at the farm.” 


” whispered, “ Will naebody hear us?” 


sorry I fashed ye.” 


> 
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“Mrs. Ashton over-rated his ability, or under-rated his weeranity tts 
er whether his shrewdness foresaw that detection was inevita- 
ble, and that it would “ hurt his conscience, to be found out,” 
which ever were the state of the case, he positively declined 
giving, any evidence on the question; and after standing for 
a few moments eyeing his hostess with a look of peculiar 


knowingness, vented another long whistle, and hopped off 


again! 

Mrs. Villars, ll her fears confirmed, much disgusted with 
the farmer, and still more so with the farmer’s wife, was also 
departing, when just as she reached the porch, she saw two 
persons advancing from the lake to the house—her nephew, 
Harry Villars, and Ellen leaning on his arm! _ 


With a countenance full of grieved displeasure, she walked 
slowly towards them. Harry sprang forward to meetgher : 
“Hear me but for one moment, my dearest aunt ! Listen but 
to four words, and then say what you will: . This ismy wife.” 

“Your wife! why, I thought you loved Miss Egerton?” 

“Well, and this és,.or rather happily for me, this. was Miss 

Egerton,” replied Harry, smiling... % 

‘Miss Egerton!” exclaimed the amazed and half. ineredu- 
Jous Mrs. Villars. ‘‘Miss Egerton!’ Ellen, that was not smart 
enough for Joseph—the fine lady that ‘sent me the rose-scented 
note—Ellen, at the farm, the great heiress—my own good little 
Ellen !” 

Ay, my dear aunt—your own Ellen, and a own Ellen 
blessings on that word! When we were parted on a foolish 
political quarrel between our fathers, she was sent, under the 
care of her cousin, Lady Jerningham, to Florence. Lady 
Jerningham was much my friend. She not only persuaded 
Ellen into marrying me privately, but managed to make the 
general believe that his daughter continued her inmate abroad ; 
whilst Mrs. Ashton, another good friend of mine, contrived to 
receive her at home. We have been sad deceivers,” continued 
Harry, ‘and at last Ellen, fettered by a promise of secrecy, 
which your kindness tempted her every moment to break, could 
bear the deceit no longer. She wrote to her father, and I 
spoke to mine ; and they are reconciled, andall isforgiven. 1 
see that you forgive us,” added he, as his sweet wife lay sob- 
bing on Mrs. Villars’ bosom; ‘‘Isee that you forgive her ; and 
you must forgive me, too, for her dear sake. Your pardon is 
essential toour happiness; for we are really to live at the park, 
and one of our first wishes must always be, that you may con: 
iimue at the great house the ‘Kindness 1 that ye you have shown to 


————EEEEeEEE 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


| Forernovenr in courtsuip.—A late Scotch paper con- 
tains the following story, which is said to be a sketch from 
life: — An elderly spinster, from the town of Paisley, who 


. teaches the lasses tambouring, called on a clergyman not long 


‘ago, and told the maid, “she wanted to speak a word wi’ the 
minister by himsel.” Her looks at this time were full of im- 
portance, and after shutting the study door, she repeatedly 
“No,”'said the other, |} . 
‘Sand even if there should, I suppose you have no treason to 
sommunicate.” ‘Treason,’ said the spinster, as if at a loss 
to: cused the dritt of the question, “I was joust wanting, 

: dvi ‘© Aweel,” said the minister, in his 


: “Weel, sir, 
ell you that I hae gotten an offer.” “ An offer, 
Fo’ what!” “Ou, sir,” smiling, “am sure ye 
lat; it’s lang since I got an offer afore, andas 
get anither.again, I joust cam’ tosee whether ye 
eT should tak’ him.” “Oho! Eppy, I understand you! 
W 5 os: the offer 0’ a man that’s makin’ ye sae canty.” 
ced. ‘is't, sir, though I am no muckle uplifted wi’t, neither.” 
ut ye ken, Eppy, it’s my business to finish a coyrting by 
ckling the parties when they come before me, and no to 
nterfere in the matter.” On hearing this the spinster hung 
her head, and then said, “gif ye dinna like to hear me, I am 
“Weel, but Eppy, wha and what is this 
lover -o’ yours?” ‘‘He’s .a doctor, sir.’ ‘A doctor! and 
what would a doctor have to do with the like o’ you?’ ‘“ Ou, 
but ye dinna gie me time to tell—he’s a smoke doctor.” “A 
smoke doctor-that alters the case entirely. And what's his 
name?’ ‘They ea’ him Steel.” «Steel ! ay stecl’s a hard 
metal, and should be true to @ ken when we speak, of 
an honest mah, we say he’s steel.” “ Ay, sir, but 
he’s been three times - “He must be a great 
‘waster 0’ pes ; and they tell me he’s in 
debt forbye.” ‘ forbye! and yet he wants a fourth 
wifé”’ “ But then, in a pickle debt mysel’.” “ That’s 


* « ; 


| dred and eighty-eight thousand sheets in a week. 


a'pity; but you'ken what the proverb says—that twa blacks 
7ill no make.a white ; and tho’ P’'ve kent’mony a couple that 
did weel in the world, by joining stocks, even when they were 
sma’, I doubt joining debts will hardly answer the same end.” 
At this intimation’ the decent spinster looked very grave, and 
told the minister that the matter had cost her a great deal of 
thought, and that-even before’she had seen him,,she had half 
resolved)to seat herself quietly by her own fireside, and con- 
sole herself with the thought, “that it was better to cry waes 
me, than waes us.” She then withdrew in better spirits than 
shethad been at first, though most unfortunately the mischiev- 
ous maid was heardilting, as she passed the kitchen door, 


“ As Bessy sat down wi’ her seam by the fire, 
She thought on the time that was flying by her, 
And said to hersel’, with a heavy hoch, hie! 
A’ body’s like to be married but me.’” 


A NERVOUS LApy.—Celia‘is always telling you how pro- 
yoked she is, what shocking, ingen to her; “what 
usage she siffurs, and what vexations stie meets with every 
where. She tells you that her patience is quite worn out, 

and that there is no bearing the behaviour of people. Every 
assembly that she is at, sends her home provoked ; some- 
thing or other has been said or done, that no reasonable, || o 
well-bred person ought to bear, Poor péople that want her 
charity, are sent away with hasty. answers, not because she 
has not a heart to part with any money, but because she is 
too full of some.trouble of her own to attend to the com- 
plaints of others. Celia has no business upon her hands, 
but to receive the income of a plentiful fortune; but yet, by 
the doleful-tune of her mind, you would be apt to think that 
she had neither food nor lodging. . If you see her look more 
pale than ordinary, if her lips tremble when she spenks to 
you, it is because she is just come from a visit, where Lupus 
took no notice of her, but talked all the time to. Lucinda, 
who has not half her fortune. When cross accidents have 
so disordered her spirits, that she is forced to send for the 
doctor, to make her able to eat; she tells him, i in great 
anger at Providence, that she nevee was well since she was 
born, and that she envies every beggar that she sees in 
health. This is the disquiet life of Celia, who has nothing 
to torment her, but her own spirit. If you would inspire 
her with a christian humility, you need do no more to make 
heras happy as any person in the world. This virtue would 
make her thankful to God for half so much health as she 
has had, and helo her to “Gajoy mote for the tine to come. 


|| This virtue would keep off tremblings of the spirits, and 


loss of appetite, and her blood er need nothing else to 
sweeten it. 

PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS.—In the city of New- 
York are ten daily papers, averaging one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty at each publication, and making a weekly ag- 
gregate of one hundred and eleven thousand sheets; seven 
published twice a week, of one thousand eight hundred each, 
or twenty-five thousand weekly; and sixteen once a week, 
averaging three thousand one hundred and fifty, and printing 
fifty-two thousand copies ; making a grand total of one hun- 
In the 

ta. 2, besides weekly and oftener, one hundred and forty. In 
= city thirty-three. Total, one hundred and seventy- 
eight. Annuals, quarterlies, monthly, and semi-monthlies, 
literary, theological, medical, and miscellaneous, are not here 
included ; nor occasional, transient, and unestablished publi- 


cations. In the United States, in 1828, there Wexewofficially 
rreported, eight hundred and twenty-five newsp 3; another 


account gave nine hundred and seventy-four, and there is, 


‘probably, now about one thousand periodicals of every de- 


scription. 

A DAMPER. Lia young city fop, in company with some 
belles of fashion, ‘was riding into the country a /pleasuring, 
when they saw a poor rustic-looking country lad at work by 
the road’s side. Thinking it a fine opportunity to show his 
wit to. the damsels, by sporting with the poor boy’s igno- 
rance, he thus accosted him: “ Can you inform me, Mr. Zebe- 
dee, how far it is to. where I am going, and which is the most 
direct road?’ Poor Zebby, not at all daunted, but with the 
most sober and composed face, said, “If you are going to the 
gallows, it is but a short distance; if to the jail, it stands but 
a few rods this side; but if only to poverty and disgrace, you 
are now approaching your journey’s end—as for the most di- 
rect road to either, you are now in it, and cannot miss the 
way.’ The dandy dropped his head and drove on. 

PERSIAN METHOD OF DESTROYING TYGERS.—A good me- 
thod of destroying tigers is said to be common in Persia, and 
towards the north of Hindostan. 


cover, which is fastened to the ground by means of pickets, 
in some place where tigers abound, a man, provided with two 
or three short strong spears, takes pust at night. Being ac- 
companied bya dog, which gives the alate or by a goat, 

which, by its agitation, answers the same purpose, the ad- 
venturer wraps himself up in his quilf, in full confidenee of 
his safety. When a tiger comes, and, perhaps, after smelline 
all around, begins to rear against the cage, the man stabs him 
with one of his spears, through the interstices of the wicker: 

work, and rarely fails in déstroying the tiger, which is ordi- 
narily found dead at no great distance,in the morning. 

Breasts or prey.—Austin, says the National Gazette, the 
keeper of the meriagerie, near Waterloo-bridge, London, has 
found that if beasts of prey are kept so well fed.as not to know 
the sense of hunger, they will live together in the same cage, 
in peace and harmony. But man, says a British writer, is 
always a restlgss and dissatisfied alin long as he is 
haunted by the dread of poverty; he thinks that ay plai 
which offers hima comfortable provision and a tranquil mind; 
comprehends every thing in life; but let him ‘continue*so 
long in this state as to forget what it is to feel or to fear hun- 

ger, and he will think his mode of life insipid, and get into 
adventurous or rapacious action. 

Anas women.—Thé Arab women marry about the age of 
sixteen. They are allowed great liberty, visiting each other 
till late at night, without interruption ; indeed, being j in co 
pany with a female is considered the best protection. A woman 
is enabled to divorce her husband on very slight grounds; a 
bad temper on his part is a sufficient reason; and;if no serious 
offence can be proved against the wife, she is*entitled to re- 
eeive back her dowry. Every lady, when shewisits, carries 

on her arma little bag of coffee—this is boiled at 
jorbo she spends the evening; thus enabling her to enjoy 
society without putting her friend to expense. 

SUSPENSION BRriID@E.—An iron chain suspension bridge 
has lately been constructed at Avignon, which is considered 
a master-piece of art, and has attracted grea 
the beauty of its proportions. 


eet each, capable of supporting a weight of | 500, 000 
kilogrammes. The breadth, which is the same the whole 
distance, is thirty feet, divided into three ways or roads ; 
the centre one for carriages, and the two others for foot 
pisséngers.* “The ‘Reightabote low-water Wark is thirty 
feet. A triumphal arch surmounts the centre pillar, as well- 
as the two at the butments of the bridge, resting on the 
angles. 
vertical cords, the cables being fastened to the pillars, after 
having passed over the triumphal arch, 

Tue WILD HorseE.—The following is fromthe “ z 
Useful Knowledge.” All tuayellers who have crossed 4 
plains extending from thé sfores of La Plata to Patagot 


brary « 


affirm that they have seen ten thousand in one troop. They’ 
appear.to be under the command of a leader, the strongest 
and boldest of the herd, and which they implicitly obey. A 
secret instinct teaches them that their safety consists in 
their union, and in a principle of subordination. The lion, 


||the tiger, and the leopard, are their principal enemies. At 


some signal, intelligible to them all, they either close into a 
dense mass, and trample their enemy to death, or placing 
the mares and foals in the centre, they form themselves into 
a.circle, and welcome him with their heels: In the attack, 
their leader is the first to face the danger, and, when pru- 
dence demands a retreat, they follow his rapid flight. 

Epirors.—lIt is stated that of the proprietors of seventeen 
political journals published in Paris, at least one-third are 
noblemen, or persons of great distinction in the scientific or 
literary world. The proprietors of one paper, jwho 
three in number, are said to be a duke, a count, antes bar 
To be a known writer in a respectable periodical, is said t6 
be the best passport to good society in Paris. 

TRAVELLING SIXTY YEARS AGO.—An old inhabitant of 
Cirencester having had occasion to visit London about sixty 
years since, was asked by a friend if he intended to go by the 
coach or diligence, which at that time slowly wended its way 
to the metropolis, he replied, ‘ No, I am in too great a int 


and therefore would rather walk.” He started according! 
and actually reached the end of his journey some hours before | 
the coach. 


DirreRrENCE 1N.LAw.—The pacha of Egypt, a year or 


The device consists of a/|two since, declared that every able-bodied man twenty-one ~ 


large semispherical cage, made of strong bamboos or other||years of age and upwards, should have two wives. The law 


efficient materials, woven together, but leaving intervals||in Nort 
Bi pis of about three or four inches broad. Under this||be hanged. 


is, that every man who has two wives shal! 
ch for the wisdom of lawgivers. 


a 
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torn 
i ions. The total he 
wes to the other is 500 feet ; there are two str ee 


have spoken of numerous droves of wild horses. “Some as 
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It is supported by six iron cables, by means of . 
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» . arch gravity in her blue eyes, % 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
Se — SS 
EMILIE. 


® With her, methinks, life's little hour 
Passed like the fragrance of a flower; 

To bridal bloom her str ength had sprung— 
Behold her beautiful and young. Ma 


Ir is the very best thing Ican do; andTll do it. 
not, wife ?” 

“ Certainly, my dear, by all means, if you wish it.” 

Now what this best thing was, was as much a secret to 
the complaisant better half of good old Mr. Heyward, as it 
is to the reader. There she sat in an old-fashioned elbow 
chair, her whole soul as much occupied with her knitting as 
was her husband’s with his schemes ; and, though she oc- 
easionally regarded with much satisfaction his goodly form, 
arrayed in waistcoat, gown, and fine linen, all the work 
of her own fingers, yet she cared very little for what was 
passing in his brain. However, as in duty bound, she as- 
sented whenever her assent was asked, and he, “ good easy 
man,” chuckled at his own wisdom in choosing so obedient 
a wife, and never for a moment dreamed that she thought 
his plans of very little consequence, as they generally ended 
in nothing. This was the true reason forher want of curi- 
osity, though it came to our ears with insinuations"of great 
secresy, as she was foe see eucitcirws to allow her husband to 
suspect it. 

Mr. Heyward was a me im one of our Yankee settle- 
ments. He was “ well to do in the world,” and had it not 
been for his generous disposition, might have acquired a 
store of wealth. But he prided himself upon his hospitality, 


Shall I 


‘a great virtue | among the Yankees; and besides, the friends 


which he loved to‘see daily asentiite around his table, it’ 
was the custom (in frequenting the little inn of the town) to 
invite such strangers as he might find there worthy of the 
compliment, to make his house their home as long as it 


might be bgrgeable to them. The house on the hill, there-| 


fore, soon became proverbial for*the kindness of its master, 
and the good puddings and pies of its mistress. 
This worthy couple had one child, a daughters 
youngest and sole survivor of five children. The loss of 
the others had thrown a gloom over the early part of their 


“marriage, but it had passed away, and left no trace, except 
» that their love for Emilie was deeper and more idolatrous, 


because it was undivided. In truth, our heroine grew up a 
spoiled girl, as wild and untameable as the fawn of the hills. 
Her parents never contradicted her ; but she loved them so 
entirely and devotedly, that in her most frolicsome moods 
alook from them would render her as. gentle as a dove. 


_ The gay laugh would.die away, her song would be hushed, 


she would glide noiselessly to her little seat by the side 
ith'an expression of such 
id“her little mouth pursed 
up into a shape of caine 4 50 comical, that the old man 
would laugh till his eyes run over, and then bid her begone 
‘toher doll like a silly child as she was, and not attempt 
to play the woman till she should have more sense and 
decorum. 

In this manner her years passed away, until she attained 
the age of fourteen. In height she was almost a woman ; 
but as for a woman’s dignity and sobriety, one might as 
well have looked for itin akitten. ~ 

“She will never be a lady,” said her mother ; 
be a hoyden all the days of her life.” 

“Unless,” said aunt Martha, “we send her to a bcod 
boarding-sehool.” 

* What! part with the darling of my old age,” said Mr. 
Heyward, “impossible!” 

But. second.thoughts are best; and our farmer, finding 
that this: plan, so, abruptly discoveted, was*one upon the 
suecess of which all his “ womankind” had long fixed their 
hearts, at last yielded with tolerable grace. 

Indeed, the wishes of aunt Martha were seldom disputed 
by either Mr. Heyward or his wife, for it was shrewdly sus- 
pected that their little Emelie held a very conspicuous place 
in her last will and testament, duly drawn up by counsellor 


* she will 


-.. Ketchum. | The exact amount of the old lady’s wealth was 


_ not generally understood, but it was known to be sufficient 
to raise a girl of far less pretensions than Emilie to the rank 


" of abelle; to boarding-school, therefore, was Emilie sent, 


that she might learn 


soya gin and mince, to sit up straigiit, and still, 
‘To bend to fashion nature’s wayward will.”’ 


And here we must leave her for the present, to inquire 
ito the cause of the exclamation of Mr. Heyward, with 


=——7— our story. Tatas haat ee, that Mr. 


a 


Fay veaill had a good wife, She was.amiable and industri- 
ous ; and though demonstrating her affection rather by ac- 
tions than words, yet deeply attached to him. But she had 
not been the cbject of his first love. His heart had once 
received a wound, from which it was long before he re- 
covered. Indeed it was said that he was still subject to fits 
of melancholy. But when late in life, he gave his hand in 
marriage, it was with sentiments of the highest respect and 
esteem for his chosen partner. His judgment even preferred 
her to the one who still held a hallowed place in his memory, 
as possessing qualities more calculated to render her truly a 
helpmate for a man in a middle station of life. But deep in 
hisheart there still existed a feeling of interest in the fate of 
the loved one of his youth, of tenderer interest than he 
would have been willing to acknowledge to himself. They. 
had been ine up together. She was early an or- 
phan, and left tothe guardiarship of his father. So fondly, 
and aflectionatély had she always treated him, that he had 
allowed himself to hope, till hope became security. Unex- 
pected by him, therefore, was the answer given to the eager 
disclosure of his wishes. That her affection for him could 
never be other than that of a sister. There was ‘no 
room for hope. And when, shortly afterwards, she be- 
stowed her hand on one who had won her heart, it gave no 
additional pang to the bosom of George Heyward. He had 
endured the worst in knowing that she loved him not ; and 
he, perhaps, even rejoiced at an event that removed her 


from the home, and the scenes where with her he was 
oe to remain, and where his frequent meetings with her 
deepened the wound which time and absence alone could heal. 
The young couple settled in a village many miles distant 
from that home, and from that time they were strangers to 
the friends of their youth; but Mr. Heyward had occasion- 
ally heard of them from sources upon’which he could de- 
pend: had heard that they were unfortunate in business, 
| but happy in each other; until the death of the husband, in 
the fifth year of their marriage, destroyed the peace of the 
little family, and left Mrs. Willis with her boy to brave the 
sorrows of life, alone and unprotected. The remains of 
their little property being sold, however, proved sufficient 
to buy a life-annuity for the widow, which, with economy, 
gave her the comforts of life and the means of educating 
her son. He was a boy of a generous, noble disposition, | 
and most promising talents. “At the age of fourteen he 


was considered a good scholar. He was passionately fond 
of study, and so ardently desirous of a professional life, 
that his mother relinquished her intention of making him a 
farmer, and exerted all her power to fulfil his desires. She 
interested in his behalf the lawyer of the village, a respec- 
table and worthy man, who consented for a moderate year- 
ly stipend to board him in his family, and educate him for 
the law. The happy mother took lodgings near her son, 
and with the help of some friends, who furnished her with 
needle-work, managed to supply the deficiencies of her in- 
come, and joyfully looked forward to the time of her son’s 
manhood and prosperity. 

“Who knows,” would she say to herself, “but I may one 
day be the mother of a judge!” 

But there was one thing which escaped the memory of the 
good woman; it was, that we are all mortal, and that death 
cares not to wait till time shall have fulfilled the expecta- 
tions of his destined victims. But she was soon to learn 
the truth; soon destined to feel the necessity of preparing || 
for an approaching separation from life, and all that made 
life dear, her only son. 

He had been scarcely a year with his patron, and had 
already made considerable progress in his studies, and ob- 
tained the esteem of his master, who prophesied his future 


would be blighted, as her annuity ended withher life. Mrs. 
Willis, who was at heart a pious woman, felt that she could 
meet death with fortitude, and even joy, could she be as- 
sured of the future happiness of her son. There was but 
one hope, and this was to write to Mr. Heyward. She 
knew he was comparatively rich, and she trusted, with per- 
jhaps a little of woman’s vanity, but above all, with a 
woman’s ideas of the enduring nature of first love, that 
her application would not be in vain. She told him of her 
plans for her son, her wish that he might continue his studies, 
and, throwing herself upon his generosity, conjured him by 
the memory of past years, to transfer that friendship to 
her son, which he had onceso warmly felt for her. 


excellence. But after the death of his mother, his prospects fand he was then to receive his license. 


| The letter reached Mr. Heyward just at evening. He 
had finished his daily business, and was preparing, as was 
|his custom, to read the evening papers, and, for he was 


” 


something of a poliioeee criticise the measures of govern- 
ment. He read the letter again and again. A thousand 


teader associations sprung up in his mind. He forgot the — 


lapse of time, and for a moment returned to his boyhood. 
He awaked from his dream ; but his heart was tougiyetend 
he determined to be a friend to the boy. 

Many plans were thought of, and rejected. At last he 
determined to visit Mrs. Willis himself, and promise her to 
be as a father to her child. He expressed his determination 
in the words with which we introduced him to the reader, 
and obtained the consent of his wife before unfolding to 
her his scheme. When he did unfold it, she did not retract 
it, for the feelings of one mother seldom fail to excite in- 
terest in the bosom of another. 

Mr. Heyward arrived in time to give joy to the dying 
mother, who expired invoking blessings on his head. It 
was agreed that Edward Willis should remain with his 
friend the lawyer, until he should arrive at the age of twen- 
ty-one, when he should obtain his license, and commence 
the profession for himself. Mr. Heyward took upon himself 
to defray the expenses till then, and bade him farewell, with 
injunctions to visit him once a year, that he might become 
attached to his future home. This was promised, and the 
promise was carefully kept. nt 

His first visit secured to him the attachment of Mr. Hey- 
ward and his wife, and even aunt Martha spoke in terms of 
high praise of the manly deportment and handsome person 
of cousin Edward, for by this title did his benefactor wish 
him to be called. He wrote frequently when he returned, 
and before the close of the second visit, he was almost | as 
great a favourite as Emilie herself. 

He longed to see this cousin of his, of whom he had heard 
so much. At his third visit he was gratified. She was 
seventeen, and had been recalled from her school ; the mis- 
tress of which pronounced her education finished. Aunt 
Martha was in raptures with her improvement ; for though 
the spirit of mirth was not quenched, yet it was restrained 
by the diffidence and pride of blushing womanhood, and 


displayed itself only in the flashing of her eye, and the — 


arch smile of a mouth, which cousin Edward said, was a 
perfect rose-bud. 

It was no wonder that Edward was much pleased with 
his cousin, for she was certainly a. pretty gitl, and of so 
playful a disposition, and yet of such gentle manners, that 
she was a universal favourite. Then her name was so 
pretty, so soft and musical, and it glided into verse so 
easily, that any one might rhyme upon it. Edward was 
certainly not in love, but he began to love poetry and mu- 
sic. He made sonnets on the moon, and copied songs, and 
perhaps composed them, when he ought to have been study- 
ing Blackstone. His master thought him strangely altered. 
But asking him, one day, the meaning of some law phrase, 
he answered, “ cousin.” 

It is a cozening trade,” said the witty lawyer, ‘ “but we 
should keep that to ourselves.” 


The blunder of the blushing youth | ‘had betrayed his se- 


cret, but his friend said nothing. Perhaps he thought it 
was all for the best. 

Mr. Heyward encouraged the attachment of the young 
people tacitly, but he never spoke of it. “But there was on 
trait in the character of Edward, ogee to hi 
He was proud, very proud. He accidentally k 
Emilie was an heiress, and he determined 1 
no more. 

“¢7 will not owe my forttme to my wife,” m4 
«and it will be many years before I can earn one m 
| He was on his last visit to Mr. Heyward. The 
winter was to see the completion of his twenty-first yi 
His hehaviour fo 


Emilie was distantly respectful. 
but she was quick sighted, and when she discovered the 
cause, it made him doubly dear to her. She had not been 
without admirers ; one, in particular, had almost gained 
her affections. He had lived at her father’s for many weeks. 
He was handsome and accomplished ; and his attention to 
Emilie was ‘apparently so sincere, that it made at first a 
deep impression. But our little heroine happened to over- 
hear him calculating the probable contents of aunt Martha’s 
treasury, for the amusement of a friend, and this turned 
the current of her fee , It at first gave her a pang of 
disappoititment ; but the m ischievous spirit delighted in the 
thoughts of ‘a merry revenge, and she'slowly drew the cur- 
tain of the little closet hia as 


h she | he only separa- 
tion from the room where her lover was, as he thought, se- 
eure from interruption. : 

« 


* 
* 
: 


It at first mortified hery 


ra 
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The effect was instantaneous. He caught the merry 
glance of her eye; heard the laugh of her ridicule at his 
situation, as she disappeared; and, muttering an oath, he 
took ‘French leave” of his hospitable entertainers, and 
was soon far distant. 

This event made her cautious, and she continued to re- 
ject all offers, as aunt Martha said, for no earthly reason 
but mere whim. 

She did not suspect, nor perhaps did her niece herself, 
that the image of cousin Edward occupied the secret place 
in her heart. : 

“I tell you what, niece Emilie,” said aunt Martha, “you 
are an obstinate girl, and I have a great mind to have 
nothing more to do with you. Here is farmer Wilson. He 
ig a nice young man, and rich enough to support a wife 
handsomely ; he loyes you, and positively, if you wont have 


him, I will adopt cousin Edward for my, son, ang,make him) 


my heir.” ‘ ‘ 

“Dear, dear aunt, I should be the happiest girl in the 
world.” , 

The old lady 
and stared ag 
Emilie’s cheeks, new light broke upon her. 

“ Hey day! oh ho—deny it not, you love Edward, my 
child,” said she. i 

The increasing blushes of her niece, and the sobs which 
burst from her, as she hid her face on the bosom of her affec- 
tionate aunt, alone gave the affirmation to the question. 

Aunt Martha was a little romantic, and she gave full 
credit to the generosity of Emilie, and the nobleness of her 
lover. 

The bells rung. merrily. in the village to welcome the 
young lawyer, and celebrate his birth-day. He received 
the embraces of his relations; to the astonishment of all, 
when it came to the turn of aunt Martha, she folded him in 


ared at her niece, wiped her spectacles, 


her arms, and called him her dear son, and the heir of her 


wealth. 

The youth, in amazement doubted the evidence of his 
senses. He glanced at Mr. Heyward, whose countenange 
beamed with approbation and pleasure. There was another, 
whose congratulations he had not yet received. He was by 
her side in an instant, and gazing in her tearful eyes, learn- 
ed thatthe prize, for which he had not, even dared to hope, 
was his own. 

"Bless you, my child,” said old Mr. Heyward ; “ may.you 
be for ever happy in each other’s love,” 

Years have passed away, and the wish has been realized. 
Counsellor Willis is an opulent citizen of one of our eastern 
states, an honour to his profession and his country ; and the 
house on the hill, though. modernized and improved, is still 
the abode of elegance and comfort, and its owner still wel- 
comes the stranger with his wonted hospitality. J, 


WHISKERANDOS CONFEDERATION. 
Mr. Epiror—Agreeably to a notice published in your 
last, a large concourse of our fellow-citizens assembled in 
the park, for the purpose of adopting resolutions in oppo- 
sition fo whiskers, and of directing public attention to 
the alarming extent of this propensity. The meeting was 
composed of beardless boys, patriotic spinsters, and im- 
mense numbers of those decent and unassuming gentlemen, 
who were either unwilling from education, or unable by na- 
‘ture, to cultivate the growth of this contraband commodity. 
_ Miss Kosymouth was called to the chair, and Master Mini- 
kin was appointed secretary. 
The proceedings were opened by Dr. Whiteface, of Fever- 
_and-ague-alley. He rose with much dignity, 


and: seemed 
by hig very appearance, to command the con nee “and| 


_ respect of his fellow-citizens, He had along, e, thin, 
hatchet-countenance. His hair was combed meekly down 
to his eyes, which glared indiscriminately upon expect- 
ant multitude, through a pair of spectacles resembling full 
moons. His nose stuck out in bold relief from his face, likea 

» triangle, garnished towards the tip with a lively tinge, evi- 
dently inclining to scarlet. and ‘“ even handed justice,” had 
compensated him for a total deficiency of forehead with a 
mouth of about twice the ordinary width. His head was 
set rather loosely ‘upon a neck less distinguished for grace 
than length, which formed a connecting link with a body as 
gaunt as that of Don Quixote. * 
| Cesar has said, “let me have men=abdut me that are| 
fat.” Now, if the last-named gentleman had been president 
of the United States, no matter what station the doctor 

_ might have occupied, 


is 


, till at last, marking the rosy colour of 


there can be little doubt, in all _re-! 


flecting minds, that he would have been “turned out.” He 
held in his long fingers a sheet of paper, apparently the 
draft of some highly patriotic resolutions. The meeting 
was all attention. Nota whisper was to be heard—not a 
whisker to be seen. There was to be sure some slight signs 
of dissatisfaction upon the appearance of an old lady’s 
head, above the level of the crowd, upon whose upper lip 
there was something resembling: but as the disturbance 
-was immediately quelled by the loyers of order and de- 
corum, it is unnecessary to pursue this part of the subject 
further. : 

Doctor Whiteface premised, with a gentle flourish of his 
left hand, and laying his right reverently upon his heart, 

“ Friends and fellow-citizens. From my earliest boyhood I 
have been opposed to whiskers. Long ago I have perceiv- 
ed the fatal consequences to which they would lead. It is 
@ painful, but the importange of the present crisis renders 
it a peremptory duty, for me to recapitulate a few of the un- 
happy effects with which this formerly flourishing nation 
has been visited.” (Cries of hear him, hear him—he bowed 
slightly-cast down his eyes modestly and continued.) “‘ They 
have given rise to the most perplexing mistakes. After a short 
absence, friend meets friend without recognition. The so- 
cial ties are in this way rent asunder, and sheriff's officers 
are unable to identify those whom they are authorized to 
arrest. Fashion, my fellow-citizens, is a changeable and 
delusive goddess. She lives upon the error of human be- 
ings. She turns their caprices into ridicule, and takes ad- 
vantage of their confidence in her decrees to place them not 
only in the most absurd, but in the most dangerous posi- 
tions. When you once facilitate her progress, you cannot 
afterwards arrest it, and it would be impossible to conceive 
where her encroachments would stop. Many have already 
commenced to let hair grow all over their faces, and to cut 
it off from their foreheads. Are you not startled at the 
fear, lest in a few years, we may so far swerve as to 
shave all our heads bare, and have our faces completely hid- 
den by those intrusive and wide spreading evils? Again, 


Loud applause, and criesof hear him. “ Mr. Damascus, 
the barber, a few years ago, actually received an annual in- 
come exceeding that of the chancellor of this state.” (Gene- 
ral applause) ‘‘ Now none so poor to do him reverence. He 
has lost all hiscustom. There has been a melancholy fall 
in razor-strops, razors, patent-paste, face-powder, &c. and 
several amiable and respectable svap-boilers have been 
ruined. ‘These facts, my friends, are not the mere effusions 
of aheated imagination. They are truths, plain, practical 
alarming truths, to which I beg your mostearnest consi- 
deration. But these are but a small part of my arguments 
for the exclusion of whiskers. There has been discovered.” 

The eloquent speaker here went on to give a succinct but 
lucid and affecting account of the ‘“whiskerandos-and-mus- 
tachio confederation.” At the termination of which Mr. 
Hungby, the broker, was visibly overcome, and young Mrs. B, 
fainted. : 

At this period, very unexpectedly to all, Captain Slashum 
made hisappearance. He was a little man, but much cele- 
brated in the military history of the town during the last six 
years. He had enlisted in Captain L.’s company asa private, 
where his amiable deportment and gentlemanly manners soon 
elevated him ‘- rank of corporal. The arduous and ho- 
norable duty of serving the members with notices having been 
executed with great credit to himself, and satisfaction to his 
friends, he rose by the mere force of his own courage to the 
captaincy, in which he has since served through rain and sun- 
shine in a manner which entitles him to the everlasting grati- 
tude of his country. Of course he belongs to the whiskeran- 
donians, and wore a pair of full grown entirely above com- 
parison. The most indifferent observer must have perceived 
that they set all criticism at defiance. Indeed there could be 
no doubt upon the subject whatever. In addition to this he 
wore a very interesting vest of martial red—a collar of a su- 
perior cut, and a cravat tied like the gordian knot, He stretched 
forth his hand, and, as the chairman called the meeting to order, 
for his whiskers created a considerable sensation, Com- 
menced as follows : 

'“Tappear here, my friends, as the representative of a large 
concourse of my fellow-citizens. I am shocked at the calum- 
nies which have been this day circulated. They arise from 
the sophistry of interested individuals. Of individuals oppos- 
ed to pleasure, to beauty, to truth, and to nature. Yes, whis- 


| kers, my friends, I fearlessly pronounce to have been the in- 


tention of nature. Else why have we been created with 
them?. They have been worn by the most distinguished of 


> . 
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they havea very injurious influence upon our commerce. Pher, has asserted, in the thirty-ninth volume 
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men, in all ages. Greeks, Romans, Spaniards, Englishmen, 
counts, magistrates, emperors, consuls, warriors, poets, have 
been proud to decorate their countenances according to the 
plan of nature. No, my countrymen, it is not the mere ques- 
tion of whiskers which is here involved. This is only the 
first link in the great chain with which our opponents are‘en- 
deavouring to fetter the rights and tastes of this nation. If 
they succeed in this unwarranted attempt to interfere with 
our privileges, they will carry on the war with increased vigour : 
they will prescribe the manner in which we shall cut our hair ; 
they will turn us into crop ears; they will measure the fa- 
shion of our garments, and the phraseology of our conversa- 
tion. Itremble to think of the effects. I have it, upon ex- 
cellent authority, that the petition about to be presented to 
congress has been signed by women and boys. Women, who 
certainly cannot be proper judges of the matter, and boys who 
are thus prematurely enlisted in a cause, the merits of which 
they are not yet competent. to determine. ~ As! for me; I held 
the fact to be self-evident, ‘that all men are born free and 
equal,’ and for further proof, I shall take the liberty of read 
ing the declaration of independence.” at 

He read this excellent document with great effect, and se- 
veral opinions were interchanged, particularly among the fe- 
male portion of his auditory, that his whiskers after all were 
“not so bad.” 

There was something like applause as he sat down, and it 
would be difficult to decide as to theultimate opinions of the 
meeting, had not professor Emptyhead, of the Greece-strect - 
institute, made a short address, and counteracted his impres- 
sion. 

Professor Empty-head was a short thick set man, who had 
no distinguishing trait in his physiognomy, except a deep blue 
tinge which covered both sides of his cheeks, and the whole 
lower. part of his face and throat, 

“My friends,” said the professor, “itis easy to be seen that 
Captain Slashum is a whiskerandonian; but I hope you will 
not be influenced by his shallow arguments. He speaks of 
nature ; but I will prove to you in two minutes that he is in 
error. The great and learned Confucius, the Chinese philoso- 

) : his treatise 
on things in general; page two thousand six hundred and four, 
line seventh from the top, that nature is sometimes to be curb- 
ed. Nature has given,us passions, appetites, &c.; but these 
are useful only under the restraint of reason; and the same 
nature which gave us whiskers, gave us taste to control them, 
The same nature which commands us to curb our passions, 
to shelter ourselves from the tempest, to fly from her heat and 
cold, also commands us to cut our nails, comb our heads, wash 
our faces, and cut off our whiskers. Allow me to relate to you 
a little anecdote. Mr. Peter Simpkins was formerly a very 


virtuous young man. He lent athousand dollars to Captain 


Thompson, of the ship Vitgihia, bound for Canton, who 


was a gentleman of mild disposition, and not at all addicted to 


whiskers. The captain left him with the promise that imme- 


diately upon his return the account should be settled. Nearly ” 


two years passed away. Simpkins became involved, grew 
desperate, joined the confederation, and appeared with’a pair 


of the articles in question, of the most palpable and audacious ~ 


description, and by one of those caprices which fortune loves 
to play, Captain Thompson also, whether from want of razors, 
soap, time, care, or absence from civilized society, had also 
suffered himself to be overgrown in such a piratical style, that 
human eyes never witnessed any thing more huge and mon- 
strous. Simpkins was prosecuted upon a note for eight hun- 
dred dollars, and at this very period, Captain Thompson re- 
turned, heard of the distress of his friend, and although on the 


point of leaving the city upon another long voyage, ‘forsailors 
are the most generous of human beings, flew to his reliefs - 


Simpkins satin his counting-room, and Thompson entered. 
‘Ts. Mr. Simpkins in? ‘Yes, sir: my name is Simpkins.’ 
*Mr. Peter Simpkins, sir? ‘My name~is Peter Simpkins, 
sir’ ‘ You are not the gentleman I wish to see,’ said the cap- 
iain very respectfully ; ‘is there not another Peter Simpkins 
in the city? ‘Not that Iam aware of, said Simpkins. ‘There 
must be some mistake,’ said the captain: ‘good morning, sir.’ 


‘Good morning ;’ and thus, my friends, neither recognising ~ 


the other, they parted: the captain sailed on a voyage round 
Cape Horn, and has not been heard of since.” 

This address was received with general applause, and Dr. 
Whiteface arose for the purpose of reading his resolutions, 
and having obtained permission of the chair, proceeded as 
follows. ’ 

“Resolved—That we deem whiskers barbarous, impu- 
dent, and dangerous to the liberties of the country. #. 

- “ Resolved—That we will hereafter support no man_ for 
congress, se = : assembly of this state, ae 


* zis * : 


” 7 


im 


“lution of my vacillating character. 


® ; 
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man, or assistant alderman, who will not pledge himself 
never to wear them, nor to allow them to be worn by any 
member of his family. 

“ Resolved—That we will not support any paper, the edi- 
tor of which wears whiskers. 

“ Resolved—That professors of colleges, teachers of sind 
schools, and private academies, be requested to educate 


: their pupils in the fear and abhorrence of this disagreeable 


and savage custom. 

“ Resolved—That a press bevestablished in 
disseminate the principles of this meeting. 

“ Resolved—That a petition be presented to congress, that 
a law he passed rendering the wearing of whiskers and mus- 


this city to 


-tachios a sufficient ground for legal prosecution. 


“« Resolved—That our fellow-citizens in different parts of 
the states and the world, be requested to unite with us in 
orfanizing societies, establishing newspapers; | disseminating 
pamphlets, delivering orations,-and formin# schools with 
the view of arresting the progress of this pernicious evil, 
so inimical to the morals of the community, and so likely 
to bring us to ruin. 

“ Resdlved—That the thanks of the meeting be presented 
to the president and secretary, and that these proceedings 
be published. Miss Rosymoutn, Chairman. 

“ Master Minixin, Secretary.” 

The meeting then adjourned sine die, and the citizens dis- 
persed quietly, without any riot as had been anticipated. 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


“Mr. Morris- —I ee alidlated, for your admirable jour- 
nal, the following authentic letersi the late empress of 
France, from a work entitled ‘‘Memoirs of Josephine,”’— 
The first was written before her marriage, and while Napo- 
leon was a brigadier-general ; the last was addressed to the 
emperor after his abdication. Who can read them without 
being struck with the singular blindness of the man who 
could cast away a jewel, which, talisman-like, had raised 
him to and supported him on his dazzling height? Ingra- 
titude seldom goes without its proper reward. 8. 


Letter from Madame Beauharnois to Madame 
to her marriage with Napoleon. 

My pan rrrenp—They desire me tojnarry. All the world 
advises me to do so. My aunt insists, my children implore. 
Why are you not here, to give me your advice on this im- 
portant subject; to convince me, that I cannot resist a 
union which is to put an end to the painfulness of my pre- 
sent situation ? Your friendship, of which I have had so many 
proofs, would make you clear-sighted to my best interest ; 
and I would decide myself and follow your advice, without 
farther hesitation. You have’oftem seen General Bonaparte? 
Well, he is the man who wishes*to become father to the 
orphans of Alexander Beauharnois—the husband of his 
wee Do you love him? youask. Alas! no, Do you 
feel! ‘repugnance to the match? no; but I amin astate of 
indecision, which displeases me, ail which: is one of the 
reasons why I desire your adyiek: which will fix the irreso- 
To take a decided part 
was always difficult, you know, for my creole nonchalance, 
which finds it infinitely more easy to follow the inclinations 
of others.” I admire the courage of the general; the ex- 
teat of his knowledge: on whatever topic he speaks, he 
speaks well; his penetrating spirit makes him comprehend 
the thoughts of others almost before they are uttered; but 
{ am afraid, I confess, of the supreme control vhich he 


» previous 


& 
“Seems desirous of exercising over every one with whom he 


becomes at all connected. His scrutinizing looks have 
something singularly inexplicable, which even confuse, our 
directors. You may judge, then, Whether théy must not in- 
timidate a woman! And even what should delight me most, 
the impressive glance of his eye, when he speaks watt 
energy, is precisely what hitherto has arrested my consent, 
which was several times on the point of being pronounced. 
The fairresourece! you say? Good heavens! It will help 
but little; yet still it is the only resource left to my poor 
heart, which grows so easily cold. Write instantly; and 
be not afraid even to scold, if you find me wrong. You 
know that every thing coming from you is welcome. 
Barras assures me, that if I marry the general, he will 
procure for-him the command of the-Italian army. Yester- 
day Bonaparte, in speaking of this intended favour, said, 


“Do they believe that I want protection to attain it ? Ere 
tohg they shall be happy ifI give them mine. My sword is 
my Patsctat, and with it I shall go far.” 


What do you say to this specimen of deatanne? Is it 
not a proof of a confidence, which springs from excessive 
vanity? A brigadier-general our ruler! Yes; there is 
much likelihood indeed! I gave him no answer; and yet 
the ridiculous presumption of this singular man was near 
letting me perceive what he sometimes fancies himself.— 
With his eccentricity, who can tell what he will not un- 
dertake ? 

All of us regret your absence a thousand times, and we 
cannot console ourselves otherwise than by speaking eter- 
nally of you., We follow your track in the fair country, step 
by step; and if I was sure of finding you in Italy, to-mor- 
row 1 would marry the general, on condition of his taking 
me there; but then our roads might cross, and so I think it 
more prudent to await your answer. Do hasten it, and still 
more your return. 

Madame Tallein requests me to assure you of her tender 
love. She is always.so graceful, so good; she employs her 
immense influence only in acts of mercy for the unhappy,; 
and she dispenses her benevolence with an air of satis- 
faction which makes it almost appear as ifshe was the party 
obliged. _ Her friendship for me is tender and ingenuous.: 
I assure you, my sentiments towards her are of the same 
nature as those I bear you. This may give you an idea of 
the affection I feel for her. 

Hortensie becomes more amiable every day ; her charm- 
ing person developes itself every hour ; and if I felt inclined, 
I could have a fair opportunity of making sad reflections on 
thé waste of time, which embellishes the daughter at the ex- 
pense.of the mother. Happily I have other things in my head 
and I pass over these disheartening thoughts to oceupy myself, 
with the future, which promises fair, as we soon shall be re- 
united to separate no more. Without the marriage, which 
causes me so much trouble, I should feel very happy, in spite 
of all; but, as long as things are not decided, I shall have the 
hdati-aahe: Once resolved, I shall be resigned, come what 
will. Ihave accustomed myself to sufferings, and should 
I be destined to experience new ones, I believe I could bear 
them, provided my children, my aunt, and you, will sup- 
port. me. Adieu, dear friend. 


JOSEPHINE. 


Letter from the Ex-Empress Josephine to the Emperor Napo- 
leon, while on the island of Bibs. 
& Malmaison. 
Srre—tit is only now that I am fully sensible of the cruel 


inte which dissolved our marriage-bond, and. that I sigh at 
the recollection that I am to you no more than a mere friend 
I can only weep over a disaster as great as it was unex- 
pected. 

It is not the loss of a throne for Bet I pity you, I know, 
from experience, that such a loss can be borne with patience; 
but my heart bleeds at the thought of the struggle it must 


have cost your noble nature to separate yourself from your|| 


old companions in glory; from those officers and soldiers 
whom you loved so ardently, and whose glorious deeds 
you knew so well how to appreciate. I fully participated in 
your feelings on that sad occasion. 

You had to deplore the ingratitude of friends who forsook 
you, and on whom you thought you could rely. Ah, sire! 
could I fly to you, I would convince you that exile can frighten 
vulgar minds alone, and that misfortune, far from diminish- 
ing a sincere attachment, gives it new force! 
point of quitting France, in order to follow. 
the rest of an existence to you, which yo 
for so long a time. 
will guess it. 

Should it be true, that notwithstanding appearances to the 
contrary, I am the only one who is inclined to fulfil her duty, 
then nothing will be able to keep me here. I will hasten 
where, in future, it shall be my happiness to console you, be: 
cause you are descreéd and alone: at 

Farewell, sire! a word more would be too much. 
by words I can prove the sentiments you inspire; it is by 
deeds—but I must have your consent. . 


I was on the 
u, to consecrate 


ve embellished 
One motive alone kept me back. You 


JosEPHINE. 
P.S. Malmaison has been respected. I am treated with the 


highest regard by the foreign sovereigns. But would I was 
not to remain here ! s 


Wurrz matze.—It is stated in the annals of the hortiew- 
tural society of Paris, that the white maize of China, although | 
it produces a smaller grain than the maize of Philadelphia, |} m 
which has been hitherto somuch cultivated in France, yields } 
more abundantly, and gives a much finer flour. Some Chi- 


nese maize, sown in the south of France during the present 
year, is stated to have turned out. very well, notwithstanding 


the badnegs of the season. echo 
Piidoniey © 
~ wis 
os 


‘Tt is not}, 


| knew not which, had brought me in contact. 


THE TRAVELL ER. 


THE BANKER AND THE KING. 

Mr. Morris—The anecdote I am about to relate may 
be relied upon as a fact. I was, not many months » pre~ 
sent at a conyiviel party, given by Mr. P—, the great 
Frankfort banker, at his own residence. He was in excel- 
lent spirits, and being requested to favour the company 
with a tale, he related the following account of his journey 
to Prussia. I have given it in his own words, as near as 1 
can remember them. - 

“It was in the year 1805,” said Mr. P—, “near twenty-five 
years since, that business of importance required my speedy 
presence at the Prussian capital. Our house had not long 
before been established, and as the Prussian government 
wanted money, I thought it expedient to see their minister 
tayself without delay. The journey was somewhat dan- 
gerous, as the state of Germany had become rather pre- 
carious. The French had again been so polite as to pay us 
unasked a visit, and were not likely to look with a very kind 
eye on a banker who was hastening to the seat of govern- 
ment to lend money. However, I was young, undaunted, of 
a happy flow of spirits, and cared neither for Napoleon nor 
any of his adherents, and so I bid Anthony, who is my wit- 
ness”—ihe well embroidered footman nodded complacent- 
ly from behind the. chair of his master—“to make himself 
ready, to place some wine and a dozen pheasants in our 
chest, and to take his seat in’ the post-chaise. The phea- 
sants were intended as a present for the Prussian finance 


?}| minister. Like as! do Frankfort, my native city, I felt highly 


delighted when I arrived at the frontiers of Saxony, but my 
joy was soon to give way to other sensations. I was always 
fond of a good dinner and a good glass of wine; things 
which are rarely to be met with in Saxony. It is a wretch- 
ed country, and their wine is stuff compared to which our 
vinegar is nectar. had travelled three days, and changed 
| horses fifteen times. My bottling establishment was near- 
ly out, when I found myself on the borders of Prussia, a 
vast desert of sand, where nothing grows but the hungry 
pine and curly-headed children ; yet still they might put 
better dinners before respectable travellers. It is really a 


—— 


judge, gentlemen; of my situation’ by the fact, that I wag - 
obliged to attack the chest, which contained the intended_ 
present for the Prussian minister, and to purloin one of the 


*l|\pheasants. 1 ordered Anthony to cook it: it was excellent, 


and so was my last bottle of rhenish. My appetite bein 
satisfied, I mounted my post-chaise again, and ores 
on my journey. Our wheels ploughed through the waves of 
sand as deeply asa three-decker te the billows of 
sea.” 

[Our banker had made the tour across the channel in the 
Calais packet, and he loved to speak of the sea.] 

“My patience at length became exhausted, and being 
weary of looking at the sandy surface, I fell asleep. Shortly 
afterwards a terrible shock awakiened: me. ‘I endeavoured 
to look round, but could not. I struggled to open my 
mouth—it filled with sand. My feet were fast in the car- 
riage. I was near being killed. In short, the axletree of 
the chaise, with one of the wheels, were broken. Anthony 
-had fared somewhat better than his master, and he relieved 
me from my disagreeable situation. Now, gentlemen, you . 
may believe me, this was no joke. There I was, fifteen miles 
from Berlin, and two from the next village, with a portfolio 
containing several hundred thousand dollars in papers, and 
noconveyance. Presently I discovered a carriage travelling 
the same road. It approached. Two gentlemen occupied 
the se: A footman was behind. My - resolution was 
.. A ordered Anthony to get«my ,post-chaise re- 
to follow me:to the Brandenburgh hotel as soon 
€. Thus resolved, I stepped- sengeas the sais 54 
w come up to us. 

“ Gentlemen,’ said I, lifting my hat <ieill fos will you 
be so good:as to afford a traveller, whose chaise you see 
is broken, a seatin your carriage ?” 

“ ¢ Certainly,* said the youngest ; ‘ please to step in” 

“J didso. The first minutes were passed in surveying 
the strangers, with whom my happy unhappy stars,: 1 
I was in a’ 

military country, and I was soon geese that my new 
companions were military men. , ag 

«The complaisance of these strangers\soon restored me 
tomy former good humour ; and thinking it my duty to meet 


something like conversation with them; they, however, 


ye 


an 


sbame, nothing but dry veal, potatoes, and beer! You may 


* 
ms. 


their poli teness by similar dayencers I began to enter into wy 


ll 


were not the most talkative persons in the world. I spoke 
of the war which was raging between France and Austria, 
but I received only a nod. I wentover the prospects of 
Prussia—no answer at all; the old gentleman was as dry 
as a chip, the young one as shy as alark. Lhatesullenness, 
especially in young men, and thinking that my subjects were 
pethaps disagreeable, I changed them to the state of the 
country. I was not very lavish of my praise, and cen- 
sured the government for not repairing the roads ; both gen- 
tlemen were extremely attentive, but still more reserved. 
I had now tried every means to bring them into conversa- 
tion. At last I spoke of my fare, and of the miserable din- 
ners provided for travellers. They smiled. 

“ ¢What do you think, sir,” said: I, addressing the young 
man, ‘I have dined upon? A pheasant I knew he never 
would guess, b 

‘ ©¥ do not know, sir.’ 

* ¢ Well, guess then,’ said-I. 

“The young man looked*significantly, and éntéring into 
my humour, returned, 

“¢¥ do not know, indeed ; perhapsa shoulder of mutton?’ 

* My hand fell involuntarily on his knee. 

* ¢ Higher,’ said I. 

“‘“ Well, then, perhaps you have dined on a goose 

‘<¢ Higher,’ replied I, placing my hand a second time on 
his knee. 

« «Then it was a chicken,’ said he. 

“ ‘Higher,’ replied I, accompanying my word with a 
third slap.” 

“ ¢ You have not, surely, dined on a turkey in so poor a 
eountry 2’ 

“¢Higher, sir,’ returned J, striking him for the fourth 
time on his knee 

«« Well then, it must have been a pheasant.’ 

** ¢ You have hit it, sir; a pheasant brought from Frank- 
fort ; and if you will do me the honour of being my guests 
at the Brandenburgh hotel, you shall dine off pheasants too.’ 

“ Neithér promised to come, but both smiled. 

. “ After this dialogue, we rode several miles without speak- 
ing a single word, when the young man, in quite a friendly 
tone, ; 

ce Ww, sir, to ask you a question, whom do you think you 
ride with ?’ 

“This question was put in the usual brisk tone of a Prus- 
sian “eine ‘Poked at “the strangef 4 moment; “he 
about my age, but much taller. His dress was a plain surtout, 
and his head was covered with a woollen cap, strongly set in 
leather with a narrow gold brim. . He had a good deal of the 
military cast. 

‘¢¢ Well,’ said I, ‘I think I have the pleasure of being in 
company witha military gentleman—a captain? added I, ask- 
ingly. 

“* Higher,’ said the young man, striking me in his turn on 
the knee. 

« The old gentleman now began to laugh. 

«4 major, then,’ said I. 

& “ ‘Higher,’ repeated he, slapping me a second time. 

. “He understands a joke, thought I. 

***So young, and already a colonel? 

** Higher,’ said he again, with a fourth slap, 

“He is getting impudent, thought I. I looked confounded 
at his assurance. : 

“*'Then I have the honour to be in company with a gene- 
fal,’ said I, with a sarcastic incredulity. 

“ ‘Higher,’ he still replied, with another slap. 

“This, I thought, is the most impudent fellow I ever met 
with—and giving vent to my impatience, I said, 

‘Then you area field-marshal ? 

“We were by this time before the Brandenburgh gate. I was 
fully persuaded that 1 was treated as a dupe by my ¢ompani 

* ons. The young man’s higher had 80 confounded me, that 
was derstruck, when the hats flew off in every ion. 
“ Gewehr aus!” shouted the multitude, and officers and sol- 
diers rushed from the guard-house to their muskets; the drums 
“were beating, the arms presenting ; a number of carriages 
passed through the gate, and, in ‘the confusion of the crowd, 
thronging from every side, [looked for the royal.personage, to 
whom all these honours were paid. Our carriage whirled 
fast towards the Brandenburgh hotel. 

“Where do you wish to alight? said the young gentle- 
man. ; 

“© Agthe Brandenburgh hotel, if you please,’ was my an- 
swer, 

. “* There it is,’ said he. _ ; 
‘J Jeaped from the carriage,,took my portfolio, and bow- 
» ing, requested the pleasure of their seeing me at dinner.’ 
r ; : 
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| rally those of agriculture, commerée, manufactures, and the 
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arts. Such an arrangement is truly a wise one, and, if car- 
ried into effect, must render the society generally, popular with 
the citizens of New-York; “it tends to soften the asperities 
which are created by rival interests, and cristae notions, as 
to the effect of the growth and increase of any, particular 
branch of industry, and to produce, among the members, by 
calm discussion and deliberation, a conviction of the necessity 
that private interests should sometimes yield to the public 


“You shall see us,’ said the younger, and off they went. 

The landlord ‘and waiters of the hotel rushed towards 
me as Lentered the gate, bowing to the ground. The for- 
mer addressed me by the title of highness. ' 

“*My name,’ said J, ‘is P——, banker, from Frankfort. 
Do you know the gentleman with whom I arrived’? 

“*Gentleman,’ repeated the landlord, significantly, ‘it was 
the king.’ 

“© A good joke,’ said T, ‘the young fellow was near telling 
me so himself.’ 

“‘*Beo your pardon, banker,’ said the landlord, ‘but please 
to use other terms, when you speak of his majesty,’ 

“You are not in earnest? said I. 

«But I am though » it is the king.’ ” 

“The waiters, and fifty other persons who had assembled 
round me, pledged themselves for the truth of what the land- 
lord had spoken. 

“There was now no doubt it wis the king with whom I 
kad made so free! rg erat tee 

“Tam, gentlemen, a republican, and not afraid of any 

king in christendom, yet the affair might have become a seri- 
ous one. J had dropped expressions which were not suited 
to royal ears, and which I might have kept more wisely to my: 
self,, How would he take these things? What might he think 
of me?—were thoughts which kept me awake for the greater 
part of the night. 
« “The next morning I began the rounds of my visits. I 
found the fiance minister extremely tough. When I return- 
ed home, the landlord informed me, that a royal page had been 
at the hotel, summoning the banker P—— to thecastle. 

“Well, thought I, nothing can happen worse than hang- 
ing, and throwing myself into a hackney-coach, I rolled to- 
wards the royal residence of the king. The appointed hour 
was five. I was conducted through numberless guards into 
the royal apartments. When the last door opened, I beheld 
my young travelling companion seated on an ottoman ; on his 
right side was a most beautiful lady; two boys and’ as many 
girls were playing in the chamber. 

“Aking, thought I, who can enjoy domestic happiness, 
cannot be a tyrant, and I stepped resolutely forward. 

*¢This, dear Louise,’ said his majesty, ‘is the banker, who 
so agreeably entertained me yesterday.’ 

“*« Banker P. ,’ said the lovely queen, ‘we hope you will 
take a better opinion of our country home with you.’ 

_‘‘ She stretched out her hand, and Iwas permitted to kiss it 

“Nor was this all. I had to tell my whole adventure over’ 
—I, however, omitted the slapping on the knee. . In short I 
spent the most agreeable hour in my life. The following} 
day, I concluded my*money business. The royal condescen- 
sion had rather too much captivated the otherwise cool banker 
—I entered somewhat deeply into Prussian money matters, 
so deeply, that his royal majesty twelve months afterwards, 
ad well nigh ruined me. I:do not know whether I would 

not have forgiven him for the sake of this hour. However, 
| Frederic William has since honestly paid me both debt and 
interest.” : Se 


of the address before us. 
values the importance of commerce toa maritime city. like this, 
composed of so numerous and promiscuous a throng, wholly 
and necessarily dependent upon the pursuit of this vital branch 
of its resources, we must pause before we record our coneut- 
rence. It is not our intention, however, to enter upon an ar- 
gument on the subject. It is better and more appropriately 
discussed in the newspapers. The reportof the fair presents 
a truly flattering statement of the success which has hiflerts 
attended the effxts of ‘the institute: la 


Music type.—We have great pleasure in presenting to our 
readers this' week, our musical department arrayed in a new 
and comely garb. Music, formed of moveable and separate 
‘types, has, for the most part, an unseemly and disjointed ap- 
pearance ; but we think this, for its elegance and distinctness, 
and its excellent property of joining perfectly, is unequalled 
by any type ever cast in this country. <A little exercise 
of the fancy might suppose it possessed of other qualifica- 
tions; and we can ourselves imagine it imparting melody to 
the air and harmony to the chords. It is from the foundry of 
Mr. George B. Lothian, of this city. Rie 


New-year’s day.—We do not recollect.a new-year’s day so 
mild and pleasant as the one we have just celebrated... It was 
Indian summer, in its most smiling aspect. Perhaps no single 
day in the recent year, with the exception of Sundays, exhibited 
such a multitude of pedestrians in Broadway as filled it on 
this occasion. Of course, they were principally of the mas- 
culine gender, as the ladies were at home holding their annual 
levees, receiving and exchanging the compliments of the sea- 
son with their male visiters, and treating them to coffee, in- 
stead of wine and punch. This is an improvement of the 
age that cannot be too much applauded, and will’have a better 
effect than if the fair hostesses had all’signed the roll of g tem- 
perance society. +.” 


_..Jared, Canfield.—-The following is.copied, by.reauest, from. 
the Morning Courier and Enquirer.—No accounts have yet 
been received of Jared Canfield, who has been missing since 
the fourth of December last, from the lottery and exchange 
office at the corner of Vesey and Greenwich streets. We 
have been requested by his disconsolate relatives to give a 
description of his. person and appearance so as to put it in 
the power of the humane to doa good deed if apy opportw- 
nity should offer, tending to his discovery. Jared Canfield 
was between thirteen and fourteen years of age. His com- 
plexion, hair, and eyes were light. He was about four feet 
eight or ten inches in height. Any information leading to 
his discovery, living or dead, may be left at the corner of Vesey 
and Greenwich street, or at this office. Editors would confer 
a favour on his relatives, by inserting in their papers a notice 
similar to the present. 
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Collegiate Institute at Brooklyn.—An academy, highly 
respectable in its patronage, and sanctioned by the approval 
of some of our most eminent divines and scholars, has been 
lately established for young ladies under this title, at the above 
place. The systeunof instruction is ample, and comprehends 
all the elegant as well as useful departments of physical and 
mental education, The institute is under the direction of 
‘Messrs. Van Doren, and, from the prospectus of their courses 
of instruction, we feel warranted in drawing the most favour- 
able anticipations of their success. The proximity of this semi= 
‘nary to New-York, the heathful site chosen for its location, 
and the extensive and highly useful system of discipline 
and improvement intended to be pursued in it, recom- 
mend it to the serious attention and generous encouragement 
of this community. 

American Institute of the city of New-York—We have 
received a copy of the address delivered before this useful 
association, at their late fair, by James Lynch, esq., accom- 
panied with a report of the fair, drawn up by a committee 
appointed for the purpose. The perusal has gratified us ex- 
ceedingly, and furnished us with much light on the true objects 
of the institute. It has been generally believed that these 
objects were exclusively confined to the promotion of the suc- 
ode of manufactures. This impression, we are happy to be 
informed by Mr. Lynch, isaltogether erroneous. Its members 
are arranged into,four departments, to be denominated seve- 


The Truth Teller.—The first number of the sixth volume 
of this excellent weekly journal was issued on Saturday last. 
A partial change has taken place in the proprietorship, and 
William Denman, esq. who has conducted, and with great 
ability, the editorial department from the commencement of 
the work to the present day, has become the owner. .'The 
contents of the impression before us are various, and extremely 
interesting, the quality of the paper good, and the typographi- 
cal execution very respectable. Altogether, the Truth Teller 
is a credit to the press of this city, and is, beyond doubt, the 
best Inish newspaper ever published in the United States, 


Moore’s Life of Sheridan, struck me asso particularly applica- 
ble,at the present moment of unrighteous zeal, that I could not 
refrain from sending them to you fcr publication. 
“Whatever may be thought of particular faiths and sects, 
a belief in a life beyond this world, is the only thing that 
pierces through the walls of our prison house, and lets hope 
shine in, upon a scene that would be otherwise bewildered and 
desolate. That believers who have each the same heaven in 
prospect, should invite us to join them, on their respective 
ways to it, is at least a benevolent officiousness, but that he, 
who has no prospect, or hope himself, should seek for compa- 
nionship in his foad to annihilation, can only be explained by 
that tendency in human creatures, to count upon each other 
in their despair, as well as their hope.” ae 
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good.” So farweare ready to goheartandhand withthe author © 
Beyond this, and when he under- ~ 


Communication.—Mr. Editor—The following remarks in - 
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Hours there were to 


Oh, ‘twas. when the 


O’er thé wave our bark would rove; 
Then we've heard the night-bird ‘wildly, 


Oft, whenyevening faded mildly, 5 | 


Breathe his vesper, tale of love. 


moon - light play-ing, O’er the 


HOURS THERE WERE. | 


mem’ - ry dear - er, Than the sun- bright scenes of 


day ; 
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Friends were fon - der, 


AS SUNG, WITH THE MOST UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE, BY MISS PATON, AT COVENT GARDEN ee es 
5 ‘ ~ gacas 


val - ley’s 
Ed 


Songs, like his, my love would sing me— 
Songs that warble round me yet: 

Ah! but where does memory bring mei 
Scenes like these I must forget. 


wasn  @ ee 
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But in dreams let love be near me, 
With the joys that bloom’d bofore ; 
Slumb’ring then ’twill sweetly cheer me, 

Calm to live my pleasures o’er. 


Set cee 
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Then, perhaps, some hope fay waken, 
In this heart-depress’d with care, 

And like flow’rs in vale forsaken, 

Live a Jonely beauty there. 


THE ROSE ApeeoLer. 
Onz summer morn a damask fair, 


Oped her soft bosom to the air, 
And from her velvet casket free 
Exhaled a store of fragrancy. 
Smilmg in youth her form she eyed 
in all the consciousness of pride, 
When, dancing o’er he ae parterre, 
The Breeze espied the béauty there, 
And stooped upon his,wing to seek 
A morning kiss from Rosa’s cheek. 
The flower perceived the sly intent, 
And lithely from his greeting bent ; 
Een asthe gay coquet will run 

rom him she wishes not to shun. 
As downward from the fond embrace 
She hid her brightly-blushing face, 
Beneath her-coy averted eye 
A Violet.of blended dye, 
Low sheltered by her leafy shade, 
Her variegated charms displayed. 

_. The rose bent back upon her-stem, 
And, with a consequential hem, 
che. st thou here,’’ she rudely cried, 

Reckless the queen of flowers beside ? 
Methinks, unmanner’d Miss, that I 
Could spare thy unasked company ; 
For thou art born of low degree, 
ana thy puny ancestry, 
By certain changeless laws of birth, 
Were wedded to the sordid earth. 
Ah, wherefore leave thy humble sphere 


= 
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Tis thine, enchanting flower, to rest 
On beauty’s lawn-encircled breast : 
°Tis thine to spread thy tinted wings 
Within the palaces 6f kings + 


And thine, when evening wraps the vale, 


To hold the pensive nightingale, 

As seated on thy budding stem 

She sings the young moon’s requiem. 

Yet still I envy, not thy state, 

Nor all the smiles that on thee wait. 

Yown that I am courted not— 

But then I am not quite’ forgot ; 

For oft with simple hues do I 

Detain the poets’ musing eye, 

While with the proudest flowers I share 

A part of nature’s kindly care: 

When summer shows her smile of glee, 

And all is mirth and melody, 

The cricket joins the general choir 

And ‘neath my leaflet tunes his lyre. 

Cruel thy blame, since I am not 

The author of wy lowly lob; 

Nor did I choose this near location 

To profit by the situation ; 

No vain desires my peace can hap 

They’re cradled in contentment’s Jap : 

Kind nature in my make combined _ 

A lowly form and humble mind, 

And this my pride has aye sufficed— 

To prize myself as I am prized.” 
Hence tet the wealthy nor the wise, 

The unenlightened poor despise, 


THE NEGLECTED CHILD. 


T never was a favourite, 
My.mother never smilec 

On me, with half the tenderness 
That blessed her fairer child ; 

Tve seen her kiss my sister’s cheek, 
While fondled on her knee ; 

T’ve turned away to hide my tears, 
There wa’ no kiss for me! 


And yet I strove to please, with all 
My little store of sense ? 

I strove to please, and infancy 
Can rarely give offence; * 

But when my artless efforts met 
A cold, ungentle check, 


" I did not dare to throw’ myself, 


In tears, upon her neck. 


How blessed are the beautiful ! 
Love watches o’er their birth ; _ 
Oh beauty ! in my nursery 
I learned to know thy worth ; 
For even there, I often felt 
Forsaken and forlorn ; 
And wished, for others wished it too, 
I neyer had been born ! 


I’m sure I was affectionate, 
But in my sister’s face, 

There was a look of love that claimed 
Asmile or an embrace. 

But when I raised my lip, to meet 
The pressure children prize, 


She lived ! she loved me for my 
My grief was at an end; 
T was a lonely being once, 
~~» But now Lhkevea friend! — +. > 


é 
STANZAS. © 
T’ve sat and seen one bright wave chase 
~~ Its fellow on the strand, - + 
Then fall away, nor leave a trace 
Upon the printless sand ; 
Though scarce the pebbles felt their shock, 
Those waves have worn the solid rock ! 
Pve sat and seen the autumn wind 
Amid the branches stray, 
So softly mild, so blandly kind, _ 
It scarcely stirred the spray ; 
* Yet soon it bore spring’s verdant birth, * 
To wither on its native earth. 
T’ve sat and seen the evening sun 
Sink from the golden sky, 
His long, bright race of glory run, 
And closed his golden eye ; 
So slow he passed, scarce changed the light, 
And yet he left the world in night. 


And like yon sea inhuman life ; 


Events like billows roll, * 


Moment-on moment, strife on strife, 
That change us, to the soul : o% 
And joys, like autumn leaves, fall fast—- 
Hope sets—and being’s light is past. 
P’ve stood on earth’s most daring height, 


: : ' But ever recollect that Heaven : : And seen the day-god rise, 
Epapead cheese | Bat {Scifi gom, | Nipekboietane ny ho, | yA econ 
‘O'erthine a deer ; A % je Andéthat.the meanest of the mea. oo. ey spoke not in my eyes, : y 


deepéned shade would throw. 
Poor thing ! I truly pity thee, 

That thou shouldst think to sort with me ; 
Oh, height of impudence and pride, 

To blossom by my courted side! 

But if thou think’st to gain from me 
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| Coacts with bim life’s varying scene. 
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A THOUGHT. 
As we look back through life 


* But oh! that heart too ly felee F cyt ar pays, ene a , 


The anguish of neglect ; 
IT saw my sister’s lovely form 
, With gems and roses decked : 
T did not covet them ; but oft, 


¥ 


Far from his shining presence hurled» 

All, too, that fades upon the carth, 
Too weak to linger here, 

Reblossoms'with a second birth, 


Mi vat eae In our moments of sadness : When wantonly reproved, To. deck the: vominsNoar : 
Shoe a eee high How few and how brief A envied her the Doar 4 ‘Shall hopd then, gem «home dower, 
Be sport for every passer-by.” Are its gleamings of gladness : 8 : Be frailer than a fading flower ? 


The violet heard the proud address, 

And looking up with gentleness, 

Thus spoke— Tis true that I may be 
‘Beneath a royal flow’r like thee ; 

That I and all my kin, by bintb, 
Are children of the lowly earth ; 

But then a great and generous mind, 
By virtuous principles refined, * 
Had ne’er derided us, because 

Were ruled by Nature’s sovereign laws. 


! ine to flourish proud_and high, 
4& tch the smile of every eye ; 
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Yet we find, midst the gloom 
That our pathway o’ershaded, 
A few spots of sunshine 
Still lingering unfaded. 


And memory still hoards _ 
As her richest of treasures, 
Some moments of rapture, 
Some soul-thrilling pleasures. 
One hour of such bliss 
Is a life, ere it closes ; 
’Tis one drop of fragrance, 
From thousands of roses! 


M. 


But soon a time of triumph came— 
A time of sorrow too— q 

For sickness, o’er my sister’s form 
Her venomed mantle threw. 

The features, once so beautiful, 3 
Now wore the hue off death ; 

And former friends shrank fearfully 
‘From her infectious breath. 


Twas then, unwearied, day and night 
I watched beside her bed, 

And fearlessly upon my breast 
I pillowed her poor head. 


t 


Ah, no! like autumn leaves that die 
To bloom again in spring, 
Fresh joys shall rise from those gone by, 
And fairer arr Shag ; Sage 
And when, like suns, hope sets in night, 
Shall she not beam from worlds more bright? 


GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITQR AND-PROPRIETOR, 

Published every Saturday, at 163»William-street, 
between Beckman andAnnstreets.—Terms four dollars 
per annum, payable in advance.—No subg¢ription re- 
ceived for a less period than one year. 
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_ Alas! alas! this yielding heart is still delusion’s shrine. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE FIRST TRANSGRESSION. 


My young, loved, my only one, so early gone astray! | 
Ab?! light has been the chast’ning rod until this mournful day ; 
‘Che future rises darkly now upon my gehing sight, 

Gone forth ’s the curse for him whe | on arm of mortal might. 


When sickness paled thy infant cheek, and quell’d thy sportive glee, 
Heaven heard the er of anguish breathed upon the bended knee ; 
And must I live to wail the day that gave me back my flower, 

The sweetexotic, cull’d with care to beautify my bower ? 


T'were better that the valley’s clods had press'd thy sinless brow, 
“Than see fhe dark unfaamg lines of guilt apen it now ; 

“otter th lwughing should close iu death s vternal night 

Exe burning tears of shame had quench’d its joy-diffusing light. 

Oh! holy wre the thoughts which rise within a mother’s breast, 

When trustiugly in earth she lays her cherish’d one to rest ; 

Yn high and glorious temple shrined her idol she beholds, 

Beyond temptation’s potent lure, or error’s subtle folds. 


She hears his lisping accents join in praises with the just, 
He is a heavenly inmate now, not sleeping in the dust, 
And canit be that thou art sent the messenger of ill, 
My little page of loneliness with gloomy lines to fill? 


Must I uproot the soothing bope, that when dark years prevail, 
When life is but a tasteless draught, and flesh and spirit fail »* 
Thy love, like sunset’s glowing tints, shall gild my day’s decline, 
And even on my grassy tomb with holy radiance shine? 

“Cling not to earth,’’ a warning voice is whispering in mine ear, ~ 
Such chilling accents pass ummark’d when sweeter tones are near ; 
Thy little arms aré@round my neck, the cheek prest close to mine, 


TO THE EVENING STAR. 


Thou melancholy star ! . 
Gazing on thee what visions thrill my breast : 
In thought I leave this weary world afar, 
And fly to thee for rest. 


T’ll speak to thee of days 
Long gone, of young affections all unseared ; 
When earth, unto my fondly trusting gaze, 
ge A paradise appeared. 

‘Those days of happy youth! 
Ev'n then I loved to muse upon thy beams, 


‘Sweet star {kindling bright hopes that seemed like truth— 


Alas, they were but dreams! 
‘Pve looked upomtice | 

In the lone stillness of a moonless night, 

And drank the music of the winds, low, soft, 
Hyroning the spirit’s flight. 
What habitants hast thou ? 

‘The loved departed ones of earth should be 

The dwellers of thy sphere—how blest were now 
The thought, their forms to see! 


And then what ecstacy, 
With those go prized to hold communion sweet ; 
‘Yo hear glad voices from the far blue sky =~ 
Pledges of love repeat. ‘ 


Communing with the dead ! 
And wherefore not? the living spirit is 
_ Wthereal, and its wings may overspread 
The phantom-land of bliss! 


Come then, ye blessed.ones ! 
Heart-treasures of life’s better years, oh ! come 
With your familiar looks, remembered’ tones— 

I call you from your home! 


I summon ye to tell ( 
‘The mysteries of your bright abode—oh ! say 
Do earthly hopes, and fears, and sorrows, dwell 
In thy blest land away ? 


Ah! no—it may not be— 
Wild fancy! prison-bound to earth, remain ! 
Like wave-tost men thrown back upon the sea, 
My thoughts return again ? 


SECRET PLEASURES. 
‘There is a transport of the soul, : 
Which swells the heart, we know not why ;— 
It spurns the fetter of control, 
And rises, like the buoyant sky, 
Tm many a nameless sympathy, 
‘That steals the path of life along, 
When thought is ranging high and free, 
And faney pours her witching song. 


But it were vain, the source to tell : 
__ From whence these rays of gladness come ; 
So gentle and unspeakable, 

Like land-winds. o’er the ocean’s foam ;— 
‘Telling the mariner of home ! 

Coloured by visions, wild and high, 
Fhe spisit, cold and wearisome, 

Js changed, like clouds in summer's sky. 
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Sometimes when the all-glorious sun 

Is proudly sinking to his rest, 
E're yet the twilight’s pall of dun 

Hath gather’d o’er the ocean’s breast 
Like sadness o’er a spirit blest : 

Then, in that thought-enkindling hour’ 
That spell will every scene invest 

The woods of spring, the bud, the flower, 
And sober autumn’s yellow vest. . 


Give me that spell! I cannot ask 
| A joy so rich and pure beside, 
1 As in that radiant light to bask 
if , By hope and memory saiGtided, 
And with the o’er-bending heaven allied ! 
It is a talisman, whose power 
We call, when restless storms betide, 
And it can soothe their darkest hour. 


Ever ArD. 


POPULAR TALES. 


A SWISS LEGEND. 

- Neakr the ruins of the old baronial castle of Wadenschwy, 
Petermann, a poor wood-cutter, was one day, in the heat of 
noon, felling wood. About twelve or fifteen years before 
the era of this legend, that yenerable old mansion had fallen 
into the possession of the city of Zurich. Tull then the 
massiveness of the building had preserved it from decay ; 
but, notwithstanding its beautiful situation, upon a hill be- 
hind the rich and stately burgh, and its fine view of the lake 
of Zurich, it was at last half demolished to make way for a 
more commodious castle, and now it stood in dreary loneli- 
ness, raising only one turret to the sky above the surround- 
ing wood, 

The industrious Petermann had up to this day been as in- 
different to the old castle as the manin the moon. He 
had never gone into it; nay, it is doubtful if he had ever 
so much as intentionally looked up to it; but, as he now 
chanced to be working very near it, and every blow of his 
|axe laid it more clearly open to his view, a thought struck 

him, witt@tdieerg e-bre 
himself with a sigh, ! if Icould get all the silver and 
gold which once glittered up there, I might well throw away 
my axe, and live comfortably all the rest of my days with 
my wife and children.” oa 

At this moment it seemed to the simple rustic, that some- 
thing moved in a hole of the mossy wall, and as he eyed it 
attentively, he overheard a low whispering and rustling, 
which appeared to come from the opening, ‘‘Odzooks,” 
thought he, “are the gipsies here? That would just suit 
me.” So throwing aside his axe, he climbed up the steep 
acclivity t0 the foot of the ruins, where he found a small aper- 
ture, through which he could easily look into the interior of 


plied his eyeto the hole; but, good heavens! what were the 
feelings of the poor wood-cutter, on perceiving within the 
ruined walls, two figures, so tiny, so marvellous, and so 
enigmatical in their gestures, that his fancy had never 
shaped any thing like them, when the winter evening talcs 
of goblins and gnomes circulated from lip to lip in his wife’s 
spinning-room.* 

Petermann beheld two little dwarfs, in long robes of ashen 
gray, with silver beards descending to their girdle, talking 
aloud, but quite unintelligibly, and in a chirping tone, as if 
they spoke the bird language, and bustling about within the 
four walls of the ruin, which now reflected the rays of noon 
almost like the glow of an oven. One of the little men 
seemed to exercise some authority over the other; for he 
kept always at the same place, whilst the other moved 
slowly to and'fro, about a kind excavation, into which 
he ever and anon descended ani re-appeared, bearing upon 
his shoulders to the light of day the most magnificent golden 
basins, silver cups, costly jewels; in short, all the riches 
which were ever conceived of in a fairy tale. Every piece 


| was examined, and laid in order, as the superior little figure 


seemed to direct; and then both the dwarfs stood and 


* It is the custom in the Swiss hamlets, and in some parts of Germany, 
for the peasantry to spend the long winter evenings alternately in one 
another's houses. On these occasions, one of their number sings 
i 8 popular legend, while tho rest diligently ply their distaff or 

“shuttle, - 


during his labour, and he said to} 


the tower. With some trouble he got firm footing, and ap-|' 


ory! ears. 


gazed upon the spectacle with an expression of compla- 
cency quite indescribable. The whole seemed to be con- 
ducted after the fashion of one of those reviews which thrifty 
shousewives occasionally take of their furniture, in which 
the contents of dusty corners, store-rooms, and attics are 
carefully spread out before the sun. 

Petermann’s heart felt row all alive, like a swarm of ants; 
feelings of the most conflicting kind crossed and chased 
each other by turns—astonishment, covetousness, curiosity, 
j}awe, and terror. A wonder it was that no exclamation 
‘jescaped his lips, But albay once,» sopt-black reven popped 
his head out of a hole, and stretching out his long neck over 
the little dwarfs, screamed from his hoarse throat three times 
rap—rap—rap, and drew the looks of the wood-cutter to 
him with a sort of spell, while, at the same moment, a 
noise like the shutting of a door was heard, and when Pe- 
termann again turned his eyes to look on the gold and sil- 
ver vessels, nothing but the barren stones met his eye; the 
strange jewellers, with all the magnificent exhibition, had 
vanished, without leaving a trace. 

‘Oh thou hellish raven!” at last burst from the lips of 
the disappointed peasant; he wiped the perspiration from 
his forehead, rubbed his eyes ten times over, stared again 
into the empty turret, and saw a few little birds and lizards 
running about in it, but not a-vestige of the treasures which 
had so lately fascinated his senses. . 

Three days Petermann remained thoughtful, silent, and 
gloomy, without any one, being able to conjecture what 
strange mischance had befallen the light-hearted woods- 
man. Every morning at the earliest dawn, and every evening 
in the latest twilight, he crept up to the old castle, where he 
;clambered about, knocking with his pick-axe, and turning 
llover stones and bushes, till he had thrown himself quite 
into a fever, in his anxiety. to discover the door, which he 
‘now supposed led to the treasure-chamber of the two 
| dwarfs, : 

Early in the morning of the fourth day which had elapsed 
since his adventure, Petermain was seated upon a Stone, on 
the border of the wood which covered a great part of the 
hill where the ruins stood, plunged in deep reflection 
and melancholy thought, and hesitating whether to sacri- 
fice any more of his precious time in scrambling and _pick- 
ing about the turret, when suddenly there sounded through 
the stillness of the morning, a clear, youthful voice, which, 
after having hastily sung a few verses at a distance, drew 
nearer, so that the wood-cutter recognised the following 
words : 

> Fortune's a bird too sly to take, 
Céase then the fond endeavour, 


As subtle as the wily snake, 
To-day as false as ever. 


With tiny eggs she decks her nest, 
Building where it may please her ; 

i But ah! he meets a bitter jest, 

The clown that thinks to seize her. 


Hark to her pong : * Come take me, friend ‘"* 
But whoso will pursue it, 

Hot in the chase, shall miss his end, 
And ever after rue it. 


The voice was that of an errant-scholar, who, in a singular 
dress, came tripping onwards, rather beside the path than 
upon it, through the dewy grass. He wore a barret-cap upon 
his head, from his shoulders floated a wide black robe, the 
loose folds of which, as formed above the girdle, seemed to 
servélthe purpose of wallets; the skirts of this robe were 
turned up and fastened to the girdle; his under-dress was 
also black, and formed a piece with his hose and shoes, the 
fiery-red heels of which raised the wearer almost three 
inches above their points. ‘ 
‘Ho now, good friend,” said the wanderer to the wood- 
cutter, “why sit you there breathing melancholy abroad 
over the merry world, from your morning seat? You are 
just like the dog upon the heap of hay.” 
“That I am,” replied the wood-cutter roughly. 
« And that’s being very silly,” answered thescholar. “There 
lis wealth of gold under you; but it is of just as much value 
to you as the heap of hay was to the dog.” 
Petermann gaped and stared on the stranger at these words. 
“ An enchanter, a sorcerer, a devil’s conjurer,”* sounded in his 
“ Hey-day, my heart,” nevertheless, thought he, “this 
' fellove comes at a right hour.” ‘i > 


u 
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brooding in vain, if I cared at all for gold or silver.” 


« J my good friend,” replied the scholar, “ J, for instance, 
don’t care a farthing for it; and you, if you were wise, would 


care as little,” 
“Precious wisdom that!” murmured Petermann. 


summer days, with nothing to eat but milk and bread.” 


_. “Poh, what matters that,” answered the scholar; “you 
are in good health, and merry withal; that stands writ- 
ten red as cherries upon your cheek. However, if you wish 
to try it, Ican easily do something to give you a sight of this 


treasure.” 

“Tf L wish totry it !% exclaimed Petermann. 
af wonder, certainly I do wish to tryit! Set about it instantly 
open me the whole below, and with three grasps I make my 
self a rich and happy man!” 

Gently, gently,” was the answer. 
now to the owlet’s nest above us; and do you, my impatien 


friend, when twelve o’clock has struck, join me there, when I 


will see what can be done for you.” 


With these words the stranger took his way gaily up the 
steep hill, leaving the wood-cutter gaping after him with open 


mouth. 


The honest Petermann had now some strange sensations, 
“Well,” muttered he to 
himself, “Vl try to resume my work for a short time, that I 
may in future be able, during my leisure and repose, to figure 
to myself how stoutly I handled the axe for the last time ;” and 
with this he rose, whistled a merry tune, took his axe, and 


and already felt himself very grand. 


cut away so briskly, that it was quite a pleasure to behold him 


' An hour before noon he went home, eat his dinner cheer- 
fully with his honest spouse, Salome, took a romp with his 
three children, and before the expiry of an hour, was again in 


the wood, where he made his way through thick and thin 


without heeding the regular path, till he reached the old castle, 


and joined his friend in the black mantle. 


“TI have had a good deal of trouble,” said the scholar. 
“Truly, my good friend, the treasure-keepers here below us 
I had hard enough work to find 
ihe door.” With these words, he pointed with a long ivory 
wand to the weather-beaten wall; and, lo! between the 
rubbish, thorns, and thistles, a small gate was visible, which, 


are obstinate, cross fellows! 


in truth, Petermann had never seen before. 
It struck twelve o’clock in the village. 


ments. 


“‘ With this instrument,” said he, ‘be armed, my hero, 
Three 
doors will open before you at its touch; cast nota single 
look behind you—speak not a word—touch nothing—in the 
last chamber you may take three grasps with both your 
But remember, one 
Be prudent, the day is 
a rare one—the stars are propitious—all the powers of the 
subterranean world are tamed; go—be silent; take—be 


and step down into the dwelling of the silent people. 


hands at whatever your heart wishes. 
word, and every thing disappears. 


daring.” 
Petermann took one of the points of the rod in each hand 


as the magician directed him; and stepped boldly foyward 
t the 
first touch of the rod it opened with a creaking noise, and 
the sinrple-~wood-cutter was’ néarly shouting aloud when he 
heard the very same sound which three days before attended 


over the loose rubbish till he reached the iron door. 


the disappearance of the little dwarfs in the turret. 


But his mouth was instantly shut by a spasm of disgust 
when he entered a dripping, feeble-lighted chamber, full o 


the most horrid reptiles he ever saw ; it seemed the audience 
hall of toads and salamanders; bats whistled like hail- 
showers through the air—horrid serpents and dragons crept 
"hissing about over each other—all the spawn of poisonous 
nature seemed here concentrated, and crawled around the 
feet of the wood-cutter as if they wished to bury him in a 


living tomb. 


Petermann, however, kept steadily on in a straight direc- 
tion towards a larger door, which he saw through the 


© Yes,” said Petermann aloud, “I know it; what a pity it] 
is!. [know perfectly well what a vast deal of riches and jewels 
are beneath my feet. But if I were able to look through the 
mountain, like your reverence, I would not be sitting here 


“No, I 
am not so wise! If Icould get at the gold you talk of, I 
would soon throw my axe aside. Your reverence has probably 
never tried what it is to cut wood in the forest for six burning 


“In the name 


“T go strait up even 


The magician 
placed the wood-cutter at his right hand, waved three times 
in the air with his wand, pointing towards the north, mur- 
mured, with much grimace, a potent spell, directed the 
wood-cutter to lay aside alliron or other metal that he might 
have about him, and then drew, with great solemnity, a 
three-pronged divining rod from one of the folds offhis gar- 
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clouds of bats, directly" before him at the distance of about 
fifty steps. He touched it, and at the second touch, it opened 
with a shrill clear sound like that of shivered glass, and a per- 
fume of roses anda rosy light streamed upon his intoxicated 
senses. “ My stars! this is something better,” thought the 
wood-cutter, But how did he gape to behold, close upon his 
right hand as he entered, a beautiful lady reclining upon a 
splendid sofa, who raised her head covered with beautiful ring- 
lets, threw her sparkling glances upon him as he entered, and 
presented him with a magnificent golden cup, brimming over 
with the red odorous juice of the grape. Petermann was in 
an ecstacy of delight and surprise, and if the lady had spoken 
he would’ certainly have answered her merrily without reflec- 
tion. Her silence, however, and the solemn tranquillity of the 
splendid room, overawed him so much, that his tongue re- 
mained fettered, and he thus gained time to recover from his 
trance of pleasure. After some hesitation, and again listening, 
but without turhing his head, he reached the third door, 
which was a folding éneof elegant workmanship. 

Here it required the third touch of the rod to open the two 
leaves of the door, but so gently and quietly did they move, 
that they seemed rather to disappear than to open. Petermann 
was instantly dazzled by the indescribable lustre which now 
met hiseyes. It was not the glare of candlesor of a fire, nei- 
ther that of the clear sunbeams when they stream through a 
window, but the glitter of the heaps of treasure which pro- 
duced this overpowering brilliance. Silver, gold, precious 
stones of every kind, mother of pearl, ivory, corals, treasures 
wrought and unwrought, were here heaped together in a 
number of chests, boxes and caskets, or placed on the table or 
on boards on the floor ; every heap outshining another in mag- 
nificence.—In truth, the other day the two little bearded folks 
had got up into the sun some miserable specimens only of this 
imperial treasure ; for here was a profusion of elegant vessels 
alone, which even a sturdy wood-cutter would have had trou- 
ble enough to carry-above ground in thrice twenty-four hours. 

Along pause -of-asténishifient detained Petermann upon 

the threshold of the portal, while he felt himself deprived of 
the power of speech by a kind of blissful ecstacy at the sight 
of the treasures which lay here at his command; but at last 
a loud shout of astonishment, ‘‘ Heavens! how much !” burst 
irresistibly from his lips. 
Suddenly a clash of thunder was heard,—the darkness of 
the darkest night fell like a mountain over the subterranean 
treasure,—the hill trembled to its foundation, and with it 
shodk the heart of'the child of man who had ventured down 
into its recesses. Strength and” ciousness forsook him, 
while he was lifted away as upon the wings of a raging 
whirlwind, and, during a moment of dreadful suspense, borne 
backward through the pitchy darkness of the resounding 
chamber. a ‘4 

When he recovered it was evening, the reddening blaze 
of the sky threw a cheering light into the eyes of the poor 
wood-cutter, as he opened them with a convulsive motion, 
unconscious of what had happened to him, and not daring 
for some time so much as to look behind him or'move. The 
poor fellow then got his two elbows placed upon-his knees, 
and his doubled fists applied to his ears, and sat thus like an 
immovable image of stone in some heathen temple.’ At first 
he began to roll his eyes, and point his ears, to try if he 
could recall to his recollection what had happened to him. 
At last he ventured to turn his head, and now remembering 
distinctly the errant-scholar in black robes, the magic wand, 
the divining rod, the iron gate, looked fearfully around him 
for all these objects, as they presented themselves to his 
memory, but in vain. Something now rustled close to 
him, among the bushes, and he leaped up with terror, was 
gently called back into the reality of his own quiet life, when 
his two elder children jumped out of the hazel-bushes, and 
behind them appeared Salome, who wished him a happy 
evening, indear and well-known accents. The faithful Sa- 
Lome, though not so.charming.as the lady in-the vaults.of 
the castle, but with an expression of much greater good-will 
in her countenance, sat down beside him upon the fallen 
leaves, and placed the two children between their father 
and the red evening glow. ‘‘Is it not true,” said she smiling, 
‘is it not true, Petermann, that two such golden heads are 
worth all other treasures, and make us richer than many a 
king?” At this moment the sound of the errant-scholar 
seemed to resound from afar— 


‘Abroad for fortune wilt thou roam ? 
Nay cease the fond endeavour: 

She dwells at home,—and scorning home 
You lose your chance for ever."’ 
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A little sense is requisite to polish the behaviour; but a 
great deal to polish the mind. 


yi 
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Tue celebrated Italian 4 Metastasio was the son of a 
common mechanic, and used, when a little boy, to sing his 
extemporaneous verses about the streets. The father of 
Hayden, the great. musical composer, was.a wheel-wright. © 
The father of the painter, Opie, was a working carpeater, 
in Cornwall. The parents of Sebastian Castalio, the ele- 
gant Latin translator of the Bible, were poor peasants, whe 
lived among the mountains in Dauphiny. The Abbe Haut- 
efeuille, who distinguished himself in the seventeenth cen: 
tury, by his inventions in clock and watchmaking, was the 
son of a baker; and Parini, the modern satiric poet of Italy, 
was the son of a peasant. The parents of Dr. John Pri- 
deaux, who afterwards rose to be bishop of Worcester, were 


fin such poor circumstances, that they were with difficulty 


able to keep him at school till he had learned to read and 
write ; and he obtained the rest of a education by walks: 


ing to Oxford, and. getting employed:in the g 


as assistant in the kitchen of Exter College, in which sv- 


ciety he remained till he gradually made his way to a fellow- 


ship. The father of Inigo Jones, the architect, was a cloth- 
worker. Sir Edmund Saunders, chief justice of the court ox 


king’s bench in the reign of Charles II., was originally an. 
errand boy at the inns of the court. Linneus, the founder of 
the science of botany, although the son of the clergyman o. 

a small village in Sweden, was for some time apprenticed to 
a shoemaker. . The famous Ben Jonson worked for some 
time as a bricklayer or mason. Dr. Isaac Maddox, who in 

the reign of George IJ. became bishop first of St. Asaph, and 

then of Worcester, and who is well known by his work in 

the defence of the doctrine and discipline of the church of 
England, was in the first instance placed by his friends with 

a pastry-cook. The late Dr. Isaac Milner, dean of Carlisle 
and Lucasion professor of mathematics at Cambridge, was 
originally a weaver—as was also his brother Joseph, the well 
known author of a history of the church. Of the same pro- 
fession was also, in his younger days, the late Dr. Joseph 
White, professor of Arabic at Oxford. The celebrated John 
Hunter, one of the greatest anatomists that ever lived, 
scarcely received any education whatever until he was twen- 

ty years old. @ 


“A page of poetry,” said queen Elizabeth, ‘‘is of little mat- 
ter; beit so: but of a truth I tell thee, Cecil, it shall master 


full many a. bold heart that the Spaniard cannot. troyble ; it 


shall win to it full many @ proud and, flighty one, that even 
chivalry and manly comeliness cannot touch. I may shake 
titles and dignities by the dozen from my breakfast-board ; 
but I may not save those upon whose heads I shake them 
from rottenness and oblivion. This year they and their 
sovran dwell together, next year they and their beagle. 
Both have names, but names perishable. The keeper of my 
privy seal is an earl: what then? the keeper of my poul- 
try yard isa Cesar. In honest truth, a name given toa 
man, is no better than a skin givento him: what is not 
natively his own, falls off and comes to nothing.” 


Vondel, like many of the other literary men of Holland, 
had begun life as a commercial man, and originally kept a 
hosier’s shop at Amsterdam; but he gave up the manage- 
ment of his business to his wife, when he commenced his 
career as an author. He died in extreme old age, in the year 
1679, after having occupied during a great part of his life, the 
very highest “place in the literature of his country. The 
French mathematician, Henry Pitot, was the author of se- 
veral ingenious works, and particularly of a treatise on the 
management of vessels at sea. This book was long adopt- 
ed by the French government, as the text-book for the in- 
struction of the. navy, and being translated into English, 
procured the writer the honour of admission into the royal 


llsociety. Yet he had reached his twentieth year before he 


began to pay any _attention to leamjpn gen en one 

The mind perceives, by occasion of outward objects, as. 
much more than is represented to it by sense, as a learned 
man does in the best written book, than an illiterate person 
or brute. Tothe eyes of both the same characters will ap- 
pear; but the learned man, in those characters will see hea-~ 
ven, earth, sun and stars; read profound theorems of phi- 
losophy or geometry, learn a great deal of new knowledge 
from them, and admire the wisdom of the composer; while 
to the other nothing appears but black strokes drawn on 
while paper. ae : 

Genoa was overrun with idle poor, till ie 
man built a spacious hospital and workhouse, to which all 
vagrants were sent and confined; and the better to clear _ 
all places of beggars, alms were prohibited under a penalty ; 


__all of the old cast—more of them demons than men, and fitter 


ad 


_ year 1613, Foscarini, a popular patrician, falls a victim to the 
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every one except the infirm, who were comfortably relieved, 
was set to work according to his ability, and if his earnings 
were found to exceed the charges of his maintenance and 
clothing, the surplus was faithfully delivered to him. 

We once knew an old gentleman, no less remarkable for 
his eccentricities than he was for his honesty of purpose, whose 
tule it was, to dismiss from his service any servant, who, on 
coming to his employment, ‘picked holes” (to use his own 
expression) in the work of the one whose place he was called 
to fill. He reasoned, and with great truth, “that the man 
who could be mean enough to draw a comparison, with a view 
of disparaging another and of elevating himself, must certain- 
by lack moral honesty, and that the consciousness of it made 
him resort to the miserable trick of bolstering up his preten- 
sions to a reputation to which he had, in fact, no just claim.” 
He said, ‘* You may set it down as a general rule, that a man 
of real merit, of genuine worth, will never stoop to build up 
his own fame at the expense of another.” 

Wrycherléy ‘Had ‘his odd particulatity about him, from 
the loss of his memory; that the same chain of thought 
would return into his mind, at the distance of two or three 
years, without his remembering that it had been there be- 
fore. Thus perhaps he would write one year an encomium 
upon avarice, for he loved paradoxes, and a year or two 
after, in dispraise of liberality; and in both the words 
only would differ; and the thoughts be as much alike as 
two medals of different metals out of the same mould. 

The celebrated French dramatist Moliere, could only read 
and write very indifferently when he was fourteen years of 
age. It had been intended that he should follow the pro- 
fession of his father, who was an-upholsterer ; but upon be- 
ing taken on one occasion about the time we have mention- 
ed by his uncle to the theatre, his passion for literature was 
so much excited, that he would hear of nothing but going to 
college, to which he was accordingly soon after sent. 

There is the same difference between Corneille and Ra- 
cine, as there is between wn homme de genie, and un homme 
@esprit. Corneille has more fire than Racine, bolder strokes, 
and in some things is not unlike Shakspeare. Racine’s 
tragedies are all good; and as to Corneille’s, even his great- 
est enemies would allow six of these to be so. 

It is a very easy thing to devise good laws; the difficulty 
is to make them effective. The great mistake is that of 
looking upon men as virtuous, or thinking that they can 
be made«so by. lawss and consequently the greatest art 
of a politician, is to render vices serviceable to the cause 
of virtue. 

Many grounds of calculation proceeded on by celebrated 
writers, are little better than those proceeded on by the Em- 
peror Heliogabulus, who formed an estimate of the immense 
greatness of Rome from ten thousand pound weight of cob- 
webs which he had found in that city. 

The mind which does not converse with itself, is an idle 
wanderer, and all the learning in the world is fruitless and 
misemployed ; whilst in the midst of his boasted knowledge, 
aman continues in profound ignorance of that which, in 
point both of duty and advantage, he is most concerned to 
know. 

A prince should know how to take advantage of his mi- 
nisters’ talents, but he ought never to follow their counsels 
blindly; he may lend himself to men, but not yield himself 
up absolutely to them. 

He who would strike out any thing novel in architecture, 
commits a folly in safety ; his house and he may stand ; but 
he who attempts it in politics, carries a torch, from which at 
the first narrow passage we may expect a conflagration. 

Nothing does more hurt in a state than that cunning men 
pass for wise ones. 
ed 

FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

———eEeEeoooeooeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaSSSS 
FOSCARINI, THE PATRICIAN OF VENICE.* 

A Venetian story, the incidents of which are mixed up 
with one of the frequent tumults of the city, in which, in the 


vengeance of one of the inquisitors. The writer is familiar 
with the events and recorded manners of the times—a very 
common qualification now,by the way, remarkably contrasting 
with the state of novel writing half a century ago; but he takes 
things as he finds them, without feeling the necessity of in- 
quiry or doubt; and so, of course, the Venetian noblesse, (ex- 
cept the younger members, ) the ancients, the inquisitors, are 


for melo-dramas than sober realities. The story, however, ||still fixed upon him, and though not returned, she still labours 
for the most part, is agreeably told, almost wholly narrative, ||to serve him. Tracked now to the ambassador’s house, a 
and verv little burthened with reflection; distinct and intel-||handle is made of this by his foes, who represent him as 
ligible in the details generally, but too circumstantial for the ||caballing with the enemies of the state, and e is seized and 
particulars to be readily caught by the reader—a fault past all ||plunged into the dungeons of the inquisition. No mercy is 


redemption ; for the glancer of novels, of course, wishes to read |{in store for him; old Gradenigo, who wanted nothing but a 


as he runs, and not to be perpetually summoned to considera- 
tion, or the ascertainment of consistencies. 


Foscarini, the hero, is just returning from his French em- 


decent pretence for wreaking his vengeance, resolves to des- 
patch him. His lovely daughter appeals and exculpates in 
vain. The young nobles conspire—a rebellion rages—the in- 


bassy, in company witha friend, a Venetian exile, under the ||uisition itself is stormed—the devils within—the inquisitors, 
disguise of his secretary and a Moorish name, Almoro; and || We mean, persist—and the turbulent scene ends with the 
also a page, who is really a Moor, with some mystery about death of the unlucky Foscarini, the suppression of the rebel- 
him not very essential to the story. They are gliding along lion, and the misery of the ladies, one of whom dies, and the 


in a gondola, now within sight of Venice, and finding, upon 
a careful estimate, there is just time to tell his story to his 
friend, he tells it, circumstantially, up to the very minute. He, 
it appeared, was of the first families of Venice, and had been 
engaged to a lady of another distinguished family, whose. 
face, according to a practice not uncommon in Venice, and 
‘very common in novels about Venice ladies, he had not seen, 
and was not. to see till the bridal ceremony ; and in whose 
features, when unveiled, he discovered a person whom he had 
encountered not long before, in a very equivocal position. 
Though in the presence of her assembled relatives, he re- 
nounced the match without explaining, in mercy to the lady, 
braved the family resentments, and luckily escaped their 
poniards. Though passionately devoted to his country, ab- 
sence became desirable, and he had influence enough to get 
appointed ambassador to France. At Paris the young noble 
soon got again into difficulties, occasioned by a passionate 
attachment to the daughter of the Spanish ambassador, 
which, in spite of the jealousies and prohibitions of his govern- 
ment, who did not approve of foreign connexions, he deter- 
mined to prosecute. The marriage day was fixed, all in se- 
cret, when suddenly, without giving a hint of the cause, the 
lady vanished, father and all; and the forlorn Foscarini was 
left a second time, the victim of his too easy confidence. Re- 
covering his good spirits, however, and his mission terminat- 
ing, he was now returning to Venice, to render an account of 
his embassy. Scarcely landed, he discovers the Spanish jilt 
was at Venice, and actually the wife of her cousin, Don some- 
body, the resident ambassador. Though desirous of shunning 
her, contact becomes inevitable, especially as his page, the 
young Moor, some way connected with the lady’s family, and 


The lady, too, wishes it; simply to explain, and set her- 
self right in the esteem of her quondam admirer—to whose 
interests, that is, to screen him from the vengeance of the 
laws, which forbade foreign marriages, she had, in fact, sacri- 
ficed her own happiness. This interview, however, is not 
easily accomplished. Foscarina has other business to occupy 
him; he desires to persuade the Venetians to go to war with 
the Spaniards, if possible, but at all events war with some- 


net, remarkable for-diseretion, wishes to promote an interview, | 


other had long been a San Lorenzo nun, and continues so. — 
SR SEER ESE RE ASS SE ES SE SES 


THE DRAMA. 


THE DRAMA OF MARIE MIGNOT. 


THERE is no romance so romantic as that of real life, and 
no materials for a work of fiction so efiective as the simple 
truth. The drama of Marie Mignot, which is at present en- 
joying more vogue in Paris than any that has been produced 
for several years, is founded on a personal history of the most 
romantic description. As it is little known, we shall glance 
at its chief details. Marie Mignot, who was lifted from a 
counter to a throne, to fall thence to the lowest conceivable 
depth of human wretchedness, was the daughter of a linen 
draper of Grenoble. She was a person of very restricted in- 
tellect, of passions so limited as to be entirely under her own 
control, of some beauty, and gifted with a native simplicity 
of manner, which won all who looked upon her. She was 
first beloved by the private secretary of a councillor of parlia- 
ment in the reign of Louis XIV., who was engaged to marry 
her, when an accident of the. most extraordinary description, 
which can only be alluded to, not recounted, caused the mar- 
riage to be broken off suddenly. This rupture, and especialy 
the immediate occasion of it, made some noise in Grevble, 
and excited the curiosity of the old councillor himge! to see 
this beauty, who had been so beloved and then, “serted by 
his secretary. He saw her—was smitten wiper charms— 
found fault with the folly of his secretary losing such a 
treasure, and committed a greater himse® by marrying the 
little grisette. 

The moment Marie became these of. the couneillor of 
parliament, she totally changed ¥T manhers and mode of 
life; procured instructions fro the first masters in every 


kind of fashionable accomplis2°ot 3 and Wen in a con: 
dition to receive and mix ~ith the best society of the city. 


But her old husband verr’00" left her to enjoy her new rank 
by herself,—leaving pend a very handsome fortune to con- 


sole his widow for hi ‘SS: 
Once her own vttess; She soon bethought her of quitting 


body; and at last, by the exertions of himself and his friends, |] , place where }° low origin was so well known; she left 
war is declared against the Uscoques, whose piracies were|! Grenoble, and "ent to Paris; where, by means of a lavish 
winked at by the duke of Styria, their sovereign ; and notwith- expenditure ‘ her wealth, she created a lively ‘sensation,’ 
standing all opposition, he himself gets the command. Hel| ang nothis Wa talked of fora time but the charming widow. 
was very popular with all the young nobles; and the poor||ghe we 800 surrounded by lovers and aspirants for her 
ones, who were numerous, and looked with ardour to a war || hana“ fortune ; among others the famous Mareschal de 
asa source of plunder. In this expedition, nothing could exceed || 7.4tal songht her favour—thinking with her wealth to rebuild 


Foscarini’s successes ; but unluckily, in the very midst of them |/48 dilapidated fortunes. He made her an offer of marriage, 


comes, in company with his page, Donna Margaretta, th; 
Spanish lady, to the camp, where the long sought for ip<* 
view at last takes place, and a full explanation follows von- 
ducting her back to the vessel, the whole party were ized by 
some Greek pirates, to the serious mortification, +f Course, of 
the gallant commander ; but from this awkward seston; he 
was rescued by another apparently untoward affair—wrecked 
in a storm, and thrown, without the pirates, but with the 
lady, on the shore. The effect of thus being thrown to- 
gether, they scarcely knew where, was some little inroad 
upon the lady’s prudence, and some soft effusions of mutual 
fondness, when suddenly the roar of cannon—fortunately it 
was his own—brought them to their senses; he returned in 
time to resume his command, and she proceeded to Venice. 


In the meanwhile Foscarini’s enemies at home, political 
and personal, especially the old father of the lady to whom he 
had been originally betrothed, and who was now one of the 
three inquisitors, were all at work to procure his recall. They 
succeeded, and his return was speedily followed by disas- 
trous consequences. The lovers again meet—a fire occurs, 
from which he rescues the lady, and searching for a place of 
refuge, accident throws him in contact with the inquisitor’s 


& * A novel in peagelpmes, lately published in London. 
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daughter. Explanations here also, of course, ensue, and his 


and rank being what the gay widow, with all her simplicity, 
most sighed after, she accepted it, and they were wed. The 
marechal soon dissipated the fortune of the widow (which in 
truth was not so large as her expensive mode of living seemed 
to indicate), and he then died, leaving her little but rank to 
console her for her double loss. She had still her personal 
charms, however, and these served her more effectually than 
ever, in attracting the notice and at length the love of John 
Casimir, King of Poland—who, after having been first a 
jesuit and then a cardinal, succeeded to the throne of Poland, 
married the widow of, his brother Uladislas, abdicated the 
crown, and came to Paris, where Louis XIV. gave him the 
Abbey of St. Germain-des-Pres.—This “king and no king” 
saw the charming widow of the marechal—loved, and secretly 
married her—not so secretly, however, but what the lady was 
able to cause it to be pretty well known: to which end shie 
never spoke of the king except in the following words, “my 
lord the king of,” (e rot mon sezgneur.) : 
She had now reached the height of her fortune; and w 

have not space to follow her in her fall. Suffice it that she 
survived her royal husband many years, and was reduced to 
such an extremity of poverty and wretchedness that she ac- 
tually became a beggar in the public streets, and was found 


|suspicions prove to have been ill-placed. Her affections are || dead of want at a church door! 


a 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
‘ PAINTING. i 
Iv I had the privilege of living over several lives, in one of 
them I should study painting. It is no mystery to me that 
rien have deveted themselves so assiduously to this charm- 
ing art. There is in it a quality of magic. It is independ- 
ent of time and place. Scenes and persons distant and 
vanished are brought back. There are so many objects 
which appeal through the eye to the imagination and the 
heart, so many scenes abroad in the fields and woods, 
such bright and graceful groups of my own race, continually 
arrest attention, and images so fair and endearing so often 
Slide by me, which I long to seize upon their wild flight to 
oblivion, that I have often wished to be a painter. I would 
not endure the labour of learning, the long lonely hours of 
yain endeavour, the sequestration from exereise and society 
necessary if one who means to excel ;, but my fancy has 
shaped it a8 some heavenly gift, free from the difficulties 
and imperfections which ever mingle with all human acquire- 
ments, IfI had been thus blessed by nature, it were worth 
while to look into my gallery. Many a delicious scene 
would be there ;, and, perhaps, here and there a face which 
has beamed before me, as unconscious of my admiration as 
if it had been a star. But if you would feel the spell of the 
painter, wait till some being whom you loved has gone down 
to the dust. You have traced her from health, beauty, 
and pleasure, through the dark passages of disease. Day 
after day has only borne her deeper into the awful abyss. 
Her Hebe cheeks are sunken and ashy, those red lips are 
withered, the long motionless lashes are closed over those 
impressive eyes, and the silver voice is hushed for ever. You 
have stood by her new grave. You have heard careless 
men shovel the pebbly earth upon her coffin, and when 
the strange and dream-like ceremonies are completed, 
and the various crowd dispersed to the business of the 
Weld, you have gone back to the deserted dwelling, where 
increiulous imagination hears her step and her voice in 
every Mise and whisper. Now look upon her picture. 
You will The speak, There is nothing in language to ex- 
press the SMSilar mixture of fancy and reality, of pleasure 
and anguish Wh which the mind is filled; but you gaze 
upon the full lips &q dimpled checks, the eyes follow yours 
with the motion of Yre, and the curls, clustering about the 
familiar brow, almost Wye with the stirring air. It is at'such 
a moment that we acknOJedge the mastery of the painter. 
But have you ever been x. duced into the room of a bad 
painter? All sorts of faces 16 at you from the walls. 
The artist directs your attenth, «, 4 gure perched up 
somewhere in a glare of light. hap sa human being of 
the male gender, in mighty fine appay \ 4, Mie evil haa 
after the fashion of all paintings, over \ no backlog aif 
are : of the chair. 
and great long fingers sticking out straig, Swithian Gt dent 
intention of appearing to the most possibl dvantaze: 

, ; ge; or, 
perchance, one of the lovelier kind, loade ‘ith magnifi- 
cence, damask curtains and sky in the distance, +1... dew 
upon you in a manner positively irresistible. Uh. h 
slender proof the artist perhaps asks you to select hi. b's 
nal from the circle of bystanders. You look around, 


lessly, without perceiving any face which could be twisv. 
into a resemblance, and at length fix upon the wrong one. 4 

Persons are much in the habit of underrating the value of 
a portrait. They evade the solicitations of their families to 
procure their likenesses with trifling replies. ‘‘ What should 
such an ordinary mortal as I have my likeness taken for? 
Iam notso vain. Let the young and the lovely enrich the 
canvass ; but I have no pretensions to beauty.” Butisthere 
nothing endearing but smooth and pretty faces? The eye 
of affection finds a sweetness in your features from their 
associations with mind. They do not love you for your 


shape and appearance. They are bound to you, heart = 


heart, by the invisible links of clinging recollections; and, 
when you are torn away, as you must be, and in all the 
bustle and variety, in all the merriment and anguish of hu- 
man nature, they never meet you again, it is then that the 
canvass seems to snatch from the grave its victim, and to 
become fraught with a richness and a spell, which the 
wide universe beside could not have afforded. And the 
pale painter, who has stolen from the dark fury of death and 
time, this visible impress of what you love, seems like an 
enchanter, endowed with the faculties of creation. 

I deem it a duty in all parents who have families of affec- 
tionate children growing up around them, to bequeath to 
them an inheritance of this nature. Every idle chance may 


ymanding. There isa Roman grace and loftiness in his de- 


upon what a slender thread hangs the important gift of 
human life; nor how light a breeze may waft the beautiful 
and airy fabric away. Then, when the awful erisis has 
taken place, and dust has been consigned to dust ,and ashes 
to ashes, be yet among them. Surely, in gazing upon those 
beloved features, so teeming with all the sweet and powerful 
associations of nature, while the throbbing bosom heaves, 
and the big tears swell up into their eyes, the lips of the still, 
picture will yet speak to them. The lessons you have taught 
will be more deeply imprinted on theirmemories; and from 
the prostration of anguish their bereaved spirits will rise, 
supported almost as if in your very presence. : 
But the painter has yet a higher influence upon society. 
Portraits are individual blessings, interesting only within a 


contracted circle ; and even those who love the departed 
hasten on to their own fate, disappear from the face of the 
earth, and the picture which has unlocked all the hidden 
feelings of warm and deep hearts, becomes. itself asa) 
stranger. "The portrait painter, therefore, toile.only for the’ 
age in which he lives. If-he would aim at immortality, he 
must paint from history or imagination. History, in the 
first place, offers him an opportunity to appeal at once to 
the deepest and most interesting feelings of all civilized 
mankind. He conjures up before you the embodied scenes 
and persons which have been dimly floating in your curious 
fancy, and it seems as if you were introduced into some 
vast temple of time, where the old thief had arrayed-in order 
all his stolen treasures. The age in which you live, the 
people who surround you, pass away from your notice, and 
you seem to exist in the long vanished hour, whose objects, 
by the skill of one individual, have been arranged so visibly 
before your contemplation. 

I have been unconsciously led into these reflections by 
the sight of West’s painting of Christ rejected. At first the 
impression was by no means so powerful; but, after having 
visited it several times, there appeared to be something 
about it more than human. It is impossible for me to enter 
into any description of this masterly production, nor am I 
sufficiently acquainted with the art to pronounce upon its 
scientific merits. There is a kind of gentry who find 
fault, of course ; but the only censure which occurs to me 
is, that its excellence cannot be half comprehended in one 
visit, but breaks upon you gradually, like the dawning of 
day. The figure of our Saviour occupies a prominent sta- 
tion. We shouldbe cautious in deciding immediately upon 
its merits. It requires thought,-study, and a tolerably accu- 
rate knowledge of the subject, to take in the beauty and 
the extent of the conceptions which it embodies. The form| 
of our Redeemer can scarcely be described. The perfection 
of his figure, the living, I could almost say, breathing image 
of elevated patience and sweetness of character and god- 
like contemplation. The face, pale with the extremity of an- 
guish, the faultless brow pierced with thorns, and just stain- 
ed upon the marble temple with the gushing blood, arrest 
the eye and the feelings. The high priest Caiaphas meets 
your eye next. His face expressing the gnawings of malig- 
nant and unchecked hate, he gazes upon his noble and 
beauteous victim with blood-thirsty and tiger-like ferocity. 
He appears longing to tear his flesh, and dabble in his 
blood. Pilate stands between, proud, offended, and com- 


Manour. He is in the act of declaring, “‘ Take him and cru- 
cilysim ; but I find no fault in him.” Behind Christ the 
notice’; attracted by the athletic form of a Roman soldier, 
leaning hg hands upon his sword, and gazing attentively 
at Christ. Ye is the centurion, who has to superintend the 
execution, andhe seems wrapped in reflections upon the 
cruelty which he cannot restrain, and in which he is about 
reluctantly to patticipate. Perhaps Mr. West has in no in- 
stance discovered the taste and beauty of his imagination 
more than in the next image. It is that of a littlegirl, the cen- 
turion’s daughter. She has asweet child’s face, ignorant of 
the 2 Laem events which are going on around her; her 
expression discovers the simplicity and artlessness of her 
soul, and that although the confusion of the multitude has 
alittle awakened her timid and serious feelings, yet with 
her arms wound round her father’s, and her cheek resting 
upon his hand, she feels safe and happy. 

There are other objects to claim attention, but they 
are too numerous to be touched uponin my limits. It is to 
be hoped, that young Mr. West will not hasten his departure 
from our city, until all have had an opportunity to attend 
his exhibition ; for, setting aside the fact that this painting 
is the offering of an American, its intrinsic merits entitle it 


terminate your existence. It is not for me to inform you 


to universal] admiration. Fr 


BY JOHN GALT. : 

My furlough had nearly expired; and, as I was to leave the 
village the next morning to join my regiment, then on the. 
point of being shipped off at Portsmouth, for India, several of 
my old companions spent the evening with me, in the Marquis 
of Granby. They were joyous, hearty lads; but mirth bred 
thirst, and drinking begot contention. . 

I was myself the soberest of the squad, and did what I could 
to appease their quarrels. The liquor, however, had moré 
power than my persuasion, and at last it soexasperated some 
foolish difference about a song, between Dick Winlaw and Jem 
Bradley, that they fellto fighting, and so the party broke up. 

Bradley wasa handsome, bold, fine fellow, and I had more 
than once urged him to enlist in our corps. Soon after quit~ 
ting the house, he joined me in my way home, andi spoke to 
him again about enlisting, but his blood was stilbhot-he would 
abide no reason—he could only swear of the revenge he would 
inflict upon Winlaw. This led to some remonstrance. on my 
part, for Bradley was to blame inthe dispute; till, from less te 
more, we both grew tierce, and he struck me such a blow inthe 
face, that my bayonet leaped into his heart. Ae! 

My passion was in the same moment quenched. I saw him 
dead at my feet—I heard footsteps approaching—I fled to- 
wards my father’s house—the door was left unbolted for me— 
I crept softly, but in a flutter, to bed, but I could not sleep. 
I-was stunned—a fearful consternation was upon me—a hurry 
was in my brain—my mind was on fire. I could not believe that 
Thad killed Bradley. I thought it was the nightmare which 
had so poisoned my sleep. My tongue became as parched as 
charcoal: had I been choking with ashes, my throat could not 
have been filled with more horrible thirst. 1 breathed as if I 
were suffocating with the dry dust into which the dead are 
changed. 

After a time, that fitof burning agony went off; tears came 
into my eyes; my nature was softened. I thought of Brad- 
ley when we were boys, and of the summer days we had spent 
together. I never owed him a grudge—his, blow was occa- 
sioned by the liquor—a freer heart than his, merey never 
opened; and I wept like.a girl ~ 

The day at last began to dawn. I had thrown myself on, 
the bed without undressing, and I started up involuntarily and 
moved hastily—I should rather say instinctively—towards the 
door. My father heard the stir, and inquired wherefore I wa 
departing so early. I begged him not to be disturbed; my 
voice was troubled, and he spoke to me kindly and encourag- 
ingly; exhorting me to eschew riotous companions. Icould 
make no reply, indeed I heard no more; there was a blank 
between his blessing and the time when I found myself cross- 
ing the common, near the place of execution. Pies 

But through all that horror and frenzy, I felt not that I had 
committed a crime—the deed was the doing of a flash. I was 
conscious I could never in cold blood have harmed a hair of 
Bradley’s head. I considered myself unfortunate, but not 
guilty ; and this fond persuasion so pacified my: alarms, that, 
by the time I reached Portsmouth, I almost thought as lightly 
of what I had done, as of the fate of the gallant French dra- 
goon whom I sabred at Salamanca. : 

But ever and anon, during the course of our long voyage 
to India, sadder after thoughts often came upon me. In those 
trances I saw, as it were, our pleasant village green, all spark- 
ling again with school-boys at their pastimes ; then I fancied 
them gathering into groups, and telling the story of the murder; 
again, moving away in silence towards the church-yard, to 
look at the grave of poor Bradley. Still, however, I was loth 
to believe myself a criminal; and so, from day to day, the time 
passed on, without any outward change revealing what was 
passing within, tothe observance or suspicions of my comrades. 
When the regiment was sent against the Burmese, the bravery 
ofthe ‘war, and the -hardships of our “xdventtres so°won me 
from reflection, that I began almost to forget the accident of 
that fatal night: : 

One day, however, while Iwas waiting in an outer room of 
the colonel’s quarters, I chanced to take up a London news- 
paper, and the first thing in it which caught my eye was an 
account of the trial and execution of Dick Winlaw, for the 
murder of Bradley. The dreadful story scorched my eyes; 1 
read it as if every word had been fire; it was a wild jand 
wonderful account of all. The farewell party at the Granby 
was described ‘by the ‘witnesses. I was spoken of by them 
with kindness and commendation; the quarrel between Brad- 
ley and Winlaw was described, as in a picture; and my at- 
tempt to restrain them was pointed out by the judge, in his 


.||charge® to the jury, as a beautiful example of loving old com: 


panionship. Winlaw had been found near the body, and the 
presumptions of guilt were so strong and manifold, that the 
jury, without retiring, found him guilty. He was executed 
en the common, and his body hung in chains. Then it was 
that I first felt I was indeed a murderer—then it was that the 
molten sulphur of remorse was-poured into my bosom, rush- 
ing, spreading, burning, and devouring; but it changed not 
the bronze with which hardship had masked my cheek, ‘nor 
the steel to which danger had tempered my nerves. 

I obeyed the colonel’s orders as unmoved asif nothing had 
happened. I did my duty with habitual precision—my hand 
was steady, my limbs were firm; but my tongue was incapable 
of uttering a word. My comrades as they came towards me, 
suddenly halted, and turned aside ; strangers looked at me:as 
if I bore the impress of some fearful thing. I was removed, 
as'it were; out of myself—I was in another state of being—I 
was in perdition. 

‘Next morning we had a skirmish, in-which I received this 
wound inthe kriee;:and soon afterwards; with other invalids, 
Twas ordered home. We were landed at Portsmouth, and I 
proceeded to my native village. But in this I had no will nor 
choice; a chain was around me, which I could not resist, 
drawing me on. Often did 1 pause and turn, wishing to change 
my route; but fate held me fast, and I was enchanted by the 
spell of many an old and dear recollection, to revisit those 
things which had lost all their innocence and holiness to me. 

The day had been sultry, the sun set with a drowsy eye, 
and the evening air was moist, warm, and oppressive. It 
weighed heavily alike on mind and body. I was crippled by 
my wound—the journey was longer than my strength could 
sustain much farther—still I resolved to persevere, for I long- 
ed to be again in my father’s house; and I fancied were I once 
there, that the burning in my bosom would abate. 

During my absence in India, the new road across the com- 
mon had been opened. By the time I reached it, the night 
was closed in; a dull, starless, breezeless, dumb, sluggish, and 
unwholesome night; and those things which still retained in 
their shapes some blackness, deeper than the darkness, seem- 


ed, as I slowly passed by, to be endowed with a mysterious |} 


intelligence, with which my spirit would have held communion 
but for dread. 

While I was frozen with the influence of this dreadful 
phantasy, I saw a pale, glimmering, ineffectual light, rising 
before me. It was neither lamp, fire, nor candle; and though 
like, it was yet not flame. I took it at first for the lustre of a 
refléction from some unseen light, and I walked towards it, in 
the hope of finding a cottage or an alehouse, where I might 
obtain some refreshment and a little rest. I advanced, its form 
enlarged, but its beam became no brighter; and the horror, 
which had for a moment left me when it was first discovered, 
returned with overwhelming power. I rushed forward, but 
soon halted, for I saw that it hung in the air, and as I approach- 
ed, that it began to take a ghastly and spectral form! I dis- 


cerned the lineaments of a head, and the hideous outlines of 


ashapeless anatomy. I stood rivetted tothe spot; for Ithought 
¥ saw behind it a dark and vast thing, in whose hands it was 
held forth. In that moment a voice said, 

“Tt is Winlaw the murderer ; his bones often, in the moist 
summer nights, shine out in this way; it is thought to be an 
aeknowledgment of his guilt, for he died protesting his in- 
nocence.” 

The person whoaddressed me was your honour’s gamekeeper, 
and the story I have told, is the cause of my having desired 
him to bring me here. g English Magazine. 

TITLES IN AMERICA. 
“ Sir Richard Ketley, Davy Gam, Esquire,’’—Shaks. 

The absurd use of titles, both prefix and suffix, has gain- 
ed such strong hold in this country, that I fear something 
stronger than legislative enactments will be required to up- 
root it. Nothing canbe better evidence.than this that a taste 
for distinction is.a natural desire of the human heart, And 
soit is: but distinctions ought to be rationalones.. I would 
ask, then, where the rationality is of those with which our 
eyes and ears are so constantly offended ? 

_The institutions of the old world call for regular grada- 
tions of rank ; and much depends upon a man’stitle. There, 
respectability, and mere comfort, and the common enjoy- 
ment of life are much concerned in the fact of a man’s pos- 
sessing every inch of his title. We confess that we would 
not, under such circumstances, find fault with the assump- 
tion of something more than one’s own. 

When an European stranger takes up his residence in Pa- 
ris, if he does not communicate to the servants ofthe heusein 
which he lodges any other title, Mons. le Comte is forthwith 
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his appellation.. And count, too, is the travelling title of 
allincognitos, The exiled Louis assumed it, and so did 
the pretenders to the throne of England. Quite a8 univer- 
sal as that is our esquire. Isa mana lawyer ? heis presently 
aubbea esq. Is hea gentleman of fortune, without a pro- 
fession; oran acting magistrate; or, indeed, any thing else 
but a shopkeeper ora daily labourer? he is an esquire, by 
courtesy. And why these two last should not be called 
esquire, I know not. Iremember that squire is a familiar 
address among people of the lower orders, as is, after the fo- 
reign manner, very complacently said, by some of our wri- 
ters—not of the higher order. 

This title is so universal, and has been go bandied about, 
that I was not astonished to find, the other day, one of my 
servant’s cards with “ Mr. Jerry Bowshin, esq.” written on it. 
Too much of a good thing, I have heard, is good for noth- 
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As a moment’s reflection must convince every man, of the 
utter ridiculousness of this mimickry of monarchical institu; 
tions, every sound republican, every lover of his country and 
its customs; all who would wish to preserve pure and unde 
filed the national manners and conversation, ought to set them: 
selves against these things, and prove by their own practice 
that they know how to appreciate the flimsy heads and tails 
that are applied to them—musty relics of feudal times; mo- 
narchical contrivances. Let all those enjoy titles to whom they 
are legitimately due—and so long as they are entitled to them 
—and no longer. Washington Chronicle. 


WALKING. 
Since the commencement of our journal, we have taken 
frequent opportunities to set forth the necessity of daily exer- 
cise for the preservation of health. We have endeavoured to 


ing—and thus far our title, it would seem, is but a scurvy 


subject. After these absurdities, let us for a. moment inquire |) 


Avhat the meaning of esquire is, “It is,” says Doctor John- 
son, “atitle in dignity next below a knight,” And along 
string of personages is detailed to’ whom it is due. But 
Mr. Webster says, that itis bestowed at pleasure, and is in- 
definite in meaning—every thing and any thing. He adds, 
itis a title of respect. -1t would seem, however, from our 
motto from Shakspeare, which Johnson quotes, that he in- 
tended to ridicule it, as it is probable that it was almost 
as indéfinite in the time of the bard of Avon as at this day. 

The term honourable, a far more weighty and imposing 
title, is now, and has always been with us, much in use; 
but being of extremely simple etymology, it is not quite so 
general in its application as the other, and its inconsistency, 


| where too glaring, would be extremely ridiculous. 


In Massachusetts, particularly, it is held in much estima- 
tion, and scarcely'‘less so in all the éastern states. And it 
is by no means so indefinite as the other. Besides, it is in 
the state just named, fixed by law, as is also the worn out 


jeecellency. This title of honour has been creeping almost 


imperceptibly along, until we now find it used before the 
names of a great many, who are not exclusively entitled to 
the appellation of its adjective. This is not surprising. 
Where titles are as plenty as blackberries, no great effort is 


/ necessary for a man to get one. This honour does not sound 


80 sweetly in our ears as some other nick-names ; it is too 
high sounding to be relished entirely, and cannot but be en- 


vied until it “shall, by frequent and “general use, tike some 


other words, lose all connexion with its original meaning. 
Military titles are extensively used; but I have been aston- 
ished at the paucity in numbers of the ranks below. colonel. 


We seldom hear major, and very rarely captain, out: of the} 
‘regular service. 


Truly that man’s ambition must be very ea- 
sily satisfied, who aspires to nothing more than such small bits 
of honour. 

General is the word, to use a miserable pun, that is most 
general. Iam told by a friend who has travelled much, that 
although at home he is plain mister, when abroad he is gene- 
ral; this is his travelling title; and some laughable errors 
have occurred in consequence of his receiving letters with a 
tremendous prefix to his name, which the postmaster of his 
town never dreamed belonged to him. Another person 
tells me, that, travelling to the west, he got on board a steam- 
boat on the Ohio, for the purpose of descending that river.— 
There were five-and-twenty gentlemen on board, belonging 
principally to various parts of Kentucky, Ohio, and Tennessee, 
and nearly all strangers to one another. At dinner the cap- 
tain of the boat said, addressing one of the company he knew, 
General, shall I help you to a piece of roast-beef,” upon 
which twenty three out of the whole number replied to his ci- 
vility, affirmatively or negatively. My informant was of the 
twosilent ones. It may appear merely ludicrous, to most per- 
sons, that we are so much given to this thing; yet I cannot 
but wish that it were not so. I think that it detracts from the 
national character, and sinks us in the eyes of the world, It 
deprives simple republicanism of its boasted plainness; is a 
contemptible commentary on our written coxstitution, and 
shows us the creatures of a desire which must be satiated 
even at the expense of belying our most solemn declarations, 

This folly has penetrated too deeply into the body politic, 
not to need sound minds and strong minds too, to erase—to 
purge it out. Men begin to think that they are entitled to 
those petty distinctive appellations, and feel offended if they 
are not given in addressing them. 

It is not yet the practice to call a man, to his face, honour- 
able, when addressing him in the first person, but it may not 
be Jong before even this is done ; for it is uniformly practised 
in our legislative halls in the third person. 


show, that it is in vain the air expands the lungs, and the 
heart propels thé blood to the different parts of the body, if 
heir efforts' are’ not secoiided by régular ‘bodily exercise. 
| Those who neglect the latter, though they may for a period 
drag out a species of existence, can scarcely be said to enjoy 
life; weak and effeminate, they languish for a few years, and 
then drop into an untimely grave. Our observations have 
heretofore been only of a general character. We propose how 
to commence the consideration of the various species of ex- 
ercise, and their comparative advantages: premising, how- 
ever, one or two rules, an observance of which is essential, 
in order to derive from either species the desired results. In 
the first place, exercise must be regular. It is a very great 
mistake to suppose that occasional efforts will repair any part 
of the mischief which habitual indolence produces. A cele 
brated physician has said, that the weak and valetudinary 
ought to view regular exercise as one of their moral duties, 
It should be so, in fact, with all. There is no one, not actually 
labouring under disease, who should not consider it a duty to 
appropriate a certain portion of every day to active exercise 
in the open air. It would be important, also, could this ex- 
ercise be connected, always, with some pleasing occupation 
or pursuit. The mere movement of the limbs, as @ stated 
task, will have a far less beneficial effect upon the health of 
the system, than if the mind be at the same time pleasurably, 
but not too intensely, occupied. Hence to those who are ablé 
to command the time and means, botanical pursuits, or the 
cultivation of a garden; and to all, various mechanical occu- 
pations, or any innocent recreation, will be a means of in- 
creasing, vory considerably, the salutary effects ‘of bodily ex- 
ercise. 

Secondly: No kind of exercise should be carried so far as 
to produce undue fatigue. All extremes are. injurious to 
the system, and over-exertion is not less capable of pro- 
ducing bad effects, though of a different kind, than constant 
inactivity. 

Thirdly : Many persons are in the habit, after having in- 
creased the warmth of their body by exercise, of throwing off 
a portion of their clothing, or of sitting in a drayght of air, in 
order to cool themselves. From this practice very serious 
consequences are apt to result. It would be better, particu- 
larly in the milder seasons of the year, to partake of active 
exercise in a dress lighter than that usually worn, resuming 
some additional clothing immediately upon the exercise being 
suspended ; or, in summer, to rest in a place free from damp 
or a current of air; and in winter, in a moderately warm 
apartment. 

Fourthly; Exercise should not be entered upon imme- 
diately after meals, as it is liable to give rise to heart-burn | 
and other disagreeable sensations in the stomach. The in- 
stinct of the inferior animals confirms the propriety of this 
tule ; for they all indulge themselves in rest after food. When- 
ever it is possible, therefore, exercise should be delayed for at 
least two hours after a hearty meal. 

It may be here objected, that we often observe labourers in 
'the country return, after a full meal, to their work, without 
any apparent inconvenience. We admit the fact, but warn those 
who would follow the practice, to be \certain first that they 
possess the countryman’s vigorous body and powers, and 
imitate, in other respects, his regularity of life. But after 
all, do we not observe these very labourers leave their tables 
with reluctance; and work with less activity and cheerful- 
ness than they did when they entered the field in the morn- 
ing? The necessity of rest after dinner, even among the 
labouring classes, seems to be established in warm climates, 
as in Southern Europe, by the labourers in the field, who are 
out at the dawn of day, requiring an hour or two at noon for 
their siesta, or after-dinner nap. 

Exercise has been divided into active and passive. The 
“first class, including walking, running, leaping,’ dancing, gar- 
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dening,-and various mechanical occupations, &c. 


ays . . J “3: . 
latter class comprehends sailing, swinging, and riding in car- 
riages or on horseback. The last of these is, however, of a 
mixed nature, and is in some measure active as well as pas- 


sive. We propose toconsider each of these in order. 
Walking is undoubtedly one of the most natural, gentle, 
and beneficial of the active species of exercise. As it is within 


the power of every individual, possessing the free use of his 


limbs, no one can have any valid excuse for neglecting it. 
In walking, it is all important that the body be held as up- 
right as possible; the shoulders being kept back and the 


breast projected somewhat forwards, so as to give to the chest 


its full dimensions; the lungs being by this means allowed 
sufficient room to expand fully, breathing is rendered free and 
easy, and every vital action is performed with vigour and regu- 
larity. The attitude thus assumed in walking, places, in fact, 
all the organs of the body in their most natural position, and 
“frees them from all constraint. Hence to the sedentary, 
whether student, artist, or mechanic, a brisk walk is one o 
the most effectual antidotes to those injuries, sojliable to re- 
sult from the bent and fixed position in which their bodies are 
held for the greater part of the day. Females, likewise, 
would do well to devote some hours out of the twenty-four to 
this species of exercise. In the more opulent classes of so- 
ciety, in particular, they are too apt to fall-into an unpardon- 
able neglect of this important means of preserving health. 
“We find them,” says a pleasing writer, “just like so many 
divinities of Epicurus—not indeed basking upon clouds in the 
mild empyreal warmth of heaven, but fixed almost as immove- 
ably upon well-cushioned chairs and sofas, in hot and close 
apartments.” We regret our duty should oblige us to say 
that to them, even the little exercise they take in the open 
air is deprived of its health-imparting effects by tight-lacing, 
on the one hand, and by shoes of too narrow dimensions, or 
improper materials, on the other. 

Ina former number we pointed out to the studious the 
importance of alternating mental application with bodily ex- 
ercise. Let us again invite them to lay by their books, at short 
and regular intervals; and enjoy 


“ The rural walk, 
O’er hills, through valleys, and by rivers’ brink :"’ 


reminding them of the maxim of Plato, that “he is truly a 
cripple, who, cultivating his mind alone, suffers his bedy to 
languish through sloth and inactivity.” 

Walking in the open air, by increasing the circulation of 
the blood, eommunicatés an equable glow over the ‘whole 
body, which tends greatly to prevent that sensation of chilli- 
ness which, during the winter, renders weakly and delicate 
persons incapable of pursuing any occupation out of a close 
and heated apartment. 

A respectable individual, Josiah Walker, who resided a few 
years since in the state of Connecticut, in the ninety-ninth year 
of his age, with his natural and intellectual faculties but little 
impaired, attributed the preservation of such unusual health 
and vigour to so advanced a period of life, not only to his tem- 
perate habits, but also to his “having always preferred walk- 
ing to riding on horseback or in a carriage.” Even on the 
verge of his hundredth year, he was accustomed to walk every 
day, and with as much sprightliness as many men in the me- 
ridian of life.’ Indeed most of those who have attained to an 
advanced age were celebrated as great walkers. Jour. of Health. 


SEA SICKNESS. 


The Medical Journal intimates, that forty-five drops, of 


laudanum is a sovereign specific against sea sickness; and 
we have only to say, that if it be true, the discoverer of the 
remedy should and will be immortal. Harvey, who first 
found out the circulation of the vital fluid, and Jenner, who 
taught mankind a preventive of that most loathsome and 


disgusting of human maladies, the small pox, were both 


mere sciolists and nostrum mongers, compared with the 


ittustrious Grenville, to whonr is ascribed the heaven-born 
discovery we have just mentioned. The man who can cure 


or prevent a sea sickness, has already squared the circle! 
We had rather be that man than to have found out the lon- 
gitude. 


if Dr. Grenville has really invented a cure for sea sickness ; 


for we should like to know what a man could not cure who 
had wrestled successfully with that villainous “monster of 
the deep.” Didst thou ever take a sea voyage, gentle rea- 
der? If thou hast, thou art ready to agree with us in im- 
mortalizing the doctor; and if thou hast not, set thyself 
down and be contented, as a highly favoured mortal, albeit 


While. the| 


Indeed, it strikes us, that diseases of all sorts, (ex- 
cept perchance the king’s evil and the malady of disappoint-| 
ed office seeking) are as good as banished from the world, 


thou hast had small pox, plague, leprosy, and fevers of every 
type mentioned in the books, of every colour of the rainbow, 
black, scarlet, sea-spotted and yellow. °Tis only he who 
has been sea sick that has the proper insight of human ca- 
lamity. He who has gone to the ship’s side, to square cer- 
tain unsettled accounts with his stomach, while “ the green 
and yellow” wave glided by his giddy and bewildered vision, 
till it seemed to the sufferer one vast ocean of nausea and © 
death !—he who has lain in his berth, sweating in all the 
agonies of ten thousand aggregated qualms, till he would 
feel grateful to any kind-hearted sailor who would throw 
him overboard, has seen that sailor offer him the consola- 
tion of raw pork and molasses !—he who has seen and felt 
all this, has a night to say he knows something! But let no 
other man presume for one moment to suppose that he has 
any acquaintance with sublunary troubles. He may have 
been inthe gallies, or under the tortures of the inquisition ; 
nay, he may have been hanged and brought back to life by 
a galvanic battery, but he knows nothing of genuine affilca 
tion, if he never was sea sick. 


Monthly Magazine. | 


INFORMAL DIVORCES. 
And this divorce shall be as truly kept 
As if inthronged court a thousand years 
Had heard it, anda thousand lawyers’ hands 
Sealed to the separation.— Vittorta Corombona. 

Ido not, know what the author of the essay on govern- 
ment might say on the matter ; Ido know what allthe young 
person’s female acquaintance would say of it; Iam quite 
settled in mind as to what the good, the young, and the kind- 
hearted will think of it, and yet I dare not commit myself’ 
by an opinion. Let my reader take the circumstances of the 
case, and judge for himself. 

Mr. Discon Trollop (the reader will excuse my sentimen- 
tal name) loved, as sincerely as a middle-aged gentleman of 
four feet eleven or thereabout could be expected to do, a 
young lady of great beauty, accomplished, of course, of 
moderate fortune, treasured up like one of her own natty 
new Leghornsin a little trelliced, baleonied, and woodbined 
bandbox of a cottage near Kensington. There had been, 
previous to the onslaught of Mr. Trollop’s love-making, a 
rumour of a previous attachment—a sort of mere school- 
girl fancy, it was said, between Racilia , the lady in 
question, and a young artist, too talented to be the inheritor 
of wealth, too young to be the possessor of it, too mere a 
novice in his.profession.to;be-within even whooping distance 
of fame or eminence. Mr. Wilderming and Racilia would 
have soon come to an understanding on the matter, but the 
old story, friends averse and noble relatives, prevented the 
wishes of the lovers. An unsuecessful attempt at an elope- 
ment gave the coup de grace to Wilderming’s hopes. An 
upper room anda ‘not at home,” became the standard 
order; and after a world of vows, and tears, and kisses, not 
loud, but sweet, Wilderming and the lady separated—he to 
study the old sheets of canvass in Italy, she to pine the while 
in solitude at home. 

The worthy young artist became so enamoured of the 
counterfeit, though unfading beauties of his Italian masters, 
that he completely forgot his English love affair. No letters 
were receivedfromhim. The young girl became a blooming 
woman. Mr. Discon Trollop saw her somewhere or other, 
and made love to her. She rejected thelittle fellow without 
a reason ; he addressed the parents, and was accepted with 
a very good reason, which was to be found in a handsome 
equipage, and a seat in the country. 

I was discussing the merits of a little pot of shrimps one 
sunshiny morning, when a servant entered the room with a 
pair of kid gloves, and a letter. Knowing as I did the cir- 
cumstances in which the bride had been so deeply concerned 
two years before, I started on finding that such a walking 
automaton as Trollop should have found favour in her sight, 
while poor Wilderming’s portrait hung in her apartment. I 
had seen it there but a week before. Very well, thought I, 
such is human nature after all; and, perhaps, if we consider 
rightly of the matter, it is well for society that human na- 
ture is such, and that the fate which divides for ever the 
fortunes of its members, should have also the power to 
sunder that fine connecting link between heart and heart 
which makes either still dependent on the other, thovzn 
Providence, circumstance, and world!y wisdom, cry out they 
shall not mingle. 

But my philosophy was quite at fault. No such separation 
had been effected; distance of time and place had “length- 
ened the chain,” but not attenuated or weakened.it. Pale, 
drooping, and agitated, I beheld the neglected and persecuted 
being, supported by her well-meaning, but rather ,thick- 


headed father, and followed by her quite unmeaning and 
very thick-headed bridegroom, through a vista of glancing 
favours and smirking lips, and pensive matrons and envious 
maidens, old and young, into the church. I heard the hoarse 
tone of despair with which she gaped forth the awful “yes,” 
and I saw the wildered look of utter despondeney which 
she cast on all around her, when the irrevocable ceremony 
had concluded. Yes, honest peruser, I am aware of the 
difficulty into which it throws me, but the truth must be told ; 
the ceremony did conclude, and the sweet Racilia of my 
little fireside romance became—Mrs. Discon Trollop! 

-Of course as an intimate acquaintance of one of the 
parties, I was to spend the evening with the wedding party. 
In compliance with some whim of the old gentleman’s, the 
old fashion of a feast, with music, dancing, &c. at his cottage 
was agreed upon, and the bridegroom was not to carry away 
his prize until the next day. I was: strolling slowly down 
one of the wooded Janes leading to the scene of rejoicing, 
turning over some Yery fine reflections upén thé mat ter i 
my mind, when a sun-burnt, dark-haired, black-eyed young — 
man turned quick upon me at a corner and passed my arm ; 
I stared, and looked upon him. Pas 

“You are one of the guests,” he ran on almost breathless 
and wild with passion. ‘‘I know you—I remember you— 
your name is—is—no matter—you remember me—bring me 
into the house—at once—say I am a friend of yours—I am 
changed—they will not know me—pshaw! don’t speak—I 
want no remonstrances—I am late I know—tis folly—but 
I want to see her—I would die to see her—I will see her.” 

And he was darting off when I caught him by the arm— 
and (seeing the perfect inutility of any thing like reasoning) 


acceded to his request. 


The uproarious fun of the evening, for it was quite a meet- 
ing after the school of our fathers, was favourable to my 
honest friénd’s incognito. Nobody minded any body, and it 
was with an emotion almost of regret that I perceived the 
countenance of the bride herself occasionally lighted up 
with an expression of satisfaction. This, however, disap- 
peared, and gave place to sullen dejection whenever her 
attention was drawn to her spouse, who, poor insignificant 
little booby, sat behind the door, looking, to use a very ex~ 
pressive though vulgarillustration, like a figure of 1 on a sheet 
of paper. You would have thought it a charity to hang him, 

_Several songs were sung—some merry—some sad—some 
sentimental—some half wicked—when, at length, 2x0 
rich, and manly tenor took up the Key, and gave in a style 
of exquisite pathos one of the most pathetic airs in I Tan- 
credi, one which I had frequently heard the bride play and 
sing to her harp, though I knew. not at the time that she had 
to dwell upon the aria. As the singer proceeded, I observed 
her change colour—and as he concluded the stanza with a 
thrilling burst of real or illusive grief— 


‘+ B dovro sempre vivere 
Nel pianto e nel lod !” 


She sunk with a gush of tears upon the shoulder of her 
mother who satnexther. Thealarm spread round the room 
—‘the bride is ill,” was whispered from lip to lip—the song 
had concluded—the singer disappeared—but the bride did 
not recover her composure. The bridegroom stared and 
wondered. Every body was at fault but the lady and her 
historian. Her indisposition seemed rather to increase than 
cease, as the company dropped away—and she felt herself 


compelled to echo in her mother’s ear the delicate request of 
the unhappy Julict: 


“T pray thee leave me to myself to-night, 
For I have need of many orisons, 
To move the heavens to smile upon my state, 
. Which well thou know’st is cross and full of sin.”’ 


Poor Trollop had no objection, and Racilia for the last time 
found herself alone in her apartment. A large wyatt win- 
dow opened on the lawn, anda vine tree clustered about the 
frame. It was open. She had been sitting for an hour ina 
lounging chair drawn close to it, andgazing*upon thé white 
light that glanced upon her through the branches, when they 
were suddenly parted by a man’s hand, and an old friend 
stood before her. 1 don’t know how to account for it, 
whether it is that there exists a prescience in love—that 
what we wish, we do not fear—or that a possibility will often 
take the hue of certainty to an impassioned mind j but it 
is true enough that although she started, and blushed, and 
turned pale at this sudden apparition, Racilia did not seream 
nor even.appear greatly amazed. The window was only a 
few inches from the ground ; but one glance from her was 
sufficient to deter him (I am not sure if he intended it) from 
entering the room. He stood holding the vine branches in 
one hand, gazing on her with intense interest, and extending 
the other towards her. She hung back reproachfully. 
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You have, no doubt, reader, often admired the art of the 
actors in our theatres in very difficult. situations. When a 
crisis of a peculiar nature is induced, and a picture formed on 
the scene which it would be very injurious to the general effect 
to dispart or break up;-in short, when the dramatist has 
brought his principal characters into a situation so nice that 
his invention fails him, or certain venerable rules will not allow 
him to write them out of the dilemma, the aid of the house 
carpenter is’ called in; he blows a whistle; two long-legged 
fellows in red velvet wheel out a couple of scenes, which close 
on the fableaw amid the applause of the admiring audience. 
AsI feel a desire to calculate upon the imagination of my 
reader in the present instance, perhaps they will suffer me to 
blow my little whistle, and get over the mere words of the 
scene that ensued. There was a passionate entreaty—mut- 
murs of disregarded rites—still more earnest remembrances 
of holier vows, vowed in the sight of heaven—more solemn— 
more binding—because the heart and the soul were on the lips 
that 1 uttered them ; allthis, and more than mere prose has any 
business to tell, ended in the eager youth jeading the trembling 
bride forth through the window—down the lane—into a chaise 
and four—and—where neither have been heard of since. It 
was a scene for John Fletcher to write, and for one whom I 
would, if I dared, name to fascinate an audience with. 
~ Poor Trollop was greatly surprised when he found that he 
had been divorced without his consent. He opened his eyes, 
shook his head three times, but his noddle was. empty, To 
this day he can make nothing of it, 


NEW JOURNALS. 


New political and new literary journals are addressed to us 
from the principal cities of our country, and we perceive 
that they are recommended to the public in several of the daily 
prints. Without feeling the least professional jealousy or ap- 
prehension, we shall express the opinion, that the utility of 
them is quite problematical. It is desirable that the patron- 
age of the nation should be confined to the older periodical 
works, which are sufficiently numerous, and which, if they 
should be liberally fostered, might be improved to a condition 


and character far superior to what the new undertakings of 


the kind are likely to attain. The subdivision of patronage 
leaves all in a comparatively meagre and inefficient state ; the 
ready, undistinguishing adoption of mere novelty represses 
zeal, damps resolution, and prevents systematic and compre- 
hensive-effort, that looks to. durable..and increasing success. 
Tncapacity and presumption, too, are thus encouraged; they 
enter the lists'as they would embark in a lottery, knowing 
that the prizes are not reserved for talents, experience, and 
knowledge. 

A morbid love or habit of expedition is remarked in the 
Americans; there is likewise an excessive, inconsiderate rea- 
diness for novelty. We have observed the prevalence of the 
latter, in relation even to the shops and trades. Custom is 
often suddenly withdrawn from superior artisans and old 
establishments, to be given to new, merely as such; without 
reflection upon long continued endeavours to please and pro- 
vide, or upon the capital and hopes invested, or upon all that 
is due to kind and reciprocal dealings for a considerable period. 
We would not preclude fair competition, nor discourage im- 
provement ; but the abandonment or neglect of what is already 
good, and would, with enlarged patronage, be better, for 
what is simply new and unlikely to excel at any time, cannot 
be commended as just in itself, profitable to the individuals 
on either side, or beneficial for the country. , The tolerance or 
support of more journals, for instance, than are needed ina 
community, is a positive evil in various respects. That kind 
of editorship which the public most wants and ought to 
covet—educated, sagacious, discriminating, decorous, and in- 
trepid—cannot be procured or long retained by a small sti- 
pend, or a general indifterence—a paltry gain or slight. inte- 
rest, will satisfy.common-place mediocrity or manual industry 
alone. 

Besides, there can be no real independence of the press 
where patronage is much subdivided, or indiscriminately be- 
stowed, or given, preferably, to mere party- prejudices and de- 
signs. The situation of the conductor is too precarious to 
admit of an unreserved discussion of all questions of national 
or municipal concern—of the indication of all abuses, and 
full resistance to all irregular or inordinate schemes or wishes. 
Several of the most important topics are tabood : it would be 
in vain for him to reason—the more forcibly and honestly he 
should argue, the more certainly would he be immolated. No 
journals are less entitled to be called free than those which 
acknowledge the epithets administration or opposition ; if they 


do not exist through fands contributed to maintain them in 


~ 


a prescribed or stipulated course of doctrine and action, they 
studiously minister to the aims of particular men or associa- 
tions, they push aside truth and right, as they eagerly contend 
for party objects. We do not. hesitate to say, that the only 
real freedom of the press, at this time, is enjoyed in Londo 
and Paris. ‘The editors and writers of the principal papers 
in those capitals have nothing to fear from individuals or com- 
binations—owing to the peculiar manner in which the papers 
are spread and paid, their pecuniary interests are safe; they 
possess all the scope, moral and physical, and all the consi- 
deration and authority, which they can require for their pur- 
poses; and in them scholarship, information, taste, vigour, 
style, are indispensable. We might cite, as examples, the 
London Morning Chronicle and the Paris Journal des Debats ; 
how bold and elevated their tone, how deep and ample their 
disquisitions, how keen and comprehensive their vigilance 
and notice! The articles which we copy from time to time 
from the Chronicle, may be taken.as specimens. A similar 
nal, upong:broad scale, raised aboye individual or sinister 
influences, directed to the general good alone, and supplied by 
competent politicians, critics, and moralists, would be a signal 
blessing to this country, the value of which could not fail, we 
think, to be ere long duly appreciated, notwithstanding the 
clamour, alarm, prejudice, antipathy,. calumny, jealousy, 
which the courage of its strictures, doubts, or investigations, 
the impartiality of its decisions, the range of its observation, 
and the general merits of its texture might create during the 
first months or years of its powerful actions. 

Tn opening just now the National Intelligencer, of Thurs- 
day, we find among the toasts given at the late public dinner 
of the Columbia Typographical Society, the following, by an 
ex-editor, which coincides with the sentiments we have ven- 
tured to express : 

“The periodical publications of our country—may we hear 
less of their freedom, and,sce more of their independence.” 

We hear, indeed, of the thing, to satiety; all the changes 
were rung upon it at this very dinner; but the reality of the 
case does not warrant the boasts, nor harmonize with the 
genius of our political institutions. National Gazette. 


ES 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Moore's Life of Byron.—Public curiosity is alive to devour 
this long promised and now forthcoming biography. The 
intimate relations of friendship subsisting between the author 
of the Corsair and his biographer, must invest his sketch of 
the noble bard with peculiar and thrilling interest, and impart 
to his opinions and facts an authenticity and character, inde- 
pendently of the inherent attractions of his composition, which 
could not be hoped for from any other hand. A part of the 
work has already-reached the press of those untiring literary 
caterers, the Harpers, and the whole will be issued as soon as 
the remainder arrives. Numerous letters, and occasional 
original poems of Byron, which have never yet met the eye of 
the public, and which are reported to be not inferior ‘to his 
best published productions, will appear in these volumes, and 
a portrait, engraved from an approved original picture, will 
give them an additional claim to notice. 


The Daily Sentinel.—A prospectus for a new paper under 
this title, has been lying for some time on our table. Its pro- 
fessed object is to sustain the interests, and promote the moral 
and general advancement of the mechanic classes. It is to 
be conducted by Messrs. James G. Brooks, late of the Courier 
and Enquirer, and Edward V. Sparhawk, formerly of the Morn- 
ing Herald. Of the propriety or probable saccess of an addi- 
tional daily journal, it is impossible for us at this time to express 


any very decided opinion. Thus much, however, we feel 
| warranted in asserting, that if talentand industry can accom- 


\plish its suceess, the new journal has secured it in the services 
tof the very gifted gentlemen announced as.its editors. 


The New-York Medical Inquirer.—We have read with 
attention and with pleasure the first number of this magazine, 
and conscientiously recommend it to public patronage. A 
work of this kind cannot but prove useful in every family, 
for in addition to facts and speculations relating exclusively to 
medical science, and therefore likely to benefit the professors 
of that science only, it is the intention of the editors to dissemi- 
nate in their columns matters ef more general interest. To 
heads of families, and particularly to mothers, it will be found 


‘knot,” but would place an s after the apostrophe. 


peculiarly valuable; for in it they will find remedies of easy 
and simple application, for all the ordinary casualties and dis- 
eases to which children are subject, and what is of still greater 
importance, sound advice and sensible suggestions for their 


|mental as well as physical government. 
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Williams's Annual Register —We have seen the table of 
contents of a new work, now inthe press, entitled “The 


New-York Annual Register, for 1830,” edited by Edwin Wil- 
liams, of New-York. 
into a duodecimo volume of about three hundred pages, and 
is offered at the moderate price of one dollar bound, will con- 
tain a body of statisticaland other information relative to this 
state, constitutions, public officers, attorneys and counsellors, 
clergy, counties, towns, colleges, academies, banks, and various 
useful tables of information relative to the government of the 
United States. 
Leavitt, about the twentieth instant ; and should this effort be 
crowned with success, it will be published annually, with many 
improvements. Such a work is much wanted. : 


This work, which will be condensed 


It will be issued from the press of Jonathan 


The possessive case-—Among the numerous violations of 


grammatical rules, which are every day met with in our public 
papers, that of the possessive case, in singular words ending 


with an s, is the most common. For instance, in the pros- 
ectus of the Néw-York Atmual Register, now before us, it 


is printed, “ Williams’ Register ;” whereas, it should be writ- 


ten and spoken “ Williams’s,” in three syllables. So we have 
seen, ‘Boreas’ breath is rude,” instead of “ Boreas’s;” ‘a 
man fit to bear Atlas’ burden,” instead of “ Atlas’s,” &c., al- 
though the same writer would not say “ A Scottish lass’ breast- 
And so 
they ought in.all cases, unless the word be in the plural num- 
ber, as ‘Ladies’ Gazette,” “ Misses’ Magazine,” &c. But 
even in such imstances, errors are often committed: for the 
above words should always be written in the singular number, 
whenever they are qualified by a preceding adjective. Thus: 
“The reading, or the studious Lady’s Gazette ;”” ‘‘'The fashion- 
able gentleman’s shoe-maker;” ‘The young man’s compan- 
ion:?” “The young lady’s monitor;” “The industrious me- 
chanic’s bank,” &c. It is a pity that good grammarians are so 
careless in this respect ; we say careless, because every school- 
boy knows the rule. 


The New York City Dispensary.—This new edifice, lately 
erected for the accommodation of this very laudable go 
has been completed, and was regularly opened on Monday 
last. On this interesting occasion the annual report was 
read, and an appropriate address delivered, by the Rev. Mr. 
Schroeder, to a highly respectable and gratified audience. We 
shall advert hereafter to these documents. Of the general 
merits of this institution and its claims to support, we have 
repeatedly expressed our opinions in the strongest terms ; and 
we avail ourselves of the present rigorous season, to’ renew our 
solicitations in behalf of its claims. The number of persons who 
obtained relief from it last year was nearly eleven thousand. 


Literary premiums.—Elisha J. Roberts, esq., editor of the 
Craftsman, a very interesting paper published at Rochester, 
in this state, has offered the following premiums for contri- 
butions adapted to his journal : 

” For the best address to the people of the United States, 
on the subject of popular commotions, based upon the pre- 
vailing excitement in the western district of New-York, 
and other parts of the Union, embracing historical facts con- 
nected with the masonic institution, space unlimited, fifty 
dollars.—For the best original tale, founded on facts connect- 
ed with the history of America, forty dollars.—For the second 
best, twenty dollars.—For the best poem, not exceeding two 
hundred lines, thirty dollars.—For the second best, fifteen 
dollars.—A competent committee will decide upon the merits 
of the various articles offered, and award the premiums, 

Offers for the prizes must be made previous to the first day 
ef February, 1830. The successful articles for the first pre- 
miums, unless of too great length, will be inserted in the 
first number of the second volume, which will be published 
on the second Tuesday in February ; and those for thesecond 
will follow them in regular suecession. 


East River Bridge.—We believe the praject of building -« 
bridge across the East river has been abandoned. | Bridges 
are beautiful ornaments to cities situated on narrow streams; 
but to bind the noble East river with one, would be to render 
a really useful object insignificant ; besides, we think a bridge 
to Boston would be as profitable to the proprietors as a bridge 
to Brooklyn. 


View of the Bowling-green.—The next number of the 
Mirror will contain thislong promised engraving. Our’sub- 
scriberswill find themselves amply compensated by its excel- 
lence for the delay which has attended its appearance. 


The music._—Will our readers have the kindness to examine 
the music on the last page? We think we have never hefore 
seen any thing in type so perfectly beautiful. 
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WILT THOU MEET ME THERE, LOVE? 


SPIRITOSO. 


Where, as dew-y twi-lightlin-gers, O’er the bal-my air, 


swal-lows fly- ing, And each 


dis - tant 


mur-mur dy - ing, 


love, Harpsseem touch’d by fai - ry 


fin-gers, Wilt thou meet-me there, love? 


While the ra - pid 


Wilt thou 


there, 


Where, as 


love ? 


dew-y — twi- light lin - gers, O'er 


ES a Ea a RE Le 

8 Ne eS 
_—e-k si 
am 


there, love 4 


the bal - my air, 


Wilt thou 


meet me there, love? 


fai- ry 


fin - gers, 


Second verse. 


Where soft gales, from beds of flowers, 
Fragrant incense bear, love, 
Sweet as eastern maiden’s bowers, 
Wilt thou meet me there, love ? 
Where soft gales, &e; 
While the bird of love is singing, 
Liquid notes around us flinging, __ 
Rapture to the full heart bringing, 
Wilt thou meet me there, love ? 
Where the dewy, &c. 


TO MY BROTHER. 


4 strance dull weight is on my heart, 
A heaviness I cannot queil, 
{ cannot bid it hence depart ; 
Whate’er its source, nought can dispel 
The deep and utter weariness 
Which doth my hopeless heart oppress. 
All things upon it fall like lead— 


Grief hath no sting and joy no gladness— 


Alike to every feeling dead— 

To hope or fear, delight or sadness, 
‘Tis true there is a troubled sense 

Of something painful which doth throw 
its gloomy shadow, dark and dense, 

O’er all around ; but ’tis not woe— 
For sorrow’s keenly piercing dart 
Can never reach again my heart, 
And for delight, what now is left 

To me of hope or gladness here? 
Already is my life bereft 

Of all that would have made it dear! | 
I look around and cannot see 


Aught that can bring one pleasant thought, 


One thrill of hope or joy to me; 
With gloom is each remembrance fraught, 


Save one sweet thought—there still is one 
Which fate is powerless to destroy— 
One thought I yet can dwell upon 
With melancholy joy !-— 
My brother! though my heart is tame 
And cold to what ’twas wont to be, 
Still to the music of that name 
Vibrates one chord, which yet is free 
From the benumbing influence 
Which hath in torpor wrapped each sense, 
The only heart that ever turned 
With undiminished love to mine, 
Which never my affection spurned, 
Which loves’ me still is thine! 
And oh! how sweet to know that yet 
In this cold world is beating still 
One heart which will not mine forget, 
Though darkly rise the clouds of ill! 
Nor would I heed the gathering gloom, 
Nor at my wayward fate repmne, 
My brother, had my evil doom 
But nought to do with thine: 
Alas! and must thou share a fate 
So dreary and so desolate ? 
Yes! even in life’s morning, we 
Are doomed to see our prospects fade, 


ent 


To deeply feel the vanity . 
Of which this world is made. 
Already that young lip of thine 
Hath caught my own desponding tone— 
The dreary lot which must be mine, 
Would it were mine alone !— 
The spirit’s early hopelessness, 
The grief which none will soothe or share, 
I know that I was born for this, 
And this I yet might learn to bear ; 
But thou, my brother, thou, whose ,path 
A sister’s fondness deemed would be 
Free from the sullen gloom which hath 
Long o’er her own formed heavily ; 
The promise of whose gifted mind 
Pye marked with all a sister’s pride, 
Deeming the riches there enshrined, 
Would mock thy power to hide ; 
That yet around thy cherished name 
Some future day of pride should see 
The fresh and fadeless wreath of fame 
Entwined eternally— 
Oh, must these dreams be vain, and thou 
Be doomed to share so dark a fate, 
And thy aspiring spirit bow ie 
And droop beneath misfortune’s weight ? 


Must thou too watch with hopeless eye 
The sullen flight of joyless years, 
And see thy days.of youth pass by 
In bitterness and tears !— 
Ah, no! a milder doom be thine: 
A brighter star arise for thee— 


*!’ Then shall my spivit not repin® $ 


Vhate’er my destiny : 

If bright or dark it matters not, 
Few look with interest on my lot; 
For I am one whose memory 

Soon dies within the hearts of others ; 
I care not, it is nought to me eae 8 
- So I but live within my brother’s. — 
When taken from this world and thee, 

If cold oblivion's breath should sweey) 
From hearts I love all trace of nié, 

Oh! still in thine, my brother, keep 
Undimmed the memory of one — 

To whom this world could never give 
A dearer hope ‘o rest upon 3 

Than this; and who would rather live ' 
In thy pure heart and noble mind, 


Than be in fame’s bright scroll enshrined. 
THYRZAY 


i J. SEYMOUR, PRINTER, JOUN- STREET. 
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STANZAS. 


ELooxep on the face of the summer-deck’d earth, 
With its gorgeous herbage, its bright hued flowers ; 

And it smiled as fair as when first its birth 
Mark’d young creation’s hours : ee 

But a cloud passed over the sunny sky, 

And the wind arose with a wailing cry ; 

Like a feeble infant’s half-uttered moan, 

Yet gathering its strength as it speeded on; 

Till the trees that lifted their trunks on high, 


‘Like columns supporting the-vaulted tky, 


Were borne like gossamer by on the blast, 
And earth was laid bare as the storm swept past. 


T looked on the ocean—each little wave 
Leapt gladly up ’neath the sunny ray ; 
And the music hid in each secret cave 
Awoke with its magie lay. 
The tempest arose, with its voice of might ; 
It summoned the waves to a fearful fight. 
Like evil spirits the dark clouds came, 
Each hurling its red bolt of living flame. 
Then wildly to combat the elements rushed, 
‘Fill spent with its fury, the tempest was hushed ; 
Nor wf one trace of its madness behind, . 
Save ffle throb of the ocean, the wail of the wind, 


J turned to look on a nobler sight— 
The glorious tablet of manhood’s brow “ 
Still marked with the impress of heaven's own light, 
Though earth-stained and faded now. 
‘That brow was writhed with its thoughts of pain, 
And passion had swollen each starting vein. 
More fearful the light of that lurid eye 
‘Than the flashing of swords as they gleam on high ; 
Till passion, tamed by itself, grew mild, 
And the strong man wept like a wayward child. 
Oh what isthe madness of earth and of seas 


To the fearful fury of storms like these: 
The tempests of nature at Jength find rest, 


But when sleep the storms of the, human breast ? I 


“VAIN THE WATERS.” 


Vaitthe waters roll between us, 
Cherished of*my soul so long ; 
Sunny days in bliss have seen us— 
Still the silken tie ix strong ;, 
Other links are round .me twining, 
_ Other lights in love are shining; 
Butiin vain their witchery, : 
As remembrance circles thee. 


When the bright moon through yon azure 
Tracks her way in pathless light, 

When to music's sybil measure 
Pleasure wakes the revel night, 

& Still one thought, in fancy gleaming, 

Flutters in the moon’s pale beaming, 

Or amid that festal glee 

In remembrance circles thee. 

Nevet on my path is springing 
One fair bloom of summer hours, 

But to thee its leaves are flinging 
Memory of our childhood’s bowers ; » 

Still the red rose the: lushing, 

Still the crystal wave is gushing, 

And one bliss awakes for me 

As remembrance circles, thee. 


GLORY. — 


Where is a leaf whose life is fed, 
Not by the dews of heaven, 

Not by the sunlight nourished, 

Not by the shades of even; 
It springs not by the green-wood tree, 

Nor by valley stream: ee 
Soldier, the leaf is bright for thee, 

And for thy spirit’s dream ; 
Soldier, the wreath is twined for thee, 
But oft in bitter mockery. * 


It comes but as the starry light, 
Upon the wild and desert gloom ; 
A sun-beam o’er the mildew-blight, 
To paint yet not revive its bloom. 
What is it that the brow is crown’d 
With the fresh green leaf of .victory ? 
What is it that the shield is bound 
With the bloom of the olive tree ? 


’Tis strewing o’er an aching breast, 
The mockery Of the laurel’s green ; 
With the tell-tale swell of the seas at rest, 
Where the tempest-blast has been, 
’Tis placing on a withered stem . = 
The spring-flower’s youngand opening bloom ; 
* “Fyggathoring the mountain gem 
sparkle on the lonely tomb. 


* 


'GREECE. r 


Land of the pencilyand the lyre. 
The Seale aa a dane i 
Whose name is to the muse a fire, 
& Whose temples are a home: 
Clime of a wealth unbought! 
Where genits long enshrined’ * 
His treasury of thought, 
The Peru of the mind! 


Laud of that unforgotten few ! & 
‘The breathing rampart-rock 

‘That towered 2 Pelion to the view, ‘. 
When burst the battle-shock ! 


ANTHE. 


NORRA. 


HInpa. i 


& 


e 


Clime of the faiy.end brave! 
When will the tule be o'er, 
Of warriors in the grave? 
Of maidens in their gore ? 


Lae of the fettered slave ! 
y bonds shall burst asunder— 
Freedom is on the waye, 
Hark to her echoing thunder ! 
The red-cross banner gleaming— 
And Gallia’s white-field streaming— ~ 
"And the black-eagle screaming— 
Sweep o’er th’ Agean sea3 
« The Moslem horde te shrinking— 
The crescent’s glory sinking— 
And the land of song is free! 


© LINES TO A LADY, 


Once more—that strain once more, 

Lady, in thy soft kindliness repeat— 

Than sleep to wearied nature far more sweet, 
When day’s stern toils are o’er. 


Still midst the ivory, keys 
Fling thy light'fingers in their magic power, 
“And on my raptured spirit richly shower 
Those heaven-caught melodies. 


It is a praise f0 be . 
The humblest captive to thy hallowed art, 
Yielding in child-like gentleness of heart, 
All liberty to thee. © 


Thy voice is like the play 
Of evening zephyrs in the summer bowers, 
Thatgive a freshness to the sleeping flowers, 
Which drooped beneath the day : 


Thus when thy passing skill 
The hidden depths of ‘harmony reveals, 
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M. 


On hearing her sing “Araby’s Daughter,” accompanied by the piano. 


From my young heart an unknown joyance steals 


Each thought of future ill. 


The world has themno chain 
Can hold the spirit from its joyous flight, 
For, springing upward in its native might, 
It breaks each link in twain. 
Oft in the night's still reign, 
Borne on imaginatien’s daring wing, 
I’ve hearu the dancing spheres in concert sing, 
And thine is like their strain. 


Then, lady, fling once more 
Thy flying fingers mid the ivory keys, 
And still sweet tones of seraph melodies 
O’er my rapt spirit pour! 


CHILDE HAROLD. 


He was.a dreamer !—on his way 
He went—a melancholy man; 

Joy’s sunbeams round him did notplay 
After his pilgrimage began ; 

With kindling thought he passed along, 
And darkening sorrow o’er him flung 


* A gloom that woke his lyre to song, 


d woke sad tones its chords among. 
Yet he was not a loved one here; 
Pleasures and kindred passed away ; 
He pour’d no sigh—he. shed no tear 
Above their cold and wasting clay ; 
He bowed not to the gloomy blast 
That gathered round his upright form, 
When wind and cloud and tempest past, © 
Midst the stern glories of the storm. 
He bowed not, when the foaming wave 
Upheaved his bounding bark beneath ; 
When the sea oped its yawning grave, 
Like the appalling jaws of death; 
And when Italia’s sunny skies 
Bent sweetly o’er his wanderings, 
A vacancy was in his eyes, 
And sadness on his wild harp strings. 
Young hope had flown him—and his cheek 
With ‘ cadent tears’’ and grief was worn, 
With sorrows that he would not speak, 
Though his heart’s finest chords were torn, — 
Affections crush’d, and deep vows broken, 
Had to his wayward lot been given ; 
And time had stolen each gentle token 
That blessed his childhood’s cloudless heaven. 
These had been his—and on his brow 
The shade of deep emotions fell, 
As, leaning o’er hisyvessel’s prow, 
He mark’d the blue waves rise and swell; 
As on his dim and tearful sight 
Sad fading in the distant blue, 
Albion’s pale cliffs, all glimmering white, 
Pierced the far haze in glory through. 
But now he sleeps—and in that sleep 
» No tongue may tell what dreams have come ? 
But fame and grief their vigils keep 
Above his last and silent home. wi 
His wandering feet shall press no more 
The thorny paths they once have trod ; 
“His fitful pilgrimage is o'er: 
Leave pe calm sleeper to his God. 


TO THE CRITICS. 


» Who seeks for spots in Sol, must gaze 
Through mediums that obstruct his rays ; 
So jealous envy’s jaundiced eye 
Hides beauties, trivial faults to spy. 

We own our work has some defects, 

‘Tis what each candid mind expects ; 

“But has it ks of taste and talents ? 
In mercy let that strike the balance, 


* 


PROTEUS. 


EVERARD. 


ki 
VIEWS IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 
—— = = 
| THE BOWLING-GREEN. 

A rapip increase of population, the natural consequence 
of great eommercial prosperity, has left but few green spots 
to cheer the eye amid this artificial wilderness of brick and 
marble, Of these, the Battery, thle Bowling-green, andthe Park, 
arethe most conspicuous and ornamental. The peculiar beauties 
and attractions of the Battery, heightened as they 4re. by local 
circumstances, are familiar to all our citizens, and daily be- 
come a theme of eulogium in the mouth of every stranger, 
especially of such as approach the city by water; and its 
‘history is too intimately connected with that of our revolution- 
ary struggle, to»require a single remark. But the modest 
Bowling-green, (with a view of which the present number of 
the Mirror is embellished) is involved in somewhat more ob- » 
seurity, from which it is our present purpose to rescue it; a 
task in which we feel the more interest, as there is some 
reason to believe that itywill one day become the site of a 
magnificent national monument, the ornament and pride of 
that section of the city. er” 

Historians inform us that in the year 1620, king James I. 
gave the Dutch permission to build some cottages on the banks 
of the Hudson, for the convenience of their vessels engaged 
in trade with Brazil; and that, under this licence, they settled 
a colony, and erected astrong fort on the south-western point 
of the island Manhattan. This fortress was called Fort Am- 
sterdam, which was indeed the name given by these first set- 
tlers to the whole island, But more than half a,century 
afterwards, when the English had by treaty aed perma- 
nent possession of the country, the name of the colony was 
changed to New: York, in honour of the original patentee, the 
duke-of York, brother to Charles IJ. Whether the fort was 
altered, improved, or entirely rebuilt, by the English, we are 
not informed ;' but early in the reign of George I. we find a 
fortress, on the same sitey denominated Fort George, within 
the walls of which was the governor’s residence, the secreta- 


ry’s office, and a house of worship, called the King’s Chapel ; 
which buildings, together with an extensive range of barracks 
and stables outside the walls, were all destroyed by fire at the 
commencement of the celebrated negro plot, in the year 1741. 

Fort George, as our readers are probably aware, stood at the 
lower extremity of Broadway, on a commanding eminence, 
which has since been levelled; its former site being now 
partially occupied by a row of handsome brick buildings, south 
of the Bowling-green, and fronting on State-street. The origi- 
nal position of the south-west bastion of this celebrated citadel 
was designatedyonly a few years since, bya marble monument, 
ferected for that purpose, near the center of the Battery pro- 
menade. Why a landmark of so much interest tothe anti- 
quary and historian has been since removed or destroyed, we 
are.at present unable to say; we only know that “it was, and 
is not.” 

In front of the fortwas an open field, where the colonial 


soldiers used to parade, and which, from) its proximity to a 
market, was subsequently denominated “ Market» Field.” 
Hence the derivation of Marketfield-street, recently and more 
appropriately changed, by the corporation of this city, to that 
of Battery-place. This field was first enclosed with a plain 
paleé-fence, of irregular oblong figure; which, lying directly 
in front of the fort, was any thing but an ornament tu the eye 


of those who approached the governor’s mansion within the 
walls. A part of this field now constitutes the Bowling-green, 
which derived its appellation fromm having been appropriated, 
as a place of amusement, to the game of “bowls,” more com- 
monly called ‘“ nine-pins.”’ ae 

During the riotous proceedings which took place in almost 
very part of the. country, in opposition to the celebrated,stamp- 
act, this spot was selected by the whigs of New-York for the 
scene of one of; their patriotic achievements. On the first of 
November, in thé year 1765, the day on which the noxious 
act was to go into operation, a great concourse of people: 
assembled in the evening, proceeded to fort George, took out 
the govenor’s carriage, and after drawing it through the prin- 
cipal streets, marched tothe Common (the present Park) where 
a gallows had been previously erected, on which they sus- 


||pended his effigy, having in his right hand a stamped ,bill of 


lading, and in his left a figure intended forthe devil, After it © 
. 
is 


% 
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had hung for a considerable time, they carried it, together with ithe attenuated figure and sharpened. features of the person of the beautiful but deprave 
the appendages and the gallows, in procession, the carfiage |jwhom I now beheld, with the healthful and joyous *being 
preceding, to'the gate of the fort, and from thence to the || whom! had known and loved in early years. Our interview : id 
Bowling-green ; where, er the very muzzlés of the cuns|/was long and interesting. I had been dever by sea and|! passing by one of the courts of justice, I observed a great 
of the fort, they t the whole, amidst the acclamations of jland, and I gave Charles a full and detail of my adven wd collected about the oor; and what particularly sti 
some thousands of spectators. Ten boxes of stamps, which |jtures; but when it became his turn to narrate, I observed an||me was the s mber of well-dressed and genteel-l ing per- 
arrived afterwards, were committed to the flames, on the same levident embarrassment, and an ap wish to avoid minute}/sons who led with it. Impelled by curiosity, I 
* Spot, by the indignant populace» investigation. In avery hurried manner he told me that soon|/My way the mg, and entered the court. The 
* In the year 1771, the present ellipsis was laid out, and en-||after his settlement in » he had married; that his chil-|)case was one of life and death. The prisoner, according te 
closed with an irdh railing; which, on regulating the streets, ||dren had all died im infancy, and that he had now visited|| the evidence given, had trelled with his more fortunate 
after the revolution, was elevated with its stone foundation, || England to take possession of a large fortune, bequeathed to//antagonist at the gambling-table, and in a fit of passion, stab- 
about eighteen inches. The railing is said to have cost eight |; his wife by a long-forgotten uncle, who had been a flourishing}/bed him with a small dirk which he wore concealed in his 
hundred pounds, orifwo thousand dollars, which, in these days |j London tradesman. : : bosom. Though the murder had been committed from the 
of simplicity and economy, was no inconsiderable sum. The|| “ But your good mother, Charles,” said I, “where is she?” niomentary impulse of passion, yet the previous | 
original design of this enclosure was the protection of an/| An’ indefinable expression of anguish dwelt for a moment}}of the prisoner, whom they addressed by : 
equestrian statue 6f George III. made of bronzeand gilt ; which, |} upon bis features as he replied, _ » Annesley, and the fact of his’ weari 
four days after the declaration of independente, was prostrated || “She is dead” ae > were circumstances that went very 
by the boisterous patriots of those times. The pedifnent of] ** Alas P? Said I, “she should have lived to witness your} him. After along and patient investi tion, th 
Rhode Island marble, with its defaced inscription, remained | prosperity ; fo reap the reward. of her more than maternal nounced hum guilty of murder. The criminal had h 
on the spot until within a few years. This beautiful area is}}affection.” 2 : sat with his face buried in his hands, and his whole fig 
highly susceptible of impréyement and embellishment, | He started up, his countenance filled with an almost ma- concealed bya loose great-coat but when he heard the words 
must, sooner or later, claim the attention of,our corporation || niacal expression of horror and agony ; but restored to himself, “guilty of murder,” he started Up, and in a low, ee voice, 
to that end. While the royal statue occupied its centre, it was || by my look of astonishment, he said, which was distinctly heard by every one present, and seemed 
,. justly considered a great ornament to that part of the a “Pardon me, Edward, there are circumstantes connected 
May we not hope to see the deficiency supplied by an eques-|| With the death of my mother upon which I dare not dwell ; 
trian statue of the father and saviour of his country ? || and any allusion to the subject almost drives me to madness.’ 
In the view which accompanies this number of the Mirror, | He extended his hand, I pressed it warmly; for I respected 
is included part of Broadway, on the right, and the buildings, |even the extravagance of filial grief; and soon after we parted. 
before alluded to, on the left. Between these is seen a small} The next evening I visited,him by appointment. I was 
section of the Battery and! bird's-eye glimpse of the bay in || extremely anxious to behold his wife—the elegant, the gifted, 
the distanc®! We think it will be acknowledged a faithf! | the intellectual woman, who alone (as supposed, ) could have 
delineation, and highly ornamental to the present volume. won the heart of my fastidious friend ; and it was with no 
small degree of disappomtment, therefore, that I looked upon 
ORIGINAL TALES. ||the lady to whom he now presented’me. -She possessed a 
——— || face of infantine beauty, manners of infantine simplicity, and, 
£ as I soon found, a mind of infpine weakness. Her attire 
» THE SCEPTIC——AN OLD MAN’S STORY. | was exceedingly rich ; but I could not avoid thinking that she 
Tae first time I ever met Charles Annesley was. on the || looked very like a child which had been “dressed up for com- 
day that I first entered a publieschool. He was just of my || pany” and told to “ sit still and behave prettily,” for she was 
age, and I still recollect the envy with which I looked upon | continually smoothing the folds of her silk dress, tightening 
his fine countenance and well-knit frame, as contrasted with || the clasps of her bracelets, playing with her rings, and showing 
my own delicate and,sickly ap ce. He was; like my-| off all those awkward little airs which, to a practised eye, so 
@self. the only son of 2 widow; but, while I was the spoiled || soon betray the “uninitiated of fashion.” ; i z A Me 
and petted heir to a princely fortane, he was‘entirely de-|| During the course of a long-evening, I had still more reason | ™2ined silent with regard to every thing connected with 
pendentimpon the labour of his*mother, who, by the most |to wonder at my-friend’s’choice. Her intellect was evidently |setf, and during the succeeding days, though he knew me to 
unremitting exertions, could procure for him that education || of the lowest order; it was impossible to find any subject which be striving to obtain his pardon, he never betrayed the least 
.. which she was so proud to bestow. Though differing so | might come within the limited rahge of her ideas, and at last, || itetest, or evinced the leastanxiety as to the result. Atlength 
widely in fortune, and still more in character, (for Charles | in utter despair of making any remark’suited to her incapacity, ||'* was hinted to me that he would be pardoned ; but that, in 
was gifted with intellect of the highest order,} yet we soon ||I asked whether she had yet visited any of the churches of the order to inflict something approaching to an adequate punish- 
became intimate friends. The natural propensity which ever || metropolis ? - ment, his sire ——_ Pe granted apy at ie ee gal- ca 
induees the strong to tyrannize over the weak, rendered a pro-||_ “O no,” was her reply, “we never think of going to such||!ows. To this information was added an myunction against 
tector necessary to one who, like myself, had been an invalid | plates; since Charles joined the deists, as my father calls affording the slightest hope to the criminal ; and with these 
from childhood, and that protector I found in Charles Annes-||them, we have never been to church.” __ ||terms I re epee satisfied. During all this 
ley; while the ambition which I felt to distinguish myself for| ‘The deists!" exclaimed I, involuntarily. time Charles had ap ¢ rbed in thought and utterly ° 
mental, since I could not for corporeal, endowments, enabled ** Yes,” said she, “that is the name which prejudiced peo- regardless of what ARES, Bey and it sa not until the x 
me to Keep pace with him in our various stuilies. He wras|| ple have given them, but their true. name is ‘freethinkers.’ eyanated appointed ia ie creas mem ‘ad- 
one of those frank and joyous beings who seem to shed theiljI can tell you, Charles is a great mamamong them ; he is one nee : : 
® sunshinejof their own spirits upon every surrounding abjecs | of their best lecturers, ee “You have expressed much anxiety, my d ward, to 
and to live in an atmosphere of perpetual-enjoyment. Full|| A look of scarce-suppressed rage, from Charles, suddenly || beeome acquainted with the events my life, I would ~ 
of high-toned and honourable feeling, the idea of a base or mean || silenced her voluble communications; she hung her head like || "0t willingly repay your knee with ingratitude 5, but ag 
action never entered his thoughts, and he looked forward with H a faulty child, and, retreating to a corner of the room, could|| time 1s short, and I must be brief”- - ig * 
undoubting hope to the day which would enable him to repay, | not again be induced to join in the conversation. _ © _ || » He then told me of many apparent unimportant eixcum- 
with’ something mofé than gratitude, the exertions of his in-|| When I left them, and had leisure to reflect on all that had||St@nces which had led to the change in his prineiples 5 a a 
estimable mother. Such was Charles Annesley, as I then||passed; on the vague hints thrown out by Charles; on the T listened to an ose perce tse: Soaps: 
knew him. But the years of our boyhood soon passed away, | information afforded me by his wife respecting the change pidaced 502 yee T traced want ao 
and we entered the world by such different paths that it was in his principles, and on the horror evinced by him when I whoge “heart was ae a ae ery ote & ict I wm 
no longer possible to continue our intimacy. Charles retired } allied to his mother, 1€ould not avoid believing’ that some felt more strongly, than T had sages done before, the impera’ tive 
to a distant part of the country, where his profession might i fearful secret was preyingn his heart. _The more frequently duty of checking the slightest. deviation from the path of = 
enable him to procure a subsistence, while I sought, in the |I saw him, the more strongly I was confirmed in this belief. titude. Alas! how cen the first leanings towards: ermp dials 
more genial climes of France and Italy, to gain that health || Some times he was exceedingly moody and melancholy, at|\°f being fatal to such natures as ours, where 


About six years after our last meeting, as I was one day 


r=) 


to pervade every corner of the room, exclaimed “ murder !? 

then sinking back into ‘his former position, seemed i 

less as ifturned to stone. The transient glance’ 

tained of his figure, thrilled me with horror; for I could 

scarcely avoid believing that in the miserable being who now 

appeared to answer for the life of a fellow-creature, I beheld 

my misguided friend. But when, on being asked what he 

had to say why sentence should not be pronounced upon him, - 2 

he arose; and, drawing up his tall figure to its full height, 

looked with unquailing eye on the face of the judge, as he 

eplied, “ Nothing—I am guilty of murder’—then I could no 

\longer doubt that I beheld the wretched Charles Annesley. 

I stood as if spell-bound, while the judge put on the fatal cap, 

and commenced the sentence Which was to doom himto an _ 

ominiows death ; but my heart grew sick, my brain reéled, * 

and scarcely conscious of what I did, I hurried from the court. _ 
Early next morning I wasat the prison. «Charles instantly 

recognised me; but it was long before I could induce him to © 

lay aside his sullen moodiness and look on me stillasa friend. 

Eyen after I had somewhat conquered his reserve, he still re- 


ich had"been deni s zene em Elie meomiie; > ee 

whic : = enied me from my cradle. _ Separated so || others, full of reckless and extrayagant gaiety ; and I soon Bight pact Aehiie er ~ diane per * 
widely, it was impossible to communicate with each other|! found that the greater part of his time" was consumed in is often the firat downward temble ip tot e 
even by letter, and we soon became strangers. “ wildest dissipation. In vain I exerted all the privileges of e Of the heart’s into ill.’” : 


Tt was not wntibafter a lapse of ten years that I again beheld i friendship; in vain remonstrated andreasoned ; he at length 

my old school-fellow, during which time I had visited most of |}told me, and never shall I forget his countenance then, that 

' the countries of Europe, and finally taken up my abode in Lon- + he was a confirmed sceptic. . 
“don. One day I had just completed my toilet, and was pre- | “ For,” said he, grinding his teeth as ifn agony, “I should 
paring for a morning lounge, when my servant announced | - 
Mr. Annesley. I started at the naine ; but had it not been! 
for the warm pressure of the hand and the exclamation, “Ed- 
ward, have you forgotten your old friend Charles?’ I should 
never have known him. Our Surprise was mutual; for it was 
as difficult for him to recognise the slight frame and pale vis 


Like all new converts, Charles had been Bairous making 
proselytes; and his wife and mother appeared to the fit- 
test subjects for his experiment. The weak-minded creature 
whose be auty awakened his passion, and whose ignorance 
go mad if I were convinced that I am in erfor.” » and simplicity had seemed to him her surest safeguards, e 


Shortly after this he left London, and all communication e the willing disciple of her husbend’s convenie1 
between us again ceased. By accident I learned that Charles||trine; but with his mother he found more difficulty. ‘ 
Annesley stood foremost in the ranks of the profligate of Paris, || was a woman of strong mind, and under any other cireum- 

d was especially foted for his connexion with a set of men||stances, would probably never have yielded up her faith; but . 
z : ‘ho had established what they termed “a school of philoso- les was her idol; and how could she oppose his fine- 
age of the sickly boy in the robust and bronzed cheek of|j phy.” Of this new’ sect Charles was the chief the mod reasons, his unanswerable arguments, especially 
the man who flow stood before him, agit was forme to identify || Epicurus ; nor was there wanting ayLeontium in the person|/when aided by his earnest and affectionate eloquence ? 
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“My wife,” continued Charles, “is now the guilty com- 
panion of my French valet; but, my mother—how can I tell 
you the horrible tale !” * 

He tumed away, and his frame shook as with a strong con- 
vulsion ; then, by that almost fearful self-con d which 
could so well exert, he recovered himself, and I recognised the 


same low deep voice which had thrilled me with horror in the 


court-room as he resumed, 
“My mother became like myself a sceptic; but she had 
many terrible misgivings of conscience, and these so agitated 


her feeble frame, that she was soon laid upon her dying bed. 
Then began my punishment. Hour after hour she lay moan- 
ing and writhing in mental agony; and though she uttered 
not a word of reproach, yet well could I understand the looks 
which she constantly turned upon me. One night after the 


me- ‘bed 
her face; terrible convulsions shook her frame, and she again 
lay apparently exhausted. Some person spoke to me; I 
answered I know not what; but the sound of my voice arous- 
ed her; she opened her eyes wildly, and with almost superna- 
tural strength started up, and shrieking, ‘Charles, give me 
back my hope of heaven! flung herself frantically forward 
and fell upon my bosom in the agonies of death! They tried 
to loosen her hand from my neck ; but the stiffening finge 
held me with a death-grip—the dead face lay like a mountain 
on my breast—O God! that I could but forget that moment!” 
He dashed himself on the floor of the cell, writhing like a 
erushed worm as he cried out, ina voice of agony, 
“My mother! you have made me an outcast on the face of 
the earth—thaf dying cry I have never ceased to hear—eter- 
nity—oh, can there be an eternity? must I listen to that awful 
cry through countless ages ?” 3 
Exhausted by his anguish, he fell in utter senselessness, 
and summoning the jailer to his assistance, I left him ;»for my 

_ om heart was too horror-stricken to offer consolation. 

The next day had been fixed upon for the execution. De- 
termined not to witness his degradation, I had concerted with 
»*one of the principal officers that after the farce ofa ‘pretended 
punishment was over, Charles should be conducted to his resi- 
dence where I would meet him and provide for his departurefrom 
the country. At an early hour I was at the officer’s house, 
but the appointed time passed by and they came not. At 
length, about two hours later, I heard a bustle in the street; 
but [remarked that there were no outcries, no shouts, such as 
are usually heard ina London mob. Fearful of beholding 
the ignominy of my misguided friend, I remained fixed fo my 
seat, not daring even to turn my eyes towards the window, 
when I heard a great hurrying to and fro, and directly heavy 
steps ascended the stairs. I listened with almost breathless 
anxiety—the door opened and two men entered bearing the 


lifeless body of my friend. he shock was too great, and I 
sunk fainting on the fioor. I recovered I learned that 
d been brought to the gallows, had ascended the scaffold, 


fatal cord was adjusted, and the crowd were hushed in 

awful silence awaiting the final ceremony when the pardon 

was ly produced—but it was too late! He was yet un- 

" _ sullied by the touch of the executioner, but the springs of life 
Thad been too rudely jarred—the retribution of heaven had 
been more speedy than the justice of man; anda lifeless 
corpse was all that remained of the gay, the gifted, the mis- 
ided Charles Annesley. TANTHE. 
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~ ORIGIN. COMMUNICATIONS. 


FRIDAY. 


Arruover the idea of Friday being an unlucky day, 
is by respectable authority, both among the an- 
cien' moderns, we still feel inclined to be a little scep- 
tical on the subject. It is true that we read of a monarch 
and a warrior, who would never commence any enterprise 

ce.on a Friday, or on the thirteenth of January, 
considered equally unfortunate. Buta fortunate 

friend of ours was born on Friday, the thirteenth of January,; 
and one of the most auspicious events of his life had its 
origin on a Friday. But we have still sttonger reasons for 
‘Oar infidelity as respects this'proverb. The first human being 
: sated on Friday, or the sixth day ofthe week. Whether 
his unlucky helpmate was created on the same day, we are 
not positively informed; but it may be reasonably inferred 
from the assertion that immediately follows, “male and /e- 


male created he them:’ A double portion of manna was 
on Friday to the Hebrew ims, while they sojou' 


the wilderness; and as seen West’s celebrated pic- 
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‘and such as were among the important agencies and efficient 
‘means to insure our independence. 


——— 

ture, will acknowledge that the whole human race were once|| 
infinitely benefitted ona Friday. Why, then, should the sixth 
day of the week be stigmatized as unlucky ? The day on which 
man was created, and the day also, on which he was redeem- 
ed? The present year commenced on Friday, and may it 
prove a prosperous and happy one to all the readers of; this 
paragraphy + ‘ Ww. 
* 


° THE XOLIAN HARP. 
“ The viewless spirit of a lonely sound.”—Byron. 
Harp of the winds of heaven! Like some serial horas 
~ Fanned by their ings, Of spirits floating near, 
What spirit’s breath is kissing now A full rich flood of harmony 
Thy faintly Inurmering strings ! Swells on the raptared ear. 


ha ier Tealms, performed the duty of adjutant on that occa- 
sion, He related to the writer the following fact, of which 
he was an eye-Witness, and which I believé is without any 
parallel in the records of battles ; 

Major W. H., an officer who was distinguished for his bra~ 
very and ant spirit, had under his command about three 
yhundred “green mountain boys”—a most significant appella- — 
tion in those days—all of whom were sharp-shooters, accus- 
tomed: to the field, and strangers to fear. This corps was 
posted on an advantageous piece of ground, partly concealed 
by bushes. The enemy were duly apprised of their position, 
and it was deemed important to dislodge,them. Accordingly a 


That wild and wailing music "If anzht of earthly music 


It hath no earthly tone, ed is minghing there, _ 
Its strange and solemn melody Methinks that all things beantiful 
Earth may not call ber own. And good, and rich and rare 35 ~ 


Is it the wild winds sighing, And all of high and holy, 


ich that sad air composed 25 That on this earth is found, 
Or Some imprison’d Ariel, Send up to heaven their grateful breath 
@ Within thy frame enclosed’? Of praise in that sweet sound ! 


Which breathes its moan for freadgm Thou wind, wh Je-breathings 
In that low plaintive strain— So softly sweep strings, 
Snatches of broken melody 3 Art thou the same inypetuous one 
Poured an the ear in vain ? Which oft destruction brings 3 
Is it thy voice, sweet spirit ! Which on the stormy ocean 

ose breath now fins these strings, Tells of impending doom, 
Which wails in that low mournful And bids the shrieking mariner 
The doom of earthly things Find in the deep, a tomb ? a 


Wails for the loved and lovely, - 
aot ome apse, leet 
its reamem, wi sweet, 
Over the bedof death. i 


Thy voice, which now breathes music, 
ath then a sterner tone, 
» And wakes no thrill of deep delight 

But agony alone. 

Alas ! how slight and viewless 
A line may separate 

All that we hope and wish and love, 
From all we dread and hate, 


And fromiijoys swiftest sources 
Too oft keen sorrow springs ; 
Oh world! thou art a mystery, 
‘And fall of wondrous things ! 
THYRZA- 


f. 
REVOLUTIONARY RECOLLECTIONS. 


It is matter of deep regret, that so many of the facts of a 
subordinate though highly interesting nature, to which this 
mighty event gave birth, are for ever lost. Ifa judicious col- 
lection could be made of only a small portion of the numerous 
instances of enterprise, bravery, fortitude, and privations, which 
are well known to have taken place, it would be one of the most 
entertaining, instructive, and useful bequests that could be giv- 
entoposterity. It is doubtful if any other event in the history 
of nations called forth so many heroic deeds, so many noble 
virtues, and so many sublime sentiments, All the prominent 
transactions, and many of the painful vicissitudes of that 
eventful period, are faithfully recorded by the historian, and 
they will be cherished in everlasting remembrance, and form 
the proud trophy of every succeeding generation. There yet 
survives a remnant of that noble-band of patriots, whose blood, 
and long and faithful services, and numerous and severe suf- 
ferings, were the price of our liberty. These holy fathers 
are wont to describe some of the interesting scenes to which 
they were eye-witnesses and in which they partook; and in 
listening to these details, how often has my bleod been made 
to thrill and the tear to start involuntarily into my eye. Nei- 
ther the dignity of history, nor the limits which the historian 
must always prescribe to himself, will admit of descending to 
minutie ; and yet no reader was ever found who was not 
interested in the perusal of those simple annals which portray 
individual character, and paint the noblestrvirtues of the hu- 
man heart in colourings which are true:to nature. Would it 
not repay any man of competent abilities to collect and arrange 
such unrecorded facts as ‘are still treasured up by those 
veterans, who have such strong claims upon us, and who 
have such deep hold upon our affections and our sympathies ? 
It could searcely fail to reward the undertaker very liberally, 
whilst it would be in a high degree honourable to our country, 
Acircular addressed to the surviving officers of the army and 
others who tock an active and zealous part in the revolution- 
ary struggle, would be the means of preserving from oblivion 
some of the most interesting transactions that ever took place, 


And yet a deeper sadness 

For those who still live on, - 
* Who bear the burden still of life 

When all its soul is gone! 

Low, distant, sad, unearthly, 

In Silence dies the strain ; ~ 
And now a richer melody 

‘Fioats on the air again. ~ 


I shall here record a fact that happened during one of those 


fierce conflicts which shed so much lustre on the American 
arms. Perhaps no other was more strikingly characterized 
by daring bravery and firmness of spirit than the celebra 

battle of Bennington. It was here that the immortal SrarKe 


formidable detachment, estimated at about five hundred strong, 
was ordered to march against them. They advanced upon a 
charge, thinking to decide the contest without much loss and 
with little difficulty. ‘The Americans, undismayed, were pre- 
pared to receive them. Major H. gave peremptory orders to 
his troops to reserve their fire until the word of command ; the 
enemy, therefore, rushed on without interruptiom until they 
had approached within a few rods of this Spartan band, when, 
pursuant to order, so deadly a fire was poured into their ranks, 
that those who escaped retreated in dismay and confusion. 
Thesurviving officers, and they were few in number, soon ral- 
lied their forces, and brought them a second time to the charge, 
advancing to the line of their comrades who had fallen, whe’ 
they received a second fire not less destructive than the first. 
‘The enemy were completely panic struck, and fell back in wild 
disorder. The few remaining officers, however, who behaved 
with dauntless bravery, and probably thirsting for vengeance, 
rallied their troops once more, although but few were left, and 
brought them a third time to the charge. The issue of this 
attempt was not less fatal than the others; for after receiving 
the third fire, the survivors fled in terror and despair, and soon 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war. Theirastonishment 
was past utterance, when they found that out of the whole 
force with whom they had been associated, no more than thirty- 
‘siz remained! The others lay strétched-upon the field in mute 
silence, presenting a terrible-memento of the power and un- 
yielding spirit of freemen, when summoned to pale in_de- 
fence of their invaded rights. 
Immediately after the issue of the engagement, my inform- 
ant repaired to that part of the field which had been attended 
with such fatal consequences to the enemy. He was horror- 
struck on witnessing the scene that presented itself to his 
view. ‘And his declaration to the writer of this article was, 
“T never beheld so awful a spectacle as here greeted my eyes. 
It was a winrow of dead men from one end of the line to the 
other? The contrast of the ‘green mountain boys” was 
scarcely less striking, as but few of them were injured. 


It may not be improper to add, that Major H., whose enter- 
prising and chivalrous spirit was well known to the Canadians 
and Indians, was long the object of incessant watchfulness; 
and a farther incentive was given by the diabolical baseness 
of the Canadians, who offered a considerable bounty for his 
scalp. Unhappily they succeeded too well in their schemes. 
Major H., sprompeny with a small party of his companions 
in arms, fell into an ambush, where most of them were 
killed. He was butchered in a dreadful manner, and his 
scalp borne off to Canada. A surviving officer, who was 
severely wounded, but whose life was spared, witnessed the 
horrid transaction. Major H. was not less distinguished for 
private worth and for the exercise of all the manly virtues, 
than for his noble conduct in the field. His‘death occasioned 
unspeakable regret to every person who knew him, and par- 
ticularly so among the officers of the northern army, by whom 
he was universally and most deservedly esteemed. H, 


& 


Vs BRIDAL RETORT. ~ 


Richard Dickinson, or, as he was familiarly called for 
shortness, Dick Dick, was a wild chap, who had fooled 
away a handsome patrimony before he was twenty-five 
years of age. About this time his old maiden aunt—Rose 
Dickinson—from whom he had some “ golden expectations,” 
took it into her head to marry a young Irish fortune-hunter, 


made his memorable declaration to his brave companions, and 
which has been so charmingly described by our inimitable 


poet Halleck.* 
Colonel F., I believe a native of Vermont, who resided many 

years in New-York, but whose noble spirit long since fled to 

ee 


* When onthat field his band the Hessians fought, 
Briefly he spoke before the fight began— 4 
“Soldiers! those German gentlemen are bought = 
“ For four pounds ten and seven pence per man, 
- “«By England's king—a bargain, as "tis thought. 
“" Are we worth mote ? Let’s.prove it now, wecan— = 
», For we must beat them, boys, ere set of sun, 
‘Or Mary Starke’s a widow.’’—it was done. 
‘ = 


named Manners, who, in his turn took good care that Dick 
should not handle a farthing of the old lady’s fortune. On the 
morning after the wedding, the young scape-grace called on 
his aunt to offer his congratulations on the auspicous event, 
which he did in the following ve : “ Your grateful nep 
hopes to see the young:bride well, ho bat may detest the 
Manners of an Irish groom.’ Tow address the blushing 
bride promptly replied: “My grateful nephew will doubtless 
see the old Bridewell, unless he mend his manners, and asso- 
iate less with stable grooms.” _ Dick turnedon his heel and 
stled ‘‘Coal-black Rose.” P. 


. 


THE RAMBLER. m 
a gps A WALK IN BROADWAY a 


Reaver! gentle or ungentle! if thou fora moment sup- 
posest that I, in placing this or any other forthcoming paper 
under the same title as the essays of Samuel Johnson, 
have the slightest intention of being as grave, as léarned, as 
- and as eloquent as the woilby doctor, be not alarmed: 


’ read but to the end of this lucubration, and thou wilt be con 


vinced that no such outrage against the prevailing taste ot 
the times is intended. I a not say but that [ could be all 
this, if ito pleased me ; but I hope Ihave too much discre- 
tidy as well as too strong a desire to be read, to harbour the 
smallest thought of gravity or wisdom in-an age when start- 
ling paradoxes have such a decided advantage over sober 
truths. Antiquated authors like Steele, Addison, Goldsmith, 

or Johnson, who are now, indeed, fast falling into deserved 
oblivion, but whose names may posaibly. be Pcemahpred by 
a few of the most erudite of this generation, wrote to In- 
struct ; their wiser descendants aim at the higher province 
of amusement, and a writer that is now detected attempting 
to be useful, is justly looked uponas no better than he should 
be. If any instruction is to be administered, it must be as 
)pills are to children—smothered in sweetmeats. The grand 
secret of composition now-a-days (except amongst the high- 
est,) i8'to be flippant, fantastical, and unfeeling, together with 
the judicious use of notes of exclamation and interrogation, 
anda copious admixture of dashes and asterisks. But this 
is foreign to the matter in hand. 

I have been a wanderer for the major part of my sinful 
life in different parts of the globe, and among other places 
have frequently wandered up and down Broadway, a street 
situated on a.small island between the East and North riv- 
ers in the state of New-York,,and which the inhabitants of 
the said small island boast of as being the finest promenade 
insthe United States, muchito the discomfort of the mild and 
equable citizens of the neighbouring city of Philadelphia, 
who, upon the hearing of suchan assertion, wax exceeding 
wrothful, and straightway commence talking, with great 
energy and animation, of butter and water. At first I could 
not perceive the connexion; but was afterwards given to 
understand, that as Broadway,and business were the boast 
of New-York, so were pure water and beautiful butter the 
distinguishing attributes of Philadelphia; and that the one 
was invariably used as a set-off against the other! (In 
what strange ways, and after what strange fashions, will 
not men claim distinction!) Nay, to sucha height has this 
frantic lust ‘of pre-eminence been carried, that blood has 
been spilt, and the peace of families wrecked, upon the 
butter question; and a New-York merchant tenderly at- 
tached to, beloved by, and upon the brink of marriage with, 
a Philadelphia heiress, after a three years’ struggle against 
numerous rivals and numberless difficulties, actually lost the 
lady atlast by audaciously and pertinaciously affirming, that 
“*the butter was good enough, but nothing to make a noise 
about !” R 

Broadway, however, is a very fine street, the longest, itis 
said, in a direct line, in the world. There i Is not any thing 
Lee splendid in it, and the stores, in general, are 
neither large nor elegant, with an unseemly diapmopbition 
of lottery-offices amongst them; but the almost unbroken 
line of respectable houses, neatly painted, and shaded by 
lofty trees, gives it an air of substantial comfort,<and at the 
same time, of lightness and freshness, highly desirable. It 
is pleasant to stroll along it ; or, indeed, the principal street 
of any large city. What a motley group of beings—alike, 
yet how different—are daily pressing and hurrying over its 
pavements!’ What a multiplicity of hopes, and fears, and 
petty plans, and lofty schemes, are unceasingly fermenting’ 
in the bosom of every individual that move@along the narrow 
footwalks! Yet.it is not the variety of human passions that 
makes the wonder, for joy and sorrow, love and hate, pride, 
vanity, interest, and ambition are common to all; but the 
. endless combinations formed by those passions secu 
to the different degrees in which they preponderate and act 
on different individuals, and on the same individuals in differ- 
ent situations, Take up an arithmetic, and ten simple fig- 
ures the ground-work ; yet how many million combi- 
nations, and no two alike, canbe formed by these ten figures. 
So it is with man and his concerns. And still, despite the 
individual variety, what a general sameness prevails. The 
hopes, and cares, and joys, and sorrows of one day are like 
the hopes, and cares, and joys, and sorrows of thé next; and 
the same drama.that is hourly felt and acted ine 


’ 


streets 
of New-York, is playing with equal animation amid the 


of Naples—the gravity of Madrid, and the gaiety of Paris: 

Two thousand years ago, the “eternal city” had her belles 
and beaux, her flirts. and dandies (a Roman dandy i) and 
two thousand years hence, or less time, will the cannibals of 
New-Zealand have eschewed war-dances and raw victuals, 

and have their blue-stocking tea-parties, biscuit and lemon- 
ade soirées, French cooks, and fashionable quadrilles, as well 
as anybody. Albis still 

“The everlasting to be, that hath been ;”’ 


and the probability is, that the antediluvians wrote poetry, 
as we do now. 


roaming through a large city, to contrast its present with its 
former situation—to compare what it has been with what it 
is, and to speculate on what it may be. New-York, to be 
sure, is not rich in historical recollections, for she is compar- 
atively a thing of yesterday. In walking her streets we do 
not feel, as in the ancient capitals of Europe, that our foot- 
steps, perchance, fa!l on the very places where those of the 
mighty dead have fallen before us. In the older streets .of 
London, we know that we are walking where Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, ‘“ high-reaching Buckingham,” or Harry Hot- 
spur, actually walked, and that Shakspeare and Milton fa- 
miliarly trod even where we then tread: or the High street 
of Edinburgh—where the Leslie and the Seyton, the Gordon 
and the Douglass, were wont foolishly and gallantly to stab 
and dirk each other for the “ crown 0’ the causeway.” True, 
all is now common-place and familiar; the merchant plods 
homeward with his umbrella under his arm, instead of his 
rapier by his side. But great as the change is there from 


the past to the present, it has still been gradual. Step by 
step have they toiled their way from “barbarism to civili- 

zation. Here; it has been as the shifting of the scenery ina |} 
play, rather than sobér reality. It is but as the other day 
when the forest flourished where now ‘‘ merchants most do 
congregate,” and the streamlet murmured where the gin- 
shop stands. The council-fires blazed and the sachems spoke 
to their young men where now the honourable Richard Riker 
and the honourable the corporation hold “ long talks” about 
small matters. The wigwam sent its tiny wreaths of smoke 
into the clear air, where now the bank coffee-house pours 
forth volumes of odoriferous steam t6 mingle with the masses 
of vapour that overhang the city like a cloud; andits tables 
groan with “ all the delicacies of the season” where the deer 
from the wood and the fish from the stream, were cooked 
and eaten without the aid of pepper and salt—two of the 
greatest blessings of civilization. 

And not more different than the scenes were the actors 
concerned in them. Step aside, good reader, and mark 
them as they now pass along Broadway. The first is one 
but little known to Indian life—one who lives by the folly 
and roguery of the fools and rogues around him—a lawyer. 
He is clad in solemn black, as if that were ominous ot 
the gloom which follows in his train. What would the 
Indian, with his untaught natural sense of right and wrong, 
think of this man’s “ quiddets, his quillets, his cases, his 
tenures and his tricks ;” and of “his statutes, his recogni- 
zances, his fines, h’s double vouchers and his recoveries ?” 
Alas! the poor Indian has but too deeply felt his power and 
the power of his brethren in the modern “‘blackart.” They 
conjured away his pleasant haunts ‘under the greenwood 
tree,” his silver streams teeming with life, his beautiful lakes 
and fair hunting grounds, all “according to law,” and left him 
a string of beads and a bottle of fire-water, a bruised heart 


and a broken spirit in their place. Here comes another pro- 
duct of the present times, neither rare nor valuable, indige- 
nous to Broadway and flourishing therein peculiar rankness ; 
a modern Sir Fopling Flutter, of — it may well be said 
with the poet, s 
“ Nature disclaims the thing—a tailor made him 1, 

Mark with what affected effeminacy the full-grown baby 
lounges along, and the air of listless indifference or slightly 
awakened surprise with which it is his pleasure to regard a 


generally a checked shirt, a sailor’s hat, or some other arti- 


fine woman; but what, indeed, are all the women in the||with deliberate 
world to this caricature of manhood, in comparison with|!elocution; wears a rattan and a diamond ring; is quite a 
his own sweet self? Anon, another variety of the same ge- favourite among the ladies, and, being possessed of a princely 
nus appears, quite as contemptible, not so amusing, and a fortune, is rather the thing too among the gentlemen. “This 
great deal more disagreeable. This is your ruffian-dandy ; || cannot be ascribed to any want of acuteness on the part of his 
one who affects a dashing carelessness in his dress and de- | friends, and especially the female part, for far be it from me to 
portment, wears good clothes in a very ill fashion, and has||insinuate that they have ever smiled upon ignorance and folly, 


wealth and smoke of London, and the sunshine and poverty || Mark the easy dignity of that swagger as he rolls along, 


staring impudently at all the women and frowning valiantly 
at all the men, as if he expected every moment to be insulted, 
and was afraid his courage might not be screwed up “ to 
the sticking place.” A sort of personage not unlike Mike 
Lambourne in Kenilworth, allowing for the modifications of 
the times. But lo! what comes next—dame nature’s love: 
liest worl woman ; but, heaven and earth ! how the man- 
tua-maker has epoiled her! Why, what frippery have we 
here? Silks and lace, ribbons and gauze, feathers, flowers, 
and flounces! Not but that these are all excellent things 


told.lies, wore whiskers, and cheated their neighbours, just |j™ ‘their way, when judiciously used; but to sée them all 


‘clustered, as in the present instance, on one woman at one 


It is also’pleasant, as well as curious and profitable, in time, is what the proverb states to be ‘‘too much of a good 


thing,” or what the poet terms “ wasteful and ridiculous 
excess.” Then look at those sleeves in which her arms are 
lost, and that acre of hat upon her head, with a sufficiency 
}of wheat ears and flowers on it, were they real, to feed a 
family or stock a garden. And see! as far as the a 
reach it rests on colours as varied and fantastical as the but- 
terflies in summer or the leaves in autumn, in which the dear 
creatures have arrayed themselves. Oh, matrimony, matri- 
mony! thou art indeed becoming a luxury in which the rich 
and opulent alone will be able to mdulge. Nine small chil- 
dren might be supported, but to deck out one of Eve’s daugh- 


‘ters in this fashion three hundred and sixty-five days in the 


year, is what nothing but a prize in the lottery ora profitable 
bankruptcy is equal to.—Still on they pass in throngs: the 
grave and thoughtful student, abstracted from all around, 
building up his day-dream of fame, fortune, and beauty, 
and then in love with the cufning coinage of his own 
brain ; and the rich old merchant, not in love with anything 
but still in raptures, for cotton has risen an eighth. Onthey 
pass, the whiskered Don, the sallow Italian, the bulky Eag- 
lishman, and the spare Frenchman, all as eager (as a pro- 
fessed moralist might say,) in the pursuit of business and 
pleasure, as if enjoyment were perpetual and life eternal - 
and all this where, but a little while ago, the wolf made his 
|| lair, and the savage his dwelling-place. Verily, asa profound 
German philosopher acutely though cautiously obsétved— 
let a man live long enough, and it is probable he will see 
many changes.” i 2 
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THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
s NEW SERIES—NUMBER XIil, , 
My friend P. knows every body-and every thing. I scarcely 
ever introduced a name upon whichvhe could not give me 
information. He can trace the genealogy of half the families 
in town, rattles you off by the hour his inexhaustible fund of 
small talk, tells who such a son was, and all about him ; 
whom he married, where, hi en, and why; describes his 
wife, his wife’s relations, and her relations’ relations. Therejis 
no end to it. He is a perfect walking directory, a living gazet- 
teer,an almanac personified, a newspaper, a bulletin, a human 
two-legged political history. & 
He has not loaded his mind with much superfluous science 


—does not know a triangle from a barber’s pole—bothers him-~ 


self very little about the heavenly bodies, and has no particular 
taste for any solid reading; but he holds. forth often about 
books and great men, of whom he has learned something froma 
newspapers. He has skimmed, like a swallow over a lake, 
through the fashionable periodicals of the day, and talks 
of Homer, Virgil, Goethe, La Place, Newton, Buonaparte, 
Blucher, and other personages, with a most knowing counte- 
nance, although, in his own mind, he understands no more 
about them thana horse. Indeed I am credibly informed that 
a wag one day convinced him that Homer Jed the Persians at 
the battle of Waterloo, that Goethe ranked high a g the 
Grecian writers, that Newton conquered Hannibal on the field 
of Lexington, and that the ennai of Blucher were lately dug 
up in the form of an Egyptian mummy, from the ruins of 
Herculaneum. if ? 

With all this hé is excessively genteel, pronounces his words 
race, after the most approved principles of 


élothed in the garb of wealth and fashion : but in fact, 


cle of dress sufficiently different from the ordinary costume although P. is one of the greatest simpletons imaginable, he 
of those around him to render him an object of notoricty.||has nevertheless a natural art, much in demand “among the 
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present generation, whereby he is enabled to arrange all the 
pretty trumpery of his knowledge upon the exterior of his 
character, as your confectioner puts up his sugar-plums and 
preserved oranges in the window, soas to induce a vast opinion 
of the treasures within. I do not exactly know what his}jse 


business is, where he gets his money, nor what sort of people} 


his ancestors were ; for, although he relates many interesting | 
and sometimes of slander, he may himself become the subject 


stories of their greatness and splendour, which I should be} 


very sorry to doubt, yet I have observed that when the conver- } 


sation assumes a direction exactly towards himself, and grows 
rather more particular than he cares to encourage, he taps his 
boot with his rattan, hums “di tanti palpiti,” yawns, and 
glides away from the subject by asking, “If you know Bob 
Thompson ? or, “If you are going to see Forrest ?? or using 
some other innocent artifice, by which persons of taste disen- 
tangle themselves cg unexpected colloquial embarrass- 
Mente: shia 

He came. to see ihe the other evening. ‘T was alone, and I 
wished to remain so. Society is pleasant; but then there is a 


time for it, so I looked up and pronounced the emphatic words, | 


“How-d’ye do?? with a grave face. 

“Eh, how d’ye do? what, serious? blue devils—eh 2—why 
T must stay and drive them away.” He drew up his chair to 
the fire, familiarly deposited his feet upon another, knocked 
over the ink-stand, and went on. ‘How have you been? how 
goes business? Have you any cigars?” 

“J have given up smoking,” said I, drily ; ; “it injured my 
‘health.” 

** Ah, indeed? bad habit.. What are you reading? Pho— 
stuff—fling it out of the window. You ruin your health by 
mewing yourself upin the house. Lookatme. I enjoy my- 
self. I have just come from the Misses L.’s” 

“TY know them,” said I, “ sweet girls—charming girls.” 

* Yes,” yawned he; “rather agreeable, perhaps; but—they 
aint the real cut—they dress vilely.” 

“Oh, a mistake,” said Ty “They are marked for neatness, 
simplicity, and taste.” 

“Ah, yes; but the fact is, they havnt been well brought 


"mp. You could not expect much: their father was nothing 


but a mechanic. They’ll do, for want of better; but their 
relations are all peor. Iremember their father was once——” 

This will never do, thought J. He must be shuffled off in 
some way or other, and with the hope of getting rid of him, I 
asked, . 

* Are you fond of walking?” 

* Oh, yes, very, in fine weather and with good company.” 

“ Well,” said I, “you could not have’a finer time than to- 
night.” 

T told no story there. The air was mild; a few soft and 
misty clouds floating imperceptibly along, gave the moon a 
visible motion, as if we were near enough to watch her arrowy 
flight through the sky, anda burst of music from Peale’s 
museum, put my resolution -.: of solitude to a severe 
test ; but P. observed, 

“Tam tired now: I wont walk to-night, and I hate moon- 
shine. It is so devilish vulgar. Every body enjoys moon- 
shine. Besides, the fact is, I find few in New-York for whom 
Icare much. I am sick of company. Parties are getting 
vulgar too» Every body gives a party now, and every body 
goes. I was at Miss T.’s party last night. A great jam it 
was; but it was a poor concern. They are good sort of peo- 
ple; but they are nothing after all. Mr. T. was a poor car- 
pen Got his money by marrying, and Mrs. T.’s grand- 
father was a Scotch peddler. They smack of their ancestors. 
I was devilish tired—but when one is asked, you know, one 


must go.” ° 
You are difficult to suit,” said I; ‘‘ but do you find none 
worthy ?”? 


“No—yes—n-n-no. Here and there one family perhaps ; 
but Tam aristocratic. I hate plebeians. Ilounged in at Bourne’s 
this morning, and in came Mrs. R. and Miss Q. and what do 
you think they came for? Cards, gold paper, and flowered ; 
and they bought engravings—and—it really was quite amus- 
ing. What the deuce can they do with engravings, and flower- 
ed paper—forsooth? They have made their money by the 
hardest work, and I remember when Mr. Q. could not get 
eredit for sixpence; but he worked away like a mill horse, 
and—and—horse—vulgar—and”— 

The accents of my friend underwent here a gradual altera- 
tion. He faltered, and at length came toa fullstop. A lan- 
guor stole over his features, his eye-lids drooped, his head fell 
upon his bosom, and a geen. bearing a particular re- 
semblance to a snore, announced that his spirit had taken 
flight for the land of dreams. 

Twas not at a loss to conjecture the cause of this transfor- 


>» 


‘real character. 


mation, when the form of the Little Genius appeared bending 
over him. A smile curledshis lip. ji 

“Is it you, fair spirit,” said I, “who have locked up my 
friend’s senses, and cut him short froma discourse which 

paged to impart so much pleasure, at least to himself?’ 

I have steeped him in sleep,” said the Genius, ‘that, as he 
has often made every one around him the object of ridicule 
of a few moments’ notice and conversation. Dost thou know 
this sprig of fashion ?” 

“]T have met him,” answered I, “in the regions of pleasure 
whenever they have allured my steps. . He flutters about like 
a butterfly in the summer garden, touching every flower, and 
riding on each breeze; but I am ignorant of his origin and his 
Itis my belief, however, that he belongs to 
some family of high rank and great riches. He has lofty views 
of life, and professes to have moved only in the first circles.” 

“You will better perceive the truth,” said the Genius, “by 
looking in the glass.” 

There was a little boy in Tid: carrying a basket of 
clothes. He had a sneaking look, as if he had staid 
too long on "an errand, and feared the application of a 
certain instrument, with which youths in his situation are 
sometimes familiar. His dress was ragged; and as he 
hastened along, I could not avoid experiencing some anxiety 
concerning»the catastrophe. His mother was a poor ho- 
nest washerwoman, and had been waiting so long for her 
clothes, that when the messenger at length arrived, he suf- 
fered a melancholy realization of all his disagreeable antici- 
pations. My friend P., who was stretched out in a pro- 
found‘slumber upon his chair, seemed nevertheless to exer- 
cise sufficient observation respecting the surrounding events 
to perceive the identity between himself and the unfortu- 
naté little person in the mirror, and by several uneasy 
changes, like Richard the Third in his dreams, discovered 
much sympathy with the sufferer. The scene changed toa 
counting-house in Liverpool. P. had grown up more, and 
exercised with much tact the various duties of sweeping the 
floor, snuffing the lamps, and opening and shutting the 
store. He also learned to write, and was employed in 


many subordinate offices, till time ripened him into a 


clerk, with a salary sufficient to provide him with dandy 
clothes, and to pave his way into the eircles of idlers, 
bucks, sharpers, and other genteel individuals. Aided also 
by a tolerable person, a flippant tongue, and a talent at 
mimicing the carriage of his master, he soon emerged, like 
the moon, from his horizon of clouds and obscurity, into 
the middle heayen of fashion. An accidental ride into the 
country made him acquainted with the daughter of a rich 
tradesman, who had retired from business, and whose ambi- 
tion to unite his family with the fashionable world, rendered 
him an easy conquest. The girl was young, artless, pretty, 
and sentimental.’ P. knelt at her feet one afternoon in the 
garden, beneath a bower of honeysuckles. The stream mur- 
mured in the distance; the leaves stirred with the wind. 
Phebe sighed and blushed ; P. swore and squeezed her hand ; 
the old man popped his round face in upon them, with affected 
indignation, and afew days after they were married. P. came 
into the possession of several thousands by the imatch ; 
which, by the sudden death of his Phebe, was his with- 
out restraint, ‘There is a tide in the affairs of men.” He 
embarked in one of the Liverpool packets for the western 
world.. Favourable breezes wafted him across the blue At- 
lantic, and I lost sight of him among a crowd of beautiful 
girls, who received his flattering attentions with undisguised 
pleasure, 

“And now,” said the. Genius, “here he is the admired ofall.” 

“But,” said I, ‘he has deserved praise for his perse- 
verance and ingenuity.” F 

“True,” said the Genius ; ‘‘ but the praise which he has 
really merited is to his foolish comprehension ‘a source of 
shame; and what he claims on the score of family respec- 
tability, is as false as it is in reality unnecessary. » He 
wants common sense to rate his advantages according to 
their true value. For his honesty, his industry, his punc-| 
tual attendance to business, he feels no pleasure; but, led) 


away by a ridiculous desire of appearing what he is not,| 


and what he never can be, he wastes all his capable and 
precious hours in idleness and folly. Even in the highest 
ranks, family pride is contemptible, and the sure evidence 
either of a bad heart or a weak understanding. The light 
of rank only renders a moral or physical deficiency more 
glaring and absurd, as gaudy apparel increases the effect of 
ugliness; while true courage, intelligence, sweetness of 
temper, grace, and talent, appear to greater advantage 


hen springing alone, by native instinct, like the wild flow- 
ers and fruits of newly discovered countries. Nature is 
no sectarian, andis unfriendly to all monopoly. She has 


‘not bestowed her gifts in parcels, to swell national or family 


pride; but, lke seeds committed to the winds of heaven, 
they are scattered every where, and he is wise who knows 
them whenever they meet his sight, ‘independent of all arti- 
ficial distinctions.” 

P. yawned, and opened his eyes, as the Genius vanished, 
and muttering something about ‘devilish vulgar dreams,” 
bade me good night, without further ceremony. F. 
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Tue life of a poet, and especially of a lady poet, is gene- 
rally one of calmness and seclusion ; it resembles a limpid 
stream, meandering through some sequestered vale, whose 
waters flow smoothly on, hid by the sweet flowers and 
foliage that flourish on its banks, from the vulgar eye, till it 
mingles with the ocean—eternity. ‘The eye of the poet rare- 
ly looks on the world with the gaze of conimon minds, but 


= (‘in a fine frenzy rollin 

Doth glance from Heaven to earth, fern oath to heaven ; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 

"The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.’ 


The poet seldom heeds the world; there is no blending of 
thought and feeling, no congeniality of soul between him 
and the every day mind; therefore, he is by the world too 
often unheeded, therefore, his “thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn,” are lightly esteemed by those with whom 
chance or circumstance dooms him to associate ; and, there- 


fore, he is often not only not admired, but even despised, 
in his life time. 
“ The trefoil perfumes not, till withered and sered.” 

History furnishes too many instances of the poet, whose 
genius achieved for himself and for his country a never- 
dying name, being neglected and scorned by| that very 
people, who, years after his death, claimed his fame as na- 
tional property, and erected a boastful show of sculptured 
stone to commemorate the songs of his lyre ; that very peo~ 
ple too, who in his day of life, left him to all the horrors of 
poverty and starvation. ~ 

The writings of the poet have a powerful effect on na- 
tional character; they direct the tone and feeling of the 
age, they control the public mind, and in other days, they 
have called to peace, or roused to war. Of this our own 
Washington, as weil as the royal commanders, were con- 
scious ; and the opposing chieftains, especially during the 
early part of the seven years’ war, ey, the poet’s pen, to 
operate on the public ‘mind, and not ineffectually, as the 
records of that glorious period inform us. 

What has created sucha powerful feeling forthe degraded 
Greeks? the mental glory of her ancient sons. What 
makes us revere the memory of the extinct Romans? the 
deeds of their sons of genius. Why is Russia, with her 
boundless empire and her vast resources,'a rude and des- 
pised nation? her almost entire poverty of literary renown. 


|Let a nation stand high as Olympus, for wealth, pride, and 


grandeur, while literature, the arts and sciences, are uncul- 
tivated, she is comparatively a nation of barbarians. 

What will constitute the pride of our descendants a cen- 
tury hence? Not alone the records of two glorious wars, 
but the literary productions of those who are now building 
for our country a bright renown. Why have we been of 


late so much esteemed in Europe? For our literature. Why 


is the taunting exclamation now no longer heard, ‘‘ Who 
reads an Ainerican book?’ Because many of our sons of 
song have achievet for themselves and their native land, a 
fame that the proudest of Europe may envy. If a poet’s 
pen, a painter’s pencil, or an artist’s chisel, ean add a 


[charm—an immortality to a mountain, a river, nay, even to 


a babbling brook, what might they not do—what have they 


not done, for a nation’s cliaracter ? 

Are not Homer and Euripides, the boast of Greece ; 
Virgil and Horace of Rome; Shakspeare and Milton of 
England ; Burnsand Scott of Scotland ; Ariosto and Tasso of 
Italy ; Cervantes and Calderon of Spain ; Racine and Moliere 
of France? Are they not the boast and pride of their coun- 
tries? Is not their fame more fondly cherished than the 
proudest monarch’s or the bravest conqueror’s, and are not 
their names as closely entwined with the national renown ? 
Is not a ibe cast upon their reputation considered as a na- 
tional insult ? 


# 
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We have been led into these remarks by the neglect] 
and scorn which, for years, American’ genius has met 
from Americans. We have observed, with shame, that 
a never appreciated: nor rewarded the breathings of 
the American muse, till English critics had pointed out 
their beauties, and commanded us to admire their genius. 
We should be mentally, as we are politically, free from 
foreign thraldom. It is a blot on our escutcheon, that 
we should await the decision of foreign critics, and be guided 
by their verdict, regarding the works of our own writers. 
Why should we import opinions, who have the same ability 
to judge as the most favoured nations under the sun ? It is 
high time that we should arouse ourselvés from this lethargy, 
and learn to judge i in matters of taste, as well as in those 
of weightier import. We have had, and still have, names 
that fiture ages will look back to with pride, and glory 
that they were Americans ; but with how much more satis- 
faction would posterity cheriah their memorties, if this gene- 
ration extended to them that protection and support, which 


would enable them to prosecute with ardour the bent of 


their genius ; that they might bequeath to future ages, works 
that would be a monument of their time, and names that 
would “ notch the centuries” of our republic in the memory 
of succeeding generations ? - 

After these preliminary remarks, we shall now come to 
the subject of our sketch. 

Mary Evizaseru Arkin, eldest daughter of the late John 
Aikin, of Dutchess county, was born in Poughkeepsie, N. Y.., 
the capital of that county, as near as we can learn, about the 
year 1807. Her father, who was descended from an ancient 
Scottish family, after passing with great credit his elementary 
studies, entered Yale college, where he graduated in 1798; and 
asa reward for his scholastic attainments, was elected a member 
of the Phi Beta Kappa. On leaving college, Mr. Aikin com- 
menced the study of law, in which profession, bis talents, his 
industry, and his courteous demeanor, soon elevated him to 
the head of the bar in Dutchess county. 
Stephen Hoyt, esq. who is now a resident of this city. Mr. 
Ajikin lived esteemed and respected, and died several years 
ago, deeply regretted, and his memory is still cherished by a 
large portion of his native state. In early life, Mr. Aikin 
married Miss Cooke, daughter of the late Mr. Cooke, of Fish- 
kill, Dutchess county, N. Y., a gentleman farmer, of large 
property. In those days a gentleman farmer wgsas proud a 
title as a baron of the olden time. Mr. Cooke was liberal and 
kind-hearted even to a fault; the dldest and proudest families 
in the state still remember his hospitable mansion, and the late 
Colonel De Veaux used to call him “the only hospitable man in 
Dutchess county.” During the revolutionary war, Mr. Cooke 
was a stanch tory. He was an advocate of the royal cause ; 
and to the last hour of his life, many years after our national 
independence was achieved, he never omitted a day, to pray 
for king George III. His daughter, Mrs. Aikin, now resides 
in Gorham, Ontario county, N. Y. Her family consists of 
Mary Elizabeth, the subject of thissketch ; William, who has 
just been admitted to the practice of medicine at Gorham, and 
Sarah, whose writings, under the signature of Hinpa, have 
been so universally admired. 

Of the early history of Mrs. Brooks, we know little or no- 
thing. There is, we presume, little to know. Her infantine 
years were doubtless passed, as the days of childhood are 
generally passed by those of her sex—in study and seclusion. 
At a very early age, as we have been informed, Mrs, Brooks 
evinced a great partiality for reading, especially books of poe- 
try, and every amusement of infancy was neglected to pore 
over ‘“‘the songs of other'years.” At what age she commenced 
‘the rhyming mood,’’ we have not been informed. The first 
production of her muse which she considered worthy of publi- 
cation—and which came under the review of the writer of this 
—was a beautiful poem, entitled “A Romance,” which ap- 
peared in the Literary Gazette, on the nineteenth of August, 
1826, under the signature of Nonna. Anonymous as it was, 


its great poetic deauty called forth from the editor a warm eulo.- | 


gium. On the twenty-sixth of the same month, another poem, 
entitled “ Histories,” was also published ; and week after week 
she continued to contribute to that paper. Her writings daily 
improved i in sweetness and in beauty, and the productions of 
her génius elicited much applause. Though many inquiries 
were mnade to discover the author’s name, still none but her sis- 
ter Hinpa, was privy to her secret, till long after her signature 
became distinguished, when bya chance, unnecessary to relate 
here, her name became revealed to the editor and one or two of 
his most intimate friends. She still continued a constant con- 
tributor to the Literary Gazette, and after its discontinuance, 
to the Morning Courier. Her poetry, as beautiful/and varied 
as her own fancy-thoughts, was extensively copied throughout 


© 


He was a partner of 


bounded applause, for her numerous and elegant productions. | 


as universally known as he is highly appreciated. We need 
not pass a comment upon his writings here; for in the 


the twenty-sixth of January 1828, Mr Brooks’s likeness and 
name bore a conspicuous place. He was one of the original 
founders and editors of the Morning Courier, from which jour- 
nal he voluntarily retired soon after its junction with the En- 
quirer, and is now to be senior editor of the Daily Sentinel, a 
paper on theeve of appearing in thiscity. Mr. and Mrs, Brooks, 
shortly after their marriage, published a volume of poetry, 
entitled “‘ The Rivals of Este, and other poems.” The Ri- 
vals of Este, from which the book takes its title, with many 
minor poems, occupying one hundred and twenty-seven 
pages, are from the pen of Mrs. Brooks: a poem, entitled 
Genius, with many minor productions, most of which were 
published several years ago, under the signature of Florio, 
are from the pen of Mr. Brooks, and occupythe remainder 
of the volume. ® 

Since the publication of that volume, Mrs. Brooks has 
written much, and many of her productions have been pub- 
lished in the daily papers of this city. ay * 

In this place we deem it fitting to give a short sketch of 
Mrs. Brooks’s studies and accomplishments, since she ap- 
peared before the world as a poetess, and also to express our 
estimate of her genius. 

Of unobtrusive and retired habits, Mrs. Brooks delights 
more in the seclusion of her study, than in seeking display 
or admiration in the busy rounds of society. Her time is 
passed in improving her mind, and in giving the forms 
of things unknown, a shape, alocal habitation, and a name. 
It is natural to suppose that the congeniality between her 
mind and that of her husband, makes her delight in the 
eagle-soarings of the muse, and she indulges her mood in 
strains that continue to charm every one capable of ad- 
miring the flowers of poesy. We understand that since 
she wrote the Rivals of Este, and La Verna, the two long- 
est productions before the public, she has completed one 
or two other poems of length, and in proper time will doubt- 
less give them to the seul. 

Notwithstanding the time that Mrs. Brodka devotes to 
her favourite pursuit, she still finds leisure to improve her- 
self in the graver;.as well asin the lighter studies and accom- 
plishments of a lady, She isa proficient in the French and 
Latin languages; she is thoroughly versed in music, and 
touches the piano with science, taste, and skill; her paint- 
ings (in water colours) of landscapes and flowers have 
claimed much admiration—and her deep knowledge of 
botany, has enabled her, by her own pencil, to arrange the 
rarest and most beautiful flowers ina large volume to which 
she has.given an appropriate title. . 

Her course of general reading has been extensive. She 
delights more in history, travels, biography, and poetry, than 
in the imaginative novel or romance; in one word, from 
what we have heard, and from what we .know, we are con- 
vinced that there is not in the city, nay, in the Union,‘a lady 
of her age, who better deserves the title of scholar, than Mrs, 
Brooks. We admire her the more for her attainments, be- 
cause she is free from a bluish tinge; she never aims at a dis- 
play of knowledge, and even those most intimately acquaint- 
ed with her, never hear from her lips a word breathed of her 
own productions. 


Before we pronounce any one a poet, we should first 


know what constitutes poetry—this is perhaps a truism— 
there are few who do not feel the charm of poetry, but-who 
can give a proper definition? We have read many, but none 
correspond with our estimate, Burke has given it the most 
poetical; he says, ‘poetry is the art of substantiating 
shalows, and lending existence to nothing.” We would de- 
fine it thus: poetry is a description of animated or external 

nature, told in figurative, impassioned, yet natural language , 


of these definitions be correct, Mrs. Brooks is a poetess. 
There is a delicacy of feeling, a refinement of sentiment, a 
deep and impassioned tone, in all her writings, that denote 
a mind full-fraught with poesy.. In her style there is no re- 
dundancy, no seeking of round about expressions for the 
sake of the rhyme, and her rhythm flows ‘‘as regular as 
rolling water ;” her thoughts breathe, as it were, spontane- 
ously, like the richest and rarest flowers that beautify the 
banks of Helicon, Theretis a splendour in the drapery with 


Lives of the Poets, published with portraits in the Mirror oi} 


rhyme is an attribute, not an essentialof poetry. Let either} 


the Union, and nearly every paper, of literary reputation, joined |! which she adorns her pictures—an ease, a a felicity of touch, 
with the Morning Courier, in awarding to Norna almost un- || and a skilful blending of light and shade; yet the drapery, 


the touch, and the colouring, sometimes render her unmind- 


On the twenty-third of January 1829, Mary Elizabeth Aikin|| fal of the theme, which is thereby occasionally wrapped in 
was married, in New-York, to James G. Brooks—a writer || obscurity, and makes the reader anxious to move aside the 


gorgeous folds, so much is he charmed by the alichpsgs he 
obtains of the story. 

Her thoughts partake more of a metaphysical than a de- 
scriptive character ; she indulges not so much in the portrai- 
ture of external nature as in the delineation of human pas- 
sions. Her descriptions of pride, revenge, ambition, love, and 
hate, are strongly drawn ; and in these more, perhaps, thanin. 
any other of the passions, she has indulged. For one of her 
years, it is a matter of wonder that she has been able to 
strike with so much force and skill many of the most se- 
cret chords of the heart. 

Though she has not indulged much in description, yet 
her similes are often drawn from the field ani ‘forest ; ; and 
the taste and beauty with which she has used em, , to illus- 
trate and adorn her writings, mark hers a mind of uncom. ° 
mon force and vigour, and show that she has an eye for the 
bright and beautiful. 

Mrs. Brooks’s pictures of love are not in the mawkish 
and lack-a-daisical tone, so fashionable now-a-days, which 
is a great recommendation ; in her lay they are breathed 
forth in a noble and dignified stram, such as becomes the 
holiness of the passion. The poetic character of this age is 
emphatically that of passion—description has tired, the 
pastoral no more delights, and the elegiac is too grave. 
The hundreds of poetasters who have sprouted up in this 
country as well as in England, describe passion, not as it 
is in nature, but as they see it through the medium of their 
jaundiced sight, or as they judge of it with their morbid 
feelings. In this class we rank Miss Landon. With some 
few bright exceptions, this is the age of the affectation of 
passion, not of passion’s genuine self—and in the excep- 
tions we embrace Mrs. Hemansfihd Mrs. Brooks. 

In many of her poems, Mrs. Brooks has shown a 


strength and nerve beyond the usual power of her sex; her 


pictures of blood and battle are sometimes startling, from 
their vividness, their force, and truth; in short, she has 
written many passages that the brightest of the train of 
song might be proud to acknowledge; yet again, in others, 


| she has shown a feebleness that, compared with herself are 


unworthy of her muse. Her faults, and they are principally 
to be found in the writings that preceded the publication of 
the Rivals of Este, are a carelessness of construction and 
an inelegance of style, a too frequent use of adjectives and 
adverbs to qualify her nouns and verbs, which lead us to be- 
lieve that she wasin the habit of writing rapidly, and bestow- 
ing no labour afterwards, in revision or correction. These 
faults, however, have, with a few exceptions, been avoided 
in her later productions, We may apply to her mind her 
own beautiful couplet 7 


“Sparkling as ocean wave; yet deep 
As things beneath its surface sleep."’ 


We may add here, that her poems have been copiec d ex- 
tensively in England; and the applause with which they 
have been received by English critics, has even exceeded 
the approbation bestowed upon them in her native land. 
More than one of the first poets of England have written 
to this country their exalted opinion of her genius. Several 
of her songs, too, have been set to music ; and we believe 
there are few ladies who will not find on their pianos the 
beautiful song of “ O come, my love, along the sea:” the 
melody is by Norton. 

Thus far we have regarded Mrs. Brooks only as a poetess ; ; 
but she has written many beautifu! sketchesin prose; these 
were principally published in the Morning Courier, under 
the signature of N—a. They claimed much admiration, 
and like her poetry, were extensively copied. We re- 


| member them as bright, fanciful, and racy compositions, but 


not being before us in a tangible shape, we are unable to 
speak of them more critically. This subject, interesting to 
us, as doubtless it will be to our readers, has already occu- 
pied so much space, that we are unable to give extracts as 
copious as we could wish, to prove the corretness of our ver- 
dict—to show that our praise does not exceed her merit— A 
but we shall find room for afew passages. vk 
Asa specimen of the sublime, a quality seldom seen in 
poetry at the present day, the following Hebrew melody 
equals the best of Byron’s or Moore’s: e 
Jeremiah, x17 a 
From the halls of our fathers in anguish we fled, 


Nor again will its marble re-echo our tread ; ‘iy 
For a breath like the siroc has blasted our i. 
8 


. 


And the frown of Jehovah has crushed us in 


ay 
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His robe was tie whirlwind, his voice was the thunder, , 
And earth at his footstep was riven asunder ; 

The mantle of midnight had shrouded the sky, 

But we knew where He stood by the flash of his eye. ° 


Oh, Judah! how long must thy weary ones weep, 
Far, far from the land where their forefathers sleep ; 
How long ere the glory that brightened the mountain 
Will welcome the exile to Siloa's fountain ? 


Fo support our position, that she has shown a strength 
and nerve beyond the usual power of her sex, we quote the 
two following verses from one of her minor poems: 


Rush on, rush on, thou fathomless, thou deep and tameless flood, 
Thou gush of passions, hopes, and fears, rush on to ill or good; 
Fain would I woo the apathy, more icy than the chain 

That only flings its fetters o’er the surface of the maint 


But no; go ask the torrent why it holds its fietce career, 

Ask the red bolt that cleaves the sky, what points its pathway here ; 
Then ask that chainless tide of heart, in its first gush warm and free, 
What sweeps its wild and wayward course to the wave of Eternity. 


To the third stanza of ‘‘ The Rivals of Este,” which gives 
a fanciful description of Italy, w efer, for the beauty of 
her colouring and the felicity of her touch. We recom- 
mend our readers to the volume; we have no room to 
copy it. 

The description of the fight between Este and his rival, 
is in forcible and impassioned language; it is a picture of 
blood and battle., 


Yet see! what sabre sweeps before him, 
What eye of fire is flashing o’er him ? 
Borne on the fury of the fight, 
With hostile front they near unite— 
Tt was the grapple fierce and strong, 
Of deep and unforgiven wrong ; 
The clasp of injury and hate, 
Above the ruins they create ; 
With arm to arm, and breast to breast, 
Unyielding, motionless they rest— 
But frowning brow, and swelling vein, ! 
The close, more close, convulsive strain ; 
‘The lip compressed, the gathering glow 
Told struggle, desperate below— 
Nor shout, nor shriek, nor taunting word, 
Nor curse, nor agony was heard ; 
Tillswavering, reeling to and fro, 
Together bound, down, down they go, 
Headlong upon the ground below. 
More furious grew the combat then, 
As either strove to.rise again ; 
The sabre steel flashed quick between, 
Skilful to fathom or to screen; 
Till false for once—and from the side 
Of Este gushed the crimson tide. 
* Now yield’ — = 

‘« No, never !’’—Este said—- 
And as the sullen words he sped, 
His nerveless hand essayed to grasp 
The steel that trembled in his clasp. 


* following is a beautiful and pathetic passage; it is 
spoken by the love-sick nunin La Verna : 


My life has been one fevered sweep 
Of passion o’er br soul ; 
While phantoms in that sullen keep, 
Uproused them from their fitful sleep, 
And season's stern control; 
Yet chide me not; the wildest wave 
Finds in the ocean depths a grave, 
Perchance it sought before ; | 
And Time as fierce a flood will sea | 
Slumber in voiceless apathy ; 
Peace to the torrent o’er ! 
T look upon the days gone by, | 
> And thought is vere | 
‘ They brought for me nor smile nor sigh, | 
But one intensest agony | 
es Hath stolen their power to bless : 
For aye was phrensy in the dream, 
; For ever burning in the beam! 
Father, we parted! he, to wrong 
The heart that loved so well, so long ; 
And I, in holy shades to rear 
A \ pang ; atlast it triumphs here. , ° 


wing is one of the many poems which have ap- 


The fo! 


peared in the daily papers, since this volume was published. 
Xt will appeal forcibly to many a heart: © 

oe STANZAS. 

ad “ Thou too art gone, thou loved and lovely one.”—Byron. 


T trod my own bright home last night; _ 
The breeze was fresh, the flowret fair; 

All stood enwrapped in fairy light— 
Thow wast not there. 


Soft woke my childhood’s careless chord, 


“ Scarce one light echo woke to sound.” e 
And steps as light as music fall 
"To catch the voice of love.” 
Tt comes, when summer skies are bright, a 
On the laugh of the morning breeze. 
* And eyes are dim, and furrows now 
“ Have cradled many a care ; 
_ “And lights fash sunshine on (he ‘row, 
“To wake but shadows there” . 
‘Come when the ocean wave, fiercely driven, — 
‘ Meets the red bolt ere launched from its heaven.” 
‘So still, and pale, and beautiful, 
“ Even as the visioned a 
“ Crossing the weary heart to cul 
“ A poppy wreath for memory.” 
“ Life is for me a broken tone.” 

Without much pains we might go on and multiply such 
passages of surpassing beauty, till the taste pall with very 
richness, but we desist, recommending, in the strongest 
terms, those who have not yet read Mrs. Brooks’s poems 
to hasten to the mental banquet which she has spread 
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3¢> We trust we are pardonable for feeling a little self- 
complacency on presenting the present number of the 
Mirror to our readers. It is original throughout ; for even 
.Horn’s beautiful melody, which enriches the last page, is 
now published for the first time. 


Absence of mind.—It is a generally received opinion, that 
absence of mind is a frailty attending profound knowledge, 
or uncommon genius. We do not intend to discuss the 
question in this place; but will, nevertheless, venture an 
opinion, that it is more frequently the result of a weak un- 
derstanding, or a long seclusion from active life. Many of 
the greatest scholars have undoubtedly had their eccen- 
tricities, but these have been much exaggerated ; or, if they 
have ever actually occurred, have probably taken place 
in the history of less wise and distinguished persons. New-| 
ton has been saddled with many a dunce’s blunders. It is 
said, that having a favourite cat, who was in the habit of 
coming into his study, he cut a large hole in the door in 
order to save himself the trouble of rising to admit her; 
but, remembering afterwards, that she had a couple of 
kittens, he added two little holes for their especial ac- 


commodation. He also called upon his servant to move 
back the grate when the fire became too warm for his con- 
venience ; and it is related that once, while apparently lis- 
tening to the remarks of a lady, he took her hand very 
gravely, as if about to pop the tenderest of questions ; but, 
instead of placing it upon his heart, or pressing it to his lips, 
he proceeded forthwith to introduce her little finger into 
his pipe, for the purpose of knocking out the ashes. But 
these are idle reports. The biographer of Sir Isaac Newton 
states, that “ notwithstanding his anxious care to avoid 
every occasion of breaking his intense application to study, 
he was at a great distance from being steeped in philosophy ; 
on the contrary, he could lay aside his thoughts, though en- 
gaged in the most intricate researches, when his other oc- 
cupations required it ; and, as soon as he had leisure, re- 
sume the subject at the point where he had left off.” 

In 1696 he obtained, through the influence of his friends, 
the office of warden of the mint, and, three years after, 
was appointed master; he applied himself promptly to 
the duties of his occupation, and was of signal service when 
the money was called in to be re-coined. He was not dis- 
tinguished by any eccentricities, but was in company affa- 
ble and candid, and thought neither his merit nor his repu- 
tation sufficient to excuse himself from the duties of social 
life. How much credit, therefore, these idle stories deserve, 
every reader can judge; but there is one related of Kant, 


And wreaths we did together twine, 
And deep, sweet murmuring voices poured— 
All, all but thine. 


The merry lights flashed sunshine then, 
And hearts were there in primal glee; 
I heard the thrilling notes again, 
And turned for thee. 


ty gushed elon he there blushed the grove, 


 Y 

I bright affe ’s hallowed spot, 
= And bound with thousand links of love— 
a thou wast not. 2 
a ; Oh, parted far! yet faney’s chain 

‘ t ings close through many a cloud and care; 

: And when my night home wakes again, 

ih meet me there! 


We cannot find further space for extracts of length; we 
shall now content ourselves with a few detached thoughts, 
selected from her yolume—they are sparkling gems. 

« He stood, the only thing of breath.” 


the German philosopher, which is amusing, and tolerably 
well authenticated. From all accounts, he must have been 
a singular personage. He has written, “‘like brave men, 
long and well,” but ina style so entirely origmal, that a 
dictionary was published in Germany, exclusively to illus- 
trate the vacant of his expressions. 

He was walking to and fro one night at Leipsic, wrapped 
in profound cogitations. The bright moonlight streamed down 
through the trees, and cast their long distinct shadows across 
the path, The company observed the professor striding 
along, inattentive to all surrounding circumstances, While 
his course lay on the plain, which was bright in the moon- 
shine, he moved very much in the method of the rest of his 
fellow-creatures, but whenever he crossed the shadow of a 
tree, he leaped over it, with much exertion. ‘Why, man,” 


i “ Breathless as fond effection keeps | 
Re “ Her silent watch where childhood sleeps.” | 


; se a bright and laughing morrow ‘ | 
- : “ ling in the sigh of sorrow.” H 
y et Tt 


said one of his friends, “ what are you jumping about here 
for, at such a rate?” ‘‘I cannot conceive,” replied Kant, 
“ how you pass over these ditches with so much ease.” ” 


The Revised Statutes.—We have heard much talk respect- 


‘ing the ‘ Revised Statutes.” The clerks of the different courts 


wear rather grave faces at the mention of the “ Revised Sta- 
tutes.” The ward court justices move with the slowness be- 
coming all great bodies, and may be seen behind their desks, 
diving into the “ Revised Statutes ;? and the lawyers profess 
that they positively:do not know, for they have scarcely looked 
through the “ Revised Statutes.” Landlords inquire how they 
are to collect their rent. by the ‘‘ Revised Statutes ;? and a poor 
man gravely asked us, the other day, if proceedings of courts, 
imprisonment for, debt, lottery-offices, and lawyers, were not 
pretty much abolished by the “ Revised Statutes.” 

Great alterations have certainly been effected ; and for the 
benefit of those who have not had an opportunity of giving 
them an attentive perusal, we enumerate a few of the leading 
acts. The ladies are hereafter to be admitted to equal privi- 
leges with ‘ men, and may vote and hold all offices. Whis- 
kersare abolished, except as hereinafter provided; any person 
wearing the same shall execute a bond to the congress of the 
United States, in the penalty of a hundred thousand dollars, 
conditioned that such person is tame and will not bite. The 
Indians are to be invited to erect a settlement in this city, and 
all that part of New-York lying south of Canal-street and 
Chatham-square, and bétween the North and East rivers, is 
to be appropriated to their accommodation. An university is 
to be established for the purpose of educating children by 
steam, for which a patent has been granted to professor Fire- 
Engine. Itisnow placed heyond a doubt that the course 
of all the arts and sciences with all the polite accomplishments, 
may be effected by the time they arrive at the age of seven 
vears. The great well is to be dug in Thirteenth-street, until 
it comes out on the other side of the globe, in which case a 
communication is to be established by means of buckets and 
air-balloons with the inhabitants of Russia in Asia, by which 
it is confidently expected a glorious supply of water will be 
obtained from the Pacific ocean, and several ships of the line 
have been despatched for the purpose of negotiating a treaty 
with the emperor of China. f 


The late Mr. Gilfert.—Every one knows the immense dif- 
ference between the estimation in which a tenth-rate aus 
thor’s works are held by himself and.by the public; but 


this different way of viewing the same subject is, perhaps, 
never exhibited with so much dramatic effect as between 
the author of, a play and the manager of a theatre.» One of 
this species of writers presented a sort of a tragedy to the 
late MrGilfert, who, though a man of great talent in his 
way, believed one opera at any time better than ten trage- 
dies, looked upon Mozart as a greater man than Shakspeare, 
and liked the “‘ poetry of sound” better than any other poe- 
try whatever. The author examined the bottom of the 
bills every morning, expecting to see his play announced as 
forthcoming with ‘new scenery, machinery, dresses, and 
decorations,” but looked in vain. Time rolled on, till at last 
waxing impatient, he called at the Bowery theatre, asked to 
speak with Mr. Gilfert, and inquired if his piece was in a 
state of forwardness? ‘‘ What piece?” said Mr. G. The 
author gaye the name, when Mr. G. looking at him over his 
spectacles, said he knew nothing about it ; but added, by way 
of consolation, that he believed it was lost. “ Lost !” exclaim: 
ed the author, who expected some dreadful convulsion of 
nature would attend such a catastrophe as the loss of his 
tragedy ; “lost! my tragedy lost! impossible.” Mr. G., 
who thought it was no such serious matter, seemed rather 
surprised by this burst of tragic passion, and by way of 
allaying it, beckoned the author into his private room, where, 
acting upon the supposition that one play was just as good 
as another, he pointed toa pile of about fifty unread or re- 

jected dramas, and as a compensation, requested the author, 

as he expressed it, to “take his pick!” This only made 
matters worse, when Mr. G., desirous of terminating the 

business handsomely, made what he thought a most gene- 

rous offer, by desiring him to accept a five-act in return for 

his three-act play, “or by ,” continued he, using an ex- 

clamation not proper to be repeated, “‘you may take two 

of them!” The author, who had an elevated opinion of hini- 

self, and thought ‘his words were sparks of immortality,” 


was about to reply in high dudgeon, when, on turning them 


over, the name of his own piece met his views He took it up, 
put it in his pocket, buttoned his coat, looked supercilious, 
hemmed, and wished Mr. G. a good moming. “ Baron Von 
Carlos,” as Gilfert was frequently called, returned the salu- 
tation, expressing, at the same time, his surprise, that 
any gentleman should be foolish enough to neglect the 
opportunity of getting so good a bargain as two tragedies 
for one. 
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sound, 


heal the wound; Then dwell with me, me -lo 


-dy, sweet me - lo - dy, 


bright, 


hi - 
When pleasure beams, and hope is 
How light.the joyous moments fly ; 
Soft nmusic lends her dearest aid, 
To sooth and cheer the lovelorn maid. 
Then dwell with me, &c. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Tue christmas holidays spread cheerfulness and festivity 
over private circles, and created dulness and desertion in 
public places, the theatres especially. Good eating and 
drinking, and bad vocal, and worse instrumental music are 
prevalent all around, and their united attractions are too 
powerful for the sons and daughters of Thespis to make 
head against. For these two ov three weeks past, when we 
have stepped into the Park onan evening, nothing worthy 
the name of an audience has been visible. A few friendless, 
invitationless-looking indiyiduals, to be sure, were gathered 


together, or rather distributed around, like angels’ visits, or 


plums in aboarding-school-pudding, “ few and far between.” 
The performers seemed to feel the unkindness of the public ; 


Mrs. Sharpo’s laugh had lost its gaiety, and Mr. Woodhull} 


stormed and swore in a more modulated.tone of voice than 
is his wont when a full house witnesses his misdeeds; Mr. 


Barnes twisted his face but once where he used to twist it 
twice, and Mr, Barry’s pleasant smile withered toa sardonic 


grin. Mr, Richings was the only one whose spirits seemed 


untouched, and his action was as impressive, and his emphasis||into human nature. Deeply impressedwith the truth of that} 
(By the way, Richings is improving] truest of all proverbs, t 


ag correct as ever. 


wonderfully in comedy—his tragedy is still a yery des-||he produced on the stage a goosé of extraordinary dimen- 
sions, which attracted to the theatre a numerous assemblage} 


tructive business.) The serious parts of the play went o 


y interest in 


what was going on; a feeling of desolation weighed down 
their spirits, and many gertlemen sought relief in tobacco. 
They laughed not, neither did they applauds for applause 
would a an insult, and laughter a mockery. One 
person indeed once, and once only, broke the solemn silence 
by unthinlgingly clapping his hands together ; but it sounded 
so abrupt and startling, and reverberated so dolefully through 
the empty boxes, that he looked a good deal alarmed and a 
little ashamed of what he had done. ‘Two or three critics 
were lounging discontentedly about the lobbies with their 
hands in their pockets ; and of the two door-keepers, one was 
asleep, the other buried in profound reflection. 


Even the regular actors of the,theatre, old “and deserved 


annual appeal in vain. Mrs. Sharpe, who deserves areal 


was by no means patronized to the extent she merits, 
although Shakspeare and Forrest were put in requisition to 
|furnish a rational evening’s amusement. The only thing that 
has been decidedly encouraged-was Mr. Barnes’s goose ; and 
this actor really deserves much eredit forhis profound insight 


hat“ irds of a feather flock together,” 


of friends, admirers, and relatives of that interesting bird ; 
|thus adding one more to the many examples of the uncom- 
‘mon soundness of the above “~. ai fo 


| favourites with the public, have for the most part made their 


ingale, would not now convey an 


benefit, if ever woman deserved one, though not neglected, : A : 
thing is said of every singer that makes a noise ; but the 


forth, and some of her notes are in truth 


with more than ordinary vigour. 


The fact is, the drama is invariably at a low ebb every 
year about this tine. Theatricals in New-York depend 
more upon strangers than those of any other city in the 


Union, and this is the season when searcely any ar hie 


The country merchants have taken up their winter qu 


in their respective villages, and the southern belles, beawx,- - 


and men of business, have, like birds of passage, passed 
on to milder latitudes. The inhabitants too, have been 
busily employed with balls, concerts, and private parties, 
and thus the theatre is deprived of its. principal means of 
support. The worst of the season is, however, over, and a 
visible change for the better is now taking place. Mrs, 
Austin has commenced a short engagement, and no one is 
more deservedly a favourite with the public than this delight- 
ful songstress. To say that Mrs, Austin warbles like a night- 
efinite idea, for the same 


expressive word warble is peculiarly applicable to the rich 
combination of sounds that this lady occasionally po r 
t mellifluo 
and bird-like. The spring campaign, it is said, will be opened 
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VOLUME VII. 


AND LADIES’ 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, 1830. 


L 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONG. 


From a prose translation of Sir William Jones. 


Tue blushing morn, with roses veiled, 
Advances from her eastern bower, 
And dew-drops, by her breath exhaled, 
‘remble like pearls upon each flower. 


4 gale from dise divine) 

While we the erystal goblet share. 

The rose upon her emerald throne 
Reigns in that bower to lovers true ; 

Let then our chalice be o’erflown, 
With liquor of ber ruby hue. 


Why at the banquet still abide ? 

Dost thou not view the dawning day ? 
Open thy gates, oh keeper, wide ! 

Companion, why so long delay? . 
®h, youth beloved, pour to thy fair, 

And bid the bright libation flow; 
And, wise one, let thy evening prayer 
_ Spread like the vine, and fervid glow. 
like Hafiz, seize the kiss divine, 

From the pure lips of maid most dear ; 
*Tis sweet as is the balmy wine, 

More precious than a peri’s tear. 


STANZAS. 


There’s ne’er a flower that lifts its head 
Over fragrant wild, or garden bed, 
_ ‘Phat tells not with its sweetest breath 
& And freshest hue, of life and death! 


The day that has the sunniest morn, 
With song of birds, and perfume born ; 
Oh! what avails its joy and light ? 
_. |i xises but to set in night! 
“ind fairest hop 


‘Who, who but owns how short their stay ? 
They flatter, shine, and pass away ! 


ou, my boy, on whose fair brow 
ultingly I gaze e’en now; 
With my fond smile is breathed a sigh, 
‘Fo think that thou wert born to die! 


And those, at whom I d6 not gaze, 
Por these are not as former iaya! 
What need I more than think of thee, 
To know that joy must cease to be ? 


Oh, wo! to feelin early youth, 
With fullest force the solemn truth, 
‘Chat quickly fades life’s dearest part— 


_»* 


‘fhe saddest fastens on the heart ! 
‘+ ESEMBLANCE. 

i cannot love her—every tress 
* Which o’er her forehead strays, 


Stamps on my soul with de 
The dream of other days; — 

Yet o’er that brow I’ve fondly gazed, 
And o’er that golden hair,: 


stress, 


' It seemed like Ida’s there. 


J cannot love her—cold and mute 
My heart to passion’s spell, 

Yet I have listened to her lute, 
As though Tloved her well ; 

And whispered ’twas a peri’s tone 
Which melted on her tongue ; 

And every word was rapture’s own— 
»Twas thus that Ida sung. 


. ‘ Ieannot love perry glance 
t 


j ie e Her eye hath on me cast, 
: - ae tves but to strengthen and enhance 
5 Pa _ The memory of the past. 
° ave e 
K. 
x 
«f 
When first her brow she meekly laid, » 
Where erst another’s lay ; 


I have told her stars ne’er set 
. 7 = TRE 
i, = ’ 
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In such deep lustrous blue, 

And prayed her gaze one moment yet—_ 
Ali! it was Ida's too. 

Y cannot love her—thius I'd said 
And Sse a, : 


Shan 


$ 


t nd dayest thotight, © 
» Though with youth’s sweetest fancies fraught ; 


And pressed its threads with lips that praised— 


Exoisa. 


et 


A> 
Ve nae 


TSABEL, 


“Each dream unfolded, lik 


NUMBER 30. 


But oh! while bending o’er that cheek, 
Meet for a spirit’s shrine, 

Tcould not turn—I could not speak— 

» Ida, ’twas so like thine, 


Quench—quench this meteoric gleam, 
Mocking a planet’s light. ‘ 

Enough! ’tis past—twas but a dream— 
Welcome oblivion’s night! > 

I do notlove her—twere a spot 

: oe affection’s sun; 


MY LITTLE DAUGHTER EMILY, 
Ada! sole daughter of my house and heart, 
When last Isaw thy young biue eyes, they smiled, 
And then we parted, not as now we part, 
But with a hope.—Childe Harold. 
Earliest pledge of my affections, 
Promise of my future days, 
Object of my soul’s reflections, 
Idol of my prayers and praise ; 
While, last night, you smiling slumbered, 
On my bosom lay thy head ; 
Ah! how many must be numbered 
Ere again you share that-bed ? 
And this parting morn thow’st feasted, 
Pillowed on thy father’s knee ; 
Many a tear-cup must be tasted 
Ere such joy return for me, 
When thou wakest on the morrow, 
Heaved o'er ocean’s deep abyss, 
Wilt thou not, in wondering sorrow, 
Seek thy father’s morning kiss? 
But no! my. parting words can only 
Sadness o’er thy features roll; 
Leave we then for scenes more lonely, 
Themes too dark for thy young soul. 
Yes, I waive a father’s duty 
Sooner than, with sorrow’s sign, 
Dim one feature of that beauty, 
Braden? by-other lips ting ashe 
For thou’rt full of lovely childhood, 
Fair as heaven’s expanded bow, 
Glad as lark-in summer wildwood, 
Mayst thou long continue so ! 
There’s a weary path before thee, 
Full of thorns and full of tears ; 
But thou’st a loving mother o’er thee, 
To direct thy fature years. 
Come! receive thy father’s blessing, 
Daughter of my hope below ; 
Come! ’tis all that’s worth possessing, 
Which that father can bestow ! 
May the God of power direct thee 
O’er the Atlantic’s broad abyss ! 
May the God of love protect thee 
From such trying hour as this! 
May the path that leadeth ever 
Heaven-ward, by thy step be trod, 
Till thou reachest Siloa’s river, 
Flowing by the throne of God, 
6 7 


AUTUMN HeRLEC TRONS 


Come to me, from the vistas of the past, 
Ye countless hopes that beckoned me along ; 
Come with your glories that so briefly last, 
With the sweet richness of your treacherous song ; 
The twilight hour is here—the solemn breeze 
Wakes its revealment of the autumnal hour ; 
The leaf is sinking from the yellow trees, 
The glow departeth from the leafless bower, 


Aiwa here with leaves and mournful streams around, 


TO 


“iy 


e 


‘AvpHa, 


ohes-ant me 3 siglo | Pi O's 
J cafinot loye but one, Yfane Ore ISLEY 


A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


Oh, heavenly Father! by that name 
‘Which thou hast chosen, e’en above 

Those which thy boundless power proclaim ; 
That name-~f mercy and of love, 

Which bids us all our wishes speak, 
‘Our woes impart, our wants declare, 

Det me address thee now, and seek 

To utter thus a mother’s prayer: 


ee ant, Heavenly Father, tomy child, @ 
pei ooaa a eart submissive to thy will ; 
Thankfu good, and reconciled 


By love to every seeming ill; 
», Still may it feel and understand 
That all alike thy love declare, 
The cheering smile, the chast’ning hand; 
Oh, answer thus a mother’s prayer. 


Guide, heavenly Father, guide its feet 
Far ftom ambition’s dangerous height ; 
‘The throne where virtue keeps her seat, 
Be this its homage and delight : 
Preserve its steps, in thoughtless youth, 
From pleasure’s flower-concealed snare ; 
Direct them to the paths of truth, 
In answer to a mother’s prayer. 


Keep, heavenly Father, keep its heart 
Pure, humble, ardent, and sincere ; 
‘Teaching the hand when to impart, 
The eye to shed the pitying tear ; 
‘With virtuous fortitude supplied, 
ay Undazzled by the tinsel glare 
Of fashion, folly, and of pride— 
Oh, answer thus a mother’s prayer, 


Spared, heavenly Father, may | be, 
To mark awhile its,rising sun, 
If soit seemeth good to thee, 
If not, thy better will be done. 
®Whis, then, the only boon I crave, 
Grant that my child these gifts may share, 
And thank thee, on a mother’s grave, 
For answering a mother’s prayer. J. 5H. 


meen 


“POPULAR TALES. 


THE BACHELOR’S BRIDAL. 


“BY THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘ sELWYN,’’ 


= s 

Iris perhape*tile most natural, as well as most powerful 
excuse that cfin be offered for the shade of misanthropy 
which is apt to creep, with advancing years, over the best 
and kindest spirits, that’ they have read in their pilgrimage 
through life so many bitter commentaries on the errors or 


|| vices of humanity. Youth hears of injustice, infidelity, and 


treachery. It neither believes nor understands, and goes 
on its jocund way unsaddened and unwarned. But the man 
'of declining years has seen their harrowing traces on the 
braw of worth and the cheek of beauty, and conviction is 


reluctantly forced upon him. Out of very pity for one bro- 
ther of his species, he begins to despise, if not to hate, 
another; and under the strong abhorrence of individual 
falsehood, is even heard to say in his haste, ‘‘ all men are 
liars !” ‘ a : 
If there be among the children of deceit or levity, a cha- 
racter more fitted than another to give rise to this unchari- 
table feeling, it is surely that of the man who, having set 
himself in sober sadness, and with all the energies of a per- 
haps powerfuland commanding intellect, to win and monopo- 


| lise theaffections ofa fair woman, his equalin birth and station, 


conceives himself warranted by any change, short of personal 


Choked the honours from the forest cast ; 
Here, liste to the paclaociae sound 
Of the innumerous boughs, in hidden blast ; 
Here throng my memories back, a mournful train, 
To springs ofother years—to dreams that now 
Seem but the echo of the wind-harp’s strain, 
Stirring the heart and shadowing the brow. 
W these’glories? where, at this lone hour, 
Are the glad hopes of my departed yeats ? 
matchless flower, 
Till leaf and odour passed away in tears ! * 
And still id weep not: for spepr i 


* 


g yet 
From the deep chambers of my restless heart, 
Come the fond visions I may ne’er forget, 
_ While babblingmemory can her spells impart. Everarp. 


f é 


unworthiness in the object of this well-assorted connexion, 
to withdraw his promise, and make shipwreck of her happi- 
ness! And if the cause be, as is too often the case, sordid 
love of gold, or diminution of worldly advantages, is there 
a term base enough to characterise so ignoble a breach of 
plighted faith? Oh! that the broken hearts and ravaged 
minds of hundreds of the noblest, and loveliest, and most 
innocent of heaven’s creatures could suffice to-brand, with 
inexpiable infamy, a crime, whose toleration amongst us is a 
disgrace to civilized'society! Theoretically, I ever abhor- 
red it “with a perfect hatred,” till I gathered from the lips 
of him whose peace the stroke had shattered, even at the 
rebound; the history of one of the many hearts broken 
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the perfidy of the world’s « honourable men.” | I will 
e it inthe words of the narrator, a brave and high-minded 


officer, on whose manly frame grief and disappointment had || 


done the work of a kundred battles, and whose blighted 
hopes and joyless existence, formed a living commentary on 
the text of which [ have made choice. 

“Jt was after a residence of nearly fifteen years in India,” 
said Colonel Merton to me, when months of silent sympathy 
had entitled me to confidence, ‘‘ that I felt, for the first time 
during an interval of intense professional excitement, the 
wish to revisit my native country. It was no sooner formed 
than it became irfesistible. I fancied my health affected by 
every moment’s delay, and looked on the monotonous ob- 


jects around, with hourly and increasing disgust. Leave of 


absence, after such a period of active service, was readily 
granted ; but its limited nature (for I was in the king’s set 
vice) and an impatience to enjoy European ; and. as: 
aociations, combined to make me prefer, to e months? 
imprisonment on ship-board, the harassing journey over 
land, across the desert. It was performed with its usual 
unvarying features of discomfort, privation, and fatigue. 
These, a soldier can despise: when there is something to 
be done, he is always ready to suffer; but the passive endu- 
rance of solitude is not his forte. 

“T need not enlarge, to any one who has ever felt the 
vivid pleasures of contrast, on the bliss it- was to tread, after 
the purgatory of an Alexandrian merchantman, and the still 
more annoying confinement of a Maltese lazaretto, the deli- 
cious shores of Naples! I did not think it had been in my 
harassed soldier-frame, and languid toil-worn spirit, to feel 
so happy; and I hailed my long-forgotten sensations as an 
‘earnest of enjoyments even more heartfelt and consoling. 


yant,of a companion; though the sense of solitude, whic 

“weighed so heavily amid the bustling myriads of theToledo, 
was often welcome when treading the lone shores of Baiwi 
and the silent tombs of Pompeii. 

“I had spent one bright and balmy spring-morning amid 
the latter unspeakably interesting remains, and had identi- 
fied myself so completely with their ancient inhabitants, as 
to feel absolutely startled to find (on looking in, foma second 
time, on what is termed the Basilica) its verdant area occu- 
pied by a gay group of English travellers ; for whose mid- 
day repast, oa am and their yet unfinished capitals (for 
Pompeii when “overwhelmed was but ‘breathing from the 
ravages of an earthquake) furnished classical accommo- 
dations. 

“‘T began by feeling angry at the intrusion, and ended by 
envying the intruders—so very sociably did they seem to 
enjoy their frugal banquet, in a spirit of subdued — 
quil cheerfulness, which did not in the ee degree outrage 
the sanctity of a people’s sepulchre. really longed to 
join them, and felt convinced I should have been made wel- 
come; but the frank, fearless spirit which, on the banks of 
the Ganges, would haye prompted the proposal, shrunk 
abashed before the chilling influence of my native Thames ; 
and I sat down quietly, behind a yet erect column, to con-| 
template the pleasing spectacle of domestic enjoyment, and | 
listen to the sound of my country’s language—now, for the 
first time, saluting my ear from many a cheerful and almost 
familiar voice. 

In this pleasant group was one, whose peculiar sweet- 
ness of tone thrilléd at once upon my heart, and came in at 
intervals, with its rich mellow tenor, between the shiill) 
youthfal treble, and deep bass of the family dialogue, just 
as the speaker herself—a graceful, elegant woman, of about 
eight-and-twenty—formed, as it were, the connecting link 
between a pleasing-looking couple advanced in life, and 
young people of various ages, from ten totwenty. I was 
just thinking that I would have given the world to hear this| 
lady sing, when one of the youngest of the group—a slen- 

* der, fait-haired piri—hung’ coaxingly around her, and with 
privileged importunity, seemed to anticipate my wishes, by 
entreating fora song. A guitar was soon brought from the 
carriage; and never, surely, did the appropriate airs from 
“T? Ultimo, Giorno di Pompeii,” find their way more resistless- 
ly to the heart. They were sung with taste, and skill, and 
science ; and thus I had heard them at San Carlos the night 
before. But what were taste, skill, and science behind a 
row of stage lamps, and amid the thunder of an orchestra, 
compared with the feeling and pathos which now woke th 


site, a city’s overthrow! I listened in breathless ecstacy, 
and felt as if I had never understood till then why I was sur- 
rounded by roofless edifices and tenantless dwellings! . 


ouly drawback on my present satisfaction, was afer my card, and received one in return, indicating the name 


| 


e 
~ se. vi . | 
desolate echoes of Pompeii, and commemorated, upon its || 


hn 
“ 


The song ceased—the spell was broken; and the party, 
warned by the lengthening shadows, arose to depart. I 
looked on their preparations with indefinable interest, al-| 
though with the feeling that I should, in all probability, 
never see. them again ; and I felt a childish pleasure in moy- 
ing, when they were gone, to the spot which they had so 
recently oceupied. Here, among the debris of their miscel- 
laneous repast—half hid beneath orange-peel, sand wich | 
papers, and empty wine flasks, my eye was soon attracted 
by a red morocco volume, apparently a sketch-book, forgot- 
ten by one of the party. I snatched it up, in the joint hope 
of being yet in time to restore it, and of getting, perhaps, a 
soft word of thanks from the delightful mezzo soprano—when 
the songstress herself; aware of her loss, re-entered the 
Basilica to recover it. , 

“As Lwalked towards her with the book, I read, inscribed 
on its cover, the letters ‘Lenisa Ormond ;?.and their talis- 
;manie power as effocttally transported ack some dozen 
of years, to the bloody field of A , as the rounding 
objects had before carried me a couple of thousand, to the 
fall of Pompeii. Encouraged by the sweet smile and slight 
blush, with which the property was claimed and received, I 
found voice to ask if indeed I had the unexpected pleasure 
of speaking to Miss Ormond, of F Hall? 

“<The same,’ answered the fair artist, with a flush of 
surprise, and quickness of expression foreign to her general 
manner: ‘does any one here know me?? 

“ «JT was unaware,’ replied I, ‘till this moment, that one, 
for whom Iam entrusted with a sacred commission, was 
within my reach. May I be permitted to acquit myself of 
a long cherished duty, by waiting upon you when it may 
suit your convenience to receive me?’ So saying, I handed 


f the friends with whom she was residing, at a well-known 
otel on the Chiai. f 

“Just at that moment, one of her young companions 
came back in quest of her. I resigned her to his privileged 
guardianship, and stood rooted to the spot, pondering on 
the marvellous coincidences which, in real life, laugh to 
scorn the timid contrivances of fiction. Twelve years ago, 
on the banks of the Ganges, I had received a packet, to be 
delivered, should I return alive, to a young lady in England; 
and loi on this identical person I had stumbled amid the 
ruins.of Pompeii, when, but for a song, I should never have 
thought about her, and*but for a lost scrap of paper, should) 
never have found her out! Ofcourse, I thought now about 
her, quite as much as such a concatenation of cireumstances 
warranted ; that is to say, all night, and all next day, till it 
was time to goand call upon her. ~ 
“ On arriving at the Albergo delle Croalle, the handsome 
suite of apartments occupied by the family, I was introduced 
to the head of it—a benevolent, sensible looking man, 
whose frankness at once informed me why the task of re- 
ceiving me had in the first instance devolved upon him. 

“ «Your absence from your native country, Colonel Mer- 
ton, has probably kept you ignorant of some painful cireum- 
stances in Miss Ormond’s history, which induce her partial 
friends to shield her from every possible source of sudden 
agitation. Her health is at all times delicate, and her spi- 
rits are only recovering from a shock of the severest kind. 
This being the case, you will perhaps allow me the parent’s 
office, of judging how far the communication you alluded to 
yesterday may safely be. hazarded. If it comes from one 
quarter, I could almost take upon me to say, it is equally 
ill-judged and fruitless,’ 

“<Tt comes from one, sir,’ said I, ‘long removed, by 
death, from the possibility of offending, and who, I am sure, 
would gladly have forfeited life to avert from Miss Or- 
mond the shadow of pain or displeasure.»Did you ever hear 
her speak of her cousin, Edmund.Lyttelton ?” 

“Often. She regarded him with sisterly affection, and 
was much affected bythe aiitimely fate.’ Ps 

«Tt was with more than fraternal feelings that poor 
Edmund remembered ‘his fair cousin,’ s » with a sigh, 
‘Living, she shared his youthful heart with glory; and 
his dying words were of her alone. Could she, do you 

ink, without danger, afford me the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of consigning to her own hands tokens of boyish affec- 
tion, endeared by youthful associations, ani lowed by 
the early grave of him by whom they were treasured ?? 

“ < Certainly,’ said Mr. OWenson, with the air of one re- 
lieved from secret uneasiness. ‘My dear young friend, 
whose feelings have.been wounded in the tenderest point 
|by unkindness, can only, I think, be soothed by testimonials 
‘of innocent attachment from one whose memory she che- 


* 


} 


| 


aa subsided into her wonted sweet sere 


ay iece he | 
rishes, but io whose loss-she s long'been resigned, I will,. 
however, just prepare her, if you will excuse’— 

“ But ere the good man had time to leave the room, Miss 
Ormond entered it, with somewhat of the hurried manner of 
one who anticipates a scene, and wishes it over. _ ici 

“ “My dear Louisa,’ said Mr. 0., ‘ this gentleman is from 
the East Indies, and was the commanding offiose'ani inti- 
mate friend of poor Edmund. He has a message from the 
dear fellow, to deliver to his cousin Louy. Iam sure it will 
be welcome, as well asits bearer. You will look in upon us 
frequently, sir, I hope,’ added he, as he left the room. ‘ Any 
friend of Edmund Lyttelton’s I shall ever be proud to see.’ 

“ ‘Miss Ormond,’ said I, when alone with the lovely wo- 
man, whose slight air of absence and pre-occupation con- 
vinced me more than words, that there were no oyerwhelm- 
ing feelings connected with her cousin’s mem 1 need 


not tell you re never beat in human bo 
or a softer heart Bung Lyttelton’s! 
from very childhood, was yours; anda passion, 


probably, to excite in your breast any corresponding 
ings, kept its hold of his while life remained. If he loved 
glory, and ardently pursued it, it was to become more wor- 
thy of you: he sacrificed life in the pursuit, and his last 
words to me were, ‘‘ When you go to England—no matter 
when—find out Louisa Ormond. I would fain she should one 
day know, that it was for her Edmund Lyttelton lived and 
died! Here are two memorials of her, which it was sw: 

to me to steal in secret. as her lover, because I feared she 
would have given them»but too readily to her cousin— 
a lock of her dark brown hair, and the unfinished purse 
she was netting the night I left home. It is an em- 
blem of my own brief, incomplete career. Perhaps she may 
live to finish it yet, for Edmund’s sake, and we may meet 
at length where all is perfect and as it should be!” 

“Soft, quiet tears began to glide down Miss Ormond’s 
pale cheek; and I said, ‘I do not wonder you should be 
moved at such an affecting proof of constancy in one se 
young,’ ‘Constancy!’ repeated she after me, as if it were 
a word of whose meaning she was doubtful, or had never 
heard—‘ Poor Edmund! there are few like him? 

“T began to feel that the scene had gone quite far enough, 
and to long for a diversion. It was opportunely afforded by 
the entrance of some of the children; and ¥ hurried away, 
promising to repeat my visit ere lorig. : 

“An invitation from the kind Mr. O. anticipated my in- 
tentions. We suited each other; and I became an almost 
daily guest. Louisa Ormond, whose temporary agitation 
, behaved te 
me with an engaging frankness that quite won my heart, 
and talked to me so amiably of her lost cousin, that I soo1 
ceased to wonder at his boyish adoration. I was past 
age of romance; but not beyond the sphere of its widely 
spreading influence — and not Edmund himself, in the devo- 
tion of eighteen, could soon have outdone his veteran com- 
rade in arms, in his admiration of Louisa Ormond, 

“Women in India—idols as they are often made-lire a 
sort of artificial existence, which always acted on me as a 
repellant. Condemned by the climate to much of the in- 
action of eastern sultanas, they often seem to emulate their 
listless inanity. They do not lend, as in England, i. 
anda grace to a thousand little do ic duties; nor are 
there in a monotonous country, and burning climate, exter- 
nal objects to creygienh the sympathies of a cultivated 
mind. When I roamed with Louisa Ormond tothe tombiof 
Virgil, or the villa of Cicero, I had but to look in her face to 
see the moral spirit of the scene; its natural beauty reflected 
both these, and I felt as if I had for the first time, an ade- 
quate notion of what a woman might or should be. 

“J was soon a lover, and a doting one. All saw it, save 
Louisa, and all saw it with seeming satisfaction. That of 
Owenson wag open and undisguised, like all his sentiments ; 
but when, at length, I burst*the bonds of reserve so natural 
to a lover of six-and-thirty, and asked him, with faltering 
voice, and downcast eyes, what hope he could honestly give 
me of success—-he shook his head, and said—‘* Merton ! 
I wish I could flafter; but itis not my way, and truth is 
kindness. Louisa Ormond will never love again. Her heart 
has been crushed and blighted irrecoverably. y the infa- 
mous conduct of a villain—but she has affections left, as J 
and mine can testify, richly worth cultivating ; and with 
time and, perseverance, I doubt not. her esteem and hand 
may be yours. If this will content you, my best efforts 
shall be used to promote yo jews; but if you insist on 
more, 1 advise you to leave Naples without delay. Names 
and particulars I have solemnly promised never to divulge ; 
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indeed, why should I, when all has long since been irrevo- 
cably at an end, and the destroyer of her peace married to 


another? Suffice it, that Louisa was engaged to one, base| 
enough to desert her when, from an opulent heiress, she} 


became the orphan of a ruined man! She is too meek to 
hate—she despises and forgives him—but she does not for- 


get! There are things in life not to be forgotten—and a|| 


five years’ betrothment to one of the most fascinating of 
men, even ingratitude and infamy cannot cancel like a 
dream. But my wife and myself have always said, there 
might be a balm even for such wounds, in a rational, well- 
placed attachment; and with you, even we hope Louisa 
may yet be happy. Give her time—allow for natural re- 
pugnance to revive bitter recollections—and all, I trust, will 
yet be well” 

“I shrink from inflicting on myself the torture of describ- 
ing how all this gradually took e. i should 12 I 
4m not the first who has mistaken gratitude for affection, 
‘and the torpor of death for the wholesome slumbers of re- 
turning health. Louisa, first shocked, then softened by my 
importunities, slowly gave way before the sincerity of my 
affection, the silent participation of her friends, and the for- 
gotten luxury of being understood, appreciated, and idolized, 
It was amid the delicious exuberance of an Italian spring, 
that my blossoms of hope slowly expanded; and having 
lingered at Naples till the heats of summer surprised us, 
we agreed to pass the sultry season at Sorrentum, and re- 
tan early in autumn to England, where the claims of rela- 
tions, and professional business, imperiously demanded my 


. presence, . s 
“TI would fain have persuaded Louisa to be mine in 


italy—to let the sunny region which had witnessed our 
first strange meeting, be the scene of our blissful union ; 
but I urged in vain; and with something of superstitious 
horror she always answered, ‘I cannot be married in Italy.’ 
Her friends, like myself, regretted this; as, like me. they 
had misgivings about her return to England, which they 
could have wished her to revisit under happier —> and 
a husband’s protection ; but her reluctance was so deep and 
unfeigned, that it was impossible not to give way. 

“The convenience of transporting the very large family 
of Mr. O,, and the delicacy of Louisa’s health, to whom the 
confinement of a carriage was peculiarly distressing, in- 
duced us to resolve on proceeding to England by sea. A 
large English merchantman was about to sail from Naples, 
which proved an additional temptation, and we all embark- 
ed under the most favourable auspices. The season, how- 
ever, was somewhat advanced, and the tempests of the 
Mediterranean are as sudden as violent. One overtook! 


us ere we could clear the Italian coast; and after some| 


days of imminent peril, the captain was glad to find shelter 
(though far out of his destined course) in the bay of Genoa, 
My alarm during the storm had been cruelly embittered by 
the idea of perishing without having received the hand of 
Louisa, and I flattered myself she too—though serene 
amidst tempest as at all other times—would have clung to 
me yet more confidingly had our mutual vows been ex- 
changed. At last, I guessed it was so; for when, ona 
trifling delay seeming likely to occur at Genoa, for repairs to 
the ship, I again urged our landing, and being married, 
(should ere be an English clergyman in that city,) she 
ceased to oppose; but with a look of imild resignation, 
Which has haunted me ever since, said, ‘It is of no use to 
struggle, since it is to be.’ 

“ We went ashore the moment the subsiding waves per- 

mitted; and almost thought Naples eclipsed by the less ex- 
tolled magnificence of the site of Genoa la Superba. To me 
it was all one bright enchanted palace! for there my vows 
were to be ratified, and my happiness placed beyond the 
power of fortune and thé elements. O yain and foolish mor- 
tals! not the fairy castles of an Italian summer heaven, are 
more false and fugitive than your base projects, and short- 
- sighted hopes! 
J flew to the house of the consul, where, when a clergy- 
man can be procured, English service is performed; and 
learned with transport, that after a considerable interreg- 
num, there was now an officiating minister, in the person of 
a Sac: ie travelling for his health, and a tem- 
porary resident in Genoa. I acceded (although with the 
stipulation of absolute privacy) to the consul’s polite request 
that I would, as is customary, use the sanction of his roof’ 
for the ceremony. The next day but one was named, and 
‘the dean of —— duly requested to officiate. 

“People talk of presentiments! but to me, elation of 
mind will ever be the most fearful of presages. I should 
shudder even yet to see any one so blindly, madly happy, 


as I was when I had made all these arranyernents, and ex- 
ieorted Louisa’s sweet, yet reluctant acquiescence in them. 
_ “Those who deal in omens, might have drawn auguries 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Lestre.—In Blackwood’s Magazine for December, there is 


inyfavour of their belief, from one slight circumstance, whicl|| . review of the London Annuals for the present year, in which 


disturbed me. 


On joining, about ten minutes before the|} the fine print of our countryman Leslie, in the Amulet, is no- 


time fixed for the ceremony, the assembled family in the} ticed as follows:—“ Is this from some divine picture of one of 
saloon of our inn—a close, ill-aired apartment—I found] the inspired masters of old, the Sisters of Bethany? No: the 


Louisa, who was too superior to all affectation to feign 


picture is by a living power—one who will take his place 


petty inconvenience, evidently suffering from more than} among the immortals; for the name of Leslie will never die 
mental agitation, indeed, just recovering from a fainting fit. || while genius is hallowed on earth, and held in reverential re- 


Seeing me alarmed, she smiled, and assured me her illness had |] membrance. 


We wish that we—even we—had been asked 


proceeded from a very trifling cause, and was merely occa- |] ¢¢ try to express some of the emotions that flow back and for- 


sioned by. 


@ overpowering scent of the huge bouquet of! wards in our soul, to and from that holy conception, so holily 


orange flowers which the dear children had provided, 48 iN-|| realized; yet, perhaps, it is better not, for feeling with us has 
dispensable at all continental marriages. We made light of] not always words at will; and the sight of the Saviour ad- 
this trifle ; but ‘trifles light as air’ sink into the mind with dressing Mary and Martha has touched a chord in a female 


leaden pressure, when misfortune drives them home! - 
“The carriage came ‘to the door—T put in Louisa; we 
both trembled ; hers was the chill, nervous anticipation of 
impending evil; mine, the feverish tremor of hope deferred. 
My beloved was enveloped in one of the graceful mezzaros || j 


Treart that) gives forth excellent music—though music from no 
mortal lips can worthily hymn the benignity imagined there.” 
"> 


Guass.—Professor Farady, of London, continues to make 
progress in bringing his method of manufacturing glass for 


of the Genoese ladies, the texture of which, although the optical purposes to perfection. It is one of the most important 
finest to be procured, was sufficiently thick to prevent. her || #dvantages of his plan, that he can make his new glass free from 


distinguishing objects, had she even been disposed to look 
around her. 


solemn moment—after silent greetings from the consul’s || 2@¢e will allow, viz. seven inches square. 


flaw with greater certainty in large pieces than in small. He 
Her thoughts were otherwise occupied at this |] has just finished two disks of the largest size his present fur- 


One of these is 


family, we ranged ourselves before the handsome, imposing || 2bout to be ground and fitted to a telescope of twenty-five 
looking dignitary, whose frigid, aristocratic exterior, in-|| feet tube; and he is preparing to construct a larger furnace, 


spired me with no great prepossession in his favour. 


regretted my impatience, and grieved that it had defrauded mensions. 


my own venerable white-haired tutor in England, of his sa- 
cred office—but it was toolate! The ceremony began—it 
ended! Ere a sentence was accomplished, Louisa lay mo- 
tionless, and to all appearance, dead, in my arms. The dean|| 
of —— was the faithless lover, whose perfidy had produced 
such overwhelming effects upon her mind. That mind was 
a second time his victim! and Iam for life, a sad, solitary 
bachelor !”” 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 

Tue publication of a farther portion of the Letters of Mrs. 
Montague, of which four volumes have already appeared, will 
shortly be resuried, under the editorial eare of termear rela- 
tion, Mathew Montague, esq. They will embrace a corres- 
pondence with Dr, Johnson, Burke, Malone, George Stevens, 


[ half|| that will furnish pieces of perfect flint glass of still larger di- 


National Gazette. 


THE RAIL ROAD.—The rail road from Pratt-street to the 


Carrollton viaduct présented on Saturday a scene of enli- 
yened and animatin 
tracted by the beauty and mildness of the day, and a num- 


terest. A vast crowd of persons, at- 


ber of members of ‘congress, including several members 


of the committee on internal improvement, visited the road, 
and enjoyed the pleasure’and novelty of a ride in the cars. 


The members of congress, accompanied by several of the di- 
rectors of the rail road company, making a party of about 


twenty persons, were conveyed from the commencement of 
the road to the bridge in about seven minutes. 


The distance 
between the bridge and the road was traversed by the car, on 


its return, with an increased number of passengers, in exactly 
five minutes. This is computed to have been at the rate of six- 
teen miles dn hour. A train of four carriages, containing” om. 


one hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and_ thirty-five 
passengers, and making an aggregate weight of twelve tons and 


Arthur Murphy, Oliver Goldsmith, Windham, Garrick, Young || , half, was then drawn to the bridge by a single horse, at the 


the poet, and most of the wits and critics of the time in which 
Mrs, Montague lived. 

The Garrick papers and letters, from which some interest- 
ing extracts have already appeared, will, we are happy to 
understand, be published in a few days. The most curious, 
and indeed most valuable portion of the letters, have never 
yet seen the light. They consist of familiar and critical epistles 
from Dr. Johnson, and other eminent and highly influential 
persons, who were contemporaries with the English Roscius. 
They will be illustrated with notes by a gentleman well ac- 
quainted with the literature and the arts of that period. 

Allan Cunningham’s History of the British Painters, is en- 
tirely-out of print, nearly ten thousand copies having been 
sold. The freedom taken with the works of certain artists, 
and the spirit of independence, manifested in favour of art 
‘generally, has occasioned the work to be extremely popular. 


rate of seven or eight miles an hour. 


absent on q trip to the viaduct. 
portu 
the rails are laid; and by the time these examinations were 
concluded, the carriages returned in handsome style, the first 
two containing about sixty passengers, drawn by one horse, and 
the remaining three, also drawn by one horse, with about eigh- 
ty passengers. 


We extract from the 
American of this morning the following further particulars :— 
When the members arrived on the ground, the carriages were 
This afforded them an op- 
y of examining the road, and the manner in which 


The great ease and rapidity with which these 
trains were seen to move, excited admiration and even asto- 
nishment in the minds of the spectators ; and, in the language 


of some who had not before personally witnessed the advan- 
tages possessed by rail roads, tended more directly to establish 


the fact of those advantages by this single practical exhibi- 
tion, than whole volumes of theory. An active business was 


The value of the copyright of dramas has been exceedingly || gon by the carriages on Saturday, the number of persons who 


diminished within the last twenty years. Formerly five 


were present in the afternoon alone being upwards of a thou- 


hundred pounds, and, in one or two instances, nearly a thou- sand. Ofcourse, many who went for’a ride were obliged to 


sand pounds, have been given by a bookseller for a successful 
play ; and in those days three hundred pounds was the mi- 
nimum price. Now, there is scarcely an instance where a 


return without being gratified. 


Baltimore Gazette, 


Sream carrtAGcss.—Even with a velocity of thirty miles 


bookseller has been bold enough to give fifty pounds, that the |] an hour, journeys would be performed with a rapidity, the very 


result of the sale has not terminated in a loss. 


thought of which makes the head giddy. In the latitude of 


Richard Lander, the faithful attendant of the late lamen- || St. Petersburgh or Stockholm, a person starting at sunrise in 
ed Captain Clapperton, during his last African expedition, || June from the western part of Europe, and travelling at this 
has been ever since his return sedulously engaged in preparing || rate westward, would add one hour to his day! Supposing 
for the press, an account of his own wanderings and personal jj the vehicle to proceed at half the velocity during the night, 


adventures in that inhospitable clime, which are reported to be|} six hundred miles could be passed over in twenty-four 


of a very novel description. With what intensity the spiri 


hours. Three days would thus carry the traveller from Ca- 


of onlggp agen’ avel animates the heart of this young man, |/lais to Constantinople; and four days would suffice to 
onceived 


may bi 


rom the fact that, though he was the only || transport him from the midst of civilization in Amsterdam, 


survivor of the expedition under Captain Clapperton, he has|/to a Tartar horde on the banks of the Wola! Mr. Gurney 
just undertaken a commission from government to proceed || has not entered into any specific contract as to the time for 


again to the same mysterious and perilous region, ona mission 
to explore the course of the Niger. 


“the entry” of his steam-coaches on any line of road. We 
have heard that a stage waggon is now constructing on the 


A third édition of the Laconics is in the London press,|| same principle, which will carry fifteen tons, and go at the 


and will soon be published, 


a 


‘rate of six miles an hour, 


* 
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AN HOUR AT THE READING-ROOM. 


‘* Get thee glass eyes, 
“ And like a scurvy politician, seem 
« To see the things thou dost not.’ 


Tus press—the newspaper press—is a very fine thing ; 
there is no denying that. It says itself that it is a “ great 
moral engine,” the ‘destroyer of darkness and despotism,” 
the “disseminator of light and knowledge,” the “nurse of 
freedom,” in fact, the sovereign remedy for the numerous dis- 
orders to which this incurable old world is and has so long 
been subject; and it surely ought to know, for it lays claim 
to much infallibility, But, in simple truth, it must be 
owned that these “moral engines? do at times contain a 
little more roguery, quackery, calumny, sycophancy, amaz- 
ing impudence, and monstrous misrepresentations, than is 
to be found anywhere else ina printed shape; but at the 
same time the press does not consider this'as in any way de- 
tracting from the high character to which it coolly lays claim. 
Shakspeare, emphatically enough, uses the term “measure- 
Jess liar; but in our day to say that a man “lied like 
a ‘newspaper at election time,’ would be more emphatic 
still. No derelictions from truth can possibly exceed in 
variety and monstrosity the editorial department at this sin- 
ful period; and no lover ever more willingly believed his 
mistress against the evidence of his senses, than do political 
partisans their favourite journals on such occasions. Common 
sense is at discount, and its quiet appeal stands but a slender 


me 


chance of being heard amid the hectoring, bullying tumult of 


popular commotion ; while reason and reflection go together 
to the bottom in the storm of roaring rodomontade and furious 
declamation, which is raging all around. But the most de- 
cidedly amusing 
the rogues rewarded, the way in which the different journal- 
ists come forward and declare, with an air of virtuous sincerity, 
that ‘the conduct of the press, during the late election, has 
been highly disreputable, and cannot fail to prejudice the 
country in the eyes of foreign nations!” 

In England there prevails a custom to a much greater extent 
than here, which considerably heightens the ridiculous on 
those occasions, namely, of affixing mottos to the head of the 
several prints. These, for the most part, consist of trite and 
moderate truisms, and nothing can be more striking than the 
contrast between the political text at the beginning, and the 
comment upon it in the body of the journal. For example, 
one of the most violent party papers in the united kingdom is 
headed, “ party is the madness of many for the gain of a few !” 
Another, “open to all parties and influenced by none,” when 
it is notorious that it is pledged to support a certain faction 
and their doctrines, right or wrong. But the most inappropri- 
ate of all with which to preface these lying vehicles, is at the 
same time the most common, to wit, ‘truth is mighty and 
will prevail!” The force of contrast can go no further. 

Whatever be the evil of newspapers, they are, however, a 
thousand fold overbalanced by the good of which they are 
productive. Here, on one small table, lies the daily. history 
of this busy world! In the olden times, years elapsed before 
the most important events travelled beyond the narrow bounds 
of the country in which they occurred; and a pilgrim from the 
Moly Land was the only gazette from which our forefathers 
could ascertain the list of killed, wounded, and promotions. 
Now, all that passes on earth or ocean is assiduously gathered 
into these little sheets, and placed before a man every morn- 
ing as regularly as his breakfast : at least it is so in this part 
of the globe. Further westward they are subject to greater 
vicissitudes, and the stream of knowledge is’ there withheld 
from the thirsty inhabitants for reasons the most ludicrous 
and contradictory. At one time the conductor of a paper has 
no paper on which to print his paper, or no money, or his 
family is sick, or his journeyman is drunk, or he has to get 
in his crop of hay, or plant his field of corn, and a hyndred 
other excuses that sound very strange to the denizens of crowd- 
ed cities. An Ohio editor, a little while ago, quietly informed 
his subscribers that he had taken unto himself a wife, and 
that his wife insisted upon a jaunt into the country, conse- 
quently no paper could be published until his return ; and the 
world and its concerns were actually brought to a stand-still 
with the inhabitants of this district until the hen-pecked editor 
got through his honey-moon. Another, in Indiana, took the 


judicious precaution of telling his patrons that “he could not: 


A Bgrice regularity,” but pledged his word that his paper 
“should be published “now and then” Indeed, it seems they 
‘there make newspapers just when and how they please, and 

the proprietors ‘‘ trade them out” so much news for so much 
pork, or anything elsethey may want in the way of household 


ng is, after all is over, the fools duped and! 


necessaries. The number of different journals in these states 
is often boasted of as a matter of pride, though if two-thirc 
of them were swept away, and the remaindercirculated three 


times the number of copies each, a much more respectable and | 


independent press would be the consequence. Numbers of 
them are worse than nothing; and the public patronage is di- 
vided into so many channels that the conductors of each have 
to fight and wrangle, and beg and pray, for their several 
shares, in a most unseemly manner; and many of them are 
so afraid of offending (in local matters especially, ) and losing 
what little they have, that they write not what they think, but 
what they think will please; thus sacrificing integrity to 
interest in a way by no means honest or creditable, or recon- 
cilable with the tremendous n they make about their in- 
dependence. ? ® 
This has been called the “age of bronze,” the ‘age of cant,” 
the ‘‘age of quackery,” and @ number of ages besides, but the 
“ace of magazines and wWewspapers” is perhaps as character- 


istic a title as any other; and they, together with novels, light 


literature, quotation dictionaries, and ‘“‘learning-made-easy” 
works in every branch of science, are certainly exercising a 
wide influence over the public such as it is. The fact is, the 
world is getting very wise. The springs of knowledge are 
opening on every side ; and it is the opinion of many that ina 
short space of time, there will be no such thing as a foolish 
person on the face of the earth. The old heathen fable of the 
goddess of wisdom springing fully armed and matured from 
the head of Jupiter, is a type of the present times; and it is 
really astonishing to mark the preternatural acquisition of 
wisdom going on all around, Study is unnecessary, and time 
and labour are almost annihilated. You will meet people who 
are perfect dunces at the latter end of January, and before the 
middle of March they are poets, philosophers, metaphysicians, 
literary lions, or what not. The process is simple: it is only 
necessary to attend two or three courses of popular lectures, 
read a few of the latest fashionable novels, the reviews, the 
magazines, and you are straightway one of the wise men of 
the year 1830. It might be thought that there is something 
superficial in all this; but the confidence with which every 
one supports his own opinions, and the contempt he evinces 
for all who lived before him, or differ from him, is the best 
proof of the solidity and superiority of his own intellectual 
endowments. Many, indced, think themselves wiser than 
either Solomon or Shakspeare, for the excellent reason that 
these two worthies knew nothing of gas or steam-boats ; and 
they havea way of considering all the inventions of the age 
as adding so much to their individual merits; at every new 
discovery exclaiming, “astonishing! what wonderful fellows 
we are!’ If there is any truth m the line— 

‘ A’little kaowledge is a dangerous thing,” ‘ 
these are truly awful times. No one is totally destitute, and 
the mystery of making a little goa great way was never so 
thoroughly understood, or so universally practised as now. 
Literary men who associate only with their equals, know no- 
thing about the quantity of superficial information and genuine 
ignorance afloat in general society; andthe manner in which 
hundreds without an original and scarcely an acquired idea, 
contrive to pass for well-informed people, is truly mysterious. 
The neglect of all but living authors is astonishing ; and if 
any young man, along with the current literature of the day, 
has contrived to peruse Pope’s Essay on Man, Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village, Gray’s Elegy, Young’s Night Thoughts, and 
Thomson’s Seasons, he is looked upon aSa “little superior to 
any thing going,” in the literary way, a ‘‘real smart fellow,” 
and a great reader. To say nothing of the graver works of 
history, which it is the duty of all to make themselves familiar 
with, there are hundreds, with no very modest pretensions 
either, who know no more of Dryden than his ‘ Alexander’s 
Feast,” and that only because it forms a component part of 
almost every school-book ; or of Pope, further than his Essay, 
which for some reason or other has acquired a more extended 
reputation than that of his other works; or Swift or Butler ; 
and of such poets as Massinger, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, and 
Fletcher, they are completely ignorant. Even Shakspeare is 
little known amongst this class except by his acting plays, 
and of these I have heard some quote with great satisfaction, 
passages as worthy of particular admiration, which, after all, 
were only the interpolations of Tate and Cibber. Notwith- 
standing this, they will spend time enough in deyouring every 
new production, good, bad, or indifferent, that isi from 
the press, though it might, perhaps, be rather difficult to tell 
wherein consists the superior profit and pleasure to be de- 
rived from Devereux and Horace Smith, in preference to 
Sterne, Fielding, and Smollett. It has become a case of neces- 
sity for those who desire to maintain or acquire any sort of a 
book-reading reputation to peruse every Waverley novel on its 


¥ 
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first appearance; yet it is to be doubted if these immortal 


||works are by great numbers more than half appreciated; at 


east it is very amusing to hear the common remark, that “they 
like all the Waverley novels excepting the Scotch,” and to 
observe the preference almost invariably given ,to Ivanhoe, — 
Kenilworth, and those written in pure English. Pi ms 
is another, it is to be feared, more talked of than read; at 
least there are hundreds that chatter about his being a great 
poet, who, when asked what he has written, will answer, 
“Auld lang syne,” and “Uruce’s Address,” and beyond this 
they know little, and care less. One gentleman in particular I 
knew, who on the strength of having read his “ Cotter’s Satur- 
day-night” through, pretended an overweening admiration for 
him, and affirmed (truly enough) that his songs were the best 
of songs; yet on afterwards hearing repeated the following 
lines from perhaps.the finest of them, breathing as it does 
the very sou! of delicate, impassioned tenderness ar } 

fal coalecee ie - a 


“ How sweetly bloomed the gay, green birk, 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom, 
As underneath their fragrant shade 
I clasped her to my bosom! 
The golden hours, on angel wings, ©. 
Flew o’er me and my dearie, i 
For dearto me, as light and life, \ 
Was my sweet Highland Mary,’’ 
he very innocently inquired, “whose is that?’ Perhaps the 
beautiful address of Halleck to the wild rose of Alloway, has” 
done more for the fame of Burns in this country with thon- *) 
sands, than the glorious works of the poet himself§ 
Altogether, the publications of the day are in a greatdegree 
sought after and read, to the exclusion of the approved and 
standard authors of former times ; and though many of them 
are well deserving attention, perhaps of all the host of clever 
authors that have sprung up in England within the last 
twenty years, the works of Scott, Byron, Moore, Wordsworth, 
and Campbell, will alone be familiar in the mouths of succeed- 
ing generations. Coleridge is indeed a splendid poet, but the 
“ Ancient Mariner” and ‘‘Cristabel,” though replete with 
passages of wonderful power, will never, it is to be feared, be 
popula S. C. 
—_—_—_—_———— 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


EXTRACT FROM A JOURNAL. | 

Nature is full not only of beauties but of wonders, » She 
has common charms to strike every eye whenever the under- 
standing is sufficiently matured to remark ordinary appear~ 
ances. The spirit of the observer finds itself in a vast arena 
decorated by an invisible hand with sweet, impressive, and 
sublime splendour. His imagination can frame nothing be- 
yond, But study lends him new faculties. It enlarges his 
comprehension, It multiplies and expands his capacities, 
and he is led on from this spacious temple of glory, into 
others deeper, wider, more magnificent. He penetrates 
into the inner regions of her system, and becomes acquaint- 
ed by means of scientific calculations and instruments, with 
her forms, causes, and elemental structure.’ There is a 
singular satisfaction in the belief that every thing around, 
being the produetion of a mighty intelligence, possesses 
mysteries and value unseen by the common eye. These 
discoveries render the progress of knowledge a continual 
series of triumphs. In theshaded light and unbroken quiet 
of his closet, enterprises are formed by the student, and 
brought into operation to explore the undiscovered worlds 
in science. Labours are endured, arduous struggles con- 
tinued, and victories at length accomplished. 

One accustomed to this species of reflection, finds com- 
panionship in the most solitary ramble. The objects and 
incidents of the country, the trees and various plants of the 
wood, the animals and insects which cross his way, have all 
a meaning. He communes with natute inga kind of lan- 
guagein which she continually unfolds to his comprehension 
some pleasing secret, some cunning and admirable purpose, 
some soft beauty, or wonderful and perfect machinery. She 
is full of treasures—beautiful and hidden treasures. The 
accidental fracture of a stone reveals the pure flashing 
crystal embodied in the coarse fragment. I remember one 
mellow summer afternoon, how delighted I was’ during a 
long perambulation upon this island. 1 had become fatigued 
with exertions, and the bustle and confinement of business 
produced a feverish excitement, which I suddenly resolved 
to soothe by treating myself to a holiday. Ina little time 
Thad left the brawling crowd with its rushing, thundering, 
and discordant tumults far behind, and my very soul rested 
in the dear and grateful quiet and freshness of nature. The 
hum of the great city came sometimes with the breeze, but . 
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it was mingled into a drowsy and subdued murmur, which 
pleased me like music. On I went, over hill and dale, seek- 


ing out the loneliest spots ; sometimes crossing the shadows}| 


of a forest, and again tracing the silvery windings of a brook. 
A release from hateful restraint had given my mind an 
impulse verging, perhaps, to the opposite extreme. I was 
dreamily disposed to put the cold thoughts of the world to 
sleep, and yield myself to the influence of imagination. 1 
was therefore at no pains to correct the errors of fancy, but 
believed for the time that the voice of the waters told of 
conscious mirth and purity, that the stirring branches were 
agitated with an emotion of enjoyment, that the speckled 
fish, glistening through the stream, darted with the joy o 
careless bliss and beauty, and that the motions every where 
perceptible around, sprang from feelings similar to those o 
human beings. A large bee swept by me upon murmur- 
ing wings. Whata beautiful creature! His gorgeous apparel 
might shamea king ; and what a poet’s life is his! To ex- 
tract the distilled and precious juices from the bosom of| 
fresh flowers—to be for ever among purling brooks, velvet 
leaves, and fragrant places. Then along the water I ob- 
served strange plants fringing its borders. Many of them 
are considered worthless. I recalled the lines of the friar 
in Romeo and Juliet, which I had read a hundred times with 
never-tiring pleasure. 


“The groyecred morn smiles on the frowning night, 
Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks of light ; 
And flec ‘kness like a drunkard reels 

From frit path-way, made by Titan’s wheels : 
Now ere the sun advance his burning eye, 

The day to cheer, and night’s dank dew to dry, 

{ must fill up this osier cage of ours, 

With baleful weeds, and precious-juiced flowers, 
Many for many virtues excellent ; 

None but for some, and yet all different. 

O, mickle is the powerful grace, that lies P 

In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities ; 

For naught go vile that on the earth doth live, 

But to the earth some special good doth give ; 

Nor aught so good, but, strain’d from that fair ust, 
Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse ; 

Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied ; 

And vice sometimes by actions dignified. 

Within the infant rind of this small flower 

Poison hath residence, and medicine power : ; 
For this being smelt, with that part cheers each part; 
Being tasted, slays all senses with the heart. 

“Two such opposed foes encamp them still 

In man as well as herbs, grace and rude will. 

And where the worser is predominant, 

Full soon the canker death eats up the plant.’’ 


These lines passed through my r as I gazed along the 
range of various plants with whws 
quainted, and the rough fragments of rock which had pro- 
bably lain there uninterruptedly for thousands of years,| 
sinee they had been thus scattered about by some vast con- 
vulsion. AndasI remembered all the fair essences, the 
rich sweets, the ripe delicious fruits, which were distilled out | 
of the coarse earth and invisible air by the ordinary opera- | 
tion of nature, I could not but indulge the idea that the’ 
time would perhaps arrive when new and more precious 
juices would be extracted from the materials now trodden 
earelessly under foot. Fragrance to shame myrrh and 
frankincense, wines of more exquisite flavour and refined 
exhilaration, and medicines to diminish the benumbing and 
awful diseases which prey upon my fellow-creatures, and 
thus to contract the extent of the dominion which anguish 
now exercises over the world. 

The sun was setting. He had been obscured by several 
dark blue clouds, edged with a line more brilliant than silver. 
Gradually they changed into fantastic forms and burning 
tinges, till as his golden orb emerged from the heavy masses, 
his crimson floods streamed through the trees upon the level 
sward, Thesky reddened with his expiring splendour, which 
touched even the distant east with dashes of rosy painting, 
then slowly descending, his dazzling disk disappeared calm-| 
ly as a high immortal spirit bowed in death. 

Light is a mystery, as well as a beauty. Whether it is a| 


j 


operties I was unac- |) 


fluid in itself, or only the vibration of another ethereal mat- 
ter, has been the subject of discussion among the learned ; 
yet they have detected many of its extraordinary pro- 
perties, sufficient to increase their wonder to a very high 
degree. With its visible and ordinary qualities all are ac- 
quainted. They have watched it sleeping upon the blue 
ocean, and filling the great circle of the sky; the rainbow, 
the leaf of the flower, the unfolding hues of the cataract, 
the capricious flashes of the diamond, are so common as to 
be no longer the topics of remark, scarcely,of notice. But 
suppose some being created upon a summer night, with de- 
veloped faculties, wondering at himself and all around, with 
what sensations would he witness this beautiful wonder 
breaking over sky and earth. What an incomprehensible 
essence ; how divine in its shape and attributes. Is it not 
a gift worthy of aGod? It comes upon the heavens like 
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the messenger of a Deity, a sign of his existence, anda 


ae of his nature. It is a language in which the universe 
is 


revealed. Buta closer examination unfolds new subjects 
of astonishment. How delicately are its secret rays inter- 
woven with each other; how they are blended in innumer- 
able and ever-varying combinations ; how fine must each 
particlebe. A single fact will partially illustrate my meaning. 
By the aid of the microscope you discover that many atoms 
of matter are themselves worlds for other living, breathing 
beings. Millions of them together would not form a point 
visible to the naked eye. Each one of these is organ- 
ized as perfectly as an elephant, with the various corpo- 
real members.necessary for the common functions of life; 
a heart beats in his bosom, and veins conduct the blood 
through the different parts of his body. The blood which 
circulates through his systemisa fluid. Science teaches 
that a fluid is composed of balls which mustbe to the creature 
iteelf nearly asa grain of sand is tothe world. Yet this fluid 
is transparent, and consequently through the interstices of 
these particles the rays must pass, each being composed of 
seven different rays, and each of those subject to different 
degrees of refraction. 

The motion of this singular body is in the opposite 
extreme, and where the other perplexes the mind with 
an idea of minuteness difficult to comprehend, this aston- 
ishes by the conception of vastness which it occasions, 
Nature works equally with unlimited power upon a large 
or small scale, and conceals. prodigies as extraordinary 
in the portion too small for sight; and in that too great and 
distant. The motion of the earth is startling, and it is diffi- 
cult to realize the idea that we revolve around her axis at the 
rate of a thousand miles an hour. Her course around the 
sun is yet more incomprehensible, as sheadyances nineteen 
miles upon her orbit in one second, or, sixty-eight thousand 
miles an hour. But this is the pace of a snail compared with 
the velocity of light, which traverses one hundred and ninety- 
two thousand miles in one second, or, one billion three 
hundred and eighty-eight millions; eight hundred and eighty 
thousand miles in two hours! The reader, unless accustomed 
to numbers, cannot realize the amount of a billion by the 
mere mention of the name. If aperson were to count one 
hundred every minute, and to continue at work ten hours 
each day, he could not reckon a million in less than seven- 
teen days. It would take him fortysfive thousand years to.! 
count a billion, and mathematicians tell us if we suppose 
the whole earth to be peopled as Britain, and to have been 
so from creation, and that the whole race of mankind had 
constantly been telling from aheap of a quadrillion of dollars, 
they would have scarcely yet reckoned the thousandth part of 
that quantity. Yet light, moving at the rate of more than| 
a billion of miles in two hours, strikes the eye, “ the softest 
and the frailest thing” in nature ; for whose sensibility there 
is no name, and is thus reflected with a touchso delicate as 
to occasion only a pleasure. A ray of light comes from the 
nearest fixed star ina year. There are others from which 
it travels in a million of yearsyand here the region of human 
ken terminates. Nothing can penetrate the immense void 
beyond but imagination. From these stupendous regions 
how strange it is for the human being to picture himself 
“ crawling between heaven and earth,” moved with anger, 
hate, envy, and pride. To come back again to the little 
difficulties, the vain triumphs, the brief small circumstances 
of life, to converse with a coquette, a fop, a “ dog in office,” 
to mingle with the promiscuous crowd of ereatures who call 
themselves lordsof creation. F, 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


id 
IRISH ANECDOTE. 

In the autumn of 1825, some private affairs called me inte 
the sister kingdom; and asI did not travel, like Polyphe- 
mus, with my eye out, I gathered a few samples of Irish 
character, amongst which was the following incident. 

I was standing one morning at the window of‘ mine inn,” 
when my attention was attracted by a scene that took place 
beneath. The Belfast coach was standing at the door, and 
on the roof, in front, sat a solitary outside passenger, a fine 
young fellow, in the uniform of the Connaught rangers. 
Below, by the front wheel, stood an old woman, seemingly 


— 


! to-morrow. 


his mother, a young man, and a younger woman, sister or 
sweetheart; and they were all earnestly entreating the 
young soldier to descend from his seat on the coach. 

“ Come down wid ye, Thady ;” the speaker was the old 
woman. ‘Come down now to your ould motherv:Sure it’s 


* 
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flog ye they will, and strip the flesh off the bones I giv ye. 
Come down Thady, darlin !” 

“Ts honour, mother,” was the short reply of the soldier ; 
and with clenched hands and set teeth, he took a stiffey 
posture on the coach; 

“Thady, come down—come down now ye fool of the 
world—come along down wid ye!” The tone of the pre- 
sent appeal was more promptly and sternly pronounced : 
“It’s honour, brother !” and the body of the speaker rose 
more rigidly erect than ever on the roof. 

‘‘O Thady, come down! sure it’s me, your own Kathleen, 
that bids ye. Come down, or ye’ll break the heartof-me, 
Thady, jewel; come down, then!” The poor girl wrung 
her hands as she said it, and cast a look upward, that had 
a visible effect on the muscles of the soldier’s countenance. 
There was more tenderness in his tone, but it conveyed the 
same resolution as before. 

**1t’8 honour, honour bright, Kathleen!” and, as if to de- 
fend himself from another glance, he fixed his look stead- 
fastly in front, while the renewed entreaties burst from all 
three in chorus, with the same answer. 

“Come down, Thady, honey !—Thady, ye fool, come 
down !—O Thady, come down to me!” c 

“It’s honour, mother !—It’s honour, brother !—Honour 
bright, my own Kathleen!” 

Although the poor fellow was a private, this appeal was 
so public, that I did not hesitate to go down and inquir 


into the particulars of the distress. It appeared that he 


had been home on furlough, to visit his family, and having 
exceeded, as he thought, the term of his leave, he was 
going to rejoin his regiment, and to undergo the penalty of 
his neglect. asked him when the furlough expired. 

“The first of March, your honour—bad luck to it of all 
the black days in the world—and here it is, come sudden 
on me like a shot !” 

“The first of March !—why, my good fellow, you have 
a day to spare then—the first of March will not be here till 

It is leap year, and February has twenty-nine 
days.” 

The soldier was thunder-struck. “Twenty-nine days is 
it!—You’re sartin of that same!—Oh, mother, mother !— 
ill luck fly away wid yere ould almanagk—a base cratur 
of a book, to be deceaven one, after living so long in the 
family of us!” AR : 

His first impulse was to cut a caper on the roof of the 
coach, and throw up his cap, with a loud hurrah! His se- 
cond was to throw himself into the arms of his Kathleen, 
and the third was to wring my hand off in an acknowledg- 
ment. 

“T3 a happy man I am, your honour, for my word’s 
saved, and all by your honour’s means. Long life to your 
honour for the same! May ye live a long hundred—and 


leap-years every one of them!” Hood’s Comic Annual. 


SATIRE ON EMIGRATION, 

“ Squampash Flats, 9th November, 1827 

“Dear Brotner,—Here we are, thank heaven, safe 
and well, and in the finest country you ever saw. At this 
moment I have before me the sublime expanse of Squampash 
flats—the majestic Mudiboo winding through the mist—with 
the magnificent range of the Squab mountains in the dis- 
tance. But the prospect is impossible to describe in a letter! 
I might as well attempt a panorama ia a pill-box! We have 
fixed our settlement on the left bank of the river. In cross- 
ing the rapids we lost most of our heavy baggage, and all 
our iron work: but by great good fortune we saved Mrs. 
Paisley’s grand piano and the children’s toys. Our infant 
city consists of three log-huts and one of clay, which, how- 
ever, on the second day, fell in to the ground landlord. We 
have now built it up again; and, all things considered, are 
as comfortable as we could expect, and have christened our 
settlement New London, in compliment-to the old metropolis. 
We have one of the log-houses to ourselves—or at least we 
shall have when we have built a new pig-sty. We burnt 
down the first one in making a bonfire to keep off the wild 
beasts, and for the present the pigs are in the parlour. As 
yet our rooms are rather usefully than elegantly furnished. We 
have hollowed the grand upright, and it makes a convenient 
cupboard ; the chairs were obliged to blaze at our bivouacs, 
but, thank fortune, we have never leisure to sit down, and so 
donot miss them. My boys are contented, and will be well 
when they have got over some awkward accidents in loppmg 
and felling. Mrs. H. grumbles a little, but itis her custom to 
lament most when she is in the midst of comforts. She com- 
plains of solitude, and says she could enjoy the very stiflest of 
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stiff visits. "The first time we lighted a fire in our new abode, 
a large serpent came down the chimney, which I looked upon 
asa goodomen. However, as Mrs P. is not partial to snakes, 
and the heat is supposed to attract those reptiles, we have dis- 
pensed with fires ever since. As for wild beasts, we hear 
them howling and roaring round the fence every night from 
dusk till daylight, but we have only been inconvenienced by 
one lion. ‘he first time he came, in order to get rid of the 
prute peaceably, we turned out an old ewe, with which he 
was well satisfied; but ever since he comes to us as regular as 
clockwork for his mutton; and if we do not soon contrive 
‘to cut his acquaintance, we shall hardly have a sheep in the 
flock. It would have been easy to shoot him, being well pro- 
vided with muskets; but Barnaby mistook our remnant of 
gunpowder for onion seed, and sowed it all in the kitchen 
garden. We did try to trap him into a pit-fall, but after twice 
catching Mrs. P. and every one of the children in turn, it was 
given up. They are now, however, perfectly at ease about 
the animal, for they never stir out of doors.at all; and, to make 
them quite comfortable, I have blocked up all the windows and 
barricaded the door. We have lost only one of our number 
since we came; namely, Diggory, the market-gardener, from 
Glasgow, who went out one morning to botanise, and never 
came back. Iam much surprised at his-absconding, as he 
had nothing but a spade to go off with. Chippendale, the 
carpenter, was sent after him, but did not return; and Gregory, 
T have just 
ispatched Mudge, the herdsman, to look for all three, and 
hope he will soon give a good account of them, as they are the 
most useful men in the whole settlement, and, in fact, indis- 
pensable to its existence. The river Mudiboo is deep and 
rapid, and said to swarm with alligators, though I have heard 
but of three being seen at one time, and none of those above 
eighteen feet long; this, however, is immaterial, as we do not 
use the river fluid, which is thick and dirty, but draw all our 
water from natural wells and tanks. Poisonous springs are 
rather common, but are easily distinguished by containing no 
fish or living animal. Those, however, which swarm with 
frogs, toads, newts, eels, &c. are harmless, and may be safely 
used for culinary purposes. In short, I know of no drawback 
but one, which, I am sanguine, may be got over hereafter, and 
do earnestly hope and advise, if things are no better in England 
than when I left, you, and as many as you can persuade, will 
sell off all, and come over tothis African paradise. The draw- 
back I speak of is this; although I have never seen*any one of; 
the creatures, it is too certain that the mountains are inhabited 
by a race of monkeys, whose cunning and mischievous talents 
exceed even the most incredible stories of the tribe. No hu- 
man art or vigilance seems of avail; we have planned ambus- 
cades, and watched night after night, but no attempt has been 
made ; yet the moment the guard was relaxed, we were stripped 
without mercy. I am convinced they must have had spies 
night and day on our motions, yet so secretly and cautiously, 
that no glimpse of one has yet been seen by any of our peo- 
ple. 
of an English harvesting. Our spirit stores (you will be ama- 
zed to hear that these creatures pick locks with the dexterity 
of London burglars) have been broken open and ransacked, 
though half the establishment were on the watch; and the 
brutes have been off to their mountains, five miles distant, 
without even the dogs giving an alarm. I could almost per- 
suade myself at times, such are their supernatural knowledge, 
swiftness, and invisibility, that we have to contend with evil 
spirits. I long for your advice, to refer to on this subject: ' I 
am, dear Philip, your loving brother. AmpBrose Mawe. 
“P.S.—Since writing the above, you will be concerned to 
hear the body of poor Diggory has been found, horribly mangled 
by wild beasts, The fate of Chippendale, Gregory, and Mudge, 
is no longer doubtful. The old lion has brought the lioness, 
and, the sheep being all gone, they have made a joint attack 
upon the bullock-house. The Mudiboo has overflowed, and 
Squampash flats area swamp. I have just discovered that 
the monkeys are my own rascals, that I brought out from 
England. We are coming back as fast as we can.” Ibid. 


THE STEAM ENGINE. 


The following animated description of the powers of the 
stéam engine is from the pen of Dr. Arnolt, in his work on 
the Elements of Physics.—‘In the present perfect state of 
the steam engine, it appears a thing almost endowed with in- 
telligence. It regulates with perfect accuracy and uniformity 
the number of its strokes in a given time, and counts or re- 


’ cofds them, moreover, to tell not much work it has done, as 


a clock records the beats of its pendulum; it regulates the 
quantity of steam admitted to work; the hriskness of the fire 


Our last crop was cut and carried off with the precision | 


the supply of the coals to the fire. It opens and shuts its 
valves, with absolute precision as to time and manner; it 
oils its joints; it takes out any air which may aediflontalle 


enter into parts that should be vacuous; and when any thing, 


goes wrong, which it cannot of itself rectify, it warns its at- 
tendanta by ringing a bell! Yet, with all these talents and 
qualities, and even when possessing the power of six hundred 
horses, it is obedient to the hand of a child. Its aliment is 
coal, wood, charcoal, or other combustible materials ; it con- 
sumes none while idle; it never tires, and wants no sleep; it 
is not subject to malady when originally well made, and only 
refuses to work when worn out with age. It is equally active 
inall climates, and will do work of any kind—it is a water- 
pumper, a miner, a sailor, a printer, a cotton-spinner, a weaver, 
a blacksmith, a miller, &c.; and a small engine, in the cha- 
racter of a steam-pony, may be seen dragging after it on a 
rail-road a hundred tons of merchandise or a regiment of sol- 
diers, with greater spoed.than that.of our fleetest coaches. It 
is the king of machines, and a permanent realization of the 
genii of eastern fable, whose supernatural powers were occa- 
sionally at the command of man.” 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

To iljustrate the beneficial effects produced on muscular 
strength, on health, and on the animal spirits, by temperance 
and exercise, reference is made to the system of training 
which is practised in Europe, to prepare men for boxing. The 
results attributed to this system are almost incredible. 

“The period of daily exercise abroad is at least four hours, 
and within doors at least two hours. A prominent object is 
to keep the body and mind constantly occupied through the 
day. Noardent spirits are allowed. The food is small in 
quantity. Eight hours of sleep are allowed; and temperance 
in all things strictly enjoined. By these means, it is said, the 
appetite becomes uniformly good, the mind cheerful, the 
strength astonishingly increased, and the sleep sound and re- 
freshing. The lungs become strong, the skin smooth, and 
the spixits lively. The bones become hard like ivory, and 
not easily broken. The form is improved, the movements are 
graceful, and life itself much prolonged.” 

However exaggerated the effects which are thus ascribed to 
the system of training, may appear to those who have paid 
no attention to the subject, we are perfectly convinced that 
were the same plan which is pursued with the view of fitting 
individuals for a demoralizing exhibition of brute force, to be 
generally adopted asa means of improving the health and 
vigour of the constitution, man would be in a great measure 
emancipated from physical suffering, and his existence, with 
the full possession of his active powers, prolonged far beyond 
what is now esteemed the utmost bounds of human life. Frost. 


LETTER WRITING. 

Pope’s letters, though extremely elegant, are failures as 
letters. He wrote them to the world, not to his friends; and 
they have therefore, very much the air of universal secrets. 
Swift has recorded his own sour mind in many a bitter epis- 
tle ; and his correspondence remains a stern and brief chroni- 
cle of the time inwhich he lived. Cowper has unwittingly be- 
guiled us of many a long hour, by his letters to Lady Hesketh, 
and in thera we see the fluctuations of his melancholy nature 
more plainly than in all the biographical dissertations of his 
affectionate editor. But we must not make catalogues, nor in- 
dulge longer in this eulogy on letter writing. We take a par- 
ticular interest, we confess, in what is thus spoken aside, as 
it were, and without a consciousness of being overheard ; and 
there is a spirit and freedom in the tone of works written for 
the post, which is scarcely ever to be found in those written 
for the press. We are more edified by one letter of Cowper 
than we®should be by a week’s confinement and hard labour 
in the metaphysical Bridewell of Mr. Coleridge ; and a single 
letter from the pexof Gray ¥s-wor'th all t ‘the pedier’ yeasoning 
of Mr. Wordsworth's Eternal Recluse, from the hour he first 
squats himself down in the sun, to the end of his preaching. 
In the first, we have the light, unstudied pleasantries of a wit 
and aman of feelins—in the last, we are talked out of all pa- 
tience by an arrogant old proser, and buried in a heap of the 
most perilous stuff and the most dusty philosophy. Edin. Rev. 


NAPOLEON AND ISABEY. ~— 


T called one morning on Isabey to see his fine collection of 
portraits, which have now, in a great measure, become his- 
torical. I found him in his atelier, working upon that 
splendid picture which is destined to connect the name of 


:|| the artist with most of the distinguished characters of his 


day.* Inamoment 1 found myself surrounded by the al- 
most living likenesses of all the celebrated men and beauti- 
ful women at that time assembled in Vienna. I saw the 
portrait of young Napoleon, which Isabey was just finishing, 
when J first met him at Scheenbrunn ; also a likeness ofthe 
prince de Ligne, animated by all the fine expressi of the 
original, and a full- -length of Napoleon himself, walking i in, 
the gardens of Malmaison. ‘Then he really had the habit 
of walking with his arms crossed in this manner?” said I, 
“ Unquestionably,” replied Isabey ; ‘¢ and that together with 
his other remarkable habit of stooping his head, at one time, 
well nigh proved very fatal to me. During tlie consulate, 
Thad been dining one day with some of Bonaparte’s young 
aides-de-camp at Malmaison. After dinner we went out on 
the lawn fronting the Chateau, to play at leap-frog, you 
know that was a favourite college game of ours. I had 
leaped over the heads of several of my companions; arn 
a little further on, beneath an avenue of trees, I saw: 
apparently waiting for me in the requisite position ‘ 


ing I had not completed my task, I ran forward, but uni ore ; 


tunately missed my mark, springing only to the height of his 
neck, I knocked him ial and we both rolled along the 
ground to the distance of at least six yards. What was my 


horror on discovering that the victim of my unlucky blunder 
At that period he 


was no other than Bonaparte himself! 
had not even dreamed of the possibility of a fall; and this 
first lesson was naturally calculated to rousé his indignati 

in the utmost degree. Foaming withrage, he rose and dre 
his sword, and had I not proved myself a better runner than 
a leaper, I have no doubt but he would soon have made an 
end of me. He pursued me as far as the ditch, which I 
speedily cleared, and, fortunately for me, he did not think 
fit to follow my example. I proceeded straight to Paris, 
and so great was my alarm, that I scarcely ventured to look 
behind me until I reached the gates of the Tuileries, I im- 
mediately ascended to Madame Bonaparte’s apartments, for 
the persons of the household were accustomed to admit me 
at alltimes. On seeing my agitation, Josephine at first con- 
cluded that I was the bearer of some fatal news. I related 
my adventure, which, in spite of my distress, appeared to 
her so irresistibly comic, that she burst into a fit of laughter. 
When her merriment had somewhat subsided, she promised, 
with her natural kindness of heart, to intercede with the 
consul in my behalf. But knowing her husband’s irascible 
temper, she advised me to keep out of the way until she 
should have an opportunity of appeasing him, which to her 
was no very difficult task, for at that time Napoleon loved 
her most tenderly. Indeed, her angelic disposition always 
gave her a powerful ascendency over him, and she was 
frequently the means of averting those acts of violence, to 
which his ungovernable temper would otherwise have driven 
him. 

“On my return home, I found lying on my table an order 
not to appear again at the Tuileries: and it was during my 
temporary retirement, that I finished the portrait you were 
just now looking at. Madame Bonaparte, on presenting it 
to the consul, obtained my pardon and my recall to court. 
The first ime Bonaparte saw me after this affair was in 


ly, he patted me on the cheek, saying, ‘Really, sir, if people 
will play tricks, they ought at least to do them cleverly.’ 
‘oh heaven!’ said Josephine, laughing, ‘if you had seen his 
look of terror, when he first presented himself to me, you 
would have thought him sufficiently punished for his intend- 
ed feat of agility.” ~ 

Isabey related this anecdote with all his peculiar anima- 
mation and drollery ; and he accompanied the story with 
such expressive gestures and attitudes, that he seemed to 
bring the whole scene visibly before me. 1 could imagine I 
saw Napoleon rising from the ground, to yent his rage, like 
angry Jupiter hurling his thunderbolts. Trav. Jour, 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 

This expression is familiar to us all, and is even habitually 
used in governments where the press, so far from being free, 
is under a strict imprimatur, a vigilant censorship, and un- 
qualified veto of the lordlings of the land, as to the matter of 
publication, whether of a theological, political, or moral cha- 
racter, Yet there they talk, print, and even boast of the liber- 
ty of the press. On the other hand, some suppose, and even 
assert, through the medium of its columns, that their press is 
free, because the editors with impunity indulge in the most 


* This picture is now almost anol known through the medium of 
the engraving. It represents the hall of the congress, atthe moment when 
the duke of Wellingtop was introduced by prinee Metternich, 


Josephine’s apartments, and, stepping up to me good-natured- — 


nye 


or o i | 


licentious course, and pour ou the government or heads of in- 
dividuals, the grossest abuse and unqualified scurrility. They 
are in both instances mistaken. The liberty of the press 
is not to be found in a state of servility to government or 
party, or in that licentiousness which dashes its venom in the 
face of all whom it exposes or dislikes, sithout legal restraint 
or moral inhibition. 

To convince a sensible man of disinterested feelings # there- 
fore, that either the one or the other should be termed freedom 
of the press, would be impossible ; as much so as to make an 
effort to snatch the sun from the firmament, to chain the 
foaming torrent on the brink of a precipice, or Canute-like, bid 
the sea retire. Nor is a free press to be found in any sup- 
posed medium between theseextremes. There is no medium 
where all is error; consequently, where both principles are 
wrong entirely, no right can grow out of either. But what 
we term the freedom of the press, is, a dignified and honoura, 
ble impartiality in every emanation from it, whether concern- 
ing the government, or parties, or individuals, by its editor; 
whether approbation or offence follows, having a due regard 
to the interest of the country, to the feelings of individuals, to 
ehasteness of language, and totruth. A press conducted upon 


these principles, is free, and valuable indeed. _ Norfolk paper. 


SOUTHEY. 

It is not easy to estimate the effects which the example of 
@ young man, as highly distinguished for strict purity of dis- 
position and conduct as for intellectual power and literary 
acquirements, may produce on those of similar pursuits and 
congenial minds, For many years my opportunities of in- 
tercourse with Mr. Southey have been rare, and at long in- 
tervals; but I dwell with unabated pleasure on the strong 
and sudden, yet, I trust, not fleeting, influence which my 
moral being underwent on my acquaintance with him at 
Oxford, whither I had gone at the commencement of our 
Cambridge vacation, on a visit to an oldschool-fellow. Not, 
indeed, on my moral or religious principles, for they had 
never been contaminated ; but in awakening the sense of, 
the duty and dignity of making my actions accord with 
those principles both in word and deed. The irregularities 
nearly universal among the young men of my standing, 
which I always knew to be wrong, I then learnt to feel as 
degrading ; learnt to know that an opposite conduct, which 
was ut that time considered by us as the easy virtue of cold 
and selfish prudence, might originate in the noblest emo- 
tions, in views’the most disinterested and imaginative. 
Coleridge. 


* 


WEST INDIA LADIES. 

When the young ladies in the West Indies fancy them- 
selves too much tanned by the scorching rays of the sun, 
they generally scrape off the thin outside of the stone be- 
longing to the cashiew tree, and then rub their faces all over 
with it. Their faces immediately swell and grow black; 
and the skin being poisoned by the caustic oil of the nut, 
will, in the space of five or six days, come entirely off in 
large flakes, so that they cannot appear in’ public in less 

_thana fortnight; by which time the new skin looks as fair 
as that of a new-born child. 


TURKISH BEAUTIES. 


The face of a Turkish woman must not be seen in public; 
if a man meets one in the streets unveiled, he turns his face 
towards the wall till she has passed ; so strong is the force 
of custom, that I one day saw the disdar aga turn his back 
upon his own daughter, a young girl of exquisite beauty, 
as she walked unveiled up the steps of the proylea. These 
ladies, however, are not so squeamish when out of observa- 
tion, as I myself afterwards found. Copying inscriptions 
one afternoon in the court yard of Lusierta, whilst that 
worthy signor was enjoying his siesta, I heard a gentle 
knocking at the outer gate, which I immediately opened, 
and discovered to my great surprise about twelve or fifteen 
Turkish ladies covered with long white mantles or veils, 
reaching from head to foot. Having let them in, they made 
me understand, by signs, the object of their visit was to see 
the clock, with musical chimes, that Lord Elgin had present- 
ed to the city of Athens, as if to recall the despoiler of the 
Parthenon, every hour to remembrance. They followed 
me slowly in perfect silence to the temporary shed in which 
it was placed, but had no sooner entered than they began 
to giggle and presently burst into a loud laugh; they then 
threw back suddenly their long veils, asif by a preconcerted 
scheme to surprise me, by that blaze of beauty which radi- 

ated from their large black eyes; I certainly never saw such 
ad « 


oo 


asight. I may have seen a handsomer woman, perhaps, 
than any individual among them, but never did I see such a 
combination of beauties, such beaming eyes and silken 
lashes, or such dazzling complexions ; they appeared like a 
legion of houries sent express from the paradise of Maho- 
met. The lovely creatures seemed to enjoy my astonish- 
ment, and to triumph in the effects of their charms ; encom- 
passing me in a circle, they gently pushed me towards the 
clock, that I might show them its mechanism. This I had 
no sooner done, than witha shout of joy, they seized the 
wire, and rung such a peal upon the chimes, that the Italian 
awoke from his nap, and running to the spot in his gown and 
slippers, began to chide them in so severe a strain, that the 
laughter immediately ceased, silence restored, the veil drawn 


again over their faces, and, in the slow and solemn step 
with which they entered, the whole party moved off the 
premises, leaving me in the state of a person just Tron 


ed out ofa most extraordinary dream. Travels in Greece. 


Li 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

The following lines were written by Sir Walter Scott 
when between ten and eleven years of age, and while he 
was attending the high school at Edinburgh. His master 
there had spoken of himasa remarkably stupid boy, and his 
mother with grief acknowledged that he spoke truly. She 
saw him one morning in the midst of a tremendous thunder- 
storm standing still in the street, looking at the sky. She 
called to him repeatedly, but he remained looking upwards, 
without taking the least notice of her. When he returned 
into the house, she was very much displeased with him. 
‘‘ Mother,” he said, “I could tell you the reason why I 
stood still, and why I looked at the'sky, if you would only 
give me a pencil.” She gave him one, and in less than five 
minutes he laid a bit of paper on her lap with these lines 
on it: 


‘Loud o’er my head what ewful thunders roll ! i 

What vivid lightnings flash from pole to pole! 

It is thy voice, my God, that bids them fly ; . 
Thy voice directs them through the vaulted sky ; ”- 
Then let the good thy mighty power revere, 

Let harden’d sinners thy just judgments fear.’’ 


‘The old lady repeated them to me herself, and the tears 
were in her eyes; for I really believe, simple as they are, 
that she values these lines, being the first effusion of her 
son’s genius, more than any later beauties which have so 
charmed all the world besides. Extract of a Letter. 
OSE ET EE IST EOL ST 
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The next engraving.—In the course of a few weeks we 
shall again present our readers with another highly-finished 
engraving. It will comprise accurate views of the Middle 
Dutch church, in Nassau-street ; the North Dutch church, 
in William-street ; the South Dutch church, in Exchange- 
street ; the first Presbyterian church, in Wall-street ; the Re- 
formed Presbyterian church, in Murray-street; and the 
Brick-Meeting, in Beekman-street, all tastefully arranged 
in the picture. The drawings are by Davis—the engraving 
will be from the burin of Smith. 


Correct reading.—Why is not every good scholar a good 
reader also? Because our school-masters teach almost every 
thing except the art of reading; which not one in ten is capa- 
ble of doing. This is a fact, however harshly it may sound. 
A good reader is one who perfectly comprehends and readily 
enters into the feclings of his author; consequently he is one 
who has learned to think, a species of knowledge seldom taught 
in our schools, although it ought to be the first inculcated. 
Children, as soon as they can speak, are remarkable for ex- 
pressing their own thoughts and wishes in the genuine lan- 
guage of nature. Not an emphasis is misplaced—not an in- 
flexion of the voice misapplied. Butas soon as they begin to 
read, and attempt to €xpress the thoughts and feelings of others, 
how different is their execution, The most unnatural habits|) 
are speedily acquired, which too often attend them through life. 
The.only way to prevent this evil is to give children such lessons 
in reading as are suited to their tender capacities, and teach 
them to make the sentiments their own, and to express them 
in the same manner they would naturally adopt in telling a 
story to their play-mates. This mode has been adopted in 
some of our schools with the greatest success, and is, we under- 
stand, to be the basis of instruction in the Polytechnic Institute 
about to be established inthe state of New-Jersey. 


Listen to reproof.—Happy is that man or woman who is 
willing to listen to and profit by the language of reproof. 
There is, perhaps, no human being, however relatively perfect 


in moral attainments, who is not, on some point or other, 


| justly obnoxious to censure and expostulation; and he or she 


ought to be accounted a true friend, who ventures on the pain- 
fal and hazardous task of applying them. But the task would 
not be thus repulsive, were we always to receive such admo- 
nitions, as we ought to, in a spirit of gentleness and even gra- 
titude ; especially on occasions when we have every reason to 
be certain that they are meant in kindness. Pride, however, 
in most bosoms, is so sensitive, and so quick to take the alarm, 
on the genilest approach of what she wilfully mistakes for an 
enemy, that every avenue to the moral citadel is instantly 
closed by her officious hand; instead of smiling hospitably, 
she resorts to frowning hostilities, which generally results in 
a barbarous sally, that for ever silences the friendly visiter. 
Many persons, and those too who rank among the amiable 
and the virtuous, are so restive under the gentlest language 
of reproof, that they cruelly retdért wounds for words, and 
seerpions: for whips. There are some husbands—(and oh! 


‘how much they mistake the path to happiness!)—to whom 


these remarks are unfortunately but too applicable. One 
might be singled out, who is almost daily referred to as a mo- 
del of conjugal affection and tenderness, and who is blessed 
with an angel of a wife. He is an amiable man, a good citi- 
zen, and is highly respected by all classes of the commu- 
nity. But he is a son of Adam, and is consequently not per- 
fect. “There was a time when his wife, clasping him in her 
affectionate arms, and pressing him to her faithful bosom, 
would breathe into his ear the language of reproof. But alas! 
for the moment this act of kindness and duty changed the 
sunny smile of a husband to the dark frown of a tyrant—she 
dared not repeat the experiment, and though they are still 
celebrated for conjugal felicity, his sweet monitor is for ever 
silenced, and the husband mistakes this silence for tacit ap- 
probation. The consequence is, a continuance in many tri- 
fling errors and faults, of which he is, perhaps, scarcely 
conscious, but which his better half secretly and sincerely 
laments, se gags ie a 

Mis. Edward Knight.—This lady has retired from public 
life, and taken up her permanent residence in this it” as a 
teacher of music. That she has left the stage, we are un- 
affectedly sorry, for she was an ornament to it, not only as 
a vocalist, but as an actress ; but that she has made this city 
her home, we are glad, inasmuch as we think it will be bene- 
ficial both to herself and the musical public. 


can only now repeat what We have frequently said before. 


In tender and plaintive, or arch and spirited ballads, sheis ~ 


eminently successful; and not in those only, but also in 
more elaborate pieces of music. Her fine natural qualifica- 
tions have been improved by a correct taste and a first-rate 
musical education under the celebrated Cooke the com- 
poser ;’ and she is not only a sweet, but what is more, a sen- 
sible singer, evidently understanding the meaning of what 
she utters. Asa teacher of music, we have no doubtof her 
success, her best songs being precisely such as an intelligent 
lady would wish to sing in a private circle. She has our 
best wishes. 


‘Fashionable boots.—A few days since, business called one 
of our exquisites on board a small sloop, in the East river. 
While there the captain’s son, a “‘ knowing chap from down 
east,” just arrived at the city for the first time, to “look 
about,” discovered the square-toes of our dandy. After 
eyeing them for a moment, with an air of surprise, the lad 
ran to his father, exclaiming, ‘‘ Why daddy, daddy, just look 
a’that ’are fellow’s boots ; they’re all smashed in !” 


A London fog.—aA horrible fog settled upon London dur- 
ing nearly the whole of two days. Many accidents occur- 
red. A drummer in the guards was drowned near Black- 
friar’s bridge ; and a stone mason near Wandsworth. One 
of the Kennington coaches, though attended by link boys, 
was overset by going on the footpath; all the passengers 
were more or less bruised, and some had broken ribs, 

The French theatre—A drama has been performed at 
Paris, which turns on a law that will be new to most readers, 
namely, that in a small principality of Germany, every gallant 
surprised giving a kiss to any woman, young or old, was, by 
law, sentenced to make her his wife. 


The music in our last—We were under the impression 
that the music which appeared in the last number of the 
Mirror had never been previously published. We find, 
however, that we were in error, It was composed for Miss 
Paton, and sung by that lady on the London stage. Several 
printed copies were afterwards sent to this country, but we 
had no knowledge of the fact until it was too late toeorrect 
our mistake. 


To Mrs, 
| Knight’s abilities we hive so often borne testimony, that we 
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ANDANTINO GRASIOZO, 


O well do I re-mem- ber that lone but love-ly ‘hour, When the stars had set, and the dews had wet Each gen - tly clos-ing flow’r, When 


— 


2d—When all was still beneath the bright moon’s chaste and quiet eye, 
Save the ceaseless flow of the stream below, 
And the night wind’s fragrant sigh, ae 
Which brought the song of the distant throng so plainly to my ear, 


O WELL DO I REMEMBER. 


' SUNG BY MR. PEARMAN. 
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As we fondly stray’d through the greenwood shade, 
In the spring-timo of the year. 


3d—Olike an infant’s dream of joy was that sweet hour to me, . 
As pure as bright, as swift in flight, 
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From care, from fear as free ! 
And from my heart’the life must part which now the pulse doth cheer, 
Ere the thought shall fade of that greenwood shade, 
In the spring-time of the year. 


A MYSTERIOUS ‘MARRIAGE. 


Mr. Morris—It is now some years Since a traveller, on his 
journey through the northern counties of England, found him- 
selfobliged to pass a night at the little village of N. The annual 
fair had commenced on the very day of his arrival, and in conse- 
quence, the only inn the village had to boast, was crowded with 
sturdy farmers, butchers, and graziers, to such a degree, that 
all the ingenuity of the landlord was insufficient to enable him 
to disguise from the wayfarer the fact that accommodation in 
his house was absolutely impossible. Our traveller was aman 
whom long experience had taught to meet a contre-temps like 
this, not with useless anger or uncomfortable grumbling, but 
with cheerful resignation, and with the prompt adoption of 
the practicable means to overcome it. His only answer, there- 
fore, to the melancholy intelligence of mine host, was an in- 
quiry as to the practicability of effecting a lodgment in some 
private habitation. The curate of the parish was described 
as having a spare bed-room, a cellar well supplied with good 
old ale, and a hospitable soul. A messenger was immediately 
despatched with the stranger’s compliments, and a statement 
of the disagreeable dilemma in which he found himself; and 
the answer was most favourable. 

It is not necessary or expedient to describe particularly the 
reception accorded hy the charitable curate to his guest, or the 
materials or incidents of their evening meal. But I must de- 
scribe the entertainer. He was a meek and guileless man of 


fifty, or perhaps fifty-five, and a bachelor; his whole life had 
been spent among the villagers, over whose consgicnces he 
held sway, and it is even recorded of him that he had butonce 
during that life, been without the bounds of his parochial ju- 
risdiction. Itis easy to imagine, therefore, that his knowledge 
ofthe world was neither accurate nor extensive. His learning 
was sound, but antiquated; his wishes extremely moderate, 
and his penetration limited. 
_~* The stranger easily remarked that some engrossing subject 
appeared to occupy the thoughts of his entertainer; he was 
often silent and distrait, and once or twice an exclamation 
escaped him that seemed toindicate astonishment. Politeness 
for a time subdued, or rather restrained, the curiosity of the 
traveller; but at length it rose to such a pitch as to overcome 
his scruples, and he frankly asked his host whether he should 
be guilty of impertinence in asking for the solution of his de- 
meanour ? 


“Not in the least,” replied the curate; “but I was not 
aware that [had suffered any indications of the surprise, whic 
I actually feel, to be perceptible. Its cause is no secret, and 
if you will take a pipe and a glass. of ale, I will tell you my 
little story. z 

The proposition was cheerfully accepted ; and the conditions 
being first scrupulously fulfilled, the curate thus began: 

“ You have remarked in me some appearances of astonish- 
ment; the cause is an adventure which has happened this 
very day. I received last night a note, without signature, re- 
questing me to be im attendance at my church this morning 
at the dawn of day, to perform the ceremony of marriage ; and 
in compliance with the request, Lwas ready at the altar, with 
my clerk, at the appointed hour. Some minutes elapsed, but 
no person appeared, and I began to apprehend that an ac- 
cident had occurred to prevent the attendance of the parties. 
My clerk would fain have persuaded me that the summons 
was but an idle joke ; but as he was speaking, a carriage drove 
rapidly to the door, from which a lady alighted, and entered 
the church. She was young, exceedingly beautiful, and 
richly habited, but she was alone. Her countenance was sin- 
gularly sweet in its expression, and the tones of her voice, 
when she addressed me to inquire if I were ready to perform 
the ceremony, were soft and pleasing beyond any that I have 
ever heard. The question, indeed, appeared somewhat sin- 
gular, for I saw no bridegroom; but before I had time to ex- 
press my wonder, another carriage was driven up, and from 
it descended a comely youth, but meanly dressed, and of a sad 
and fearful countenance. "Fhe monient he appeared, an ex- 
pression of fierce disdain flashed across the features of the 
lovely lady, and in a voice that made him visibly shudder, she 
bade the youth advance; he obeyed with seeming alacrity, 
but with.an air of terror; and when I took his offered hand, 
it trembled. -I hesitated to commence the marriage rite, for I 
feared that there was something wrong between the ill- 
matched pair, and I. doubted of the propriety of uniting them. 
But the lady commanded me to proceed, with a voice that 
would not be disputed. She produced a special license also, 
so that I could not raise a valid objection, and I obeyed. In 
making the responses, the bridegroom’s words were scarcely 
audible, and his eyes were fixed upon the earth ; but she spoke 


boldly, and her looks were rivetted upon his face with that 


same fierce and scornful expression that had marked them on 


his entrance. Once only did it change, and then the contrast 


was most wonderful ; for the look- that she assumed was one 
of love and tenderness, and almost pity, and I thought 1 could 
perceive a tear glistening beneath the long silken lashes that 
veiled her large bright eyes. But it was only for a moment, ° 
and as I pronounced the nuptial benediction, they blazed again 
with a gleam of hatred so intense, so withering, that I, too, 
could not but shudder in my turn. The ceremony ended, she 
demanded of me a certificate, and having received it, turned 
towards the door. Her husband, raising for the first time his 
eyes from the ground and casting a fearful and hasty upward 
glance upon her face, advanced a step as if to hand her to her 
carriage ; but she stopped, gave hima look that seemed to 
freeze his very soul, and witha proud and stately step proceed- 
ed alone. She was upon the point of entering her carriage, 
when a thought appeared to strike her, for she paused, and, 
turning to her husband, who still stood motionless upon the 
spot where she had left him, she pointed to the carriage in 
which he had come. Starting, he. obeyed” her gesture, and 
entered the vehicle which was instantly driven off; while she 
ascended her own, and was with equal rapidity whirled away 
in the opposite direction. Is not this a singular incident ?” 

“ Rather,” replied the traveller; ‘from the haste with which 
they parted, Ishould call theirs a runaway match.” 

“Perhaps so,” answered the curate, who never understood 
or uttered a pun in all his life. 


Note. The incident which, witha little exaggeration, is described 
above, was related to the writer some three years since, by an English 
clergyman, who vouched for the truth of the story. It had happened 
to his father. 
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THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. ; 

Altogether thirty-two thousand copies of the new edition of 
Waverley have been printed and sold—a fact or a cireum- 
stance which we hold to be unparalleled in the history of litera- 
ture, Supposing the new edition of the work in question should 
extend, as it is expected, to forty volumes, at least thirty 
thousand reams of paper will be required, the value of which, 
at thirty shillings per ream, will amount to the astonishing 
sum of forty-five thousand pounds sterling. Forty volumes at 
five shillings will cost exactly ten pounds, and supposing, for 
the sake of speculation, that the whale should prove as suc- 
cessful as Waverley, the money put in circulation altogether # 
will amount to the enormous sum of three hundred and twen- 
ty thousand pounds sterling. 


Published every Saturday.—Terms, four dollars per annum. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO S. J. 


Ir heaven to one of mortal kind did e’er its nature give, -- 

Or bade within a human heart its own meek spirit live; 

If e’er to earthly heart was given its blest tranquillity, 

Surely these gifts, thou gentle girl, have been bestowed on thee. 


_ Phy walk through life seems one in which all pleasant things are met, 
But who can tell the hidden thorns which may thy path beset ? 
For thou art one who wouldst endure, howe’er severely tried, 
With meek and eset gentleness, thy lot, whate’er betide. 


apty there, 


. We love te gaze upon thyyiace, not for th 
: Meee! so-riobly on ree thy clustering. a2i)0rn hair, 
Not for the mellowed radiance that fills thy sofi dark eyes, 

_ Nor e’en the charm which in thy lip’s sweet smile and motion lies. 


But to behold the frequent blush flit swiftly o’er thy face, aioe 
‘The eye that droops beneath its lid in mild retiring grace, Se 
To listen to thy soft sweet voice whose slightest accents tell 

The Kindness and the gentleness which in thy bosom dwell. 


Tis these that bid thy presence charm, ’tis these that give thee power 
‘To soothe to rest the sense of pain, and i speed the passing hour ; 

One look upon thy calm sweet face it needs but to impart 

Assurance of thy gentle miad, thy pure and sinless heart. 


All earthly passions seem in thee so chastened and subdued, 

“Methinks thatno unquiet t.. jght may in thy heart intrude ; 

An angel’s nature is t ine own, though shrouded now in clay— 

Oh! take not thou an angel’s wings and flee from us away. TRYRZA. 


© sone. 


Haste with the song thou hast murmured in childhood, 
Haste to the home of the flower and bee ; 

The first tints of morning gleam over the wildwood, 
Haste, for its breaking is waiting for thee. 


The fountain is dull, for thou hast not gazed on it, 
The bower is sunless and lonely to see ; 
_ The bird of the matin is silent upon it, 


ae Haste, for their offering is waiting for thee. 


Come, for the morning light sleeps on the mountain, 
‘The morning breath stirs not on blossom or tree ; 

The life spirit dreams on the breast of the fountain, 
Come, their awak’ning is waiting for thee. 


Come with the spell of thy beauty upon thee, 
Come with the.song thou hast warbled to. me; - 
Come with the power thy brightness has won tine, > 
Come, for the life-charm is waiting for thee. Hinpa. 


te 


THE SUN. 
“That IT can yet feel gladdened by the sun.’’— Byron, 


Thou of the free and radiant smile ! 
Oft as thy kindling beams appear, 
The laughing eye is turned awhile 
To gaze upon thy proud career. 
» There is no shadow on thy brow, 
Save when the envious clouds impart 
A pall to thee and earth below, 
Like fears upon the human heart. 


How many restless fancies play 
About thy path, thou golden sun! 
Thou mad’st the grave of yesterday, 
With thee the swift to-day begun ; 
And still from yon mysterious heaven 
Looks forth thy broad and restless eye, 
Unclosed, until dull time is given 
To thee, thou deep eternity ! 


The shadowy deeds of curtained night 
Here breathed through many a rich romance ; 

What time the moon-beam’s struggling light 
 Play’d o’er the ocean’s vast expanse ; 

~ When clouds o’er some high castle’s wall 

' Pass’d slowly,Jike a funeral train ; 
‘ And the red lightning’s coronal 
4 _ Wreathed the dark land and heaving main ! 


Their pure devotion to the moon, 
‘Whe the pearls in pleasure’s cup, 
And joy’s fresh buds were wasted soon ; 
And in the soft and tranquil night, 

When strains of heartfelt song have poured 
O’er dreams that faded on the sight, 

And left their glories unrestored ! 


And the rapt lover too hath knelt 
In blessedness that being brings, 

When hearts in early passion melt, 
And time hath beauty on his wings : 

He too hath blessed the night’s sweet hour 
That witness’d his idolatry, 

‘When bending humbly to thy power, 
Mysterious Jove! he worshipped thee ! 


‘ 
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But who would yield them for the day 
That pours a pure and peerless light 

Where lands are green and sea-waves play ? 
Arousing from their cradled rest 

Childhood and youth, with lisping words, 
And waking gladness insthe breast 

By the rich melody of birds. 


Thou hast a radiant smile, oh sun! 
A glorious and uplifted brow; 
The ray that;streams myage upan, 

Ts from thy blessed et ge : 
Ancé ‘when the feverd cough: jields pat 


How are its restless hours forgot 


In thee, Bethesda of the mind! Everarpb. 


THE HUNTER TO HIS LOVE. 


And wilt thou fly with me, sweet maid, 
Far from the bustling scenes of men, 
Where blooming honeysuckle’s shade 
Sleeps sweetly in the woodland glen? 2 


We'll build our cot beside the rill, 
That ripples o’er some grotto’s edge ; 
Where the wild rose and harebells fill 
Each crevice in the mossy ledge. 


Oft arm in arm we'll leave the glen, 
And climb the mountain high and hoar,, 
To gaze upon the toils of men, : 
And learn to love our cot the more. 


And oft when noon’s effulgence throws 
A glory o'er the stilly air, 

We'll sit beneath the birchen boughs, 

And I will sing my chase-song there. w, 


And when the day’s last beam has flown, 
And squirrels leaye the nut-stored bur, 

‘Our torch shall be the pine-tree’s cone, 
Our couch the marten’s downy fur. 


No fearful sound will harm our dreams, 
= alia eleeping in-the-sglvenulade wi. pistes 2 2 
But softiy murmuring mountain streans 
Shall be our ceaseless serenade. 


The jay shall call me forth at morn, 

To hunt for thee the bounding deer ; $ 
And sweet shall sound the echoing horn 

Of thy returning mountaineer. 


And he will bring thee flowers to grace 
The ringlets of thine auburn hair ; 
Or flourish in the ashen vase, 
Attended by thy fostering care. 


Wild fruits, that man’s best culture shame, 
Free to the forest dwellers cast ; 

With choicest of the forest game, 
Shall form our evening’s rich repast. 


When thou from childhood’s haunts shall roam, 
I know the tear will gem thine eye ; 
But then this heart shall be thy home, 
~ Where thou mayst store each rising sigh.) 


If thou the hunter’s faith should prove, 
Thou wilt not grieve a parent’s breast ; 
Nor sacrifice a brother’s love, 
Nor harm a kindly sister’s rest, 


They sleep beneath yon cypress shade, 
In dreamless beauty, side by side ; 
Then come, my loved, my orphan maid, 


And reign the youthful hunter’s bride! Prorzus. 


SONNET. 


WRITTEN IN SUMMER, 


‘On Susquehannah’s side.”—Roll on in pride, 
Thou classic stream, for not unknown to fame 
Art thou ; the bard of hope hath sung thy name 

In numbers flowing as thy silver tide, ~~ 

So peacefully thou glidest on thy way, 

Murmuring thy songs of pleasant harmony, 
That e’en the sullen hills their frowns cast by 

And smile to see thy frolic waters play. 

Ah! gentle stream, apt emblem thou of life ! 
Our bark may float as gracefully at rest, 

As yonder shallop on thy waveless breast— 

Yet both shall know the hour with tempests rife ; 
Thou pay’st the mighty ocean tribute, we 

Are rushing on to mingle with a mightier sea! M, 


THE WORLD OF DREAMS. 


The world of dreams—the world of dreams! 

Where the glorious visions play ! aes 
It hath happier people and sweeter streams, a 
And holier bowers and brighter beains, 

Than the world we walk by day. 


The world of dreams—the world of dreams ! 
‘To the fields of the mimic dead, 
A thousand bright creations come, 


¥ 


Like armies called by the gathering drum, 
Ere the first hot blood be shed. 


The word of dreams—the world of dteatas! ° 


For she leads us on to that spirit land, 
Where we may wander, hand in hand, 
With those who are far away. 


The world of dreams—the world of dreams! a 
Few sorrows can enter there; et 
_» There’s food in its bowers, there’s health on its hills: 
There’s music and wine in its sparkling rills, ~~ 
_ And gladness in its air. 


The world of dreams—the world of dreams ! 
When up the morning springs, 

It dies like the bird on the winter’s plains, 

But the golden plumage-hue remains ; 
Unshadowed upon its wings. 


Thus, world of dreams—sweet world of dreams! 
Thy glory liveth on; 

And oft mid the toilsome noontide hours 

Pll fancy I walk thy fairy bowers : 
So linger my love and my thoughts upon 
Thy memory’s light, though thou art gone. Atri 


DOMESTIC LITERATURE. 


| Amir Khan, and other Poems : the remains of Miss Lucretia 


Maria Davidson, who died at Plattsburgh, New-York, 
August 27, 1825, aged sixteen years and eleven months. 
With a Biographical Sketch. By Samuel F. B. Morse, 
») A.M. New-York; 1829. oe ane 
‘Miss“tuererta ‘Marra Dayipsow was bom Septemie: 
27, 1808, at Plattsburg, on Lake Champlain. She was the se 

cond daughter of Doctor Oliver Davidson and Margaret his 
wife. Her parents were in straightened circumstances, and 
it was necessary, from an early age, that much of her time 
should be devoted to domestic employments; for these she 
had no inclination, but she performed them with that alacrity 
which always accompanies good will; and, when her work 
was done, retired to enjoy those intellectual and imaginative 
pursuits in which her whole heart was engaged. This pre- 
dilection for studious retirement she is said to have manifest- 
ed at the early age of four years. Reports and even recollec- 
tions of this kind are to be received, the one with some dis- 
trust, the other with some allowance; but when that allow- 
ance is made, the genius of this child still appears to have 
been as precocious as it was extraordinary. Instead of 
playing with her school-mates, she generally got to some 
secluded place, with her little books, and with pen, ink, 
and paper; and the consumption which she made of paper 
was such as to excite the curiosity of her parents, from whom 
she kept secret the use to which she applied it. If any one 
came upon her retirement, she would conceal or hastily de- 
stroy what she was employed upon; and, instead of satisfy- 
ing the inquiries of her father and mother, replied to them 
only by tears. The mother, at length, when searching for 
something in a dark and unfrequented closet, found a con- 
siderable number of little books, made of this writing-paper, 
and filled with rude drawings, and with strange and appa- 
rently illegible characters, which, however, were at once seen 
to be the child’s work. Upon closer examination, the charac- 
ter’s were found to consist of the printed alphabet; some of 
the letters being formed backwards, some sideways, and there 
being no spaces between the words. These writings were 
decyphered not without with difficulty; and it then appeared 
that they consisted of regular verses, generally in explanation 
of a rude drawing, sketched on the opposite page. When she 
found that her treasures had been discovered, she was greatly 


distressed, and could not be pacified till they were restored ; 
and as soon as they were in her possession, she took the first 
opportunity of secretly burning them. For it had not been in 
fear of discouragement or prohibition from her parents that 
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she had concealed her childish compositions; but because 
there is a sensitiveness in true genius, which shrinks at 
first, as if instinctively, from exposure. Where there is no 
indication of this intellectual modesty, there is but too much 
reason for apprehending that the moral sense to which it is 
akin, is wanting also. a.) 

‘These books having thus been destroyed, the earliest re- 


- maining specimen of her verse is an epitaph, composed in 


her ninth year, upon’an unfledged robin, killed in the at- 
tempt at rearing it. The editor has not thought proper to 
insert it: such things are invaluable, as relics, to those who 
knew and loved the departed; but, from public curiosity, it 
is always better that they should be withheld. When she 
was eleven years of age, her father took her to see the deco- 
rations of a room, in which Washington’s birth-day was to 
be celebrated. Neither the novelty nor the gaiety of what 
she saw attracted her attention; she thought of Washing- 
ton alone, whose life she had read, and for whom she enter- 
tained the proper feelings of an American ; and as soon as 

_ she returned home, she took paper, sketched a funeral urn, 
and wrote under it a few stanzas, which were shown to her 
friends. Common as the talent of versifying is, any early 
manifestation of it will always be regarded as extraordinary 
by,those who possess it not themselves; and these verses, 
though not otherwise reinarkable, were deemed s0 surpris- 
ing for a child of her age, that an aunt of hers could nat be- 
lieve they were original, and hinted that they might have 
been copied. The child wept at this suspicion, as if her 
heart waquld break; but as soon as she recovered from that 
fit of indignant grief, she indited a remonstrance to her 
aunt, in verse, which put an end to such incredulity. 

Proud as her parents were of so hopeful a child, they 
never attempted to impede her in her endeavours to im- 
prove herself; and all the time that could be spared from 
her indispensable domestic avocations was given to reading. 
Weare told that before she was twelve years of age, she 
had read most of the standard English poets—a vague 
term, excluding, no doubt, much that is of real worth, and 
including more that is worth little or nothing, and yet im- 
plying a wholesome course of reading for such a mind. 
Much history she had also read, both sacred and profane; 
‘the whole of Shakspeare’s, Kotzbue’s, and Goldsmith’s 
dramatic works,” (oddly consorted names,) ‘‘and many of 
the popular novels and romances of the day ;” of the latter, 
she threw aside at once those»which at first sight appear 
as worthless, As for hattieallelie‘directing the taste’ 
of youthful genius, thisis so much more likely, (we had al- 
most said so sure) to be injurious rather than useful, that 
in a case like this it is fortunate when an ardent mind is 
left to itself, and allowed, like the bee, to suck honey from 
weeds and flowers indiscriminately. The vigorous mind, 
like the healthy stomach, can digest and assimilate coarse 
food. The girl is said to have observed every thing; “ fre- 
quently she had been known to watch the storm, and the 
retirmg clouds, and the rainbow, and the setting sun, for 
hours.” 

An English reader is not prepared to hear of distress 
arising from straitened circumstances in America—that land 
of promise, where there is room enough for all, and employ- 
ment for every body. Yet even in that new country, man, 
it appears, is born not only to those ills which flesh is heir 
to, but to those which are entailed upon him’by the institu- 
tions of society. Lucretia’s mother was confined by illness 
to her room and bed for many months; and this child, then 
about twelve years old, instead of profiting under her mo- 
ther’s care, had in a certain degree to supply her place in 
her business of the family, and to attend, which she did du- 

‘tifully and devotedly, to her sick bed. At this time, a gen- 
tleman, who had heard much of her verses, and expressed a 
wish to see some of them, was so much gratified on perus- 
ing them, that he sent her a complimentary note, enclosing 
a twenty dollar.bank. bill..- The girl’s first joyful thoaght 
was, that she had now the means, which she had so often 
longed for, of increasing her little stock of books; but, 
looking towards the sick bed, tears came into her eyes, and 
she instantly put the bill into her father’s hands, saying, 
‘Take it, father; it will buy many comforts for mother; I 
can do without the books.” 

To relate this anecdote as an extraordinary instance of 
duty or sensibility, would be as unfitting as to leave it un- 
told. If there had been no such outward manifestation, the 
inward grace must have been wanting ; but it may well be 
conceived how these parents must have doated upon such 
a child, whose person, moreover, was as beautiful as her 
disposition and her mind. Yet there were friends, as they 
are called, who remonstrated with them on the course they 


were pursuing in her education, and advised that she should 

be deprived of books, pen, ink, and paper, and rigorously 
confined to domestic concerns. Her parents loved her 
both too wisely and too well to be guided by such counsel- 
lors, and they anxiously kept the advice secret from Lucre- 
tia, lest it should wound her feelings—perhaps, also, lest it 
should give her, as it properly might, a rooted dislike to 
these misjudging and unfeeling persons. But she discovered 
it by accident, and its effect upon her was such as could 
little have been foreseen; instead of exciting resentment, 
it produced acquiescence in the prudential reasons which 
had been urged, and a persevering effort of self-denial, the 
greatest which could be made. Without declaring any such 
intention, she gave up her pen and ink, and applied herself 
exclusively to household business for several months, till 
her body as well as her spirits failed. She became ema- 
ciated, her countenance bore marks of deep dejection, and 
often, while actively employed in domestic duties, she 
could neither festhain reir eénceal her tears. The mother 
seems to have been slower in perceiving this than she would 
have been had it not been for her own state of confinement ; 
she noticed it at length, and said, “Lucretia, it is a long 
time since you have written any thing.” The girl then 
burst into tears, and replied, ‘‘O mother, I have given that 
up long ago.” “But why?” said her mother. After much 
emotion, she answered, ‘‘I am convinced from what my 
friends have said, and from what I see, that I have done 
wrong in pursuing the course Ihave. I well know the cir- 
cumstances of the family are such that it requires the unit- 
ed efforts of every member to sustain it; and since my el- 
dest sister is now gone, it becomes my duty to do every 
thing in my power to lighten the cares of my parents.” On 
this occasion, Mrs. Davidson acted with equal discretion 
and tenderness; she advised her to take a middle course, 
neither to forsake her favourite pursuits, nor to devote her- 
self to them, but use them in that wholesome alternation 
with the every-day business of the world, which is alike 
salutary for the body and the ‘mind. “She, therefore, 
occasionally resumed her pen, and seemed, comparatively, 
happy.” : 

Let no parent wish for a child of precocious genius, nor 
rejoice over such a one without fear and tremblin Great 
endowments, whether of nature or of fortune, bring with 
them their full proportion of temptations and dangers; and, 
perhaps, in the endowments of nature the danger is greater, 
because there is most at stake: In most ciises it seems as 

if the seeds of moral and intellectual excellence were not 
Miccigned to bring forth fruits on earth, but that they are 
brought into existence and developed here only for trans- 
plantation to a world where there shall be nothing to cor- 
rupt or hurt them, nothing to impede their growth in good- 
ness, and their progress towards perfection. This is a con- 
sideration which may prepare the parent’s heart, or console 
it. Such a plant was Lucretia Davidson. Under the most 
favourable circumstances, and with the most judicious cul- 
ture; it seems hardly possible that she could have been 
reared ; anintellectual fever seems to have gathered strength 
with her growth, and all things tended unhappily to feed 
rather than to allay it; privations and difficulties on the 
one hand, indulgence and excitement on the other; an in- 
dulgence not to be censured, and if yet to be blamed, ex- 
cusable, because it was the only indulgence that could. be 
shown her; and an excitement less the effect of misjudging 
kindness, than of causes over which prudence could have 
no control. If there had been some who would have de- 
barred her from all intellectual pursuits, and have brought 
down her spirit, her hopes and aspirations, to the low level 
of her condition in life, there were (and could not but be) 
others who wondered at her as a prodigy, and took pleasure in 
encouraging her to the exertion and display of her gift of 
verse. How this operated may be seen in some lines, not 
otherwise worthy of preséivation than for the purpose of 
showing how the promises of reward affect a mind like 
hers. They were written in her thirteenth year. 


‘“Whene’er the muse pleases to grace my dull page, 
At the sight of reward she flies off in a rage ; 
Prayers, threats, and entreaties I frequently try, 

But she leaves me to scribble, to fret, and to sigh. 


— 7 = % 
language, except in the cases of Chatterton and — 
White, we can call to mind no instance of so early, so ar- 
dent, and so fatal a pursuit of intellectual advancement. 

“She composed with great rapidity; as fast as persons 
usually copy. There are several instances of different sub- 
jects, and containing three or four stanzas each, written on 
the same day. Her thoughts flowed so rapidly, that she 
often expressed the wish that she had two pair of haads, 
that she might employ them to transcribe. When ‘in the 
vein,’ she would write standing, and be wholly abstracted 
from the company present and their conversation. But if 
composing a piece of some length, she wished to be entirely 
alone ; she shut herself into her room, darkened the win- 
dows, and in summer placed her xolian harp in the win- 
dow ;” thus, by artificial excitement, feeding the fire that 
consumed her. ‘In those pieces on which she bestowed 
more than ordinary pains, she was yery secret; and if they 
were, by any accident, discovered in their unfinished state, 
she seldom completed them, and offen destroyed them. She 
eared little for any of her works after they were complet d; 
some, indeed, she preserved with care for future correction ; 
but a great portion she destroyed ; very many that are pre- 
served, were rescued from the flames by her mother. Ofa 
complete poem in five cantos, called ‘ Rodri,’ and composed _ 
when she was thirteen years of age, a single canto, and part 
of another, are all that are saved from a destruction which 
she supposed had obliterated every vestige of it. 

‘She was often in danger, when walking, from carriages, 
&c. in consequence of her absence of mind. When en- 
gaged in a poem of some length, she has often forgotten 
her meals. A single incident, illustrating this trait in her 
character, is worth relating. She went out early one morn- 
ing to visit a neighbour, promising to be at home to dinner. 
The neighbour being absent, she requested to be shown into 
the library. There she became so absorbed in her book, 
standing, with her bonnet unremoved, that the darkness of 
the coming night first reminded her that she had forgotten 
her meals, and expended the entire day in reading.” 


song (it was Moore’s farewell to his harp) to which she 
“took a special fancy ;” she wished to hear it only at twi- 
light—thus, with that same perilous love of excitement 
which made her place the wind harp in the window when 
she was composing, seeking to increase the effeet which 
the song produced upon a nervous system, already diseased- 
ly susceptible; for it is said, that whenever she heard the 
song;she became cold, pale, and almost fainting; yet it 
was her favourite of all songs, and gave occasion to these 
verses, addressed, in her fifteenth year, to her sister : 


‘© When evening spreads ler shades around, 
And darkness fills the arch of heaven ; 
When not a murmur, nog sound, 
To fancy’s sportive ear is given; 


When the broad orb of heaven is bright, 
And looks around with golden eye ; 

When nature, softened by her light, 
Seems calmly solemnly to lie: 


Then, when our thoughts are raised abpye 
This world, and all this world can give, 
Oh, sister ; sing the song 1 love, 
And tears of gratitude receive. 
The song, which thrills my bosom’s core, 
And, hovering, trembles half afraid, 
Oh, sister! sing the song once more, 
Which ne’er for mortal ear was made. 
’T were almost sacrilege to sing ” 
‘Those notes amid the glare of day ; 
Notes borne by angels’ purest wing, 
And wafted by their breath away. 
When, sleeping in my grass-grown bed, 
Shouldst thou still linger here above, 
Wilt thou not kneel beside my head, 
And, sister ! sing the song I love?’ 


The extreme sensitiveness of her frame might have occa- 
sioned sufficient apprehension for the probable conse- 
quence, even if it had not been dangerously excited both 
by her own habits, and the attention of which she was the 
conscious as’ well as constant object.- She complains thus, 
in her fifteenth year, of frequent and violent head-aches eS" 


“ Head-ache ! thou bane to pleasure’s fairy pel 
Thou fiend! thou foe to joy! I know thee well: 
Beneath thy lash I’ve writhed for many an hour: 
T hate:thee, for I’ve known and dread thy power. 
Even the heathen gods were made to feel a 
The aching torments which thy hand can deal ; 


She tornients me each moment, and bids me go write, 
And when I obey her she laughs at the sight ; 

The ryhme will not jingle, the verse has no sense, 

And against all her insults I have no defence. 

I advise all my friends who wish me to write, 

To keep their rewards and their gifts from my sight ; 
So that jealous Miss Muse won't be wounded in pride, 
Nor Pegasus rear till I have taken my ride.’’ 


Let not the hasty reader conclude from these rhymes that 
Lucretia was only what any child of early cleverness might 
be made, of forcing an injudicious admiration. In our own 


And Jove, the ideal king of heaven and earth, 
Owned thy dread power, which called stern wisdom forth. 


Wouldst thou thus ever bless each aching head, 

And bid Minerva make the brain her bed ; 

Blessings might then be taught to rise from woe, 

And wisdom spring from every throbbing brow. 

But always the reverse to me, unkind, : 

Folly for ever dogs thee close behind : 

And, from this burning brow, her.cap and bell 

For ever jingle wisdom’s funeral knell.”’ P 


’“ Her desire of knowledge increased as she grew more 


nq 
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capable of appreciating its worth;” and she appreciated lof decay. Thus she wrote to a friend, who had not seen 


much beyond its real worth the advantages which girls de- 
rive from the ordinary course of female education. “Oh!” 
she said one day to her mother, “that I only possessed 
half the means for improvement which I see others slight- 
ing! I should be the happiest of the happy.” A youth 
whom nature has endowed with diligence and a studious 
disposition has, indeed, too much reason to regret the want 
of that classical education which is wasted upon the far 
greater number of those on whom it is bestowed; but, for 
a girl who displays a promise of genius, like Lueretia, and 
who has at hand the bible and the best poets in her own 
language, no other assistance can be needed in her progress 
than a supply of such books as may store her mind with 
Imowledge. Lueretia’s desire of knowledge was a passion 
which possessed her like a disease. 


years old,” she said, “‘and what.do lLJmow? Nothing! 


nothing compared with what I have yet'to learn, Time is| 


rapidly passing by: that time usually allotted to the im- 
provement of youth; and how dark are my prospects in 
regard to the favourite wish of my heart!” At another 
time she said— How much there is yet to learn!—If I 
could only grasp it once!” 

In October, 1824, when she had just entered upon her 
seventeenth year, a gentleman, then on a visit at Platts- 
burgh, saw some of her verses—was made acquainted with 
her ardent desire for education, and with the circumstances 
in which she was placed; and he immediately resolved to 
afford her every advantage which the best schools in the 
country could furnish. This gentleman has probably chosen 
to have his name withheld, being more willing to act be- 
nevolently than to have his good deeds blazoned ; and yet, 
stranger as he needs must be, there are many English rea- 
ders “f° whom it d have been gratifying, could they 
have given to such a person “a local habitation and a 
name.” When Lueretia was made acquainted with his in- 

tention, the joy was almost greater than she could bear. As 

soon as preparations could be made, she left home, and was 

placed at the “Troy Female Seminary,” under the in- 

struction of Mrs. Willard. There she had all the advan- 

tages for which she had hungered and thirsted; and, like 

one who had long hungered and thirsted, she devoured 

them with fatal eagerness. Her application was incessant ; 

_ and its effects on her constitution, already somewhat debili- | 
tated by previous disease, became apparent in increased | 
nervous sensibility. Her letters at this time exhibit the 

iwo extremes of feeling in a marked degree. They abound 

in the most gloomy speculations, bright hopes, and lively 

fancies, or despairing fears and gloomy forebodings. In 

one of herletters from this seminary, she writes thus to her 

mother :—I hope you will feel no uneasiness as to my 

health or happiness; for, save, the thoughts of my dear 
mother and her lonely life, and the idea that my dear father 

is slaving himself, and wearing out his very lite, to earn a 

subsistence for his family—save these thoughts (and I can 

assure you, mother, they come not seldom) 1 am happy. 

Oh! how often I think, if I could have but one half the 

means I now expend, and be at liberty to divide that half 
with mamma, how happy I should be !—cheer up, and keep 

good courage.” In another, she says—“‘Oh! I am so hap- 

py, so contented now, that every unusual movement startles 
me. Iam constantly afraid that something will happen to 

mar it.” Again she says—“TI hope the-expectations of my 
friends will not be disappointed; but.I am afraid you all 
calculate upon too much. I hope not, for I am not capable 
of much. Ican study and be industrious ; but I fear I shall 
not equal the hopes which you say are raised.” The story 

of Kirke White should Mate not more as an example 
than a warning; but the example is followed, and the warn- 

ing is overlooked. Stimulants are administered to minds 
which are already in a state of feverish excitement. Hot- 
beds and glasses are used for plants which can only acquire 
strength in the shade , and they are drenched with instruc- 

tion, which ought to “drop as the rain and distil as the 
dew—as the small] rain upon the tender herb, and as the 
shower upon the tender grass.” 

It is to be wished that Mr. Morse had inserted part of 
her letters in these Remains, and to be hoped that he will 
do so in a future edition. During the vacation, in which 
she returned home, she had a serious illness, which left her 
feeble and more sensitive than ever. On her re ery, she 
was placed at the school of Miss Gilbert, in Albany ; and 
there in a short time a more alarming illness brought her to 
the very borders of the grave. Before she entered upon her 


“T am now sixteen} — 


intemperate course of application at Troy, her verses show 
that she felt a. want of joyous and healthy feeling—a sense 


her since her childhood: 


“ And thou hast mark’d in childhood’s hour 
The fearless houndings of my breast, 
When fresh as summer’s opening flower, 
I freely frolick’d and was blest. 


Oh say, was not this eye more bright? 
Were not these lips more wont to smile ? 

Methinks that then my heart was light, 
And [a feavless, joyous child 


And thon didst mark me gay and wild, 
My careless, rect Jess laugh of mirth; 
The simple pleasures of a child, 
The holiday of man onmearth. 


Then thou hast seen me in that hour, 
When every nerve of life was new; 
When pleasures fann’d youth’s infant flower, 
And ie her witcheries round it threw. 


That hour is fading; it has fied; 

And IL am left in darkness now, © 
A wanderer te’ards-a lowly ‘hed, . 

The grave, that home 0 all below.” ; 


ra 
Young poets often affect a dyplnuchol# strain, and none 
more frequently put on a sad an‘ligentimental mood in verse 
than those who are as happy as an utter want of feeling for 
any body but themselves can make them. But in these 
verses the feeling was sincere and ominous. Miss Davidson 
recovered from her illness at Albany so far only as to be 
able to perform the journey back to Plattsburgh, under her 
poor mother’s care. ‘‘The hectic flush of the cheek told 
but too plainly that a fatal disease had fastened upon her 
constitution, and must ere long inevitably triumph.” She, 
however, dreaded something worse than death—and while 
confined to her bed, wrote these unfinished lines, the last 
that were ever traced by her indefatigable hand, expressing 
her fear of madness: 


“There is a something which I dread, 
It is adark and fearful tbing ; 

Ii steals along with withering tread, 
Or sweeps on wild destruction’s wing. 


That thought comes o’er me in the hour 
Of grief, of sickness, or of sadness ; 
Tis not the dread of \teath—is more, 

It is the dread of madness. 


Oh! may these throbbing pulses pause, 
Forgetful of their feverish course ; 
May this hot brain, which burning, glows 

With alia fiery whirlpool’s force, 


Be cold, and motionless, and still, 
A tenant of its lowly bed ; 
But let vot dark delirinia steah——” 


a ie 


* * 

The ctanalltls which. 
“Christiad” concludes, are not so painful as these lines. 
Had this, however, been more than a transient feeling, it 
would have produced the calamity which it dreaded; it is 
likely, indeed, that her early death was a dispensation of 
mercy, and saved her from the severest of all earthly inflic- 
tions; and that same merciful providence which removed 
her to a better state of existence, made these apprehensions 
give. way to a hope and expectation of recovery, which, 
vain as it was, cheered some of her last hours. When she 
was forbidden to read, it was a pleasure to her to handle 
the books which composed her little library, and which she 
loved so dearly. “She frequently took them up, and kissed 
them, and at length requested them to be placed at the foot 
of her bed, where she might constantly see them,” and an- 
ticipating a revival, which was not to be, of the delight she 
should feel in re-perusing them, she said often to her mo- 
ther, “ what a feast I shall have by-and-by.” Elow these 
words must have gone to that poor mother’s heart they only 
can understand who have heard such like anticipations of 
recovery from a dear child; and not been able, even whilst 
hoping against hope, to p e them. 

When sensible, at length, of her approaching dissolution, 
she looked forward. to it without alarm; not alone in that 
peaceful state of mind which is the proper reward of inno- 
cence, but in reliance on the divine promises, and in hope 
of salvation, through the merits of our blessed Lord andSa- 
viour. The last name which she pronounced was that of 
the gentleman whose bounty she had experienced, and to- 
wards whom she always felt the utmost gratitude. Gradu- 
ally sinking under malady, she passed away on the 27th of 
August, 1825, before she had completed her seventeenth 
year. Her person was singularly beautiful; she had “a 
high, open forehead ; a soft, black eye; perfect symmetry 
of features ; a fair complexion ; and luxuriant dark hair. 
The prevailing expression of her face was melancholy. Al- 
though, because of her beauty as well as of her mental en- 
dowments; she was the object of much admiration and at- 
tention, yet she shunned observation, and often sought re- 
lief from the pain it seemed to inflict upon her, by retiring 
from the company.” ; 

“That she should have written so voluminously as has 
been ascertained,” says the writer of these Remains, “is 


. 


Kirke White’s fragment of the}|fo 


almost incredible. Her poetical writings, which have been 
collected, amount in all to two hundred and seventy-eight 
pieces of various lengths: when it is considered that among 
these are at least five regular poems of several cantos each, 
some estimate may be formed of her poetical labours. Be- 
sides, there are twenty-four school exercises, three unfinish- 
ed romances, a complete tragedy, written at thirteen years 
of age; and about forty letters in a few months, to her mo- 
ther alone. To this statement should also be appended the 
fact, that a great portion of her writings she destroyed. 
Her mother observes :-—-I think I am justified in saying that 
she destroyed at least one-third of all she wrote.” 

“Of the literary character of her writings,” says the edi- 
tor, “it does not, perhaps, become me largely to speak ; yet 
I must hazard the remark, that her defects will be perceived 
to be those of youth and inexperignce, while in invention, 
and in that mysterious power of exciting deep interest, of en- 
chaining the attention and keeping it alive to the end of the 
story ; in that adaptation of the measure to the sentiment, 
and in the sudden change of measure to suit a sudden 
change of sentiment—a wild and romantic deseription—and 
in the congruity of the accompaniment to her characters, all 
conceived with great purity and delicacy—she will be allow- 
ed to have discovered uncommon maturity of mind, and her 
friends to have been warranted in forming very high expéc- 
tations of her future distinction.” 

This may seem high praise; yet in these ‘immature 
buds, and blossoms shaken from the tree, and green fruit,” 
there was as fair promise of future excellence as ever genius 
put forth. But itis not from the intrinsic value of these 
poor remains that the interest arises with which this little 
volume cannot but be perused. We have entered into no 
account of the longer poems which it contains, nor selected 
from the smaller pieces any except a few of those which are 
transcripts of the authoress’s individual feelings; for youth- 
ful poetry must always be imitative, and that which is least 
faulty is far from being the most hopeful. Indeed, wherever 
imitative talent exist in the highest degree, creative genius 
has rarely, if ever, been found to co-exist. In theke poems 
there is enough of originality, enough of aspiration, enough 
of conscious energy, enough of growing power, to war- 
rant any expectations, however sanguine, which the patron, 
and the friends, and parents of the deceased could have 
formed; nor can any personrise from the perusal of such a 


|volume, without feeling the vanity of human hopes. But 


those hopes are not vain which look beyond this world for 
their fulfilment. Knowing, as we know, that not a particle 
of matter can be destroyed, how surely, then, may we con- 
clude that this which is demonstrated in material existences 
is true of spiritual things: that love, and generous feelings, 
and noble thoughts, and holy desires, are not put off when 
we put off mortality: but that, inhering in our immortal 
nature, they partake its immortality, and constitute in their 
fruition a part of that happiness which our almighty and 
all merciful Father has appointed for all his creatures who do 
not wilfully renounce their birthright! This is a consola- 
tion which reason suggests, which philosophy approves, 
which scripture warrants, and on which the understanding 
and the heart may rest. 
(oR ESS SY 

LITERARY NOTICES. 


London Quarterley Review. 


— 


Encycropmpia Amertcana.—The following is from the 
Southern Patriot, one of the most ably conducted papers in 
the country: 

“We have looked at the contents, generally, of the second 
volume of this work, and think it merits the encomiums which 
have been bestowed on itin thenorthern papers. It continues 
to be particularly rich in the departments of biography and 
natural history. When we look at the large mass of miscel- 
laneous knowledge spread before the reader, in a form which - 
has never been equalled for its condensation, and conveyed in 
a style that cannot be surpassed for propriety and perspicuity, 
we cannot but think that the American Encyclopedia deserves 
a place in every collection, in which works of reference form 
a portion.” ‘ 

JouRNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN LONDON.— The Boston papers 
announce the following publication : A Journal of a Residence 
during several months in London; including excursions 
through various parts of England; and a short tour in France 
and Scotland, in the years 1823 and 1824; by Nathaniel §. 


Wheaton, A. M., of Hartford, Connecticut. 


The “Letters from New-York,” which have lately appear- 
ed in the London New Monthly Magazine, are said to be the 
production of Mr. Galt. “ 


THE’ RAMBLER. 


STEAM. 
Thad a dream, which was not all a dream.— Byron. 


Modern philosophy, anon, 
Will, at the rate she's rushing on; 
* Yoke lightning to her railroad-car, 
And, posting like a shooting star, 
ws - Swift as a solar radiation 
Ride the grand circuit ofcreation !—4non. 


I nave a bilious friend, who is a great admirer and imita- 
tor of Lord Byron ; that is, he affects misanthropy, masti- 
cates tobacco, has his shirts made without collars, calls 
himself a miserable man, and writes poetry with a glass of 
gin-and-water before him. His gin, though far from first- 
rate, is better than his poetry ; the latter, indeed, being worse 
than that of many authors of the present day, and scarcely fit 
even for an album ; however, he does not think so,and makes 
agreat quantity. At his lodgings, a few evenings ago, among 
other morbid productions, he read me one entitled “ Steam,” 
written in‘very blank verse, and evidently modelled after the 
noble poet’s “ Darkness,” in whichhe takes a bird’s-eye view 
of the world two or three centuries hence, describes things 
in general, and comes to a conclusion with, “‘Steam was the 
universe!” Whether it was the fumes arising from this piece 
of “written” vapour, or whether I had unconsciously im- 
bibed more hollands than my temperate habits allow of, 
I cannot say, but I certainly retired to bed like Othello, 
‘perplexed in the extreme.” There was no ‘“‘dreamless 
sleep” for me that night, and Queen Mab drove full gallop 
through every nook and cranny of my brain. Strange and 
fantastical visions floated before me, till at length came one 
with all the force and clearness of reality. 

I thought I stood upon a gentle swell of ground, and 
looked down on the scene beneath me. It was a pleasant 
sight, and yet a stranger might have passed it by unheeded ; 
but to me it was as the green spot in the desert, for there 1 
recognised the haunts of myboyhood. There was the wild 
common on which I had so often scampered “frae mornin 
sun till dine,” skirted by the old wood, through which the 
burn stole tinkling to the neighbouring river. There was 
the little ivy-covered church with its modest spire and im- 
moveable weathercock, and clustering around lay the village 
that I knew contained so many kind and loving hearts. All 
looked just as it did on the summer morning when I left it, 
and went a wandering over this weary world. To me} 
the very trees possessed an individuality; the branches of 
the old oak (there was but one) seemed to nod familiarly 
towards me, the music of the rippling water fell pleasantly 
on my ear, and the passing breeze murmured of “home, 
sweet home.” The balmy air was laden with the hum of 
unseen insects, and filled with the fragrance of a thousand 
common herbs and flowers ; and to my eyes the place look- 
ed prettier and pleasanter than any they have since rested on. 
As I gazed, the “ womanish moisture” made dim my sight, 


on with their several avootitions without‘a moment’s pause 


and | felt that yearning of the heart which every man who has 
a soul feels—let him go where he will, or reason how he will 
—ononce more beholding the spot where the only pure, unsul- 
lied part of his existence passed away.—Suddenly the scene 
changed. The quiet, smiling village vanished, and a busy, 
crowded city occupied its place. The wood was gone, the 
brook dried up, and the common cut to pieces and covered 
with akind of iron gangways. I looked upon the sur- 
rounding country, if country it could be called, where vege- 
table nature had ceased to exist. The neat, trim gardens, 
the verdant lawns and swelling uplands, the sweet-scented 
meadows and waving corn-fields weve all swept away, and 
fruit, and flowers, and herbage, appeared to be things 
uncared for and unknown. Houses and factories, and turn- 
pikes and railroads, were scattered all around, and along the 
latter, as if propelled by some unseen, infernal power, 
monstrous machines flew with inconceivable swiftness. 
~ People were crowding and jostling each other on all sides. 
I mingled with them, but they were not like those I had 
formerly known—they walked, talked, and transacted busi- 
ness of all kinds with astonishing celerity. Every thing was 
done ina hurry; they eat, drank, and slept in a hurry; they 
danced, sung, and made lovein a hurry ; they married, died, 
and were buried in a hurry, and resurrection-men had them 
out of their graves before they well knew they were inthem, 


Whatever was done, was done upon the high-pressure princi- 
‘ple. No person stopped to speak to another in the street ; 
but as they moved rapidly on their way, the men talked 
faster than women do now, and the women talked twice as 
fast as ever. Many were bald, and on asking the reason, I was 
given to understand they had been great travellers, and that 


the rapidity of modern conveyances literally scalped those! 


.|}who journeyed much in them, sweeping whiskers, eye-]| 


brows, eye-lashes, in fact, every thing in any way moveable, 
from their faces. Animal life appeared to be extinct; carts 
and carriages came rattling down the highways horseless 
and driverless, and wheelbarrows trundled along without 
any visible agency. Nature was out of fashion, and the 
world seemed to get along tolerably well without her. 

At the foot of thé street my attention was attracted by a 
house they were building of prodigious dimensions, being 
not less than seventeen stories high. On the top of. it 
several men were at work, when dreadful to relate, the foot 
of one of them slipped, and he was precipitated to the earth 
with a fearful crash. Judge of my horror and indignation 
on observing the crowd pass unheeding by, scarcely deign- 
ing to cast a look on their fellow-creature, who doubtless lay 
weltering in his blood, and the rest of the workmen went 


in consequence of the accident. On approaching the spot, 
Iheard several in passing murmur the most incomprehensible 
observations. “Only a steam-man,” said one. “ Won't 
cost much,” said another. ‘ His boiler overcharged, I sup- 
pose,” cried a third, ‘*the way in which all these accidents 
happen !” and true enough, there lay a man of tin and sheet- 
iron, weltering in hot water. The superintendant of the con- 
cern, who was not a steam-man, but made of the present 
materials, gave it as his opinion that the springs were 
damaged, and the steam-vessels a little ruptured, but not 
much harm done, and straightway sent the corpse to the 
blacksmith’s (who was a flesh-and-blood man) to be repair- 
ed. Here was then at once a new version of the old Greek 
fable, and modern Prometheuses were actually as “ plentiful 
as blackberries.” In fact, I found upon inquiry, that society 
was now divided into two great classes, living and “ loco- 
motive” men, the latter being much the better and honester 
people of the two; anda fashionable political economist 


of the name‘of Malthus, a lineal descendant of an ancient, } 


and it appears rather inconsistent system-monger, had just 


published an elaborate pamphlet, showing the manifold} 


advantages of propagating those no-provender-consuming 
individuals in preference to any other. So that it appeared, 
that any industrious mechanic might in three months have 
a full-grown family about him, with the fi d comfortable 
assurance that, as the maf says in Chro otonthologos, 

“they were all his own and none of his neighbours.” 
These things astonished, but they also perplexed and 
weariedme. My spirit grew sick, and I longed for the old 
world again, and its quiet and peaceable modes of enjoy- 
ment. I had no fellowship with the two new races of be- 
ings around me, and nature and her charms were no more. 
All things seemed forced, unnatural, unreal—indeed, little 
better than barefaced impositions. “I sought the banks of 
my native river; it alone remained unchanged. The noble 
stream flowed gently and tranquilly as of yore, but even 
here impertinent man had been at work, and pernicious 
railroads were formed to its very verge. I incautiously 
crossed one of them, trusting to my preconceived notions 
of time and space, the abhorred engine being about three 
Mcrs of a mile from me, but scarcely hadI stepped 
over, when it flew whizzing past the spot Ihad just quitted, 
and catching mein its eddy, spun me around like a top under 
the lash. It was laden with passengers, and went with 
headlong fury straight towards the:river. Its fate seemed 
inevitable—another instant a would be immersed in the 
waves, when lo! it mere into the bosom of the 
earth, and in thtee seconds was ascending aperpendicular 
hill on the opposite bank of the river. I was petrified, and 
gazed around with an air of helpless bewilderment, when a 
gentleman, who was doubtless astonished at my astonish- 
ment, shouted ir: possing, “What's the fellow staring at?” 
and another asked “if I had never seea a tunnel before ?” 
Like Lear, “ my wits began to turn.” I wished for some 
place where I might hide myself from all around, and turned 
instinctively to the spot where the village ale-house.used to 
stand. But where, alas! was the neat thatched cottage that 

was wont so often to 
“impart 

__ An hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart 2" *” 
Gone! and in its place stood a huge fabric, labelled “‘ Grand 
Union Railroad Hotel.” But here also it was steam, steam, 
nothing but steam! The rooms were heated by steam, 
the beds were made and aired by steam, and instead of a 
pretty, red-lipped, rosy-cheeked chambermaid, there was an 
accursed machine-man smoothing down the pillows and 
bolsters with mathematical precision; the victuals were 


o« 


cooked by steam, yea, even the meat roasted by steam ! 
Instead of the clean-swept hearth r 
“ With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay,” 

there was a patent steam-stove, and the place was alto- 

gether hotter than any decent man would ever expect to 

have anything to do with. Booksand papers lay senttered 

ona table. I took up one of the former; it was filled with 

strange new phrases, all more or less relating to steam, of 
which I knew nothing, but as far as I could make out the 
English of the several items, they ran somewhat thus: 

“Another shocking catastrophe—As the warranted-safe 
locomotive smoke-consuming, fuel-providing steam-carriage 
Lightning, was this morning proceeding at its usual three- 
quarter speed of one hundred and twenty-seven miles an 
hour, at the junction of the Mannington and Slipsby rail- 
roads it unfortunately came in contact with the steam- 
carriage Snail, going about one hundred and five miles pet 
hour. Of course both vehicles with their passengers weré 
instantaneously reduced to an impalpable powder. The 
mig of the deceased have the consolation of knowing that 
no blame can possibly attach to the intelligent proprietors of 
the Lightning, it having been clearly ascertained that those 
of the Snail started their carriage full two seconds before 
the time agreed on, in order to obviate in some degree, the 
delay to which passengers were unavoidably subjected by 
the clumsy construction and tedious pace of their vehicle.” 

‘Melancholy accident.—As a beautiful and accomplished 
young lady of the name of Jimps, a passenger in the Swift- 
as-thought-locomotive, was endeavouring to catch a flying 
glimpse of the new Steam University, her breathing appa- 
ratus unfortunately slipped from her mouth, and she was @ 
corpse in three quarters of a second. A young gentleman 
who had been tenderly attached to her for several days, in 
the agony of his feelings withdrew his air tube and ealled 
for help; he of course shared a similar fate. Too much 
praise cannot be given to the rest of the passengers, who, 
with inimitable presence of mind, prudently held thei 
breathing-bladders to their mouths during the whole of this 
trying scene,” &c. &c. 

A Liverpool paper stated that “ The stock for the grand 
Liverpool and Dublin tunnel under the Irish channel, is 
nearly filled up.” And a Glasgow one advocated the neces- 
sity of a floating wooden rail-road between Scotland and 
the Isle of Man, in order'to do away with the tiresome 
steamboat ‘navigation. I took up a volume of poems, but 
the similes and metaphors were all steam ; all their ideas of 
strength, and power, and swiftness, referred to steam only, 
and a sluggish man was compared toa greyhound. I looked 
into a modern dictionary for some light on these subjects, 
but got none, except finding hundreds of curious definitions, 
such as these : 

“ Horse, s. an animal of which but little is now known. Old 
writers affirm that there were at one time several thousands 
in this country.” 

“‘ Tree, s. vegetable production; once plentiful in these 
parts, and still to be found in remote districts.” 

“ Tranquillity, s. obsolete ; an unnatural state of existence, 
to,which the ancients were very partial. The word is to be 
met with in several old authors,” &c. &e. 

In despair I threw down the book, and rushed out of the 
house. It was mid-day, but a large theatre was open, a 
the people were pouring in. I entered with the rest, and 
found that whatever changes had taken place,smoney was 
still money, They were playing Hamlet by steam, and this 
was better than any other purpose to which I had seen it 
applied. The automatons really got along wonderfully well, 
their speaking faculties being arranged upon the barrel- 
organ principle greatly improved, and they roared, and bel- 
lowed, and strutted, and swung their arms to and fro as sensi- 
blyas many admired actors. Unfortunately in the grave scene, 
owing to some mechanical misconstruction, Hamlet ex- 
ploded, and in doing so, entirely demolished one of thé grave- 
diggers, carried away a great part of Laertes, and so injur- 
ed the rest of the dramatis persone that they went off one 
after the other like so many crackers, filling the house with 
heated vapour. I made my escape, but on reaching the 
street, things there were ten times worse than ever. It was 
the hour for stopping and starting the several carriages, and 
no language can describe the state of the atmosphere, 
Steam generating and evaporating on all sides—the 
bright sun was obscured—the people looked par-boiled, and 
the neighbouring fisherman’s lobsters changed colour on 
the instant ; even the steam inhabitants appeared uncomfort- 
ably hot. I could scarcely breathe—there was a blowing, a 
roaring, @ hissing, a fizzing, a whizzing going on all around— 
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fires were blazing, water was bubbling, boilers were bursting 
—when, lo! I suddenly awoke and found myself in a state 
of profuse perspiration. I. started up, ran to the window, 
and saw several milkmen and bakers’ carts, with horses in 
them, trotting merrily along. Iwasa thankful man. 1 put 
on my clothes, and while doing so, made up my mind to 
yead no more manuscript poems, and eschew gin-and-water 
for the time to come. Cc. 
MR an SS a ES ER SE TES PETES 


THE ESSAYIST. 


CAMPBELL AND SHAKSPEARE. 


We have given insertion to an admirable article on the son- 
nets of Shakspeare from the New Monthly Magazine. It is 
subscribed with the initials of our unrivalled Thomas Camp- 
bell; and indeed through every line of this exquisite and de- 
lightful criticism, the master of the modern lyre—not one 
moment to be mistaken in his sympathies—delivers his judg- 
ment ex cathedré. It appears that a friend of Mr. Campbell 
had furnished a paper to the magazine in which he had labour- 
ed with great, though perverted ingenuity, to prove that much 
light is reflected upon Shakspeare’s habits and occupations, 
from the sonnets of the immortal bard. The fanciful and 
chimerical notion seems to have originated with no less re- 
nowned acritic than Augustus Wilhelm Schlegel, thecelebrated 
commentator on Shakspeare; but it is overturned by Camp- 
bell in one of the most charming essays with which our 
periodical literature has for many a year been enriched. We 
will not do injustice to it, nor deprive our readers of their per- 
fect pleasure, by any attempt to analyse its argument here; 
but we shall content ourselves with saying that it is equally 
honourable to Shakspeare and to Campbell. Lond. Even. Star. 


THE SONNETS OF SHAKSPEARE. 

1am frequently obliged to decline communications trans- 
mitted to this periodical, from their containing paradoxical 
opinions which I have no desire to promulgate. It is not al- 
ways, however, without reluctance, that I take my leave of| 
those unsuitable 2 productions. | In some of them there is such 
an amusing vein of ‘perverted ingenuity, that, but for my aver-' 
sion to be responsible for other men’s eccentricities, I should 
be tempted to publish them. 

A paper completely answering to this description has been 


“Wately supplied to me by a friend, who is lucid on evéry subject 


in orld excepting one, but on that one, which is Shaks- 
peare, the zeai of God’s house has eaten him up. My friend 
has discovered, as he imagines, in Shakspeare’s sonnets, a 
clue to the entire history of the poet’s life; and he hails these 
poems as a rich mine of information, which, by a folly, little 
short of fatality, has been hitherto neglected by all the poet’s 
biographers. Happy discovery, could he only make good his 
words. How blessedly it would save us from repeating the 
stale truth, and lamenting the .irremediable misfortune, that 
we know s0 little of our Shakspeare’s private history. For 
who can pardon the genius of biography that she neglected 
the poet in his own days, and consigned not his living picture 
to her tablets—that she has told us every thing about ordinary 
men, and almost nothing about the prodigy of nature—that 
she has embalmed so many dwarfsof our literature, and buried 
its colossus in oblivion ? 

But to return to my sanguine friend. After he has lustily 
belaboured George Stevens, for daring to say that the strongest 
act of parliament would not be strong enough to enforce the 
popular reading of Shakspeare’s sonnets, and even bestowed 
some flagellation on Mr. Malone for having so weakly defend- 
ed them, he proceeds to dig up, and, in his own words, to ex- 
haust the discovered mine of Shakspearian biography. Alas! 
it is buta poor Potosi, and very easily exhausted ; and his golden| 
hopes turn out like the generality of modern mining specula- 
tions. I was less surprised, however, that my friend should’ 
have fallen into a fit of exaggeration on any subject connect- 
ed with Shakspeare, than that this erroneous over-estimate of 
the light derivable from these poems respecting the poet’s his- 
tory, should have apparently originated with one of the most 
brilliant and acute spirits of the age—I mean Augustus 
Wilhelm Schlegel—he is an exeellent and eloquent critic. 
But with all my respect for Schlegel, I cannot help thinking 
that he had not exactly weighed the force of his words, 
when he made the following remark in his dramatic lectures. 
“It betrayed,” he says, ‘‘no ordinary deficiency of critical 
acumen in the commentators of Shakspeare, that no one of 
them has ever thought of availing himself of his sonnets 
for tracing the history of his life. These sonnets paint, 
most unequivocally, the actual situation and sentiments of 
the poet, and they enable us to become acquainted with the 


passionsof the man. They even contain the most remarkable 
confession of his youthful errors.” 

Now, if Shakspeare’s commentators were to make new dis- 
coveries in the poet’s biography, it must have been in one of 
two ways—either by the facts and traditions otherwise exist- 
ing respecting his life, receiving illustrations from the contents 
ef the sonnets, or from additional intrinsic facts being found 
in those poems themselves. Looking at either or ‘both of 
those modes of investigating Shakspeare’s life, I can see no 
glaring proof of deficient acumen in commentators on their 


failing to biographize him by the help of his sonnets; and I 


||should have pitied Schlegel himself if he had been condemn- 


He praises one of his contemporaries in the sonnets, and 
he could well afford to do so. Drummond’s account of him 
supersedes the necessity for any other proof that he was gen- 
tle, good-natured, and amiable. He speaks very humbly of 
himself in certain passages. This leads us, however, to no 
discovery that he was blind to his own mighty endowments ; 
for in other passages he freely paraphrases, and applies to 
himself the “exegi monumentum,” of Horace. The only 
very striking phenomenon in the sonnets is, that he predicts 
immortality to himself from those effusions, and not from his 
dramas—an opinion which the world has thought proper to 
falsify. Lastly, the sonnets allude to his being a player, and 


ed, with all these poems about him, as reflecting telescopes, |jto his disliking the profession—had they told us the reverse, 
to make the history of Shakspeare importantly more distinct. ||there would have been some novelty in the information. Only 
What were the commentators to discover in these sonnets ?—||twenty-two of these sonnets are addressed to a lady, whose 
I what clear and circumstantial facts—forit is too bad ||name has not even been guessed at; and.of whom, if we ex- 
to blame biographers for not tracing the history ofa man’s life cept what the poet himself calls his ‘mad slanders,” nothing 
by the aid of documents that only conjectures and /||is known, but that she had dark eyes, dark Hair, and played 
surmises. I venture to say that the facts attested by. theson-|ithe virginal, More than one hundred-of his sonnets are ad- 
nets can be held in a nutshell—that they do not unequivocally dressed to his male friend, of whom still less, if possible, is 
paint the actual situation of the poet, or in all instances give ||discoverable. We may be told, perhaps, that these poems are, 
us a draught of his sentiments that is to be literally interpret- || nevertheless, the record of a deep and strong personal friend- 
ed—that they do not make us acquainted with his passions, ||ship, and that if you divest those effusions of an exaggerated 
so/as to throw any new light upon his history which can be|/amatory garb, the mere fashion of the age, in Shakspeare’s 
called, in the slightest degree, important or satisfactory—and, || language to a male friend, they illustrate the strength of his 
|that they do not contain any confession of the most remark-||friendly attachment. I believe that they recorda very strong 


jable errors of his youthful years. @ 

The addition which these sonnets afford to our knowledge 
of Shakspeare, is insignificant as an index to his biography, 
and I shall not feel the assertion falsified, though I should see 
persons of more ingenuity than I can pretend to, eliciting 
many brilliant conjecturegdgeyn their contents. _Ican only say 
that I have outlived all for conjectural biographies, and 
that the truths brought to view. by these effusions seem to be 
neither numerous nor momentous. We learn from them that 
Shakspeare had a friend, to whom he was devotedly attached, 
(the nature of his language to that friend I shall by and by 
consider, ) and a poetical mistress, who, not satisfied with in- 
roads on the poet’s heart, carried her conquests even to that 
of his friend, and made Shakspeare sonnetize on his jealousy 
of too much tendemess subsisting between them. It appears, 
we i that he never broke with his friend on this account, 

his love-passion must have been a humbler sort of 
Lali: in his hea an Pict could put.up without either the whole 
or the best of its apartments, “Oth 
mind are expressed with an air of sincerity, which I deny 
not to be interesting as insulated records of his feelings, 
though I still refuse them the character of new or indicative 
importance as to his history. He speaks 'to his friend, in cer- 
tain passages, with extreme modesty as to his own poetical 
merit, and alludes, with an admiration that is beautifully un- 
envious, to some other poet of the time who had won the fa- 
vour of his friend. He writes on one or two occasions in ap- 
parent dejection under the frowns of fortune, and in one son- 
net, distinctly laments being obliged to live by the vocation of 
a player. If there be any other interesting allusions in these 
sonnets to his personal circumstances, it is from want of me- 
mory that I have unintentionally omitted them. 

Iam making no hair-splitting distinction when I would 
emphatically distinguish the general, and even vague, but 
still actual pleasure, which we enjoy in these sonnets, from 
hearing the welcome voice of Shakspeare express his casual 
and transient feelings, and the falsely imagined pleasure that 
he is telling us something new about himself, which tradition, 
or his other poems, had not told us, and which may conse- 
quently be regarded as new testimonies for tracing his life. 
We learn from a hundred sonnets that he was a devoted friend, 
but if we possessed not one of these, would it ever enter into 
our suspicions that he was cold-blooded in friendship? We 
find him, in effusions of the same sort, confessing to the in- 
fluence of the softer flame; and'will those who have ever felt 
to their heart’s core his power in the drama of describing love, 
pretend that they would have repudiated their sympathy, if 
they had suspected that he had drawn his amatory experience 
from the admiration of any other woman than his. own good 
old Anne Hathaway? Some of the sonnets indicate that he 
was subject to casual misfortunes ; and what ghost or sonnet 
was required to make us believe as much? It may be alleged 
that these complaints seem to contradict the general prosperity 
which is attributed to the course of his life, on the supposi- 
tion of which Dr. Johnson, using the bard’s own, beautiful 
simile, says, that he seems to have shaken off the difficulties 


of fortune like “‘dew-drops from the lion’s mane?’ But 
what man, even the most prosperous, were he to journalize 
his feelings in sonnets, would not record himself a thousand 
times poorer, and more unhappy on one day than another? 


and pure friendship, but I deny that they unequivocally 
paint his passions, and the true character of his sentiments. 
Of the love sonnets to the lady let us think as literally as we 
please—but to take his friendship sonnets according to the 
letter of their phraseology, I should be very sorry. Those 
friendship sonnets are not the work of Shakspeare writing in 
his own unaffected character, how sincere soever the friend- 
ship itself may have been, but the fantastical language of a 
friend in poetical masquerade, exaggerating friendship into 
love, and painting his sentiments in hyperbolical colours. 
This is surely not the unequivocal language of passion. That 
the fashion of the age makes Shakspeare’s real sentiments 
unblameable, is unquestionable ; for persons of the game sex, 
in those days, wrote downright erotic sonnets to each other 
most innocently, and a man subscribed himself “ your lover,*’ 
meaning no more than at presen the means by “ your humble 
servant.” But keeping the poet’s own real sentiments in 
unquestioned sincerity apart—the poems themselves are 


castial moods of hisj/vinged by the chartered hyperbole of the age, with a jealousy 


and misery in the sentiment of friendship which are foreign 
to its nature. The great heart of Shakspeare, when it be- 
stowed its friendship, must have bestowed it largely; but, 
believing this as I do, I would rather refresh my deep and sa- 
cred impression of the belief by a reperusal of his other works, 
than of some of these sonnets, in looking to which it is one 
thing to abjure most solemnly and sincerely any moral blame 
of him for his exaggeration, and another thing to admire the 
hyperbolical as a matter of taste, or to admit it as an index 
to the history of his life. As a guide to the history of his 
life, those sonnets to his male friend are indeed but faint scin- 
tillations. It seems impossible to make out to whom they 
were dedicated. Dr. Drake very plausibly, but by no means, 
I think, conclusively, contends that their object was Lord 
Southampton. If this be the fact, it is rather odd to find 
the poet calling a peer of the realm ‘“‘his sweet boy,” at a 
time when his lordship must have been thirty-six years of 
age. Mr. George Chalmers, whose ingenuity always repays 
its errors, by giving ample occasion for a laugh, insists that 
they were addressed to queen Elizabeth. What must her ma- 
jesty have thought of the twentieth sonnet ? 

Considering these sonnets merely as poems, without refe 
rence to their biographical importance, it is manifest that 
some of them lack an important characteristic of true poetry, 
namely, their being genuine draughts of the poet’s mind; 
for when he extols the personal charms and complexion of 
his friend, we recognise only an assumption of a fictitious 
character, borrowed in moments of thoughtless accordance 
from the capricious roudomontade of the times. To take the 
fashion of the age, and its unmeaning license of language into 
allowance, would be but justice to him if he were the com- 
monest sonneteer, emphatically is it due to his hallowed 
memory asthe master of thehuman heart. Still, at the same 
time, that very allowance leaves his language to be held un- 
meaning, and therefore, in several passages, uninteresting. 
Many of the sonnets, nevertheless, express an unexaggerated 
friendship that is truly Shaksperian and endearing ; and the 
fancy, harmony, and diction of the greater portion of the 
whole collection betoken the hand of a master, They are, 
altogether, the best of our sonnet poetry anterior to that of 
Drummond; for George Steven’s comparison of them with- 


‘. 


of designing politicians ; : 
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Waller’s productions is unworthy of an answer. If the 
same commentator’s question, “ What have truth and nature 
to do with sonnets?” deserve any reply, we may simply ex- 
tinguish it, by telling him that they have as much to do with 
the sonnet as with any other short species of poem. It is 
very true, that any long series of effusions, clothed in uniform 
metre, inspired with slightly varying sentiments, and devoted 
to the same subject, will produce, when collectively read, a cer- 
tain monotonous effect, from which I cannot deny that these 
sonnets are totally free any more than those of Petrarch. 
It is delightful to take a short walk through side-rows of 
sweet briars and honeysuckles; but it would tire us to make 
a day's journey through interminable alleys of them. There 
is no necessity, however, for our making a toil of a pleasure in 
reading either the sonnets of Shakspeare or Petrarch, for the 
character of tedium belongs not to those pieces individually 
any more than the pressure of a crowd belongs to the pre- 
sence of a single person, ‘To say that these sonnets add but 
little to Shakspeare’s fame, is as excusable as to say that a 
considerable rock might appear but as a pebble if it were piled 
on the top of Olympus. But in many of them all the majesty 
and grace of Shakspeare is as distinct, and impress us with 
that peculiar aspect, as if thoughts that voluntary move har- 
monious numbers were the spontaneous respirations of his] 
mind. I was beginning to enumerate the more exquisite 
portion of his sonnets, such as the 8th, the 30th, 123d, and 
others, but let me spare the reader the officious aid of a cice- 
yone, where he may so easily judge for himself. I will not 
preach to his taste and ear by commenting on the exquisite 
richness of music and meaning in the following lines: 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds » 
Amidst impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds— 
Or bends with the remover to remove; " 
O no! it is an ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
Itis the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks; 
But bears it out e’en to the edge of doom. 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 


I never writ, and no man ever loved. TC. 


SSS SEE 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


POLITICAL PARROTS. 


A TRAVELLER gives an account of two parrots, which he saw 
at Cincinnati, and one of which cried out “ hurra for Jackson,” 
while the other screeched “‘ hurra for Adams,” each laughing 
heartily at the end of the refrain. He calls them political 
parrots. This.is known to bea common species in the repub- 
lic, and had already been noticed in political ornithology. They 
sometimes. get into public offices and legislative assemblies, 
where they contrive, occasionally, to pass for birds of wisdom, 
though they continue merely to repeat what they hear. As 
for the laugh or chuekle, it proceeds, now from heedless folly, 
anon from conscious knavery. “Apropos of parrots: Shaks- 
peare has well described, in the Merchant of Venice, two kinds 


“ Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time: 

Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 

And laugh, like parrots, at a bag-piper ; 

And others of such vinegar aspect, 

That they’!! not show their teeth in way of smile, 

Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.”? National Gaz. 


CLIMATE. 


Whoever of our fellow-citizens attaches much importance 
to climate, will find reason to be satisfied with his position, 
when he compares the weather which we have enjoyed for 
some months past, with that which was experienced in Lon- 
don during October, November, and December. It was neces- 
sary to refer to the poets for ideas of a golden sun and azure 
heaven. Some of our readers may recollect Lord Byron’s 
farewell to England, in Beppo: 

*T like the taxes, whenthey are not too many ; 
I like a sea coal fire, when not too dear; 

4 llike a beaf steak too, as well as any; 
Have no objection to a pot of beer; 


I like the weather, when itis not rainy ; 


_ That is, I like two months of every year.’’ Ibid. 


DANCING. 


Dancing, under proper limitations, is a highly salutary 
species of exercise ; but when too long continued, or two vio- 
lently performed, it may be attended with very pernicious ef- 
fects, The exertion of so many muscles as is required in dancing, 
and the quick inspiration of a warm vitiated atmosphere, in 
a crowded room, excite the circulation ofthe blood to as great 


use of liquors and cordials of a heating nature, which augment 
‘still more the motion of the heart; or of ices and iced drinks, 
which suddenly chill the system, together with exposure in a 
state of perspiration, and an insufficient clothing, to the cold 
damp night air—and that unnatural excitement by which 
sleep is banished at the very period when nature calls for re- 
pose, we need not be surprised that spitting of blood and con- 
sumption of the lungs should be frequent among the votaries 
of the ball-room or the midnight assembly. 

We have said that dancing, in moderation, is a salutary 
exercise. But it is so only when every limb and muscle is 
allowed to participate naturally and without constraint in the 
motion thus communicated to the body. When, on the con- 
trary, dancing is performed in a dress by which this is pre- 
vented, to say nothing of the total absence of all grace, in- 
jury, and that of a very serious character, is extremely liable 


jto result. : Foreign Magazine 


SCOTTISH EDITORS. te 

It is worthy of notice how many of the best periodicals at 
present in existence are edited by Scotchmen. There are, in 
the first place, our two leading reviews, the Quarterly edited 
by Mr. Lockhart, and the Edinburgh, edited at first by Mr. 
Jeffrey, and now by Mr. Napier. Then there are two Foreign 
Quarterly Reviews, edited, the one by Mr. Gillies, and the 
other by Mr. Fraser, both Scotchmen. Then comes the maga- 
zines; and first of all"Blackwood’s, the sheet anchor of which 
is Professor Wilson—then the New Monthly, at head of| 
which is Campbell the poet—and Sharpes’ Lon Maga- 
zine, started and supported by Allan Cunningham, Then 
we have two philosophical journals, under the auspices of 
two Scotchmen eminent in science—Dr. Brewster and Profes- 
sor Jamieson. If we next turn to the weekly publications, we 
have the Literary Gazette, so popular both in London and out 
of it, edited by Mr. Jerdan; we have the Atlas, the largest 
paper in England, edited by Mr. Bell; and we have the Spec- 
tator, edited by Mr. Rintoul. As tothe newspapers, they are 
too nume to particularise; but is there not Mr. Stoddard 
of the Times, Mr. Staurt of the Courier, and Mr. Alexander 
of the Morning Journal—three of the most influential of any 
published in the metropolis? Many other Scotch editors are 
scattered over England, whilst we are not aware of a single 
English editor in Scotland, Edin. Lit. Jour. 


‘ ae ; 
MAGISTERIAL INTERFERENCE. 

We do not see how it falls within the province of the legis- 
lator or the magistrate to prescribe for the moral government 
of individuals. Our vices only come within the province of 
the magistrate, when others suffer inconvenience from them. 
Wherever a-facuity is given, that faculty may be abused. A 
man who can read, may read noxious books. The privilege 
of publishing without restraint may be used to the dissemina- 
tion of erroneous doctrines, and false views. Whoever pos- 
sesses the means, may indulge to excess in the pleasures of 
the table. The rich man may drown his senses in wine, and 
the poor man in gin. The wise will be moderate in their en- 
joyments, and the imprudent immoderate. We know of no 


ane by which excess.can be guarded against, except the 


ispositions of individuals, which it is the business of instruc- 
tion and not laws to improve. Of this, however, we are cer- 
tain, that no men are entitled to erect themselves into judges 
of what indulgences ought to be allowed to others. We pro- 
test, therefore, against all reformations effected by magisterial 


line of distinction between 
what is beneficial and what is hurtful? And why should 
difficulties be thrown in the way of those who wish a cup of 
wine, because some may avail themselves of the facilities to 
drink to intoxication ? The rubicund complexions of half the 
people in easy circumstances you meet in the streets, are a 
proof of their deizding az yell as eating more then is strietly 
necessary for their health; but they would resent all attempt 
toregulate their indulgences according to any standard fixed 
by others. The poor people are entitled to the same liberty 
as the rich. When they violate the laws, punish them; but 
donot punish them by sumptuary laws. Blackwood. 


interference. Who shall dra’ ¢ 


ACCIDENT TO MAJOR SNOW. 

As the dixty-seventh regiment was returning from field drill, 
by. some accident Major Snow was thrown off his horse with 
considerable violence. Happily, however, although he is a 
remarkably tall and heavy man, he escaped without injury. 
He afterwards made the accident the subject of a humorous 
equivoque, by assuring a brother officer who rejoined the regi- 
ment a day or two afterwards, that there had been a very heavy 


an extent almost asina fever. When to this is added the 


fall of snow during his absence, Age. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


EFFECT OF WARMTH ON ANIMAL LIFE,—Among animals 
—says Dr. Arnott—the effects of heat are remarkable. The 
dread silence of winter, for instance, is succeeded in spring by 
one general cry of joy. Aloft in the air the lark is evéry where 
caroling; and in the woods and shrubberies, a thousand 
little throats are similarly pouring forth their songs of gladness 
—during the day, the thrush and blackbird near our dwellings, 
are heard above the rest, and with the evening comes the 
sweet nightingale; for all of which it is the season of love 
and of exquisite enjoyment. And it is equally so for animal 
nature generally ; in England, for instance, in April and May 
the whole face of the country resounds with lowings and 
bleatings and barkings of joy. And even man, the master 
of the whole, and whose mind embraces all times and places, 
is far fiom being insensible to this change of season. His far 
seeing reason of course draws delight from the anticipation of 
autumn, with its fruits; and his benevolence rejoices in the 


happiness observed among all inferior creatures; but inde- — 


pendently of these considerations, on his own, ime the re+ 
turning warmth exerts a direct influence. In early life, when 
the natural sensibilities are yet fresh and unaltered by the 
habits of artificial society, spring to man is always a season of 
delight. The eyes brighten, the whole countenance is anima- 
ted, and the heart feels as if new life were come, and has long- 
ings for fresh objects of endearment. Of those who have 
passed their early years in the country, or among the charms 
of nature, as contrasted with the arts of cities, there are few 
who, in their morning walks in spring, have not experienced 


without very definite cause, a kind of tumultuous joy, of which - 


the natural expression would have been, how good the God of 


nature is tous! Spring is a time when sleeping sensibility 


is roused to feel that there lies in nature more than the grosser 


sense perceives. The heart is then thrilled with sudden ees: 


tacy, and wakes to aspirations of sweet acknowledgment. 


Tue PHENOMENA oF L1éHT.—A certain intensity of light— 
observes the same author—is necessary to distinct vision, 
but the degree varies with the previous ; 
person passing from the bright day int 
time may fancy himself in total darkness; 
ting in the room and becoming accustomed to the less light 
so as to see well with. it, he will appear to be almost blind. 


|The dawh of morning after the darkness of night app 


much brighter than an equal degree of light in the evening. 
When, as the night falls, our lamps or candles are first intro- 
duced, the glare is often fora time offensive; and the same 
feeling is still stronger on opening, in the morning, bed-room 
window-shutters or close drawn curtains. After the repose of 


night, the sensibility of the eye is such that the globules of — 


blood in the capillary vessels of the retina produce the impres. 
sion on it of little globes of light crossing among each other 
as the tortuous vessels do. To a prisoner after long confine- 
ment in a dark dungeon, the light of the sun is almost msup- 
portable. And a.dungeon, which to common eyes is utterly 
dark, still to its long held inmate has ceased to be so. There 
are various instances in the records of the barbarous ages, of 
prisoners confined for years in utter darkness, who at last 
could see and make companions of the mice which frequented 
their cells. The darkness of a total eclipse after bright sun- 
shine appears much more deep than that of midnight, because 
of the contrast. The long polar night of months ceases to ap- 
pear very dark to the polar inhabitants, If an eye be directed 
for a time to a black wafer laid on asheet of white paper, and 
afterwards to another part of the shect, a portion of the size 
of the wafer will appear brilliantly illuminated ; for the ordi- 
nary degree of light from it appears intense to the part of the 
eye lately receiving almost none. An eye directed long and 
intensely upon any minute object—as when a sailor watches 
a speck in the distant horizon, supposed to be a pre ce 
a hunter on the brown heath keeps his eye fixed on some game 
nearly of the colour of the heath, or when an astronomer 
gazes long at a little star—has the sensibility of its centre at 
last exhausted, and ceases to perceive the object; but on di- 


recting the axis of the eye a little to one side of the object, so 


that an image may be formed only near the centre, the object 
may be again perceived, and the centre in the mean time en- 
joying repose, will recover its power. q 

But the most extraordinary fact connected with the sensi- 


bility ong retina is, that if part of it be stongly exercised by — 
looking for a time at an object of any bright colour, on then 


turning the eye away or altogether shutting it, animpress 
or spectrum will remain éf the same form as the object late 
contemplated, but of a perfectly different colour, ‘Thus if an 


eye be directed for a time toa red wafer laid on white paper, 


wee 
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and be then’shut or turned to another part of the paper, a 
beautifully bright green wafer will be seen, and vice versa, a 
green wafer will produce a red spectrum, an orange wafer will 
similarly produce a blue spectrum, a yellow one a violet spec- 
trum, &c.; and a cluster of wafers will produce a similar 
cluster of opposite colours. Tf the hand be then held over the 
eyelids to darken the eyes and prevent entirely the approach 
of light, the spectrum of the bright parts will be luminous, 
surrounded by a dark ground, and when the hand is again re- 
moved, the contrary will be true. Again, if the eye bein a 
degree fatigued by looking at the setting sun, or even at a 
window with a bright sky beyond it, or at any very bright 
object, on then shutting it, the lately contemplated forms will 
be perceived, first of one vivid colour, and then of another, 
until, perhaps, all the primary colours have passed in review. 
These extraordinary facts prove that the sensation of light and 
eolour, although excitable-by light, is also producible without 
it. This truth gave ocigsion to Darwin’s ingenious theory, 
that the sensation of any particular colour,.of red, for instance, 
isdependent upon a certain state of contraction of the minute 
fibres of the retina, as the sensation of a particular tone de- 
pends on a certain frequency of vibration of some part of the 
ear—and that the fibres, when fatigued in that condition, seek 
relief when at liberty, by throwing themselves into an opposite 
state—as a man whose back is fatigued by bending forwards, 
relieves himself not by merely standing erect, but by bending 
the spine backwards—which new condition, whether produced 
by light or any other cause, gives the sensation of green. He 
applied his explanation similarly to all other cases of colour. 
It is remarkable that the colours which thus appear opposite 
to each other in kind, are those which when the solar spec- 
trum produced by a prism is painted round a wheel or circle, 
are opposite to each other in place. 


_ S1:K-worms.—It is stated in a memoir published by the 
- royal agricultural society of France, that the use of the chlo- 
ruret of lime, for the purpose of purifying the air in places 
where silk-worms are kept in large numbers, is found to be 
very beneficial. The mortality so common in this insect from 
the miasma of the atmosphere is thus prevented. 
i ims RS 
BEEr-RooT —The manufacture of sugar from beet- 
root is still mal ray rapidly in France, with almost daily 
improvements. Within the last fortnight a manufacturer near 
Paris has taken out a patent, by which he undertakes to di- 
mini @ tine hitherto required for completing the procéss 
atleast one-third. 


er 


Dannecxker.—A colossal statue of our Saviour, executed 
in marble, by Dannecker, of Stuttgard, and which is consider- 
ed as one of the finest specimens of modern sculpture, has 
been transported to Tzarskoie-Celo, in Russia, and placed on 
a pavilion, erected for its reception in the imperial garden. 


ANOTHER NEW INVENTION.—A carriage has been invented 
in England, whichis propelled by two persons, inside, turn- 
ing a windlass. It moves with surprising rapidity. 
Sg er ee 


THE DRAMA.. 


‘ THE PARK THEATRE. 


Tue business of this house appears to be gradually 
improving, but the experiment of re-opening the Bowery 
has so far been attended with but little success. The mana- 

AS gers, to be sure, even in opposition to the intense frost of 
Saturday last, succeeded in deluding a few individuals 
thither, and set Messrs. Barnes and Hackett to try to make 
them laugh: two or three actually attempted to do so, but 
it was too cold to make a joke of, and they desisted forth- 
with. Atthe Park, two new pieces have been brought out. 

- One of them a tolerable farce, entitled “Thirty-three John- 
street,” whose greatest merit is a scene always gratifying to 

eu English or an American audience, namely, a manin a des- 
perate state of intoxication. When naturally played, we 

never recollect to have seen a portrait of this kind fail in 

. eliciting the warmest approbation of both. We presumeit 

“comes home to the bosoms and) business of all.” The 
other was a sprightly, pleasant little opera, called “ Mu- 
sic and Prejudice.” It contains some char! melodies, 
which were as charmingly sung by Mrs, Austin, particularly 
the last ballad, ‘‘ Upon the hill he turned.” The skeleton 
of Shakspeare’s “‘ Tempest,” was also exposed to the public, 
‘ during the last week; and notwithstanding the cruel inge- 
___ nuity exercised in hacking and mangling that wonderful 


ma 


production, glimpses of the superhuman power and beauty 


te 
» 


of the original, were occasionally visiblé. Tt was said, and 
truly said, by a clever writer—that Shakspeare’s plays lost 
more by Stage representation, than | ‘of others gained 
by it ; the one being “like an appren ressed in his Sun- 
day clothes, the other like Apollo tricked out by a tailor.” 
Barry delivered many of the speeches of ‘Prospero well, 
particularly the concluding one, and Hilson, Barnes, and 
Placide deserve praise as Caliban, Stephano, and Trinculo. 
Mrs. Austin’s Ariel is decidedly the best we have ever seen: 
it is more ethereal. Her slight, finely moulded form, and 
rich mellow voice, unbroken by a particle of harshness, 
render her as apt a representative of the “dainty Ariel,” 
as can well be imagined. The lively opera of the “ Caliph 
of Bagdad” has also been twice performed during her en- 
gagement. Of this we have before spoken: the only 
change that has taken place, is, that pe dpenines has been 
promoted to the partof the Caliph, vice Mercer removed ; 
he resigned his former character ef Abdallah to Mrs.Wallack, 
but retained the splendid pair of green fiowsers that used 
formerly to glorify the person of that gentleman, for the ser- 
vice of the Caliph. Neither the opera nor the trowsers suf- 
fered by this arrangement. C. 
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American periodicals.—Reviews have now become an in- 
tegral portion of the literature of every enlightened nation in 
Europe and America. And while by the talent, learning, and 
critical taste evinced in their pages, a pretty fair estimate may 
be formed of the intellectual advancement of a people, their 
generous support may be fairly assumed as an evidence of a 
general thirst for knowledge. To those classes more especi- 
ally, who cannot command leisure for minute and detailed 
reading, they serve as so many labour-saving machines, to 
which odious improvements they are so far dissimilar, that 
instead of destroying the absolute necessity for the labour and 
employment, whose indispensable diminution they ly, they 
both increase the demand, and furnish the sei for its 
more extensive and liberal encouragement. In the United 
States we possess three quarterly reviews, which need not fear 
comparison with the best conducted in Great Britian and 
France, in talent, comprehensive and useful information, and 
moral and political loftiness and independence of tone. As 
a fair specimen of each, the last numbers may be referred to 
with pride and cerifidence. “The &rlicies of which they treat 
are interesting and valuable, their disquisitions carried onin the 
most liberal and impartial manner, their zeal for the advance- 
ment of knowledge and the promotion of letters overflowing 
and their execution unexceptionable, frequently spirited, and 
always rising above mediocrity. 

The North American contains an elaborate, and, as we think, 
enlightened and impartial discussion on the engrossing subject 
of the policy proper to be pursued by our government towards 
the aborigines of the country, and well calculated to soothe 
existing animosities and reconcile sectional discrepancies. A 
continuation of the history of Bolivar and his coadjutors in 
Colombia, furnishes another interesting article. A review of 
Hoffman’s legal work, speaksin the highest terms of praise of 
that useful and successful production. 

The American Quarterly is not less happy than its more 
ancient’ contemporary in the choice of its subjects, and the 
manner in which it recommends them to public notice, The 
defence of classical studies, which has formed so prominent 
and dazzling a theme of the stholar who conducts this period- 
ical, continues to elicit fresh talent in its so much despised 
cause, and to furnish new and unanswerable arguments in its 
claims to universal diffusion. Pitkin’s history of the United 
States, an invaluable repository of facts, and La Fayette’s tour 
through this country, written by Le Vasseur, are among the 
other articles entitled to commendation. 

The Southern Review, the youngest, but By no means the 
least vigorous of the three competitors for literary trimestrial re- 
putation, is uncommonly attractive this time. Its review of 
Hall’s travels is decidedly the most spirited and happily con- 
ceived of any which have yet appeared in either hemisphere. 
A very just and unimpassioned judgment is passed upon the 
military, and would-be scientific traveller. The review of 
Devereux is not less successful than the notice of the previous 
works of the same popular author. All the articles come re- 
commended to the reader by the usual animation of style, 
and high moral tone which have- characterised this journal 
from its commencement, 


Rev. Mr, Schroeder’s address at the opening Sa the New- 


York City Dispensary,—Seldom have we risen from the 
perusal of any discourse which breathed forth a more 


journals in the city. 


mane and liberal spirit. Adorned with the most pertinent 
and chaste figures of rhetoric, it speaks, nevertheless, in the 
most impressive and unfeigned accents of imploring cle- 
mency for the sick and poor. No extraneous assistance was 
in fact needed to commend the claims of. an institution 
which can boast of dispensing efficient aid annually to ten 
thousand destitute sick persons, and of thus directly reliev- 
ing the public burden, which might have else been charged 
with their support. The address of Mr. Schroeder does 
himself credit as a man and a philanthropist, and cannot be 
too widely circulated. ee 


The Evening Journal.—Few newspapets have ever met 
with such decided marks of public support and favour as - 
this unpretending but useful sheet, published in the Bowery. 
It is the third.on,the list of the most extensively circulated 
Its price, accommodated to the means 
of a large portion of the community, does not indicate any 
proportionate want of the ability or information possessed 
by its numerous contemporaries. It displays, on the con- 
trary, an abundant share of talent in the editorial depart- 
ment, and its communicated articles, with afew exceptions, 
have been of a popular and interesting character. We 
refer to the essays which have occasionally appeared, treat- 
ing lightly of subjects beyond the province of any daily 
paper, and which can never be approached with sufficient 
caution and delicacy. The Evening Journal would, we 
think, be seriously improved in its general aspect, if it left 
these topics untouched. In offering this cuggéstion, we arew 
solely actuated by an honest desire of seeing the enterpris- 
ing conductor completely prosperous in the arduous career 
in which he has embarked, and by what we deem essen- 


tial to the preservation of public order and private virtue. 
With the editorial ability and tact of the Journal, every 
one conversant with its columns must be fully satisfied. 


A literary lounge.—Such of our readers as are fond of in- 
dulging in an occasional lounge among the muses, could not 
spend a leisure hour more profitably than at the literary 
emporium of the Messrs. Carvill, Broadway. The rich trea~- 
sures of science and the fine arts which have been amassed 


by these indefatigable caterers for the publietaste, are truly 
delightful, and in many respects astonishing. Their capa- 
cious store is an intellectual repository, which, in a great 
measure, supplies the want of a public library. A foreign 
‘department has been lately added and arranged, under the 
directions of Mr. De Behr, comprising the classical works 
of all nations, both ancient and modern; vizi—German, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, and even Hebrew: 
also, the operas of the immortal Mozart, with Italian words. 
But it is useless to attempt a description of the various 
attractions of this resort. To be duly appreciated, they 
must be visited and inspected. 


Our fair correspondent Thyrza.—Where praise is so well 
deservéd and so entirely gratuitous, as the following tribute 
from the Courier and Enquirer, of the twenty-ninth ultimo, 
we cannot refrain from giving it insertion : 

‘We have often observed the signature of Thyrza in the 
columns of the New-York Mirror, and have always read her 
effusions with pleasure. We judge the writer to be a lady on- 
ly from the signature. Thyrza’s productions bespeak a culti- 
vation of mind, a vividness of imagination, and a refine- 
ment of feeling far above the common pitch. With perhaps 


two or three exceptions, she will not suffer by a comparison 
with the many lady poets of whom our country boasts. - 
Why does she continue incognita? She need not fearsto 
disclose her name.” 


IN : 
‘fl brave girl.—The daughter of a respectable citizen i 


North Second-street—says a Philadelphia paper—had pass- 
ed the evening out at aparty, and returning late, had thrown 
herself on her bed, without changing her dress, to recover 
from a momentary fatigue. After relapsing into a kind of 
slumber, she was startled by feeling a breathing of some 
person near her, and on looking around, discovered, by the 
faint light of the window, the figure of a man standing 
beside her. She immediately seized him by his waist, and 
held him so firmly as to be drawn from her posture, by his 
struggling to free himself; and on his effecting this, and 
escaping to the stairs of the upper story, she retained a hold 
of his garments. During*this she repeatedly called to her 
parent below—“ Father, father ; haste, haste; Ihave caught 
arobber!” The father was too much confused by the sud- 
den and uncommon call to arrive in time to secure the vil- 
lain, who escaped through the garret scuttle, and descended « 
by the roof of the adj ning buildings. e 
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scan - ty the fare, 


I'he highlands! the highlands! far up the grey And a dess at the 


glen, | 
Stands a cozy wee cot wi’ a but and a ben, 


My heart’s in the high - lands, O gin I 


MY HEART’S IN THE 
COMPOSED BY W. H. PHIPPS. 
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were there, 
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door wi’ my auld mither there, 


_= 


|| The highlands! the highlands! O gin I were there, 
Crooniag haste ye back Donald and leave us nae mair.|| Tho’ the mountains and moorlands be rugged and bare, 


Tho’ bleak be the climesand scanty the fare, 
My heart’s in the highlands, O gin I were there, 
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WARIETIES. 


Livy.—When there was that great fire in the seraglio, at 
Constantinople, about fifty years ago, a large portion of the 
furniture, and among the rest, several books were flung into 
the street, The secretary of the French embassy then at 
the porte, happened to be walking that svay, and as he was 
getting as well as he could through the crowd, he saw a 
man, with a large folio volume, which he had opened, but 
could not tell what to make of it. The secretary saw it 
was a manuscript of Livy, and on turning over the leaves a 
little further, found that it had the second decade as well as 
the first, and p ly might have alithat is'lost to vs. He 
offered the man a handsome reward if he would keep the 
book under his long robe, and follow him with it to his 
lodgings. The man agreed to it, and followed him; but the 
crowd and confusion increasing, they were separated, and 
so the secretary lost the opportunity of recovering so great 
a treasure as this would have been to the learned world. 
+“ Expertence.—At a certain age, experience removes the 
bandage which has hitherto prevented us from seeing re- 
ality. This is done by degrees; the illusion does not vanish 
all at once, but grows weaker, and at length wholly disap- 
pears. Fatigued by a vain chase after good, through tortu- 
ous paths, strewed with both thorns and flowers, along which 
the impulse of example and the fever Of the passions hurry 
our steps, we pause; and soon we recall to our recollection 


a straight and even path, not before tried, that of repose; 
we seek it, find it, follow it, and attain our object. Such is 
the usual progress of human life; and the habit of, achiev- 
ing great things does not make us cease to be men. 

ANOTHER sINGER.—A new singer has excited some sensa- 
tion at Vienna, and it is said that she will probably make as 
much noise in the musical wogld as Sontag. She is about 
eighteen years old, and is the daughter of Madame Grun- 
baum, the vocalist. The young lady in question has just 
made a very successful début, and attracts the dilettanti no 
less by her beauty than by her singing. This is the third 
or fourth lady who has been announced in Germany as like- 
ly to replace Gontas, wighont fulfilling that expectation. 

THE RULING PassIon.—It is related in a recent biography 
of Lambert, the astronomer, of Mulhausen, that on being 
asked how he liked an opera at Berlin, to which he had been 
taken by some of his friends, he replied, that he had not seen 
it, as he had been occupied during the entire evening in cal- 
culating the refraction of light from the lustre. 

Horse rapisu.—Horse radish cut into small pieces, and 
chewed in the mouth, is an excellent remedy for hoarseness, 
coughs, colds, and cases of incipient consumption, Several 
cases of its successful application have come within our 
knowledge. 

City oF wasHineTon.—The population of Washington 
city is estimated at nineteen thousand three hundred and 


a 
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teen. There were erected one hundred and forty-eight’ 


dwellings in 1829. The total number of dwellings is three 
thousand and fifty. as 

Lord Peterborough, after a visit to Archbishop Fenelon, 
said, “he was cast in a particular mould, that was never 
used for any body else; he is a delicious creature! but I 
was forced to get away from him as soon as I possibly 
could, for else he would have made me pious.” 

Pertinacity in opinion more frequently arises from a pat~ 
tial view of a’subject than from a full comprehension of it, 
and is not of itself any proof of rectitude of judgment. 

When the English were good catholics they usually drank 
the pope’s health in a full glass after dinner; aw bon pere, 

If the mind be not cultivated in early life, we lose an op- 
portunity of intellectual improvement which no study in a 
later period can repair. : 

To attempt to civilize or moralize a people who are in a 
state of want, as to subsistence, has always proved a for- 
lorn hope. 5 

Coercion, though it may form habits, never forms princi- 
ples—the only security for their permanency, 
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Back—»ack again to their holy fount, 
The dreams of being run : 

From the skies kindled, they remount 
As the eagle to the sun. 


As the pure flame burns towards the heaven 
In its intensity, 

Is there a power which thou hest given, 
That Should net tise zo titée™  —— 

Oh stronger is that eagle’s gaze : 
When his was high in air, 

ma urer glow the living rays 

en their light is kindled there. 


oe the spirit is brighter when its thought 
Is lit from the shrine of heaven, 
The prophet fire is o’er it brought, 
And the prophet mantle given. 
We sip of the bubbles by passion led, 
As they flash delusively, 
But the thirst of the spirit is only fed 
By living waves from thee. 


A DREAM. 


High sounds of festal glee 
Broke forth upon the midnight air ; 
And in the throng I wandered there, © 

Thy form to see. 


Tsaw thee not that‘hour ! _ 
Soft music’s voice was on the wind, 


All eyes were bright, and hearts were kind— 


I felt their power. é 


I heard the joyful laugh; m 
‘The flashing cup like jewels beamed, 
And every Sng with —* teemed— 

I could not q 


The rose and leaf were there, 


~ With freshest. violets entwined, 


In many a beauteous wreath to bind 
.» The fair-one’s hair. 


The merry dance went by, 
And woman seemed a spirit fled ;- 
A happy thing from heaven aped, 

With man to vie. 


The song was heard no more— 
‘Fhe harp unstrung—its echoes spent— 
Methought all steps were homeward bent— 
The feast was o’er. 


I was alone and spoke! 


~ Teall’d aloud thy cherished name, 


Then trembling, forth thy spirit came ! 
I wept! T'woke! © 


THE MAIDEN’S ANSWER.* 
‘And wherefore should I linger here, 
Like summer's latest rose, 
Where every object wakes the tear 
From memory’s urn that flows ? 


, “ The friends that made life’s vernal day 


Nan “= Bee the “ Hunter to:his love,” pubiihed in the last/number of the 


All music to my mind, 
Have passed like autumn birds away, 
And left no note behind. 


Home, with thy free, unsullied mirth, 
How sadly changed art thou! 

The voices of thy ‘household worth, 
Where may I list them now % 

T wander to the narrow bed. 
In dreams to catch them there ; ; 

But silence, asif earth were dead, 
Awakes me to despair. 


Lead on—lead on—I follow thee, 

Be cee of my wintry day! 

though from home my pee shall be, 

+ will nat longer stay. 

ou too shalt one, grave-grown rose, 

Tn thee my pL aie I'fnd : = 
A fit senior of eens 

Left blighted here behind. 


Scenes of my youth’s unclouded years 
I break a Vinding Spats 3 
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ta 


||the tuneful nightingale and, his 


he uncharnell 
= With my last friend I flee, 
His love the only guiding star 


Ye have my last bestgft, sl 
Pherefore in peace farewell 


That hope has mle mes += < 
Flowers—that have dort beneath y hand, 


Lake—by the summer rainbow spanned, 
Lawn—where miy free foot strayed ; 
i Birds—of the swee? fgintlier vate, 
} Ehas—where the zepby2s dwell 


Bowers—of the woodbine shade, 
i 


Home—of my heart’s, remedabered joys, - 
Graves—of my kin—‘arewell ! 
/ Now to the forest’s shadowy depths, 
By thy fond side Pl roain; 
Yet chide not, love, her faltering steps, 


Who leaves her childhoad’s home : 
That dims her parting gaze; 

When grief’s dark shower has passed, more clear 
Loye’s bosom light shall blaze. PRorTevs. 


if 
| 
| And chide thou not the gushing tear, 


ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


THE REFORMATION, | 


A 
Axour a century ago—I x 2 am not much out of the | 


|| way as to the time, for it was in #ie “honey-years” of my 
good great grand parents—I say “homey-years,” for, in those 
primeval days, people, even of the first society, were in the 
habit of numbering by years, and as now by moons, that 
blissful season of marriage, when 
joy to the happy pair, as ‘the genial opening of spring is to 
mate. It was in 
those happy days then that there cameto New Town, a vil- 
lage not far from this city, a stranger from’ themothe 
try ;” he was a young man, ‘uncommonly han 
and of prepossessing manners, and bis ¢ 
j;Cazzling: 2y WWiite, that ize was eal 
bitants far and ear. Was aise 
none could ever persuade him to reveal. Hie educa 
so far above his avowed calling of ‘ wool-comber 
was generally supposed to be-a wandering p 
genteel parentage. ak: 

Dressed in a white fleecy habit, with his hat slouched ™ 
his temples, he went from farm to farm pursuing his o 
tion with great industry, and would, aftera day of hard labour, 
pocket at sun-set his copper pence with perfect sang froid, to 
tell them out at evening in a very different humour to'the tune, 
of the.potent mug—and he could not choose but feel its in- 
fluence, for then 

‘The mugs were large, the drink was wondrous strong !"? 
and again and again it was replenished, until his wits began 
to turn. 

And love too, was in the cup when mingled and presented 
to him by the hand of Nannette, the pretty bar-maid; there 
was something ‘so attractive, he said, in the little toss of her 
head—one of the finest * world—and in the ingenuous 
expression of her dark eyes when she staid the cup to entreat 
the young wool-comber to beware of the spectre at the bottom, 
which Halkin, the witty publican, had graven there in rude 
device to prevent Susan, his tasteful spouse, from sipping too 
deeply. 

But of small avail was Nannette’s gentle counsel to James; 
for the oftener he sav, her, and tasted the seductive beverage, 
the dearer he loved the» one,‘and the deeper he quaffed the 
other; altogether regardless of the frightful spectre, till Weary 
and overcome, he would sometimes sink to sleep with his 
head against the counter. It was then that Nannette could 
contemplate, without embarrassment, the beauty of his features 
and complexion, and the dark luxuriant curls which surmount- 
ed his high and polished forehead; and often too, she would 
draw near that she might look upon the silken lid wherein 
an eye rested that could open to the morning brilliant as its 
own beam. 

This contemplation, though one of great interest, conveyed 
no hearts-ease* to the simple, yet le Nannette. She 
sighed to think that so fine a specimen of human nature 
be so lost to the virtue and charms sei That 


ad 
= 


if care of heaven. 


'to make herself useful vehere she Was dependent. 
grateful tow, for t 


then her attendance at the bar was dispen 


is as new and creative of 


‘)she profitedsmuch mor 
who examined sidre 
j alici ng the approbation o: 


manly graces anda superior zaind, she had early discovered, 
fer Nannette was in.no way deficient in observation; and her 
kind heart tenderly pitied,but she meant not to love James, 
Nannette was not the lawful inheritor of the title of bar-maid 
—she was the daugliter of a French officer, a prisoner of war, 
who had died and left his accomplished child to poverty and 


But Nannette was as,amiable as she was lovely, and peated 
was 
ous attenlifons paid to her departed 
ther by the worthy a with whom she resided; and, with 
all humility and cheerfulness, she gave the sparikfing cup to 
éach new-comer through the week, and cast up the scores on 
Saturday-night to the perfect delight of Halkin, who would 
rub his hands and cry, “dear me, what a fine creature! pity 
it were not a boy, to look to my out-door affairs too.” 
On Sundays Nannette shone the star of the mo for 
ith that she 
might go to church to lay in a stock of edification to fortify her 


jyoung heart against the machinations and assaults of t 


evil one, to which her exposed mee might render it a 
prey; and Nannette continued to <in piety and purity of 
conduct, (a refined nature is not easily perverted) notwith- 


\ceanding the many toils she had to encounter. 


Nor w in and his good wife losers by the pr ion 
they exte to the beautiful orphan; for half their stom 
was drawn thither by the light of her countenance. She was 


the real sun of which their gilded sign presented only the 
fainter rays. Nannette was intellectual too, in spite of the bar ; 
for even amidst her daily avocations, so entirely mechanical, 
there was little to disturb the workings of fancy; andif “the 
proper study of mankind is man,” she had certainly an op- 
portunity of acquiring knowlefige. Indeed it was surprising 
to observe how'she would turn all things to good account ; 

even the spectre at the bottom of the mug conveyed to her 
mind a deeper lesson thangwas intended by the artist, And 


noral than did many of those 
y fhe ee devices ustly 
Bn aged and thinking part of the 


ss 


Je world around her. © 
& for lovers, they came in swarms—many vowed eternal 
a few offered marriage, ll sighed from the bottom 
heir hearts. Even the you lergyman ,of the village 
rould lay greater stress upon “ heaven be with youl” and 


pray with more feryour whenever Nannette graced the church, 


with her presence. And there was the Wiser son of Escula- 


plus too, who would oftener than need, bare her beautiful arm 


and feel her healthy pulse, that he rajehe judge with more 
certainty of the improvement of his patients; and then he 
would pat her soft and rosy cheek, and marvel how the crifaSon 
current could flow so readily there. 

But all these things made little impression upon the heart of 
Nannette. In fact, she forgot th them the next moment. But, 
in regard to James, it was not so. She could well remember 


whatever he said or sungyfor he was musical as well as literary 
and to every look and action of his, her bosom bore record. 
There was something, she thought, so novel in his appearance, 
so superior in his person and manners to any one she had 
seen—he was so gentle and persuasive in his language—had 
such depth of feeling, that, in spite of his failing, she felt 
greatly interested in his happiness. Then he was astranger, 
an offcast of fortune, like herself, and a claim upon her 
sympathy—therefo: e could not but fim very sincerely 
—sand very sincerely, too, did she love him; but more of that 
hereafter. 

At this juncture she was sorely disturbed by his increasing 
inebriety. Each successive night (Sundays only excepted) 
beheld him still the insatiate votary of the odious mug, while 
the hideous figure at the bottom, instead of repulsing him, 
seemed to have acquired the fascination of an angel. And 
when a friend kindly interfered to admonish and warn him 
of his ruin, he would gaily answer, “nay, now, why bid me ~ 
despair when there are but twenty-nine lives between me and 
a title, a time-honoured name, and a large estate?’ oo 
often repeated by James in his hours of deliri 
small respect was paid to his pretentions by the motley 
that gathered nightly about him, while all pronaunced hat to 
be a lost man. % 
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Nanette alone cherished the only glimpse of his reform. 
She had observed that on the Sabbath day he invariably for- 
bore to taste the alluring cup. Dressed in a clean suit of 
lambs-wool, he would, on those days, attend her to church, 
and while there, the decency of his devotion, being with all 
humWity, and the fervency of his response, formed a singular 
contrast with his free libations during the rest of the week ; 
while the evening of each sacred day witnessed their vows of 
love and faith. Seated beneath the broad spreading willow, 
at the back of the church, many an hour was spent in improv- 
ing conversation, and an interchange of affections. The 
murmuring of the little brook at their feet filled the pauses 
love made, and banished from the hum of* noisy insects that 
monotomy of sound which is too apt to pervade the retreats 
of wood and grove, while the moon looked down upon their 
beautiful and holy intercourse—and seldom has her beams 
illumined fairer countenances, or forms more perfect from the 
hand of heaven. : * 

Thus, between piety and love, was each first day hallowed 
by the youthful pair; but the remainder of the week was, to 
him, a blank of time, and to her, a period of severe trial. 

Weeks and months passed away, and the hateful mug was 
for ever at his lips. In vain Nannette sighed and gently re- 
proved; no amendment was visible in the conduct of James; 
on Sundays only did his countenance bear the perfect stamp ; 
then, indeed, it was radiant with beauty and intelligence. One 
evening James had taken an inordinate measure, and lay ex- 

' tended along the bench of theinn; the good hostess, who was 
busy in preparing for a public parade, found the unfortunate 
youth very much in her way, and, with little ceremony, 
ordered her servants to convey the intemperate wretch to the 
porch, and lay him by the side of Keeper, the dog, as a fit 
companion for brutes only. The injunction Kg instantly 
obeyed, and he was borne into'the porch, incapable of making 
the least resistance, yet perfectly sensible of his degraded con- 
dition, and stung to the soul by the severe reproof. 

The faithful Keeper, now his only friend, as if insympathy 


with his sufferings, began to lick his hands and face, which} 


kindness James endeavoured to prevent, but found that he had 
not power to move alimb; and, in the anguish of his wound- 
ed feelings, he exclaimed, e* 

‘Gracious heavens ! am I indeed so lost? Shall I be hence- 
forth a thing for men to buffet—to scoff and jeer at? A pro- 
digal, fit only to herd with swine! Thou, Keeper, art too 
wa a dog for sucha one!’ ad . al 


The morning of the following day ‘the young wool-comber } « 


was no where tobe found. Inquiry was made at the different 
farm houses, but to no purpose ; it was supposed that he had 
left the town during thei tt of his mortification. 
pretty Nannette was no longer visible at the inn, while 
story of their flight soon spread'through the village and bec 
at least a nine day’s wonder among the inhabitants. 

Many years hay passed away, and the lovesof James and 
Nannette was an affair almost forgotten, when judge H., a 
wealthy farmer of New Town, was tempted by business or 
pleasure, to cross the uncertain wave, and visit home, “the 
mother country.” (Thus was the favoured isle denominated 
by the English-Americans even to the period of our division.) 

Having. accomplished the objects of his voyage, he bade 
adieu to the great metropolis, and took post chaise for the 
nearest sea-port town, from whence he purposed to sail for 
America in a few days. He had not driven far from London 
when a coach and four attempted “to pass him on the road. 
Some difficulty occurred to prevent its progress, owing to the 
awkwardness of the post-boy. ‘The gentleman in the carriage 
looked from the window to give orders to his attendants, and 
his eye met that of judge H., who also had leaned forward that 
he might observe how matters were about to be arranged. In 
a momentasmile of joyous recognition lighted up the features 
of thestranger, whose dress and mantis comported well with 
the splendour of his vehicle. - 

“ Good heavens}? he exclaimed, “is not this my friend-F. 
of Long Island? Surely it is he ;’ and in the next moment 
he was atthe side of the chaise. 

* You have pronounced my name, most certainly,” replied 
the worthy. farmer; “but how you could have known it, is to 
me a riddle.” 

“ Look well at me, I pray you,” and the stranger drew him- 


self up to his full height, and, raising his hat, continued, 


“examine my features carefully—are they not familiar to you?” 

“ They are not indeed, sir,” replied H., after a few moments 
intent survey of the noble and graceful figure before him. “I 
do assure you that tomy knowledge I neyer saw you till this 
hour, or my memory is unusually treacherous ;” he then mur- 
mured out something of the unmerited honour, &c., and bid- 
ding a “ good morrow,” was about to drive off. 
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“Stay ,sir,” cried the stranger; “can it sible that oo 
have forgotten James, the unfortunate woc l-comber, who, 
but ten years since, soughta living through your town ?” 

“Who? What? This James, who disgraced himself at 
Halkin’s by his intemperance? and finished by stealing away 
the sweetest “me ever blossomed in our soil! Do my 
eyes—my ears hear aright?” and the good farmer raised his 
hands in utter astonishment, i ” 

“J perceive you are oreatly*surprised at the change in my 
appearance and circumstances, and very naturally ; but do you 
not remember I used often to tell you that there were but 
twenty-nine lives between me and a title with a large estate ? 
Time has swept away those barriers, and Iam now in quiet 
possession of a fortune more than sufficient for one that early 
knew the most trying vicissitudes of life. She, of whom you 
i spoke, the dear, the lovely Nannette, the partner and soother 
} of my sorrows, is now the sharer of my prosperity—the happy 
wife and mothex.:. Come home with me—my estate lies not 
far from this, and you may then have it in your power to con- 
vey to the good people of Long Island a just idea of the im- 
proved fortunesof Fair James the wool-comber, and the pretty 
Nannette the bar-maid.” PJ; 
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WaverLey Novets.—The genius of Walter Scott knows 
no bounds. Not satisfied with shaving furnished the world 
with the most captivating series of fictitious histories, he re- 
sumes his pen in his advanced age, to improve their general 
appearance, to illustrate their obscure points, and supply such 
deficiencies as the haste of composition, urged by the unceas- 
ing and: untiring demand fromthe groaning press had allowed 
to enter, insensibly to himself and the millions of his readers, 
into their composition. Additional prefaces, expository anec- 
dotes, and corrections of the main text, are the fruits of this| 
laudable determination. The new edition of the Waverley 
novels thus improved, has scarcely been announced before its 
first volumes are already re-published in this country. Such 
is the eager and enlightened zeal entertained by booksellers in 
the United States to gratify a literary taste, diffused far and 
wide among the people. And yet narrow minds love to indulge 
in ia and petty sarcasms upon the absence of taste 
} for letters in this country! Such pitiful insinuations betray 
| at once the humble rank and limited knowledge of those who 
on lit'in their fiippant ttcrance. The re-publication of the 
invaluable new edition, go fresh from the hands of the great 
author,.has been undertaken in Boston, and will compare 
favorably, in typographical execution, with its great British 
rototype. We have received a copy of the work, as far as 
rinted, from Mr. C. 8. Francis, Broadway—at whose well 
ished Parthenon bookstore and reading room, it may be 
had at.a, very moderate price. mt 

AN,AMERICAN coMIG ANNUAL.—Finn and Johnson, of 
Boston, have clubbed together to produce a comic annual for 
the next season of gift books. ‘ Johnson,’ says the Evening 
Post, “has been called the Cruikshank of the country, and 
Finn is no less our Hood. The two together will doubtless be 
able to concoct a book that shall force the most grave and me- 
lancholic reader to smile.” 

Jerrerson’s works.—A second edition of the works of 
Thomas. Jefferson will shortly be put.to press by the brothers 
Carvill, of this city, and Messrs. Gray and Bowen, of Boston. 

Tuer prrormED.—A new'drama, under this title, written 
by Richard Penn Smith; has been produced in Philadelphia. 
It was entirely successful. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


BAD HABITS. 


inest senseless and indetensibie that any person, allowed the 
luse of aj pen can indulge, and one which we would think 
altogether inconsistent with the manners of a gentleman, 
is the too common practice of throwing ink about the floor 
when writing, at every dip of the pen; the,greatest part of 
the indelible liquid being appropriated to the benefit of the 
clothes, the furniture, or the carpets, and the remainder ap- 
plied to the proper use and end of the dye, in colouring the 
paper. The excuse of some for this careless and. indelicate 


Onz of the most thoughtless habits a man can fall inte, the 


custom is, that their attention is so completely engrossed by 
the magnitude or intense interest of the object on which their 
mind is employed, that they know not whether their ink is 
dropt on their paper or thrown upon their neighbour's clothes. 
But in such cases one should write where the shoe*black 
| cleans boots, where the blacking he scatters about can do no 


y, or in some place prepared for such usage. Still the 
abominable habit acquired in the office will follow insensibly 
into the parlour, and the slovenliness of the lawyer render the 
student a nuisance wherever he finds a pen and ink to fliré 
with. (Could not a pen that would deliver a certain quantity 
of ink only, be invented for the use of these ink throwers f 
I know a clerk in a certain office, who has become so noto- 
rious for this habit, after spotting a dozen garments for his fel- 
from him as instinctively as from a cut- 
tle-fish, and give him elbow and spatter-room whenever he 
sits down to write, How many lady’s dresses have been dis- 
figured or spoiled by this practice, I cannot name. But this 
I know, that my carpets, my floors, and every thing about my 
house, owe their inky nebula to the hands of friendly visiters 
who have had occasion to write in my premises, and with all 
my habitual care to prepare and Keep my writing materials, 
have thrown more ink about them than they put on their 
paper. Ihad escaped, however, almost harmless for some 
years, and had often congratulated myself on running scot-free 
so long, when my good fortune was interrupted, the other 
day, by a black and ‘sinister occurrence, in spite of all my 
precautions to the contrary. A young acquaintance, who 
sometimes visits my family, and whose good sense and accom: 
plishments forbade the suspicion of any such fault, called at my 
house in my absence, and, being possessed of handsome lite- 
tary acquirements, was requested by one of my daughters to 
write a piece in her album. He ie accordingly, and 
left in the book a specimen of respectable poetic talents, but 
on the floor a memento of the most detestable habit I am ex- 
posing. The carpet, being of a dark hue, sustained no visible 
damage ; but the floor, uncovered in the recess of the window 
received marks that will remain as long as the wood, to re- 
mind us of ‘an unwelcome guest, and caution against him i 
future. The encomiums on his conduct he received, from both 
the male and female part of my family, he may imagine, on 
recollecting the remarks he heard on the bad pens and slo- 
venly writing by which some gentlemen had displayed their 
neatness and taste in the book. I hope he will take a hint 
from this representation, leave the offensive practice with his 
bachelorship in the office, and take good care, as he values the 
good wishes of the girls for his agreeable society, or the good 
will of their parents, in countenancing such ink-spirters, 
wherever he goes, to sink the character of the lawyer, quid- 
nunc, or philosopher, and be sure that. he does not, in so dura- 
ble and undesirable a manner, leave’ hi 


is mark behind him. He. 


# 


ANACREON MOORE. 


As this inimitable poet subsequently atoned, in a volun 
tary and handsome apology, for his boyish libels on Ameri- 
can character and manners, in the year 1801, we have 
freely forgiven him, although we cannot forget the repeat- 
ed prostitution of his fine talents in thus satirizing his 
hospitable entertainers. We therefore .select one pas- 
sage, from his eighth epistle, addressed to Spencer, which 
we think will not be uninteresting to our readers.- In his: 
beautiful apostrophe to Mr. Dennie, then editor of the Port 
Folio, and a little circle of literary friends, to whom the latter 
had introduced the young poet, we find the following lines - 
‘Oh! if America can yet be great, 

If neither chain’d by choice, nor damn’d by fate 
To the mob-mania, which imbrutes now, 
She yet can raise the bright but temperate brow 
Of single majesty—can grandly place 

An empire’s pillar upon freedom’s base, 

Nor fear the mighty shaft will feebler prove 

For the fair capitol that flowers above! 

If yet, relieved from all that vulgar throng, 

So vain of dulness, and so pleased with wrong, 
Who hourly. teach her like themselves to hide 
Folly in froth, and barrenness and pride— 

She yet can rise, can wreathe the attic charms 
Of soft. refinement round the pomp of arms, 
And see her poets flash the fires of song, 

To light her warriors’ thunderbolts along ! 

It is to you—to souls, that favouring heaven 
Has made like yours—the glorious task is given.”* 


However sincerely we regret the narrow political preju- 
dices of the youthful poet, at this early period of his bril- 
liant career, we have no objection to the foregoing compli- 
ment to Mr. Dennie and his friends. The talented and 
accomplished editor of the Port Folio was the successful 
pioneer who gallantly led the way in the march of American 
literature. Our country owes him much, and every liberal 
and enlightened mind is happy to acknowledge the obliga- 
tion. To his genius and talents we are indebted, in no 
small degree, for having already realised the semi-predic- 
tion contained in the above extract. Stimulated by his ex- 
ample and success, other and more ‘youthful adventurers 
have taken the field, reaped rich harvests of laurels, 
Experience has convinced us, that the pillar of freedom is 
not rendered more feeble by the flowery capital of polite 
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literature, which now surmountsit. Columbia has “ wreath- 
ed the attic charms of soft refinement round the pomp of 
arms.” She has, in more instances than cam be readily enu- 
merated, ‘seen her poets flash the fires of song to light the 
thunderbolts of her warriors.” And what is more, she has 
(since the first publication of the satirical epistle, from 


which the foregoing extract is made) by her progress. in|| 


the arts and sciences, and her feats in arms, secured the 
friendship, elicited the admiration, and commanded the re- 
spect of every civilized nation on the globe, Ww. 


ORIGINAL EPILOGUE. 
The following epilogue, written at the request of the author 
of a new melo-drama, lately produced at the Park theatre, 
founded on Cooper’s last novel, entitled the “Wept-of-Wish-ton- 


wish,” was spoken at the conclusion of the play by Mrs. Sharpe, 
in the character of Narra-Mattah, and received with reiterated 
bursts of applause. Whether the epilogue saved the play, or 
Mrs. Sharpe saved the epilogue, it is not ours to say; perhaps 
‘a little of both.” At any rate, this publication of the poetry 
will not blight a single leaf in the laurel chaplet of its author, 
Samuel Woodworth, esq. i 
Narrah-Mattah enters, speaking to herself. 

‘Vhe curtain’s down—and while they’re all behind 

Doffing their pilgrim dresses—I’ve a mind - 

At the gay modern world to have one peep, ca 

And just say “how d’ye you?” before I sleep, 

(Looks round the boxes.) 

But how is this? am I to understand 

That these ate the descendants of that band 

Of pious plain-clad pilgrims, who came o’er 

To seek for freedom on this western shore? 

Why—where’s the plain mob cap? the russet gown ? 

The puritanic coat? the close-cropt crown ? 

Where’s all that neat simplicity of dress 

Which marked the puritans? Egad! I guess 

T wan’t alone—more of them must have wed 

With native chiefs, and mingled white and red; 


Else why this taste for feathers, beads, and shells, 
Tn their descendants? Why do modern belles 
Paint their sweet faces, and from either ear 
Suspend those sparkling trinkets? And then here, 
(eiching her own arm.) 
So modestly to bury half their charms, 
Tn those huge silken bags that hide their arms! 
O there’s ral blood in some of your blue veins, 
And so there is in yours, ye dapper swains, 
Or what’s’the meaning of those dandy chains 
soms to your pockets ? 
I wonder if you modern beaux wear lockets ! 
Nay, hope’not to escape me—you will fail, : 
Those treacherous square-toes, (laughing’) I shall know 
your trail. (looks at the second tier.) 
I see you there, but I wont tell your name, 
He with the whiskers—yes—that’s him—the same ; 
A mighty chief of some great tribe, no doubt, 
You need not tell me—I shall make it out : 
Yes, yes—I see—it plainly now appears, 
~ Those artificial whiskers hide long ears! 
But he with that blue blanket on one shoulder, 
And feathered lip, must be achief still bolder ;_ 
Perhaps a sachem, sagamore, or scribe, 
O, I perceive, he’s of the cockney tribe. 
But what is that thing ?—yonder—up above ? 
He with the eye-glass? There! he’s dropt his glove ; 
What tribe claims him—or it—that taper shape ? 
I've strong suspicions it roust be the ape! 
You needn’t smile, here, in the pit, below, 
For I’ve a word with you before I go. 
Yes, do smile! In mercy don’t look grave, 
For ’tis your tribe must either damn or-save 
_ The little bantling just gone off the stage. 
rget its faults, but not its tender age. 
What if it be a little rude and wild, 
Remember that a parent loves his child : 
And Pll be sworn he’s somewhere here to-night, 
With feelings none can know but they who write. 
So be good-natured, now, ye critic tribe; 
Nay, do not frown—can I not name some bribe ? 
Yes, here it goes—don’t let the new play fall, 
And Narrah Mattah vows to kiss you all. 
’Tis safe! ’tis safe! your generous hands decide it; _[it. 
There, (kissing her hand) take a kiss among you, and divide 


A good man’s piety and virtue are not distinct posses- 
sions; they are himself, and all the glory which belongs)to 
the ngs to himself. What is religion? Nota oh 
inhabitant, not something alien to our nature, which comes 
and takes up its abode in the soul; it is the soul itself, 
lifting itself up to its Maker. What is virtue? It is the 
soul listening to, and revering and obeying, a law, which 
belongs to its very essence, the law of duty. We some- 
times smile when we hear men decrying human nature, and 
in the same breath exalting religion to the skies, as if reli- 


‘|| gradually unbended from his rather aristocratical reserve, and 


gion were anything more than human nature, acting in 
ebedience to its chief law. Channing. 
: * ¥y ¥. : . ; 
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SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED CILARACTERS, 
" / JOHN RANDOLPH. 

THE avidity with which all classes of readers. seek af- 
ter detailsgof the peculiarities and private habits of cele- 
brated individuals, is one @ prominent charasteristics 
of the present reading age; and is, perhaps, a sufficient 
apology for the insertion of the following sketch in the co- 
lumns of the Mirror, a miscellany expressly designed 

“ To show the manners living as they rise.”’ 

The distinguished character who forms the subject of this 
article has, for many years, held an elevated position among 
his fellow-citizens. His actions and his talents have been 
lsubjected to no “ gentle” species of criticism, and every 
anecdote respecting him has. eagerly been sought after by 
the conductors of the “press,” to gratify the curiosity of] 
their readers. His fame also hag reached the other hemis- 
phere ; nor do we fear a refutation when we assert, (from 
actual observatior,) that the name of John Randolph is as 
familiar in Europe, and more particularly in Great Britain, 
as the most celebrated living American. 

It was our good fortune, some few years since, to make 
a passage from Liverpool to New-York with this extraordi- 
nary man, and the impression made on us by his varied ta- 
lents, his deep, but sarcastic remarks on men and things, 
and his peculiar original character, has been so vivid and 
lasting, that we have ventured to give to the public some of 
the incidents connected with that intercourse, in the hope 
that the detail will not be considered uninteresting. 

It is generally acknowledged, that men are seen in their 
true natural guise during a sampeyees. The man of the 
world may at first. incase himself in reserve, or the design- 
ing may spread the lures of blandishment or courtesy to 
disguise the infirmities they know themselves the possessors 
of; but the monotony and the tedium of their situation 
soon dissolve these safeguards, and the “natural man” 
stands confessed, 

‘With all his imperfections on his head.’? 

Our party consisted of seven in number, all males, Mr. Ran- 
dolph and a young Caroliniam were the only Americans. The 
remainder were from different parts of Europe, and all con- 
siderably junior in years to our distinguished fellow passenger. 
It may consequently be supposed that the post of honour, an 

other like courtesies, were awarded to Mr. Randolph with that 
readiness which the young are ever willing to concede to ac- 
knowledged celebrity under any cireumstances which bring 
themin collision. This willingness on our part to conciliate his 


good opinion, appeared to gratify him exceedingly, and we were | 


not the losers by our just and well timed civility; for he| 


became at once free and communicative; nor did one mis- 
understanding, or harsh expression occur among us during 
the whole unusually long passage. We mention this circum- 
stance, as it is generally supposed that Mr. Randolph is no 
very pleasant companion on a sea voyage; on the contrary, 
with us he-was in an eminent degree agreeable and concili- 
ating. He quickly ascertained our several positions in society, 
and finding’we possessed claims to respectability, those claims 
were readily allowed, and an equal footing of intimacy was 
the immediate result. 

We shall not attempt to detail his many shrewd observa- 
tions, noted at the time, nor shall we delineate the numerous 
peculiarities, so strikingly characteristic, our limits will not 
admit of such an elaborate undertaking; a brief sketch of 
a few of the more prominent must suffice for this article. 

The rather singular appearance of Mr. Randolph, and his 
peculiarly constructed organs of speech, are facts known to ail 
who have ever seen and heard him. On foreigners these 
singularities make perhaps a more forcible impression than on 
his countrymen. “Can it be possible that this is the cele- 
brated man, whose eloquence arrests the attention of a listen- 
ing senate, and keeps alive the interest for hours undiminish- 
ed?’ is a question I have heard foreigners frequently put. 
But once under the influence of his conversational powers, 
and the surprise speedily vanishes. The comprehensive mind 
is soon developed, the close observer of human nature is quick- 
ly perceptible, and the refined scholar stands before you, united 
with the polish of the gentleman and the experienced man of 
the world. 

The somewhat aristocratical notions of Mr. Randolph 
have frequently exposed him to the attacks of his antago- 
nists. It is true these feelings are predominant with him; 


they are, as it were, incorporated with his character, and 
form perhaps the basis of that unyielding and uncompromis- 


ing consistency which has marked his political career. It 
was his boast with us, that he “ had, on nearly all occasions, 
divided with a minority” and that, during a long public 
life, he had never departed from the principles adopted in 
the commencement of his career. His attachment to a 
monarchical form of government hasalso been urged against 
him. During a daily intercourse of several weeks, we never 
detected this predilection, although the conversation turned 
on subj which naturally would have elicited such an 
expression of his sentiments, did they exist, for he was in 


| all his communications open in the extreme; and whenever 


the relative merits of a monarchical, or republican govern- 
ment were discussed, he openly and unequivocally declared 
his preference to republican institutions. He had, during 
his late visit to the United Kingdom, travelled through Ire- 
land, then in an extremely disturbed state. In reply to a 
remark of the writer, respecting that unhappy appendage 
to the British dominions, he said, ‘‘ Sir, Ireland is a mejan- 
chely proof of the effects of monarchy, and its attendant 
evils. In America, such a state of moral and civil degrada- 
tion could not exist. I cannot conceive it possible for 
‘the human species to fall lower in the scale of degradation 
than Ireland exhibits them.” “May not the indolence of the 
national character have.some part in this state of things ?” 


was the rejoinder of the writer.—‘ No sir,” was the reply, - 


‘the government, constituted as it is, is the sole cause. In 
America we have no slaves, but such as the institutions we 
escaped from has bequeathed us as a curse: there every 
man works for himself, not for an overpampered aristocra- 
cy—and the consequence is, every man may become inde- 
pendent by patience and industry.” This naturally led to 
a review of that anomaly in the constitution of American 
government, the first act of which declared “all men free 
and independent.” This proved rather a sore subject to the 
great Virginian proprietor, “Look,” said he to an English- 
man, who ventured a remark on the slave-holding states, 
“at your West India possessions, manumize the thousands 
of slaves there before you attack us for similar injustice.— 
Our participation in this reprobated violation of the rights 
of man, has been the act of Great Britain; she left us the 
curse, which it will take ages to disincumber ourselves from,” 
and then returning to the stateof Ireland, he said,—“ our 
slaves, degraded as they may be, are far preferable in theix 
situation to the poor of that unhappy country.” H*, 
[To be concluded in our next.} 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Srarve or Ctinton.—The directors of Clinton-hall associa- 
tion, some time since, applied to Mr. Hughes, the sculptor, 


| for the model of a projected statue of our late governor, in- 


tended for the front of Clinton-hall. This model has been 
completed, and the exquisite accuracy of its execution has 
so fully satisfied the directors that they have ordered one of 
marble, larger than life, for the embellishment of the front of 
that magnificent edifice. Mr. H. was the pupil of the cele- 
brated Flaxman, and we hazard little in saying, that this 
single specimen of his talents will establish for him a reputa- 
tion that will reflect new honour on his preceptor. Although 
Mr. Hughes never saw De Witt Clinton, he has still, by the 
aid of prints and portraits, produced the most perfect and 
accurate delineation of the imposing features which distin 
guished that profound statesman that we have ever seen. 
The lofty brow, 


“The front of Jove himself, 
“ An eye like Mars, to threaten and command,”’ 


are all there, and admirably expressed. A statue made from 
this model, will be a rich embellishment for the. front of the 
building for which it is intended. 

Patents.—The Washington annual report of patents 
comprises four hundred and forty-seven claims to inventions, 
&c. Of these four hundred and forty-seven inventions, the 
state of New-York has contributed one hundred and fifty. 
seven—more than a third of the whole number. Massachu- 
setts has produced fifty-nine, the next highest number. For- 
ty-six patents have been taken out by persons resident in 
Pennsylvania, forty-five by persons resident in Connecticut, 
and fifty by persons residentin Ohio. Delaware, Illinois, and 
Mississippi have contributed no inventions this year, 

Guass crocx.—A clock, composed almost wholly of glass, 
has lately been presented, among other curious pieces of me- 
chanism, to the London society of arts. 

“Sream-enornes—There are now three complete ang ex- 
tensive establishments in Baltimore for making steam-engines~ 

Steam mitt.—A steam mill, for the manufacture of rice 
flour, is now in fall operation near the “ city block,” Baltimore 
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AN EVENING AT THE THEATRE. 

Ir is a pleasant thing for any one who is fond of plays and 
players, after the cares and business of the day are satisfac- 
torily over, topfind himself snugly ensconced in a quiet and 
comfortable corner of a box five minutes previous to the 
rising of the curtain, with a fair prospect of . % four 
hours’ rational amusement before him. An evening so 


spent is good for the health, spirits, and understanding, and | 


leaves the morals just about where it found them, neither 


much better nor worse, except, indeed, as they are improv- | 


ed through the medium of the understanding.) The stage, 
like every thing that has been made much the subject of 
controversy, has been greatly over-rated, both for good and 


for evil, especially in regard to the impression it makes upon | 


a gentleman’s virtue: Its opponents have accused it of 
clearing a man’s morals out of him in the most wholesale 
and expeditious manner; not in fact leaving him where- 
withal to save him from the gallows; while its advocates, 
in the opposite extreme, contend that it possesses the sin- 
gular property of filling a person with as much morality as 
he can well hold; and rather more, indeed, than he can 
decently and profitably get along with, as this world is con- 
stituted, without injuring his wife and family, and being 
obliged to “ eat his mutton cold.” The truth is, that both 
parties ‘have told a great many lies about the matter, and 
written more nonsense than it is wholesome to read; and 
both have volunteered much solemn foolishness and ill-tem- 
pered declamation in their zeal to.serve the cause of truth. 
The one wil! gravely cite, as an argument, and a case in 
point, that “the three young men who lately robbed their 
employers to a considerable amount, were very frequently 
in the habit of attending the theatre ;” to which they might, 
with equal propriety and sagacity, have added, that these 
three young men were regularly in the habit of eating their 
dinner, and that the greatest depredator had long evinced a 
strange and suspicious partiality for roast pig; the one in- 
stance being just as logical a deduction of effects from 
causes as the other. Then the Solomons, on the opposite 
tatk, balance this by quoting certain cases, where 


“ Guilty creatures sitting at a play 

Have, by the very cunniog of the scene, 
Been struck to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaimed their malefactions ;”* 


as if a chance word spoken in a'church or a tavern, a hay- 
field, or a fish-market, might not just as easily have touch- 
ed the tender point, and awakened 


‘©That power within the guilty breast 
Oft vanquished, never quite suppressed, 
That unsubd and lurking lies 

To take the, felon by surprise, 

And force him, as by magic spell, 

In his despite his guilt to tell.”’ 


Another favourite argument with those who denounce 
the stage is, that vice is often not sufficiently punished or 
virtue rewarded. But does this never happen in real life? 
and who is then to blame? It certainly does, and much 
more frequently off the stage than on; for dramatic authors, 
in general, make no scruple of sacrificing both probability 
and possibility in their zeal to mete out poetical justice to 
the misbehaved persons of the drama. That man’s princi- 
ples must be very weak and wavering that can be swayed 
either one way or the other by a few words, and the passing 
of a picture before his eyes; and he must have a ‘strong 
natural bias towards roguery, who finds his virtue giving 
way on seeing a vicious gentleman now and then get off 
shot-free on the stage. Such a one is not a whit safer in 
witnessing the proceedings of a court of justice; because, 
though nineteen rogues out of twenty be condemned, the 
twentieth may hold out a temptation to iniquity, by escap- 
ing in consequence of a flaw in the indictment. But 
‘“t something too, much.of this.” . Itis.a ‘much ado about 
nothing” question, and perhaps the less that is said about 
it the better. For my own part, 1am well content to spend 
a few hours pleasantly at the’ theatre, without fretting about 
whether there has been any visible addition to my small 
stock of virtue or no, provided it does not suffer diminution. 
Men’s morals are not like coal fires, requiring to be con- 
stantly stirred up and trimmed, to prevent their dying away 
or going out entirely. 

But let who will argue or declaim, it is, as was said at 


& 


first, a pleasant thing, after a day spent in harassmg and 


jaggine pursuits, to pass an evening at the theatre, and is 
as refreshing to the mind as a warm bath to the body, clear- 
ing away the little petty cares and vexations that business 
is so apt to engender and leave behind. Like the bath, it is 


only relaxing and enervating when immoderately indulged. 
There are more important things than plays—even the 
best of them—in the world, and itis by no means a good 
sign to see a very young man constantly lounging about a 
theatre. His education ought to be completed, and his 
i|mind stored with dry though necessary facts, and useful 
information, before he takes an unlimited range into that, 
region of passion and imagination, else, in the voyage of 
life he will be as a light bark with more canvass than bal- 
last, on a stormy sea, liable tebe upset by every squall that 
blows. q 

But to a tolerably well regulated. mind, what mines of 
linexhaustible and invaluable wealth are concealed behind 
|that green curtain. Beyond that the bloody Richard and 
gallant Percy, the wronged Othello, the moralizing Jacques, 
the monster Caliban, the meditative Hamlet, honest Jack 
Falstaff and ancient Pistol—the merry Rosalind, the pretty 
Perdita, the gentle Desdemona, and how many other thou- 
sands of pure and base, and great and glorious spirits have 


warriors and sages of old again live and breathe, in the pic- 
ture of the poet. The curtain rises, and lo! spare Cassius 
and gentle Brutus again walk the streets of Rome. The 
centuries that have elapsed are as nothing, and the specta- 
tor is present at the fall of “ mighty Cesar.” Or a drumis 
heard, and the thane of Cawdor once more treads the 
“blasted heath,” to be met by the prophetic greetings of 
the weird sisters. Now if aman be not very wise, and 
altogether above being instructed by Shakspeare and other 
| worthies, there is certainly something to be learnt from 
this, and such as this. The drama is, in truth, a stupen- 
dous creation; and let its decriers say what they may, it 
will ever remain amongst the proudest and mightiest 
1 works of civilized man. True, all-is not gold that glitters, 
and with the pure ore of Shakspeare, and the brilliant 
sparkling gems of Congreve and Sheridan, are mixed up 
the tinsel of Reynolds and the brass of Morton; but they 
are easily separated by those whe are not afflicted with a 
total mental blindness, and to those who are, the one is just 
as good as the other. 


But,’ independent of the stage, what ample scope for 


who.takes the trouble te observe his species. What.a field| 
for the painter, the physiognomist, and the caricaturist! 
What faces are to be seen—how rich and broad is their ex- 
pression when those who own them once get fairly interest- 
ed in the business of the scene, and become uneonscious 

of all else beside. A countryman’s, for instance, when a 
| comic song’is sung, or a juggling trick played, how he sits, 


his head jerked forward like a crane’s, as if to get it as near 


the scene of action as possible, his shoulders up to his ears, 
his distended mouth dividing his face into two portions, and 
his eyes as convex as a lobsters; then when the affair 
reaches its climax, the monstrous twistings and centortions 
of his visage, and the-convulsions of his body rolling to and 
fro under an uncontrollable storm of laughter, are more 
amusing than any thing on the boards. Again, where is 
there a more charming picture than that of a fine girl watch- 
ing, with intense interest, the escapes or sufferings. of the 
hero or heroine of the piece; her graceful neck inclined for- 
ward, her small delicate hand unconsciously grasping the 
front of the box, her sweet lips slightly parted, and her 
beaming eyes fixed with tender earnestness on what is pass- 
ing before them. This the artist may copy, but he cannot 
go on and pencil down the various shades of sorrow and joy, 
anxiety and hope, that flit tremulously over her beautiful 
face. In this world of cold and ceremonious observance it is 
a treat to see:such a girl; she is unsophisticated; and the 
chances are, that her understanding is better, and her feel-. 


||ness and cireumspection. ‘Then there are the coquettes, 
with their pretty, and the fops with their ridiculous affecta- 
tion ; the solemn gravity of many at a joke, and the merri- 


the most strange and unfortunate peculiarities, There 
ig one individual who attends the Park, that is afflicted with 
a sort of hissing Natty Bumpo laugh, which is heard both 
loudly and distinctly: this places the owner somewhat in 
the predicament of the fiends in Paradise Lost, who, when 
desirous of giving applause, found they could-only send 
forth hisses. Whenever any thing very laughable takes 
place, or an actor plays exceeding well, and the house is in 
a roar, a loud venomous hiss is heard; and the people all 
tur indignantly around towards the place from whence 


a living visible existence! There the spirit-stirring passages] 
gleaned from records of antiquity are treasured up, and the] 


study and observation does the audience afford to any one}|,_, immensely long tail 


lent and patronising air, and told me that he should be ants 
lighted to be of service to me, and bade me from that mb» 


ings warmer and purer tren those who evince more cold:| 


ment.of some at a murder; while others are troubled with} 


the sound proceeds; but the involuntary culprit is never 
suspected, for he appears, and really is, enjoying himself as 
much as any of them, » + 

But, of all persons who come to a theatre, the most to be 
dreaded and avoided are those that are possessed with a 
talking demon; such as Ophelia characterises as bei 
“as good asa chorus.” Though a curse to all, they gene- 
rally bring their particular victim along with them—some 
simple friend—to whom, during the progress of the play, 


they detail the whole history of the plot—what has been 


done in the last scene, and what is to be done in the next— 
what the several chatacters have just said, and. what they 
are going to say—remarks on the author—offhand criti- 


‘cisms on the actors, accompanied with short biographical 


notices of both, together with a running commentary on 


different parts of the audience, and their own private opinion 


on affairs in general—and all this miscellaneous gabble con- 
veyed in that most abhorrent of all sounds, 4 quick buz- 
zing uninterrupted whisper. Any man who wishes to hear 
the play, and can sit patiently by the side of one of those 
annoyances, has more meckness than Moses, more pa- 
tience than Job, more forbearance than Socrates, and no 
nerves at all. Cc, 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS.» 


ITALIAN CHARACTER. _ 

Micnazt Kexty, while,in Italy, was redueed to a low 
ebb in money matters. He tells the following Gil Blas-like 
story of an odd character, whom he encountered : 

“I chanced to recollect a letter which my landlord of 
Bologni, signor Passerini, had given me to a friend of his, 
a signor Andrioli ; for, ashe told me, he thought the intro- 
duction. might be of use to me, 

“In the morning, I went to the Rialto coffee-house, to 
which I was directed by the address of the letter. Here ¥ 
found the gentleman who was the object of my search. Af- 
ter reading my credentials very graciously, he smiled, and 
requested me to take a turn with him in the Piazza St. 
Mare. He was a fine looking man, of about sixty years 
old. Iremarked there was an aristocratic manner about 
him, and he wore a very large tie-wig, well powdered, with 
He addressed me with a benevo- 


ment consider myself under his protection. ‘A little busi- 
ness,’ said he, ‘calls me away at this moment; but if you 
will meet me here at two o’clock, we will adjourn to my eas- 
sino, where, if you can dine on one dish, you will perhaps 
do me the favour to partake of a boiled capon and rice. 1 
can only offer you that; perhaps a rice soup, for which my 
cook is famous ; and it may be, just one or two little things 
not worth mentioning.’ 

“A boiled capon—rice soup—other little things, thought 
I—manna in the wilderness! I strolled about not tu get 
an appetite, for that was ready, but to kill time. My ex. 
cellent, hospitable, long-tailed friend. was punctual to thé 
moment ; I joined him, and proceeded towards his residence. 

“« As we were bending our steps thither, we happened to 
pass a luganigera’s, (a ham-shop,) where there was some 
ham ready dressed in the window. My powdered patron 
paused—it was an awful pause ; he reconnoitred, examined, 


|jand at last said, ‘Do you know, signor, I was thinking that 


some of that ham would eat deliciously with our capon. 1 
am known in this neighbourhood, and it would not do for 
me to be seen buying ham; but do you go in, my child, and 
get two or three pounds of it, and I will walk on, and wait 
for you.’ 

“I went in, of course, and purchased three pounds of the 
ham, to pay for which I was obliged to’change one of my 
two zecchinos. YFcarefully folded up the précious’ morsel, 
and rejoined my excellent patron, who eyed the relishing 
slices with the air of a gourmand ; indeed, he was somewhat 
diffuse in his own dispraise for not having recollected to 
his Servant to get some before he left home. During 

peripatetic lecture on gastronomy, we happened to pass 
a cantina, in pla English, a wine-cellar. At the door he 
made another full stop. 

“In that house,’ said he, ‘they sell the best Cyprus 
wine in Venice—peculiar wine—a sort of wine not tobe had 
any where else ; I should like you to taste it; butiI do not 
like'to be seen buying wine by retail to carry home; go in 
yourself, buy a couple of flasks, and bring them to my cas- 
sino ; nohady hereabouts knows you, and it wont signify in 
the least.’ ¥ er 


" ‘THE NEW-YORK MIRROR; 


waited from her birth until this hour for their coming, to give 
them possession of her bounties. This was the place for||I am impatient,to restore peace to my people. Louts.’ Py 
contemplation, and a place to originate a new course of|| This letter also remained for some time unnoticed. ‘At 
thoughts upon political and civil liberty. Therewere, in these length Bonaparte determined to write an answer, He made 
retreats, no shouts of the conqueror, no moans of the conquer- |ja rough copy ; Bourrienne suggested some graramatical 
ed; the time resembled the cool of theevening, and the place |jchanges, which were made. This disfigured original was 
the abode of innocence, when and where other beings were at then signed; it was not, however, after the alterations, 
rest, and God walked with man in his primeval state. Every|{in a state fit to send, and it laid for some time longer on the 
thing, in America, was to be begun, and every thing seemed ||table ; despatched at last. The substance was, that 
to depend upon themselves; with this happy difference, how- ||Louis ought to abandon all hope of a return to his throne, 
lever, between us and those in paradise, for our safety and|/for it was only by marching over the bodies of a hundred 
happiness were to depend upon eating freely of the tree of||thousand Frenchmen that he could arrive at it. ; 
knowledge, which was forbidden to him who first sprang from|| Some days after the receipt of the letter from Louis 
the dust of the earth. Here was offered the opportunity to||XVIIL Bonaparte and his secretary were walking in his fa- 
cultivate the mind without the trammels and fetters which || vourite alley at Malmaison, which was only separated from 
Hembarrass and bind those borne in aged and decaying com-||his cabinet by a small bridge ; he was in a good humour, 
munities. Here plains, and vales, and bills, offered opportuni- |/for affairs we é going on well, and he commenced a confi- 
ities-for all the experiments of ugviculiure. Mo agrarian law |idential conversation on the return 9f the Bourbons. His 
jwas needed to give men an equality; there was one passed |jremarks prove that he had deeply weighed all the peculiari- 
already by nature without stint. The sites for cities were un-||ties of his situation, and had calculated the probable conse- 
occupied; and they exercised their judgments upon the sub-||quences of the restoration of the legitimate family with his 
ject of a proper place to build them, without statutes or res- ||ordinary acuteness, and more than ordinary coolness. He 
traints. The political compact was to be formed and altered || broke off the dialogue with—“ My part is taken. Let us 
as the covenanters'could agree; for there was no other law-|italk of it no more; but I well know how the women tor- 
giver than their own understandings, no Solons but their own||/ment you. Instead of agreeing with them, however, you 
wisdom, no Lycurguses but the severe discussions of their own || ought to open their eyes and undeceive them about their 
judgments. There was no syren to allure them from their || ridiculous presentiments.. Let them leave me alone, and at- 
duties to the rocks on which they might sleep until their locks||tend to their knitting,” ‘The women went on knitting,” 
of strength were shorn. There were no beds of flowers be-|| remarks Bourrienne, “he went on writing. Bonaparte made 
neath which the serpent’s flattery and fashion might glide to|| himself emperor—and died at St. Helena,” 

wound their naked feet with sharp stings. Indolence to 
them would have been death; and labour, that supposed curse CHILLING POLITENESS. 


on man, was a blessing. Thus stripped of every shackle,!/ yyithout entering into any disquisition as to the rights of 
they began their work of founding an empire. By the lights || hospitality and the merits of social duties, we shall briefly 
emitted from their minds shall we trace the path they pursued, |! notice what we conceive to be ¢ singularly cold eivility—the 
and the deeds they performed. The light of the sun passes! paects of which are felt by the suffering party, long after 
away with the going down of the same; but the accumulated || their exposure to it. Large rooms reserved for the use of 
light of successive ages of intellect, like the precious stones company, or invited guests, are often shut up for many 
which adorn the city of God, chases away all darkness, and days, and even sometimes for weeks together, in damp and 
beams in eternal splendour. Knapp’s Lectures.|! cold weather. These are opened, and a fire made in them 
ae an hour or two only before the arrival of the visiters, who 

LETTER FROM LOUIS XVII. TO NAPOLEON, | are allowed by this means to sit exposed, at first to the 
WHEN FIRST CONSUL, chilling air of the room, and subsequently to the moisture 

_ It is well known that Louis XVIM iva dignified but com-j| which evaporates from the. curtains, carpeting, and chair- 
plimentary letter to Bonaparte, claimed his throne at his})seats, The persons thus suffering are generally clad in a 
hands, The St. Helena Memoirs communicate the fact, and ||lighter attire than is customary with them, and if they do 
give the substance of the first consul’s answer. In the||not actually shiver under their reception, we must attribute 
Memoirs of Bourrienne we find an exact copy of the cor- it to an uncommon effort of volition. But in addition to 
respondence, and an account of the reception it met with|| these dispensations common to the whole group, there is 
from Napoleon. : not unfrequently a current of air rushing in with force 


LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


“‘¢General! Europe observes you, glory awaits you, and 


“This last request was quite appalling; my pocket 
groaned to its very centre. However, recollecting that I 
was in the high road to preferment, and that a patron, ‘cost 
what he might, was still a patron, I made the plunge, and, 
issuing from the cantina, set forward for my venerable 
friend’s cassino, with three pounds of ham in my pocket, 
and a flask of wine under each arm, sans six sous et san 
souci ! ; 

“I continued walking with my excellent and long-tailed 
patron, expecting every moment to see an elegant, agree2- 
ble residence, smiling, in all the beauties of nature and art ; 
when, at last, in a dirty, miserable lane, at the door of a 
tall, dingy-looking house, my Mecenas stopped, indicated 
that we had reached our journey’s end, and, marshaling 
me the way that'I should go, began to mount three flights 
of sickening stairs, at the top of which I found his cassino 
it was a little cas, and a deuce of a place to boot—in plain 
English, it was a garret. The door was.cpened by awretch- 
ed old miscreant, who acted as cook, and whose drapery, to 
use a gastronomic simile, was ‘done to rags.’ 

* Upon a rickety apology for a table was placed a tattered 
cloth, which once had been white, and two plates; and 
presently in came a large bowl of boiled rice. 
s¢ ‘©Where’s the capon ?’ said my patron to his man, 

* ©Capon!? echoed the ghost of a servant—the— 

«© fas not the rascal sent it ?’ cried the master. 

«© Rascal!’ repeated the man, apparently terrified. 

©] knew he would not,’ exclaimed my patron, with an 
air of exultation for which I saw no cause; ‘well, well, 
never mind, put down the ham and the wine; with those 
and the rice, I dare say, young gentleman, you will be able 
to make it out. I ought to apologise—but, in fact, it is all 
your own fault that there is not more; if I had fallen in with 
you earlier, we should have had a better dinner.’ 

“‘¥ confess I was surprised, disappointed, and amused ; 
but, as matters stood, there was no use in complaining, and 
accordingly we fell to, neither of us wanting the best of all 
sauces—appetite, 

“¥ soon perceived that my promised patron had baited 
his trap with a fowl to catch a fool; but as we ate and 
drank, all care vanished, and rogue as I suspected him to 
be, my long-tailed friend was a clever witty fellow, and:be- 
sides telling me a number of anecdotes, gave me some very 

ood advice; amongst other things to be avoided, he. cau- 
ned me against numbers of people who, in Venice, lived 
only by duping the unwary. I thought this counsel came 
very ill from him, ‘ Above all,’ said he, ‘keep up your spi- 
yits, and recollect the Venetian proberb—A hundred years 
of melancholy will not pay one farthing of debt.’ ” 


is 


qj 


® 
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FOUNDERS OF THE REPUBLIC. 

_ Our ancestors were not, like some colonists, disgorged from 
the mother country to keep the remaining population sound 
and pure; they were not a surplus mass thrown off to prevent 
national apoplexy, or political spasm; such'a population as 
sometimes went from Attica to take possession of the islands 
in the numerous seas about them, or to the more distant shores 
of Africa ; nor were they sent by the parent country to extend 
her commerce, or to gain a footing on or near the territories 
of other nations. 

They did not come to this country as the Spanish and} 
French colonists tothe “summer isles,” allured by the golden 
dreams of avarice, or by the glowing description of the luxu- 
riance of the soil, abounding in perpetual fruits and flowers; 
an earthly paradise, teeming with all that could satisfy the 
appetite or regale the senses; which for centuries have been 
the abode of luxury, superstition, profligacy, andcrime. No; 
the sober calculations of forming a thrifty settlement, which 
would make a good home for themselves and their descendants, 
operated upon some of the early colonists of this country. A 
spirit of enterprise natural to enlightened men, induced others 
to come and see, and in doing this they became attached and 
fixed to these shores which their posterity now inhabit. Others 
had different motives for emigration; a love of freedom in‘ 
thought and speech. They were fully sensible of their situa- 
tion. y could not anticipate all the occurrences wtih 
cians in their destinies, but they were determined to 
commence upon the broad principle, that knowledge and 
virtue are the pillars of power and security in every national 
code. They saw physical means about them foran almost in- 
terminable increase of population. 'The sea was on one side 
vand boundless: forests on the other. Navigable rivers were 


“The first consul was greatly agitated at the reception 
of this letter. Although he every day declared his resolu- 
tion to have nothing to do with the princes, he was still re- 
flecting upon whether it was necessary to answer it or not. 
The number of important affairs (20th February, 1800) which 
occupied him at the time, seconded his indecision, and he 
was in no hurry to reply. I ought to say that Josephine 
and Hortense conjured him to give the king hope ; that that 
bound him to nothing, and would leave time to see if he 
could not in the end play a far higher part than that of 
Monck. Their entreaties were so urgent, that he said to 
me, ‘these devils of women are mad; the Faubourg St. 
Germain turns their heads; they have made the royalists 
into gods. But that is nothing to me; Pll have none of 
them.’ Madame Bonaparte told me that she urged him to 
this step, lest he should think of making himself king, which 
always excited in her a presentiment of misfortune that she 
could not banish from her mind. In the numerous 
conversations which I had with the first cons); he discuss- 
ed the proposition of Louis XVIIJ., and its consequence, 
with great sagacity; he said, hewevyer; ‘the partizans of 
the Bourbons are very much mistaken if they think I am a 
man to play the part of Monck.? The thing rested there 
at first, and the letter of the king was left on the table. iy 
the interval Louis XVII. wrote a second letter. , 
“¢It is a long time since, general, you ought to be aware, 
that you have acquired my esteem. If you doubt the force 
of my gratitude, choose your place, fix the lot of your 
friends. As to my principles, I am a Frenchman—clement 
by character, I should be still more so by reason. No! the 
conqueror at Lodi, Castiglione, Arcole, of Italy and of 
Egypt, cannot prefer a vain celebrity to true glory. But 


‘flowing into the oceans. Nothing but a thinly scattered race 

of rude men stood in their way to the founding of an empire 

larger than the w evex seen, Nature seemed’to have 
p i - “® 


you are losing precious time. We have the power of en- 


of Bonaparte fer that, and he cannot do it without me. 


% 


a 


enough to turn a’‘small windmill, through the crevice, or 
opening of a door, or window, which strikes against the 
neck or back of some timid maiden, or awkward country 
youth, who are fearful of being thought unpolite by chang- 
ing their places, and obtaining a seat nearer the fire. Din- 
ner is at length served, and then, by the doctrine of compen- 
sation, these two persons are allowed to sit with their backs 
to the fire during the repast, to make room, at a more plea- 
sant part of the table, for their seniors, or those who have 
frankness enough to say that they cannot bear the fire; 
that is, they cannot bear to be roasted—for politeness sake. 

Night arrives, and the hour for sleep finds the favoured 
guest in a bed, which has been for weeks a bed of state, and 
between sheets, which are so damp that they adhere to the 
skin. Perhaps the room had been washed out in the morn- 
ing, in order to be in nice trim, and as an evidence of still 
greater respect to the visiter, who, in addition to the other 
evidences of chilling politeness, receives the cold damp air 
coming from the floor and walls. 

Colds, coughs, and consumptions are often the effects of 
this kind of friendly attentions, which are succeeded by 
another series, scarcely less distressing, and still more fatal. 
These consist in the recommendation of sundry cough mix- 
tures, pulmonic balsams, and the like. Hence, a person 
has a poor chance of escape, under the kindness of those 
friends, of whom one class bring on the disease, and the 
other kill, promising to cure it, Journaliof Health. 


LAFAYETTE. 

Lafayette is one of the noblest characters of France. Al- _ 
the same amidst the raging of an excited people, and 

at head of an army, at the tribune of the legislative 
assembly, and in prison, under every circumstance his life 


suring the glory of, France ; I say we, because I have need||had only one object—justice and freedom. To this noble 


end he sacrificed twenty years of his active life, to this he 
z 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADII 


devoted his exertions and his property. For this he gave up 
all that men usually desire—distinction, rank, convenience, 
and wealth. Placed in society by his birth < among the fa- 
youred and the distinguished, he descended to natural equali- 
ty, to become a man and a citizen. Favourand hate, tempted 
him equally in vain, and in a stormy and agitated time, he 
changed neither his opinions nor his principles, and hope left 
him equally unchanged with fear, A friend of justice and 
truth, under whatever climate he found them, he always ren- 
dered homage and assistance to these highest pencil og hu- 
manity, He defended freedom against arbitrary power, and 
lawful power against anarchy. He would have saved France 
and the king, if France and the king had trusted him. A citi- 
zen of every state that honoured the citizen, a friend of men 
where they showed themselves human, he remained true to 
France. Every thing noble seemed to him natural, the ful- 
filment of the most ardugus duty an impulse, and as he never 
violated right, nor denied the truth, so he Bier deviated 
from the path of honour, and his virtues, with all their severi- 
ties, retained a certain chivalrous grace. Although he stands 
distinguished, and alone in his time and nation, we remark 
in him no feature of harshness, partiality, or affectation. We 
may ask whether there can be a greater triumph than fifty 
years of a life, such as he has passed from his early youth, 
where he devoted himself to the liberation of America, to the 
present day. Ambition, you will say, is the soul of all his 
exertions. A strange ambition, which in fifty changing years, 
in youth, in manhood, and in age, has followed the same ob- 
ject, constantly sacrificing himself, and seeking his happi- 
ness only in the welfare of others. Modern times can only 
display one public character, who claims our love and admira- 
tion in the same degree—his brother in arms—Koskiusko. 


THE INFIDEL. 


it is an awful commentary on the doctrine of infidelity, 
that its most strenuous supporters have either miserably falsi- 
fied their sentiments in the moment of trial, or terminated 
their existence in obscurity and utter wretchedness. The 
gifted author of the ‘‘ Age of Reason” passed the last years 
of his life in a manner which the meanest slave that ever 
trembled beneath the lash of the taskmaster could have no 
cause to envy. Rousseau might, indeed, be pointed out, as in 
some degree an exception—but it is well known, that the en- 
thusiastic philosopher was a miserable and disappointed man. 
He met death, it is true, with sométhing like calmness. But 
he had no pure and beautiful hope beyond the perishing 
things of the natural world. He loved the works of God for 
their exceeding beauty, not for their manifestation, of an 
overruling intelligence. Life had become a burthen to him, 
but his spirit recoiled at the dampness and silence of the sepul- 
chre—the cold, unbroken sleep, and the slow wasting away 
of mortality. He perished, a worshipper of that beauty 
which but faintly shadows forth the unimaginable glory of 
its Creator. At the closing hour of day, when the broad west 
was glowing like the gates of paradise, and the vine-hung hills 
of his beautiful land were bathed in the rich light of sun-set, 
the philosopher departed. The last glance of his glazing 
eye was to him an everlasting farewell to existence—the last 
-homage of a godlike intellect to holiness and beauty, The 
blackness of darkness was before him—the valley of the sha- 
dow of death was to him unescapable and eternal—the better 


land beyond it was shrouded from his vision. Whittier. 


“4 


SENSATION. 

Much is said in the British newspapers about agitation in 
France, in the Netherlands, and im the free states of Germany, 
We are not in the least alarmed for the cause of order or hu- 
manity, by the movements and discussions which particularly 
attract the notice and excite the ‘prophetic souls” of the 
London writers. They are pleased, at times, to be apprehen- 


ples which have no foundation in morals, 


side. 


while they animate or disturb the machinery. _ Nat? Gazette. 


SESSIONS HALL. 


This is the new appellation given to the rotunda, since it 
The shape of the 
dome, instead of assisting the voice, divides it into a number 
of echoes, which are distributed throughout the hall. For 


has been fitted up for the trial of criminals, 


instance, when the prisoner is asked the usual question, “ a’ 
you guilty or not guilty 2” 
prisoner time to reply, immediately answers “guilty !” 


Counsel. —What was the prisoner’s reply to the demand 


of this Letty Dunn 2? 
Echo.—Let her dun. 
Counsel.—Who was it advised the prisoner to strike her? 
Echo.—Riker. 
Counsel.—What was then said by this Dina Hoffman ? 
Echo.—Offman ! 


Counsel.—What kind of goods are sold in the fancy store, 


of the Messrs. Fosters ? 
Echo.—Oysters. 


Counsel.—Now tell the jury, on your oath, who was it 
that stole the jewelry in question, or as you call it—who 


made this “ bold raise ?”’ 
Echo.—Old Hays. 
Counsel.—Did you see any one with his hat filled ? 
Echo.—Hatfield. 


And so they go on to the end of the chapter; echo continu- 
ally insulting court andjury, from the judge on the bench to 


“rebellious 
movements that have no provocation in tyranny ;” and that 
it will equally resist the attempts of wltraism on the other 
With popular institutions nothing stagnates ; intellect, 
virtue, ambition, knowledge, selfishness, must be perpetually 
active ; they seem, from time to time, to be tumultuary ; but 
their action does not affect the organic parts of the system, 


officious echo, without giving the 


lon the coal, and hatino, idea of the use of a bed. His legs 
were bent, as. the roof of his dungeon was so low that when 
he grew up he could not stand erect in it. Having lived 
so long in obscurity, he could not endure the full light of day. 
On approaching a chnrch-yard, it was observed that he 
ed to feel an indescribable kind of horror, from which it it 
been conjectured that his prison was beside some 
ground or tomb. He relates that his keeper brought iim 
out of the dungeon by night, and sometimes carried him, be- 

cause from want of practice he could not walk far. They 

travelled only at night, lying under bushes during the day, 

and at last, after several nights had elapsed, they reached Nu- 

remberg. 

The letter which the lad presented in Nuremberg stated, 
that he had been christened by the name of Kaspar; the sur- 
ame Hauser was given himin Nuremberg. His manner is 
agreeable, and he converses with much propriety in a ¢ete-a- 
tete; but in mixed.company he becomes embarrassed, as the 
act of speaking is still new to him. He has made extraor- 
dinary progress in music, drawing, and languages. He has 
0 learnt to ride, in which he takes great pleasure. The 
burgomaster treats him as if he were his own son, and he lives 
with the professor of the gymnasium, who superintends his 
education. 

On the seventeenth of October last, between eleven and 
twelve in the forenoon, while the professor was from home, th 
house bell was rung. The professor’s mother, who was ¥ 
and unwell, desired Kaspar,to answer the door. He no ; 
opened the door than a man, the same person, he believes, who 
brought him to Nuremberg, ran at him with a knife. After 

eiving several wounds about thé head he fell, and would, 

) bly, have been murdered, had not the assassin Pe Boe 
that he had killed him, for he said aloud, “I need be afraid 
of you no longer!” However, on hearing a noise in the house, 
the murderer fled. Young Hauser iis recovering from the 
effects of this dreadful attack. 


the constable at the door, making confusion worse confound- 
ed. What is to be done we know not, but some remedy. must ||- 
be applied, or our worthy Recorder will be compelled to ex- 
claim, like one of his learned predecessors, “I have tried a 


CONSTANCY—A FABLE. 
In the ancient times, when flowers, and trees, and fairies 


sive, from the same cause, about our “ turbulent democracy,” 
as Captain Hall styles the republic par excellence. Wherever 
the representative system prevails, and there is a popular in- 
fusion in the political constitution, a certain degree of intes- 
tine heat and ferment will exist, always more or less salutary. 

The long-lived republics of antiquity and the middle ages, 
were constantly perturbed—the “clouds which hang on 
freedom’s jealous brow” were generally of the most threaten- 
ing aspect. Before the French revolution, the changes-of 
ministry were frequent, but they seldom had reference to any 
public opinion ; now, it is the working of that opinion which 


dozen causes this day, without hearing a word.” 


THE FOUNDLING OF NUREMBERG. 


In the month of May,wo years ago, there appeared in the 


streets of Nuremberg. ¥outh, apparently between seventeen 
and eighteen years of age, in the dress of a. peasant, and 
holding in his hand a letter; addressed to a captain of cavalry, 
resident in that city. The letter, which was without signature, 


the writer of the letter was a poor-day-labourer, with ten 


secretly. The letter also contained several palpable untruths, 
and among the rest asserted that the boy could read and 
write. The captain of cavalry declared that he would have 
nothing to do with the business, and sent the young man asa 
vagrant to the guard-house. He was afterwards carried be- 


tor. It was soon ascertained, however, that he could scarcely 


speak a word; that he had been totally neglected, and had 
received no education whatever. 


An official notification was then published, requiring all 


neighbourhood of Nuremberg, waited on the burgomaster, 


crecy. 


tion. teachers were immediately engaged for him, 


formation respecting his former fate. 


in a small obscure dungeon, faintly lighted from above. 


over without his seeing his attendant. 


mainly produces the substitutions or fluctuations in th 
councils, whose responsibility to the chambers secures the 
national liberties. We believe that opinion in France is now 
sound enough and strong enough “to crush yebellious princi- 


* 


“ horsey-ride.”” 


On his arrival at Nuremberg he refused meat and vegeta- 
He slept her little wand, and said, “Tulip,” = she, “the rain and 


bles, and would eat nothing but bread and water. 


Scrutinizer. 


stated that the young man was desirous of enlisting in the 
cavalry, as his deceased father had served in that-corps; that 


children ; and that he had received the lad, when a little 
child, from a nurse, whom he did not know, to bring him up 


fore the officers of police, who looked upon him as an impos- 


persons who might be able to give any information respecting 
this mysterious case, to communicate what they knew. About 
four months after, an old woman, said to have come from the 


and made a communication to him, under the pledge of. se- 
uth has since been treated with great atten- 
a 


and as he is Bot-deficient in-gapacity, they soon taught him 
to conyerse and read, and thus enabled him to give some in- 


His whole life, as far as he could recollect it, had béen spent 
He 
slept on straw, and was fed with bread .and water, which 
used to be brought to him at night by a man; and as he was 
often asleep when it was brought, several weeks often passed 
The only occupation 
of his childhood, as far as his contracted prison would permit 
him, was riding on a wooden horse, and almost the only 
s|| words he could speak when he came to Nuremberg were, 


were on speaking terms, and all friendly together, one fine 
summer’s day, the sun shone out on a beautiful garde 
where there were all sorts of flowers that ye could mention, 
and a lovely but giddy fairy went sporting about from one 
to the other (although no one could see her, because o 
sun light) as gay as the morning lark; then says the fai 
the rose—“ rose, if the sun was clouded, and the storm cam 
on, would ye shelter and love me still?” “Do ye doubt i 
says the rose, and reddened up with anger. 
fairy to another love, “if the sun was clo 
‘came on, would ye shelter and love me still 
think I could change?’ says the lily, and she STEWS! 
with sorrow. “Tulip,” said the fairy, “if the sun was 
ed, and a storm came on, would ye shelter and love me still ?” 
“Upon my word,” said the tulip, making a very gentleman- 
like bow, “ ye’r the very first lady that ever doubted my con- 
stancy ;” so the fairy sported on, joyful to think of her kind 
and blooming friends. She revelled away for a 2 time, a hen 
she thought on the pale blue violet, that was almost eovered 
with its broad green leaves ; and although it was an old com- 
rade, she might have forgotten it, had it not been for the 
sweet scent that came up from the modest flower. ‘Oh, vio- 
let? said the fairy, “if the sun was clouded, and a storm 
came on, would ye shelter and love me still?” And the violet 
made answer—“ Ye have known me long, sweet fairy, and 
in the first spring time, when there were few other flowers, ye 
used to shield yourself from the cold blast under my leaves; now 
ye’ve almost forgotten me—but let it pass—try my truth, if 
ever you should meet misfortune—but I say nothing.’ » Well 
the fairy skitted at that, and clapped her silvery of 
whisked, singing off, on a sun beam; but she wa 

one, when-a black cloud grew up out of the. north, breed 
minute, and the light was shrouded, and the rain fell in 
slashings like hail, and away flies the fairy to her friend the 
rose—‘ Now, rose,” says she, “the rain is come, so shelter 

dlove me still.’ ‘“Ican hardly shelter my own buds,” 

Z. the rose; “but the lily has a deep cup.” W. e poor’ 
little fairy’s wings were almost wet, but she got e lily. 
“Lily,” says she, “ the storm is come, so shelter and love me 
still.” ‘I am sorry,” says the lily, “but if I were to open 

my cup, the rain would beat in like fun, and my seed would be 
spoilt—the tulip has long leaves.” Well, the fairy was down- 
hearted enough, but ae, went to the, tulip, who she always 
thought a most sweet spoken gentleman. He certainly did 
not look as bright as he had done in the sun, but she waved 


* 
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storm are come, and I am very weary, but you will shelter 
and love me still?” ‘‘Begone,” says the tulip, “be off,” 
says he; “a pretty pickle I should be in, if I let every wan- 
dering scamper come about me.” Well, by this time she 
was very tired, and her wings hung dripping at her back, 
wet indeed—but there was no help for it, and leaning on 
her pretty silver wand, she limped off to the violet ; and the 
darling little flower, with its blue eye, that’s as clear as a 
kitten’s, saw her coming, and never a word she spoke, but 
opened her broad green leaves, and took the wild wander- 
ing creature to her bosom, and dried her wings, and breath- 
ed the sweetest perfumes over her, and sheltered her until 
the storm was clean gone. Then the humble violet spoke, 
and said—“ Fairy queen, it is bad to flirt with many, for the 
love of one true heart is enough for earthly woman or 
fairy spirit ; the old love is better than the gay compliments 
of a world of flowers, for it will last when the others pass.” 
And the fairy knew that it was true for the blue violet ; and 
she contented herself ever after, and built her downy bower 
under the wide-spreading violet leaves, that sheltered her 
from the rude winter’s wind and the hot summer’s sun, and 
to this very day the fairies love the violet beds. Mrs. Hall. 


RED JACKET. 

Red Jacket was one of the most celebrated chiefs of his 
day and nation, and his long life has, we believe, been rich 
with incidents, which, could they be collected, and placed 
in the hands of an ingenious writer, might be woven into an 
interesting piece of biography. He was an active warrior 
early in life, and fame speaks of him'as having been the 
foremost on the trail, and the bravest in battle ; and had 
it not been for the vice of i intemperance, he would ‘have con- 
tinued one of the noblest specimens of his proud, though 
ill-fated race, until the last. We ave heard General Root, 
who had early opportunities of listening to his eloquence, 
‘declare, that Red Jacket and John Randolph were the two 
most perfect specimens of the true orator of nature that he 
had ever heard. It was not until the vigour of his frame had 
abated, and the fire of his nature been cooled by the frosts 
of many winters, and the lustre of his eye somewhat 
dimmed, that we enjoyed opportunities of hearing this ora- 
tor of the forest. But even then his form was erect and 
manly, his attitudes and gestures graceful, and his voice 
rich and melodious; while his words were full of sound 
sae a energy. At the close of the revolutionary war, 

‘parted with’Washington upon excellent terms; and his 
admiration for his great white father continued through life. 
We have more than once heard him describe his parting in- 
terview with the hero of our revolution, and his eyes kindled 
at the recollection, Last spring he repaired to Washington, 
and had an interview with President Jackson. And the last 
speech that we ever heard him deliver to an audience, was 

a paralle] between Washington and Jackson, which was 
admirably sketched, and abounded with nice discrimina- 
tions of character. He appeared to possess an accurate 
knowledge of the character, temper, talents, and disposi- 
tion of both. To the last he has been one of the most un- 
yielding opponents of the attempts to civilise and christian- 
ise,the Indians—maintaining, that the forest was their 
legitimate home, and the hunter state their proper eccupa- 
tion. He has not died unsung, and all-will remember the 
beautiful little elegy in anticipation, which Halleck wrote 
for the Talisman of 1828—in which, by-the-by, the poet 
made the chieftain very angry by calling him a Tuscarora 
instead of a Seneca. Buffalo Journal. 


HERCULANEUM. 

Since the commencement of 1828, the government of Na- 
ples haye caused excavations to be made in the ruins of 
Herculaneum, and the following are the principal results of 
the researches up to the middle of the past year :—They 

» have discovered the most splendid privateshouse of the an- 
cients that has ever been seen by modern eyes. The house 
has a suite of chambers, with a court in the centre. There 
is a separate part of the mansion allotted to the females, a 
garden surrounded by arcades and columns, and also a 
grand satthen, which probably served for the meeting of the 
whole fatty, Another house, also discovered, was very 
remarkable, from the quantity and nature of the provisions 
in it, none of which have been disturbed for eighteen centu- 
ries, for the doors remained fastened in the same state as 
they were at the period of the catastrophe which buried 
Herculaneum. The family which occupied this mansion 
was, in all likelihood, when the disaster took place, laying 
in provisions for the winter. The provisions found in the 

t 
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store-rooms consist of dates, chesnuts, large walnuts, dried 
figs, almonds, prunes, corn, oil, peas, lentils, pies, and hams. 
The internal arrangement of the house, the manner in which 
it was ornamented, all, in fact; announced that it had be- 
longed to a very fich fantily, and to admirers of the arts; 
for there were discovered many pictures, representing Poly- 
phemus and Galatea, Hercules and the three Hesperides, 
Cupid and a Bacchante, Mercury and Io, Perseus killing 
Medusa ;,.there were also in the same house articles in glass, 
bronze, and terra cotta, as well.as medallions in silver, repre- 
senting in relief Apollo and Diana. The persons who direct 
the excavations have caused them to be continued in the 
same street, and they will, in-regular order, search the 
shops and houses which border on each side, and also the 


lanes which branch off from it. French paper. 
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Elegant extract.—Men are little accustomed to praise their 
contemporaries. Envy, timidity, and a thousand other 
petty or malicious motives prevent the expression of praise, 
until the merit that might have been amply rewarded and 
nurtured, and “‘lapt into elysium” by it, has sunk into the 
grave. -Milton’s Paradise Lost was sold in his own life- 
time for fifteen pounds! Shall we, in this virtuous and en- 
lightened age, be alike insensible to passing worth, or deaf 
to the voice of eloquence worthy of the ancient glories of 
Hellas or Rome? We possess amongst us in these United 
States an orator, of whom the simplicity and mildness ‘of 
his style, the expansiveness, profoundness, and sagacity of 
his philosophy, and the impressiveness, boldness, and reach 
of his intellect, should deservedly elevate him to the loftiest 
heights yet attained by his countrymen. We allude to 
Daniel Webster. Of him we may be justly proud. It 
matters not to what section of land he owes his birth, to 
what division of party he has temporarily attached himself; 
his talents belong to the country, and his eloquence will 
command the unceasing admiration of all time. 

As a specimen of his power, weshall quote the following 
extract from his first speech on the public land question, 
simply premising that into the merits of the abstract ques- 
tion, or the propriety of the resolution which gave birth to 
its discussion at the present moment, we are neither pre- 
pared, nor were we so, are we willing to enter. 

“The original North American ealonists either fled from 
Europe, like our New-England anéestors, to avoid persecu- 
tion, or came hither at their own charges,. and often at the 


ruin of their fortunes, as private adventurers. Generally 
speaking, they derived neither succour nor protection from 
their governments at home, Wade, indeed, is the difference 
between those cases and ours. From the very origin of the 
government, these western lands, and the just protection of 
those who had settled, or should settle on them, have been 
the leading objects in our policy, and have led to expendi- 
tures, both of blood and treasure, not ineonsiderable; not 
indeed exceeding the importance of the object, and not 
yielded grudgingly or reluctantly certainly ; but yet not in- 
considerable, though necessary sacrifices, made for high and 
properends. The Indian title has been extinguished at the 
expense of many millions. Isthat nothing? There is still 
a much more material consideration. These colonists, if we 
are to call them so, in passing the Alleghany, did not pass 
beyond the care and protection of their own government. 
Wherever they went the public arm was still stretched over 


them. A parental government at home was still ever mind- 
ful of their condition, and their wants; and nothing was 
spared, which a just sense of their necessities required. Is 
it forgotten, that it was one of the most arduous duties of 
the government, in its earliest years, to defend the frontiers 
against the north-western Indians? Are the sufferings and 
wnisfortunes under Hannar and SteOlair, not worthy to be 
remembered? Do the occurrences eonnected with these 
military efforts, show an unfeeling neglect of western inter- 
ests? And here, sir, what becomes of the gentleman’s ana- 


a|ilogy? What English armies accompanied our ancestors to 


clear the forests of a barbarous foe? What treasures. of 
the exchequer were expended in buying up the original titles 
to the soil? What government held its egis over our 
fathers’ heads, as they pioneered their way in the wilder- 
ness? Sir, it was not till general Wayne’s victory, in 1794, 
that it could be said, we had conquered the savages, It 
was not till that period, that the government could have 
considered itself as having established an entire ability to 
protect those who should undertake the conquest of the 
wilderness. And here, sir, at the epoch of 1794, let us 


‘surplus. 


pause, and survey the scene. It is now thirty-five years 

since that scene actually existed. Let us, sir, look back 

and behold it. Over all that is now Ohio, there then stretch- 

ed one vast wilderness, unbroken, except by two small spots 

of civilized culture, the one at Marietta, and the other at 

Cincinnati, At these little openings, hardly each a pin’s 

point upon the map, the arm of the frontiersman had levelled 

the forest, and let in the sun. These little patches of earth 
and themselves almost shadowed by the over-hanging 

boughs of that wildernesg, which had stood and perpetuated 

itself, from century to century, ever since the creation, were 
all that had then been. rendered verdant by the hand of man. 

In an extent of hundreds and thousands of square miles, 
no other surface of smiling green attested the presence of 
civilization. The hunter’s path crossed 1 mighty rivers, flow- 
ing in solitary) grandeur, whose sources lay in remote and 
unknown region ns of the wilderness. It struck upon the 
north, on a vast inland sea, over which the wintry tempests 
raged as on the ocean; all around was bare creation. It 
was fresh, untouched, anbounded, magnificent wilderness. 
And, sir, what is it now? Is it imagination only, or canit pos- 
sibly be fact, that presents such a change, as surprises and 
astonishes us, when we turn our eyes to what Ohio now is? 
Is it reality,or a dream, that in so short a period even as thirty~ 
five years, there has sprung up, on the same surface, an inde- 
pendent state, with a million of people? A million of inhabi- 
tants! anamountof population greater than that of all the can- 
tons of Switzerland; equal to one-third of all the people of the 
United States, when they undertook to accomplish their inde- 
pendence. This new member of the republic has already left 
far behind her a majority of the old states. She is now by the 
side of Virginia artd Pennsylvania; and, in point of numbers, 
will shortly admit no equal but New-York herself. If, sir, we 
may judge of measures by their results, what lessons do these 
facts read us, upon the policy of the government? What in- 
ferences do they authorize upon the general question of kind- 
ness or unkindness? What convictions do they enforce, as ta 
the wisdom and ability, on the one hand, or the jail and in- 
capacity, on the other, of our general administration of western 
affairs? Sir, does it not require some portion of self-respect 
in us, to imagine, that if our light had shone on the path of 
government, if our wisdom could have been consulted in its 
measures, a more rapid advance in strength and prosperity 
would have been experienced? For my own part, while I am 
strtick with wonder at the sueéess, I also look with admiration 
at the wisdom and foresight which originally arranged ‘and 
prescribed the system for the settlement of the public doraain. 
Its operation has been, without a moment’s interruption, to 
push the settlements of the western country to the full extent 
of our utmost means.” 


Polytechnic Institute——On the twenty-first ef November 
last, we gave a brief description of a projected stitution dis- 
tinguished by the above title, to be located at Shrewsbury, in 
the state of New-Jersey. We then stated that the projectors 
were about applying to the legislature of that state for an act 
of incorporation. This application has been completely suc- 
cessful, a charter has been obtained, and the seminary will go 
into operation in the month of May ensuing. More pupils 
are already offered than can be immediately received ; but, we 
understand, that every exertion will be made, as soon as the 
spring opens, to commence such a number of buildings as will 
accommodate several hundred boarding students.. These 
edifices will be erected and finished in the course of the ensu- 
ing summer, together with several workshops, for the mechanic 
arts. Lessons in agriculture, horticulture, horsemanship, &c. 
will be given to as many as desire such a course of instruction, 
as soon as the school opens. 


Masquerade once more.—Notwithstanding the interdiction 
of the legislature, by imposing a fine of one thousand dollars 
on the perpetrator of a masquerade, subscriptions are opened 
for the purpose of producing a most splendid one, at the Park 
theatre, on next Wednesday, the seventeenth instant. The 
manager, of course, intends to pay the fine, and pocket the 
' Four hundred tickets are to be issued at five dollars 
each, (admitting a gentleman and two ladies) the proceeds of 
which will amount to two thousand dollars. The company 
of course will be select, and the same rules and regulations will 
be adopted which gave such universal satisfaction on similar 
occasions last winter. 


Neto York: arcade.—This establishment will be sold at p 
lic auction on Monday next, at the Tontine coffee-house. 

The Daily Sentinel.—Arrangements are making for the 
removal of the difficulties which have prevented the publica- 
tion of this new journal, * 


MODERATO. 


But my heart sank chillwith - in me, And I 


Still the blue waves danced around us, | 
Mid the sunbeams’ cheerful smile ; 
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Still the air breathed balmy summer, ~ || 
Wafted from that happy isle ; : 
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THE GREEK EXILE’S FAREWELL TO NAXOS, 


" WORDS BY BYRON—MUSIC BY BISHOP, 
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a hand as cold, When [ thought thy shores, Oh 
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* When some hand the strain awaking, 
Of my home and native shore ; 


Nax - os, I should ne 


| ’T was then first I wept, oh Naxos! 
That I ne’er should see thee more. 


THE FALSE RHYME. 


*t Come tell me where the maid is found, 
Whose heart can love without deceit, 
And I will range the world around, 
wR To sigh one momentat her feet.’’"—JMoore. 


» Ow a fine July day, the fair Margaret, queen of Navarre, 
then on a visit to her royal brother, had arranged a rural feast 
ifor the morning following, which Francis declined attending. 
ide was melancholy ; and the cause was said to be some lover's 
qwarrel with a favourite dame. The morrow came, and dark 
yain and murky clouds destroyed at once the schemes of the 
courtily throng. Margaret was angry, and. she grew weary; 
her only hope for amusement was in Francis, and he had shut 
himself \up—an excellent reason why she should the more 
desire to see him. She entered his apartment; he was stand- 
ing at the casement, against which the noisy shower beat, 
writing with\a diamond on the glass. T'wo beautiful dogs 
were his sole companions. As queen Margaret entered, he 
hastily let down\the silken curtain before the window, and 
looked a little confused. 

“ What treason is this, my liege,” said the queen, “ which 
crimsons your cheek? I must see the same.” 

“Jt is treason,” replied the king, “and therefore, sweet 
sister, thou must not see it.”’ 

This the more excited Margaret’s curiosity, and a playful 
contest ensued, Francis at last yielded; he threw himself; 
on a huge high-backed settee; and, as the lady drew back 
the curtain with an arch smile, he grew grave and sentimen- 
tal, as he reflected on the cause which had inspired this libel 
against all woman-kind. 

“What have we here?’ said Margaret. 
lése majesté— 


* Souvent femme varie—bien fou quis’y fie!’ 
(Often woman changes—foolish he who trusts her.) 


Very little change would greatly amend your line, sir—would 
it not run better thus : ; 


©Souvent homme varie—bien folle quis’y fie!” > 
(Often man changes—foolish she who trusts him.) 


{ could tell you a thousand stories of man’s inconstancy.”’ 

“I willbe content with one true tale of woman’s fidelity,” 
said Francis drily; ‘“‘but do not provoke me. I would fain 
be at peace with the soft mutabilities, for thy dear sake.’ 

“J defy your grace,” replied Margaret, rashly, to ‘instance 
the falsehood of one noble and well reputed dame.’ 

“ Not even Emilie de Lagny ?” said the king. 

This was'a sore subject for the queen. Emilie had been 

brought up in her household, the ‘most pet the 
most virtuous of her maids of honour. She had long loved 


“Nay, this is 


aly | 


the Sire de Lagny, and their nuptials were celebrated with 


“rejoicings but little ominous of the result. De Lagny was) 


accused but a year after of traitorously yielding to the empe- 


i 


perpetual imprisonment. 
solable, often visiting the miserable dungeon of her husband, 


ly, in the midst of her sorrow, she disappeared ; and inquiry 
only divulged the disgraceful fact, that she had escaped from 
France, bearing her jewels with her, and accompanied by her 
page, Rebinet Leroux. Itwas whispered that, during her 
journey, the lady and the stripling were often seen together ; 
and Margaret, enraged at these discoveries, commanded that 
no further quest should be made for her lost favourite. 


Taunted now by her brother, she defended Emilie, declar- 
ing that she believed her to be guiltless, even-going so far.as 
to boast that within a month she would bring proof of her 
innocence. > 

' “ Robinet was a pretty boy,” said Francis, laughing. 

“Let us make a bet,” cried Margaret. “If I lose, I will 
bear this vile rhyme of thine as a motto to my shame to my 
grave; if I win——” 

“Twill break my window and grant thee whatever boon thou 
askest.” * 

The result of this bet was long sung by troubadour and 
minstrel. The queen employed a hundred emissaries—pub- 
lished rewards for any intelligence of Emilie—allin vain. The 
month was expiring, and Margaret would have given many 
bright jewels to redeem her word. On the eve of the fatal day, 
the jailer of the prison in which the Sire de Lagny was con- 
fined, sought anvaudience of the queen; hebrought her.a mes- 
sage from the knight to'say, that if the lady Margaret would 
ask his pardon as her boon, and obtain from her royal brother 
that he might be brought before him, her bet was won. Fair 
Margaret was very joyful, and readily made the desired pro- 
mise. Francis was unwilling to see his false servant, but he 
was in highgood -homaut, fora cavalier had that morning 
brought intelligenceof a victory over the imperialists. The 
messenger himself was lauded in the despatches as the most 
fearless and brave knight in France. The king loaded him 


| with presents, only regretting that a vow prevented the soldier 


from raising a visor or declaring his name. 

That sdme evening, as the setting sun shone on the lattice 
on ‘which the ungallant rhyme was traced, Francis reposed on 
the same settee, and the beautiful queen of Navarre, with 
triumph in her bright eyes, sat beside him. Attended by 
guards, the prisoner was brought in; his frame was attenuated 
by privation, and he walked with tottering steps. He knelt 
atthe feet of Francis, and uncovered his head; a quantity of 
rich golden hair then escaping, fell over the sunken cheeks 
and pallid brow of the suppliant. 


a 


; iS 
ror a fortress under his command, and he was condemned to 
For some time Emilie was incon- 


and suffering, on her return from witnessing his wretched- 
ness, such paroxysms of grief as threatened her life, Sudden- 


“We have treason here !” cried the king. “Sirjailer, where 
is your prisoner !”? : 

“Sire, blame him not,” said the soft, faltering voice of 
milie; “‘ wiser men than he have been deceived by woman. 
My dear lord was guiltless of the crime for which he suffered. 
There was but one mode to save him; Iassumed his chains— 
he escaped with poor Robinet Leroux in my attire; he joined 
your army; the young and gallant cavalier who deliv i 
despatches to your grace, whom you overwhelmed vi Aan 
ours and rewards, is my own Euguerard de Lagny.» I waited 
but for his arrival with testimonials of his innocence, to de- 
clare myself to my lady the queen.” Has she not won her 
bet ? and the boon she asks M9 re 

‘Is de Lagny’s pardon,” said, Margaret, as she also knelt 
tothe king. . “ Spare your faithful vassal, sire, and reward this 
}lady’s truth !? " 

Francis first broke the false speaking window, then he rais- - 
ed the ladies from their supplicatory posture. 

In the tournament given to celebrate’ this “ triumph of la 
dies,” the sire de Lagny bore off every prize d surely there 
was more loyeliness in Emilie’s faded cheek—more grate in 
her emaeiated form, types as they were of truest affection, than 
in the prouder bearing and fresher complexion of the most 
brilliant beauty in attendance on the courtly festival. 


\ LAMENTATION OF ‘THE MOORS, 
AFTER THE BATTLE OF LUCENU. 


Granada the beautiful! land of the brave! 

“Thy glory has faded, thine honour decayed ; 

‘The viv’ramble no more echoes back the glad voice. 
Nor thy gallant young nobles in towxneys rejoice. 


Alas, for Boaldil! our king is laid low; et 3. 
For the flower of chinaleggpiites our woe; ie tee 
All is lost, they are gone, our warrior band — 

Are cold on the plain of that renegade land. 

Oh, hush the soft lute, and the light castinet! 

The dance of the zambre shall beauty forget ; 

Forlorn the alhambre, and withered the flower - 
That onée breathed perfume through its desolate bowers. 
In vainiis the nightingale’s song in the grove, 

We heed not thy music, sweet minstrel of love ; 

The christians have vanquished, the crescent is low, 
Our king bound in chains of the renegade foe... - 


Farewell, beauteous Granada! farewell to thy towers; 
Thou city of groves, thou garden of flowers! 
The doomed one has fallen, our bright sun hath set, 

The pale cross now waves o’er each fair minaret. Eros. 
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HOBOKEN. 


Hosoxen! with thy poplar shore, thou’rt beautiful indeed, 

‘When through the west the monarch sun hath spurr’d his fiery steed ; 
And oft, like madd’ning chief, 1 back up6n the dark’ning field, 
And falling mid the crimson flood, refuses stil] to yield: 


: R . a ‘ * 
‘When evening, with her silent step, Steals gently o'er the land 
And feeds the parched flowers with dew from out her nursing hand; 
‘When leaves and streams are sighing sweet, to woo the minstrel wind, 
And shadows come upon the world like thoughts upon the mind; 


And the moon, reflected and reflecting, chines on wave and bower, 
Aad walls the day-worn spirit back to contemplation’s hour, 

And flings her gathering rays of light on waves that never rest, 
Ag if the stars. had left the sky to grace the Hudson’s breast ; 


How have I loved at that sweet time to trace each mimic cove, 
Or with my own unspoken thoughts to walk thy ‘‘ turtle grove ;”” 
As misers at the secret hour their hidden wealth survey, 

And hug the bright memorial heap of many a vanish’d day. 


There to unloose my prison’d thoughts and catch the themes they bring 
from memory’s fields, like carrier-birds, on their returning wing ; 

see the forms of buried friends, so loved, yet now so cold,. 
And hear their happy voice again, e’en from their distant mould. 


! if there be a spot on earth for contemplation made, 

_ Hoboken, "tis thy fairy land, thy shore of poplar shade ; 
Where no intrusive voice may break the calm of thy retreat, 
Save the sweet swan-like waves that die in music at our feet. 


Farewell, thou mother of soft dreams: our parting must belong, 

And other climes and other scenes shall claim the poet’s song ; 

But still thy unforgotten name amid the chords shall dwell, 

Farewell, thou loved and lonely scene; farewell! onte more, farewell! 


——— 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


THE MAIDEN TRIBUTE. 


“'The blessed saint Iago, 
They called upon his name; 
That day began our freedom, 
And wiped away our shame.”’ 


Kine Ramiro was sitting in state when a deafening cla- 
mour rang through the air, Mournful lamentations, mingled 
with deep curses, the tolling of bells, and the sounds of mar- 
tial music, shook with jarring discord the large hall of the 
palace. The king turned to the prince his son, to inquire 
Whe veaseu of so exiruordinary a confasion. 4 

“ Ordonio, what means this noise? Is my kingdom to be 
continually alarmed and disturbed by factious churls and un- 
ruly subjects? It is but two years since I succeeded to the 
crown of Oviedo, yet in that short period I have known as 
much discontent and turbulence as would satisfy the entire 
lives of twenty ambitious princes, who eagerly thirsted for the 
enjoyment of regal power.” 

Ordonio spoke not, neither did he by the smallest sign give 
indication that he had understood the sarcasm levelled by his 
father. Conscious of his innocence, he considered that si- 
Jence was his best defence, and that any attempt at vindica- 
tion would but injure his cause. Ramiro cast a withering 
look around him. The courtiers received that herald of royal 
indignation with those tokens of humility, which so well be- 
come sycophants on similar occasions. The king could thus 
enjoy the _— of frowning, without any bold interruption 
from the objects of his indignation. The respectful silence 
of the prince, and the servility evinced in the demeanour of 
the rest of the assembly, might soon have conciliated the 
good graces, or at least obtained the pardon of the wrathful 
sovereign ; but, fortunately, amid the slaves who contributed 
to swell Ramiro’s court, there were a few composed of mate- 
rials not quite so pliant. As the king ventured upon a second 
and still more bitter inculpation, one man, by the majestic 
boldness stamped on his brow, and the unquivering fire of his 
eye, seemed to be endowed with courage enough to stand the 
brunt of royal displeasure. Ramiro observed the obnoxious 
individual. His fretful uneasiness increased, and a bitter 
smile curled his lip. Yet he appeared unwilling to thunder 
out the storm of his indignation against him who could thus 
stand collected and unappalled at the sight of his offended 
sovereign. The king turned in his royal seat, and, in his 
tumultuous passion, muttered a deep curse, which redoubled 
the anxiety of the throng of courtiers around. 

“Hold, Don Ramiro, hold!’ loudly and boldly cried the 
person mentioned above. ‘Do not excite the wrath of hea- 
ven by thy profane language; do not tax our merciful God 


and the holy saints with those unhappy disturbances which 


are occasioned by thine own indifference and inconsiderate 
conduct. The cries of desolation that now filled the air, and 


—— 


which, in lieu of revengeful sentiments, ought toawaken feel- 
ings of grief and shame in the heart of a virtuous king; the 
sounds of despair, the dreadful maledictions poured from the 
burning breasts of thy suffering and indignant subjects, are 
the abhorred signals of the Moslem’s insulting triumph, and 
degradation and dishonour, Hear the piercing cries, Ra- 
‘0! Hark to the tolling of the bells, which now summon 
1e christian, not to the devout occupations of réligion, but 
to gyitwess an act of infamy; and let those sounds rouse thy 


}}dormant soul, and nerve thy arm to deeds of hexour, suchas { 


become « good king and e christian kknight, 

The man who uttered this bold rebuke against his sovereign 
was not a mailed warrior, mighty in the consciousness of his 
own strength; but an aged man, clothed in coarse attire, and 
apparently the most insignificant of those who surrounded 
the throne. He was a poor monk, whom his acknowledged 
virtues and supposed sanctity had elevated to the dignity of 
confessor to the king, Yet in the midst of the court, he had 
rigidly preserved the humility of his former state, and was 
conspicuous only for manly severity and acts of self-denial, 
which contrasted strangely with the blustering insolence of 
the warriors, and the debaucheries of the profligate courtiers. 
Don Ramiro seemed to bow in reverential awe before his 
ghostly father; and the glittering train of attendants contem- 
plated, with a mixture of anxiety and surprise, the church- 
man’s boldness, and the forbearance of the king, 

The heart of the holy man was waxing warmer with ani- 
mated zeal, and in a more impassioned tone he continued ; 

“Yes, Don Ramiro, it well beheveth ine, in this hour of 
disgrace, to raise my voice, when I see thy councillors and 
grandees deaf to the cries of shame. It well beseemeth a 
poor and humble minister of the Lord, to stir up thy heart to 
those sentiments which ought to be excited by the defenders 
of thy crown, if, indeed, they be true and valiant knights. 
But, alas, the truly valiant, the good christians, are absent 
from the city on a day set apart for foul dishonour. They 
will not witness our disgrace; they leave the enjoyment of so 

‘vile and degrading a sight to their incoiit king, and the 
shameless herd of his pernicious councillors.” 

As these rash words were pronounced, a murmur of asto- 
nishment, mingled with rage, ran through the assembly. The 
king appeared powerfully affected; he started fiercely from 
his seat; his eyes flashed with passion; and in a throbbing 
tone, he cried; : 

“Enough, Veremundo! thy bold speech savours too much 
of sedition and disrespect. Confiding in the sacredness of 
thy character, tempt not my forbearance too far. My regard 
even for thee may be exhausted, when I perceive that an ar- 
rogant zeal prompts thee to utter the factious language of a 
traitor, instead of the good advice of a ghostly monitor.” 

Veremundo preserved his lofty composure, and, in a sub- 
sided but unfaltering voice, resumed : 

“There is no treason in the language of truth, however 
galling it may be to the sensitiveness of human pride. Thou 
art my king and liege lord, Don Ramiro; fealty and obedience 
I owe thee; nor would I attempt to divest myself of the re- 
spect and duties incumbent on a good subject; but far more 
sacred are the duties which I have to fulfil towards the great 
Lord of the world, as one of his humble ministers. His high 
behests I will utter frankly and fearlessly, and with undaunt- 

Jed heart will I expose myself to the mighty effects of thy 
| wrath ; happy, thrice happy, if even at the expense of my 


life, I succeed in awakening a christian king from the baneful 
lethargy into which he has fallen. Don Ramiro, I call upon 
thee in the name of God, from this moment, to burst the ig- 
nominious bondage of Moorish power, and boldly refuse to 
pay the maiden tribute. That shameful tax, awarded by 
Mauregat, the bastard offspring of a Moorish woman—him- 
self a Moor in heart—ought such a tax, so revolting, so con- 
tumelious, to be tolerated by Don Ramiro, who has already 
given such ample proof of his prowess in arms? Remem- 
ber, senor, the glorious pass of Roncesvalles, where you fought 
by the side of the great Bernardo, almost his equal, inferior 
to'no other knight ; shall it then be said that Ramiro, who be- 
held unappalled the formidable host of Charlemagne, with all 
the most renowned paladins of France, crouched to the wrath 
and indignation of the caliph of Cordova? Oh! let this 


tion of the apostle Santiago. From this day, let the de 
of a hundred maidens be answered by the indignant voice of 
as many thousand valiant christians, ready and willing to repel 
the aggression of the infidels, should they wenture to come 
and exact the odious tribute by force of arma”) 7 

The noble, wfrmth and zeal which burnt i the™heart of 
this holy man*ha@\eonveyed a generous glow to his expressive 
countenance dg) proportion as he proceeded in his speech 
the fire of his eye fashed more intensely, and his whole man- 
ner acquired redoubled animation. His wards seemed to 
have produced a powerful effect upon the king. The still 
increasing clamour from-without contributed also to heighten 
the sentiments awakened by his unanswerable appeal; and 
Don Ramiro, as if actuated by a sudden impulse, exclaimed, 
with a burst of enthusiasm : © 

“By the blessed virgin! you -speak most justly, father ; 
and bitter as are the words in which you have conveyed your 
admonition, yet do I cordially pardon them in favour of your 
candour and piety. Caballeros, speed ye to exchange your 
courtly garments for the mail and helmet of the warrior, and 
stand you ready for the first summons—but we must proceed 
with prudence as well as resolution. A great number of our 
best knights. are absent from court, for a life of sloth agrees 
not with their ardent dispositions. Before we defy Abdulrah- 
man, and provoke hostilities, we will invite him to recall the 
odious grievance. Should he refuse our just demand, your 
lances and swords must establish our right.” 

While this affair was debating in the palace of Don Ramiro, 
the passions of his subjects were strongly excited by the in- 
solent deportment of the Moorish officers intrusted with the 
commission of the maiden tribute. But their arrogance did not 
pethaps tend to exasperate the people so much as thelapathetic 
indifference and want of proper feeling displayed by those cliris- 
tians, upon whom devolved the charge of collecting the obnox- 
ious tax. Every town was obliged to supply a number of mai- 
dens, in proportion to its population. The victims, however, 
generally belonged to the peasantry and the'plebeian classes. 


Every head of a family was summoned to bring forward his 
daughters or sisters on the day appointed for the general 
muster, when their fate was decided by ballot. 

Early in the morning the bells announced the hour for the 
ceremony; and at the sound of drums and clarions, the 
Moorish tax-gatherers proceeded to a large open space near 
the town, where they were to receive the tribute. A vast 
concourse of people had followed these officers on the present 
oceasion’; many stimulated by idle curiosity, but the greater 
number actuated by far different feelings, Here the fond 
parent, with agony of heart, embraced his unhappy child for 
the last time. Here, too, the favoured lover beheld the blast- 
ing of all his glittering hopes, and turned from the scene in 
bitterest despair. But, besides the many who were per- 
sonally interested in the approaching transaction, there were 
others who, though not wounded in the tender feelings of 
father/or lover, yet evinced a deep sorrow upon beholding a 
ceremony which east so foul a reflection upon their country. 

The procession had arrived at the spot appointed for the 
balloting, and until now the lamentations of the sufferers 
were uttered in gentle murmurs, as their fate was still unde- 
cided; but at the sight of the wooden stage, upon which the 
directors of the scene were seated, and where the delivery of 
the maidens was to be effected, a shout of indignation burst 
from the surrounding throng. The officers proceeded to the 
discharge of their functions, unmindful of the vituperative 
cries uttered against them. A party of twenty Moorish war- 
riors surrounded the stage, and twice as many Spanish occu- 
pied the same station to preserve order among the people 
Presently, the weeping maids were led to the place, and 
snatched from the embraces of their disconsolate friends. The 
charms of the fair mourners, gleaming through their tears, 


and acquiring a more soft and touching beauty from sorrow, 
instead of awaking sentiments of pity in the hearts of the 
Moors, tended only to inflame their desires, and kindle their 
eyes with an unholy fire. A variety of feelings were por- 
trayed in the anxious and expectant countenances of the de- 
graded christians who stood around. Pity and sorrow gleam- 
ed in the tender glances of some; strong grief was impressed 
on the agonized looks of others. Many a brow was darkened 


never be said of a king who lives under the especial protec-! 


with the gloom of despair—many a breast throbbed with the — 
4 


The whole-mass presented an throng, the greater portion of them unarmed, rushed im- 
in its various shades|| petuously to effect the rescue of the maidens, so gallantly 
begun by young Ansures. He was already surrounded and 
closely pressed by his enemies, who aimed many a blow to 
level him with the ground. But the prize for which the 
young christian fought was too great not to stimulate him 
to almost supernatural exertions. His friends meantime 
came to his aid, and a skirmish commenced, in which the 
christian combatants, though far superior in number, seem- 
ed scarcely a match for their adversaries, who were on 
horseback and completely armed; while they, on the con- 
trary, were on foot, subject to no discipline, and but indif- 
ferently equipped for battle. The conflict, however, was 
continued with equal vigour and hatred on both sides. Th 
christian functionaries, and the men under their orders, 


heaving of indignation. 
animated picture of human misery, 
and expressions. 
But amid the crowd of spectators whom the occasion 
had assembled, there was a man, in the bloom of life, whose 
countenance evinced deeper emotion than the rest. It was 
neither grief nor pity, despair nor indignation, that filled 
isisoul, and imparted such strong expression to his fea- 
cst an overwhelming sensation, produced by the 
combination of them all. His dark and brilliant eyes were 
riveted in eager gaze on one of the maidens who were 
about to cast lots for a life of slavery and dishonour. He 
seemed to follow her every motion, and watch with fond 
and mournful enthusiasm her every turn afid look ; nay, it 
might appear that he caught the breath of her'sighs, and 


that her warm tears had a magnetic influence in producing 
his own. At length the moment arrived when the fate of 
his beloved was to be decided. The trembling maid ad- 


vanced, supported by an aged woman, who vainly endea- 
youred to administer words of consolation to one who ap- 


peared unconscious of passing objects, and whose whole 


soul was absorbed in the contemplation of her present 
calamity. The roses of her cheek had faded, and a sad 
paleness had usurped the soft and lovely spot where they 


had bloomed. The fire of her eyes was quenched, save 
that which sparkled from the tears that hung on her long 
Excess of terror and disgust seemed to have 
paralyzed her exertions, and deprived her of the powers of 
volition. Motionless, like a beautiful statue, she stood till 
she was led, or rather dragged, to receive from the fatal urn 


silken lashes. 


the sentence of her future irremediable misery. 


The feelings of her afflicted lover at this terrible crisis 
were wrought to a pitch of delirium. His frame shook con- 
The flush of indignation gave place in his coun- 
tenance to the paleness of fearful suspense. All his thoughts 
and feelings were closely concentrated in one object. His 
soul seemed to hang upon a thread ; every feature and limb 
partook of the painful character of that deep absorption of 
He earnestly watched his destined bride—she 
tremblingly drew the decree of her wretchedness, and ut- 
tered a piercing and agonized shriek. The nerves of her 
unfortunate lover relaxed from their unnatural tension, and 


vulsively. 


agony. 


he appeared suddenly to gain composure and tranquillity. 


That shrick rang the death-knell of all his happiness. 


the attendants of supreme misery. 


He now approached nearer to the stage, with a degree of 


calmness that astonished those who were acquainted with 


the secret of hislove. The lot of most of the maids had by 


this time been fixed. Wailings and lamentations incum- 


bered the air. The curses of despairing fathers were united 


to the tokens of distress uttered by their children. The mur- 


mur of indignation was ripening into confusion ; symptoms 
of opposition and revolt were discernible in the assembled 


crowd. It was amine which only needed a spark to cause 
its explosion. The functionaries concerned in the disgrace- 
ful business of the day, began to look around them with 
fear and anxiety, and the troop of Moors appeared to be 
preparing for approaching danger. The moment of awful 
suspense between the gathering and bursting of a popular 
storm is dreadful, and not easily described. The christians 
gazed on each other; and their expressive glances betoken- 
ed a consciousness of uniformity, feeling, and resolve; but 
yet they were motionless, for the want of one to give an 
impulse to the bursting of their fury. * 

The Moorish leader began rudely essaying to separate the 
victims from their friends, who clung round for a parting 
embrace. “Where art thou? Oh! Ansures, where art 
thou, in this moment of terror?” frantickly. exclaimed one 
of the devoted fair ones. ‘‘Oh! free me—free me from 
these ruffians.” Her impassioned appeal was heard; but 
what help could the unfortunate lover afford ? 

“Tam here, my love,” exclaimed young Ansures, who 
was now close to the spot. ‘Yes, Iam here, my own 
Orelia, to die in attempting to rescue thee from these bar- 
barians ; for death is the only satisfaction and comfort I 
can now expect.” 

With this he drew his weapon, which till that moment had 
een concealed, and furiously attacked the Moor, who was 
struggling to separate Orelia from her relatives. The Moor 
reeled and fell, This was the signal for the rising of the 
» crowd. A tumultuous shout rent the air, and the motley 


He 
had nothingnow to fear; whatever else might happen would 
be an immeasurably smaller evil than this; and, secure in |} 
the recklessness of despair, he experienced that sort of 
gloomy joy and ferocious satisfaction, which are sometimes 


fused to interfere in a quarrel which had not the sanction‘ 
the king, and seemed only solicitous to retire unhurt from 
the field of strife} om which two or three Moors, and twice 
as many christians, were already weltering in their blood. 

By this time, Ansures had extricated himself from his 
foes ; but, in the confusion, his sword was lost. This acci- 
dent, however, served neither to damp his courage nor 
check his impetuosity. One of the Moors, who saw him 
unarmed, rushed against him, willing to remove, by any 
means, the first cause of the disturbance; but Ansures, 
who possessed an agility inferior only to the strength of his 
arm and the resolution of his heart, ran swiftly to a fig-tree 
that grew near the place, and, with a vigorous exertion, 
wrenching one of the boughs from the parent stock, pre- 
pared to renew the combat. 

The din and uproar had meantime continued unabated. 
The number of combatants increased every moment. In 
the confusion, many of the maidens effected their escape. 
Among the first of these was Orelia, who, filled with alarm 


the fittest place for shelter. When out of the place of strife, 
she was pursued by some unworthy christians, who consi- 


be severely punished by Don Ramiro. 

The king, who was still sitting in council, after he had re- 
solved to refuse the maiden tribute, was surprised to find 
that the noise which had startled him in the first instance, 
was growing more overpowering every minute, and ap- 
proaching nearer to the entrance of his royal mansion. 


open, and @ girl, scarcely sixteen years old, rushed in, and, 
panting for breath, sunk exhausted at the feet of Don Ra- 
miro. For some time she’ could not speak, but remained 
trembling in the posture she had assumed. Two or three 
of her pursuers were now ushered in, and, with officious 
zeal, proceeded to lay their complaints before the king. 


“What maiden is this, and what boon hath she to crave 


the'poor girl. 

“Senor!” answered a man, “she is one of the maids 
destined for the tribute to the caliph of Cordova. The lot 
fell upon her; but, instead of submitting to her fate, she 
has been the origin of great confusion and much bloodshed 
among the people.” é 

“Sir king!” cried Orelia with eagerness, “ perhaps I am 
guilty of disrespect; for a poor girl, as I am, is not well 


your people—to you, therefore, I fly for protection. Oh, de- 
liver me not up to those barbarous Moors, the sworn ene- 
mies of thy country! Can it be, that a christian king will 
consent to pay tribute to “an infidel —a tribute, too, so dis- 
graceful as this?” 

“Fair maid,” quoth Don Ramiro, “calm thy fears; for, by 
our holy dame! this unworthy tax is now abolished for ever. 
You, Don Alonzo, and you, Don Fruela, go to my discontent- 
ed people—tell them my resolution. 
name, to keep.the peace. The-cause of their. discontent 
beingy removed, let them resume the character of dutiful sub- 
jects. Bring the Moors into our presence, that they may 
hear our resolves, and report them to their master.” 

Order was soon restored upon the announcement of the 
king’s determination; and those of the Moors who survived 
the skirmish, were brought before Don Ramiro, according to 
his desire. 

“King Ramiro,” said one of the moslems in an angry tone, 
‘we came into your kingdom in the spirit of peace, to collect 
a tribute granted by one of your predecessors for services ten- 
dered to him. In the fulfilment of our charge, we were at- 
tacked by an unruly rabble, and the greater part of our troop 
shin. Instead of visiting your rebellious subjects with the 


and affright, ran swiftly towards the palace of the king, as 


dered her the cause of a revolt, which they imagined would 


Suddenly, the very door of the council-chamber was flung 


of our kindness ?” demanded Ramiro, moved at the sight of, 


versed in the usages of courts; but you are the father of 


Enjoin them, in my|) 


punishment due to their crime, you 
that to please them you are willing to violate aty 

“Holy saints of heaven!” ejaculated Father do. 
“Sacred treaty, call ye this most infamous transaction ? Moor! 
profane not that word in a christian country, and in the pre- 
sence of a christian king. Vows and promises, and treaties, 
which are in themselves unlawful, cannot be kept. ‘It isnot 
'a sin, but a virtue to break them. By what right could a- 
shameless monarch thus dispose of the honours 1 
men? If cowardice or infamous sentiments a 
regat to adopt a conduct unworthy of a king, of a man, is it 
an imperious consequence that every one of his successors 
must act in a manner equally disgraceful ?? 

“Our holy confessor hath spoken well,” cried Don Ramiro ; 
‘his words express our sentiments most becomingly. Among 
eeds, my reign shall be known to posterity by the abo- 
lition of the maiden tribute :—my royal word is passed; and 
if Abdulrahman will not desist from his pretended right, let 
him support his claim by arms, I, wili dispute it in the field 
as best befits me ; and may God withhold his mercy from me, 
if, during my life, another christian maiden shall quit her 
home to satisfy the wishes of an infidel.” 

‘And is this the message we are to carry back to the 
caliph ?” 

“Tt is,” answered the king ; 
your departure.” 4 

“The christian king may, perhaps, too late repent thi a 
lation of a treaty, and the destruction of so many ga 6 \g 
moslems.’? . ay 

“Infidel, begone !” cried the king with warmth. “ What! 
dares a Moor attempt to intimidate me, and utter threats 
within my verycourt? Begone! or death shall be the re- 
ward of thy insolence. Begone! and bid Abdulrahman as- 
semble his forces and meet me in the field.” - 

Ramiro, courageous and enterprising by nature, now 
tumed his thoughts towards the preparations for a war, which 
appeared inevitable to all. He issued the necessary orders to 
collect men, as well as means, te begin a campaign. The 
people received the intellgence with enthusiam; and every 
one burned with impatience to signalize his courage against 
the Moor. 

Abdulrahman, in the meantime, indignant at the refusal of 
the christian king to fulfil the treaty, resolved to exact the 
maiden tribute by force of arms; and to this effect, his lieu- 
tenants, with much zeal and activity, in a very short time 
collected a numerous and gallant army, far superior to any 
that Ramiro could then bring into the field. News was soon 
received that Abdulrahman in person was advancing, at the 
head of a formidable army, to meet the christians. Don Ra- 
miro hastily assembled such forces as he could command, and 
ordered them to hold themselves in readiness against the 
morrow. He then retired to rest, overpowered by the fatigues 
of the day, and with his mind wholly bent upon the approach- 
ing contest. He was aware of the disadvantages under which 
he laboured, but scorned to harbour a single idea derogatory 
to the noble sentiments which prompted him to provoke the 
wrath of the Moorish chief. ; 

Don Ramiro was visited in his slumbers, by a very singular 
vision. A venerable person, with a long silvery beard and 
pilgrim’s staff, appeared to stand before him, surrounded with 
the, brightness of a celestial light. The king contemplated 
the venerable man in silence and surprise, till at ngth the 
pilgrim declared himself to be the apostle Santiago, the tutelar 
patron of christian Spain, and said that he came to encourage 
the king to persevere in his good intention of waging war 
against the infidels. Having promised him the aid of God in 
this undertaking, as well as his own help during the contest, 
the vision vanished ; but it was only to make room for another 
still more singular and propitious, in appearance, to the chris- 
tian. Ramiro thought himself suddenly transported to the 
field of battle, when, in the midst of a:furious engagement, 
he perceived a tall warrior, riding a milk-white charger, and 
bearing a red cross on a banner surmounted by the arms of 
the kings of Oviedo, sweep by with overwhelming impetus, 
and falling upon the Moors, cause a terrible carnage among 
them, and'at Jength completely put them tothe rout. Ra- 
miro, astonished at the superhuman prowess of the mysteri- 
ous knight, rode up to thank him for the great service he had 
rendered the christian army. But his bewilderment increased 
when, in the strange warrior, he recognised his patron saint; 
Santiago. 

“I promised thee my help, Ramiro,” quoth the saint, “and 
behold how I have kept my word. Always put your trust in 

od, and never submit to vile conditions with the infidel.” 

Upon this he suddenly vanished from the sight of the asto- 
nished Don Ramiro, who, meeting the usual fate of less digni: 


“and nothing now impedes 
oo 
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mers, soon after awoke, and was for some 
time puzzled to find himself tranquilly reposing on his couch. 

On the following day, the king communicated his dream to 
Veremundo, his confessor, who drew from it the most favour- 
able omens. Whether the monk’s skill in the interpretation 
of dreams was equal to the other qualities which rendered 
him an object of veneration among the people, or whether 
it was only on a par with that of other dream expounders, he 
nevertheless produced a most marvellous effect on the minds 
of the soldiers, by the explanation which he gave. 
flattering hopes, and impatient for the fight, the army began 
its march, amid the strains of martial instruments, and the 
cheering shouts of the multitude. Every one appeared con- 
fident of victory, and began to speculate within himself co 
cerning the spoil laden with which he would return to 


home. The hundred maidens, in whose honour this perilous| 


adventure was to be encountered, came in front of the army, 
and poured forth their ardent. vows for the success of their 
champions, 
heroic deeds and daring exploits, it is the sight of lovely 
Woman arrayed in all her charms, and bestowing upon him 
smiles of approbation. Woman has often been stigmatized 
as the cause of much mischief in the world; but who can 
recount the blessings she has heaped on man? Virtue, va- 
lour, talent, all his noblest, all his best qualities, have been 
called forth and fostered by the smiles of woman. 
hae to the departure of the army, it was blessed by 
eremundo, who, in despite of his advanced age, resolved to 
dollow it to the field, and contribute to the victory by his best 
exertions. His presence would, indeed, be of essential ser- 
vice, in animating by his eloquence the hearts of the soldiers; 
and, aware of this, Don Ramiro was nothing loath to have the 
man of God by his side. As both Abdulrahman and the 
christian king were equally eager for the conflict, the armies 
soon came in sight of each other. The Moors presented a 
very formidable appearance, exceeding in number the army 
of Don Ramiro by at least one half. A furious engagement 
then commenced. Abdulrahman gave out the Moorish ery of 
*‘ Allah, illah Allah !? and Ramiro, in an animating tone, and 
confiding manner, exclaimed “Santiago !? which from that 
moment became the war-cry of the Spaniards. 

The onset of the Moorish cavalry was fierce and impetuous, 
and was met with equal resolution and animosity by the 
christians. The ground was disputed for a long time, with- 
out any sign of superiority on either side; but the discipline 
and gallantry of the Saracen horse at length began to prevail, 
the christians gave ground, and had nearly lost the battle, 
when the darkness of night fortunately came to their aid. 
Veremundo ran through the ranks, exhorting the soldiers to 
do their utmost, and assuring them that heaven and Santia- 
go were on their side. To a keen observer, the countenance 
of the christian king would have given sure indication that a 
feeling of despondency occupied his breast. He endeavoured 
fo conceal his emotion ; but it was no less certain that he ex- 
pected the complete rout of his army, as soon as the light of 
day should second the exertions of the Moors, In this emer- 
gency, a retreat would, perhaps, be the only alternative that 
prudence could suggest; but this was not practicable, from 
the number of the enemy, who were now endeavouring to 
surround the christians. Some desperate resolution was 
therefore advisable in this crisis ; for nothing short of a miracle 
could retrieve the fortunes of Don Ramiro. The night was 
now completely closed, and the fury of the contest was relax- 
ed; as the Saracens, confiding in the certainty of the victory, 
were willing to employ the hours of night in gaining some 
repose from their fatigues. The moon poured a flood of sil- 
very radiance over the field of battle ; and a scene of dismay 
presented itself on every side to thechristians. They beheld 
the heaps of slain and wounded that strewed the ground, and 
awaited with trembling anxiety a fate similar to that of their 
companions. Don Ramiro, in this desperate moment, com- 
muned for a short time with his confessor; and then, with a 
more animated countenance, proceeded to address his dis- 


pirited followers : 
. “Christians!” he cried with fervour, ‘shall we offend the 


majesty of heaven by doubting a protection promised by such 
undoubted tokens? The superior number of our enemies 
has given them a temporary advantage ; but this shall little 
avail them, It will only pamper their insolence and expecta- 
tions, that they may afterward feel more bitterly their disap- 
pointment. My dream shall be accomplished, if we have faith 
enough to confide in the mercies of God, and the protection of 
the holy apostle Santiago.” 

Father Veremundo next spoke in an impassioned tone and 
enthusiastic manner, asseverating that, ere long, palpable 
proofs of the intervention and protection of Santiago would 


‘ 


Full of 


If any thing can rouse the courage of man to’ 


be visible to all. These harangues revived for some time 
drooping spirits of the soldiers, and they resolved to exert the 
utmost efforts and renew the fight. At this important mo- 
ment, a gallant knight, in complete armour of radiant mail, 
suddenly made his appearance in the field of battle. He be- 
strode a beautiful white charger, and carried in one hand a 
large white flag, on which was displayed a bloody cross, sur- 
mounted by the arms of Oviedo. This mysterious warrior, 
whose unexpected appearance astonished the wondering 
christians, rode furiously across the field, and alone, as if i 
spired by a superhuman impulse, plunged headlong and confi- 
dently into the thickest of the Moorish ranks. 
Don Ramiro recognised the celestial knight of his vision, 
and sent forth an enthusiastic cry of —“ Santiago! Santiago!” 
This cry operated like an electric shock in the hearts of his 
followers. The presence of such a warrior among them was 
the certain forerunner of victory. With one accord the rest 
of the christian army, imitating their heavenly leader, rushed 
impetuously against the Moors. The king, his son Ordonio, 
and young Ansures, were among the first. The onset was 


of rational courage. A tremendous shout of Santiago! San- 
tiago ! was raised on all sides, and the stillness of night sent 
back the cheering echo, which acted as an irresistible stimulus 
to the christians. 

The Moors were thunderstruck at so furious and unexpect- 
acharge. They rallied, however, and with fierce animosity 
received the attack of the foe. Perceiving that the powerful 
knight on the white charger was the object that stimulated 
the christians to,such gigantic exertions, they directedagainst 
him the principal portion of their rage. They tried to un- 
horse him, but in vain. He appeared to be impassive to the 
numerous blows aimed against him, while, on the other hand, 
he caused a prodigious devastation in the Moslem ranks. 
The white banner, with the bloody cross, was the beacon that 
guided the christian warriors to certain triumph. Wherever 
the redoubtable knight directed his headlong course, the ter- 
tified Moors dispersed. King Ramiro achieved wonders on 
this memorable field, and while his vengeful sword inflicted 
such disastrous blows upon the Moslem, his voice loudly and 
exultingly encouraged his soldiers to follow and trust in their 
patron saint. ‘Santiago! Santiago!” was the universal cry 
of the christians. With as much religious devotion as mili- 
tary courage, they accompanied the saint, fighting joyfully by 
his side, and falling contentedly at his feet. Those who perish- 
ed were considered as so many martyrs; and this persuasion, 
kept alive by the monk Veremundo, tended not a little to pro- 
duce the unwearied and almost incredible exertions displayed 
by the christians in this memorable battle. 

The morrow’s sun discovered a scene far different from the 
one which had been illumined by his parting rays. The 
Moorish army was completely routed, and a most signal tri- 
umph crowned the valour of the christian. But with the 
dawn of day the celestial warrior had vanished, like a phan- 
tom of the night. No one could tell how his departure had 
been effected. His mission on earth had been fulfilled. The 
rest was a mystery too sacred for the grateful and conquering 
soldiers to speculate upon. Soon after the battle, King Ra- 
miro, in acknowledgment of the signal assistance which his 
troops had received from Santiago, assembled his principal 
chiefs, and, in the presence of his men, confessed all the obli- 


gations which he owed. 
“My good knights, ye have witnessed,” cried he, ‘the 


manner in which this wonderful victory has been achieved. 
It behoveth us now to testify our gratitude as best becomes a 
christian people. We will therefore build a monastery, which 
shall bear the name of Santiago, in commemoration of this 
memorable battle. On this monastery shall henceforth be 
duly bestowed aknight’s share of the prizes and spoils taken 
from our enemies in war; and furthermore, every part of my 
kingdom, and in time, it is to be hoped, the whole of Spain, 
shall contribute a portion of bread and wine towards the main- 
tenance of the said monastery of Santiago of Compostella. I 
myself, immediately upon my return to the palace, will draw 
out the deed of these grants,”* 

These words were welcomed with shouts of approbation 
by the christian nobles and the rest of the troops, who soon 
retraced their steps homewards, rich with the spoils of the 
Moors, and conducting a considerable number of prisoners, 
whose ransom would increase the prizes obtained by the vic- 


tory of Alveida. 
But King Ramiro having shown his gratitude, in the first 


instance, to heaven, asin justice and piety bound, turned his 
thoughts to the recompense due to such of the knights, squires, 
and others who had most conspicuously distinguished them- 


* This doed is called ‘‘ Privilegio de los Votos."” 


desperate, and partook more of the character of madness than | 
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Ives during the battle, and to whose prowess and resolution, 
next to the miraculous interposition of Santiago, he stood 
indebted for his triumph. Among the many warriors who 
had vied with each other in deeds of valorous achievement 
and surpassing intrepidity, there was an unknown youth, 
who had most particularly attracted his notice. The habili- 
ments of this warrior denoted an humble situation in life, 
though his heroic acts rendered him well deserving a 
honours of knighthood. 

«By Santiago!” said the king, addressing his noble 
the subject, ‘I have never seen go noble a display of one 
intrepidity, and’strength, since the memorable pass of Ronces- 
valles ; and in good sooth, sirs, I think that this youth promises 
another Bernardo to our land. Whois he? and whence comes 
he?” 

The young hero being totally unknown to the nobles, no one 
could afford an answer. With a gentle smile, father Vere- 
mundo then addressed the king : 

‘* Senor, the man of whom you please to eke such notice, 
is one, who, indeed, deserves much of his country. He was 
the first who repelled the insolence of the Moors, when they 
came for the last time, thank heaven! to exact the maiden 
tribute. It is the same gallant person who, having lost his 
weapon in the scuffle, attacked his enemies with the branch 
of a fig-tree.” 

“Indeed !” quoth the king, ‘I rejoice in the knowledge of 
this; for to this same warrior I already owe a debt Of gratitude 
which it would be as well to discharge without delay. What 
is his name ?” 

“ Ansures,” replied Veremundo. 

“Let him be summoned into our presence.”” 

Ansures came before his sovereign with that modest demean- 
our which is the usual concomitant of merit. 

“ Ask any recompense within my power to grant,” said Ra 
miro. 

“ Senor,” returned Ansures, “if the recompense of serving 
my good king, and the consciousness of having done my duty 
were not enough, I have still, in addition, that of having pre- 
served the honour of my betrothed wife, and of paving the 
way to our mutual happiness.” 

“ These are, indeed a good man’s best guerdons,” said Ra- 
miro; ‘but I can confer upon thee an honour which will sit 
well and becomingly on a man of thy deserts. This day the 
order of knighthood shall be conferred upon thee; for it 
would be a shame to our court, that such as thou should be 
lost in mean pursuits of toil and labour, who art born to grace 
the nobler avocations of man.” 

Ansures fell on his knee, and gratefully kissed the hand of 
the king, who soon conferred upon him the promised boon. 

On his shield the heralds permitted him to bear five fig- 
leaves, which emblem he also wore on his crest. Ansures 
took the surname of Figuereido, in commemoration of that 
tree which was of such service to him in the most eventful 
moment of his life. 

It is needless to add, that he was soon rendered supremely 
blessed by his union with the fair Orelia, who became one of 
the greatest ornaments of Don Ramiro’s court. In comme- 
moration of the abolition of the maiden tribute, a procession 
of young women was instituted, which took place on every 
anniversary of the famous and miraculous battle of Alveida. 

With regard to the apparition of Santiago in the field of 
battle, each reader may account for it in his own manner 
Those, however, who will only see a stratagem in the tran- 
saction, will at least concede, that it was a successful inspira- 
tion of genius, commendable for the glorious results to which 
it led. 

The maiden tribute was thus finally abolished ; for though 
some of the successors of Abdulrahman demanded it, they 
never afterwards found a christian king weak enough to grant 
it, nor were the Moors, on their side, disposed to refer the de- 
bate to the event of a second battle. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


In press, at Boston, the “ Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
American Revolution,” edited by Jered Sparks. 

The Messrs.Carvills have recently published a work entitled, 
“Practice under the Revised Statutes.” 

“The Exclusives,” a novel in two volumes, has just issued 
from the prolific press of the Messrs. Harpers; also, 

The “Romance of History ;” from which we have copied 
the very interesting story on our first page. 

The “ Venetian Bracelet, and other Poems,” by Miss Lan- 
don, are about to be re-published in Boston. 

Mrs. A. M, Wells has issued proposals for publishing, b 
subscription, ‘Poems and Juvenile Sketches.” 


THE TRAVELLER. 


SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS. 
JOHN RANDOLPH. 
[Coneluded.] 

Aw inquiry was made respecting the black servant that 
accompanied him, whether he was free? “No, sir,” was 
his reply. ‘He is one of those slaves your commiseration 
is so excited for. Speak to the man, ask him whether he 
prefers the condition of many of his colour, whom he saw 
during his travels with me, to the comforts he enjoys at 
Roanoke, and hear his answer? When we came insight 
of England, I informed John, (the servant man alluded to.) 
that in the country we were going to, he would not find 
any slaves, and that agreeably to the laws, every slave, on 
touching their shores, was free. I told him to avail himself; 
of the privilege, and that I would not in any way interfere 
to prevent his full participation in the benefit the laws of 
England afforded to his class. 1 reiterated these assurances 
on our landing, and at separate periods. The man, how- 
ever, returned with me, as you see, and J believe is perfectly 
contented with his situation.” And indeed his attachment 
to Mr. Randolph was a very satisfactory proof of the lenien- 
cy of the master, and the contentedness of the slave under 
the connexion which existed between them; and established 
also the truth of the closing remark of Mr. Randolph on the 
subject, “that slavery was not so painful a state of bon- 
dage as is generally supposed, under a considerate master.” 

It was the custom, immediately after breakfast, for Mr. 
Randolph to invite our little circle to attend a “caucus” in 
the small roundhouse on deck, where, furnished with some 
of the late periodicals, or other new works, which served 
as text-books for discussion, he would sit for hours, and 
delight us with his inexhaustible fund of anecdote ; or com- 
mand our attention, and keep alive the interest of the con- 
versation by the originality of his ideas, and his truly piquant 
remarks on all the popular topics of the day. Religion, 
laws, and governments, were all descanted on with a depth 
of observation which evinced a reflecting mind, able to 
grapple with all the subtleties and contradictions thrown 
around these great “bones of contention.” He reconciled 
the apparent differences of the one, and laid bare the falla- 
cies of the other, with admirable tact and discrimination. 
His religion appeared solid, manly, and orthodox ; alike free 
from fanaticism and cant on the one hand, or the scepticism 
of “liberal principles,” so characteristic of the age, on the 
other. The writer of this article had some opportunities of 
testing this fact. During the first week of our passage, Mr. 
Randolph suffered considerably from the effects of an acci- 
dent, which (by the overturning of a stage-coach, in which 
he was a passenger, on his way to Liverpool,) had mate- 
rially injured him. A severe gale, which lasted several 
days, confined him nearly the whole.of that period to his 

“state-room; our berth adjoined his, and frequently during 
the paroxysms of his sufferings have we distinctly heard his 
appeals to heaven for mercy and support, in terms of pure 
and rational obtestation. 

His sentiments on law or government were equally sound, 
reflecting, and discriminative. His decided preference for 
the institutions of his own country has been noticed. This 
preference did not, however, prevent him from acknowledg- 
ing the merits of other forms of government, nor their suita- 
bleness for the people over which they extended. He is an 
enemy to innovation, and eschewed the evil of that false 
philosophy which would plant anarchy and confusion amidst 
old established forms, in the vain hope that by destroying 
ihe whole, an entire new and better edifice may be raised 
upon their ruins. 


Public men and acts of legislation were discussed freely 
by him, and descanted on with the sagacious knowledge 
of one who had weighed causes and effects, with precision 
and competency for the task. These conversations had 
peculiar interest when directed to his own country, in the 
councils of which he has so long held a distinguished sta- 
tion. The sarcasm for which he is justly celebrated here 
assumed an added poignancy. The great measures which 
have occurred during his political career, when contrary to 
his opinions of fitness and right, were satirized with a force 
which could not be surpassed for point and severity. It is 
but justice to add, that no personal invective ever disgraced 
the force of his satire ; nor do I remember one instance of 
personal vituperation haying passed his lips during our in- 
tercourse. The public character of some of the great men 
of the last age were discussed with that ‘freedom which 
their elevated position warranted, but the living were in- 
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ably passed over in silence. When speaking of America, 
ashington was an especial favourite with him; he had, in 
his youth, frequent opportunities of seeing that great man ; 
and he detailed several anecdotes of his reminiscences of 
that illustrious individual, with peculiar force and fidelity, 

Books and authors were also his favourite themes of 
conversation. He held the whole class. of living authors 
in general contempt, witha few established exceptions. “A 
man must have a good deal of presumption to sit down and 
write a book,” was his frequent remark, “and think to in- 
struct others, his superiors in learning and information.” 
This expression must be understood with the before named 
qualification, and the opinion it contained, carried into pub- 
lic life, where his contempt of the moderns is so conspicuous 
has, I doubt not, exposed Mr. Randolph to much oblogi 
and persecution. His preference of the ancients is prover- 
bial, He has formed models for imitation from their writ- 
ings and institutions, which, in this age of improvement, 
subject their admirers or defenders to the charge of eccen- 
tricity nearly allied to madness. This love for “old estab= 
lished customs,” and somewhat, exploded forms, may in 
some degree account for the many. singularities of his 
character. His dressis of the simplest possible description, 
and his manners are those of the formal and reserved habits 
of the last century. If our memory serves us correctly, he 
prided himself on having made the tour of the continent 
and of having visited most of the European courts in the 
actual costume he wore during our passage. A loose blue 
frock-coat, evidently not one of Stultz’s manufacture—a 
well worn. seal skin cap, of no very graceful shape, and a 


gradually increasing, The timeis apparently r distant 
when every man. will be found busy writing the life of his 
neighbour, and expect to have his own written in return, 
interspersed with original anecdotes, extracts from episto- 
lary correspondence, the exact hours at which he was in the 
habit of going to bed at night and getting up in the morn- 
ing, and other miscellaneous and useful information carefully 
selected and judiciously arranged. Indeed, it is whispered 
that the editor of this paper intends to take Longworth’s 
Directory for the groundwork, and give the private history 


of all the city alphabetically. without “ fear or favour—love 
or affection.” In Europe there exists an absolute biographi- 
cal mania, and they are manufacturing lives of poets, paint- 
's, play-actors, peers, pugilists, pick-pockets, horse jockeys 
nd their horses, together with a great many people that 
re scarcely known to have existed at all. And the fashion 
now is not only to shadow forth the grand and striking out- 
lines of a great man’s character, and hold to view those 
qualities-which elevated him above his species, but to go 
into the minutie of his private life, and note down all the 
trivial expressions and every-day occurrences in which, of 
course, he merely spoke and acted like any ordinary man. 
This not only affords employment for the exercise of the 
small curiosity and meddling propensities of his officious 
biographer, but is also highly gratifying to the general reader, 
inasmuch as it elevates him mightily in his own opinion to 
see it put on record that great men eat, drank, slept, walked, 
and sometimes talked just as he does. In giving the biogra- 
lphy of the high constable-of this city, 1 shall by all means 
avoid descending to undignified particulars; though 1 deemit 


pair of clumsy high shoes, formed the principal parts of this 
favourite dress—which exhibited a tout ensemble no way 
indicating a sacrifice to the shrine of modern fashion. 
Manners designate the man, and here it did not require the 
extrinsic aid of dress to establish the character of John Ran- 
dolph. Few men that we have met possess the polished 
urbanity of the gentleman, united to the ease of the travelled 
man of the world, in a more eminent degree than he does. 
A slight departure from republican simplicity is observable 
throughout all this, and an adaptation of aristocratical habits 
supplies its place. His black servant constantly occupied 
a station at the back of his chair during meals, and devoted 
his services exclusively to his master; and, indeed, at all 
times was the medium through which Mr. Randolph signi- 
fied his wants. This circumstance may, perhaps, be 
more the result of southern habits, but is quoted as one 
among many instances which might strike a stranger as a 
peculiar departure from the simplicity of American usages. 
The pleasures of the table are held in high estimation by 
him ; not, however, sufficient to rank him as a gowrmand, but 
enough to establish the character of a “ gourmet,’ which on 
one occasion he appropriated to himself. Of his conversa- 
tional powers we have before spoken ; they are rich, varied, 
and abundant, possessing every possible qualification, both 


to instruct and to amuse; and although some years have 
passed since we enjoyed their influence, the remembrance is 
still vivid and lasting. We have heard the character and 
political tenets of this great man variously discussed since 
that period, but our impression remains the same, and we 
have been tempted to exclaim with one of his distinguished 
countrymen—“ If this man is mad, it would be well for 
America to possess more such madmen.” 

In the imperfect sketch we have thus submitted to our 
readers, we feel we have not done adequate justice to the 
celebrated subject we have endeavoured to describe; many 
causes have produced this deficiency— enough, however, has, 
we trust, been portrayed to render it interesting—nor have 
we knowingly in one instance departed from strict veracity, 
either in the few details of his conversations, or in depicting 
the impression we formed at the time, of this truly original 
and celebrated individual. H.* 
‘i ; i ip i i ceca 
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BIOGRAPHY OF JACOB HAYS. 
He is a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.—Shaks. 
Ladies and gentlemen, allow me to introduce to your acquaintance, 
jaan Nabem, a person who has a very taking way with bim.— Tom and 
erry. 


Peruaps there is no species of composition so generally 
interesting and truly delightful as minute and indiscriminate 


important to state, before proceeding further, that there is 
not the slightest foundation for the report afloat that Mr. 
Hays has left off eating buckwheat cakes in a morning, in 
consequence of their lying too heavy on his stomach. 


Where the subject of the present memoir was born, can be 
but of little consequence; who were his father and mother, 
of still less, and how he was bred and educated, of none atall. 
I shall therefore pass over this division of his existence in elo- 
quent silence, and come at once to the period when he attained 
the acmé of constabulatory power and dignity by being crea- 
ted high constable of this city and its suburbs; and it may be 
remarked, in passing, that the honourable the corporation, 
during their long and unsatisfactory career, never made an 
appointment more creditable to themselves, more beneficial 
to the city, more honourable to the country at large, more 
imposing in the eye of foreign nations, more disagreeable 
to all rogues, nor more gratifying to honest men, than that 
of the gentleman whom we are biographizing, to the high 
office he now holds. His acuteness and vigilance have be- 
come proverbial, and there is not a misdeed committed by 
any member of this community, but he is speedily admonish- 
ed from all sides that he will “ have old Hays [as he is affec-. 
tionately and familiarly termed] after him.” Indeed, it is 
supposed by many that he is gifted with supematural attri- 
butes, and can see things that are hid from, mortal ken; or 
how, it is contended, isit possible that he should, as he does, 

‘« Bring forth the secret’st man of blood ?”’ 

That he can discover “ undivulged crime”—that when a 
store has been robbed, he, without stop or hesitation, ean 
march directly to the house where the goods are concealed, 
and say, “these are they”—or, when a gentleman’s pocket 
has been picked, that, froma crowd of unsavoury miscreants 
he can, with unerring judgment, lay his hand upon one and 
exclaim ‘‘ you’re wanted !”—or how is it that he is gifted 
with that strange principle of ubiquity that makes him 
“here, and there, and everywhere” at the same moment? 
No matter how, so long as the public reap the benefit; and 
well may that public apostrophize him in the words of the 
poet : 
ij ‘ Long may he live! ourcity’s pride! 
‘Where lives the rogue, but flies before him! 


With trusty crabstick by his side, 
And staff of office waving o’er him.’ 


But it is principally as a literary man that we would spe 
of Mr. Hays. True, his poetry is “unwritten,” as is also 
his prose ; and he has invariably expressed a decided con-: 
tempt for philosophy, music, rhetoric, the belles lettres, the 
fine arts, and in fact all species of composition excepting 
bailiff’s warrants and bills of indictment—but what of that ? 
The constitution of his mind is, even unknown to himself, 
decidedly poetical. And here I may be allowed to avail 
myself of another peculiarity of medern biography, ° 
namely, that of describing a man by what he isnot. Mr. 
Hays has not the graphic power or antiquarian lore of Sir 
Walter Scott—nor the glittermg imagery or voluptuous 


ah eae 


biography, and it is pleasant to perceive how this taste is 


tenderness of Moore—nor the delicacy and polish of Rogers 
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—nor the spirit of Campbell—nor the sentamentalism of| 
Miss Landon—nor the depth and purity of thought and in- 
timate acquaintance with nature of Bryant—nor the brilliant 
style and playful humour of Halleck—no, he is more in the 
petit larceny manner of Crabbe, with a slight touch of By- 
ronic power and gloom. He is familiarly acquainted with 
all those interesting scenes of vice and poverty so fondly 
dwelt upon by that reverend chronicler of little villany, and 
if ever he can be prevailed upon to publish, there will doubt- 
less be found a remarkable similarity in their works. His 
height is about five feet seven inches, but who makes his 
clothes we have as yet been unable'to ascertain. His counte- 
nance is strongly marked, and forcibly brings to mind the 
lines of Byron when describing his Corsair : 


There was a laughing devil in his sneer 

That raised emotions both of hate and fear; 
And where his glance of ‘‘ apprehension’’ fell, 
Hope withering fled and mercy sighed, farewell! 


Yet with all his great qualities, it is to be doubted whether 
he is much to be envied. ‘His situation certainly has its 
disadvantages. Pure and blamelessas his life is, his society 
is not courted—no man boasts of his friendship, and few 
indeed like even to own him for an intimate acquaintance. 
Whereverhe goeshis slightest actionis watched and criticis- 
ed; and if he happen carelessly to lay his hand upon a gentle- 
man’s shoulder and whisper something in his ear, even that 
man, as if there were contamination in his touch, is seldom 
or never seen afterwards in decent society. Such things 
cannot fail to prey upon his feelings. But when did ever 
greatness exist without some penalty attached to it ? 

The first time that ever Hays was pointed out to me was 
one summer afternoon, when acting in his official capacity 
in the city-hall. The room was crowded in every part, and 
as he entered with a luckless wretch in his gripe, a low sup- 
pressed murmur ran through the hall, as if some superior 
being had alighted in the midst of them. He placed the 
prisoner at the bar—a poor coatless individual, with scarcely 
any edging and no roof to his hat—to stand his trial, for 
bigamy, and then, in a loud, authoritative tone, called 
out for “silence,” and there was silence. Again he spoke 
—‘hats off there !” and the multitude became uncovered; 
after which he took his handkerchief out of his left-hand 
eoat pocket, wiped his face, put it back again, looked sternly 
around, and then sat down. e scene was awful and im- 


placing so :nteresting a service on such a footing as wil 
enable it to compare with any other navy in the world, if 
not for its numbers, at least for its appearance and its cha- 
racter, as well as its valour, 

The day is perhaps fast approaching, when this national 
arm will be almost, if not altogether, the only one this 
government will require, to prevent invasion, repel aggres- 
sion, suppress lawless piracy, and protect our commerce, 
when conveying to all quarters of the globe the products of 
our arts, our agriculture, and manufactures from legal de- 
predation and open war. 

The experience acquired during the last thirty years in 
expedients and substitutes, through vacillating systems ; 
the rapid augmentation in its various grades; the. number 


of ships; their increased force, and the rush of the best 


blood in the nation for its ranks, would seem to indicate 
that the occasion has presented: itself which calls for an 
efficient legislation to place the navy on 4 footing of liberal 
policy, : 

It has been asked, why is your little navy, which has put 
itself at the head of all others in valour and skill, at the 
foot of all others in every thing else? Is it in future as in 
past times to be stationary? Are the officers to whom you 
trust your valuable property, the lives of your citizens, the 
honour and respect of your flag throughout the world, and 
in every sea, to continue to be deprived of authority for 
the protection of the one, and means for the support of the 
other? 

Are the men who should be high-minded, and of the 
purest hearts, to be trusted with so much on the national 
account, unworthy of consideration on their own? Ought 
they to be subject, on the termination of a cruize, to suppli- 
cate for trifling executive allowances, to study an approxi- 
mation to the nearest reimbursement of unavoidable ex- 
penses, originating in circumstances over which they had 
and could have no control? If not, the time has presented 
itself in which common justice, as well.as the future efficacy 
of this service, calls for liberality in its grades, as well as 
remuneration for its labours, its hazards, and its depriva- 
tions. Mark this period, then, as the auspicious time on 
which the nation can look back with pride and pleasure, as 
the day of its regeneration, and the first dawning of a 
liberal policy, whereon to found our future hopes for its dis- 


pressive; but the odour was disagreeable in consequence o 
the heat acting upon the large quantity of animal matter 
congregated together. My olfactory organs were always 
Jamentably ‘dcute : I was obliged to retire, and from that 
time to this, I have seen nothing, though I have heard much 
of the subject of this-brief and imperfect, but, I trust, honest 
and impartial memoir. 

Health and happiness be with thee, thou prince of consta- 
bles—thou guardian of innocence—thou terror of evil-doers 
and little boys! May thy years be many and thy sorrows 
few—may thy life be like a long and cloudless summer’s 
day, and may thy salary be increased! And when at last 
the summons comes from which there is no escaping—when 
the warrant arrives upon which no bail can be putin—when 
thou thyself, that hast “wanted” so many, art in turn 
“wanted and must go,” 


* mayst thou fall 
Into the grave as softly as the leaves 
Of the sweet roses on an autumn eve, 
Beneath the small sighs of the western wind, 
Drop to the earth!” Cc. 


a TEE SS ES ET 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


Tux re-organization of the navy of the United States is a 
subject of such moment to our national interests, of such 
vital importance to the navy itself, to its comfortable support, 
to its energies, its character for discipline, and its future 
glory, that it appears to us there is no object which can be 
presented to the executive or national legislature, that re- 
quires more deliberate and cautious action than this, both| 
as relates to a critical examination into its departments, for 
the adoption of suitable, permanent, and proportionate 
provisions for its branches, grades, and rank, and to the 
formation of such fixed rules and regulations as have become 
absolutely necessary for its government. 


tinguished character, discipline and chivalry. _ National Gaz. 
he OE 


FEMALE AUTHORS. 


Women, we fear, cannot do every thing; not.even every 
thing they attempt.. But what they can do, they do, for 
the most part, excellently—and much more frequently with 
an absolute and perfect success, than the aspirants of our 
rougher and more ambitious sex. No man, we will venture 
to say, could have written the letters of Madame de Se- 
vigne, or the novels of Miss Austin, or the hymns and early 
lessons of Mrs, Barbauld, or the conversations of Mrs. Mar- 
cet. These performances, too, are not only essentially and 
intensely feminine, but they are, in our judgment, decidedly 
more perfect than any masculine productions with which 
they can be brought into comparison. They accomplish 
more completely all the ends at which they aim, and are 
worked out with a gracefulness and felicity of execution 
which excludes all idea of failure, and entirely satisfies the 
expectations they may have raised. We might easily have 
added to these instances. There are many parts of Miss 
Edgeworth’s earlier stories, and of Miss Mitford’s sketches 
and descriptions, and not a little of Mrs. Opie’s, that ex- 
hibit the same fine and penetrating spirit of observation, 
the same softness and delicacy of hand, and unerring 
truth of delineation, to which we have alluded as charac- 
terising the purer specimens of female art. The same dis- 


\tinguishing traits of a woman’s spirit are visible through 


the grief and the piety of Lady Russel, and the gaiety, the 
spite, and the venturesomeness of Lady Mary Wortley. We 
have not as yet much female poetry; but there is a truly 
feminine tenderness, purity, and elegance, in the Psyche of 
Mrs. Tighe, and in some of the smaller pieces of Lady 
Craven. On some of the works of Madame de Stael—her 
Corinne especially—there is a still deeper stamp of the ge- 
nius of her sex. Her pictures of its boundless devotedness, 
its depth and capacity of suffering, its high aspirations, its 


Knowing this to be a matter of as great intricacy as 
moment, and presuming it to be one on which the repre- 
sentatives of the union would not willingly legislate annu- 
ally, any farther than should be found necessary to pass 
appropriations for its support, we conceive the present 
period of peace and tranquillity. a most auspicious one for 


< 


painful irritability, and inextinguishable thirst for emotion, 
are powerful specimens of that morbid anatomy of the 
heart, which no hand but that of a woman’s was fine 
enough to have laid open, or skilful enough to have recom- 
mended to our sympathy and love. There is the same ex- 
quisite and inimitable delicacy, if not the same power, in 
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ny of the happier passages of Madame de Souza and 

Madame Cottin—to say nothing of the more lively and yet 
melancholy records of Madame de Stael, during her long 
pennance in the court of the Duchesse de Maine. Edin. Rev. 


EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


I was but five years old when my mother died, but her 
image is as distinct in my recollection, now that twenty years 
haye elapsed, as it was at the time of her death. Iremem- 
ber her aga pale, gentle being, with a sweet smile anda 
voice that was soft and cheerful, when she praised me, and 
when I had erred, for I was a wild, thoughtless child, there 
was a trembling wildness about it that always went to my 
little heart. And then she was so kind, so patient; I think 
Icannow sce her large blue eyes, moist with sorrow, because 
of my foolish waywardness, and.hear her repeat, ‘ my child, 
how can you grieve me so.” I recollect she had for a long 
time been pale and feeble, and that sometimes there would 
come a bright spot on her cheek, which made her look so 
lovely, I thought she must be well. But then she sometimes 
spoke of dying, and pressed me to her bosom, and told me 
“to be good when she was gone, and to love my father a 
great deal, and be kind to him, for he would have no one 
else to love.” I recollect she was very sick all day, and my 
little hobby-horse and whip were laid aside, and I tried to 
be very quiet. Idid not see her for the whole day, and it 
seemed very long, At night they told me my mother was 
too sick to kiss me, as she always used to do, before I went 
to bed, and | must go without it. But I could not. I stole 
into the room, and laying my lips close to hers, whispered 
“mother, mother, won’t you kiss me?” Her lips were very 
cold, and when she put her arm around me, laid my head 
upon her bosom, and one hand upon my cheek, I felt a cold 
shuddering creep all over me. My father carried me from 
the room ; but he could not speak. After they put mein bed, 
I laid a long while, thinking, I feared my mother would 
indeed die, for her cheek felt cold, as my little sister’s did, 
when she died, and they laid her in the ground, But the 
impressions of mortality are always indistinct in| childhood, 
and I soon fell asleep. In the morning I hastened to my 
mother’s room. A white napkin covered her face—I re- 
moved it—it was just as I feared. Her eyes were closed, 
her cheek was cold and hard, and only the loyely expression 
that always rested upon her lips, remained. In an instant, 
all the little faults for which she had so often reproved me, 
rushed upon my mind. I longed to tell her how good 1 
would always be, if she would but stay with me. She was 
buried—but the memory of the funeral is indistinct. I only 
retain the impression, which her precepts and example left 
upon my mind. I was a passionate, headstrong boy, but I 
never yielded to this turn of my disposition, without fancy- 
ing I saw her mild tearful eye fixed upon me, just as she 
used to do in life. And then, when I had succeeded in 
overcoming it, her sweet smile of approbation beamed upon 
me, and I was happy. My whole character underwent a 
change, even from the moment of her death. Her spirit 
was for ever with me, strengthening my good resolutions, 
and weakening my propensity to evil. I felt that it would 
grieve her gentle spirit to see me err, and I could not, 
would not, do it. Iwas the child of her affection; I knew 
she had prayed and wept over me, and that even on the 
threshold of the grave, her anxiety for my welfare had 
caused her spirit to linger, that she might once more pray 
forme. I resolved to become all she could desire. This 
resolution I have never forgotten. It helped me to subdue 
the waywardness of childhood, protected me through the 
temptations of youth, and will comfort and support me 
through the busier scenes of manhood. Whatever there 
is, that is estimable in my character, I owe to the im- 
pressions of goodness made upon my infant mind, by the 
exemplary conduct and faithful instructions of my excellent 
mother. 


FEMALE COURAGE AND FORTITUDE. 


At the time of the first emigration to this country, the 
females of England were well educated, and hada higher 
rank in the scale of mind, than at any previous age in British 
history. This had beeneffected, in no small degree, by the 
long and prosperous reign of queen Elizabeth, and her high 
reputation for talents and learning. Fashion has often the 
same control over the mind, as over the dress and equipage of 
a people. It.was fashionable during the reign of this extra- 
ordinary queen, to think women as capable of reasoning upon 
public affairsas men. Our mothers brought something of the 
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spirit with them. They knew from history how much thei ; 
sex had done in the advancement of civilization and christi- 
anity ; and here was the finest field to prove that they still 
had the power and inclination. Naturally generous and en- 
thusiastic, women have in every age been attached to the hero 
and the saint ; and have followed the former to the battle-field, 
to bind up his wounds, and to sing his praises after victory ; 
and the latter to the cross and the tomb. The wives of the 
pilgrims who landed at Plymouth, discovered more than Spar- 
tan fortitude in braving dangers and in supporting calamities. 
They were well educated women. 


Among those who came after the» pilgrims to settle the 
province of Massachusetts bay, were several women of high 
rank and superior refinement. Lady Arabella Johnson, daugh- 
ter of the earl of Lincoln, and the wives of the gentlemen 


who formed the board of magistrates, were high bred dames; | 


as well asthe wives of the clergy, and many of the wives of 
their associates.. Some of their chirography has reached us. 
It resembles the easy, flowing, fashionable hand of the present 
day, while the writing of the men of that day is difficult to be 
read. We have all seen the needle-work of that age in em- 
broidered armorials, and genealogical trees; and these ancient 
records bear ample testimony to the industry, talent, and skill 
of the fair who wrought them. They shared the hardship of 
the times. Manya lovely daughter, in that day, who had been 
brought up in affluence and with tenderness, on her marriage, 
moved from her home and parents to some new settlement 
where her bridal serenade was the howlings of the beasts of 
prey, as they nightly roamed the desert. 

If our mothers had a-share, and a great share they had, in 
the trials of those days, why should they not be remembered 
in the history of this new-born empire? Icontend, and who| 
will deny it, that it required more courage and fortitude to stay 
on the skirts of the forest, unprotected by moat, ditch, or 
stockade, in the half built cabin, with decrepitude and infancy, 
listening to every step, anxious for the coming in of those who 
had gone forth in search of the foe, than it did to fight the 
foe when he was met. This was more than Spartan fortitude ; 
for the enemy seldom saw the dwelling where the heroic 
mother of Sparta waited to hear the fate of her husband or 
children; but ours were in constant danger of an attack from 
the savages. 


Many instances of female heroism, which occurred during 
the early settlement of this country, are on record, and should 
be carefully preserved. Among the most conspicuous was 
that of Mrs. Hannah Duston, of Haverhill, a pleasant village 
situated on the left bank of the Merrimack. On the fifteenth 
of March, 1698, Mrs. Duston was made prisoner by a party 
of Indians. She was on this day confined to her bed by 
sickness, attended by her nurse, Mary Niff. Seven children, 
besides a female infant six days old, were with her. As soon 
as the alarm was given, her husband sent away the seven 
children towards the garrison-house, by which time the Indi- 

“ans were so near, that, despairing of saving the others of his 
family, he hastened after his children on horseback. This 
course was advised by his wife. She thought it was idle for 
her to attempt to escape. A party of Indians followed him, 
but the father kept in the rear of his children and often firing 
on his pursuers, he kept them back, and was enabled to reach 
the garrison with his children in safety. The Indians took 
Mrs. Duston from her bed and carried her off, with the nurse 
and infant; but finding the little one becoming troublesome, 
they took her from her mother’s arms by force, and dashing 
her against a tree, ended her moans, and miseries, and life to- 
gether. The mother had followed the Indians until this mo- 
ment with faltering steps and bitter tears, thinking on the fate 
of herself, her babe, and her other children. | After this horrid} 
outrage, she wept no more; the agony of nature drank the 
tear-drop ere it fell. She looked to heaven with a silent prayer 
for succour and vengeance, and followed the infernal group 
without a word of complaint. At this instant, the high re- 
solve was formed im her mind, and swelled every pulse of her 

_ heart. They travelled on some distance; as she thought, one 
hundred and fifty miles, but, perhaps, from the course they 
took, about seventy-five. The river had probably been broken 
up but a short time, and the canoes of the Indians were above 
the upper falls, on the Merrimack, when they commenced 
their journey to attack Haverhill. Above these falls, on an 
island in the river, the Indians had a wigwam, and in getting 
their canoes in order, and by rowing ten miles up the stream, 
became much fatigued. - When they reached the place of rest 
they slept soundly. Mrs. Duston did not sleep. The nurse, 
and an English boy, a prisoner, were apprised of her design, 
but were not of much use to her in the execution of it. In 
the stillness of the night she arose and went out of the wis- 


| wea m to test the soundness and security of savage sleep. ‘They 


‘did not move; they were to sleep until the last day. She re- 
turned, took one of their hatchets and despatched ten of them 
in a moment, each with a single blow. An Indian woman 
who.was rising when’'she struck-her, fled with her probable 
death-wound; and an Indian boy was designedly spared, for 
the avenger of blood was a woman, and a mother, and could 
not deal a death-blow u a helpless child. She surveyed 
the carnage ground by the light of the fire which she stirred 


roasted corn, she commenced her journey; but on reflecting 
a moment, she thought the people of Haverhill would con- 
sider her tale as the ravings of madness when she should get 
home, if.ever that time might come; she therefore returned 
and scalped the slain; then put her nurse and English boy 
into the canoe, and with herself they floated down to the falls, 
when she landed and took to the woods, keeping the river in 
sight which she knew must direct her on the way home. After 
suffering incredible hardships by hunger, cold, and fatigue, 
she reached home, to the surprise and joy of her husband, 
children, and friends. The general court of Massachusetts 
examined her story, and being satisfied of the truth of it, took 
her trophies, the scalps, and gave her fifty pounds. The 
people of Boston made her many presents. All classes were 
anxious to see the heroine; and as one of the writers of that 
day says, who saw her, “she was a right modest woman.” 
Has Anacharsis or Mitford, in their histories of Greecey any 
thing to surpass this well authenticated story? Her-descen- 


dants in a right line and by the same name, are now living 
where she was captured, Knapp’s Lectures. 


INDIAN ELOQUENCE. 

A passion for eloquence is not confined to civilized man. 
The sons of the forest are as fond of it as the best cultivated 
minds in polished life. Indian history is full of the passion 
for eloquence. The speech of Logan is only a common speci- 
men of their capacity for high attainments in the noble art. 

When the Winnebagoes had a deputation at the seat of 
government last year, the interview between them and the 
president of the United States was conducted with great cere- 
mony. After sitting a whilein the audience chamber, the 
most aged chief, then ninety years old, bald headed, with his 
manly armsand chest bare, arose and advanced to the presi- 
dent; in a few words he stated the object of his visit, and his 
happiness in finding the great father of his people so kind 
and good, but should speak very little, but leave the details and 
exemplifications of the mission they were sent on, to the 
orator of the tribe. The aged‘chief retired with great dignity ; 
the signal given, the orator advanced ; he was of fine size and 
noble proportions. He stood an almost naked bust, and extend- 
ing his arm, said, that he was not a chief by birth; but was 
made one by the fame of his talents, and by the power of his 
eloquence. He was a warrior who had never committed a 
crime, nor sunk to any meanness, or ever told a falsehood. 
His whole demeanour was full of grave dignity, and solemn 
serenity. After this interview, even the aged chief, who had 
kept sober before, joined in a most riotous, drunken frolic, 
while the speaker kept himself from the errors of his brethren, 
and retired from the scene, to preserve the honours of a Win- 


nebago orator. From the same. 


THE DUEL. 

The relation which follows, however extraordinary, was 
communicated to us by a friend, who states, that it is liter- 
ally true, and that the time, place, and circumstances are, 
as he believes, within the recollection of hundreds. The 
moral of the tale, it will be seen, is against duelling ; a vice 
which, in our humble apprehension, can only be restrained 
by public opinion. So long as law-makers are challengers, 
and it is regarded a necessary point of honour that every 
one should fight who is challenged, the statute book against 
this offence must-remaiit a mere nullity. We concur in the 
opinion of our correspondent, that true courage exists as 
much in suffering for the sake of conscience, as in daring 
for the sake of false honour. 

At the commencement of the last war, a young man, a 
native of Vermont, who had graduated at one of our uni- 
versities, possessing abilities rather above the common order, 
although diffident and retiring in his manners, and being 
without employment, resolved to join the army in defence 
of his country. He was of a respectable family, and had 
acquired a large circle of friends, by whose instrumentality 


he obtained a commission. During his leisure hours, he 
indulged in field sports, and was known to be the best shot in 


|| the neighbourhood. 


Te had often, however, expressed his 


up after the deed was done, and catching a few handsfull of}i 


abhorrence of duelling, and no one suppose 
arose from cowardice, but from his ideas o! 
moral obligation. Soon after he received his commission, 
the corps to which he was attached was ordered to our nor- 
thern frontier, and by application to his duties, he soon made 

spected as an officer and a gentleman. gto 


6 armless jests, at first, which were received ps 
renee on his part, they were emboldened to insolence, 
insomuch that after some time he became the butt of his 
fellows.. Nevertheless, he had obtained the friendship of 
many of the officers, especially the surgeon of the regiment, 
whom he highly esteemed. This surgeon, who had remark- 
ed with some degree of interest the insults which his friend 
had received, and passed unnoticed, spoke to him respeeting 
his forbearance, and observed to him that as an officer, if he 
persisted in that kind of conduct, he would be considered as 
unfit for the station he held, besides making himself the jest 
and laughing stock of both officers and men. On which he 
observed to the surgeon, that he should conduct himself as be- 
came a man on all occasions. He soon found, however, that 
the friendship of him he most esteemed began to subside, the 
insults of the officers to increase, and that he must throw up 
his commission, or be branded with the name of coward, if 
he remained in the service. At the next convivial meeting, 
at which most of the officers were present, after the repast, 
the conversation naturally led to those topics on which mili- 
tary men are most inclined,to converse. The observations 
became pointed and personal, and of their motive no one 
could doubt. The most conspicuous in his insults, was a 
young ensign, who was reprimanded by our hero in such 
severe terms, that he took offence, and sent him a challenge 
without leaving the table. Whereupon his friend, the sur- 
geon, told him there was no alternative but to accept, and 
offered his services asa second. He did so—the arrange- 
ments were made on the spot to meet the following morning. 
When the parties arrived on tlie ground, it was decided 
that they should fire together. At the first fire, lieutenant 
G. fired in the air, and the ball of his antagonist passed him 
harmless. The ensign insisted upon a second trial, to which 
lieutenant G. did not. objec hich terminated as the first, 
excepting a slight flesh wold rcsved by lieutenant G. 
The ensign, still not being satisfied, demanded one trial 
more ; on which lieutenant G. whose patience was nearly 
exhausted, consented, and observed to ‘the parties, that he 
had fulfilled the laws of honour to the letter, and respect for 
himself would not allow further forbearance ; then turning 
to ensign L., he said to him, “I never yet have missed my 
mark—your time has come.” They fired—the ball of lieu- 
tenant G, pierced the heart of his opponent, and he never 
breathed more. The survivor, with his friend the surgeon, 
returned to the mess-room, where all the officers of the 
regiment were assembled waiting the result, and walking 
up to thetable, without a word from the party, wrote a chal- 
lenge directed to any officer in the regiment, from the colonel 
to the lowest in commission, and placed it before them. 
There was a silent, solemn pause for some minutes. No 
one dared to accept it; on which lieutenant G. drew his 
commission from his pocket, tore it in pieces, which he 
threw on the table, and left the service of his country, and 
the company of those who could not estimate the character 
or feelings of an honourable man. Boston paper. 


CHANGES OF MANNERS. 

The following is from the pen of Captain Grose, the emi- 
nent antiquary, who died in the year 1791, at the age of 
sixty ; it was written about the year 1782,—“*I am a man 
of little more than fifty years of age, and yet 1 have nearly 
outlived a variety of systems and manners. When I wasa 
young man, there existed in the families of most unmarried 
men or widowers, of the rank of gentlemen, resident in the 
country, a certain antiquated female, either a maiden or 
widow, commonly an aunt or cousin. Her dress consisted 
of a stiff starched cap and hood, a little hoop, anda rich silk 
damask gown, with large flowers; she leaned on an ivory 
headed crutch cane, and was followed by a fat phthisicky 
dog, usually of the pug kind, who commonly reposed on a 
cushion, and enjoyed the privilege of snarling at the ser-- 
vants, and occasionally biting their heels with impunity. 
By the side of this good old lady jingled a bunch of keys, 
securing in different closets and corner-cupboards all sorts 
of cordial waters, cherry and raspberry brandy, washes for 
the complexion, Daffy’s elixir, a rich seed cake, a number of 
pots of currant jelly and raspberry jam, with a range of 
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gallipots and phials containing physic for theuse of the poor 
neighbours. The daily business of this good lady was to 
scold the maids, collect eggs, feed the turkeys, et cetera, et 
cetera. 

“ Another character now worn out and gone, is the coun- 
try ’squire. I mean the little independent gentleman, with 
alanded property of three hundred pounds a year, who 
commonly appeared ina plain drab or plush coat, large sil- 
ver buttons, a jockey cap, and rarely without be His 
travels never exceeded the distance of the country town, 
and that only at assize and session time, or to attend an 
election. Once a week he commonly dined at the next 
market town, with the attorneys and justices, This man 
went to the parish church regularly, read the weekly jour- 
nal, settled the parochial disputes with the parish officers at 
the vestry, and afterwards adjourned to the neighbouring 
alehouse, where he usually got drunk for the good of his 
country. He never played at cards but at christmas, when 
a family pack was produced from the mantel-piece. He 
was commonly followed by a couple of greyhounds and a 
pointer, and announced his arrival at a neighbour’s house 
by smacking his whip, or giving the view-halloo. His drink 
was generally ale, except on christmas, the fifth of Novem- 
ber, or some other gala days, when he would make a bowl 
of strong brandy punch, garnished with a toast and nutmeg. 
A journey to London was by one of these mén reckoned as 
great an undertaking, as is at present a voyage to the East 
Indies; and undertaken with scarce less precaution and 
preparation. ° é 

“The mansion of one of these squires was of plaister, 
striped with timber (not unaptly called calamanco work) or 
of red brick with large casemented bow-windows, a porch 
with seats in it, and over it a study. The eaves of the house 
were well inhabited by swallows, and the court set round 
with hollyhocks. The hall was furnished with flitches of 
bacon, and the mantel-piece with guns and fishing-rods of 
different dimensions, accompanied by the broad-sword, par- 
tisan, and dagger, borne by his ancestors in the civil wars. 
Against the wall was posted ‘King Charles’s Golden Rules,” 
« Vincent Wing’s Almanack,” and a portrait of the duke of 
Marlborough; and in his window lay “ Baker’s Chronicle,” 
«¢Fox’s Book of Martyrs,” “‘Glanvil on Apparitions,” 
“ Quincey’s Dispensatory,” “The Complete Justice,” and a 
book of farriery. In the corner, by the fire side, stood a 
large wooden two-armed chair, with a cushion ; and within 
thechimney corner‘were a couple ofseats. Here at christ- 
mas he entertained his tenants, assembled round a glowing 
fire, made of the roots of trees and other great logs. The 
best parlour, which was never open but on particular occa- 
sions, was furnished with Turkey worked chairs, and hung 
round with portraits of his ancestors—the men in the char- 
acter of shepherds, with their crooks, dressed in full court 
suits, and huge full bottomed perukes, such as the judges 
wear now.” 


COMFORT AND CARES. 

‘¢ All human situations,” says Franklin, “have their in- 
conveniences: we feel those that we find in the present, 
and we neither feel nor see those that exist in another. 
Hence we make frequent and troublesome changes without 
amendment, and often for the worse. In my youth I was 
passenger in a little sloop, descending the Delaware; there 
being no wind, we were obliged when the ebb was spent, 
to cast anchor and wait for the next. The heat of the sun 
was excessive, the company all strangers to me, and not 
very agreeable. Near the river side, I saw what I took to 


be pleasant green meadow, in the middle of which was a} 


large shady tree, where it struck my fancy I could sit and 
read, and pass the time agreeably till the tide turned. I 
therefore prevailed with the captain to put me ashore.— 
Being landed I found a great part of my meadow was really 
a marsh, in crossing which, to come at my tree, I was up to 
my knees in the mud; and I had not placed myself under 
its shade five minutes before the mosquitoes, in swarms, 
found me out, attacked my face, and legs, and made my 
yeading and my rest impossible, so that I returned to the 
beach and called for a boat to come and take me on board 
again, where I was obliged to bear the heat I had strove to 
quit, and also the laugh of the company. Similar cases in 
the affairs of life have fallen under my observation.” 


A LIBEL. 
In a recent prosecution in the King’s Bench, of a London 
editor for publishing a libel, Lord Tenderden said: “It was 
contended by the defendant, that as the rumours to which 


allusion is made in the libel actually prevailed, it was lawful 
in him to printthem. He (Lord Tenderden) must say, that 
he was surprised at hearing a gentleman who had conducted 
his defence with so much tact, ability and talent, advance so 
untenable a proposition, No man was at liberty to circulate 
rumours which are injurious to the reputation of another; 
much less can the editor of a newspaper give circulation to 
them by placing them in print a4 many persons who 
would otherwise not be acquainted with them, would learn 
through the medium of his newspaper. If an imputation 
be cast upon an individual in a newspaper, it matters not 
whether the editor learned that imputation from rumour or 
not, for he makes it his own by printing it, and so imps the 
wings on which slander flies.” 


THE HEIRESS. 


T loved thee for thyself alone, And if with joy I heard them praise 
The world reproved my choice ; The beauty of thy bride, 


Yet wellthou know’st J claimed thee still, | *Twas but because | dearly prized 

With no unsteady voice. My husband”’s glance of pride. 
called thee fickle ; oh ! how blind Bot thera deine bang on 

5 


‘ond woman’s love may be ! 
I blamed thee not for broken vows, 
Rejoicing thou wert free, 


My father told me thon wert poor, 
Improvident and wild ; 

He said that want and penury 
Would kill his gentle child. 

Lanswered not ; but secretly 
I scorned the tale he told ; 

And then stole forth to offer thee 
Phe heiress and her gold, 


My mother said, ‘I do not heed 
Thy lover’s want of wealth ; 
But will he ay cherish thee 
Tn sickness and in health ? 
He has the restless eye of one 
Who leads a roving life ; 
He loves not as thou shouldst be loved, 
O do not be his wife!” 


My father’s anger moved me not, 
for yet my mother’s tears ; 

Thy fascination weaned my heat 
Bron love, the growth of years ! 

With few and fleeting tears I left 

The haunts of early youth, 

And placing this weak hand in thine, 
I trusted to thy truth, 

My chosen dwelling would have been 
Some undistur’ retreat ; 

But led by thee, I trod the halls 
Where pleasure’s votarics meet, 


T often wept alone ; 

And when we met, thy voice had Jost 
Its former gentle tone. 

J uttered no complaint, thou Inowest 
T never did repine ; 

And if my pale cheek chided thee, 
It was no fault of mine. 


I heard my boasted wealth was spent, — 
T smiled at such a loss ; 
My hustand’s love was more to me, 
Pur more than hoarded dross. 
And was it only this that caused 
The frowns upon his brow ? 
‘“That wealth has been his bane,” I cried, 
“ We shall be happy now.” 


Vain hope! for thou dost shun the home 
Thy folly rendered poor ; 
Ilkmow not how to win thee back, 
My cheek has lost its lure. 
1 have nomother now to soothe 
My sorrows on her breast ; 
And he, whose counsel I despised, 
My father, is at rest. 


I do not say J love thee not, 
No, talse one, come what will, 
Return and be but kind to me, 
And I should love thee still | 
A broken mirror still reflects, 
In every shattered part, 
*Tis thus love seems but multiplied 
In this poor broken heart. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Coxossat sTaTuE or WasuincTon.—How fully, says the 
National Gazette, the term colossalis in unison with the cha- 
racter of the being! His public virtue had dimensions, 
like those of the Apollo of Belvidere, above the ordinary 
human figure. Theinscription on the base might be the line 


of Pope— 
‘¢ Pnnobled by himself—by all approyed.’’ 


His zeal was as comprehensive as inexorable ; his dignity 
of manner correspondent to his rectitude and elevation of 
purpose; he stood firm and superior, on the solid base of 
true patriotism, of which justice and honour are principal 
materials. The statue should be translated from Baltimore 
to Washington, and so placed that it must be often passed 
by the members of all branches of the government. All might 
read salutary lessons on the sublime brow and in the serene 
aspect; there is that in his port, life and character combin- 
ed, which no familiarity would deprive of its force-as coun- 
sel or rebuke. 

Patents.—The number of patents for inventions granted 
in England, since the reign of Charles the second to the 
present time, exceeds five thousand five hundred, of which 
nearly two thousand having been granted since 18] 5, are still 
in force. Years of speculation are remarkable for increase 
of patents, the number obtained in 1818 having amounted) 
to one hundred and thirty, while that year of extravaganza, 


1825, produced no less than two hundred and forty-nine. 
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Abductions.—If the paradox somewhere advanced be true, 
that increase of crime in cities keeps pace with their progres- 
sive improvement and refinement, then are we warranted in 
inferring a high degree of advancement in this same city of 
ours. Crimes, the very mention of which would have made 
our forefathers shudder, and of which the pgssibility seemed 
doubtful not very many years since, are now committed with 
impunity in our most thronged thoroughfares, and in open 
day. ‘Can such things be?’ And are women no longer 
safe, even at broad noon-day, unless protected by the stronger 
sex’? So it would appear from some very recent instances. 
And it would further seem, that the arm of the law is too 
weak, or its eye too dim to ferret out, and bring to condign 
punishment, the insolent and audacious perpetrators of the 
most heinous wrongs which can be inflicted on a community. 
No means should be left unresorted to, no pains nor expense 
spared, by which the rights of an injured female and an 
afflicted family might be fully and satisfactorily redressed 


| No half measures will apply to the case. The precedent 
must be obviated, or New-York will be compelled to hide her 
confusion and disgrace amidst the indignant reproaches of all 
who hear of the unavenged shame which has been fixed upon 
her reputation. 


Pure water.—Of the numerous high and important trusts 
confided to the municipal authorities of a populous city, the 
preservation of the public health is one of the most prominent. 
and responsible. A negligent or careless indifference to this 
great object, betrays a want either of humanity or of know- 
ledge in those who preside in the edile chair, and should be 
promptly punished by the displeasure of those who have 
elevated them to office. In this city complaints haye been fre- 
quently and loudly made, on account of the very inferior qua- 
lity of the water; but until lately, little or no attention has 
been paid tothe outcry. Mr, Bowne, the mayor, has, however, 
finally invited the discussions of the common council to this 
subject ; and the assistant alderman of the first ward has, in 
consequence, introduced a series of resolutions, calculated to 
carry proper measures into effect to supply the city with pure 


and wholesome water. We have often raised our voice in 
strong appeal to the public authorities in behalf of the press: 
ing demands of our fellow-citizens, and let us not be disap- 
pointed in the hope we are now flattered with, that they will 
be effectually and promptly granted. Let not this measure 
be allowed to undergo the course of wilful procrastination to 
which the so long talked of demolition of the jail and bride- 
well was shamefully doomed. . 


Maelzel's exhibition.—Seldom have we been more delight- 
ed than in witnessing the curious display of ingenuity at this 
novel scene of attraction in Broadway. In fact, we were forcibly 


| reminded of the high-pressure dream of our facetious friend C. 


published in the Mirror of the sixth instant, in which we are 
introduced to “locomotive men” of a very respectable cha- 
racter. On the present occasion, we once more saw the in- 
tricate game of chess scientifically played by an automaton, 
who moved his head, eyes, lips, and hands, with the greatest 
facility, and distinctly pronounced the French word for 
check! We were next regaled with a select piece of music, 
by Rossini, performed on an instrument called the enna 
After this an artificial French oyster-woman came forward 
with a graceful obeisance, and very dexterously opened 
oysters for the company. This figure was succeeded by one 
in the character of an old French gentleman, of the ancient 
regime, who drank all our healths with great glee. A won- 
derful Chinese dancer closed this part of the entertainment. 
An automaton trumpeter, of full size, and dressed in the uni 
form of the French lancers, was the next pre, | ap- 
probation, and well did he deserve the loud plaudits he re- 
ceived. But the best of all was the troop of equestrians, con- 
sisting of twenty-one figures, who executed all the various 
feats of horsemanship and dexteridihsual at the tournaments 
of the European courts, together with many of the nost. 
difficult evolutions of the circus, with beautiful accuracy and — 
grace. This was followed by figures that pronounced the 
words papa, mama ; the whole concluded with automatons 
who performed the most elegant and astonishing feats on the 
slack rope. But it would be vain to attempt a description 
of this astonishing exhibition—it must be seen to be duly 
appreciated. 


Savings bank.—The eleventh report of this institution 
has just been published, and presents results which must be 
exceedingly gratifying to its benevolent founders and zealous 
supporters. Six hundred and twenty-four thousand nine hun- 
dred and three dollars and fifty-eight cents have been deposit- 
ed in the bank during the last year. A list is given contain. 
ing a description of the occupations of the depositors, which 
is sufficiently curious. Domestics constitute the greatest 
number, there being four hundred and twenty-five of them; 
labourers are next, three hundred and forty-four ; clerks are 
third in order, seventy-four. There are fifty-seven bakers and 
‘six butchers, only four physicians, and no lawyers! 


General commissioner.—The commercial intercourse be- 
tween this city and Georgia has been greatly facilitated by the 
recent appointment of William H. Maxwell, esq. as “ commis- 
sioner for the state of Georgia in the state of New-York.” 
The standing, talents, and worth of Mr. M. are sure guaran- 
tees that the confidence of the legislature of Georgia has not 
been misplaced. This gentleman now represents five states, 
and is rendering the office above-named very useful. 


Clara Fisher-—There were sixty-two boxes taken for this 


lady’s first appearance at New-Orleans before the doors wera 


opened in the evening. The papers pronounce her the most 
attractive actress that has ever visited that city. 
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THE SOLDIER’S TEAR. 


AS SUNG BY MRS. AUSTIN IN THE OPERA OF MUSIC AND PREJUDICE.—THE POETRY BY T. H. BAYLY——-THH MUSIC BY A. LEE. 


Up - on the hill he turn’d, 


take a 


to the 


sounds So fa-mil-iar to his ear, Andthe 


sol - dier 


Agel was on her knees, 
She held aloft a brohyt scarf, 


2—Beside that cottage porch, | 
Which flutter’d in 


e breeze ; 


A pray’r he could not hear, 
But he paused to bless her as she knelt, 


She breathed a pray’r for him, | 
And wiped away a tear. 


lean’d up - 


3d—He turn’d and left the spot, 
Oh! do not deem him weak 
For dauntless was the soldier's heart, 
Though tears were on his cheek ; 


on _ his sword, And’ 


wipod 


Go watch the foremost ranks 
In danger’s dark career, 
Be sure the hand most daring there 

Has wiped away a tear. 


| 


WARIETIES. 


ON PRESENTING A ROSEBUD TO A BEAUTIFUL LADY. 
[From the French.) 
If but a bud I bring to thee, 
And wish it to thy bosom pressed, 
It is because I love to see 
The infant on its mother’s breast. 


GRAVITY OF BREAKFAsT.—Whether breakfast is the 
most serious and silent*meal, because it is first, or because 
it is the soberest, it isdiffiult to say; but it does generally 
pass without much talk, or, at all events, without much talk 
» that is worth recording. Punsters very seldom pun at 


breakfast, and the narrators of long-winded stories are at} 


that time more sparing of their tales. There is then sel- 
dom any argumentative discussion or any play of wit. 
Breakfast is altogether a matter of business, an affair of 
life and death, because if people did not break their fast, 
they could not live. Dinner is quite another thing; that 
is more a matter of pleasure than of business; and they 
who speak of the pleasures of the table, are supposed to 
allude to dinner, and not to breakfast, A man may 
dine with Duke Humphrey five days in the week; but 
it is a much more serious matter to breakfast with Duke 
Humphrey. 

SETTLEMENT OF Boston.—In a few months, says the 
Boston Courier, two centuries will h been completed 
since the first settlement of this peninsula. It is not known 
on what precise day the foot of the white man first planted 


itself here. William Blackstone, for some months, had 
taken up his abode on this side of Charles river, and had 
dwelt here iong enough to authorise his neighbours at 
Charlestown to call the peninsula Blackstone’s Neck. By 
the invitation of Blackstone, Isaac Johnson, an influential 
and leading man, removed, with several others, to this side 
of the river, and commenced a settlement, in the month of 
August. Onthe seventh day of September, 1630, 0. S. the 
court of assistants, holden at Charlestown, ordered that this 
place be called Boston. It is from that day that the foun- 
dation of the city should be dated. Allowing for the dif- 
ference of style, this anniversary would fall on the eigh- 
teenth of September. 

ArrectTation.—One of the most affected women ever 
known, said to Mrs. Chapone once, in a tone of the utmost 
Janguor, “Youknow one had better be dead than be affected.” 


Thus all condemn what they expect to be admired for ; and 


hope, against all reason and probability, to impose on the 
world by the same arts, which they can themselves so easily 
discern in others, and so readily join to deride. 

Toterance.—A remarkable instance of religious tole- 
rance has recently occurred in the eanton of Thurgau, in 
Switzerland. At Romanshorn, the catholics and protes- 
tants united for rebuilding the village church and purchas- 
ing two bells. The catholics, out of respect to the protes- 
tants, placed their altars in the hinder part of the edifice, 
and removed many of the ornaments of their worship ; and 
the protestants, on their side, built at their own expense a 
sacristy for the catholics. The consecration of the church, 
which took place on the fifteenth of November, was really a 
festival of concord and christian charity. 

ScanpaL.—It is amazing to observe the courage with 
which, upon mere common report, facts are repeated, which 
tend to the utter ruin of character, and even motives confi- 
dently assigned, whichit was impossible should be known. 

Rover.—A lady consulted St. Francis of Sales, on the 
lawfulness of using rouge. ‘‘ Why,” says he; “some pious 
men object to it; others see no harm init. I will hold a 
middle course, and allow you to use it on one cheek.” 

Mopprn PHILANTHROPY.—Modern philanthropy may be 
well desenbed under the figure of an allegorical personage, 
who is so busily employed in searching for distant objects 
of distress, that she stumbles over a pilgrim, who came to 
solicit immediate assistance. 

Anecpors.—A matronly lady asked one younger in years 
why she did not require of her companion to teach her the 
French language. “Te whieh interrogation she replied that 
one tongue was enough for a lady. 

RESIDENCE OF NAPOLEON.—Longwood, the house which 
Bonaparte occupied at St. Helena, has been let to a farmer, 
and the room he died in has been converted into a stable. 

There is nothing which more denotes a great mind than the 
abhorrence of envy and detraction. 

Wear your learning like your watch, in a private pocket, 
and don’t pull it out to show that you have one; but if you 
are asked what o’clock it is, tell it. 

MIDAS AND MODERN STATESMEN. 
Midas, they say, possessed the art, of old, 
Of turning whatsoe’er he touched to gold. 
This, modern statesmen can reverse with ease, 
Touch them with gold, they’ll turn to what you please. 


RECIPE TO MAKE A # GREAT CONSEQUENCE, 
A brow poe a es" eye, 

A Hie: shrug of the os humeri, 

A nod significant, a stately gait, 

A blust’ring manner, and @ tone of weight, 

A smile sarcastic, an expressive stare— 

Adapt all these as time and place will bear : 

Then rest assured—that those of little sense 

Will deem you, sure,.a man of consequence. 

Eritapuic wit.—Every body has heard of the late Colo- 
nel Congreve, of “rocket memory,” so justly celebrated for 
his inventive genius in the art of destroying his fellow-crea- 
tures—(the college of physicians were mere children of in- 
nocence compared with our firework Congreve.) The colo- 
nel, who was a musical amateur, one day accompanied 
Madame Vestris and a party of ladies to view Purcell the 
composer’s monument; and, “ with good emphasis, and 
with good discretion,” read aloud the epitaph—* He is gone 
to that place where alone his harmony can be exceeded.”— 
Vestris, the satirical little syren, who never loses an op- 
portunity of lanching a witticism, immediately exclaimed, 
‘La! colonel, the same epitaph will serve for you, by merely 
altering one word, thus—“ He is gone to that place were 
alone his fireworks can be exceeded.’” All laughed but the 
colonel, who spouted no more epitaphs that morning. 

THE ANCIENT RomANS.—When they were poor, they 
robbed all mankind—and as soon as they became rich, they 
robbed one another. 

DEFINITION OF A DENTIST.—The following is the only 
epigram furnished by the whole of the annuals for the pre- 
sent year. It appears in the Gem: 

“FA dentist, love, makes teeth of bone, 
For those whom fate has left without ; 
And finds provision for his own, 
By pulling other people’s out.” 

Weak Eyes.—The following epigram is one of the best 
of its kind. It was addressed to a lawyer who complained 
of the disadvantage of weak eyes in his profession : 

Weak eyes are best, be ruled by me, 
And view the joyous omen right ; 
Since able lawyers, all agree, 
Most often have the rzeblest sight. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A PORTRAIT. 


AmsiTion rules his soul— 
It is his master passion; though his heart 
Answers spontaneously the frequent calls 
Made by compassion and humanity, gtx’ 
And from his hand the ready tribute flows. Jt (2 
Nature designed him not for selfish things Oe be 
He was not formed to coldly calculate, oe ee 
And weigh each rising feeling in the scalé~ —* 
Of policy and pradence ; but the world ® 
Mike feat Ke pork on his aspiring mind. 
‘There are some traits of imate nobleness, 
Some gleams of natural feeling, which break forth 
At intervals, when for a moment he 
Is off his guard—as if ’twere but to show 
‘That where his faults are not all hidden, there 
Virtue shines out more brightly. ?Tis his aim 
To have no enemies; and it may be 
That he has fewer than his fellow-men. 
‘To please, is the sole study of his life— 
The same to all, on all alike he smiles; 
But ’tis not'for a smile to win a heart. 
Moments there are when it may be the dupe 
Of its own fancy, in the deep romance 
Of youthful feeling and credulity. » 
But still there must be something to support 
Imagination’s power: it will not hold 
Its empire o’er a vision long. Life’s dreams 
Are changeful things : they weara thousand shapes 
In their fantastic visits; and without 
Some slight foundation in reality, 
They are the very essence of caprice— 
Taking,from one, the qualities they gave, 
To fix them on another, till they meet 
h something to fill up their emptiness, . 
And turn them to those deep consuming thoughts 
Which feed upon the heart. 
t His is the power _ 
To charm the fancy, and to fill the mind 
With images of beauty—not to hold 
The silent thoughts in bondage. | Would he thus 


_ Unlock the springs of feeling, he must feel. 
And yet wd ators it, while still he bows 
At fashion’s shrine #) many its votaries : ” 


And while he mi 
What need is th 


To conversation, and 
On what he means to's fore he speaks. 
\He trusts no word on the winds but such 
"As might be safely blown throughout the world, 

And when we seek for candour, we but find 
Caution and cold reserve ; and friendship feels 
Her warmth congealed, and, calm and passionless, 
Loses, beneath his glance, her strength and power. 
‘Honour, and principle, and truth, are his; 

And polish, and refinement, and good sense ; 

But every thing is studied; and in vain 

We look to read the heart—each avenue 

Is closely guarded with a vigilance 

Unequalled. Art is baffled still by art. 

Prudence stands sentinel at ‘every turn, 

And those-who know him best, still know him not, 
His step is on the ladder which leads up 

To fortune and to fame; nor will he stoop 

Even for happiness, till he has won 

The destined goal. 

* Bright are thy gilded dreams, 

Oh vain ambition !—but too soon they break, 

Like ocean’s sparkling waves, upon the shore. 

Yet still, thy ignis-fatuus light lures on 
Unnumbered followers, who spend their youth 

In grasping at a shadow; till at last 

it lengthens in the setting sun of life : 

And sickened, and disgusted, and surprised, 

They turn and find the phantom they pursued 
Was disappointment. EstELLE. 


THE DIRGE OF THE YEAR. 


There’eame a moan, 

Borne on the night wind’s breath ; 
It was a strangely solemn tone, 

Of mingled life and death: 


A breathing sound, 
As the wing of time swept by, 

O’er the silent earth, and the gloom profound 
Of the shrouded midnight i 5 


ie 


*T have gazed on all VE 
The beautiful since their birth, 
I have seen the star and the floweret fall, 
With the mighty things of earth. 
“T have trampled on 
The pride of the fearless heart, 
But the hour of might for aye has gone, 
And the mighty must depart. 
‘ “T have seen decay ; 
_ © Come o’er the youthful brow, 
The death chant met the warm sun rey, 
Mine is the reawiéit now. 


“There are shades below, = 


And midnight on the sky, 
With the might wreck of the past I go, 
It is my ho to die !” ag 


a cae 


Hrypa. 


WINTER. 


Winter—time of frosty breathing, 
Coldly thou hast swept the sea, 
Garlands of the dark red wreathing 

Round the aged forest tree. 


Then where falling leaf and flower, 
Nature’s charms before thee flew, 

Dreary now the leafiess bower, 
Ice-gems where the soft fruit grew. 


Whirlwind’s dreadful how! has found us, 
Song-birds with their notes are gone, 

Tempests send destruction round us, 
Sweeping down the sunny lawn. 


Where the summer rose was blushing, 
Ruddier than a maiden’s lip, 

Where the silver stream was gushing, 
Rippled by the swallow’s dip; 


There thy chilling hand was feeling ° 
Blighting as the desert air ; 

Every frozen touch was stealing 
Lovely shades of flowret’s fair. 


Softer winds than thine are blowing, ~ae 
O’er sweet groves of deepest dye. 


Where the ge tint is glowing, = _ Fe 
*Neath a indict southern sky ee . 

They'll be here—thy days of power, 7‘ 
Soon in joy we must forget. 

Haste thee—let not spring’s first hour 


Find thee with us lingering yet. LARA. 


¥ 
TO MARY. 


O would some kindly genius grant 
A magic wand to me, 

That I might cast.a spell upon 
The wizzard destiny ! 

Believe me, then, my gentle friend, 
Thou wouldst not be forgot, 

If freely to my will ’twere given 
To shape thy future lot. 

Then bright thy sun of hope should burn, 
Asin thy fairest day, 

And not a cloud of sadness e’er 
Obscure its cheering ray. 

No hidden thorn in all thy course 
Through after years should lie; 

But bordering flowers of rich perfume 
Unceasing glad thine eye: 

And ever to’thy charmed ear 
Te sweetest birds should sing, 

And ever by thy sunny path 
Joy’s purest fountains.spring : 

And thou shouldst have no summer friend, 
But all should be to thee 

As true in heart, as firm in love, 
As I, your humble G. 


THE IDOL OF MEMORY. 


Wake, idol of my faded years, 
And let thy early memory be 
A solace for life’s countless fears— % 
A sunbeam hovering o’er its sea ; 
And from the past, where light and shade 
In vista’d change are lingering still, 
Let thy all-hallowed smiles pervade 
My long and lingering days of ill. 
O’er the deep eloquent delight, _ 
That garnished youth’s unsullied hours, 
There swept a chill and cankering blight 
Like frost on autumn’s painted bowers. 


% 3 


« , And joy the sweetriess: 


And on the yearning heart of bliss, 
That pictured all the future fair, 
There came the taint of earthliness, 
Like mists on evening’s purple air! 
Then the fond idols of my youth, 
Love’s precious gifts, were offered up ; 
The cold world lost its early pruth, * 


Each bud, and leaf, and sunity ( Ge 
Passed on the tide of time away ; 
“And hours my soul had brightest deémed, 
_ Were soonest darkened with decay 1} 
Sometimes*a seraph thought will wake 
A radiance from hope’s upper sky ; 
As morning sunbeams oft will break ~ 
From the cloud-draperies hung on high 
But erethe soul is rich with bliss, 
Her songs are dying on the ear, 
The dream hath lost its loveliness, 
And stern reality is near! 


And then the vain and restless throng 
That jostle on life’s pilgrim road, 
Mar the clear fountain of my son _ 

That placid wave by heawen Bestowed. 
I see the proud and haughty crush 
The innocent and helpless down; 
I mark the sons of genius rush 
Up the steep mountains of renown: 


And then I hear the bitter words 

That envy to ambition fings— » 

‘he nging shields—the clanging swords, 
ingled with battle’s mutterings:  ~ 

ee the heroes rise and fall, 

While smoke and flame, in volumes blent, 

Fame’s sad, but glorious coronal; 
Floats thro he azure element! 


But from these moving scenes I turn, 
_ Fair one, to dream again of thee, 


s.* 


And restless thoughts arise and burn, 


offerings unto memory. 
The world, and all its shadowed hours, 
Grow distant, indistinct, and dim ; 
And gathering memory’s wasted flowers, 
My vou) is listening to thy hy! 


Bevrnany 


POPULAR TALES. © 


THE MYSTERIOUS WEDDING. 


A DANISH STORY—BY STEFFENS.* 


| On the north-west of Zealand stretches a small fertile 
‘peningula, studded with hamlets, and connected with the 


|/main land by a narrow strip of waste ground. “Beyond 


the only town which this little peninsula possesses, the land 
runs out into the stormy Cattégat, and presents an awfully 


wild and sterile appearance. 


The living sands ‘have here 


obliterated every trace of vegetation; and thé hurricanes 
which blow from all points of the ocean, are constantly 
operating a change on the fluctuating surface of the desert, 
whose hills of sand rise and fall with a motion as incessant 
as that of the waves which roar around them. In travelling 


through this country, I spe 


upwards of an hour in this 


district, and never shall I forget the impression which the 
scene made upon my mind. 


While riding along through the desolate region, a thun- 


der-storm rose over the ocean, towards the north; the 
waves roared, the clouds scudded along in gloomy masses 
before the wind, the sky grew every instant more dark, 
“ menacing earth and sea ;” the sand began to move in in- 
creasing volumes under my horse’s feet, a whirlwind arose 
and filled the atmosphere with dust, the traces of the path 


became invisible, while air, earth, and 


an seemed mingled 


and blended together, every object being inyolved in a cloud 
of dust and vapour. I could not discern the slightest trace 
of life or vegetation around the dismal scene; the storm 
roared above me, the waves of the sea lashed mournfully 
against the shores, the thunder rolled in the distance, and 
scarcely could the lurid lightning-flash pierce the heavy cloud 


of sand which whirled around me. 


My danger became evi- 


dent andextreme; but a sudden shower of rain laid the sand 
and enabled me to push my way to the little town. The storm 


]| * This story, as told by Steffens, (a Dane by birth, but now, we believe’ 
a professor at Breslau,) forms the subject of two German noyels and a 


Danish poem. 
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I had just encountered was a horrid mingling of all ele- 
ments. An earthquake has been described as the sigh 
which troubled nature heaves from the depth of her bosom; 
perhaps not more fancifully might this chaotic tempest have 
typified the confusion of a widely distracted mind, to which 
pleasure and even hope itself have been long strangers,— 
the cheerless desert of the past, revealing only remorse and 
grief,—the voice of conscience threatening like the thunder, 
and her awful anticipations casting a lurid light over the 
gloomy spirit,—till at last the long-sealed up sources of 
tears open a way for their floods, and bury the anguish of 
the distracted soul beneath their waves. 

In this desolate country, there existed in former times a 
village called Roerwig, about a mile distant from the shore. 
The moving sands have now buried the village ; and the 
descendants of its inhabitants—mostly shepherds and fish- 
ermen—have removed their cottages close to the shore. A 
single solitary building, situated upon a hill, yet rears its 
head abovethe cheerless shifting desert. This buildmg and 
the village church, was the scene of the following mysteri- 
ous transaction. - 

In an early year of the last century, the venerable curé 
of Roerwig, was one night seated in his study, absorbed in 
pious meditations. His house lay at the extremity of the 
village, and the simple manners of the inhabitants were so 
little tinged with distrust, that bolts and locks were un 
known amongst them, and every door remained open and 
unguarded. if 

The lamp burned gloomily,—and the sullen silence of the 
midnight hour was only interrupted by the rushing noise of 
the sea, on whose waves the pale moon shone reflected, when 
the curé heard the door below opened, and the next moment 
the sound of men’s steps upon the stair. He was anticipat- 
ing a call to administer the last offices of religion to some 
one of his parishioners on the point of dea hen two 
foreigners, wrapped up in white cloaks, mi room. 
One of them approaching, addressed him with politeness : 
Sir, you will have the goodness to follow us instantly. 
You must perform a marriage ceremony; the bride and 
bridegroom are already waiting yourarrival at the church. 
And this sum,”—here the stranger held out a purse full of 
gold—* will sufficiently recompense you for the trouble and 
alarm our sudden demand has given you.” 

The curé stared in mute terror upon the strangers, who 
seemed to carry something fearful—almost ghastly in their 

looks, and the demand was repeated in an earnest and au- 
thoritative tone. When the old man had recovered from 
his first Surprise, he began mildly to represent that his duty 
did not allow him to celebrate so solemn a rite without some 
knowledge of the parties, and the intervention of those 
formalities required by law. The other stranger hereupon 
stept forward in a menacing attitude: “Sir,” said he, “ you 


benches he thought he perceived a female form, "The'terti- 
ble silence lasted for some minutes, during which not a mo- 
tion could be detected in the va8t assembly. Thus when 
the mind is bent om deeds of darkness, a silent gloomy 
brooding of soul often precedes the commission of the 
horrid action. 

At last a man, whose magnificent dress distinguished him 
from all the rest, and bespoke his elevated rank, rose and 
walked hastily up to the altar; as he passed along, his steps 
resounded through the building, and every eye was turned 
upon him,—he appeared to be of middle stature, with broad 
shoulders and strong limbs,—his gait was commanding, his 
complexion of a yellowish brown, and his hair raven black, 
—his features were severe, and his lips compressed as if in 
wrath,—a bold aquiline nose heightened the haughty appear- 
ance of his countenance,and dark shaggy brows lowered over 
his fiery eyes, Heyorea green coat, with broad gold braids, 
and a brilliant star. The bride, who also approached and 
kneeled beside him at the altar, was magnificently dressed. 
A sky blue robe, richly trimmed with silver, enveloped her 


slender limbs, and floated in large olds over her graceful} 


form,—a diadem sparkling with onds adorned her fair 
hair,—the utmost loveliness and beauty might be traced in 
her features, although despair now expressed itself in them, 
—her cheeks were pale as those of a corpse,—her features 
unanimated,—her lips were blanched,—her eyes dimmed,— 
and her arms hung motionless at her side as she kneeled 
before the altar ; terror seemed to have wrapped her con- 
sciousness as well as her vital powers in deep lethargy. 

The curé now discovered near him an old ugly hag, ina 
party-coloured dress, witha blood red turban upon her head, 
who stood gazing with an expression of malignant fury on 
the kneeling bride ; and behind the bridegroom, he noticed 
a man of gigantic size and a gloomy appearance, whose 
eyes were fixed immoveably on the ground. 

Horror-struck by the scene before him, the priest stood 
mute for some time, till a thrilling look from the bridegroom 
reminded him of the ceremony he had come thither to per- 
form. But the uncertainty whether the couple he was now 
about to marry understood his language, afforded him a fresh 
source of uneasiness. He ventured, however to ask the 
bridegroom for his name and that of his bride: “‘ Neander 
and Feodora,” was the answer returned in a rough voice. 

The priest now began to read the ntual in faltering ac- 
cents, frequently stopping to repeat the words, without how- 


confusion, which confirmed him in the conjecture that his 
language was almost unknown to eitherof them. On put- 
ting the question, “ Neander wilt thou have this woman for 
thy wedded wife ?” he doubted whether he should receive 
any answer; but to his astonishment, the bridegroom answer- 
ed in the affirmative with a loud and almost screaming 


have your choice; follow us and take the sum we now offer 
you,—or remain, and this bullet goes through your head.” 
Whilst speaking, he levelled his pistol at the forehead of the 
venerahle man, and coolly waited his answer; whereupon 
the curé rose, dressed himself, and informed his visitants— 
who had hitherto spoken Danish, but with a foreign accent 
—that he was ready to accompany them. 

The mysterious strangers now proceeded silently through 
the village, followed by theclergyman. It was a dark au- 
tumn night, the moon having already set; but when they 
emerged from the village, the old man perceived with terror 
and astonishment that the distant church was all illuminat* 
ed. Meanwhile his two companions, wrapped up in their 
white cloaks, strode hastily on before him through the bar- 
ren sandy plain. On reaching the church, they bound up 
his eyes; he thenheard aside-door open witha well-known 
creaking noise, and felt himself violently pushed into a 
crowd of people whose murmuring he heard all around him, 


voice, which rung throughout the whole church, while deep 
sighs were heard from every quarter of the building, and a 
silent quivering like the reflection of distant lightning, 
threw a transitory motion over the death-pale features of 
‘the bride. When the priest turned to her with the interro- 
gatory: “ Feodora wilt thou have this man for thy wedded 
husband ?” the lifeless form before him seemed to awake,— 
a deep convulsive throb of terror trembled on her cheeks,— 
her pale lips quivered,—a passing gleam of fire shone in her 
eye,—her breast heaved,—a violent gush of tears flooded 
the brilliance of her eyes, and the ‘ yes” was pronounced 
like the scream of anguish uttered by a dying person, and 
seemed to find a deep echo in the sounds of grief which 
burst from the surrounding multitude. The bride then sank 
into the arms of the horrid old hag, and after some minutes 
had passed in awful silence, the pale corpse-like female 
kneeled again, as if in a deep trance, and the ceremony 
was finished. The bridegroom now rose and led away the 


while close beside him some persons carried on a conversa- 
tion in a language quite unknown to him, but which he 
thought was Russian. As he stood helpless and blindfolded, 
he felt himself seized upon by a man’s hand, and drawn vio- 
lently through the crowd. At last the bandage was remov- 
ed from his eyes, and he found himself standing with one of 
the two strangers before the altar. A row of large tapers, 
in magnificent silver candlesticks, adorned the altar, and the 


trembling bride, followed by the tall man and the old wo- 
man; the two strangers then appeared again, and having 
bound the priest’s eyes, drew him with violence through the 
crowd, and pushed him out at the door, which they bolted 
from within. 

For some minutes the old man stood endeavouring to re- 
collect himself, and uncertain whether the horrid scene, 
with allits ghastly attendant circumstances, might not have 


church itself was splendidly lighted up by a profusion of 
candles. The deepest silence now reigned throughout the 
whole building, though the side passages and all the seats 
were crowded to excess; but the middle passage was quite 
clear, and he perceived in ita newly dug graye, with the 
“stone which had covered it leaning against a bench. Around 


been adream; but when he had torn the bandage from his 
eyes, and saw the illuminated church before him, and heard 
the murmuring of the crowd, he was forced to believe its 
reality. To learn the issue, he hid himself in a corner of 


ever either the bride or bridegroom appearing to observe his | 


the building, and while listening there he heard the mur- 
muring within grow louder and louder,—then it seemed as 


him were only male figures, but.on one of the distant 


if a fierce altercation arose, in which, he thought he could} 


oo 


£ 


- 


recognise the rough voice of the bridegroom ‘commanding 
silence,—a long pause followed,—a shot fell,—the shriek of 
a female voice was heard, which was succeeded by another 
pause,—then followed a sound of pick-axes which lasted 
about a quarter of an hour, after which the candles were 
extinguished, the door was flung open, and a multitude of 
persons rushed out of the church, and ran towards the s 

The old priest now arose from his hiding-place, and has- 
tened back to the village, where he awoke his neighbours 
and friends, and related to them his incredible and marvel- 
lous adventure ; but every thing which had hitherto fallen 
out amongst these simple people, had been so calm and 
tranquil,—so much measured by the laws of daily routine, 
that they were seized with a very different alarm: they be- 
lieved that some unfortunate accident had deranged the in- 
tellects@pf their beloved pastor, and it was not without diffi- 
culty that he prevailed on some of them to accompany 
him to the church, provided with picks and spades. 

Meanwhile the morning had dawned, the sun arose, and 
the priest and his companions ascended the hill towards the 
church, they saw a man-of-war standing off from the shore 
under full sail towards the north. So surprising a sight in 
this remote district, made his companions already hesitate 
to reject his story as improbable, and still more were they 
inclined to listen to him when they saw that the side-door 
of the church had been violently burst open. They entered 
full of expectation, and the priest showed them the grave 
which he had seen opened in the night time, it was evident 
that the age had been lifted up and replaced again. They, 
therefore, put their implements in motion, and soon came 
to a new, and richly adorned coffin, in which lay the mur- 
dered bride,—a bullet had pierced her breast right to the 
heart,—the magnificent diadem which she had worn at the 
altar no longer adorned her brows, but the distracted ex- 
pression of deep grief had vanished from her countenance, 
and a heayenly calm seemed spread over her features. The 
old man threw himself down on his knees near the coffin, 
and wept and prayed aloud for the soul of the dead, while 
mute astonishment and horror seized his companions, 

The clergyman found himself obliged to make this event 
instantly known, with all its circumstances, to his superior, 
the bishop of Zealand; meanwhile, until he got further 
instructions from Copenhagen, he bound all his friends to 
secrecy by an oath. Shortly afterwards a person of high 
rank, suddenly arrived from the capital ; he inquired into 
all the circumstances, visited the grave, commended the 
silence which had been hitherto observed, and stated that 
the whole event must remain for ever a secret, threatening 
at the same time with a severe punishment, any person whe 
should dare to speak of it. & 

After the death of the priest, a writing was found in the 
parochial register, nar “event. Somebelieved that 
it might have some secret ction with the violent poli- 
tical changes which occurred in Russia, after the death of 
Catherine and Peter the first ; but to resolve the deep riddle 
of this mysterious.affair will ever be a difficult, if not impos- 
sible task. : 


ee ST ES ES BESET TE TIN 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN IMAGINATIVE MAN. 

Mr. Morris—I am one of a numerous class in the 
human family, who, possessing imaginations more fertile 
than their fellow-men, luxuriate in every species of fiction 
which invention, in its most extended range, is capable of 
producing. With some individuals of this genus, the phe- 
nomena which characterizes the body, is exhibited in the 
form of fictitious narratives, tales, or adventures, in which 
they embody the ideal creations of their fancy. This isa 
harmless use of the malady, and frequently an amusing and 
instructive one, as the pages of your miscellany, can fre- 


= 


|| quently testify—others, taking-a bolder flight revel in the 


delightful regions of poesy, and 


“ Give to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name.’ 


While some there are, who, wanting the activity and energy 
of those I have quoted, pass their lives in one continued 
delirium of imagination, 

‘ Till, to the visionary, seem 

Her day-dreams truth, and truth a dream.’” 

I possess most of the properties of these respective 
classes, with the exception, that I have never before ventured 
to give to the world the prints of my invention, but have 
contented myself with being a mere verbal author, if the 
term may be permitted me. My peculiarity is, to invest 


similay position with many of my stock anecdotes, and it is 
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the incidents and details of “ every day lite,” with the embel- 
lishments and exaggerations of my ever teeming imaginative 
powers. Thus, sir, my conversation is divested of every 
“stern reality,” and the “sober language of truth’ has be- 
come to me as “a thing of nought.” 

The exercise of my imaginative powers commenced with 
my earliest recollections. At school, I would collect listening 
circles of my young companions, and engage their attention 
with extraordinary narrations regarding my family, the im- 
portance of our connections, and the wealth and honours 
which had been heaped upon my ancestors through successive 
generations, all of which were embeilishments of the simple 
narrative, I delighted in procuring from an ancient domestic 
of the family, who had been my nurse. These “ chronicles” 
of our house, aided by story books, that I read with an avidity 
surprising for my years, formed ample resources for my young 
imagination to draw upon, and embellish or enlarge as cir- 
cumstances required. It is true, that even these precocious 
attempts at delusion, were frequently detected, and conse- 
quently exposed me to severe correction. I also will not dis- 
guise the fact, that I left school, with the character attached 
tome, of being a “notorious liar.’ You will naturally in- 
quire, where was the restraint of parental authority 2 Alas, 
sir, no such restraint was ever imposed upon me. I lost my 
mother when an infant, and my father only saw in the dis- 
plays of my fertile invention, proofs of an early genius, and 
by his praises of my ingenuity, rather confirmed my predilec- 
tions, than curbed them by the exercise of his paternal au- 
thority. Thus left to riot in the full enjoyment of my favour- 
ite passion, I arrived at the age of manhood. At this period, 
I was taken into the mercantile house of which my father 
was the head, as a junior partner, and in the prosecution of 
our business, had occasion to visit Europe. I had now a 
wider scope for the display of my imagination than had be- 
fore occurred to me. The letters I regularly forwarded to my 
friends during my absence, were proofs of my inventive facul- 
ties of no ordinary description, and could they be obtained, 
would, I doubt not, form an invaluable collection,—which, in 
the hands of an intelligent editor, might furnish an almost 
inexhaustible fund for the amusement of his readers—could 
the public but be impressed with the truth of their details. 
For the “hair breadth escapes’”—the dangers by “flood and 
field,” and the new discoveries they contain—form together 
a surprising series of adventures, only to be paralleled by the 
yenowned Baron Munchausen or the veracious Lemuel Gul- 


liver. 
Tt must nidt be supposed that I confined the display of my 


inventive powers to epistolary correspondence, or that while I 
was enlightening my friends on this side the Atlantic, with 
the fruits of my observation and research, I was unmindful of 
my newly formed European intance. No, sir, the con- 
nections I was now thrown equally shared the bene- 
fit of my fertile imagination with my countrymen. I indulged 
in my cherished passion to an uncontrollable extent, and 
many an exclamation of mingled wonder and chagrin, have 
T called forth from some prejudiced Englishman, or elicited 
the expressive national shrug of some courteous Frenchman, 
while detailing the magnificence of our public establishments, 
the vast resources of our country—the rapid progress we 
had made in manufactures—and the perfection we had arrived 
at, both in science and in art. Here, sir, I have perhaps only 
followed the practice of more distinguished travellers, my 
countrymen, who, exercising their imaginations, describe our 
country as it may be some fifty years hence, instead of simply 
stating the gradual and progressive improvement we are ac- 
tually making. In the indulgence of these inflated descrip- 
tions, I occasionally found myself confronted with some 
individual who had visited our continent, and who felt inclined 


to dispute my veracity ; but the minuteness of my details, and 
the fact of my being a native of the country I was describing, 
in most cases left me undisputed master of the field. In my, 
details of personal adventure, I was not so fortunate. The 
extraordinary narrations I indulged in, were sometimes 
too strong for the “ plain matter-of-fact” men I was princi- 
pally brought into connection with, and before I returned 
home, I found that I was listened to with evident marks of 
suspicion and contempt. 

On my return to America, my travels formed abundant ma- 
terials for conversation, and during the course of a long life 
have afforded a never-failing resource for the exercise of my| 
talent for fiction and embellishment. There is one series of 
adventures connected with them that I have so constantly re- 
peated, until it has become*a matter of doubt to myself, 
whether, Ihave not actually passed through the scenes I de- 
scribe, so familiar have they become by repetition, Iam ina 


é 


only when my friends correct my statements, by referring to 
my former narration of the same story, that I can realize 
the fact of the whole being the produce of my glowing and 
creative brain. 

Another faculty I possess is, that I variably become the 
hero of my own tale. No adventure, however improbable, 
can be narrated, but I can find a parallel in my own experi- 
ence, or, when the case will not admit of my own personifica- 
tion of the hero, I have always some particular friend who 
has been similarly situated. I have atall times foreign advices 
on matters of general interest different from the public des- 
patches on the same subject. I have friends in congress and 
in the legislature, who furnish me with information on pro- 
posed acts previous to their being submitted to those bodies. 
In cases of every day occurrence I am always provided with 
statements different from the received accounts on such heads ; 
and even the domestic affairs of my neighbours andfriends 
are represented by me in a totally different light to what actu- 
ally exists. Ineed not add that I draw on my own prolific 
brain for these varied sources of intelligence. The simplest 
paragraph in a neonate passing through the alembie 
of my imagination, would not be recognised by its writer, nor 
the plainest fact be identified by the individual to whom it 
occurred, after I had embellished it, with my fertile powers 
of invention and exaggeration. You will readily suppose 
sir, that I am sometimes placed in rather an unpleasant posi- 
tion when these fictions of mine are repeated; but my cha- 
racter is now so proverbial, that, when the stories are traced 
to me as the author, no notice whatever is taken of the cir- 
cumstance. My foible is now generally known; and as it is 
allowed that I never maliciously distort facts to answer any 
bad end, I am permitted the use of my harmless propensity, 
paying only the penalty of being designated by the mild term 
of “a romancer.” There is one subject of annoyance to 
me that I cannot pass over, which is, the indifference now 
manifested by my acquaintance to the relation of my best 
narratives; age may have deadened my powers, or the world 
in these times of change and improvement may not be so 
credulous as I found itin my youth, but the fact is certain, 
that I now scarcely ever obtain a believing hearer to my nar- 
rations, unless a complete stranger to my character falls in 
my way. Even you, sir, may perhaps doubt the truth of all 
I have written ; print it, however; it will gratify my friends, 
and prove to them, that at least, in one instance, 1 have spoken 
the fact in calling myself AN IMAGINATIVE MAN, 
SE SSPE IS INSET NE SS TD, 


THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 

Syow and sleigh-riding have passed away—rough winds 
and rainy weather linger yet—but, ever and anon, the soft 
southern breeze passes over the city, gently whispering that 
spring is coming. Spring is coming! what a cheerful sound 
it hath? The face of man and woman brighteneth at its 
approach, and birds and business become more brisk and 
lively asit steals along. Itsendeth joy into the heart of the 
mantua-maker, for the fashions come with it; and the 
tailor standeth behind his counter, nervously snapping his 
shears in expectation of a customer. Good man, he long- 
eth to be a cutting out! Even now, unthought of bonnets, 
and unimaginable coats, with the London and Parisian gloss 
yet fresh upon them, are tossing about amid the dreary soli- 
tudes of the Atlantic. Blow, gentle gales, and waft them 
safely hither! Let not the naiads and mermaidens flirt about 
in their coral coves, arrayed in frills and flounces intended for 
Broadway belles; or mermen, who dwell in ocean’s re- 
motest depths, try on those pattern trowsers which Whit- 
marsh & Co. would have multiplied a thousand fold, to 
adorn the exquisite young republicans of the city. Blow, 
gentle Eurus, or in common phraseology, blow, eastern 
wind! preserve from fish what was meant for flesh, and 
send the London and Havre packets safe into the harbour! 
But what, inquires some person of slow perception, un- 
skilled in the connexion of cause and effect, what has 
spring to do with the Park theatre? Much, very much. Ice 
and poetry combine not well together. The sharp north- 
north-westers congeal the tears of Melpomene, and chill 

ay Thalia’s smiles. But when thesun begins to warm the 

orld and open the canals, then the hey-day of theatrical 
prosperity commences. When the North river is opened, 
then are the boxes filled—when the roads are in a good 
condition, then is Shakspeare admired. When nature cast- 
eth her “‘ mantle green” over the earth, then Mr. Simpson 
pocketeth the change, and Mr. Bary brings forth the 


is various novelties that have been for several weeks in pre- 


wets 


paration”—strangers flock into the city from every quarter, 
trade flourishes, and money flies. To all the world beside 
spring is only the season of hope—of promise; but to the 
managers of the Park it is that of fulfilment, of fruition; 
their autumn time, when they gather in the golden harvest 
that repays them for the losses and privations of the past 
winter, and enables them to enduré the heat and desertion 
of the coming summer. 

During the short vacation, the virtue of the city has evi- 
dently retrograded, police cases have multiplied, and an old 
woman had her pocket picked in Leonard-street on Satur- 
day last. If this does not conclusively prove that the thea- 
tre is a school for morals, we do not know what does. A 
masquerade has been given, but it was a very poor affair. 
It wanted tone and respectability, being neither counte- 
nanced by Walter Bowne nor Mr. Hays; and divers little 
boys, and candidates for the penitentiary, amused them- 
selves by breaking the windows and pelting the maskers as 
they entered, without having the fear of the law before their 
eyes. There were a great many present, dressed as dif- 
ferent characters, but very few attempted to sustain their 
assumed parts, and those who did, had much better have 
let it alone; they ought all to have been labelled, which 
would have enabled the company to read what they were 
intended to represent ; otherwise, it was impossible to tell. 
The dresses were chiefly furnished from the wardrobe of 
the theatre, and in two or three instances, we recognised 
the habiliments of our excellent friend Richings moving 
around ; but where was the goodly, well ortioned frame 
and lordly carriage by which he adorns his garments in 
place of their adorning him, or rather by means of which 
they mutually reflect credit on each other? there were also 
the blue trowsers and hose of the facetious Woodhull; but 
where were the spirit-stirring murders and tremendous de- 
nunciations that invariably accompany their appearance on 
the stage? there were the dress and umbrella of Mr. Paul 
Pry, but nothing else, not even a tittle of the ) noisy hu- 
mour and amusing volubility with which Hilson invests 
that most pleasant of intruders. In short, the Tete affair 
was “stale and flat,” though from the number there, we 
should think not “ unprofitable.’ After wandering about 
two or three hours, we consulted our watch, and found, like 
Mr. Claudius Bradshaw, that it was “twelve o’clock, and 
no pleasure yet!” and so took our departure in peace, won- 
dering how it came to be negessary to pass laws to prevent 
such a piece of foolishness, The truth is, this species of 
amusement is but ill calculated for English and Americans. 
It is against the nature of the people; they are too proud, 
stiff, and unbending, and lack lightness and vivacity to 
enter with spirit into the gay follies of a masquerade. As 
Sterne says, “they order these things better in France.” 


The theatre opened on Monday for the benefit of Mrs. 
Austin, and we were really happy to see that it was, to use 
the regular formula, ‘‘so full and fashionably attended.” The 
performance consisted of a number of incongruities jumbled 
together. First, there wasthe very broad farce of 33 John-street, 
then came an act of the Tempest, with the gentle Ariel and the 
floating melodies of the enchanted isle—then a soldier’s horn- 
pipe, and the overture to Der Freischutz—then an act of 
Hamlet exhibiting the crazed Ophelia, in which Mrs. Austin 
sung delightfully, and acted—as well as she could, followed by 
another soldier's hornpipe and the overture to Tancredi—then 
Mr. Richings, who does the patriotic business of the house, 
gave “Columbia forever”—then a sailor’s hornpipe—then 
the landing scene from Tancredi, in which Mrs. A. surprised 
even her warmest admirers—then another broad farce, and 
that was all. These olla podridas show a very vile taste in- 
deed ; but the public countenance them, and so there is no 
more to be said about the matter, excepting that the public 
are fools for their pains, 

By the advertisements it appears that numerous new pieces 
are to be speedily forthcoming; it is to be hoped they wil! 
prove worth the seeing. Would not an engagement with 
Booth and Forrest be as attractive here as in Boston? There 
are many glorious plays in which they might appear together, 
not only for the amusement, but the instruction of the public. 
It is understood that the stage-manager will shortly proceed 
to Europe, in order to make arrangements with several stars ; 
and in a short time we may expect some radiant luminaries. 
Mr. Barry will be sadly missed. Both as actor and manager, 


he is a general favourite with the public. In grave comedy, 
such parts for instance, as Lord Townly, Sir George Touch- 
Wood, or Joseph Surface, it will be impossible to supply his’ 
place, for in them and similar characters, he certainly has no 
equal on this side of the water, C, 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
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THE RAMBLER. 


No, VI. 


LOVE OF CHANGE—HOUSE-HUNTING. 
Man never is, but always to be blest.—Pope. 


Ture must be a great quantity of Dutch blood in this city, 
for the euphonious names of Vanbenschoten, Vanvreden- 
burgh, Vanvoorhis, Vanoutersturp, Vanschaick, Vanbokkelin, 
Vanmeerbekie, Vogelsang, Vonck, Volk, Vogt, &c. areto be met 
with in every street, and at every corner; but in what street 
or at what corner are to be found the still and tranquil virtues, 
the sedate and circumspect demeanour, the profound love of 
ease and phlegmatic temperament of the ancient denizens of 
Manahatta? In the good old times that have for ever passed 
away from this island, a man might be born, reared, married, 
and buried within a circuit of three miles; and a true Dutch- 
man would’as soon have thought of going to bed without his 


night-cap, as of chopping and changing about from one 
house to another. Wherever he first inhaled the breath of 
life, there he exhaled it. It was quite clear to his mind that 
Providence had cast his lot in a certain street, and a cer- 
tain house, and for him to think of emigrating to another, 
would not only be presumptuously setting up his judgment 
against high authority, but a great waste of bodily exer- 
tion. Indeed, he looked around, and saw all the furni- 
ture firmly fixed—the ponderous dresser—the solemn clock— 
the substantial table—just as his great-grandfather had placed 
them when the first ship first drifted from Holland to this coast, 
the idea of pulling them from their places, carrying them 
out into the open air, and setting them up in another domi- 
eile, seemed not only a sacrilegious disturbance of the house- 
hold gods, but an enterprise requiring so much toil and trou- 
ble, as to make it scarcely worth the while attempting, con- 
sidering the short time that is allotted for man to sojourn in 
this world, So lived the forefathers of a goodly portion of 
the present quicksilver generation. They worked when there 
was no help for it, and sat still whenever they could; they 
counted over their bright silver dollars (the only kind of 
change a Dutchman loves) and put them carefully away in 
their old stockings—they took their glass of genuine Schedam, 
they smoked their pipes in peace— 


“ They eat and drank and slept. What then? 
‘They eat and drank and slept again,”’ 


And even so.passed away the mortal existence of the forefa- 
thers of the identical Master Cicero Vanderscholten, that goes 
to masquerades, and executes pigeon-wings and pirouettes 
with such grace and agility ; and so lived the progenitors of 
Miss Cecilia Amelia Anna Maria Vanwaggenen, that makes 
a noise on the piano, and keeps an album! O fempora, O 
mores! ; 

Of all the civilized nations on the face of the earth, the 
Americans seem to attach the least value to “a local habita- 
tion ;” and of all the parts of America, New-York is the most 
restless. Its citizens seem to be born with a feverish love of 
change and excitement, which pervades, more or less, every 
action of their lives, and to this they sacrifice friends, inte- 
rest, and convenience. They put no faith in the proverb— 
“Jet well enough alone’—but are always ready to give up 
‘well enough” in the desperate hope of getting something 
better. They must be in motion, and that motion is about 
as different from that of their Dutch ancestors as the motion 
of a duck pond on a calm day is to the rapids of Niagara. 
In business they are fickle to a degree that appears, and really 
is, heartless and unfeeling. They will give up a tradesman 
that has served them well and faithfully, and in whom they 
can place confidence, to run after some fresh adventurer, of 
whom they know nothing. But this is the way all over the 
country; and a tradesman has in reality just about as little 
consideration for his customers as his customers have for 
him, A man commences business in a small city; in the 
course of time forms acquaintances and connexions, and 
finds himself getting along, as he says, “as comfortably as he 
can wish,” when suddenly he hears of some new town that 
has sprung up in the wilderness, where they “are doing con- 
siderable of a business ;” and, without more to do, he sells 
off his stock, takes leave, without regret, of kind friends and 
familiar faces, and sets off to the land of promise to run a 
similar career. This is a national trait, and does not attach, 
with any peculiar force, to this city; but, for the love of 
change in their places of residence, the New-Yorkers are par- 
ticularly famous. They never regard a house as a kind of 
inanimate friend—one who has protected them from cold, and 
rain, and tempest, and by whose hearth they have spent many 


happy hours, and enjoyed many comforts ; but merely as a tem- 
porary covering, under whose roof it would be a sin, shame, 
and a folly to live two years in succession. Accordingly, on 
the first of May, when people all over the world are enjoying 
that charming season among fields and flowers, the saga- 
cious citizens. of New-York think they have lived quite 
long enough in one place, and prepare to pitch their tents 
elsewhere. Those that live up town come down, and those 
that live down town go up; and amidst disjoimted furniture, 
broken crockery, dust, dirt, and vermin, they hail the genial 
approach of smiling May. After spending their money, 
losing their regular dinners, and suffocating themselves for 
three or four days, they squat down in their new domicile for 
another twelvemonths. 

But it is not only the miseries attending the committal of 
the act itself, but also the preliminary ones which bespeak 
its approach, that are to be taken into account. There isa 
great and crying evil at present existant in this city, entitled, 
“house hunting,” which disturbs the peace of families, and 
is productive of much scandal and other ill consequences. It 
appears that on the first day of Pa the householders 
notify their several landlords that they have only one more 
quarter’s rent to expect from them, and immediately after 
such notification, nearly all the tenements of the city are la- 
belled “ this house to let,” inquire so and so. A stranger would 
naturally suppose that the plague, the yellow fever, or some 
tremendous eyil was momentarily expected, and that the in- 
habitants were about to seek safety, en masse, in flight. No such 


thing ; but from that time the proud boast, that ‘‘a man’s house 
is his castle,” no longer belongs to the citizens of New-York. 
A Spaniard’s doors are not more open tothe holy fathers of 
the inquisition, or a place-hunter’s to a man in office, than 

re his to all the impertinent people who please to demand 
admittance. They march through his rooms, peep under his 
bed and into his closets, and not unfrequently surprise him 
and his family in very equivocal situations ; after which, they 
express a hope that they have not disturbed them, to which 
they receive a lying answer in the affirmative—beg leave to 
trouble them “for a.glass of cold water’—say they don’t 
think the house will answer—and go about their business; 
and the only satisfaction the poor people have, is to go unto 
their neighbour and do likewise. But this is not all. There 
is a nest of old maids in the city, who, having given up all 
hopes of ever being obliged to look after a house on their own 
account, kindly volunteer to do so for their friends, in order 
to indulge their penchant for inspecting their neighbour's 
affairs, and discuss the interesting tittle-tattle arising there- 
from. Under various pretexts they pop their noses into every 
hole and corner of pantries, parlours, kitchens, and cupboards, 
and spy into the barrenness of the house; and all this is 
noted down in a sort of diary, to be used afterwards at visits 
and card-parties, as occasion may require. Iam slightly in 
the good graces of the niece of one of these ancient women, 
who favoured me with a peep at her aunt’s land log-book, 
from which I made the following extracts. For obvious reasons, 
the names of the people and numbers of the houses are omitted. 

February 5.—No— Greenwich-street. Called at the house 
of Mrs. D Rooms small—no garrets—wonder where 
the goodness all the children sleep. Carpets very shabby— 
remains of a turkey carefully put by in the pantry, and black 
woman making her dinner off cold mutton. Eldest Miss D. 
has’a new silk pelisse—wonder where the money came from. 
Mem. The D.’s may be honest enough, but can’t. imagine 
how some people make a living! 

Same day.—No. — Broadway—looked in upon my dear 
friend Mrs. W.—the house to let, going to take a larger one. 
Cuta great dash—hope it may last. Mr. W. is, to be sure, 
cashier of the — bank, but his salary cannot be much. Some 
how or other, people in banks never want money. Men. If 
Mr. W. should be back in his accounts and commit suicide, 
which is not unlikely, what would become of poor dear Mrs. W.? 

February 17,.—No. —.Hudson-square. Fine looking 
house—great deal larger than what I wanted, but'went in to 
see it. ts, M. not at home; was shown through the house 


about Fourth-street, that had not been inspected by one or 
more of these scandalous old women, who meet at night and 
compare notes; and not a single kind remark or charitable 
supposition was ventured upon by any one of them. ‘They 
went altogether on Sir Peter Teazle’s principle, “that it was 
a bad world, and the fewer that speak well of it the bett 
But this is by no means the only evil to which the | 
subject themselves by this love of change. They are innu- 
merable ; and, perhaps, one of the heaviest is the injury done 
to the periodical literature of the country. A man will sub- 
scribe fot a paper or magazine, with which he professes him- 
self agreeably entertained and well-satisfied ; but if any new 
adventurer springs up, and promises impossibilities in a flam- 
ing prospectus, he straightway relinquishes that which he 
knows to be good, for the chance of getting something bet- 
ter; and this, in its turn, is thrown aside for fresh experi- 
ments. In no country are there so many and such abortive 
attempts to get up fresh publications, and this, in a great de- 
gree, accounts for it. Of the majority it cannot be said, that 
* Tis pity they’re short-lived.’” 
They do no good and much harm, for by diverting publie pa- 
tronage intoso many channels all are inadequately reward- 
ed, and hence the poor state of the public press generally, 
compared with other countries. In all sorts of business it is 
precisely the same. If a man finds that past endeavours are 
no security for future favours, he naturally relaxes in those 
endeavours, and will as soon sell a bad article as a good one, 
when there is an equal chance of his customer returning; 
thus, the evils which the buyers inflict upon the sellers in the 
first instance, eventually return upon themselves, and no one 


by Miss M. a poor white-faced creature, with her hair out of 
cur], who looked asif she had just got up. Recollected m 
ing a prettyish sort of a girl of that name at Mrs. K’s p 
last night. Found out it was the same—should neve 
known her! Not quite so much colour as she had y 


it. 


Mem. Good gracious! how the poor men are deceived! 
Same day.—Went through the sausage-manufacturer’s pre- 
mises in the Bowery.—Mxm. Eat no more sausages, &c, &€, 

It would be tedious to give more of these precious records; 
suffice it to say, that there was scarcely a house from the East 
river to the North, or from the Battery to the regions round 


gains by those proceedings but those who, under a better 
state of things, would be neglected entirely. : 

But what avails talking? What.can be expected from 
the inhabitants, when the “fathers of the city” set them 
such examples? The people move themselves, but the corpo- 
ration move the houses. Their committee come and squint 
along a street, and then say unto a man, “Sir, youmust shift 
your house sixteen feet back!’”? Shade of Wouter Von Twil- 
ler! shift a house! What would a genuine Dutchman think 
of such a proceeding; or, indeed, any European? A little 
Frenchman, fresh from Paris, and who thought every thing 
on earth was to be seen there, lately witnessed a performance 
of this kind. He was met by a friend soon after, in a high 
state of excitation. ‘Oh, mon dieu! said he, ‘tI have see 
what in Paris I navare have see—navare! I have see one 
house taking one leetle walk! Mon dieu!” But the evil may 
notstop here. In time streets and squares may be found tra- 
velling about the city, and it is just possible that aman may 
be run over by a church. _ ~ C. 


THE 1 ELLER. 


SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, 


MR. GALT. 

Tne subject of the present sketch is no less distinguished 
as being one of the first living novelists of the age, than he 
is for the many eminent qualities that form his private cha- 
yacter. Toasound and vigorous understanding is united a 
kind and benevolent heart, an urbanity of manners, and in- 
tegrity unimpeachable. It may be supposed, that with these 
qualities Mr. Galt is justly esteemed by a very large circle of 
private friends. The writer of this article had occasional 
opportunities of meeting him in society during his late tem- 
porary residence in Canada, and can with much sincerity 
add his single testimony to the generally received estimation 
Mr. Galt is held in by his friends and acquaintances. 

The appointment of Mr. Galt as one of the commissioners 
of the “Canada Company” created no small degree of ex- 


|, citemerit in the provinces to which his labours were to be 


directed. It was during his visit to the seat of government 
of .Lower Canada, in 1826, that I first saw the celebrated 
author of Andrew Wylie. A numerous circle, comprising the 
élite of the city, were assembled to meet him. He was evi- 


dently the “lion” of the evening ; but no assumption evinced 


\|the popular author. He answered any question respecting 
‘|| his works with frankness, and evaded the numerous compli- 


ments that were paid him, with a modesty peculiarly the 


hen |\characteristic of true genius. 
dancing last night—suppose she can get more when she wants | 


The personal appearance of Mr. Galt is extremely imposing. 
A tall athletic frame, with a co nce strongly indicative 
of the mental energies which «his character, immediate- 
ly strike the beholder as belonging ere ordinary individual. 
A general repose of manner prevents any appearance of sin- 
gularity in his demeanour, and harmonizes admirably well 


with the unobtrusive character of the man. But in mo- 
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ments of conviviality and unrestrained social intercourse, 
he isat once the life and spirit ofthe company. He is par- 
ticularly happy in the ebullitions of that broad Scotch hu- 
mour perceptible in his graphic pictures of his countrymen. 
I have heard the conversational powers of Mr. Galt spoken 
of in the highest terms of approbation by those who had 
frequent opportunities of testing their merits, and all have 
ceded to him the possession of this talent in an eminent 
degree. Indeed, an old member of the ‘‘ Noctes Ambro- 
siana” of Blackwood’s facetious periodical, could not fail in 
bringing a portion of the spirit which imbues those cele- 
brated orgies into the intercourse of social life. The sting 
of malicious sarcasm which equally characterizes the -* mer- 
ry meeting” of the witty contributors to “ Ebony,” Mr. Galt 
very wisely leaves behind; and it is somewhat difficult to 
realize the belief in witnessing the suavity and evident 
kind-heartedness of this distinguished man, that he is one 
of the oldest contributors to that sarcastic miscellany. 

During Mr. Galt’s stay in Quebec his active and inquir- 
ing mind was ever on the alert; nothing escaped his obser- 
vation that tended to enlarge the fund of useful informa- 
tion necessary for the important trust he had assumed. 
The habits and manners of the Canadians were noted with 
that discriminate tact which characterizes his favourite 
works, and every circumstance worthy of imitation in their 
experimental knowledge of the climate was preserved with 
care, to be acted upon as occasion should require in the 
new settlements he had the charge of forming. 

In pursuance of the express objects of his visit, the 
principal part of his time was passed during his stay at the 
capital. He, however, yielded to the request of some per- 
sonal friends, connected with the garrison, to gratify the 
public by writing a short dramatic entertainment, which 
was performed by the officers of the regiments then in gar- 
rison, who, in the absence of a regular theatre, are accus- 
tomed to beguile the tedium of a Canadian winter, by giving 
occasional performances in aid of the charitable institutions 
established in the city. The piece wasa jeu d’esprit, written 
on the spur of the moment, embracing most of the localities 
of the place, and was received, by a crowded audience, with 
reiterated peals of laughter; added interest was given to 
the performance by the personification of a highland chief, 
bent on a matrimonial speculation with a young American 
heiress, represented by Dr, Dunlop, another of the shrewd 
eontributors to Blackwood’s Magazine, who had accompa- 
nied Mr. Galt on his visit, and was reported to have furnish- 
ed a portion of the whimsicalities which formed the principal 
merit of this hastily written production. From this essay 
in dramatic composition, and from a subsequent attempt 
Mr. Galt made in New-York, it may be inferred that he is 
not eminently successful in big a for the stage, and 
proves the truth of the assertion of his celebrated contem- 
porary, Sir Walter Scott, that “it requires very different 
qualifications for the making of a good dramatist than is 
generally possessed by the successful novelist.” 

The merits of Mr. Galt as a writer are so familiar to the 
reading public, that any attempt to point out his particular 
bea or laboured criticism on his defects, would be alike 
Superfluous. There are few readers who have not enjoyed 
the quiet simplicity and subdued humour of the “ Annals 
of the Parish,” the ‘* Ayreshire Legatees,” and “‘ The Pro- 
vost,” or have not dwelt with delight on the fascinating 
pages of his entertaining “ Sir Andrew Wylie.” His “ En- 
tail7’ and “The last of the Lairds,” abound, perhaps, in 
broader strokes of humour than his earlier productions; 
but it is doubtful whether they have added to the reputation 
he had before so deservedly acquired. A new work from 
his prolific pen is now in the course of publication, to be 
entitled “ Lowrie Todd, or the Back Settlers.” From the title 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


INVENTION OF THE CHEROKEE ALPHABET. 


Tue invention of the Cherokee alphabet has excited the 
astonishment of the philosopher in this country and in Europe; 
but as I have not as yet seen any satisfactory account of the 
progress and history of this greatest effort of genius of the 
present day, I will state what I know of it, from the lips of 
the inventor himself. 

Tn the winter of 1828, a delegation of the Cherokees visited 
the city of Washington, in order to make a treaty with the 
United States, and among them was See-quah-yah, the in- 
ventor of the Cherokee alphabet. His English name was 
George Guess: he was a half-blood; but had never, from his 
own account, spoken a single word of English up to the time 
of his inyention, nor since. Prompted by my own curiosity, 
and urged by several literary friends, I applied to See-quah- 
yah, through the medium of.two interpreters, one a half- 
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the construction of the pen he soon learned to make one; but 
at first he made it without a slit; this inconvenience was, 
however, quickly removed by his sagacity. His next difficulty 
was to make his invention known to his countrymen, for 
by this time he had become so abstracted from ‘his tribe and 
their usual pursuits, that he was viewed with an eye of sus- 
picion. His former companions passed his wigwam without 
entering it, and mentioned his name as one who was practi- 
sing improper spells, for notoriety or mischievous purpozes ; 
and he seems to think that he should have been hardly dealt 
with, ifhis docile and unambitious disposition had not been so 
generally acknowledged by his tribe. At length he sum- 
moned some of the most distinguished of his nation, in 
order to make his communication to them—and after giving 
them the best explanation of his discovery that he could, 
stripping it of all supernatural influence, he proceeded to de- 
monstrate to them, in good earnest, that he had made a dis» 
covery. His daughter, who was now his only pupil, was 


blood, Captain Rogers, and the other a full-blood chief, whose 
assumed English name was John Maw, to relate to me, as 
minutely as possible, the mental operations and all the facts 
in his discovery. He cheerfully complied with my request, 
and gave very deliberate and satisfactory answers to every 
question ; and was at the same time careful to know from the 
interpreters if I distinctly understood his answers. Wo stoic 
could have been more grave in his demeanor than was See- 
quah-yah; he pondered, according to the Indian custom, for 
a considerable time after each question was put, before he 
made his reply, and often took a whiff of his calumet, while 
reflecting on an answer. The details of the examination are 
too long for the closing paragraph of this lecture; but th 
substance of it was this: That he, See-quah-yah, was no’ 


about sixty-five years old, but could not precisely say; that}}’ 


in early life he was gay and talkative; and, although he never 
attempted to-speak in council but once, yet was often, from 
the strength of his memory, his easy colloquial powers, and 
ready command of his vernacular, story-teller of the convivial 
party. His reputation for talents of every kind gave him 
some distinction when he was quite young, so long ago as 
St. Clair’s defeat. In this campaign, or some one that soon 
followed it, a letter was found on the person of a prisoner 
which was wrongly read by him to the Indians. In some of 
their deliberations on this subject, the question rose among 
them, whether this mysterious power of the talking leaf, was 
the gift of the Great Spirit to the white man, or a discovery of 
the white man himself? Most of his companions were of 
the former opinion, while he as strenuously maintained the 
latter. This frequently became a subject of contemplation 
with him afterwards, as well as many other things which he 
knew or heard, that the white man could do; but he never 
sat down seriously to reflect on the subject, until a swelling 
on his knee confined him to his cabin, and which at length 
made him a cripple for life, by shortening the diseased leg. 
Deprived of the excitements of war, and the pleasures of the 
chase, in the long nights of his confinement, his mind was 
again directed to the mystery of the power of speaking by 
letters. The very name of which, of course, was not to be 
found in his Janguage. From the cries of wild beasts, from 
the talents of the mocking-bird, from the voices of his children 
and his companions, he knew that feelings and passions were 
conveyed by different sounds, from one intelligent being to 
another. The thought struck him to try to ascertain all the 
sounds in the Cherokee language. His own ear was not re- 
markably discriminating, and he called to his aid the more 
acute ears of his wife and children. He found great assis- 
tance from them. When he thought that he had distinguish- 
ed all the different sounds in their language, he attempted to 
use pictorial signs, images of birds and beasts, to convey these 
sounds to others, or to mark theminhis own mind. He soon 


it may be inferred, that his visits to this continent will fur- ||dropped this method, as difficult or impossible, and tried arbi- 


nish matter for the forthcoming tale. He is about entering 
“upon the same arena with the successful author of “The 


trary signs, without any regard to appearances, except such 
as might assist him in recollecting them, and distinguishing 


Pioneers.” - Whether he will come out of the conflict supe-||them from each other. At first, these signs were very nu- 
rior to his talented antagonist is, perhaps, a doubtful ques-||merous ; and when he got so far as to think his invention a 
tion. The competition, however, is an honourable one ; and|jnearly accomplished, he had about two hundred characters in 
it may be supposed that the graphic pen of Galt, aided by|jhis alphabet. By the aid of his daughter, who seemed to 
his shrewd powers of observation, will not leave him very|enter into the genius of his labours, he reduced them, at last, 
far behind in this “‘keen encounter” with the celebrated ||to eighty-six, the number he nowuses. He then set to work 
American novelist. Since Mr. Galt’s return to England, a/||tomake these characters more comely to the eye, and succeed- 
series of letters have appeared in the New Monthly Maga-jjed. As yet he had not the knowledge of the pen as an instru- 
zine, dated from New-York, which are attributed to his pen. ||ment, but made his characters on a piece of bark, with a knife 
They contain much interesting matter, and are written in ajjor nail. At this time he sent to the Indian agent, or some 
style of candid and friendly feeling which alike do justice to||trader in the nation, for paper and pen. His ink was easily 
their supposed author; and to the people and country they|/made from some of the bark of the forest trees, whose colour- 
describe. H*,|ling properties he had previously known; and after seeing 


3S. 


ordered to go out of hearing, while he requested his friends 
to name a word or sentiment which he put down, and then 
she was called in and read it to them; then the father retired, 
and the daughter wrote; the Indians were wonder struck, 
but not entirely satisfied. See-quah-yah then proposed, that 
the tribe should select several youths from among their bright- 
est young men, that he might communicate the mystery to 
them. This was at length agreed to, although there was some 
lurking suspicion of necromancy in the whole business. 
John Maw, (his Indian name I have forgotten,) a full blood, 
with several others, were selected for this purpose. The 
tribe watched the youths for severa] months with anxiety ; 
nd when they offered themselves for examination, the feel- 
2s of all were wrought up to the highest pitch. The youths 
ere separated from their master, and from each other, and 
watched with great care. The uninitiated directed what 
the master and pupil should write to each other, and these 
tests were varied in such a manner as not only to destroy 
their infidelity, but most firmly to fix their faith. The In- 
dians, on this, ordered a great feast, and made See-quah-yah 
conspicuous at it, How nearly is man alike in every age! 
Pythagoras did the same on the discovery of an| important 
principle in geometry. See-qua-yah became at once school- 
master, professor, philosopher, anda chief. His country- 
men were proud of his talents, and held him in reverence 


|as one favoured by the GreatSpirit. The inventions of early 


times were shrouded in mystery. See-quah-yah disdained 
all quackery. He did not stop here, but carried his discove- 
ries to numbers. He of course knew nothing of the Arabic 
digits, nor of the power of Roman letters in the science. 
The Cherokees had mental numerals to one hundred, and 
(had words for all numbers up to that; but they had no 
signs or characters to assist them in enumerating, adding, 
subtracting, multiplying, or dividing. He reflected upon 
this until he had created their elementary principle in his 
mind; but he was at first obliged to make words to express 
his meaning, and then signs to explain it. By this process 
he soon had a clear conception of numbers up to a million. 
His great difficulty was at the threshold, to fix the powers 
of his signs according to their places. When this was 
overcome, his next step was in adding up his different 
numbers in order to put down the fraction of the deci-~ 
mal, and give the whole number to his next place. But 
when I knew him he had overcome all these difficulties 
and was quite a ready arithmetician in the fundamental 
rules. This was the result of my interview, and I can safely 
say, that I have seldom met a man of more shrewdness than 
See-quah-yah. He adhered to all the customs of his coun- 
try, and when his associate chiefs on the mission assumed 
our costume, he was dressed in all respects like an Indian. 
See-quah-yah isa man of diversified talents, he passes from 
metaphysical and philosophical investigation to mechanical 
occupations, with the greatest ease. The only practical 
mechanics he was acquainted with, were a few bungling 
blacksmiths, who could make a rough tomahawk or tinker 
the lock of a rifle ; yet he became a white and silver smith, 
without any instruction, and made spurs and silver spoons 
with neatness and skill, to the great admiration of people 
of the Cherokee nation. _ See-quah-yah has also a great 
taste for painting. He mixes his colours with skill. Taking 
allthe art and science of his tribe upon the subject, he added 
to it many chemical experiments of his own, and some of 
them were very successful, and would be worth being known 
to our painters. For his drawings he had no model but what 
nature furnished, and he often copied them with astonishing 
aithfulriess. His resemblances of the human form, it ic 
true, are coarse, but often spirited and correct ; and he gave 
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action, and sometimes grace, to his representations 0! ani- 
mals. He had never seen a camel hair pencil, when he made 
use of the hair of wild animals fer his brushes. Some of his 
productions discover a considerable practical knowledge of 
perspective; buthe could not have formed rules for this. The 
painters in the early ages were many years coming toa know- 
ledge of this part of their art, and even now they are more 
successful in the art than perfect in the rules of it. The man- 
ners of the American Cadmus are the most easy and his habits 
those of the most assiduous scholar, and his disposition is more 
lively than that of any Indian Iever saw. He understood and 
felt the advantages the white man had long enjoyed, of having 
the accumulations of every branch of knowledge, from gener- 
ation to generation, by means of a written language, while 
the red man could only commit his thoughts to uncertain tra- 
dition. He reasoned correctly when he urged this to his friends 
as the cause why the red man had made so few advances in 
knowledge in comparison with us; and to remedy this was 
one of his greataims, and one which he has accomplished be- 
yond that of any other man living, or perhaps any other who 
ever existed in a rude state of nature. 

It perhaps may not be known that the government of the 
United States had a font of types cast for his alphabet; and 
that a newspaper, printed partly in the Cherokee language, 
and partly in the English, has been established at New Echota, 
and is characterised by decency and good sense; and thus 
many of the Cherokees are able to read both languages. After 
putting these remarks to paper, I had the pleasure of seeing 
the head chief of the Cherokees, who confirmed the statement 
of See-quah-yah, and added, that he was an Indian of the 
strictest veracity and sobriety. The western wilderness is 
not only to blossom like the rose, but there, man has started 
up, and proved that he has not degenerated since the primi- 
tive days of Cecrops, and the romantic ages of wonderful 


effort and god-like renown. Knapp’s Lectures. 


AN UNFORTUNATE SOLDIER. 

Ashort time since, a man named Francois H. Dennell, 
whose garb and demeanour denoted that he had led a 
military life, called on the greffier of the court of assizes at 
Rouen, to request he would deliver him a copy of the judg- 
ment that had sentenced him to ten years imprisonment. 
Such a demand, expressed in a tone of voice equally free 
from impudence and humility, excited a degree of surprise, 
which led the persons present in the room to inquire into 
the circumstances. The petitioner’s answer was in sub- 
stancé as follows:—“I have been twenty years a soldier, 
and have fought in many battles under the orders of Custine, 
Dumouriez, Kellerman, Lafayette, Jourdan, Brune, and Na- 
poleon, I was promoted to several grades on various occa- 
sions, on the very field of battle ; and, on retiring from ser- 
vice, I was allowed a pension of three hundred and ten 
francs. In 18141 ran to defend our threatened frontier, but 
victory had abandoned our colour, and I was compelled to 
return to my humble roof through aninvaded country. My 
wife and daughter had accompanied me; and one day, hav- 
ing perceived a party of foreign troops, whose sight created 
within me sensations of intolerable pain, we took a by-road, 
which led us to a less frequented part of the country. As 
we met with no inn whither to obtain refreshments, my 
wife took a five-franc piece, and went to a distant farm to 
procure some bread. The farmer, mistaking her intentions, 
cut a very slight morsel of a loaf, and throwing it to her 
in a disdainful manner, ordered her rudely to depart. My 
wife attempted an explanation, which was answered only 
by repeated insults, and a threat to drive her away witha 
weapon, which the inhospitable host brandished over her 
head. I heard my wife’s shrieks, and hastened to her re- 
lief. Ivreproached the villain for his behaviour, and struck 
him in the face. The blood issued from his nose. Alas! 
he was the mayor of the village! I was soon arrested, im- 
prisoned, and condemned. The-scar of infamy covered the 
glorious wounds I had received in the defence of my coun- 
try. Eight years have I lived in chains, My services, the 
nature of my crime, the incontestable testimonies of my 
conduct while in the ranks, had won the interest of my 
jailers —-they petitioned in my favour, and obtained the re- 
mission of two years’ imprisonment. Since then I have 
been deprived of my small pension, and am grown old and 

unable to labour for myself and my wife. Some charitable 
persons at Abbeville, where I now reside, have advised me 
to procure a copy of my trial, that they may join it to some 
documents they intend addressing to the king in my behalf; 
and I am come on foot, with the help of my wife, to beg you 
vill deliver me the necessary paper, for which I confess I 


cannot offer you payment.” The greffier, moved with the 
artless narrative, immediately verified the alleged facts, 
and not only granted the petitioner’s claim, but, by begging 
of the veteran to accept some money, proffered an exam- 
ple, which was immediately followed by all present. A sub- 
scription has also been opened at Rouen, which, in all pro- 
bability, will be productive. London Times. 
PRIZE POEM. 

The committee to whom were referred the several poems 
and tales presented for the premiums offered in the Craftsman, 
report: that they have selected “Lexington,” as the best 
poem presented, and therefore entitled to the highest premium. 

Of the poems selected, the first was chosen for its combined 
excellencies. It has more beauties than can meet the view of 
a casual reader. As a work of art, the drapery which floats 
around it is charmingly graceful, but there are beauties in 
every line and lineamerit which can be discerned only on in- 
spection, arid which will be more perfectly developed at every 
new perusal. ‘The oftener the lover of genuine poetry reads 
this little emanation of genius, the more he will admire it, and 
the higher will be his gratification. 


LEXINGTON. 


WRITTEN BY PROSPER M. WETMORE, ESQ. OF THIS CITY. 


“Tt was a scene of strange and thrilling interest—they stood there to oppose an authority 
which they had been tanght to fear, if not to venerate, Many were armed but with their wrongs 
—others hail canght up in haste the rade weapons of the chase; but there was determination 
in every look. Well did the assailants rue their assault upon that little band of patriots. Long 
shall the doings of that day be remembered. It was the opening scene of a glorious drama.” 


There was a fearful gathering seen What power bath stayed that wild career ? 
On that eventful day ; Not merey’s voice—nor a thrill of fear ; 

And men were there who ne’er had been °Tis the dreail recoil of the dooming wave, 
The movers in a fray ; Ere it sweeps the bark to its yawning! grave— 

The peaceful and the silent came, Tis the fearful hour of the brooding storm, 
With darkling brows and flashing eyes ; Ere the lightning-bolt hath sped 5 

And breasts that knew not glory’s flame, The shock bath come, and the lift blood warm, 


Crafteman. 


Burned for the patriot-sacrifice ! Congeals on the breast of the dead! 
No pee of march—no proud array= The strife—the taunt—the death-ery loud— 
'o brazen trumpet’s souund— Are pealing through the sulphurous cloud, 
As solemnly they took their way As fitfully the contest wages ; 
Unto that conflict ground : While pst to hand, the meek—the proud— 


Sadly, as if some tie were broken 
But firm, with port erect, austere— 
Dark glances peed. and words were spoken, 
As men will look and speak in fear ; 
Yet coursed no coward blood 
Where that lone phalanx stood, 
Roek-like, but spirit-wrought— 
A strange unwonted feeling crept 
Through every breast—all memories slept, 
While passion there a vigil kept 
For one consuming thought— 
To live a fettered slave, 
Or fill a freeman’s grave { 
Though many an arm was weaponless, 
The clenched fingers spake full well 
The stern resolve, the fearlessness, 
That danger could not quell ; 
Yet some, with hasty hand 
The rust-encumbered brand 
Had snatched from iis peaceful ara 
And held it now with a grasp that told 
A fieeman’s life should be dearly sold 
*Twas courage stern and deep t 


Proudly, as comguerors cane 
Froma field their arms have won, 

With bagle-blast and beat’of drum, 
The Briton host came on ; 


Ave darkly wrapped in the battle-shrond ; 
*Tis the feast of death where the conflict rages! 


Wo! for the land thon Wamplest o’er, 
Death-dealing fiend of war! 

Thy battle-hoofs are dyed in gore, 
Red hayoe drives thy car ; 

Wo! for the dark and desolate, 
Down crushed beneath thy tread— 

Thy frown hath been as a withering fate, 
To the mourning and the dead ! 

Wo! for the pleasant cottage-home, 
The love-throng at the door ; 

Vainly they think his step will come— 
Their cherished eomes no more ; 

Wo! for the broken hearted, 
The lone-one by the hearth ; 

Wo! for the bliss departed — 
The Pleiad gone from earth ! 


*Twas a day of changeful fate, 
For the foe of the bannered line ; 
And the host that came at morn in state, 
Were a broken throng ere the sun’s decline; 
And many a warrior’s heart was cold, 
nd many a noble spirit crashed— 
here the erimson tide of battle rolled, 
And the avenging legions rushed { 


customed to do chiefly, if not entirely, upon horseback. It 
is certainly very reasonable to suppose, that this cireum- 
stance may have had a very beneficial influence upon their’ 
health, and have aided not a little in prolonging their lives. 
It has been supposed by some, that riding is a more salu- 
tary exercise, and ought to be preferred to walking, Thi 
however, is by no means the case, under ordinary ¢i 
stances. Riding occasionally is confessedly a very 
ful aid to health ; as an ordinary means of exercise, it is, 
however, inferior to walking—the latter being in general 
mueh better adapted to promote an equal distribution of 
the fluids to the different parts of the body—to impart to 
the fibres their due degree of elasticity, and in this manner 
to augment the health and strength of the whole system, 
In those cases, however, in which a debilitated constitution, 


Their banners unfiirled, and gaily streaming— 
Their, burnished arms in the sun-light gleam- 


ing 5 

Fearless of peril, of valour high, 

With a joyous glee they were idly dreaming 

Ofa bloodless triumph nigh : 

The heavy tread of the war-horse prancing—| 
The lightning-gleam of the bayonets glancing— 

Broke on the ear, and flashed on the eye, 
As the columned foe in their strength advanc- 

ing, 

Pealed their war-notes to the echoing sky ! 
Twas a, gallant band that marshalled there, 
With the dragon-flag apborn in’air 5 
For England gathered then her er 

The bravest of a warrior-land ; 

Names to heroic deeds allied, 

The strong of heart and hand : 
They came fv their panoplied might, 

Tn the pride of their Ghiyateene name ; 

For music to them were the sounds of the 
ib 

On_the red carmage-field was their altar of| 

fame : 
They came as the ocean-wave comes in ils: 
wrath, 

When the storm-spirit frowns on the deep ; 
They eae as the mountain-wind comes on its 

path, 

When the tempest hath roused it from sleep; 
They were met as the rock meets the wave, 

And dashes its fury to air ; ~ 
They eh met as the foe should be met by the’ 


ne ’ 
With hearts fox the conflict, but not for des- 


pair! 


Wreaths for the living conqueror ! 
And glory’s meed for the perished ! 
No teofihied stone may their deeds restore, 
But the hero names are cherished ; 
When-the summons flew for the patriot-call, 
They gave'no thought to the gory pall, 
But pressed to the fight asa festival ! 
They bared them to the sabre-stroke, 
Nor guailed an eye when the fury broke ; 
They fought likemen who dared to die— 
For “ freedom” was their battle-cry— 
And loud it rang through the conflict smoke! 
Up with a nation’s banners! They fly 
With an eagle-flight, 
To the fir blue sky— 
’Tis a glorious sight, 
As they float abroad in the azure light, 
And their fame shall never die ! 


When nations search their brightest page 
Por deeds that gild the olden age, 

And shine, the meteor-lights of story— 
Britain, with swelling oe shall hear 
Of Cressy’s field,and old Poictiers, 

And deathless Agincourt 5 
Fair Gallia, point with a kindling eye 
To the days of her belied chivalry, 

And her gallant tr \dour ; 

Old Scotia, too, with joy shall tarn 
Where beams the fight of Bannockburn, 

And Falkirk’s field of glory ! 

Land of the free! Though young in fame, 
Earth may not boast a nobler name ¢ 
Platea’s splendour is not thine— 

Leuctva, nor Marathon ; 

Yet look where lives in glory’s line, 
The day of Lexington! 


RIDING ON HORSEBACK. 
In some of the former numbers of this journal, we have 


taken notice of those species of exercise which are within 
the reach of almost every class of society—of the poor as 
well as the rich; we proceed now to the consideration of 
others, which, as they involye considerable expense, must 
necessarily be confined, in our cities at least, to individuals 
in affluent circumstances. : 

First upon the list, is riding on horseback: one of the 


most manly, innocent, and useful kinds of exercise of which’ 
any one can partake, and by the use of which, the invalid 
has not unfrequently been surprised into health. Pe 

Bishop Burnet, in one of his works, expresses his sur; 
prise that the lawyers of his time enjoyed, in general, better’ 
health, and were longer lived, than individuals of other 
professions. Upon consideration, he was led to attribute 
this entirely to their being obliged to “ride the circuit” 
almost constantly, in order to attend the various courts held 


in the different parts of England ; and which they were ac- 


or the presence of disease prevents a sufficient amount 
exercise from being enjoyed on foot, riding on horseback i: 
to be preferred. As a general rule, it may be said, that 
walking is best adapted to the preservation of healthe~ 
riding to the relief of chronic disease. In active diseases 
neither of them are adviseable, 

By the dyspeptic, and those predisposed to pulmonary 
consumption, in particular, riding on horseback is an exer~ 
cise which should never, if possible, be neglected. P 

Though we are not prepared to assert with Sydenham, 
Cullen, and some other physicians, that ‘horse exercise is 
an effectual antidote to the consumption,” after it has once 
become seated in the lungs; yet we have seen sufficient to 
convince us, that when, from predisposition, the disease is 
to be feared, or the individual already experiences its rapid 
approach, riding on horseback, persevered in daily for a 
length of time, in connexion with a well regulated diet and 
proper clothing, is the best, perhaps the only means by 
which its attack can be avoided or its further progress com- 
pletely arrested, and a comfortable existence enjoyed for a 
series of years. 

In riding for exercise, or to preserve health, eight or ten 
miles a day are sufficient ; but for the purpose of restoring 
health, these little excursions will avail but little. Itis1 it 
from the fashionable half hours’ ride, morning and oven 
in which the same ground is travelled over, for the most 
part, every day, and the surrounding objects cease to inter- 
est, from being too frequently presented to the view, that 
the invalid is to anticipate any decidedly beneficial effects. 
To produce these, hours must be daily spent on horse ; 
—the mind must be free from depressing or intense reflec 
tions ; and in the company of an agreeable and judicious 
companion, such portions of the country should be visited, 
in which the novelty or beauty of the scenery is calculated 
to interest the mind and elevate the spirits. Long journeys 
have hence, with great propriety, been recommended to in- 
valids. To suchas can afford it, a ride at a proper season of 
the year, to some one of our remote watering places, or 
springs, presents a very excellent means for recruiting. 
health. Let not the indolent and irresolute object to this 
latter jaunt, in consequence of the distance, or the rough- 
ness of the road over which, in many instances, they would 
be obliged to travel. These circumstances are to be view- 
ed rather in a favourable than an unfavourable li We 
can conceive of but little benefit that would be derived, in 
the way of exercise, from a journey of any distance, upon 
a rail road, and in one of the new self-propelling cars. 

Against a species of passive exercise, in which many are 
fond of indulging, we beg leave here to protest—we allude 
to the practice of lounging on horseback—in other words, 
moying at a snail’s pace over a smooth road, with the exter- 
nal senses but halfawake, and the mind in a’state approach- 
ing to complete apathy. It is true, that the individual who 
practices this gentle kind of riding, may enjoy the benefit of 
the fresh air; but as to bodily exercise, he experiences 
even less than the child does upon his rocking horse, or the 
rustic in his favourite swing upon the barn-yard gates" °°) 

Exercise upon horseback should be taken, during sum- 
mer, in the cooler portions of the day—in general it is better 
adapted to clear weather in the more temperate seasons of 
ithe year, than to those seasons accompanied by extreme 
heat or intense cold. Journal of Health. 


: OLD CUSTOM. 

There is an old custom in Scotland, never to granta light 
of fire to any one out of their houses upon the first day of 
the new year, an instance of w ich occurred on that day 
in Nelson-street, Glasgow. A stucco-manufacturer went 
from door to door among all his neighbours, but could not 
obtain the light of a candle, Glasgow Chronicle. 
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SINGULAR ESCAPE. 
A gentleman belonging to Edinburgh lately ran an immi- 


country, zealous in promoting effectually the interests of every 
institution calculated to advance the.public weal, and a gene- 
rous, patron of science and literature. He enjoyed also the 


nent risk, not only of being bereaved of his life, but also for} rare felicity of reaching an advanced and honoured old age. 
atime, at least, of christian burial. He is so singularly May those who succeed to his wealth and worldly advantages, 


hardy in bodily temperament, and so erratic in disposition, inherit with their blessings, his virtues and benevolence. 
that sea-bathing is altogether as pleasing to him in Decem- 


ber as it is in June to other people. At the dawn of Satur-|| Nathaniel H. Carter-—The death of this amiable man and 
day morning, while enjoying himself in the cooling waters || accomplished scholar has left a void in the editorial circle of 
f the ocean, a considerable way off the pier at Leith, a||New-York. Disease had encroached but too successfully ona 
sportsman fired at his head, under the impression that he|| constitution naturally delicate, and quite worn down by inces- 
was aiming ata seal. The sportsman was seized with in-|| sant application to literary toil and study. He died at Marseilles, 
expressible surprise and alarm, when he saw a man slowly ||on the second day of January, in the forty-third year of his 
leave the water, and appear on an adjoining rock. When|lage; and it is gratifying to learn, that his remains were at- 
the hardy bather reached the shore, the sportsman made a|i tended to their last silent resting place by a numerous con- 
suitable apology, and, probably for the first time, expressed || course of English and American friends. Instead of offering 
his unqualification, without regret, that his shot had com-||any remarks of our own onthe merits of the deceased, we shall 
pletely missed. It was, certainly, a narrow escape, as the || avail ourselves of the tribute paid to his memory by, his suc- 
hail struck the water round the gentleman’s ears, and|{cessors in the paper which he once so ably and satisfactorily’ 


though the sportsman had a double-barrelled gun, he fortu- 


nately fired but once. Scotsman. 


ADVANCEMENT OF THE WEST. 


I spent an evening with a venerable clergyman of Ken- 
tucky. He talked of the west with a warmth of emotion, 
and a comprehensiveness of views, which were the proper 


‘result of his zealous devotion to its best interest, and of 


his long and familiar acquaintance with the details of its 
history. ‘‘ Forty-six years ago,” he said, “I stood on a 
hill, in the neighbourhood of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
lifted up my eyes upon this western country. I drew a line 
from the spot where I stood north to Lake Erie, and south 
along the range of the Alleghany and Cumberland moun- 
tains to the gulf of Mexico. West of this line was almost 
entirely a waste wilderness. Settlements, it is true, had 
been commenced in Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky, 
but they were rising amid tears and blood, and the whole 
population of the west was then scarcely five hundred, 
Lexington, now numbering six thousand, and Louisville, 
which now contains twelve thousand souls, had not begun 
their existence. Cincinnati, which now numbers twenty- 
five thousand inhabitants, was then an abode of savages; 
and Columbus, now the seat of government of Ohio, with 
more than three thousand inhabitants, was to remain nearly 
thirty years a dense forest. But what a mighty change has 
God wrought! 
it. In forty-six years five hundred inhabitants have been 
increased to four millions !” | Home Missionary. 


PRECEDENCY. 
When Matthews was a young man, he happened to be en- 


gaged with a party in Wales. The manager in the midst of 


the season lost his wife; the house was closed, and the per- 
formers, as in duty bound, mustered their sables to pay honour 
to the deceased partner of their leader. When the procession 
was about to move, a question as to its order arose. “My 
dear M.” said one of the actors to the manager, “we are a 
little at ailoss here, how we are to go.” - M. we ought to have 
pene: sincerely sorry for the loss of his wife. “My 
dear friend,” wiping his eyes, “‘thank ye for putting me in 
mind of these matters—I am really so grieved—can’t attend 
to any thing. How are you to go? Let me see—oh, I sup- 
pose two by two—yes, that’s it.” ‘‘Nay, my dear M., that’s 
not it; I mean in what order are we to walk?’ ‘Order, my 
dear friend_1 am so cast down—I don’t understand you— 


pray explain!” ‘Why, you know there is a certain order 


to be observed in these cases; now we wish to know which of 


us are to precede 7”? ‘Oh, my dear friend,” weeping, “you 

are so kind to look after these arrangements, I can attend to 

nothing myself! yes, yes, it is proper to be orderly—let the 

tragedy people go foremost.” New Monthly. 
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Colonel Henry Rutgers—Seldom have we been called} 


upon to witness a more general expression of public respect 
than was paid on Saturday last to the obsequies of this de- 
parted patriot and benevolent. man. A hundred carriages 


were insufficient to accommodate the vast concourse of 


citizens assembled to follow him in his last departure from 
‘the home of his fathers. He was indeed the poor man’s 
friend, and long will his charities embalm him in the grateful 
memory of the numbers who were relieved in distress by his 
munificent and unstinted bounty. He was pious without 
ostentation, ardently attached to the cause of freedom and his 


And I thank him that I have lived to a 


conducted : 

“Tn announcing to the readers of the Herald and States 
man the death of Mr. Carter, we may be permitted to make 
a few additional remarks.’ To the early patrons of the States- 
man no apology will be necessary for devoting a little space to 
a notice of the founder and able conductor of that paper. His 
name derived no fictitious consequence from wealth, office, 
or family connexions; but his merit gained him a reputation 
more desirable, and his extensive circle of friends embraced 
many of the most worthy and distinguished men of the coun- 
try. By those will his loss be felt, and his memory cherished. 

“Mr. Carter was a native of Concord, New-Hampshire. 
He was educated at Dartmouth college, where he graduated 


numbers and talent. For several years he devoted himself to 
teaching, in which he was eminently successful and popular. 
In 1816, while in charge of the academy at Portland, he was 
elected professor of languages at Dartmouth university, where, 
however, be remained but a short time, in consequence of 
the unfortunate dissentions at that time threatening the sub- 
version of the institution. He next engaged in editing the 
Albany Register, a paper supporting the interests of Mr. Clin- 
ton, whose splendid talents had excited his admiration, and 
whose personal kindness and friendship he ever after enjoyed. 
Tn 1822 he removed to this city, and in connexion with the 
late Mr. Prentiss, instituted the New-York Statesman, the 
editorial department of whieh he chiefly conducted till the 
summer of 1825, when he embarked on a tour through Europe, 
and was absent nearly two years. 

“Mr. Carter’s character as a man was most amiable and 
irreproachable. He was modest and unobtrusive in his man- 
ners, affectionate and confiding in his friendships, liberal, 
benevolent, and charitable towards all, and of the most un- 
blemished integrity and rectitude of purpose. He possessed 
the genius of a poet, a lively imagination, acute sympathies, 
and an enthusiastic relish for the beauties and sublimity of 
nature. His style of writing was chaste, easy, and engaging ; 
and his powers of description equalled by few. His Letters 
from Europe, though necessarily written in haste, and cor- 
rected during the languor of disease, have gained him a high 
reputation in that branch of literature. Among his poetic 
effusions, most of which have been published without his 
name, may be selected many of great beauty, which will not 
suffer in comparison with the productions of our best poets.” 


Literary prizes—The system of offering premiums for 
well written literary essays in prose and poetry, (which, by- 
the-by, originated with the editor of this paper) seems to fulfil 
all the expectations entertained of its power of eliciting the 
happiest exertions of native talent. The pages of several 
periodicals bear testimony to this fact, and among others, are 
those of the Craftsman, an interesting miscellany, edited by E. 
J. Roberts, at Rochester. The committee appointed to award the 
premiums to the best productions offered on certain proposed 
subjects, have announced that Prosper M. Wetmore, of this 


partment. The successful poem is entitled ‘‘ Lexington,” and 
will be found in the present number. The second best poeti- 
cal effusion is from the pen of Cornelius C, Vanarsdale, 


in 1811, standing in the first rank in aclass distinguished for | 


conspicuous rank. It has now become a branch of their 
education, and every one; with the least pretensions to gen- 
tility, makes it a part of their juvenile studies. We feel it a 
duty, therefore, to inform our lady*readers that this elegant 
art is taught on the piano-forte by Mrs. Reid, an English 
lady, of great taste and science, who has just arrived in this 
‘city, and made arrangements to give lessons on very mode- 
rate terms. Myrs.R. has studied under the best masters in 
her native country, and cannot fail of giving perfect satis- 
faction to her pupils. 


Fashionable tour.—The brothers Carvill have in press and 
will publish in a few weeks, the Fashionable tour, or Travel- 
ler’s guide The present edition is to be greatly enlarged 
and improved, and is designed as a complete manual for tra- 
vellers visiting the middle and northern states, furnishing not 
only much interesting geographical and historical matter, 
tables of distances, general directions, and sketches of natural 
and artificial objects, but also’a description of the various 
public improvements that have been completed or are im pro- 
gress. The whole is to be embellished with engravings, and 
accompanied with a map of the various routes, upon an im- 
proved plan. 


Generous act.—Some time ago, says the New-England 
Palladium, when rents were at the highest, a seven years 
lease was taken of a store, at six hundred dollars a year, which 
at that time was considered a fair price. At the expiration of, 
one year from the date of the lease, rents had considerably 
fallen, and the store was not worth what was paid for it. The 
lessee called upon the proprietor—a possessor of large estates 
in that city—and suggested to him the fact of the deprecia- 
tion of the value of the store. He took the subject into con- 
sideration, and the next day handed the lease to the occu- 
pant, with a receipt of six hundred dollars, being a reduction 
of one hundred dollars a year for the unexpired term of the 
lease. Rents continuing to fall, the subject, two years after, 
was again laid before the owner of the store, and an additional 
reduction was made of one hundred dollars a year for the ze- 
maining four years; making in all the sum of one thousand 
dollars—thus manifesting a spirit of generosity rarely wit- 
nessed in men of affluence, and setting a laudable example to 
owners of estates similarly circumstanced. € 


Another tragedy wanted.—Mx. Pelby, of the Philadelphia 
theatre, offers the sum of five hundred dollars, and a gold 
medal of the value of one hundred dollars, for an original 
tragedy, in five acts, to. be approved as the best by a-commitice 
of literary gentlemen. Manuscripts will be received by him 
until the first of next November. The offeris highly liberal, 
says the National Gazette, but it should have been limited 
toa tragedy absolutely good. The best presented may be 
unworthy of the premium, 


Morning-gowns.—A modern Alcibiades was asked a few 
days ago, by a friend who called on him, and who saw seven 
morning-gowns spread out in his dressing-room, if his tailor 
had sent them for him to make choice of one. “Oh! no,” 
replied the spark, “they are those which I méan to put on 
this week.” i 

Mexican manuscripts,—Several Mexican manuscripts, 
sent some time ago to Europe, and forming part of the cele- 
brated collection of Botturina, have been purchased for the 
royal library. Amongst the number is the report of the spies 
sent by Montezuma to the Spanish camp ; a third manuscript 
represents the human sacrifices. , 

Advance of fortune —The present lord mayor of London 
was formerly a journeyman printer. By those gradations in 
wealth and rank, which industry and honesty always beget, 
he became proprietor of a newspaper, and hence through all 
other advances to the highest office in his native city. 


Divorces.—The supreme court of Vermont, at its late ses- 
sion in Rutland, granted six divorces. Ata previous term in 
Addison county it granted eight. The united age of one of 
the divorced couples was one hundred and seventy years, 


city, is entitled to the first prize allotted to the poetical de-|! 


of New-Brunswick, N.J. The prose articles are both tales; 
the first ‘Wakondah,” was written by Willis Gaylord, of 
Otisco, Onondaga county, in this state; the ant “The 
Abduction,” by Henry C. Murphy, of Brooklyn, Long Island. 
We are pleased to recognise among the successful candidates 
two of the correspondents of the Mirror. 


The piano-forte.—Among the tasteful and fashionable ac- 
complishments of modern females, the art of music holds a 


Mademoiselle Sontag.—This celebrated woman has bes 
come the countess of Rossi, and assumed the name. 


Madame Garcia.—Bourne has just published a fine litho 
graphic likeness of this distinguished vocalist. 


Webster's dictionary,—This work has been put to press in 
England, 

American statesmen.—It was an Irish gentleman, we be- 
lieve, says the National Gazette, who said, “ he wished to die, 
for the sake of hearing the world speak well of him.” Every 
American statesman must be content to await his final exit, 
to know that any merit can be allowed, or any justice done 
to him, by political antagonists. 
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The nour that brings me nearer 


tf Where will my spirit wander 
To heaven and to thee; il I 


Among the lights that 
Ib eager search of thine, reap Swede cert 3 one t 


his head. He drooped like a mortally wounded man, and/jit on their tombs, and this T suppos, is the fist monument 
but 


died shortly after. His wife, as 2 memonsl ef affection to|jever erected to a man murdered by 2 critic. : 


comsnderable fortune, but much older than himselE They//imsctiption, im St. Werburgh’s churchyard, Dublin, where I//it an exeeption to our rule in this parti = 


; Gstamce ium the ef 
q@ Seas Boseess fapegeneg Der basband had made some blunder |! 
~~ im the dees had given to the servants, rung bem! 


of the theatre reyal, who died 


February twenty-twe, 1805, aged tharty-three years. 
His death the 


annoysme exceedingly,” said the prince 

to a talkative person who was sitting near him at dinner; 
and who was constantly suiting the action to the word. 
“ Indeed, my lord,” replied the babbler, “we are so crowded 


sack = peal es might have saved the intended bride the ex-|| eT tee | at table, that I do not know where to put my Same” Put 

. pessee? employeg the chureh bel- angers te usher im the|} Before eee ee I it upon your mouth,” said the prince. Rie. 
tagey day. The candidate for matrimeny teok a friend: pregecly appreciated Boxavarts.—During the consulate, 
aside, thus addressing hins—“Heevens! isit possible that! © _g., Meeupetienced.an lbheral and ing to Bourrienne, used sometimes to pe ori 
= womaa ean tate 2 husband so and immediately asap FROM AM ANONYMOUS ASSASSIN. disguise, in order to learn the opinion inedofhim =~ 
peated. The carriages being ready, and all things prepared | REE a by the commonalty; and on one of these jonshe was . 
tee the euvaleade. every ome was uneasy at finding the!) while he was im apparent bodily vigour, hiv }\ actually driven out of a shop by’an old w he and 
Seuieg-seus mem esiiacentus. Search was made after him 4 Sa ee tn aenien : - \|his seeretary were obliged to take to per neal ethe 
= evay Gaceuer, dat & rum, uni the mystery was solved) cb agouy,aceuuute Sr that || first consul had spoken disrespectfully of bi es | 
ey the arrival of « billet fram tile next pest town, intimat-|j 4 gear amt" 4 Giesy wrr.—A short time since, two young ladies near 
img. that be ind cianged fiz mind. The bride swooned, the!| ‘This stone is i 


Camberwell were accosted by a gipsy woman, who 


wiele Rouse was in an uproar, and the lady of the heuse!! - 
tesamned her beb-majors, in scolding the Servants for letting) ~ 
bem go without her Imowledge, K 


them, that for a shilling each she would show 
husbands’ faces in a pail of water; which bei 


se daty and attachment 
i with 
bh of hicheart. . 
‘Tse tome oF 4 vicroe oF catricrs—Some Ts ; 2 
; I belie 


~ » 
*@ am@eeymeds wiiter sttked the Dublin stage ina bitter,j There is mat om stone, such another epitaph as 
tat Witt sutine, ealled <familiadllepictles” This was attri-|this, im jemt or recording the death of 
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Ano streets.—Terms four dollars 


‘ rad 
Seed, audless tehis heart. Among the persons atiacked subg@ription received for « less period than one 


_—- Biwin, the comedian; and, © is said, be never again held up'|ed 2 poor poet with the same weapon 
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—- 
There’s a voice of change ox the huntsman’s ear, you; Iam defenceless, fair lady. ~1 am at your feet, and in 


INAL POETRY, © 
Tis heard in the hound’s deep bay ; your power.” 


uly reverenced, 


. 


4. 


3 7 ; And the warrior too that voice may hear, “y oy) ¢ 
_ ®_-« MEMORY. It swells in the tr *s bray ; ras || the pena anaata hen pager he a ag io in 
: There’ f: the auto 
Anr thou the oe we cling to, thou, For oe he of Bem ee “ A danger I have braved too often to heed it for en instant 
oe th 26) aah the soul, For the forest, the grove, the Bgree tnt where now.” 
oho destltprints of » fee Eontrol”? To.s'peag oF Seem | “Often! What mean you”? | ° 
form we worship, thou, a paca - f change for th ae deep, “ Daily at this hour, the hour of y apgelaeryeatls od 
wb ; ie sta sts Tag: y iT entered these gardens, (ai! eae behind theshra 
&. > gathers flove@ + wees fhe wid be hah sh Ly 
al t Sy wakening ear? Tt chants from the wricnk-<treOrt oes , on eae ypur far Gail have 1 gaggdion yor! 
wer of memo’ *" Rye, Ee ine a y ga ba san +a * ‘For what purpose ?” 
e blossom which scent e; . 
Hagy bese Tponght Ad bain pes ss a change for eacli and a change for all, “My purpose ! madness—death !”” ., 
A ] perish, or forget =#fi-vain ! ‘ ut where is ange pr me? “Death? to me who never wronged you, who never injurt 
! pl orveaeh he tes are twined, Give me the meed of ‘the bosom’s dread, ed a human being ?” ° 
“? nd is graven there ; To cope with the flashing spear ; “To you, lady—no, no—not to you—I would not harm yow 
I Beat 6 to crush it or unbind, _ To weep alone by the Voiceless dead, \for the worldg? 
___ But the lone echo is—despair. % To eS by oe maging bier! th, be ete Death,to whom then ?? 
Fie g« ring me,the la of reckless mirth, — Hd . 
take po ed oof teeta Though hollow sind wild it be; @~ | * To myself. * 
Nise Scr bids te form depart,— A dirge to chantio’er a desolate hearth, ‘“Why—what brought you here ?” 
ig. | ae o’er the darknest still So thou bring change tome. HAR® OF THE ISLE. || “ Accident, or perhaps idle curiosity first brought me sak ; 
‘Tt s the fountain depths of woe, © * : and I looked on you for the first time ; need I say sty: 
” It is the current deep and strong ; STANZAS. ; | after I hadvonce beheld you, I came again?” « * 
a it its course, unchecked its flow, Oh, bid me ‘seek some tein” “Oh, if you are seen,” cried Ada, ‘nothing can save you 
ik life is bome its wave along. Where winds and waves are roaming free, from my father’s rage; you know the barrier, “the awful im- 
* Now bind kyo’er my heart a chain With no green isle to bud and bloo : : 
: , ‘Now adh A fa cath ii Gp ee 5 Like sun-light mid the tempest toca pepehis tame that divides your race from mine—madman, 
43: It will not still the power of pain And where no rainbow-hues are flung, ag P P 
_ But it will grant—the power to hide! To soothe my lone and beating heart’; - e young Moor, whose face and form were such as - 
_ And must the vision haunt me yet ? But oh! Jet not my soul be wrung, e been chosen by a sculptor who wished to représel $.4 
: shrine it in the heart below; ° To think we must for ever part. } perfection of eastern beauty, spoke not, mov tsb 
* ebugae to not forget, ; ee Oh, not for ever! though go, i tinued kneeling before the agitated girl, while ‘br 
Ss penance m its woe. INDA. Lea tige the Saas 8 aS snow. ; leyes fixed upon,her countenance seemed to read > 
é' ba TO DOCTOR | Through'the dark forest’s untrod = a al varying expression, that memory might pene sin of sweef 
’ "Twill be path joy joy, if Tcan think * thoughts to live upof, when the reality should rio longer stand 
On his requesting the cuidate: at a wedding, to write on a broken heart. Tht onee again thy angel tone |) before : 
7 * A broken heart!” Tis a hacknied theme, : en ba bet its megs spines, lin e " » Ada could not bear the earnest gaze of those fond eyes; . 
2 With too iittic af Hove) ; yates dh Stay ar ee we vere sic. tai Ler indigpation abeheiewmiin efit 
vo & ‘ > ‘ 
And too much of truth for the poet’s dream, Though grief awhile may dim the wreath, || stranger?—gone! She called not for her attendants ; no, she 
» Or the wanderings of memory. In which the fairest roses breathe, ; trembled lest they should come, 
And few would suppose, who had heard thy name, Yet hope’s own star, with smiling ray, iG j s ; os 
Twas a fitting thought for thee, Can fiing the gathering dews away. I await my doom,” at length mutteredthe intruder. “I 
, While pnmpe. Ser proud career of fameyi, Then teljme not that all our love, scorn to fly; my dream of seeret love is over; my stolen wateh- 
= *, And thy 29 destiny. Though shrouded now with mist and tears, ings, so dear, though so hopeless, are at an end; you will call 
ae paxil oa 4 Ae ae ipa ji ohy ne Must fade, when sweetly shines above a your father’s guiirds, and I shall die.” 
i" *. i this scone of gaiety > y A ray to gild our future years. ERMION: |i" <<No, no—you shall not die—not if Ada can save you; 1 
“heed yi vows bale have just bea plighted, BUGMLAT WALK will not call them, no, I dread their coming,” 
And the heart and the are for ever un ° “Then you forgive my boldness ?” 
«* oy, ” 
It igtrue, that full many a bridal wreath = Yes—only begone—save yourself. a 
Rptisdas wget with ear Selling Ray THE ARABIAN STEED. Ege most again 2 ? 
As the wild-fiower blooms o’er the barren heath, BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. Y ~ * sd 
x a lonely marie eyes i ee Apa was the daughter of a powerful rajah, who, in ‘thell « will stay and die; bette? to die here, at your com 
] By th a d ae fate out a reign of the emperor Akbar, dwelt in a superb palace on the || mand, in yotr presence, ‘than to go hence and linger out a 
a _ How he Chched afieetions 4 feelings seared, banks of the Jumna. life of hopeless love, never beholding Youagainl . 
* = performing their work of woe. : e The rajah was proud of his beautiful child and loved her, |} Poor Ada had never been “before in love’s'own >. 
“ hope and the hidden grief, as far as his stern natur@lqwas susceptible of such a passion. ||language. Her hand had been sought i and nobles,” ¢ = 
; hich even - oa shag have no relief, ) But the duties of ‘his situation and his warlike pursuits call-|| who, secure in her father’s sanction, i 
; +9 a st heath that a hicdtt was tach ed him frequently from her; and much of the dark-eyed Hin- || terms of admiration, but whose looks ee aceents were “cold 
~ h in voiee or eye was no outward token. oo’s time was spent in dreary solitude amid the gardens of||and spiritless when compared with the ardou¥ of soe a 
3 ; her father’s palace. lover who knelt befofe her. 
‘i Tis h ee Bees Rr Se bnyys sad thou bad Beautiful as those gardens were, sparklingwith gilded “For my sake, if not for your own, “go,” she cried, . 
art rich in its knowledge, oh, why is it nétv vilions; the air cooled with silver fountains, and rendered fra-||_. “Then we may meet again ?” 
* * © Thou sho of “a broken heart 2?” grant by the odours of every rare plant, still this perpetual “Yes, only leave me now, you know not half your peril. 
€ * Doth ae fy vertices shagisnecon s cell, solitude wearied her, the “society of her female attendants || To-morrow is the annual festival in honour of Vishnu, I shall 
pove’ lowly failed:to interest her, and as she reclined beneath the pendant be there, and will contrive to speak to you—hark !” 
€ w= Boxgnait te ee a al ae spell, branches of a date tree, she sighed, and felt more likea pri-|| She pointed to the orange trees. A footstep was heard at 
: Oh, lift oe the there is s anguish and pain, soner in.a cage, than a princess ih the iF wure-gardep of her/|}a distance, - The Moor graded gr hand, se it to his lips, 
nd keen disappointments, a desolate train, palace. and was lost among the orange blossoms just as the chief 
and the envied lot; # She had dismisse officer of the rajah entered the bower to inform Ada that her 
“a os, a - = seek ee, ocean leaning her headggpon odes i wi father desired he¥ presence.» She cast one anxious glance 
= i ng ag Bstexte. branches of an ge racte e around her, breathed mo: ly when she found that her 
- @ ohe t in an instant with an excl: amation of alarm||loyer lay unsuspected in his fragrant and followed 
or CHANGE. : as she “distinctly saw ‘among the clustering/||by her attendant, returned to the palace. There was no fes- 
nae ge—'tis pencil’d in words of light, ea cat” sale the bright eyes angi glowing features! tival in Hindostan so splendid as that celebrated annually i in ® 
a é n all that the eye can view; : honour of Vishnu in the province over which the wrajak 
ed “age — on. the silver brow of night, hes tant parted, and SS mg Mahomedan governed. The gardens on the banks of the Jumna were 
i the rere cen th ot ae ‘ant, knelt the ca : splendidly decorated for the occasion, and at noon were filled by 
is Gn the hich seal tie ime = thou ?” She ed. = mercy, 1 |;crowds of persons, all eager in their various si ms either 
or, ae ‘here thee worst— a change for te celess, spate me !” to see or to be seen ; to pay due revere U, or to be — 
, : eee and ee ‘Mercy,” replied Sy Moor, “tis J must crave_ghercy o! is 
+ ’ 
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Kettle drums sounded, ’ gules #finour glistened, dow 
feathers waved in costly turbans; cavaliers bearing silver bat- 
tle axes rode proudly on their prancing milk-white steeds, and 
princely ladies were borne in glittering palankeens on the backs 
of elephants. 

~ Ada was there, pale and sad; her stolen mysterious interview 
with her unknown lover, was so recent, so unexpected, so un- 
likely to end happily, that she lay on her rose colour cushions, 
fanned by her favourite slave, without taking the trouble to 
draw aside the amber curtains of her litter to look upon the 
festivities which surrounded her. 

Towards evening the gardens were illuminated with thou- 
sands of many coloured lamps; she raised herself and looked 
around her, but glancing hastily over bright vistas and radiant 
bowers, her eyes xested on a wide spreading tree beneath 
Whosé overshadowing branches a comparatively dark space 
remained. She th e’form of her unknown lover : 
he was aning‘against th , with his eyes fixed upon her ; 

she told her slave with seated levity that she had vowed to 

— gather a cluster of the blossoms of that tree, alone to gather 
them, and desiring her to await her return, she hastened be- 
neath the canopy formed by its boughs. 

Selim was indeed there. 

“Speak not,” she earnestly whispered. “I must not stay 
for an instant, I dare not listen to you—but mark my words, 
and if you love me obey them. I do not doubt your love, I 
do not doubt your constancy, but I shall appear to doubt both 
when you hear my request.” 

» “Speak lady, I will obey you,” said the Moor. 
 &Go,” whispered Ada, “buy the swiftest of Arabian steeds, 
him across yon plain three times in every day; in the 
morning, at noon, and in the evening; and every time you ride 
him, swim the Jumna omhis back.” 

‘Ts:that all?’ said Selim ; ‘‘it shall be done.” 

“It is all,” replied Ada ; ‘to prove your love you will I know 
readily do it, but to prove your constancy, or rather to ensure 

safety, it must be done three times every day for the space 
year!) 


da 


€ 


voluntarily exclaimed. 
glanced towards his hiding-place. 


its leaves. 


you have courage, as you have constancy, you aremine, and I 
am yours—hush—where is your steed ?? } 

Selim held its bridle rein. 

“Then.in your hands I place my happiness,” she eaaeky 
“these gems shall be our pee, and your truth my trust— 
away! away !” 

Selim in an instant borétide to the back of his Arabian, 
nd ere the rajah and his attendants were aware she had 
quitted the cavaleade—swift as the wind he bore ee from the 
gardens. * * ¢ 


indignant reproaches, the rajah and a hundred fof his armed 
followers were soon close atthe heels of the fugitives. 

“Follow ! follow ! cried the foremost, ‘we gain enor 
we will tear her from the graspiof the Mahormnedan. 
approach the river’s bank! and turbulent as it now is, af 
the storm of yesterday, they will either perish in its waters, or 
we shall seize them on its brink.” t 

Still they gained upon them; the space between the pur- 
suers and the pursued became smaller and smaller, and the 
re-capture of Ada seemed certain. When, lo! to the aston- 
ishment of those who followed him, Selim’s well trained steed 


plunged into the foaming torrent, battled bravely with its 
waves, bore his’ burthen safely through them, and bounding 
up the opposite bank, continued his flight! 

The pursu ef stood baffled on the river’s bank ; their horses 
having been trained to no such feat as that they had just wit- 
nessed, it would have been madness to have plunged amid 
‘the eddying whirlpools of the swollen Jumna. 

Every tale should have its moral. What then will be said 
of mine, which records the triumph of a disobedient child in 


£ “A ye 
Geyer an tthe expiration of the year, at, this festival, on||a secret, unauthorised a achment? A temporary triumph 
‘this ; very day, if neither courage ‘nor constancy have been || which ‘so rarely leads ‘to happiness! For this part of my 


“Wanting, meet me again on this spot. 
—bless you, bless you.” 


Ada, with a few leaves of the tree in her trembling hand, extracted :" Ladie 
the sconstancy 


hastened back to her palankeen, and Selim again, alone, gazed 
from his shadowy hiding-place on the gay festival, in which 
his eyes beheld one form alone. How brief seems the retro- 
_spect of one yearof happiness! How, sad, how interminable 
seems the same space of time, in anticipation, when we know 
that at its close some long looked for bliss will be obtained, 
some cherished hope realised # 

Selim bought a steed, the whitest and the swiftest of the 
province, and he soon loved it dearly, for it seemed to be a 
living link connecting him with Ada, 

‘He daily three ae i the valley, and thrice he forded 
the deep and foaming river ; he saw not his love, he received 
no token from her; “but if his eyes did not decei , he 
occasionally saw a female form on the summit of er’s 
tower, and a snow-white scarf was sometimes Waved as he 


speeded rapidly through the valley. — * 

‘To Ada’ the sed slowly, anxiously ; often did she 
‘repent of her n to the’Moor, when the sky was dark 
and stormy, and he torrents from the mountains had 
- rendered the J na impetuous and dangerous. Then on her 
knees on the rajah’s tower, she would watch for her lover: 


dreading at one moment lest fear should make him abandon for consistency 


both her and the enterprise, and then praying that he might 
indeed forsake both, rather than encounter the terrors of that 
foaming flood! Soon she saw him speeding from the dark 
forest ; he plunged fearlessly into the river: he buffetted with 
its waves; he gained the opposite shore; againjand again she 
saw him brave the difficulty, again he conquered it, and again 
it was to be encountored. At] length the annual festival arri- 
ved, the gardens were adorned with garlands, and resounded 
with music and gladness: once more, too, Selim stood beneath 
the shadow of the wide-spreading tree. 


He saw crowds assemble, but Hé/heeded them not; he heard 
the crash of cym hale and the “measured beat of the kettle 
drums. The rajah passed near him, with his officers and 
armed attendants, and these were followed by. a troop of dain- 
sels;ithen came Ada the rajah’s daughter. She was no 


Jonger the trembling bashful girl:he had seen at the last festi- |} 


val. Proudly and self possessed she walked the queen of the 
_ procession, her form glittering with a kingdom’s wealth of 
_ diamonds,  Selim’s heart sunk within him. 


* 


*% 
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Tan wait for no reply || story I have no apology to offer; but from the little history of 


Selim and Ada, this small grain of m inference may be 


¢ will do well to.try the integrity and prove 


should endure trials and delays with fortitude, and thus prove 


the unckansi i truth of their affection. { 


DESULTORY Sept. es 8. 


HINTS TO JANUSES. 


Man is a back-biting animal, and yourds a vocation older 
than free-masonry, if that be as old as Solomon. You need 
never be at a loss for subjects ; they. are always at hand, and 
were they not, if youlook within yourselves, you will find some 
rather ungracious traits that will well apply to all. No man 
is perfect, nor woman neither, and lest others should forget this 
fundamental principleof your order, impress this fact upon 
them unceasingly, for virtue would grow proud were she not 
reminded of her weakness. Let your commendation be like 
Mrs. Candour’s, so that men would rather suffer your re- 
proach than your praise. Though your assertion is as good 
as another man’s proof, it is well enough to give colouring to 


what you affirm, and if you can contrive at the same time to 
mix calumny with ingratitude, it will advance your character 
Therefore, if the friend who took you up a 
uindling in the field, as the countryman, brought a similar 
protege to his winter fire, if this henafaclhe should’ haye an 
unlucky pimple on his face, begin your approaches by an ac- 
knowledgment of his favours, and your ‘grief to report any 
of hi ut eo but that you have suspicions of in- 
temperance. | ‘Tf another friend, equally weak, has lent you 
fifty ee Which you have kept till g atituds has become a 
bur Hh the lender distasteful, let the rogue endure some’ 
of the quiet Ol is ndi ing face has inflicted on 
you. Turn th hin *. out that his affairs are 
in disorder, an e withholds from youthe sme sum 


heir lovers ere they marry; and_ lovers} 


“She is changed, she will think no more of me! ! he m-||sportsman to see the bleeding quarry, so will it delig’ 
But at that moment her dark eye || to see your victim writhe with pain, while she endeavours to 
»||conceal the wound. If you are learned, read S 
She spoke to her attendants, and the procession paused as|/and you will finda good modelin an excellent fellow called 
he approached the tree alone, and affected to gather some of |! Iachimo. 


“ Are you faithful said she, in”a low tone; “nay—I werd 
wrong you by the question; I have seen that you are so; if|/a similar dispos 


\: 


The pursuit was instantaneous, and uttering curses and||Vety Purpose of guarding the muscles 


mae ljed, that the class of persons by whom this m 


_}| The reverse, however, is the fact. 


that he was fool enough to lend. s 
But your favouri jects, like Mark eit 1S, . tt te the 
ladies. “Ehey are pure, and must be reduced by your 


out a little ction. in this t 
d none but a brute loves t, though in 
might be a little peril. “But you can wound a fe- 
male as ee fowler lacerates a dove; and as it gives j joy to tl 


nie 


Bans 
wee 
Ss isi pm +e he, 


5 and purity would be too happy. for your turn of mind, | 
is no dain i 


| generally dispensed with in our cities, we are pers 


can scarcely be considered an exercise, in the ti 


ing ‘‘forthinto the bracing air,” m 


Lastly. 


much may be done, in your way, wit notes 
iz of 


yielding a ready assent to what is said by ot 


does as much eee. to Beelzebub as the nar 


CARRIAGE RIDE 
Hitting ini a carriage is among those species ‘of ae ex- 


but from which less advantage is to be anticipated | than from 
almost any other. We, of course, have more immediate re- 
ference to what are termed pleasure-ci ges, “tet cushioned 


seats and welleadjusted springs of which a ee ted 
hose ‘ who 
em/against that exertion with which the preservation yf 


| health isso intimately connected. It is greatly to be lament. 


ce is commonly resorted to, are _ eho ie — 


i need of active exercise. 


‘Were, indeed, the luxury of a ae, o be i 


it would tend, in some degree, to reduce the annual amount 
of suffering fom dyspepsia, hypochondria, nervousness, and 
gout, : 
Resorted’to almost constantly by the females of the 
in their out-door excursions, the carriage thus dep 
of the little exercise they would otherwise enjoy, - W 
tours of shopping, or their visits of duty, ceremony 
friendship, performed on foot. By the head of the family, 
carriage is most frequently ordered to the door at that pecull 
of life, when increasing wealth enables him to with 
from the every-day bustle of active business; and whe 
all-important, for the preservation of health, th: 
of regular exercise should be resorted to, inw 
even that which, previously, his avocation for 
It is true, that a ride of some distance in 
motion of which is communicated to the body 
pant, may have a very excellent effect in the case of those who 
ate too debilitated to partake of a sufficient amount of exer- 
cise on foot, or upon horseback. But, under such cireum- 
stances, this kind of riding is, in general, the one most care- 
fully avoided. 
Riding in a carriage has been supposed by many to be an 
admirable means for exercising in very cold or rainy weather. 
Carriages, excepting in 
the case of the invalid, whom urgent business calls abroad, at 
a period when all unnecessary exposure is to be Buarded 
against, should never be employed, excepting in clear weather, 
and at ‘hoa seasons of the year when one or more of the 
blinds can be kept open during the ride. Inso smalla space” 
as the interior of a carriage, especially when occupied by 
more than one person, the air very quickly becomes contami- 
nated by respiration, and prejudicial to those who continue to 
inhale it. Sal 
For many reasons, a chair or gig, driven by the individual _ 


himself, is preferablejto a covered carriage. Fresh air, oceu- 
pation, and a considerable degree of exercise, may ined 
by riding in the former, while all ofthese, as we pe 
are, in a great measure, precluded in the latter. © ~~ . 
During youth, and a state of health, walking, either alone, 


or alternated with riding on horseback, should invariably su- 
perséde the use of a carriage; and even'thosé who are in- 
duced to ride, for the prevention of a threatened dis or” 
far, the recovery of health, if their strength is not too much 
exhausted, will find, on horseback, the object they are in 
search. of, eo more rly han idly os — 
to the invention of which convenience or luxury has gi dl 
rise. to 
Sleighing, which, ‘dathe northern at of our 
affords during the winter’season so attractive. 


it communicates tothe body. Asa rout of ibe 
© for wai ] 
inducement might, probably, never quit for any 
time the atmosphale ee room, itis not oa rodu 
benefit. 4 


We would, however, admonish allour rear in ae Be 


which éleighing i is more frequent it has been, ¢ 
years, in our more southern clime, e Cautious, that, W 
ing of this amusement, their Be as well as the re 
Y; be preserved comfortably warm, by a sufficient eo ‘i 


ercise most ordinarily resorted to for the purposes of health, 


of convey- a 


ie 
/* 
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ing; otherwise, from the total inaction in which they are 
necessarily kept, they would be extremely liable to injury 
from the effects of cold. % Journal of Health. 


— 


oy 


"ANECDOTE OF A SLEEP WALKER. 


During the revolutionary war there was a gentleman of} 


large property residing in Brooklyn, who was addicted to 
the habit of walking in his sleep ; panic struck at the inva- 
sion of the enemy, he daily expected that his dwelling would 
be ransacked nd pillaged. Under the influence of these 
fears he rose one night, and taking a strong box, which, 
when awake, he never attempted to lift without assistance, 
he proceeded down stairs, furnished himself with a lantern 
and spade, and in a deep wooden glen about a quarter of a 
raile from his house he buried his treasure, carefully réplac- 


ing the sods so as'to create no suspicion of their having | 


been, removed. lis done, he returned, undressed, and 
went to bed. orning he’was the first to discover || - 


the absence of the “ strong box,” without having the slight- 
est remembrance of what had passed. Enraged at its loss, | 


he immediately accused his domestics of the robbery, as no} 
ee of violence were perceptible either on the locks or 


nduce him to suspe 
fer month elapsed, and still the my 
tery was not solv d his family began to want the 
necessaries of life’ with yu the means of procuring them. | 
At that period of public calamity no money could be raised 
on estate, and it was atthat season of the rien 
agricultural labours had ceased, which left him no means of 
earning a support for his family. To augment his misery, 
his only son lay confined by a violent fever without any of 

comforts which his situation demanded. The mind 
iring father was strongly affected by this melan- 
of the future; his rest became more frequently 
broken, and he would often wander from room to room all 
hurried and unequal steps, as if pursued by an 
s wife and daughter, who were accustomed to 
wanderings, never attempted to disturb him, 
e fearful some accident might befall him; in 
this case it was necessary to employ the most violent means 
» to awaken him, upon which he. would exhibit so much fear 

and distress, that they usually suffered him to recover gra- 

dually from his trance, which was always succeeded by a 


 doots of his house, that coul 
strangers. Month 


drowsiness, after which he Would’ sink into a light ind na-\ 


tural sleep, which generally continued for several hours. 


One night as his daughter was watching at the couch of 
her sick brother, she heard her father descend the stairs with 


a quick step, and immediately followed him ; she perceived |} 


he had dréssed himself, and was lighting a lantern at the 
» hearth, after which he unbolted the door and looked out; 
he'then returned to the Kitghen and taking the lantern and 
spade he left the house. Alarmed at the clrehmniges which 
was not usual, (though it sorfetimes occurred as above 
#elated without the knowledge of his family, she hastily 
threw on acloak and followed him to the wood, trembling 
with apprehensions of—she knew not what, both for her- 
self and for her father. 
° Having gained the place where hehad three months since 
~ buried the box, he set down the lantern, so as to reflect 
strongly upon the spot ; he then removed the sods, and 
striking the spade against its iron cover, he laughed wildly, 
es l, my treasure is safe and we shall be happy! 
shouldering’ his heavy burden with the strength of a 
Hercules, he stopped not as before to replace the sods of 
the earth, buts hing up his lantern, pursued his way 
directly home, to the joy of hisdaughter, who could scarcely 
support herself from the fears she had experienced, which 
were that he was about to dig a grave, and either commit 
 . suicide, or fa mest of his defenceless family. In- 
'_ expressible, therefore, was her joy, on seeing him ascend 
the stairs and place the box in its: former recess; after 
which, as usual, he retired to rest. His wife and daughter, 
ho 5 were too anxious to sleep themselves ; the one 
sat impatiently watching the dawn of day, and the other 


© 


> 


retired to the apar' of her suffering brother, to relieve 
: his mind by the ars and her conseqttent, hope of 
his immediate recovery vi 

‘ the gentleman arose in the morning, his wife ob- 
e same settled gloom on his countenance as he 

+ about the health of his son, and expressed 
yw at not being able to procure those comforts for 
ly which were so much needed? Finding hi per- 
unconscious of all that had passed, the preceding 


, she watched the-effect which ‘the restoration of the 


an astonishment almost amounting to phrenzy, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘Who has done this? from whence came that box ?” 
Not until he had listened to the evidence of his daughter, 
could he be convinced of the possibility of his performing 
such an act while asleep. Suffice it to say, that now] 
health, peace, and competence, were once more restored 
to his dwelling, and the result of these blessings had a salu-| 
tary effect upon his mind ; and although he still continued 
his midnight excursions, yet his friends were gratified to 
find them much less frequent than formerly, and his future 
dreams also (to judge by his appearance) seemed to partake 
of the mild, serene character of his waking thoughts, 


ea y as 
BURNING OF ia 


LETTER. 
“ Sometimes they were put to the proof byowhat was called the fier 
ordeal.’’—History of England. ; ‘ 
No morning ever seem’d so loag?-— 
I tried to read with all my might! 
In my left hand “ My Landlord’s Tales,” 
And three-pence ready in my right. 


°Twas twelve at last - my heart beat high !— 
The postman rattled at the door!— 

And just upon her road to church, 
I dropt the “ Bride of Lammermoor !” 


} I seized the note—I flew up stairs— ~ 
‘. Flung to the door, and lock’d méin— 
With panting haste I tore th ul, 
And kiss’d the B in Benjamin! © 
Twas full of love—to rhyme with dove— 
And all that tender sort of thing— 
Of sweet and meet, and heart and dart— 
But not a word about a ring! 


“In doubt I cast it in the flame, 
And ‘stood to watch the latest spark, 
And saw the love all end in smoke, 


Without a parson or a clark! Hoop. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

= —— a 
AURORA BOREALIS IN NORWAY.—We were often out at 
night, says M. Everest, admiring the aurora borealis. It 
was seldom bright, but its faintness was always beautiful. 
Sometimes only a small piece of it appeared among the 

® % : 

clouds, on a dark and gloomy night, so pure and go pale, 
that.we might have imagined it mig merey and 
truth shining on a world of sin. “But on Vne eidfiteenth of 
November it shone forth in full glory. There isa kind of 
light yellow cloud, which is in England known by the name 
of horse-tails, and is, in truth, an assemblage of long flakes, 
or tresses, thrown about in all directions. Imagine a num- 
ber of these, of a pale colour, like moonlight, and irregu- 
larly wreathed together, so as to form a band across the 
heavens, like the arch of a rainbow, with the centre of the 
arch to the westward of the pole-star. Such it appeared 
to us when we first came out. The majestic meteor gra- 
dually expanded itself, for in spite of a sharp wind against 
it, it was steadily approaching the zenith, and having gained 
its point, rested there awhile. The bright canopy was 
awfully near above our heads, and we were inclosed in its 
broad effulgent arms.’ New streaks of light continually 
kindled as theold ones faded. Sometimes one of the tress- 
es would whirl, us though it were the fold of a dragon’s 
tail; then again it would lose its waved appearance, and 
showed only a number of straight vertical stripes, like.a 
rain of fire; then a hurried indistinct motion of the shapes 


of light, which we compared to a mysterious dance of 


spirits, 
Woop ENcravine.—A late number of the Berlin Journal 
of Arts éontains af/article on engraving in wood, in which 
a comparison is instituted between the state of that branch 
of art in England, and the improvements which have lately 
been made in it by German artists, particularly by a. weod- 
engraver named Gubitz. It is stated that this artist has 
overcome every difficulty in the imitation of crayon draw- 
ing8, and produces from wood coloured prints, the execu- 
tion of which'is pe ioe ' ” 
Licut,—The velocity of light is such, 
of dime Gegdurvie asingle vibrati " 
pendulum,vit would go from London to Edi 
two hundred times, and the distan 
hundred miles, This velocity is so 
losophic Dr. Hooke, when it was 


in one second 


ing, that the phi- 
t asserted that light 


was thus progressive, said he could more easily me the] 
a to be instantaneous, even for any distance, 
tt th should be progressive movement so inconc 


» Thertruth is now put beyond a doubt...» 
%.@ 
@ 


* 


ernemmrrrcinas : 
box would have upon his mind ; and (as she expected) with || 


‘/sundry “ moving accidents by flood and field. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


‘ DARNLEY 

A CONSIDERABLE time has. now elapsed, during which we 
have not found leisure and inclination to read a novel, and 
express upon paper an opinionof its merits; this has been 
partly owing to the pressure of other (if not more important, 
-at least) more necessary avocations, and partly to the giving 
way of our courage and energies, before the torrent of new 
books with which our country, in common with many others, 
is literally deluged. For a time we bore up well against the in- 
undation, and with a most heroic and deyoted resolution, read 
faithfully every thing that was placed before us; but there 
are limits tohuman perseverance ; and we question much if that 
most indefatigable of all possible prime ministers, the present.» 
premier of England, would not eve be compelléd to 
yield in a contest like that in which ee ecrcications editors 
jof this publishing and writing era are bound in duty to en- 
gage. In despair, we at last resolved to read no more “upon 


compulsion ;” and our determination has been well adhered. are 


to. But still we like a novel, when it is good, and therefore 
we have read the novel which forms the subject of this arti- 
cle. An English copy, with its clear plain type and spacious 
margins, was a temptati n ich, although strong, we 
might have resisted but rahe seducing words, ‘‘ By the 
author of Richelieu,” which graced the centre of the title. 
page. The author ofpRichelieu! a clever man you are, un- 
doubtedly, Mr. James; and this your last, is a very clever 
novel, although perhaps not altogether equal to its prede 
cessor. : es 
The scene of Darnley is laid in France and Exglandsitie 
time (as its other name, the “Field of the Cloth of Gold,” 
imports) the early partof the reign of bluff King Hal; the 
principal historical personages are the youthful kings, 
Henry and Francis, and the Cardinal\Wolsey. According 
to the established formula, the hero of the story is a miracle 
ourage, gallantry, and honour; and after undergoing 
? arrives’ at 
last at the summit of his wishes, and makes his bow to the 
reader in the last chapter, ‘as happy a man as you shi 
see upon a Summer’s day.” Most of the fictitious charac- 
ters are excellently drawn and well sustained, particularly 
a hg: oe Theban, by name Sir Cesar, or Cesar il 


dotto, who'exhibits, ‘in the course of the work, a variety of 
nystvous exons which in the sixteenth ten- 
tury were wont to obtain for their possessor the reputation 
of a sorcerer. The ladies, into whose society we are 
brought, are generally creations of great beauty, but more 
especially a Lady Constance de Grey, with whose fair hand 
-the hero is at last rewarded, and aycapricious, beautiful 
young termagant, the Lady Katrine Bulmer, betweea whose 
characters a perpetual and interesting contrast. is kept up 
with exceeding skill and exquisite effect. 

The main faults of this new work of Mr. James are two ; 
and the same are to be found in Richelieu. The first and 
greatest is a constant straining after wit, and ludicrous 
quai of expression, which, if successful, would be 
but ifling merit; and being, as.it is, a total failure, 
‘deserves the title of a blemish. a 

The other fault arises more, we suspect, from want of 
practice than from any inherent deficiency of talent; wedo 
not know of any single word’ in thi ; 
which it can be adequately designated; the French would 
call it inconsequence; but we, for want of any such conve-. 
nient appellation, are obliged to give our idea somewhat _ 
paraphrastically. The ault of which we speak, then, is 
dwelling too long on moran matters, which have 
no influence upon the developement of the story. In the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott’ wonderful tact is displayed in 
this particular ; if an individual or a place be described at 
any length, however little he, she, or it may seem to have 
to do with the story at the time, it will invariably be found 
that the place or person becomesimportant in the end, and 
that the minuteness of the previous description was neces- 
sary for the perfect understanding of the subsequent events. 
In Darnley, as in Richelieu, the reverse is sometimes found 
to be the case ; pages are bestowed upon mere €pisodes ; 
amusing or interesting episodes, it is true, but still not suf- 
ficiently connected with the story to require or deserve so 
copious a description. 

ae these faults, however, Darnley is a superior 
work, and well sustains the reputation its author had ac- 
quired by his coup Pessaty >. 

+ It is now, we understand, in the press, 


and willbe publish 


!ed by the brothers Harper, in the course of theensuing week. 
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F : hit he laughed immoderately, and proceeded to show very | 


of the world as fools, and himself as the only person to whom 
“ghee has given light. There are many shades of this dis- 
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M1 
HYPOCHONDRIA. 


O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us ! 
Tt wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion ; 
What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us, 
=~». An’ e’en devotion ?—Burns. 


HyPocHoNDREA: is a disorder produced by the disor- 
ganization of the nervous system, whereby the patient ceases 
to view things as they exist, and acquires the property of see- 

ing others that have no existence. His faculties become 
’ changed, and he regards chimeras as realities, and realities as 
‘chimeras: On all “points excepting. one, a hypochondriac 
may be perfectly sane, but on that one he looks upon the rest 


ler, and the ways in which it manifests itself are innumer- 
able. Doctor Johnson gives a very meagre definition of a hy- 
~ pochondriac when he saysitis ‘one affected with melancholy.” 
Now, though in some ins is may be the primary cause, 
in nine cases out of ten it is the offspring of vanity and igno- 
yance, which, secreting them sin a man’s brain, engender 
there strange and overweening notions of his own qualities 
and capabilities; this, in the first stage of the disorder, is 
termed self-conceit, but which, swelling beyond all imagina- 
ble or endurable bounds, becomes at last a confirmed case of 
tal delusion, and takes the form of medical, legal, religious, 


H 


‘infinite relish; and then they wonder for all the care they 


Mons. 5. Ude. Whenever they eat they say, “I know it is 
wrong,” and look upon a person who makes a hearty, careless, 
miscellaneous meal, as one whois not long for this world. All 
their conversation turns upon their internal concerns, and in 
company the; yvour the unfortunate lady or gentleman who 
sits next with.anecdotes of their stomach and diges- 
tive re es for the last three weeks. They are ama- 
teurs in physic, and swallow all sorts of abominations with 


take of themselves, that they are no better. Poor wretches! 
the undertaker.eyes them as he walks along, the coffin-maker 
takes their dimensions in his ‘‘ mind’s eye,” and proceeds to 
make their mahogany resting- -places on speculation ; the sex- 
ton chuckles at their a sh, and says he hopes he “‘see’s 
them well!’ the resurr: marks them for his own, and 
the surgeon, surveying their formation with a scientific eye, 
longs to settle some disputed point in anatomy by means of 
their unfortunate bodies. Degth-comesat last and pops the little 
life out of them that dieting and doctoring has left, and they 
are troubled with hypochondria no more ! 

Literary, as well as health-preserving hypochondria, is 
not unfrequently occasioned by a slight touch of dys 
sia. Young gentleman with yellow faces and we: 
gestions, mistake the sickly fancies produced by a disea: 
state of the humours for the coruscations of genius, 
whenever they feel a little unwell, concoct what they ca 
poetry, which ely a number of hypochondriacal no- 
tions str toge er, in which they abuse the “ unfeeling 
world,” and long for “pleasant death,” and the “ quiet 
peaceful grave,” at the same time that they are taking their 
spring physic, and using all necessary precautions to avoid 


political, or literary hypochondria. 
One of the peculiarities of this disease is the manner in 
which those who are affected with it laugh and jeer at allwho 


one and keep out of the other as long as possible. ‘They 
poetize somewhat after this fashion; . 
My burning brow—my burning brow !— 


are in a similar predicament with themselves—the quickness 
with which they detect their neighbour's infirmi and 
vbstinacy with which they shut their eyes to their own. Tht 
a 
imself like othe r people, could never get over the strange be- 
that he was a barleycorn, and at the mere sight of a barn-| 
yard fow! he would fly into his house and lock himself in, for| 
fear of being picked up and transferred to the crop: of his 


enemy the rooster; yet the same gentleman was ¥ 4 much 
tickled with the story of another hypochon walk- 
ing imagined that.he did not possess the turning, 


but must of necessity move on in a direet li 
cut himself’severely by marching straight through a shop 
window which unfortunately. crossed his way—just as one 
foolish hypochondriacal author vi ill laugh at another’s expecta- 
» tions of immortality, at the’sa he does not entertain 
the shadow of a doubt of its his own inheritance. I 
knew a profound scholar, and what is more, a sensible man, 
but who, nevertheless, insisted that he was cursed with a cast-| 
iron nose. No arguments could convince him of the fallacy of 
what he considered so self-evident that it might be observed by 


any one; and when a storm of thunder and iightni rred, 
he was to be seen running about in an agony fie 


using all sorts of precautions to prevent his m scis 
attracting the electric fluid; after the storm he would regain 
his composure, and thank heaven for his remarkable deliver- 
ance. A friend, to cure him of this fancy, told him of another! 
person who im: he hada glass nose, and was afraid of 
going out Oh a windy day for fear of getting it injured, at) 


uinly, that no man ever had, or could. by any possibility 
i" gan gently to insinuate 
metallic substance on 
his friend’s face, upon which he ‘mightily offended, hit 
his nose a sharp blow, and asked him if he. could not hear it 
was cast-iron by the sound! This would all seem ridiculous 
enough to a spectator, but how many hundred thousands are 
there in this world" who terrify themselves with evils just as 
imaginary as cast-metal noses, at the same time that they 
laugh heartily at the fears of those who entertain apprehen- 
sions for their glass ones? but because their numbers are 
such as to keep each other in countenance, they escape the 
chargelef hypochondria which manifestly attaches to them. 
Of all classes of hypychondriacs, the health-preserving are 
perhaps the most numerous and notorious. These are the 
people for whom heaven has not been able to make anything 
fit to eat. Every dish that i is set upon the table is, according 


-informed gentleman, who eat, drank, slept, and behaved |} 


| the head of a political hypochondtiac. Many well-meaning 


My bursting beart—my mad’ning brain ! 
Would—would—that ye were quiet now, 
And J at rest from all my pain! 


The grave—the grave !—how calm they sleep 
Who lie whore yonder yew-trees wave! 
They neither sob, nor cry, nor wee 
Oh give me that—the grave! the grave! 


and such like abominablenonsense, which many people call 
“very pretty,” and “very pathetic,” and so they come all 
at once to believe themselves poets, and go on wishing 
themselves dead, until people of co 1 sense would have 
no objection if they were taken at their word. One of the 
most offensive peculiarities of this tribe is, their invariably 
assuming that physical imbecility and mental strength go 
together, and.wice versa, as if a sound constitution, a cheer- 
ful temper, and a vigorous and imaginative mind were in-|| 
compatible, William Shakspeare, Walter Scott, and Robert 
Burns were, in their several ways, the three greatest men 
that ever lived, and at the same time three as healthy, 
hearty, and merry fellows, as the world has seen, and never 
wrote a line of regular churchyard poetry in their lives. 
Political hypochondriacs are as thick as flies at mid- 
summer, and are more headstrong, absurd, and obstinate, 
than any of the other classes. No matter how monstrous 
their dogmas are, the pertinacity with which they cling to 
them leaves the man with the cast-iron nose far behind. 
A member of the English parliament got it into his head, 
and all the other members could not g out; that the 
great cause of distress among the poor ¥ e plentifal- 
ness of the grain harvests, that starvation was a necessary 
consequence of over-production, and the more wheat there 
was grown the less there would be eat. In this country, 
certain people advocate a tariff that will increase commerce 
and support the navy, by doing away with the necessity 
for ships and sailors ; while others believe in . ame 
of society, in consequence of a few men calling selves 
masons getting together in a snug room, for the purpose 
of singing and drinking without fear of interruption. In- 
eed, there $s ne-netion too improbable to find its way into 


individuals firmly believed as soon.as General) Jackson 
became president, that men wouldyhang on trees as thick 
as acorns, that he would fire the city of Washington, destroy 
the constitutio: United States, put the country under 
martial law eel in practice by shooting a dozen 
or so citizens in ning before breakfast, and do a num- 


ber of other impre ings for reasons best known to him- 
self; and when told that no such thing has hap- 


to" their vi ew of thi regnated with subtle poison. One 
uces_flatulency, ther —beef is indigestible, | 
Ge is bilious, tea nervous, and so on from the simplest receipt 
in Dy. ‘Kitchener's sei to the most complicated effort of 


pened, they very wisely shake their Meads, and say the ides 
of M not yet over. There are another set of politi- 
ondriacs who credit whatever the ne 
them, and of course are worse tHan all Ghoues pt 
together» *t ~ ~ ae 


Then there are Fahd eligi 
believe that no one can bein ‘the right excepting the 


Some think on Calvin heaven’ 'S own spiri 
While others deem him, instrument of hell. 


But this is ticklish ground. In theatncals the cas 
hondria are innumerable, and generally incurab 
seen matrons of forty-five years of age and o: 
and fifty pounds V 


fancy ake could play a fashionab 
—— imagine that he looked like a gentlema1 
——but cases multiply too fast. - 


ithe germ of that passion which S 


is undoubtedly Robert Owen. — This ¥e ingular individual 
has taken-it into his head, that by me 


doctrines which have the immediat ae a: the 


intellects of those who dabble in them, the world has to be 


plished. He actually believes that the time is coming 
mn will not lie, nor en flirt—when banks wil 
eak nor bills be rotate when tailors will keep. 
rds and gentlemen pay their de when brokers will 


generous and politicians indep ‘when a man will 
love his neighbour as himself, an 


inter or security—when Cobbett will be consi 
Lady gan unaffected, and other things equall nge 
andimprobable. This is the greatest case of hypochondria 


on record, either moral or medical, and any ‘man whe will 
believe these things, will believe that the world is | 


honester. 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTE 
SCHILLER. Mi Fr 

Among the writers of the concluding part of f ' 
tury, there are few more deserving of notice, 
Schiller; the world, no less than Germany, see 
to have dignified him with the reputation of « 
to have enrolled him among that select number, whose 
belong alike to every nation, and are destined to float down 
the streamof time, untouched by the flood of oblivion, which 
soon overtakes the mass of authors, as it does the mass of 
other men. a 

In this country there are few readers, who have not dwelt 
with interest and delight on the pages of his most popular 
work, “the Robbers ;” while to the dramatic amateur, the 
frequent representations of this early specimen of Schi 
splendid genius, has become *! familiar as = “ 
of his household gods.” 

The high destiny which this. ailebrated writer h 
ed i world of letters, may render even” > in meng 
sketch interesting ; and in hastily tracing the progress of his 
life, or, in wandering through his intellectual creations, we 
cannot fail of being deeply impressed with the overwhelm- 
ing force of superior genius, struggling through the many 
barriers opposed to its developement, until it at length 
bursts forth free and unconfined, to the full perfec 
acknowledged excellence. : 

Schiller was born at Marbach, ‘in 1749. 
been a surgeon in the Bavarian army; but st 
settled himself in the service of the duke of Wurter 
as superintendant of the nurseries and pleasure grounds of 
that prince. The early culture of Schiller’s talents, were 
obstructed by the confined circumstences of his parents. 
His mother is represented as being a woman of superior 


The greatest hypochondriae of modern times, however, — 


hondriaes, who firmly. 


egenerated, and the perfectibility of human nature accom- 


* 


? 


ate 


* 


anf : 


* 


taste and_ intelligence, considering the sphere i in he ms, 
y be 


moved. To her devoted attachment to poetry ma 

iller evinced at an eat- 
ly period of his Jife, and which, at a time when others are 
only completing their youthful studies, broke forthiin, the 


full blaze of maturity in “ the Robbers.” © 
He is described in his boyish 

ticular i 
which as raised him to the high he afterwards attain 
ed in the literature of his country. The early 
of his father, onsequent itinerant life h 

follower of the army, added to the difficulty he fo 
pier ne even the first rudiments of learning 
ed as the cause of this abs of any —_ 
traits of future excellence in his boyh 


few ‘peculiarities haye been remembered a his 


Es) 
iy 
yas - 
* nt 
» . % ‘ 
te 


da exhibiting no Pare 
ications of that pela and splendid talent * 
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which constitute in him what is termed “ poetic character.”||to that of medicine-—-he accepted it only in exchange for‘a 
A frank integrity, an appetite for things grand or moving, servitude more galling. His mind was bent on higher ob- 
has been described as discernible amidst all the caprices of|/jects, and the stern necessity of being compelled ultimately 
his early years, It is said, that once during a tremendous]||to toil for his daily bread, was yielded to with reluctant ac- 
‘treme storm, his father missed him from the young group|/ quiescence, without destroying theindulged 1 
within doors, and after an anxious search, found him at brighter destiny awaited him. ae ee 
last, in a solitary place in the neighbourhood, perched on}! During the indulgence of these various feel he framed 
the branch of a tree, and watching, with eager delight, the||his Robbers. He had scarcely attained his nineteenth year, 
tempestuous sky, and the flashes of lurid lightning; and||when this work, which will transmit his fame to many 
when chided for his absence, he excused himself by saying,}/Zenerations, was commenced. The circumstances under 
** the lightning was so fine.” Such anecdotes, are perhaps|| which it was written, may be traced in all its parts, and 
of no real value, even if authentic. To the admirers of|| forms an era not only in Schiller’s history, butiin the litera- 
Schiller, the picture of the boy watching the conflict of thel|ture of the world. He finished the original sketch ix 1778, 
_ elements, is not without a certain degree of interest. but for fear of offence, kept it till his medi ‘Studies 
"On the appointment of his father to the situation we have were completed. An anecd iven of him durmg this 
named under the duke of Wirtemberg, Schiller was duly|| period, which it may not be uninteresting to relate. One 
admitted to the publie school of Ludwigsburg, and com-|/of Schiller’s teachers surprised him on one occasion reciting 
menced a course of éducation necessary for qualifying him|}a scene of the Robbers to some of his intimate 6mpanions, 
to assume the sacred functions of a priest. Schiller’s tem-|} The words death, heaven, eternity and damnation, occurred 
per was naturally devout ; with a delicacy of feeling which] in the scene. While Schiller was uttering these words, and 
tended towards bashfulness and fimidity, there was mingled stamping in desperation up and down the room, the master 
in him, ‘a fervid impetuosity, which was ever struggling} entered. “For shame,” said he, (addressing the young 
Barve its concealment. Such a turn of mind easily took|/author,) “ to get into such a passion, and curse so.” The : ot allov : ¢ 
‘the form of teligion, — § him as it had early|/scholars tittered covertly at the worthy master, and Schiller|| Various changes of situation a lace he afterwards Sabor: 
been by the example and instruction of his maternal parent.|/called after him with a bitter smile, “a noodle,” enced, through all of which he sustained the high reputation 
He looked forward € sacred profession with alacrity ; Shortly after completing his medical studi 28 he was appoint- he so suddenly attained. He died at Weimar in 1805. Ht 
y-dream of his boyhood and mucho Th 


ed surgeon in the Wiirtemberg army. is advancement EE 
his youth. His studies were pursued without ntti 


the offence was repeated, and stricter measures of coercion 
were inflicted, During a festivity in the garrison, he con. 
trived to elude the Vigilance of. his jailers, and bade adieu for 
ever to the restraints which had solong oppressed him. Fear- 
ful of remaining near his enemies, he passed into Franconia, 
where for some time he lived under the assumed name of 
Schmidt. The manager of the theatre at Manheim supplied 
|his wants, and other friends gradually sprang up to open the 
future to him with more pleasing prospects, 

In this retirement he produced the “ Conspiracy of Fiesco,’' 
and “Court intriguing and love,” which, by their original and 
striking character, supported the popularity his first produe- 
tion had excited. His friend, the manager, shortly after the 
publication of the last named piece, obtained him the appoint- 
ment of poet to the theatre at Manheim, and he was shortly 
afterwards elected a member of the German society, at the 
jsame place, These honourable testimonials of esteem, united 
him ‘closer with men of kindred pursuits and tempers, and 
effectually quieted any apprehensions from:the governmentof 
Stuttgard. He was acknowledged a subject of the Elector 
Palatinate, and had nothing further to fear from the duke of 
Wiirtemberg, 


Our limits will not allow us to follow him through the 


enabled him to complete his project of publishing his Robbers; » COMMUNICATIONS. . 
On or}ithe unbounded popularity of which immediately unlocked * 
love for the task. ° He is reported to have enjoyed the re-|Ithe portals of fame he had so ardently aspired to enter, and 
presentations at the ‘Ludwigsburg theatre, better than the stamped him at once among the first literary men of the age, 
Translations of this work soon appeared in almost all’ the 
aid Europeon languages, and were read in all of them with a There is some ill a brewing towards my rest.—Shaks, 

ninations during this period, he was o: 'y desig- deep interest. In Germany the enthusiasm which the Robbers Iv was a fine evening, in the latter part of July, 1784, and 

uated by his superiors as “ a boy of good hope.” excited was extreme, and produced discussions in all ranks, lithe beau ifuland picturesque scenery of our Hellespont* was 
-* At the age of fourteen, a circumstance occurred which|/of the most fervid and animating description. ‘The general gilded a last rays of the setting sun. The broad sheet 
fs i anged his future destination. The duke of|/sentence was loudly in his favour, yet he found detractors of water was dimpled by a thousand eddies, aan eee 


A CHAPTER FROM A MANUSCRIPT WORK: 
Begin, begin; the mystic spell prepare.—.Milton. 
“Look to my house : 


prescribed to devote his attention to ; 


as well as praisers, and both equally beyond the limits of whirled back a portion of the gliding wave, whose rising 
moderation. ‘ current continued to increase in rapidity as the mid-tide ap. _ 
* In the midst of this literary glory, the pure and virtuous proached. This singular spot is the scene of enchanting - 
mind of Schiller received a severe shock. He was accused variety. At the moment when the ebb or flow is complete, its 
of having injured the cause of morality by his work; of slumbering water presents a smooth and glassy surface, in- 
having set up a fiery and impetuous model, which the sanguine tersected by r ged shelving rocks and verdant islands; and 
femperament of inexperienced youth would readily imitate, ||. times it x beautifully the rich an changing tints 
Yather than follow in those safe and beaten tracks whieh || \¢ the sky; not a breath of air disturbs the foliace of the 
caution and prudence offered for their pursuits. It was even trees, which stoop from its banks; whole gimoohile ‘ol 
stated that a practical exemplification of the pernicious ten- ming insects are on the wing, and venture far and fearlessly 
deney of his work occurred shortly after the publication. A from their sedgy home. “The white sail is spread, but no 
young German nobleman, infatuated with the character of courteous breeze attends ity the col outs (then n ewly si ampt: 
Moor, had thrown away the fair prospects he was born £0; ll with stripes and stars) droop to the centre, and no sound is 

and betaking himself to the forests, after copying this fictitious heard but of song and idle glee, and the careless dipping of 

hero through a series of wild and profligate adventures, atthe oar, to which the boatmen resort with little industry, well 
length finished his career by a disgraceful death. ‘This story deeming that with the tide will céme the favouring breeze. 

has been denied by the advocates of Schiller. The German phen commences the change, with a low hollow murmuring 
nobleman proves to have been a debaucheé, whose motos Of the current; this sound, indistinct at first, gradually in: 
extravagance had reduced to want; who took to the highwey ll scases tribe @ noise, hoarse and deep, like to the roarine of a 

with a tainted character and a blackened teputation, which cataract, particularly at half flood, when the pot, on the one 
needed no-further incentive to urge him to the commission of hand, in violent agitation, extends its boiling waves to the 
crime, than what arose from his degraded situation and his very centre of the tide. On the other side, off the foot of 
impoverished ‘purse. The charge of immorality was not the Barn island, lies the hogs-back, a lofty ridge, over which the 

only anathema that Schiller had now to contend with. The water falls in a sheet of foam, and with a thundering sound; 


elevated sentiments of liberty, contained in the Robbers, ar- yet, towards this the practised helmsman steers, to make safe 
rested the attention of “the powers that be,” and the author 


of education, and had now transferred it from its 
destination to Stuttgard. The duke proposed to 
give the sons of his military officers a preferable claim to 
the benefit of this institution, and having formed a good 
opinion of young Schiller, le invited him to profit by the 
opportunity, which after some conscientious scruples on the 
part of the father, and objection from Schiller, was accepted, 
He enrolled himself in 1773, and turned with a heavy heart 
from freedom and cherished hopes, to griéf, and seclusion, 
and the law. 
In this seminary he continued six years. Submitting 
"with no patient disposition to the stiff formality and military 
- drilling which formed the regulation of the school. The 
study of the law was to him a source of continued annoy- 
ance and embarrassment. No predilection was felt for this 
newly assumed study. The constraints and seclusion he 
was now subjected to, preyed upon his mind, and produced 
a habit of constraint and shyness which clung to his cha- 
racter through life. # 
Meanwhile the youth was attaining manhood, and the 
fetters of discipline lay heavier on him, his eyes became 
open to the stirring interests of the world, which seen, only 
through pe spective, appeared more gorgeous in its colours 
on - Poetry, it has been observed, was his fa- 
vo and from these sources-he had drawn vague 


D 


Y : his passage from the more dangerous whirlpool. I knew of 
and mary pictures of men and life, and had also im. ||was denounced to the duke of Wurtemberg as being too dan- one, who, in the darkness of a cloudy night, with over-cau- 
bibed visionary dreams of literary glory, which the solitude ||gerous a person to be retained in the service of that august F oat 


tion, wore his little Bark too far above the rock; it: pas: 


over, diving, like a wt es the stream, in which, for 


second, he sat fearfully ¢ Iphed ; yet, heaven directed, it 


brought him up again in safety. +m 

I have wits athe who, too timid to face the grisly» 
ridge sufficiently long, were drawn into the vortex of the 
pot, and their frail vessel was filled and sunk, or was cast with 
violence to the shore. 

Added to these phenomena, the numberless and stupendous 
masses of rock, which have stood for ages the strength of the 
current, and the shocks of the raging element, particularly 
the mill-rock, Hancock’s, the flood-rock, and the mi dle reef; 
whose dark sides rise like leviathans amid the boiling waters, — 
greatly increase the sublimity of the scenery. 

The moon had risen high in the heavens, on the: beautiful 
evening before-mentioned, when a small skiff; with two per- 
sons in it, shot into the little cove, hee north side of the 


and restrictions he endured, only served to cherish and ex- 
he . pand. Goethe’s Gotz von Berlichingen, had directed his 
attention particularly to the drama: his mind, full of name- || 
less aspirings, naturally issued in imitation—he plunged 
with ardour into this new field forhis powers—and produced 
his first tragedy, Cosmo von Medieis, fragments of which he 
retained and inserted in his Robbers. Occasional con- 
tributions to the Magazines of the day, at this period, also 
show the new tendency of his thoughts, and faintly discover ||poctry without submitting it to hés inspection: 
the destination he was finally to attain. Mortifications of every description that could be invented 
_ . The difficulties which surrounded his present situation, |/by the malice of his superiors, now awaited him ; the most 
were felt by Schiller, with feelings of acute and painful sen- scrupulous fidelity and the exercise of superior skill in his 
sibility—he saw the obstacles which presented themselves || profession, could not exempt him from vo attacks. At this 


Schiller was summoned to appear before his 
it proved, that not only were the moral and 
errors of the work condemned, but it was found de- 
ficient in literary merit. This last defect the duke conde- 
scendingly offered to improye by proffering his own services for 
the task. Schiller declined the proposal, and the ititérview 
terminated in the duke’s commanding the young author to 
abide by his medical subjects ; or, at least, beware of writing 


in formidable array, to prevent him from attaining that period circumstances brought him in intance with the 
stand in the literary world his anxious aspirings were so||director of the theatre at Manheim, un 
eagerly directed to, he brooded gloomily over the restraints nance the Robbers was re-modeled, and brough 


imposed on him, and severely felt the mortifying truth, that With the natural eagerness of an/author he ven: 
he musi 


r his counte. 


bon the stage. 
‘eee : 
arrive at some consideration in the real world be-|/his station, and went incognito to Manheim to witness tl 
ould attain the eminence he aimed at in the ideal. ie cee of ‘this ly. "This dereliction from 


|jmill-rock, Having thrown their an ope across a le 


to secure their boat; the two men hastily moved, in Indian file, 


: ¢ zs z ss m Py f tl * The classical name given to Hurl-gate by Doctor Mitchill. 
Fe ad about this changed his studies for the law | duty was discovered and punished by a week’s Imprisonment ; || + The whirlpoo). - 
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to the further extremity of the rock, the surface of which is 


about an acre. Here Rob and Sambo had erected a fishing- 
hut, and some of their implements could be discerned hang- 
ing against the wall, by the moon-beams that shone through 
the crevices and open door of their badly constructed little shed. 

‘We are here before them,” said the foremost of the two 
men, who had just landed, as he returned from reconnoitring 
the interior of the hut. 

“Dat likely enoup, massa,” replied the other, “ for when 
Rob and.Sambo promise, no knowing when dey perform— 
dey deal wid de debble—and pity—but he was neber honest, 
massa, but always broke he word when too late to seek anoder’s 


—go home, Se don’t trust the debble or his imps—|| ness to nce the work ?” ug 

dey are all bad alike.” “All the answ mm 
“ Foolish boy!” cried Arthur, “are you afraid of demons? Sambo | seated.on a tock, with his head between his 

if so, take to the boat and begone—the gang will be here knees, nvutteting a sort of unintelligible jargon. 

presently—they will see me safe home. Ihave nothing to] “Look, massa, look !” ped Trial angrily; “dat conjure 

fear from: men who have shared my kindness so frequently |) man "bout pr good4~—he call aname in vain. I hear him say 


as they have. So, go your ways, Trial.” 


Kidd’s money!” 


as to merit several severe rebuke: 


oe 


[ them. 


slow and measured step, bearing in his hand a hazle-wand ; 
and, raising his hat, he said, 
“* As ever, true to your werd, my. master?” 


“Stop, stop, massa! me no stay here ahind you. st all 
So saying, poor Trial trod so quickly in his master’s steps 
They had walked about 
fifty yards when they came to a small valley, or rather a hol- 
low ; here they. found the mulattoes, Rob and Sambo, waiting 

Rob, the moment he saw Arthur, came towards him witha 


} panie, i in the most alarming manner. : f 


“Surely so, Rob,” replied Arthur ; “are all things in readi- 


from the | pit, which they did, dragging Arthur with ther a: 
|| some distance. i : 
_ Ina moment a tremendous explosion ‘bok ee wi 
pit, and a shower of small'stones and fragments of 
came down upon their heads. Whole v 
bla smoke again filled the air ; and, to add to thei 
dreadful bellowing was heard, and immediately a 
demon himself appeared among them, like a walki 
with hide and horns, and his tail switching around 


" Arthur, for an instant, was really disturbec 
enemy approached too near him, he collected 
‘boldly bade the wicked one get Rehind mn. 
demon vanished. . 

“ He demands more gold!” said Rob, “ before he will yield 
us this; but such an immense treasure as lies here, is worth 
spending an estate for.” 8 


“T shall give no more,” replied aril calmly youlecities 


WF, 


debble; and wise man tell you, ony talk o’ him and he ap- 
pear. Massa, better come away.” 

“ Be silent, Trial, I command you to be silent. And now, 
Rob, let thy art discover the hidden treasure which “but for 
thee might remain for ever in the bowels of the earth, and 
be of use to no one. One man sows and another reaps. So 


‘*No—Trial no stir a foot, massa.” 

“J will compel thee, then, boy. Go, or I will strike thee 
with my paddle, else.” 

“ Ah, massa, my oar longer den your paddie; but Trial no 
leabe you now, if he die fo but see, see! dey hab been 
here already! Here’s Sambo’s foot, massa; neber was dare 
such a big foot in all creation afore!” 

“ Well, if it be so,” replied Arthur, “we may.as well take 
to our boat again. We will follow and overtake them at the 
north side of Barn-island ; for thus it was agreed between us, 
in case I did not find them here.” 

“Oh, massa! but dat Little Hell-gate is a scarish place at 
night. I nolike him at best o’ times—and den, half-tide over, 
he foams and he bellows like some mad hte may hear 
him now above all de rest.” 

‘Have you no confidence in your anton pradence and 
jong experience in the navigation of these waters, Trial?” 

“ At anoder time, massa, I’d no fear a:rush ; but when bad 
men are abroad on ebil work, and when dem creech-ow] cry 


not we as wellas another? So let us to work.” 

Sambo ros ind’ placed in Trial’s reluctant hand a spade, 
and taking another in his, was prepared to follow; at the 
same time observing the strictest silence, notwithstanding the 
thousand questions of his lagging companion. 


way, with the solemn Step and air of a thorough adept in the 
art ; while the aged Arthur, evincing an entire respect for his 
deep proficiency, cautiously followed, his unerring eye sharply 
fixed on the secret talisman. 

“We are near the treasure,” said Rob, suddenly pausing. 
‘So indicates this rod; and he waved it three times in the 
air, each time repeating an incantation, to strengthen the 
so in dat dark wood, massa, steering too near against, I tink||charm. The wand, obedient to the power of attraction, at 
it bode no good to white man nor nigger.” “ |[length, like the mind of man, bowed low to the alluring 

“Slender foundation for your fears, my good Trial,” said metal, to the complete gutihomion of Arthur, and the joy of 
Arthur, kindly ; “but pull a quick and steady oar, my man, the mulattoes, who fell to work with the greatest industry, 
and we will soon leave behind us this 7 of wood, and its throwing up the earth with their spades, chattering the while, 
noisy but harmless tenants.” and making their calculations respecting the quantity (7) 

‘He no harmless, massa; he big,rogue as 5s Rob or Sambo, || wealth they were about to disentomb. Even poor Trial stood 
who fetch away our lame chicken last week You know it||/ooking on, in the pleasing expectation of beholding those 

was one. night- -walker or t/oder.” © promises verified which hitherto he had so often reprobated as 
Poor bird,” sighed Arthur; “but slacken’your right oar, ||abominably false and wicked; while the good Arthur, com- 
ie and pull briskly with your left, so as to bring the skiff pletely duped by their arts, stood, with folded aw and the 
ugly round,” _ & air of one who had realized his best expectations. — 
~ They had reached Little Hell-gate, and, beneath the bright || “‘ Listen, master!” cried Sambo, raising his head 
moon, all the wildness of the place was visible ; broken ledges ly, “‘ here is a box or chest beneath my spade.” 
of rock, which appeared to extend through the centre of the|| “ Sttike again,” cried Arthur, as he inclined his ear over 
current, and others which ranged with the shore on either||the hole. ‘There, I heard the sound distinetly ;” he added, 
side, were covered and white with foam from the turbulence] “set your spade once more, Sambo.—oh ! ’tis there ! ’tis there! 
of the waves amid them. to all intents and purposes!” and clapping his hands, he bade 

Tn a narrow space, apparently no broader than their little || them raise the treasure; which they had scarcely attempted, 
bark, the tide flowed smoothly, but with alarming swiftness, when flashes of fire an@ sulphuroas smoke were seen to arise 
as if it were hastening, with quiet dread, from the scene of||from the ground within, blackening the whole air above them, 
tumult and danger; on this the little skiff kept its rapid ||and choking them almost to suffocation. me 
course, directed by the skilful hand of Arthur, who sat with|| The face of the moon, but a moment before unclouded, 
his eye steadily fixed on a certain mark, while the quick dip-||was now invisible; all around them was dark, save when 
ping of the oars was scarcely pee rtible in the undimpled||lighted by unnatural flashes, which ceased not to burst from 
race of waters. different parts of the earth, attended by rumbling sounds like 

_ “That was handsomely effected, Trial, my name cried |/those of an earthquake, 

Arthur, as his servant brought the “tel bark neatly round, || The blacks threw themselves on their faces, and yomained 
and. laid it alongside of a flat rock, under the shadow of a|jin a state of great agitation fur atime. Arth me stood 
luxuriant willow, that grew on the bank of the island, whose undaunted; and, after five minutes had ss lin be- 
long sweeping branches swung gracefi the light breeze, ||came quiet ; the dense fog of smoke and flame had dispersed, 
,and, at intervals, wooed ‘the fleeting w @- and the moon shone forth in all her splendour, 

“‘ Here our little vessel may lie qnobserved, for scarcely the lt. ‘* Thank heaven!’ said the difficulty is over 
eye of the moon ‘behoids it,” said Arthur, ashe stept from the||arise, Reb and Sambo, and recommence your labours.” 
boat. “We work age, my master, when the devil has shown 


“De moon a man, massa? I always tought he had been a|| how gee’ he is! Did you not see his blue lantern rising 
green cheese; he so round, he no shape like a man.” like a flaming sword ?’ 


“No, you foolish boy, nor does it always wear its present|| “I do not fear him nor his wi 


exulting- 


rks,” said Arthur resolutely. 


appearance ; it is constantly changing ; ; at times it is but half||“ There is but one that I fea’ ad he is above all, and over 

~ that size.” all! We will make one more = for the money ; should 
“Well, maséa, I know dat t too 5 but den I tought it was a||that, fail, Iewill pursue it no further.” 

cut cheese.” The mulattoes dainty raised their spades, and striking 


“ Some other time, Snow-ball, V’ll explain it to you.” 

‘Oh, I tank you,) massa ; | “but if you beat him into me as 
you did dat catec no care what he be; Iroder not 
know, % he ony make my brain topsy-turvy.” 

“Be silent, Trial, and as’ soon as you have fastened the 
boat, follow me,” and Arthur ascended the bank. 


|them suddenly into the earth, the same sound was returned 
which had re convinced Arthur of the presence of the 
valuable streasure he hi risked so much good money to 
acquire. 

They at length wk, pry up the box, whéna flame, 
preceded bya strong sulphurous smell, warned them to hasten 


* 


it is even now; but the harvest must be gathered, and why) 


Rob, with his wand carefully poised on his fingers, led the | 


and, finding that the fiend vani 


‘disguise, which proved to be nothing more 


and, as if he had made oath to the same, they understood his 
anal purpose, and moved off, vexed and disappointed. ~ 
Arthur turned towards Trial, who still lay extended along” 


the earth, convulsed with terror; and, not until his mai = tis 
repeatedly assured him all was safe, could he be } 


suaded to look up. La ps of sweat stood upon his 
ike dew, and his eyes seemed starting 

“ Arise, be-of good cheer, my poor v-ball,” cried Arthor, 
endeavouring to comfort him; “ they are all gone, 
never hold council with them more.” — p 

vt Dat mae me berry grad, massa; bery grad, indeed, mas- 
sa; and Trial sprung upon his feet, and followed'to the boat, 
which still lay snugly moored beneath the sheltering willow. 

- Sai ted in their little bark, Arthur, well w ed i 
his cn oe himself up to meditatidn, while 
the oar, and whistled at intervals an old contine ; 

The night was pretty far advanced when they reack 
habitation, and over-fatigued, each retired to his rest. — 

Arthur had slept tranquilly for about.an how 
strange noise in the chimney of his apartmen 
him, and rising on hig elbow he distinguished, by tl tl ; 
of his taper, the huge e demon b he had seen on the island, stand- 
ing in the broad ef. place; his eyes glaring strangely t 
enormous eye-let holes, and his horns and tail much discom- 
posed and out of place, owing tovhis intricate descent through 
he chimney. pi io. 

“In the naine of heaven, why came you here ?? demanded 
Arthur. 

“T come to demand my right,” returned the demon, 
your gold that I want!” 
“In the name in which I questioned, I. now bid you de- 


from their sockets. 


“ a 


part in peace,” cried Arthur, as he slipped from his bed, and 


snatching an old rusty sabre, that hung near the chimney ; 
ed not at the sound of the 
sacred name, on the contrary, that he stood his:ground, de- 


termined to possess himself of the gold he,came for, the old 


warrior darted a pass at his mercenary enemy; at the same 
ti arning him to leap from the window, ifshe wished toe 
preserve his forfeited existence. The devil wisely took the 
hint, and, with one spring, reached the casement, preferring 
to risk the dangerous leap rather than encounter the ven- 
geance of old Arthur, who, as the monster flew from the win- 
dow, caught fast hold of its tail, which had before appeared 
so formidable, and thereby retained in his gr: 


hide and horns ! Be ’ . 
“ What a dupe I have been !” exclaimed Arthur, as he threw 


the skin into a corner of the room, which he paced three times — 


around in his customary circle, and then stretched himself 
upon his bed to slumber in quiet till the early dawn of the 
morning. P. J. 


THE DRAMA. 


@ 
- THE PARK THEATRE. 


Stvce the pleasant days of Paul Pry, there has not been” 
a more amusing piece imported than the new three-act 
farce of Snakes in the Grass, now in the full tide of popu- 
larity at the Park. It is a dramatic version of one of 
Theodore Hook’s clever Sayings and Doings, and the situa- 
tions, the exits, and the entrances, are managed with 
much skill and effect ; one of the best proofs of this is, that 
it would be ienoeallle to curtail the piece in the smallest 
degree, without injuring it. There is no feeble and unne- 
cessary dialogue or fatiguing explanations, and th 
affair goes off as glibly as the author, actors, 


lcould desire. To be sure there is but little humour and less 
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wit visible throughout, and Snakes in the Grass is rather an 
ingenious specimen of how ludicrous and amusing a drama 
may be made with a scarcely perceptible admixture of eith 
one or the other. ‘The charm of the piece is the manner 
in which the foibles and weaknesses of mankind are 

and this of itself is sufficient to insure success; for th 
is nothing so gratifying to an audience as to see their own 
petty vanities and failings exposed to ridicule in the persons 


of others, In this the author has been completely success-| ; 


ful. Every character is a portrait, and has its counterpart 
in all the cities, towns, or villages in christendoms Wel|; 
have all seen just such people as Mr. ‘ha Mrs, Janus, Mr. 
and Mrs. Skinner, and Mr. and Mrs. Walton. The servant 
Fact, who inflexibly adheres to truth in all situations, is the 
only character who seems a stranger to the spectators ; all 
the rest are old acquaintances. The plot is simple. The 
scene of action is a small town 
mencement all is compliments and congratulations on ac- 
count of the approaching nuptials of Mr. Francis Skinner 
and Miss Cecilia Walton. The heads of these two respec- 
table houses, the Skinners and the Waltons, it appeats 
have been the Montagues and Capulets of the district, on 
acécount of a contested lawsuit about a meadow, but have 
waived their claims at the intercession of their children, 
the village Romeo and Juliet. At this period, Mr. and Mrs, 
Janus (the two snakes in the grass) arrive, and, under pre- 
tence of peace making, manage to.set the whole dramatis 
persone by the ears, The children break off the match— 
the fathers recommence the lawsuit, and the mothers scold, 
with infinite spirit and astounding volubility. A Captain 
Agitate also arrives for the express purpose of easing his 
con ience, and conferring a benefit on society, b ‘mi- 
nating: mortal career of Mr. Janus, that gentle av- 
» ing slandered the gallant captain, and broke off the match 
between him and the sprightly widow Bloomly. Janus, 
however, compliments him out of his intentions, and then 
manages to make matters still worse; and in the mean- 
time himself makes improper elvan to Mrs. Bloomly, 
A sti¢cession of most laughable scenes ensue, arising out of 
the quarrels and misunderstandings of the parents and 
lovers; at last, Janus is surprised by his wife at the feet of 
the widow, and exposed, tk veral parties reconciled, the 
lovers united, and the nwa erided. We have seldom 


seen a piece hetter acted.thropghout ; indeed, , theca ie 


nothing that any reasonable person could find fault with 
MrsSimpson, as the agitated Agitate, Mrs. Hilson, as the 
sprightly widow, Mrs. Hackett and Mrs. Wallack were all 
agreeable and entertaining ; but Hilson and Mrs, Wheatley, 
as Mr. and Mrs. Janus, were more than that—they were 
excellent. These two parts will rank amongst the best 
performances of these valuable comedians. In conclusion, 
we can safely say, that all who desire a hearty laugh may 
have it by going to see Snakes in the Grass. Cc 


* 


Horticultural Society.—We are always pleased to see pro- 
fessional men engaged in advancing the interests of general 
science. Their opportunities are more numerous, their faci- 
lities greater, and their inducements stronger to enter into the 
inyestigation of subjects connected with the improvement of 

» the arts, and the promotion of that knowledge which is indis- 
pensable tothe comforts ies, aut of civilized life. Horticul- 
ture is at once an elegant and a useful pursuit. It ministers 
to the nice taste of the scholar, to the refined delicacy of the 
epicurean, and to the artificial, but necessary support of the 
cultivator of the soil. The ardent devotion evinced of lat 
years in the prosecution of this branch of animated economy 
in the city of New-York, may be regarded as an indubita- 
ble sign of our progressive advancement in the career of 
polished study. Asan evidence ofthe advantages to be 
derived from the attention paid to this art, we may cite 

eficial results of the impulse given to the cultivation of 
forest trees in England by the publication of Evelyn’s Flora. 
“The patriotic feelings of the English,” says the eloquent 
discourse of Dr. Francis, which is now before us, “ have in- 
duced that people to consider Evelyn as one of the most 
efficient founders of their navy.” In New-York, the estab- 
lishment of the society, before which Dr. Francis delivered 
his address, has already beer. attended by the happiest 
effects. The aspect of our markets has been much improv- 
ed, the labours of our horticulturists have been better re- 
warded, and a taste for gardening has been diffused through- 

_ ont the city by the personal example of the members of the 
peicolsarel society, which promises to be productive of the 
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‘England, and atthe com- | 


most delightful results. / . Dr. Feencis has taken a, amie glad it was Stthe last solo; any other after it must haye 
‘interesting,survey of the history of gardening, and brought sounded harsh, aniiegrating. _ Mr. U, C. Hill the leader of 
it down to ‘our time and country, and accompanied it with the orchestra, did himself i Anite credit by his accompani- 


| some very pertinent reflections and suggestions. In the||ments’on the violin: The only drawbacks on the pleasure 
|| prosecution of his task he has evineed no inconsiderable re- || of the performance, were the trio— Disdainful of Danger,” 


|| search, giving proof of his zeal in promoting the success of and the duet, “The Lord is a manof war ;” these if mot 
the objects whict he has so ably advocated. © || positively bad, were at least comparatively so. There has 


x 
"New Papers.—-We have of late received several dozen first 2 eat me of ie. of a ie best aad 3 
numbers off new publications, undertaken in different partsof the a6 SCOR CU ERIBICS CUS PNCIOUE, B10 W OPN CCST ee ee ees 
country, and should be hap ry toallow toeach of them such pass- to observe the gathering together of garments.and manifest 
ing notice‘as their own merit or Jaudable spirit amply require, || °@ge™mess to depart, before the conclusion of the final grand 
But they multiply so rapidly on our desk, and a ‘oe vallelujah chorus, People without music in their souls may 


of them afford so insufficient a specimen of their counterfeit: an éxuberance of admiration single song 
ina single number, that 7 were injustice to their editors, 2s||°T overture, but their physiognomies invariably betray 
well as injurious to our own candour, to speakin. terms that them before the end of anoratorion 
would be gratifying to both parties. We regret the inability _ Engraving on wood.— We have lately seen some specimens 
he more, because several of then, like their meze aged con- ii thai elegant art, They ate the productions of Mr. A, I. 
temporaries, have indulged in liberaliand high-toned expres- Mason, an artist who has lately arrived in this city from 
‘sions of praise of our own labours, for which we feel exceed-||London, bringing with him unquestionable and flattering 
ingly grateful. It is to be feare that the too rapid increase || testimonials of his practical skill and scientific acquirements 
of papers is calculated to. prove destructive of the general|/from’ Brougham, the venerable Northcote, Chrystie the 
benefit whictv might acrue from a more limited, but requisite secretary to the mechanics’ institute, &e. Mr. Mason’s 
supply. Jealousy or envy can scarcely be suspected to influ- || specimens are highly finished, and have repeatedly elicited 
ence our opinion on this subject. The price too, of many of||complimentary resolutions of thanks from the institutions 
the new publications is so exceedingly low, that the prediction |/for whose benefit his ingenuity and talents have been suc- 
of their certain ruin would be’only confirmed by the increas- cessfully exerted. Among these is the society for the diffu- 


elton Gillingham’s execution of it, considering the diffi- 


ed extent of their subscription lists. 


Oratorio at St. Paul’s.—That unobtrusive body of musical 
amateurs, designated the “New-York Sacred Music Society,” 
gave their fourth annual oratorio at St. Paul’s churchyon the 
twenty-fifth ultimo, and in our opinion, as well as that of more 
competent judges, ,acquitted themselves in a style which 
would have reflected credit on societies of loftier pretensions. 
There are few, indeed, who combine so much merit and 
modesty as this, and perhaps if there were little less of the 
latter, the former would be more generally known. As 
Sir Toby says, ‘‘ this is no world to hide virtues in.” The 
average merit of the present oratorio was fully equal to 
any of the preceding ones. True, Horn and Mrs. Austin 
were missing this year ; and that lady’s splendid execution 
of “‘Let the bright Seraphim,” with Norton’s chaste and 
spirit-stirring accompaniments on the trumpet were still 


strumental performers were more numerous and effective, 
and the choristers better disciplined, and in more complete 
subjection to the wand of the correct and skilful “ timist,” 

Dyer, than on any former occasion. The opening chorus, 
“(We praise thee, O God,” by Handel, was very finely given, 

particular! he assage, Allthe earth doth worship thee, 
the Father everlasting.” Though we have always been 
accustomed to hear, and prefer a manly tenor in that noble 
opening of the Messiah—“Comfort ye, my people,” yet 


culties she had necessarily to encounter, was highly credi- 
table. Her sister, Miss L, Gillingham, had a more suitable 
selection allotted her from Jeptha—‘ Ye sacred priests,” 
and succeeded admirably in portraying the melancholy ten- 
derness and solemn regret of theleader of the hosts of Israel’s 
daughter, when taking a last farewell of the haunts of her 
childhood before the sacrifice. There were twice or thrice 
we thought some slight additions thrown in by the fair 
vocalist, but they were so judiciously and: delicately inter- 
woven with the whole, as not to mar that faultless piec 
sacred composition. “The duet of Winter, by the two sis- 
ters, did not afford so much gratification. It is 4 different 
and tamer of music, and not exactly suited to theing 
voices, I amply compensated, however, by the reci- 
tative and air from the Creation of Hadyn by Miss L. Gil- 
lingham. There are many persons who connect the idea 
of. sacred music with ci frais nasal psalm till 
=| ahimech in vogue towar e eastward 3» such persons 
€|/ought to have been present while this was sung, and their 
bristling prejudices would have been at once and for over| 
overthrown. Nay, could one of the genuine Plymouth 
puritans have been resuscitated, and placed within the 
church, even with the horrib! fospectaht an orgam and 
other profane and ¢éarnal wind and scraping instruments 
before him, his soul must have been touched by the super- 
lative beauty of the music, and the manner in which it was 
sung. Hadyn had less sublimity and less patho: Handel, 
but he had perhaps more variety and fancy and hi 
imaginative powers. The most finished and delightful 


fort of the evening, however, was undoubtedlyithe recitative 
and air of “ Sweet bird,” by Miss E. Gillingham. 
in truth “ most musical, most melancholy,” and we are 


“Ss 


fresh i in the memories of many of the audience ; vet the ini! 


sion of useful knowledge, for severalof whose invaluable 
treatises he ines the appropriate and deservedly praised 
wood-cuts. He delivered lectures on the history of his 
favourite art, which’ were well spoken of, and which, it is 
presumed, will be repeated here. 


Peixotto’s Gregory.—Dr. Peixotto, of this city, has lately 
issued a new edition of the highly esteemed text work of 
Dr. George Gregory of London, on the practice of physic. 
It comes recommended to the public by the important facts 
that itis a faithful and “accurate transcript from the original 
copy. It is accompanied by a correct version of ae cele- 
— of Broussais, the eminent physician who 
has given a new tone and character to the medical profession 
in France. To these areadded original and compiled notes 
by the editor, the result of hisown personal experience and 
research. OE ARON Bee Set a 

Thelate Mr. Carter.--We learn from the Boston ‘Galaxy, 


that one of the latest emanations from the pen of Mr. Carter 


was a tragedy, which he presented as a competitor for 
prize, offered last year by Mr. Forrest. ‘The poetry of 
drama is spoken of by sensible men as exceedingly ¢ 
and beautiful. Mr. Forrest will probeblyprodacgitis 
stage at his earliest leisure. 


The Dowager Countess of Glengall,—A delightful Douay 
creature she is.» I remember her, says a correspondent of 
the Monthly Magazine, in my boyhood; the most brilliant 
and fearless dasher of her circle; handsome as a houri, gay as 
a lark, light as gossamer, and fantastic as a French marquise. 
I have seen her in the course of a day drive a curricle and four 
for one wager, and horsewhip a posse of aids-de-camp for 
another, put a mob to flight, and throw a review into disorder ; 
out-look, out-talk, out-smile, and out-shine every belle at 
the castle in the evening; break down the master of the 
ceremonies in a waltz ; extinguish the official wit of the secre- 
tary at supper; send the ch: x home with every lamp 
| double in hiseyes ; and finish the night by playing queen at 
a masquerade till eight in the morning. t'« 

A new name for a marriage license.—A few weeks ago, a 
Mr. L. who»was about “committing matrimony” with the 
daughter of a respectable farmer, near Uttoxeter, waited upon 
the curate of nen requested him to let him have 

me ‘ stickin, » The reverend. gentleman was at 
first disposed to be indignant, but on ascertaining the mean~ 
ing of the facetiousbachelor, he supplied him with the article 
ng inquired after, in the shape of a marriage licensey and 

hed heartily at the joke. 

Origin of Sirloin —The sirloin of beef is said to owe its 
name to King Charles the second, who dining upon a loin 
of beef, and being particularly pleased with it, asked the name 
of the joint. On,being told, he saidj‘‘For its merit then } 
will knight it, and hericeforth i ityshall be called Sir-Loin,” 

Mozart's 2 sisi Thagiser of Mozart died at Salzbourg a 
few days ago e was eighty years of age, and is said to 
have died in indigence. She was consi to possess great 
musical knowledge. : 

Benjamins West. Tt is said that the first effort of this 


It was || celebrated artist was the painting of the bull’s head, in Straw- 


rry-alley, Philadelphia. 
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flow - ing. 


sxconp Viens a 
March cheerily on, the foeman repelling, # 
No choice now remains to the noble and brave, 
But a vict’ry to-day or a glorious grave, 
Then forward, each thought of submission dispelling. 
Gay, gay is the heart, &c. 


# 
THIRD VERSE. 


Hark! hark, mid our highlands the trumpet is sounding; 
The patriot’s bosom its war-note will cheer, >. 
And summon to glory each bold mountaineer, $ 

Then on like the roe o’er the wild hagther bopnding, 

Gay, gay is the heart, &c. 
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VARIETIES. 
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Pens.—An English paper states, in an article headed 
good news for authors, the arrival of one million three hun- 
dred thousand goose quills, by the ship Ann, from Riga. Wel 
may be allowed, in answer to this, to mention some bad news 
to quill merchants—namely, the fact that the consumption of 
quills is daily diminishing, owing to steel pens coming into 
general use, as their superior durability, fineness, and elas- 
ticity, render them prefe 2 instruments wherever much 
and expeditious writing is required—namely, in mercantile) 
counting-houses, government and law offices, and the like. 
The circumstance of steel pens never requiring repair, alone 
renders them more eligible than goose or even swan quills. 
Their cheapness alsorecommends them. But'the saving of time 
which they effect ought especially to endear them to literary 
men, the smallest particle of whose time s too valuable to be 
lost in the mechanical drudgery of ng pens, in the pur- 
suit of which they not only lose their time, but most fré- 
quently also their patience, and, in consequence thereof, the 
thread of their most valuable ideas! The late Sir Joseph 
Banks (no mean authority) used, for the last twenty years of 
his life, none but steel pens; and even the devil himself—a 
name so much abhorred by ears polite—at least the devil in 
Lewis’s novel of “The Monk,” is represented as registering 
the recruits of the infernal regions with aniron pen. In all 
the shops in London the sale of iron pens or steel pens has 
lately much increased, and that of those hable, expen- 
sive, good-for-nothing arti¢les, goose and swan quills, dimi- 
nished according’ 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL AT PARIs.=-The French papers 
contain a notice ef the recent examinations into this esta- 
blishment, which has long been celebrated for the use 


® 


‘ nature of its course, and the ability of most of its professors,!lm 


. 


Its object is not classical but scientific instruction ; In particu- 
lar, civil and military engineering. Being a finishing acade- 
my, and involving an expense to government, “there is great 
competition for admission into it; the number of candi- 
dates this season was four hundred and sixty-four, of whom 
only one hundred and five could be received. The candidates 
have seldom been more numerous; in the year 1812, they 
amounted to four hundred and seventy-seven ; but the sway 


of France being, at that time, much more extensive, exami- 
nations for admission took place in very distant parts, viz. 


in Holland, Swit erland, and Italy ; for the rule is not to con- 
the eanib ons to Paris. The provincial towns of 
tance are visited by inspectors or members of the university 
of Paris; who examine candidates on the spot, and resister, 
according to prescribed rules, their respecti egrees of 
roficiency in mathematics, drawing, snd thr requisite 
branches. . 4 y 
STANDARD OF THE JANISSARIES.=+Odd as it may seem, a 
sng the standard of the janissaries, an emblem 
rather more appropriate for a a aldermen. Dr. W: 
says that he saw in the streets of ConStantinople, an extraor- 
dinary greasy-looking fellow, dressed in a leathern jacket, 
covered over with omaments of tin, bearing in his hand a lash 
of several thongs; he was followed by two men, also fantas- 
tically dressed, supporting ole on their shoulders, from 
which hung a large copper kettle. They walked through the 
main streets, with an air of great authority, and all the peo- 
ple hastily got out of the way. This he found, on inquiry, 
was the soup-kettle of a corps of janissaries, and always held 
in high rele 3 indeed, so characteristic of this body is their 


soup, that their colo’ 

x en Their kettle, therefore, is in fact their standard, 

and whenever this is brought forward, it is the signal of some 
esperate enterprise, and in a short time twenty thousand 

re have been 


war. Apropos, have they not something to do with kettle- 
drums ? 

Forensic wWIT—scaRLETT’s: LAst.—Brougham, who is 
not very attentive to the decorations of his outward man, (and 
would have driven poor Beau Brummel stark mad, had he 
been condemned to pass the long vacation with him, ) entered 
the court the other morning, with his wig most whimsically 
awry, and “in most admired disorder ;” so much so, that 
even on the bench “mirth was at odds with gravity,” and a 
general titter was heard. At last Brougham addressed a 
young barrister, behind him, with ‘‘ What’s the 1, H—n, 

eh? Why this titter? What the deuce is it that relaxesthe — 
rigid muscles on the judgment-seat?’ “ Your wig, sir,” 


is called tchorbadge, or the distributor | 


own to rally round their old insignia of 


cried the smirking junior. “My wig! my wig!” cried the 
man vot longed for the rolls and couldn't get em, and tum- 
ing to the attorney-general, “ Eh, Scarlett, do you see any 
thing ridiculous in my wig? ‘“ Humph—no,” said Scarlett, 
“JT see nothing ridiculous in it—except the head.t 

Cup "FoR DRINKING SKiniTvows Liqvors.—Take twe 
ounces of the flour of consideration. | Dissolye it in a pint 
of the spirit of self-denial; then add one quart of the juice 
of resolution toit. Shake it well together—then put iti 
the golden bowl—if the golden bowl (memory) be not broken. 
—then sweeten it with the sugar of high reputation. A dram 
of these bitters may be:taken as often as the appetite graves 
strong drink, A larger portion of juice may be added, if 
necessary ; and if one bowl-full should not perfect a cure, it 
must be filled up again with the same kind. The lenger 
one takes these bitters, the less bitter will they taste. 
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VOLUME VII. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE STUDENT'S Joys. © 5 


is to fathom nature’s hidden 
At darkness looking with a lig 
Which brooks no barrier to its piercing glance. 
it is to fly from sloth’s torpedo-touch, 
And purblind ignorance that prisons up 
‘Phe deep and latent energies of man, 
And witly a high and holy reverence seek 
Kind nature’s teachings at her inmost shrine ; 
Explore her boundless amplitude of means, 
Her countless lab’ratories, where are wrought 
‘The untold wonders of her passing skill; 
Tt is the cause from its effect to trace, bad a 
Untired by slow analyses of things, 
And link when found the ever kindred pair. 
It is to strike the lyre with cunning hand, 
Andssweetly from its willing chords awake 
Melodious numbers, such as gently soothed 
The troubled’spirit of Judea’s king, 
When o’er his harp bent Jesse’s royal son; 
"singing on, unrapt, unbribed of fame, 
ith kindred charms stern virtue’s ear arrest, 
Till pleased she owns the unpolluted strain, 
And to all time the living echo gives. 
It is to have with free yet chastened taste, 
Companionship with pth and behold ., ~ 
Her emanations in all visible things, — 
By art or nature fabricked in their skill—. 
The pencil’s or the chisel’s pride, the dome, 
The pillared palace, and the city’s pomp, 
The soft and stilly depths of summer skies, 
Where sléep the, island clouds in their blue sea, © 
The undulations of the emerald hills, 
The lift of mountains and the bend of waves, 
*, Hoy Sake aR GH, checlogutal Ge 
0 woman in her purity and prime. 
t is with Shakspeare or with Locke to plunge 
Into the deep unfath’mable 6f mind— 
‘To force the bars of mystery that guard 
‘Ph’ unbounded scope of thought, and then to stand 
Sublime as on some empyrean height, 
And o’er the soul’s proud panorama gaze, 
With fanciesthronged, and glorious images 
Of high imaginations and conceits 
That crowd the wond’ring vision’s amplest range. 
It is in humble confidence to bend 
Before the living oracles of God, 
And, girding up the spirit for deep thought, 
Seek their vast import and obedience learn, 
And then with child-like artlessness receive 
Their mystery and miracle of loy 
These are the joys the student seeks, and these 
His glad reward. What though the vulgar mock 
His generous toils and mien‘contemplative, 
And shun his walks where ofthe musing strays 
To talk with nature or his own rich soul ? 
He hears or heeds themynot; but on he sweeps, 
On and still upward, like the eagle sweeps, 
Darting his eye undazzled toward the blaze 
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Of truth’s all glorious, all pervading sun! Pxorrvs. 


SONG, ? ’ ‘ ve 

Vaxrewell—-lovely scenes of my earliest pleasures, 

Where life was a morning Waclouded ang bri 
My memory shall hoard you among her best treasures, 

And charm my.sad soul with your glorious light, 
How calmly in valleys your shadows are sleeping, 

Where gaily my young feet so often have pressed, 
Ilow solemnly now your tall willows are weeping 

O’er the blue swelling waves in golden beams dressed. 
‘The breezes of evening their last breath are sighing, 

As day’s fading glory yet gleams on the sky, 
And the lone bird of night already is flying 

With shrill voice to welcome the darkness so nigh, 
When over the dark waste our swift bark is gliding, 

And the yellow moon shines on the trembling foam ; 
While lonely at midnight her pathway I’m gliding, 

Vl send forth a song of my own native home. 
Warewell—cherished things, I depart, though in sorrow, 
I leave you to slumber unfeeling for me ; 

‘To music and gladness will wake you the 
_ oe waters shall my waking be. 
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Lana," The schooner John was a long-legged craft, spart 
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Nec tam Larisse.erenssit cal opime, 
Eseraeee a rovradifinnn yr el : by 
iwece! nio,/e! idurn) lucus, et uda 
; ""Mobilibus pomaria rivis.—Hor. Car. lib. 1.7: 
Mid the waves of the west there’s an island of green, 
» _ Her song,are undaunted, her-daughters are fair ; 
Tis the lafid where the'steps of my boyhood have been, © 
And oft in-my-dréeam-bours I think I amsthere. : 
" 1 climb the wild headiaind that stoops o’er she wave” ig 
“To seethe avhite svrep of ifs'avaliencteiiprst: 
_OFto gather the flowers, for P tancit . 
The most delicate fragrance which drag 
I follow the silver of watets that shone ° 
In the seescal stream that directed my track, 
Till the from the brow of the mountain had gone, 
And the finger of evening beckoned me back. 


Or I sit forrone holiday, hour mid the hearts 
That mingled a8 fondly as brother with brother, 
And robbed the full quiver of wit of its darts, 
» And wreathed them with flowers to fling at each other, 


‘But the sun through the casement. breaks in on my dream, 
And the gems of remembrance that shone in my mind 
Pass away—pass away like the dews onthe beam, 
But unlike them they leave not their freshness behind, 


And a languor comes down on my heart when I view 
Those pyramid-mountains where freedora hath thrown 
Her proud recollections, nor fading nor few, 
For they seem nots sacred or proud as my own. 


‘And the water that glideth beneath isas cal 
“As the sacred Cashmirian valleys maybe, _, 

And the breezes that fan it are laden with balm » 
As those of the isle in the Indian sea. 


And of birds there’s a numerous choir 6n each bough, 
And blossoms are budding on many a tree ; 

Yet I cannot imagine the why or the how, ; 
But they speak not the magic of nature to me. 


: @ 
* Ima stranger to all metaphysical lore, 
And cannot define the strong feelings that rise, 
And tempest-like hurry me onward before : 
Their breath ta my o ae es Asti 
pe = ae Se. Sse ae oe Soh oe incdie™ 
But be it my pleasure to think on the sce i 
Where my heart and my thoughts were as light as the air, 
And the friends whom J loved inthat island of green, 
May I still, e’en in fancy, revisit them there. ALPHA, 


Me neé id patiens cn amp # ws 
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RAMON, THE ROVER OF CUBA. ~~ 
Mr. Morris—Having read in a newspaper, not long 
since, a notice of a book called “Ramon, the Rover of 
Cuba,” I immediately went to a bookstore and bought a 
copy of it, feeling a more'than ordinary interest in its con- 
tents, inasmuch as the hero of the narrative (who, by the 
way, is as famous in Cuba as Paul Jones is here,) was an 
old acquaintance of my own. If you and your readers will 
have a little patience while I tell the story in my own way, 
you shall hear all about it. a 
I was passenger in the schooner John, Captain Marks, 
of Rhode Island, from Matanzas bound to Cherlot cia 
the winter of 1825. The schooner was loaded with mo- 
lasses ; and there was also a quantity of fruit on” board, 
which, to tell the truth, was my own adventure. The) 
oranges were in barrels on deck; the plantains and bananas 
tly under the main hatch, where there 
was a break in the tier of molasses hogsheads; and the 
pine apples were hung up in bunches in the cabin. A nicer 
lot of fruit was never shipped from Cuba, and if we had 
arrived in Charleston in four days, as the captain calculated, 
I should have made a pretty speck of it. But that is from 
the subject. I was going to tell you about Don Ramon. 
Captain Marks was a clever man. I had been a passen- 
ger with him before. He was rather tallish and slimmish, 
that is, not very stout. 


ext m acne 
notieed! alf-an hour Sarearda, she ahegeed heve 
boy ¥, ale = 
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of al] reason, so that in a fresh breeze it-was apt to be damp 
walking on,déck. I never rode out a gale of wind in her ri 
but Captain Marks told me, that in a stiff northeaster “she 
beatall natur for cutting dirt.” I haye no reason to 
doubt it. 5 
When we had left, Punto Mayo six hours, with a light 
breeze fiom the southward, it being then about ten o’clock 
in the. morning, we, sawa sail’in shore on ‘our weather- 


‘how, standing tothe eastWard. We tock no 


2 


MHS Soilinad ty wetegits 
tookythe glass and made her out, as he said, to b an 
infernal long-sided, black, saucy-looking son of a gun of 2 
schooner, with raking masts and powerful heavy spars.” 

five minutes after he had concluded his description of 


\|her, she was bearing down upon us under a press of sail. 


Here was a-pretty piece of business. Being chased by, a 
pirate was what the captain had not calculated upon. We 
hada couple of six pounders and a few muskets and sabres ; 
but what were these against a well armed rover, which no 
doubt the enemy was? 

But, for all that, Captain Marks/was as cool as a peach: 
He ordered every rag of canvass set, for running away; 
and all the arms in order for fighting. Then, says he te me, 

“Mr, Smith, you had better go below.and make your will, 
for I calculate that isa pirate, and if a fresh breeze don’t 
spring up, she will be alongside of us in two hours.” 

I told Captain Marks. I was much obliged to him for his 
advice, but I had rather stay on deck and see the upshot of 
i However, a freshybreeze did spring up, and 
the John gained upon her fast for three hours and a half, 
when it fell a dead calm. The sea was as oouath as a 
mill-pond. The pirates got out their sweeps, sent their 
boats a-head with towlines, and were coming up with us 
| very rapidly. 

“Captain Marks,” said the mate, “what shall we do? 
ce no use to fight.” 

4 Mister Mudge,” renlied the captain, we sud fight, 
(its ee aes er). oe * oil 
‘ Wo shall all be shot if we fight,” said the mate. 

“We shall all have our throats eut, if we strike,” said tlre 
captain. . “4 

“Then I guess we may as well fight,” said the mate. 

“Scalculate we may,” said the captain. ‘Are those 
guns primed, Mister Mudge?” said the captain. 

“Yes sir,” replied the mate. 

_ “Put a handful of spikes and some musket balls into each 
ofthem, I don’t think it’s of any use to mince the matter,” 
said the captain. 

“‘T guess you mean to mince the pirates,” replied the 
mate, as he was stuffing the langridge into the six pounders. 

At this moment I observed a wreath of smoke issuing 
from the bow part of the pirate, and instantly a cannon ball 
struck one of my barrels on our quarter deck, near where 
we were standing, and made a very liberal distribution of 
‘the orangesiamong us. Wa 

“« He bites before he barks,” said the mate. 

“TI guess there will be some loss on that there fruit, Mr. 
Smith,” said the captain. « 

“Schooner ahoy!” growled a voice through a speaking 
trumpet from the enemy. 

“ He first fires and then hails, that is like knocking a man 
down, and telling him to stand. I wonder where the fellow 
learnt his manners,” said the captain, and then putting his 
own speaking trumpet to his mouth, growled back upon his 
adversary, ‘ Halloo!” . 

“Strike your colours,and send your boat on board,” said 
the pirate. ie 

‘* Not as you knows on,” replied Captain Marks. 

The boats which had been a-head of the pirate towing, 


He used to wear a lightish colour-|/now’ slackened their towlines and pulled alongside their 
ed pea-jacket, and a drab felt hat, and had a stoop forward |/own vessel, which was nearing us fast enough with four 
in his gait. He was a powerful strong man. When three||sweeps. Our Sails hung flapping against the masts, and 


or fourlubberly sailors were pulling away withoutbeing able||the schooner was rolling considerably. The people who 
to start the top-gallant-yard, I have seen him lay hold of||seemed to have made up their mindsjto sell their lives as 


the rope above their hands, and jerk the ~ up with per-||Yankees do other commodities, for the most they would 


fect ease. ‘ 


- . 


fetch, were all intent upon their proparations for the fight. 


t' Each man worehis sabre, and all were provided with muskets 
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except those who wer ere to manag ard 1 
the officers on the quéfter deck, nd, enter 


and a sword which my grandfather, cha Smith, 
the g of Cape Breton. 

The pirate was soon broadsi 
Their sweeps were h hauled in, and 3 guns were now fired 
upon us in quick succession, Two of the balls passed over 
us without damages one struck the water before it reached 
us, and the other passed into our vessel’s side and made a 
considerable splashing and Sputtering below. 

© iain Marks,” said I, “I rather calculate there will 
be some loss on that there molasses.” , 

“T expect there will be some leakage, Mr. Smith,” said the 
captain. “Tom Jenkins,” continued he, “let Gem have 
a little ofthat there mixture on their quarter-deck.” 

Tom Jenkins was'a regular old salt, He had served on 


ide to, = ee pistol shot. 


bos the Constitution last war, and knew how to ‘take ad- 
vantage of a roll in faking SP itll Get pounder 


of one-of-our ‘guns so cleverly, that its Tnincellicoke 


- contents caused a great deal of dancing and hard swearing 


on the pirate’s deck. ‘ Give him the other !” said the cap- 
tain, and the second gun was fired with equal success. 

So far the battle was in our favour ; but a breeze spring- 
img up from the southward, and the pirate being in that 
direction, he bore down upon us and grappled. We flew to 
our vessel’s side to repel them from boarding, but the horrid 
war cry of “Ramon y victoria !” rang in our ears, The 
pirates, headed by their renowned leader, poured i in multi- 
tudes upon our deck. 

I saw Ramon himself when he first gave the order for 
boarding. He was standing on his own quarter-deck, with 
his hat off, in his short jacket and trousers. He was taller 
than the rest of the officers, and seemed to look scornfully 
down upon them. When the second shot from us took effect 
‘among his men, he became perfectly furious. He swung his 
sword over his head, and pointing towards us, ordered them, 
in a voice of thunder, to grapple and board. While they 
neared us, he arranged the boarders, and placing himself at 
their head, was the first to step on our deck. As he did so, 
I took deliberate aim at his head with my fowling- -piece, and 
let of both barrels at him; but the roll of the vessel saved 
the scoundrel. 

Captain Marks, having discharged his piece, flew at him 
with a handspike, which he had providently laid on the 


vompasion-way. A dozen of the pirates threw ‘themselveg: 
between the commanders, and three of them were prostrated: 


by a single sweep of the handspike. Before he could raise it 
again, Captain Marks, was pierced with many wounds from 
their long knives, and fell upon the deck. This was the last 
I saw of "the action; for, a moment afterwards, I received a 
heavy blow on my head, and fell senseless. 

When I came to my senses, I found myself lying in a com- 
fortable berth, the curtains of which being closed, I could not 
see what cabin I was in; although the light that came through 
‘the small opening of the curtains was sufficient to apprise 
me that the berth was not my own. I felt stiff and sore, and 
my head ached severely. I was neither able nor willing to 
move, and I lay for some time listening to the rush of the 
waters, as the vessel glided through the waves with an easy 
motion. Gradually I recovered a distinct recollection of the 
fight, and allits horrible circumstances ; at last, I came to the 
comfortable conclusion that I was lodged in the pirate’s cabin, 
and reserved for some new exhibition of cruelty and malice. 

I managed to turn myself on my side towards the light, 
and carefully reaching out my hand, I raised the curtain, 
without any noise, so as to gain @ peep into the cabin. It 
was handsomely furnished, the panneling of mahogany, and 
the curtains of crimson silk. A brilliant lamp hung sus- 
pended from above, over a splendid centre-table, on which 
were disposed a pair of silver-mounted pistols, a richly chased 
sword, and several books and charts. One of these last was 

spaaad ont. the only person. whom 1 observed: in. 
cabin, and whom I instantly recognised as the Rover. I re- 
member his looks, as if it were but yesterday. He was seated 
at the table, supporting his forehead with his left hand, and 
diligently examining the chart. His features were regular and 
very handsome ; his eyes large, black, “and full of fire; his 
hair long and clustering over his shoulders. He wore a blue 
jacket of fine broadcloth, and white vest and trousers, with a 
girdle-belt of morocco, in which were stuck a brace of pistols 
and a dirk. 

When he had been poring over the chart ten-or fifteen 
minutes, a boy entered the cabin with a dessert of sweet- 
meats and fruit, and a bottle of red wine, placed upon a 
‘silver salver ; and soon. ec a man “eae , whom I 
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the obe the sailing-maste . Hewasa pes 

malignant; sang 7 villain j and his character wi 
n in his features. | [ never’ saw such a diabolieal fe 
as dark, sw arthy, half covered with mu 1ios, and 

ugly scar over the left eye. He had lan apes a black 
snake ; his very | smile was grim enough, but 
gars all description. 
commander, and they entered into conversation ; but as it 
was in the $panish language, I was not able to make out 
much of it. Ramondrank of the wine nee sil the other 
freely. ¢ 

While they were finishing her dessert ai a ‘Gup® ofl» ” 
coffee, some one of ‘the crew put his head.down the compa- 
nion-way, and in the English language announced a sail 
a-head. I shuddered, and threw myself back again in the. 
berth, while the pirate officers’ hurried upon deck. 

For half an hour afterwards I heard only the rushing of 
the waters bythe wooden walls of the cabin 1, With now and 
thety'a hoarse word. mmand-from some one on the quarter 
deck; then the growling voice through the speaking-trumpet, 
“Ship ahoy # “I couldnot hear the answer, nor could I un- 
derstand the hailings which the pirate afterwards made. 

When the dialogue through the speaking- trumpets was 
over, an order was issued to the men) and from the bustle 
which followed I concluded that they were clearing the decks 
for action. Directly the Rover came below, and began to pre- 
pare himself for the active scene in which he was to e 
He pulled off his cravat and opened his shirt-collar, for 
bandanna handkerchief round his waist, pulled off his boots, 
and put on a pair of light pumps. He then carefully examine 
the priming of his pistols, and taking his sword from the table 
went upon deck once more. 

You can easily i imagine, Mr. Editor, what sort of reflections 
were passing in my mind at this time. Helpless and friend- 
less, prostrate and half dead with bruises, a prisoner to pirates, 
and just about to encounter the horrors of a sea-fight, without 
even the poor satisfaction of striking a blow in. my own de- 
fence, ofthe prospect of deliverance in case the pirate should 
be conquered, and my carcass escape the dangers of the battles 

“If the pirates beat,” thought I, ‘‘I shall.at their first leisure 
be flayed alive for an honest man; if they are beaten, I shall 
be hanged for a pirate.” 

My reflections were interrupted by a broadside from the 
vessel I was in, which was directly answered by another from 
her antagonist. A ball came into the cabin, passed right over 
my body, and daghing. the cabin lamp to pieces, left ‘me in 
utter darkness. The loud shouts of the pirates now rose upon 
the night breeze, mingled with curses in all languages, and 
the groans of the wounded and dying in the one universal 
language of suffering and agony. . 

Presently a heavy shock against the side of our vessel made 
me aware that the combatants had grappled, and the clashing 
of s ords and the report of pistols gave notice of the pirates 
havmg boarded their enemy. Then the tremendous voice of 
the Rover and the shouts of ‘Ramon! Ramon!” from his 
own men, were heard above the wild tumult of the fight. 

The agony of suspense which I had suffered during the 
action now rose so high that my feeble strength could sustain 
it no longer; my brain reeled—all recollection, all sense for- 
sook me, and I fainted. 

When I recovered I was lying upon a mattress spread upon 
the deck of the vessel, and the first object. that met my eyes 
was the Rover, bending over me with a look of intense in- 
terest and compassion. “When he saw me open my eyes, he 
ke to me in English. “i 
“So you are better—here, taste this.” And he gave mea 
cordial. “Come, raise youn a little and look about.” 
So saying he assisted me to lean against the companion- 
way, and I gazed upon the scene around me. It was a clear 
bright day, and by the light colour and smoothness of the 
water, I knew that we were sailing on the great bank of Ba-’ 
hama. All was tranquil and serene. The sea-birds were 

1g over. pres and the schgols of flying- fish darting 
out into the 
_No sail was im sight; but few of the pirates were visible, 
and those were lounging about the deck, some smoking and 
others leaning idly over the gunwale, and gazing vacantly on 
the waters. The Rover sat by me, and ‘watched my counte- 
nance. ‘His truculent looking sailing-master was stretched at 
his length on a sea-chest, a few feet from me, and casting 
occasionally a malignant glance at the Rover and myself. 

“Young man,” said Ramon, ‘‘ you wonder, I suppose, that 
you have not shared the fate of your companions. I saved 
you, because I chose to do so; it was my whim. I havea freak 
of that sort come into my head sometimes. I liked your looks; 
I took a sort of fancy to you, and said to myself—the fellow 


” 


Ss cared i 
He sat down to the dessert with his |} 


shall not be destroyed. Your safety has cost ‘me so 
mie will, perhaps, cost me more. a I haye said i 
ion not move me from m 

~T expressed my gratitude as as F was able, and the pi- 


rate kept his word. But I. ‘eciay made my stor 


ong. To conclude, then—after staying a week on boa 
hooner, nd €ntirely recovering my strength, I was'set on 
ore three miles from Punto Mayo, and found my way to 
Matanzas, and not long after ed to the United States. 


Your friend and humble servant, J Acosus JoHN Sites. 
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w THE DISAPPOINTED LOVER. 

A rew weeks since an advertisement appeared in the Glou- 
cester Journal, stating that the writer was anxious for a wife, 
tthe eis forthsthe usual quantum of self-praise and im- 

ce, with a, catalogu i. cheerful Uis- 
osition,” ¢ tolerable ee Shee’ uisites on the 
part of a lady, so essential to produce felicity in the marriage 
state. Accordingly, a note was received by the would-be 
enamoured swain, couched in terms of maidenly and becom- 
ing modesty, and signed with the soft name of Maria, pro- 
mising the advertiser all that the most fastidious husband 
could possible require. An answer was immediatel — 
by the lover, couched in terms that could alone 
from a yep thfal, enthusiastic, and enraptured iovil ‘The 
correspondence became intensely i interesting, continued for 
some time, and at last he prevailed on the beloved of his soul 
to name i] giorno felice, when all disguise was to be thro 
off, and she agreed to meet him in the lower avenue of 
Old Well Wall, Cheltenham, and settle the preliminaries ofa a 
nearer and dearer correspondence on the delicate, important, 
# awful step, he had almost persuaded her to t ee 
alas ! how short-lived and deceitful are all the oysottlig 
lunary world! “His fair correspondent was merely an ideal 
being, created by one or two waggish and laughter-loying 
youths of that gay town, who invited a strong muster of 
friends to be present, without mentioning the name of the 
lover, whose appearance they expected in the form of some 
romantic youth. No such amiable and engaging character, 
however, appeared, and the assembled crowd began to sus: 
that they had been hoaxed, instead of the lover, when t 
attention was directed to a respectable and elderly-looking 
gentleman, dressed in the very Bibi style of fashion, 
‘glass, jewellery, and all the external points of a man cae 
besides highly perfumed for the occasion ! ! but his was 
rather tottering and trembling. After enjoying the confusion 
of the old gentleman for some time, who paced the walk with 
hasty strides, ever and anon looking round for his dear Maria, 
his tormentors approached him. After a few nods and winks, 
they followed him in procession, reading aloud, amidst the 
applause and encores of the throng, the whole of the corres- 
pondence. The amorous and disappointed © sexagenarian 
first looked remarkably sheepish; then tumed upon them 
with a withering frown of savage indignation and revenge, 
which only increased the ridicule; and finally, seeing his as- 
sailants were not to be beaten off, he fairly took to his heels, 
and ran away as well as the infirmities of age would permit 
him, quickened in his pace by the shouts of all present, ‘who 
begged he would present ‘their best ‘compliments to Maria!” 

- 
EFFECTS OF CHARCOAL, © 

“The following instance of narrow escape from death ) 

the necessity of precaution when | 


- 


charcoal i is used 
purpose of drying rooms. A house in Worcester had 
gone soine renovation, and the walls not drying so qi 
was wished, a cha j-dish, containing-charcoal, was 
‘use of, and shifted fro 
vani desired to clean the windows of one of the apart- 
ments, and the girl placed the burning charcoal in the room 
with her. In the course of the morning some persons passing 
the front of the house were. startled at heaying groans and 
moaning, as if of some one in the agonies of death; they imme- 
diately stept in, and mentioned the cireumstance to those they 
found there, who were the workmen only, engaged in the re- 
pairs of the premises. Inquiry was now made for the servant 
girl, the only person missing down stairs. Some short time 
previous two domestics in the establishment of the earl of 
Surrey lost their lives from inhaling the fumes of ignited char. ° 
coal, and, singularly, the principal workman at the hou 

in question was at the es of that occurrence tin 
that nobleman’s mansion, and was the first to discover the 
lifeless bodies the sufferers, 


Pp ee that charcoal 


was now being t on the second oor, aware also that the 
girl was employed in one of the upper finding that 
Ve ng 7 
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one room to the other. The female ser- 
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she did not answer when called upon, the above circumstances 
presented themselves to his mind, and fearing a similar catas- 
trophe, he hastened up stairs. He found the room-door locked, 
a breathless silence seemed to prevail within, and he could ob- 
tain no answer or notice taken of his calls and knockings for 
admission. His fears now greatly increased; he burst open 
the door, when he found, as he dreaded, his worst apprehen- 
sions were realised. The girl was stretched on the bed, to all 
appearance a corpse, and in the centre of the room stood the 
chafing-dish, still emitting its deleterious fumes, which would 
in a few more minutes have terminated the life of the poor 
girl. Happily, however, her deliverer on approaching her 
closely, discovered, that: although in a state of perfect imsen- 
sibility, there were yet some faint signs of life remaining ; en- 
couraged by which, with assistance he promptly carried her 
down stairs, and after the lapse of some time symptoms of 
yveturning animation exhibited themselves, and the girl re- 


eovered: ~ She linda full r3collection)’ wpon. coming, to herself, || you_say every: body has Been, even 


of the manner in which the overpowering vapour first attack- 
ed her, although then unconscious that the sensation she had 
experienced proceeded from any cause. She said she had 
been in the room a short time only, when she felt a heaviness 
and torpor steal over her, which gradually increased so much 
as to prevent her going on with her work; thinking it a tem- 
porary ailing only, she laid herself down on the bed, suppos- 
ing it would be the means of recovering her, but first took the 
precaution to make fast the door, as her mistress was out, and 
there were only men in the house. From this time until dis- 


be depended upon. Thisis all a eu, 8 ' He went on to re- 
late, that, depending on his almanac, he had made sundry 
arrangements for sleighing and sledding, and had been sorely 
disappointed. He then opened his almanac and exhibited to 
the shop-keeper the following words, extending through half 
a page, and occupying a space of two or three weeks: ‘look 
out for snow about this time.” “So,” said the trader, “you 
say, that depending on your almanac, you have been greatly 
disappointed.” Yes, I have been waiting for snow these 
three weeks; every body has been looking for it and wonder- 
ing why it did'nt come; the gals have lost their sleigh-ride, 
and neighbour Goodwill says we sha’nt never get our wood up 
at this rate.” “I am sorry for your disappointment, but the 
fault is your own, and not mine nor the almanac’s; if you will 
examine again, you will find that the almanac did not predict 
the coming of snow, but merely the looking for it; if it had 
actually come, people would not a looking for it, as 

Sis there foretold; and 
thus the prediction is verified.” This logic convinced the 
purchaser, who went away, not only satisfied that his almanac 
was the “ ginnywine farmers’,” but confirmed in his belief in 


almanac predictions. Worcester Spy. 


STANZAS. 
How have youthought of me? 
- How have I thought of thee ?—as flies 
i The dove to seek her mate, 
Trembling lest some rude hand has made 


covering herself, to her surprise, down stairs, she was entirely 
imsensible of what was passing. Hereford Jour. 


EFFECTS OF FRIGHT. 

We have often remarked on the impropriety of exciting the 
fears of children, for the purpose of more easily managing 
them, but never since we appeared before the public have we 

heard of any thing so truly horrible as the following. The 
subject being too delicate ow of the mentioning of 
names, we shall avoid such a, but at the same time 
we pledge ourselves for the correctness of the narration. Some 
time ago, a lady in a certain considerable town in Yorkshire, 
went to a neighbour’s house to take tea, along with her hus- 
band, and left her little family to the care of her servants. In 
the course of the evening she felt very uneasy, and being im- 
pressed with the idea that all was not right at home, she left 
’s house, » Or arriving at her house, she farmd i 
that her servants, in the exercise of high life below stairs, had 
collected a social party. This she‘passed over without obser- 
vation, and, proceeding up stairs to the nursery, she was sur- 
prised by a terrific figure at the foot of the bed of the youngest 
child, which was twelve months old. The fact was, that the 
nurse-maid finding the child not very ready to get to rest, and 
being loath to be disturbed in her evening’s enjoyment by its 
crying, had dressed up and placed the figure alluded to at the 
foot of the infant’s bed, with a view of frightening it to sleep. 
The contrary effect, however, had been produced; the child 
had been horror-struck, and appeared to its mother with eyes 
fixed, in an idiotic stare, upon the image. Astonished and 
distracted, she rung the bell, and then proceeded to take up 
her infant ; but, lo! it was a lifeless corpse. The fright occa- 
sioned by the nurse’s folly had been too much for the little in- 
nocent. In the extreme of fear the pulse had ceased to beat ; 
the vital spark had fled, and the mother was left to mourn in 
unutterable anguish the credulity which induced her to trust 
a servant, and the perfidy of the unprincipled nurse, 
_she had confided. To deine is needless, and to 
e subsequent sorrow-of the parent cot agi “It 
~ is a melancholy story, but. it is not more st ote true; 
and we give it with no- other view than to p parents 
as may read the York Herald upon their pats spect, 
to those to whom they may intrust the care of their innocent 
and helpless often York etl 


at 


PREDICTION VERIFIED. 

Our readers are all familiar with the anecdote of the almanac 
maker, whose boy inadvertently seasoned the weather with “a 
little snow,” in June, which, par an extraordinary coincidence 
of ci established utation of the almanac 
beyond the reach of gainsayi faith, so prevalent at that 

ime in almanac-makers’ predictions, respecting the weather, 
not to be’extinct, even at the present day. During the 
svalence of the mild weather, in the fore part of the winter, 

a tyader in Franklin ee was thus accosted by one of his 
_ customers : 


Her sweet home desolate ; : 
Thus doth my bosom seek in thine, 
The only heart that throbs with mine. 


How have I thought of thee ?—as turns 
The-flower to meet the sun, 

E’en though, when clouds and storms arise, 
It be not shone upon ; 

Thus, dear one, in thine eye I see 

The only light that beams on me. 


How have I thought of thee ?—as thinks 
The mariner of home, 

When doomed through many adreary waste 
Of waters yet to roam ; 

Thus doth my spirit turn to thee, 

My guiding star o’er life’s wild sea. 


How have I thought of thee ?—as bends 
The Persian at the shrine 
Of his resplendent god, to watch 
His earliest glories shine. 
This doth ny Spit bow toheeps) cae 
My heart’s own radiant Deity. "Tan THe. 


HEREDITARY DESCENT OF MENTAL TALENT. 


From a number of facts, a few of which we shall select for 
the purpose of illustration, it will appear remarkably striking, 
that such an inheritance is more generally derived from the 
maternal than the paternal side. In the examples to be ad- 
duced, a selection has been made with a view to the different 
varieties of mental superiority, and the following comprehends 
poets, historians, and orators.—Lord Bacon. His mother was 
daughter to Sir Anthony Cooke ; she was skilled in many lan- 
guages, and translated and wrote several works, which dis- 
played learning, acuteness, and taste—Hume, the historian, 
mentions his mother, daughter of Sir D. Falconer, president 
of the college of justice, as a woman of “singular merit ;” 
and who, although in the prime of life, devoted herself entirely 
to his education.—R. B. Sheridan. Mrs. Frances Sheridan 
was a woman of considerable abilities. It was writin; 
pamphlet in his defence that first introduced her to Mr. S 
dan, afterwards her husband. . She also wrote a novel highly 
praised by Johnson. —Schiller, the German poet. His mother 
was an amiable woman; ‘she hada great relish for the beau- 
ties of nature, and was passionately fond of music and poetry. 
Schiller was her favourite child—Goethe thus speaks of his 
parents: “I inherited from my father a certain sort of elo- 
quence, calculated to enforce my doctrines to my auditors ; 
from my mother I derived the faculty of reptesenting all that 
the imagination can conceive, with energy and vivacity.”"— 
Lord Erskine’s mother was a woman of superior talent and 
discernment; by her advice her son betook himself to the bar. 
—Thomson the poet. Mrs. T. was a woman of uncommon) 
natural endowments, possessed of every social and domestic vir- 
tue, with a warmth and vivacity of imagination scarcely infe= 
rior to her son.—Boerhaave’s mother acquired a knowledge 
of medicine not often found in females.—Sir Walter Scott. 
His mother, Elizabeth, daughter of D. Rutherford, W. S. was 
a woman of great accomplishments and virtue. She had a 
good taste for and wrote poetry, which appeared in print in 
1789.—We might further mention the mother of Marmontel, 


of Bonaparte, Sir William Jones, and a host of others. But 
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a sufficient number has been given, we think, to show that in 
a major cases eminent men have derived their talents _ 
from either parent, and that it is a remarkable circumstance, 
that such inheritance is most generally from the maternal 
side. Northern Whig. 


MISTAKEN VIEWS OF RELIGION. 

One cause which impedes the reception of religion, even 
among the well disposed, is that garment of sadness in which 
people delight to suppose her dressed; and that life of hard, 
pining abstinence, which they pretend she enjoins on her dis- 
ciples. Let us try the case by a parallel, and examine it, not 
as affecting our virtue but our pleasure. Does religion forbid 
the cheerful enjoyments of life, as rigorously as avarice forbids 


them ? does she require such sacrifices of our ease as ambi- 
tion; or such renunciation of otir quiet as pride? Does de- 
votion murder sleep, like dissipation? Does she annihilate 
fortune, like gambling ?, Does she destroy health, J 
perance ? Does she embitter life, like discord ; or : abridge i 
like duelling? Does religion impose more vigilance than sus- 

picion ; or half as many mortifications as vanity? Vice has 
her martyrs; and the most austere and ascetic (who mistake 
the genius of christianity almost as her enemy) never torment- 
ed himself with such cruel and careless severity, as that 
with which envy lacerates her unhappy votaries. Worldly 
honour obliges us to be at the trouble of resenting injuries— 
but religion spares us that inconvenience, by commanding us 
to forgive them; and by this injunction consults our happi- 
ness no less than our virtue; for the torment of constantly 
hating any must be at least equal to the sin of it. If this esti- 
mate is fairly made, then is the balance clearly on the side of 
religion, even in the article of pleasure. Nat. Jour. 


THE WOLF OF NOBLE RACE, 

A young wolf, who in his first campaign against the leopard, 
had shown the white feather, and shamefully scampered off at 
the first appearance of danger, was, in consequence, dragged 
before the judgment seat of king lion and by the angry monarch 
sentenced to receive a dozen stripes and to lose one of his ears. 
“And must I suffer such indignity ?’ exclaimed the kneeling 
culprit. “I whose father once, in a dangerous emergency, 
sustained the throne already shaken by rebellion, and who was 
for his services created a nobleman of the first rank? “You 
are in the right,” interrupted the lion, smiling, “the son of 
ich.a,fathes. .n some. distinction, Let him seogive | two 
dozen stripes, and have both his ears cut off.” Nat. Gaz. 


INSTINCT. 
It is well known that animals in a state of nature, when, 


by some secret impulse, they feel their end approaching, al- 
ways retire to the most hidden recess, where, as if pursued 


by a dreaded demon, they await the fatal moment nell ‘ 


and unseen; hence it is rare to find a wild animal whic 
has died in the open fields. A remarkable circumstance 
illustrative of this principle of instinctive fore-knowledge 
has long been familiar in Callendar policy, in the eastern 
half of which a number of sheep are yearly out to graze. 
It necessarily happens that, during the season, a few die a 
fair strae death. On these occasions, the doomed animal 
invariably forsakes its companions, and wanders from the 
flock towards the side of a steep hill facing the north, 
where, under shelter of a small plantation, it patiently lies 
down, without tasting the pasture on which its carcass is 
soon to be stretched, food for the foxand the crow. Scotsman. 


A GOOD LESSON, 
Talleyrand had a confidential servant excessively devoted 
to his interests, but withal superlatively inquisitive. Hav- 
ing one day intrusted him with a letter, the prince watched 


his faithful valet from the window of his apartment, and 
with some surprise observed him coolly reading the letter 
en route. On the next day a similar commission was con- 
fided to the servant, and to the second letter was added a 
postcript, couched in the following terms: “ Youmay send 


a verbal answer by the bearer; he is perfectly acquainted 
with the whole affair, having = the precaution to read 
this jiously toits delivery.” 


i a postcript must have 
J : 


been more effective than the severest reproach. 


Times- 
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RARE OCCURRENCE. 


In the populous townships of Brynton and Blymen. which 
form one large parish, situated within ‘a few miles of New- 


port, Shropshire, a male child had not been born during the 
last. twenty-four years, until a few weeks since, and only ¢ one — 
other wi ‘ 'S ; ce of twenty-four years. kg * 
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citizens, which glowed in the breasts of the worthies who 


Jove of liberty evinced by the present representative of their 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


eat ; ¥ 
PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CIIARACTERS. 
SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 
Tus great and distinguished man has been so long cele- 


brated for his fearless and intrepid opposition to arbitrary 


power, and for his unceasing efforts towards ameliorating the 
condition of his fellow men, that he has received the em- 


phatic cognomen of “the friend of the people,” by the almost} 


universal suffrages of his countrymen. 

‘ Imbuedas he is with the same love of country, and the same 
determined spirit of resistance to the encroachments of power, 
when exercised against the rights and freedom of his fellow- 


promoted, by their untiring zeal, and established the independ- 
enec of thesé United States, we think that a short notice of 
this illustrious patriot cannot fail to interest American readers. 
Sir Francis Burdett is descended from one of the most an- 
cient families in Great Britain, the early founders of which, 
it is recorded, were celebrated for the same patriotism and 


house. Born thus among the privileged classes of society, 
it is perhaps the more surprising, that he has constantly been 
enrolled in the service of that portion of his countrymen 
whose situation is so far removed from the aristocracy of the 
land, both by prejudices of birth and education; yet, devoted 
as he ever has been to the interests of ‘‘the people,” his most 
violent opponents do not deny him the merit of being, in the 
fullest sense of the term, “a gentleman,” and what is a far 
more honourable title, ‘‘an honest man.” 

The consistency which has characterized his political career 
has blunted the malice of the most determined supporters of 
‘the divine right of kings ;” and the conscientious discharge 
of his public duties, even to the suffering of fine and impri- 
sonment in the performance of them, has extracted from the 
same characters the meed of approbation, as proceeding from 
a firm conviction, that his principles are the result of disin- 
terested and pure patriotism. 

Sir Francis commenced his political career in 1796, in 
which year he was returned to parliament for Borough- 


bridge, in Yorkshire. In the house of commons he soon 
became a warm advocate of the rights of the people, and for 
veform in parliament ; and shortly afterwards he instituted an 
inquiry into the state of Cold-bath Field’s prison, in London, 
and effected by his exertions the dismissal of the governon, 
and a complete reformation in the regulations of the prison, 

This early display of boldness and integrity, in behalf of 
suffering humanity, and determination to promote that salu- 
tary reform in parliament, which all lovers of their country 
at the time loudly called for, rendered Sir Francis extremely 
popular. At the dissolution of parliament in 1802, he was 
called on by a large number of freeholders to represent the 
county of Middlesex, and after a severe contest of fifteen 
days, he was returned by a considerable majority. His oppo- 
nent, Mr. Mainwaring, petitioned parliament against the re- 
turn, and a new election took place, between Sir Francis and 
the younger Mr. Mainwaring, the father being incapable of 
again coming forward, when Mr. Mainwaring was returned 
by a majority of five votes. On the succeeding general elec- 
tion, Sir Francis again stood for Middlesex, in opposition to 
the ministerial candidate, Mr. Mellish, but was again defeat- 
ed. It is reported, that Sir Francis expended on these several 
elections the sum of one hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
» A vacancy shortly after this occurred in the representation 
of the city of Westminster, and it was determined by the 
electors of that city to put Sir Francis into nomination to 
represent them in parliament, without putting him to any 
expense ; a resolution which was carried into effect, and he 
was duly returned by a large majority. 

One of the most magnificent processions that ever graced 
a “chairing” of a successful candidate, was the reward of 
Sir Francis’s exertions, at the close of this contest. Multi. 
tudes followed in its train, and Sir Francis, seated in a trie 
umphal car, built expressly for the purpose, received the ac- 
clamations of thousands of his grateful countrymen, who 
eagerly testified their approbation by loud and repe 
to their favourite champion of liberty and ‘ 
form. A splendid dinner at the crown and 
in the Strand, closed this popular display of! e 
two thousand persons sat down with the ‘worthy 
and drank “ pottle deep” to his success in the ele 
tion to which he had been raised by the spontaneous voice of 
an independent people. 

In 1810, Sir Francis was committed to the tower of Lon- 
don, for denying the right of the house of commons to enti 
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son any person, The cat cause of this assertion originated in 
the case of Mr. Gale Jones, who had been imprisoned in 
Newgate for an alleged libel on the house; and ina letter to 
his constituents of Westminster, Sir Francis laid himself open 
to this breach of privilege of the honourable bie of which 
he was a member. 

The excitation in London, at the news of Sir Francis’s in- 
dictment and intended committal, was extreme. Sir F. con- 
sidered the proceedings illegal, and when. the warrant was 
issued for his arrest, he determined to oppose its execution. 
Troops were stationed on Tower-hill, and the guns mounted 
onthe ramparts. The sergeant-at-arms, accompanied by his 
officers, proceeded to the baronet’s house, in Piccadilly, but 
were refused admittance. The populace had risen, en masse, 
to witness the struggle between their favourite and the consti- 
tuted authorities; and when Sir Francis appeared at the 
windows, he was cheered by the multitude, and applauded 
for his resolution. In consequence of his resistance to the 
warrant, the judges were consulted, and troops were ordered 
into London, together with a park of artillery from the arse- 
nal at Woolwich. On the Monday succeeding the first at- 
tempt to execute the warrant, the sergeant-at-arms again 
presented himself at Sir Francis’s residence, and was again 
repulsed ; he, however, effected an entrance, with his offi- 
cers, at the window, and found Sir Francis in the drawing- 
room, surrounded with his family ; the warrant was present- 
ed, and two officers seized the baronet; as force was no 
used, Sir Francis very prudently did not attempt resistance, 
and was at length safely lodged in the tower, accompanied 
on his way by a troop of horse-guards, where he remained 
until parliament was prorogued. 

At the next general election, Sir Francis was again return- 
ed for Westminster, with Sir Samuel Romilly. 

At the time of the celebrated proceedings at Manchester, 
Sir Francis published a letter to his constituents, express- 
ing his indignation at the outrage committed on the Bri- 
tish constitution, by those unhappy proceedings; in this 
letter some passages were deemed seditious and libellous, 
and the author was prosecuted by the attorney-general, 
and took his trial, on which the jury found him guilty. He 
was subsequently sentenced to pay a fine of one thousand 
pounds sterling, and to be imprisoned in the king’s bench for 
three months. - Between the time of his trial and the inflic- 


tion of the sentence, Sir Francis was again returned a mem- 
ber in parliament-for the city of Westminster, with his pre- 
sent colleague, Mr. Hobhouse, who is known to our readers! 
as the friend of Lord Byron, and with whom he has continued 
as one of the representatives of Westminster to this period. 


The above is a brief sketch of the principal incidents in 
the political life of this distinguished senator. The numerous 
measures which he has during that period advocated we must 
necessarily pass over with equal brevity; reform in parlia- 
ment, catholic emancipation, and the repeal of the civil and 
religious disabilities of the dissenters from the church of 
England, have all received his warmest support, and to effect 
which his time and talents have been unceasingly devoted. 
To his parliamentary exertions the disgraceful practice of 
flogging soldiers in the British army has been discontinued, 
and in some cases wholly abolished. Private individuals, 
when suffering under harsh measures of government, have 
invariably received his protection, and the aid of his acknow- 
ledged eloquence in the senate, to obtain a repeal of their sen- 
tence, or an amelioration in its execution. 

person Sir Francis presents a noble commanding figure, 
and well formed ; a face strongly marked with the energy 
and enthusiasm which mark his character, and decidedly ex- 
pressive of his intellectual capacity. As an orator he is ex- 
tremely popular; the bold and fearless manner with which 
he grapples a subject, and lays bare the covert attempts to 
invade the rights of the constitution, renders his eloquence’ 
peculiarly aopted to the class of individuals he principally 
deyotes his services. In the house.ef commons he is listene: 
to with attention. “The consistency of his political career 
commands respect from that body, while his forcible elo- 
quence frequently constrains them to support his measures. 

The march of liberal principles in the cabinet of Great Bri- 
tain has of late rendered the labours of Sir Francis more of 
a quiescent character than they were formerly. The elevation 

f Mr. Canning to the head of the administration was hailed 
;|\by the patriotic baronet as a proud era in British politics, and 
he warmly seconded most of the measures that great man 
projected for the improvement of his country. In the late 
contests on the subject of catholic emancipation, and the re- 
peal of the dissenters’ disabilities, he indeed came forward 


with all the force and eloquence he is so justly distinguished |} ni 


er oil 


for, and has at length witnessed the success of two of hi 
dently cherished objects of legislative enactments. } 

The enemies of Sir Francis have not failed to attack hin 
for his connexion with the radicals of the day. Hunt, Cob- 


not long amalgamate with these fierce and lawless spisits, 
Their character soon developed itself, and the result was, an 
entire secession on his part from further intercourse with that 
infatuated body. Cobbett has been loudest in his vitupera- 
tions against the alleged inconsistency of Sir Francis, as de: 
serting his former associates, with what justice may be in- 
ferred from the following statement of facts, which is well 
authenticated. 

Cobbett, previous to his last visit to the United States, had 
borrowed a considerable sum from Sir Francis, to be duly paid 
at a certain period. After he had established himself for 
some time in America, his restless disposition, induced him to 
determine upon returning again to England, but being deeply 
involved in debt, the design was somewhat difficult of execu- 
tion: to pave his way for this resolve, he addressed a friend 
there, stating, that considering he had been denied the full 
benefit of the laws of his country previous to his departure 
from England, he considered that he was absolved in future 
from any legal claim his creditors might have against him, 


and desiring his friend to lay the letter before Sir Fr. 
The answer of the baronet did him honour. ng 


could be more cool than the scorn and sarcasm whiel 
tained. The following is from the closing paragraph of Sir 
Francis’s reply ; he writes— 
As to complaint or reproach, they are the offspring 
of weakness and folly, disdain should stifle them; but nothing 
can or ought to stifle the expression of disgust every hones 
mind must feel at the want of integrity in the principles you 
proclaim, and of feeling and generosity in the sentiments you 
express,” ; eRe 

In the faint sketch we iven of this celebrated man, 
we feel we have not done te justice to the illustrious 
character he has acquired among hiscountrymen. His name 
will descend to future generations, coupled with the Sidneys 
and Hampdens of his own nation, and with that long line of 
patriotic individuals who have been foremost in advocating 
the rights and liberties of their fellow-creatures against the 
inroads of unconstitutional attacks, emanating from the un- 
due use of delegated power. eae «oN 
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THE RAMBLER. 


“No, VL. 


IDLE PEOPLE. 


Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 


Unto the sweet throat, 
Come hither, come , come hither! 
Here shall he s my, 


No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather.—Shaks. 


Tuere is no class of human beings who are visited with 
more matter-of-course vituperation than idle people. Idle- 
ness! it is the greatest vice that civilization knows, for it 
is the least profitable. 
and drink, and break the ten commandments in whatsoev 
way they please: and they will still find apologists; butf 
idleness, no one. lifteth up his voice to’speak in its beh 
From the bus; nts of men, from the toil and t 
jthe marts 0 a 

wigs e high-courts of Mammon, it is for ever banish- 

as ape only on the pleasant hill side, in the waving mea- 
nae d under the ancient forest trees, or by the babbling 
brook and lazy river hath it sought out an undisturbed re- 
treat; and it is, there. its devotee. is. 


divinity after his own calm and easy fashion. Foolish 
fellow! up and away unto the crowded city, for there 
money, ‘‘the white man’s god, ” is to be made—spend 


days in bargaining and. ling and over-rea 
thy nights in scheming culating, until t worth 
a million! but rest not, not: toil and bargain. 


wrangle on, and thou mayest yet be worth a million aj 
half! and then if death some morning puts a stop 
thy profitable. speculations, just when cotton was on th 
rise, and hadst five thousand bags 
for all thy and anx 


; 


s and sleepless 


bett, and others of that grade, were certainly once admitted : 
to his friendship ; but the pure patriotism of Sir Francis could — 


Men may lie, and cheat, and game, | 


c, from the din and smoke of manufac: 


on band, think, — 
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goes to his grave not worth a groat, while thou descendest to 
thine everlasting rest. with more mon 
than any man on change! Who wi 

“Jdleness,” saith the proverb, “is the mother of Mischief.” 
How strange that such a noisy brawling urchin should spring 
from so inoffensive a parent! For my own part, I have a respect 
for idle people ; and when no one suffers by their idleness, they 
are the most harmless and sensible people on the face of the 
earth—your only true philosophers. Love of ease is natural] 
to man, and industry came into the world with original sin. 
Hard work occasioned the first murder. 
tilling the stubborn earth and earning his bread “by the 
sweat of his brow,” had had nothing to do but lounge on the 
mountain-side like his brother Abel, play his pipe, watch his 
sheep feeding, arid then feed himself, he would never have 
envied him, and the second great transgression would not 


have come to pass. 


That idlenessis the natutal state of man cannot be doubted. 
Like the flowers of the field, it springeth up without care or 
culture; but industry is a hot-house plant, of forced and artifi- 
cial growth, and apt to wither away, if it be not anxiously 
tended and cherished. In asserting these undeniable truths, 
let it not be supposed that any reproach is meant to be cast 
upon the industrious. No—the man that sacrifices his love 
of ease, and labours unremittingly that his wife may be at rest, 
and hi little ones comfortably clothed and fed—that he may be 
free duns and debts, and walk through the world fearing 
and beholden to no living creature—such a man is worthy of 
alladmiration. Butthere are others, who have enough and to) 
spare, but still go on—the slaves of avarice and of habit ;'v 
dignify their love of gain with the name of industry, and plume 
themselves mightily on “never being asingle minute idle;” why 
what are they at best but miserable earth-worms—voluntary | 
bondmen ; the worldly wise, and yet the most egregious fools! 

One thing that has undeservedly brought idleness into bad 
repute, is the confounding it with laziness, than which no 

t. The lazy sluggard who 
Nes upon the earth an inert 
piece of animation, is scarcely upon a par with the beasts that 
perish. Perhaps the finest specimen of this tribe was a very 
fat old gentleman of this city, a prodigious eater, who, in the 
summer time, used to sit by the day together smoking and 
steaming like a caldron. The only exercise he was ever 
known to take consisted in calling out, after he had sat on one 
warm,  John,: 
g from one chair to 


two things can be more di 
hates motion in every shape, 


stat long enough to: meke it 


bring me a cool chair!’ and then mov 

the other. Now idle people are the very reverse of this. In 
all sorts of games and sports they are first and foremost. 
they who can pitch a quoit or bowl a cricket-ball straighter and 
truer than any oneelse: the swiftest runners and most active 
wrestlers of the district. It is they who have roamed the coun- 
try far and wide, and know where the finest. fishing streams 
are to be found, and where the birds are most plentiful— 
the healthiest, hardiest, and most venturesome of heaven’s 
creatures; who will sc le up a precipice, and risk their 
t droop: and pine away under a 
There are, however, 


neck for a bird’s ne: 


regular routine of money-making tasks. 
different varieties of this species, like every other. Some 
of a more. contemplative turn, who seek out the pleasant 
nooks and shady places known but to themselves, and there 
muse away their hours. These are intimate acquaintances 
of nature, to whom she is always “at home,” and who are 
initiated into thousands of her little secrets that others know not 
of; or with their Shakspeare in their hand, they read unfolded 
of mind and matter, that seem, and are, not the 
's of observation, but the outpourings of inspiration. 
~ Such a one was. Jaques, though rather too cynical; and, at 
times, even such a one must Shakspeare have been. It appears) 
impossible that the scenes in the forest of Arden could have 
been engendered any where except “ under the shade of me- 
Iancholy boughs.” So thoroughly are they imbued with a 
truly pastoral spirit, so free from the noise and smoke of cities,|| 
that it is really strange, after reading “ As you like it,’ with 
your mind filled with images of lonely forest walks, and their 
denizens the duke of Amiens and his “ co-mates and brothers 
in exile,” to walk to the window and see so many streets, 
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‘invested in the funds 
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| bean idler? 


much dross as may be grasped thus !’’ 
idle people are looked ae as the. very worst and] 


If Cain, instead of 


Pd 


the wealthiest of men, for 


Poor and content, is stich, and rich enough ; 
But riches, fineless, is as poor as winter 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor. 


Another good property of the idler is his love of children. 
Hour after hour he trifles away in their mnocent society, and 
is, by universal suffrage, elected grand arbitrator of all their 
short-lived fetds and harmless rivalries. He is their judge, 
their great man, their infallible authority ; quoted on all occa- 
sions, and from whose decision there is no appeal—the framer 
of their laws, and the maker of their playthings. His skill in 
joinery is made manifest in the manufactory of tiny carts and 
| wheelbarrows; and his manner of fixing “fishing-tackle, of 
|cutting bats, and compounding balls, is allowed on all hands to 
be inimitable In short, ‘his love’ for these miniatures of hu- 


manity is genuine, and it is as genuinely returned. 


In townsa person of this temperament is altogether out of his 
element. He is a connoisseur of sweet, wholesome air, and 
sighs to rove about in search of it. As long as the grizzly 
tyrant winter keeps the fair spring in chains, it matters little 
where he is; but when one of those glorious days that herald 
her approach breaks forth, and nature belgie on the instant, 
all life and animation, there are few men, let them be as indus- 
trious as they may, who have not experienced his feelings. 
Who, on such a day, has not felt a pleasing languor steal over 
him, and a distaste for his ordinary pursuits and avocations 
ising in his breast? Whodoes not long to leave the hubbub 
lof the city far behind, to stroll forth into the fields, and have 
the taint of the smoke blown off by the fresh April winds? 


and who would not do so if 


Necessity, the master still of will, 
How strong soe’er it is, 


did not drag him back to his toils. Oh! what a clog it is on 
a man’s spirit to feel that he is a slave—(for what are they 
but slaves with the privilege of change, whose daily labour 
buys their daily bread)—to long for liberty, yet feel that the 
pure air, the green fields, the blue sky, the very commonest 
gifts of nature, that are enjoyed by the brutes of the earth 
and the birds of the air, are denied to him? ‘True, he may 
break through all restraints and go about inhaling as much 
fresh air as he pleases; but when the cravings of appetite 
| bint to him that it is. dinner time, from wheyice are tocome t 
victuals that constituté that important item in the sum total of’, 
human happiness? Man is unfortunately a carnivorous 


and fruits of the earth, for though 


‘Chis anatomical eonstraction 
Bears vegetables in a grumbling sort of way; 
Yet certainly he thinks, beyond all question, 
Beef, veal, and mutton "easier of digestion."’ 


were king of it— 
No kindof traffic 
Would Ladmit ; nonameof magistrate ; 
Letters should not be known ; no use of sefvice, 
Of riches, or of poverty; no contracts, é 
Succeasions ; bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none : 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil; ~ 
No occupation; all men idle, all; 
4 And women too; but innocent and pure. 
All things in common nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavour ; treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would [ not have ; but nature should bring forth 
Of its own kind, all foizon, all abundance, 
To feed my innocent people. 


*@ 


names are stricken from invitation lists; and every guping 
scoundrel twitteth them and vaunts his superior pack-horse 
qualifications. And for what?—why, their comparative po- 
verty and practical philosophy, Yet they are in one sense 


animal, and must, once a day at least, be fed with flesh, fowl, 
or fish : he cannot make an unsophisticated repast off the roots 


Then why are idle people who can afford to be so without 
wrong to any one so hardly dealt with, when all men, deserv- 
ing the name, would be idle if they could? Who ever knew 
a creature that made-use of the too common expression, “I 
am never easy without I am doing something,” that was worth 
passing an hour with, or that showed the slightest symptoms 
of having a soul? He cannot be easy without doing some- 
thing, merely because he cannot hold communion with him- 
self; he has no treasures of thought to which he can revert, 
and his mind preys upon itself unless exercised in the miser- 
able cares and petty gains and triumphs of business, which is 
at best but a necessary evil. I, for one, with a few exceptions, 
always admired the state of things that the old courtier in the 
Tempest proposes to introduce into the enchanted islandif he 


eatest objection to his scheme is that parts of it sa- 
ewhat of agrarianism; though Gonzales was a well- 
, honest. man, and could have no intention when he 
us, of countenancing the schemes of aset of people 
who, ‘too lazy to accumulate property themselves, manifest a 
decided predilection for that of their neighbours, and disinter- 
estedly advise an equal division when they have nothing to 


hei? thett wk and every thing to receive. Cc. 
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a calm, easy, quiet 


¥ 


his de ; 


make nature smiling, 


science in vain expand 


‘Tne man I shallattempt to describ sry easily known— 


Ik pervades, his countenance ; an inefia- 


little or no interest to him. 


ble placidity of demeanour is thrown over his whole frame ; an 
astuteness of feeling characterizes all his actions; a gravity i a 
of utterance, and a continued ‘string ‘of rapid and unmeaning 7 
common-place remarks form the materiel of what he dignifies 
with the name of conversation. To him Galt and Spurz- 
heim, and all the endless theories of intellectual causes and 
effects, are but as “dead letters.’ 
the human frame, is in his estimation the organ whereby 
he sees, hears, smells, and eats; this last qualification is the — 
most valued, as conveying the chiefest pleasure of his exis- —_ 
tence. The obesity of his person is viewed with complaceat- 
cy, in regard to this masterly organ; and the charms of good 
living acquire a higher ‘relish as the proofs of ‘his rotundity 
inereases; and he consequently honours the member, whese 
province it is to assist in the attainment of this desirable‘ex- 
pansion of his ‘‘fair proportions.” 

The phenomena of the natural world is also a subject of 
The rain in summer is indeed 
called refreshing, when the thermometer has been ranging at 
ninety, and his clover: field looks parched ; the thoughts of his 
favourite pad faring somewhat the worse for the drought, has 
an indistinct connection with this feeling ; but the necessary 
showers, which refresh the verdure, enrich the ground, and 
gay, and vernal, are things which 
never cross his imagination, nor convey subjects for his gra- 
tulation or thanksgiving. The glorious sun, beaming in the 
refulgence of its rising glory, or setting with its “golden 
splendour,’ serve only to mark the periods of another coming 
and closing day. The “blue vault of heaven,” spangled with 
its countless hosts of glittering stars; the “silver moon,” 
sailing in cloudless majesty, either in full splendour, or rising, 
like “pale Dian’s cress,” are objects indicating only the pro- 
gressive course of time, as it is marked in the wel]l-thumbed 
almanac, which regulates his systematic evolutions. 

The beauties of creation are alike unheeded by him, In 
vain may picturesque and fertile landscapes spread their viand 
charms before him, or the sublime and magnificent scenes of 
uncultivated nature pass before his sight; the one is viewed 
with reference only to the animal comforts of life, the other 
is considered wholly useless. 

Works of art. create » him no rapturous emotions, and 

s her deep and wondrous pages for his 
perusal. He contemplates the one with frigid indifference, 
or understands the other only when brought to the practical 
improvement of some favoured object of luxury or pursuit. 

In the details of every-day life the true “ metal” of the man 
is most conspicuous; here you cannot fail to distinguish him, 
Business progresses with him in uniform and systematic re* 
gularity. Speculation and enterprise form no part of his 
commercial code; a regular dog-trot movement, like the never- 
varying pendulum of the old Dutch clock in his office, carries 
him gently along, through the whole routine of active duties; 
and his periodical relaxation (like the regular windings of 
that useful time-pieee) renews his strength, and fits him again 
to commence the same unceasing round of monotonous and 
prescribed avocations. 

In politics he is a “‘ Vicar of Bray.” He has adopted that 
patriotic axiom, “that let who will govern he must be'the 
governed ;” and he cannot understand the cause of the vocife- 
rous declamations and rancorous abuse that adverse parties 
lavish so liberally on each other, when some particular end i& 
to be answered, or some favourite champion is to be supported. 

If the elective franchise is in his hands, he very prudently 
declines its exercise, or weighs with accurate precision the 
benefits which may accrue to himself, before he decid ree 
the merits of rival candidates. 

He is strictly orthodox, agreeably to the particular creed 
imbibed from parental dictation. No nice disquisition in that 
endless field for discussion, theology, disturbs his mind, others 
have settled that matter for him; and he feels no disposition 
to challenge t the doctrines or forms which were adopted with 
,tions. 
terary matters he is somewiaae more discursive, In 
Bh, he soft numbers of the amatory poets furnished scraps; 
which he found useful for quoting to the fair lady who, in 
more advanced years, became his wife. He has always held 
the “daily press” in considerable « esteem; its diurnal cata- 
logue of accidents and murders formed topics for conyersa- 
tion; and in after years the ‘same source was the medium 
through which he advertised his wares, or supposing him to- 
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be beyond the necessity of pursuing business for his support. 
The self-same organ told the rise and fall of stocks, and 
occasionally informed his fellow-citizens of the honourable 
stations he filled in the public bodies he was attached to. . 

We must further do him the justice iting, that he at 
times dips into the magazines and other light periodicals of 
the day. The last novels also claim his attention; and a 
standard volume of sermons form the usual provocative for 
his Sunday’s after-dinner nap. 

It must not be suj that the extent of knowledge thus 
obtained is suffered idle; on the contrary, no one can 
better tell the last written opinion on the floating trifles of the 

‘ day than he can, and the last reviewer is ever his authority. 
He also deals plenteously in sage apothegms and indisputa- 
ble truisms ; these are disseminated as occasion requires, with 
all the gravity of profound wisdom and erudite research. 
They form rules for the guidance of his family, and serve as 
text-books for the ever ready advice he liberally furnishes to 
his ftiends. 

‘Thus he talmly floats down the stream of time, unrufiled 
by those adverse winds and stormy tempests which more 
idéal men are exposed to, and at last attains the ‘ bourne 
appointed unto all men,” and leaves behind a character which, 
if not marked with any rare virtues, is at least unstained with 
any great crimes. 


Do you not envy this picture of calm and unintellectual | 


character, you host of high imaginative beings? You who 
pass your lives in one unceasing whirl of " bounding fan- 
cies and untiring pursuits, can the phantoms you pursue 
afford the solid and real enjoyment which the individual I 
have described possessed? No! It is true, that endowed as 
you are with the divine attributes of genius, you soar above 
your fellow-men, and hold “high communion” with the 
brighter intelligences of animate and inanimate nature; but 
it is this very sublimated state of existence that is your tor- 
ment, and frequently your destruction. 
“ It drinks the life-blood from the veins.’’ 

Discard, then, the countless myriads of ideas with which 
your teeming brains are fraught. Sink into the dull plodding 
character we have attempted to delineate, and truly you shall 
meet the reward of approbation which ever attends the man 
with one idea. D. 


THE re ee ie 


THE PARK THEATRE, 
Tue managers of the Park must really put a stop to their 


uniformly respectable way of getting up new and amusing]} 


pieces, or there is an end at once to dramatic notices, It is 
impossible to go on week after week, using sugared words and 
complimentary phrases, touching the merits of the play and 
é excellefice of the acting; we lack something of “good, 


has the merit of being correct and to the purpose, though the |i 
blank verse does occasionally “hobble in its gait.” It would 
probably have hada stronger dramatic effect if the author had 
introduced a few more of Shakspeare’s youthful irregularities : || gratifying 
he has made the poet too perfect, and has even wagered a hu- 

mane motive for his deer-stealing. Though we believe Shaks- 
peare was really and truly a good man, yet in his early days 
he was by no means impeccable. The first scene discovers 
his father and mother, the former of whom rails bitterly at the 
manner in which his son Willy wastes his time; and the next 
scene shows us the poet himself, sleeping on a bank, when 
“coming events” are supposed to “cast their shadows before,” 
and those glorious creations which will hallow his name through 
all ages, float before him in a vision. This might have been 
made much more effective. Then comes the affair of shooting 
the buck, for which he is brought before Sir Thomas Lucy, 


ved with the most acu a 

yation. Seriously, we think this 
place amid the sawdust and quadru- — 
peds of a cireus than on the boards of the Park theatre. yee y 
: 


ENGLISH THEATRICALS. 
COVENT-GARDEN. » 
A petit comedy was produced at this house last night 
under the title of “A Husband’s Mistake; or, The Cor- 
poral’s Wedding.” The piece met general approbation. 
It isa translation from one now playing at Paris, with equal 
success. The outline of the plot'is this: The father of 
Count Frederic Lousenstein, some years before the period at 
. Actes cates ‘Y: |i which the circumstances of the comedy are supposed to 
whom he rates most soundly ; he is dismissed upon paying || have occurred, had rendered essential service to the father 
the fine, and Sir Thomas, who can neither read nor write him- } o¢ Henrietta, who afterwards became an inmate in the house 
self, orders his retainer, Slyboots, to draw up a “thundering || of the Baron ; an affection sprung up in the breast of Hen- 
proclamation” against deer-stealing. Slyboots is in a similar|| »etea for the young Count, who subsequently went into the 
predicament with his master, and secretly applies to Shaks- || service of the Russians, and was absent for several years, 
peare to do it for him, who consents, but instead of a procla-||,. having fallen in love with a young lady. who subsequently 
mation writes a copy of the verses which he himself in reality |! is ynited to the Baron Saldorf, who is one of those good- 
affixed to the park gate of Sir Thomas Lucy, commencing, _ natured sort of elderly gentlemen who are ansious to look 
i rahe lnetice ot beeee, at every occurrence in its most favourable light, and holds 


At ho: carecrow, in London an asse; a ieh i ee 
Slyboots highly elated with his supposed proclamation, returns||# C°lonel’s commission in the militia. The comedy 
when it is fixed that Fritz shall the next day be 


with it to Sir Thomas, who looks it over, and unable to dis- ; . 
Henrietta, who had latterly, having been left in a if 


cover the trick played upon him, commends it highly, and oo : 
tution, by the kindness of the Baroness Saldorf, been 


orders it to be read aloud in presence of the whole village. : 7 ae 

This is one of the most laughable situations in the piece. Then |Placed with Madame Gigot, a dressmaker and milliner. The 
we have the arrival of the youthful poet in London with his||®4@”eness was subjected to much indisposition, which was 
tragedy of Hamlet in his pocket, where he saves the life of | not a little increased by the intelligence of the return of 
Lord Southampton, and meets his fellow-townsman, Richard || Count Frederick Lowenstein from the Russian army. The 
Burbage, (the Garrick of his time, and the original Richard || Baren, on the evening in question, goes to a party; leaving 
IlI.). He then repairs to Dr. Orthodox, an old pedant, for a|| Henrietta to take care of his wife. Henrielta, however, 
warrant for the enactment of his tragedy, which is refused on finding that the latter grew | better i in the course of the even- 
the ground that it does not conform to the rules of Aristotle, ing, resolves on not sleeping e Baron’s house, and re- 
and we are favoured with the sapient doctor’s criticism on || turns home to her own b aving, whilst she ran across 
Hamlet. In answer to Orthodox’s question at what college the street to ascertain whether the door of Madame Gigot’s 
Shakspeare graduated, he makes this happy and spirited reply : house was fastened, the private-door of the mansion open, 
and ere she had returned, the Count, who had concealed 
himself behind a baicony, enters for the purpose of obtain- 
ing an interview with the Baroness, The Baron, at length 
d after knocking sev imes is 

~endeav 
g down stairs being cut 
requesting each one to Sig the wish nearest to his heart | off, he resolves wid over the balcony into the street. This 
me, on the instant. Shakspeare of course bears away || he does by means of tying his sash to it, but unfortunately 
‘palm, in the following neatly turned lines, which, wel|in his descent he places his foot on the shoulder of Fritz, 
believe, are a translation. from the Persian : who, though an upholsterer, was on guard as a corporal: 
When bern thou wept’st, while all around were smiling, Fritz gives the alarm, and the Count is secured; the Baron 


Tosee pure joy thy mother’s woes beguiling : sos ; 
Heaven grant that when in death thou sink’st to sleep, comes out in his robe-de-chambre, and on learning the scrape 


Creation’s boundless temple was my schoo); 
Mankind my study ; ’tis a royal college, 
Endowed most nobly by the King of Kings ! 
There nature in one hour teaches more 
Than in an age your os and Latin lore. 


orthy Mr, Janus’s” talents in that particular. It has been Thou may’st serenely smile, though all around thee weep. the Count has got into, desires him to hold his tongue, 
the unhappy nature of man, ever since Eve ate apples, to|/ The queen places her picture round his neck, takes him into|/imagining that the visit had been paid to Henrietta, and he 
delight in fault-finding ; and this is easily to be traced to the|| favour, there is a flourish of trumpets, and the curtain falls. || will manage the affair for him. Count is set free, to 
pride and vanity with which he is impregnated. In praising ||The piece was very well played. Hilson, Placide, and Mrs. || the great annoyance of Fritz, excessively indignant 


any thing he tacitly acknowledges his own inferiority, and 
places himself in an attitude of respectful admiration; but in 
fault-finding he assumes a tone of conscious superiority, and 
fulminates his condemnatory decrees with the air of Jove him- 
self. The public too, generally like an ill-tempered writer, 
and give him credit for spirit, sincerity, and a number of other 
ne things, when frequently all his sneering and carpmg merely 
D s from the acidity of his disposition; thus many a dull 
. Togue, whose jaundic eye and wormwood temperament will 
not allow him to admire merit or see good in any shape, passes 
for a gentleman of exquisite taste, whose perception of the 
beautiful is so acute as to render it impossible for him to be 
pleased with what pleases other people. But, though we our- 
selves lay claim to an exuberance of good-nature, there is a 
limit to human patience, and the managers must really do 
something they ought not to do, play some bad pieces, or good 
pieces badly, displace the legitimate drama and introduce 
camels and elephants, or any thing of that kind which will 
allow opportunity for a trifling display of fearless independence 
and an indignant spirit of o a morality. Duri np 
week every thing has been conducted with the mos - provoking 
propriety, and the two new pieces that have beer C 
both, of their kind, more than respectable. With “Shakspeare’s 
Early Days” we were indeed rather disappointed ¢ on the first 
representation ; but this was owing to perhaps unreasonable 
expectations created by the na 
any lack of merit in the piece itself. It is a a\ teat. little 
situations are scarcely broad 


affair; but the charac ; and 
and farcical enough to sui : the taste of the times; the id 


Hilson, made the most of three trifling parts, and Barry, as/| that his activity should not have met with more encourage- 
Shakspeare, gave many of the speeches with much spirit and||ment or a reward. The Count failmg in his attempt to see 
effect; the lower tones of this gentleman’s voice are uncom-||the Baroness, then requests Henrietta to convey a message; 
monly rich and mellow. It appeared mighty strange to see ||in answer to which he receives a note, imploring of him not 
William Shakspeare treading the stage in the flesh; and we ||to force himself into her presence until he shall have united 
sincerely pitied the poor people who were unfortunate enough || himself to one worthy of him, and thus secure her honour 
to live before him. Before Shakspeare! It seems now as if||as well ashisown. The Count’s consent to this, eo 
before his birth there must have been some huge “gap in na-||to the words in the Baroness’s note, is to be ay, 
ture,” which only he could fill up. The scenery is painted || delivered to herself, she hiding her person behind a oe 5 
from the most authentic drawings of his house at Stratford, |jin a pavilion in the gardens. In the meantime, the jealousy — 
the Falcon tavern, the Globe theatre, &c. In the latter view, || of Fritz has been excited by a conversation he overheard 
which is well executed, the artist has introduced one of those ||in the garden between the Count and Henrietta, in the course 
silent and eloquent touches by which painters frequently || of which the former gives her a gold chain, as a token of his 
heighten the illusion of the scene, namely, on the playbill/|friendship ; and a kiss, as a remembrance of former times. 
attached to the walls of the Globe he has announced Shaks- |} Fritz relates this to Madame Gigot, who, having a —s 
s) Hamlet for ‘representation, thoagh in that very scene {hankering after -Fritz's money; “urges bine 
the poet produces the manuscript of that tragedy for the first || clines the honour of an union With Henrietta, and peters 
time. It would, perhaps, be an improvement to substitute—||to marry .Madame: The Count is bound not to inform the 
“Park theatre, Saturday evening, ian and Jerry, with a|| Baron of his attachment to the Baroness, and ‘Henrestasaiiers, 
powerful cast.” te: the scoffs and ee hs sae and Fritz, until 
The new piece of the Brigand P founded on authentic who says he will pr ocence, and ge ae 
anecdotes of one of the many famot robber. i i orms tv the 
the Papal States. It is a regularly constructed mi clears the character of 
composed of the old materials, love and murder, inters] t ta, Fritz, when he hears that the latter is 
with singing and dancing. The scenery is. entirely ni fadame, and vows to live the life of a 
very beautiful, particularly the opening view of the Biker of the cee pire 
retreat. Itis painted by Walker, whose skill in this dejar 
ment is unrivalled. 
it has been insinuated that musical taste is‘on the decline poy sel 
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THE PRACTICE OF 

Tuis is the title of a small vol sted to the business 
of every day life, from the press of Messrs. Munroe and 
Francis, of Boston. It contains a complete system of practi- 
cal cookery, systematically arranged, and the instructions are 
conveyed in plain and intelligible language. A work of the 
kind, written in the familiar style of this valuable little volume, 
was much wanted. It is true that the Prince des Cuisimir Ude 
has lately issued works which would seem to render any 
further knowledge of what this ingenious professor terms 
‘the noble science of gastronomy” superfluous. Dr. Kitchiner 
has also left behind him a monument of his indefatigable 
zeal in the art of roasting, boiling, and its infinite addendas. 
These manuals are not, however, in very extensive circulation. 
The present works well calculated to supply the vacuum which | 
call exists in this branch of knowledge, . Here, the most fasti- 
dious taste may be catered for, according to the best and most 
approved rules, and the moderate will find an ample number 
of receipts expressly for their use. The volume contains one 
thousand four hundred and nineteen articles, arranged under 
their distinct heads. Every department is preceded by useful 
preparatory remarks, a method which will be found particu- 
larly convenient. We cannot enter into any lengthened detail 
of the separate merits of the work; but we may assure the 
re t every branch of the science is well and amply pro- 
vided for. Soups from the imperial mulligatawny and much 
revered turtle, down to the latest invention of the classical} 
Meg Merrilies, with all the innumerable intermediate host 
simple and high flavoured compounds, are here ably trea 
and from actual experiments may be safely relied upon. The 
mysteries of roasting and boiling, stewing and frying, and the 
almost endless variety of sauces, all receive that attention their 
importance demands. Pastries, confectionary, preserving, 
pickling, the making of wines, beer, and vinegar, (a knowledge 
of which is so essential in American housewifery) are all 
plainly and scientifically explained, that a person without 
further help than these pages may be enabled to prepare in the 
best manner the several articles specified. To the practical 
cook it must be an invaluable book for reference, and no lady 
who desires to become a cuisiniére merely theoretically, should 
be without this useful appendage to her domestic library. The 


work i ‘production of Mrs. Dalgairns, w who is said to be a 
niece of Sis* Isaac Coffin; and. it/is reported. that she has 
z sted in fer labout ‘the ee Captain Basil 


Hall, no mean authority in These a og as may be inferred 
by his eloquent description of his first breakfast on landing in 
America, together with the numerous hints scattered through- 
out his late travels in the United States, which proves him to 
be a tolerably competent judge in,the gastronomic art, however 
deficient he may be in the science of correct observation of 
men and manners. — = H. 


SCIENCES. 


Dzew.—The interesting phenomenon of dew was not at all 
understood until lately, since the laws of radiant heat have 
been investigated. At sun-rise, in particular states of the sky, 
every blade of grass and leaflet is found; not wetted, as if by 
a shower, but studded with a row of distinct globules most 
transparent and beautiful, bending it down by their weight, 


and like pearls when the blade is shaken. These are 

‘ formed in the course of the night by a gradual deposition on 
bodies rendered by radiation colder than the air around them, 

* of the moisture which rises invisibly from water surfaces into 
the air during the heat of the day. Ina clear night the ob- | 
jects’ gn the surface of the earth radiate heat upwards through 
the air, which impedes not, while there is nothing nearer than | 
the stars to return the radiation; they consequently soon be- 
come colder, and if the air around has its usual load of moisture, 
part of this will be deposited on them, exactly as the invisible | 
moisture in the air of a room is deposited on a cold bottle o 
wine when first brought from the cellar. Air itself seems not 
to lose heat by radiation. A thermometer placed upon the 
earth any | time after sun-set until sun-rise next morning, ge- 


* — nerally considerably lower than another suspended in 

‘the air a few feet above it; owing to the radiation of heat up- 

j — from the earth, while the ait remains nearly in the same 
sta During the day, while the sun sficlitnes the earth 


er than the air. 


ort fe 

of leaves and flowers, where it is wanted, than on the hard 
‘surface of stones and sand, where it would be of no use, is 
. the difference of ah ee ers, ns is no state of 


the atmosphere in which artifictal dew may not be made to 


The reason why, the dew falls, | i 
so much more copiously upon the soft spongy surface cc 


form’ on a body, by sufficiently cooling it, and the degree of 
heat at which it begins to appear is called the dew point, and 
is an important particular in the meteorological report of the 
day. In cloudy nights heat is radiated back from the clouds, 
and the éatthy below not being so much cooled, the dew is 
scanty or deficient. On the contrary, when uninformed per- 
sons would least expect the dew, viz. in warm very clear 
nights, and perhaps when the beautiful moon invites to 
walking, ‘and music\adds its charm, as in some of the even- 
ings of autumn with the harvest moon and harvest occupa- 
tions—then is the dew more abundant, and the danger greater 
to delicate persons of talking harm by walking among the 


grass, Arnott’s Physics. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Colonel Richard Platt.—New-Y ork has West during. the 
present season, a number of her most fimé-bonoured and 
patriotic sons. Henry Rutgers, John Deldncey, and last, not 
least, the eminent veteran whose name heads this article, have 
paid that tribute to nature which all mortals must, be it sooner 
or later, render to her unalterable decrees. Colonel Platt early 
distinguished himself in the contest for our independence. He 
accompanied the brave and intrepid Montgomery to Canada, 
shared in the toils and privations which befell the army after 
the unfortunate result of the attack on Quebec, and displayed 
throughout every vicissitude of prosperous or adverse fortune, 
a magnanimity and resolution which bought for him “ golden 


opinions from all sorts of people.” On his return from Canada| . 
|| he was notl eft idle, but was forthwith employed by congress and 
|| Washington in arduous and responsible stations. 


He served 
under General M‘Dougal, as aid-de-camp, in the expedition 
to Virginia against Lord Cornwallis, was present at the siege 
of Yorktown, and acted as deputy-quartermaster-general on 
the day of the surrender of the’ British army to the united 
forces of America and France. He continued in the service 
of his country until the close of the war, and since that period 
he has borne the not unenviable character of a good man and 
patriotic citizen. His death has elicited the sympathetic con- 
dolence not only of his few surviving associates who partici- 
pated in the glory of his early career, but of all his fellow- 
countrymen who respect gallantry, worth, and honourable 
old age. His remains were interred on Saturday, attended to 
the grave by a military escort, the members of the Cincinnati, 
anda respectable. number. of. fiends end tompsinen. > +4 


“ How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest ! 
When spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, é 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod ics 
Than fancy's feet have ever trod.’’ 


Credit.—There is no paper published in the United States 
of America from which original articles, both in prose and 
verse, are more frequently copied than the Mirror—none from 
which credit is so frequently withheld. Why is this? If the 
productions of our correspondents are worthy of being trans- 
planted into other columns besides those in which they origi- 
nally appear, they surely merit a passing acknowledgment. 
We are the more serious in advancing this claim, not so much 
on account of the injury done to ourselves, but because we 
deem it gross injustice to the writers. We have long forborne 
to mention the subject, but its répetition has become so com- 
mon and constant, that silence on our part would be deserved- 
ly deemed a tame submission to imposition of the most un- 
generous kind. We have now upon our table the Philadelphia 
Album, in which a number of the Little Genius is copied 
among the original articles of that miscellany: in the same im- 
pression the admirable sketch from Janthe, entitled the Sceptic, 
meets with similar treatment, and in another the tale of the 
Banker and the King, &c. “ Revolutionary Recollections,” 
and numerous other articles have been in the same manner 
re-printed by more than a dozen papers now hefore us. Several 
journals have in like manner appropriated the popular mor- 
ceau.on Steam from the pen of C, Is this fair and honour- 
able? We shall hereafter notice every similar infringement. 
P. S. We have just opened the American Commentator, 
which contains the facetious biography of Jacob Hays by C. 
published i in our columns a few weeks since. No acknowledg- 
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m Monthly Magazine—Mr. Willis, in the last 
his magazine, asks the modest question, “ What is 
e of the numerous periodicals now published in this 


pee to which the “American Monthly? i is fast ci itself. 
It is “more in sorrow than in anger,” that-we are compelled! 
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to give utterance to an opinion too widely entertained not to 
have some foundation in fact, that Mr. Willis has neither the 
talents, taste, industry, nor tact,,requisite to the skilful manage- 
ment of a literary periodical which shall reflect credit on the 
country. We ha’ edicted better things on former occa- 
sions; but conceit egotism, flippant arrogance, mawkish 
sentimentality, we did not take into the account, Well had 
it been for thee, Mr. Willis, had these pretty perfections re- 
mained unwritten. 


The United States’ Navy: ie ee that the facts 
which have been lately adduced in of the daily papers of 
our city, touching this important branch of our national de- 
fence, are true? Is it indeed to be believed, that a large nuin- 
ber of the individuals who are engaged by the recruiting offi- 
cers are inveigled into the service by means the most degrad: 
ing to its character and dignity, and demoralizing to them- 
selves? Can it be that in an enlightened and moral comnn- 
nity, intemperance shall be patroniced, for the odious: 
of blinding men into situations, from which pé 
interest and that of their helpless moments ought | 
them? Better by far let resort be had to impressm 
practised openly in England, if not by the authority, at 
by the connivance of the law. Shame to the system that 
must thus be upheld, and greater shame to that which reduces 
men to the degraded condition of being at the mercy of every 
petty tyrant dressed in a little brief authority! We shall not 
pursue this subject further at present, but wait for some ex- 
planation from the competent authorities. 


The term religion.— In order to understand the true mean- 
ing of many words, it is necessary to examine their etymology. 
With respect to the term religion we find it to be derived from 
re and ligo, signifying to bind anew, in other words, to re- 


unite or tie together two things which were once connected, 


but are now separated. Practical religion, therefore, is a sir- 
cere and continued exertion on the part of man to become 
again united with that Divine Being from which he has been 
separated by the hereditary corruptions of his own fallen na- 
ture; to that Being who says, “If ye will turn to me, I will 
turn to you.” This re-union is not fully effected until duty 
and inclination are also united and become one; that is, until 
duty becomes a pleasure, or until we practise virtue because 
we love it. 


Miss Fanny Kemble.—I am told, says a writer in the Month- 
ly Magazine, that half a hundred of our young heirs are ready 
to fling; themselves atjherfeet already. That St. Jomen’s: ig 
only a sort of preserve for her; and that she may bag guards- 


“men, diplomatists from fifteen to five-and-twenty, and lords 
|| by courtesy, like pheasants, for the mere trouble of ashot at 
jithem. She is certainly clever; and for the good of the falling 
| or fallen stage, will, it is to be hoped, be contented to be a 


tragedy queen, without being in a hurry to be a tenth-rate 
countess. She has figure, voice, and features for the theatre. 
All imperfect still. 
poetry of conception ; and*a strong sensibility to the grace, 
force, and majesty of the stage. 


A lean man.—An extraordinary phenomenon, says the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, is now to be seen in this town. This 
is a person so emaciated that his bones, muscles, and tendons 
are to be seen through the skin. Although so wasted as scar 
ly to appear to be a human being, he has a good appetite, and 
retains the strength of an ordinary man. No satisfactory 
cause has been discovered for this extraordinary change. We 
understand he has been visited by Dr. Warren and other medi- 
cal gentlemen, who have pronounced him the most remarkable 
specimen of a walking anatomy which bas ¢ ever been witness- 
ed in this country. + 

Lawrence's monument.—Could we place any reliance on 
the active propensities of our corporation, we should be incited 
to cherish the hope that the dilapidated monument of this 
lamented and heroic naval chieftain may be replaced by anew 
one, worthy of his fame, and consistent with the dignity of 
the city which entombs his remains. 


Shameful. —It is announced in the Paris papers of the 
twelfth of January, that “a number of female prisoners” 
would stand in the pillory the next day—a spectacle which 
could scarcely be expected in the capital that boasts of being 
the most refined, gallant, and enlightened of the world. 

Correction.—From an article in one of the morning papers, 
it appears that the Boston Galaxy was in an error respecting 
the authorship of the tragedy attributed to the pen of the Jate 
Mr. Carter. He wrote no such play, — 


, Charles Matthews.—The Par 


; ers, on authority from 


London, announces the death of ¢ es Matthews, the cele: 
brated comedian. , ; 
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But she has dramatic thought; palpable ” 
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: MODERATO, 


BOOT AND SADDLE, BONNY SCOT. 
AS SUNG BY MISS STEPHENS. 


ag 


a 
the foe’s in sight, man! Out wi? sword and in 


wi’ shot, 


And show that ye can fight, 


a 


> 
“7 Boot and sad- dle, bon~-ny Scot! The foe, 
a 
See the sau - cy 
¥ 
ated 
sa 
cs 


wight, man! Boot ‘and sad - dle, 


. 2d—Brawlie done, my bonny Scot! H 
Ye’ve proved your highland blade, man! 
Sheath the sword and spare the shot; 


bon ~ ny Seot! 


They’re brithers when subdued, man ! 
Furl auld Scotia’s flag o’ flame ; 
Her bluidy lion now is tame ; 


The foe, #he foe’s in sight, mam! Stint ye nei- ther 


But now he play’d a gallant 


! 


For royal Geordie’s right, man! 
Boot and saddle, bonny Scot! 


nor shots MEE roy 


game, Hame wi’ 2’ your might, man! 
Love and honour be his lot, » 


Wha strikes for Geordie’s right, man! 


! 


| WARIETIES. 

“= 

ig Napo.zon took great pleasure in private theatricals; he de- 

hao ppc in seeing plays acted by persons whom he knews he 
* .. sometimes even paid us compliments. But as to myself, 


although I was asmuch amused by them as any of the party, 
I was more than once obliged to represent to Napoleon that 
ry occupation did not leave me sufficient leisure to learn my 
parts; he would then assume a caressing manner, and say. 
to me, ‘‘Come, come, Bourienne, no more of this ; you have 
such a good memory; you know that I am amused by it; you 
see that these meetings enliven Malmaison, and make us all 
gay: Josephine -is very fond of them; get up a little carlior 
in the morning.” “In truth I have a great deal of time for 
sleep, have I not?’ ‘ Well, Bourienne, do it for my sake ; 
you make me laugh so heartily; do not deprive me of this 
pleasure, I have not many such, as you well know.” ‘Ah! 
by heavens, lam not the man to deprive you of it; I am de- 
lighted to be able to contribute to your recreation.” And I 
again applied myself to the study of my character. 

Wer rent,—We are often asked, says the Baltimore Ameri- 
ean, to speak a word of remonstrance to our ladies; who, in 
the present condition of the streets, “ neither sea nor good dry 
land,” are seen perambulating in pruhelle shoes, in despite 
of the Journal of Health and the suggestions of good’ taste. 
We do not like to take the place of papa or the doctor; but 
we can say that this enormous sacrifice to vanity does not 
even answer its end, There is nothing agreeable suggested 


to the imagination by wet shoes and soiled hose, nor by seeing 
a fairy foot tripping it daintily in a kennel. 

An 1ntsH appress.—A ship letter from America was lately 
received at the post-office at Londonderry, Tae to “ Mat- 
thew Craig’s mother, Ireland,” and, astonishthg to tell, it reach- 
ed the person for whom it was intended, although she resides 
about seven miles distant from that city, in the neighbourhood 
of Dunnimana. The «contents were equally extraordinary ; 
among other things, he stated his disappointment at remaining 
so long a bachelor, and assigned’ as the reason, “that th 
American women were very distant to Irishmen.” e 

Kerrsake rrangais.—The Parisian publishers have put 
forth their annuals inimitation of the Bijou, New Year's Gift, 
&c. ;! and ambrig others is one called the Keepsake Frangais, 
which professes to contain some unknown pieces’ by Lord 
Byron, and an unpublished drama by Sir Walter Scott, written 
thirty years ago. + : 

Astro Lamps.—The new mode oflighting theatres by means 
of the concentration of rays of light; which was first adopted 
‘im Milan, and which was unsuccessfully tried, in th 


diffuses its light equally over the stage and the audience. 
ARGUMENTATIVE.—While an old farmer in Connecticut 
was flogging one of his graceless sons, a pumpkin-headed 
fellow about eighteen, an idea all of a sudden entered the head 
of young Jonathan, and he sung out, “Stop dad—let’s argue.” 


Dovs.ine A SALARY.—When George Colman wasmanager 
of the theatre royal, Haymarket, one of the most useful class 
of actors applied to him for an engagement “to do any thing.” 
“Can you,” said the wag, “undertake to double Gobbo with 
Gratiano, Salario, and Salarino?? ‘I can double the first 
three,” said the poor actor, “very well, if you will undertake 
to double Sala-rino.” 

Rapip TRAVELLING.—A traveller on a miserablelean steed, 
was hailed by a Yankee, who was hoeing his pumpkins by 
the roadside—* Hallo! friend,” said the farmer, “ where are 
you bound?” “I’m going out to settle in the western country,” 
replied the other. ‘‘ Well, get off and straddle this here pump- 
kin-vine, it will grow and carry you faster than that cre beast,” 

‘THE WOMAN WHO WENT ABROAD.—A lady who was in the 
habit of spending’ much of her time in the society of her 


neighbours, happened one day to be taken suddenly ill, and 
sent her husband, in great haste, for the physician. The 
husband ran a few rods, but soon returned, exclaiming, “My 


dear, where shall I fin en I get back ?” 
t|| Sreer nEorar,—The el of a regiment of militia was in- 


ormed that one of his men had run his sword through his body. 


, ||On inquiry he found that he had sold his sword to hie or. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE BACHELOR, 


A BACHELOR, cupiens ducere sponsam, 
Et invitus querere through shame or through fear, 
Was exercised strangely quam pararet unam, 
Sed cogitans denique saw his way clear. 
Possessing abundance tum dicebat secum, 
Jam, jamque aggrediar what can I do, 
Yl build me a mansion et visunt tum mecum 
Que bone consulie and beautiful too, 
Hec dicens, ac sperans he raised a proud dome, 
And welcomed his friends sed, O, frustra insulse, 
Amatrices venient wishing a home, 
But this, though ’twas sad, tamen videter dulce. 
Frequenter in curru he reeled through the town, 
And bowed to the fair semper incomitatus, 
Sed causa timoris one called him a clown, 
By others insipiens est nominatus.  , 
Ah! wherefore this rite si me non possidere ? 
Cruenta fortuna, oft he’d exclaim ; 
As the winds nunquam potest quos plaga tenere, 
Inconstans, O femina, fickle, untame ! 
Resolving etiamnum perseverare, 
Hic omnia tentavit till hope had quite flown; 
‘Then silent sat down stimulatus jurare, 
Ut propter ultionem he’d still live alone! W. 


TO A BUTTERFLY SEEN IN BROADWAY. 


“‘ Wherefore, little fluttering thing, 

“With the rainbow-tinted wing, 

“ And the right at will to rove 

“Flowery hill-slope, glen, and grove, 

“ Hast thou left thy native home 

*O’er the city’s walks to roam? 

*t Here’s no fitting place for thee, 

* Bright companion of the bee ; 

“Born, like her, in light to sip 

“Nectar from the rose’s lip, 

“Or with fairies gay to dwell 

‘In the blossom-breathing dell. 

“Here thou’lt find no green retreat 

“Brom the fainting summer’s heat, 

“No glad shelter from the storm 

‘Meet to shield thy tinsel form, 

‘Like the lily’s halls of gold, 

‘‘Or the tulip’s purple fold; 

‘Whilst the sordid dust that falls 

“Over the city’s tainted walls, 

*Mantling still mid glare or gloom, 

“Deep will soil thy radiant plume. 

“Haste thee hence where skies are fair— 

“ Cool as spring the summer air— 

‘Bright, as tears affection sheds, 

‘Dews that gem the violet beds— 

“ Pure as morn the perfumed breeze— 

‘« Sweet the woodland melodies— 

* Fresh the very noontide shade 

“Tn the forest and the glade— 

‘And where harmony and glee, 

* Wanderer, wait to welcome thee !”’ 
“Hold thee now,” the bright-winged cries, 

‘‘ Cease thy fancied rhapsodies, 

* Till I briefly tell thee why . 

“ Hither I came dancing by. _ 


“(Glance thou up the marbled way— 
“Seest thou beauty’s proud array ? 
“Tinted silks, like autumn trees, 

‘4 Atrio brightly to the breeze ? 
“Painted plumes of varied dyes, 
“Rich as birds’ of paradise ? 
“Golden brooch and diamond rare, 
“Radiant flashing to the air ? 

“ These are but the mimic dress 
‘OF my liveried loveliness, 

‘s And where gaud and pomp abound 
* Should not nature’s belle be found ? 
“ Mark again the motley throng 
‘By thy side that sweep along— 

* Born of fortune’s fost’ring rays, 
“Here the dapper coxcomb strays, 

“ Here the idler idly stares 

* At the coquette’s simp’ring airs ; 
“Here the proud one bends his brow 
“Wor the dip of beauty’s bow; 
“Here the reckless and the gay 
“Sport life’s summer hour away. 
“These my ‘kith and kin’ are all, 

* Low and lordly, great and small ; 

“ And where’er my kindred be 

“Js't not fitting place for me?” 


ProrTevs.|i 


THE GIFTED. 

He was a son of genius—mind 

Threw o’er his face a sparkling light, 
And soaring fancy, unconfined, 

Scattered rich gems in each new flight ; 
Gems in no borrowed lustre drest, 

Pure from the unfathomed mine of thought, 
More brilliant and more rich confest, 

Than if from stores of learning brought, 


He was a son of genius—life 
Was full of visionary things ; 
The grovelling earth, its care and strife, 
Were not for his imaginings. 
He half disdained his felldvaship 
With those who could not feel like him—~ 
And I have seen him curl his lip, 
And laugh as if from sudden whim. 


And noting then the strange surprise, 

The cold uncomprehending look 
Contempt has spoken from his eyes, 

And few could the expression brook ; 
And those who loved him grieved to see 

How few could love him, while his heart 
Rejected all the sympathy 

Which common feelings could impart. 


He had no common feelings—his 

Were wild, uncertain, fitful gleams— 
He saw the world, not as it is, 

But as it seemed in fancy’s dreams. 
The gifted are not happy—yet 

The thoughtless envy them those powers 
Which often in the mind are set 

To fit the heart for gloomy hours. 


He could not feel as others do, 
Who take from ordinary things 
Their cast in life—and thus pursue 
In beaten tracks their wanderings ; 


He sought the untrodden paths of light, a 


And drew from earth and sky and sea, 
Their hidden treasures; all too bright 
For life in its reality. 


He was a son of genius—hope 
To him was like the eagle’s plume, 
Its highest visions were the scope 
Of all his thoughts; yet morbid gloom 
Would sometimes hover o’er his heart— 
A dark impervious egis there— 
While joy and pleasure stood apart, 
And cast their smiles upon the air. 


He was a son of genius—love 
Within his deep impassioned breast 
Was not a feeling which could rove, 
Neither in which he might he blest. 
There was but one in the whole range 
Of the vast universe, whose lot 
He would have linked with his—'twas strange ; 
Alike in soul—she loved him not. 


Why it was thus he never tried 

To know—enough that he had deigned 
To offer her his heart—his pride 

Persuaded not, nor yet complained. 
But he forsook the crowded halls, 

And shunned awhile the haunts of men ; 
Immured within his study walls, 

He gave his feelings to his pen. 


“The thoughts that breathed, the words that burned,” 
Rushed swiftly o’er the trembling lyre, 
As if in quenching love he’d learned 
To light anew bright genius’ fire. 
And then he sought the voice of fame 
To drown that silent memory ; 
And strained each nerve to give his name 
The shade of immortality. 


He had a noble spirit—all 
That made him seem at times unkind, 


"Was, that his friends appeared so small, 


In contact with his giant mind; 
And half in sorrow, half in scorn, 
He coldly, carelessly passed on— 
Grieved and yet proud that he was born 
'To stand tans in the world alone. 


Such was the gifted—envy not 

His strange and wayward destiny : 
There is no bliss in such a lot, 

Where none can feel in sympathy. 
Better to have a kindred mind 

With beings in a humbler sphere 
Than those deep feelings, too refined 


For mortals while they linger here. ESTELLE. 


VIEWS OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


THE ENGRAVING. 


On presenting our readers with a plate exhibiting, at one 
view, no less than six houses of worship, all belonging to so- 
cieties of similar religious persuasion, we repeat our former 
avowal of the strictest impartiality. ‘‘ Whatever be the subject 
of our engravings, our motive in the selection is totally un- 
biassed by party or sectarian views.” Generally speaking, 
presbyterlans (English.2tid Dutch) were the earliest settlers 
of this country, and any authentic tradition relating to these 
public edifices must, consequently, be interesting to the histo- 
rian and antiquary, 

In the brief sketch of the Bowling-Green, published in the 
twenty-ninth number of this volume, an allusion was made to 
a fortress, called Fort Amsterdam, erected by the first Dutch 
adventurers who took up their permanent residence on this 
island. On searching further into the history of those times, 
it appears that several years previous to the commencement of 
this fort, a small redoubt had been built on a site that over- 
looked the Hudson, viz. at the corner of Garden-street and 
Broadway. The Manhattan Indians were at first so much 
opposed to their new neighbours, that they refused to sell them 
a foot of land on the island; but, becoming more reconciled 
by degrees, and pleased with the profusion of beads, trinkets, 
blankets, and hatchets sent over for that purpose by the “ Pri- 
vileged Trading Company” of Amsterdam, they were at length 
persuaded to sell all the lower part of the island. 

About the year one thousand six hundred and twenty-three, 
the new settlers obtained leave of the natives “to build a better 
fort on Manhattan Island,” which they finished im the form 
of a regular square, with four bastions, “on a piece of land 
at the junction of the North and East rivers.” At different 
periods this fort was improved and strengthened, by adding 
a second wall of stone outside the first, and increasing the 
thickness of the bastions. The Dutch director-general and 
the commandant, besides several other officers, had houses 
erected for them within the walls of this fortress : and, in 1642 
or 1643, the first church ever erected in New-York was built 
in the south-east corner of it. This edifice was of stone, with 
a shingle roof, and cost twenty-five hundred guilders. It 
was seventy-two feet in length, fifty in breadth, and six- 
teen in height. In the mean time such persons as arrived 
from Holland to settle in the “New Netherl: » as it was 
then called, and who could not obtain a resideneé within the 
fort, erected houses near the walls of it, on the south-east 
side, and thus commenced the first street ever made in this 
city, now called Pearl-street. 

In the year 1653, the new colony had increased to above 
one hundred houses, containing nearly one thousand inhabi- 
tants. . They now determined, in imitation of the Chinese, 
to secure themselves against the aggressions of their savage 
neighbours, by building a “great wall’? on their northern 
frontier. This formidable barrier, which was constructed of 
earth and stone, extended across the island, from river to 
river, between our present Wall and. Pine streets. It hada 
gate in Broadway, called the land-gate, and another in Peart- 
street, called the water-gate. 

The Dutch church was, of course, the first organized in 
this city and state, (then colony,) and was composed of emi- 
grants from Holland, under the name of the Reformed Dutch 
Church of North America. It was supplied with ministers 
from Amsterdam, through the agency of the directors of the 
Dutch West India company, under whose immediate patron- 
age the emigrants had placed themselves. During the period 
which intervened between the settlement of the colony and 


its surrender to the English, in the year 1664, churches were 


planted at New-York, Flatbush, New-Eutrecht, Flatlands, 
Esopus, and Albany. The first one duly organized, however, 
was in this city, and held their meetings for worship in the 
edifice before mentioned, within the walls of Fort Amster- 
dam. The records of this church extend back as far as the 
year 1639. Their first minister was the Rev. Gerardus Bo- 
gardus ; but the Rev. Samuel Megapolensis, a doctor of phy- 
sic, held that station when the British forces took possession 
of the colony in 1664. In the following year the English 
governor, Nichols, gave permission to the Lutherans to send 
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for and settle a minister of their persuasion in the city ; and 
in February, 1669, Jaccbus Fabricius arrived for that pur- 
pose. In the year 1771, the Rev. Samuel Driscus, a Dutch 
minister, applied to the governor and council to have two 
years’ arrears of salary paid up; but as he had been sick one 
year they refused, and only paid him one hundred pounds 
sterling, recommending the elders and deacons to help him 
further. 

"The second place for worship, built by the Dutch, was a 
chapel, erected by Governor Stuyvesant on his bowery or 
farm, at what date we are not informed. But on the eighth 
day of December, 1691, a piece of ground was granted for the 
purpose of erecting a church in Garden-street, now Ex: 
change-place, “far one hundred and eighty current pieces of 
eight, at six shillings per piece, to be paid upon sealing the 
patents; the city selling only their right and property ; the said 
lot net to be appropriated to any other use or assigned to any 
other person,” This grant was accepted by Aldermen Johannis 
Kip and Brandt Schuyler, in behslf of the Dutch church; 
the size of the lot being “one hundred and seventy-five feet 
an the north, and one hundred and eighty feet on the south, 
English measure’ The first church erected on this spot 
was completed in 1693; although the project, from first to| 
last, was strenuously opposed by the “dowan-town members,” | 
en account of the location being “so far out of the city!" Tn) 
L766 the building was enlarged and improved; and, in 1807, | 
gave place to the present handsome and commodious edifice, | 
with a view of which our present number is embellished, and | 
which is called the 

SOUTH DUTCH CHURCH, 

This building, mere generally known by the name of’ 
 G@anden-street chureh,” is a plain neat substantial house 
af stome, eighty-six feet in length and sixty-six in breadth. | 
tt contains one hundred and twenty-two pews on the first | 


ftoor and tify-four in the gallery, together with a large and || 


fine-toned organ. 


There is an open balcony on the tower, in| 


whieh is the same bell that belonged to the primitive edifice, \ height of near two hundyed feet, and is separated from the 


and which was originally brought from Holland, and was) 
wsed te camvene all public meetings of the civil authorities} 
and citisens, ‘The Rev, James M. Mathews is the present} 
officiating clergyman. } 
MIDDLE DUTCH CHURCH. ! 

‘This ancient and spacious edifice, whieh fronts on Cedar, | 


THE NEW-YORK 


& 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. — 

The First Presbyterian Church, in Wall-street, between 
Broadway and Nassau street, was founded in the year 1719, 
and enlarged about thirty years afterwards. The present 
edifice, which was erected in 1810, is ninety-seven feet in 
length and sixty-eight in width. It is built of brown free- 
stone, and the front is ornamented with pillars of the same, 
in demi-relief} with corinthian capitals. The spire is orna- 
mented with pillars to correspond, and is finished with a low 
cupola and gilt vane. The yard is small, but neat, and is 
enclosed with an iron railing. The Congregation of this 
church is under the pastoral charge of the Rev. Mr. Phillips. 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 

This well-known edifice, generally distinguished by the ap- 
pellation of the Brick Meeting, was erected in the year 1767. 
It is constructed of brick, and has a lofty spire, which has 
been recently repaired and newly painted. The main building 
is eighty-three feet in length by sixty-tive in breadth. It ap- 
pears by the city records, that in 1766 the presbyterians peti- 
tioned, in a long and eloquent appeal, “for the angular lot, 
lately called the vineyard, stating the great increase of that 
persuasion; the land asked for was unanimously granted 
to them, ata rate of forty pounds per annum.” The grant 
was made to John Rogers and Joseph Treat, ministers, and 
| John M, Scott; Peter R. Livingston, and others, as trustees. 
|Its dimensions were thus defined: “one hundred and fifty- 
two feet on the southwest, two hundred and fourteen on the 
north-west, sixty-two feet on the north-east, and two hun- 


| dred on the south-east side.” The Rev. Gardiner Spring has 
|| the pastoral charge of this society. 


REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 

The Murray-street Church was erected in 1812. It is built 
lof freestone, and is ninety-two feet in length by seventy-seven 
feet in breadth. The front is faced with hewn brown stone, 
and is ornamented with pillars of the same in bas relief. The 
‘building is surmounted with a handsome spire, rising the 
The late Dr. John Mason was 
the officiating clergyman for several years, The Rev. Mr. 
William D, Snodgrass now occupies the pulpit. 

In conclusion, it affords us much pleasure to state, that 
since the practice of burying the dead within the populous 
parts of the city has been abolished, our church-yards have 


jstreet by a neat iron railing, 
| , 


MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Ast said, it wasa glorious autumn evening when I reaclied f 
my native village. The golden sun shed his parting rays 
upon a spot that had long been fondly treasured in memory, 
and which latterly had seemed so much a picture of the imagi- 
nation that italmost startled me to look at last upon the reality, — 
and find it so like my day-dream for many a year. Istro - 
ed along and looked around, the unforgotten scenes ; day! 

a youthful frolic successively presented themselves to my 
recollection, and through the dim vista of sixty years, I recall- 
ed the days of my childhood. 

“Twill go to the spot,” exclaimed aloud, “ 
to meet Mary.” 

And thither I went. It was still the same: a kind of natural 
arbour formed by nature in the little wood- that skirted the 
village for the accommodation of lovers who might chance to 
be overtaken in a shower in their evening walks. I began to 
feel my dormant sensibilities awakening as I stood within it ; 
but perceiving two persons approach, I concealed myself be- 
hind some bushes until they should have passed on, as I did 
not feel in the humour to be accosted by any one in my present 
state of mind. Unluckily the. pair turned directly into the 
arbour, talking in a melting tone of voice, which sufficiently 
indicated in what relation they stood to each other. I could 
not refrain from looking. The girl was extremely pretty, and 
her delicate complexion and rosy cheeks were peculiarly agree- 
able to my eyes: after the dusky tints I had been so long ac- 
customed to in other latitudes. The youth was a fine, hand- 
some stripling of about nineteen or twenty, with an open, 
glowing, and good-tempered countenance, mixed with a dash 
of reckless daring that became it well, just such another as I 
was myself about his time of life. 

“What's the matter, Mary?’ tenderly inquired he. 

“ How can you ask after what you have told me ?” 

“But you know, dear Mary, I must seek fortune where she 
is to be found. It is of little avail to linger in this dull spot.” 
a “But where will you go? What will you do?’ murmured 

ary. ; 

“Go any where—do any thing—go for a soldier, ora sailor,” 
—the poor girl clung closer to his arm-at the idea—“ or to 
India, where I have a rich old uncle—any where so that I 
make money, and then I will return again to my dear, dear 
Mary.” 

To this very definite, feasible, and promising scheme, poor 
Mary could only reply by tears, which the young rogue took the 


where I used 


Liberty, and Nassau streets, was erected in the year L729. It|/ undergone many important and tasteful improvements, to// liberty of kissing away very freely, but at the same time 
is geustreeted of plain stans, with, a leaky hip-reof) and an}! which we have alluded on another ‘and very different occa- | tenderly and respectfully ; and after mutual vows, promises, 


antiquated tower, lighted by loop heles. Its size is one hun-| 
@red fet in length by seventy-five in breadth, containing one | 


hundred and eighty pews en the first floor, and eighty in the |} 
gallery. Its organ is said to be excellent. The tower, which i 


is aa the north-east trent, in Liberty-street, is divided inte 


four stories, the highest ef which contains a salvensichec! 


. 4 « t 
eleek. Al this is an open baleony, with a bell, the whole | 
surmount & cupola, gilt-ball, and weathercock, traversing} 
above the {Our cardinal points af the compass. 


The latter is | 


a cerrect representation of “ bright chanticleer,” in the ancient || 


jsion, in the following homely codplets : 

* Our chureh-yards too, where death no more invades, 
Are changed to blooming sylvan promenades ; 

No more profaned by coffins, mounds, and bones, 
Sepulehral rites and sorrow's dismal moans, 

But dress’d in smiles—sueh smiles as Eden wore, 
When man first knelt his Maker to adore.” 


aan” 


ORIGINAL TALES, 


AN OLD MAN'S STORY. 
Ir was a glorious evening in autumn when I reached the 


Dutch taste. In front of the tower, at its base, is a neat por} guiskirts of my native village after an absence of nearly forty 


teeo, leading inte the main building, and an each side is al 
semieireuler apartment fdr the use ef the consistery, &e. On| 
the south-west trent, in Cedarstreet, isa neat portico, or ealon-} 
nade, surmounted by a plain baleony. Here is the principal 
entrance, and as the area in front is no longer defaced by! 


| years, during which time I had been roughly tossed about the 
|rough world, and had contrived to increase my wealth and to 
jimpair my health toa considerable extent. A long sojourn 
lin kot climates had broken my hale constitution and mend- 
ed my broken fortunes, and after years of hard struggling, 


graves and tembstones, but has recently been converted into |! noney and the livereomplaint came into my possession to- 
a verdant promenade, it has avery pleasing effect. The whole gether; for the former I had long cherished a sincere regard, 
ne enclosed by a handsome new iron naling. During the teVO | but to the latter Thad many objections, upon which it is un- 
tatienary war, while this city was in the possession of the |! necessary here to dilate. T began to be afraid of being cut off 
ememy’s forees, the Middle Dutch church was converted into |) in my prime, (sixty-three) and I disliked the idea ‘of dying for 
& ring sree, to iastruct the British cavalry in the art of} several reasons. For many years I had been in death’s way, 
horsemanship; and the large stone — which stands | put always aveided him as much as possible; when on the 
napretr ice Liberty “street, was used as & prison for the incarce- | geld of battle T have thought it would be better to meet him 
tation of prisoners of war. quietly and serenely on a sick-bed, and when tossing and 
NORTH DUTCH CHURCH, t tumbling on a siek-bed I have thought it preferable to be in- 

‘Phis elegant structure, whieh floats on William-street, be- |] troduced to his notice amid the hurry and confusion of a field 
tween Fulton and Aan streets, was founded in 1768. It is i of battle/y in fack, im whatever way he seemed likely to approach, 
buil@@F plain stone, and is one hundred feet in length and |/in that way I disliked him most. In the country in which 1 
seventy-five in breadth, A square tower ascends tio stories | resided, his usual mode of intrading himself into the company 
above the reel trom which springs a handsome spire to the |! of people was through the medium of his raseally agent, yel- 
height ef about two hundred feet from the greund. ‘This//low-fever, and so I determined to depart and enjoy the re- 
spire, which was not added until the year 1893, is considered || mainder ef my days in my native land. Enjoy the remainder 
4 very elegant specimen of architecture, and contains a gal-|| of my days! alas! how we misapply words. The time was, 
lery that commands a fine and extensive view, The church-|/ when the mere consciousness of existence was enjoyment ; 
yard is enclosed by a neat substantial iron railing, and the |/ when a scamper over the fields, a match at cricket, or a fox- 
fgué ensemdle is highly ornamental to the city, The con-|) chase was superlative delight; hut now age, that is, middle- 
gregation of this church snd that of the Middle Dutch|/age, had overtaken me, and all the artificial stimulus, that 
(described above) are under one organization, and form a!) riches could procure, affarded but a fleeting and transitory 


and protestations, they took their departure. 

When they were out of sight I crept from my hiding-place 
very much affected by the scene I had just witnessed, and not a 
little apprehensive of an attack of the rheumatism from lying 
so long concealed upon the damp grass. I repaired to the 
principal village inn, anointed my limbs with some patent 
preventive rheumatic liniment and retired to rest, determin- 

jed in the morning to make known to the inhabitants the arri- 
jval of their wealthy townsman. But alas! in the morning I 
found I was amongst strangers. Nearly all who had known 
me were dead, or dragging out the remainder of their exist- 
ence elsewhere. A few of my schoolmates indeed called— 
withered old men—who expressed their regret at my bad 
looks and infirmities; asked a number of impertinent ques- 
tions, and then went about their business. My father I 
knew had long ago paid the debt of nature, and even my little 
brother Ned had grown up to a man, married, died, and been 
buried in my absence, anda handsome young fellow was pre-~ 
sented to me as poor Ned’s lineal descendant. I was not a 
little surprised, and a good deal pleased to find it was the same 
jyouth I.had overheard the preceding evening. “ Well,’ 
thought I, “ this is at least some comfort, I will dry up 
Mary’s tears.’ Ned was glad enough to find arich unele, 
and doubtless indulged in all those pleasant visions of the 
future which young people are so expert in creating. I bought. 
a large house, took him home with me, and soon found there 
was no living without the raseal. He completely wound him- 
self round my old heart, and no wonder. He was the mer- 
riest, hardiest, heartiest fellow in creation; could do every 
|thing—dance, sing, hunt, shoot, sail a boat, drive a gig, crack 
a joke, or tell a story better than any one. Then he was 
so good-natured, and without the slightest approach to ser- 
vility, put up with my whims and ill-humour in a way that 
‘made me like him ten times more than ever, the moment they _ 
were over. The truth was, I hada most unfortunate temper, 
such as no one could acquire’ except those who have lived 
among slaves and under a tropical sun. I was at timesa per- 
feet hurricane—a whirlwind—a tornado. 

“Ned,” said I, one day after dinner while we were taking 


collegiate charge, mow under the pastoral care of the Rev. i feeling of something that resembled enjoyment, yet fell far!| our wine together, “Ned, my boy, I think itisabout time you 


Drs. Raypers, Knox, Brownlee, and Dewitt, 


short of the original. But I will net moralize. 


hada wife.” 


was now a respectable tradesman. 
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* Just as you say,” returned my dutiful nephew. 

‘Well then, Ned, I have had some experience among 
women, and you shall have the advantage of it; I will look 
out for you.” 

“Tam much obliged to you, my dear uncle, but I have 
already done that myself,” stammered Ned. 

I counterfeited a look of infinite surprise. 

“ And pray who is the lady—what is her name ?” 

“Mary Russell.” ; 

“Mary what!” I exclaimed, myfeigned surprise turned to real. 

“Mary Russell.” 

‘Not old Russell the upholsterer’s daughter, I hope,” said I. 

“The same.’ 

“ Then youshall never marry her, Ned,” cried I in a frenzy, 
“or if you do, V’ll disinherit you.” 

All Ned’s blood rushed to his face; if it had not been for 
the ungenerous threat of disinheriting him, he might have 
inquired the reasons. of my seemingly unaccountable, hehavi- 
our; as it was, he scorned to doit. His eyes sparkled—he 
started from his chair and exclaimed, 

“But I will marry her, in spite of you and all the world.” 

I was now in one of my East-India storms of passion. I 
knew not what I said, except that I uttered a torrent of op- 
probrious epithets. Ned eyed me fiercely at first, but checking 
his passion he waited quietly until I had exhausted myself, 
and then advancing towards me said— 

“ Sir, do not think I mean in the slightest degree to depre- 
cate your anger or shrink from what I have said’””—he paused 
a moment, then seized me by the hand and exclaimed—“ you 
have been kind—very kind to me, and I thank you for it, but 
henceforth we are strangers. I wish you, sir, long life, good 
health, a better temper, and a more submissive dependant,” 
and he left the room. 

T raved like a madman. But I must first give some expla- 
nation of my very extraordinary conduct. The case stood 
thus. When a stripling of twenty, I loved or fancied I loved, 
Miss Mary Jenkins, and Miss Mary Jenkins loved or fancied 
she loved me. Ata ball one evening, she gave it as her opini- 
on, that Mr. John Russell, a person for whomI had a great 
contempt, executed a pigeon-wing in a manner superior to 
any one in the room. Now I piqued myself excessively on 
my dancing, and taking this as a personal insult, IL insinuated 
that Miss Jenkins knew nothing of the matter. Miss Jen- 
kins replied that I was a puppy, I retorted that she was a 
flirt; both were probably right, but that went for nothing. 
She commanded me never to speak to her again, and I took 
her at her word. In about a week, however, I began to show 
symptoms of repentance, and made overtures for a reconcili- 
ation; but judge of my surprise when I was given to under- 
stand she was about to be married to another, and that the 
gentleman was no other than the identical Mr. John Russell. 


We met in the street—quarrelled—I sent him a challenge,— 


it got wind, and we were both held to bail to keep the peace 
towards each other, and I left the place determined to have 


my revenge one day or other. With a person of another'|| 


temperament this would soon have been forgotten ; but I was 
of an unforgiving disposition, and I nursed my wrath for 
years, until it exploded in the above discreditable manner. 
After Ned was gone, I felt thoroughly ashamed of myself. 
t halloed to him, but he would not turn, so I put my dignity 
in my pocket, my hat on my head, and ran after him. He 
was going straight towards old Russell’s dwelling. I strove 
to overtake him before he reached it, ahd in my hurry struck 
my foot against a stone, and my pericranium came in contact 
with the pavement in a way that must have knocked my brains 
out if I had had any; but my conduct has doubtless already 


' shown that there was no danger of such an event. 


When I recovered I found myself in a comfortable bed, the 
room half darkened, and my head bandaged. The door open- 
ed and two persons approached the bed side. I counterfeited 
sleep, and found it was Mary Russell and my nephew. It 
appeared I had been five days in a delirious fever, and Ned, 
poor boy, was expressing the utmost solicitude for my recovery, 
and at the same time cautioning Mary never to let me know 
that he had been there. I could contain myself no longer. 
“Ned,” cried I, “you shall marry the girl,” both started, and 
this, the first sensible thing I had said or done, was taken for 
a fresh proof of insanity. But Isoon convinced them I was 
sane—‘‘ Ned,” I repeated, “you shall marry the girl—you 
shall have half my fortune now, and the rest when your old 
uncle dies.” In short all was reconciled. My old flame and 
her husband came up stairs; I found she had left: off flirting, 
and he had quitted pigeon-wings and puppyism—taken to 
politics and porter, and instead of a consummate coxcomb, 
Three weeks after, Ned 


and Mary were married, and it made me feel quite young 
again to look at the fair and blooming bride, dressed in virgin 
white, and blushing “celestial rosy red—love’s proper hue!” 
And then the bridesmaids skipping about like young fawns ; 
and smirking, giggling, and laughing if a male creature did 
but so much as look at them. I kissed them all around, and 
was pronounced the most gallant old gentleman ever seen in 
those parts, walked a minuet with the bride’s mother,told long 
incomprehensible stories, and was conveyed to bed in a high 
state of excitement ; my head ached in the morning, but got 
better as the day advanced. I leave the moral of this tale to 
the ingenuity of the reader. ZacHariaAn Howarp. 


THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 

Surce our last two young gentlemen haye exposed them- 
selves before the public in a way calculated to draw forth the 
commiseration of their friends and acquaintances. We had 
hoped that the forcible eloquence of thin houses would have 
put a stop to those first appearances; but the nuisance conti- 
nues unabated, and no kind of discouragement seems able to 
extinguish the tragic fires of the “young gentlemen of this 
city.” If these immodest aspirants, in consequence of an im- 
perfect education, or keeping bad company, have been visited 
with an histrionic malady, why do they not go and work it off 
in some barn or spouting-club, and not disgrace the boards of 
a metropolitan theatre with their crude conceptions, awkward 
gestures, and distressing elocution? Do such people really 
imagine that their efforts will afford instruction or gratifica- 
tion to the spectators? Men of eagle genius—Kean, and 
Cooke, and Kemble—had to undergo years of preliminary 
drilling before they were thought worthy to appear upon 
the boards of a decent theatre; then by what spell—“ what 
conjuration, or what mighty magic,” do those misguided 
and ill-informed young men hope at once to attain perfection, 
and successfully personate the highest characters of the drama 
on the boards of the first theatre in the Union? Yet within a 
few months, no less than six persons, answering this descrip- 
tion, have made their debut as Octavian, the best of whom, to 
speak in moderate language; was most execrable. We never 
remember to have seen the tragic more completely burlesqued 
than on one of these occasions, after listening to one of Flo- 
ranthe’s glowing descriptions of the godlike form and features 
of her lover, to behold one of nature’s most insignificant pro- 
ductions come waddling across the stage, who looked more 
like an unfortunate cobbler that had seen better days, than the 
proud and lofty Spanish grandee; and whose voice, when he 
spake of love, sounded like a man’s that had been brought up 
ina swamp—or like an old fisherman’s, a strange combination 
of fog and brandy! In the present case the gentleman that 
attempted Othello failed in the very easiest part of it, namely, 
in colouring or discolouring his countenance; instead of a 
genuine blackamoor, he merely looked like a white man with 
a dirty face. Of his personation of the “wrong’d Othello” 
we say nothing, excepting that Othello was neverso “ wrong’d” 
before. And then, it is also exceedingly disagreeable to see 
the females of the theatre hauled about in the clumsy embraces 
of all sorts of people that choose to make themselves ridicu- 
lous; such things are very easy in private, but 1t requires tact 
and practice to embrace a lady with decency in public. What 
we wonder most at is, how the manager reconciles it to his 
conscience to allow of these proceedings. We are informed 
that the other night the worthy treasurer really felt as if he 
was doing an act of injustice to receive the money that was 
proffered him for admission ; and, moreover, that on a stran- 
ger inquiring the price of tickets, and being answered one 
dollar, Mr Barnes, who happened_to be in the box-office, made 
a precipitate retreat—his cheeks suffused with blushes! The 
manner in which the audience applaud every three words 
that happen to be plainly spoken, is one ef those unaccount- 
able mysteries which it is vain to endeavour tasolve. C. 


——————————————— eee 


THE FINE ARTS. 


INMAN’S PORTRAIT OF VAN BUREN. 

Ir has been insinuated, at divers times, that our worthy 
corporation were not over and above economical in their ex- 
penditure of the city funds, and that the appropriations for 
suppers, Sing-sing excursions, turtles and wines, were uncom- 
monly liberal. We have always maintained that these were 
only the pleasant and indispensable perquisites of office, and 
that upon proper occasions the corporation would be found 
as pinching and parsimonious as they were at other times 


‘frank and free-hearted, and this opinion has proved to be cor- 


rect. 'The manner in which they have haggled and bargain- 
ed about the price of Mr. Inman’s portrait of Van Buren con- 
clusively shows, that however bounteous and unsparing they 
may be when choice viands and cookery are concerned, yet 
in such a mere mechanical art as painting they are deter» 
mined to save as many dollars as possible. We do not know 
whether there is any truth in the report afloat, that one of 
the fathers of the city, noted for acuteness, compared—that 
is measured—the picture with others in the room, and found 
that it lacked three-quarters of an inch in length, and half an 
inch in breadth, and that upon this bemg reported to the 
whole body, they unanimously agreed that a deduction ought 
to be made in consequence of there not being the full quan- 
tity of canvass contracted for. This is probably the ground on 
which the corporation make a stand, as the picture is universal- 
ly allowed, by the best judges, to be a capital likeness, and an 
admirable work of art ; but this, 6f course, all goes for nothing, 
if it isnot full-sized ; and. we presume that no one will dispute 
the axiom laid down by the corporation—that there ought in- 
variably to be more paid for a large picture than a small one. 
Seriously, the late discussion was disgraceful to the city. We 
are always making a noise about the encouragement of paint- 
ing in this country, and contending that its advancement 
does not depend upon aristocratic patronage. Perhaps this 
is true—but painters must have patronage of some kind, and if 
in these United States there is neither aristrocratic, nor fede- 
ral, nor democratic patronage, it follows that United States’ 
artists must be very badly patronised ; and it is this that drives 


all that rise above mediocrity to seek fitting remuneration in 
Europe. Hundreds of New-York merchants are richer than 
Italian princes; but where is there one amongst them that 
takes a young man by the hand, and smooths his path to fame 
and fortune? Mr. Inman bids fair to be the first portrait 
painter this country has produced ; but we presume in a little 
time he also will take his departure for England to return no 
more. Genius cannot be measured by the square foot, or paid 
according to the ordinary computations of time and trouble ; 
and no man who feels it within him will submit to the petty 


bargaining of those who have neither taste nor cee 


- 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


THE GREAT HAARLEM ORGAN. 

I tert Leyden with regret, and pursued my journey te 
Haarlem. The canal’between the two towns is thought very 
fine. The greater part of my stay in this place was spent in 
listening to the famous organ, the finest in the world. It seems 
made up of the very soul and essence of musical harmony. 


| The variety of its tones is astonishing ; and its power of imi- 


tating all instruments, whether single or combined, can neither 
be conceived by those who have not been in Haarlem, nor de- 
scribed by those who have. The warlike flourish of the 
trumpet, the clear note of the octave, and the mellow tone of 
the flute, are heard in beautiful succession, when these appear 
to swell intoa thousand instruments, and the senses are nearly 
overpowered by the united effect of a most powerful and har- 
monious military band, which again sinks away in those more 
gentle and impressive sounds which an organ alone can pro- 
duce. The organist, whose name is Schumann, played a very 
fine battle-piece, in which every imaginable sound of joy and 
sorrow, fear, courage, misery, and despair—were combined 
with the rearing of musketry, the thunderous sweep of can- 
non, and the loud and irresistible charge of a thousand horses; 
and commingled with these, during the dread intervals of 
comparative silence were the shouts of the victors, the lamen- 
tations of the wounded, and the groans of the dying. No 
painting could have presented so clear and terrible a picture 
of two mighty armies, advancing in battle array, mingling 
inthe mortal conflict, and converting the face of nature into 
one universal scene of confusion, dismay, and death. Rarely - 
does music produce an effect upon the mind so permanent as 
either poctry or painting; but, in my own case, there is, in 
this instance, an exception to the general rule. I have lis- 
tened to the “ notes angelical of many a harp,” but never were 
my ears seized with such ravishment as on the evening I 
passed at Haarlem. The organist afterwards took me up to 
the organ-loft, where I was favoured with a near inspection, 
I thought the appearance of the keys very diminutive, when 
contrasted with the sublime effect produced by them. There 
are about five thousand pipes belonging to this organ. The 
largest is thirty-eight feet long, and fifteen inches in diameter. 
There are many pleasant country residences near Haarlem, 
among which Hartkamp should be mentioned, being moro 
particularly interesting, as having been at one time the abode 
of Linneus, and the place where that famous botanist laid 
the foundation of his immortal system. Blackwood. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE RAMBLER. 


No. IX. 


PRIZE TRAGEDIES. 

In days of yore Melpomene was a proud and haughty dame, 
who had to be long and ardently wooed before she would 
vouchsafe her company to any one; she was like one of those 
fair, unreasonable damsels in the age of chivalry, for whose 
sake aman had to endure much abstinence, penance, and 
mortification before he was rewarded with the slightest degree 
of familiarity; but now she is transformed into a mere modern 
miss, who will flirt and keep company with all who take the 
trouble of asking her. And then both her and her votaries 
have become so mercenary. In former times it was “the 
divinity which stirred within them” that prompted tragic poets 
to the creation of those mighty works that have spread a halo 
around their names; now it is a mere matter of dollars and 
cents: ours serve for hire, and undertake to manufacture tra- 
gedies on any given subject that may be dictated to them. On 
one point, however, they have decidedly the advantage; if the 
ancients were superior to the moderns in strength, they are 
far inferior in productiveness; and an author now litters 
more literary offspring ima year, than three or four could 
formerly bring forth in ten. But nature still observes her usual 
laws, and what is produced with so little trouble and in such 
abundance, is sickly and short-lived; whilst the rare, but healthy, 
hardy offspring of the intellects of other years still continue to 
bloom and “ flourish in immortal youth.” 

The great point of inferiority of the ancients to us was 
their ignorance of machinery, the discoveries’in which we 
have applied admirably both to physics and literature. Our 
forefathers were in bodily strength immensely superior to the 
present slim generation, yet by the aid of engines we can do 
more in an hour than they could in a year. So it is with the 
drama. They were giants in intellect, and a tragedy was with 
them a tremendous mental struggle and victory ; with us it is 
a mere mechanical affair. The matter is a trifle, the manner 
allin all. We take an interesting aneédote, put it into turgid 
blank verse, inflate it with bombast and epithets, divide and 
subdivide it into acts and scenes, and by the aid of machinery, 
Scenery, dresses, and decorations, make it go off with more 
nvise and éclat than can be produced by the most striking and 
wonderful delineations of human passion. The curious ana- 
tomy of the heart of man is not half so imposing as the intri- 
cacies of a “‘ grand tramp march ;” and a prolonged mock-com- 
bat and pantomimic style of giving up the ghost are superior to 
the very finest poetry. This is not idle complaining. It isso, 
and will always be so, as long as show is preferred to sense; 
and such things have probably been much in vogue ever since 
Thespis played upon a cart, though it was reserved for the 
present age to be exclusively devoted to them. The “good 
old times” is now generally allowed to be a misnomer, and it 
is foolish to affect to lament over them. The world has greatly 
improved since then ; but certainly in most things connected 
with the drama we have retrograded lamentably. Modern 
comedies are poor enough; but from two-thirds of modern 
tragedies, there isno affectation in saying “heaven deliver us!”* 

The literature of these United States has been. made the 
subject of taunt and ridicule; and it is to be wondered that 
such has so long been the case when the means of remedying 
the defect were so easy. It appears that at any time authors 
can be forced into existence as easily as mushrooms, and it is 
really curious to observe as soon as a five hundred dollar pre- 
mium is offered, what a flood of inspiration deluges the whole 
land! ‘The mere reading of the advertisements created hun- 
creds of tragic poets who never before dreamt of such a thing ; 
and a speculator in quills realized a very handsome profit by 
buying up all the stock within his reach on the first announce- 
ment of the business. The pldyshman quitted his plough 
and wrote a tragedy, the drygood-elerks. neglected their cus- 
tomers and wrote tragedies, the frequenters of nine-pin alleys, 
and similar elegant places of resort, stayed at home o’ nights 
and wrote tragedies; and it is understood that some of them 
were the most unique things of their kind that were ever sub- 
mitted to the eye of man. Tosay nothing of the grammar or 
the chirography, the violations of the simple rules of Webster's 
spelling book were grievous in the extreme; and towards the 
latter end of the fifth act 

‘Murders were done too terrible for the ear."” 
Tn some instances the carnage was immense. ‘T'wo or three 
of the much-enduring committee have scarcely recovered from 


* This is meant to apply generally and not to prize-tragedies in parti- 
eplar, much less to any single production. 


the shock their intellects received, and yet retain a perfectly 
excusable and natural antipathy for the very name of tragedy. 
Considering the manner in which they had to addle their brams 
by perusing all this perilous stuff, there ought certainly to have 
been a benefit for the remuneration of the sufferers—that is, 
the committee. This was the prevailing character of the pieces; 
the authors of whom had taken for their guide Othello’s ex- 
clamation ; “blood, blood, Iago!” and cut short the mortal 
career of their dramatis persone with the most unrelenting 
pens. Others there were of a more lady-like and lachrymatory 
turn, who dealt in 


“Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise, 
Three-piled hyperbole, spruce affectation,”’ 


and preferred tears to blood; but they also, in self-defence, 
were obliged to make away with a great number, as the depth 
of a tragedy now-a-days depends upon the mortality thattakes 
place among the persons brought together ; consequently there 
is twice as strofig an infusion of the tragic in a play where ten 
people are killed; as there is where only five expire. Soldiers, 
citizens, peasants, and such parts as are enacted by supernu- 
meraries whose names are not in the bills, are, however, not 
taken into account, just the sameas in real life, when a great 
outery is made about a dead general, while the rank and file 
rot quietly away without any thing being said about the matter. 

But Mr. Forest, Mr. Forest, what excuse can be made for 
thee! ‘Thou who didst profess to admire the Indian charac- 
ter, and venerate their great and noble qualities. Was it well 
done in thee to single out this persecuted race of beings from 
all the nations and communities of-men on the face of the 
earth, as fit subjects to be hacked and tortured by all the 
poverty-stricken and unfledged poets in the country ? . ‘Call 
you this a backing of your friends?’ Is it not enough that 
they have been driven from house and home, that their lands 
have been forcibly wrested from them, and the graves of their 
fathers violated, but that you must, by holding out a five hun- 
dred dollar inducement, hound on all sorts of people to dra- 
matize the lives of their warriors, and put bad grammar and 
bombast into the mouths of their sachems and orators, that 
when living they would have blushed to utter? True you have 
been the means of bringing one good portrait of the Indian 
on to the stage, and when there you did it ample justice; but 
think, Mr. Forest, of the number of noble chiefs that have 
been resuscitated through your means, and transformed into 
senseless ranting braggadocios. ‘They may not, to be sure,ap- 
pear-in public ; but will not their several vain-glorious authors 
distribute the manuscripts of their unsuccessful efforts among 
their friends and connexions all over the country, merely to 
show the incapacity of the committee, thus rendering the In- 


dian character ridiculous, and adding, as it were, insult to in- 


jury ? If you want more prize tragedies, make the affair gene- 
ral, give the money to the best, but play all that are sent, and 
let us have a laugh at the whole world. Make no more invi- 
dious selections, but let there be classic victims, Grecians and 
Romans, of whom antiquity furnishes an inexhaustible sup- 
ply. Besides, it would be a very difficult matter to make 
another aboriginal tragedy. Indianisms, such as ‘smoking 
the pipe of peace,” and keeping the “chain of friendship 
bright,” sound very well when judiciously and sparingly intro- 
duced ; but it does not answer to compound many long speeches 
entirely of such figurative fragments. 

We perceive Mr. Pelby also advertises for five hundred dol- 
lats worth.of tragic ispiration. To this there can be no ob- 
jection ; he, or any other individual, possesses an undoubted 
right to buy as much bad blank verse as he pleases; but it 
is tobe presumed that there are few real poets who will under- 
take the composition of this most arduous and difficult species 
of writing, requiring genius and imagination of the very first 
order, for the remote prospect of five hundred dollars. Were 
it three or four times that sum then they might try. If this 


were to be the case, and it is hinted that there is a probability 


of such an event, then the whole business ought to be managed 
in a way that would prevent the slightest possibility of undue 
influente; not-that we mean to hint, in the remotest degree, 


\that this has-been the case heretofore, for we are entirely ig- 


norant of the whole transaction; but writing a tragedy is a 
serious affair, and those who adventure should at least have a 
full assurance of fair play. The gentleman who proposes the 
premium ought to stand altogether aloof, and have no concern 
in the appointment of a committee, further than in nominat- 
ing two or three literary gentlemen, with whom he is per- 


sonally unacquainted, to select one. The plays ought to be 
handed to the committee without their knowing by whom they 
were written, or from whence they come; for how many, un- 
known even to themselves, are insensibly biassed by a name ; 
and after that was done, we might say, in the expressive lan- 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 
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PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. _ 
ROSSINI. 


THERE are few circumstances, perhaps, which mere forci~ 
bly indicate the progressive improvement of a country, than to 
perceive the inhabitants evincing a growing attachment to th o the 
fine arts, and affording a fostering patronage to their professors, 
Where music, poetry, and painting, fail to receive support and 
encouragement, it either argues the absence of civilized taste, 
or that the mass of the people are too deeply engrossed in the 
one absorbing pursuit, (business) as a necessary means of €x- 
istence, and are thereby prevented. from indulging in these 
embellishments of life: mere amusement asa relaxation will, 
under any circumstances, be eagerly sought after, but the re- 
fined pleasure and the exquisite gratification resulting from 
an acquaintance with the fine arts, are but coldly felt and only 
partially appreciated by those who are compelled to exert all 
their energies on the every-day concerns of life. 

Assuming these propositions as correct, we may certainly 
claim for the city of New-York the same elevated position 
among the cities of the Union for her patronage of the fine 
arts, which she has long attained by her commercial reputation 
and her vast and growing resources. And in no one branch 
of the sister arts has this rapid improvement been more mani- 
fest than in the advancement of public taste for the best mu- 
sical compositions. The days are gone by when managers 
could draw crowds to listen:to operas shorn of their most diffi- 
cult pieces, and represented only by the stock actors of their 
establishments. . The enterprise and exertions of the caterers 
for public amusements have kept pace with the spirit of their 
patrons ; Phillips and Incledon gave an impetus to the grow- 
ing taste of the public, which the Garcias completely confirm- 
ed: these distinguished professors have been succeeded by a 
galaxy of musical talent, which has rendered the productions 
of the best masters familiar to the public ear, and has 
rendered it conversant with the science of sweet sounds. 
Operas have become the favourite dramatic entertainment of 
the day, and music the fashionable pursuit. . 

Among the masters of this fascinating art none have, in 
modern times, acquired greater celebrity than the popular com- 
poser who forms the subject of our present sketch. 

Rossini has long been the worshiped idol of the European 
musical world, and his-works are equally the favouritecompo- 
sitions of amateurs on this contment. An individual thus 
celebrated, undoubtedly possesses some degree of interest to 
the general reader. A natural and laudable curiosity is ex- 
cited regarding those who have rendered themselves eminent 
in the world by their learning, their prowess, or their efforts 
towards ameliorating the condition of their fellow-men. The 
artist who, by his genius, has added to our list of refined grati- 
fications, creates also a desire to become acquainted with’ his 
private character, and we delight to trace the rise and progress 
of that talent which has placed him on the pedestal of fame 
his established reputation has raised him to.‘ i 

The object of our present notice was born in 1792, at Pesaro, 
a small town in the Papal States, situated on the gulf of Ve- 
nice, It may be truly said of him that he was born to the 
profession in which he has become so deservedly celebrated, 
for his father was a musician, and his mother a public singer. 
Neither of his parents attained any great eminence im their 
art, being ranked among those perambulating professors who 
subsist in Italy by travelling from fair to fair, and occasionally 
accepting engagements from itinerant companies that fall in 
their way. This uncertain mode of life was shared by Rossini 
until he attained the age of twelve years, when he was placed 
by his parents under the care of a professor of music at Bo- 
logna, for the purpose of studying the art asa science. Under 
this master, Rossini was well instructed in the principles of 
singing, in theart of accompanying, and in the rules of counter- 
point. Ina few months after commenting his studies he be- 
came celebrated for his singing in churches, owing to his fine 
soprano voice. From the year 1806, he was capable of sing- 
ing any piéce of music at sight, and great hopes were enter- 
tained of his arriving at future excellence as a public singer. 
His handsome figure and graceful person, aided these prog- 
nostics of his. growing fame, and induced his parents to de- 
termine upon making a tenor of him. The naturally aspiring 
mind of Rossini would not submit to this direction of his 
talents. To be a composer was his aim, and to further his 


views and to enlarge his experience, he quitted Bologna in 
1806, to undertake a musical tour in Romagna. He presided 
at the piano, as leader of the orchestra, at some of the smal! 
towns, and in 1807, entered the lyceum at Bologna, and re- 


guage of the Landon pugilists, “may the best man vin.” C.|/cetved lessons in music from one of its most distinguished 
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professors, father Mattei. A year subsequently he was 
qualified to compose a symphony and a cantata called “Tl 
Piano d@’ Armenia;’” this was his first production of vocal 
music, and is considered as exhibiting proofs of that excel- 
lence he soon attained. He was shortly afterwards selected 
a director of the academy of Concordi. 

In 1810 he was, through the interest of a friend, sent to 
Venice, where he composed a little opera in one act, called “La 
Cambiale de matrimonio.” In the autumn of the following 
year he prepared for representation “L’ Equivoco Stravagante ;” 
and then, re-visiting Venice, produced for the carnival of 1812, 
*L*Inganno Felice.” Experienced judges have detected in 
these early pieces the parent ideas of many of his latest works 
which have established his character, and are considered the 
chefs d’euvre-of Rossini’s compositions. 

At the carnival of Venice in 1813, he produced his celebrated 
“'Tancredi,” a work which immediately created. a kind of 
musical furor. Gondoliers and noblemen were found repeat- 
ing its most favourite airs ; and even in the courts of law the 
judges were compelled to impose silence on the persons pre- 
sent, who were singing the same passages. By the cogno- 
scenti, Cimarosa was declared to have re-visited the world in 
the person of the young master ; andall classes in that music- 
loving country were loud in their praises of the distinguished 
maestro who had furnished them so exquisite a treat in their 
favourite amusement. 

The personal advantages of Rossini have been noticed; these 
circumstances, added to his extensive popularity, rendered him 
an immense favourite with the ladies of these southern climes. 
Many anecdotes of his adventures in this particular might be 
named, but we forbear, merely stating that he is passionately 
devoted to theservice of the fair sex, and is as enthusiasticin his 
attachments ofthis nature,as heis devoted tothescience in which 


was also announced that he would producé a new opera during 
his temporary stay, a promise, however, which was not ful- 
filled. He has since been appointed to the direction of the 
Acadamie Musique at Paris, where he has composed many of 
his generally approved works, some of which have been 
criticised as being only expansions of his former productions, 
embellished and altered to suit the taste of the nation who 
has thus appropriated his labours-to itself. His last produc- 
tion, “Guillaume Tell,” has called forth all the enthusiasm of 
that impassioned people. After its first representation the 
singers and musicians of the grand opera assembled before 
his residence and serenaded him with the choicest pieces from 
this work, as a testimonial of their admiration of his talents. 
An assembled crowd witnessed the performance, and assisted 
in the enthusiasm excited by the scene. 

Rossini is reported to compose with wonderful rapidity ; 
his celebrated ‘Di tanti palpiti,” is said to have been the 
work of only a few minutes, and bears in Italy the title of the 
Rice air,” from having been composed while waiting for a 
plate of rice he had ordered his servant to prepare on return- 
ing home one day to dinner—the piece was finished before the 
dish was brought. to him. 

We have noticed the high opinion Rossini holds of his 
talents; intoxicated with praise from his earliest youth he is 
conscious of his own glory, and has been heard frequently to 
assert, that “he does not see why Rossini should not hold the 
same rank as a general of division or a minister of state. The 
latter has drawn a’ great prize in the lottery of ambition, 
Rossini has drawn a great prize in the lottery of nature.” 

During his short residence in England, many anecdotes 
were circulated illustrative of his vanity; it was reported 
among others that he had even carried it to the height of 
offending the sovereign by its display during the performance 


he is so completely successful. With the fickleness frequently || of some of his pieces at Carlton palace, at which he presided. 
the characteristic of genius, he is reported to have been evan-||One anecdote we shall repeat as being generally understood 
escent and changeable in his ardent attentions to his female||to be a fact, and with it will close our sketch of this celebrated 


admirers. 
and shortly afterwards visited his family at Bologna, to whom 
he was passionately attached. During his absence his mother 
was his only correspondent; the letters he addressed to her were 
strikingly indicative of the high estimation in which Rossini 
holds his talents ; they were directed, “‘'To the most honour- 
ed Signora Rossini, mother of the celebrated composer in Bo- 
jogna.” 

Theextraordinary popularity that Rossini so rapidly attain- 
ed did not exempt him from the severity of criticism ; he was 
charged with transgressing the rules of composition. He 
agreed with them, and excused himself by saying that he 
never read his manuscripts twice over. ‘I have scarcely six 
weeks to compose an opera in,” said. he.. “ During the first 
month I amuse myself; the last fortnight comes; every 
morning I write a duet or an air, which is rehearsed in the 
evening. How is it possible that I can perceive an error in 
the accompaniments ?” 

From Bologna, Rossini was engaged to visit all the towns 
in Italy where there was a theatre, He composed five or six 
operas in a year, which were received with greater‘or less suc- 
cess; for no mediocrity is observable in these cases in Italy, 
where a rapturous and almost exelusive admiration of music 


exists. 
About the year 1814 the fame of Rossini caused him to be 


engaged at Naples, to produce for the Neapolitan theatres two 
operas a year, for several years; a task he performed with 
ease, much to the surprise and annoyance of the inhabitants, 
who were astonished that there should be so great a composer 
in the world who was not a Neapolitan. At Naples he com- 
posed his brilliant “ Elizabetta regina d’Ingelterra,” and there 
also became acquainted with Mademoiselle Colbrand, who 
subsequently became Madame Rossini. 


pression which are perceptible through Rossini’s late produc- 
tions, Mademoiselle Colbrand had been for some years the 
prima donna of the theatre at Naples; but age had laid his 
iron hand upon her powers, and Rossini, enamoured with the 
lady, gave way to her repeated solicitations to give her such 
music as she was yet capable of executing with effect. 

After the success of “ Elizabetta,” Rossini went to Rome, 
and at the earnival in 1816, produced “ Torvoldo e Dorliska,” 
and his master-piece the “ Barbiere de Seville.’ He then re- 
turned to Naplesand produced “La Gazetta,” and afterwards 
* Otello,” from thence to’ Rome for “Cenerentola,” and to 


In the autumn of 1812, he was engaged at Milan ; || man, 


To this lady has| 
been traced many of the deviations from true dramatic ex-| 


At a musical party, given by one of the nobility during 
Rossini’s stay in London, he was invited to attend; the assem- 
blage was brilliant in the extreme, and the great maestro was 
the universal point of attraction. The duke of Wellington 
was also present, and during a temporary cessation of the 
music, was promenading the rooms with a distinguished 
peeress, noted for her musical taste. Rossini, elated by the 
flattering distinction awarded to him so liberally during the 
evening, stepped up to'the lady, and taking her vacant‘arm 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, my lady, you are between the two greatest 
men of the age.’ The duke, perhaps overpowered by the 
compliment, turned away without noticing the flattering allu- 
sion to his greatness, and the peeress enjoyed a hearty laugh 
at the whimsical union of talent, which the celebrated com- 
poser had so modestly made. H*. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


RATIONAL POETS. 
“ Ours are the days of fact, not fable.’’ 

Norwirustranpine the trite lamentation which so often 
falls from the lips of age, accompanied with a lackadaisical 
elevation of the eye-brows, and a melaneholy shake of the 
head, “ah, it was not so in my times,” I am inclined to 
think no times were ever superior to the present Have we 
not steam-boats and rail-roads ?—(the advantages of which 
have been too cleverly exhibited, by the inimitable pen of C. 
to require one syllable here)—and more wonderful still, have 
we not rational poets ? Sane lunatics or wise fools would not 
have conveyed a more incongruous idea to the minds of our 
forefathers ; for in their days the proximity of genius to folly 
was never doubted, and any parent of common sense, whose 
child manifested symptoms of poetry, considered the evil more 
to be deprecated than a defect of vision or speech, being more 
certainly incurable than either. Every movement of the lis- 
per in numbers was watched. At table tureens and dishes 
were carefully moved out of his reach, lest hé might mistake 
either for the bread-basket, and plunge his hand into their 
smoking contents; and many a cattious two-and-two-make- 
four character, who happened to be seated next him, trembled 
whenever he seized his cup at the possibility that his face 
might receive its dregs instead of the slop-bowl. If he walk- 
ed out to enjoy the freshness of the byeeze, and pursue his 
fancies undisturbed, were there not innumerable chances 


Milan for “La Gazza Ladra.” On his return to Naples he ||against his ever returning? Might he not step off the dock 


produced “L’ Armide,” and afterwards “ Moise.” 


In 1824 his||in the belief that he was stepping into his own door? Or 


‘astonishing popularity induced the proprietor of the King’s||should he enter a vessel for the purpose of examining its 
theatre, in London, to engage him to superintend the orches-||construction, he would probably be borne away to whatever 
tra at the performance of his most celebrated productions; it || port it was destined, without his cogmoscence ! 


That mental aberration, called absence, which had ever 
been the attendant of genius would, of course,| ead to similar 
extravagances; and a dirty, slovenly booby, ungartered and 
unbonneted, stood before their imaginations as the future re- 
presentative of a respectable name and vast possessions. And 
was not poverty, the poet’s handmaid, nay his very spouse, 
united to him by a tie indissoluble, save by death? Was 
not the child of their affections doomed to spend his nights 
a homeless wanderer, like Johnson and Savage—or like Otway, 
perish for a crust of bread? Blessed, immeasurably blessed, 
are parents of the present day unvisited by such distressing 
forebodings. Thanks to the matter-of-fact atmosphere 
which surrounds us, a person may wear good comfortable, 
nay, even fashionable clothing without losing his repu- 
tation as a mam of genius. In order to establish a character 
for originality, it is no longer necessary to resort to eccen- 
tricity ; and the exclamation shall soon be forgotten, which 
in by-gone days invariably marked the appearance of any 
one exceedingly outre and ungainly, “ What a queer looking 
fellow ; he must be a genius!” In this spirit was a remark 
made a few days since by a friend, while walking with me in 
Broadway, on being informed whom the person we were 
meeting (wrapped in the immensity of a patrician cloak, 
whose texture and tassels bespoke a solicitude in the wearer 
for style as well as comfort) was—‘ That she never expected 
to see so costly a covering on a poet’s shoulders.” But she 
is one of those obsoletes, who know more of past ages than 
of the present. Her books are her chosen companions, 
and in the inconsiderable space of a few feet, bounded by 
four walls, does she study human nature, instead of' pursuing 
the present peripatetic mode of seeking knowledge in the 
variety and bustle of a crowded street. In a dejected tone 
she added, ‘‘Do you know what a dandy H. is becoming ?’ 
and greatly scandalized was my antiquated friend, at hearing 
the uniform neatness of the poet attributed to “a decent re- 
spect for the opinions of mankind.” ‘ Oh,” said J, to fill up 
the measure of her astonishment, ‘‘had you seen how grace- 
fully he danced at the ball the other evening, and how much 
he appeared to enjoy this recreation, you would peek some 
other criterion whereby to judge of a man’s rs than 
either rags or melancholy.” ‘To reconcile facts with long 
cherished opinions, she gravely remarked, that ‘‘So sweet 
and caustic and sparkling a poet, so prompt and undeviating 
a man of business, so.trim and decided a fashionable, and so 


amiable a companion must be consilered an anomaly.’ But 
we of the nineteenth century know better. 
Nor is this state of rationality confined to one sex. . Blue- 


tsm, which destroyed the domestic comfort of many an un- 
fortunate fellow in the last century, extinguishing every 
gleam of sprightliness and conviviality from the social hearth, 
where is it now? For my part, I never knew but one bas. 
blew; and to this complexion was she brought by the inju- 
dicious treatment of foolish parents. A slight deformity, and 
an unprepossessing physiognomy, first induced the suppost- 
tion that she might be imbued with that ethereal essence 
which raises its possessor above the tangible things of earth ; 
for numerous were the instances of bright and lofty spirits 
inhabiting a form clumsy and unsymmetrical. Her extreme 
irritability was another favourable symptom, for who had not 
heard of Pope’s peevishness, and Johnson’s dogmatism, and 
Swift’s asperity 2? And then, instead of romping with her 
young companions, she would sit in the chimney-corner, 
gazing for hours, at the fire, book in hand. Although this 
arose from indolence, it was hailed as the presage of future 
greatness. To-educate so studious and intellectual a being 
like less gifted females, would be to clip the wings of genius, 
and condemn her to trot through the world, instead of soar. 
ingaboveit. Eyes that could roll in a fine frenzy, were not 
made to count the threads of a sampler, or pore over a thread- 
bare garment; that head, surrounded with a glory, ‘such as 
Lady Morgan’s novice used to wear,” and from which had 
issued such strains as the following, 


“Ye gentles all, I pr’ythce, pray, 

Come listen to my roundelay ; 

About a knight of high renown, 

Who wither’d ’neath a lady’s frown ; 

His eyes were as soft as the concave of blue, 

And his dark raven locks were as black as my shoe ;” &c. 


should never be compelled to waste its energies in a round of 
vulgar household duties.. The result was, that after jilting 
several worthy men, who were unable to stand a literary test, 
one being ignorant of the difference between the anapestic 
and iambic measure; another at fault respecting the archi- 
tecture of the tower of Babel; and a third so gothic as to 
prefer ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray” to “ Una voce poco fa,” she settled 
down into a conceited, petulant, disputatious, slatternly bas 
|blew ; the derision of both the literate and illiterate. 
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How different is my sweet and unpretending friend S. 


whose superior intellect enables her to discover more clearly | 


|ongitude, and end tne easy transitions in Warren’s blacking 
or Rowland’s washball, (that great labour-saving invention, 


the path of duty, while correct principles lead her to pursue | whose virtues are so potent that by merely applying it to 


it! Unobtrusive manners shield her from public observation, 

for she well knows at what a sacrifice woman frequently pur- | 
chases notoriety. Few of those who admire the SEvOEiny| 
gentleness, and modesty which render her family circle so 
interesting a place, are aware of the brilliancy of her genius; | 
their ears are charmed with strains of touching melody, but 
the minstrel is unseen. 

Rejoice and be exceeding glad, ye poets, that the sentence| 
of proscription is reversed, which deprived you of fellowship | 
with the comforts and luxuries of life. Eat, drink, and be 
merry, for ye are no longer outcasts from the smoking board | 
and the festive hall; no longer are ye doomed to hunger, 
and thirst, and nakedness here, that ye may gain a name 
hereafter; neither is it necessary that the outward man should | 
be made to appear ridiculous, in order that the inner man 
should receive due respect. 

Nothing, I am persuaded, but this improved state of things | 
saved my friend O. from being a fool. A lively imagination, 
sparkling wit, a vigorous intellect, and a distaste for the ordi- 
nary routine of business, kept him early in life vacillating, | 
and apparently indolent; but the suggestions of friends, that 
poetry was fitter for a dessert than for a regular meal, and| 
that as he could not subsist on air, it behoved him to procure | 
by his exertions more substantial food, aided by his own good | 
sense, has made him a respectable anil useful citizen in this} 
“ bank-note world.” Although he has not cut the acquain- 
tance of his early favourites, the muses, he receives no calls) 
during business hours, but many a delightful tete-a-tete 
occurs to sweeten his leisure, and render home the most en-| 


chanting spot in the wide world. A. | 


A CHAPTER ON ADVERTISEMENTS, 

The present age, it has been well remarked, is distinguished 
from all others by the rapid increase of that species of litera- 
ture which has from some occult reason obtained the name of 
periodical. Magazines, reviews, journals which are not diur- 
nal, as from the name one might naturally infer, but weekly, 
semi-weekly, monthly, quarterly, and annual—medleys, and| 
miscellanies of every possible description have for the last 
twenty years sprung up like mushyooms all around us; and in 
nine instances out of ten, have “vanished into thin air’ with 
atapidity equal to that of their production; leaving behind 
them, in most cases, names worthy of immortality, and sundry | 
unpaid bills fortypes and paper. The devil, a personage here-| 
tofore held in awful fear and dignified abhorrence, has been| 
brought into familiar acquaintance with multitudes of respec- | 

table | persons, whose grandmothers would have fainted at his| 
very name. Capital cobblers have been converted into misera- 
ble poets; lordlings and titled dames of high- degree have es- 
chewed Almacks, and addicted themselves unto Murray and} 
Colburn ; abandoned Brighton and Hyde-park for Albemarle- 
street, and substituted composition for card-playing as the| 
solace of their midnighthours. Authorship, once vulgar, has| 
become genteel; poets live in palaces and fare sumptuously 
every day; the race of poor devils par excellence, is extinct ; 
and publishers buy titles now, as well as title-pages. But} 
there is one branch of periodical literature which far surpasses | 
all others in extent, variety, and importance. I mean that) 
which is generally called advertizing, which is in itself a host 
‘omprising many subdivisions. If we consider its extent, we 
find that no other species of writing can compare with it— 
“none but itself can be its parallel.” Every object of human 
cupidity, dislike, anxiety, or interest, may be found the sub- 
ject of an advertisement; each trade and profession finds itself 


- x mee 
at some time or other obliged to resort to this mode of seeking || away ; 


or communicating information. 
nothing more than the concoction of a letter, or the perpetra- 


his hands, the happy purchaser’s teeth are whitened, his hair 


unprecedented purity ;) and ending with the ne plus ultra of 
talent in the shape of Mr. Joseph Strickland’s bull-pups and 
real Kimikles. Among these gems of literary excellence, might, 
perhaps, be ranked those amiable effusions which have exis- 
tence only during those important epochs generally known as 
“election times ; when modest gentlemen, who by their own 
showing have no earthly claims, come forward to ask the suff- 
rages of the public, something after this fashion : 
To the independent republican electors of 
GentTLEMEN—The period appointed by legislative wisdom 
for the election of state representatives having at length arriv- 
ed, I humbly ‘erave permission again to offer myself to your 
notice as a most unworthy, though zealous candidate for the 
representation of your powerful and independent county. 
Should Irest my claim upon the adequacy of my abilities to 
this momentous trust, I should be at once obliged to abandon 
|jevery hope of success. But if in thisrespect I may be deemed 
unequal to a responsibility so awful; if on former occasions 
you should have sometimes found reason to complain of the 
imbecility of my judgment ; if, conscious of that imbecility, I 
have always shrunk from debate and left the field to bolder 
orators; if in the honest easiness of my credulity I have fre- 
quently suffered myself to be drawn into the support of 
measures which I went determined to oppose, or to oppose 
such as upon all principle I ought to have supported; if for 


|| this reason I have invariably absented myself from the house 


during the discussion of the gravest and most critical questions 
let me at. least enjoy the noble boast that the most gifted of my 
competitors cannot rival me in the purity of my intentions, 
the fervour of my zeal, and the soundness of my political prin- 
ciples. I have the honour, gentlemen, with the most profound 
respect and deference, to be your very obedient, very humble 
servant, Timorny Brarnvess. 


at least to a portion of the reading public, are the innumera- 
ble catalogues of “wants”? which are daily exhibited to the 
eager gaze of all newspaper readers. From among an invalu- 
able collection of notices of this description which I have 
gathered together in the course of my multifarious reading, I 
seleet the following as an illustratiom of the natural tendency 
of the human mind to undervalu¢its own pretensions, and to 
overrate those properties of others which it seeks to appropriate 
to its own advantage oremolument. _ 
Matrimony—important to adventurers. 
Experience having satisfactorily demonstrated to the adver- 
tiser the fact that happiness is more likely to be acquired in 


|| the married than in the single state, he is induced to resort to 


this method of seeking a companion, in whose person may be 


|| found united every requisite of matrimonial felicity ; the ad- 


vertiser will with frankness declare the extent of his wishes 
in order to save trouble in useless applications, he being him- 
self an advantageous party, and perfectly serious in his propo- 
sitions. 

The lady must have every charm of person, the advertiser's 
taste being in this respect unusually fastidious; her age must 
not be more than twenty-one, to be proved if required by the 
oath of her parents or relatives. Her fortune must be hand- 
some; the advertiser having lately been unfortunate in busi- 
ness, and being past the middle age, feels unwilling to begin 
the world anew. Not being accustomed to confinement, the 
advertiser must be master of his own hours, and will expect 
|'to be received with good-humour on his return, though long 
the lady will, however, find no want of amusement in 


Pens that in general aim at || bis absence, the education of his five children by a former 


||marriage having been entirely neglected, which will furnish 


tion of a bill, (horresco referens) must sometimes turn their | 


energies to the writing of a“‘notice”’ in the newspaper. 
different species of advertisements ‘are innumerable. 


The! 
There | 


her with abundant occupation. The advertiser being taciturn 
and somewhat soured’in his temper, looks for unvarying viva- 
||city and animation which may amuse him in his gloomy mo- 


is the endless family of puffs; those most modest and veracious| ments, but tobe restrained when he is not in the humour for 


compositions which in our own country have attained a height | 


of excellence that throws completely in the back ground the| 


rival efforts of foreign ingenuity. A small sized, but very in- 
teresting volume might be filled with judicious selections from | 


among the glowing flowers of this description, which daily} 


“‘waste their sweetness on the desert air’ in the columns of 
our newspapers; much ingenuity also might be shown in re- 
ducing them to their various classes, beginning with the obvi-| 
ous and inartificial boast of unequalled excellenee and Cecil 


playful sallies. 


his age ; and would expect his wife to read him to sleep, being 
subject to a confirmed asthma which often deprives him of rest. 
Any lady whom this may suit, having all the necessary 
qualities, will apply;jn person to the advertiser at No. — 
Bowery, near the fork of the roads; he lodges over a barber’s 
shop, in the third story. : 
P. S.—Being nice in his eating, will require his wife to at- 


brushed, and, in short, his whole person is exalted toa state of 


ject to colds in the head, iron spectacles, blue coat s 


But perhaps the most interesting of these modest effusions, | 


Advertiser snores, but not much more than is usual in men of, 
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Qnd. P. S.—If the lady should call when other gentlemen 


are in the room, which may readily. happen, having a number 
of old cronies who are in the habit of calling at all hours to 
take a pipe with him, the advertiser will be known by his dress, 
which he has worn for the last fifteen years, namely, a paper 
cap which he uses on account of being a little belapeey sub- 


faded’ but genteel, striped seersucker vest, and duck 
loons rather short. _ To prevent all mistakes, takes 


most constantly. 
; [To be concluded inour next.] 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE GOLD-HEADED CANE. st 

Tus is the quaint title of a somewhat singular and not 
uninteresting work, of which the second edition has just 
issued from the London press. It purports to be the narrative 
of a gold-headed cane, presented to the new College of Physi- 
cians by Mrs. Baillie, and which had been successively carried 
by Drs. Radcliffe, Mead, Askew, Pitcairn, and (her own 
lamented and far-celebrated husband, ) Matthew. The arms of 
these eminent physicians are said to be engraved on the head 
of the cane, and they form the vignettes of the five chapters 
into which this little volume is divided. 

The favoured cane, when deposited in a common closet 
of the library, on the twenty-fourth of June, 1825, the day 
before the opening of the new college, heard with dismay that 
it was no longer to be carried about, but to be kept amongst 
the relics of that learned body. 
rity which was thenceforth to be its destined lot: 

“Formerly the entrée of palaces had been open to me; I 
had been freely admitted into the houses of the great and the 
rich, but now I-was doomed to darkness, and condemned to 
occupy the corner of a library—spacious and splendid, it must 
be allowed, but where I was surrounded by nothing but the 
musty manuscripts of defunct doctors.” 

We can well sympathize with the jeremiad of the thrice- 
honoured staff, which had, for nearly two centuries, been en- 
closed in the firm and familiar grasp of the pulse-feelers and 
purse-drainers of Charles the second, William the third and 
his Queen Mary, George the first, George the second, ditto 
the third, and ditto the fourth. ‘To how many important se- 
crets had it not been accessary? Of how many unsuspected 
but potent causes of political discord“and national commotions 


had it not been privy ? How many clues might it not give to 


the obscure and inexplicable portions of the history of the fast- 
anchored isle, the hue-and whole tenor of which may have, 
perhaps, been connected with the coeval existence of a head- 
ache, a toothache, or some other equally important ache! 
Much and weighty is the import of the matter entrusted unto 
its memory; so heavy, indeed, is the charge, that it cannot 
be supported. And master gold-headed cane, like many a 
companion of the male sex, must, forsooth, disburthen i 

in part at least of its heavy and responsible load. While it was 
still enfolded in the gentle pressure of the soft and delicate 
hand, whose science-guided tact could designate the seat of 
each disorder which flesh is heir to, its desire for utterance, 
its aspirations for literary fame, had been kept down and hush- 


ed. Now that it was laid aside, and the very fashion which 


had erewhile not only.countenanced and authorized, but ac- 
tually enforced its attendance upon the primates of the faculty, 
had banished it, together with the full-bottomed wig, from the 
very light of day, now it could no longer be silent. In its 
retirement it would still exert its influence, and raise its voice 
in eulogy of times by-gone, times redolent of its freedom, its 
delight, its glory! It would, in short narrate its memoirs, and 
to these we shall devote a short space, premising that they have 
relation rather to the general history than to any medical lo- 
calities. Had they not prepossessed this attractive character 
they would not have founda passing notice in the columns of 
the New-York Mirror. 

Of its early condition, before it was furnished with a head, 
or separated from the vulgar mass of wooden rods that belong 
alike to knave and lord, our worthy cane has, like all newly 
elevated grandees, no recollection whatever; “but,” says 
he, “I shall never forget the fixst consultation at which I was 
present.” 

“Tt was in the autumn of 1689. My master, Dr. Radcliffe, 
had just then returned from a distant journey in the country, 
and was much fatigued, when an urgent message reached him 
at his house in Bow-street, Covent-garden. Snatching me up, 
he hurried into his carriage, and set off with all speed for 


prehensible cheapness ; thence rising upwards to those inge-| tend to the cooking when he has company ; on other occasions Kensington-house. This irregular edifice, which had recently 
nious specimens of the art eulogistic which begin with, he always dines from home, rot beitig accustomed to have al| been purchaséd by the crown of the second earl of Notting- 


‘Vombuctoo, the emperor Alexander, or the- discovery of the! 


|table set every day. 


= # 


m, had undergone several alterations, and received pame 


Tt thus laments the obscu- ~ 
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additions hastily put together for the immediate accommoda- 
tion of the court. The edifice itself was not extensive, hav- 
ing rather the appearance of the genteel villa of a nobleman 
than that of a royal mansion; and the gardens were upon a 
small scale, but kept in the neatest possible order. From the 
town of Kensington the approach was by a double row of 
large elm trees, leading to the north entrance of the house, 
through an unenclosed field, which was at that time disfigured 
by a gravel-pit. Here, however, afterwards, the skill of the} 
famous gardeners of the day, Loudon and Wise, was employ- 
ed; and the cut yew and variegated holly hedges were taught 
’ to imitate the lines, angles, bastions, scarps, and counter-scarps 
of a regular fortification. This curious upper-garden, known 
by the name of the siege of Troy, was long the admiration of 
every lover of that kind of trim horticultural embellishment. 

“ We were ushered through a suite of several rooms, plainly 
but handsomely furnished by Simon de Brienne ; and it seem- 
ed to me that the doctor assumed a more lofty air, and walked 
with a firmer step, and I was conscious of a gentle pressure of 
his hand as he stopped and gazed for a moment on the like- 
ness of the founder of the college of physicians, Dr. Linacre, 
painted by Holbein, which was hanging in one of the rooms, 
amongst the royal portraits of the Henries, and several others 
of the kings and queens of England and Scotland. 

“On entering the sick chamber, which was a small cabinet 
in the south-east angle of the building, called the writing- 
closet, a person of a grave and solemn aspect, apparently 
about forty years of age, of aslim and weak body, brown hair, 
and of middle stature, was seen sitting in an arm-chair, and 
breathing with great difficulty. The naturally serious charac- 
ter of the king (for it was his majesty William the third) 
was rendered more melancholy by the distressing symptoms of 
an asthma, the consequence of the dregs of the small-pox, 
that had fallen upon his lungs. In the absence of the fit, and 
at other times, his sparkling eyes, large and elevated forehead, 
and acquiline nose, gave a dignity to his countenance, which 
though usually grave and phlegmatic, was said in the day of 
battle to be susceptible of the most animated expression. ‘Doc- 
tor,’ said the king, ‘Bentinck (earl of Portland) and Zule- 
stein (earl of Rochford) have been urgent with me that I 
should again send for you; and though I have great confidence 
in my two body-physicians here, yet I have heard so much of 
your great skill that I desire you will consult with Bidloo and 
Lawrence, whether some other plan might not be adopted.’ 

“ The king seldom spoke so long-at a time, his conversation 
being “usually dry and repulsive; and here his majesty’s 
speech was interrupted by a deep cough, and he sank back in 
his chair exhausted. ‘ May it please your majesty,’ said Dr. 
Radcliffe, ‘I must be plain with you, sir: your case is one of 
danger, no doubt, but if you will adhere to my prescriptions, 
I will engage to do you good. The rheum is dripping on your 
lungs, and will be of fatal consequence to you unless it be 
otherwise directed.’ ” 

The consultation was short—the remedies were changed—\ 
and the king got well. 

We are next introduced to her majesty Queen Mary. Her 
person was majestic, and calculated to inspire respect, and her 
conversation (when,she was not much agitated) indicated a 
fine and cultivated understanding. She had read much in 
history and divinity, but her studies were early interrupted by 
an obstruction to her sight. ‘She was ever active, and so in- 
dustrious that she wrought many hours a day herself with 
her ladies and maids of honour working about her, while one 
read to them all.” Such employment was well befitting a 
queen, and would not ill become any rational woman, titled or 
untitled, gifted with wealth or only enjoying a competency, 
fashionable or unfashionable, whether domiciliated in a palace 
at London, or in a three-story brick house in the city of New- 
York: The very tapestry which adorned the sides of her 
chamber was the work of the queen’s own hands, as were 
also the coverings of the chairs. This royal model of domes- 
tic virtue fell a victim to the small pox. ; 

That celebrated warrior, Prince Eugene, who had won such 
brilliant laurels in France and Hungary, is the next eminent 
character of which we have aslight sketch. Dr. Radcliffe in- 
vited the prince to dinner; a large party of the nobility and 
several topping merchants were engaged to meet him. Know- 
ing the enmity of Eugene to every thing French, and anxious 
to pay extraordinary attention to his guest, he gave orders for 
dinner accordingly. “Let there be no ragouts,’ said he, “no 
kickshaws of France ; but let us treat the prince as a soldier. 
He shall have a specimen of true English hospitality. I will 
have my table covered with barons of beef, jiggets of mutton, 


| 


and thoughtful, yet rather vigilant than sparkling; but his 
manner was peculiarly graceful, and he descended to an 
easy equality with those who conversed with him; the shape 
of his person was remarkably erect and beautiful; still, with 
all his condescension, and though he was affable to every one, 
it was evident that he rather suffered the presence of much 
company.” He was greatly pleased with the doctor’s enter- 
tainment, and was loud in his praise of some seven years’ old 
beer, which was then in tap. 

We inust not, however, forget the doctor himself, whose .in- 
tercourse with exalted personages has been the means of in- 
troducing us plebeians to the honour of their acquaintance. 
Few physicians ever enjoyed.a more splendid celebrity or am- 
ple income than Radcliffe. ‘The anecdote is well known 
which imputes his success to a misapprehension on the part 
of a lady of very high rank, who being taken remarkably ill, 
and incidentally visited by him while he was labouring under 
the effects of a debauch, and sensible of his. situation, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ drunk, by heaven!’ applied the remark to her own 
situation, which was appositely identical with his own, and 
to secure his secresy gave him her patronage, and introduced 
him to court. Of this our worthy cane makes no mention, 
It thus examines the source of its first master’s superiority ; 

“Jt was clear that his erudition had nothing to do with it; 
but though there was something rude in the manner in which 
he frequently disparaged the practice of others, yet it could not 
be denied that his general good sense and practical knowledge 
of the world distinguished him from all his competitors. He 
was remarkable for his apt and witty replies, and always ready 
in suggesting expedients.” 

With the following anecdote we shall close the article, in- 
tending to resume the thread of the story, as contained in the 
notice of Mead, Askew, Pitcairn, and Baillie. 

Dr. Radcliffe was once sent for to visit a gentleman afilicted 
with a violent inflammation of the throat. No application, 
either internal or external, had been of the least service. He 
requested the lady to order a hasty-pudding to be made with- 
out delay, and when it was done he desired that his own ser- 
vants might bring it up stairs. Having given them his private 
instructions, he thus addressed them as soon asit was put upon 
the table before the patient—“ Come, Jack and Dick, eat as 
quickly as possible, you have had no breakfast this morning.” 
The faithful orderlies *- to with their spoons to devour the 
contents of the ample dish, but Dick dipped his instrument 
twice to Jack’s once. Upon this a quarrel arose ; the-comba- 
tants first discharged spoonsful of hot pudding at each other’s 
faces, and finally hurled handsful, till they emptied the platter. 
This scene excited so hearty a fit of langhter in the patient 
that the quinsey burst, and the doctor had the credit of the 


of strangers will increase the population»of this city one-tifth, 
our streets will be crowded with new faces, places of amuse- 
ments remunerated for their past losses, and business and 
pleasure once more go hand in hand over our good metropolis. 


Union of the States.—The following are the closing remarks 
of Mr. Webster’s second speech in the senate of the United 
States, in reply to Mr. Hayne, on the land question. A more 
eloquent appeal to the patriotic feelings and understandings 
of men we have never read : 

“T profess; sir, in my career hitherto, to have kept steadily 
in view the prosperity and honour of the whole country, and 
the preservation of our federal union. It is to that union we 
owe our safety at home, and our consideration and dignity 
abroad. It isto that union that we are chiefly indebted for what- 
ever makes us most proud of our country. That union we 
reached only by the discipline of our virtues, in the severe 
school of adversity. It had its origin in the necessities of dis- 
ordered finance, prostrate zommerce, and ruined credit. Un 
der its benign influences these great interests immediately 
awoke, as from the dead, and sprang forth with newness of 
life. Every year of its duration has teemed with fresh proofs 
of its utility and its blessings; and although our territory has 
stretched out wider and wider, and our population spread far- 
ther and farther, they have not outrun its protection or its 
benefits. It has been to us all a copious fountain of national, 
social, and personal happiness. I have not allowed myself, 
sir, to look beyond the union, to see what might lie hidden in 
the dark recess behind. I have not coolly weighed the chances 
of preserving liberty, when the bonds that unite us together 
shall be broken asunder.’ I have not accustomed myself to 


hang over the precipice of disunion, to see whether, with my 
short sight, I can fathom the depth of the abyss below; nor 
could I regard him as a safe counsellor in the affairs of this 
government, whose thoughts should be mainly bent on con- 
sidering, not how the union should be best preserved, but how 
tolerable might be the condition of the people when it shall 
be broken up and destroyed. 

“While the union lasts we have high, exciting, gratifying 
prospects spread out before us, for us and our children. Be- 
yond that I seek not to penetrate the veil. God pate that in 
my day at least that curtain may not rise. God grant that 
on my vision never may be opened what lies behind. When 
my eyes shall be turned to behold, for the last time, the sun 


in heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken and 
dishonoured fragments of a once glorious union; on states 
dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on a land rent with civil 
feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood! Let their 
last feeble and Jingering glance rather behold the gorgeous 


cure. We may truly exclaim, then, with Homer, 


‘© A wise physician, skilled our wounds to heal, 
Is more than armies to the public weal !”” 
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Moore's Life of Byron.—Our readers must not attribute the 
want of a notice of this long expected work in our number of 
this week to indolence or negligence, or any other improper 
or discreditable reason, We did intend and hope to say some- 
thing of its merits; but the fact is, that upon a careful and 
honest perusal, we have found it a work of so much greater 
magnitude and importance than we had expected; so much 
more honourable both to its subject and its author (or rather 
editor) than we had hoped; so much more full of excellent 
and interesting, and withal new matter, than we had thought 


to write of it as it deserves, (even supposing the ability to do 
so to be within us, a question touching which we have some 
|misgivings, ) we have not had the necessary leisure at our com- 
mand. If it were enough to say how much we are delighted 
with it, what intense and gratified interest it has given us in 
reading, and how anxiously we look for the second volume, 
then our duty would have been light; but “ Moore’s Life of 
Byron” deserves more than this; and to do by it as it ought 
to be done by, and as we desire to do by it, we must have time. 


Spring.—-Our tardy spring is come at last, and vegetation is 
bursting forth in every direction ; nature has at length become 
sensible of the genial influence of the sun, thrown off her 
wintry garment, and arrayed herself in her gay and brilliant 
robes of green. In this capricious climate of oursit is aston- 
ishing to see the almost miraculous change produced by two or 
three days of mild weather in succession. But it is not on 
inanimate nature alone that spring is exerting its genial 


by his unassuming modesty, his easy address and affable be- 


schemes are formed, old projects carried into execution, and 


and legs of pork.” At table the prince delighted every ve the minds of men feel its cheering. influence; new 


haviour, ‘His aspect was erect and composed, his eye lively 


* 


‘all is once more noise and bustle. Ina-week or two the influx 


ensign of the republic, now known and honoured throughout 
the earth, still full high advanced, its arms and trophies 
streaming in their original lustre, not a stripe erased or pol- 
luted, nor a single star obscured—bearing for its motto no 
such miserable interrogatory as— What is all this worth ?— 
Nor those other words of delusion and folly—Laberty first 
and Union afterwards—but every where, spread all over in 
characters of living light, blazing on all its argple folds, as they 
float over the sea and over the land, and in every wind under 
the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every true 
American heart—Liberty and Union, now and for ever, one 
and inseparable.’ 


Grand Gala.—Extensive preparations are making for the 
grand military and civic fete, which is to take place at the 
Park theatre, on Monday evening next. It will, beyond 
doubt, be one of the most select, fashionable, and brilliant 


possible, that we have not dared to write of it in haste; and || entertainments ever given in this city. 


Parmentier’s Garden.—The season is fast approaching for 
furnishing our gardens with flowers and fragrance. During 
last summer we frequently visited the garden of Mr. Parmen- 
tier, and were highly gratified with his extensive collection of 
beautiful flowering shrubs and plants, and delightful and 


picturesyue arrangements. A correct idea of its appearance 
can be obtained from the map. 


Greece.—It appears to be definitively settled that Prince 
Leopold is to become sovereign ruler off this mteresting 
country, The threegreat powers are said to haveaffixed their 
signatures to the necessary documents. 


Palestine.—The jew, Rothschild, is in treaty with the sultan, 


through the medium of the English ambassador, for the cession 
of this portion of his teritories, to be converted into a place of 
refuge for the scattered tribes of Israel. Merchants are indeed 
becoming princes. 


Agents.—For the names of the authorized agents for the 
Mirror, see the cover of to-day’s impression. 
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THE MERRY SWISS GIRL. 
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Come a - way then, a - way then, my mer- ry Swiss girl,To the fields bright with dewlight-ly stray, 


“= ~ 


e 
moun - tain steep, Come 


a - way then, 


a - way then, my 


AS SUNG, IN CHARACTER, BY CLARA FISHER, IN THE POPULAR OPERA OF HOME, SWEET HOME. 


| 


hinds are teud -ing now their sheep, The 


the fields bright with dew light - 


2d—Come arise thee, arise thee, my merry Swiss girl, 
To the dance on the green come away, 
The new-mown hay now scents the air, 


The wild rose sheds its fragrance there. == 
Come arise thee, arise thee, my merry Swiss girl, 
To the dance-on the green come away. 


eee away then, away then, my merry Swiss girl, 
And the queen of the dance you shall be, 
Be blithe till daylight’s gentle close, 


Once more bring the Swiss maid repose. 
me away then, away then, my merry Swiss girl, 
To the fields bright with dew lightly stray. 


WARIETIES. 


ANCIENT MUNICIPAL REGULATIONS.—Our city aldermen, 
of modern times, might learn some useful lessons by inspect- 
ing the records of their ancestors. For instance, in 1675, the 
atreets were ordered to:he cleared exery Saturday, or oftenerxy 
and cartmen obliged to carry away.the dirt, or forfeit their 
license. It was also “ ordered, that the land in this city, conve- 
nient to build on, if the parties who-own the same do not-build 
thereon, their land may be valued and sold to those who are 
willing to build!” In the same year it was “ordered, that a 
general or public slaughter-house be built for the use of the 
city, over the water, without the gate.” “ Jurymen were fined 
sixpence if not present at court before the ringing of the third 
bell.” It was unlawful to sell liquor to the Indians; and if 
they were found intoxicated in the’street, without knowing at 
what house they obtained the drink, the whole street was 
liable to a fine! In 1677, it became a question in council, 
‘‘ whether attorneys are thought useful to plead in courts or 
not ? Answer, “it is thought nat ;’ whereupon resolved and 
ordered, ‘‘that pleading attorneys be no longer allowed to 
practice in the government, excepting in the depending cases.” 
in 1699, hawking or peddling goods about the streets was 
prohibited, under the penalty of twenty shillings for each 
offence. All swine running at large were allowed to be shot! 
The common council's hour of meeting was nine o’clock in 
the morning. In 1736, all gaming-houses were denounced 
by law. In 1752, Jacob Turk was ordered to buy sia small 
speaking trumpets, for the use of the corporation, We do not, 
however, recommend the revival of this last ordinance, as the 
members of our present common council make noise enough, 
in all conscience, without the aid of trumpets. ” 


Procress oF imPpROVEMENT.—The first city-hall, stadt- 
house, or tavern, erected in this fifty, stood 6n the corner 6: 


Pearl-strect and Coenties-slip, and was a three-story edifice, | 


built in the year 1644. It was considered a very important 
‘establishment in those days, as all the courts and public meet- 
ings were held within its walls. In 1696, it was “ordered that 
a city-hall shall be built, value three thousand pounds sterling. 


Three years afterwards, the old city-hall at Coenties-slip was| 


sold, ‘‘by public outery,” to John Rodman, merchant, for 
-nine hundred and twenty pounds sterling! The site is now 
oceupied by Brinkerhoff’s buildings. The new city-hall, in 
Wall-street, was estimated to cost eleven hundred and fifty- 


one pounds eichteen shillings and three pence sterling. In| 


1812, the ci.y-hall in the Park was finished, at an expense 
of half a million of dollars, although the original estimate, 
made in 1813, was only half that sum. Another city-hall has 


—_—— 


already become necessary, or an enlargement of the present 
edifice, as there is not sufficient room for more than half the 
public business. ‘ F Fe 
FACILITIES 1N TRAVELLING.—During a controversy be- 
tween the citizens of New-York and the people of New- 
Haven,,in the year 1646, it took siz days to send a message. 
The-distance is only about ninety niles, afd is now travelled 
in a few hours. In those days, however, the country was a 
wilderness ;. for twenty-two years afterwards, there was no 
wagon or carriage-road from New-York to Harlaem, The 


|| English having then possession of the city, a road was ordered 


to be constructed, which has continued ever since, and is 
called the old road to Harlaem. In 1673, “the post-rider 
began his trips to and from Boston, once in three weeks.” In 
1732, the first stage began to run between Boston and New- 
York, once a month, and it was never less than fourteen 
days on the journey! The United States’ mail now goes the 
same distance in less than two days. In 1806, the first suc- 
cessful attempt at steam navigation was exhibited on the 
Hudson. Since that memorable era we do not travel, but fly ! 

Femaes.—The following estimate and comparison of the 
female character is from Naval Sketches, a work lately pub- 
lished in New Haven: 

‘ Ishould say little of the Turkish females, if such encomiums 
had not been lavished upon them by recent travellers. That 
they are contented is probable; they grow up to their pros- 
pects; their thoughts do not wish to roam; their affections 
centre in their children, and they are satisfied with being just 
what they are. But this does not argue a very high state of 
happiness. The squaw of your forests is contented with her 
lot; her affections eling to her offspring, and she is satisfied 
with her wigwam and restless life 

The Greek ladies have more freedom, and I believe mor 
intelligence, but. generally they are extremely ignorant, .and 
their situation is even more servile than that of the former. 
‘They are suffered to go abroad, but in most cases it is to carry 
‘water from the wells, grain to the mill, or to do the drudgery 
of the fields, while their husbands lounge in the bazar. 

The sex rises as we come west into Italy, where they are 
often found to be well informed and agreeable companions. 
The condition of far the greater part, however, is exceedingly 
degraded ; their life is a laborious one; they have few means 
of information, and those few the lives of their saints, with a 
jumble of absurd superstitions, are rather calculated to debase 
than to elevate and ennoble the affections. In industry I 
think they bear the palm. I have seldom seen them idle; 
frequently I have met them on the way with a basket of olive: 
on their heads and spinning as they went. 


We come now to France. I was struck greatly with the 


difference in the sex as soon as I landed inthat-country. In 
Italy, man or woman, all are beggars. When I got lost in the 
streets of Rome, and asked directions, to my “ thank ye,” they 
would often reply, “is that all; have you nothing to giveme”?' 
At Toulon, in France, I wanted directions, and stopped at a 
little shop to ask them; the woman who kept it saw Idid not 
know t e streets, and went the distance of one of pt 5 1 . 
to show me the house. I offered her money, but she refused o 3 
and was with difficulty prevailed upon to accept it. Rar 
French ladies excel all others in sentiment, sprightliness, and = 
naivete. But the sentiment wants depth, and the sprightli- 
ness tires because it is not spiced sufficiently with good sense ; 
the naivete is always agreeable. The higher classés are gener- 
ally well informed ; the lower ignorant ; all are open and free 
in their manners, toa degree that would be scandalized in 
America. The French females are very industrious. Igaw 
a girl between Marseilles and Toulon, following a loaded a 
and knitting with all her might as she went. 

Genenst Desarx.—At the battle of Marengo, General 
Desaix was struck by a ball at the first charge of his division. 
and died almost instantly. He had only time to say to the 
young Le Brun, his aide-de-camp, “‘ Go, and tell the firstcon- ~ 
sul, that my only regret in dying is, that I have done nothing 
for posterity.” Thus modest to the last was one of the bravest 
and best of men the French revolution has produced. The 
Austrians were wont to call him the brave, the indefatigable 
general. The Germans, over whom it was his frequent lot 
to exercise the rights of conquest, reyerenced him as the 
good Desaix. And the ferocious Arabs, subjugated not more 
by his valour than by his wisdom, decreed to him the sublime 
title of the just sulfan. 

The day before the battle of Marengo, in which his race of 
glory was thus so early terminated, he observed, somewhat 
prophetically, to one of his aides-de-camp, “It is a long time 
since I fought in Europe. The bullets must know me again ; 
something will happen.” 

When the tidings of his death was brought in the midstof 
the hottest of the engagement to Napoleon, by whom he 
was greatly beloved, he was much affected, and it was one 
of his earliest commands after the victory, that a splendid 
monument should be erected to the fallen hero, on the top of 
Mont St. Bernard. 
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* POPULAR TALES. 


And thou hadst no kind ae no home - 


To shield thine orphan head; 
And loved ~~ with far deeper stress 


isn a = Than in thy summer morn, / THE GUARD. 
is not very beautifal. For thou wert then all joyousness, 2 i A merrier man 
; of known. a fairer ee rag ani face ‘I—nameless and forlorn. , Loa the aa of aaa al oe 
- ; more surpassin ioveliness—an a = oe 7 ut : f never spent an hour’s talk withal.—Shakspeare. 
=< OF deeper tint enicateand a Rag ¢ I ie oe eae a » “Bzcons, dull care, I prithee begone from me,” sung outa 
a orship ; m thy sighs remove ite 
‘upon her inn , And hid thee in my pee oa 4 breast, ©” P sonorous voice behind | me, as, havi having just exalted myself 
fulgent istbllecs only acon ; ae ee 


ay ek, ly at work composing 
tare, then sad Jughs! 
I looked round and soon discovered that it emanated from 
our guard, as a kind. of accompaniment to the exertion for 
pulling off his huge dreadnought coat. He not only sung 
heartily, but his appearance well answered the burthen of his 
song, for he was'a good, fresh looking man, and certainly re- 
joiced in as happy and cheerful a countenance asa man would 
wish to be blessed with} he also was very smart in his man- 
ner and dress, wore a ring on his finger, tied his neck-cloth 


thon Ae the hear’, 
Unchanged covert ws and wo. 


Prorevs, 


~ ‘The 
Ido ae myself in the sweet theme ; 
- And wayward fancy fashions her as one 
Lovely as houri-forms that poets dream of, 
Feigning their Eden songs. 

She’s but a aa! 


And yet @ pleasant study for woe thoug 
Pve led her by the hand throug Bog pes fields, 


ENIGMA. ; 
* Solve me this riddle, if youcan. 


Our whole is a community of fame, 
Of fourteen members—can you guess the name ? 
We form a city—yet, upon a pinch, 


< 


welled ature’s own luxuriance, 
ee the blue sky Sung o’er us like a garment, Pr bie ye ahin is pe att inch! quite in style, and cocked his hat as if he thought no small- 
And bright-hued flowers sprung up beneath our steps; hide ecastle;and a cot; trifle of himself. By-the-by, I have a prodigious fancy that. 
And with a déep, unspoken joy have watched A tent, a he antiquated pile ; : the character of a man, or at least of what he thinks of him- 
The expanding of her mind, when first awoke A A sama nation, ¢ontinent, and isle ; self, is to be known from merely observing the physiognomy, 


» its yo imaginings—inte ence 
’ Flodting like i incense on ia, breath ; 
® Methought that sweet unfolding of the spirit 
Was like the birth of in the flower. 
There is a sweet and p! temper writ 
Upoh her brow, type of the soul within : 
I dwell with doting fondness on her looks 
That brighten on my heart, amid life’s cares, 
> © Like sun-beams on the wave-tost mariner, 
Desolate on a sea of storms! And then 
The bird-like melody agen low — 

” Breathing the accents of untaught affection, 
Or ming! 2 iftermonions caden “ 
Blest sounds, that may be in an sfotycar, 

An siifetgotten music to the heart! 
But when at eve my laden brow she presses 
Do hi pure lip, and, with most sweet endearment, 
ng jer slightgind fleficate ams sToUnd Map wy 

: Bb'.6 Gaotine sy vey ures Eye in, 

And cheat me of a smile—L lose all sense 

~ Of sorrow, and my eyes are filled for joy ; 

“Tt is an ecstacy that hath no words. 


A sea, an ocean—still, you'll understand, 
There’s neither building, water, ship, nor land ! 
But Spain is there, the east, and both the poles, 
With planets, pilots, cattle, ‘plaice, anid soles; 
A coast and cape, a sail, a game of loo; 
A sect, a saint, and one apostle too 5 
Lions, and cats,.an insect, tea, and ice, 
Toast, onions, peas, and pie, a goodly slice ; 
P airaae golintanpe a gh * 
A pot, a pan,’a-plate, with 
Yet there is neither beast, are bird, nor fib, 
nor drink, nor vessel, ‘nor a dish! 
r tae a pint, a spoon, some oats, a stool, 
la _staple, an a t ots al 
its, with caps, and coats, and lace; 
Sead, br face! 
ross a card, 


if I may so term it, of the cock of his hat.. Be that, however, 
as it may, the gentleman (I am sure he thought himself as 
much so as any of them who travelled with him) seemed little 
disturbed by my observation, singing blithely on as he pr 

ed to adjust his dress with great care and exactness. 

“That man’s a character,” said 1 to myself, not slightly 
amused by his operation; and considering that thesign, which 
his face held out, promised a certainty of good cheer and cn- 
tertainment, I spread my coat on the roof of the coach, and 
leaning back upon it, at once commenced parlance with him. 

“Good old song that of yours, guard.” 

“It is, sir,*returned he in’ good-humoured tone, “ especi- 
ally as I sing it.” 
the wisést things ¢ to drive an care away.” 

ARs ie Boe weeny hile ata al Gee, x 
presume. 2 = 
“ Ye-es, sir—well enough in its way—helps one on a bit 


Ps ede e 
n attic 
{ loins) cen ; 
{ Plants ee sloe—but neither raiube ‘nor flo 
e A fertile soil, with aspen, satin, pine, 
Without one tree, an 


ms vo ts vote to add 


a 


And he tuned up, “‘for I hold it one of 4 


occasionally, when there’s “nothingsbetter to be done; but b ~ 


yet we boast of nine, 
e * +. ¥ gs ‘u pane and say this i = = heey ers ; And though our’place has no disease in’t, never studied it—quite a natural talent—ti-tiddle-tom.” © 
n very sooth it ism most content _ “*  Yow'll find a lancet, seton, and some-lint ; peas es, 
Thot you should call it so. My heart is fall, e Though we're no soldiers, whole platoons are found, L.could tearvely avoid smiling at my new fripnd’s Conmeras 
« _ Looverti owing; of dehentfal dreamings—- And though no lawyers, Giants still abound ; ble opinion of himself, it was so perfectly comfortable. De- 
HE IS MY DAUGHTER: We've spite, and plot and Roise, a strong Lea sirous, however, of not offending him, I diverted the impulse 
= A slap and contest, without breach of peace ; by inquiring how he liked his mode of life. 
= » STANZAS. A sin, a pit, atid pain, without a groan, “T dare say, guard, it would require much to make you 
hs ‘-e « Ninfa, ya de amor solo, A sonnet on content, with taste and tone ; thane it? 
s Solo canta mi lira.” A smiling aspect, and a sprightly pace, are 


{ saw thee in thy life’s young spring, 
Of sylph-like form and air, 

Ere thou hadst known one venom’d sti 
Of wretchedness or care; 

J loved thee then, but durst not think, 
Een o’ eis joyous wine, 

That I might ever hope to link 
My destiny with thine. . 


[ saw thee in thy summer morn, 
Wier time had all refined 


A lip of sweetness, and @ stepof grace. 


All these are in our whole, with many more, 


And yet we're not three-quarters of a score! 
But if you analyze our various parts, 


Still greater wonder must possess your hearts. 
For if our ninth, and third and tenth you take, 


You will a house of entertainment make, 


Where oft our sixth, thirteenth, and fourteenth, join’d, 


Refresh the frame, and elevate ‘the mind ; 


Our fourth, fourteenth, and sixth, in order, form 


“And why should I wish to change it, sir? I know of no 
objection to it; though to be sure, it may not sound very grand 
to be a mail-coach guard; but, you know, sir, it all depends 
upon the way of doing the thing—there is a way of doing every 
thing.” 

And he twitched up his neck-cloth, and pulled in his chin 
with a very superlative kind of finish, thereby giving me an 
opportunity of observing, 

ty Truly.” 


ie ne } The scene of many a desolating storm ; i geet Ok ae u ’ img Ss 
fy hae = of ay ame form, Oiiacixth ou fore and twelfth, united, show, But perhaps, sir, he inquired with quick eagerness, yeu 
2 beauties of thy min: d walk The remedy for Cleopatra’s woe; have never considered philosophically what a guard is, for you 

e abe taped shee sum aairace aby We Our first, and second, with our fifth Combined, must know that I’m a bit of a philosopher myself.” 


As @er the good may be; 
Sut had not power to break the spell 
Nor tell the tale to thee. 


{ saw thee oft in festive hall, 
wh ivt d beauty shone, 

an din my loneliness of love, 

I gazed on thee alone; 
Sor “thought to mark iff that rich blaze 

If brighter beautins were— 

i, was enough that I might gaze 
On one’so sweetly faity 


Bat time, that hath a change for all— 


» 


} 


| 
‘| 
| 


i 


Mr. 


Solve me this 


Construct a dwelling of the humblest kind ; 
Our fifth, eleventh, with our seventh, make 
A greater burthen than you'd choose to take. 


Lastly, our eighth, fourteenth, and sixth, reveal 


A wholesome beverage for yo 


riddle, ye wise-acre swains, 


evening meal. 


And you shall have sweet kisses for your pains. Soruta, 


[A’solution is requested.], 


Eprror—I had the pleasure lat 


of receiving from a 
young lady the following lines, enclosing a safety-chain. Will 
you have'the goodness to ae them a place in the Mirror? B. 


a 


ae 


In much amused surprise at this specitien of the march of f 


intellect, I mentally exclaimed, 

“A mail-coach guard a philosopher! What will the world 
come to next ?” 

Ibriefly, however, admitted that I never had. : 

‘Well, sir, then permit me to tell you—I maintain that my 
situation possesses, in a very gréat degree, all the charms of 
life. Pray, sir, what may you consider life tebe valuable for?’ _ 

I answered that I really did not pretend to be a philosopher, 
nor was Iat the instant prepared.to answer so difficult a 
question without first well considering it. I thought each in- 


» Dazkness, or bloom, or blight— 
hy ra elo upon thy summy hopes Tis not a a chait ery, dividual had a peculiar way of thinking, and what was happi- 
« re oe thy fon of light ; I That I ha’ to offer thee— ness to one might be almost misery to another. 
‘Vhile me he sought fh lowly cot, Yet would loser bind terrupti 1, sir, but you speak of the ob- 
yhere want and seorn attend, | The power of friendship on thy mind ; : a ee fir ak 4 Seay eee 
And raised to fortune’s proudest. lot—~ ; d thus in silken s ho cae : 8 a distinction, ‘‘ what ma: 
To be mistortune’s friend. | ‘atis of more’ valae famihan gold. “ ae, Pen I, eater his work ion, ‘‘w. y 
‘ ow thes in that wintry h@us, _ Suet bondage thou mayst own to me be your idea of the principle of happiness ? 
aad “When® thy " i Rea were fled, And wear the of -. ware 4 vee! Buazs.lt “Why, sir, T will tell you—I think that the whole charm of 
a 
‘r ao q & \ . in , 
iad x. a 
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ws 
re 
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r 
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Smee 


~ which we fly.” 
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life is derived from the ‘continued novelty, and one’s self im- 
portance and consequence, or the noise one makes in the 
world.” 

I admitted that perhaps it might. 

i t, sir,” he continued, “can you tell me what is the 
of the hundreds of carriages one meets constantly 
whirling along the road—first up to town, then back to the 
country, then to some watering place, then tothe Lord knows 
where? I tell you wHfat, sir, it is all for the sake of novelty, 
and to show off their consequence.” 

“Very likely; but pray instruct me how your situation 
embraces those properties, for I think you termed them princi- 
ples of happiness ?? 

“Most willingly, sir; as to novelty, I think I need not take 


much time to satisfy you of that, for my whole life is so evi- I 


dently one scene of continued novelty; always changing ; 
always interesting. And as to the noise one makes in the 
wi r one’s sel -COMBe quences do you,see that line of coa 
€ the road ?” e 

I looked in the direction pointed out, and observed a string 
of at least a dozen carts, going quietly along in dull pro- 
en with their drivers each lounging in his : vehicle. 

“Tj-au, tiau!’ sounded out my friend; up jumped the 
drivers in an instant, and immediately were all the carts turned 
to the left side of the ne 

Another twitch of the neck-cloth"as he returned the horn 

to its rest, prefaced his remark : ce 

_ “Yousee, sir, one is ofsome little consequence in the world.” 

“Most indisputably,” I replied, laughing heartily at his con- 
ceit; “‘and most excellently well exemplified too. That is, I 
presume a specimen of the noise one makes in the world, and 
of one’s individual consequence.” 

“ Certainly, sir; and thenas to one’s importance, only think 
what a various mass of property I have under my charge; 

ee what information I convey from one half of the 
kingdom to the other; think how many anxieties are to be 
removed by my arrival; how much happiness to be commu- 
nicated; think, sir, hew many adoring lovers are by me ex- 
changing their fondest vows of affection,” he put me on a very 
pathetic look ; “ you certainly, sir, can never have considered 
all these things before.” 

TE had-not time to acknow ledge my ignorance when the 
coachman drew up. « 

‘What's the matter Barnes?’ inquired my companion. 
«1 wish you’d put that off leader's curb right,” was the 
reply. Seas ed em =f 

Dove was e guard in a moment, andthe tackle in as brief} 
a time adjusted. 

“ All right, Barnes,” called out the operator, and then wait- 
ing with great apparent inattention until the coach was just 
passing him, with one single spring jumped into his seat. 

Iwas far too much amused with my merry companion to 
wish to quit his society, although my position on the hard 
coach top had long ceased to be desirable, and not unwilling 
to gratify his vanity, Lobserved that I was afraid he would 
have been left behind. 

_“Noticed my nack, did you, sir? Believe I do manage it 
well—but there is a way of doing every thing. I began my 
line of life when quite a boy—first as a stable lad—then, on 
account of my superior manner, promoted to an office lad—set 
out with a parcel cart—then chief porter—and at length mail- 
coach guard—all for my manner and superior address; nothing, 
sir, but those natural abilities to get me on. I was, indeed, 
always a lad of uncommon parts, and had always the way of 
doing the thing” 

“TJ have no doubt ofit. But pray why leave the office for your 
present post? I should have thought your former situation 
much more comfortable—perhaps not so lucrative.” 

“ Quite mistaken, sir ;” he gave himself an extra settlement 
his neck-cloth and chin; “it was not money that changed 
‘place—it was the mind, sir—the mind. I couldynot sub- 


to such drudgery, to be chained to desks and smoke— 
now, sit, I am unfettered—free as the sir throug 


“Free enough to be surej/as fast as it goes—but think of 
the vicissitudes of the weather—the——” 

‘Nothing, sir, mere nothing—if it rains I put on my coat, 
which has weathered many a storm—if dry, why it is but 
putting it off again—if cold, I muffle up—if hot, dress light— 
Tam always hearty—never ill, for I do not, ascoachee, fill my 
inside with combustibles—when my time comes for rest I 


sleep like a top. What, sir, are a few dusts and storms, or} vice given to a very ugly * 
Can you tell me what state of life is free from || legislature in enacting 
such? J think Ihave as few as any, and quite as many || introduce a clause 

pleasures, Only notice the cheerful smiles that salute me as||of beauty, to wear masks, it would in all probability be more 
we pass along, not even the king himself could have more, || effectual than a penal statute. 


even upsets ? 


'| most knowing and philosophical mannef ; ‘and thenjstretching 


and not, perhaps, half so sinceré ; only thi how all the 
pretty girls, wherever we stop, are delighted with the atten- 
tions of Mr. Guard, and seek favour. I think, sir, you 
cannot possibly have considered all these things before.” 

“Most certainly not, guard, and I am the more indebted to 
you for thus opening my ps to see the ie cc el of your 
enviable condition.” 

“You're vastly welcome, sir, V’ m tes 
of use.” 

My sides, however, and adjacent parts now became so sore, 
from my unyielding zesting-place, that I was at. length com- 
pelled-to change my position. I did however, with the 

~ we were now approaching the end of Sir stage ; 
mt by my removal I could no longer converse with 


I Ri. better opportunity of observing his 


always glad to be 


bit iting to see uspass by. "My friend 
ther sal hi, ‘“ How are you Betty 
“Better, John!” “ Quite hearty, I see, Dick,’ d about 
With the air of an old acquaintance. If he saw a pretty girl, 
“Ah, Polly, you rogue! if you ogle me in that ere wicked 
way I'll tell Thomas ;” orif an ugly one, “How’do, my dear ?” 
He had a word for every one, and every one seemed pleased 
with it. He seemed indeed in every thing to have a way of 
doing the thing; even in the meanest offices of his situation 
there was evidently a manner peculiar to himself. 

While changing the horses hi hed ‘Found the coach, 
examined the linch pins, and scrutinized our new team in a 


himself out, strutted up and down the inn yard with no in- 
considerable effect. @ ~ 

A rosy-cheeked damsel, with her milk pail, at this juncture 
passed by our vehicle. 

“Fie, Sally !” called out my gentleman, putting his hand 
before his face in mock sheepishness, ‘‘to follow me in this 
fashion; you might at least wait until we’re married.” 

The girl laughed, “‘ Marry you, imdeed !” 

qT be sure, Sally; you pretend to be shy, do you? but 
never mind, we understand each other—I say, Sally,” he 
feisned a whisper, “when's the happy ae — a 
tience.”’ . 

“Nay, nay,.if’s noticome to that y tne sane 

“T say, Tom,” he continued, ng the ‘ostler, who 
stood grinning with ppen Jaws, “ now be’ant she always run- 


* Then, egad, Pla modate her,” extlaimed the gentle- 
man, as, suiting the actibn to the word, he seized her by the 
waist and gave her a hearty kiss. 

The girl did not seem to take it much amiss ; she vented, 
indeed, her pretended indignation with much seeming effect 
on the poor ostler, who still stood grinning, and who, no doubt, 
would gladly have come in. for his share of the bliss. But, 
after well boxing him, she appeared in no hurry to get away, 
and still lingered to hear the d’s, 
~ “Never mind, Sally, we'll be man and wife 
ext month.” 

“On my word,” said I, “if this bea part of the advantages 
of his situation, it certainly possesses some enviable satisfac- 
tionis,” for the lass was so really pretty, that I could not alto- 
gether avoid envying him his better fortune myself. He might 
indeed have read my thoughts, for, after giving an extra strut 
or two, he observed to the poor ostler, 

“You see, Tom, how the girls like us guards,” and then 
smacking his lips, as much as to say, ‘‘Egad, how sweet it 
was,” tuned up “Away with melancholy,” and socked more 
conceited than ever. 


bP this time 


“Hang the fellow’s impudence,” I mentally interjected : 
“but he certainly has a way of irs the thing,” but at all 
events J can answer ch are most certainly, 
some of |the charms of 4 there’s no denying that however. 
It would seem, too, to be a natural consequence of hissituation, 
for he took it enti i ‘as a matter of course. I must, how- 


ever, admit that it was quite a new inquiry to me, that I had 
never considered all these aes before. English Magazine. 


THE TERM eRe DE. 


It is said that the word masquerade is derived from ad- 
oman: que her head. If the 

to prever it masquerades would 
ng all ladies, who are‘not possessed 


‘Ae } be %. 
% . 


‘ie 


‘be;  caMPE LE you too i ste 


a 


proposition, why is’ t more e L 
abode? Thave: d from‘one end of the 

other; gonefrom the bottom to the top of mos! 
shops in it, and yet no person answe! 
description of himself and his five chi 
Editor, insert the above and what follows, in 
it may meet the eye of the advertiser and indu 
me a more particular address. With perfect impa: 
may say that I have every charm of person he can ever hope — 
to meet with; fine health, rosy complexion, and am not yet 
twenty. r my,fortune, I have not much to do with bank 
notes or specie; but I consider my mei 


an entire compensation gat cafes, pre 
i Ting a/se! j 


S 


hours agree perfectly with my own, for being of a very 
turn, the more I am left tomy own thoughts the more 
are my ideas; besides I think that absence tends to heighten 
conjugal affection, and the longer he stays away, the more 
good-humouredly will I receive him. The nt he offers 
is perfectly agreeable to me, for I am very Wad af children, 
(dear little things) particularly when they are neglected and 
spoiled, for it brings a crowd of endearing recollections to my 
mind, my brothers and sisters having been left ¢ entirely ta their 
own guidance ; and my own sweet home will rise me in 
bright perspective, whenever I see or hear any of their in 
ing disputations. reover, it suggests such — 


obedience was heard of; e education, 


‘* Oh delightful task to rear the tender thought,”’ etc. 


phical, therefore advertiser's taciturn and 
I not have the slightest effect upon me... F. 


I am very phil 
sour disposition 


have a great deal of wit, which will amuse him in those ec-- 


centric times, and my mind is a never-failing resource which 
Ican retire to when he is weary of my voice. As to hissnoring, 
many would think it a fault, but to me it appears to be one of. 
the highest recommendations, and indeed is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons which induce me to enter into the 


Upon my ll yi ao por 


more conducive to elevation of style and aes of 
than the vibrating music of the former i instrument. 
in culinary arts, pafticularly in dressing a calve’s 
blanketting feet, and have made every part of domestic el 
try my special study. His dining from home so often pleases 


me greatly, for I admire the ancient Roman custom of chug 


only two meals a day, and I dearly love to be classi 
above all advertiser’s perfections, his bald head chaca ; 
most. Oh! I am enraptured; I have long been devoted 
phrenology, and such an opportunity never before roa 
itself of pursuing my inquiries on a real living head. ‘His 
iron spectacles are no obstacle, for I delight i in spectacles of 
all descriptions, But, oh! that head, that beautiful bald head, 
I must and will have it; do dear, good, crusty advertiser, let 
me know your real place of Sees Istpora. 


The editor of the Mirror regrets the painful necessity under 
which he labours, of disarranging the plans and wishes of the 


fair Isidora; but who can resist the decrees of fate? With® 


that pronipt attention to the interests and inclifations of his 
friends by which it is his desire to be always distinguished, 
he editor immediately on the receipt of the foregoing letter, 
transmittedit to Mr. N.—the original discoverer of the adver- 
tisement alluded to by ae Teply was as 


furnished as it is fatal to the aspi irations ( 
corréspondent, We sabjain han ote in Pn alls bei 
aturday, 


M. M. M.—Very much gritved, uv upon my soul, ee young 
lady. The advertiser with whose exhibition she is so much 


taken, is a changed man; itis remarkable how completely he 
the 


has lost every one of thosd? charms which have pie 
gentle bosom of Isidora. He has grown fat and go 
keeps the house—sueceeded toa fortune by the sudder 
of a distant cousin; his c have all been 


atte 


the mysteries of billiards, brag, and Bingham, as the gi 
in those of masquerades, cantelos, and coquetry. The ¢ 
tiser snores as much as ever, and rather more; but | 
head has long since been decorated with a gloric 


i icatee sentiments upon the liberty of disposing : ae 


ideas of the primitive state of nature before order, law, or © 


bonds of — 


bata as ie 


educated, and the young men are now as deeply versed i in sae bY 


¥ 


= 
ay 
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¥en spectacles | have faded from the world. 
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Brutus; but whether the growth of the: veg 
of some peruke-maker’s skilful fingers, I de 


ble cerate, or 
t know. The 
substantial things, 
and the advertiser having grown young again, wears none at 
all, having so much honesty in him to confess that he is 
not near-sighted. ; 

Touching the dinners, my old gentleman’s present fashion 


would not s sighing Isidora, for he dines every day at 
home with a small but select party of gourmands, whose only 
rule of co act rm to allow no woman to partake or witness 
their good ¢ 


Isidora orks have rambled through the Bowery’ until 
doomsday seeking for her mate; his advertisement was given 
to the public some eight or nine years since, and from the 
time when the fortune fell to him (now seven years ago) he 
has lived in a splendid mansion near the Battery. 

I don’t know what to do for Isidora unless I marry her my- 
self. I'm sure I’ve no objections. Can’t you find out how 
she wot eit? Pm young, you know, and her tastes seem 
elderly; but n’importe. Come, speculate for me, M., like a 
good fellow—you know I’m dying to be wived, even though I 
should blow my brains out after it, which by the way is not 
unlikely. Yours, N. 


THE CANDOUR FAMILY. 


The graphic pen of Sheridan has immortalized a female 
branch of this extensive family. The Mrs. Candour of his 
brilliant comedy, ‘The School for Scandal,” conveys a com- 
plete epitome of the leading traits in the characters of her 
numerous relatives, and will be acknowledged as a faithful 
picture of the species, as long as elegant wit and refined satire 
hold their influence over public taste. 


The affectation of good wi. = benevolence in this cele- 
brated lady is admirably contrasted with the real malevolence 
and bitter malice with which she anxiously propagates every 
idle tale, intended to blast t yutation of her best friends; 
and her repeated assertions, that she does not believe the un- 
@enerous reports it is her chief business to circulate, is a 
happy illustration of the meanness and duplicity of her par- 
ticular branch of the family stock, who may be. designated as 
the scandalous Candours. 

The designing Candours are another numerous body, ex- 
tending from the great family tree. They are more insidious 


. fhan.the class first mentioned ; they have studied human na- 


e well, know its weakn and its foibles, weigh causes 
5 with mathematical precision, “ahd ean te to a 
readth that exact portion of their quality’ necessary for 
ition on all fitting occasions. Worldly interest is their 

® object; and they find the assumption of candour and 


ately powerful engines in eflecting the completion of their 


° 


designs. In business this class are great sticklers for fair and 
open dealing : they will-tell you the exact cost price of an ar- 
ticle, (agreeably to a tariff of their own,) and declare they are 
eontent with the smallest possible profits. I always doubt 
“this class of dealers, who keep open stores for the benefit of 
the public. Again—they profess to recommend such articles 
~ only as are of superior workmanship and durability ; ; look to 
‘stich commodities well; they are certainly, in the technical 

phrase, “ old shop-keepers.”” 
In the daily intercourse of life these designing Candours 


will be found as the hangers on of rich relations, impelled, as| 


they declare, by involuntary admiration of the many excellent 
qualities perceptible in these favoured ones of the blind god- 
dess, when, by judicious praise of any real qualification and 
delicate flattery bestowed on some favourite passion or pur- 
suit, they completely ingratiate themselves into the good 
opinion of their victims. We might enter more into detail 
with this class, but we proceed to 

The backbiting Candowrs—a inalignant set, who combine 
all the worst characteristics of the whole family. Scandalous, 


igning, and egotistical, they are each by turns and as occa- 
<< serves, No action of their friends, however simple, can}! 


escape their censure ; nor can any character, be it pure as un- 
siinned snow, preserve itself from their malevolent designs. 
And they affect withal a purity of thought and action, which 
‘Slevates them above the rest of their fellow-creatures. The 
end and design of all their foul-mouthed aspersions on their 
fellow beings, is to impress others with the abhorrence they 
have to the foibles and faults of frail mortality. These are 
the assassins who stab men in the dark—who murder reputa- 
tions with the hardihood of professed bravoes, doing their 
business with secrecy and despatch. They cannot disguise 


such and such an one’s faults, not they! “It is pitiable to see 


Mr. So-and-so’s extravagance—can he honestly obtain means 


Fl = a it? Really people should beware of such characters.” 


and similar expressions are constantly on their tongues 


f 


—used towards individuals with whom perhaps they are on 
terms of the most apparent intimacy,—for the curse of this 
description of characters is, that they are invariably hypo- 
crites, and when face to face, lavish praises without measure 
on the very persons they most traduce when absent. Would 
that our feeble pen could lash the reptiles until every particle 
of this abhorred vice was extracted by the salutary castigation 
we might inflict--enough of them. 

The blunt Candowrs are more annoying than malicious. 
Shakspeare with one stroke of his master pencil, has admira- 
bly sketched their character— 


Who ek praised for bluntness, do affect 
A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb r 


Quite from their nature.” 

This class value themselves upon their strict adherence to 
truth, and thus actuated consider themselves warranted in ad- 
dressing rude speeches and impertinent remarks indiscrimi- 
nately to all who come within their igfu _ Their friends| 
of course possess the largest portivn tei le The worst 
features of these honest people are, that they too frequently’ 
are only guided by caprice and inexperience of the world, 
added to an extreme itching for notoriety and singularity— 
which their insignificance prevents them from attaining by 
any other means than those they have adopted.. They are 
very candid in their own failings also, but it is only to extort 
admiration for that candour. Washington Irving, has made 
this foible one of the distinguishing marks of real John Bull- 
ism, and not without some degree of truth. Honest Bull will 
readily give himself credit for every bad quality, but he expects 
to be lauded for his magnanimous concession, and would 
eagerly resent another tongue than his own attaching such 
vices to his’share. 

The egotistical Candowrs are constantly depreciating every! 
good attribute they may possess, and under-rating the advan- 
tages they may enjoy—to extort the praises or admiration of 
their friends. They pass their lives iri a constant employment 
at “angling,” and no lover of the piscatory art, not excepting 
old “Izaack Walton” himself, ever enjoyed a “nibble or a bite” 
with more heartfelt pleasure than they do, when their bait is 
taken, and the poor victim of their artis hooked into a faint 
praise, ‘or into a warm eulogy of the very things they are affect- 
ing to undervalue. We close with this branch of the widely 
spreading ane. 20a have no doubt our readers will detect 
the originals of the likenesses we have attempted to sketch 
scattered plentifully among the varieties of the human heer! 
who-eome nae The ieTNpCMNTNTT eae Be 
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Bonararte.—The prefect of a distant department in 
France, among many fine compliments to Bonaparte, assured 
him that the inhabitants of his department wished of all things 
to erect a monwment to his memory. 

BriunpErs.—In the reign of Queen Anne an act was passed 
to prevent the further growth of popery in Ireland, which, by 
a typographical error, was published under an act to prevent 
the further growth of poetry. 

Hovsz on FirE.—A man was sitting in his study reading, 
when one of his neighbours came running to tell him that 
the back part of his house must be on fire as it smoked ex- 
cessively... ‘Oh!’ answered the man, “be so good as to tell 
my wife, for I do’ not concern myself at all with the house 
keeping.” 

Price of pLays,—lIt appears, that Jacob Jonson got Ot- 

way’s Venice Preserved for the small sum of about seventy 
dollars. What would such a tragedy now produce ? Murray, 
the celebrated London bookseller, gave Maturin three hundred 
guineas for the copy-right of Bertram ; and another spirited 
London publisher gave Barry Cornwall (Mr. Proctor) a simi- 
lar sum for the proprietary of Mirandola ; this, too, with the 
chance of its failure at the theatre. 
Lear criticism.—Not.longagoan eminent special plea- 
der was at Drury-lane theatre, seeing the play of Macbeth. 
In the scene where Macbeth questions the witches in the 
cavern, “ What is’t you do? they answer, “a deed with- 
out aname.” This phrase struck the sagacious lawyer, and 
he immediately remarked to a friend, “a deed without a 
name ? why ’tis void.” 

Mr. Sueaipan.—Lord Derby once applied in the green- 
room to Mr, Sheridan, with much dignity, for the arrears of, 
Lady Derby’s salary, and vowed he would not stir from the 
room till it was paid. “My dear lord,” said Mr. Sheridan, 
“this is too bad; yauthavd taken from us the brightest jewel 
in the world, and you now quarrel with us for the little dust she 
has left behind her.” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


DOMESTIC LITERATURE. 


HoopeEr’s MEDICAL DICTIONARY.—The unwearied zeal and 
ardour of our enterprising friends the Harpers, know no *< 
bounds to their exertions in the cause of diffusing knowledge. 
Not to the lighter branches of literature alone is their cease- 
less press devoted. Science enjoys its full share of favour, 
and works calculated to advance the interests of Jearning are 
constantly furnished at the lowest prices, and in the most 
handsome form, to the trade. Among the last productions of 
their fertile typographical laboratory, is the valuable volume 
whose title precedes this notice. Its long continued popu- 
larity with the medical profession is ample evidence of its 
value. To the original text have been added most copious 
notes by the American editor,.Dr. Akerly. These relate prin- 
cipally to the natural sciences, as botany, zoology, mine- 
ralogy and geology, and must therefore recommend this 
work to the general reader no less than to the medical stu- 
dent. Indeed every one desirous of possessing a key to the 
signification of scientific terms, an abundance of which has 
been introduced into almost every printed work by the prevail- 
ing taste of the day, will derive both profit and satisfaction 
from the possession of this dictionary. It is of very large 
size, but sold at a remarkably low price. 

TRAVELS IN Gamxcn. —We have looked over a few pages 
from a volume under this title, which is shortly to issue from 
the press of Messrs. Sleight and Rebinson of this city. Itis 
from the pen of Mr. Post, who was one of the laudable few 
that, urged by a true Philhellenic ardour, visited the fair clime 
of Greece, to minister relief to its suffering inhabitants. We 
anticipate from a more extended perusal much intellectual 
gratification. 

SKETCHES OF A TRAVELLER.—Messrs. Carter and Hendee, 
of Boston, have collected and published, in a neat duodecimo 
volume, a number of interesting letters, which originally ap- 
peared in the New-England Galaxy and Boston Courier. 
They treat of a variety of curious, humorous, ajd instructive 
subjects, and are written with considerable spirit, 


% 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

Among the new works in the London pressare the following: 

Life of Giovanni. Finatti, who, under the name of Mahomet, 
made the campaign against the Wahabees, for the recovery of 
Mecca and Medina, ___ 

Conversations with lord Byron on Religion, “held in Cepha- 
lonia, a short time previous to his death, by the late Dr. James 
Kennedy, of H. B. M. Medical staff. 

Life of the Earl of Peterborough, by Sir Walter Scott. 

The Spanish Novelists, by Thomas Roscoe. 

The Life of Sir Joseph Bankes, by a member of the royal 
society. 

The Life of John Hampden, by Lord Nugent, 

The Life of Titian, by James Northcote. 

Notes on Haiti, by Charles Mackensie, F. R.S., 
Britannic majesty’s consul general at Haiti. 

East and West, by one of the authors of the Rejected Ad- 
dresses. 

New novels by the author of Flirtation—Tales of the 
O’Hara family—Sayings and Doings—Brambletye House— 
Highways and Byways. 

Tales of the Colonies, by Wm. Howison, Esq. author of 
Sketches in Canada, &c. 

Private History of the French Cabinet, during the periods 
of the directory, the consulate, and the reign of Napoleon, by 
M. Bourrienne, private secretary to the emperor. 

Lawrie Todd, or the Settlers in the woods. By John Galt, 
Esq. (author of the Annals of the Parish, &c.) Report speaks 
highly of this work asa faithful and interesting narrative, and 
as abounding with that mingled pathos and humour, keen 


late his 


observation and simplicity, which Mr. ma | is ae singular 
in depicting. S324 

Horace Smith is preparing to publish anew work, which 
he entitles “Walter Colyton.” It is a tale of the court of 
James II. Among the characters, Mr. Smith has introduced 
the king himself, and his two daughters; afterwards Queen 
Mary and Queen Anne, Lord and Lady Sunderland, the 
Dutchess of Portsmouth, Sir Charles Sedley, and his daughter 
the Countess of Dorchester, Count Grammont, the Prince of 
Orange, Dryden, Shadwell, and Algernon Sydney. 

The veteran author of “Caleb Williams” is, we under- 
stand, again coming into the field with a work of fiction and 
fancy, called “‘ Cloudesley.” This novel is said to be written 
with all the freshness, vigour, and originality, which produced 
so much sensation when Caleb Williams first appeared. 


‘itself toan innumerable quantity of materials. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE RAMBLER. 


No, X. 


OYSTERS, 

Man has been styled a speaking animal, a laughing animal, 

a bargaining animal, and a drunken animal, in contradistinc- 
tion to all other animals who neither speak, nor laugh, nor bar- 
gain nor get drunk; but a cooking animal seems after all to be 
his most characteristic and distinguishing appellation. Intheim- 
portant art of cooking victuals he shines pre-eminent ; it is here 
he taxes all his faculties, racks his invention, and gives un- 
bounded range to his imagination. ‘Nature has given to every 
other animal a peculiar taste, and furnished three or four kinds 
of food to suit that taste, but this sense in man accommodates 
He has made 
copious selections from all things that dwell upon the face of 
the globe—from the birds of the air, from the fish of the sea, 
from the inhabitants of lake and river, yea, from the bowels 
of the earth has he extracted substances to minister to his 
palate, and the whole mineral and vegetable world has been 
ransacked with indefatigable industry for its gratification. 
Thousands of his species pass their lives in dreary mines to 
send forth the simple but indispensable salt with which he 
seasons his viands; while others fit out frail vessels, and amid 
storm and tempest, traverse the wilderness of waters for certain 
spices that add piquancy to a favourite dish! But after he 
has collected all the products of the world together, that is 
only the commencement—the preliminary mustering of his 
forces. What are all these materials collectively to the innu- 
merable, the inconceivable quantity of dishes he manufac- 
tures from them by skilful combinations or incongruous mix- 
tures? Twelve figures can be set down in thousands of 
different ways and no two alike; then out of those millions of 
primitive substances, what countless quintillions of dishes can 
he not compound! whilst every day new secrets are brought 
tolight and added tothe limitlesslist of gastronomic discoveries. 
The ancients knew something as regarded these matters ; 
but still they seemed to have studied expense and vanity more 
than real gratification. There are few that have not heard of 
the extravagances of an Heliogabalus, his brains of flamingos, 
his tongues of nightingales, and his heads of ostriches, six 
hundred of which were served up in a single dish, and for 
which single dish the deserts of Arabia must have been scoured 
and desolated—but there is no ingenuity in this, nothing re-| 
markable save its monstrous folly. Ata later poriod the art 
took a more complex form. In 1577 the abstemious cardinal, 
Ascanius Colonna, gave an entertainment to the prince of 
Nassau, when the following unique olla podrida was produced, 
which was looked upon as one of the greatest achievements 
of the times, and was so admired and lauded by all who par- 
took of it, that a certain holy father present at the feast, com- 
posed a Latin ode upon it, and handed the receipt down to an 
ungrateful posterity, who refuse to avail themselves of this 
chef d@auvre in the annals of cookery. The ingredients 
were ‘ten pounds of beef, three pounds of a pig, six wood 
pigeons, one pound of truffles, six thrushes, one capon, three 
pounds of turnips, six handsfull of green fennel seed, two 
pounds of sausages composed of curious materials, one pound 
of pepper, six onions, twelve larks, three lobsters, seven lam- 
preys, four choice cardons, (a vegetable resembling celery) two 
heads of Bologna cabbage, three pounds of tallow, spices, salt, 


sugar, and other seasonings.” How stomachs were constructed || | 


in those days is not stated. 

The United States possess an advantage over all the nations 
of the earth in two things highly conducive to human happi- 
ness—oysters and peaches. Men may disagree about forms 
of government, or the fine arts, or the relative merits of poets, 
painters, and actors; and whether they are right or wrong, 
may be perfectly sincere and well-meaning in their opinions; 
butswhoevér denies the completesupremacy of the oysters and 
peaches of this part of the world, must be given over as incur- 
ably infected with prejudice and perverseness. The peaches 
of England are nothing, and the oysters, generally speaking, 
no more to be compared tothese, than a crab-apple to a pippin; 
though there ought to be an especial reservation made in 
favour of what is called the “Colchester native,” the flavour 
of which must dwell in the grateful remembrance of all who 
have had the good fortune to taste them; they are uncom- 
monly sweet, but small—a very choice oyster for ladies; but 
when taken into a tolerably capacious mouth, do not touch 
the palate at every point—there is still something wanting, 
and you do not experience that unalloyed gratification, that 


fulness of delight which is the necessary consequence of 
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swallowing a large, fresh, fat, York-bay oyster. So ex- 
tremely grateful are the latter to all who truly appreciate their 
estimable qualities, that every additional one only creates a 
keener desire for its successor, 


‘ As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it-fed on,” 


until the stomach signifies its incapacity to receive a farther 
supply of the luscious and delectable food. 

Man is naturally a self-opiniated contrary animal, and feels 
a natural inclination to disagree with his species on ali earthly 
questions ; but still he divides into parties and subdivides into 
factions, and it is possible to find half a dozen people who have 
the same views in politics, religion, and literature; but per- 
haps no two were ever created since the creation who held 
exactly the same tenets respecting the stomach. They may 
hold on together for some time, and confess they both like 
boiled salmon or roast ducks; but let them speak upon the 
subject of eating for a quarter of an hour, and a hundred 
‘minute but important differences of taste discover themselves. 
Indeed, two men alike in this respect would be a much greater 
rarity than the two Dromios. There are few points on which 
there is a more unanimous opinion entertained than oysters. 
All agree as to their virtues in the first instance; but whether 
they are best raw, or stewed, or fried, or broiled, or pickled, is 
the subject of endless cavillings and interminable harangues. 
The longest dispute I ever listened to was whether it was 
best to devour these creatures with black pepper or red; and 
such was the earnestness of the disputants that the man em- 
ployed in opening them, making a mistake,kept helping the red- 
pepper advocate with black and the black-pepper zealot with 
red; and tothe infinite amusement of the lookers on, neither 
found out the difference until they were told, when both 
instantly declared they thought the oysters had a very pecu- 
liar taste! just as newspapers or politicians-will now-a-days 
commence a fiery dispute concerning democrat and federal 
parties, or the powers of the general and state governments, 
until they unconsciously change sides in the course of the 
argument, without being anything the wiser; and just so 
trivial and undistinguishable are half the disputes into which 
we poor brainless bipeds plunge with such uncontrollable 
fury, to the infinite amusement of all calm and dispassionate 
spectators. Butit will not do to goon grounding general 
reflections on an oyster. “It was made for better things than 
from which to extract a questionable moral. I would if I could 
be eloquent in, thy praise, thou best and gravest* of fish—thou 
most nutritious and digestable of molluscous substances—thou 
stanchest friend and steadiest supporter of Aftic’s trampled 
sons, for whom thon daily effectest more than Wilberforce can 
ever hope to compass—much do I regret that the insatiable 
appetites of the citizens are robbing their bay of its greatest 
boast; like the boy who killed the goose for the golden eggs, 
they are not content with the yearly produce of thy fruitful 
beds, but they leave them oysterless, seize on both interest and 
principal, and expect a miracle to provide for the future. It 
is easy to foresee the ruinous consequences of such atrocious 
conduct but it is not in common prose that thy merits and 
sufferings should be commemorated, I will take my harp and 
sweep its softest strings. 


LINES ON A NEWLY-OPENED YORK-BANKER: 


With feelings strange and undefined I gaze upon thy face, 

Thou choice and juicy specimen of an ill-fated race ; 

How calmly, yea, how meekly thou reclinest in thy shell, _ 

Yet what thy woes and sufferings are man may conjecture well! 


For thou hast life’as well as he who recklessly seeks thine, 

And couldst thou speak, mightst draw forth tears as briny as thy brine ; 
For thou wert torn from friends and home and all thy heart could wish, 
Thou hapless, helpless, innocent, mute, persecuted fish. 


Perhaps thou wert but newly joined to some soft plump young bride, 
Who op'd her mouth for food with thee when flowed the flowing tide ;t 
Perhaps thou hast a family, from whom thou hast been torn, 

Who sadly wail for him, alas, who never will return! 


Thou wert happy on thy native bed, where blithesome billows play, 
Till the cruel fisher wrench’d thee from thy ‘ home, sweethome,’ away; 
He siow’d thee in his coble and he rowed thee to the strand— 

Thou wert bought and sold and open’d, and placed in this right hand! 


I know that while I moralize thy flayour fades away, 
know thou shouldst be ate alive,{ before thy sweets decay! 
{ know that it is foolishness this weak delay of mine, 


And epicures may laugh at it as sentimental whine. 


Well, let them laugh, I still will drop a tear o’er thy sad fate, 
Thou wretched and ‘ill-fated one! thou sad and desolate ! 
O’er thee and o’er thy kindred hangs one all-consuming doom, 
To die a slow and lingering death, or living find a tomb ! 


* Wherein consists the superior gravity of an oyster isnot very apparent ; 
et it has long had that reputation as is evident from the ancient and well- 
known couplet: “a 
The eet beast is an ass, the gravest bird an owl, 
The grayest fish an oyster, the gravest mana fool. ~ 
+ Oysters taken from the river and kept in fresh water, open their 
mouths at the time of the flowing in of the tide, in expectation of their 
accustomed food.—Kitchiner. ~ 
+ Those who wish to enjoy this delicious restorative in the utmost per- 
fection must eat it the moment it is opened, with its own gravy in the 
under shell ; if not eaten while absolutely alive, 
lost,——Jbid, 


its flavour and spisit are I 29 


Like the Indian from the forest—like the roebuck from the glen, 
Thy race is dwindling silently before the arts of men ; 5 

Ye are passing from the river, from the sea-bank, and the shore, : 
And the haunts that long have known ye shall know ye soon no more! — 


The Blue-point and the Shrewsbury* are vanishing away, 

And clamless soon will be our streams, and oysterless our bay ; 
Rapacious man, before your prime, ordains that ye shall die. 
And drags ye from your cool retreats to broil and stew and fry ! j 


Why were ye made so racy, rich, and luscious to the taste? 
*Tis that has stripped your thickest banks and made your beds a waste ; 
‘« Your virtues have proved sanctified and holy tratiots to ye,” 

And that which was your proudest boast has served but to undo ye ! 


Even I, the friend of al] your kind, when I think of what thou art, 
When I ponder o’er the melting joys thy swallowing impart, 
Can delay thy fate no longer; one look, it ismy last! 
A gulp—one more—a silent pause—a sigh—and all is past! 
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* ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CITARACTERS. 
MRS. SIDDONS. 

In the extended range of dramatic biography it will be in- 
possible to find united in one family such a perfect concen- 
tration of talent and genius as was, and still continues, com- 
bined in the celebrated family of which the subject of our 
present sketch forms so distinguished an ornament. 


This family has for the last fifty years been the boast and 
pride of the British stage. The classic learning and refined 
taste of John Kemble, aided by his accurate knowledge and 
perfect delineations in the histrionic art, gave to the stage a 
degree of splendour and prosperity it had never before attain- 
ed. To his efforts the British drama is principally indebted 
for its present perfection in the correctness of its costume, and 
the splendour of its scenic and other embellishments. Gar- 
rick had, indeed, commenced the work of reformation, but it 
was reserved for his distinguished successor to the manage- 
rial throne to perfect and complete that entire change, which 
has given to dramatic performances in our day the splendour 
and identity of the times they are intended to represent. Charles 
Kemble has succeeded to the vacant authority created by the 
secession of his talented brother, and, not deterred by the de-- 
clining patronage now afforded to theatres, continues to im- 
prove and enlarge upon the plans of his predecessor, which 
it was supposed were scarcely capable of attaining toa higher 
degree of excellence; and also in his professional capacity as 
an actor, he stands unrivalled in a certain range of characters, 
Even the main branches of this remarkable family are cele- 
brated for their talent and genius, which perhaps would have... 
been jnore duly appreciated had not the overwhelming supe- 
riority of John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons absorbed the almost 
undivided attention of the public during their long and bril- 
liant career. A “young scion of the house” has lately ap- 
peared, however, who promises to attain an elevation equal te 
any of her celebrated relatives. Miss Fanny Kemble, daugh- 
of the present manager of Covent-Garden theatre, is repre- 
sented as possessing most of those peculiar excellences which 
were the distinguishing attributes of the incomparable actress 
who heads our present article. To youth, beauty, and the — 
true “ Siddonian” face, is united the highest powers of intel- 
lect, and a force of conception and. execution, which is con- 
sidered astonishing for her age. She has already by her popu- 
larity raised the “drooping fortunes” of that house, to which 
her talented family have been so long closely united; and if 
the accounts in the public prints are to be depended on, she 
promises at no very distant period to fill the vacant throne of 
Melpomene, which, since the days of Miss ONeill, has never 
been held by an adequate representative. 

But foremost and most exalted in the family groupe 
stands “THE Srppons.” Her fame has been more widely 
extended, her talents more universally acknowledged, and her 
astonishing powers have been more generally felt and appre= 
ciated than any of her celebrated relatives. Criticism has 
been disarmed im witnessing the displays of her excellence, and 
the most fastidious dramatic amateur has awarded to her , 
palm of undisputed perfection in thexcenic art. Among . 
many testimonials on record of the high estimation this gifted 
woman has been held in by the talented writers of her age, 
none perhaps are more forcible than those left by Dr. Johnson, 
and Lord Byron. The one, valuable as establishing her early 
claims to the perfection of dramatic excellence, the other as 
showing that the lapse of nearly forty years had not diminished 
the powerful impression made by her unrivalled talents. Dr. 
Johnson, im a conversation with Glover, the author of Leoni- 
das,, shortly after Mrs. Siddons made her second appearance 
in London, said of her, “On the stage art does not adorn 
her; nature adorns her there, and art glorifies her.’ Lord 
Byron, after her secession from the stage; thus eloquently 


* Two famous species, now nearly extinct. 
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affection, or at the full height of offended dignity and fiercest 


ite 


describes her professional character, and testifies to the im-|jed a tone so skilfully modulated, that the severest critic could 


pression left behind of her splendid exhibitions of dramatic 

‘excellence. Ina note to the preface of one of his tragedies, 
ie lordship says, ‘I have made and kept a resolution to see 
nothing which should divide or disturb my recollections of Sid- 
dons. Siddons and Kemble were the ideal of tragic action. 
I never saw any thing at all resembling them, even in per- 
son.” His lordship’s opinion will be readily echoed by every 
lover of the drama who may have witnessed her performances 
-—she was indeed unique! 

The biography of Mrs. Siddons would necessarily comprise 
a history of the British stage during the long period in which 
she was its chiefest ornament. The elaborate memoirs of 
Boaden are before the public, and will be found to comprise 
all the incidents connected with her public life. Our object is 
to condense a few personal recollections of this highly-gifted 
actress; to which, however, a very, brief notice of her early 
career may not be an inappropriate introduction. 

Mrs. Siddons was born and educated to the profession of an 
actress; her father, Mr. Roger Kemble, being the manager of 
a company of comedians, She was born at Brecknock in 
1775, and gave early indication of those talents which even 
at the premature age of seventeen, induced her to apply to 


Garrick for an engagement at Drury-lane theatre, then under 
his sole management. The great actor consented to hear her 
recite some speeches from Jane Shore, praised her voice, won- 
dered how she had contrived to get rid of the provincial mo- 
notony, then the sure mark of country actors, and politely 
dismissed her by stating the engagements he was under with 
the leading actresses of his theatre, which entirely precluded 
him from affording her the public trial she requested. 

Before she had attained the age of eighteen she me 
united to Mr. Siddons. Young and inexperienced, with the 
cares of an establishment to provide for their future support, 
the stage presented the only means of attaining these neces- 
sary accompaniments to the marriage state. Mr. Siddons i is 
yepresented as an actor of but mediocre talents; but the grow- 
ing popularity of his youthful wife made them both speedily 
emerge from the obscurity which had hitherto surrounded 
them, and placed them in a situation more genial for the dis- 
play of Mrs. Siddons’s powers, which were soon to excite uni- 
versal homage and admiration. 

Shortly after their martiage we find Mrs. Siddons the great 
source.of. attraction at Cheltenham, a fashionable watering- 
place in similar to-our. Saratoga Springs. ..Here, 
surrounded by the great and powerful, the talented and the 
gay, the young actress became a magnet of universal attrac- 
tion in her professional character, and the object of respectful 
attention in private life. Fame, with her thousand tongues, 
wafted her growing popularity to the ears of the great Ros- 
cius, and in compliance with the wish of her titled patrons, 
Garrick engaged her for Drury-lane theatre. Her success at 
first was not decisive enough to warrant an extension of that 
engagement; and we find her shortly afterwards returning 
to the provincial theatres, where she had before acquired such 
undisputed celebrity. Six years from the period of her first 
appearance in London, she returned to the boards of a metro- 
politan theatre, and fully sustained that high reputation her 
warm admirers had so strenuously insisted upon her possess- 
ing. From that period until her formal departure from the 
stage in 1812, this celebrated woman was held to be the un- 
disputed queen of tragedy. 

Of the combined excellences which. contributed to place 
Mrs. Siddons first among her famous cotemporaries, it is per- 
haps impossible to convey an adequate impression. She is 
represented in early life to have been eminently beautiful. 

The splendid portrait of her by Sir Joshua Reynolds, as the 
tragic muse, fully justifies her claims to beauty of the highest 
order; but beauty, as an abstract, was her least attraction. It, 


was the “intelligence within,” the mighty genius which, 
‘aot through the countenance and illumining every fea- 

produced that universal homage paid to this gifted 
actress, Her figure also was the subject of repeated eulo- 
gium. It was of that description which admirably fitted her 
for the representative of the favourite heroine of the drama. 
Tall and majestic, she moved the very queen of sorrows, 
and gave an identity to the scene by the perfect representa- 
tion of the characters she assumed. The grace and propriety 
of her action were also able accessaries in the establishing of 
her reputation, and which never failed her during the long 
and splendid career she enjoyed; nor must we omit that voice, 

“So tuned to harmony,’’ 


that, whether in the deep whispering of womanly or filial 


xage, or stretched to ifs utmost tension of frantic grief, retain- 
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not detect any violation of the rules of harmony. 

Much of the excellence of Mrs. Siddons may be traced to 
other sources besides those of mere personal advantages. 
She, like her brother, the late John Kemble, devoted her- 
self to the study of the principles,of the art, of which she 
became so inimitable a professor. Acting was studied as 
ascience; nature was not sacrificed for mere effect in her 
performances, nor the trick of acting substituted for the genu- 
ine and legitimate production of real histrionic talent. How 
frequently have we seen, in the representation of those cha-| 
racters in which she was pre-eminent, effect the only merit of 
the performance; the genius, the soul, which should have 
embodied the whole was absent; the actress, acquainted 
with the business of the stage was visible, not the mighty 
creation of the poet’s brain, endowed with a brief but vital 
existence, 

To enumerate the various chayattersin Sehigh Mrs. Siddons 
shone with undivided excellence, would be merely to recapitu- 
late nearly the whole of the acting tragedies, assigning her 
the heroine; still there are distinctions of perfection to be 
named in this list, and which also mark the different charac- 
teristics of her acting. Her Katherine of Arragon dis- 
played the very acmé of regal dignity and sublimity of sor- 
tow to the last; this character was one of her chiefest fa- 
vourites; and so late as the year 1812, we remember seeing 
her represent this injured queen, with apparently undiminish- 
ed powers. The Lady Constance, in King John, was another 
of this class of acting, which apparently has been lost to the 
stage since her secession. Nothing could convey a more per- 
fect picture of dignified sorrow and deep maternal grief than 
was given by Mrs. Siddons in this character. Hermione, m 
the Winter’s Tale, is also a part which she appropriated ex- 
clusively to herself. The statue scene in this play was the 
perfection of the mimic art, as represented by her. Marble 
could not be more inanimate than she appeared, until the 
“ cunning of the scene” required her reanimation, when the 
audience expressed, by their admiration and surprise, the 
feelings of Leontes, and were ready to exclaim, in equal 


wonder, 
‘©She moves, she breathes, she lives!’’ 


In characters requiring the sublime and terrific, Mrs. Sid- 
dons had no competitor. Lady Macbeth became exclusively 
a personification of her own: no actress since her day has 
given even the outline of the character, when compared with 
her stupendous dofineation of this makterpiece bf Shakspeare. 
From her first entrance with the letter to the closing scene, 
where the guilty slave of foul ambition is discovered walking 
in her sleep, it was one unvaried display of unequalled art, yet 
so true to nature, that the spectator forgot the illusion of the 
scene and the actress, and only saw the blood-stained woman 
of the poet’s creation. 

In the chaste and more subdued characters of domestic 
life, Mrs, Siddons also displayed unrivalled excellence. Her 
Isabella, in Southern’s tragedy of that name, first established 
her reputation with a London audience, and continued to be 
one of her most admired representations, Mrs. Beverley in 
the Gamester, and Mrs, Haller in the Stranger, were in her 
hands the very perfection of that class of composition. 

We will not extend the catalogue of characters which this 
extraordinary actress, by her exquisite personification, ap- 
propriated to herself, and which, as far as to mere represen- 
tation, must live in the remembrance of her admirers, as per- 
fect models of the scenic art. No actress in our day has left 
so powerful and lasting impression on the public mind; and 
few of her distinguished predecessors excited the enthusiasm, 
or obtained that admiration nearly amounting to idolatry, 
which attended Mrs. Siddons during her long theatrical ex- 
istence. She has been compared to ‘‘a being of a superior 
order, who had dropped from another sphere to awe the world 
with the majesty of her appearance.” Hyperbolical as the 
comparison may be, it conveys-a very forcible picture of the 
impression produced by her acting. ‘She did, indeed, embody 
to the imagination the fables of mythology, of the heroic and 
deified mortals of other times. 

Of the private character of this lady we shall, from inclina- 
tion and necessity, be very brief in our notice. That Mrs. 
Siddons was no less the ornament of her profession in private 
life than she was its distinguished idol in her public capacity, 
is a fact well known in the circles in which she moved. An 
unblemished purity of character, and an unspotted reputation, 
are the proud testimonials which have been universally award- 
ed to wi Malevolence has somewhat tarnished this “fair 
fame,”’ by attributing to her an anxious desire for the emolu- 
ments arising from her talents, sometimes evinced to the ex- 
clusion of more generous feelings. In our admiration of Mrs, 
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Siddons we scarcely can allow her the possession of this natu- 
tal foible; many of her disinterested acts of kindness are on 
record; and it may be further added, that the prudence and 
general propriety of her conduct may have been extended to 
a proper regard of her fortune, without exciting any strong 
grounds for reprehension. 

In her family connexions Mrs. Siddons was, and continues 
to be, an object of peculiar esteem andadmiration. Her ser- 
vices have ever been at their disposal, and her unrivalled 
powers have at all times been the themes of their warmest 
eulogies. The late John Kemble was particularly attached to 
her, and on all occasions acknowledged her eminent superi- 
ority over the rest of his family. One anecdote that we heard 
a few years since, from a relative of Mrs. Siddons, may serve 
to illustrate this fact : 

On the evening of the first representation of Sheridan's 
Pizarro, a nobleman, well known in the dramatic world, went 
into the green-room at the close of the performance, and after 
congratulating Sheridan on the success of his piece, he turned 
to John Kemble, and paid him a well-merited compliment on 
his personification of the Peruvian hero. ‘ Yes,” my lord, 
returned Kemble, “ Rolla is a fine noble fellow, and will doubt- 
less be a great favourite ; but it is to Sarah (the familiar appel- 
lation he used when, speaking of Mrs. Siddons) that the 
greatest praise is due; she has converted a soldier’s trull into 
a tragic heroine.” 

Mrs, Siddons is still living in elegant retirement, upon the 
ample fortune she acquired by her professional exertions. We 
saw her a short time since at Covent-Garden theatre, at a re- 
presentation of the Inconstant, which by ‘the excellent per- 
formance of Charles Kemble as Mirabel, was then enjoying 
the full career of public favour. She appeared to enter into 
the spirit of the play with great zeal, and showed, even at her 
advanced age, many traces of that grace and dignity which 
constituted in early life her distinguished ornaments. Ht, 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


COMMON SENSE. sal 


Common sENsE is a rare and enviable quality. It may be 
truly said that “its price is above rubies.” How many learn- 
ed men, how many geniuses, how many dull and ignorant 
people, how many cunning knaves, how many well-meaning 
fools are without it! How few have it, and how litle do they 
‘or otheis know it, except from the infallible results—for one 
of its first requisites is the utter absence of all pretension. 
The vulgar laugh at the pedant and enthusiast for the want 
of it, while they themselves mistake bigotry and narrow-mind- 
ed notions for it. It is not one of the sciences, but has been 
well pronounced to be ‘fairly worth the seven.” It is a kind 
of mental instinct, that feels the air of truth and propriety as 
the fingers feel objects of touch. It does not consist with ig 
norance, for we cannot pronounce on what we do not know; 
and on the other hand, the laying in a stock of knowledge, 
or mastering any art or science, seems to destroy the native 
simplicity, and to warp and trammel the unbiassed freedom of 
mind which is necessary to its receiving and giving their due 
weight to ordinary and casual impressions. Common sense 
is neither a peculiar talent nor a laborious acquirement, but 
may be regarded as a sound and impartial judgment operating 
on the daily practice of life, or on what ‘comes home to the 
business or bosoms of men;” combined with great attain- 
ments and speculative inquiries, it would justly earn the title 
of wisdom ; but of the latter we have never known a single 
instance, though we have met with a few of the former; that 
is, we have known a number of persons who were wise in t 
affairs of the world, and in what concerned their own i 
terest, but none who, beyond this, and in judging of general 
questions, were not the dupes of some flaw of temper, of some 
weakness or vanity, or even striking advantage of their own. 
To give an example or two in illustration :—A person may be 
an excellent scholar, a good mathematician, well versed in 
law and history, a first-rate chess-player, a dazzling fencer; 
in a word, a sort of admirable Crichton—you are disposed to 
admire or envy so many talents united—you smile to see him 
wanting in common sense, and getting into a dispute about a 
douceur to a paltry police officer, arid thinking to interest all 
Europe and both houses of parliament in his success. No one 
can have arrived at years of discretion without knowing or 
feeling that he cannot take a single step without some com- 
promise with existing circumstances; that the path of life is 
intercepted with innumerable turnpike gates, at which he 
must pay down the toil of his own convictions and of strict 
justice ; that he cannot walk the streets but by tacit allow- 
ance; and that to disregard all impediments in the right line 
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of reason and written forms, is to imitate the conduct of 
Commodore Trunnion, who mistook the land for the sea, and 
- went to be married by the wind and compass. All affectation 
is the death of common sense, which requires the utmost sim- 
plicity and sincerity. Liars must be wig common. sense, 
for, instead of considering what things really are, their whole 
time and attention are taken up in imposing false appearances 
on themselves and their neighbours. No conceited person can 
have the faculty we have been speaking of, since all objects 
are tinged and changed from their proper hue by the idle re- 
flection of their fancied excellence and superiority. Grea 
talkers are in the same predicament, for they sacrifice trut! 
to a fine speech or sentiment, and conceal the real conse- 
quences of things from their view by a cloud of words or 
empty breath. They look at nature not to study what it is, 
but to discover what they can say about it. Passionate peo- 
ple are generally thought to be devoid of judgment. They 
may be so, when their passions are touched to the quick ; but 
without a certain degree of natural irritability, we do not con- 
ceive truth leaves sufficient stings in the mind, and we judge 
correctly of things according to the interest we take in them. 
No one can be a physiognomist, for example, or have an in- 
sight into character and expression, without the correspondent 
serms of these in his own breast. London Atlas. 


ENGLISH FEMALE EQUESTRIANS 
OF THE PRESENT YEAR. 

We asked in what degree the art of riding on horseback 
may be considered as a female accomplishment, and in how 
iar it conduces to the ornament and attraction of a modern ele- 
gante? We will answer in brief, that we know of no other 
art which demands so many natural qualifications to render it 
graceful and suitable in a female practitioner : but that fashion, 
that deity of despotic sway, having issued forth her decree in 
its favour, there is an end of all cavilling as to whether it ought 
or oughtnot to be; for we hold that, in the realm of fashion 
at least, if no where else, ‘ whatever is, is right,” It follows, 
that every young lady, whatever be her turn of mind or 
style of figure, slight or clumsy, daring or timid, makes it her 
first care to procure a steed, which will enable her to take her 
place among her compeers in Rotten-row; this end achieved, 
all minor considerations are thrown aside, and many a lovely 
creature, who, in her own sphere of action would be charm- 
ing to all. beholders, is here exposing herself to the sneering 
remarks cf the looker-on, er at least to their compression. To 
avoid a conchision so unpleasant, it may not be amiss to lay 
down a few rules for the guidance of those of our fair readers 
who may wish to become candidates for equestrian honours. 

We shall, however, proceed with considerable caution in so 
delicate a matter, and profess not to venture upon a single 
remark that cannot fail to be supported by the highest 
authorities. 

In the first place, then, let no one entertain “the idea of 
controlling the motions of a horse, till she is satisfied she 
ean control her own; in other words, the female equestrian 
should be ‘cast in natyre’s fairest mould,” and possessed of 
such unacquired ease, and instinctive agility, as will enable 
her to lend a grace to every movement, whether it be to mount 
with facility, to check her horse without an effort, or to dis- 
mount again without endangering the lives of the by-standers; 
_ she must also have attained a certain proficiency under Fo- 
zard or Davies, that she may feel a confidence in her own 
powers, and be able to act with decision in any case of 
emergency. . 

To enforce this part of our theory, we cannot do better than 
Ghscraiom to our fair pupils’ observation, as its happiest 


strations, in the symmetrical elegance and lightness of 
their figures, and the ease and confidence they: display in the 
management of their palfreys, Lady Frances Gower, the La- 
dies Grey, Lady Charlotte Gordon, Miss Freemanile, the La- 
dies Paget, Lady Augusta Paulet, and the Miss.Johnsous; 
we must even add to our list the dowager Lady Salisbury, 
who may be taken as a model for the uprightness and pliancy 


| forget the Duchesse de Grammont, in her puce, covered with 
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quarters, with a full-sized square, or flowing tail, (by no means 
the least important accessory to the “tout ensemble,”) finely 
traced limbs, of sufficient substance in the body, and a coat like 
silk. He may be allowed a double rein, with a coloured front 
to his bridle, and a highly worked saddle, with a plain white 
saddle-cloth beneath.” We cannot point out more perfect 
specimens of that desideratum, so rarely to be met with, and 
so much to be cherished when possessed, a real lady’s horse, 
than by directing attention to those ridden by Lady Sefton 
and the Ladies Molyneux, Lady Cowper's blood bay, Lady 
Sarah Ingestrie’s cheat, Lady Tankerville’s jet black, and 
Lady Laura Fitzroy’s milk-white, as well as Lady Wilton’s 
bay, the Duchess of Buccleugh’s, Mrs. Lyttleton’s, Lady 


Anne Becket’s, Lady Worcester’s, or even little Mrs. Jerning- || 


ham’s spot. 

We now arrive at not the least difficult part of our instruc- 
tions, in considering the make and colour of the habit.. Any 
thing at all outre, either im the one or the other, we should 
pronounce objectionable, in a general point of view—even 
sleeves of too ample dimensions, though im correspondence 
with present fashions, should be avoided ; and also gilt or sil- 
ver buttons, and all fanciful embroidery whatsoever. 
darkest colours of blue, brown,. or olive, should be preferred 
as the simplest, with velvet collars, or not, at the discretion of 
the wearer. They may be worn buttoned up to the throat, 
(though the effect may not be seasonable in summer,) and in 
that case, often give a very distinguished air to the figure, as 
in the instances of Lady Strachan, Lady Warwick, the La- 
dies Ryder ; the latter, by-the-by, among the best examples of 
our school. The habit may be left open at the chest, accord- 
ing to the approved tastes of Lady Gower, Lady Georgina 
Fane, and Lady Brudenell ; or it may be thrown entirely open, 
with a silk velvet vest or a fanciful pattern with fillagree but- 
tons, in accordance with the usage of Lady Dacre, (herself a 
mistress in the art, and onef the finest models of female equi 
tation, ) of her niece Miss Brande, and Miss Upton. The ski 
of the habit should reach considerably below the feet, and b 
well poised with shot; but they should not be long enough to 
tempt snappish curs, or the mirage. Those worn by the 
Misses Montague are rather in excess of brevity ; though in 
a canter on a gusty day they do at times display, with no in- 
considerable effect, a very pretty boot. and trowsers. Small 
shirt collars, with a sill kerchief of some showy colour, are 
to our thinking, much more beeoming than a habit-shirt of 
the finest lace. We might quote. high authority for fanciful | 
colours in these matters, in opposition to the rules we have 
ventured to prescribe at the outset; but the rule is strength- 
ened rather than contradicted by the exceptions. The late 
all-engaging and universally lamented Duchess of Rutland 
generally appeared in the lightest blue, covered with small 
silver buttons, a white hat, and very high shirt collar; but be 
it remembered that her grace was gifted with personal attrac- 
tions that might excuse any eccentricity. Who can contem- 
plate, with indifferent feelings, the “ensemble” of Mrs. Lane 
Fox, even in a pea-green habit, embroidered with black lace ? 
or does Mrs. Arbuthnot appear to less advantage because 
hers is bestudded with gilt sugar-loaf buttons? Can any one 


the thickest silk embroidery ? or was Lady Londonderry ever 
less herself, less brilliant, or less admired than in her gold- 
laced jacket, with a pelisse pendant from the fouls and 
shacko cap, as she appeared at the review of last year? but 
these we conceive to be so many illustrious exceptions to the 
general rule we have laid down. : 

We now come to discuss the most important part of the 
whole costume, and one upon which all the rest mainly de- 
pends—the hat—which requires more judgment and more 
nicety of perception in its selection, than falls to the lot of 
many. As to its general dimensions, its apex, the height of 
its crown, the depth of its brim, or the unity of its entire 
effect; the looking-glass miay be consulted for months toge- 
gether, when an indifierent ebserver will #eint out, at asingle 
glance, 4/palpable defect before overlooked. The hat should, 
of course, be adapted to the height of the person, and the 
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the harbour of Damietta. But what must ‘most men 
greater pleasure, is a statue erected in the public square, 
in honour of Laurence Coster, a native of the town, said 
to have been the inventor of the art of printing. He holds 
in his hand a large type, on which is the letter A; and 
on the pedestal is represented a printing-press at work. . Iti 
tobe feared that the ‘inaudible and noiseless foot of time,? 
aided by the elements, must gradually undermine and destroy 
the effigies of the venerable printer; on which account it is to be 
wished the vestry at Haarlem could be persuaded to shelter their 
countryman in the ¢athedral, were it even to the éxclusion of 
some eminent Dutch divine or cumbersome burgomaster. In 
|a house at no great distance, a book is shown, said to be the 
first which Coster ever printed. Blackwood. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Cause oF consumprion.—M, Flourens, a French phi- 
losopher, with a view to ascertain the effect of climate on pul- 
|month old ‘six he kept irt a mild regulated temperature; the 
remaining seventeen he exposed to wet and cold; the lungs 
of fifteen of these soon became inflamed; six of them he then 
sheltered; of the eleven left exposed nine died of pulmonary 
consumption, and only two recovered; not one of the six 
originally sheltered ones became diseased ; and of the six par- 
tially diseased, but afterwards taken in, two died and four re- 
covered. The lungs of these four were examined some months 
after, andthe remains of disease, even to suppuration, were 
visible. Their recovery M. Flourens attributes entirely to a 
timely removal ‘to a mild atmostphere. 
®»s.—M. Denis, member of the socjety of agriculture of the 

has published a treatise on the cultivation of hops, in 


stitution of iron wires for poles, for the training of the 
_ These wires, formed in pieces of about three feet in 
, and joined together so as to resemble a surveyor’s 

ain, are suspended horizontally between two posts of oak, 
placed at the extremities of the lines of hops, and supported 
by wooden props at regular intervals. The hops are planted 
at the distance from each other of eight feet, and are each left. 


chain, along which they are trained, two in each direc 
M. Denis computes that by his practice about a fifth p 
of the original cost*of poles is. sevedy : 
annum afterwards for each five hundred square metres.~ 
To PRESERVE BLACK-LEAD PENCIL DRAWINGS.—A thin 
wash of isinglass may be used to prevent their rubbing out, 
The same effect may be produced by the simple application of 
skimmed milk. The best way of using this is to lay the 
drawing flat upon the surface of the milk, taking it up expe- 
ditiously, and hanging it up by one corner till it drains and 
dries. The milk must be perfectly free from cream, otherwise 
it will grease the paper. To prevent the lead from smearing, 
the loose particles should first be taken off with a dry hair 
pencil, or even by blowing it. ve a 
Se.Tzer waTER.—A very economical mode of making 
seltzer water is practised at Geneva. The carbonic acid gas 


gas is then forced into a large cask of water, in which is a 


wheel that agitates it, and causes the gas to ‘mix equally with | 


the fluid. The water thus saturated, is then put into bottles, 
which are corked in the usual way of seltzer water, and sold 
during the hot weather in the streets at a very low price, 
MerHon oF ASCERTAINING THE PURITY OF WATER.— The 
purity of water is indicated by its specific gravity. By fa 
act of parliament it is defined, thata cubic inch of water puri- 
fied by distillation weighs, at the temperature of sixty-tw 
degrees, barometer thirty inches, exactly two hundred ill 
fifty-two thousand four hundred and fifty-eight grains. 
imperial pint of perfectly purewwater-weighs procisely. 
ty avoirdupois ounces at si c Any ¥ 
vier than this must be less pure. That the lighest v 


monary consumption, procured twenty-three chickens of a * 


with four shoots, which are conducted bylittlerods totheiron = 


{ 


= 


ee upon his own experience, he recommends 


* 


being first obtained from lime, and afterwards purified, this” 


contour of the features. Small blue caps are worn by Lady ||the best is an’ old and true principle. Pliny says that some 

Macfarlane, Lady Frances Gower, and several others; but|jjudge of the wholesomeness of the _waters by contrasting. 
the cap has too masculine and military an air; for it should||their weights. Celsus alludes to the same practice—“nam 
never be forgotten that a lady must not, on any occasion, or||levis pondere apparel.” Hippocrates thought that the best 
under any circumstances whatsoever, abandon a strictly femi-|| water is that which heats and cools in the shortest time; and 
nine character.® his echo and expositor, Celsus, affirms the same thing. Hoff- 
man informs us that rivers of a rapid current, or which fall 
THE GREAT CHURCH AT HAARLEM, down mountains, afford a purer water than those that are 
In the great church at Haarlem are suspended the! models || more slow; and hence, he says, that ships coming out of the 
of three or four ships, representing, it seems, those _ which in ||river Maine into the Rhine draw more water, and sink deeper 
the frenzy of the crusades, had been furnished by that city, ||into the latter, because the waters of the Rhine fall from the 
and had piously forced their way, through much carnage, to highest mountains of the Grison’s country. Dr. Lardner. 
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of her carriage, the ease with which she adjusts her seat, and 

the command she possesses over her pretty flea-bitten grey. 

af e now come to another important feature in the design 
0 


ur essay—the style and character of the horse to be select- 
ed. Between fourteen hands anda half and fifteen hands i 
height, he must possess the most beautiful shape and figure, 
the. highest breeding, the very best condition, a good mouth, 
be perfectly well broke, of high courage, (for what so unseem- 
ly as the application of the whip?) and a good temper. As 
to the prominent points of his figure, he should, above all, 
rise well in the withers; he must have the smallest head, with 
a rainbow neck, be short in the back, well rounded in the 
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* ° _ su TE te 
Eloquence of the United States.—Seldom has a legislative 
assembly listened to strains of more impassioned and impres- 
sive oratory than those elicited by the late discussion in the 
national senate, on the resolution introduced by Mr. Foot, re- 
specting the disposition of the public lands. How far the de- 
bate was confined to the subject which gave rise to it, or pre- 
served a character of unity and dignified consistency, we are 
not disposed to inquire. We allude to the speeches of indi- 
vidual members, considered abstractedly in themselves, in so 
far as they developed the intellectual energies and resources, 
the moral strength and purity, and the political sagacity and 
patriotic aspirations of the representatives of the American 
people. And we advance the opinion, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that never was there displayed in any other popu- 
lar theatre rhetorical talent of higher order, literary taste more 
xefined, wit more sparkling, satire more poignant, repartee 
more keen, knowledge of human naturé and of human history 
more profound and philosophical, or jealousy of the rights of 
men and freemen, more severe, watchful, and zealous. Tri- 
umphant and exalted must have been the rapturous delight 
of the speakers, as they beheld gathered around them the most 
brilliant. assemblages which wealth, intelligence, beauty, and 
fashion could concentrate, and all enchained in one unbro- 
ken, continued, and almost worshipful silence. Discordant 
as were the opinions, varied the constructions of the import 
of the great charter of our rights, and reciprocally sarcastic 
the rejoinders of the several antagonists in this political foray, 
thé’grand and gratifying effect upon the audience, and. upor 
all who read the recorded words—however enfeebled their im- 
_ press—raust be to draw stronger the bonds of attachment of 

"every citizen of these states to the present constitution, 
secures the union, and with it the liberties of his country. Dif- 
"ferent constructions may, indeed, be put upon its written let- 
ter, but its spirit—that. spirit to animate and immortalize 
which was the aspiring and pure wish of the great father 
of his country, and of his noble compeers, the Jeffersons, 
the Hamiltons, the Madisons, the Jays, and the Clintons— 
is acknowledged in every bosom to be one and the same, 


identified with political elevation and independence, with’) 


“ynoral and civil fre , With intellectual advancement and 


general welfare. Such has been the impression left on our}} 


_ minds, after an attentive perusal of the speeches of Webster, 
Hayne, Sprague, Benton;-Weodbury, &c... Well may our 
“women country be proud of-her sons, and well may she 
poitit to them with the exalted dignity of the Roman mother, 
who, as the chief ornament of her life, and the most precious 
jewel of her family honours, pointed to her virtuous, her pa- 


triotic, and her gifted offspring. 


Boston Cowrier,—Mr. Buckingham has much cause to 
complain of the liberties taken with his original articles, and 
‘so has every editor who labours incessantly in mind as well 
as body to render his pages instructive and entertaining, not 
with borrowed but self-attained light ; and deep is our regret 
that we should have been led into an unconscious act of un- 
fairness towards so able a contemporary. But the fault was 
not our own. The article entitled “Hints to Januses,” we 

er saw in the Boston Courier; we took it second-hand fiom 
a country periodical. Were we to punish with a refusal of ex- 
change every journal that voluntarily robbed us of the credit 
due for our articles, our list would soon be reduced to one-third 
its present size. Mr. Buckingham himself, not long since, 
copied into his columns, without credit, a poem which appeared 
originally in this gazette. We did him the justice not to en- 
_ tertain a suspicion for a moment of there having been an in- 
tentional injury done us on his part, because we knew and ap- 
preciated too highly his honour, honesty, and independence. 
Should he not have visited us with the same courtesy ? In con- 
clusion, however, we would recommend to every editor the 
propriety of striking from their exchange-list all those papers 
. a i and habitually purloin their articles—in other! 
, republish them without acknowledgment; and when 
Mr. Buckingham, or any other of ther convict us of such 
offence, we are ready to submit most cheerfully to the infliction 
of their chastisement. —. ‘ 


Late city improvements.—Despite of the awfully dull times, 
the depression of trade; and the scanty circulation of money, 
the external aspect of this metropolis continues daily to re- 
ceive new features, which replace its more ancient gloomy 
character, and approximate it, in our conceptions at least, to 
the splendid capitals of Europe. Streets, formerly narrow, 
short, and dingy, are widened and prolonged, and the light of 
heaven made to shine upon quickly rising ranges of new and 
lofty edifices. Our public institutions, likewise, exchange 


, 


their former contracted accommodations for others more ample 
and worthy of their increasing influence and operations. The 
new City Dispensary, Clinton-hall—the Rotunda, converted 
into a sessions court—the opening and widening of Ann, 
Cedar, and Liberty streets, which formerly threaded their 
sinuous courses between piles of rookeries, but are now en- 
larged and graced by splendid rows of stores and dwelling- 
houses—the elevation of Justice on the cupola of the City- 
hall, making way for the introduction of a monitor ‘of time, 
which shall speak to the eye by night as well as day—and 


sundry other improvements, which we have not time to men- || 


tion, attest the advancement of New-York in architectural 
decoration and beauty. 

N. B.—The Jail and Bridewell still adorn the most public 
promenade and thoroughfare in the city. 


Miss Elizabeth Bogart.—Abounding as this country does 
with female poets of the first stamp of merit, we think we 
may without vanity claim the very best among the contribu- 
tors to the New-York Mirror. Of ‘these, arid we have had 
repeated occasion to express admiration of the successful ex- 
hibition of their talents, Miss Elizabeth Bogart of this city, 
deservedly enjoys a conspicuous rank. Her pieces are fre- 
quently transplanted to the British poetic parterre, and ac- 
knowledged there to be delightful and exquisite exotics. We 
are pleased to perceive, both for the sake of the public and 
our own, that she is a frequent writer in some of the most 
popular of our periodical journals. When we say our own, 
we refer with pride to the circumstaneé that the columns of 
the Mirror first introduced the gifted EsTs ize to the acquain- 
tance and admiration of the poetical reader. Individual praise 
of our own correspondents we seldom indulge in; but where 
merit is so conspicuous, it were insensibility and injustice not 


|| to notice its worth. Neither do we intend any disparagement 


of the claims of generous rivals, of whom Miss Bogart may 
be proud to number not a few—nor will these misunderstand 
the nature of the homage paid to a kindred spirit. Jealousy 
cannot rankle where a noble enthu8iasm burns. In justifica- 
tion of these remarks we confidently ‘refer the reader to. the 
following beautiful production, which we have copied from the 
Rochester Craftsman : 4 


THE ITALIAN WIFD 


She sat alone—and busy thought went back, 
A faithful traveller, to her native ¢lme— 
And memory’s magic wand touched every seene ; 


And flowers, and trees, and rivers xoge to view, 
. ees ‘Tialia’s sunny skies, Her hiart ; 
Leaped in her bosom, as the vision grew 


More bright to fancy’s eye—and suddenly, 
She swept the chords of her neglected harp, 
» And “home, sweet home,” re-echoed to the sound. 


Emilia wept 
Till feeling’s tide o’erflowed in rapid words ; 
And from her lips rushed forth a sudden stream 
Of the heart’s deep unstudied aguience. 
“Speak, stranger, speak those thrilling words again. 
“ Oh, tell oe, ae Italy, my own, 
‘* My native land! What mighty magic lies 
‘Tn those three simple words, ‘my native land 
“Tt brings associations to the heart, 
“Of love, and hope, and happiness, and home ; 
“Of childhood’s halcyon days; the gladsome hours 
‘Of careless mirth and youthful innocence. 
_ “Oh Italy, dear Italy, my joy, my pride! © 
_ “Far dearer than the spirit-stirring scenes 
. Of this gay city. What is this to me? 
“This land of commerce and of interest— 
“Can it compare with that bright spot of eqgth 
“Where poetry and genius seem to breathe 
“ Een from inanimate things ?—where every breeze 
“Which sighs o’er fragrant flowers, whispers some tale 
“Of high-wrought fancy—while the classic streams 
And rivers, as they glide along their course 
“Tn murmuring music woo the muses’ smiles, 
‘Where mountains are the storied monuments 
‘Of ancient greatness; and each verdant vale 
‘A fitting home for beauty and for love. 
“ Begin again—repeat what you have said— 
“In glowing language paint the picture o’er, 
‘Till every object lives and breathes before me. 
‘Tears will flow afresh, but heed them not— 
‘* My heart would burst without them.” 
Suddenly 
Another entered, with a haughty eye, 
A question in his glance—twas he whose love 
First won the young Italian from her home. 
The scene was soon explained—the husband spoke, 
And at his voice a change came o’er her thoughts ; 
The images, raised by the stranger’s words, 
Melted away, andshe was all the wife. 
“Why weeps my dear Emilia? Sighs she still 
“For the bright scenes of childhood. for the things 
“Which once, weighed in the balance with her lov. 
“Were light, compared to it? What feeling now 
“Has wrought this change? Am I not still the same, 
“ And all your own, as in that blissful hour 
‘When you exchanged your parent’s love for mie ? 
untry is your country—tell me, then, 


“My co % 


Which of the links is broken that so long 
“ Has bound our hearts in one ?” 
She could not tell— 
She had forgotten all, in those few, brief, 
And happy moments—all, but the one sense 
Of her heart’s young idolatry. _Italia’s streams, 
And vales, and mountains, with its azure skies...) 
lts bright luxuriant Howers, its palaces, oo 
And fanes, and temples—e’en its poetry, 
And eloquence, and music, all were lost 


In that one dream—and such is woman’s love. EstTEitr. 


Gently it died away—the swell was gone ; 
And murmurs sweet and low, fell on the ear, 
As if olus had just wandered past, 
And stirred the strings—so sad the symphony, 
And yet so full of untaught music. Hers 
Was nature’s science; ’twas the soul itself, 
Breathing in harmony with the deep voice 
Of earth, and air, and ocean; all things fell 
By the pure spirit’s innate sympathies. 
A wondrous gift it was, that few possessed, 
Of thrilling melody; and with the power, 
But seldom equalled, she had often held 
Tyourua in listening silence, till the charm 
Grew to such ecstacy ’twas almost pain. 
Columbia’s children heard, and wept, and smiled, 
As her soft foreign accent gave a tone 
More sweet to English words—but when she sang 
Within the walls of her own splendid dome, 
To silent pictures, and the gilded things 
Of art and luxury, her voice refused 
Its compass to the strain, and breathed forth, then, 
Those broken notes— 

A stranger entered—one 
Of her own countrymen, who came to bri 
Tidings from her forsaken home. He spoke 
The language of her infancy—the first 
In which shedlearned to speak, and more, to think ; 


The American press.—All who are in the habit of reading 
the newspapers of this country must be struck with the truth 
of the following remarks from the National Gazette : 

“Tt is to the disgrace and injury of the American press, 
that even moral and literary criticism should be subjected to 
slander; and that the defence of sound morals, or the exercise 
of impartiality, cannot escape the most ridiculous and enor 
mous personal imputations, which the whole true history and 
position of the individual thus assailed may utterly belie.” 


The Count de Rossi.—The Count de Rossi, who has mar- 
ried Mademoiselle Sontag, is a native of Corsica, and a re- 
lation of Bonaparte by the Romalino family. He wasa staff 
officer of Jerome at the court of Westphalia, where his sister 
was married to the Prince de Salm. * 


Countess de Genlis.—The Countess de Genlis, (the cele- 
brated authoress of romances and novels, ) attained the age of 


eighty-four years on Monday last, when her pupil, the Duke 
of Orleans, paid his respects to her. 


We copy the paragraphs below from the National Gazette : 
There are about forty newspapers in London, and in the 
country of England one hundred and thirty-seven ; the whole 
number in the British isles is two hundred and sixty-two. It 


The first her heart had understood and loved. » 
He told his tale with classic elegance— 
‘He'd come from Rome, and from her fathers’ house, 
“Her mother was no more—she slept in peace 
“ With her long line of ancient ancestry. 
of Mer sister had grown up most beautiful 
* And rich in genius, the bright heritage 
“Of her dear country—and her brother’s name, 
“Was crowned with glory in the maftial field, 
And laurels fitted well his lofty brow. 
“There were some palaces and temples yet 
“Remaining there, unbroken but by time. 
‘The muses’ seats were on the mountains still, 
“Their favourite haunts, along the river’s banks. 
“The climate was as pure, the sky as blue, 
“The trées as shady, and the flowers as bright 
e left the soil,” 
te 


? 


* 


appears that eight persons, on the average, are engaged on. 
each publication, as literary assistants ; and that some papers 
have'from fifteen to twenty persons of education and respec- 
tability thus engaged. 

The London Morning Chronicle records it as “‘a saying in? 
America,” that no Englis can have an insight into busi- 
ness till he has lost all his money. ». 

Pickersgill is now declared to be the first portrait painter 
in Great Britain. In exquisite small pictures Etty is thought 
to be without a rival in his generation. 

In the year Sixteen hundred and sixty-three the legislature _ 
of Massachusetts passed the following law: ‘And hereafter 


|jno person whatever shall make any garment for women with 


‘sleeves more than an ell wide.” 
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2d—Can I forget the tuneful birds, 
hat sang on ey’ry tree, 


for - get, what-e’er my lot, Where -e’er my 


The kindly smiles, the cheerful woods, 
That friendship gave to me ? 
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Where’er my footsteps roam, 
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Can I for- get my na - tive hills, That proud-ly rose to view, The si- lent vales, the spark - ling rills, And flow’rs that) shone pare 
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ear - ly scenes of home! 
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ELOQUENT AMERICANS, 


Fisuer Amzs.—Fisher Ames has been, perhaps, more 
celebrated as an orator than any other American, except 
Patrick Henry ; but it is not our’dbject to make comparisons 
between the distinguished men who have graced the annals 
of our eloquence. The person of Ames was tall, thin, and 
interesting; his face was not what might be called hand- 
somé, but agreeable, and full of soul. “The style of his 
eloquence was flowing, warm, and copious, and certainly 
partook more of the Roman than the Grecian orator. His 
manner was bland, but earnest, and his whole demeanor 
caleulated to attract the attention of all eyes. His voice 
was musical, and he had the command of it from the highest 
to the lowest note, and in all its variations it was free from 
monotony or false tone ; for a sweet voice, he had’ less of 
sibilation than most of our orators; an evil that foreigners 
complain ofvin our language. His imagination was crea- 
tive, and at his bidding new scenes arose, new beings lived, 
increased as he chose, and faded away at his will. He 
struck his hands across the chords of the hearts of his 

udience, and all was harmonious to his touch; but the 
Gsintive measures were most congenial to his mind ; he had 


| 


nothing dark or sullen in his constitution, but there was a 
soft and gentle gloom that often intermingled wit 


e light}|of their animation™and literary fervor. 


the myrmidons of France sweeping over his country with 
rapine, fire, and dagger, and the conflagration of cities 
filled his eyes, and the screams of dying females his ears. 
His countrymen seemed to him in a state of amazing 
apathy; and he grew almost frantic at the thought ; but he 
mistook their cool, brave and persevering character, for 
want of discernment and feeling. His warning appeals, as 
he thought them, were all wasted on the winds, although 
every one listened to him with profound respect and admi- 
ration. His friends and neighbours flocked around him as 
a being of wonderful powers and superior sagacity; but 
from their habits of reasoning for themselves, they thought 
that all these evils might not come, and they would wait 
the providence of God in this as in other things; but the 
honour and honesty of the great man they never doubted, 
for he was to them an angel of light; crowded with all his 
gloomy thoughts for his country, he sunk to the grave ; but 
his admirers never lost one particle of their veneration for 
the genius and virtuesiof the man. @ 

Gouverneur Mornis.—Governeur Morris was a splendid 
orator.) His mind was prolific, his fancy excursive, and his 
information extensive, He had read books attentively, but 
men more thoroughly. He was well acquainted with French 
literature and the academicians, and had caught something 
His figures were 


of his mind, which gave the shade of the sanctuary to the beautiful, his sentimental touches delicate and thrilling. No 
outpourings of his heart. He mourned to think that hellorator ever made a more successful lunge at the heart than 
could not fully impress on the minds of others what he|| Morris, for he pierced at will. If Hamilton wasithe Xeno- 
foreboded for his country; the common fault of a sensitive phon among our intellectual lights, as he has been called, 
patriot. The diseases of his corporeal frame entered deeply|| for the neatness, purity, and perspicuity of his productions, 
into his mind; and amid troublesome times he mingled surely his friend, Gouverneur Morris, ought to be called the 


5 


dark auguries for the nation. He saw, in his imagination,|| Isocrates among them. He’ had the 


sa 


- i 


was subdued, chastened, and harmonized to the mild and 


plendour of 


imagination, and poised his sentences with the same art 
that is seen in the orations of “the old man eloquent.” 
Morris’s eloquence was well suited to the deliberative as- 
sembly, and to those occasions in which,the heart is deeply 
interested. His oration over the body of Hamilton is ad- 
mirable. At that moment, when the bleeding corse was be= 
fore the eyes of his countrymen, and a nation’s moans © 
were wafted on every wind from north to south, from east ~ 
to west, through the country; when almost any extra- 
vagance would have been tolerated in this paroxysm of 
mind ; for at this event the deep lamentations of the soul 
were commingled with the breath of execration, and there 
is no wild-fire like this ; yet then the pathos of the author 


& 


hallowed doctrines of christianity :—such exhibitions/ar 
the triumphs of the god-like art, of controlling tempérs, 

of conquering hearts. He lived in republican s 
the sunshine of royalty ; in the uproar of popu 
then in the calin of personal safety and national tranq: ; 
and from all drew lessons of experience, and through al! 
carried the sound discretion of ajhigh-minded man. Knapp: 


Conrzssion.—A constant attendant at the market of Cas- 
tleton, England, confessed to a respectable housekeeper, that 
on the morning preceding Christmas-day he sold alive two 
reverend geese, the united ages of which exceeded forty years ! 
Te 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


STANZAS TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 


‘Why, how now, brother Obadiah Wrestlelong! More wonders of 
the invisible world ?”’—Salem Witchcraft. 
‘Tne muse and myself, the other day, 
Held a short colloquy ogy ; 
For she sometimes calls, when she comes that 


Though scarcel. nat sh pane to stay, 
And seldom ae eels «0 

q py. Mote eye do~ er oodity 2. iw 
: nd charming westnol 


‘Riciig a alone, in my elbow-chair, 

(One arm has long been broken,) 

In the attic, George—yow well know where, 
once, fe ast summer, I saw you there, 
ee you ne ered to. ‘pay my fare, 
tf Yd brush oat, and with you repair, 
To breathe mouthful of country air, 
On the heights of gteen Hoboken. 


As I said before, her ladyship came, © ai? 
En dishabille, as usual, 
Ine resembling the slip-shod dame, 
Whose Black-book sketches are known to fame;_ 
_ Her robe was blue, and her hose the same, 
Her candi untied, and her gui was lame, 
_As she entered the room, and pronounced my name 
Tn a manner and tone fiducial. 


“ Good day tye, Reuben—don’t ask me to stay, 
‘For I must hasten home to ilette; 
iF “As I go out with Norna a shopping to-day, 
©. *And Hinpa goes with us—besides, I must pay _ 
A visit to Tuyrza—it’s all in our way, 
* And then to lanrue P’ve something to “lh ; 
“Besides, I must call upon W—z 
“And then there would be the Old Nick rs pay, 
2 “Tf I did'nt look in upon M—s too—eigh ! 
ae * But now, while I think of it—Reuben, do says" 
* Who is that comical C. ?—I will lay. 
‘He is building a fame that will never decay’; 
_# And so is my Sp vourite Prorers-—nay; 
" "No jealousy, Nouben, buc whl your ow bay, 
# And never let envy soil it. 


“ Hush ! don't interrupt me—there’s etgpder Lobia? 

“ Everarp, Lara, and Atpua, and L—n, 

* And hundreds of others» are like to excel, 

“Tf they treat me politely—But, Reuben, do tell, 
“If I don’t appear charming in this dishabille ? 

“Say, why the deuce do you grin, man ?” 


= You look,” I replied, ‘both ugly and old, 

“Tn these rascally dishabille dresses; _ D 
“Why, when you are visiting others, I’m told, 
“The finest light gossamer vestures infold 
“That form and those limbs of such exquisite mould, 
* With a: that sparkle with spangles and gold, ,, 
a While achaplet of roses and diamonds untold, 

“ Confine thse wandering tresses. " 


. ‘When others petitions you make reply, 
“Tn numbers of sweetest me: Te, ., 

“But to me you prate, like a chattering pie, 

“ Of shopping and visits, while here poor I, 

Br. i fiigiines must wait your leisure ! | 


" “Why not om me such favours bestow 
fe a _‘ As your other votaries win ? 
eho prattle’to me on subjects so low, | 
‘In a tuneless.senseless din ?’- * « @ 
era WN AY, then you must know,” 
a. 


She said with a smile, ss 
‘That, when here below, -_» 
o “at adapt thy style we, 
Shad $ te a 
: “But, jesting ane, by ha 
- 3 © “Vil grant the ‘boon se “ 
4 “That is,if Pm eon eae ita anal : 


ae 


“To the com 
nee,” I replied, “ with the flame 


ALLECK, and lights bim to fame; ! 


summit direct my. aim, 
numbers a ual acclaim ; 


haplet.as bright—not the same, 
me as humbly to wear it.’ » 


* She smiling replied, while her head she shook, 
“Tn vain should J bid you take it, 
“Por Apollo, when late, with a shepherd's crook, 
“He toy’d with a maid, ‘by a gurgling brook, 
‘Had concealed his lyre i in a private nook, 
“Which Ha.ieck observed, and slyly took, al 
“ And none butHAtieck can wake it.” Ruupew.! 


va 2 . 


. . “ « 
. ‘? . 


9 Tye} gkice Bey 
Bright be the skicua ae 4 


“gr he joyous: 


eo) 
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Again, 1 my muse, awake 
thy simple lay ; 
ore t ‘ail harp take, 
i et the fair and gay, 
"Tis t st boon 1 implore, 
’Tis the saddest and the last; 
For thy chords shall sound no more, 
When their jocund tones are past. 
No! never pour % on \s ; 
Upon the listoner’s ye “ 
To give his bosom pair, fe 
Or call the burning tear. 
’T was thine—whate’er thine own— 
To'throw around the way 
Of those whom thou hast known, he 
At least some cheering ray. 
gy be thy strings, 
Since joy cannot oe 
And motionless thy wing, 
“And desolate thy lyre. 
May-every chord be broken, 
Thy strings all lonely reat ; 
And Lethe lave each token 
Of scenes that once were blest. 
They say the wreath is wove, 
So beautiful—so rare ; 
From Hymen’s s g grov e, 
To mingle with thy hair. 
They say— twill soon be seen, 
Upon thy placid brow, 
With its rose and evergreen, 
In their brightest, proudest ¢ glow, 
Oh may they truly shine, 
May no hidden’ cypress leaf, 
that wreath conceal’d entwine, 
To shade thy brow with grief. 
I would that not one cloud should rise, 
To cast a‘shadow there; ~ 
That not one tear should dim those eyes, 
That sparkle how so fair, 


That not one sigh should move thee, 


- No! not with slight & af Gar + \, 
And all thy ite as 
© And when atilast me son must set, 
May lingering rays*be given ; 
Marking to those who travel yet, 
The path that leads to heaven. 
Now faney. hovers o’er me, 
® And pictures | to my brain 
The scene. that is before thee, 
atoge iest—and crowded fane. 
wipe etoo standing near, 
“And dear ones at thy side; 
With looks that tell how hope ean cheer, 
And thou—the blooming bride. » + 
1 ae the priest pronounce the rite, » 
ar the faint reply, 
And m3 the ring that sparkles bright. 
‘Upon the Piicroon eye... 
Oh? when ’tis fixed upon thy hand, 
To friendship grant avplea ;.. 
While yet those loved ones rotind thee standge 
Breathe one kind preg me. 
Thensbe my name forgot, 
My hopes-——my joys—my aol a 
Whatere, shall be my lot, 
Where’er shall fall my tears. 
Like the light’ning’s course in air, 
Like the ship’s track in the sea, 
Let each remnant perish there, ©) 
That might wake one thought of me. 


td 


band 


For I would that not a word, * 
When thy heart and heme are bright, A 
me should e’er be heard, "he 
o lessen theirdelighty 


No! let me only find, 
Thougiggeotn’d life’s storm to hate! 
In that unelouded mind, 
Oblivion’s deepest grave. e 
A wild, wild thought is low’ring, 
And ‘burning on my brain ; 
Like Etna’s lava pour: 4% 
In torrents o’er the plain. e 
The bridal hour is past, 
And gone that gladsome day— 


Young Hope—too bright to last, 
Has win, s flight aways 
. Isee the he step of care. x 
wa ki on thy face ; 
ow’s impress too is ‘there, 
sappointment’s 7 = * 
&. 
hy a 
& + 


a $0 betas, will her children bless, : 


i a ‘Ay brgeben that faizx adh dig= > - 


7” é alike to all, 
youthful bloom ; 
fers must fade and fall, 
find a tomb. 
*Tis this’tis this that burns my heart, 
. * Like that flaming flood of fire ; 
To see earth’s lovely things depart, 
ith pain, convulsed—expire. 
Must the dimple i in that cheek, 
And the sweet smile mn that’é bye, 
i And that alabaster neck, 
| : Change, webiste band dis 2. 
Must that bmg ey edt fot, ee 
With which Pve Mover to roam, 
Be a banquet for the worm, se i 
And the charnel be its home ? ore : 
Must that voice which oft, has fell, : * és 
In its gentle zephyr-breath, w es 
On my ear—like music’s swell— ~ 
Be still’d at thine—oh, death 2 
And nature, can thy, arm, 
thus raised against thy gene 
Is there to thee a charm 
In thy children’s dying groan ?. 
Oh! can thy bosom feel. : 
A wish to crush anhbiights a 
Will a mother grasp the steel, x 
To pierce the good and bright ? 
“To the good there is no death,” 
& Some angel’s voice réplies; 
‘oTis but mercy’s! friendly breath, 


: That calls the the skies,” 
me a mother sees hou 


By infant toils oppress'd, 


ind flies in pity mild, | 
‘Po soothe | hin on her breast ; 


— 


9%." 


= 


rill. stretch her arm to save, | F ld 
ioe from a world where sorrows press, 
, Will calm them—in the grave ; 
While high above this stormy scene, 
Religion’s wing will bear 
| - Their spirits to a world serene, * 
And give them rapture there ! 


’ 


d in the dust decays, ? " 


Oh may its ransom’d spirit rise, 
* sing a Saviour's praise. 
| Now, fair one, fare thee well, 
Tis asad, sad word to speak; 
To me—so like a knell, 
That the tear is on my cheek ; 
» Farewell! in my inmost heart 
There’s a pang Leannot tell ; 
But I feel—I feel—we part, ie a 


Thou lovely one—farewell ! Vir, 
| ss s 


a 
POPULAR TALES. 


— : a 
CONFESSIONS OF A SUSPICIOUS GENTLEMAN. 
BY LORD NUGENT. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE FIRST. p 

|, Arrivep at that period of life when a man can ho longer 
deceive even himself by the affectation of a long cherished 
youth, but, however reluctantly, is fain to enter, wigged, and 
the worse for wear, into the army of elderly gentlemen, I have 
undertaken a bitter task. In this hard moment, my situation 
and feelings are like those of a naughty urchin who ‘has, by 
penance, to repair his past misconduct, and-regain the confi 
dence and favour,of his superiors; like him, I see a new life, 
with all its res fiiiitities, opening before, me... Hope ani- 
mates us both; him with the earnest of plum cakes, and other 


,\\me with the prospéct o 


indigestibles, the meed g future contrition and amendment ; 

sweets metaphorical—peace of mind, 
anid respectability, which my youth knew nof how tostore up, 
bu ich my old age must now compound out of new mate- 
tials, and at the expense of a great and signal sac ' Un 
certain health, chronic rheumatism, and a i > weak- 
néss in the lower limbs notwi nding, I now 7 start ‘for the 
prize of late-sought happiness, with, I believe, more ardour 
than the child who may reasonably calculate upon bei 
|better ig ith time in the race. “My gentle fine is this,” 
To will history, to expose my faults to censure; and, | 
what is harder yet, my absurdities to ridicule ; to bow to che” 
infliction T have wranigh eet tipo upon myself, and, (li ed 
fellow-victim, the bellowing urchin) to proclaim i in my anguis 
that T am rightly served. +e 


oft 


ie 
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% 


“% 


“8 ‘* 
§e. iwalude no one in any share of the blame with 
ye even plead as an excuse that I derived from nature the 
a e a’baneful web, has wound itself round my 
habits my existence. But this I say, and with . that 


I remember-not the moment when I was free from it. 


the earliest dawn of my imperfect and a 2 
picion colouring of its own to 

myth I suspected, in ote 
ants, teachers, and playmates. ess 
of infancy is a bright and sh ae 
which I never had experience. Th s affections of | 


Tnever feit; and the confiding warmth of manly friendship |} for 


was.a thing I 
~ friend, and F 
“injire any* one; still IWas in a stat@jof, active and ceaseless 
‘warfare with the rest of my species, from a belief that all who 
belonged to it wished to injure me. Under such a delusion, 
howe was Fto entertam a “generous passion or excite one? 
‘Love Fd perfection of e@nfiding friendship; I have already 


Aas 


“which a cautious capitalist would regard the propo- 

sal of a large advance wifhout any but persdnal and very s 

~ earious security. I contemplated with Agere alarm so wilful 
a risk of contentment and happiness, as the committing it to} 
the custody of another, when tight too o late, discover to} 
have, all along, differed from me as essentially i in views and | 


position as in sex. - 


fools than myself. I decidedly was of opinion that every un- |j tant consent with @ vengeance! When I'll be 
Rig cared woman had designs upon me ; and, worst of all, that || have taken care to say 


ee 


knew myself tobe a capital match. By dint of diag tob 
the dupe @Fothers, I peck go bbled myself. I was 
in possession of a large estate, = fitederable 

fanded property ; and, as is usual, when.a man is jealoms of let- 


n bis nearest connexions know his incom s un-| 
ceasingly mortified by hearig it popularly represe: as be-| 


my mind to vanquish the supposed conspiracies of 
their teens and theirties. Nor did I fear only the league form- 


ed by them with those experienced parental allies on whom ||N0 trouble to be either p: 


nature Nae ase the'Sacred duty of planning and conducting ; 
operations against | the oppressed sex to w T belong ; 
“Gomesoversperstiaded mother, mertly out of an over- 
sg Solicitude for the fine arts, ever permitted the picture 
of her lovely daughter to grace thejexhibitiin-foont at Sorher- 
set-house, for the kind purpose of 
first portrait painter in the world; f instantly suspected 
president of the royal academy of having become a fellow-| 
conspirator with her against me; and, if ever bi Morning | 
rae much against the wish of Mrs. ———, pai 
of commendatiéheto the personal appearance of her 
d in her quadrille dress, I instantly believ at en- 
lightened and respectable journal to have been suborned by 
that simple-minded and truly fashionable lady into fitting out, 
~ in partnership with her, a joint letter.of marque to capture! 
and destroy my fortune and happiness. Furthe: , if the 
young lady herself, or any young lady, were commonly civil 
to me, I resented such conduct highlyf and lost no time in} 
showing;iby some signal act of repulse, that her purpose was} 
abserved, and had failed. Did she take the opposite part? T# 
considered her, only as giving effect to a still deeper artifice, 


and piqued myself cn announcing to. her that her ambush || 
lunted from || 


had been detected, and that her shafts had fallen 


the impenetrable hide of the bear at whom she had aimed | 
hem. * 


: 
t 


ceived several severe mortifications. 
I had a younger brother once, a guil 


thought, in his simplicity, that the end 9 sdom was to} |Brothex 
_ Secure happiziess, and hag on the Whol ES areal s ge \ime overw: 
it belonged to oe who, from thinking a little too rel oft 


world, is sonnets deceived, than to one, who, from 
too ill of the world, has through life to €a 


he} 


“betweelt a 
always awfully the contentious unite He} 
loved me if I had permitted hi d was always 


serra 


e and prone to forget my injusticé? He is dead! 


Peace be with even as he loved peace an it 
others. His lot truly happy ; for he died 
of all whose love was worth the ving, and 


of witnessing the co: 
a or of ever knowing 


I B infiaonce of a or interested 
eave this i isa 
a iny, busi ~punis 


me to believe that this worthy creature was hoarding 
pes of inheriting the en’ 


| wits) had the pr 


iz. to possess herse 


} 


} 


ess, seasoned with the bitter experience, that } | blind, or 
man and sly mankind, the || I meanly relied upon 


I now offer com ea 
affection. set 
vious rivalry. only an 
generous bearing in th 


sen and ad 


‘no other purpose than to 


come the theme. of my in 
better disguise my inten 


ition was 


ithe span 


ant pro’ 


and he 7 for ea 
aac oor re 
leasure to me to pai 


My malignant Gorn 


ent. 


“You must not press me,” 


be 


family property, and, 
cae 
n desired, but could not comprehend. I had to conquer my own settled repugna 
deserved none; for, though I never wished to ||knew not, so I seriously inclined myself to matrimony upon 
an impulse of the next strongest feeling te it—spite. 
more resolved I grew to marry, the more did marriage bi 
ten On order that I might the 
One day my brother, in, the 
openness of bis héartthe id fie was going to be married in a! 
ugh to show that I was totally incapable of it; and week to a girl he had long Joved: 
ge Plooked with a repugnance comparable only to|| he added, “to mention her name to you. To own the truth, 
brother, she and I are equally afraid of some little peculiari- 
ties of yours, and, as some of her friends haye given but a 
reluctant consent to our union, on account of the smallness 


ion ie Be Mie ba 


did I set to work 


wedlock. Love I 


of my fortune, we wish to avoid any suggestions being made, 
which might, we think, have the effect of exciting afresh a 


hostile spirit in them.” 


“Cunning brother,” thought I> “and fine words these! 
. & From this reasoning my mind naturally proceeded to al A very pleasant scheme truly for preventing.my telling, her 
conclusion, not very uneommon, I believe, with less confirmed }telations that I mean to keep what I have to myself! Reluc- 


I will marry as well-as you, 


t Inever mean to 
s were, as the mae is, “honourable.” For 1||that (please heaven I die) x you will then come in for.a 
and without farther loss af time.” 


d you 
Vv, and 


But 


I allowed myself small'space to pausé, and went to work in 


éatnest; for I wished to have all settled and declared on the very 
I made a list of all the mar- 
riageable women in the neighbourhood, setting down all their 
qualities in the inverse ratio, and weighing all their respective 
ing much greater than it really was. I bent the whole force of | demerits. According to this flattering mode of computation, 
my choice fell upon a young girl of good connexions; pretty 

; and who, unlike others, hadtaken 
ularly rude or civil to me. It was 


christmas-times when, as Usual, parties assembled fr tly 
ourhood. hs gag H 


lady in a convers 
e of dancing, with her, 


day of my brother's wedding. 


enough ; very unassumit 


at the different. houses 
opportumities : 
leven submitted to the teil and 


F yea 


and sat by her one or two days at dinner. 


equally favourable, I made her a 
“Good heaven! Mr. 


can you mean ; 
brother to-morro 


Evil passions arelraph 
I instantly concludéd, 
tinue to prefer a you 


ion I had con 
design: still abs D 


tages of a 


with confiision, hav 


f an horiourablé heart at the expense igh my own deep’ dis* 


This wasa lesson which might have opened the eyes Me. 


her own sake, she wo 
sures I was of a sick] 


}| my death as to no remote event. 


in their ma 
to be im 


of an‘elder. 


adding to the fame of the find her all I could wish. My allotted-week had expired, all 
the || but one evening; when, fancying . the lady and the moment 


fo 


’ exclaime she, starting back, and 
A acanted! fixing on me a look in which it appeared 
whether indignant surprise er stispicion of the, state of my 
inance, “good heaven! Mr. ——, what 
ou not know'that I am to Marry your 
2 To what couldd attribute your kindness 


| to me but to your having, as I believed, 3 an fer secret ?” 


ing || grace; and she became next morning 


ed Teason to a madman. But I was ini 
¢ promised silence, thinking that, for 
drgad to offend me by the disclo- 
ly constitution, and it appeared to me 
to be reasonable that she and my brother might be looking to 


This id 


and 


I was charmed to 


posal of matrtiage. 


me doubtful 


ered her 
‘amous 


Tec dre 


‘other’s bride. 


le. 


ea, once conceived, 


f resource. |ja 
le that she could con- 
erybrother, after she had di 
Such was th 
d of her sex; and, in presecution of a 
s, represented tother the advan- 
arriage with myself, and wou!d have imputed my 
unnatural conduct to the force of a passion before which bro- 
therly love, and every other love but itself, must give way? 
|| But she prevented me; and casting upon me a second look 
In these skirmishes with society my wos sagacity re- fof an unmixed meaning, which I could not mistake for any 
|, thing but pure loathing and contempt, she commanded me to 
ellow, who |} |be silent ; and, merely"telling me that, out Na respect for my | 
ypiness, she would eine 


be 


y GAZETE ” 


my Rosato to marry was fortified in egtec. 
was glad to conceal my m ation and aesentment by an 
absence from | ome, upon a pretence of sudden and urgent 
‘business in m, Thither I repaired, and there I remain- 
ed, as in the most convenient harbour which the wo 

to the thoroughly selfith ; for there I was little known, 
Tj| observed, Still T went into society, my 
creased, an 
happily for herself, appea 
meas a wife. She was of what is generally-called a 
because a rather matu e, than the romantic whom 
I had lately proposed myself; she had beauty, rank, and for- 
tune, and thete appeared.in her no assignable motive for lis- 
tening to my addresses but affection. In the of 
success thete was an excitement which made 
imished horror upon the sacrifice to which I was resigning 
myself. To make short of noire very ordinary —_ 
I content myself ying, t after six months of pros-» 
perous courtship) e the husband’ of the x 
tiful, accomplished (and oh! how good and 

Anne S—. hal 


I do not say that in the probationary periéd I never wavered, 


But when at length my proposals were frankly 
tatingly accepted, I had ind oe Pie ietous 
Still the fear of ridicule and infamy obliged me. i 


And now be those annoyances, iy 4 enough to any 
man, but to one of my temper how totally pportable ! Now 
began the inquisition of solicitous friends and ini 


relations. I had to own to every acre, every exchequer bill, 
and the true feree and Meaning of every newly ire aed | 


cle of comfort or of show. . But these were visi ee ’ 
partied; for curiosity may always<be baffled by a As 

The worst remained—a co’ .. of inimical looking lawyers _ 
insisted, by virtue of their fiction, upon not allowing us'to _ 
marty Mipeace, without a plenary confession from us both of * 
all we wi rth, “in esse and in posse, and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that I.could contrive to deceive 

regard to a portion of my personalities. The only thing tliat 
heered me in all this was the repetition of the comfortable 
words, “my a te in almost every alternate line of my set: 
tlement. 

Wedded at last, was I happy? Far from it! Thad — 
ceeded to my utmost expectations. I had, as'T imagined, se- 
cured content to myself, and disappointment to my brother. 
But within my own breast was an gnemy, ever watchfal I to 
convert back the eleménts of repose into a chaos of confasior: 
and discomfort. My wife could not conceal the surprise and " 
read with whieh she became by degrees acquainted with the * 
secret of that monstrous power which held me in its bondage- 
At first she tried ie, “mild and friendly ridicule; toc 
friendly to, wound or zeformeme ; then expostulation, . gen- 
tle as her ridicule been; but grave and earnest. It failed 
as signally. She then gave way, gracefully, to what she saw 
was irremediable. She never sanctioned ny follies by a com- 
promise of her own judgment ; but, as if she had wedded her- 
self to them as well as to me, she endeavoured to shelter them 
from exposure, and me from the contempt»and danger inte 


which they were continually hurrymg me. I no 1 had 
house of my own, and an establishment of Servants suitable 


o my fortune, than it naturally occurred to me that all ser- 
vants were thieves; and deali ith my own accordingly, I 
discharged each ills turn, after one of two watchful and 
litigious months. Their strong boxes alternately disclosed 
their treasures before the scrutiny of successive search-war- 
tants. I never discovered any loss of property to myself, and 
in my present penitence I can only hope that my wn 
so publicly known that these displays of distrust never 
any loss of character to the beings who were wretched eno 
to serve an alwaysunjustly suspectige master. 
I y not’whether I was the inventor, I certainly 
prac ad inet t iene emptations; and, 


; Sheahes they had 
E cateeetibeg eos . 
msiderable prize. My 

ious intentions. With © 


see the bait,*dr “i lef 
into trusting them at 
house 


was a museum of anti-bur, 


culty could. my shutters be opened at all, so eheumbered 
were they with ex to prevent their being opened from 
ed me and mine 

ed explosives with 


which my self-defending, bell-beset, and bullet-proof 

bers were nightly furnished. Nor, an ordering the inter 
police of my family, was Imegligent of means for 

the course of opinion concerning myself. In the hope of dis- 
e secret in which I had no concern, and which 


oy . to me to become — 
® 


* 


- : = 


+. 


and the agony of the poor stag ares 
Oe tis Flower piece,” by Recardi, E 
: have the most exquisite freshness and-finish. But we might) 


a 


. -“Stag-hu nt,” by H ondius, in which the ferocity of. : dogs, 


and, like all suspicious persons, deeming myself the subject 
of all thought and conversation, often would I sham sleep, or 
burst suddenly in upon parties in conversation, and sometimes 
feign to have heard some things which never had been said, 
in hopes of detecting others which I suspected had. But now 
fothe bitterest part of the bitter task of confession, and to the 
scene of my deepest dishonour. Hitherto my wife had suf- 
fered but little from my temper, except in her consciousness 
of the unhappiness and disgrace in which it involved me. 
Against her, personally, I had as yet committed no very great 
enormity. But no one could live with me and escape. After 
two years of what might have been great happiness, I began 
to lay all the stores of my madness under contribution, for 
means to destroy whatever little repose the demon of distrust 


had left me—I resolved to doubt my wife’s affection. ~ I could |) n 


not disguise from myself my master passion; I had too muc 
reason to know it. I had reason also to know h be a 
Pa. sof quick and searching shrewdness; could it then 
have been a total secret from her, even before she married me? 
And, knowing or suspecting it, could she have ever loved me? 
And then the distracting inquiry, if she loved me not, why 
the plague did she marry me ? 


= 


THE FINE ARTS. 


THE PICTURES AT THE ACADEMY. 
* A rurepanr and self-complacent criticism on paintings, 
interlarded with a little technical jargon, is, to real judges, of 
all things on earth the most contemptible and provoking. 
Years of study, a thorough knowledge of the principles of the 
art, and a familiarity with the works of its great masters, are 
necessary to form a complete and correct estimate of a paint- 
ing, and_ there are but few indeed who have enjoyed those 
advantages. In adverting to the collection of Italian, Flemish, 
Spanish, Dutch, French, and English pictures brought to this 
country by Mr. Richard Abraham, we do not feel the least 
inclination to make “fools of ourselves,” either by attempting 
to impose upon the ignorant, or exposing ourselves to the ini- 
tiated, but do it solely to call the attention of strangers and 
the public to the fact that thesé paintings are now to be seen 


at the American Academy of the Fine Arts in the Park, We 


mow it is very easy to 
F ‘Pease with blame—exeruciate with praise’’ 
on such subjects, and the catalogue to be had at the door 
will furnish al! the words and phrases necessary for such a pur- 
pose, but this we leave to more ambitious would-be connoisseurs, 
contenting ourselves with professmg to be no judge, but a 
sincere and reverential admirer of the great art of painting. 
All, it is to be presumed, who visit this collection, will expe- 
sience much gyatification. Many aman may be capable of 
* feeling and judging of the» effect produced by a painting, 
though unable, at the same time, fully fo appreciate the skill 
and power requisite to produce that effect. . For instance, on 
first entering the room, all must be struck with the force and 
vigour of the “Spanish peasant family,” by Murillo. Two 
of the figures appear as if they were looking directly in the 
face of the spectator, just as living people would look, and 
the contemptuous expression of the young gitl’s face is by no 
means flattering to his vanity. ‘This expression would be 
very disagreeable in reality; but it excites pleasure, admiration, 
- and astonishnient, to see the looks, feclings, and features of 
humanity so truly and vividly stamped upon the canvass. 
further on there are two glorious landscapes, almost as differ- 
ent as day and night, one by Jacob Ruysdael, and the other 
Claude Lorraine, on which every eye must dwell with de- 
and quit with regret. Then there is “The Magdalen 


ch as we can use, would utterly fail to canvey any idea. 


ingly de rane. 


and a“ Fruit piece,” by Elliger, 


go on particularising through nearly the whole of the catalogue. 
‘Those who have not seen these pictures would do well to go 
and see them, and those who have, to go again. i 
it is curious to» ob e, notwithstanding the anxiety and 
deep study we should suppose inseparable from this branch of 
the fine arts, got ‘longevity of nearly all.the 
celebrated painters. Leonardo a Vinci lived to the age of 
sixty-seven, Velasquez sixty-six, Benardino Luini. seventy, 
rillo seventy-two, Hobbema seventy, Swanevelt seventy, 
ice: seventy-two, De Loutherbourg ‘seventy-eight, Spag- 
noletto sixty-sevén, TibaldijSeventy-three, Van de Velde 
- seventy-four, Sas-soferrato eighty, Claude Lorraine eighty- 
“two, David Teniers (the younger) eighty-four, and Titian 
ty-nine! ~ a " ‘ C, 


. 
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the Wilderness,” by the immortal Titian, of which words, | 
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E were most agreeably surprised on Friday evening (last 
week) at once more beholding a goodly number of people in the 
theatre. This is the greatest novelty that has been witnessed 
there for some time past, and each component part of the 
audience surveyed the aggregate witiley manifestations of 
astonishment. To the actors it must have recalled, Tr 
times, when a crowded house was no rarity. It is gratifyin, 
to say that this respectable assemblage was prese 
benefit of Mr. Placide, an actor whose exertions have | 
fore been rewarded with more praise than profit, merely 
cause he has invariably refused to resort to the trickery and 
ystification usually putdn operation on benefit nights. The 
vening’s entertainment might have well warranted the most 
sanguine expectations, but the weather was very boisterous 
and disagreeable. Tn the first plate there was the “Caliph of 
Bagdad,” the most popular opera ‘that has been produced in 
this country ; a local interlude, entitled ‘The First of May,” 
and the sprightly afterpiece of ‘‘ Music and Prejudice.” _ The 
First of May, constructed by Mr. Clinch, of this city, is of that 
class of pieces where one man imposes upon another by the 
ssption of a quantity of characters, and is as neat and inge- 
nious as any thing of the kind we remember to have witnessed. 
Placide (though we regret to see so chaste and refined an actor 
in this branch of theatrical business) was eminently success- 
ful in his various personations. ~The “Caliph,” in despite of 
several inaccuracies, went off uncommonly well. It is wonder- 
ful to observe what effect can be given to a slight part by a 
clever actor. In this opera there are three characters of very 
little consequence in themselves, but which become exceed- 
ingly amusing in the hands of Barnes, Hilson, and Placide. 
In the present instance, however, Barnes took the liberty of 
departing from his text in order to show the depth and extent 
of his studies in zoology, by talking about the “ proboscis of a 
camel ;” and his familiarity with orientalisms and knowledge of 
things in general by swearing by “the beard of Mecca” in- 
stead of the “beard of Mahomet.’ This was altogether 
original, and not sufficiently appreciated by the surprised 
audience. Hilson also succeeded in eliciting much judicious 
approbation in the banquet scene, by speaking a whole speech 
with his mouth full of victuals, This sinsple touch of nature 
een highly successful on the stage for many years, and 
it of the-original cower gies. dais, mat. helang toMy. 
son, but his execution of this difficult manoeuvre was view- 
ed by a large portion of the audience as a prodigious effort; 
many were thrown into a paroxysmof delight, which worked 
itself off in loud peals of laughter and clapping of- hands. 
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\It showed what talent can effect when properly exercised. 


Mrs. Austin’s Darina is delightful; that is, so far as the sing- 
ing is concerned, and the acting is very tolerable. This lady 
was unfortunate in making hex appearance first in this country 
in a neighbouring city instead of New-York, which materially 
retarded her progress to that eminence in public estitnation 
which she has’ since attained. The public of this city have 
arrogated to themselves, with what justice we do not pretend 
to say, the exclusive right of deciding upon the merits of all 
“stars” that reach ‘these shores; and if they are received as 
pure ore here, they generally pass current all over the country. 
Not so with those who, ignorant of this state of things, select 
Philadelphia or Boston as the scene of their debut ; the selec- 
tion itself, is by the worthy people of this city, regarded either 
asa tacit acknowledgment of inferiority, or a mark of con- 
tempt for their selfonstituted authority, and they generally 
demur at bestowing their approbation, however. well-de- 
served. Mrs. Austin was totally neglected when she appear- 


We do not know how far this amiable feeling had crept into 


oy ee q a caeET, 
_||still their simple and unobtrusive merits might entitle them to _ 
:}/a little more attention. The opening part of the duet, ‘Wilt . 


thou tempt the wave with me,” by Weber, introduced in the 
ume opera, is almost equal, but in the same unpopular style. 
ere are many fine things said about singers touching the 
feelings of the audience, which sound very well in the abstract, 
but when it comes to the proof, it appears at the majority 
of the audience ile to touch ; at least, it is curi- 
ous to observe the : preference given to songs of a light, 
‘airy description, ‘which tinkle mertily on the ear, to those that 
peal more disectly t heart: for instance, that beautiful 
composition in the Caliph, “Oh, father, since that fatal day,’ 
which is exquisitely sung, meets with a cold reception ; 
while Darina’s second song, “Qh, what delight the soldier 
knows,” in every respect inferior, and which does not belong 
to the opera, but is merely introduced to gratify this kind of 
taste, elicits a rapturous rencore. But this is one of the bad 
| effects, both here and in England, of a mixed audience; in 
France they manage their amusements more judiciously. The 
French theatres are much smaller, and the company that is 


vent-garden, would suffice for half a dozen. One. theatre is 
devoted expressly to tragedy, another to comedy, another to 
music and dancing, and soon; the’ consequence is, that the 
several theatres are filled with people who come for one object. 
Not'so in England and America, where a broad farce, an opera, 
and a melo-drama are frequently performed on the same 
evening; and the audience are composed of people, some. of 
whom come to see one thing, and some another ; and this itis 
that, in despite of a host of splendid eritics, makes a London ~ 
mob so omnipotent in the best theatres; and this it is that en- 


of acting and singing. It is a great annoyance to foreigners 
in London. We recollect hearing an intelligent Frenchman 
complain most bitterly on this score—‘ I go to de play to hear 
de musique,” said he, ‘‘and Monsieur Liston he come and 
make one ugly face at de people, and all de people Jaugh, and, 
by gare, they never give ovare their laugh all de night aftare.” 
We hope, however, Mrs. Austin will not altogether selinquish 
the ballad style, but combine it and the bravura in her own 
person, All her competitors haye, from some cause or other, 
withdrawn from the contest, and she now remains undisputed 
queen of song in this part of the world, unless she has met 
with arivalin Signorina Giulia Da Ponte, whom, as-yet, we 
have not had an opportunity of hearing, A male singer ig 
very much wanted at this theatre. The manager, it is true, 


this department in his own proper person, and it is whispered 
that he will shortly fill that vacuum himself, and make his 
appearance as Arbaces; but whether this is true, or whether 
it is only one of the flying rumours that is for ever afloat about 
eminent vocalists, is by no means certain. C. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


TuE FAMILY Lisrary.—This week the Messrs. Harper 
publish the three first, numbers of the Family Library, con- 
taining the history of the Jews, by Milman, the author of. 
Samor, the Lord of the Bright City, and other poems of great 
beauty. The plam of the Enmily Library is exceedingly 
popular in England, and we are not surprised that it is so; 
the subjects chosen are highly interesting, and the best writers 
are engaged upon them, so that nothing shall be wanting to 
the excellence of the work. The English and Scotch reviews 
speak very favourably of Mr. Milman’s History, and their en- 
comiums have all the appearance of being the honest result of 


singular people cannot but be very attractive. The Family 


ed at the Park, and warbled nightafter night to empty benches. fein yeading. Yo the general reader a good history of that 


ourselves; but this we do know, that for some time we felt a 
disinclination to throw in our mite of praise, and what did 
come was grudgingly exterted.....Vhere was, to be sure, no 
denying, even at first, the lady’s unequalled powers of voice— 
a voice at once so clear, so deep, and rich—so wonderfully 
flexible and imbued with melody; or afterwards the skill aud 
brilliancy with which she gave such songs as “Genius of 
sedom,’’ the “ War has ceased,” or the “ Soldier tired ;” but 
we were still inclined to doubt that she possessed that purity 
of taste, expression, and feeling, which she has since evinced 
in a more simpleand unambitious style of music. We never 
remember to have heard any thing finer than the way in 
which she gives Bayly’s beautiful and plaintive ballad, “Upon 
the hill he turned,” i sic and Prejudice. It is lamentable 
to see the coldness hich this and similar songs are re- 
ceived e public; of course they are not to be 
to “ Betsy! H and.“ Wedlock isa ticklish | 


Library is stereotyped upon very fine white paper, and doné 
‘up in brown Iimen, like the English edition. It will make a 
handsome collection, both of volumes and of matter, and no 
reading man’s book-case should be without them. 

. LaTEe rEpuBLicarions.—“ Leonora,” is the title of a recent 
English work from the press of E. B. Clayton of this city, by 
the author of “Early Education,’* written expressly for young 
ladies. It forms a handsome duodecimo volume of about three 


hundred pages, and from a hasty glance at its contents, we 
think it is well calculated to amuse and instruct those for whom 
it is designed. a RF 8 

The ‘Twin Sisters,” a smaller work ef a similar character, 
has lately been republished by Mr. W. Burgess. It is from 
the pen of Miss Sandham, and judging from the popularity 
of it in England, (for we have not had time to peruse it) 


pared || where it has passed through sixteen editionsy we presume it 
;? butij worthy the attention of young readers, 
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kept two-thirds of the time unemployed at Drury-lané or Co- _ _ 


genders and encourages a coarse and meretricious style both 


has‘lately made a precious discovery of unexplored powers in’ © 7 
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Colonel M‘Leod, formed themselves into a square, and by a 
brisk fire forced the Egyptians to retire behind the heights of 
Hamed; but being repeatedly harassed, he began to retreat to 
the main body, under Major Wogelsand. No sooner was this 
movement made than the Egyptians rushed from every side. 
Colonel M‘Leod received a deadly wound, the whole was cut 
to pieces; only Captain M‘Kay and seven men escaped to 


Major Wogelsand, who having formed his troops into a square, 
on unequal ground, was after an obstinate resistance com- 
pelled to surrender. General Stewart on the news of this 
disaster, spiked his cannon, destroyed his ammunition, and 
began his retreat, In this he succeeded, though not without 
being harassed by the Egyptian troops. He however arrived 
at Aboukir, where he embarked for Alexandria, and on his 


arrival they cut the dyke which connects the city with the} 


mainland, to secure their position. Finding they had to deal 
with a spirit not easily subdued, it was resolved to send 
General Frazer to treat upon the evacuation of Egypt. The 
answer of the pacha was, that he was going to Demanhour, 
where he would treat with the English; there was no alter- 
native, and general Sherbroke was dispatched with full powers. 
He demanded the release of the English prisoners, which was 
granted, on condition that Alexandria was forthwith evacu- 
ated, and left in as good condition as it was found. The pacha 
on the last visit of gencral.Sherbroke, presented him with a 
fine Arabian steed, and his officers with suitable presents. 
“The friendship.of England,” said this crafty politician, 
“was of high value to him, and he hoped in future that a 
more friendly disposition would exist towards him.”’ Thus end- 
ed the first and most dangerous exploit of this renowned man. 
We.are not of opinion that Mehemed Ali will break with 
the ottoman porte, unless driven to that course by the sultan. 
He will rather strengthen his interests with the people, attach 
them to his person, and establish an independent kingdom for 
fis son in preference to himself. This son, Ibrahim Pacha, 
celebrated ae in Greece, has all the talents of his 
* father with a uch better education ; and to him is ascribed 
the merits of advancing the agricultural interests of that 
ieee Egypt from its vicinity to the Persian Gulf and the 
Hast Indies, i is highly important to the United States, and we 
_ should endeavour to cultivate a friendly understanding with 
the pacha, i in case political events should throw us out of the 
regular trade beyond the Cape of Good Hope. s. 
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” - DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE PARTERRE. 

A SEMI-MONTHLY publication in Hartford, Connecticut, 
bearing the above title, has been discontinued for the want of 
patronage. In his valedictory, which we give below, the edi- 
tor has hit off the miseries of editorship to the life. He 
deserves a better fate, and will no doubt gain it if he sticks to 
his resolution, and makes no more attempts to obtain editorial 


celebrity. Miner’s Journal. 
‘EP Lam so quickly done for, 
{ wonder what I was begun for."’ 


We will fiddle no longer without pay. Here we have been 
“moiling and toiling” to enlighten the world for the last four 
months, and how many of the world, think you, reader, have 
subscribed for our periodical? 'T'wo—on cur veracity only 
two subscribers (and they have not paid,) did we have to sup- 
port our publication through four numbers. Since we have 
issued a prospectus, seven have been added, making a grand 
total aggregate of nine! Let us see. . Nine times one dollar 
and fifty cents, is thirteen. dollars and a half per ammum. The 
expense of each number is about twelve dollars! Twelve 
times twenty-six is three hundred and twelve dollars a year. 
Bright and cheering prospects, really. it necds no very pro- 
found logic to discover that our profits would be all the wrong 
way. In the “beautiful” language of that “distinguished 
bard,” “J. O. R.” our affairs would “soar downwards.” 
Mere then we stop. Stick a crowbar there, neighbour, » Mr. 
Public, we have done with you: we shake our fist at you— 
yes, you great lubberly old fellow, we shake our fist at you. 

We now flourish our pen on the last editorial article that we 
shall ever indite. Perhaps the reader may respond—“ for 
this and all other mercies we give thanks.” But we care not. 
if necessary we will dig ditches for a living, or go on a mis- 
stonary tour, but as for editing a paper—we have done with 
it—for ever. When we ever take up the editor’s quill again, 
may our right hand forget itscunning. Let what will come 
we meddle not with it a second time. We had frequently 
yead long and dolorous articles on the miseries of editorship, 
but always laughed at them, as merely written to make a para- 


ee 


raph; but in all the miserable dogs’ lives that ever man 
‘ought of, there is no parallel to it. 
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NEWSPAPER POETRY. = 


A fair correspondent, says the New-York nerican, whose 
name is as a star to our readers, has certainly i in very pretty 
and natural lines, told a tale, that all will read, and none, of 
course, believe—at least none of the sterner sex. We should 
be glad often to see this planet illuminating our world of 
types and paper. 

Mr. Eprtror—I send you the newest words to a favourite 
air. You can assure your readers that nothing personal 
is intended, for none will believe that a girl of seventeen can 
be found desirous to be married. I am sure J am not; and 
although I may sing thus—it’s all a “hum,” I assure Me i) 


The winds of March are humming 
Their parting song—their parting song, 
And summer’s skies are coming, 
And days grow long—and days grow abi 
I watch, bat febein gladness, 
Our garden free—-our garden tree ; 
It buds, in sober sadness, 
Too soon for me—too soon for me. 
My second winter’s over, 
Alas! and I—a lass! and I 
Have no accepted lover ; 
Don’t ask me why—don’t ask me why. 
Tis not asleep, or idle, & 
That love has been—that love has been~~ 
For many a happy bridal 
The year has seen—the year has seen. 
T’ve done a bride’s-maid duty 
At three or four—at three or four ; 
My best bouquet had beauty ; 
Its donor more—its donor more, 
My second winter's over, 
Alas! and I—a lass! and I 
Have no accepted lover ; 
Don’t ask me why—don’t ask me why. 


His flowers my bosom shaded, 
One sunny day—one sunny day. 
The next, they fied, and faded, 
Beau and bouquet—beau and bouquet. 
In vain at balls and parties 
Ive thrown my net—I’ve thrown my net; 
This waltzing, watching heart, is. 
Unchosen ‘yet—unchosen yet. 
My second winter's over, 
Alas! and I—a lass! and f 
Have no accepted lover ; 
Don’t ask me why—=don’t ask me why. 


They tell me theretas hy 
For hymen’s sing=“fo: 
And I’m too young 

Tis no such thing— 
The next spring’s tides will dash on 
My eighteenth year—ny eighteenth year ; 
It puts me in a passion— 
O dear, O dear !—O dear, O dear! 
My second winter’s over, 
Alas! and i—a lass! and I 
Have no accepted lover ; 
Don’t ask me ar don't ask me why. 


PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, AND ARCHITECTS. 
PY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. | 


Mr. Cunninauam is right to strike while the iron is hot, 
and_it is with feelings of real pleasure that we record the pub- 
lication of bis second volume.. Mr. Cunningham will not lose 
ground in this his second step, inasmuch as his second volume 
is fully more entertaining than his first. 

With the characters of the artists whose lives are here. re- 
corded, we are most of us familiar. With their works many 
of us are well acquainted ; and anecdotes of them or theirs 

sound to our cars as tales of persons and things with which 
we are, more or less, familiar, Tis is no slight “ ground of 
*vantage.” In hearing a good story of a celebrated artist, ohe 
of whose pictures hangs in our dining-room, there is (to 
speak a truth) a three-fold interest. It adds a grace to the 
artist, to [ 
soy, a matter not to be overlooked; and as some of the  pic- 


| tures or engravings of the artists recorded in the present 
{volume belong or are well known to most of us, we suspect 


that they who have read Mr. Cunningham’s first volume will 
read his second, and that they who have read neither may now, 
probably, read both. ba 

It is time, however, to give our readers some insight as to 
the contents of the present volume. They comprise the me- 
mnoirs of West, Barry, Blake, Opie, Morland, Bird, and Fuseli. 
To show the pleasant manner in which these several worthies 
are treated of, we must go to the book itself. 

Of West, who, for a qnakae and an American, was a good 
courtier, and his good-natured patron George the pairs, Mr. 


Cunningham relates ‘a pleasant anecdote ; 


he picture, and, dazt, though ait least; to the posses-/ 


“When the king grew weary of courts and camps and bat- 
tles, the observing artist took new ground, and appealed to. 
the religious feelings of his royal patron. He suggested to. 
the king a series Me pictures on the progress of revealed. wa 
gion. A splend ory was projected for their rece; 

and half a d itaries of the church were sntbinthad 
to consider the propriety of introducing paintings intoa Place 
of worship. ‘When I reflect,’ said the king, ‘that the re- 
formation condemned religious paintings in churches, and that 
the parliament in the unhappy days of King Charles I. did 
the same, I am fearful of introducing any thing which my peo- 
ple may think improper. Will you give me your opinion on 
the subject ? After some deliberation Bishop Hurd delivered, 
in the name of his brethren and himself, their unanimous 
opinion that the introduction of religious ‘paintings into his’ 
majesty’s chapel would in no respect whatever violate the laws: 
or usages of the church of England. ‘We have examined,’ 
too, continued Hurd, ‘ thirty-five subjects which the painter 
| proposed for our choice, and we feel there is not one of them 
but may be treated in a way that even a quaker might contem- 
plate with edification.” The king conceived this to be an ironi- 
cal allusion to West, and was a little nettled. ‘The quakers,’ 
he replied, ‘are a body of christians for whom I have a high 
respect ; I love their peaceful tenets and their benevolence to 
one another, and but for the obligations of birth, Z1 would bea 
quaker The bishop bowed and retired.” as 

Of the*violent and irascible Barry, Mr. Cunningham gives 
a favourable account, and pronounces him to be “the greatest 
enthusiast in art which England ever produced !? 

One of the most interesting portions of the present volume 
is Mr. Cunningham’s account of Blake, the artist and poe ; 
Of this strangely constituted man it may be said that he had 
the power of acting rationally during the day, and going mad 
in the evening. He could keep for twelve hours on the win 
ward side of the verge of insanity, and then walk deliberately 
over it, He was evidently afflicted with that disease of the 
nervous system which causes visual spectra to arise before the 
eye, and was without the knowledge or strength of mind to 
know his disease. He believed in his own visions, and paint- 
ed portraits of the characters whose apparitions he thought he 
saw. ‘This singular man was a poet of no mean order, and 
had he lived in times when poetry was less common or better 
appreciated, might have had his name and fame. i , 

The following beautiful passages are quoted’ by oun- 
ningham. They were written whenghe was eg 
and occur in a dramatic poem, entitled Edward the Third. 
Explore the circle of English dramatic poetry, and it will be 
found difficult to surpass them; for, strange to relate, his 
youthful poetry, in which he might have been expected to be 
found wildest, seems to have been the most perfect and best 
considered of all he did, whether in authorship or 

Sir Walter Manny, on the eve of the battle of Cressy, ig 
conversing with Sir Thomas Dagworth : : 


‘*O! Dagworth, France is sick. The very sk 
Though sunshine light, doth seem to me as nae 
‘As is the fai nting man on his death-bed, 

Whose face is shown by light of one weak taper, 
[t makes me sad, and sick unto the heart-—~ 
Thousands must fall to-day!” 


Sir Thomas answers: 


“Thousands of souls must leave this prison housdiles 
To be exalted to those heavenly fields 
Where songs of triumph, psalms of victory— 
Where peace, and joy, and Jove, and cali content; * 
Sit singing on the azure clouds, and strew 
The flowers of heaven upon the banquet table. 
Bind ardent hope upon your feet like shoes, 
And put the robes ef: preparation on, 

* 'The table it is spread in shining heaven. 
Let those who fight, fight in good steadfastness 
And those who fall shall rise to victory.’’ 


These poems are little known, and yet “ the schoolmaster is 
abroad,” forsooth! He has forgotten one of his implements. 

Of the child of nature, Opie, Mr. Cunningham speaks 
much and well, though not more than enough. Opie studied 
nature; and as she ever does by those who worship her, she 
amply tepaid him. © Opie's pictures were drawn from nature, 
and from nature only, and the children which she owns do 
not die. His admirable portrait of Holcroft was in the exhi- 
bition of ancient masters, in this town, \ which closed the other 
day. : 

Of George Morland—that sad proof that the greatest talents 
may be vnited to the most debasing vices, we wish not to 
speak—he is best known by his Sil and well by them only. 

The last name in this volume is Fuseli. He was a “touchy, 
testy, pleasant fellow,” a better scholar than a painter, and a 
greater wit than scholar, which is saying a great deal. He 
partook a little of the Barry school—and, to confess a truth, 
we prefer his fancy to his imagination—and would rather 
| hear one of his keen, laconic witticisms, than ‘see a whole 

gallery of his sprawling, impossible ideals, Tyne 
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Prince's Linnean Botanic Garden.—This celebrated esta- 
@lishment, the most extensive in the United States, where are 
assiduously gathe: | together all-the : varieties beauties of 
is so well deserving onl we 
think a short history of its progress will be inte sting to our 
*readers ; ; especially at this season of the year, when the plea- 
sant spring time is.awakening the slumbering mysteries of 
Flora,. and all kindsof horticultural employments become 
sources of gleasure. © 

We are pleased to observe the increasing taste for garden- 
ing pursuits; still there is a wide field open for improvement. 
Many of the villas and dwellings in the vicinity of New-York 
are utterly destitute of all floral advantages; and not a few 
exhibit great slovenliness and an indifference to exterior orna- 
ment. Nothing, we are persuaded, can impart so,endearing 
acharm to a country residence, as a tasteful assortment of 
shrubs and flowers 

The horticultural society of this city has probably been, 
productive of some benefit; but we think more might have 
been accomplished. Emulation is the grand principle in all 
these matters, and often obtains unhoped for excellence. Re- 
gular meetings and premiums for the best of every thing in its 
season, will call forth more wonders than hundreds of the most 
slowing descriptions. We have an endless variety of soil and 
climate, and here is a garden containing the choicest of all 
the fruits and flowers under the sun: of course we presume 
no other inducement can be necessary to those who are fur- 
nishing their gardens and pleasure grounds. 

‘The Linnean botanic garden was established about the 
wniddle of the last century, by William Prince, the father of the 
present proprietor, at a time when there were few or no estab- 
lishments of the kind in this country. A nursery of consider- 
able extent had been formed by his uncle, long previous; but 
it remained for his successor to establish it on a more regular 
_and extended basis, by importations from foreign climes, and 
by a concentration of the various productions of our own 
country. His catalogues, published at that early period, com- 
prised several hundred very choice species and varieties, and 
hence arose the first extensive fruit collection in America. 
Practical horticulture being at that day quite a novelty, his 
garden €arly attracted the notice of persons of taste and sci- 
ence, and from it were disseminated throughout Europe a large 
mummber of the vegetable productions of the western world. 

‘The location may, on all accounts be considered the most eli- 
sible in the United States; with a proximity to the ocean on 


the one side, and to the East River on the other, anda free 


and oper exposure on all points, accompanied by the particu- 
lar advantage of being at the same time so far north as to 
acclimatize the trees to any still more northern section of our 
dountry3 which circumstances united, are calculated to give to 
them a great degree of hardihood, and consequently to render 
them extremely eligible for a removal to other localities, or to 
Support the rigour of less favoured regions; and trees thus 
‘hardened by nature, are ‘also foundto succeed best in the 
southern states. ~ 

The venerable founder, after having acquired for his gar- 
-den an extensive fame, died in the year 1802, at an advanced 

age, leaving his. son in the possession of his collection; who 
has, at a great expense, imported from almost every country 
in Europe, from South-America and the Indies, and also 
from Asia and Africa, such trees and plants as were best cal- 
culated to improve and ornament the orchard, the garden, and 
the greenhouse. % 

This botanic garden, and the nurseries attached thereto, 
now cover an extent of upwards of) forty acres, and contain 
about ten cing species.and varieties of trees and plants, 
and from being the most extensive in America, and forming 
the source for distribution annually of thousands of exotic) 
and native productions to every section of the Union, and to 
every part of the world, and also being founded on a much 
more permanent basis than generally attends establishments 
of the kind, have justly been considered as a national institu- 
tion. The greenhouse department is on a very enlarged 


scale, and comprises six very extensive hot-houses, the ie 


containing from twenty to thirty thousand plants in po' 
The number of gardeners em throughout the summer 
se averages rather less than forty, but at some periods) 
hasllieeded that number. In England, their most extensive 
nurseries have a large portion of their grounds occupied in 
ing seedling forest trees for timber plantations, which cul- 
ks sequently renders a great space of ground and much 
necessary there, for what would here be deemed abso- 


At the period at which this garden was com- 
of e finer fruits of Europe had yet found their’! 


wae . 
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the amelioration ox eee of such as out own country 
afforded ; ‘but, at the present time, we have not only by far 
the greater part of the most celebrated fruits of Europe and 
Asia, but can also boast the origin of many which rival those 

‘of the old world, and which are sought after with avidity by 
the inhabitants of the eastern hemisphere, and are considered 
by them as valuable acquisitions to their already great collec- 
tions. Visitors are allowed free access to the garden on all 


are presented with fresh specimens of different plants. 

_At the head of Flushing Bay lies a wide expanse of mea- 
dows, around which arises an amphitheatre of gently undu- 
lating hills. On one of these stands the village of Flushing, 
and here the Linnzan garden is situated, at a distance of three 
miles from the Sound or'East River, and nine from the city of 
New-York, 

There is a constant intercourse: by'steamboats during the 
summer, and by stage in winter; but we understand it is in 
contemplation to establish a steam-boat line which will run 
uninterruptedly, : ° 
soe Paul Jones.—Jenette Taylor, the niece of John 

1 


Paul Jones, proposes to publish the memoir of that celebrated 
indivic From the prospectus before us, we are inclined 
to believe that this will be an interesting work, and if the fair 
publisher redeems her promise, she will deserve much of the 
American public. A full and authentic biography of this 
naval hero has long been a desideratum,, Too much obseurity 
has been suffered to rest upon his name, and we are glad that 
it is about to be dispelled. By those who, like us, have listen- 
ed in the nursery to the wague tales of his “‘ ocean wanderings,” 
replete with the spirit of romance and fierce daring, we fear 
that his character is not rightly estimated. Tradition is not 
scrupulous with regard to facts, and our conclusions from it 
may consequently be erroneous; but now that the action and 
the aim are to be set before the world from his own manuscripts, 
we are inclined to believe that not only ourselves, but posterity 
will assign him a high place among our revolutionary cham- 
pions. The following, gathered from the prospectus of Mrs. 
Taylor, will explain more fully the object of the contemplated 
publication. ae 

“The name of Paul Jones is associated with the earliest 
history of the American navy. He,was the man who first un- 
furled the American fiag on board a ship of war. \ His gallant 
conduct as a naval officer in the of the United States, 
during the revolutionary struggle, s rendered his reputation 
and his fame the property of the American public. Of personal 
and professional reputation, no man was more jealous— 
and though guarded in both by the most honourable; attes- 
tations of congress and of the king of France, as well as by 
the united public voice of continental Europe, and the United 
States, he had the fortune to be abundantly slandered while 
living ; and his character and history seem to be imperfectly 
understood at the present day. A mutilated account of him 
was published a few years since in America, and more recent- 
ly, some limited extracts have appeared from his manuscripts 
in England, connected. by the remarks and comments of an 
English editor. The journals kept by Commodore Jones, from 
the time of entering the naval service of the United States to 
the close of the revolutionary war, and afterwards, during his 
e services under Catharine II. of Russia, are full and interest- 
ing ; ; at the same time his correspondence with congress, with 
the French ministry, and with many of the most distinguish- 
ed men in the United States and in Europe, was extensive, 
and has been‘earefully preserved with his papers. Washing- 
ton, Adams, Jefferson, Jay, Franklin, Morris, La Fayette, &c. 
were among his most intimate correspondents, His manu- 
scripts not only exhibit in bold relief his‘own character, but 
develope much of the true history and spivit of the interesting 
times in which he lived. His near relatives feel it due to the 
eople of the United States, as well as to the memory of one 
of their earliest and most distinguished naval heroes, to pub- 
lish an authenticated memoir of his life. Paul Jones, from 
his first entrance into the American service, was denounced 
in England as a pirate, and it is to defend his memory against 
this, and other calumnies, that the publisher now visits the 
United States with all his journals ail correspondence. Itis 
not too much to s nich the character of the man,/and the 


eventful period in which he lived; cannot fail to give the vo- 
lume interest. Tha’ it may have as much as circumstances 
will permit, all the materials are committed to the hands of a 
distinguished literary gentleman, who is pledged to prepare 
the work for the press as early as may be, consistent with a 
faithful execution of his task,” 

The work will be comprised in a single octavo volume of 
about five hundred pages. - 

ut ay 
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days except Sunday, and scientific gentlemen forming herbatii | 
Haquities respecting the deceased with so much composure and 


| serenity, that she even prevented the suspicion of his death. 


Conjugal affection. Among the numerous instances of the 
excess to which this celestial passion can be carried, that of 
the fair Arria’s death is not the least conspicuous in ancient 
history. Her husband, Coecina Poetus, a man of censular 
dignity in Rome, and her son, a very amiable and promising 
youth, were both seized at the same time with a very danger- 
ous disorder. 
wife concealed the distressing event from her sick husband, 
the youth’s father; and, whenever she appeared in his pre- 
sence, assumed a cheerful countenance, and answered his in- 


When her husband was apprehended, in consequence of 
having joined Scribonianus in a rebellion against the emperor 
Claudius, and was conveyed by sea to Rome, Arria wished to 
accompany him in the same vessel; ‘but being refused, she 
hired a fishing-boat and followed him.. Having arrived af 
Rome, ‘she determined to die with Poetus; and to the remon- 
strance of her son-in- -law, Thrasea, who asked her, “ Would 
you wish that your daughter should accompany me, if I were 
to die?’ she replied, “Yes, provided she had lived so long and 
so happy with you as I have lived with Poetus.? To those 
who watched her, and who endeavoured to divert the execu- 
tion of her purpose, she said, ‘“ You may make my death more 
painful, but cannot prevent it;” and dashing her head against 
the wall, fell senseless to the ground. Upon her recovery, 
she calmly said, “Itold you thatI would find a difficult road 
to death, if you hindered me from obtaining an easy one.” 

When Poetus was ordered to destroy himself, Arria, per- 
ceiving his hesitation, plunged-a dagger in her breast and then 
presented it, covered with blood, to her husband, exclaiming, 


in words clebrated by the ancients, (who did not entertain 
that horror of suicide which christians have derived from 
better principles) ‘ Poetus, it is not painfull? 
Martial’s epigram on this subject is well k 
remarkable that he has given an ingenious tur 
which injures its noble simplicity : 


Casta suo gladium cum traderet Arria Poeto, Re 
Quem de visceribus traxeratispa suis; f 
Si qua sides, vulnus, quod feci, non dolet, inquit, 
Sed quod tu facies, hoc mihi, Poeta, dolet. 


When Arria pulled the dagger from her side, 
Thas to her consort spoke the illustrious bride: 
‘*'The wound I gave myself Ido not grieve; 

T die by that which Poetus must receive.” 


We know not whether this story has ever been drama’ a 
but we think it affords a subject for the stage. 


Sk thamoate 


Singular and plural.—We sincerely wish that some of our 
erudite correspondents would enlighten us a little on the fol- 
lowing subject. It is doubtless well known that there are only 
seven nouns in the English language ending withaf’; viz. 
gaff, graff, staff, distaff, tipstaff; whipstaff, and quarterstaf: 
Now all these, we believe, if analogy be consulted, ought to 
form their plurals alike, and their pronunciation ought to be 
the same. But none of the lexicographers which we have 
consulted, give any directions on the subject, except as regards 
the word staf, which, they say, becomes staves,(rhyming with 
waves) in the plural. But is it also proper to say, “every 
sloop and schooner ought to be provided with several extra 
gaves?” and if speaking of more than one graf, (a ditch or 
moat) must we call them graves? and follow the same rule 
with respect to the words distaff, whipstaff, and tipstaff? 
Why not form'the plural of each by simply adding an s? or if 
it be necessary to change the 7 to v, why not pronounce the 
word so as to rhyme with halves and’ calves? There is such 
a noun as stave, belonging to a barrel, &c. Although Doctor 
Johnson might haye been ignorant of the circumstance, Wel- 
ster givesit, and the plural is undoubtedly staves. But these 
things are not walking-sticks! Why should not the plural of 
staff (a walking-stick) rhyme with gags, he quaffs, and he 
grafs; or he laughs? But if v be necessary in the plural, 
why should we not so pronounce it as to rhyme with catves 
and halves? We ask for information. 


Enigma in our last—We have received several solutions 
to the enigma in our last number, both in verse and prose, 
some of which are very good things; but as the Wet of 
them would occupy more room than we find it convenient to 
spare, we hope the reader will accept of the solution ia one 
word—Constantinople. 


To correspondents.—“ An Inquirer” is informed that the 
productions of owr correspondents F. and C. appear exelu- 
sively in the columns of this periodical. The gentlemen who 
have adopted these signatures are regular correspondents of 
the Mirror; and we are authorised to state, that they have 
not written, nor do they intend’to write for any CEB Ameri- 
can journal. ‘ 
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The son died, but the affectionate mother and — 
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~ALLEGRETTO. 


LOVE’S RITONELLA. 


AS SUNG BY MR. SIMPSON, WITH UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE, IN THE POPULAR DRAMA OP THE BRIGAND—MUSIC 


Night is ad - vane - ing, 


ing Zitella, why should’st thou care, 
is not darker than thy raven hair, 


Ni 
aon those bright eyes if the brigand should see 


Thou art the robber, the captive is he; 
Gentle Zitell2, banish thy fear, ? 
Love's ritonella tarry and hear. 


Zi - tel - la oa too much to “fear, 


3d—“ Simple Zitella, beware, ah beware, 
List ye no ditty, grant yeno prayer, 
To your light footsteps let terror add wings, 


—_ 
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BY T. COOKE. 
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Tis Massaroni himself who now sin 
Gentle Zitella, yee fear, 
Loye’s ritonella tarry and hear. J ay 


WARIETIES. » 


7? AND CAMP OF Bonaparts.—The following are ex- 
rom the “Court and Camp of Bonaparte,” which forms 
hth number of the “Family Library,” and consists of 
Bef memoirs of Napoleon’s wives, brothers, sisters, &e. Of 
Lucien-it is said ¢ oa (ate 

His style of living was most frugal; a circumstance. that, 
considering his immense riches, occasions some surprise. A 
friend one day ventured to ask him the cause, and his answer 
is remarkable for its prophetic spirit: ‘‘ How do you know 
that I may not ere long have four or five kings to support ?” 

* Jerome,” said Napoleon one day, “they say the majesty 
of kings is stamped on the brow! yow may travel incognito 
to doomsday without being recognised |” 

During a heavy ‘eannonade, Bonaparte, having occasion to 
dictate a despatch, inquired if any one near him:could write. 


Junot stepped out of the ranks, and while penning the} 


despatch, a shot struck the ground close by his side, and 
covered both with dust. ‘“ This is fortunate, sir,” observed 
the grenadier, laughing, “Iwas in want of sand.” “ You 
are a brave fellow,” said Bonaparte, “how can I serve you?” 
‘Give me promotion, I will not disgrace it!’ «He was imme- 
diately made a sergeant. os 


Lefebvre had an estate at Combaut, in the departinent of 


the Seine-et-Marne. In an apartment of/his mansion there 
was a chest, atleast twenty feet long, the contents of which 
many visitets Were anxious to see. One day the dutchess 
opened it, in the presence of a female friend: it was found to 
contain all the suceessive garments which she and her hus- 
band had worn since their marriage. The oldest were coarse 
plain habits; the more recent ones bore the insignia of ducal 
rank. ‘My husband and J,” said the lady, “have taken 
pleasure in preserving these garments; there is no harm in 
looking on them from time to time; people should not forget 
what their history has been.” 

AN pktTract.—“ Few things in this weary world are so 
‘delightful as keepsakes! Nor do they,ever, to my heart at 
least, nor to my eye, lose their tender—their powerful charm! 
How slight, how small, haleay a memorial, saves a be- 
loved one from oblivion—worn on the finger, or close to the 
heart! especially if they be dead! No thought-is so insup- 
portable as that of entire, total, blank forgetfulness—when the 
creature that once laughed, and sang, and wept to us, ¢lose to 
our side, or in our very arms, is as if her smiles, her voice, her 
tears, her kisses had never been. She and them all swallowed 
ap in the dark nothingness of the dust ! 


~ 


Of all keepsakes, memorials, relics,—most dearly, most de- 
voutly do I love a little lock of hair !—and oh! when the head 
that beautified it has long mouldered in the dust, how spiritual 
seems the undying glossiness of the sole remaining ringlet! 
All else gone to nothing—save and exeept that soft, smooth, 
burnished-and giorioys fraginent of the apparelling that once 
hung in clouds amid mile ovey an angel’s brow! “Ay, a 
lock of hair is far better than any picture—it is a part of the 
beloved object herself: it belonged ‘to ‘the tresses that often, 
long—long ago, may have all been suddenly dishevelled, like 
ja shower of sunbeams, over your beating breast! But now 
solemn thoughtssadden the beauty once so bright—so reful- 
gent : the longer you gaze on it, the more and more pensive 
grows the expression of the holy relic—it seems to say, almost 


upbraidingly, ‘ Weep’st thou no more for me ? and then indeed, 
atear, true to the imperishable affection in which all nature 
lonce seemed.to rejoice, bears witness, that the object towards 
which it yearned is no more forgotten, now that she has been 
dead for so many, many long, weary days, months, years— 
than she was forgotten during one hour of absence, that came 
like a passing cloud between us. and the sunshine of her 
living—her loving smiles!” 

Joun Burw’s euntreiity.—The most extraordinary im 
stance perhaps on record of the gullibility of Londoners, is to 
be found in the story of the bottle conjuror. A fellow gave 
out that he would creep into a quart bottle. The feat was to 
be performed, on a public theatre, without trick or slight, in 
an honest bona fide way. It might have been supposed that 


in what country under heaven could such a proposal have 
been taken in earnest? Long before the hour of the curtain’s 
rising the house was crammed to suffocation. At length th 
hoaxer made his appearance. Every eye was opened, every 
jmouth was shat. “Ladses and “gentiemen,’s said the wag, 
“T have searched alithe taverns in London for a quart bottle, 
but to no purpose; however, to console you for your disap- 
pointment, if you'll come back to-morrow night, PI go into a 
pint bottle.” The fellow, of course, bolted immediately on 
finishing his address; and the audience, instead of Jaughing 
at themselves and one another, actually destroyed the whole 
of the interior of the theatre, be man, about five feet’ 
ten in his stockings, had promised them that he would creep 
into a quart bottle, and had not kept his word! 
PaGANINI THE MusicIan.—At a table d’hote in Germany, 
the conversation happened lately to turn on the subject of Pa- 
ganini’s musical skill, An individual who was present laid 
a wager that at a concert to be given that yery evening, the} 


the extravagance of the absurdity would create a laugh ;-but | 


and Annstreets.—Terms four dollars per annum, payal 
No subscription received fora less period than one yer 


celebrated performer would be completely noriplussed le 
substitution of another instrument in place of that on ee pe 
he usually played. The wager being accepted, the better — 
contrived to exchange Paganini’s violin for a cracked fiddle. 
Just as the concert was about to commence, the nyus 
covered the trick, and without losing his.selfp 


perceive that my violin has been changed for another; the_ a. 
art, however, is not in the wood, but im me!? He then com- 
menced playing, and drew forth from the wretched instru- 
ment the most ravishing sounds that had ever delighted the 
ears of his audience. The bet was lost; but better had 
disappeared, and with him Paganini’s violin. ; 

Barry THE PAINTER.—A-young lady from the"horthe of 
great beauty and wit, went to take a look at Barry’s painting 
of elysium. She looked ecarnestly'for a while, and said to 
Mr. Barry, “‘ The ladies have notsyet arrived inwthis paradise 
of yours.” 40: but they have, madam, said the painter 
with a smile; “they reached elysium some time ago; but I 
could find no place so fit for creatures so brig d beautiful 
as behind yon very luminous cloud—they are there, and yery 
happy, I assure you.” we... & » 

Lamp GLassEs.—A yery.simple but effective precaution is 
employed in Paris; to prevent. the breaking of lamp glasses by 
the sudden application of heat. Before the: used, a gla- 
zier cuts or scratches the base of the glass a diamond, 
and afterwards sudden heat may be applied without danger. 

Percussion GuNs.—An experiment is to be very shortly 
tried at’ Woolwich, to fire ship guns by percussion. 

MarnriacGe TAasLy.—Mr. Finlaison has made out «fehl, 
and published it in the London papers, showing to a very 
fraction what a woman’s chances of natllige are for every 
year of her life. . Of one thousand married women, taken 
without selection, it is found that the number married at each 
age is as below roe? 


Age. Chances. “Age. Chances. Age. ch 
PLA 0 15..nssny 32 | Qh to 25.nresd02| 3410 BBuiaca 8 
16 to 17....88.101 | 26 to 27. 60 | 36 to 37.....8.. 2 | 
18 to 19........21$ 45 | 38 to 39... 
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VOLUME VII. rs 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


* LINES, Pox. 
« — Writton after reading Miss Benger’ Anne Boleyn. 
Suu gat within that dismal tower, and leaning on her hand, _ 
Watched the departing sun go down, and gazed o’er that fair land 
Like it, she too was beautiful, and in her spring’s soft bloom, 
‘Yo-imorrow, and Uiat setting sun must look upon her tomb! 


Oh, dreadful is the thought of deuth! the easing of our life? 

r h oa) fooling ds atornelie atstrifel > 

§ yas ahe calm, to ontyrard shoo, anc ! 
Recalled once wore to memory-hor former high estute. — 


She thought how long,/how ardently the king for her had strove : 
With what impassioned words and looks he tried to win her love ; 
How oft escaped from regal pomp, all joyfully he flew 

"Powards her father’s peageful halls, to seck her and to woo! 


She thought too of her plighted troth, to brave Northumberland, 
And how their mutual vow was riven foe ’s stern command 5, 
Perchance aftection's latent spark still lingered in her heart ! 

Bor it had cost her many a@ pang with Porey’s love to part! 


The youthful’ Percy ! what a host of pleasure and of woes ; 
With that avoll-recollected name upon her mind | a / i 
‘The sweet exchange of x words, the walk, the smile, the kiss, 
And thon the barah awakening from that bright dream of bliss! 


Andmemory brought again to view that noble, gorgeous scene, 
In which conspicnously she shone a beauty and a queen ! a 
Ay, in this very tower sho sat, but three short year efore, 
While a whole nation round hercume to gaze, and to adore! 


‘Nhe change, is ove aad i condemn’d, to-morrow shemust bleed, 


+ 


Imperious in bis love and will, the king hath thus decreed ; 
Another maiden young and fair bas charmed her hushand’s eye— 
Jane Seymour must become his bride, and Ann Boleyn must die! 


But oh! with crime’s most horrid stamp, to sully her high fame, 
And give to her, the noble! proud! a vile and guilty nume! 
” She almost sank—but she’had vowed to bear unto the end ; 
And tho’ her strongth had-well nigh fail’d, her features did not bend! 


But softer feelings now came o’er that tried and conquering breast 
Her parents in oe tenderness —now with dark wo opprest! 

Gould she behold them yet once more !—but, no! it must not be— 
The king has willed—a kindred face she ne’or again shall see! 


And then, her child no more to clasp !—her fixed resolve is broke! 
And ‘in that groan so fearful, deep, a mother’s anguish spoke! 

‘The mad'ning thought at once has roused—in piercing accents wild, 
With streaming eyes and tortured soul, she cries, my child! my child! 


*Tis past! no more shall grief assail that pure and noble heart; 


ily feelings, from this time, she has mp lot or part! ~ 
she turns, a refuge sufe, fromfenre, or grief, or hate, } 
4 nite io coming seein Aogagld hee hor tite 1 aa ata ge 
; 4 


STANZAS.% 
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he sun hadsunk in darkness to his sleep 

Mid shadowy forests towards the distant west, 
© And nota star had Jit its taper beams, 

‘To watch the day-god’s cloud-encircled couch ; 


‘While still the moon, forgetful of her task 

* reign in beauty o’er the shrouded world, 
reamily slumbered with her Latmian love. 

Phe winds had died amid the sultry air, 

Eurus; and zephyy, and the sweet south-west, 

All fainting died beneath the summer’s glow ; 

And ae d that forest-cinétured yale, 

The drooping leaves hung dewless fr 

Like train-band banners at an Augus 

Or silent fell into the pebbly bed 

Of ished streams that murmured now no more. 

The woodland minstrels waved their wings for breath, 

Then fluttering gasped and toppled from their perch ; 

And cattle panted in the withered fields, 

With sides that like a stithy’s bellows played ; 

While he lay tossing on their restless couch, 


ae 


heir boughs, 
oon, 
w 


Bedr ed with dews of perspiration vast, 
Dreamingiof torrid temperatures, perchance, ' 
Or Etna’s flames, or stygian Phlegethon. 

'. Dead silence wag the world, save now and thew 
A groan of fo red thunder died away, 
Amid the blackness of the sulph’rous gloom, 
That shrouded midnight in its murky folds. 
But now within that sleeping vale arose, 
Upon the stifled air, a rattlingedin, 


A rade and stunning olio of sound, 


»musing o"erher fate, | 
i 


- Harsh as a host of braziers ever rung 
Upon an empty caldron’s sear om ; 
It seemed as screaking discord had broke loose 
With all her scrannel goblins at her heels, 

To serenade that haggard hag, the night, 
With mingled bruit of gong and rebeeerack’d, 
And gibbering note of unproportioned tongues, 
Onward it rolled—that pandemonian sound— 


‘radition says that some fifty years since, during an August night of 
'y hot summer, the frogs of a ‘‘dried-up*’ pond in the vicinity of a 
hamlet in Connecticut, migrated en masse for a“ better shore ;’’—a thing, 
by the way, not partigularly uncommon among the bipeds of that goodly 
commonwealth—and thatthe din which attended this evacuationar 
movement, falling at midnight 
* On many a conscience ill at ease, 
Brought its seared victim to bis knees,” 


or thatthe lost trumpet was actually sounding, 
Me ‘ 


* * 


* 
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And 
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If sound it might be called that passed all uote 

Of sound erst heard beneath the babbling spheres; 
Till Echo, frighted im her hollow cell, 

Shrieking expired at her own mitnic cries. 

Minim or quaver, breve or semibreye, 

Minor, oralt, or octave, had it none; 

Or rather all it had, all notes and times, 


P touched at once upona different key, © 


_ Wntimed, untuned, and unconcerted 
\ bailkon # rolled, wh 


hilst fromayter, startled toost 


~The poaching owl swept bousing with affright, 
his dark cloister im 1 ne-worn oak ; 


The fox stole trembling to his hidden hole ; 


_\, And e’en the house-dog at his master’s door, 


|| \ \A stern and faithful sentinel, dared not growl. 


"Men shuddering broke from sleep at that wild ery, 
_ Deeming’ the day of reckoning was at hand, 


. Whispered quick prayers between their blanched lips. 
¢ £ 
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~ They ventured forth, 


And making genuflections low, with tears, 


at morning Came anon, and finding now 

st death had not presented his subpoen, 

with cautious steps and slow, 

‘Tovleam the wherefore of the dire alarm ; 
When lo’ within the hapiet’? bordering fields, 
Ten thousnd times ten thousand husky frogs, 
Whom ep Re Sol.had drank from house and home, 
Marshalled thick array, hopped croaking on, 
With visage sa, and dolorous lament, 
To seck a bettel, more congenial clime, 
In some dank mégh, or pool, or coolly pond, 


Where summer’s hg should parch their pipes no more, 


Nor burn to bronze bejr sly-set brows sublime. 


Wir 
THE Dipu.istT, 

Ask of the wasting hart that lies 
Beneath the press of the sod ; 
Ask of the soul, that thyagh the skies 
Rushed, unannointéd,\5 to God! 

Ask these—of honour’s bigtaq fame, 


The blended bay andty}esg wreath ; 
What is thé glory, of ait Bie é 
‘When withering oij the Srey of Geatht 
Ask of the mourners, githering round 


The gory yictim’s plase of resi. 
In griet’s all-shadow/ durance boind, 

While labouring ajguish thrills the breast ; 
Ask ye of them, whd balm can pow 

Its soothing influele midst the throng, 
Whose earthly hopes\an bloom no nore, 

As sweeps life’s sullntide along! 


But yesterday ! and olthe brow 
Of a familiar friend here played 

The smile of feeling’s }dent glow, ™ 
Untouched by sadne or by shade: 

His heart beat lightly inhe spell 
Of opening manhood reckless glee ; 

He sought the field—“{d fighting, fell,»— 
Death claimed his oW—and where is he ? 


Late have Iseen him in e hall 

Where pleasure’s orgijall were kept ; 
Where shone youth’s flasry coronal, 

Where éares were husli, and sorrows slept 
With friends around hinh the dance, 

And sisters in the glow’ youth, 
Rich in young life’s inhex\nce, 

And stirred by dreams lfancied truth ! 
But passion which he rou] not, came 

To dim the glory of his 
And for the phantom of a 

False hon@ur’s field he srht—to die ! 
With kind affections in hiseast, 

That cowered beneath ujing pride, 
He sunk, untimely, to his 

Loved and lamented—thte died ! 


And friendship hath no voi 
Back to her arms that fadpne ; 
He sleeps in death’s low silehal!, 


% 


3 


1e, 


™ In dust—in darkness—anjonc ! 


‘Tis ery all—a clouded 
Thou lost and loved—fare 
Philadelphia, April, 1830. 


fm the void ether— may ‘aie 


farewell ! 


‘TIME. 
"[wixt promised joys the wheel 
The hour-glass’ ebbing sands s 
But ah! when once attained, how 
The bright sands onward, and rev 


moves slow, 
mto flow ; 

'y steal 

the wheel ! 


|, tones, save naturals, flats, sharps, shakes, swells, 
Wy Y Lentos, and prestos, and fortissimos— 


Proteus. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A SUSPICIOUS GENTLEMAN, 


BY LORD MUGENT. 
IN TWO CHAPTERSCHAPTER THE SECOND. 


In this state of mind, having determined to make myself 
lutterly miserable, I had not rightly determined how to set 
about it, when I obtained the assistance of a neighbouring 
lady, Siie-wrought not ier mischief im the erdinary vocation 
of her sex—she was not a coquette ; nor was she of an age to 
do any mischief at first sight. She was not malicious, like 
some, nor jealous like most. But yet she was one of a tolerably 
large class of mischievous persons. She was one of those 
who, from the most amiable desire to be agreeable and useful 
in the world, make all people's affairs their own ; who delight 
in getting hold of a story, and usually get hold of it by its 
wrong in preference to its right end ; then benevolently impart’ 
their hold of this wrong end to the very person whose happi- 
ness is the most likely to be involved in the distinction between 
the right and the wrong, and have accordingly often to lament 
the becoming the “innocent cause” of some sad piece of 
work, Shey ossip; this was her only folly—a great 
one. My muck er was the eagerly accepting’ from her 
that fruit of knowledge which it was the first vice of greedy 
man to devour upon the offer of communicative woman. 
T would not that he who loves his wealth,s 
with sharpers, nor that he who values his 
with bravoes. But with a far deeper dread let 


This lady, from a desire to set me on yet better terms with 


my wife, was kind enough to hint that Lady Anne had, for 


than myself. The name only, from motives of delicacy, she 
postponed. And thus, though her love of imparting all was. 
quite as strong as mine of hearing all she could impart, was 1 


| Kept feeding, unsatisied sti, wait my hdnger ineveaslax, on 


the stimulating food of vague and incomplete information. At 
length, after extorting the strictest promises of secresy, she 
confessed that my unsuccessful rival was Sir Felix i 
That he had proposed soon after I had been accepted ; that he 
had been rejected, but not with severity; that, on the con- 
trary, as Lady Anne considered his proposal a strictly honoura- 
ble one, she had allowed him afterwards to write to her ; that 
she had, in her turn, behaved with a most commendable disere- 
tion, for that, to prevent any unpleasant feeling between us, she 
always retired from company to read his letters; that the dif. 
ficulty which, up to the last moment, she had tu struggle with 
from his importunities was shown by her having, early on the 
very morning of her marriage, given him a letter, which he 
kissed, and not only it but the hand which gave it; and that 
she was not insensible to the pain ityhad been her duty to in- 
fiiety for she at the same time wiped a tear from her eye with 
the very handkerchief which, an hour after, performed the 
same Office at the altar. “I do not repeat a word that I can- 

not swear to,” said my kind informant, “all these particulars 
T had from my own maid, who is cousin to Sir Felix’s groom’s 
wife, who lives in Sir Felix’s own house.” Horror, upon 
horror! I gave full belief to a gossip, a groom, and a groom’s 
wife, and her gousin who was the gossip’s own maid; and then 

entered judgment on the whole, first against the affection, and 

then against the honour, of my wife! 

To bring to open proof what is unproveable, because un- 


W. G. ©. half perused, to the flames, 


true, is a very desperate undertaking, though in the affairs of 
life a very ordinary one; and, in the eagerness of this pursuit, 
I quite forgot that my success would he my shame. But, 
though I failed of the proof, I ensured the dishofiour. I as- 
sumed different disguises in which I daily watched Lady 
Anne. I wrote her anonymous letters, in the style in which 
I fancied Sir Felix might address her. I hid myself to ob- 
serve the eflect they woul duce. I have seen her coun 
tenance mark surprise an er, as he committed them, 
have seen her weep, when, as 
she believed, she was alone; and still I deemed that her tears 

faithless to my honour and er own, and that, if amid 
those teats she thought of me, if was only that she wept over 
my vigilance which deprivediher of the society of her lover. 


P.!Do not. detest me, reader, more than is my due. I felt my own, 


2 


a e a 


man eschew all convers¢ with a well-meaning gossip} a oe 


||my sake, refused an alliance with a younger and a richer ane oll 


*. 


‘+ 
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. Way, and the doctor was, by my particular desire, engaged in 
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baseness to the quick. My conscience told me I deserved her 
hate, and assured me that I had obtained it. Yet I went on. 
Our home was no happy one; and she never dissembled her 
readiness to meet my proposal to her to live more in the crowd 
and bustle of the world. This proposal of mine was in the 
hope of throwing her into habits of unguardedness; her 
quick concurrence in it I attributed to the hope, in her, of 
more frequent occasions of meeting Sir Felix. I saw them 
meet, with demonstrations of a pleasure which they never 
strove to hide. Oftenwwould she quit my arm for his, and 
sometimes (I still think) an indifferent person might have 
traced in their manner the appearance of something like an 
intelligence between them to which I was nota party. I ask 
not for sympathy ; but still if there be a state of human suf- 
fering singly more exquisite than all the rest in which un- 
happy man may writhe, it is when a jealous heart sees the 
object of its pride occupied in ministering to the affections or 
vanities of another. Ihave said I was incapable of love. I 
sometimes doubt it. I know that I have been the prey of 
jealousy ; and whether the one can exist without the other, I 
leave to such metaphysicians as may think that question a 
profitable one to‘discuss. es 

I was subject to nervous attacks. One evening I was par- 
ticularly indisposed ; I complained of feverishness and thirst. 
Lady Anne had promised to spend an hour or two from home 
with a sick friend; but she wished to excuse herself and stay 
with me. I peevishly refused to permit her to defer the en- 
gagement. I thought her concern for me affected, and it dis- 
gusted and angered me. At lengthy when by my command 
she left me, she placed on the table by my elbow a jug of 
lemonade. Shortly after her departure I took a large draught 
of it—my thirst and restlessness increasing teturned to my 
jug. Iwas seized with giddiness. Oh, was it possible !— 
Yes! Such things have been! The horrid thought struck 
me, that aversion and revenge had done their work—that I 
was poisoned- nd by my own wife! I rang the bell violent- 
ly, communicated to all my servants thestrong probability of 
their mistress being an assassin, and sent off three of them 
instantly in different directions: one for a police-officer, one 
for a doctor, and one for a stomach-pump. & 


~ Lady Anne returned in the midst of the scene that ensued, 
having shortened her visit to at on me. ‘The stomach- 
pump had just done its work, in its own rough and summary 


an activé chemical analysis ofthe proceeds. I was sitting in 
great anxiety to hear by what preparation of vegetable or 
mineral mischief my life had been attempted. No trace of 
poison could the doctor find m what had been made to rise in 
judgment; and now did he endeavour to calm me into admit- 
ting the persuasion that is was only the excitement of the 
mind acting upon those sensitive sympathizers in all the men- 
tal distresses of man, the biliary organs. Pooh! And was 
it thus Iwas to be defrauded of my hopes of proving my- 
self a murdered man? Thad never, for a moment, lost sight 
of the vessel that contained’ the residue of the lemonade. I 
now desired the doctor to transfer his attention to the jug, and 
promised him a deposit of arsenic at the bottom. My wife 
had hitherto sat, not an unmoved but a resolute and indignant 
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place of her retirement to me. She said she had quitted my house open d 0 
as soon as the disgraceful scene of the former night had closed, || at length to favour the completion o my design, 
and had gone to that of her sick friend, where she should re- 
main until Ishould have determined on her future plans, but 
declared that nothing could induce her ever again to see a hus- 
band who had so cruelly repaid her bl 
ended with an earnest, an affectionate 
for my own happiness and credit, to conq’ 
fault, which had led to such an insult as alone could have 
driven her from my side. ; 


neless conduct. She 
to me to strive, 
my most unhappy 


I was abashed. But, before I could believe her thoroughly 


foreign parts. Was Lnow ju 
quite right? I felt certain ai 

only waited for the chance of such a disclosure as might effec- 
tually rid me of the shackles and dangers of the marriage 
bond. These hopes were delayed by the departure of 
Anne from London. She had, through 
urged me to choose a residence for her ; 
of my project, I had left these applications without a rply. 
I thought I had every reason to resent the step she had now 
taken. In my phrenzy tested against her having moved 
without my knowledge and permission. But, whe was Sir 
Felix? He had gone abroad. Now all was Acar to me. 
While he was in London, Lady Anne had beeptontent to re- 
main with her friend; and it was upon his 
(tired no doubt of her and of her affection) Aat she had taken 
the sudden resolution of leaving a town 
contain her lover, and that did contain }t husband. She was 
now where, unmolested, she could p/m over his absence 
jand his inconstancy ! . 
For myself, I was again alone j 
infirmities increasmg. I began tg40 perceive, witha sensitive- 
ness which a disposition like 
that the world, after having 9/ 
vour, had now withdraw 
tale of my forepast follies 
to my disparagement in 
mediate hopes of the 
month after month expsed,/a 
Felix had resolved tofeturn 20 more. To shake, if possible, 
, now so fetal to my hopes, and to deceive 
Lady Anne into afalse security, I feigned preparations for 
going abroad, andput my depature in the papers. But I quit- 
ted not London ;1 changed ny way of life, and taking lodg- 
ings in the healt}y and retired:eighbourhood of the Edgeware 
road, I there cofcealed myselfunder a feigned name, and the 
assumed chara¢ter of a bachor. My landlady, who repre- 
sented herself as an officer’svidow, a conversable and come 
body, soon became to mea OMan after my own heart. She 
would make my tea, and reder my evenings agreeable with | 
stories of her departed hiband. 
cups that she had not livedappily with him, and she assured 


this resolution of 


in the right, I resolved to have one more peep. I shall sur- 
prise the reader when'T say that now I really saw the eternal 
Sir Felix go stealthily to the house of Lady Anne’s sick friend. 
I saw him let inand out with every sign of caution. He used 
to go there unattended, and generally at twilight, wrapped in 
one of those hideous cloaks which have lately been intr 
into fashion, with many gaits serenading habits from 
ed in fearing that all was not 
was quite wrong; and I 


$ sympathy 


She confessed over our 


Lady 
t lawyer, re atedly 
nt, in furtherance 


tting England 


ich had ceased to 


he world ; my years, my | ’d words with 


; and that many a 


peas-of uty favourite scheme ; for 
it appeared as though Sir 


side in check, while I might by my cries from the windo 


and:defend my life ; 
With a clatter louder than that which I occasioned by. throw?) 
ing up my fortifications w 
moment deafened 


00. seemed 


y heart to her toge e te 
rT read in 


0 
the papers of Sir Felix’s return. Ph 
I had but onedoubt which hung behind to perplex me. 
Would my widow, would any woman, be tender and true 
enough to cleave to me still, when, by accident or illness, as I 
should decline in years, I might become incapable of acting 
profitably for myself? Judging by her tenderness to a sickly, 
stupid, abusive, superannuated parrot, whom she cherished, 
she was capable, I thought, of constant disinterested love. But 
T determined ona trial. I resolyed to sham illness, and to 
watch her use ofthe brief authority with which I should thus 
ble to invest her ihe very next night I rang her up from 
ler bed. My usual spare and anxious countenance, aided in 
ts lamentable expression by a night-cap, well arranged to as- 
sist the deception, and by a beard which had been purposely 
neglected, ry not at,variance with my story. She proposed 
a doctor. No, said I, doctors were expensive, and I was an 
old man, ‘and might, I hoped, ‘be allowed to die in peace, my 
own way. She exerted her own small knowledge of medicine 
in my behalf. I took all she gave me, the better to colour my 
design. Lacted the part of a sick man not to the life only— 
I proceeded to act it to the death. Her behaviour had been 
charming, for several days—all attention, all kindness—and 
I now only wished to satisfy myself if she would show a little, 


just proceeding prosperously to the last scene, when she went 
out for an instant, as she said, to speak with a person on busi- 
ness. She had left the door a jar between the rooms, and I 
could distinctly hear her as she discoursed with a gruff-voiced 
man, to the following effect : ss 
Man—Well mistress, is the old gentleman 'feady mele 
Landlady—Not quite, 


evening. E 

Man—That’s unpossible. I have to go beyond White~ 
chapel for an old lady who must be pretty well dead by this 
time ; and I have got a sack that will hold ’em both. And 


> 


a very little, sorrow, atthe advances of my dissolution. Iwas 


* 


as fresh as might be, so that I shouldn’t object if the old gen- 


‘e was calculated to sharpen, || tleman did stir a little in the sackvafter I get him to Mr. Man- 
it made some show in my fa- gless’s house. 


Landlady—Well, I don’t know—he is all but gone—and it’s 


S rising again in judgment, much dangerous to keep suc things long in an honest lodging, now 
present condition. I had no im-|! the ery is up about oy Remember, I must rae vhat’s 
given. If you shéuld do me # of a penny, PI a. 


come, give us the sack ! 

To spring out from my death-bed on ner, with a yell 
of “murder!” to fling the door to, and bolt it on the inside. 
was the affair of a moment, rendered short, vigorous, and de 
cisive, by despair. Chairs, tables, every article of the fart. 
ture of a sick room, did I pile up in miraculous haste to form 
a barrier sufficient to keep the demons who were on'the out- 
1n- 
passengers to witness my danger 
but superfluous Were these utions: 


vite the neighbourhood and 


in, and with ayyell, for-a 
ne to my own cry of “murder,” did the 


. together with a confo 


spectatress of all this strange performance. At this moment 
she seized, with a strong and sudden effort, the jug which a 

already in the doctor’s hands. I thought she would dash it 
to the ground, and shrieked out to all to rescue it fromher 
grasp; but she had swallowed every drop that remained! She 
quietly and silently resumed her seat! What could I think? 
One moment conscience told me I had wronged her, and im- 
mortalized the proofs of my madness before competent wit- 
nesses ; but at the next, I concluded that the certainty of de- 
tection and punishment had impelled her to the horrible reso- 
lution of adding suicide to an attempt at murder, Surprise, 
anxiety, and the exhaustion of the mechanical process my 
stemach had undergene, had made wie incapable of exertion. | 
My situation was deplorable. The doctor departed, shrug- 
ging his shoulders; my servants with difficulty smothered 
their laughter; and my wife sat bolt upright, and neither 
sickened norswooned. A fearful languor stole over my senses ; 
Ithought I was dying. I remember no fs. It seems a 


deep sleep came over me, and I was carried to bed. - tl 


Latenext day TL awoke toa be of all that had passed, | 


nding co} : 
I intended to sneak out of the unobserved, but, on my 
opening my door, I was presented with a letter. It was from 


ousness of perfect health. | 


me of her determination net again to marry. She was the 
first single woman I hadver known who I was quite sure 
had no designs, however mote, upon my person. For she 
thought me poor. I usecfor several days together, to leave 
my lodgings, without amecount of my actions being given 
or required. Thus I had last discovered a manner of woman 
and of life which suitedie. In one of my old iscuises I 
used to prowl about tineighbourhood of the cottage that 
contained my unhappyife. I used, unobserved, to see he 
frequently. Ever alon-ever melancholy—and sinking un- 
der a decay of health # beauty which t am willing to hope 
might have awakenedadermess even in me, had I not attri- 
‘buted it, wretch as 1% to any but the innocent and virtu- 
ous grief that was cotming her, 

Yet this life was icand uneventful ;"and an idle and un- 
eventful life leavesan’s head and heart open to str nge 
fancies. It left me, W, in my age, and for the first, time, to 
fancy myself in loveCan the reader doubt with whom 2 If 
he does, he 
a comely co’ 
ters his vanity by diding to him her cai 


wretches tumble over each other all the way down stairs. 
Then out of the street door they rushed together, “and, turn- 
ing the corner, disappeared. My head already half out of the 
window, I paused to reflect upofmy condition. If I should 
alarm the neighbourhood, my landlady would doubtless reta- 
liate upon me my accusation with a counter-charge of insani- 
ty. And too many things would concur to gi lour to 
such an imputation; even, Erba ae the plating me ina 


neveyed in single gentleman’s lodgings, with 
unicié landlady, who makes his tea, who flat- 
of discontent 


with her departed band, and lulls his suspicions by impart- 


ing her determinat to marry no more. I laid the wh 


Lady Anne. In a tone of remonstrance so dignified anda 
deserved, that it left me without a word or thought ih my de- 


fence, she told me that we must. 7 meee for her character's 
sdke only, but for my own repos 


* 


+ # « 


plan of the dramaady Anne’s part of the performance I 

considered nearly good as settled. I should obtain my di- 

yorce. My widowuld be kind when assisted by the charms |! s 

She left the choice of the || of my strong box’s beaux yeaur de ma cassette.) T€hould 
e 


on 


os 


mad-house for life. I therefore thought my wisest course to 
the which I adopted in perfect silen@ T dressed, and 
having merely armed myself with a poker against the possi- 
bility of my assailants returning in#force before I should be 
able to descend the stairs, and leaving without zel 
hind me_every part of that’ small stock of property whic 


had with me in my lodgings, I made my escape,bidding ahasty - 


. 


and a last farewell to the house which had no nearly witness- 
ed the closing scenejto my unhappy life. Often since have I 
shuddered as I passed that house, though now inhabited by 
ery, respectable honest people. The demon in widow’s 
shape I never since set eyes on, nor do I ever wish it. t 


The rest of my story is shortlyitold. S paragraph ap; 


peared in the papers : ; 
“The gallant Sir Felix —~—, who is just returned rede 
the accom- 


ars ago, under 


. a 


Jem; you must come back in the 7 


my employer about the last bargain not being 


4 
° 


2 
e 


a 
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Anne’s friends, the mystery of ali that ‘poisoned happiness of | 


my married life is solved. In obedience to the gossip’s stipu- 
lation, I had never had the a. to ask my wife concern- 
ing her position with Sir F t was on her friend’s ac- 
count alone she had ever 


” eee with him. Before 
her marriage, = had been by them, and had suffered 


their letters to pass through her hands; and, on the morning || g 
of her marriage, she had formally resigned that trust. When 


she claimed an asylum in the house of her friend, that friend 


had already for some time been Sir Felix’s wife. _ 


There is one concluding part of my narrative saiksci 
readers will not have expected. Lady Anne is reconciled to 
me; but, as the condition, the only one, of her forgiveness, 
she has insisted on my committing my memorials to paper, as 
holding up to me a beacon to warn me hereafter from those 
dangers on which so often in former’ times, the whole freigh' 
of my happiness was made wreck. Now that T have com- 
pleted my task, it is against her wish that I publish it. But 
here she must be disobeyed. If it be the record of my own 
disgrace, it is no less that of her many virtues. As such it 
shall go forth into the world. There is one more act of jus- 
tice which alas I cannot perform: it is to confess to my poor 
brother that the maxim of his simplicity was as wise as it was 
amiable. This though his death has prevented I have adopt- 
ed his maxim with his children, and, together with them, 
make it my own; and thus, as it were, I inscribe it to his 
memory, as the moral of my tale. ‘On the whole, a greater 
share of happiness belongs to oneywho, from thinking a little 
too well of the world, is sometimes deceived, than to one, who, 
from thinking a great deal too ill of the»world, has through 
life to eat the bread of carefulness, seasoned with the bitter 
experience that, in a pitched battle between a sly man and sly 
mankind, the odds are awfully against the contentious unit.” 


Fo 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


WALL-STREET, 
"BETWEEN ONE AND THREE 0’CLOCK. 
Watt-street !—What a host of associations arise to the 


man of business at the bare mention of this famed mart for| 


bankers, brokers, insurance officers, and stock-jobbers! Turn 
with me, gentle reader, from the fashion and glare of Broad- 
me forget for the moment its-grephic and vivid descaip- 

- tion by the talented and witty C. lately inserted in this paper. 


Let us stroll leisurely down this business, stirring street, and 


endeavour to analyze a few of the causes and effects which 
produce the general excitation and confusion in this emporium 
‘of our city’s wealth. The hurry and bustle is now at its full- 
est height : observe the anxious faces, passing and re-pass- 
ing in quick succession, and we shall find ample scope for 
our speculations in this heterogeneous mass of disorder and 
confusion. Pause a moment before this building. Here is 
the receipt of customs, the yearly revenue of which furnishes 

a proud testimonial of the rapid improvement of this first o 
ae cities. Observe the hurried egress and regress of 
the many anxious applicants. Two or three of those splendid 
packets, which claim the admiration of travellers to ourconti- 
nent, have arrived this morning, and the passengers are all 
eagerly engaged in the necessary forms for obtaining their 
luggage. Mark those two separate groupes near the main 
entrance of the building, they are chiefly foreigners, as you 
may easily perceive by their dress and general appearance. 
Yond dy looking fellow, with nether garments of drab, 
and leggings of the same matfal, is doubtless an English- 
qmaan, probably from one of the inland counties, who has never 
before wandered further than the market town adjacent to his 


native village; see what an anxious and wonder-struck gaze: 
he casts on.all around. A small portion of suspicion is also} 


visible on his countenance. He has heard that brother Jona- | 

is a “tarnation cute chap,” and sundry doubts are an- 
noying him at the delay experienced by permits, entries, &c. 
which are increased by his total igno all those tedious 
but necessary formulas ; he is at a to engage 
the services of that little shrewd looking fellow in spectacles, 
yelept a custom-house broker. They have agreed upon terms, 
and the sapient islander jogs closely after this “ man"of busi- 
ness,” to see that all is fair. 

Yonder is another specimen of ‘English importations, but 
no more like his fellow-countryman, who just quitted the doo: 
than a monkey is like an elephant; mark the high aristoc’ 
bearing he is assuming; it sits rather uneasy upon him. 
sbrve the exquisite finish of his fous ensemble ; rather over- 

_ Perhaps; some titled sprig of fashion, probably? Oh 
itis only the junior partner of a London ‘house, This is 


ti = to America ; his 


ided between the ideal ' 


superiority of his own pretensions, and the numerous details 
he has perused and heard of the “ western world.” He is at 
the custom-house for the same purpose as the honest yeoman 


the agents to the 
information, 2 
good society m: 


ts, to whom he is giving the necessary 


occasionally raising his gold-encircled 


ture notice in his common-place book, which, on his return to 
his native soil, is laudably intended to expand into two hand- 


2 ‘some octavos, illustrative of American habits and manners. 


That close groupe on the right, you will perceive, is composed 
of Frenchmen; they have been fellow-passengers, and con- 
sequently, with all the light-heartedness of their nation, they 

now friends, Hark, how they rattle away ; every thing 
Seog ss tieie if follows, of course, that every thing is 
“charmant? « auperbe !” Smasnifique?! A few saeres 
may be-expended on the tedieusticss of custom-house forms; 


shipboard throws a coleur de Tose over r every thing they are 
brought into contact with. 

But we must pass on. Ah! stand Kite my good sir, or 
one of these numerous “accommodations,” or “ sociables,” 
will falsify their titles at your expense, and you may have to 
regret the establishment of these “leather conveniences” for 
the up-town part of our population: 

Now, then, we are fairly in the heart of the banks, insu- 
rance companies, and brokers’ offices; observe the increased 


man’s mind seems occupied; very few listless or abstracted 


gain! See how the crowds pass in hasty succession in and 
from the entrances of the principal monied establishments ; a 
different aspect may be traced on all. At yonder bank it is 
discount day; by the elongated visages of several who are 
descending the steps you may judge they have been unsuc- 
cessful in their applications. See that well-dressed young 
man, who is closing his bank-book so hastily, and arranging 
the papers it contains witha jerk, expressive of irritation; we 
may infer that he has determined to close his account with 
the bank ; they have hurt his dignity, perhaps, by refusing 
what he terms “excellent paper.” Another is now descend- 
ing ; a smile of complacency és visible in every feature ; all he 
required has been dane $o-days hisfriend the director, or the 
president, probably, has kept his word, and the bank, with the 
whole board of management, are all in his estimation a per- 
fect concentration of excellence and liberality. At this bank 


o || on the left they have been paying *their dividends to-day ; only 


the common rate of interest; yet even that is pleasant, now- 
a-days, and you may observe its effect on the numerous indi- 
viduals who are constantly leaving it, arranging their pocket- 
books and purses. On the opposite side of the way, that in- 
surance-office is distributing its usually enormous dividends ; 
look with what conscious importance some of its head officers 
are entering ; they feel the weight of their semi-annual divi- 
dend of fifteen and sixteen per cent, and you may readily dis- 
tinguish the fortunate stockholders, as they pass in and out, 
by the chuckle and the smile, which bespeak their “ measure- 
Tess content.” 

This noble building well claims our next attention. Here 
is the mart “ where merchants most do congregate.” Eclipsed 
are thy ancient glories, venerable Tontine ; both building and 
frequenters are so unlike the former exchange and its plain 
occupants, that could the worthy mynheers of a century past, 
or the formal merchants and traders of some fifty years since, 
return and witness thy present appearance, they would indeed 
lift up their eyes in unfeigned wonder at the march of modern 
improvements and the progress of taste. Look at the nume- 
rous elegantes who crowd the steps, with what a teoth-pick in- 
difference they lounge about this receptacle for business; these 
are engrossed in trade only by compulsion. The heart is occu- 
pied with what to them is of infinitely more importance, fashion 
and frivolity! The hour for the daily promenade in Broadway 
approaches, and they are moving off to their diurnal duty, pleas- 
ed to escape the dull routine of dockets, invoices, and bills of 
lading. Buta far more numerous and solid class is left behind. 
Observe the purse-proud importance of some of these magnets 
in the commercial world, how leisurely they take their way 
of their operations, calculation stamped 
eir visages; the lips compressed to ex- 
what treats of cotton, indigo, and the 
ercial speculation. While some 
character of a merchant, evine 
in every. lineament t it and generous feelings which 


their scp. and wide-spreading influence are 


calculated to luce. Descend with me into these Tartarean. 


ad 
* 


we saw; but you observe he is attended by a clerk of one of 


the nonchalance of one of our own 


'eye-glass, to mark some peculiarity in “ the natives,” for fu- 


but the excitement produced by a release from the confines of 


marks of calculation and care on every countenance; each 


faces now meet the eye; all 2 are intent on the one purpose, 


regions, for by the hurrying to and fro of the foot passengers I 
perceive a mail has arrived. Here is disseminated daily, news 
from every quarter of the globe, to the thousands of eager re- 
cipients of its well-regulated dispensatory favours. Hark, how 
the crowds of its clerks and principals of our head houses, are 
vociferating the number of their separate boxes. Observe the 
varying features of some who have opened their paper mes- 
ers of good or ill, differently agitated, as these eloquent 
but silent missives announce welcome or unpleasant intelli- 
gence. That gentlemanly man withspectacles, yonder, has 
doubtless received news of the success of some valuable con- 
signment, or Prompt, Punctual & Co. have duly honoured 
his drafts; while you may easily perceive that the fashionable 
young man to the right is not equally satisfied with his com- 
munication; some expected remittance has failed in coming 
on, or perhaps old square-toes refuses further aid for his elegant 
extravagances, or the house of Fail, Totter & Co. has stopped 
payment, or any one of the numerous difficulties and disap- 
pointments in mercantile speculation may have occurred, 
and the anxiously expected letter is only the source of added 
anxiety. 

Let us leave these variously excited groups,and pass again 
into the open street; do you not observe an mcreased com- 
motion among the passing throng? It draws near the talis- 
manic hour of three! Mark what a hurry and confusion is 
apparent among the thousand and one brokers’ offices—see 
how the clerks are crossing from one to the other of them— 
checks are passing and r Te-passing with inconceivable rapidity 
—“ kites are flying” in all quarters—watches are now in great 
are closing at all the banks—and balances 
the brokers—a few pale and anxious 
idly emerging from some of the numer- 
oa ’ and are quickly lost in one or other of 
establishments, just in the nick of time to save a 
and bolster up their already tottering credit. The 
<es three! Already the “men machines” from the 
custom-house and the host of insurance-offices, are issuing 
from their desks, spruce and alert, snuffing once more the 
“ealler air,” and taking their seats inthe “ accins iets 
or eagerly making their way on foot to their separate homes. 
Thecrowds are gradually dispersing—a solitary idler orso, alone 
paces the lately busy street, and in a short time it will look as 
deserted and as gloomy, as though it had recently been visited 
by the yellow-fever. D. 
a rm Se OE 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


PATENT CRADLE, 

Iy our remarks ina former numbér, says the Medica! In- 
quirer, addressed to mothers and nurses, we expressed our detes- 
tation of cradles, thereby meaning our common rocking and 
swing cradles. Wethen conceived of no substitute that would 
be free of the objections we entertained, and we therefore 
considered the bed, or a standing crib, as the most proper 
resting place for a child. Sinee writing that article we have 
seen a cradle, or crib, on a new construction, invented by and 
patented to Mr. J. M. Read, a clerk in our post-office depart- 
ment. Every thing objectionable in the common cradles is 
removed by Mr. Read’s plan; and whilst motion is desirable 
tocontribute to rest or to health, that purpose is amply effect~ 
ed by the patent cradle. 

Mr. Read has exhibited his model, or a miniature cradle, 
to several of our old and experienced practitioners of medi- 
cine, whose approbation was manifested by their prompt and 
cheerful recommendation of its superiority over every other 
cradle, and by some of them"giving immediate orders for 
substituting them for those in present use in their own fa- 
milies. | ’ 2 

We shall endeavour to give an idea of the form and motion 
of Mr..Read’s cradle. When at rest, it has the appearance 
of the common crib with fixed bottom, and is supported be- 
twixt four pillars, on moveable joints, A small pedestal is at- 
tached below, on which the slightest pressure of the foot gives 
a forward and backward motion to. the body, imitating the 
motion of a carriage, on nearly a horizontal line. There is 
also a goons power attached by passing a cord from 
the bottom over a small'b pully, to the end of which cord 
a plaything may be fi ut iy e child’s hands.. The 
act of handling its plaything wi the cradle im motion, 
and thus enable thech fo r k For this useful inven- 
tion, Mr. Read not only deserves, ‘what he must necessarily 
obtain, the public patro age “for his ingenious contrivance, 


bad effects of the old custom of rotary motion, or rocking, and 
the benefit resulting from the more rational and healthy sub- 
stitute of this new invention. . 


~* 


ut also the gratitude of every parent. who can appreciate the 
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THE CENSOR. 


FHE LITTLE GENIUS. 


NEW SERIES.—NUMBER XIII. 


Snaxspeans has very well divided life into seven ages; these, 
howeyer, are only the progressive periods of a journey, along 


which we glide so imperceptibly that we scarcely make dig 
How gradually the infant shoots up} 


tinctions between them. 
into the boy; how swiftly and invariably slip by the years 
that deepen his “reed voice” to the tones of manhood, and 
give him understanding, passions, penetration, intellect, and 
character! The shouts of our school- days yet ring in our 
ears, and their simple thoughts and uncorrected hopes retain 
their clinging grasp upon the mind and the imagination, while 
we are extending our plans abroad over, wider space, and with 
more important influence, and mingling on terms of equality 
with the strong, the wise, and the aged of men. But there 
are eras which are marked by sudden and distinct transitions, 
Of these, one is marriage. 

The talents of writers have long been exhausted upon the joys 
and sorrows of lovers. It has been a custom to conduct them 
through adventures of every possible difficulty, and at length 
to bind them together in marriage at the close of the story, 
asif all the interest and romance of life were there brought to 
a conclusion. Novels and ple. ys, therefore, generally saticty 
themselves with gaining this point; and after uniting in the 
patient yoke of matrimony two individuals who, through a 
moderate lapse of years, have languished for each other, they 
commit their future destinies to oblivion, or to the imagination 
of the reader, as unworthy of further inves mn. This is an 
error. It is true the ardour of youthful ue their excited 
and perpetual aspirations for each other, the poetic light which 
the passion sheds around the character of its temporary 
victim, the incidents by which the comparatively cold and 
selfish world interfere with their ethereal habits of thinking 
and feeling, and the perseverance, courage, and faith, by which 
triumph is obtained, or the anguish, imaginary as it often is, 
consequent upon misfortune, seem to form materials for nar- 
ration more rich and easily wrought up, than the tame and 
spiritless monotony of wedded bliss; but to the tranquil ob- 
server of human nature, the latter affords much for study ; 
much which, analyzed with skill, may be applied to the im- 
provement ead happiness of his race. Besides, youth is often 
wasted in mere illusion. The character is scarcely formed, 
ihe passions, imperfectly developed. The energies of the 
mind are not brought into the great action and struggle of 
life, in the promotion of important designs, or the creation of 
permanent and extensive consequences. 

The affections of the husband, wife, father, and mother, the 
most ennobling and strongest incentives to exertion, are yet 
unplanted in the heart. But marriage, if properly entered 
into, while it disperses many wild and agreeable conjectures, 
and represses perhaps a few idle impulses of ambition, 
awakens deeper, firmer, more matured, and enduring feelings. 
It calls in upon the bosom a thousand wasted and wandering 
thoughts; it gathers up the affections which have hitherto 
been broadly diffused and scattered among a multiplicity of 
abjects, and concentrates them within a narrower circle, 
where, if their empire is more confined, it is also more pure 
and absolute. The duties, the dangers, the miseries, and the 
happiness of a married life, therefore, should not be neglect- 


.ed; but it should be the endeavour of gifted minds to irra? 


diate the domestic life with the light of intelligent obser- 
vation, and to shed around its deep quiet hopes, its weighty 
responsibilities, its tried and enduring tenderness, the charms 
of poetry, not so brilliant perhaps and thrilling as that 
which paints love’s dawning sky, but more full of mildness and 
trath. 

I was.alone in my apartment. My favourite twilight hour 
had crept imperceptibly upon my reflections; the red broken 
embers from the hearth, with their dim and dusky rays, paint- 
ed the walls and ceiling with shadows; a corresponding 
quiet} and repose spread itself pleasantly over my thoughts, 
and I enjoyed a ee in the mere workings of my own 
mind, 

As I reached this point i in’ my sage cogitations, the lurid 
light of the room seemed altering its colour. Its crimson 
changed to a fainter h hich, brightening into a silvery 
and moonlight tinge, ly dispersed theMowerily sha- 
dows, and the Little Ge was before me. ° 

So on some dusky summer evening, when the heavens are 


obscured with masses of gloomy vapour, the queen, of nicht, 


peeps from the breaking clouds, revealing the hills, the woods, 
and streams. 


“Thou art right, master student; *he nid, “yonr poets are 


|who entered the pathway. 


very apt to flutter sane the maiden while she press the 
flowery paths of courtship, and fly away when they have at 
length conducted her to the dignified retreat of matrimony. 
But I will show thee the wife as well as the mistress. 
Thou shalt see the fire-sidé as well ag the grove, and let us 
examine if beauty bears the light of ae. the grasp of} 
‘care, the touch of disappointment, and light of age, as|| 
gracefully as the rays of the morn the glow of pleasure, the | 
fire of hope, and the buoyancy of youth.” 

I looked in the magic glass; a few shadows passed like 
clouds across its surface, and melting away, left a morning 
scene of uncommon loveliness. It was in the fulness of na- 
ture’s richest season. The earth from her dark bosom had 
yielded all her precious essences in the shapes of flower, grain, 
and foliage, Broad undulated meadows of velvet grass were 
varied with fields of waving gorn and yellow grain, and the| 
eye could pierce into the-thiek and luxuriant woods, where 
the sweet and. joyful cry-of the woodpecker, and the sleepy 
voice of the crow, woke its echoes. A narrow river swept 
around the base of a hill, which sometimes sloped down to its 
transparent waters in grassy lawns, and sometimes jutted 
boldly into its bosom in broken cliffs or mossy granite. A 
beautiful path wound along its banks; in the neighbourhood 
of which, and half buried among the branches of some giant 

oaks, gleamed the white columns of a mansion, devoted to 
the purposes of education. I deemed at first that youths of 
my own sex here resorted to fit themselves for the various 
struggles of the mighty world, and with fond recollections I 
looked to behold the airy kite, the winged ball, or the whirl- 
ing hoop, and I listened for the voices of the careless crowd | 
now collected in infant merriment together, whom a few rapid 
years would scatter over the face of the globe, and doom to} 
joy or sorrow, obscurity or greatness, crime or virtue, the war- 
riors, the patriots, the rulers of the nations, or the spectators] 
of human life. 

No,” said the Genius, who knew what was passing in] 
my mind, “these are gentle maidens whose paths lie in re- 
tired places. But even here is as much material for specula-| 
tion, for here also is variety of disposition, character, and 
talent. Here, also, are note and. fears, candour and de- 
ceit, nobleness and meanness, hatred and love, just as ad- 
mirable and displeasing as if cased in the most ordinary | 
form of manhood, instead of stealing through the world in 
the accidental lmeaments of femitrine beauty. Here exactly 
as in the other walks of life will'immocence sometimes be cen- 
sured and feeling insulted. Here impudence will snatch re- 
wards from modesty, and hypocrisy assume the mask of vir- 
tue. Here wit and genius, and sweetness of temper, and 
elevated character, will pass side by side with duplicity, cruel- 
ty, and. ignorance; and even here also will beauty depend 
upon its exterior fascinations, neglecting the inward grace of 
soul and health of understanding; and they, unblessed with 
dazzling eyes and rose-bud lips, will cultivate their maral and 
intellectual endowments, and in the light of spirit far outshine 
the fecble and evanescent rays of mere.superficial and perso- 
nal loveliness. But see, beneath the shade of yonder arbour, 
what forms appear.” 

His gesture directed my attention to two sweet girls, 
From their conversation and ap- 
pearance I perceived that they were young, wealthy, and 
amiable. Iwas’ particularly attracted by one. She was of a 
very fair and graceful figure. The simplicity of true taste 
was discovered in her dress, as well as in her l6oks and actions. 
There was something soft and pleasing in the tones of her 
voice, and her speech was of the truth and tenderness of her 
friendship. She protested to her companion that she would 
never forget her, but. that the ardour of her affection would 
only increase with years. ‘Ihe other’ was older, and of a more 
serious demeanour. There was less vivacity and vividness 
in her manner; but I thought her feelings were deeper and 
more unchangeable, and thatthe glow-of quict and powerful 
love, with which she regarded her young friend, was darkened 
by a want of confidence, not in her present sincerity, but in 
the resolution of her character, in her strength to resist the 
allarements and temptations which ensnare the steps of youth- 
ful beauty. When she spoke it was) at once with the dignity 
of a superior, and with the grace, familiarity, and aftec- 
tion of an equal.and a friend. “Dear girl,” she said, “I be- 


promises high: and bewildering, but too often false. You are 
gay, refined, and witty. You have beauty to attract obserya- 
tion; you have accomplishments to fascinate; and feelings 
wild, undisciplined, ross Ce unmanageable; open to all 
impressions, and lightly led astray. When you become o- 
gaged in the labyrinths of fashionable occupations, will you 
be the same free-hearted girl you now are? My father has 


hinted to me that he is involved in pecuniary embarrassments. 


| Perhaps his fortunes are changed; if so—”? 

She stopped, for tears were gathering in the blue eyes of 
the lovely girl, who gazed up with a look so reproachful that 
she smothered the doubt which had arisen in her mind, and 
exclaimed, “ Forgive me, dear girl, I have wronged you; you 
will never forget me.” 

The scene passed away, and instead of the winding river 
|and shady path, I beheld the interior of a spacious, richly-fur 
nished apartment, filled with a fashionable assemblage, in 
pursuit of pleasure. Among the rest was one, in-whose ra: 
diant face I recognised the warm-hearted Caroline. But she 
was changed. Her youthful expression, her unrestrained and 
unconscious actions, and the simple style of dress, were no 
more to be distinguished. The hair, once parted on her white 
forehead, and falling over her shoulders in ringlets, was now 
twisted up into frizzles and braids, and towered above her 
head, in all the pomp and pride of fashion ; rings were flash- 
ing from her fingers; and her step, once as free as the wing of 
a wild bird, was trained into a stately and haughty gait, 


as if conscious that she wasthe object of notice and admira~ 


‘tion. But these were only outward alterations. By the aid of 
the Genius, I was made sensible of the much more important 


}revolution which had taken place in her disposition and habi 


of thinking. Her pure and generous principles, her unben 


‘and luxuriant affections, her native intelligence, good sense, 


and sweetness of temper, were gone; and what filled their 
place? Pride, vanity, a feverish thirst for applause and ad- 


| miration, selfish ambition, refined distinctions of gentility and 
jetiquette, and the contracted thoughts and corrupted taste of 


a mere belle and coquette. Alas! that woman should ever 
fling away from her bosom the gentle impulses, the lofty and 


| precious attributes of nature and intellect, for toys and trash — 


like these ! Near her stood her friend. She had also changed. 
for the marks of trouble were on her countenance, Her dress 
bespoke one not distinguished in the ranks of fashion; and 
the sedateness of her face had deepened into mela’ 

a Behold,” said the Genius, “the two friends who, a oe 
years ago, wandered together in the warmth of early love. 
among the purifying scenes of nature. They have been parted, 
by the common occurrences of life. The principle of change, 
which stirs in all things, has wrecked the fortunes and the 
happiness of the one, while it has only ripened the charms of 
the other, extended the circle of her fame, and multiplied the 
sources of her aot The path of yonder calm and pen- 
sive maiden has been through scenes of sickness. Blighting. 
neglect has sunk, like a poisoned arrow, into her heart, and. 


‘wearing struggles have wasted her once glowing hopes. The 


youth which her friend has spent in lofty triumphs and sooth- 
ing pleasures, she has borne in pain, retirement, and solitude 
of heart, for even the generous of the world seek not out for 
objects of sympathy or affection ; and the proud true spirit, 
when stricken down by some ightainy- bolt of fate, presses, 

itself not forward upon the path of gaiety and affluence, but 
iy away, like the wounded deer, to bleed, and perhaps to 
die, in the gloomiest shadows. She has, however, this even- 
ing sought ‘this brilliant scene with the hope of megaye the 
companion of her happier days.” 

‘And why,” inquired J, “does she not spring forward into 
her arms ?” 

“Took,” said the Genius, ‘their eyes eek, A shade of 
crimson mounts into her pale cheeks, but passes away—for 
the bright eyes of Caroline having perused her countenance 


with a cold and momentary glance, have turned their flashes) _ 


in another direction.” 

“And why does she not hasten to embrace her; perhaps 
she knows her not ?”? 

“Oh yes,” replied the Genius, “but it would not be gen 
teel.”” ee 

I perceived that myvyoung belle had formed the deliberate 
design of breaking off all connexion with her who could add 
nothing to her circle but sadness and misfortune. 


lieve what you say. . I believe you love me, ani that you do 
not realize the possibility that you can ever cease to love me. 
We have gone through the thousand adventures of the schoo 
like sisters, Your hand has been in mine, even as it is no 
in mirth and in sorrow, and I well know we have loved eac 


other; but, Caroline, we are about to separate. For me the 
world has few temptations. I value not its charms ; ; I shall 
not seek its pleasures. Its dangers are numerous and fatal, its 


oe 


appeared to me at this moment divested of all powers to 
drm; and although I beheld: many eyes turned on her with, 
tunfeigned and unconcealed admiration, and although 1 had 
myself been the preceding moment regarding her with feel- 
ings almost of tenderness, yet the chilling influence of a bai 


heart, or a contracted und standing, banished it ina moni 
*: 


Beaiutiful and fascinating as this fair creature certainly was, — 
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E looked upon her as one who had fallen the victim of a foul 
disease, which, however it left at present no traces upon her 
complexion, and struck no misery into her heart, must, never- 
theless, eventually overwhelm her in ruin. She seemed like 
some fair ship; with sails all spread, gliding gracefully along 
a rapid current, whose swift and smooth lapse tends to the 
whirlpool. 

Again the objects faded away, and the glass discovered a 
vich apartment. The belle was there; but a belle no longer. 
She was married to a man of wealth, talents, and virtue ; and 
this washer home. ‘Come back early, Charles,” she said to 
her husband, as she rested her form upon his arm. “I scarce- 
ly ever see you now.” He touched her forehead lightly with 
his lip, and left her. ‘She sat down alone in the midst of her 
gorgeous dwelling, and gazed into the fire. She arose and took 
up one of the annuals, and turned over its rich engravings 
with a carelessness which proved that, while her small hand 
‘was trifling with its delicate leaves, her mind was wandering. 
A moment’s silence ensued. The book fell upon the carpet, 
her lip quivered, and she burst into tears. 

“Strange,” said 1; “‘why should she weep? She has all 
worldly advantages. Wealth and fashion are around her, for 
which she has longed so ardently, and for which she has sacri- 
ficed so much. She is united to the man she loves, and they 
are the envy and the admiration of the gay world. If she has 
2 wish, be it but a caprice, she need but speak to be obeyed, 
Strange, that she would weep.” 


“The advantages which you have enumerated,” replied the 
Genius, “are outward and ineffectual. True, she has wealth, 
fashion, and success in life. Broad mirrors are blazing around 
her. She may not raise her eyes but they rest upon some 
costly ornament or sculptured marble ; her slender foot presses 
a carpet, whose hues seent stolen from the heavens; and her 
rooms are thronged at her pleasure with the rich, the high, 
the great, and the beautiful. But ask thy solitary heart, mas- 
ter student, if these alone would satisfy its yearnings. Nay, 
if so far from being a consolation for any degraded prin- 
ciple or lost affection, they would not be to thee a mockery. 
This mistaken girl has been united to one noble, high, and 
intellectual. His principles are proud, his honour stern, his 
affections deep, and his views of nature broad and liberal; a 
lkxeen susceptibility to female charms has betrayed him into an 
engagement with this beautiful and heartless woman; but his 
stern regard has already pierced through her flimsy affecta- 
tions. She was gifted by nature with feelings as generous, 
‘pure, and acute as his own. But she has been ruined by 
education ; yet she has sufficient heart to love her husband, 
and to feel the anguish of having lost his respect. He treats 
her with kindness, but she knows it is forced and cold, spring- 
ing from principle, not love. She is with him, but she can- 
not be his companion ; she has broken down her intellectual 
energies, she has poisoned her native feelings for paltry and 
éontemptible distinctions. They for whose worthless smiles 
she turned away from nature and truth may yet flatter, but 
¢an neither deceive nor delight her. In an interval of feeling 
she sent an apology to her insulted friend, with a request that 
they might be reunited in friendship, but the cold reply, that 
*she was not disposed to aspire to the honour of an acquaint- 
ance so far above the ordinary affections of life,” at once 
wounded her feeling and her pride. 


“ This is a simple lesson, master student, but to one young 
and ardent, like you, and particularly to one whom beauty 
bewilders, and whose nature bends at the tone of a sweet 
voice, it is not without its use. Look around you with care, 
and form your opinions cautiously. Many a sweet face shines 
‘over a character of similar unmeaning thoughts, low tastes, 
and withered affections, and many cherish attributes as sweet, 
and gentle as the music of the nightingale, beneath an ap- 
pearance as plain.” 

And so off went the Little Genius, with a very serious face, 

_ and left no vestige of his visit but the good advice. To be 
sure it is very fine, and I shall bear it in mind gratefully, al- 
though it seems to me that he is a little prosing when he gets 
upon the subject of female beauty. The thought passed 
through my fancy, (I am very much given to these out of the 
way conceptions, ) that some female Little Genius had played 
him a trick in the course of his wanderings ; but I-soon dis- 
tarded the idea as totally inconsistent with his dignity. On the’ 
whole, I suspect he does not know as much about the girls as 
he does about philosophy, metaphysics, and such things; and 
in my heart I cannot help hoping, that he gets his opinions 
on this subject from Saturn, or Mars, or some such outland- 

ish place, and that all/our young ladies are as good as they are 
handsome, [tis anexcellent thing, however, to be on one’s 
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SPRING. 


Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone. The flowers appcar 
onthe earth; the ti ‘of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land.—Song of Solomon, chap. I. 


Every year, all the periodicals, in every city, in every coun- 
try of the earth, have something to say upon the subject of 
spring, and have had something to say since time was, or at 
least, since periodicals were born, and will continue to have 
something to say until time shall cease to be. It is, in all 
respects, a most prolific theme, and there is no more chance 
of exhausting it, than of exhausting our kind mother earth 
of grass, and leaves, and flowers, and the never-dying vege- 
tative principle. The reason is obvious enough : last year’s 
grass, and leaves, and flowers aye dead and past away—their 
freshness and fragrance are forgotten, amd their beauty is re- 
membered no more; so it is with the essays, and reflections, 
and songs, and sonnets that sprung into life in the spring 
of eighteen hundred and twenty-nine—they also have passed 
away, and their sweet thoughts and pretty sayings are like- 
wise remembered no more; but as last year’s vegetation fell 
to the earth and became incorporated with it only to be re- 
produced again in ‘forms of fresh brilliancy and beauty, so 
do the thoughts and images of former writers assume a 
new shape, and bear the impress of the present time by ap- 
pearing in all magazines and newspapers, daily, weekly, and 
monthly, for the year eighteen hundred and thirty, And 
there is no plagiarism in all this; it is merely, as Puff says, 
“two people happening to think of the same idea, only one 
hit upon it before the other—that’s all.” Indeed, who would 
think of plagiarism on such an exhaustless subject as spring ? 
Why a thousand thoughts and images that have lain dormant 
in the mind start into life at the mere mention of the word. 
As the fresh April breeze, laden with “ unwritten music” 
and healthful fragrance, blows upon you, it becomes a sort of 
natural impulse to-vent your feelings either by pen or speech. 
You look back upon the snow, and fog, and sharp unfeeling 
winds of winter as upon a desolate waste over which you 
have trodden, and fancy, as you see nature putting on her 
youthful gay attire, that you are entering into another and 
better state of existence; forgetfulthat though her spring may 
be eternal, your own is flitting. fast away, never to be renew- 
ed. But no refiections! “let tem tome witht winter, their 
fitting season. Spring was made for enjoyment, or rather, 
anticipation of enjoyment—promises of good—pleasant vi- 
sions, and gorgeous csi Experience convinces 
not the young. They thin of their last year’s visions 
that have faded away, or the aerial castles that tumbled about 
their ears; or if they do, it is only to contrast their frailty 
with the firm texture and sure foundation of those in the per- 


spective. 
‘« Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never is, but always to be blest,” 


is as true as any two lines that were ever spoiled by quotation, 
But though spring is delightful to all classes, it is so to each 
in a different way, and for adifferent reason. In the country, 
your true agriculturist, though he wander amid a wilderness 
of sweets, marks not the tiny buds that are expanding and 
blooming into beauty all around—to be sure, he hopes that no 
killing frost will come and spoil his prospects of cider, but 
that is al]. These are too small concerns for his capacious 
head. He ponders on acres of corn and fields of buck-wheat, 
and plans where barley should be sown and where oats. He 
looks into futurity and calculates how much the yet unengen- 
dered grain will bring ; he schemes how his barren land may 
be aftificially fertilized in the best and cheapest manner, and 
it is his business, not his pleasure, to take note of the wonder- 
ful operations of nature: His wife considereth the dairy, and 


||looketh out with motherly care that her sleek and velvet-coat- 


ed cows be not turned from their winter quarters into damp 
and swampy meadows, lest they eontract colds, coughs, ca- 
tarrhs, and other disorders incident to cattle ; while the rosy- 
cheeked daughter attends to the poultry, (always the daugh- 
ter’s perquisite) and literally “reckons her chickens before 
they are hatched.” ed does she watch that the young 
turkeys (the most tender of domestic fowls) do not get wet 
feet; for on the proceeds arising from their sale depend the 
splendour of the gown and the quantity and quality of the 
ribbon that have in summer to adorn the village church, and 
excite the wonder and admiration of its simple congregation. 
So passes spring with them and others of their class. They 
talk and think less of its beauties than those who merely get 
glimpses of them in crowded cities, and have to draw upon 
their imaginations for the rest. 

In the city spring brings with it a still more multifarious 


collection of hopeful schemes and projects. Business that 
has been in a state of stagnation during the winter now flows 
briskly through a thousand different channels; and the ladies, 
whose business is pleasure, are busier than any one else, for 
the spring fashions have come; milliners are now the most 
obsequious of people; tailors examine with a curious eye 
the coats of their customers as they meet them in the streets, » 
and inquire most kindly and disinterestedly after their health 
and prospects; merchants are scattering their ventures abroad, 
ships are fitting out, much beef is salted down, and many 
biscuits baked, but a number of hard things said about the 
tariff notwithstanding; the North river is emancipated from 
ice, and owners of steam boats are preparing to oblige the 
public and ruin themselves by vigorous competition ; the rust- 
ling of silks is heard in Broadway, criticisms upon hats, gowns, 
and trimmings are much in vogue amongst the fair creatures 
who pace its fashionable side, and they look upon spring as 
the most charming seasn of the year, “it is so delightful for 
morning calls !? 

Spring is coming! all good things are coming’! and some 
good things are going—oysters are going—there will soon be 
no rin the month, and then they are gone; but shad are coming 
and Clara Fisher is coming ; strawberries and pretty country 
girls are coming, so is fresh butter; the men of Rochestey 
and Buffalo, and other districts of the “ far west” have come, 
and they wander up and down the streets in “ wrapt amaze- 
ment” at the never-ceasing jingling of myriads of forte-pianos; 
and the twanging of guitars, harps, and other stringed instru- 
ments; the sons of the south have come, and Virginians, 
Carolinians, and Georgians are to be seen sauntering along, 
and gazing with horror at the shocking quantity of freedom 
enjoyed by the poor black wretches they chance to’ meet, men- 


tally exclaiming, 
“ Cansuch things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud 
Without ourspecial wonder ?” 


and though they see it every summer, they are never able to 
get over the astonishment created by beholding a dark dandy 
or an African coquette—as if white people ere the ex- 
clusive right to make fools of themselves. ‘‘ Ah!” think they, 
asa coloured gentleman unceremoniously takes the wall of 
them—“ Ah! if I only had you in Savannah !” 

But spring has still its sad feelings, and after, levity comes 
heaviness of heart. Itis a joyous season to those who, like 
the year, are in their spring-fime, just bursting into untried 
life; but to such as have seen that time pass away for ever, 
whose spirits are depressed by difficulties, or broken by una. 
vailing struggles, it isa season rather of melancholy retro- 
spection than present}enjoyment. The aged or unfortunate 
are insensible to its influence ; they recall their springs, and 
mournfully contrast the happy past with the dreary present ; 
truly isit said, 

‘* Joy’s recollection is no longer joy 

While sorrow’s memory is sorrow still ;”” 
and deeply do they feel its truth. To those in their prime it 
is, at times, perhaps sadder still to look back upon the flowery 


fields of existence they have rambled through, and contrast 


them with the beaten track they now tread, and the desolate 
prospect that lies before them. The friends of their youth 
have passed away, so have their brightest hopes; they feel 
themselves changed, and their capacities for happiness dimin- 
ished; they see things full of joy and promise around, and 
are filled with a mixture of worldly scorn and unavailing re- 
gret for what can no more be theirs; and sadly do they enter 
into the feclings of the poet— 


“The sky is blue, the sward is green, 

The-Jeaf upon the bough is seen, 

‘The wind comes from the balmy west, 

The little songster builds its nest, 

The bee hums on from flower to flower, 

Tilltwilight’s dim and pensive hour, 

The joyous year retarns—but when 

Shall by-past times come back again ?"’ 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, 
CANOVAs, ; 

Tne subject of our present sketch adds another to the list 
of genius, struggling through every possible difficulty until it 
at length overcomes the barriers which impede its progress, 
and finally attains the goal of its moshsanguine wishes. 

Antonia Canova was born at Passagus, a small village in 
the Venetian territory, of parents whose poverty disabled — 
them from giving,to the genius his early youth displayed, the 
usual cultivation or encouragement ; but he resolutely strug-_ 
gled with every difficulty, and at length triamphed over his fate. 

Many curious anecdotes are related of his first efforts in the 
art in which he subsequently became a distinguished master 


Mow 


The paintings and sculpture which adorned the small church 


of his native village first attracted his youthful admiration, 
and gave hima predilection for the profession of an artist. 
His rude attempis at forming objects, either animate or inani- 
mate, which he is described as executing with a facility and 
truth, surprising both for his premature age and the want of 
any regular instruction, attracted the attention of the padre 
of the village, who directed his youthful genius, as far as the 
limited powers the reverend father possessed could assist him. 
Several of these incipient proofsof Canova’s early genius are 
still preserved, and are considered strong proofs of the extra- 
ordinary bias of his mind, and the deep-rooted affection he 
must, at this period, have imbibed for the art in which he was 
shortly to become so eminently celebrated. 

At the age of fourteen he sculptured two baskets of fruit, 
which are esteemed beautiful specimens ; they are now in the 
staircase of the Palazza Farsetti at Venice. The next year, 
when only fifteen, he executed Eurydice, his first statue. 
Shortly afterwards he finished Orpheus, both of which have 
been preserved with equal veneration and care. 

Having now acquired a reputation, confined indeed to the 
small circle of his immediate neighbourhood, he was deter- 
mined to try his fortunes ina more elevated sphere ; and, for 
this purpose, before he had attained the age of twenty, he set 
out for Rome, that Tepository of the arts, taking with him his 
first executed groupe in marble, Dedalus and Icarus, which 
he had lately finished. * 

His first application was to the Venetian ambassador, resi- 
dent at Rome, whose patronage he in vain solicited. He met 
a similar fate in other efforts with the rich and great in Rome; 
but, when almost reduced to despair, without money and 
friends, he became known to Sir William Hamilton, the Eng- 
lish ambassador at Naples, whose discernment immediately 
saw the genius of the young artist, and whose munificence 
furnished him with the means of prosecuting his studies, and 
of establishing himself at Rome. To this his first patron, 
and to all his family, Canova through his subsequent life ever 
manifested the warmest gratitude. 

Through this patron his merits shortly became known to 
others; even the Venetian ambassador now condescended to 
notice his young countryman, and ordered a specimen from 
his masterly chisel. The justly celebrated groupe of the 
Theseus and Minitaur was the result of this command, and 
the lately neglected Canova was admitted to be a septs, suc- 
cessor to those celebrated sculptors who had flourished in the 
proudest days of Grecian and Roman greatness. A few years 
afterwards he executed the tomb of Pope Ganganelli. His 
fame was now completely established; he became the rage; 
orders poured in from all the cognoscenti of Europe, and the 
atelier of Canova was the most frequented of any living 
sculptor. One of his latest works was the splendid statue of 

Washington, intended for the capitol of the city which bears 
the name of that distinguished man. Honours were lavished 
upon him in abundance; among which may be mentioned 
his creation by the pope of a marchese, with an annual in- 
come of three thousand piastres, the whole of which sum 
Canova dedicated to the support and encouragement of poor 
and deserving artists. 

Canova is represented to have been an extremely amiable 
character in private life. Warm and kind in his disposition, 
noble and generous in his feelings, devotedly attached to the 
tove of the fine arts, simple and unpretending in every thing 
relating to himself, which gave an additional charm to his 
exalted genius, 

The talents of Canova were not confined to sculpture; 
painting was also his favourite pursuit, and in the specimens 
teft of his devotion to this sister art, may be traced the same 
excellence, which, directed more closely to his profession, has 
ranked him first in the list of sculptors of his age. 

We have mentioned the liberal appropriation he made of 
the funds allowed him by the popeynumerous acts of similar 
generosity are mentioned of him; his charities were exten- 
sive, and performed secretly and without ostentation. At the 
time of his death he was building a church in his native vil- 
lage, for which he bequeathed funds to complete. He died at 
Venice, on the 12th October, 1822, universally regretted, no 
less as the reviver of his art than for his amiable character as 
aman. Rome mourned his loss as a national calamity, and 
the adventurer who had entered her city, without fortune or 
a name, received at his death all the public demonstrations of 

“Brief and respect, paid only to the dignified and the illus- 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


HORTICULTURE, 


We make the following extract from the able and learned 
address of. John W. Francis, M. D. delivered at the last anni- 
versary of the New-York Horticultural Society. It will be 
read with pleasure by all who take an interest in horticultu- 
ral pursuits : 

La Belle France, the country of chivalry and romance, was 
distinguished at an early period for her taste and cultivation in 
horticulture ; even so early as in the time of Charlemagne, who 
is probably the first to have contributed royal opulence to this 
purpose in that nation. To this early date we refer the intro- 
duction into that country of the best fruits; the cultivation of 


| trom mind does he afford, who under the 


shade of the 
mightiest trees of the garden, the exotics of our own soil, 
could write that, in Aioricns, nature had be-littled her - 
ductions. : ¥ 
Perhaps it was hiaractociete of him who could behold 
philosophic composure his own marble statue, with an’ : 
tion that transgresses all bounds of modesty, and might J 
the most liberal be deemed impious. 
‘Majestati nature par ingenium !”’ * 
A geniusiequal to the majesty of nature !’? 
Tn this devoted spot, the no less distinguished Cuvier, under 
the patronage of the late emperor Napoleon, has given system 
jand symmetry to the science of nature, and completed that 
structure of which Aristotle, under the direction of Alexander, 


orchards and vineyards. Francis the First adopted the gar- 
dening of Italy, as a part of the decorations of the 


laid the corner-stone. 
In Italy the Medici are distinguished as the revivers of gar- 


ce of|'dening, as well as of literature and the fine arts. From their 
Fontainbleau. In. the titeof Louis XIV. the philosopher! 


example it received an impulse, which is visible in‘every part 


Evelyn visited the garden of Versailles. He speaks with en-||of that delightful country. The prodigality of nature has 


thusiasm of its elegance and taste. 
In Le Notre, that munificent monarch found one whose 


style was as rich and gorgeous as his own, and the nation |) 


was delighted with the novelty and brilliancy of his designs. 
A diversity of taste has led to a diversity of decision as to the 
merits of these magnificent gardens; they are reported to 
}have cost two hundred millions of francs. The style of La 
Notre is, however, still followed; and of a similar character, 
though less costly, we find the establishments of Meudon and 
Trianon. 

Agricola, a Dutch writer, observes, that the sight of Ver- 
sailles gave him a foretaste of paradise ; and Bradley remarks, 
Versailles is the sum of every thing that has been done in 
gardening. 

Of the innumerable establishments for the promotion of 
physical science which diversify, embellish, and enrich France, 
and more especially of those which are devoted to botanical 


trious ! ee @ H*. 


~ Violent love is the worst of all reasons for marriage; a 
couple who have no hetter reason for uniting, seldom continue 
fong happy 


and horticultural knowledge, the present does not offer a 
suitable occasion to speak; but I may be permitted yet to 
notice one institution, which by universal consent is the 


monies of nature. The garden of plants founded by Louis 


known. The spectator of this enchanted spot will here find 
the eye delighted, and the imagination excited and gratified, 
while surveying the wonderful varieties and forms of beauty 
displayed by the vegetable products. of every clime. Here he will 
feel himself almost transplanted, as by enchantment, among the 
rich plains of India, and the heath-covered wilds of Southern 
Africa; here he will find the resplendent blossoms of the 
canna, the sterlizia, and the magnificent foliage of the big- 
nonia and the dombyia. From nature’s self he may turn to 
the ingenuity and devices of man, the minister of nature. 

In inspecting the vegetable musuem he will here see Du 
Hamel’s own speciinens of his experiments on trees; the 
original herbarium of Tournefort and of Vaillant; the collec- 

|tions of the Michaux, and evidences without number, of the 
labours and scientific classifications of Jussieu, a true phi- 
losopher, the founder of the Ordines Naturales, a work which 
has divided the judgment of the profoundest investigators of 


and Anti-Linneans. 

The experimental department of the garden will exhibit to 
him an almost endless variety of display in themode of,train- 
ing fruit trees, whether standards or espaliers. The resources 
d tenacity of vegetable life will be unfolded to him by the 
most unexpected and complex forms of successful ingrafting. 
In the year 1816, I visited this magnificent temple of nature, 
and its vast treasures were rendered the more accessible to 
my examination by the kindness and civility of the venerable 
Desfontaines, the-profi of botany. to the royal gerden, 
whose reputation is fixe¢in the list of nature’s expositors by 
the publication of his Flora Atlantica. The pride of nativity 
could not but swell in my veins, when I was informed, and 


|the,vegetable kingdom into two great parties, of Linneans | 


||of our social state. 


here been such, as to lessen the necessity of exertion on the 
part of these degenerate descendants of the Romans; and we 
| do not recognise among them an elevated science in their hor- 
|ticulture and husbandry. 

The gardens of Lombardy boast the most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion in Europe. The ducal garden at Florence, and the villa 
of Rome, are objects of curiosity to every traveller. 

In this land of taste and song, of Dante and Rossini, where 
both the severer and the polite branches of knowledge have 
been most profitably cultivated by the gentler sex, one of the 
most elaborate works on the philosophy of nature, the vegeta- 
ble statistics of Dr. Hales has been improved and 
by the accomplished Lady Signora Maria Ang 

Our Dutch forefathers, in the land of their birth, were no 
less devoted to the elegant villa than to the pursuits of wealth. 
and few of their opulent merchants but possessed their gar- 
den on the banks of some one of the numerous canals of that 
interesting country. Indeed, prior to the cultivation of hor- 
ticulture in England, we find that Holland supplied London 
with her best esculent plants, and the various choice produe- 


theme of admiration and praise to every one alive to the har-|! tions of the kitchen garden. 


The botanic garden at Leyden is an ’ Bok of war in- 


XIIL. is the noblest establishment of the-kind in the world. terest, from its early euabiahrosnt and its renee 
Nothing even approaching te it has ever elsewhere been|/above all, from its connexion with the name of the illustri 
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Boerhaave, the ornament'of the medical profession and of he 
man nature. Here, after the fatigues of public inst: i and 
professional avocation, he recreated in the philosophy of na- 
ture. I have often seen the good old man, before the morn- 
ling dawn, says his beloved disciple, the Baron Von Haller, 
perambulating about the garden, in his wooden slippers, ‘that. 
he might more immediately superintend the culture of panes, 
and speculate on their fiowers and fruits. 

In Holland, says Sir William Temple, “gardening has been 
the common favourite of public and private men; a pleasure 
of the greatest, and a care of the meanest; and indeed an 
employment and a profession, for which no man there is too 
high or too low.” We may add, that their labours are chiefly 
subservient to practical and economical purposes; yet not so 
as to neglect the graces and elegancies of the art among the 
more opulent. 

Such then we find to be the results of associate labour and 
continuous exertions among those nations, who deem that the 
earth is to be cultivated to bring forth its treasures, and that 
in conformity to the highest and most imperative ordinance of 
heaven, the toils of the husbandman are the offering which 
must be tendered at the altar of Pomona. * 

Moreover, the history of cur species demonstrate the close 
connection between the arts of husbandry and the condition” 
“The mines of anation,” says Franklin, 
‘“are-but shovel deep.’” The plough i is the pioneer of civili- 
zation, and until nations have arrived at this stage of their 
career, they are justly pronounced’ barbarous ; and wherever 


+. 


led to the noblest triumphs of our species, the arts and = 
ences, and all the glorious offspring of genius. 


saw with my own eyes, that pre-eminent among the magnifi- 
cent and beautiful hardy exo the garden, shone our 
North American forest trees, thi uring platanus and the 
fragrant magnolia. 

But this institution is devoted not only to the beautie’ of 
nature but consecrated as the temple of science. In the walks 
of this garden Buffon composed his immortal history of crea- 
tion, portraying its character and depicting its beauties; fo 
ing the noblest chant:to the glory of the Maker, in the illus- 
tration of his works. Would that this sublime genius had 
not sullied it by impurity, and debased it by ingratitude. 
What a striking example of the occasional obliquity of the|! 
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e. HONOUR. 

The ancients defined honour to be either the observance : 
virtue or reverence to that merit. The philosophers generally 
have declared it to consist in probity and usefulness, in the 
discharge of daties, and the culture of morals. A modern 
writer,of eminence; distinguishing between false modern ho? 
nour and true dignity, says—the first is that which makes a 
man’ assail even the life of his friend for a punetilio or a mo- 
mentary excitement ; the latter, that which makes him despise 
every paltry affront from others, and apologize for every ap- 
parent or unjust affront on his part. The genuine sensv of 
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this great agricultural instrument has been introduced, it has 
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honour in gentlemen of the navy or army would seem to be, 
earnestness for the attainment of all the knowledge and skill, 
and the force of resolution, conducive to excellence and effi- 
ciency in their professions. So far as fighting belongs to their 
career, it is for their country, and not for themselves; they 
have their own lives less at their disposal than mere citizens, 
because they have specially pledged themselves to their govern- 
ment, Honour must be something positive and universal— 
theirs cannot be different from that of other gentlemen ; or if 
it differs, the variation arises from the obligation under which 
they,labour, of being particularly tenacious of their lives on 
other occasions than professional battle or service. It is, there- 
fore, quite an error or superstition in them, to suppose that 
they are required to resent slighter personal affronts, or to 
fight duels for slighter cause than other people. The sound 
part of the world must view their case in the contrary light. 
Plato understood true honour, when, on being informed that 
certain persons had spoken ill of Him, he observed, ‘‘ We'will 
lead such a life that none shall believe them.” 

The honour of youth is to be, in the language of Solomon, 
‘tas the moming light, which shineth more and more, unto 
the perfect day.” The unostentatious pursuit of operative 
worth is their proper business; they cannot be justly said to 
have any reputation for which to fight or to bluster, until they 
have qualified themselves, or have begun to serve or to adorn 
the community to which they belong. Duels, if to be endured 
at all, are tolerable only in persons of a certain maturity of 
age, character, and station; who have, as it were, surface and 
depth of credit and interests to be wounded or outraged. 

There are several kinds of valour, very distinct. Mere 
animal courage is common to brutes, and to a large portion of 
the vulgarest, the most savage or vicious of the human race. 
The artificial spirit is that which is produced by particular 
position, necessity, or other combination of peculiar circum- 
stances. Oftentimes, or in most instances, its immediate 
source is fear, the dread of punishment, or disgrace. The 
celebrated orator, Wyndham, a nice critic of human nature, 
yemarked, that this is the principle of discipline ; that disci- 
pline is essential to the very life and action of armies, and, of 
course, that “all the high military merits, whose character- 
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knife gleaming in the morning sunbeam, and, with the rapidity 
of lightning leaving the cloud, it was buried in the heart of 
the panther.” Ibid. 


i THE FEMALES OF AFRICA. 

Among the usages of the females of Africa, the following is 
related by Richard Lander, in his narrative of Clapperton’s 
last expedition : 

“When an infant dies, the mother invariably wears sus- 
pended from the neck, and reaching to the bosom, a figure of 
a child, about six inches in length, and of proportionable 
thickness, which is carved in wood, and regarded by the peo- 
ple as a token of mourning. This is worn for an indefinite 
length of time, according to the inclination or capriee of the 
bereaved parent ; and many women do not cast it aside until 
the expiration of six, eight, and even twelve months, during 
which they chat to and caress the wooden figure, as if it had 
been instinct with life and motion, possessed of allthe play- 
fulness and endearing manners which distinguished their off- 
spring when alive, and capable of enjoying the effects of ma- 
ternal tenderness. This singular custom is confined exclusively 
to Yariba.” Ibid. 
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FEMALE BEAUTY. 

To sum up the whole, the charms that are really indispen- 
sable to being beloved may be possessed by every one who is 
not personally, or mentally, or morally deformed. Let us enu- 
merate them. Firstly—an eye, whether black, blue, or gray,, 
that has the spirit of kindness in its expression. Secondly— 
a mouth that is able to say a good deal, and all sincerely. Its 
teeth, kept as clean as possible, must be an argument of clean- 
liness in general; itmust also be very good-natured to servants, 
and friends that come in unexpectedly to dinner. Thirdly— 
a figure which shall preserve itself, not by neglecting any of 
its duties, but by good taste, exercise, and the dislike of gross 
living. A woman may be fond of almost any pleasure under 
the sun, excepting those of tattling, and the table, and osten- 
tation. Fourthly—theart of being happy at home, and making 
that home the abode of peace. Where can peace dwell if there 
is not piety ? These qualities will sway the soul of man, when 
the shallower perfections would cease tocharm. A good heart 


jstic is courage, grow, like flowers in a hot bed, from what 
is founded in fear”’ He carried the doctrine too far; for love 
of glory, the sense of duty, the alacrity» of emulation, are, 
perhaps, the chief impulses with the higher officers in the 


of arms. Butnowriter has questioned the theory that }}= 
the courage of duelling or suicide is generally artificial, and |} 


‘resolvable into some sort of cowardice. According to high 
authority, “the only genuine, comprehensive, and invincible 
courage, is inseparably connected with universal rectitude and 
religious hope”—that is, moral courage, guided by reason and 
philanthropy, and looking to the future as well as the pre- 
sent life. National Gazette. 


A PANTHER HUNT. 


A British traveller in Brazil gives the following account of 
a panther hunt near the Villa de Fernaiba : 

“Pinding I still persisted in my favourite pursuit, the 
governor good-naturedly resolved on gratifying me with the 
spectacle of a panther hunt. Accompanied by his sons, we 
rode out early in the morning to an extensive plain, in the 
eentre of which was a jungle; into this the Vaqueiros had 
succeeded in driving, on the previous night, a large panther, 
preparatory to the morning’s sport. We took our station on 
an eminence which commanded a view of the entire field. 
The loud barking of the dogs, the wild cries of the huntsmen 
as they galloped round the skirts of the jungle cheering on 
the dogs, formed an animated scene. Aroused in his lair, the 
panther, furious with rage, sprang forth to meet its enemies. 
The Vaqueiro nearest to the point from which he had issued, 
now advanced to the attack. He exhibited.a beautiful sight, 
whirling in the air his lasso, and urging forward with the 

ur the spirited little steed on which he was mounted, whose 
dilated nostrils, fiery eye-ball, and erect mane, proclaimed his 
instinetive dread of the enemy in his front. The panther 
erouched in the act to spring on his advancing foe, but he was 
forestalled by the wWell-skilled assailant, who, at the distance 
of twenty yards, threw his lasso with unerring aim. Scareely 
had it left his hand before the well-trained horse wheeled 
yound and flew across the plain, dragging after him the already 
disabled panther; foxwith such beautiful precision had the 
lasso been thrown, that the'fore-paw of the animal was fairly 
strapped to his neck. .The Whole party now dashed forward 

to be in at the death. The Vaqueiro, slackening his pace, 
gradually shortened the len f the cord till he brought his 
enemy within a few yards of him, and then, in less time than 
I¢an narrate it, 1 saw him leap from his saddle, his broad 
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is, after all, the best beautifier. 


Ladies’ Magazine. 


M THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Duels.—It is with sincere pleasure we record the fact, alike 
honourable to the character of the country, and auspicious to 
the future repose and substantial glory of the American navy, 
that all the officers engaged in the late duel at Philadelphia, 
have had their names struck from the roll, and been dismissed 
the service. Into the merits of this affair we do not intend 
to enter—they are of no ‘consequence except to the parties 
themselves—but with the general influence which personal 
combat, hitherto indirectly permitted by government, has ex- 
|| erted, and might still exert over the country at large, we are 
deeply concerned. Barbarous and bloody in the extreme, the 
relict of dark ages of crime and superstition, and resorted to, 
ina great majority of instances, not for the vindication of lofty 
principles, or the defence of female honour and beauty, but 
for the most trivial and ridiculous provocations, its practice is 
a disgraceful stain on the pages of modern history. Let its 
very record be wiped away as soon as possible. The executive 
of the United States deserves, and will receive, full credit for 
his prompt and efficient measures on this occasion, and will, 


future rulers of the land. : ‘ 

Webster's Abridged Dictionary.—Our indefatigable lexi- 
cographer evinces an unremitting disposition to supply the 
Ifomptis the primary schools, How well fitted he is to af 

a- 


complish the arduous and useful task, the history of educ: 
tion,in the United States bears ample testimony on its records, 
Pathe present undertaking, humble as it-may appear, is by 
no means Jikely.to derogate from his well earned reputation, 
or to be attended witli less usefulness to the rising generation. 
The large Dictionary is altogether unsuitable, from its dimen- 
sions, for the school-room ae counting-house. The pre- 
sent edition will form a very ptable substitute. 

Bank fuilures.—We have received several communications 
in relation to the disastrous events connected with the stopping 
of payment by certain banks. Deeply sympathising with the 
distress occasioned by the circumstance, and anxious to pro- 
mote any measures which may obviate its recurrence, and put 
an end to the fraud in which they so often originate, we should 
gladly give a place to some of the articles; but want of room 
\eompels usto decline doing so. In the newspapers they will 
prove appropriate and welcome stibjects for discussion. 


a’ 


aon production that has ever fallen under our notice. 


Boston, Courier.—The editor of this journal misunderstands 
the tenor of our last card. We did not intend to convey the 
remotest suspicion of his having knowingly copied an original 
production from our columns without due credit. His well 
known sense of honour and justice, and his uniform conduct 
towards his eee Pe forbid the idea. We have not a 
file of the Courier, or we would point out the number in which 
the article alluded to appeared. We agree with him in opinion 
that the custom so prevalent among editors in this country, of 
designating each other in their public intercourse by name, is 
an odious one, and ought to be reformed. By no single cir- 
cumstance has the American press been more degraded. It 
has thus been converted into an engine of personal warfare, 
in the management‘of which all considerations of self-respect, 
mutual forbearance, and the honour and dignity of the profes- 
sion itself, are frequently entirely banished from the} recollec- 
tion. The promotion of public "good, the advancement of 
knowledge, as well as the gratification of intelligent curiosity, 
which does not delight to dwell on individual and trivial dis- 
putes, are lost sight of; and the great end of an enlightened 
press is thus left unaecomplished. 


Metamora.—Our readers have probably all laughed merrily 
over the humorous and broad caricatures of Johnson, as ex- 
hibited with masterly skill in his annual ‘ Scraps.” They 
are as little prepared as we were to admire his excellence in 
the more serious department of his art. He has, however, 
succeeded in representing our favourite native tragedian te 
the life, as he appears in his admirable character of the red 
hero, in a most beautiful print. The execution of this litho- 
graph is spirited, and does full justice to the noble and com- 
manding person, and the dignified attitude of Forrest. It 
comes further recommended to his friends—and what Ameri- 
can is not his friend, and not proud of claiming his genius and 
talents for his country ?—by the exact likeness of the picture. 


Green-room chit-chat.—A new opera, from the pen of 2 
gentleman celebrated for his wit, tact, and talent, has been 
for some time in active preparation, and bids fair to surpass, 
in success and eclat, every previous production of |the kind 
offered on the American boards. We have been| favoured 
with the perusal of the manuscript, and feel fully warranted 
in asserting. that for neatness of dialogue, and general brillian- 
cy and cleverness of execution, it stands unrivalled by any 
As 
an evidence of the high estimation in which it is held by the 
managers, we learn that they intend to bring it forward in 
the most splendid manner, with new scenery, dresses, and 
decorations. The music has been composed, selected, and 
arranged by a gentleman distinguished for his.science, taste, 
and skill; though of a very different description, it is said by 
judges to be fully equal to that of the Caliph of Bagdad in 
many respects, and from its wild and romantic character, 
greatly superior in dramatic effect. Mrs. Austin, for whom 
we believe the piece was written, will sustain the principal 
female character, and the whole strength of the company is 
enlisted to support her. In short, a rich operatic entertain- 
ment may be anticipated; and the anxiety of the public, which 
is quite alive on the subject, will not be disappointed. 


Treasurers Benefit.—It is not often we go out of our 
way to call attention to the claims of any person sconnect- 
edwith the theatre. Indeed, the different individuals thatcom- 
pose that sapient personage denominated the public, have each 
their particular favourites, whom they make a point of aiding 


aph or paragraphs either for or against their merits or 
emerits. Mr. Blake, who makes his appeal on Wednesday 
evening next, is a universal favourite, and deserves to be uni- 
versally patronized. He is no actor, and never appears in 
public except in the part of a civil, attentive, and gentle- 
manly receiver of cash and deliverer of tickets, in which 
character we have never seen his equale There are a smooth- 
ness and polish about him—a judicious mixture of the suaviter 
in modo with the fortiter in re, that have for many years secur- 
ed bim the respect and admiration of the frequenters of the 


it is devoutly to be hoped, form an invariable guide for a) their benefit nights without taking into consideration any 


Park theatre. His bill is one of the strongest that has been 


offered this season. 


The Euterpeiad.—Mr..G. W. Bleecker intends issuing, 
simultaneously at New-York and New-Haven, a semi-monthly 
paper with the above title. It will be devoted principally to 
the department of music, and contain pieces original and 
selected, for the voice, piano-forte, organ, flute, clarionet, and 
otherinstruments. 


= g 
Engraving.—Bourme has for sale a likeness of Pope Pius 
the seventh, from a drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence, en- 
a) ce F 


graved by Cousins. 
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BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTRY WIND. 


COMPOSED BY DR. ARNE. 


Blow, 


blow, 


thou win - try wind, 


§ 
j tooth is not so Be - cause 


thou 


art not 


though thy breath 


50 , keen, Be - cause thou art not 


be tude. RBPOND YeRges 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter, ae 
1 That dost not bite go n ay, yams 
| As bene! fits forgot: f 


~ Though thou the waters warp, : 
Thy stingis not sosharp 
As it Raebetber't Sd we 
tie <a 
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WARIETIES. 


Kemsaie, AnD Watson.—The theatre at Cheltenham, says} 
Kelly, was under the management of theeccentric Watson, who 
was a fellow of infinite jest and humour. In John Kemble’s 
younger days he was a near ally of his, and both belonged to 
a strolling company. ‘They lived, or rather, by Watson’s ac- 
count, starved together, At onetime, in Gloucestershire, they 


were left penniless; and after continued vicissitudes, Wat- 
son assured me, such was their distress, that at that time they 
were glad to get into a turnip-field and make a meal offi 
produce uncooked} and, he added, it was while regaling 
the raw vegetable that they hit upon a scheme to recruit their 
finances; anda lucky turnaip it turned out. It was neither 
more nor less than that John Kemble should turn methodist 
preacher, and Watson perform the part of clerk. Their scheme 
was organised, and Tewkesbury was their first scene ofaction. 
‘hey drew together ina field a nuimerous congregation, and 
Kemble preached with such piety and so much effect, that a 
large collection rewarded his labours. This ancedote Kemble 
_ himself told me was perfectly true. 

Mapame Catratani.—At Bangor Madame Catalani heard 
the Welsh harp for the first time. The old blind harper of 
the house was in the kitchen; thither she went, and seemed 

* dclighted with the wild and plaintive music which he played; 
but when he struck up a Welsh jig, she darted up before all 
the servants in the kitchen, and danced as if she were crazy. 
Those who saw her thought, she never would ha’ ished. 
On quitting the kitchen, she gave the harper two guineas; 


Mr. Prrv.—The late Mr. Pitt was a remarkably shy man. 
He was on terms of the greatest intimacy with Lord Camden, 
and being at his house on a morning Visity, “Pitt,” said his 


ea 


lordship, ‘‘my children have heard so much about you that 
they are extremely anxious to have a glimpse at the great man. 
They are just now at dinner in the next room—you will 
oblige me by going in with me for a moment.” “Oh! pray 
don’t ask me; what on earth could I say to them?? “ Give 
them at least the pleasureof seemg you.” And half-led, half- 
pushed into the room, the prime minister approached the little 
group—looked from their father to them—from them to their 
father—remained for several minutes twirling his hat, with- 
out finding a single sentence at his disposal, and departed. 
So much for the domestic eloquence of an orator. 
EXPENSIVE NicETY.—A special messengenarrived in Ches- 
ter the other day, after riding nearly one hundred miles, at 
ten’ miles an hour speed, for the extraordinary purpose of 
directing that ti20 commas and a final s should be omitted in 
an advertisement relative to a certain rail-road ! 

Luxury,—At this instant, says Mr. Campbell,ithe swart 
indian is braving the ferqeity of the tavenous tiger, or nimble 
leopard{ to win from its fierce possession a dappled hammer- 
cloth for my lord mayor of London. The patient diver is 
exploring the dim, inconstant depths of the ocean to wring 
from the maw of the philosophieal and contemplative oyster, 
pale, glistening pearls, to skix in the light of Almack’s. 
The dusky Arab urges his headlong steed after the aftrighted 
ostrich, to snatch the feathers that shall wave at St. James's; 
or the mountain-headed Paupon.is tumbling the bird of para- 
dise from his perfumed nest, under the invisible influence of 
Mrs. Alderman Frizzle; though the scoundrel would eat her, 
if he could only lay hands on hey, with as little remorse as if 
she were a turtle. ‘The wastes of Siberia cannot shelter the 
sable; the whale cannot flounder through the icebergs of the 
Arctic ocean; there is no xest for the stately elephant in the 
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forests of India; and the unwilling lobster must emerge from: 
the sea-caves of Norway; and all, because a bulbous, broad- 
brimmed, zodiac-waisted, son of Mammon, who may be sitting 
at,this identical moment in the next box to me, for ought £ 
know to the contrary, will not, as the Scottish song says, “let 
them be.” ‘ 

Dv.. TIMps wiTH HYMEN.—A Portsmouth paper says, it is 
now about six weeks since we have had occasion to record a 
marriage in this town. 

PLEASANT ANECDOTE.—“In painting,” remarks Ibu Batuta, 
who travelled in China in the fourteenth century, “none 
come near the Chinese.” In proof of this.he relates a plea- 
sant anecdote. ‘I one day entered into one of their cities for 
a moment; some time after I had oceasion again to visit it, 


and what should I see upon its walls, and upon papers stuck 


up in its streets, but pictures of myself and my companions ! 
This is constantly “done with'all strangers whe pass through 
their towns. And should a stranger do any thing to make a 
flight necessary, they would send out his picture to aft the” 
provinces, and he would be in consequence detected.” 

The.friendship of an artful man is mere self-interest; you 
will get nothing and may lose much by it. 

There cannot be a greater treachery than first to raise 2 
confidence, and then to betray it. z 

There is no one so liable to be angry with others as he who 
Is ill at ease with himself. * 


GELORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, * 
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THE DEPARTED. 
Tn the death of this interesting young lady, Miss Julia H. Bedlow, cut 
off in the bloom of youth, her parents have not only been bereaved of a 
most lovely and affectionate daughter, but a large éircle of friends have 
been deprived of one who, by her amiable qualities, had endeared her- 
self to all who knew her.—New- York Observer. 
Awp thou the beautiful, alas, art*gone! 
Gone in the budding spring-time of thy years, 
With all thy smiling hopes, that promised fair 
A flowery summer and a fruited fall, 
Watimely laid in-dagkness and in dust. , 
Thou wert beloved ef all, for all must love 
The gentle and ingenuous of heart; 
And such was thine, to virtue ever true, 
And tuned to every feeling kind and chaste, 
‘Like delicate harp-strings to the sumimer winds, 
A few brief months erewhile, and thou didst move 
Star-like within thy high and courted sphere, 
With the elastic buoyancy of one 
Whose life is full of freshness and of youth; 
While mid the whiteness of thy dimpled cheek 
Health spread her carmine, like the rose’s blush 
Reflected from the lily’s glossy snow. 
ay mien was pensive, yet thy heart was light, 
ough all unsuited to the frolic play 
Of wildunfettered mirth, for from thy prime, 
In the dark chambers of thy gentle eyes 
Had cloister-courting melancholy mused. 
i saw thee oft, not in the banquet hall, 
‘Nor mid the mazes of the stirring dance, 
But in retirement’s meditative scenes, 
To contemplation and to friendship dear ; 
Ay, saw and loved thee too, as I do love 
The chosen sister of my boyish years; 
__ Andas I gazed upon thy perfect form, 
sk tert eauteous casket of a treasured mind, 
i ae listened to the music of thy words, 
Tn harp-like cadence warbling to my ear 
sweet and living poetry of sound, % 
felt impassioned, at that thrilling: hour, 
bed lead-like on an humble name, 
e lie. 


' The shroud, the pall, the coffin, and the bier— 


For tears had nought of solace for the thoughts 
That stalked in darkness o’er its silent wastes. 
O death, thou stern and ever-restless king! 
Why wilt thou pass the bowed and hoary head:-— 
The friendless, hopeless, weary-wandering— 
The blighted, sered, and desolate of soul— 
That wait impatient on thy lingering call, 
And, with a reckless unrelenting hand, 

» The young, the gay, the beautiful and loved, 


In the green freshness of their prime-cut down ? Proteus. 


TO MARY. 
O what is Virtue ? ’tis to keep 
Each passion, under strict control, 
Nor let a wily femptr creep 
Into the garden of the soul, 
It is to conquer selfish pride, 
And each inordinate desire ; 
To take the scriptures for our guide, 
And speak and act as they require. 


OD what is virtue? ’tis to love, 
. Beyond all things of time and space, 
Him who descended from above 
To save from death our rebel race ; 
It is to love the words He spake, 
Which none on earth e’er spoke before 3!) 
His burthen and His yoke to take, 
And mébkly bear them as He bore. 
O what is virtue ? ’tis to prize 
Another’s interest as our own; 
Tn joy or grief to sympathize 
For bliss received or pleasures flown. 
it is to keep the mind and k 
From every selfish motive 
‘To walk by truth’s unerring chart— 
It is, in’short, to be like 1 


. “And, tell it not-—the poet st 


THE POET. m 


The poet seized his new-made pen, . 
And through his clustering hair 

He passed his fingers; once, again 
He thumpt—but nought was there ! 

The poet. drew his little stand 
Still closer to the fire, : 

And plied the tongs with desperate hand 
Till the bright flame rose higher. 

He hoped some bright idea would rise, 
Resplendent as the flame, 

That might the sleepy world sure 
And gair: for hint a name. ‘4 

He dipp’d his pen, began to write, © 
As through his casement shone 

The crescent planet of the night; 
High on her starry throne. 

But, “Luna,” “Cynthia,” “silver moon,’ 
Might suit an humbler re : 

The subject was discarded soon— 
The poet dipt again. 

He thought of eyes, whose shape and huc 
Might well a theme inspire, 

But wavered long ’twixt black and blue. 
And stirred again the fire; 

And nearer hitch’d his elbow chair, 
And on the ceiling gazed ; - 

Then on his fingers, thin and ‘fair, 
Which ladies oft had praised, - 

The poet strove to call to mind 
Some sweet romantic grove, 

Where some “ Ianthe,” fair as kind, 
Had smiled upon his.love. 

He dipt his pen—the gseene was there, 
The maiden stood in view ; 

Then came the look with which the fair 
Smiled at his raptures too. 

That crimson lip, so cuxl’d in scorn, 
One dash the line effaced— 

T'was not enough—the sheet.was torn 
On which her name was traced; 

The greedy flames the name devour, ’ 
That name so soft in rhyme ; . 

not 
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And then he bit 
And pull’d his 
Thought of the pro’ 
But felt—as Gold as % 
He seized a paper, which till then © 
Had lain neglected by— ‘ 
“A premium offered !? Where's my pen? 
“A hundred lines!” “Y’'ll try. 
What theme? No matter—from the heart, 
The numbers need not spring ; 
Vl write with true poetic art, 
Rise, fall, soar—that’s the thing ! 
The poet wrote a poem, and 
The premium was his own ; 
Abundant crops reward the land 
Where golden seeds are sown. 


ts twice, 
“many a slip?’— 


{srpoRA,. 


TO EMILE, 


Forget me not! Above life’s stream 
Let not oblivion’s cloudy wing 
Eclipse the joy of love’s young dream, 
Or shadows o’er its lustre fling; 
For, as the pilgrim turns to gaze. 
On Mecea’s pure and holy shrine, 
o memory’s clearest brightest rays 
Are poured from. those soft eyes of thine! 


Forget me not! I could not bear 

To think my fate should be to thee 

ndifferent as a cloud in air, 

Or flickering star-light on the sea ; 
For I Have loved so deep and sure, 
* So strangely passionate and long,, 
That it were madness to endure 

Life without thee—source of my song! 


Forget me not ! come ye hours ’ 
With all your memories to her— 
To her I loved midst childhood’s bowers, 
“My boyhood’s earliest worshipper!” 
Oh long may her —,. eye 
Bear the fair hues of other years; 
The azure of a stainless sky, 
When dark-blue evening sheds her tears ! 


Vorget me not! I ask thy thought, 
Fair houri of my dreams! to be 

‘With kindly recollections fraught, 
Of one who ever dreams of thee— 
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In the gay beauty of the day 
That pours around its flood of light, 
Or when thy sunset-clouds decay, 
And shadows veil the brow of night ! 


Feir Emile! thou art not vain— 
Thou askest not the boon of praise ; 
Thou needest not the poet’s strain, 
The enthusiast rapture of his lays; 
And trusting in thy wealth of love, 
Life’s countless cares are all forgot ; 
The soul ig lifted high above, 


1 Xn nrabered changes of my lot! 
tl. Tknow that haughtiness is said 
», To linger, darkly-stern, with me, 
Because 


e heart has aye essayed 
To pour its hoard to none but thee! 
To none but thee its wealth is given, 
Thou solace of my checkered lot ; 
Fair star that gilds my future heaven— 


Peri of hope! forget me not! 


EVERARD 


* ORIGINAL TALES, 


THE SHIPWRECK. 


Pressing circumstances induced me a few years since to 
take a passage in one of the late fall vessels from Quebec, 
bound to an English port. The winter season in this truly 
inhospitable climate had set in unusually early, and with more 
than its accustomed severity. But two or three outward bound 


case whether these would be enabled to clear the always 
dangerous, but now nearly closed navigation of th st. Laws 
rence. A sudden change in the weather, accompanied with 
a fair wind, however, presented so favourable a ) 
the morning it took place J was informed of his intention of 
sailing without further delay. Roxio @ reach England, 


ee season, I preferred incurring all the risks attendant 


packets, My arrangements were soon made, and I joined the 
vessel at the hour announced for our sailing. 9 

|| Thad understood that I should be the only passenger, and 
Was agreeably surprised on my arrival on board to find that 
a lady and gentleman were also to be the companions of our 
voyage. The captain scarcely had time in the bustle atten- 
dant on our getting under weigh, to briefly explain the causes 
which had so unexpectedly increased our small cabin «party. 
Mr. S. was a young Scotchman, who had been some time 
settled in Canada as a merchant; an attachment had long 
subsisted between him and the lady who now bore his name, 
unauthorised by her relatives; an elopement had been the 
consequence of this opposition, and they had been privately 
married only the evening previous to our sailing. The affairs 
of Mr. S$. compelled him to visit his native country, and his 
young bride had determined to accompany him. Our vessel 


 ||had been selected as affording certain means of escaping pur- 
- |\suit, and they had efiected their embarkation privately, con- 


|lfiding their secret only to a tried friend at Quebec. The 
peculiarity of the young couple's situation, with the spice of 
romance atiached to it, might have excited a degree of interest 
in men of more cynical feelings than ever I could lay claim 
to, added to which, the character of Mr. S. was known to me 
by reputation as being every way unexceptionable and exent- 
plary. I therefore followed the captain into the cabin, deter- 
mined to lose no time in putting myself upon easy and familiar 
terms with my compagnons du voyage. 

An introduction was given in due form, and ina few hours 
we were placed upon a footing of intimacy which it would 
have taken the intercourse of months to have effected on 
shore. I had leisure during this period for observing my fair 
fellow-passenger, and truly a more lovely specimen of British 
Canadian beauty I had never witnessed during my long resi- 
dencei the colony. She was tall, but elegantly formed, with 

tures of the pure Grecian cast, set off by a complexion of 
fins dazzling whiteness, through which the most delicate 
tint was discernible, that were I at all addicted to poeticai 
imagery, I should compare it to an “opening rose-bud,” “a 
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vessels remained in the harbour, and it was even a doubtful » 


and desirous of escaping a tedious joumey over land at this — 


ir ned g@hrevows Vapor thannenamaet adhe iélay & 
and unpleasantness of making a D e tothe nearest 
American port, and going from thence by one of the regular 


? 


. & 


CCE 10” a 
the captain of the barque I had engaged a passage ee on. w h 


. \ 


X, 


e 
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Was now a 
= ee ‘using every exertion which the most experienced 
nautical ski 


» enjoying the luxury of a séa-coal fire, and the enlivening 
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peach blossom,”’ “the first rosy tint uf morn,” or to the imnu- 


' might well pardon my poor eulogium on her merits. 


_ gale was coming on, accompanied by a snow storm, which 


2 


merable similitudes which a poetic vein can call into existence 
upon similar emergencies—sufiice it, however, tosay that such 
a woman might plead an excuse for the rashness of Mr. S., 
and that her lady-like demeanour and well-informed mind, 


The first three days of our voyage were passed in friendly 
intercourse, rendered more interesting by the peculiarity of 
our situation, and enlivened by the extremely moderate wea- 
ther we had hitherto experienced, and the continuance of a 
favourable wind. We were now reaching the Gulf of St. 


Lawrence, and confidently hoped that a very short period)! 


would place us beyond the immediate danger always to be 
dreaded on this coast at the advanced season that we were en- 
countering its perils. On the evening of the third day since 
our departure from Quebec, we were seated in our snug cabin 


effects of a jug of excellent whisky-teddy, which Mr. S. hi 
concocted with a scientific tact that only a Scotchman is capa- 
ble of executing. It was the captain’s watch below, an 
induced by the promise that Mrs. S. would charm” us with 
some of the simple melodies of her native Canada, he joined 
our little party at the expense of his brief allotment of rest. 
The said jug of whisky-toddy might also have had its due 
influence—be that as it may, he joined us—and we continued 
to enjoy ourselves until nearly midnight, when we were sud- 
denly interrupted by the entrance of the officer on watch, who 
hastily summoned the captain on deck.~ I saw by the man’s 
countenance that something was amiss, and anincreased motion 
in the ship soon convinced me that a change had taken place 
in the weather. The loud call of “all hands on deck,” quick- 
ly brought me to the same spot to ascertain exactly what was 
going forward. 1 was immediately put in possession of the 
cause of alarm; the wind had suddenly changed round to the 
north-east, and there were.evident indications that a strong 


bid fair to rage with a violence, from the quarterthe wind 
v , only known in these northern Jatitudes. Our 


li could put into,requisition to make the vessel 
‘igh 1 trim’? fo meet the expected shock, and the crew 
were cheerfully toning his Having ascertained 
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heart like thé death knell to every hope I had previously form- 
ed of our escape from the awfal perils of this memorable night. 
Several seconds elapsed before the vessel recovered from the 
ishock ; indeed, from the length of time which terror magnifi- 
ed, and the loud crash which simultaneously followed the 
'stroke, L considered the stern must have been stove in; she 
at length righted, and we soon discovered the extent of our 
|\damage. ~ The rudder had been completely torn away, the 
tiller was also disabled, and the man at the Hélm was missing. 
A temporary pause in the elements followed this last calamity, 
during which I heard the cries of “a leak ! a leak !” “the long- 
| boat is washed away!” and “the jolly-boat is dashed to pieces !” 
I made one Jeap down the companion ladder, and met a sight 
which paralysed me with horror, and for a moment ren- 
dered me insensible to any concern for myself. The lovely 


the state of ap gS on my next thought was directed to 
my fellow-pasSengers. On entering the cabin I found them 
‘partially acquainted with our situation, and any anxiety I 
might have a air regarding Mrs. S. was soon dissipated 
by the cheerful i e gave me on my entrance ; gaily 


to be alarmed at so moderate a one as this appeared to be.” I 


form of Mrs. S. was lying insensible in the arms of her ago- 
nized partner—her white garments drenched with the sea, 
which. was rushing into the cabin with fearful violence, her 
beautiful features were covered with blood, from a wound ap- 
parently in the forehead, and her long auburn hair had escap- 
ed from its confement, and was falling in wild profusion 
around her. 
and bring the fair sufferer on deck, and hastily threw a blanket 
over her that I snatched from the nearest berth. Mr. S. cast 
on me a wild and vacant stare, and mechanically assisted 
\to carry her on deck, which it required almost Herculean 
gain. We at length succeeded in reaching the 


weathe of the quarter-deck, and the numerous portions 
jor the lisabled rigging furnished materials to lash our lovely 
|burthen to one of the few remaining stancheons, I next 


secured Mr. S, and myself, as well as the nature of circum- 
stances would permit, to the same place. The vessel was now 
filling rapidly, and in the occasional pauses of the tempest 
| we could distinctly hear the water rushing between the lower 
decks. .Being timber loaded I felt some hopes that we might 
escape a watery grave, to , perhaps, a more tedious one 
by cold and famine on this bleak and uninhabited shore. The 
keen night air, and the continual washing of the spray over us, 
had roused both Mr. S. and his‘wife. We contrived to. arrange 
the blanket around her so as to entirely cover her limbs, and 
I urged every possible chance that might oceur ultimately to 
save us. The storm by this time had somewhat abated of its 
first violence, and the captain joined our nearly exhausted 
group. He brought asmall flask of brandy he had provi- 
dextially found, s portion chee immediately adminis- 


jtered to Mrs. &., takin; quantity ourselves; its 


ec 


nas 


remarking “that she had been too long used to snow storms|ieffects were renovating ae extreme, andthe hope the 
captain gave us, that by ions of the crew we might 
still keep the vessel afloat orning, was further exhilara- 


saw, however, that there was more an effort at indiffe: ne ethan 
the real possession of it that she was assuming, evidently pro- 
ceeding froma wish to calm the agitation of Mr. §. rather than 
from her not being fully aware of the peril we should be sub- 
jected to in the dangerous situation we were placedin. The 


ting. The worthy sailor then suggested that we should obtain 
a tarpaulin covering, which fortunately Jay under the compan- 
ion ladder, and make a temporary tihrier against the waves, 
an expedient gladly embraced. I bound the cord which 


I called loudly to her husband to raise himself 


storm was now raging violently—the vessel heeled with fright-||fastened me to the stancheon tight around my waist, and 
ful force as if engulphing itself in the raging element which/|gradually extending it, I reached the companion and succeed- 
surrounded us, and as it rose reeling and straining from each |/ed, with the aid of the captain, in securing the:tarpaulin, 
successive shock, the timbers appeared bursting asunder with||together with a portion of the bedding from the mates’ berth, 
the violence of the concussions. After in vain endeavouring |/which was at the foot of the ladder; thus provided we again 
to persuade. Mrs. S. to retire to her berth, I left her tothe care|/reached our companions, and with some difficulty made a 
of her now,alarmed husband, and again sought the deck. A||tolerably secure covering for us all, under which we placed | 
most appalling scene here presented itself, the terrors of which||ourselves,wrapping the bed clothes around Mrs, S. and ad- 
any description, however vivid, would but inadequately por-||ministering to her another draught from our flask; here 
tray. The tempest was raging with all the violence of.al|we remained secure during the rest of the night. The 
tornado, accompanied by a snow storm of that terrific fury ||tempest had now expended its fury, and the snow descended 
which the Canadians term a pouderie, and to add to these}jin large flakes, moderating the before excessive coldness of the 
accumulated horrors, an impenetrable darkness covered every ||temperature. We remained two or three hours in this pain- 
object—not a star was visible» With difficulty I succeeded|/ful and anxious situation. The vessel had settled down to 
jn recognising our captain, and endeavoured to obtain his||nearly the water’s edge and was now as motionless as a log, 
real opinion of our situation. I found him prepared to meet |/drifting as the current directed it. 'The topmasts having bee 

the worst, and which héjustly feared no efforts could prevent} mostly carried away in the early patt of the night, may have 
us from experiencing. The wind was driving us rapidly on|| prevented us from upsetting, as is frequently the case in simi- 
the south shore, and the vessel being heavy jaden, laboured |/iar situations with timber loaded vessels. 'I'érror and fatigue 
so violently that she already ceased to obey her helm. Wel|had overcome Mrs. S. and she insensibly fell into a sound 
were now running under bare masts, for not an inch of can-|\sleep. I assisted her husband in supporting her, and we pass- 
vass could be hoisted. The cross sea which usually runs in|/ed away the tedious hours by mutually consoling each other 
the gulf had been lashed by the fury of the wind into huge|j with hopes, of the fallacy of ch we both were fully sensi- 
mountainous waves, which struck with incredible violence|/ble. After passing a dreadful period of anxiety, we heard the 
against our frail bark, aid threatened with every shock to|/cheerful cry of “day-break.”’ immediately moved my almost 
completely overwhelm us. I was about returning to “the||disabled limbs and emerged from thé’covering. The snow 
cabin with increased alarm when a tremendous sea burst over || had ceased to descend and the wind had greatly moderated, 


the stern, rushing like a torrent along the deeks, ing all||but the scene that presented itself was disheartening and ap- 
before it. Instinctively I grasped the: first o je hich’pre-| palling! Our vessel was an entire wreck; the decks were 
sented itself to my hold; it proved tobe the companion hateh. 


Se swept fore and aft of every moveable article, and the sea was 
I distinguished the loud shrieks of some poor wretches, whom 


f making a free passage over them. While alternately gazing 
we subsequently ascertained had been carried into the foaming! on this spectacle of desolation, and watching with eager gaze 
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broke upon my ear; a shout of ecstacy burst from the ship’s 
crew, anda flood of grateful tears was the only effort which 


produced, 1 crawled back to my enfeebled companions; 

had heard the joyous shout, and were clasping each other in 
ali the fond endearments of pure and renovated affection. 
Mrs. S. sobbed forth her thanks to me with the eloquence of 
a grateful heart, which more than overpaid the exertions I had 
used in her behalf.‘ Our anxiety was now directed to the 
promised deliverance; we could easily distinguish the vessel 
was rapidly gaining on us, and I saw that our crew had con- 
trived to hoist several signe to attract attention. This was 
a period of painful solicitude—every eye was strained in the 
direction of the expected succour—every heart beat high with 
contending emotions of hope and fear. At length our anxieties 
were partially relieved, a flag was hoisted by the. approaching 
vessel, a thick smoke proceeded fromher side, a flash followed, 
and the loud report.of a cannon was borne to our deli 

ears—all proofs that our hapless situation had been observed. 
In a few moments we saw a boat lanched and speeding to 
our relief; a shout of exultation burst from every lip, ‘The 
crew were almost maddened with joy, and I observed the mild 
eyes of Mrs. S. lifted in grateful thankfulness to heaven for 
the unexpected deliverance which had been afforded us. The 
boat was rapidly nearing our now almost sinking vessel. 


Captain J. was busied in making the necessary arrangements 
for our departure, and it was decided that Mrs. ‘S. and her 
husband should be among the first to leave the ship, @lprivi- 
lege that was readily acceded to them by all ds. The 


boat was now within hail; a rope was eagerly thrown out 
and caught by our deliverers; they had sent the ship’s long- 
boat, which was found to be sufliciently large to acco te 
the whole of our surviving crew, with the passengers, Ina few 
minutes we were safely placed in her, and a short time 
brought us to the vessel. She proved to be a fine ship bound 
to Liverpool, from Quebec; she had weathered the storm in 
the shelter of Gaspé Bay, and with the full approach of day, 
had taken advantage of the fair breeze to prosecute her voy- 
age. We experienced the kindest attentions from the captai 
A comfortable bed and warm restoratives were vicki 

ed to Mrs. S., who soon recovered. Insithe evening of | 
same day on which we were so providentially saved, she j. 


incident, and we reached Liverpool 
three weeks. 


quick passage of 
eae. D. 


*  DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


MOVING PANORAMA. 

“Tr is remarkable,” says Dr. Arnott, “ when the imagina- 
tion is once excited by some beautiful or striking views. how 
readily any visual hint produces clear and strong impres- 
sions. One day in the cosmorama aschool-boy visiter exclaim- 
ed, that he saw a monstrous tiger coming from its den among 
the rocks—it was a kitten belonging to the attendant, which 
by accident had strayed among the paintings. And another 
young spectator was heard calling that he saw a horse gallop- 
ing up the mountain side—it was a minute fly crawling slow- 


ed our thankful party, and united in satel expedlia 
praise to the Divine B ed us from peal 
death. Our subseque age passed 3s ithout any further 


nature allowed me to testify the rapture which the ee 


poione the canvass. There is in this department a very fime~ 


ld yet open to the exercise of ingenuity, for the contempla- 
tion of pictures representing motion or progressive events, 
may be made the occasion of mental excitement the most va- 
ried and intense. For instance, there are few scenes on earth 
calculated to awaken more ie 4, gee on the ¢on- 
dition of human nature than that beheld by a person who 

ils along the river Thames from London to the seajja dis- 
tance of about forty miles, through the wonders which on 
every side there crowd on the sight—the forest of ships from 
all parts ofthe world—the glorious monuments oa 
of philanthropy, of science—the marks of the riches, the 
high civilization, and the happiness of the people. Now this 
scene was last year in one of our theatres strikingly portrayed, 
by what was called a moving panorama of the southern bank 


ofthe Thames. It was a very long painting, of whicha part - 


only was seen at a time gliding slowly a¢ross the stage, and 
the impression made on the spectators was that of their view- 
ing the realities while going down the Meer in a steam-boat, 
In the same manner the whole coast of Britain might be most 
interestingly represented—or any other coast, or any line of 
road, or even @ line ofyballoon flight. There was another 
moving panorama exhibited about the same time at Spring 
Gardens, aiming at an object of still greater difficulty, viz. to 


) known to 


~ young lady would’ find any amu: 


7 


depict a course of human. life; and the history chosen was 
that of the latter part of Bonaparte’s career. Scenes repre- 
senting the principal events were, in succession, and appa- 
rently on the same canvass, made to glide across the field of 
view, so designed that the real motion of the picture gave to 
the spectator the feeling of the events being only then in pro- 
gress, and with the accompaniments of clear narration and 
suitable music, they produced on those who viewed them the 
most complete illusion. The story began with the blow struck 
at Bonaparte’s ambition in the battle of Trafalgar; and, to 
mark how completely, by representations of various moments 
and situations of the battle, the spectators were, in imagina- 
tion, made present to it, the author of this work may men- 
tion, that on the occasion of his visiting the exhibition, a 

young man, seeing a party of British preparing to board an 
enemy’s ship, started from his seat with a hurrah! and seemed 
quite surprised when he found that he was not really in the 
battle. To the first views there succeeded many others, simi- 
larly introduced an@ explained, in each of which the hero 
himself appeared; there were, his defeat at Waterloo—his 
subsequent flight—his delivery of himself to the British ad-|} 
miral—his appearing at the gangway of the Bellerophon. to 
thousands of spectators, waiting in boats around, while he was 
in Plymouth harbour, previous to his departure for ever from 
the shores of Europe—his house and habits during his exile, 


with various views of St. Helena—and last of all, that so-} 


lemn procession, in which the bier, with his lifeless corpse, 
appeared moving slowly on its way to the grave under the wil- 
low-tree. The exhibition now spoken of might have been 


made much better in all respects, yet in its mediocrity it served| 


to prove how admirably adapted such unions of painting, mu- 
gic, and narration, or poetry, are to affect the mind, and there- 
fore to become the means of conveying most impressive les- 


sons of historical fact and moral principle.” — Arnott’s Physics. 


BAD COMPANY. 

All experience confirms the general remark of the heathen 
poet, quoted by a christian apostle, that “evil communication 
corrupts good manners.” It is sure to operate on the soul, as 
poison operates on the body, with more or Jess malignity as 
its composition is more or less subtle or potent. The person 
lives not at any age, least of all at that when the mind is 
10st susceptible, who can avoid taking a tincture 
from ose with whom he mingles, not, as we hinted before, 
‘ors and. through neeessity, but habitually and from 
“He that awalketh with’ n shall be wise; but’ 
a companion of fools shall be destroyed,” said the deepest ob- 
server of life that ever existed among the sons of Adam. With 
what © “unequalled emphasis has he cautioned young men 
against the first approaches to familiarity with the bad! I say 
the first approaches, well knowing with what restless and in- 
creasing rapidity those are drawn in, who venture but to 
touch on that dreadful whirlpool. Would to heaven his words 
were engraved on your hearts, in characters which no time 
and no temptation should have power to efface {—‘ Enter not 
into the path of the wicked, and go not in the way of evil 

men. Avoid it; pass by it; turn from it, and pass away ;?— 
were the several ideas that rose above each other with a beau- 
tiful gradation, and they form altogether one of the most point- 
ed and awakening exhibitions that could fall from the pen 
of wisdom. No; there is not in all her schoo! a lesson of more 
importance, than that of shunning even the remotest tenden- 
cies to unnecessary association, or what is commonly termed 
friendship, with unprincipled men ; in which number we do 
not comprehend only the debauched, the openly impious, or 
the scandalously profane, but the dissipated too; yes, the dis- 
sipated in the least criminal acceptation of the word, or those 
who, on a competition between duty and amusement, are ac- 
customed to prefer 


more freely their light and airy pleasures. Fordyce. 


A FACT, 

aipwards of fifty years ago, the present Dr. ——, of London, 
a highly respected clergyman, and his sister, Mrs.D , at 

at time about seventeen and fifteen years of age, respective- 

, were travelling in Devonshire with their father, and ar- 
rived one day ata small inn on the road, at which they stopped 
fo dine, but the afternoon becoming very wet and stormy, they 
resolved to remain all night; and, having##fitimated this to 
the landlord, he retired to make the necessary arrangements. 
Shortly after he returned to the room in which the party were 
seated, and making his obeisance, remarked, with a very com- 
“placent and self-satisfied smile, that, as the afternoon was so 
wet, and necessarily prevented any out-door excursion, if the} i 
ent in looking over a 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES? LITERARY GAZETTE. 


portfolio of original drawings, he would desire his son to wait 
upon them, and exhibit his attainments in the fine arts. This 
intimation was of course joyfully received, especially by the 
young lady, who was a considerable proficient in drawing, and 
in a few minutes a tall raw-boned lad, of about seventeen 
years of age, entered the room with a portfolio under his arm, 
which he proceeded to open and unfold to their view a consi- 
derable number of original pencil and chalk drawings, which 
he seemed very proud of, but which appeared to the party to 
be any thing rather than beautiful specimens of this delight- 
ful art. After this examination had closed, the young artist, 
conscious, we presume, of his powers, requested the young 
lady to sit for her portrait in chalk, which, for her amuse- 
ment, she consented to; the artist donieahosa his task, and 
in the progress of it, so often tured his large expressive eye 
in eager gazings on the interesting countenance of the fair 
sister, that she felt much difficulty in restraining herself from 
a burst of laughter. The portrait was finished. im about -half 
an hour, and presented to the original, who, although at that 
time she could not help smiling at the rude attempt, still has 
m her Possession, and would not now part with it for 


. 


money, this sketch being produced by the late highly-gifted 
and now deeply lamented Thomas Lawrence, president oe the 
Royal Acai and portrait painter to hig majesty. ign, 


FLATTERY REWARDED. 
Frederick William, father of Frederick the Grea 
inted, or fancied he painted, but his work 
s. Such, however, was not the language o 
when descanting on the merits of the royal a 
occasion his majesty favoured them with t a 
specimen. ‘ Suppose,” said the king, “that ome great pain- 
ter, Rubens or Raphael, for instance, had painted this pic- |}! 
ture; do you think it would fetch a considerable price ?” 
“ Sire,” replied the Baron de Polnitz, who passed for the most 
practised and the most obsequious of his majesty’s courtiers, 
“T assure you that a connoisseur could not offerless for such 
a picture than twenty-five thousand florins,” ‘Well, then, 
baron,” cried the gratified monarch, 7 receive a 
proof of my munificence; take the picture for five thousand 
florins, which you shall pay me in ready’ money ; and, as I 
wish to render you a service, you have my ission to sell 
it again.’ “Ah, sire,” cried the bo, was fairly 
caught in his own snare, “I can never consent to take advan- 
tage of your majesty’s generosity.” ‘No reply,’ said the 
king; “T-Rnow that Tamuke: you @ "hendisome present; by’ 
which you will gain fifteen thousand florins or more. But 
your zeal for my interest: ve pr d I owe you 


some recompense. Your love for the arts, and your attach- 
. a 4 
ment to my person, entitle you to this mark of my esteem.” Ibid. 


THE CLOSING OF LIFE. 


Of all the periods and ‘eve 
one of the deepest interes’ 
viving spectators. Various are the wa 
and various the aspects it presents; bi 
What can be more so than the approach of that moment, 
which to the dying man is the boundary between time and 
eternity! which concludes the one and commences the other; 
which terminates all his interests in this world, and fixes his 
condition for a never-ending existence in the world unknown ? 
What can be more so than those moments of silent and in- 
describable anxiety, when the last sands of the numbered 
hour are running; when the beat of the heart has become too 
languid to be felt at the extremities of the frame ; when the 
hand returns not the gentle pressure ; when the limb lies' 
stiff and motionless; when the eye is fixed, and the ear tu 
no more towards the yoice of consoling kindness; when the 


ite the concluding scene is 


oself, and to 
aewhich it cms, 
it is sol 


e latter; transgressing, or forgetting, or | breath, before oppressive and laborious, becomes feebler and 
supéicially performing the former for the sake of enjoying] 


feebler till it dies slowly away—and to the listening ear there 
is no sound amid ist the Aste silence ; nor to the arrested 
eye, that a a with the unmoving look of thrilling solici- 
tude for the last symptom of remaining life, is motion longer 
perceptible, when surrounding friends continue to speak in 
whispers, and to step through the chamber on the tiptoe of 
cautiousness, as if still fearful of disturbing him—whom the 
noise of a thousand thunders could not now startle—who has 
fallen into that last sleep, from which nothing shall rouse him but| 
the voice of the archangel and the trump of God!” Wardlaw. 


INTEMPERANCE. 
aw him carried” out of his dwelling. The coffin was 
large, for he was anly youth. On it were the initials of | 
his name—H, C. aged 25. His widow followed him, beautiful 
in grief. She was twenty-two. When I joined their hands, 1 


i 


Se 


W eaid, none had brighter, fairer prospects, Now he is no more,! 


lit was a sad slaughter. intobhaapatee did it, I knewit. Alt 
knew it. Many sighed deeply as they laid him in the grave 
and thought it was so. I wanted to say it was. I spoke long at 
the house, and again at the grave, and of every thing but his 
destroyer. The fire bummed in my bosom, and I wished to 
attack him over the lifeless body, and warn the young men of 
my charge to beware of his wiles. But all would have pro- 
nounced it imprudent; unkind to friends, and unsuitable to 
the occasion, and I was compelled to be silent. And thus, 
thought I, it is. The demon intemperance can slay our 
young men, and none can mutter. The cause of their death 
must be hushed up, It must be ascribed to every thing but the 
reality. C., it was said, died of the consumption, and the 


demon laughed every time the lie was told.” A Pastor's Jour. 


PINE TREE. 

Mr. David Douglass, a practical botanist, who but very re- 
cently returned from an exploratory tour to the west coast of 
North America, has communicated to the Horticultural Society 
of London, riches hitherto unknown in the products of the 
vegetable kingdom. Among them we find two new species 
of pine, of more gigantic dimensions than any hitherto des- 
cribed in Europeor America, One species (Pinus Douglasii) 
grows to the height of two nunaeedl and thirty feet, and is 
upwards of fifty feet in circumference at its base. It is stated 
to have a rough corky bark, from one inch to twelve inches 
thick, The loakes resemble those of the spruce, and the 
cones are small. The timber is heavy,and of good qual 
It was found growing on the ba Columbia, we 
it forms extensive forests, ¢ 


jestic tree. One specimen, which ine 
ing blown down, fy Douglass was €! 


inches i 2 
teen ches at one hundred and thirty- 
thought = the largest mass of timber eve 

man; and yet some of the ings 
pine were evidently of 
of this tree is, that when th 
pentine loses its flavour ai 
used by the natives aga s 


e 2 re tur- 
Wi is 


EDITORS. 
An editor, desirous of leading a quiet and easy life, must 
e of two courses; either te express no opinion what- 


eas or to unite himself 
a party, and the oii which they adopt; 
Fr the first mode he offend no one; and 
by the other, 1 ire of pleasing the party to which 
he has attached hims that party be a minority so much 
the better, his task ed be lightened one-half. It is easier to 
rail than to reason, A distinguished British statesman once 
said, that he found theibusiness of opposition easy enough ; 
it Wi en he to power that he was at a loss how 
to ee the cant of a ruling party, though not quite 
so manageable as the other, is very easily acquired, and many 


dull scholars have made great proficiency in it. 


Nat. Gazette, 


4 HUMOROUS FELLOW, 


assault, one of the counsel, was very much given to 
browbeating the evidence, me him what distance he was 
from the parties when he saw the defendant striking the 
plaintiff? The carpenter answered, “Just four feet five inches 
anda half.” ‘Prithee, fellow,” said the counsel, “ how is it 
possible you can be so very exact as to the distance?’ “ Why, 
to tell the truth,” said the carpenter, “I thought perhaps 
some fool might ask me, and so I measured it.” 


IN SPITE OF HIS TEETH, 

King John once demanded of a certain Jew ten thousand 
marks; on refusal of which, he ordered one of the isradlls 
teeth to be drawn every day till he should consent. The Jew 
lost seven, and then paid the required sum. Hence the phrase, 
“In spite of his. O° 3 Ibid. 


ROSE, THISTLE, AND SHAMROCK. 
Tt is a singular circumstance that Moore, who is an Irish- 


man, sh write th Byron, who is an English- 
an, and dedicate the work to Sir Walter Scott, who is a 
| Seotehman,. fi Tbids 


cee 


An Tiginman went into a cooper’s shop, and asked for a7 
empty barrel of flour to make his dog @ hen coop. 


ie) 


e a ra 


Scotsmaye * 


A carpenter, being ee as a witness on a trial oe 


_ tels and lowpabuse, farther than to laugh at and despise them 
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says,” their number is fast diminishing. A paper is at pre- 
sent lying before us, from which better things might have 
been expected, as it is published in a decent neighbourhood, 
and contains some good reading matter, in which, amid two- 
thirds of a column of abuse, one of the most moderate sentences 
is, that his opponent is “a liar by nature and a thief by pro- 
fession.’ After going on for some time with unabated spirit 
in this strain of unmitigated abuse, he winds up with the fol- 
lowing magnificent piece of composition. “If the river Ama- 
zon were made to run through his (his opponent’s) soul, more 
time would be taken up in cleansing it of its depravity and 
filthiness than was required by the ancient river to cleanse 
the celebrated stables, wherein a thousand oxen had been 
stalled for almost as many years! This appears to be only 
one of a series of articles on the subject ! and the offence, as 
far as we can make it out, for which all these hard words are 
let loose, seems to have been the copying a paragraph without 
due credit, or something of the kind of equally vital impor- 
tence fo the community. We have not seen the chi eae 
to this choice morceau, but presume it will be in, he 
style of impassioned and elegant invective. 

Now is not this and such as this abominable ? an 
instances could be pointed out of still greater 
h the personal appearance and family 
@ ridiculed—charges of not having 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
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EDITORIAL COURTESIES. 
“J must speak in a passion, and I will do it in King Cymbyses* 
vein.’ —Shakspeare. 


Ir Socrates, or any other sensible ancient, could be resusci- 
tated, and have half-a-dozen flaming rhapsodies on the bene- 
fits and blessings of the “press,” put into his hands, what a 
glorious and mighty change would he suppose had taken 
place in the ordering of public affairs, since the time when 
the Athenian rabble were led by the nose by every noisy de- 
magogue who chose to spout nonsense to them in their mar- 
ket-places. How the good man’s heart would be filled with 
rejoicing as he read glowing descriptions of the tremendous 
capabilities of this mighty engine, wielded solely for the be- 
nefit of mankind, and of its unwearied exertions to dissemi- 
nate useful information and correct knowledge of political 
events to the meanest citizen of the state! He would suppose, 
that with this almost omnipotent power arrayed on the side 
of virtue, and watching with untiring vigilance over the true 
interests of all, that this wicked world must have been trans- 
formed into a sort of,Utopia since his time—a place from 

» which all prejudice, venality, corruption, andsycophancy were 
swept away, and’where the governors and the governed would 
emulate each other in their exertions, for the common weal. 
But if, after perusing | the aforesaid psodies, the said Socra- 

s could have a quantit: staken indiscriminately 
different try. placed beforevhim, there is 
2 attentive perusal of their ele- 
y change his opinion. He would 
esiding over one-half of the:press stating 
f their edit8tial brethren were, with- 
test set of tseal scoundrels, rogues, 
ids that ever e: on the face ofthe 
‘were ve most yile, the most degraded, 


dreds 

de, in 
xions of a 
is tailor’s 


Brutus, 
am armed $0 strong in honesty 


That ie yy me “as the idle wind, 
Which I regard not;”” 

but Suppose an honourable and sensitive man, just com- 
mend ; career, attacked by one of those literary scaven- 
||gers, what exquisite” pain must it give him to find himself 
dragged forward and slandered in this manner. And he has no 
jizedress ; he ca ee or at’all events if he does, it will be 
/a most See ‘or he will be temperate in his language, 

and anxious n assert any thing but what is strictly true. 
It would be like a gentleman neatly dressed in light-coloured 
unmentiona d white kid gloves, engaged in a combat of 
throwing om a kennel with a ragged and tattered mis- 
creant ; his adversary, from being well practised at the game, 
throws ten hendsfull of dirt for his one, and quickly bespat- 
ters him all Gver, While the few additional pieces that he could 
send would ne’ e discerned on his opponent's already soil- 
ed and filthy , »'The best way certainly for all those 
who are well enough know ifford it, is to pass all such at- 
tacks over in aligolute silence. kwood’s Magazine, whose 
personality has at least always prostituted humour and ability 
to make it go off has never been so enraged by any of the 


retorts of ifs adversarie yt “ie or ‘affected contempt 
foty pending the virulent 


uA ? 

est, so mint ‘with im- 
sehdods, as to render any 
; poet Notice. por 


Socrates would be sadly me raed, 
in this than he ever “dreamt of in his philosophy,” and that 
truth still kept her ancient station*at the bettomof a-well. 
He would find these virtuous vehicles of knowledge and in- 
formation made up ofiquack advertisements, drt 


ders, dreadful peetr 
ties ; in the latter ich he -w 
his old enemy Aristophanes ten 


redeeming sprinkling of his wit 1 
he lost in utter amazement to find tHat the very worst and 
most ignorant portion of the people (according to their own 
showing) had been, by some strange fatality, elevated to in- 
struct and amuse the rest. 

There are some subjects which if is neces bya 
slight stretch of cy, ora e exagg of lan-||. 
guage, in order to give them point and effect ; ve. ‘0 describe, 

_ just as it is, the manner in which editorial warfare is carried 

“on in the country papers of the United States, other words 
than what are to be found in Walker or Webster must be 
sought for; they are too a too weak to convey any idea 
of these Billingsgate personalities. 


@ “ A beggar in his driak 
Would not bestow such terms upon. his callet,” 


as the worthy conductors of the press think proper to bestow 
upon each other. Wherein the utility—the advantage of all 
this to the public, or what is more, to themselves, consists, is 
not easy to discover. If they are what they say they are, 
_ would it not be their policy to agree and keep it conceal- 
ed, and not blazon forth each other’s infamy to the world? 
And what has that world to do with their disreputable quar- 


We are not very sanguine in anticipations of any speedy 
and effectual change for the better in this world of ours; but 
we do think the time is fast coming when, with a few excep- 
tions, the:present race of public journals in the United States 
will be regarded with unqualitied contempt. There are al-|| 
ready symptoms of better things. Most of the city papers in || 
New-York, and indeed in all large towns, have lately amend- 
ed their ways considerably in this respect, though they were 
never one quarter so bad as their rural brethrons and there 
are several journals that are respectable and entertaining re- 
positories of news, knowledge, literature, and fashion, while 
their trifling disputes are conducted in a pleasant and gentle- 
manly spirit. Clashing interests and party views will always 
preserve some portion of personality in the world; but it 
would be more agreeable to all concerned to settle their little 
affairs of the :pen by good-natured raillery, light repartees, 
and polished sarcasms, such as pass in decent society, in pre- 
\ference to vulgar slang and porter-house figures of rhetoric. 
Let such contests be carried on like two gentlemen engaged in 
a bout at foils, in which both exert their utmost skill and im- 
genuity, in a friendly temper; and when a “ palpable hit” is 
given on either side, let it be courteously acknowledged, 

then try it again; and not like a couple of ragamuffins injthe 
street, who fight and tear themselves to So for the se- 
ment of the spectators. eye: 


v 


for it? the public of this day, as of yore, 


“care not a toss up 
Whether Mossop kick Barry or Barry kick Mossop ;"” 


and after locking on for some time, and amusing itself with 
the noise and sputter of the enraged belligerents, come to the 
conclusion that they are both contemptible creatures, and pay 
no further attention to the matter. In fact, nine-tenths of 
the papers have, by this degrading conduct, ina great measure 
tost the power of affecting character either by praise or cen- 
sure : there are many who pay no sort of attention either to 
what they say of public men or of each other; and if there 
are still those who, making a deduction of ninety-nine per 
cent., think “there must be some truth in what the fellow 


From ill air we take disease; frona ill company vices and im- 
perfections. 
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bribus|}Catholic church in 1667. 
; || were elevated to the rank of princes of the holy Roman em- 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES. yaks 
PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, 
PRINCE HOHENLOHE. 


Tue prevalence of superstition and fanaticism which still ex- 
ist in the world » notwithstanding all the boasting of the present 
enlightened state of society, is a subject for reflection at once 
astonishing and humiliating. It certainly affords matter for 
surprise that in the nineteenth century there should arise in- 
dividuals who seek to revive in their own persons all the in- 
credible fictions and gross unpositions practised during what 
is termed the “ dark ages;” and it is no less humiliating to 
human’ nature to find thousands of credulous believers in 
these pretended possessors of divine inspiration and superna- 
tural powers. 

Among those who have lately taxed human credulity, the 
subject of our present sketch stands pre-eminently conspicuous. 
The miraculous power he has claimed. of being able to cure 
diseases, however distant he may be separated from the objects 


~ |; who solicit his assistance, long rendered him an universal sub- 


ject of conversation, and we trust will plead a sufficient cause 
for introducing him among our list of celebrated characters. 
Prince Alexander Hohenlohe is Ee from one of the 
oldest families in Germany. His ancestors were among the 
first to embrace the reformed religion, but returned to the 
In 1744 the houses of Hohenlohe 


jj|pize. ‘They are divided into two reigning families or houses; 


\|those of Nevenstein and of Waldenburg, to the latter of which 


Prince Hohenlohe belongs. 
and a knight oi Malta. 

It appears from his biographer, father Baur, that it was not 
until the year 1821 that the prince gave any indication of pos- 
sessing the extraordinary powers he then laid claimto. Being 
at Wurzburgh at that period (1821,) he frequently preached 
and celebrated high mass, in the ordinary routine of his official 
duties as a dignitary of the catholic church. In the spring of 
jthat year he first commenced the performance of miraculous 
cures, He is described at this period as making the blind to 
see, the deaf to hear, and thelame to walk; of the entire truth 
of these statements no certain evidence can be given. Itis 
well known, however, to those at all conversant with i 
subjects, that the imagination strongly acted upon, is capa 
of producing temporary, and in some cases perfect cures, in 
y diseases incident'to the human species. A knowledge 
of this fact may perhaps satisfactorily explain most of the 
wonderful miracles attributed to this extraordinary man. Fol- 
lowing his biographer, we find that on the twenty-seventh of 
June, subsequent to his commencing his wonderful mission, 
that thirty-six individuals had been cured, and that on the 
following day the number was increased to sixty, among 
whom was the princess of Schwartzenberg, who had been 


He is one of the canons of Olmutz 


lame from her eighth to her seventeenth year. This lady is _ 


represented as being entirely cured by the prayers of Prince 
Hohenlohe. The reigning prince of Bavaria, who was deaf: 
was also restored to his hearing—the sight of a Madame 
Polzano was recovered, after many years suffering under an. 
entire extinction of that faculty. These miraculous doings 
ina catholic country, yery naturally produced great excitement 
and wonder, and the house of the prince was surrounded by 
thousands, from town and country who implored his interpo- 
sition on their behalf. It is needless to say that only a smail 
| portion of these received the expected aid—a strong proof of 
the absence of any real power of this self-inspired apostle, 
The fame of the prince had now spread over the continent, 

and we find him visiting various places, in all of which he is 
stated to have it proofs of his healing powers. On his re- 
turn to Wurzburgh crowds of eager afiplicants awaited his re- 
turn, and numerous cures are related to have been pe: 

one of which we will narrate, as exhibiting the ome 

effect produced on the people generally by these pomcnien 
miracles. Shortly after the prince’s arrival at Wurzburg a 
chaise drove up to the hotel in which he was residing, and it 


was immediately ascertained by the assembled crowd, that it ~ 


brought some poor creature in need of help, and actually a 
old man, by trade a butcher, was carried out of it in sh 
into the hotel, for all his members appeared so crippled that 
he could not be touched with hands. Many of the multitude 
exclaimed aloud, “If this man is cured the finger of God will 
be manifest ;” and all were full of expectation for the event, 
After some time a lady was heard in the hotel calling out of 
the window to those in the balcony of the adjoining house, 
“Good heavens! the man is cured! he can walk!” The 
crowd below were now more eager with expectation, when 


another lady called out to them, “Clear the way before - 


« 
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The man now made his ap- 
pearance and walked to the chaise, the mob shouting an ex- 


door, the man is coming out !” 


ulting pean to the honour of their successful apostle. The 
man after driving a little way stopped the coachman, desiring 
him to take him back to the prince, as through excessive joy 
he had forgotten to return him thanks. 

The miracles of the prince do not stop here, and it would far 
exceed our limits to chronicle them—neither time nor distance 
presented any obstacle to his wonder-working powers. He 
now established a certain day and hour wherein he would effect 
cures in any part of the world by the parties who desired his 
aid, joining him in prayer at these specified periods, and by 
placing an entire confidence in his abilities to cure them, they 
were to be restored. Many cases are cited by his followers of 
extraordinary cures having been performed by these means, 
which have drawn the attention of able and experienced men 
in the medical profession, who have examined the proofs ex- 
hibited in such cases; and the result of their labours has been 
a thorough conviction that imagination, acting upon credulous 
minds, has worked these pretended miracles. 

The prince has lately ceased his labours, induced, perhaps, 
by the exposure of some of his assumed claims for divine in- 
spiration. His popularity has also decreased with this relin- 
quishment of his miraculous powers, for a short time since 


his eye on the visible glories of creation with the most listless 
apathy. But should philosophy, the sage expositor of-na- 


|ture’s truths, in whose hands is the key to her temple, re- 


Jof the bird, or the butterfly which flutters in his grasp—the 


the public papers announced that one of the petty sovereigns | 


of Germany hadi interdicted him from visiting the territory 
over which he presided. 


iravagance of which it is difficult to determine whether the 
presumption of the prince, or the credulity of his followers is 
the most preposterous. H.* 
ee Se EE EY 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


- feels that the link in the chain of existences which connects 


NATURE. 


To him who, in the love of nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, shespeaks 
A various language.— Bryant. 


‘Tue carelessness with which most persons regard natural 
objects has often afforded matter for reflection to the philoso- 
phic mind. To one who is accustomed to look at nature with 
a keen and enraptured eye, this indifference to her works 
Seems, at first view, irreconcileable with that innate inquisi- 

veness so characteristic of mankind. While his own ear is 
filled with the melody of sweet voices—while his imagination 


catches the living echoes of that anthem which the morning! 


stars sang at creation’s birth; and while his soul expands as 
it expatiates amid the bright and varied scenes of this charm- 
ing world, his brother’s insensibility is to him a mystery. 
Every fibre in his own bosom is thrilling with delight as he 
Jooks abroad over the fair earth ; joyous and stirrmg percep- 
tions come thronging upon his mind; new and beautiful 
analogies are charming his fancy—but why is his brother un- 
moved? Is the power of sensation palsied, or are the heart- 
springs of gladness dried up within him? O no; but the 
spell of ignorance is upon him; he has not yet been initiated 
into the mysteries of creation. 

The effects of this spell are confined peel | to the great 
mass of the low and indigent. The wants attendant on theix 
humble condition must necessarily engross their chief atten- 
fion, and consequently very little time is left for the acquisi- 
tion of that knowlege which does not immediately tend to the 
yemoval of those wants. If nature is bountiful, they are satis- 
fied with her gifts, without investigating the wonderful econo- 
my. by which they are furnished. They are ignorant, in fact, 
of any such economy. The forms that spring up around 
them present nothing particularly curious or interesting to 
their view. They regard them as mere simple objects, not 


being aware that the most delicate mechanism and the most 


complex combination of elements obtain throughout their mi- 
nutest parts. ‘The novelty of strange and uncommon struc- 
tures that frequently interrupt the falgely-termed monotony 
of natural objects, or the plumage and note of an unknown 
bird, may for a moment elicit their attention and admiration ; 
but the duration and degree are far inferior to that which is 
excited by a raree-show. Here vulgar curiosity has its richest 
banquet; it finds a cabinet of wonders in the veriest gsewgaws 
of human ingenuity—the bead and the bracelet, the spangle 
and the ribbon, 

With this taste and under this obscuration of intellect, the 
rustic goes forth amidst the scenes of nature, in a measure 
unconscious of the living beatty that emanates from every 
object around him. The decorations of air and earth are to 

him charmless, mere blanks; while he plods on, treading 
down the flowers, prostrating the forests, drowning with some 
gaa strain the music of woods and waters, and shutting 


* 
— 


move the mist that is upon his vision, and enlighten him in 
the wonders of her operations, think you he would then re- 
main as indifferent as before ? As well might we suppose the 
blind man would continue insensible to the light, and the love- 
liness of material forms, were his eyes divested of their cata- 
racts. Explain to the school-boy the inimitable conformation 


relative adaptations of the organs of that tiny frame to sym- 
metry, elegance of movement, and sustentation of life, and he 
will slacken his careless hold, and gaze on the little prisoner 
with an admiration he never before experienced, At the same 
time, there will be a kind of awe mingled with his delight, 
when he discovers that he has been rudely handling the deli- 
cate work of a mysterious power, abounding with beauty and 
ingenuity—the work of a superior intelligence. ‘Teach the 
untutored, peasant also the phenemena of the,.yegetable sys- 


tem, unfold to his comprehension its absorbents and exhalents, 
Jits resources for the continuation of the species, and the chemi- 


cal processes which give to the autumn forests their gorgeous 


|colourings, and you open a new world to his astonished and} 


delighted mind, 
Now and then one of this benighted class breaks from the 
thraldom of ignorance, and dashing away the shackles and 


| the scales that bound and blinded him, sweeps forth like the 
Suchis a brief account of this modern apostle, in the ex- |} ¢ 


le to gaze with undazzled eye on the brightest irradiations 
of created things. Him poverty cannot re-fetter, or necessity 


|subdue. The thirst after the hidden fountains of knowledge 


is in his soul—the charm of curiosity impels him forward, and 


who shall stay him in hiscareer? Who let fall the curtain of 


oblivion between his searching vision and the far-stretching 
and glorious prospects to which he has been introduced? He 


him with the brute is lengthened, as the dominions of mind 
are extended, and the reach of thought approximates to the 
central and all-perfect intellect of the universe, Then swell 


the high aspirations for a still purer and more exalted state of} 


being as revelation after revelation is unfolded, until they be- 
come, as it were, a part of his existence—a well-spring of 


hope, joy, and solace, for ever gushing up fresh and full in his|} 


bosom. If indigence require him to toil for sustenance, he 


jects of his admiration. The melody of birds, brooks, and 
sentations of ever-varying landscapes. As he plies the axe 
or the sickle, fancy is busied with her enchantments, and 
imagination, as she passes her fairy creations before his mind, 
divests labour of half its weariness. In the forest or the field 
the muses are his companions, and their inspiration is not 
unfrequently bodied forth in many a care-dispelling song. In 
the lonely and retired glens of the mountains he is not alone, 
for nature is with him; and in the hush of their awful soli- 
tudes he hears her deep voice, and bears himself reverent- 
ly as in the sphere of some august presence. Every season 
and every clime have charms for him. The alternations of 
light and darkness, tempest and calm, all seasons and all 
places, are teeming with interest. He becomes the adopted 
of nature, and is admitted to her most intimate familiarity. 
His mind seizes upon her truths as by the power of intuition, 
and he looks through the mysteries of her operations with the 
perspicacity of a higher intelligence. His countenance exhi- 
bits rouge slightest trace of that stupid indifference to her 
charms which originates in ignorance, and characterises the 
vacant mien of the multitude; but its every lineament is in- 
stinct with a noble and joyous expression. “Such were Shaks- 
peare and Burns, men of humble birth, who, unacquainted 
with classic lore and the ac¢umulated treasures of philosophy, 
scanned nature with an aceniacy of perception, depth of 
comprehension, and ardency of iove, unsurpassed by that of 
the most favoured votaries of science. She presented herself 
before them in her unrobed loveliness, and they needed not 
the teachings of the schools to portray to the life the graces 
and the glories of their divinity. They were guided by a 
greater than all human masters—the power of an inborn and 
infallible taste. But such instances are rare. The generality 
of mankind, including many of the rich and the learned, pass 
on through life encircled by beautiful things and yet ignorant 


of their beauties, and unsusceptible of those pure and enno-} 


bling pleasures that spring from a knowledge of the charms 
which nature has lavished around them. Proteus. 


Poverty whets the genius—opulence blunts it. When the 
stomach is empty, the body becomes all spirit—when full, the 
{spirit hecomes all bedy. 


| breath of God has issued, and they are dispersed.” 


| design, as a truce had bee 


goes cheerfully. to:his task, for his lebours are among the ob- ang France, at that time the perpetual rival of Spain, was so 


‘THE SPANISH ARMADA. » 

Tuts far-famed but unsuccessful expedition against Eng - 
land, during the reign of Elizabeth, has proved a prolific theme 
for the historian, the novelist, and the dramatist. The well- 
known motto “Affavit Deus, et dissipantur,” took its rise 
from this occasion, being impressed on the medal which was 
struck by order of Elizabeth, in commemoration of the dis: 
persion of this formidable squadron. In English, ‘The 
Perhaps 
a few particulars of this important event may not be uninter- 
esting to the readers of the New-York Mirror. 

The celebrated English navigator, Drake, (the history of 
whose voyages and successful depredations on the Spanish 
possessions, has sharpened the innate cupidity of many a 
school-boy, and probably made more sailors than even the 
romance of Robinson Crusoe itself, ) was about that time, 1587, 


‘in all his glory, at the very acmé of his successful career. 


While the king of Spain, Philip II., was secretly meditating 


his great design against England, and had actually commenced 


his preparations, the daring Drake destroyed a whole fieet of 
transports at Cadiz, laden with ammunition and naval stores. 
He also ravaged the western coast, insulted Lisbon, and took 
}a rich carrack, laden with treasure and papers of great im- 
portance. By this short expedition, the means of which had 
been furnished by the London merchants, the naval prepara- 


tions of Spain were disconcerted, the proposed expedition 


against England was retarded twelve months, and the quce: 


had leisure to take more secure measures gainal that fortn a 


dable invasion. 


Cavendish had also, in the same year, committed great de- 


predations on the Spaniards in the South Sea; having taken 
many vessels richly laden. On his return to England, he 
entered the river Thames in a kind of triumph, the atyle of 
which, however, betrayed a little of the coxcomb. His marin- 
ers and soldiers were clothed in silk, his sails were of damask, 
and his topsail cloth-of-gold! And well could he afford ‘euch 


extravagance, for his prizes were the richest that had ever been i 


brought into England. 2 
Provoked by these hostilities on the part of Blizab 


had for a considerable timeyand very naturally too, red 
|a secret and violent desire ae Th period 1 he 
had chosen for this purpose was lias Mbirable to his 


as ‘pecu 
Rotcipetdoinact' with the Turks ; 


ehigee 2 PEs j , ; | distracted with intestin ti ‘ 
branches is in his.ear, while his eyo issfilled. with, the fair pre- ee Cae Re 


‘be apprehended from that quarter. 

Philip’s» preparations had been, for some time, conducted 
with studied secrecy and reserve; but no sooner was his reso: 
lution fully formed, than every part'of his extensive empire 
ee ded with 4 noise of armaments. All his ministers, 
generals, and admirals, were employed in forwarding the de- 
sign. Accordingly the plans were laid and measures were 
taken in all the ports of Sicily, Naples, Spain, and Portugal, 
for fitting out such a fleet and embarcation as had never be- 
fore had its equal in Europe. The Spaniards, ostentatious of 
their power, and clothed with vain hope, had already denomi: 
nated their navy the “invincible armada.” Superstition, too, 
added her fanatic but powerful aid. Papal bulls, denouncing 
perdition to Elizabeth and her abettors, accompanied the 
squadron; and a consecrated banner from Rome waved over 
the heads of these new crusaders. 'The grand and ultimate 
object of the whole expedition was the overthrow of the protes- 
tant religion in England, and the re-uniting the whole chris: 
tian world in the catholic communion. 

On the twenty-ninth of May, 1588, this formidable flotilla, 
consisting of one hundred and sixty vessels, with about thirty 
hotaane men, including soldiers, mariners, and’ galley -slaves, 


the whole under the command of the duke of Medina, set sail 
In the mean time an army of ‘fifty-four thou- © 


from Lisbon. 
sand men was assembled in the Netherlands, and kept in 
readiness to be transported into England as soon.as the invaders 
had effected a landing. But if omens are to be trusted, the 
very commencement.of the expedition was indicative of ifs 
ultimate defeat; for the next day after the fleet left Lisbon it 
was dispersed by a violent storm, so that some of the smallest 
ships were sunk, whilst the others took shelter in the Gironde. 
As soon as the armada was refitted, however, it sailed again 
towards the English coast, and arrived in the channel on the 
nineteenth of July. Here it disposed itself in the form of a 
crescent, extending to the distance of seven miles from the ex 
tremity of one division to that of the other. 

The English admiral (Lord Howard of Effingham) had 
just time to get out of port, when he saw the “invincible 
armada” in full sail ; “and yet,” says the Italian Bentivoglio, 


“advancing witha slow motion, asif fhe ocean groaned with 
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timent—“ Aflavit Deus,jet dissipantur.” 


vand June, what “sweet fifteen,” in the age of woman, is to 


» sife, but the hope (or the fear) of to-morrow? April, then, is} 


. ede 


supporting, and the winds were tired with impelling so enor- 
mous a weight.” As the armada proceeded up the channel, 
‘Sffingham with the English fleet, consisting of one hundred 
and fifty sail, gave orders to avoid a close fight, but to skirmish 
with the larger ships of the Spanish fleet, which it continued 
to do for six days. The armada having reached Calais, cast 
anchor before that place, to await the arrival of the prince of} 
Parma, who wasto join them with a powerful force from the 
Flemish ports. While they lay rather confusedly in this 
position, Effingham, by a successful stratagem, despatched 
eight of his smaller ships filled with combustibles, one after 
another, into the midst of the enemy, and thus alarmed them 
to such a degree that they immediately cut their cables and 
betook themselves to flight with the greatest disorder and pre- 
Gpitation. On the following morning they were attacked 
by the whole English fleet, who took about a dozen of their 
largest ships and damaged several others. 

Discomfited and disheartened, the Spanish admiral seeing 
the “invincible armada” in imminent danger of being totally 
destroyed, prepared to return homeward; but as the wind 
opposed his passage through the chammel, and the English 
vessels harassed his retreat, he determined to sail northward, 
and making the tour of the island, to proceed along the Atlan- 
tic ocean. . The English fleet, however, continued in pursuit, 
and if their ammunition had not failed them, the whole armada 


must’ have been compelled to surrender at discretion ; and in- 


ed the duke of Medina was preventéd from so doing merely 
the advice of his confessor, The event, however, proved 
most equally fatal to the Spaniards; a violent tempest arose 
after they had passed the Orkneys, and the mariners, unable 
to govern their unwieldy ships, yielded to the fury of the 
storm, and allowed their vessels to drive either on the western 
isles of Scotland, or on the coast of Ireland, where they were 
miserably wrecked, At length, after the experience of inex- 
pressible humiliation and distress, the shattered fleet, consist- 
ing of less than half its number, returned to Spain. The 
priests who had consecrated the ships, and who had frequent- 
ly and confidently foretold the infallible success of this holy 
crusade, perplexed in accounting for its~ failure, at last dis- 


covered that all the calamities of the Spaniards had proceeded 
from their allowing the infidel Moors to live among them ! Not 
so the virgin queen of England. She attributed the event to 


the right source, and- in testimony of her gratitude caused a 
medal to be struck with an inscription expressive of that sen- 
We 


SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


APRIL, . a. eel 
“py MISS MARY RUSSEL MITFORD, i 


* “« No joyless forms shall regulate 
Our living calendar: 
We from to-day, my friend, will date 
The opening of the year.”’ 


‘ Love, now an universal birth, 
~ From heart to heart is stealing 
Fromearth to man, from man to cartir.”’ 


if 
Apri is come—“ proud—pied April’—and “hath put a 
spirit of youth im every thing.” Shall ovr portrait of her, 
then, alone lack that spirit?. No—not if words can speak 
the feelings from which they spring. “Spring!’ See how 
the name comes uncalled for—asif to hint that it should have 
stood in* the’ place of “ April!’ But April is spring—the 
only spring month that we possess in this egregious climate of 
ours, Letus, then, make the most of it. an 
April is at once the most juvenile of all the months, and the 
most feminine, never knowing her own mind for a day together. 
Fickle as a fond maiden with her first lover; coying it with 
the young sun till he withdraws his beams from her, and then 
bs, co till she gets them back again.  High-fantastical as'| 
the seething wit of a poet, that sees a world of beauty grow- 
ing beneath his hand, and fancies that he has created it; 
whereas, it is it has created him a poet: for it is nature that 
makes April, not April nature. April is, doubtless, the sweet- | 
est month of all the year; partly because it ushers in the 
May, and partly for its own sake—so far as any thing can be 
valuable without reference to-any thing else. It is to May 


x 


passion-stricken eighteen, and perfect two and twenty. It is 
to the confirmed summer, what the previous hope of joy is to 
the full fruition—what the boyish dream of love is to love 
itself. It is, indeed, the month of promises; and what are 
twenty performances compared with one promise? When a 
promise of delight is fulfilled, itis over and done with; but 
while it remains a promise, it remains a hope: and what is all 


worth two Mays, because it tells tales of May in every sigh | 
that it breathes, and every tear that it lets fall. It is the har- 
binger, the herald, the promise, the prophecy, the foretaste of 
all the beauties that are to follow it—of all, and more—of all 
the delights of summer, and ail the “ pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance of glorious” autumn. It is fraught with beauties itself 
that no other month can bring before us, and 
‘Tt bears a glass which shows us many more.’’ - 

As for April herself; her life is one sweet alternation of smiles, 
and sighs, and tears—and tears, and sighs, and smiles—till it 
is consummated at last in the open laughter of May. It is 
like, in short, it ig like nothing in the world but “an April 
day.” And her charms—but really I must cease to look upon 
the face of this fair month generally, lest, like a painter in the 
presence of his mistress, I grow too enamoured to give a cor- 
rect resemblance. I must gaze upon her sweet beauties one 
by one, or I shall never be able to think and treat of her in 
any other light than that of the spring ; which is a mere ab- 
straction, délightfulto think of, but, like all other abstractions, 
not to be depicted or described. 

Before I proceed to do this, however, let me inform the 
reader that what I have hitherto said of April, and may yet 
have to say, is intended to apply not to this or that April in 
particular—not to April eighteen hundred and twenty-four, 
or fourteen, or-thirty-four; but to April par excellence—that 
is to say, what April (‘‘not to speak it profanely”) ought | 
be. In short, I have no intention of being personal in my 
remarks; and if the April which I am describing should 
happen to differ, in any essential particulars from the one in 
whose presence I am describing it, neither the month nor the 
reader must regard this as a covert libel or satire. The truth 
is, that, for what reason I know not—whether to put to shame 
the predictions of the Quarterly Reviewers, or to punish us 
islanders for our manifold follies and “iniquities, or from any 
quarrel, as of old, between Oberon and Titania—but certain it 
is that, of late 


‘ Theseasons alter ; hoary-headed frosts 

Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose ; 

And on old Hyems’ thin and icy crown 

An odorous cbaplet of sweet summer buds 

Is, as in mockery, set; the spring, the summer, 
The chilling autumn, angry winter, change 

Their wonted liveries; and th’ amazed world, 

By their increase,now knows not which is which.’’ 


It is of April, then, as she is when nature is in her happiest 
mood, that Iam now to speak; and we will take her in the 
prime of her life, and our first place of rendezvous shall be 
the open fields, = : 

What a sweet flush of new green has started up to the face 
of this meadow! And the new-born daisies that stud it here 
and: there, give it the look of an emerald sky powdered with 
snowy stars. In making our way between them to yonder 
hedge-row, that divides the meadow from the little copse that 
lines one side of it, let us not take the shortest way, but keep 
religiously to the little footpath—for the young grass is as yet 
too tender tobear being trod upon. I have been hitherto very 
chary of cope the poets in these pleasant papers; be- 
cause they are people that if you give them an inch, even in 
a span-look essay of this kind, always endeavour to Jay hands 
on the whole of it, They are like the young cuckoos, that if 
once they get hatched within a nest, always contrive to oust 
the natural inhabitants. But when the daisy—“la douce 
Marguerite”—is in question, how can I refrain from pronounc- 
ing a blessing on the bard who has, by his sweet praise of this 
“unassuming common-place of nature,” revived that general 
love for it, which, until lately, was confined to the hearts of 
“the old poets,” and of those young poets of all times, the 
little children? But I need not do this; for he has his reward 
already, in the fulfilment of that prophecy with which he 
closes his address to his darling flower : 


“Thy long-lost praise thou shalt regain; 
Dear shalt thou be to future men, 
As in old time.’’ 


See, upon the sloping sides of this bank beneath the hedge- 
row, what companies of primroses are dedicating their pale 
beauties to the pleasant breeze that blows over them, and look- 
ing as faint withal as if they had senses that could “ache” at 
the rich, sweetness of the hidden violets that are growing here 
and there among them. The intermediate spots of the bank 
are now nearly covered from sight by the various green weeds 
that sprout up every where, and begin to fill the interstices be- 
tween the lower stems of the hazel, the hawthorn, the sloe, 
the eglantine, and the woodbine, that unite their friendly arms 
together above, to form the natural enclosure—that prettiest 
feature in our English scenery—or at least that which com- 
municates a picturesque beauty to all the rest. Of the above- 
named shrubs, the hazel, you sce, is scarcely as yet in leaf; 


oe 


good, but the hope of good? What is every to-day of our 
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the scattered leaves of the woodbine, of a dull purplish green, 
are fully spread; the sloe is in blossom, offering a pretty lat 
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scentless imitation of the sweet hawthorn-bloom that is to 
come next month ; this latter is now vigorously putting forth 
its crisp and delicate filligree-work of tender green, tipped 
with red; and the eglantine, or wild rose, in all its imnocent 
varieties, is opening its green hands as if to welcome the sun. 
Entering the little copse which this enclosure separates from — 
the meadows, we shall find, on the ground, all the low and 
creeping plants pushing forth their various-shaped leayes— 
stars, fans, blades, fingers, fringes, and a score of other fanei- 
ful forms ; and some of them bearing flowers. Among these 
are the wood-anemone, the wood-sorrel, and the star of Beth- 
lehem ; also the primrose is to be found here, but not so rich 
and full-blown: as on the open sunny bank, Overhead, and 
level with our hands and eyes, we find all the young forest 
trees (except the oak) in a kind of half-dress—like so many 
village maidens, in their trim bodices, and with their hair in 
papers. Among these are conspicuous the graceful bireh, 
hanging its head like a half-shamefaced, half-affected damsel ; 
the trim beech, spruce as a village gallant dressed for the fair > 
the rough-rinded elm, grave and sedate-looking, even in its 
youth, and already bespeaking the future “ green-robed senator 
of mighty woods.” These, with the white-stemmed ash, the 
alder, the artificial-looking hornbeam, and theas yet bare oak, 
make up this silent but happy company, who are to stand 
here on the same spot all their lives, looking upwards to the 
clouds, and the stars, and downwards to the star-like: flowers, 
till we and our posterity (who pride ourselves on our superiority 
over them) are laid in that earth of which they alone are the 
true inheritors. But who ever heard of choosing a warm April 
morning to moralize in? Let us wait till winter for that, and 
in the mean time pass out of this pleasant little copse, and make 


.our way windingly towards the home garden. : 


If the garden, like the year, is not now absolutely at its 
‘-* is perhaps better ; inasmuch as.a pleasant promise b 
half performed partakes of the best parts of both promise ani 
performance. Now all is neatness and finish—or ought to be; 
for the weeds have not yet begun to make head—the annual 
flower seeds are all sown—the divisions and changes among 
the perennials, and the removings and plantings of the shrubs, 
have all taken place. 'The walks, too, have all been turned 
and freshened, and the turf has begun fo receive its regular 
rollings and mowings. Among the bulbous-rooted perennials, 
all that were not in flower during the last two months, are so 
now ; and thoughin March we (somewhat prematurely) took 
a final leave of the tulip, the hyacinth, the daffodil, the various 


kinds of narcissus, &c. yet if the season, up to the commence- _ 


ment of this month, has been seasonable, we may encounter 
them still, if due care has been taken in the planting and 
tending of them. Indeed the richest and rarest kinds of tulip 
are scarcely yet in blow. But what we are chiefly to look for 
now are the fibrous rooted and herbaceous perennials. There 
is not one of these that has not awoke from its winter dreams, 
and put on at least the’half of its beauty. A few of them’ 
venture to display all. their attractions at this time, from 
wise fear of that dangerous rivalry which they must be com 
tent to encounter if they were to wait for a month longer ; for 
a pretty villager might as well hope to gain hearts at Almack’s 


rd 


as a demure daisy or a modest polyanthus think to secure its ae 4 
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due attention in the presence of the glaring peonies, flaunting ¥ 


roses, and towering lilies of May and midsummer. Ig 
the shrubs that form the enclosing belt of the flower-garden, | 
the lilac is in full leaf, and loaded with its heavy branches of 
bloom-buds ; the con:mon laurel, if it has reached its flower- 
ing age, is hanging out its meek modest flowers, preparatory 


to putting forth its vigorous summer shoots; the larch has on ~ 


its hairy tufts of pink, stuck here and there among its deli- 
cate threads of green. But the great charm of this month, 
both in the open country and the garden, is undoubtedly the 
infinite green which pervades it every where, and which we 
had best gaze our fill at while we may—as it lasts but a little 
while—changing in a few wecks into an endless variety of 
shades and tints, that are equivalent toas many different eo- ° 
lours, It is this, and the budding forth of every living member 
of the vegetable world after its long winter death, that in fact 
constitutes the spring ; and the sight of which affects us in the 
manner it does, from various causes—chiefly moral and o 
ciated ones—but one of which is unquestionably physical: 
mean the sight of so much tender. green, after the eye has 
been condemned to look for months and months on the mere 
negation of all colour, which prevails in winter in our climate: » 
The eye feels cheered, cherished, and regaled by this colour, 
as the tongue does by a quick and pleasant taste, after having 
long palated nothing but. tasteless and insipid things. This 
is the principal charm of spring, no doubt. “But another, and. 
one that is scarcely second to this, is the bright flush of blos- 
soms that prevails over and almost hides every thing else, in. 
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the fruit-garden and orchard.” What exquisite differences, 
and distinctions, and resemblances, there are abies 3 the 
various blossoms of the fruit-trees; and no less in their gene- 
ral effect than in their separate details. The almond-blossom, 
which comes while the tree is quite bare of leaves, is.of a bright 
blush-rose colour; and when they are fully blown, the tree, if 
it has been kept to a compact head instead of being permitted 
-to straggle, looks like one huge rose, magnified by some fairy 
magic, to deck the bosom of some fair giantess. The various 
kinds of plum follow—the blossoms of which are snow-white, 
and as full and clustering as those of the almond. The peach 
and nectarine, which are now in full bloom, are unlike either 
of the above ; and their sweet effect, as if growing out of the 
hard bare wall, or the rough wooden paling, is peculiarly pret- 
ty. They are of a deep blush colour, and.of a delicate. bell- 
shape—and their divisions open or shut, as the cherishing sun 
reaches or recedes from them. But perhaps the bloom that 
is richest and most promising in its general appearance, is that 
of the cherry, clasping its white honours all,round the long 
straight branches, from heel to point, and not letting a leaf or 
bit of stem be seen, except the three or four leaves that come as 
a green finish at the extremity of each branch. The pear blos- 
som is also very rich and full; but the apple (loveliest of all !) 
is scarcely as yet open. 

Iam afraid we must now turn away, however reluctantly, 
from the restiof those sweet sights that April presents to us in 
the country, or we shall leave ourselves neither space nor ineli- 
nation to glance at its other claims elsewhere. But we must 
first listen for a moment to the spring melody that now breaks 
involuntarily from the love-inspired hearts of the happy birds. 
And first let us hearken to the cuckoo, shooting out its soft 
and mellow, yet powerful voice, till it seems to fill the whole 
concave of the heavens with its two mysterious, notes—the 
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don, and see what this happy season is producing there; for 
to leave thewery heart of the country, and cast ourselves at 
once into the very heart of the town, would belikely to put us 
into a temper not suited to the time. Now, on Palm Sunday, 
regne girls (youths and maidens have now-a-days got above 
so childish a practice) may be met early in the morning, in 
blithe, but breakfastless companies, sallying forth towards the 
pretty outlets about Hampstead and Highgate, on the one side 
the water, and Camberwell and Clapham on the other, all of 
which they imagine to be “the country,” there to sport away 
the pleasanthours till dinner-time, and then return honie with 
joy im their hearts, endless appetites in their stomachs, and 
bunches of the sallow willow with its silken bloom-buds in 
their hands, as trophies of their travels. 

Now, at last, the Easter week is arrived, and the poor have 
for once in the year the best of it; setting all things, but their 
own sovereign will, at a wise defiance. The journeyman who 
works on Easter Monday, even though he were a tailor itself, 
should lose his caste, and be sent to the coventry,of mechanics, 
wherever that may be. In fact, it cannot happen. On Eas- 
ter Monday ranks change places—Jobson is as good as Sir 
John—the “rude mechanical” is; “monarch of all he sur- 
veys” from the summit of Greenwich-hill; and when he thinks 
fit to say, “It is our royal pleasure to be drunk!” who shall 
dispute the proposition? Not I, for one. When our English) 
mechanics accuse their betters of oppressing them, the said 
betters should reverse the old appeal, and refer from Philip 
sober to Philip drunk; and then nothing mgre could be said. 
But now, they have no betters, even in their own notion of 
the matter. And, in the name of all that is transitory, envy 
them not their brief supremacy! It will be over before the 
end of the weck, and they will be as eager to return to their 


most primitive of musical melodies. Who can listen to tho 
no x the first time in spring, and not feel his sehool-day: 
come back to him—and not, as he did then, 

eee ee 
“ In ast, cil lecotnd sky?” 

But he will look in vain; for lucky—(or rather; wnlucky, to 
my thinking) is he who has ever seen a cuckoo—for they are 
the shyest of all birds. I saw one once, for the first time, last 
May, flutter heavily out of.an old hawthorn bush, and flur 
awkwardly across the meadow, as I was listening in rapt at- 
tention tails lonely voice ; and I fear that the sight will, for 
the future, take away all the mystery of the sound, and with 
pe best half of its beauty. 

“If we happen to be wandering forth on a warm still even- 
ing, during the last week in this month, and passing near a 
road-side orchard, or skirting a little copse in returning from 
our twilight ramble, or sitting listlessly on a lawn near some 
thick plantation, waiting for bed-time, we may chance to be 
startled from our meditations (of whatever kind they may be) 
‘by a sound, issuing from among the distant leaves. That is 
the nightingale’s voice. The cold spells of 
kept him so long tongue-tied, and frozen the deep fountains of 
yield before the mild breath of spring, and he is volu- 
ble once more. It is as if the floodwof song had been swelling 

ith is breast ever since it last ceased to flow, and was 


now gus forth uncontrollably, and as if he had no will to 
control it : for when it does stop fora space, it is suddenly, as 
if for want of breath. In our climate the nightingale seldom 


sings above six weeks; beginning usually the last week in 
April. I mention this beeause few are aware of it; and many 
who would be delighted to hear him, do not think of going to 
listen to his song till after it has ceased. I believe it is never 
fo be heard after the young are hatched. 


There are severalother singers that make their debit in the 
bird-concerts this month. But as their song is not peculiar 
to this period, and we have still many things to attend to that 
are, we must pass them by for the present, In fact, we must 
quit the country altogether, as the country; first, however, 


tices, angling. No , “lordly man,” first begins to set his 
“wit to a simple fish; and having succeeded in attracting it to 
his lure, watches it for a space floundering about in its crystal 
waters, in the agonies of death; and when he is tired of this 
sport, drags it to the green bank, among the grass, and moss, 
and wild flowers, and stains them all with its blood !*_ The 
Tt may be sure that, I would willingly have re- 
er from forcing upon the attention this hateful 
mid such scenes and objects as we have 
ating; but I was afraid that my silence 
might have seemed to give consent to it. 

We must now transport ourselves to th 


frained altog 


irons of Lon- 


ter iat hed / ing away the greater part of his quarter’s savings, without 
d 4 


labour as they now are to escape from it; for the only thing 
at an Englishman, whether high or low, cannot endure pa- 
ently for a week together, is, unmingled amusement, , At 
this time, however, hes determined to. try. Accordingly, on 
Easter Monday all the narrow lanes and blind alleys of our 
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ing that the said mammas, and papas return the compliment 
during all the rest of the year. Now, not even a sceptical 
apprentice but is religiously persuaded of the merits of Good- 
Friday, and the propriety of its being so called—since it pro- 
cures him two Sundays in the week instead of one. Finally, 
now, exhibitions of paintings court the public attention, and 
obtain it, in every quarter, on the principle, I suppose, that 
the eye has, at this season of the year, a natural hungering 
and thirsting after the colours of the spring leaves and flowers, 
and rather than not meet with them at all, it is content to 
find them on painted canvass ! New Monthly. - 
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Voluntary Evile.—A paragraph, with these initial words, is 
now going the rounds of the papers, stating, that a beautifu 
and accomplished young lady, an orphan, from the south, has 
lately taken the veil, and gone into seclusion for life, at the 
Ursuline convent, Mount Benedict, resigning a large fortune: — 
to the disposal of the priests. We notice this article, not 
doubt its authenticity, for such things have happened before ; 
not to censure the young lady, for she, no doubt, acted from 
the purest motives; neither to intimate a suspicion of any 
undue influence on the part of those who now have the dis- 
posal of her fortune, but simply to state our conviction, that 
such a step by an individual of either'sex, or of any religious . 
persuasion, arises from a mistaken idea of duty. A life of 
solitary piety is no where suggested in the scriptures, while 
almost every precept of the gospel inculeates a life of busy 
active benevolence; a faithful discharge of our duties 7x the — 
world instead of a withdrawal from it. We venture to say, 
that not.one of the christian precepts can be properly fulfilled 
in a lifeofseclusion.. Man was not created for the sake of 
himself alone, but for the sake of others; not merely to seek 
his own individual good, but the good of those around him : 
“To find a heaven by helping others there.”’ 


metropolis pour forth their dingy denizens in the suburban 
fields and villages, in search of the said amusement, which is 
plentifully provided for them by another class, even less envia- 
ble than the one on whose patronage they depend ; for of all 
callings, the most melancholy is that of purveyor of pleasure 
to the poor. ,During the Monday our determined holiday- 
maker, as in duty bound, contrives, by the aid of a little or’ 
not a little artificial stimulus, to be happy in a tolerably exem- 


to-day, because he felt himself so yesterday. On the Wed- 
nesday he cannot tell what has come to him, but every ten 
minutes he wishes himself at home, where he never goes but 
to sleep. On Thursday he finds out the secret, that he is 
heartily sick of doing nothing, but is ashamed to confess it; 
and then what is the use of going to work before his money 
is spent? On Friday he swears that he is a fool for throw- 


having any thing to show for it, and gets gloriously drunk with 
the rest, to prove his words; passing the pleasantest night of 
all the week in a watch-house, And on Saturday, after thank- 
ing “his worship” for his good advice, of which he does not 
remember a word, he comes to the wise determination that, after 
all, there is nothing like working all day long in silence, and 
at night spending his earnings and his breath in beer and 


politics! So much for the Easter week of a London holiday- 
maker. o3 
But there isa sport belonging to Easter Monday, which is 


not confined to the lower classes, and which, fun forbid that 
I should pass over silently. If the reader has noty during his 
boyhood, performed the exploit of riding to the turn-out of the 
stag on Epping Forest; following the hounds all day long, at 
a tespectful distance ; returning home in theevening, with 
the loss of nothing but his hat, his hunting whip, and his 
horse--not to mention a portion of his nether person; and 
finishing the day by joining the Lady Mayoress’g ball at. the 
Mansion-house; if the readér ‘has’ not ‘done all this va 
boy, I will not tantalize him by expatiating on the superiority 
of those who have. And if he has done it, I need not tell) 
him that he has no cause to envy his friend who escaped with 
a flesh wound from the fight of Waterloo; for there is a 
pin to choose between them % 


gdary‘manner, On the Tuesday, ho jwiteies Hansel? happy j 


If this be admitted it necessarily follows that he or she who 
withdraws from the world forthe mere selfish purpose of 
promoting their own individual happiness, is as marl cul- 
rae as the soldier that deserts his colours. The crown is 
promised to the victor in the trials and temptations of a useful 
and active life, not to him who shrinks from the contest, and 
retires from the field. In our opinion, the wife and mother 
who faithfully discharges the duties of these two endearing 
and sacred characters, does more for the-eause of true reli 
gion than all the nuns that ever took the veil. Such a wo 
man is the “good and faithful servant that has been faith- 
ful over many things ;” while she who weakly shrinks from 
venturing on these duties, openly disobeys the first recorded 
command. She may have muc. , but very little practi- 
cal religion. : , 


Historical Painting.-A western artist, Mr. Hervieu, has _ 


the landing of La Fayette at Cincinnati. This picture, six- 
teen feet by twelve, is the fruit of eighteen months’ labour. 
Amongst the figures represented in it, there are filty portraits, 
which are stated to be so accurate that all the faces are imme- 
diately recognised. There are two or these portraits; says the 
Evening Post, to which particular interest attaches. One is 


that of Wyeth, who aided in throwing the tea overboard 
imBost our, and whodied at Cincinnati during the Jast 
summer. The other is of a German woman, who gavelto La 


Fayette, as he came out of the prison of Olmutz, a cup of 
milk and a three franc piece, and who, by a‘singular coinci- 
dence, was one of the multitude who assembled, on the shore 
at Cincinnati to welcome the nation’s guest on his arrival af 
that city. The artist hasavailed himself of this event by intro- 
ducing the good German woman in the costume of her countrys 


Summer Retreats.—The neighbourhood of this city can 
boast of a number of rural and pleasant public places, where 
the feeble ad retire for the SS of health, and the 
weary and €are-worn citizen forget his sorrows amid’ the 
charms ofinature. Among these the mansion at Orange 
Springs, wthich is but a short distance, offers as many induces 
ments as perhaps can be met with in one situation. ie 


Mrs. Read.—A number of inquiries having been ‘made re- 


I have little to tell the teader in regazd to London. ex-} 
clusively this month; which ig lucky, because I have left 
myself less than no space at all to tell itjin. I must mention, 
however, that now is heard in her streets the prettiest of all 
the cries which are peculiar to them—‘“ Come buy my prim- 
roses !’—and but for which the Londoners would have no 


rose with his blood.”"—G@rahkam. 
a 


idea that spring was at hand. Now, spoiled children make 


Specting the residence of this lady, recommended in a late 
number of the Mirror for her skill in teaching the piano-forte, 
we take occasion to say that she may be seen at No. 195 
Orange, a few doors above Broome-street. 


Remarkable.—A young man is now living at Seville who 
is quite blind during the day, and cannot walk the stree 
without a guide, but who can see perfectly well at night, whem, 


| fools” of their mammas and papas; which is but fairy see- hit is nearly dark, so as to be able'toread the smallest character, 
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arrived at Washington with a picture, the subjectof which is ad 
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LOVE IS LIKE A LITTLE BEE. 


AS SUNG BY MADAME VESTRIS—MUSIC BY x =e WEST, 


hour; Love is like 


Qd—Love is like a sunheam too, and like the stars of night, 
Like tear, a smile, a sigh, a mis’ry and delight, 


And love it is like ev’ry thing, and yet like nothing too: 
Then what is love? ah, no one knows, not either [ nor you. 


Love is like a little bee, that rifles ev’ry flower, 


Love is like a blighted rose, &c. ° 


= : 
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CHARADE., 


Name me my first—it is ever near, 
Dweller of earth, through thy brief career ; 

; ‘T'urn where thou wilt by darkness or day, 

» This fiend.shall spectre thy varied way ; 

None from the power of his spell can save, 

Twin of thy birth it shall frown at thy grave. 

It comes like acloud o'er the rich soft light 

Of hope’s free.smile when her eye is bright, 

ill the bedilthat cheered the wanderer on, 
rembles a mongaamend then is gone; 

Tis the iron which pierces the captive’s soul— 

The viper that lurks at ambition’s goal— 

>Tis the worm that lies hid in the heart for aye, 

Heting. love’s fresh sweet buds away— 

The canker of beauty slow wasting her bloom— 

The shadow of death that points to the tomb. 

_ Name’ me my last—he comes at the call, 

And around his brow for a coronal, 

‘The halo of glory is proudly set, 

But mark thou, passion has darkened it. 

Where is the battle and where the storm ? 

There shalt thou view his terrible form ; 

Where sweeps the ship through the rolli a? 

With the gloom and the tempest there wends he; 

Where fails the bear mid the polar waste ? 

Far on is his chainless footstep traced. 

Look o’er the earth’s far-reaching length ; 

And the sullen deep in its giant strength; 

Lookto the sun in his kingly march, 

Look to the night’s resplendent arch, 
Planets and moons round its azure wall— 

He hath numbered, and meted, and bounded all. 
Name me my whole—'tis a sound to dwell 

im the dreamy depths of a peri’s shell; 

_ Asilvery, clear, and harp-like tone, 

‘Sweet as our chee dreams wre known. 
Call me that name—she comes in hér pride, .* 
And Mes throng by her vestal te 

$ While the dimpled loves, in their circling play; 

Carpet with dewy flowers her way. . 

Where is the tear for the erring shed ? 

Where the couch for the dying spread ? 

Where is breathed the requiem prayer 

For the parted spirit? she is there! 

Whose is worth’s exhaustless mine ? 

Whose is friendship’s holiest, shrine 2 

Whose is love’s undying flame? 

Beauty and purity ? name her name, 

{Solution in our next.] 
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Cicero’s FAMILY sEAT.—There is a town in Italy, belong- 
ing tothe kingdom of Naples, ten miles north of Casano, 
éalled Arpine, This was the ancient Arpinum, situated to the 


# 


left of the river Liris, and fot being the birth-place of 
C. Marius and Cicero, two citizens, who, as Pompey said in 
a public speech, each in his turn preserved Rome from ruin. 
The territory of Arpinum was rude and mountainous, and 
Cicero applies to it Homer’s description of Ithaca— 

Qa. “*Tisrough indeed, yet breeds a generous race.” 
ero’8 family seat was about three miles from the town, in 


a situation extremely pleasant, and well adapted to the nature 


of that beautiful climate. It was surrounded with groves 
and shady walks, leading from thehouse to a river then called 
Fibrenus, which was divided into two equal streams by a 
little island, covered with trees and a portico, contrived both 
|for study and exercise, whither Cicero used to retire when he 
\had any particular work on his hands. “The clearness and 
rapidity of stream, murmuring through a rocky channel; 
the shade and verdure of its banks, planted with tall poplars; 
the remarkable coldness of the water; and, above all, its fall- 
ling by a cascade into the noble river Liris, a little below the 
island,” give us the idea of a most beautiful scene, as Cicero 
\himself has described if. The house, Cicero informs us, was 
small and humble in his grandfather’s time, according to the 
ancient frugality, like the Sabine farm of old Curius ;. but his 


|/father beautified and enlarged it into a spacious and handsome 


\habitation. It is now possessed by a convent of monks, and 
\called the “Willa of St. Dominick.” The villa of Marius was 
about twelve miles distant from Arpino, and on the spot now 
stands the.only convent of the austere order of La Trappe in 
Italy. Its present name is “Cassa Mari.” Arpino is seated 
jupon rather a steep declivity, and contains fourteen thousand 
| inhabitants. .The busts of Cicero and Marius, in two niches 
in the square,.are carefully shown to every stranger; and the 
people are proud of enumerating those Romans among the 
former citizens of Arpino. 
DIAN NIguTs’ BY TRRPAINMENTS.—F'ew literary efforts 
been more misrepresented or less. understood by the 
common reader than the charming eastern fictions, known by 
the name of the “ Arabian Nights,” always excepting Gulli- 
ver's Travels. "There are ajkind of people with much so- 
‘ity of visage and more gravity than wisdom, who look upon 


: meted perio ‘narratives as a mere collection of||_ 
n 


rsery tales, and solely calculated for the intellects of children, 
while they are in reality the only correct picture of the habits, 
manners, and. feelings of the eastern world in the English 
language.» The quantity of invention manifested in their con- 
struction is astonishing, an in the thousand and one stories 


no two are to be found alike. It is a book that will at the 
sare time amuse the child and instruct the philosopher. 
ANGIENT FESTIVAL.—. the superstitions.of the 


vale 8 *. 


dark ages was an annual festival which ‘ms celebrated in 
several churches of France "in commemoration of the flight 
into Egypt. On this occasion a young girl, splendidly dressed 
with a child in her atms, was setjupon a mule, richly i- 

soned. The mule was led to the*altar in slegrigprotieion: . 


e 


and high mass was said with great pomp. The mule was © 


taught to kneel at proper places; a hymn, no less childish 
than impious, was sung imhis praise, and when the cé ny 
was ended, the priest, instead of the usual words with which 
he dismissed the people, brayed three times, to which the 
people responded in the same language ! © This practice, how- 
ever, did not prevail universally, and its absurdity at last con- 
tributed to abolish it. If there was any genuine piety in the 
whole ceremony, it was in the poor quadruped, who merely 
obeyed his masters. * 

DEATH OF INFANTS.—It appears to have been an inherent 
idea inthe human mind, in all nations, and from the re 
antiquity, that the future condition of*thosé who died @ 
fancy was necessarily happy ; and it was left for the. 
of modern theologians to inculcate a different do 
tathius assures us that among the Greeks it wasithe | 
never to bury their children either by night or in full 
at the first appearance of morning; and that they di 
their departure by the name of death, but by a softer appella- 
tion, composed of two Greek words, importing that they wer 
taken away to the embraces of Aurora; rising, as it were, from 
a momentary sleep to a glorious morning in the skies.. 


SONNET. s 


“ Gia riede Primavera, % 
Col suo fiorito aspetto.” é 
Gap season of reviving nature’s charms, 
We greet thy opening flowers, and sunny glow 
That hastens from the field the chilling blow, y 
& And inte jo pubes sees BS... Gig pil - 
We greet thy mystic power w our hearts, * 
As o’er the mountain, through the forest brakes, 


high banks of the azure wave, awakes 

Each tender blade ; from the swelling bud starts 
The infant leaf, flow’ring its dreary wastes. 

Now rolls the purest incense of warm praise; 

Up with its native music—sweetest lays! 
Felt, though unheard. The enraptured 
Of every grateful fount new pleasur: 
With an unearthly relish by kind 


| tastes 
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“iy Mes controllable and uncontrolled. 

¥ ein» —pry—sppy—apey time, 
> erque-quaterque” without care or crime. 
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VoLUMHB VII. 


NEW=-YORK, SATURDAY, APEIL 24, 1830. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


EXTRACT FROM ADOLPH, 
<> AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, 


WueEwn morning looked along the golden east, 
Adolph would walk the solitary strand, « 
Behold the gorgeous sky asit increased, 

And watch its influence o’er the sea and land; 
See every beam upon the sweet dews feast, 


ill, and vale, as ome wizzard’s wand, 
Fille! with a inion flowers, P 
And then exclaim, “a glérious world is ours!” “i 


‘‘ Why do I hear the, young and noble heart 

Billing its home with misanthropic sighs ? 

Why do I see, mid gilded halls, depart 

Health from the cheek, and gladness from the eyes ? 


» Why do I see some self-tormentor start, 


And fret, and foam, by which he daily dies? 
And these where pleasure falls in golden showers ? 
Tis strange—'tis strange—a glorious world is ours! 


“Fyrom the day’s birth-hour to the evening’s close, 
I can find music in the rushing ocean, 

Fruit on the tree, and fragrance in the rose, 
Pictures in the eve-clouds’ panoramic motion, 
Peace in the sheltered bower’s green repose, 
And mountain-altars for the heart’s devotion ; 
Morals in streams that flow, and leaves that fall ; 
‘ak, in each—Omnipotence in all. 


f i fit Mecenas,’ et cetera. ?Tisa question 
Still standing like a cause without effect. . 
The world’s unphilosophic indigestion 

Treats it with most impassive disrespect. 


Mankind! I’m grieved the world has nought to rest you on: 


But, as for me, while these fair fields are decked 
With feasts of fruitage and with of flowers, 
T still must say, a glorious world is ours !? 


Thus would the orphan Adolph muse and think, __ 
When mingling with the worlds’ complaining throng ; 
Thus would Meseave § thought’s unpolished link, | 
{For spite of our advice he’d sing in song ;) ' 
‘fhus speich the rough ee the ocean’s brink, 
ANG iet nis rhyinesas rougMY roliciowy. . 

“Sages! if such were profitless employ, vé 
Adolph, you know, was but an orphan boy. 


Boyhood! the word hath magic in its sound! 
When the young laughing heart made holiday, 
Ran through the sunny noon its restless round, 
'fhen sank to slumber soft o’ercome with play ; 
And even in sleep a world of pleasure found, 
And wandered with his playmates far away ; 
Plundered again the linnet from its nest, 

And warmed it with as innocent a breast : 
Watched if his kite still caught his straining view, 
The hoop with some chivalric rival rolled, 

‘fhe mimic boat around the basin blew, 
Rejoiced when well the long-aimed marble told, 
Mustered his troop that at each moment grew 


& 


TO THE FIRST SPRING BIRD. 


Welcome ! first bird of spring, 
fo these wild woods-and sunny skies again; 
Joy’s insthe wave of thy returning wing, 
And in thy long lost strain. 


When autumn’s wasted form 

“Was laid to rest upon the lonely bier, 

And winter, glorying in his might of storm, 
Usurped the conquered year, 

‘We saw’ thee sadly gaze, a 
Like one long prisoned in his wiry cage, 

Then warbling out soft melancholy lays, 
Mount on thy pilgrimage. 

Sweet bird, where didst thou roam 
Through the long transit of thy hapless stay ? 

Hadst thou a loved one, callow brood, and home, 
T thern climes away ? 

d the wild of fiowers 

That nature squanders on her tropic glades, 
© Didst thou all joyous in the spicy bowers, 
Chant tothe dark-eyed maids? 

They would not list to thee. 
2humble plume and roundelay, 
re trels of a prouder key, . 
ore gay. ‘ 


“ ” 


” 
ALPHA. 


Well, thou hast come to me! ' 
Though in this wild and hyperborean sphere ; 
I would not turn me from thy minstrelsy, 
Were sweeter songsters near : ‘ 


© _ For thy loved music falls 
Like angel harpings on my raptured 
id from the tomb of memory recall 
My bright and sinless years. ag 


Joyous and fresh they rise 
» With long, long buried names to boyhood dear, 
‘And the for vanished lizht.o! radiany »vee 
That titemy pathwes here» pee. * 
And with them smiling throng % 
The dancing feelings of that stirring hour, 
And many a faded hope, heart-hoarded jong, 
Crushed in its opening flower. e 
Therefore sing freely on, * a ‘ 
Thou living lyre, by nature tuned and taught; 
Sing for the memory of the years by-gone — 
With youth’s wild joyance fraught., ==» 
Oft when the zephyr’s wing a 
At twilight rocks thst oh the whispering pine, 
Pll sit béside the forest’s curtained spring 
And blend my strain with thine. 


Then come, sweet warbler, come, é 
a ‘And never from my bosom wander more; 
Here shalt thou find a rest and welcome home, © 
Till life’s sad song is o’ers a 
Thus when my days are 
And the-high spirit breaks its bonds of clay,» 
May Ja home and refuge find at 3act, _ 


In the bright heavens away. ole eo 
ie 


~ fa 


THE CRUSADER’S RETURN. 
The knight hed returned from Palestine, 
Where his glorious work was done; 
For'the crescent had bowed to salvation’s sign, 


A . ian king ‘held sway benign, __ 
nd th land was won. “ 


‘hose hearts and swords w: 
To see his promised bride. " ie 
He lighted at his lady’s bower, -¢ 
_ _ And thought his prize was won ; 
+ Lo another possessed her father’s power, 
nother ruled o’er her father’s toweie 5 
And his blue-eyed maid was—gone ! 


They led hiny where his loved one lay, >i 
And on her mossy stone 

Daily he knelt him down to pray, © _ 

Daily he wept o’er the late turned clays: 
Till three long months had flown, 


And then he took his crossdivine, © 
And the pilgrim’s gown and hood; 

And at the foot of the blessed shrine, 

In the holy land of Palestine, 


Died Albert, the brave and good. F.C. 


—<—— 


ie POPULAR TALES. 


A SPANISH wart. te 
IN THREE CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE FiRsT. 

Tue sun was going down upon the ridge of the mountain 
above Majente on a fine evening in July, when my honoured 
master Don Francisco de Almorin, and his valet Tomaso, came 
in sight of the ferry across the Jucar. There had been some 
reports of robbers among the: hills, and they. stopped ‘to, see 
what a crowd was made of, that had gathered on the river’s 
side, They might have saved themselves the delay, for the 
crowd was nothing worse than the peasantry of the neigh- 
bourhood looking on the ferry-boat, which was upset, and ly- 
ing on a little island in the midst of the stream. Tage ext 
day was to be the fair of Valencia, and heaps of partridges, 
hams, eggs, and cheese, lay on the bank, waiting till the flood 
should pass away. . The outcries of the peasants came up to 
the travellers’ ears like the clamour of robbers,, and the pea- 
sants themselves were still more puzzled by the travellers, 
who had in their hurry mistaken the road, and were riding 
within an inch of the precipice. “ Nothing human ever gal- 
loped so fast,” was one observation of the crowd; “nothing 


~> 


j vity, and few words as bay. him, withdrawing tl 
© Fstop @ two fram the erowd, 2 d holding cemmncit with 
llturned, and declared, thet what they had see 


human could ever gallop there at all,” was another, The 
best hunter for twenty miles round acknowledged, that he 
would as soon break his neck at once as follow bird or goat 
there; and the priest, taking out his breviary, began the 
“Exhortation against dealing with the devil.” The horse- 
man had by this time got over the rocks, and, plunging into 
the valley, disappeared. Whatever differences ini 
there might have been as to their 4 nee, thei 
none as to their vanishing. The ale; 


as an un 
doubted, apparition, and that they might expect to hear gréat™ 
news, probably of a battle in Portu The priest went 
round, giving his benediction to the ekhandsad the 
crowd repeated their ave marias with much fervency. Some 
had seen the spectres disappear in’ flash of ligh , others * 
could swear that the hollow in the rock, where they plunged, — 
had grown Visibly larger; and one, a pale youth, with a hec- 
tic cheek and a sunken eye, who had'written the last christ 
mas carol, and was infact the village poet, silently followe j 
with a burning glance and an outstretched hand, the motion 
of a small gray cloud that rose from behind the hill, and grew 
into gold’and purple as it met the sun. Heafterwards wrote 
some lines upon it, saying that he’had seen the spirits going 

jup in a‘chariot of fire, and they were often sung afterwards , 
through the country. But a sudden turn of the road let out i 
the horsemen at once, galloping down with whip and spur to 
the river’s side. Then came such a scene of confusion as it 
would take Lope to describe; peasants rolling over peasants; _ 


. | the alcalde in full flight; the priest on his s, calling on 
every saint together; and more boar-hams, p-cheeses, © 
partridges, anid eggs, driven into the stream he general — “p 


rush, than I suppose éver floated down a Valencian river ‘ 
before. — A 


| The cavaliers were at length recognised to be flesh and 


_ alcalde gathered his gown round him, and re- 

3 suger beyoud: Bag ile. oP he wie pis* wy Bie . 

breviary in sc nfusion, aid the rabble roared with lauglt- 5 

ter, and clamoured for the news of the heretics and the last 

battle. The poet, after gazing on the noble figure and hand- 

some countenance of the Don, pointed out the up-turned boat, 

and offered him a bed in the village till the flood should go 

down. “It is impossible, my friend,” said the cavalier; “I 

must pass the river to-night,-for to-night I must be in Valen- 

cia. Is there no other boat?” “No,” was:the answer ; “that 

was the only one known within memory; the villagers were 

attached fo it; it was probable that they Hever would have 

another.” “Is there no ford?” “ None, for forty miles?” 

Then stand out of my way; farewell.’ Don Francisco 

struck in thé spur, and, with a moti@n, of his hand to his ser- 

vant to follow, darted forwards amid an outery of terror froin 

the crowd. The flood was high, and had swelled higher with 

in the last few minutes. It now eame down, roaring and 

dashing sheets of foam upon the-shore. The horse stooped. _ & 
ie 


his head to’ the waters edge, started back, plunged, and 


'||wheeled round. Tomaso looked the picture of reluctance. 


“Stay where you are, sir,” said Don Francisco ; take care of 
the horses, and follow me when this pestilent river goesdown. _ 
This is my birth-night. If Ido not appear at home, it will 
be taken for granted that a hundred foolish things have hap- 
pened to me. Leave the beach clear!” The next instant he 
sprang off his horse, threw the bridle onthe valet’s arm, and 
was rolling away in the waters. - ies 
The Don was a bold swimmer, and had , under the 
evil spirit of champaigne and a wager, swam with an English- 
man from Port St. Mary’s to the Fishmarket-gate at Cadiz, 
after supper. = Englishman was drowned, and the Spa- 
niard won his wager, and a fever, which sent him to moun— — 
tain air and the Biscay physicians for six months. Haviiz 
dared the ocean, he, I suppose, thought he might defy a river ; 
and, at his first plunge, he rose so far in the stream that the 
peasants raised a general shout of admiration. Yet the river 
was strong, and to reach the opposite side was the matter in 
dispute between it and the Don. — But the river was on its 
own ground, and, of course, soon had the advantage. The 
waves seemed to, tumblejover each other, asf to reach the very 
|spot where the swimmer was whirling rottiid and round like 


\8¢ 
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a 


acork. ‘Ihe admiration of the peasants g 
billow, high as the alcalde’s house, and white as all the pigeons 
that covered it, came down thundering and flashing, till 
every soul left his wares, and ran up the beach. The mill- 
dam had burst, and on looking back there was nothing to be 
seen but sheet on sheet of foam, rolling baskets here and 
there, a borrico snorting and struggling down the torrent, and 
fragments of mill-spokes, tables, and three- legged stools, 
which the miller’s family had abandoned as ransom for their 
lives. 


rew silent; a heps| 


After much gazing, a cap was seen whirled on the shore, 

which Tomaso recognised as his master’s, and which, with 
many tears, he put up, declaring that he should preserve itdor 
the old countess, who would think no reward too high for a 
relic ofher Roda ge son. Night fell rapidly, and the crowd 
retired, ng stories the whole way of the floods that pre- 
‘saged the plague, and the arrival of the Moors. 
m Francisco had reached the shore... The bursting of the 
mill-dam had probably saved his life, for in his last struggle 
with the eddy it broke the current in which he would infalli- 
bly have gone whirling to the ocean, dead or alive, and dashed 
him on the bank, some miles down the ford. 2 

Pet the first few minutes he was totally insensible to his 
escape. He had felt the rush of the waters over him; his 
ears had been filled with a roar, and his eyes covered with a 
darkness, till all passed away. His first sensation on the bank 
was that of being able to struggle, and he flung his arms 
ound him on the billows of a bed of the thiekest thistles that 
ever grew under a Spanish sun, With eyes still closed against 
the waters, and ears filled with their horrible hissing, he was 
at last convinced that he had changed his element, and, with 
hands and limbs stung by a million of thorns, he sprang on 
his feet. The night had fallen, and the sky sparkled through 
the branches of the wilderness. But neither cottage lights, 
stray peasants, nor wood-tracks, would come for his calling, 
The thought of the ¢ertul/a in his family mansion came into 
his mind. He thought of the boleras and the quadrilles, the 
musi¢ and the supper; and himself, the honour and hope of 
all, shivering in wet clothes in the open air, thinking of rob- 
bers and es, with a wilderness on one side, and on the 
other nothing but a confounded river, that had nearly sent 


ey 


4 


him down for food to the Mediterranean lobsters. A new dash 
of foam from a passing wave drove him back into the wood, 
and by the help of a star, that twinkled like a diamond 
guide him,over and about the trunks of endless oaks, 
’ lars, and-elms,..some fallen, sort! bending to their fall} 
others clustered like pillars of a cathedral, 


war After an hour or two of tumbling, struggling, and |} 
execrations at the folly of having ever learned to swim, the 
light, not too good at best, darkened suddenly, and he found 
himself under a wall. He now called out loudly, but no one 


answered. He might as well haye spoken to the trees, among 
which he now appeared likely to pass the night. At length, 
in ereeping round the wall, he caught the glimpse of a lamp 
through a crevice, and before he could cry out again, a young} 


male glided from an inner door, and took her seat under the |} 


- Jamp, which hung in a. kind of rude summer pavilions, Here 
he began to think of an adventure. The female might be 
~ handsome or not, for her back was turned to him. But to 
faise his voice would have probably made matters worse, and 
not to put her to flight became the grand object. _ Yet, to see 
her in his present position was impossible; the crevice was 
the narrowest slit that was ever. made in astone wall; to widen 
it was desperate, for the stones were masses large enough for 
the foundation of the rock of Gibraltar. The Don, catholic 
. as he was, was once or twice on the point of wishing for the 
aid of the cloven-fodted architect, who had built the bridge of 
Saragossa in one night, and carried it away in another. The 
‘figare of the female was delicate, and some notes of her voice, 
rne towards him by. the echo of the pavilion, pleased him 
ae At oment he could have sworn by the Santa 
a, that s had eyes as jetty as the locks that ‘hung over 
shinin, the lamp, rosy lips, carnation cheeks, and 
a that made all the pearls of the earth black in the com- || 
© parison, The wall was broken into free acs 5 cor- 
ners, like those of the old Moorish buildings, and after a short 
search he found a recess which placed him on the opposite 
side of the garden. A withered vine was his ladder, and he 
mounted to the top of the wall, , The female was young, but 
she showed neither the eyes of jet nor the cheeks of carnation ; 
her head was leant upon a thin white hand, and she was 
looking intently on a piece of embroidery, which lay om her 
knec. In a few moments she took it up, and began to work || w 
: at it; but she seemed to be thinking of other thingsifor, after 


f| 


felt his way on-|Hlc 


u 


an effrt or two, she sighed deeply, Gna dropped it once more 


A shelter for the houseless head, 
A spot where wretches cease to weep.’” 

The voice would then sink intoa murmur, and aftll a sigh 
or two, and a tear hastily swept from the eye, begin again, 
“The grave is but a calmer bed,” and so on. There was not 
much in this, but the voice was touching, and even the raising 
of her hand to her head was so full of a pretty tenderness, 
that the Don began to imagine himself in love.) 


This was a matter of the greatest astonishment to him. He 
had been a aie gallant, if the Valencia Diario de los Amores 
was to be believed; but the order to jo his regiment before 
it moved to the Portuguese frontier, had found him able to 
take leave of the walls of his own native town, and look back 
towards it from every hill up to Elvas, without more than re- 
membering that there dwelt the lips of the Lady Isadora de 
Alcazar, ‘or the still more renowned eyes of the Lady Maria 
de Dolores. How he had escaped from beauties covered with 
jewels, and tempting him with still brighter glances, to hang 
upon a wall in a forest, where probably more than one wolf 
was waiting for his. coming down, and all this to look upon a 
country girl of seventeen, made him feel excessively astonish- 
ed. He began to think that he was doing something foolish, 
and was preparing to descend, when the voice murmured 
through the thicket, and he heard the words, “The grave is 
but a calmer sleep, » for the tenth time, but the sound seemed 
sweeter than ever. His turning romnd shook the vines, the 
singer. gave a startled look upwards, and he sawa face of great 
beauty; a pale forehead, from which locks | as black/as ebony 
had been shaken back by her looking up; a cheek, flushed 
with surprise, and a pair of eyes that, underthe lamp, sparkled 
like a pair of large diamonds. Don Franciscoin another step 
would have crossed the wall, when a musket was fired from| 
behind ; the bullet dashed ‘fe stone imto shivers round his 
head, hiv hold gave way, and he found himself buried to the 
neck in lime, bricks, and bramble-bushes. On his winding 
himself out of this pit, he determined to try the wall again, 
declare his rank, and make the unknown beauty an offer of 
the whole Almorin palace, with all therein, But the lamp had 
been Le out, the arbour was deserted, he could not hear so 

: stle of a el all had disappeared. like the 
1 


lencia. ae * z 
make palace was by this time crowded ; the ee was in 
all its glory. Lemonade and iced waters, Majorca cakes, and 
Maltese oranges were making a hundred circles f the ball- 
rooms; and the lights blazed dewn from the huge windows 
on half the populace of Valencia, dancing in the courts be- 
Jow. ,, The captain-general’s ball was nothing to it, though he 


had brought his first fiddler from Naples, and had produced 


of i 10g in the city for a month in the hottest part of 

But the Don’s mind was changed upon 
4 nd, and he would have made his way up a 
private ait case, and thought of the evening’s adventure in 
his bed, but for a sudden ery, and the sight of a man rolling 
from the top of the stairs to the bottom. It was Tomaso, who 
had been ferried over the river about*two hours before, and 
had come full speed home, with no small doubt of ever seeing 
him again; but he had found the tertulla begun, and he was 
too much of a lover of dancing and eating to disturb them by 
opening his mind forthe night. His cry of surprise brought 
out the servants. * Don’s coming was now known through 
the house, andjas escape was impossible, he gave way to the 

preparations for his appearance, and entered the state apart- 
ment. He was received as sons and heirs of palaces and 
mines in Mexico always have been, and will always be re- 
ceived, .The gentlemen. complimented him on his dia de 
santo, the Lady Maria de Dolores chid him openly for coming 
sO lage, and two handred and fifty eyes of the first-rate, blue, 
brown, and black, thanked him for coming at all. 

The Don was a handsome man. ‘They say neither man 
nor woman ever possessed beauty without a knowledge of its 
value to the smallest grain; but after the first salutations he 
felt all that could be said—looked somewhat dull—sleep pe 
on him, and he sat down ina recess, where the figures of the 
dancers, and the sounds of the Violins and guitars, passed over 
his senses like the sights and sounds of a dream, 

With his elbow on his knee, and his head on his hand, he 

was going over the occurrences of the night. From strug- 


ol if Leon, and he had séen half 


gling through the stream he had"arrived in ‘the forest, and was 
now, in his wild fancies, leaning on the ba MA the old gar- 
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upon her knee. Then her low, eke song wat Begun x ain, den The Gilad floor at “lect looked to him - ore 
and he heard these words, in a very sweet voice: knotted and sprinkled with roses. He saw a delic 
: & The grave is but a calmer bed sitting i in the shelter of a vine, and all the sounds that ci 
® Where mortals sleep a longer sleep; My 


him from the tertulla, only made up the murmur of the 
words—“ The grave is but a calmer bed.” He had taken 
courage, and was just going to make a speech, and melt the _ 
beauty that sat before him bright as an icicle, when he felt a 
blow on the shoulder. The forest was gone at once, the 
deliers glared on his eyes, and before him he saw laug 
immoderately, Alonzo de Pinto, supposed to be the most im- 
pudent man south of the Ebro. He had that night waltzed 
with the Princess d’Eboli, flirted with the French ambassa- 
dor’s wife in the very teeth of his excellency, and ‘put e for 
the first time, his uniform as a captain in the Nu: 
mantia. Don Francisco could have flung him mg the ~ 
window, but the hussar would not see his anger, and laugh- 
ing, till he brought a concourse round them, charged him with 
little short of sleepmg in that illustrious company. 

“ Awake!? said the hussar, “if, you wish to see the most 
ridiculous sight on earth at this moment—the terror of the 
old captain-general for his house, which, unless the Virgin 
and the winds are merciful, will, he swears, bea cinder by to- — 
morrow.” Don Francisco probably wished that some of his 
mother’s guests were there to take their chance; however, he 
said nothing, and suffered himself to be dragged along. In 
another apartment, where the windows showed the whole oe 
reach of the Guadalaviar from the Serranos bridge to that of = 
the Real, he saw the old man in the middle of his aides-de- \ 
camp, making the most extraordinary gestures, running from. 
window to window like a “monkey, then flinging himself. ona 

swallowing cup on eup of coffee, which, he said, 


conchae 
| were necessary to strengthen his voice in the emergency of 


the town’s being set on fire. There was a good deal of laugh- 
ing at this comical distress, but the Don, thinking it ter 
f politeness under the family roof, was approaching to in- 
quire how he could assist him, when the hussar, looking him 
in the face with an affected gravity, said, “I hope, Don, you 
have a passionate desire to hear the history of O’Reilly’s eX 
pedition to Algiers?’ Now the Don hada particular aversion 
to this subject, for it had been rhymed on by all the bad poets 
of Spain, and heaven be thanked for all its gifts, as old More- 
tin says, “if they could be eaten, there would be no fear of 
famine for a long time.” It had been turned into a ballad in 
his regiment by the quarter-master. Head heard it strummed 
guitars through the three mer months of pauarfers 
ozen tragedies on it hissed, 
ut the old officer saw him, and sprang from his couch; Don 
Francisco followed him to the window. “See, my friend, 
see!” said hein a passion, ‘‘ what your Yoleniemas rascals are. 
doing!” The Don looked upand down the river, but it lay . i 
like a sheet of beaten silver, gently waving in the moonlight. , 
The sky was as blue as a violet, and the trees of the Alameda, 
to the left below, looked like tufts of green feathers, scarcely 
shaking in the light air. “T protest,” said he, “I see nothing 
but the finest night possible ! ” “You are a young man,’ re- 
torted the captain-general, in rather a sharp tone, “and : 
see nothing but what is to be seen; but when you are older, - Hal 
you will be more suspicious of all this security. There are — 
five hundred, yes, five thousand incendiaries at this moment in — 
front of the Villa Real palace; and at the moment 2 
shot up to the sky, and shouts were heard. Don F 
would have called the domestics, and sallied at their head, but 
the old man restrained him. ‘It does not become your dig- 
nity,” said he, ‘or mine, to be seen cutting those villains inte 
fragments. I have already despatched an aid-de-camp to the 
hussars at Villivica, and they will make a supper of them.’’ 
“They are coming already, then,” said theDon; “I hear the 
trumpets.” “Impossible! my dear Don,” said his excel- 
lency, ‘and he looked at his watch; “but you are a young 
man—your ears are privileged to hear all kinds of things.’’ 
When his excellency, perceiving that his observations were 
not well taken, said with a.smile of conciliatian, “1 was once 
likesyou, but the night I walked the quarter-deck of the San 
Stefano, off Algiers——” His hearer shrunk at the sound, 
and the young hussar buried his face in his pocket handker- 
chief. A red flash rose again over the > Villa Real. Ina few 
moments the trumpets of the cavalry y ‘were heard, and they 
came down the quay at full trot, wheeling over the bridge to- 
wards the fire. The dancing stopped, and all jompany 
crowded to the windows to see thé troops; an eed they — 
made a showy spectacle, as they came into th onli ht, and ae 
passed along by the statues on the battleniits whi 
often been aid to make a little army of themsclvegal Fy 
ing of plumes, the glittering of sabres, 
silver trumpets in the air as theylisoun 
motion of all, dazzled the eye, til 
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had been such a thing in Spain, but as Campo de Verde | said, 
“Tn Spain the women paint enough for all the nation.’ I 
merely repeat what he said, without vouching for its truth. 
While his excellency was waiting to hear the effect of his 
aid-de-camp’s expedition across the bridge, and this took 
up some time, the company continued to gather into the 
apartment, and began to talk, drink lemonade, and flirt, as is 
the custom in Spain, especially in summer. But the chief 
amusement was the old conde, who ran constantly backwards 
and forwards between the windows, repeating verses out of 
the Araucana, for he was a bel esprit, and in his youth was 
supposed tomere written some madrigals on the Lady de dos 
Hermanas, celebrated beauty, who afterwards died for love 
of the Infant Don Pablo. All his quotations had a reference 
to fire, though it was the fire of love, at which some of the 
ladies laughed immoderately, for he was a remarkably wither- 
ed, little old man, with sharp brown eyes, and a voice as 
shrill and quavering as a dulzana. When his verses were ex- 
hausted, he flung himself back again upon the sofa, and put- 
ting on a face of the deepest despair, called for coffee. He 
looked like the caricatures of Frederic of Prussia. At last a 
noise was heard in the ante-room. ‘Make way for the aid- 
de-camp,” was the cry.. ‘‘ Por el amor de Dios, make way,” 
said the aid-de-camp ; but the crowd was so wedged together, 
thatone would have thought he was making way through the 
pass of Salinetas, where they say a mule has three turns to 
make between his headvand his tail. At length he came out 
of the cloud of, silk and feathers, and went bowing towards 
the captain-general. “ Cuerpa de todas los Santos, where 
did you come from?’ said the conde. ‘The aid-de-camp was 
a Biscayan, and being too much in a hurry, he spoke half in 
his own tongue, and half Castilian, so that scarcely a word of 
what he said could be understood. All they could learn from 
the midst of a whole history, was, ‘‘Masanasa; they are go- 
ing to Masanasa; they are at Masanasa; legions of pikes; 
vows of poplar trees.’ ‘ You’re come from Masanasa!” 
Now every soul in the room knew that Masanasa was a re- 
markably pretty village, within a short league of Valencia, 
but what had made it the burthen of the aid-de-camp’s song 
no one could conceive. The old conde, however, seemed to 
have conceived it very well, for he danced round the room in 
@ paroxysm between merriment and madness, and after em- 
bracing the aid-de-camp, then calling him all the ill names in 
fhe camp-vocabulary, and they are a tolerable number, ended 


by throwing himself on his favourite seat, and, in alow voice, 


repeating the words, ‘My child, my Rosanna, querida de 
mi alma,” and a hundred other expressions of sorrow. Don 
Francisco strove to console him, and the old man thanked 
him with more civility than usual. 

“Oh, my friend,” said he, “I see you have the true blood 
of Spain.in your bosom. You feel for distress, and wish to 
console it. On the night of our landing on the Algerine 
coast, I——” 

Don Francisco looked up, and could scarcely help laughing 

in his face, but the conde’s had such an expression of sorrow, 
that he suppressed his ridicule. The old man pressed his 
nd, and proceeded ; 
‘Yes, the night was just such another as this—the San 
lay in close to the shore ; the guns were double-shot- 
t ery thing was in readiness for a broadside that should 
blow the batteries into the sea, when the general called me 
over to him. ‘Look at that yellow light,’ said he; ‘it is the 
hey’s favourite wife's chamber——’ ” ; 


THE DRAMA. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 

Ow the evening of the twenty-third of February, a new 
and eccentric piece, called “Past and Present, or the Hidden 
Treasure,” was produced at this theatre. The chief parts as 
follows: Marquis de St. Victor, Julian (his son,) Count de 
Florville, Larose (valet to the Marquis,) Celestine. The in- 

ident on which the piece is founded has been extracted from 
Tt eventful drama the French revolution. The author has 
exhibited a magnanimous ‘contempt for those obsolete things 
“aly? the unities in time, place, and person. Whatever suc- 
he piece has had, it owes it not to this. The action 
 % the year 1789, and (hide thy diminished head, 
Shakspeare! with thy Winter’s Tale) only terminates 
- Phe first act consists of one continual scene in the 

the Marquis de St. Victor. The revolution 
of explosion. The Marquis, foreseeing its 
the jewels and treasures of his fathily t toa 
arose, who hides them in a secret cham- 
y chateau in Normandy. Julian, a wild 


FI think : a painter might Last made much of it, if there, | 


her, by the advice of the Count de Florville, the pink of French 


Celestine without knowing it—a family arrangement. 
own disgrace, and the excitement of a large assemblage of the 
forth, terminate the first act with considerable effect. 
away. 


Marquis, and the faithful Larose disguised as a faggot-maker, 
and plotting the preservation of his master. Julian, 


on, also becomes temporarily involved in this threatening scene. 
The eilorts of Larose are foiled by ; @monster, an under-gaoler, 
well represented by Mr. Webster; and this second part of the 
piece seems, at its termination, to consign all those for whom 
we are interested, to inevitable destruction. Time flies now 
with a velocity unparalleled in the phenomenas of dramatic 
magic. In the twinkling of a drop-scene we pass from 1793 
to 1829. We are in Normandy. The Marquis is no more; 
even Julian is cut off—a General, killed, as we are informed, 
at the head of his brigade; but Florville, a gay, antiquated 
sexagenarian, has not as yet shed his blossoms, and Larose 
totters on the brink of the grave. Ferdinand, a son of Julian, 
(still Madame Vestris,) appears in love with the grand- 
daughter of one of our first characters. Her father is a rich 
merchant ; he refuses his consent to the union of the lovers, 
on account of Ferdinand’s possessions being comprised in 


after | body of the narrative. 
having returned from the army with his budding mustachios'|| not to observe that the morality is, throughout, of the purest: 


his commission. Larose recognises the scion of his master’s 
house, and, with a last effort of expiting nature, reveals the 
hidden treasure of the family, and thus produces a ha 
nouement. It is manifest that, except in the last act, 
is but little plot in this piece; nevertheless, thé author by a 
skilful arrangement of incident, keeps alive a constant inte- 
rest in the passing scene. He owes very much to the excel- 
lent acting of those gentlemen who supported the chief parts. 
Mr. Farren, happy as he is in the delineation of old age, 
never, perhaps, has given a more consummate specimen of 
his correct conception of human nature, in its last stage, tha: 
he did in this piece. He was Pages ed appl 
the last 
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received with general approbation, 
be _t 
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amusement this last work of Mr. Galt, and are not ‘surprised 
at its popularity, It is said to be an adumbration of the mortal 
career of a worthy and somewhat eccentric inhabitant of this 
city, touching whose cognomen (by the way) a singular sort 
of reserve has been moianifosted by all our editorial brethren 
since the appearance of his pseudo biography. Every one 
who has had any thing to say of Lawrie Todd, has been at 
pains to intimate the actual hero so particularly as not to be 
mistaken; yet nobody it seems, has thought it safe, or wise, 
or prudent, or proper to mention the name of Grant T horburn. 
Why this mysterious course has been adopted we are rather 
at a loss to imagine, for there is nothing related m the book 
of which Mr. Thorburn has reason to’ be ashamed; on the 
contrary, if Mr. Galt has told-the whole truth, and nothing of 
importance but the truth, the subject of his tale may justly 
look upon Lawrie Todd as an honourable testimony to his 
own industry, honesty, and perseverance. As a narrative, 
Lawrie Todd is very entertaining, and abounds with touches 
of that quaint and quiet humour which constitutes the princi- 
pal charm of all the distinguished author's writings. 

Pau Crirrorp.—A new novel under this title, by the 
author of Pelham, the Disowned, &c. is announced as being 
in the press of the brothers Harper of this city. A part of it 
only has yet been received, but the whole, we understand, is 


to be published simultaneously here andin Europe, An emi- 
nent literary gentleman who has examined the work, declares 
it to be “decidedly the most original of Mr. Bulwer’s novels.” 
If this is the case the public may anticipate a rich treat from 
the forthcoming work, for we know of no one of the modern 
school of novelists, except its immortal founder, who has 
given evidence of having entered the fields of fiction better 
furnished at all points for success, or one who,has returned 
with fairer trophies . wit, Icarning, close observation 


we, 


youth, who curses college and the laws of primogeniture, loves || of nature, and deep: comprehension of man, than the distin- 
and is beloved by his fair cousin Celestine, and elopes with|| guished author of Devereux. 


THE EXILE’s DAUGHTER.—The deaf and dumb poet, James 


coxcombry. The Count happens, in accordance with the||Nack, whose Legend of the Rocks, and other poems, appeared 
habits of the ancient regime, to be the bridegroom elect of||two or three years since, is about publishing a volume, con- 
His]|| taining the Exile’s Daughter, a 
confusion:on discovering that he has been accéssary to his||minor poems, anda memoir of the author prefixed. 


metrical romance with several 


Tue tosr arin.—This novel—says a late English publica- 


Noblesse at the popular tumults which are heard bursting} tion—exhibits a manly vigour of sentiment, and graphic de- 
Before |} lineation of character, manners, and scenery. The incidents . 
the curtain rises again, four years are supposed to have passed|| narrated are at once natural and affecting ; and the interest 
We are introduced to the Conciergerie, where we || which the reader is obliged to assume in the fates of the pri 
recognise Florville preserving his foppery unperturbed, the|| cipal characters, is the result as well of the skilful develines : 


fa 
ment of the story as of the occurrences which constitute the 
It would bé injustice to the author 
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character, and that sentiments of patriotisra, the love of fre = 
doui,'a hatred of oppression, an admiration of virtue, and @ 
deep sympathy for human suffering, break out almost in every 
page with a freshness and truth which do the highest honour 
to the author. ~ 
Mr. Gopwin’s NEW NoveL.—The main subject er this aN A 
work is to be found in the fortunes of the son of an English 
earl, deprived by his uncle of his birthright. The scenes that 
arise out of this groundwork are, many of them, of a most 
splendid kind, embracing the manners of numerous countries, ae 
and of diversified ranks, occupations, and characters. ‘ Clou- ) 
desly” will, perhaps, be considered superior to all the works 
of the author, excepting only his “Caleb Williams.” 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. a al 


Beavtirvut parce.—The last number of the Mechanic's 
Magazine ‘contains an interesting article on ship building. 
We have extracted from it the following account of the 
splendid barge which was recently built in Boston, for a gen- 
tleman in Brazil : 6 

“The franse and plank of the poet were oak. 'Thq thwarts fae 
and gratings, and pannel work above the thwarts, mahogany. j 
The moulding on the outside, to serve as a fender, solid brass. ne 
The stanchions that support the wash-boards, the row-locks, 


ae 


| rudder-braces, yoke, tiller, pump, and a plate on the stem and 
*, || stern, are also brass. 


Every part of the boat was oiled and 

pvarnished, and the wash-boards covered with figures executed — 
ze and gold. Mahogany reouldings ornamented the 
el work, and the gratings were gilt. | The Brazilian arms 


ll were executed in bronze and gold, in the richest style, on the 


cockswain board. An awning extended ten feet from the 
stern, ornamented with cords and tassels, and supported by 
brass pillars. Part of the flooring was carpeted. . There were 


|| two sets of cushions, one covered with the richest crimson 


paral, Hea other with moreen. She had two. brass boat 


ath brass.” iin 

InGEN1ovs mEcHANIsm.—Our brethren in New- ngland 
are untiring in their inventions, and truly astonishing in 
the fertility of their creative genius in the useful arts. "The 
following extract from the United States Gazette, of, Phila- 
delphia, oflers a pertinent and gratifying instance: 

“ We witnessed yesterday a wonderful and ingenious piece 
of mechanism and discovery in the construction of a clock ; f 
it possesses the power of winding itself up by the mere change 
of the atmosphere, and is calculated to go aes | as the ma 
terials of which it is composed lasts. It makés a beautiful a 
piece of furniture for a parlour, and so simple in its nature, — 
that a child may handle it without causing any derangement 
toitsoperations. It has been going upwards of twelve months, 
and the owner states he will set it in competition, respe 
keeping time, with any patent lever watch or clock in the 
world, The discoverer of it is a plain New- England far 
who had one in opefation somes time before he madeit now 
to the world.” 


Paris ROYAL AdabEme oF sce ou a late sitting of 
this academy some discussion arose relative to the inquiries made 
by M. Lachaussée, a clerk in the excise, who lays claim to the 
discovery of perpetual motion, for which he solicits a pension 
from the king. The academy, it seems, some time since de- 
cided that it would no longer entertain this question, nor that 
of the quadrature of the circle, nor the trisection of the angle 
—problems which it considers impossible of soluticn ; and 
thinking also that it is a waste of the time of men of ge 
nius. M. de Boisbertrand submitted to the academy a plan, doh gt) 
fnvented by M. Dupers, an engraver at Conflans, with a view ‘ 7 
to prevent the forgery of hank notes. The plan Pen my: 
the simultaneous application of two dry stamp-impressions on 
the two sides of the note, 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


= 
THE RAMBLER.—NUMBER XIV. 
IMITATION. 

Axx men are firmly of opinion that they have a will of their 
own, and nothing vexes them worse than to endeavour to} 
make them sensible of the contrary. The great majority are 
‘led by the nose as easily as assesare,” and much easier; yet 
as they trot along in the wake of some shrewd fellow, who is 
in turn led by some one still shrewder than himself, they ac- 
tually imagine they are free-agents, that their opinions are 
their own, and their actions the result of these opinions. This 
delusion is universal and very complete, and, (heaven knows 
the reason) it appears to be the most provoking thing in the 
world to awaken any one from it. Tella man plainly that 
he isa sad profligate, and ten to one but he is proud of the ap- 
-pellation ; but tell another that he is an honest well-meaning 
gentleman, though somewhat liable to be guided by the exam- 
ple of others rather than his own judgment, and he gets into 
a perfect fury, and asks you what you take him for? A 
monkey is an imitative animal, but nothing toa man, who is 
at once the most servile copyist in creation, and a sturdy asserter 
of his moral independence—a being who tells you it is his 
pleasure to do so and so, because “every body does so.” He 
sacrifices his ease and convenience to do as other people do ; 
and eats, drinks, and sleeps, not when it suits himself, but 
when it pleases others to eat, drink, and sleep. The fashion 
of the hour is a moral despotism, whose omnipotent decrees 
he dares not dispute, however curious a figure he may cut in 
obeying its mandates. The effect of this is often particularly 
singular in consequence of the inappropriateness of the fashion 
to the individual, or the unhappy attempts of the individual 
to assimilate with the fashion. In dress, for instance, it is 
strikingly so. Some lady and gentleman of sufficient notoriety 
to entitle them to “set the fashion” for the season, array them- 
selves in such garments as they think best adapted to their 
figure and complexion, and such as will give prominency to 
the beauties, and throw into shade the defects of each. As 
soon as they have arranged this to their satisfaction, it becomes 
‘the mode,” and the whole tribe of bipeds, great and small, 
thick and thin, short and tall, judiciously follow their exam- 
ple without any reference to the shape or colour that heayen’ 
has made them. You will see a brunette blackening he’ 
complexion by bringing it in violent contrast with straw-colour 
and lilac, because itis the fashion 3 and a blonde leoking sickis 
and consumptive, by having glaring orange, purple, or dark 
green, in the vicinity of her delicate skin :—you will see a long 
column of humanity, of no thickness at all, with a broad- 
brimmed beaver on his head, and a short sporting-jacket on 
his back that barely suffices to cover the minor portion of his 
person ; and you will see a short, pursy, corpulent individual 
waddling along in a swallow-tailed coat and steeple crowned 
hat, all because it is the fashion! Yet these people imagine 
they have a will of their own. 

In literature the imitative principle has been, and is, in full 
operation, though it is perhaps half intentional and half un- 
conscious. A master-spirit starts from the crowd of men, 
strikes out some new course, ranges through unexplored and 
unthought of regions, and there reigns an object of wonder 
and admiration. Immediately a whole troop of pigmies at- 
tempt to tread in his giant footsteps, imitate his faults, exagge- 
rate his defects, and imagine, before they advance one step. up 
the hill of fame, that they are nearly at its summit. It will 
be in the remembrance of all, when Byron was in the zenith 
of his glory, what an immense quantity of second hand misan- 
thropy was afloat among the poetasters ; and how they all set 
to work to draw their own portraits for the amusement of the 
public, and what a precious set of good-for-nothing vagabonds 
they made themselves out to be. They were all, according 
to their own story,’made up of splendid errors and useless 
virtues, and were most unanimously unhappy. Ir was for a 
time a most ludicrous evil ; for Mths can be more ridiculous 
than to see a small mind playing the egotist, and describing 
the agony of its feelings at the same time that it is hunting 
for a rhyme, and seeing that the line contains the requisite 
number of syllables. This folly has in a great measure past 
away, and the Waverley imitation fever, which succeeded, has 
been much more rational in its motives, and creditable in its 
yesults. ‘True, historical novels have become almost as much 
a drug in the market as fashionable ones. The public is 
beginning to get tired of the portraits of defunct kings, queens, 
amd courtiers; and the number of great men that have been 
resuscitated and made to speak in the first person singular, 
has become alarming. _ Our novelists are perfect literary 
yesurrection-men, and the author of Devereaux in that work 
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alone, unearthed some dozen deceased wits, warriors, and 
sages, and brought them again on the stage of existence. 
Both for his own credit and theirs, he had much better let 
them remain where they were. Many persons, becatise the 
great magician, Walter Scott, can raise up the glorious spirits 
of the past, and make them act and speak as they were wont, 
|think that they can do the same—but the public do not. It 
is far from pleasant to see these liberties taken with the mighty 
'dead, except by one as mighty as any of them, Shakspeare 
faetuntod. Still there has been much talent, learning, and 
jresearch displayed in works of this description, by Horace 
Smith, Mr. James, and others, which might have gained for 
\their authors great eredit with posterity, as they have already 
iwith the present generation, had not their merits been over- 
}shadowed by those of their immortal prototype. As it is, they 
will as surely go to the “oblivious cooks” as that every word 
of this essay will be forgotten next week by the people who 
read itthis, For our own poor taste, after Sir Walter Scott, in 
the present age, give us Washington Irving’s portraits of great 
dead men. His Wouter Von Twiller, William Kleift, and 
Peter Stuyvesant, are three as finished pictures in the fine, 
quiet, rich old Dutch school as any one need wish to look upon. 


But the greatest field for imitation is theatricals, and here it 
is of the very worst species. The beauties of a great actor 
are never attempted to be copied; they are too difficult, but 
any unfortunate peculiarity or bad and vicious habit is seized 
upon with avidity and fondly cherished. Because John Kem- 
ble was troubled with an asthmatic complaint, all the Rollas, 
Catos, and Hamlets that came for some time after him were 
likewise troubled with asthma and a short, dry cough; with 
Macready came the almost ridiculous stateliness of gesture 
and fastidious arrangement of the garments, without any of! 
his fine qualities ; and Kean’s fame has been the means of in- 
troducing many a young man on the stage, who could do no- 
thing like him but imitate those little Keanisms and physical 
defects that occasionally disfigured his beautiful intellectual 
acting. A would-be vocalist, with the voice of a raven, thinks 
\himself a good deal like Braham, because in singing he can 
hold his hat precisely as he does, and has succeeded in catch- 
ing a few of that gentleman’s peculiarly awkward gestures. 
Talking of singing—is the prevailing admiration of Italian 
music and performances counterfeit or real, or a little of both ? 
Is it in imitation of the English who imitate the French in 
this r espect, or is it a genuine indigenous feeling? The Ita- 

oe, noble sche OF , and it would be gratifying to 
perceive a drodualaplish 7 or. it taking place; but it is apt to 
create mistrust to see the exuberance of admiration express- 
ed for it all of a sudden by a large body of people, nineteen- 
twentieths of whom areneither familiar with the music nor the 
language; and we are afraid there is some truth m the anec- 
dote now whispered round the city, of a party of musical cog- 
noscenti having been thrown into a fit of enthusiasm by what 
they supposed tobe an Italian gentleman’s manner of giving 
a composition of Cimarosa’s, but which, words and air, event- 
ually turned out to be a genuine Welch ditty, howled out by 
one Taffy ap Shenkin, of Glamorganshire! Certain it is, 
that many things pass off with great eclat when sung in a 
foreign language by Signors, Signoras, or Signorinas, which 
would sound very vilely issuing from the mouth of plain Mr. 
Jobson, Mrs. Brown, or Miss Dobbs. The blunt tradesman 
had really some reason to be astonished when on inquiring if 
“Signorina” did not literally mean in Italian “great singer,” 
he was given to understand that it was merely equivalent to 
the simple English word “Miss.” We recollect a gentleman 
of the name of Comery formerly of this city, who used to sing 
an Italian air with American words to it—“ When the ban- 
jners of freedom are waving”—Wwithout producing any mark- 
ed effects; but no sooner did the same gentleman replace the 
Italian words, “ Non piu andria,” than it was instantly re- 
cognised as something extremely fine, and vociferously encor- 
ed. Novy, without meaning to undervalue talented foreigners 
who reach these shores, it is probable there is no small quan- 
tity of affectation in the great admiration expressed for 
them, and that the -majority applaud without having any 
definite idea on the subject, in imitation of the few who are 
supposed to know. Such foreigners are, at the same time, 
both overrated and not sufficiently appreciated—overzated as 
a whole, and not appreciated in detail, for what is really meri- 
torious. Our harsh northern dialect may not beso well adapt- 
ed to musical composition as that of the “sweet south,” but it 
does not follow that every Italian composition or singer must 
of necessity be superlatively fine; and allowing our general 
inferiority, a song in a language which a man understands, 
will always, affectation aside, be more grateful to his ear than 
the mere tinkle of sdft sounds. The one, indeed, aoes no 
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further than the ear, while the other, through the medium of 
the understanding, reaches the heart, and any song that does 
so is worth twenty others that do not. If people would 
take the trouble of consulting their own judgments, 
and common sense on such subjects, instead of bein 
away by vague ideas and learned-looking words, 
find it much to their interest ; as it is, they let others inocu- 
late them with opinions which in time they come he: believe 
their own. : q . Cc. 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHAI 


ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 

Tue author of the Farmer’s Boy may, with great proprie- 
ty, be classed among the first in the catalogue of modern 
poets, who have proved the omnipotence of uneducated and 
unassisted genius. With an education of the most limited 
kind, with acquirements derived only from an acquaintance 
with nature in her simplest form, and struggling under every 
possible disadvantage of poverty, and the necessary attention 
he was compelled to devote to a servile and laborious employ- 
ment, Bloomfield has left behind a proof that all these com- 
bined untoward circumstances could not crush * 


and, although his learning was chiefly derived from the eapa- 
cious volume of nature, rather than from the classical tomes 
perused by more gifted poets, beneath the portico of science ; 
yet this “ uninstructed child of song” has distinctly proved 
the axiom, “that to be a poet a man must be created one.” 

Robert Bloomfield was born at the village of Honington, in 
Suffolk, England, on the third of December, 1766. His fathez 
was a mechanic, and his mother held the situation of school- 
mistress in his native village. To this maternal relative 
Bloomfield was indebted for the little education he possessed, 
excepting two or three months’ tuition in writing, which he 
received from a master in the vicinity of his birth-place. At 
the early age of eleven he was placed with his mother’s bro- 
ther-in-law, a respectable farmer, residing in an adjacent vil- 
lage, in the capacity of a farmer’s boy. In this lowly situa- 
tion our poet acquired that intimate acquaintance with rural 
occupations and manners, the display of which is prevalent 
through all his writings. Here, like the celebrated Burns, his 
perceptions, if not improved by education, were at least un- 
trammelled by its dogmas; science and philosophy did not 
seduce him into an imitation of its most distinguished vota- 
ries, nor did its prescribed rules and set formulas cramp his 
young genius in its first incipient flights into the regions 
which his young imagination early soared to attain. The sen- 
sibility of his soul was awakened by the charms of nature, 
which gave fervour to his thoughts and distinctness to his 
ideas. At the age of fifteen we find him leaving his rural 
employment, on account of his physical incapabilities for this: 
laborious occupation. His now widowed mother was com- 
pelled, in this exigency, to place him with one of his elder 
brothers, who was then residing in London, following 
business of a ladies’ shoemaker, and who offered to instruct 
our young poet in the “ mysteries” of his calling. 

Transported to the great metropolis, and engaged ine ie- 
borious occupation we have’named, Bloomfield continued in 
this situation for several years. In the early part of this pe- 
riod his most common occupation is described as being engaged 
in reading the newspapers to the workmen employed by his 
brother. When thus occupied he frequently met with words 
that he could not understand, and an old dictionary was 
bought for his use, by a constant reference to which he soon 
attained a greater command of language, and could readily 
comprehend the meaning of difficult passages. His know- 
ledge of phraseology and enunciation was also increased by a 
constant attendance at a dissenting place of worship in the 
neighbourhood, the pulpit of which was then filled by an elo- 
quent and celebrated preacher. These advantages, with the 
aid of a few books, such as a History of England, a British 
Traveller, anda London Magazine, formed the only resources 
for information which he then possessed. 

During this timeshe is described as showing a strong predi- 
lection for poetical composition. The poet's ¢ in the 
newspapers had the greatest share of his attention; and i 
was kn that he occasionally furnished Stanzas, wi 
were registered in this favourite spot. An intimacy formed 
this period with a Scotchman brought him ainted with 
the works of Thomson, the author of the Se ; 
read with avidity and delight. From 
he became impressed with the idea, that t 


“The divinity stirring within bim ;” 
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not exhausted the subject, and that “the rural occupation and 
business of the fields, the dairy, and the farm-yard” would 
still furnish sufficient materials for an original and indepen- 
dent poem. A dispute which occurred about this time between 
the masters and the journeymen shoemakers, suspended his 
employment, and till these disputes were settled, his old mas- 
fer and uncle invited him to his house in the country; the 
invitation was accepted, and in the fields where his infant 
mind had first imbibed its conceptions, he experienced a reno- 
vation of his original feelings, and fitted himself to become 
the writer of the Farmer's Boy. 

In about two months he returned to London, and resumed 
his former employment, at which he continued until his ar- 
yival at the age of manhood, shortly after which he married 
the daughter of a boat-builder, attached to the dock-yard at 
Woolwich. 

The early years of this marriage were in some degree em- 
bittered by the cares of livelihood, and the sickness of a young 
family ; still we find him occasionally dedicating a part of his 
leisure time to his devotion for the muses. On the recovery 
of his strength he resumed his labours in the garret of the 
house where he then resided, in London; and here, amidst all 
the din and bustle made by six or seven workmen, pursuing 
the same trade as his own, did Bloomfield compose the F'arn- 
‘MeER’s Boy, putting it to paper as he found opportunity! He 
‘is represented as committing fifty or a hundred lines at a time 
to memory, before writing them down; and such was the 
strength of this faculty, that the two last divisions of this 
poem, Winter, and great part of Autumn, were entirely com- 
pleted before a single verse was put on paper. 

When the manuscript was finished, it passed through seve- 
ral hands before it was examined by any person of sufficient 
judgment to appreciate its worth. At length it was referred, 
through the medium of a friend, to the famous Capel Loftt, 
esq., and in the year 1800 it was published, through the in- 
fluence and under the patronage of that gentleman. 

The publication of the Farmer’s Boy proved eminently suc- 
¢essful, and an incredible number of copies were sold in a 
short space of time. It attracted the attention of the most 
exalted personages in the kingdom, and many of the most 
eminent literary characters awarded the meed of approbation 
toits author. Presents were bestowed upon him in abun- 
dance, which, together with the profits derived from the sale 
of his work, enabled him to emerge from the obscurity of his 


frmer situation, and to teke a small house in the City-roat, | 


near London. One of the greatest pleasures Bloomfield de- 
rived from the success of his work, was the opportunity of pre- 
senting a copy to his mother, accompanied by a portion of his 
profits, and the testimonials of its excellence from the critics 
of the day; a fact that speaks highly for the amiable charac- 
ter he is represented as possessing. In the year 1802, he pub- 
lished his Rural Tales ; and shortly afterwards a small vo- 
lume, bearing the title of Wild Flowers; these added consi- 
derably to his reputation. His familiar and picturesque de- 
scriptions of nature gave a charm to his poetry, which ren- 
dered it highly attractive to every class of readers, and has 
established his reputation as one of the first “simple poets” 
of his day. 

The popularity thus obtained served to recommend him to 
the Duke of Grafton, who placed him in the Seal-office, in 
the Inner Temple, London, where his duty was to receive 
money for stamps on wills, &c. This employment did not 
suit the ardent mind of the poet, and he rélinquished the situa- 
tion ‘after holding it a few years. The sale of his works, 
and a small property inherited in right of his wife, furnished 
ample means for his moderate wishes; he retired to the 
country, where he lived in privacy until the time of his death, 
in 1823. Hs 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


GRETNA-GREEN. 


‘Pus spot, so long famous for clandestine marriages, is a 
small village in the parish of Graitney, situate in Dum- 
frieshire, in Scotland, from whence it derives its proper name 

of Graitney-Green, and which has been anglicised into the 
appellation it now generally bears. Its contiguity to the 
: English border, and the singular high priest of Hymen, (who, 


~ “a cast of his priestly office,” have led to some erroneous im- 
e ing the privileges attached to this celebrated 


and wife, constitutes a valid marriage, al- 
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though it is not considered a regular one; and, if neither 
fraud nor deception is used by the contracting parties, the 
ceremony (if ceremony it may be termed) is to allintents and 
purposes equally binding, as if performed agreeably to the 
established forms of recognised church government. With 
this explanation, therefore, it will readily be understood that 
Gretna-Green owes its popularity only to some particular cir- 
cumstances, which it is now impossible exactly to trace. It 
is however supposed that its contiguity to the borders, first 
induced some individuals to select it for the performance of a 
marriage contract, in conformity with the Scottish law, and 
the facilities of reaching it from England, in time, gave it that 
importance which it now holds. The far-famed blacksmith 
acts only as the witness on the occasion, and in fact per- 
forms no other duty than might be executed by any other 
competent witness, selected for the occasion. These few pre- 
paratory explanations may serve to illustrate the incidents'I 
am about to relate. 

Several years since, it fell to my lot to be esgaged in a run- 
away-match to this famous resort for English clandestine mar- 
riages, not as a principal, my good reader, but only in the less 
important capacity of an accessary to the plan. As the ad- 
venture possessed some degree of interest, a detail of it may 


serve to amuse, and will also furnish a correct description of 


the ceremonies used by the self-clected clerical functionary, 
who officiated on the occasion. 

The hero of my tale, and by whom I was drawn into a par- 
ticipation of this irregular proceeding, chanced to be an old 
class-mate at school, and a fellow-student in the same lawyer’s 
office, in London. I shall designate him by a name which, in 
place of his real one, will better illustrate his character than 
any laboured description of mine could portray. Tom Ar- 
dourly (for such shall be his cognomen) was the son of a 
wealthy London tradesman, who by industry and application 
had acquired a large fortune, when fortunes were the sure re- 
sults of such praiseworthy efforts to attain them. Tom was 
an only child, and consequently the darling of his parents. 
The quickness of his parts, and the hilarity of his disposition, 
indeed might have rendered him a favourite with less inte- 
rested personages than the honest couple who claimed him as 
their offspring, added to which, nature had not been a niggard 


in furnishing him with those graces which find certain access | 


to “ fair ladies’ hearts,” and when to these qualifications were 
subjoined the certainty of his ultimately becoming the heir to 


a property which was generally ae at a. plum, there! 


can be no doubt that Tom Ardourly we considered both by 
his male and female acquaintance as “a marvellous proper 
man.” Tom and I had from infancy been inseparable com- 
panions and sworn friends, and although no two individuals 
could possibly differ more in temperament than we did, yet this 
very difference was the bond which cemented our acquaint- 
ance. My quiet habits and taciturn disposition was a sober 
relief to the exuberance of his vivid imagination and dashing 
manners, and in the course of our intimacy preserved him 
from many unpleasantries, in which his gay and thoughtless 
conduct was continually involving him, and I consequently be- 
came his mentor and adviser. Being nearly of an age, we were 
at the period I have named, just closing the term of noviciate 
in the dry study of the law ; I, from necessity, was fagging 
hard to pass a successful examination; Tom, as usual, was 
depending upon chance to carry him through the ordeal, and 
caring little on the subject, knowing his future ample means. 
Thus circumstanced, I had not been so frequently his compa- 
nion in the usual routine of amusements and engagements, 
which served to fill up our leisure hours; this, however, did not 
prevent me from observing that an alteration had lately taken 
place in his manners, which I could not comprehend; his spi- 
rits were much depressed, and there was evidently something 
preying on his mind. 'The close application I had been giving 
to study at first made me conjecture that he had been similarly 
eccupied ; this I soon found was not the case, for both occupying 
chambersin the Temple, underthe same roof, gui‘servants were, 
as a matter of course, intimates, and I learned, in the course of 
some domestic discussions, that Mr. Ardourly was scarcely 
ever at home: that he was falling into “a deep melancholy,” 
as my learned informant assured me, and that there was 
great reason to believe that a lady was the cause of this sudden 
change ; more this deponent knew not. On the morning suc- 
ceeding this information, I was put in possession of the whole 
facts of the case. I was scarcely seated over the ponderous 
tomes, that were now my principal companions, when Ar- 
dourly came in, and threw himself into a chair opposite me, 
with an air of embarrassment and agitation. A pause of some 
moments succeeded, which I at length broke, by inquiring how 
he purposed spending the next day ? bruptly answered, 
Howard, it depends on you.” 


|of our attempt; at Iength we reached the little inn at Gretna, 


“Oh ! returned I with alacrity, ‘‘that is exactly the ar- 
rangement I wish; we'll drive over to the C—’s,” a family 
residing a few miles from town, where we were on terms of 
intimacy. 

“Yes,” replied he, “that happens preeisely to be the place ~ 
where I wish you to go first; but you must take a longer 
drive than to the C—’s to-morrow, if you wish to oblige me, 
and are the friend I think you.” 

“Why, what do you mean ?” said I. 

“The plain fact is this, Howard,” returned he, ‘I wisl; 
you to go with me to Gretna-Green to-morrow !” 

“In the name of every thing ridiculous, what are we to do 
at Gretna-Green ?” was my half-indignant and half-laughable 
inquiry: ; 

“Simply to see me married,’’ was the quiet response. 

I now became somewhat alarmed, either for the intellects 
or for the situation of my visiter; he however quickly silenced 
my fears by adding, in a serious tone, : 

“ Howard, you have ever proved yourself a firm friend; ! 
have never before had any concealments with you, and I am 
now going to test the extent of your regard for me. You 
know Ellen C—? A nod was my affirmative. ‘ Well, 
Ellen is to be the companion of our journey, We have long 
loved each other, and it was only the pledge I had given her 


| not to declare our situation, which could have induced me to 


keep the knowledge of it from you; you know, also, the pride 
of her family ; the sprig of nobility they can claim as their con- 
nexion, induces them to look upon tradesmen with contempt. 


They have refused my addresses to Ellen, and she has, in x 


consequence, yielded to my solicitations to make a stolen 
match, with the stipulation that you sanction it by your pre 
sence. Your influence with her father, and the high opinion 
he has of your character, induces her to suppose that you can 
obtain a reconciliation between us, and which will be easier 
effected by your becoming a party in the transaction. Ellen 
is not of age, and Gretna-Green is our only resource; she 
will meet us by daybreak to-morrow morning, accompanied 
by her maid, near her father’s house, where I have promised 
to be in waiting, accompanied by you, and provided with all 
things necessary for our journey.” 

Here he paused, and then added, “Have I promised too 
much in your name, Howard?” 

“What says your father to the match?” was my evasive 
reply to this interrogation. ; 

“ Oh, the generous old boy knowsall, and enjoys the scheme 
ainazingly. I have introduced Elien to him and i my mo- 


jae they are delighted with her. You are aware of my old 


dad’s opinion of the superiority of wealth and independence 
over aristocratic poverty, and he relishes the plan of punish- 
ing the pride of old C—; and promises, if we effect it, to 
settle a handsome maintenance on me immediately after the 
marriage is solemnized.” 

Extravagant as the whole affair certainly was, I could not 
resist the importunities he now plied me with; the assent of 
old Ardourly reconciled me to the undertaking, and I well 
knew the match was every way unexceptionable for Miss 
C—, and had but few doubts that a little reflection would re- 
concile her father, soothed as he would be by the future pros 
pects of his son-in-law elect. 

Having settled the preliminaries, we soon ypre the ne 
cessary preparations, and before daybreak the ensuing morn 
ing we were at the appointed spot, with the plain carriage 
belonging to Ardourly’s father, post horses, and a tried 
servant of the family, who was to accompany us on our ex- 
pedition. Tom’s impatience may readily be imagined. A 
thousand fears gave an impetus to his usually vivid imagina- 
tion, and I had much difficulty in preventing him from pro~ 
ceeding to Mr. C—’s house, ‘in search of his fair mistress. 
The appearance of Miss C—, and her attendant abigail, at 
length subdued his alarms, and we conveyed the young lady, 
almost fainting with agitation, to the carriage, and drove off 
at a furious rate, on the great north road to “ Auld Reekie.”’ 
A short time restored our lovely charge to some degree of 
tranquillity, and I received the acknowledgments of gratefui 
thanks for my compliance with her request, from a pair of the 
sweetest lips that nature ever gave to the most favoured of her 
children, accompanied with a becoming modesty, rendered 
more touching by the peculiar delicacy of her situation. The 
weather was delightful, the roads good, and Tom in his hap- 
piest mood—gay and exulting as became a favoured and 
happy bridegroom. A few fears accompanied us the first 
stages of our journey; but on the second day, with the pro- 
mised goal almost in view, nothing but prospects of a happy 
termination to the adventure entered our imaginations; for t 
must confess I had become deeply interested in the final result 


~ 
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- exigencies of our case, and cheerfully prepared to further our 
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which at that period was kept by the worthy vulcan, who 
acted in the treble capacity of host, blacksmith, and parson. 
We found him a shrewd, intelligent fellow, fully alive to the 


views. An apartment was immediately prepared for Miss 
C—, and the necessary materials for ablution, &c. were fur- 
nished for the intended bridegroom and myself. The short 
space of half an hour found us all assembled in the well- 
sanded parlour of the inn, and ready for the important cere- 
mony. The bride had relinquished her riding-habit for a 
simple muslin robe of purest white ; ‘her abigail, also, was 
arrayed in the same materials, and was really a very useful 
auxiliary on the occasion, in supporting her young mistress 
during the somewhat trying situation in which she was 
placed. The clerical blacksmith was now summoned, and 
the worthy functionary made his appearance, attended by a 
sturdy chap, who looked as if he had just been summoned 
from the “smithy,” bearing a huge volume, which we after- 
wards found was for the insertion of our respective names, 
as witnesses to the ceremony. Worthy Saunders M‘T: ; 
who officiated as clergyman on the occasion, was more seemly 
in his exterior ; a white cassock, thrown over his usual dress, 
gave an importance and dignity to his figure,-which certainly 
was not the most prepossessing. The parties ‘were now ar- 
ranged, and we were given to understand that a portion of the 
form used in the episcopal church was to be read over, be- 
ginning at that part where the minister demands of the re- 
spective parties whether they take each other for man and 
wife, and ending with the separate declarations of the con- 
tracting parties, agreeably to the same form, “I, M. take thee 
N.,” &e. This being duly gone through, the young couple were 
declared lawfully united; the ponderous book I have mentioned 
was produced, and we separately wrote our signatures to a 
few lines, purporting that on such a day the parties therem 
named had taken each other for man and wife. Thus ended 
ihe ceremony. A handsome douceur was the clergyman’s 
tee, who quickly doffed his gown, and busily assisted in plac- 
ing a substantial supper on the table, to which I alone did 
justice, and after pledging the happy pair in a magnum of 
excellent claret, I left them ‘to seek the public room of our 
hotel, and to have a little chat with the important personage 


who was its chief attraction. I found the honest blacksmith 
deeply engaged in a bowl of hot toddy, and surrounded by a 
dew select magnates of the village, drinking success and hap- 
piness to the couple who had lately become one by his assis- 
tance. My wish to join the convivial group was readily ac- 
ceded to, and we soon became as familiar as good feeling and 
good liquor make men under every difference of relative posi- 
iions. Our host boasted of the importance of his functions, 
and enumerated the many matches he had cemented, which, 
without such aid, never could have taken place, and told 
many laughable anecdotes that had occurred in his house in 
the way of his profession ; and as-the liquor began to operate, 
his previous reserve on the profits arising from his clerical 
employments became relaxed, and I gathered sufficient infor- 
mation to establish the truth of what our worthy entertainer 
had before hinted at, that he laid by a pretty “nest egg,” out 
of the profits of his employment; and to which he added, 
that “a thousand, or it may be, twal hundred punds sterling 
money would na kiver the incomings in the course of a year.” 

About midnight I left the jovial party, still deeply engaged 
in their libations, and sought that repose necessary for under- 
taking the rapid journey to town, which we had arranged to 
commence early on the ensuing morning. 

The sun had scarcely glanced his first beams across the 
Solway Frith, when I was roused from a sound and refresh- 
ing sleep by the deep notes of Saunders M'‘T——, inquiring 
whether “Twas na stirring yet?” and begging permission to 
“speak a few words wi’ me;” which being obtained, he was 
quickly at my bed-side. No traces of the “deep drinking” 
of the preceding night were now visible, he soon entered upon 
his business, which was to caution me on the subject of his 
communicative information respecting the profits he had 
made in his clerical capacity. 

“You ken, sir,” continued he, “you Englishers hae a 
proverb, that ‘when the. liquor’s in the wit’s out ;) 1 wasna 
preceesely mysel the last nicht, but gin I can trust my memory 
the morn, I taulked a wheen trash about ‘the siller that 1 
shouldna weel like to hae spoken of; sae, sir, you'll mair than 
obleege me to keep a close sough anent the matter.” 

I promised not to betray his confidence, and the blacksmith 
retired, well pleased to find so ready a compliance with his 
wishes. He has long been gathered to his fathers, so that I 
do not betray the trust reposed in me by the present narration, 

There is little more to add to my detail that can interest 


| stantaneously harpooned by that vigilant palladium ofthe rights |j 


my readers. Our bridal party reached London in two days 
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after the adventures at Gretna. Mrs. Ardourly, junior, was 
received with affection by her new father and mother-in-law ; 
and the joint interference of myself and some tried friends of 
Mr. C—, soon arranged matters amicably with that gentle- 
man, who was fully aware that his daughter might have made 
a much worse match. The marriage ceremony was duly per- 
formed agreeably to the rites of the episcopal church, and a 
full gathering of the respective families and friends of the 
parties graced it by their presence. My friend Tom has so- 
bered down to a very creditable domestic man, and enjoys a 
fair practice in London; where, in my last visit to the metro- 
polis, I saw hii, and found him surrounded by a goodly num- 
ber of young Ardourlys, with whom and his now matronily 
spouse, I enjoyed many pleasant hours, in recounting our 
youthful adventures, amongst which the most prominent was 
our trip to Gretna- Green. D. 


CONTENTMENT, 


Of all the blessings which it has pleased the Omnipotent to 
bestow on us, the creatures of his will, that of contentment 
must rank pre-eminent. The prince is as susceptible of its 
beneficial effects as the peasant. Divest the former of it, and 
of what avail is al] the luxurious grandeur which surrounds 
him? Let the latter possess it, and he will be happy in the 
midst of poverty and toil, 4 

But how shall we attain this inestimable treasure? Are we 
poor? Let us use all the just means within our reach of ac- 
quiring the antidote for this (generally considered) tremen- 
dous evil. There are few, perhaps, in this happy country, 
who by a few years of industry, perseverance, and economy, 
do not accumulate all that is sufficient for the moderate re- 
quirements of our nature. Do you wish for more? Let me 
advise yourestrain the pursuit; contentment, will oftener 
be found in the cottage than in the palace. Have our views 
in life been completely frustrated, our most sanguine hopes 
disappointed? Hard, indeed, is the lot of that man whose 
case this description suits; but there is a sovereign specific at 
hand. Will it remedy the evil if we repine at our loss? How 
many years of sorrow and anguish are sufficient entirely to 
eradicate this grievance? Rest assured nothing short of the 
term of our natural lives would be equal to it; the result 


would fully demonstrate the fact, that instead of ameliorating 
our condition by grief, we had augmented the evil by the pro- 
duetion of sickness and disease, the invariable attendants. on 
sorrow and discontens. Let us> therefore, improve all the 
means wé possess, leave the result to Providence, and above 
all other earthly considerations, strive for contentment. 


THE TWO GAS-LAMPS. 


A correspondent informs us that he wishes, and feéls him- 
self perfectly competent, to conduct the editorial department 
of any, party political journal devoted to the interests of the 
people. He sends usthe following for insertion as a specimen 
of his abilities, and desires that after its publication all appli- 
cation to secure his services may be addressed ‘“ James Sniggs, 
Harman-street, New-York.” We were not before aware of the 
fact on which he animadverts, namely, that the mayor of this 
city has, for an unknown quantity of years, been allowed tio 
lamps before his door ; but we were immediately struck with the 
enormity of the case, and fully concur in our correspondent’s 
cool and philosophical view of the subject—Ed. Mir. 

Exclusive privileges !—Fellow-citizens look out!!—The 
old federal leaven is not extinct. Though the overwhelming 
tide of democratic principles has broken down the feeble bar- 
riers of federalism that opposed the majestic energies of the 
people, still the lurking seeds of aristocracy, like the whale 
from the depths of the Pacific ocean, will occasionally rise to 
view ; the monster, however, has only to show itself to be in- 


and liperties of man—the public press. . We are not one of 
those who staxt attwifies, hut when we see an open and ‘mm- 
blushing essuniption of exclusive privileges by the first magis- 
trate in the first city of the first state of the first country of 
the terrestial globe, in having to lamps put before his door 
when no other citizen has more than one, and many citizens 
no lamp at all—and when we know that this is done with 
money raised by taxation from the people—and moreover that 
Such proceedings are countenanced by the votes of a corrupt 


tutions of owr beloved country, and feel that the time has 
arrived when it is our duty to speak out, as guardians of the 
public weal, boldly and fearlessly. Some persons may say 
that one lamp more or less can be but of little consequence, 
but we would tel! @&ch shallow pretenders to reason—such 
innocuous drivillers after common sense-—that we do not think 
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corporation, we cannot but tremble for the purity of the insti-|} 
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so. We recur to first principles, and boldly affirm, 
fear of contradiction, that the mayor’s enjoying the e. 
bprivilege of two gas-lamps is essentiaily aristocratic, and — 
strikes at the fundamental and clementary principles of re 
publicanism and equality. Such things may be to! 
enslaved and blood-stained Europé, but not in the ne 
where man walks abroad in the incalculable majesty 
intellect. Who is the mayor, or whatis he more than 
that he, forsooth, should have two gas-lamps? Is he not the 
creature of the, people 2 Is he not elected by the ‘peopled 
only true source of legitimate power? And is it to be endur- 
ed that the servant should have adouble portion of light while 
many of the sovereign people themselves are in darkness % 
Forbid it, shades of Jefferson and La Fayette! “How forcibly 
in treating of such a question does the sublime apostrophe of 
the poet strike upon the jmagination unclouded and unsatura- 
ed by the mists and vapours of monarchical or aristocratical 
prejudice ; 


‘Thy spirit, Independence, let me share, 
Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye! 
Thy steps I'll follow with my bosom bare, 
Nor heed the storm that howls along the sky !”? 


and in the spirit of that glorious apostrophe we exclaim; 
“Perish all gas-lamps from the face of the earth, and oil-lamps 
into the bargain, sooner than submit to the slightest innova- 
tion in the mighty heir-loom of freedom bequeathed to us b 
the immortal heroes of 778.” ‘Be 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


NECESSITY. 

Tue following is an affecting instance of the extremity to 
which a man may be driven by want and misery. A gentle- 
man being stopped in the night in & street by a man who 
demanded his purse in a very determined manner, at once de+ 
livered it to him. “ How much money is there in it?’ de- 
manded the robber. ‘I know not,’ was the answer. Upon 
which the thief opened the purse, took out ten franes, and 
returned the rest to its owner. Surprised by this extraordi- 
nary proceeding, the gentleman followed the man at a distance 
till he saw him enter a baker’s shop, which he in a very few 
minutes left again. The gentleman then went and made in- 
guiry of the baker, who informed him that the man in ques: 
tion having become indebted to him ten francs for bread, he 
had refused to give any more credit till that sum was paid, 
which had just been brought him. After some further ingwi- 
ries, the gentleman having discovered the lodgings of his as: 
sailant, went there with the intention of offering relief; but he 
had scarcely entered the miserable garret when the poor fellow, 
imagining he was on the point of being arrested, threw him- 
self out of the window, and was taken up lifeless ! French paper. 


POOR LITTLE JANE. 


There is not a flower that blooms in the valley, 

Or heath, or the mountain, a stranger to me; 
Each morning at dawn, with my basket I sally, 

To gather fresh nosegays, light-hearted and free; 
I cull fragrant posies of lilies and roses, 

And every sweet flow’ret that modestly blows, 
I’ve rue for gay rovers, hearts-ease for true lovers; 

And bachelor’s buttons for testy old beaux. 
O} lay out a penny with poor little Jenny, 

Nor let me solicit your kindness in vain, 
I’ve sweet pretty posies of lilies and TOSeS, | 

Come buy them, 0! buy them of poor little Jane: 


In winter when tempests are dreadfully blowing, 
And every green meadow is covered with snow, 
I trip to the village, my locks wildly flowing, 
To ask of the rich what they choose to bestow. 
In search of fair flowers to deck ladies’ bowers, 
I traverse the mountains, the valleys, and glades ; 
And oft are my rambles impeded by brambles, 
When seeking wild wormwood for pettish old maids. 
O! lay out a penny with sae) little Jenny, 
Nor let me solicit your kindness in vain, 
I’ve sweet pretty posies of lilies and roses, 
Come buy them, O! buy them of poor little Jane: 
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RUSSIAN HIGH LIFE. 

Private lettersfrom St. Petersburgh, of the fifteenth of Feb- 
ruary, contain the following account of a splendid entertain- 
ment given to the Emperor Nicholas and the imperial family, 
by the Duke de Montemart, ambassador of France: 

“Qn the fifth his excellency gave a grand ball, which was 
honoured by the presence of the emperor and empress, the 
Grand Duke Michael, Prince Albert of Prussia, the duke of 
Wirtemburgh and his two sons, and four hundred persons of 
the first distinction. The Grand Dutchess He 
vented from attending by indisposition, 
her regret. At all former similar enter 
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guests, except the military officers, who, in Russia, never quit 


their regimentals, have been accustomed to appear in court}|}) 


dresses, but the emperor, to give a further testimony of his 
ésteem for his august ally, not only gave orders that all his 
suite should be in their full dresses, but that they should wear 
the ribbons of their respective orders; his majesty himself 
and the grand duke displaying the cordon blue. The em- 
press deigned to open the ball by dancing a polonaise with 
the ambassador. She afterwards granted the same honour to 
the ambassadors of England and Austria. Her majesty sub- 
sequently condescended to take the Baron de Bourgoing for 
her partner ina French contra-dance. At one o’clock the 
supper tables, sumptuously spread for two hundred persons, 
were displayed. That destined for the empress was distinct 
from the rest, and laid for sixteen persons, including Prince 
Albert, the ambassadors and ambassadresses of England and 
Austria, the ladies of honour, and the ladies of the chief digni- 
taries of the empire. A similar table was reserved for the 
emperor, but his majesty declined taking his seat, preferring 
his usual custom of making a tour of the rooms, and address- 
ing himself with gracious condescension to the company. 
Towards the end of the supper, his majesty went up to the 
empress, and calling the Duke de Montemart, filled a glass of 
champagne and drank, in the most delicate and flattering terms, 
to the health of the king of France, in which he was joined 
Wy the empress and Prince Albert. After supper, dancing 
was resumed. The emperor, empress, and Prince Albert, re- 
tired at three o’clock. The next morning, the ambassador 
being on horseback by the side of the emperor, when viewing 
the entrance into the city of a brigade of infantry of the guard, 
his majesty repeated the expressions of the satisfaction he 
had felt in being the guest of him whom he had received in 
his tent beyond the Danube, and on the borders of the Black 


Sea, English paper. 
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THE QUILTING, 


The day is set, the ladies met, 
And at the frame are seated ; 
Tn order placed they work in haste, 
To get the quilt completed. 
While fingers fly, their tongues they ply, 
And animate their labours, 
By counting beaux, discussing clothes, 
Or talking of their neighbours, 
“Dear, what a pretty frock you’ve on—" 
“Pm very glad you like it ;” 
Pm told that Miss Micomicon 
Don’t speak to Mr. Micate ;”” 
‘I saw Miss Bell the other day, 
Young Green’s new gig adorning ;”” 
‘What keeps your sister Ann away ?’ 
“She went to town this morning.” 


“?Tis time to roll’—" my needle’s broke,”’ 
“So Martin’s stock is selling ;” 

“‘Louisa’s wedding gown’s bespoke,” 
“Lend me your scissors, Ellen ;”” 

“That match will never come about,” 
‘* Now don’t fly in a passion ;” 

“ Hair puffs they say are going out,” 
“Yes, curls are al the fashion.” 

The quilt is done, the tea begun, 
The beaux are all collecting ; 

The table's cleared, the music heard, 
His partner each selecting. 

The merry band in order stand, 
The dance begins with vigour, 

And rapid feet the measure beat, 
And trip the mazy figure. 


Unheeded fly the minutes by, 
Old time himself seems dancing, 
Till night’s dull eye is oped to spy 
The steps of morn advancing ; 
Then closely stowed, to each abode 
The carriages go tilting ; 
And many a dream has for its theme, 
The pleasures of the quilting. 
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SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE. 


The marquis of Hertford is likely to come into possession 
_of a very large property in a rather singular manner. Just 
after his birth arich old gentleman, residing in the neighbour- 
hood, was making a settlement of property by entail, when, 
it being necessary to insert the name of some person as re- 
mainder, he directed that of the above nobleman, whose birth 
he had just seen announced in the newspapers, to be written 
down. Atthat time there were so many intervening claimants 
that no one supposed there was the slightest probability of 
the property falling to the remainder; but all are now dead, 
except one; and there is, according to present appearances, 
little doubt of the noble marquis eventually receiving a very 
large accession to his alread y immense fortune. Brighton Gazette, 
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r> Subserifers who intend to remove on the first of! 
May, will please leave early notification at the office of publi- 
cation. h re 
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Association to aid industrious females.—It is matter 8f 
serious doubt if, in the whole range of society, a class can be 
found whose services are so ill requited as those of labouring 
females. To this iniquitous,and cruel habit may be traced un- 
numbered misfortunes and many grievous vices. This compa- 
ratively helpless portion of the human family, many of whom 
have seen better days, and some have enjoyed affluence, are al- 
most daily exposed to privations and sufferings which the 
rougher sex disregard, and to which a large portion of their 
own, especially those who have it in their power to assist 
others, but who are either too proud or too slothful to exercise 
acts of kindness, are unpardonably remiss. In this respect 
we make no reservation in saying; that an awful sin lies at 
the doors of some of us. The duty which it is our lot to per- 
form has afforded us many, very many opportunities of being 
deeply impressed with the solemnity of the truth. People do 
not reflect, that in the organization ef society, and more par- 
ticularly in the distribution of its rewards and benefices, the 
female voice is seldom heard; for it is not in their province to 
be clamorous, nor is it in their nature to utter many com- 
plaints. But we must be permitted tosay, that we have often 
surveyed with astonishment, not unmingled with emotions of 
indignation and pity, the evidence of these things in the tear 
that trickled on the widow’s cheek, or that started into the 
eye of youth and beauty, when their stinted compensation 
was placed in their hands, very frequently wholly inadequate 
to the humblest demands ; this, too, after a week’s patient la- 
bour. We feel well assured, that of the many thousands of 
females who are compelled to support themselves by persever- 
ing industry—allowing for losses, sickness, and detentions— 
their stipend would not exceed, on the average, a dollar and a 
half to each; and ina multitude of cases, let it be remember- 
ed, this comprises widows with children. What kind of ac- 
commodations or sustenance can be procured by such slender 
means we pretend not to determine; but thus much we say, 
that we view it as a stain on the community, and that it ought 
to be removed, by the prompt and energetic action of those 
who have the ability to doit. And the incentive ought to be 
none the less strong, when it is known that some of those 


i 


| who now suffer the extremes of poverty Were onte enabled to 


put on as lofty a mien as others who would now, perhaps, re- 
gard them with disdain. But let noneyof us so far forget our- 
selves as to offer insult to those who suffer under the decrees 
of Providence. The least observation will show to any one 
the constant mutability of all human things; and that riches 
take to themselves wings and flee away. 

We had thought that these remarks would not be deemed 
impertinent as introductory to the important object we have in 
view, and that is, to call the attention of our fair readers to a 
plan which we hope may prove successful, of making a vigor- 
ous effort to bring about a reformation in the harsh customs of 
society, which deprive worthy and industrious females, most 
jof whom are orphans or widows, of a fair and just reward for 

their labour. How can it be expected thatthe morals of such 
persons should continue uncontaminated, when they feel 
themselves the victims of fixed and flagrant oppression ? Is it 
wonderful that some should go astray? Oris it not much 
more wonderful, that we daily witness, under circumstances 
of such severity, the most exemplary and irreproachable con- 


dact? We are all of us too prone to cast unkind reflections 
for slight abberrations from the strict line of duty, when un- 
der the influence of similar causes we might have shown even 
less selfcommand. 

The association here referred to was suggested by a gentle- 
man from Philadelphia, long distinguished for his noble and 
genezous feelings, not less than for his enlightened views and 
eminent usefulness. A number of ladies, conspicuous for 
their excellence and purity of character, and well known as 
the ornaments of society, have, as we understand, most com- 
mendably resolved to put their spirits into this magnanimous 
scheme, and push it to its consummation. Here, indeed, is a 
field for splendid action, and for the exercise of the noblest 
virtues; and the appeal is made to every generous and sympa- 
thetic heart, to unite in the good work, and extend to it all the 
aid that means, either liberal or humble, can be made tg pro- 
duce. We conclude by asking the reader's attention to the 
following summary, copied from a collection of valuable es- 
says, recently published in Philadelphia, on this interesting 
subject: “ bay 

“Fyom a full view of the question, and a careful examina- 
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tion of the lists of subscribers to the different benevolent in- 
stitutions, I feel warranted in stating— 

“That they derive but a slender portion of their support 
from the wealthiest part of our citizens. 

“That their support is chiefly derived from the middle 
classes of society, and bears but a very small portion to the 
wealth and population of the city, orto the claims of distress.* 

“That the idea that every person, able and willing to work, 
can procure employment, is radically wrong—as there are 
great numbers of persons of both sexes, particularly females, 
who eagerly seek work, and cannot find employment. 

“That the charge so frequently alleged against the poor, 
that their distress and wretchedness arises from their idleness _ 
and worthlessness, however true as to a small proportion of — 
them, is utterly destitute of foundation as regards the majority. 

“That it is impossible for a woman dependent on her nee- 
dle, and employed on coarse work, and also for a spooler, 
when encumbered with children, or even without, to support 
human nature by the miserable wages they receive—and in 
many cases the wages of males are reduced so low as to ren-~ 
der it impossible for a man with a family to lay by any provi- 
sion for times of sickness or want of employment. 

“That it is a great error to suppose our charitable societies 
encourage idleness and profligacy; for they produce a con- 
trary effect in almost every case, by preventing the depression 
and ruin, and consequent degradation, of the poor. 

“That if each of our wealthy individuals subscribed to all 
of them, it would be but a very slender sacrifice for the public 
good, and bear a small proportion to the claims of society on 
him. 

“That the low rate of female wages, not more than one 
third of what is earned by men for similar work, is discredita- 
ble to human nature—pernicious to the best interests of so- 
ciety—a fertile source of misery, immorality and profligacy— 
and loudly calls for a remedy. 

“That the provident, and all other societies which give em- 
ployment to the poor, ought to pay adequate wages, so as to 
set a proper example to individuals—and, so far as regards 
shirts and pantaloons, that the price ought to be wi. at 
once to eighteen cents. ’ 

“That unless they adopt this plan, or one similar, they in- 
flict nearly as much injury as they confer benefit. 

“That a reformation of the horrible oppression under 
which the seamstresses, spinners, spoolers, &c. groan, cannot 
be hoped for, unless ladies will come forward with decision, 
and use their influence to rescue their sex from the prostrate 
situation in which those unfortunate women are placed. 

“That it would be misplaced delicacy or timidity which 
should induce them to hesitate in the performance of so para- 
mount an act of justice.” 


Birth place of Columbus.—An interesting discovery has 
lately been made at Genoa, which seems finally to fix upon 
that city the glory of having given birth to Christopher Colum- 
bus. An original letter has been found in the archives of the 
old bank of St. George, addressed to the magistrate of St 
George, and dated Seville, April 2, 1502; the object of which 
is to direct his son, Don Diego, to devote one-tenth of his in- 
come to the diminution of the tax on corn, wine, and other 
necessities of life in the city of Genoa; a practice which was 
at that period not uncommon among the wealthy inhabitants 
of that city. 


Madame Lebrun.—tit is stated “in the Paris papers, that 
Madame Lebrun, the celebrated painter, lately gave a fancy 
ball, which was attended by persons of all nations remarkable 
in science, arts, and literature. Madame Lebrun, still the 
gayest of the gay, is upwards of eighty years of age. 


Infallible cure for chapped lips.—Dissolve a lump of bees- 
wax in a small quantity of sweet oil over a candle; let it cool 
and it is ready for use. Rubbing it warm on the lips two or 
three times will effect a complete cure. 


Legal prolixity——In the case arising out of White and 
Metcalf’s bankruptcy, Mr. Sergeant Russell stated that the 
brief contained fifteen thousand folios! And in the trial af 
bar, Mr. H. Brougham’s documents weighed three quarters of 
a ton! » 


~ * There is one class of our citizens who are heavily taxed for the re 
lief of the poor beyond their numerical proportion. I mean physicians. 
Independently of their contributions to charitable institutions, which are 
as liberal as those of any other class, the value of the gratuitous services 
they render is probably equal in amount to the contributions of all the 
rest of our citizens. hey attend the dispensaries, the alms-house, and 
the hospital, gratis—and never, I believe, r e when called on to attend 
the poor, who have no means of payment, and from whom they would 


not receive it. There are physicians in this city, whose contributions in 
his way amount to one or two thousand dollars per annum. This is 

. Moved by the distress of the poorer patients, they frequently su 
them with money to purchase food edicines. 


“ture are the objects. * 
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SECOND VERSE: 


And with the day is done, © 
Good cheer surrounding, 
Oh, then, how ripe for fun, 
Through the dance bounding, Y 
Pledge me, &ts a 


THIRD VERSE. 


We live most royally, f 
No rule we own, sir; 
For we, like kings, obey 
Onur will alone, sir. 
ep Pledge me, &c, 


FROM MY SCRAP-BOOK. 


O how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms that nature to her votary yields ! 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields, 
O how canst thou renounce ?7— Beattie. 


Ty our last we spoke of ignorance as being one cause of the 
Ynanifested disregard to the beauties of nature. To this we 
may add familiarity as promoting the same result, facknie’ 
thereby, the long continued yet comparatively superficial ac- 
quaintance with the objects around us. In the pride of hu- 
man intellect we survey the forms of the landscape with 
which we have been conversant from our infancy, and conceive 
that we are acquainted with all their beauties; modes of ex- 
istence, and combinations of elements, and regard them as 
incapable of affording us any further gratification distinct 
from the associations connected with them. The trees we 
planted in our childhood have grown up with us—we saw 
them in the twig—we have marked their developement— 
witnessed their changes from season to season, and, as it were, 
mated with them from year to year—and is it now possible to 
derive from them any new pleasure after so long an intimacy ? 
We know their species and varieties, their dimensions, elasti- 
city, and firmnessof texture—how can they interest us further? 
But pause a moment. Have we remarked their diversity of| 
form—their free, yet chaste proportions—their invariable ad- 
herence to the line of beauty in all their wild exuberant. un- 
foldings—their elegance of motion when waved by the breeze, 
or tossed by the tempest? Have we learned all the secrets of, 
their living laboratories, hy which, in the same garden and 
from the same soil, the fir has secreted its healthful balsam, 
the upas its deadly poison, and the maple its honied sap? 
Have we discovered the looms which have woven for the white 
birch its perfumed and velvet mantle, and for the oak its rude 
and shaggy doublet? If not, here then are subjects for re- 
flection and research; and%here the opportunities for seeking 
the gratifications which accompany them when truth and na- 


The fact is, that the human mind, ever active and excur- 
sive, cannot with’a’good grace endure close and continued ap- 
plication. It is too proud and too jealous of its liberties to be 
severely tasked, even by its high and grasping ambition for 

eknowledge. Novelty may for awhile hold it to one object, 
but the gloss is evanescent, the delicate frost-work disappears ; 
and curiosity soon satisfied if not satiated, breaks away in 


sumption is vain, for however long has been our acquaintance 


matter, we maystill be assured that there is some latent beauty 
of structure or design, of which we are ignorant. What then 
must be our knowledge of those more complex systems, as 
for instance, our own bodies, if so imperfect with regard to 
the most plain objects? Look at that fair hand, glancing like 
a form of light amidst the keys of the piano. You see no- 
thing strange to admire; nothing but what you have beheld a 
thousand times before; and therefore you regard it with a 
listless attention. Perhaps the ear is-pleased with the sweet 
notes of the ritonella which its Ariel touch awakens; but the 
eye is not fascinated by the view. Yet is there more of mys- 
terious beauty—more of the cunning of an inscrutable intelli- 
gence in that little member than is “dreamt of,’ perchance, 
in an angel’s “ philosophy.” Suppose for a moment it should 
become transparent as ice—that you were permitted to trace 
the purple current through its innumerable canals, all pellucid 
as crystal, and grasp the subtleties of the vital principle im its 
electric movements amidst the nerves—suppose, in fine, that 
all the secrets of its organization were unveiled to your com- 
prehension, how then would your presumptive knowledge o 
the object before you appear? With what plea could famili- 
arity palliate your manifest ignorance? Within the superficies 
of a few square inches which encloses that delicate hand, 
what unthought-of and amazing wonders present themselves 
to your delighted gaze! As your eye pierces the glossy in- 
teguments which infold the various parts, you now discover 


but fractions of its sum of beauties, when its nice adjustments, 
its dexterous compactions, its regular and solemn pulse-strokes, 
its devious windings of vessels, and imperceptible attenuations 
of nerves, its elegant curvatures of muscles, and free mobility 
of every point, are not taken into account. ; 

We apprehend that, by the thoughtlessness off faniifiarity, 
we aré thus lulled into inattention and comparative indiffer- 
ence to nearly all other outward objects. We are too apt to 
sooth our ambition for knowledge with the mastery of exterior 
appearances, without grasping for prouder triumphs. But 
this was not the philosophy of Bacon. He taught curiosity 
not to remain satisfied with the straws and bubbles afloat on 
the surface of truth, but to plunge deeper and still deeper into 
its hidden recesses, for the rich pearls and diamonds that lie 
buried there. He taught that the mind’s eye was not to be 


pursuit of other wonders and other investigations. Thus is 


filled with the ‘*show of things” alone, but with the substan 


it led on by af insatiable thirst for novelty to the remotest ob- tial and abiding realties also. And despite its love of ease— 


jects, deeming that those which are near and of every-day 


perception contain nothigg new or interesting. This pre: ‘has the world profited by his instruction and example. How 
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its pride of wisdom, and its instability of purpose, how richly, 


with even the simplest and least intricate configurations of 


that its dazzling whiteness and sylph-like grace of motion are} 


rapid have been the advances of science, how glorious and 
magnificent her spoils! The ancients exulted in view of their 
anatomical acquirements, but the researches of Hervey, Hun- 
ter and other kindred spirits have demonstrated that the super- 
structure of their knowledge was based on ignorance—on the 
frail foundation of idle hypothesis and unwarranted theories, 
feebly supported by a few isolated and unimportant facts“ The 
ancients talked knowingly of astronomy, and fromtheir high 
watch-towers held nightly observation of the planets, and gave 
names to the constellations; but it remained for Newton to 
explode the false teachings of the Chaldean astrologer—de- 
velope in light and beauty the mysteries of sphere-motion; 
and emblazon his own name for ever, as with the countless 
unfading stars, on the broad tablet of the whole heavens. Once 
men discoursed of the elements as if they had mastered every 
fact in relation to their qualities and modifications, but modern 
chemistry, like another Columbus, has discovered new worlds: 
beyond the ultima thule of ancient research. Within a few 
years by the light of this science alone, man has literally foun 
out inventions that have made fee a 


* Air, flood, and fire, 
The vassals of his will.” 


With Montgolfier he sweeps fearlessly forth to disport himself 
in the high places of the air—with Franklin he disarms the 
lightnings of heaven—with Davy he clothes himself in power 
from the trodden minerals of the earth, and with Fulton he 
triumphantly mocks at the opposing stubbornness of winds 

and waves. KE Se 

' The. cause of this new acquisition of knowledge to the 
world is not a mystery. It is not to be traced to any recent 
revelation, but to the deeper perspicacity manifested by later 
ages in their observance of creation. Nor will nature be of- 
fended at the growing inquisition of her works, if rightly and 
reverently conducted. On the other hand, the closer the 
scrutiny, the higher will be her satisfaction, for assured of her 
perfections, she knows that every new discovery of the seareh- 
er after truth not only tends to exalt and aggrandize his mind, ‘ 
but to improve his heart, and’enlighten him more and more 

in the greatness, glory, and tender benevolence of their com- 


mon Author. é : eS EUS. r 
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Our greatest glory is not in never falling, but in rising every - 
time we fall. sh 
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A SPANISH TALE. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Don Francisco’s soul died within him at the sound of this 
eternal story ; and he probably wished the tale and the teller 
of it at least in purgatory. He sprang on his feet, and ran 
into the midst of the crowd. The first aes he struck 


Don,” said-he, with « loud laugh; * “hve dis a 
secret. "Tlie Id captaia-general has been putting a trick 
upon all the men of honour in Valencia, for which I am de- 
termined to be revenged. I have heard Him a hundred times 
deny that he had a living soul belonging to him. He scoffs 
at matrimony, as, having tried it, he well may ; but to disown 
his daughter, or to hide her, the worse offence of the two, de- 
sefves immediate punishment.” 

The Don scarcely answered him, for at that moment some 
curious thoughts had come into his mind. Masanasa was 
certainly on the borders of the forest, where he had been that 
night—a treasure was hidden there, and’ he now began to 
trace between her features and those of the old man, the kind 
of resemblance that might be between whimsical mci 
and extreme loveliness. But I must pass over the conver, 
tion that followed between the hussar and the Don, and 
Don and the conde, because all my young readers will ima- 
ge it. for themselves, and my old ones will not believe it, 
though I brought a carmelite to swear’to every syllable. By 
this time the troopers had returned, carrying with them the 
incendiaries, who turned out to be nothing.worse than the 
bakers of the palace-quarter, making their annual rejoicings 
inhonour of St. Joseph, and burning his image of twice the 
usual size, in honour of the new captain-general. The alarm 
on the side of Masanasa had been of the same kind, and a 
procession of woodmen from the forest was soon seen coming 
by the long noplar avenue, with lighted fagots on the tops of 
poles, and earns: dulzaynas, and songs, which altogether had 
a very gay effect as they passed over the water to pay their 
respects in front of the palace. Before the ball broke up, the 


~ conde, having been forced to acknowledge that he had a 


"the best s 


_ daughter, had wagered the very sword that Count O'Reilly 


had on the quarter-deck of the San Stefano, against 
‘of Segovia mules*in the Don’s stables, that he 
would not find out where his daughter was hid. The wager 
was accepted at once; wine was drank upon it, and by the 
time the parting-glass was finished, the Don, inspired by love 
and the purest Xeres, had laid three more wagers, that he 
would not only see her, but get a ring from her, a lock of her 
hair, and even a promise of marriage. The impudent hussar 
was astonished at his impudence, and tried to restrain him, 
bat it was impossible, for when love and wine are yoked in 
the same harness, as that most excellent poet, Pontales, says, 
“We may as well make them a present of the reins.” 

It may be supposed that the lover did not sleep much that 
night, and before twilight was gray he fose, an in full 
consultation with the hussar. They went o1 er, 
passing over the Serranos bridge, and takin ay on 
horseback by the Murviedro suburb. How the to get 
to the forest by that road is more than I know; but perhaps 
they took it to escape being followed. They had no attend- 


ant but that scapegrace Tomaso, and passed away through the || 


elms like shadows. One moment they stopped to give a look 
at the Alameda and the river’s bank. Every one knows what 
the famous Fray Cojuello said, “That when the curse was 
laid on the earth, heaven excepted the five miles round Va- 
Jencia.” But in my mind, the’ best part of those five miles is 
no more than a mule’s stable to the river’s k above the 
Alameda; such groves of sycamores, with openings here and 
there—little gardens, stuffed with tomatos and peaches—such 
cottages, that for neatness look like birds’ nests, covered up 
to the thatch with rose-bushes, and the whole crowned with 
that thick row of orange-trees that is in sight all the way from 
Fontera, and might be taken for a golden crest on a giant’s 
helmet. This sight, by the rising sun, was as pretty a one as 
lord or lover could have stopped to At Masanasa they 
found that they were in the right so far‘as to know that there 


tain-general frequently visited, but only after dusk and that 
but one male domestic was ever seen, and he an old deaf sol- 
dier of the Walloons, who came now and then into the village 
for provisions. The cavaliers had scarcely heard all this, and 
were pondering over their chocolate how they were to learn 
more, when the whole village seemed pouring by the Fonda, 


crying out that a murder had been committed on a grandee of 


Spain, by a banditti, and that their captain was taken. The 
cavaliers were soon in the street, and were much puzzled by 
the different stories of the on gagemetit. 

famous Montenero de Andon, whe hint 
Medina from his own hall door, a 
prisoner; others, that the bandit had come from Arragon, 
beating all the king’s troops by the way, and that there had 


been a regular battle, in which the officers of the Ronda of 


Valencia had earned immortal honour; with many other tales 
tof the same kind. 

At length the prisoner was — sitting behind one 
of the horsemen of the Ronda, and the air rang with shouts 
for the valour of the troop. However, his face was soon 
known, and it turned © aut that the star of a grandee having 
been found in the wood; farther inquiry discovered that a shot 
had’been fired by the Walloon i in the night, and he was thus 
impeached of the murder. It was to no purpose that he de- 
nied the whole affair; he was thrown into the guard-house, 
the women with whom he had dealt for provisions following 
* hin; every oneintears. The Don and the hussar went to see 
him, and, by a duro-or two, found out al! his secrets. They 
did not amount to much, and the 6ld man could only tell, that 
the Donna Rosanna was the captain-general’s daughter, and 
that from her father’s fear of the famous gallantry of the Va- 
lencian cavaliers, he had, on his coming to the command, pur- 
chased the convent, where the young lady was to remain shut 
up with her duenna and her women servants, until his return 
to Madrid, which was to be within two years. As the Don 
gave his honour that nothing of their conversation should be 
told, the old man acknowledged that he, Had, the night before, 


fired at some marsuder whom he BAX geen on the pot of 4 


getting over the garden wall. 

“‘ Now, Don,” said the hussar, on the way back to his 
Fonda, “I suppose, as your curiosity is satisfied, we may ride 
back to Valencia, and if you pleage, we will take the open 
road like honest men.” 

“Here, Tomaso,” said the Don, as if he had not heard a 
word that he said, “take these ten pistoles, and buy mea 
disguise, beggar, peasant, gipsy, or any thing.” 

Tomaso came back in a few minutes with both his arms 
full ;-he had, in fact, not gone out of the Fonda ; for the crowd 
round the kitchen-stove showed as curious a collection of all 
kinds of rags as his heart could wish. As he laid them one 
by one on the floor, basquinas, capotes, sombreros, mantillas, 


and all, the Don and the hussar could not restrain peals of 
laughter; for such a collection of sheep-skin patches, bits of 


woollen and felt, with here and there a stripe of Lyons’ silk, 
stolen from some smuggler’s pack, was perhaps never laid 
side by side since the time of the Moors. Then Tomaso 
would take them and give a little account of each, showing 
them round like an experienced auctioneer, till the noise 
caught the ears of the crowd, and the passage was thronged 
with the maid-servants and travellers, roaring with merriment 
as they heard the comical histories of their clothing. This 
day was talked of for a long time after in the village. In the 
course of the evening the old soldier was discharged, as no 
one came forward against him; and Don Francisco did not 
let him go home without a parting present. 

Next day, when the Lady Rosanna had retired to her siesta, 
she was awoke by her duenna a at the door, to ask 
whether she would not sce a pedler,, w. o had brought the 
most beautiful ribbons and silk-nets in the world. The lady 
was rather angry at being disturbed, but the duenna seemed 
so anxious, that at length she got up and let her in. 

“ Well, duenna,” said she smiling, and I never remember 
a sweeter smile than she could put on, what am I to have 
from this wonderful merchant for losing my dream?’ 

The duenna crossed herself, and said, “that dreams were 
the work of the tempter; and that every dream cost hes at 
least a peseto and two aves,” dy 


was a sem in an ol? Dominican convent, which the cap-l!» “No matter,” replied the donna, “we will talk about this! 
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carried the Dake of} 
ear or two before, was a! 


another time. ‘‘ But,” said she in a low tone, and sighing as 
worth my dream.” 
They were going out of the chamber, when the snes # 


When they entered the drawing- 


and the duenna could not help bpenly wondering a 
fineness and bright colours. 

“How could youescape the officers of the Ronda sid 
she, laughing; ‘those custom-house fellows are keen; if they 
had caught you ies aaa would have been made, and we 
should have had nothing but silks and ‘Peaas-on the heads of 
every maraquita round the forest for a'year to come at least." 

“Pray, duenna, don’t vex the old man,” said the donna, in 
a voice like silver; e have no right to lay trouble on the 
troubled,” and she took up an artificial wreath of white Bis- 
cay roses, and waved them backwards and forwards, as if to 
enjoy their perfume. 

“ Will your ladyship please,” said the pedler, “to let me 
match a wreath with the colour of your hair, which, I will be 
bold to say, is jet black ? 

On this he put forward his hand tothe edge of the mantilla, 
but the duenna pushed him back. 

“So,” said Donna Rosanna, laughing, ‘Iam to have nei 
ther dream nor roses.” 

The pedler took out a wreath that smelt as if it had been 
justplucked. ‘ This,” said he, ‘was made by Tomaso of 
Figueras, for her majesty the queen of both the Spains, but 
its better fortune has reserved it for my Lady Duenna!” 

Both’the females laughed at his address, but ag! aenna, 
throwing up her veil, went to the mirror, and while her lady 
was turning over the silks on the table, began to try on the 
flowers in all imaginable ways. At length she turned round 
and saw to her astonishment her lady’s veil off, and the hands 
of the pedler actually fastening the white roses in her hair. 
‘he matiwas rather avin, and; Refore he could ~—, 
me the duenna had seized him dike a tigress. To mak 
amends to the pedler for so much civility thrown away, the don- 
na made some more purchases, and he gathered up his parcel. 

“Bless my soul,” said the lady, feeling in her bosom with 
great agitation; ‘‘duenna, have you seen my purse?” 

The duenna’s too was gone. 

“ Cuerpo de San Jose,’ exclaimed she, ‘t what is te become 
of me? The three duros that I had from my first cousin 
Antonio, the amulet from Father Joachim, and the medal of 
his catholic majesty’s baptism, blessed by his holiness himself; 
all gone. Villain!” cried she, plunging on the pedler, “ give 
up my money, or I will have you thrown into the inquisition ; 
you shall be broiled, bastinadoed, and bedeviled for a son of a 
Jew and a thief as you are.’ 

In her rage shdlried to pull the hood off his head, which 
he resisted in pact, and made his way to the door, bowing, and 
protesting his innocence all the 

“T beg of you, fairest of duennas,” said he, “not to take 
away my character, which is taking away my livelihood. As 
a proof that I did’not commit this offence, I am ready to give 
you credit toany amount. Will your ladyship please to ac- 
cept of this velvet tiara? It becomes a fair complexion, veils 
your ladyship has.” y 

The duenna took the tiara, with a gracious look, et ran 
back to show it to her mistress. But theDonna Rosanna had 
some thoughts passing through her mind that had nothing to 
do with velvet tiaras, and she asked the pedler whether ke had 
any relations in Granada. He answered, that he had chiefly 
lived in Navarre, but had travelled with his merchandise from 
time to time along the coast, from Cadiz to Barcelona, 

Tt is very well,” said she, and then)wWith a deep sigh enver- 
ed her face with her veil, and leaned upon the table. The 
duenna gave her some smelling salts, and tried to raise her 
head, but she continued sighing. “ What is life but a dream?” 
escaped her lips. 

“ He waits to be paid,” said the duenna, “ sa saints pre- 
serve me if I havea real.” 

“My Lady Duenna,” sai edler, “it is not my custom 
to be hard with ladies so handsome as you and your mistress ; 
let me have any token, any xing you can spare, merely a8 a 
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she turned away, “all the ribbons in Valencia would not aii 


suddenly went to the wardrobe, and bringing out two man- — ' 
tillas, threw them over her mistress’s head and her own. sheets 
, they found the table 
covered over with the whole contents of the pedler’s baskets; 
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mark of our bargain, and I will give you a month’s time.” 
“That will do,” said she; “I took you for a Jew, I confess, 
but you have the proper respect for a lady’s word, She then 
took off her ring and gave it to him. ‘ 

“ And your lady’s too,” said he. 

“She must not be disturbed now,” said the duenna. But 
her lady silently took off the ring, and gave it to him, without 
uttering a word. 

‘ _ The pedler put his knee to the ground and kissed the ring, 
and then, with many low bows, quitted the room. The duen- 
na still stood with one hand holding her lady’s forehead, and 
with the salts close to her in the other. 

“Did he say nothing at going away?” said the lady, after 
a silence of some minutes. 

“No, my lady, but He'took leave as gallantly as ever Don 
Quixote did; and though he did not like to show his face, 
prOh; bly because it is as brown as mahogany, 1 begin to doubt 


that he isa Jew. I wish I had my purse, howeyer,, with my | 


three’ dwros, my—” 

“ You shall have ten in place of them,” said the donna, 
rather impatiently ; “but now help me to my chamber, for I 
am wondrous weary.” ° 

And so she was, for before she had gone three steps she sat 
down ona couch at the window, and, laying her cheek on 
some vine leaves that grew into the open casement, seemed to 
fall into a heavy slumber. 2 

It was the afternoon of the next day when the old Walloon 
came to inquire whether it was his lady’s wish to see any of 
the tricks of a scholar of the renowned Abuelo, who had stop- 
ped at the gate on his way from Granada. 

“If he comes from Granada, heaven be praised,” said she, 
“for it is my own country, and I love every branch on its 
trees.” 

Soon after the sounds of a pipe and tabor were heard in the 
servants’ hall. 4 

“Those will be glad tidings in Valencia,” said the duenna; 
will not my lady consider the matter ?” 

“] will consider nothing,” replied the donna. “Tam strange- 
ly unhappy.” 
> “Had not my lady better send for the priest to conféss ?” 

“Can solitude confess?” retumed the lady in a deep tone} 
and then, as if speaking to the clouds that lay like gold piled 
upon the sky, “what can anguish confess? can the weary life 
and the willing death confess? Duenna, there is a load upon 
my heart that is sinking me into the grave;? and with 
the word she sank uport her knéey" her strength seemed sud- 

ly melted, and with her forehead on her lifted hands, 
prayed aloud to the virgin. Suddenly there came bursts 
merriment to the door, and she had scarcely time to throw 
herself into the great chair, and cover her face with her veil, 
when the mountebank marched in with the Gitana, who car- 
ried his conjuring boxes and other implements. The duenna 


kept guard on one side of the chair, and the Walloon on the} 


other, for conjurers are at best but of doubtful honesty ; and 
all his tricks would not have been worth the repeater at her 
bosom, or the pearls in her hair. The conjuror was very 
clever, and made cups and balls, cards and glasses, dance 
about in a very surprising manner. As the servants were in 
the passage, crowding round the open door, there was nothing 
to be seen among them but eyes and hands turned up every 
moment, with now and then a sharp look ‘for the cloven foot, 
but the conjuror wore huge horseman’s boots, which kept them 


as much in the dark asever. At length, after he had devoured || 


several yards of fire, and poured out ribbons to suit every face 
in Spain, he called the Gitana, and bade her sing a ballad. 
She was a tall, dark complexioned girl, “with a handsome 
countenance, a crimson cheek, and an eye that, when she be- 
gan'to sing, sparkled like polished jet. The conjuror tuned 
his rebeck, and the Gitana sang two or three pretty seg uidil- 
las, chiefly in praise of Valencia, at every one of which the 
servants applauded loudly, but the duenna, as became her 
statiqn, only bowed, 
“Duenna,” said the Lady Rosanna feebly, “that girl sings 
~~ Swell, but I am not'so much charmed with her subject as you 
seem to\be. Did you not tell me they knew something of 

Granada ?” 

+ The duenna repliedby a sign of affirmation. 

' Well, then, let me hear a Granadian song, But Jet the 
'Gifana sing alone. I have heard enough of the rebeck.” 
>The girl gave an arch look at the conjuror, and tried to re- 
strain her laughing,as he, evidently chagrined, slowly put up 
the rebeck in its case. But the lady ordered him a duro, and 
he seemed not a little pleased with his mortification. 

“What will your illustrious ladyship choose?” said the Gi- 
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cruel father, or the song of the caliph as he wer 
Alpuxarras, or the life and death of Juan the flower of Gra- 
ada, or the death of the Abencerrage—or——” 

“J protest,” observed the duenna, “this girl has a marvel- 
lous mémory. I don’t think I could ever repeat three verses 
of the Asno de Plata ;” and she walked away a few paces, 
counting them on her fingers. 

“ Sing,” said the Donna Rosanna, “something about the 
Mestranza, if you have any ballad of that kind.” 

The girl took out a small theorbo, and, throwing back the 
thick hair from her forehead, and fixing her eyes on the wes- 
tern-sun as it shone through the trellis, sang, in a sweet, deep 
voice, the following stanzas : 

Lady, if you love to hear 
sid les of lofty chivalry, 


g beauty’s sigh or tear ; 
List not, lady sweet, to me. 


But there is.a gentle sight, 
Roselike, always born with May, 
Full of arms and glances bright, 
Tis Granade’s holyday $ 
Twilight.on the west was sleeping, 
Stars were sliding down the sky, 
Morn upon the hills was peeping 
Tith a blue, half-opening eye. 


When a silver trumpet sounded, 
And beside the castle wall, 

Many a ribbon’d jennet bounded, 
Sparkled many a lance-head tall. 


In the plain, balconies proud, 

Hung with silk and flowery chain, 
Like a statued temple, show’d 

Rank o'er rank the dames of Spain. 


Soon the tapestried kettle-drums 

Through the distant square were pealing ; 
Soon was seen the toss of plumes 

By the viceroy’s palace wheeling. 


Then, before the portal arch, 
Every horseman check’d the reln, 

Till the rocket for their march, 
Flaming up the sky was seen. 


Like a wave of steel and gold, 
Swept the lovely pageant on; 
Many a champion young and bold 

Bearing lance and gonfalon. 


At their sight arose the 1 roar 
From the people gazing round— 
Proudly came the squadrons four, 
Prancing up the tilting ground. 


First theygallop where the screen 
With its silken tissue hides 

Fair Valencia’s jewell’d queen— 
Helmless every horseman rides! 


Round the barrier then they wheel, 

__ Troop by troop, and pair by pair; 

Bending low the lance of steel 
To the bowing ladies there. 

Hark ! the trumpet long and loud, 
’Tis the signal for the charge! 

Now with hoofs the earth is plough’d, 
Now are clash’d the lance and targe. 


Light as roebucks bound the steeds, 

unny bright the armour gleams; 

Gallant charge to charge succeeds, 
Like the rush of mountain streams ! 


Noon has come—the warriors rest, 
Each dismounting from his barb ; 

Loosening each his feathery crest, 
Weighty sword, and steely garb, 


Then are shown the lordly form, 
Chesnut locks and eagle eyes, 
Cheeks with tilting crimson-warm, 

Lips for lovers’ perjuries! 


As they wander round the plain, — 
Sparkle cross and collar gemm’d, 

Sparkle knightly star and chain, 
On their tunics golden-scam’d, 


he 


Till again the trumpets play, 

And the mail again is worn ; 
And the ring is borne away— 

And the Moorman’s turban torn. 


Closes then the tournament, 
And the noble squadrons four, 
Proudly to the banquet-tent 
March by Turia’s flowery shore. 


Lovely as the evening sky, 
Ere the golden sun is down, 
March Granada’s chivalry, 
Champions of the church and crown! 


“T protest,” said the duenna, “it isa very pretty tune, and | 
I have heard a worse voice.” 

 Tell-the Gitane:4e. ¢ortre near “me, and tie servants'to| 
close the door,” said theDonna in an under tone. 

The girl came near, with her eyes cast on the ground. 

“Where did you learn that song, Gitana ?” said the lady ; 
“Thave a great wish to know the name of the composer—or 
is it indeed your own ?” 

The girl courtsied. | 

“You lead a dangerous life; Gitana,”’ said she ; “with your 
taste for music, and your appearance, you may spend many 
sorrowful years for some delightful days.” 

The Gitana coloured, but said nothing. 

“I like your modesty,” continued Castade: ‘Cand, if you 


tana. ‘‘ Will you have the loves of Maria de Fonseca and the 
noble cavalier Delpinos, or the fair Moresco’s escape from her 
* v 


ill be useful to my spirits with your sweet voice and your|| 
theorbo, and I will not be ungrateful.” 


have no better’prospect, will take.you into my service. You|| 
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assistant to you,” The duenna was silent. Not, of co 


|she will, if I am not much mistaken, have en 


made the donn: ? 


“These are the wild manners of your mage said 
she, raising the Gitana; “but, duenna, yo will teach her 
moderation.” r Joe 

This she said with a faint smile, and the Gitana, flinging 
her scarlet mantle round her shoulders, hastily withdrew to 
consult her father the conjuror. ee ie 

Do you know,” said the donna, throwing herself back into 
the chair, and reclining her head over its arm, as if she were 
reading something on the carpet, “thet girl pleases me ex- 
tremely.” a i 

She then spoke no more for a minute or two, but continued — 
humming the tune that she had just heard. The duenna 
stood by in silence, not knowing Hat turn all this might take, 
and perhaps not much pleased at her lady’s new liking. 

“J say, duenna, this same Gitana would make a og 

urse,"? 


continued she with some emphasis, “as a duenna.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” said the duenna, “she would make a 

strange protectress of your ladyship from the snares of Satan ; 
ough to do to 

take care of herself.” o BL 

“Why, yes,” replied the lady, and sunk into a reverie. 

Then at a sigh or two, “I should have asked her whether 

she had ever been in love.” : 

“The saints defend us,” cried out the duenna, ‘of what is 
my lady talking ?” ; 

J see no crime in it after all,” suddenly observed the lady 
Rosanna, raising her head, with both her hands on the arm of 
the chair, and fixing her eyes on the duenna’s countenance, 
“it may be sorrow; it has often been ruin—but it may be vir- 
tue, honour, and happiness.’ This.she pronounced in a 
lofty, melancholy tone ; the duenna reckoning her fingers over 
rapidly. ‘Eighteen this month,” she murmured, “eighteen— 
not an hour more. What will the captain-general say ? the 
next news will be, I suppose, that the rock of Aranjuez is 
blown away.” She rang the bell. 

“ What’s the matter now, my dear duenna,” said the lady, 
fondly catching her gown. 

“T must go to confession,” was her answer. € 

“Then take something more to confess, and tell the priest 
that you think me in love.” . 

Can that be possible ?” cried the duenna, startled, and tak- 
ing out her rosary. 

“TJ don’t know but it may,” sighed the lady, 
ried her face in her hands. 

Before the duenna had gone through above ten beads, a low 
tap was heard at the door, and the Gitana came in, to say that 
her father could not spare her for the present, as he was en-. 
gaged to be in Castile by the fair of San Ignaci tina 
month he should be passing back by Valencia, 

“ And then,” said the donna hastily, “I may 
pect you.” 

The Gitana took out a little tablet, and wrote her name, and 
under it the words, “ Fel ala muerte.” She then put it to 
her lips, and, kneeling, would have given it to the lady Ro- 
sanna; but the duenna snatching it from her, and taking it 
to the window, held it up to the light from side to side, as if 
she suspected something concealed, 

“JT am perfectly astonished at you, duenna,” said her lady, 
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when she heard the voice of contempt and authority in which 
these words were expressed, and saw the beautiful figure of 
her mistress, with her veil up, the white wreath on her head, 


and her pale cheeks at once glowing with the colour of 
milion. i 
“Leave the room, duenna,” said she; but the duenna sat 
down at a distance, and burst into tears. ‘ Well, well,” con- 
tinued the lady, “I am tired of all this ; you are forgiven.” 
Then one taking the theorbo from the Gitana, she 
walked towards the casement, to recover her agitation, and ran 
her fingers over the strings. As she drew back her head from 
the wind, which blew the ringlets in wild clusters over her 
beautiful face, she made a sign to the Gitana, who had, how- 
ever, been on the point of following her, but for the duenna’s 
actually seizing the corner of her mantle. “I have lost my 
practice. Take it; na, and let me hear that song of the 
Mestranza again, ~The girl obediently went through the 
ballad; the duenna sitting with her back to them, and now 
jand then putting both her hands to her cars, ae is well 
a nee ! t b) 


Ver- 
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ing at the duenna’s posture, she smiled to the Gitana, throw- 
ing up her fine eyes in pity of the old woman’s idle resent- 
‘ment. “TI think, Gitana,” she at length remarked, ‘that 
your song sounded sweeter than before, and yet your voice 
seemed to tremble a good deal, particularly towards the close, 
though, perhaps, that timidity makes a song more touching.” 
She laid her fingers lightly on the girl’s arm, who, indeed, 
trembled more than ever, drew the edge of her mantle deeper 
over the forehead, and with her éyes cast on the ground, half 
whispered, “I had forgot, there are two stanzas besides.” 
“T could hear them if they were a hundred,” exclaimed the 
donna with delight, and drawing the girl towards her chair, 
sat down, apparently that she might enjoy the song more 


deeply. The Gitana returned the theorbo, and after one or 
two attempts to clear her voice, thus sung, 


‘¢ One still linger’d, pale and last, 
By the lonely gallery’s stair, 
~» As if there his soul had past, 
‘Vanish’d with some stately fair. 
Who the knight, to few was known; 
ho his love, he ne’er would tell ; 
But her eyes were—like thine own— 
But his heart was—Oh, far LY? 


The last verse could scarcely be called singing, for the voice 


+ 


Was little better than a murmur. But as the ape ae 


heard it, deep sighs swelled 
&tole down her cheeks, At Jen 
“This is magic, this is madnes 
times from end to end of the room. 
ble the last time, she flung her purse upon it for the Gitana ;' 
but the girl stood, without stirring a step, and with her head 
stooping over the theorbo. ‘“ You refuse it,” said the lady, 
suddenly stopping before her, “you dare refuse it! Yes, I 
knew you would, every thing thwarts me. I am the most 
miserable creature alive; day and night, night and day, sor- 
xow and disappointment, no sleep, no quiet, no hope. There 
must soon be an end of this. I must die.” She at once turn- 
ed as pale as the handkerchief in her hand, and tottered 
against the tapestry. The Gitana threw down the instru- 
ment, and with the help of the duenna placed her in the cur- 
rent of air. This soon recovered her, and she said in a rather 
fretful tone. ‘So, Gitana, you refuse my present.” 

“T would rather,” replied the girl, ‘ have one of my lady’s 
raven locks, than a chain of diamonds.” 

The duenna lifted up her hands and eyes. 


er throat, a 
Lie 


nd tear upon tear 
ed up, and saying, 


The lady said 


nothing ; but, drawing a single, white finger across her fore- } 


head, spread out the ringlets for her choice. 

“T vow,” said the duenna, as she took out her scissors and 
rubbed them on her sleeve to brighten them, ‘she is as gal- 
lant as any cavalier of them all.” 

The Gitana was long in choosing, and tried every one of 
the ringlets in turn—fixing her deep black eyes on the lady 
Rosann Two or three times the duenna insisted on it, 
that she should cut off the lock and have done. But her lady 
commanded that she should not be hurried, and stood patient- 
ly.. It was at length taken off, and the Gitana rolled it up 
carefully in silver paper, and put it in her bosom. 

“Now, farewell, Gitana,” said the donna, “and remember.” 

*T am bound to you for ever,” said the Gitana, retiring a 
few steps, and gazing all over the lovely lady; then with a 
lofty tone and solemn gesture, as if she was raising some spell, 
exclaimed, “ Neither the wild winter nor the summer’s storm, 
neither the mountain ridge nor the trackless sea, neither 
chance nor time, shall divide me from. you, lady of beauty ;”’ 
and then pressing one hand on her bosom, and with the other 


|ed it better than some other characters in which he has been 


| melo-drama, which, to adopt the phraseology of the play-bills, 


pointing-to the sun, “ By the glory of that light, 


LITERARY NOTICES. Yea 


Tue DRAMA oF Hernant.—The new drama of Hernani 
is said to divide the attention of the Parisian circles with 
his majesty’s speech; the diversity of opinions on its merits 
and defects is extreme, a circumstance which rather in- 
creases than diminishes its attraction; the theatre is crowd- 
ed to suffocation each night it is performed. 

Watrer Cotyron —This work, from the penof Mr. Horace 
Smith, has been published in London. It isa tale of the court 
of James II. Among the characters who have a prominent 
place, besides the king himself and his two daughters, after- 
wards Queens Mary and ,Ann, are Lord and Lady Sunderland, 
the duchess of Portsmouth, Sir Charles Sedley and his daughter, 
ihe countess of Dorchester, Count Grammont, the prince of 
Orange, Dryden, Shadwell, 

Grace Seymour.—An « 
just peen published in this 
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sung,” were the only words of the lady fora while, and took-| dag 


DRAMA. re aoae 


THE PARK ae ¢ 


Turex new pieces have lately been produced at this theatre, 
to wit, ‘ Down East,” “Rip Van Winkle,” and_the “ Bohe- 
mian Mother.” The first isa farce consisting of some ten or 
a dozen scenes, thrown loosely together, without end or aim, 
except for the purpose of exhibiting Hackett in the cha- 
racter of a native of the eastern states. In this the author has 
succeeded ; and Major Joe Bunker is rather an amusing addi- 
tion to Mr. H,’s increasing collection of Yankee portraits. 
Those who have read Irving’s inimitable story of Rip Van 
Winkle, (and who has not ?) will scarcely be so much disap- 
pointed as they might reasonably expect to be in witnessing its 
production on the boards of a theatre. "True, there is none 
of Irving’s delicate descriptive humour, which it would be im- 
possible to dramatize, and which, were it possible, would not 
be sufficiently broad and coarse for the stage ; but the author, 
keeping the general tenor of the story in view, has introduced 
rougher materials of his own, which he has worked with 
tolerable skill. Hackett was the hero Rip, and we think play- 


more applauded. It was not merely a series of imitations of 
national or local peculiarities, but in the _ where Rip re- 
turns to the village after his long sleep, and his friends refuse 
to recognise him, there were touches of natural feeling that 
are common to all mankind. The ‘“Bohernian Mother,” a 


“has been honoured on each successive representation with dis- 
tinguished marks of approbation,” appears to us, both as regards 
plot, incident, and language, to be'the most disagreeable and 
miserable piece of trash that it has been our misfortune to see 
for many a day ; and we should not have mentioned it had it not 
been to express our sorrow at the excellent manner in which 
Mrs. Sharpe played the partof Mathilde, This lady display- 
ed much earnestness and ability throughout, and it was really 
a grievous sight to see talent put to such base uses. It was 
almost as bad as if Leslie were set to paint sign-posts, or Mrs. 
Austin to sing “down, down, hey derry down.” If Povey 
had taken Barry’s part, and Mrs. Durie Mrs. Sharpe’s, then 
the thing would have been properly cast, and contempt would 
have been unmingled with regret. The plot is one of the 
agreeable incidents in the Newgate Calendar dramatized, and 
the scene of action transferred to Bohemia. It is a case of 
infanticide, : 
‘posed to have murdered her child, an infant of about three| 
months, and is apprehended and about to be condemned for 
the same, when it is satisfactorily proved that she is innocent 
by the production, at the critical nick of time, of the infant 
in propria persone, a fine large child of its age, being about 
the size that others generally are at. three years. Mrs. Sharpe 
shrieked, Mr. Barry clasped his hands expressive of thank- 
fulness, Mr. Chapman looked as if he did not exactly see the 
meaning of what was going forward, Mr. Richings gesticulat- 
ed with considerable unction, and the curtain fell amid much 
applause. If the piece be played again, we suggest that the 
infant be arrayed in appropriate costume, that is, long drapery 
instead of a short frock, which, at its tender age, is a breach 
both of ancient ¢ tom and decorum. ‘ 

A few words talithing Mrs. Sharpe may not beamiss. This 
lady has never had justice done her by the New- York press. 
She is, to be sure, occasionally called a “talented woman,” 
or a “useful and deserving actress;” but eyery body knows 
that in the bountiful and indiscriminate way in which praise 
is lavished on performers generally, these terms amount to 
nothing at all. The truth is, Mrs. Sharpe is too useful, and 
her talents are scattered over too wide a surface for her own 
reputation. The public are the gainers by it, she the loser. 
Acertain musician in London was accumulating money by his 
astonishing performances on the jew's harp; his friends one 
day surprised him playing exquisitely’on the German flute 
and by wee when he begged them as a particular favour 
never ention it, because, as he shrewdly obsetved, “if he 
was known to play well on three instruments, it would not 
be allowed that he excelled on any.” ‘This is precisely Mrs. 
Sharpe’s case, and a very hard case it is, She is always re- 
spectable in opera, performs many parts in tragedy better than 
any actress in the country, and in comedy, we think, displays 
more ability than in both these departments put together ; 
and yet it is probable she would have obtained as much credit 
had she confined herself to any one of these three branches. 


Her general cleverness has unjustly robbed her of her claim 
to particular excellence. She lately obtained much credit by 
her personation of Lady Constance, and we were glad to per- 
ceive it, though Lady Constance does not appear to us by any, 
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Mrs. Sharpe, “a motile? bat’ no wife,” is sup- [eater the stopper ‘it will instantly re-appear’ 


means one of her most felicitous performances. Her taunts 
to Austria were given with much effect, but her grief was 
loud, not deep, and there were many sins both in emphasis 
and action which a closer study of the character may amend ; 
however, it would gain by a comparison with any of her pre- 
decessors in the same part. We feel some curiosity to see 
Mrs. Sharpe as Lady Macbeth; notthat we expect she would 
play it as it ought to be played, for no woman living can do that, 
but think it would be better than that of Mrs. Sloman or of 
any one who has attempted it on these boards for some time. 
In comedy Mrs. Sharpe is always pleasing. 

The managers of the theatre certainly deserve great credit 
for the manner in which they occasionally cater for the taste’ 
of arefined portion of play-goers. A juggler of the name of 
Hart on Saturday evening, among other mountebank tricks, 
swallowed, or pretended to swallow, a large quantity of fire, 
and was “honoured with decided marks of approbation.” 
This was certainly a deeply interesting and very intellectual 
exhibition for the boards of the first theatre in the Union, 
though we think the effect rather immoral, inasmuch as this 
familiarity with fire tends toharden the hearts of the people, 
and do away with their salutary fear of that element. Now 
if an engagement could be made with Mr. Peters, the cele- 
brated antipodean, and any first-rate professor in the art of 
swallowing jack-knives and long swords, these, together with 
Mr. Hart, and the additional help to be derived from Blakeley’s 
comic songs, and Collet’s comic dances, would go well nigh te 
elevate the drama to that rank which it ought to hold in the 
estimation of the public. Cc. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


A Luminous noTTLe.—The following is the method of pre 
paring a luminous bottle, which will give sufficient light dur 
ing the night to admit of the hour being told on the dial of a 
watch. A phial of clear white glass, of a long form, must be 
chosen, and some fine olive oil heated to ebullition in another 
vessel ; a piece of phosporous of the size of a pea must be put 
into the phial, and the boiling oil carefully poured over it, till 
the phial is one-third filled. ‘The phial must be then carefully 
corked, and when it is to be used, it must be unstopped, to ad- 
mit the external air, and closed again. The empty space of 
the phial will then appear luminous, and will give as much 
light as an ordinarylamp. Each time the light disappears, on 


Tn coli 


weather the bottle must be warmed in the hands befor the 
stopper is removed. A phial prepared in this way i be 
used every night for six months with success. i 

Anoruer Lame.—Mr, Morehouse, of Tompkins county, 
has invented a lamp for the burning of lard instead of oid, “It 
difters from the common lamp only by its having a copper wire 
adjoining the tube which contains the wick, and connecting 
with the blaze of the lamp at one end, and with the lard at_ 
the other, keeping the lard in a fluid state. It is said to emit 
a brilliant light, give no offensive smell, accumulate no cinder 
upon the wick, and may be supplied at half the expense of 
the oil lamp. 


THE INVENTION orf GLASs.—The making of glass was first 
discovered by the Cydonians, by certain sands on the side of 
a river near Ptolomais, that were crusted into that luminous 
body by a hard frost, and afterwards made fusible in that city. 
The art of making glass was brought into England by one 
Benault, a sovereign bishop, about the year of Christ six hun- 
dred and sixty-two. 

Discovery oF puRPLE pre.—The purple die was by acci- 
dent discovered at Tyre. A dog having seized the fish con- 
chyle or porpurab, it was observed that he had dyed his lips 
with that beautiful colour; an experiment was then made, 
and it succeeded. Purple became the royal colour, and for 
ages was worn by persons of the highést ‘quality... 

Hanpotyre.—Under this name a new guitar has been in- 
vented at Paris by M. Solomon. Instead of one neck and 
six strings, like the common guitar, it has three necks and 
twenty-one strings. By this augmentation the power of the 
instrument is of course greatly increased. 

Userv, ixvention—Under this head, the New-Orleans” 
Bee mentions that a machine has been invented by a Mr. Re- 
noir, in that city, which is to be applied to a gig, and in cases 
of the horse running away can be used to stop the wheels of 
the vehicle, and release the animal from the harness, in an in- 
stant. The shafts of the gig do not fall, but remain in the 
same position as when upheld’ by the harness ; and that the 
machine is said to be of so simple construction that a child 
may use it. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE RAMBLER.—NUMBER XV. 


ALBUMS. 


Oye! who in an album are required to write, 
Be wise, before you undertake the same; 
Remember that whatever you indite, 
Remaineth, to your credit or your shame ; 
That you had better leave the paper white, _ 
Than rack your hapless brains with idle aim ; 
But, above all things, if the book youtake, 
Don’t wait a year before you bring it back.—Francis Herbert. 


Axsums are the greatest nuisance of modern times. They 
waylay you, or rather are laid in your way, in every house in 
the city, in which a young lady, turned thirteen, happens to 


reside. They are as numerous and tormenting as flies at 
midsummer, and, like flies at midsummer, the irritating evil 
eannot be grappled with, and “by opposing end it;” for in 
both cases it is apparently so trivial, that all serious opposl- 
tion and resistance become mighty ridiculous, Yet human 
happiness is, for the most part, made up of trifles; and it is 
to be feared the deduction to be made from the sum total, 
during the ensuing summer months, on the score of flies and 
albums, will far exceed that created by anxiety for the tempo- 
ral welfare of our friends, or our own spiritual concerns. 
Petty evils and insect troubles frequently vex a person more 
than substantial grievances. The insignificance of an annoy- 
ance gives it a ludicrous character that is very provoking, and 
frets a man to think that he can be so easily fretted. Many 
a man’s nerves are so strung that the tickling of a straw will 
set him almost crazy, while a heavy contusion brings him to 
his senses, and he smiles at the pain it occasions. Suppose, 
for example, a corpulent, choleric old merchant, preparing to 
take his after-dinner nap in an easy-chair, on a sultry day 
in August—suppose sleep gently descending on his eye-lids, 
and gradually and deliciously overclouding his faculties—sup- 
pose, at this critical moment, a rascally blue-bottle fly effects 
its entrance into the room, and commences amusing itself by 
tickling the old gentleman. He hears its ceaseless buzzing 
in his ears, and anon feels it promenading across his fore- 
head, leaving an intolerable itching wherever it treads; half 
asleep and half awake, he impatiently jerks his head, and for 
a moment puts the enemy to flight; but it is only for a mo- 
ment, for scarcely has he composed himself to sleep, when he 
again feels his friend taking a walk down his cheek and 
across his chin; he instinctively attempts to crush his tor- 
mentor, and slaps his own face, while all the time his nerves 
are acquiring a preternatural irritability ; at last, a final attack 
upon'the sensitive organ of smell puts sleep and patience to 
flight, and he starts from his chair in a highly sublimated de- 
gree of rage, chasing the disturber of his peace around the 
yoom ina perfect phrenzy. Suppose at this instant the door 
to open, and the servant to present a letter, informing him of 
the loss of a richly-laden vessel. He becomes on the instant 
calm and collected. This is a misfortune worth struggling 
against ; he braces himself up for the encounter, and deter- 
mines to “bear it like a man,” Thousands meet death with 
perfect calmness, but we have high authority that 

——"' there was never yet philosopher 

That could endure the tooth-ache patiently ; 

However, they have writ the style of gods, 

And made a pish at chance and sufferance.’’ 

It is the smallness of the evil, which seems to be so easily 
got rid of or avoided, but which cannot be got rid of or avoid- 
ed, that destroys our equanimity ; and it is upon this ground 
that albums are afflictions of the first magnitude. The per- 
son who first invented them has much to answer for. They 
and steam-boats axe the greatest curses and blessings of the 
present age; the one has been productive of as much trouble 
and inquietude as the other has of comfort and convenience. 

A certain gentleman, who takes ten glasses of brandy per 
diem, justifies himself by saying, that it is not the use but 
the abuse of stimulants that is hurtful; and every young lady 
who keeps an album, at the same time complains they “are 
so common.” She seems to think that all her sex, excepting 
herself, are taking liberties they are not entitled to, A re- 
spectable widow in this city has eleven daughters, each of 
whom maintains an album; and any unfortunate visiter who 
is caught fairly within her doors, may think himself lucky if 
he escapes with the loss of five effusions. The senior por- 
tion of these misguided young ladies are fast verging towards 
a state of hopeless single blessedness, merely on account of 
the cultivation of this pernicious habit on so large a scale: 
they have frightened away their oldest friends, and no male 
creature ever ventures within their reach ; and, indeed, what 
person in his senses would visit a house where a yard of 
poetry is required to be paid down as tribute 2 Though not 
exactly carried on to the same extent, there are few houses in 


New-York into which a person not gifted (or cursed) with 
knack of rhyming can safely venture. It is in vain that 
man of an anti-poetical temperament pleads he “is no poet. 
“Never mind,” cry the fair inexorables, “ any thing will do; 


though, at the same time, they expect their victim to do his 
very best. The fearful album is placed before him, he seizes 


a pen, 


* Cold:drops of sweat burst from his trembling brow,”’ 


and in a fit of desperation he “writes himself an ass” for the 
amusement of all future visitants. Nowit is unfair, ungener- 
ous, that a man should be violently forced into a state of author- | 
ship-against his better judgment—heaven knows there are] 
enough and to spare who voluntarily expose themselves, and || 
feel no shame in so doing. To such ought to be left the filling 


up of these records of folly. 
‘There is much ina name, and “ Album” has now become 


hateful sound; yet the idea is not in itself bad of a young 


a||and made into unimpeachable blank verse without any sort of 
a||trouble. The manner in which Shakspeare and Milton have 
» || occasionally departed from this fundamental principle is un- 
»||pardonable. Ihad proposed to have given twelve or fifteen’ 

pages more of extracts, but defer doing so in consequence of 
the heat of the weather. ay 

If all, or a portion of the above remarks, should be offensive 
to the feelings of any lady who keeps an album, I hope she 
will do me the justice to believe that I certainly meant hers to 
be an exception to these general observations. c, 


- 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CILARACTERS, 
FRANCIS JEFFEREY, 

a Late editor of the Edinburgh Review. 

Tue extensive and powerful influence which the Edinburgh 


and intelligent beauty preserving the scattered effusions of |] Review so long held in the republic of letters, induces us to 


genius or memorials of frieridship ih this form. ‘Tt is pleasant 


to see such a book carefully preserved, and shown only as a 


especial favour to those who may be thought worthy of look- 
d pages; but to have innumerable volumes | 


ing over its treas' 
of manuscript scrawls, with which genius and friendshi 


have no connexion, continually thrust upon you—to be obliged | 


to listen patiently, smilingly, politely,*and profess yourse 


pleased with the recitation of two or three dozen desperate 
attempts at poesy—to have the heauties of the several compo- 


sitions pointed out to you, and to be asked your candid opinio 


of each, when you dare not for your soul speak an iota of| 
truth—and in the end to be required to add your mite to the 
collection, “suppose it is only two or three yerses,” is very disa- 
greeable indeed, besides the disgrace of the thing ; for nine- 
tenths of the albums are nothing better than discreditable 
receptacles for disreputable pieces of prose and poetry that 


cannot, by any stretch of the imagination, ever hope to attai 
the dignity of print, or be incorporated ina book form in an 
other shape. 


The alarming increase of these plagues has probably arisen 
from that love of flattery which has been inherent in every 
man, woman, and child since the fall; particularly, it is said, 
in women, though on that head there may be reasonable doubts 


entertained. But certainly in the majority of cases where 
young lady requests you to write in her album, it is only 
more delicate way of asking to be flattered. 


tunities of seeing the justice of this remark, 


amuse the reader, 


TO DOROTHY SOPHIA —-—. 


Sweet maid! upon thy softly pouting lip 

The fragrance of nine thousand flowers are strown; 
The bee trom thence nectareal dews may sip, 

And otto of roses is by far outdone! 


C ouched in thine eyes one thousand cupids lie, 
Singeing their wings among those burning beams 
That dart electric fires into each passer by ; 
Poor things! they cannot fly away itseems! 


Would thou wert mine! ah! at that daring thought 
Tumultuous tumults burst my bursting breast— 
No matter—I will soon be where I ought, 
The grave will ope, and then Ill be at rest! 


ALe@ERNon Augustus WILKINSON Pricr. 

The following is of a more grave and unhappy character, 
and the construction of the blank verse is almost equal to that 
It displays a fine vein of morbid feeling, and the 
insignificant parts of speech with which the lines terminate, 


of ——. 


have an unostentatious and natural effect. 


Well, be it so! tis no consequence, and 
Tatlast awake from a blissful but 

/ Most deceittul dream of happiness, which 
Now is flownfor ever. Inever will by 
Word or look upbraid you, though my peacc is 
Totally destroyed, and my heart crushed to 
Shivers. "Tis the lot of virtue to be 
But half appreciated, and so I 
Scorn to say a single word about my 
Most untoward fate. Isoon will be a 
Piece of dull and inanimate clay and 
All wili be well! I’ve done, but still my 
Last and latest prayer shall be for—no 
Matter—fare thee well! 


It will beseen how Strictly the amiable author of the foregoin 
has adhered to the only sure and certain rule of making blan 


@ 


verse, that is, being particular in having ten syllables per line. 
othing is easier, and by attending to this simple rule an 
auctioneer’s advertisement may he taken out of the newspapers 


+ : . 


If she is pretty, 
she likes to have it put on record; and if she is not, she well 
knows that poets never intentionally speak the truth. A 
person who is in the album-way, will have abundant oppor- 
I have in their 
pages met with the most glowing and outrageous compli- 
ments, and have invariably ascertained that they were indited 
by people as cold-blooded as tortoises; so true it is that the 
affectation of passion is ten times as violent and high-sound- 
ing as passion itself. One is at present lying before me, a few 
extracts from which, characterised by sense and feeling, may 


ABRAHAM O. Hiaes. 


offer the following: briet’ notice of Mr. Jefferey, who, until 
n || lately, has been the principal editor of that popular depository 
of able and learned criticism. ‘ 

Francis J effereyis the eldest son of the late George Jefferey, 
p||one of the deputy clerks of sessions in Scotland. He was 
born in Edinburgh in 1773, He received the rudiments of 
If|| his education at the high school there, entered the university 
of Glasgow in 178 ted to Queens College, Oxford, 
in 1791, and in 1 me ti ‘the Scottish bar, where he still 
n || continues in possession of an extensive practice. Mr. Jeflerey, 
at a very early period, gave promise of those fine talents which 
have since made him a leader in the literary world ; and it is 
understood that his father, who observed his powers, devoted 
himself zealously to his education, with a firm conviction of 
the future eminence that awaited his son, but of which he did 
not live to witness the full accomplishment. , 
m|| From this early and assiduous cultivation of his faculties, 
y || Mr. Jefferey acquired that complete power over his imagina- 
tion and judgment, which subsequently qualified him for the 
celebrity he attained as the first literary censor of his age. 

While in Edinburgh he engaged actively in the debating 
societies, which are favourite institutions there, and are un- 
doubtedly great contributors to the purposes of education, by 
a|leliciting talent and fostering genius, which might otherwise 
a||languish in obscurity if unaided by these powerful auxiliaries 
for its developement. We need but quote the names of Burke, 
Garrow, Erskine, Fox, Sheridan,‘and other emment charac: 
ters who received the elements of their forensic eloquence 
through these initiatory means. 

The speculative society to which Mr. Jefferey was attached 
at this time, contained among its active members many per- 
sons who have since attracted general notice; among whom 
may be mentioned Mr. Brougham, who subsequently became 
an able coadjutor to Mr. Jefferey in the first establishment of 
the Edinburgh Review. 

Notwithstanding the greatness of Mr. Jefferey’s talents, 
his progress at the bar was long extremely doubtful; amidst 
all his reputation it was but’slowly and progressively that he 
rose into the high practice he at present enjoys. In the 
criminal court he is now considered unrivalled as an advocate: 
It may easily be imagined that the quickness of his mind, the 
clearness of his conceptions, the strength and beauty of his 
language, joined to a thorough familiarity with the law, must 
render him almost irresistible before a jury. - 

In the year 1802 Mr. Jefferey became associated with several 
eminent literary characters in the establishment of the Edin- 
on eview, of which he was one of the original projec- 
tors, and after one year, when it was under the conduct 0 
the reverend Sidney Smith, has been its sole editor, until his 
secession from the editorial chair last year. : 

At the period when this work was commenced, the want of 
such a journal had long been felt in the reading world; few, 
if any, of the numerous periodicals devoted to criticism were 
above mediocrity, and all, more or less, prostituted their pages 
to venal praises of certain favoured authors and the cupidity 
of particular publishers. 

The high and impartial tone which the Edinburgh Review 

assumed from its commencement, immediately command: 
ed attention, and it will be only echoing the opinion of the ~ 
great mass of ‘its readers to assert, that no publication ever 
obtained so complete an influence over public sentiment as 
the celebrated review under consideration, and for which it 
has been principally indebted to the:pen of Mr. Jefferey. 
g || It would be a curious speculation to inquire what was the 
k ||exact share taken i work by the highly-talented indi- 
vidual of whon we iting. An authentic list has been 
seen of the articles from the pen of Mr. Jefferey, which are repre- 
sented as exciting great surprise, from the versatile talents ex. 
: = 
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hibited by their distinguished author, who has proved him- 
self conversant with the most opposite studies. 


works of his coadjutors, whereby he sustained an almost 
equal cast of excellence in every article which appeared in 
the Review. 

In politics Mr. Jefferey is decidedly a supporter of the op- 


position, or to use the general sowbriquet in England, he is 


a “whig.’ The march of liberal principles in the British 
cabinet has, however, subdued much of this hostile feeling 


towards the government, and the enlightened and constitu-| 
tional measures he has long advocated, appear now to be} 


popular with the present ministry. 
Tn theology he has been attacked by his enemies as verging 


on to scepticism, while his admirers consider that he has ever} 
powerfully supported the great truths of christianity, unbias- | 


ed by sectarian dogmas, and untrammelled by established 
forms. Several articles in the Review, understood to be writ- 
ten by him, are indicative of a sound and pious mind, 

In elegant literature he has been exposed to much repre- 
hension, having laid down canons of criticism which confine 
works of the imagination and the heart to certain regulations 
which, if adhered to, would petrify the warmth and paralyze 
the energies of poets and poesy. That he has not been infalli- 
ble in some of these rules, we need only refer to his criticisms on 
the early poems of Byron, which he declared were utterly des- 
titute of any indications of genius. It is but justice to add, 
that he evinced a manly candour on the publication of the first 
canto of Childe Harolde, alike honourable to himself and the 
noble author, and which, by the interesting correspondence 
lately published in Moore’s Life of Byron, received its just 
praise from his lordship. 

Of the private character of Mr. Jefferey it is gratifying to 
be able to say, that in domestic life he is greatly beloved and 
respected. He is described as being a kind, good-hearted 
man, cheerful and amiable in his temper, and entirely free 
in his opinions from any portion of that violence which might 
be expected from the keen satirist who wields the thunders 
of the Edinburgh Review. He has been married twice; his 
present wife is the daughter of Charles Wilkes, Esq. of this 
city, and grand-niece of the celebrated John Wilkes, $0 well 
known during the early part of the reign of George the 
third. 

Mr, Jefferey closed his editorial labours with the ninety- 
eighth numberof the Edinburgh Review, and-has been suc- 
ceeded in that capacity by Mr. Napier, a gentleman who has 
heen long distinguished in the literary world as a successful 
and elegant writer. H*. 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Jeremian Pavi was a short, round personage, with a 
guick, I had almost said a spiteful, little grey eye—a bald head 
in front, and a short, stiff cue behind. He was a wonderful man 
to look at, and his history was no less so than his person, At 
one period of it he was the village schoolmaster—a rare peda- 
gogue and learned being—it is said not only familiar with 


 Dilworth’s Spelling-Book and the Psalter, but also with such 


ifficult mathematical problems as are comprehended in the 
elementary principles of Pike’s Arithmetic. It may be readi- 
not be 


fered to remain long in obscurity. His talents were not of 


» anorder “to blush unseen,” and accordingly, in his fortieth 


year, he was honoured with the office, and enriched with the 


‘emoluments appertaining to no less a dignitary than a justice ||) 


‘of the peace. 

But we are getting ahead of our story, and, with the rea- 
der’s permission, we will go back a few years, and introduce 
him to the wife of Master Paul. She, too, was an uncom- 
mon character—a great, good-natured, handsome romp, who 
used to attend school on purpose, to use her own phrase, 
**to plague Master Jerry.” And verily she w plague ! 
She used to bounce in and out whenever she 4, Aes 3 
pinched the boys, inked the faces of the girls, and finally to 
such a pitch did her audacity arrive, that she even pre- 
sumed to lay hands on the nicely powdered cue of the dominie 
himself ! 

Jeremiah was leaning over his desk in a musing attitude, 
engaged in a profound mathematical tn respecting the 
probable value of the tenant of his lan: when this 
outrage took place. He had already placed the, ae inhalfa 
dozen, different attitudes before his mind’s eye, and was just 


* 


Much also | 
is said of the endless operations of this great critic on the| 


lon the point of committing his incubrtdons to the fragment 
of a slate upon which his elbow was resting, when a vigor- 
ous jerk at the hairy appendage of his pericranium started 
{him bolt upright in an instant, and drew from him a cry ‘not| 
unlike that of the very animal which was the subject of his 
|scientitic cogitations. 

| Jeremiah did not swear—he was an exemplary and church- 
|going pedagogue—but his countenance actually blackened 
| with rage and anguish as he gazed hurriedly and sternly 
around him; and the ill suppressed laughte: his disciples, 
added not a little to his chagrin. “Who 
who ?—I say !? He could articulate no more. He was choked 
| with passion. 

| ‘That are great ugly girl there, who pinches me so,” said 
a little ragged urchin, with a streaked face. 

Jeremiah confronted the fair delinquent; but it was plain 
from his manner, that he had much rather have undertaken 
the correction of his whole school besidé, than that of the in- 
/corrigible offender in question. His inteerogating glance was 
met by a look, in which it would have been difficult to say 
whether good nature or impudence predominated. 

“Did you meddle with my cue?’ said the dominie; but 
his voice trembled; his situation was peculiarly awkward.. 

“J—I—what do you suppose I want of your cue?” and a 
queer smile played along her pretty mouth—for a pretty one 
she had; and what is more, the dominie himself thought so. 

Jeremiah saw that he was about to lose his authority— he 
hemmed twice—shook his head at such of the rogues as were 
laughing immoderately at their master’s perplexity, and reach- 
ing his hand to his ferule, said, 

“Give me your hand, miss ?” 
he spoke. 

The fair white hand was instantly proffered, and as gently 
too as that of a modern belle at a cotillion party. Jeremiah 
took it—it was a pretty hand, a very pretty hand—and then 
her face—there was something in its expression which seldom 
failed to disarm the pedadogue’s anger. He looked first at 
her hand, then at her face, so expressive of a roguish confi- 
dence; and then at his ferule—a rude heavy instrument of 
torture, altogether unfit to hold companionship with the soft 
fair hand held in durance before him. 

Never, in all the annals of his birchen authority, had Jere- 
miah Paul experienced such perplexity. He lifted his right 
hand two or three several times, and as often withdrew it. 

“ You will not strike me,” said the girl, 

There was an artless confidence m these words, and the 
tone in which they were uttered, that went to the very heart 
of the pedagogue. Like Mark Antony before the beautiful 
Cleopatra, or the fierce leader of the Volscii before his own 
Virginia—the dominie relented. 

‘Tf I pardon you for this offence, will you conduct yourself 
more prudently in future?” 

“J hope I shall,” said the hopeful young lady, and the mas- 
ter evinced his affectionate solicitude for the welfare of his 


His heart misgave him as 


||pupil by pressing the hand he had imprisoned; and the fair 


owner expressed her gratitude for such condescension by re- 
turning the pressure. 

They were married just six months afterwards. So much 
for lenity in school discipline. 


.. a ELI 


A TH HILL. 
js [Translated fro pn.) 
In a small but pretty town of Suabia resided a rich and 


handsome young widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Hill, All her ac- 


Essex Register. 


quaintances were at a loss what to make of her, for she was 
not for any length of time the same, but continually changing. 
At first a certain counsellor gave the tone to the fashionable 
ociety of the place, and as he was fond of gallant titeltare 
He died, and 
'a doctor of icine assumed the sway of fashion ; he was fond 
of gaieties and gave splendid dinner parties’and balls. Mrs 
Hill laid aside her books and became p: 
and dancing. Not long after this, the prince, from some mo- 
tive or other, removed the bishop’ssee to this place. This 
bishop, who had a large income, was also a pious and very 
eloquent man. From that time Mrs. Hill laid aside all gay 
ornaments, and was only seen in slate colour or black, and at 


her house she had weekly religious meetings. ch cantina 


of the public as to what could be the cause of such nual 
changes were much divided. A professor of the co lege, a 
belles lettres scholar, and one of the: rinc ipal ‘contributors to 
a fashionable magazine, asserted that Mrs: ¥ ill had no charac- 
ter whatever; and, though beautiful, she + ‘was neither a sub- 
ject for the poet, for a novel, or for the stage. The bishop, 
on the contrary, whose thoughts were little engaged either 
with novels or with the stage, was quite of a different opinion. 


who ?—who ? || 


ionately fond of dress| 


“Mrs, Hill,” said he, “at first indulged her sinful propensity in 
secret by reading novels, until, by gradual advances, she exposed 
herself at public balls and dances. Her eyes have been open- 
}ed, she has repented and received grace, and a complete refor- 
mation has taken place.” The doctor again differed entirely 


||from the bishop. “Her mind,” said he, “ has nothing to do with 


this change. The sedentary life which she has led while 

|reading much, and afterwards continual dissipation at night 
parties have thickened her blood. A few bleedings and the 
free use of Selters waters will restore her to former health and 

vigour.” All three were prejudiced ‘in favour of their own 

opinion, ba all three were wrong, andasthe great mass of 
people seldom think or reflect much for themselves, they géne- 

rally adopted the opinion of one of the three, as it happened 
to coincide with their own interest. The bookseller, who of 
late had furnished Mrs. Hill’s library with many valuable 
theological works, coincided in opinion with the bishop, and 
sincerely congratulated her omher reformation. Thesilk and 
lace mercers, who had lost one of their best customers, sided 
with the doctor; others who had not altogether lost her, ex- 
pressed their regret that so good a woman as Mrs. Hill should 
be so fickle, and not know herself what she wanted. The 
prince, who always rewarded merit, removed the bishop to the 
metropolis, in order to have him also as his own chaplain, 

and, to indemnify in some degree the town for the loss of the 
bishop’s see, quartered there a battalion of his guards, com- 
manded by a major of rank and fortune, and of a very comely 
person. In less than a month the major was a regular guest at 
Mrs. Hill’s dinner parties, and Mrs. Hill at those of the major, 
The major’s wife was a lady of handsome figure, and a great 
beauty. When dressed in a riding-habit and mounted ona 
spirited Arabian, she gallopedthrough the town, and every eye 
was fixed upon her with admiration. Mrs. Hill, conscious of 
being in no way inferior to the major’s lady, either in figure or 
personal graces, soon procured a nag as beautiful as could be 
found in the country, and, dressed in a riding-habit with gold 
epauletts on her shoulders, was daily seen to accompany the 
major’s wife in her rides. “The woman is devoid of all char- 
acter!” said the professor. “'The woman has lost the| grace !’" 
said the dean, as she passed his door. “She has followed my 
prescriptions !”'said the doctor. A plain man, but possessed of 
much good sense, shook his head when he heard such various 
opinions, and thought Mrs. Hill knew perfectly well what she 
wanted. ‘“ Who used to be the first man in our society ?” asked 
he, ‘The counsellor.” ‘‘ And when he died 2” “The bishop,” 
“ And when hewas removed to the metropolis?” “ The major.” 
“ Now, good people, what appears to you as inconsistency, is 


nothing but vanity.” New-York American. 


THE PICTURE. 
BY GEORGE D, PRENTICE, ESQ, e 

In 1801 I passed several months in Rome.“ I was then 
fourteen years of age—a period of life when all that goes to 
make up the romance of existence is beautiful and shadowless. 
Every object in that glorious clime went to my heart with a 
sense of living joy. I often gazed, even with a wild excess of 
passionate delight, upon the diadems of mist that rested on 
the brow of the Tiber, the sky that floated overhead like a 
web of blue gossamer buoyed by its own lightness, and the 
stars that hung beneath it like birds of paradise resting in the 
middle air. And the hills too—they were crowned with ever- 
green wreaths, like the brows of the ancient poets of that 
eternal city, and the winds came breathing as softly and sweet- 
ly around me as if they had been the incense offered up by 
spirits to the memories of the mighty dead that were slumber- 
ing there. 

After getting familiar with the different parts of the city, 1 
strayed alone, one summer morning, toa distinguished gallery 
of paintings. I found there many beautiful and god-like 
faces, and gazed upon them long and earnestly: There was 


Im and holy rapture of repose that clowed in its every linea- 
nt. It was the face of a young female, and so wildly 


-|| one—but no—I cannot describe the spiritual beauty and the 


beautiful, and, withal, so unlike every thing which I had be- 
fore seen or fancied of loveliness, that it chained my spirit like 
a spell from heaven. I lingered around it more than an hour, 
and gazed until my heart seemed to melt, and take the image 
of those blessed features. The seal was set forever. Ideem- 
ed that the pictured face before me was the delineation of 
some creature of the earth, and, for that unknown and imagi- 

nary being, I felt all the idolatry of passion. From day to 
day, and fit week to week, I returned to dwell upon that 
countenance, and, more than once, as Iawoke from a delirium 
of fascination, I found myself standing before the picture 


with my lips half open and my arms convulsively extended, 
as if striving to woo the dear vision into life, and clasp it with 
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the fervour of undying love. Months passed away and I left | 
the city. The picture was the last object to which I bade 
adieu, and, on turning from it for ever, 1 wept with all the 
agony of a heart-broken child. 

Years have done their silent work upon my heart, but they 
leave unchanged and undimmed the image that was shrined 
there inmy boyhood. I have sought in vain for its resemblance 
among lovely and gifted creatures. Inthe presence of mourn- 
ers and the company of the mirthful, my eyes have wandered 
anxiously over beautiful faces, till at length I was forced to 
close them—close them in bitterness to hide the tears, that, in 
spite of pride and manhood, were gushing wildly u ard from 
their fountain. Often in dreams upon my mi pillow, I 
have, for a moment, realized the dear object of my early love, 

“put, while gazing upon it, it would melt away into the air 
and leave me to mourn over the bitter,mockery, Fancy too 
has pictured it before me in my waking hours. I have seen it 
softly floating upon the blessed, moonbeams as they lingered 
around the distant streams—it has come and stood before mé 
in its unearthly beauty when I have been sitting silent and 
alone beneath the quiet gloom of twilight—and, many times, 
as I have been leaning upon the tall cliffs of the ocean, fancy 
has pictured it as a holy naiad of the sleeping waters. Iam 
getting old, I cannot find the being of mry first, my last, my 
only love, among the daughters of men, and I feel that the 
last blossom of my heart is stricken by disappointment. 

Shall I see that remembered face in the spizit-land %It must 
beso, The imaginings that wander over the earth unsatisfied, 
and return to fold their faint and weary wings in the vacant 
heart, will find in that land the holy realities for which they 
have so long pined in loneliness and sorrow. That form, it is 
a flower, that opens in the dews of some purer sphere—a por- 
tion of some bright but invisible Eden—and I long to go away 
and gaze for ever upon its immortal youth and purity. 


CLOTHING OF CHILDREN. 


“When we observe the extreme anxiety of mothers to im- 
prove the beauty, and impart grace to the forms of their 
daughters, we cannot but pity the ignorance and infatuation 
which induce them, in too many instances, to resort to means 
calculated much more effectually to defeat the object so ardent- 
ly desired; than to promote it. A very slight knowledge of 


the human frame, and of the manner in which it is influenc- | 


ed by external agents, would teach them the absurdity of all 
attempts to supply, by artificial means, what can result only 
noes “unassisted efforts of nature. In infancy as well. as 
in adult life, the first and most important object of considera- 
"ep should be to preserve and promote the health and vigour 
of the body—-since with its health we necessarily maintain its 
symmetry and improve its beauty. 

Bodily deformity, in particulary, unless congenital, or the 
effect of unavoidable disease or accident, is in the great ma- 
jority of cases produced by nursery mismanagement, and the 
employment of the very means which are resorted to in order 
to prevent it. : 

The fact cannot be too often repeated, nor ean it be too se- 
riously urged upon parents, that the foundation of a graceful 
and just proportion in the various parts of the body must be 
laid in infancy. A light dress, which gives freedom to the 
functions of life and action, is the only one adapted to permit 
perfect unobstructed growth—the young fibres, unconstrained 
by obstacles imposed by art, will shoot forth harmoniously 
into the form which nature intended. The garments of chil- 
dren should be in every respect perfectly easy, so as not to 
impede the freedom of their movements. With such liberty, 
the muscles of the trunk and limbs will gradually assume the 
fine swell and developement which nothing short of uncon- 


figure lying across him in the same position. To add to the 
wonder, on putting his hand forth to touch this form, he found 
the uniform, in which he appeared to be dressed, dripping 
wet. On the entrance of one of his brother officers, to whom 
he called out in alarm, the apparition vanished; but, in a few 
months after, he received the startling intelligence that on 
that night his brother had been drowned in the Indian seas. 
Of the supernatural character of this appearance Captain Kidd 
himself did not appear to have the slightest doubt. 


Moore, 


2 CAUSE OF INSANITY. : 

A late writer has astonished the philosophical reader upon the 
subject of insanity, by asserting that madness or insanity is 
inflicted on human beings by Almighty God as a punishment 
for their sins. For my part, I consider insanity in the nature 
of a diseased function of the brain, and have observed what I 
have considered very wicked and abominable characters who 
have shown no signs of madness, unless, indeed, their being 
wicked should be admitted as an a priori evidence of their 
being so; and, on the contrary, other persons, who have ob- 
served all the duties of life, have become the unfortunate vic- 
tims of this malady. We always lose our discretion when we 
arrogate to ourselves the office of a cabinet. counsellor to the 
Supreme Being, and attempt to account, religiously or morally, 
for his inscrutable dispensations. 


EPISTLE TO A YOUNG FRIEND JUST MARRIED. 


The following very pretty lines are copied from the Courier 
and Enquirer. They bear the initials of James Lawson, Esq. 
one of the editors of that journal : 


Manual for Invalids. 


On matrimony’s fickle sea, 
J hear thou’st ventured fairly, 
Though young in years it may not be 
Thy bark is lanched too early. 
Each wish of mine to heaven is sent 
‘That on the stormy water, 
Thou’lt prove a wife obedient 
As thou hast been a daughter. 


If every wish of mine were bliss, 
Tf every hope were pleasure, 

Thou wouldst in him find happiness, 
‘And he in thee treasure. — 

For every wish and hope of mine, 
And every thought and feeling, 

Ts for the wealiof thee.and thine, 
As true as my revealing. 


T know thy youthfal heart fall well, 
Thou thoughtless romping devil ; 

But pardon, if my verse should tell 
My mind in terms unciyil: 

For, the advice which J indite, 
Pray think me not unruly 5 

*Tis from the heart each word I write, 
O mayst thou mark me duly, 


To please thy husband in all ‘things, 
Por ever be thou zealous ; 


And can its palling sweets conipare, 
With love of faithful bosora 4 

Then of the fatal tree beware, 
There’s poison in its blossom. 


Each thought and wish in him confide, 
No secrets from hitn cherish ; 

As soon as thou hast aught to hide, 
The better feelings perish. 

In whatsoe’er ye do or say, 
O never with bim palter $ 

Remember too, thon saidst '* obey,” 
Before the holy altar. 


Bear and forbear, for you may find 
Uncounted things to tease ye, 

And should thy hushand seem unkind, 
Averse to smile or please ye ; 

‘Think, that amidst the scenes of life, 
He much has found to jeer him ; 

Then smile as it becomes the wife— 
With music strive to cheer him: «. 


Aye answer him with kindly word, 
Be each tone sweetly spoken, 
For often is the marriage cord 
By angry aceents broken, 
Then curb thy temper in its range, 
fretful be thou never, 


strained exercise can ever produce. The body will turn easily 
and gracefully upon its firmly poised base—the chest will rise 
in noble and:healthy expanse, andthe whole figure will assume 


that perfectness of form, with which beauty, usefulness, and 


health are,so intimately connected, Journal of He 


A STRANGE STORY. y 

Lord Byron sailed to Lishon in the year 1809 with a Cap- 
tain Kidd, of whom he used to mention a very strange story. 
“This officer stated, that, being asleep one night in his berth, 
he was awakened by the pressure of something heavy on his 
limbs, and, there being a faint light in the room, could see, as 
he thought, distinctly the figure of his brother, who ins at 
that time in the naval we of the East Indies, dressed in 
his uniform and stretched across the bed. Concluding it to 
be an illusion of the senses, he shut his eyes and faade an 
effort to sleep. But still the came pressitre continued, and 
still, as often as he ventured to take another look, he saw the 


ev 


Aye bear in mind that Jove hus gvings, 
‘Theo never rede him jeal 
For if love from his perch once flies, 


For severed once, a fearful change 
~ Hangs over both forever. 


Pion thy neck light hang the chain, 

Mor Hymen now has bound thee ; 

O’er thee and thine may pleasure reign, 
And smiling friends surround thee. 

Then fave thee well, and may each time 
‘The sun smiles find thee wiser ; 

Pray kindly con the well-meant rhyme, 
Of thy sincere adyiser, Te Las 

- 


Th vain would plead th. 
And thy dishevelled S. 

Be prudent in thy thoughts of dress, 
Be sparing of thy parties ; 

Where fashion riots in excess, 
O nothing-there but art is; 


PORTRAIT OF A VOLUPTUARY IN FRANCE. 


If contempt were not an unchristian feeling that should be 
checked on every occasion as soon as it arises within the mind, 
{know one character, at least, by which it might be excited in a 
very forcible'degree. It is that of the voluptuous man, who, in 
the vigour of his health and manhood, caters for his comfort like 
a convalescent—a helpless creature, who is afraid to burden, 
with the weight of frame, a set of muscles capable of uphold- 
ing a weight that would strain the back of a young horse. 
He shrinks like a blasted nabob from the slightest breath that 
agitates the perfumed atmosphere of his apartment, and stuns 
your ears with accounts of draughts from the windows and 
from the doors, together with expedients for their modification, 
until you fancy yo: are speaking with a poor terrified Italian 
of the malaria. He makes a greater preparation for shaving 
his beard in the morning than a sensible man would use be- 
fore the amputation of a limb, and considers the keenest edge 
no finer than a handsaw. He inquires of his man, ere he 
descends, ere the wind blows, and takes his seat on 
the lee side of the s¢feen, least hexshould.be blown away by 
one of those awful parlour hurricanes while he is eating his 
potted shrimps and chgcolate. To excess, indeed, of all kinds 
he is a stranger; but the love of virtue is not the safeguard 
which protects him. . He is thoroughly sensual ; but the labour 
of anintense enjoyrhent is the rubicon which he will not pass. 
He creeps, and shrinks, and shivers himself into a permature| 


old ages and is at length moulted out of the world by dyspepsy| 
ei. , chondria. Tales of the Five Senses. 


octave THE DOOR DURING DINNER. J 

The custom of keeping the door of a house locked during the 
time of dinner, probably arose from the family being anciently 
assembled in the hall at that meal, and liable to surprise. But 
it was in many instances continued ara point ofhigh etiquette, 


of which the following is an example. A considerable land- 
ed proprietor, in Dumfriesshire, being a bachelor, without any 
near relations, and determined to make his will, resolved, pre- 
viously, to yisit his two nearest kinsmen, and decide whiek 
should be his heir, according to the degree of kindness: 
which he should be received. Like a good clansman he first 
visited his own chief, a baronet in rank, descendant and re- 
presentative of one of the oldest families in Scotland. Un- 
| happily the dinner-bell had rung, and the door of the castle 
had been locked before his arrival. The visitor in vain an- 
nounced his name and requested admittance; but his chief 
adhered to the ancient etiquette, and would on no account 
suffer the doors to be unbarred. Irritated at this cold recep- 
tion, the old laird rode on to Sanquhar castle, then the resi- 
dence of the duke of Queensberry, who no sooner heard his 
name, than, knowing well he had a will to make, the draw- 
bridge dropped and the gates flew open—the table was cover- 
ed anew—his grace’s bachelor and intestate kinsman was re- 
ceived with the utmost attention and respect, and it is sear 
necessary to add, that, upon his death some years after, 1 
visitor’s landed property went to augment the domains of the 
ducal house of Queensberry. This happened about the end 
of the seventeenth century. Note to Old Mortality. 


JEU D’ESPRIT. es 
The following jeu d@esprit appears in the “Age.” Hi; 
occasion during the past week to explore the file of one of the 
morning papers for an advertisement, several singular notices 
to correspondents caught my eye. Their true meaning you 
can perhaps explain. Yours, i 
| Common sense,” if possible, in our next. eS kind 
“Christianity” must be deferred for more temporary matter. 
“Scandal” has already appeared in a former paper. er 
“Truth” is inadmissible. 22 
“Honesty” would be unintelligible to many of our readers. 
We know nothing of “Good Manners,” therefore the writer 
must be mistaken in his conjectures. ees 
“ A Friend to the Administration” must be paid for, 
“Scurrility” may depend upon being inserted in the course = 
of the week. 1, See 
“Decency” must be altered to make it fit for our anak? 
“ A Patriot” is at present rather out of date. | Nes 
“A Statesman” is too full of errors for publication. —— 
“Reformation” must be better authenticated before we. can a 
venture to insert it ast ih MEALS, des ig 
|| “An Honest Lawyer,” with other originals, ii'a day or two. 
’ «Matter of Fact’? docs not come within the circle of “news- 
paper intelligence. British Traveller. 
te ae 


Tom Brown. 
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GENEROSITY TO A RIVAL. 


The following is an extract of a letter from Paris to a oi 
lady in London. ‘“Banns of marriage, between a nel 

gentleman of the name of M., and Miss H., the daughter of 

the Rev, Sir. John H., had been published at the church of 

St. Philippe du Roule, under very strange circumstances. A 
British officer now here was paying his addresses to the young 
lady in question, and with her father’s approbation. He dis- 
covered, however, that she loved a Frenchman, Monsieur M., 
whose disqualification in the estimation of the Rev. Baronet 
was want of fortune; ascertaining also that the possession of 
one hundred thousand francs would remove all objections to 
the favoured lover, Captain D., with a rare generosity, 
vanced the money, and thus proved, in a way that cannot: * 
questio: that the happiness of the object of his 7 


was more to him than his own. Engish paj 


‘g 


MODERATION. 


In former days there was a professor in one of our noit 
England colleges, who was remarkable for moderation in :4 
all that he said or did. One of the aoiaaica students Mea: 
order to caricature this characteristic, so far a8 words ¢ (ie 
caricature, told the following story. The professor walk- 
ed out one day very deliberately from his house to the presi-_ 
dent’s, a distance of some thirty rods. He there knocked, 
was customary, at the president’s study door, was bidden 
come in, went in, shutting the door after him, The ust 
salutations passed alternately between the president and prc 
fessor, such as, “ How do you do, sir? how does your family, 
sit? with the usual reply, ‘‘ Pretty well, I thank you; much 
jas usual, I thank you,” &c. ‘‘Then,” says the president, 
| please to take a chair, Mr. Professor.” “I thank you, sir, 1 

cannot cnn a ee I called to inform you 
that your house is in a blaze, and itis expected you will let us: 
| have the key which leads to the water engine for extinguish- 
"ing the fire,” Bower of Taste. 


& 
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THE SMILES AND TEARS OF APRIL. . 


The division of the seasons was distinctly marked out by 
nature before they were notched down by man. The months 


ve all their several and defined characteristics; and April 
only is known as the period, the characteristics of which not 
being precisely known, cannot be precisely delineated. It is 
literally the season of caprice—emblematical of young women’s 
affections, and young gentlemen’s vows—dowagers’ tears— 
and—our fortunes, We remember to have heard this peculi- 
arity in April accounted for in a way by no means unpoetical. 
We got the matter from some old book, or some young Jady— 
both very charming companions at all times, though neither 
exactly in our recollection now. Nature once (said they— 
the book or the lady) being somewhat divided in the measure of| 
her regards for her several children, the seasons, and grand- 
children, the months, ahd not being disposed to exhibit any 
thing like an undue partiality for any one of them in parti- 
cular, determined upon assigning to them certain periods of, 
fime when each of them might visit her singly, and without 
dread of encroachment “or intrusion from any of the others. 
A eertain day was accordingly set aside when they were all 
required to appear before her, in order to be informed as to the 
future division of their time. A general notice having been 
given, the great mother took her seat upon a high mountain, 
and her children began to gather around her. All were there, 
the seasons and the months, April only excepted, from among 
the latter. They waited for some time for the appearance of 
the stray grand-child until they grew impatient, and nature 
proceeded to the division of her time among the rest. We all 
kmow what their several assignments were. April only, being 
absent at the distribution, got none. She had just concluded 
her labours when the wanderer made her appearance. She 
was a beautiful child, with light hair and blue eyes, of a ca- 
pricious step, and carried about her an air of that indescriba- 
i) ce and sweetness which we so much admire in female 
youth, just at its entrance into womanhood. In her hand she 
carried a wreath’of the choicest and most beautiful flowers. 
“Where hast thou been, idle one,” said her mother, hastily, 
“when I was distributing my favours among the rest of my 
children ? Thou now hast nothing. I have no time to allot 
thee—I can see thee no more.” 

The tear glistened upon the check of the child, and ye 

heart was full. « Oh, mother,” she cried, “ revoke thy decree. 
have been no laggard, but I would not come to thee empty 
handed: ‘See these fowers—I have sought them oversland 
and over sea—in wild and in valley, and Thave framed them 
into a beautiful ‘wreath to encircle thy brows. Forgive me 
then, dearest mother, and revoke thy cruel sentence.” 

Nature grew touched at this unlooked for tenderness and 
affection, on the part of the beautiful child, and taking her in 
— she exclaimed—“TI cannot revoke my decree, thou 

but I will place thee under the care of spring, who 

shall always bring thee along with her; ; the flowers which 
thou gathered for me, I bind upon thy own forehead, and 
thou shalt always wear them.” Thus April rejoiced with 
many smiles, whilst the tears yet trembled on her eye-lashes. 
And for this cause, , divided between sorrow and joy, comes 
she at her own season to pay her devotions to nature, with a 
wreath of choice and various flowers upon her head, and a 
strange union of tears and smiles upon her eiptiious coun- 
by tenance, i New Monthly Magazine. 


, SMART REPLY. . 
A young gentleman who had quarrelled with a lady to whom 
ad paid his addresses, was so impudent as to threaten that 
would publish the letters she had written him. ‘ That,” 
1e replied, “ would be truly vexatious, for though I need not 
ashamed of the contents, I certainly ought to be ashamed of 


ir direction !” English paper. 


LY . 


a 
BOOKS AND READERS. 


~The majority of readers ramble through books as post-boys 

‘ide throngh towns—merely for despatch; and when they 
_ arrive at the end, can tell you as little of the contents as those 
Wi who carry the mails can of the letters enclosed in them. : The 


¥ 


former, perhaps, will relate how many pages they have read, 
and the latter how many miles they have ridden ; but if you 
want any further information, you must seek it elsewhere, or 
20 without it altogether. — Ibid. 


ig PATTERN FOR A ‘coar. 
dctow a agoa gentleman, Pe looking over his tailor’s ac- 
count, observed charge of si six of seven shillings more on a coat 
than he had been accustomed to pay. On inquiring, the:tailor 
informed him “that he had been obliged to take up'an additional |! 


* ; > ' 


* 


you'd scarcely know him!” 


|young soldiers with. indignity for their insulted rights, and in- 


quantity ofcloth.” Why,” exclaimed the gentleman, “ it was 
scarcely half a yearago that you told me you managed to get a 
waistcoat for your little boy from what remained of the cloth you 
made my coat from. I cannot conceive why I should require more 
now, as I am convinced I have not increased any in size since 
that period.” “No, sir,” said the tailor, “you are much the 
same as usual; but my little boy is so surprisingly grown 
Boston Galaxy. 


PROFESSIONAL ENTHUSIASM. 

The “Ancient of Days” was such a favourite with Blake, 
that three days before his death he sat bolstered up in bed, 
and tinted it with his choicest colours and in his happiest 
style. He touched and re-touched it—held it at arm’s length, 
and then threw it from him, exclaiming, ‘There, that will 
do! I cannot mend it.” He saw his wife in tears—she felt 
this was to be the last of his work. “Stay, Kate!’ cried 
Blake, “keep just as you are—I will draw your portrait, for 
you have been afi’angel to me.®, She dheyed, and the dying 
artist made a fine likeness. Sketches of Artists. 
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Maternal influence and responsibility.—Is it not a start- 
ling reflection, that not only the temporal character and con- 
dition of a community, but even the eternal destiny of its 
members, must depend, in no inconsiderable degree, on con- 
tingencies that are too often estimated as quite trifling consi- 
derations ? Itis, however, hazarding but little to assert, that 
such is the solemn fact. Would it were written in the stars, 
engraven on pyramids of adamant, and, above all, deeply im- 
pressed on every human heart, that on the moral and intellec- 
tual character of married females depends the happiness or 
misery of every succeeding generation. And yet how very | 
few, comparatively speaking, ever think of female education, 
except as the acquirement of a few elegant accomplishments, 
of no real, intrinsic, or permanent value. How few parents’ 
reflect that their daughters, in their turn, are to become mo- 
thers, and that maternal influence is the principal, we had al- 
most said the sole agent, in moulding the future character of 
their children. 

If we consult the pages of history, both sacred and profane, 
we shall find that there have been very few great and good 
men who were not blest with virtuous, intelligent, and judi- 
cious mothers, Whenever Providence has 7 up a special 

physical or moral 
achievement, the way has always been first prepared for him 
on the principle of maternal influence. Cyrus, who was 
called by name, and his glorious achievements predicted long 
previous to his birth, was early taught to revere the gods 
by his mother, Mundane. Samuel, the judge and defender of 
Israel, was devoted to his prophetic office before he was born, 
by his pious mother Hannah. The piety, tenderness, and in- 
genuity of a Levite mother preserved the future leader of Is- 
rael, to effect their deliverance from Egyptian bondage. That 
the wife of Manoah was qualified to form the character of an 
infant hero, is easily inferred from the fact of her being ho- 
noured by a special messenger from heaven, to announce the 
birth of Sampson. The young apostle Timothy was prepared 
for that holy offic the pious instruction of his mother 
Eunice, and his gr: other Lois, , Constantine was rescued 
from paganism by his mother Co and Edward the 
sixth of England inherited tho: ellent qualities which 
made him the delight of the age in which he lived, from his 
mother, Lady Jane Seymour. : 

It is not necessary, however, to confine agencies to the an- 
cients for instances in support of our position. Both ~ o 
of England and the immortal Washington of America owe 
much, if not all their greatness and glory to pious and excel- 
lent mothers, who early instilled into their as minds 
the most*sublime sentiments of the Deity, a2 
government 0 ‘the universeSthe ihiost pu 
of virtue and religion, Blessed is the son and daughter of 
such a mother ; ces blessed is such a mother herself; for 
she is blessed in the glory and happiness of her offspring—in 
the ‘consciousness of innate virtue—in the spect of sal 
nal felicity. Happy is the community and the nation’ where 
such mothers abound. Our own country has her 
them ; but would to heaven we had more! To such 1 
we owe the heroes, the statesmen, and the patriots of the 
volution, It was the counsel of such mothers that fired our 


spired them with ardour and confidencesn the field of ” pattle. 

. The wise monarch of old most justly observes of a virtuous 
and intelligent woman, that “her price is far abdve rubies; 
the heart of her husband doth trust in her ;? for “she will do’ 


is providential || 
ie exalted ideas ||, 


him good, and not evil, all the days of her life.” He tells us 
also, that the husband of such a woman is honoured and re- 
spected, on account of his wife’s virtues. “Her husband,” 
says Solomon, “is known in the gates, when he sitteth 
among the elders of the land.” But, above all, “her children 
arise up and call her blessed ; her husband also, and he prais- 
eth her.” 

If there were no other inducement than this single consi- 
deration, that the husband of a virtuous and intelligent wo: 
man is honoured for her sake, it ought to be sufficient to 
make young men wary in the choice of a wife. But there are 
other and still more weighty considerations—their own hap- _ 
piness, the happiness of their children, domestic tranquillity, — 
reputation, pecuniary comfort, the periods of affliction and 
deprivation, the times of sickness, the hour of death. The 
pillow of disease, and.even a dying bed, become soft and easy 
when smoothed by the hand of a Virtuous and affectionate 
wife, to whose care and tenderness the sufferer can trust his 
orphans with confidence. ’ 

Under such considerations, let every young man, whose in- 
clinations lead him to enter the holy and honourable state of ma- 
trimony, be wise, wary, and watchful in the selection ofa part- 
ner for life, before he suffers that gordian knot to be woven 
which no hand can untie, and nothing but the stroke of death 
can sever. The important objects of his inquiry ought not to be 
whether the lady be beautiful, accomplished, or wealthy, but 
whether she possess those superior qualifications which natu- 
rally form the amiable wife, the exemplary mother, the un- 
changing friend—virtue, intelligence, and a good temper. 
* Seek ye first” these three things, and you will soon acknow- 
ledge, with rapture and gratitude, that all the others are 
“added thereto.” 


i 


Editorial quarrels.—As far as our observations upon the 
subject have extended, we have been able to discover no satis. 
factory reason why an editor should not bea gentleman. Al- 
though to peruse the “ written insults” which daily gotherounds: 
of the country, one would imagine that instead of gentlemen, 
the press was managed by common street-brawlels. Names 
are wantonly dragged before the public, and they Wwrho in 
private interviews demean themselves towards each other ac- 
cording to the strictest rules of politeness, abandon every 
thing in the shape of courtesy the moment they appear in 
print. Thus, public journals destined to travel around the 
globe, are filled with gross personal abuse, which, if whispered 
te the individual against whom it is circulated, would probably 
create the most fatal consequences., As if an oral remark, 
uttered where the party is known, and confined to the hear- 
ing of a few, were more base in its nature, or pernicious in its 
effects, than the multiplied and exaggerated calumnies which, 
by means of the press, are so widely extended. 


Brooklyn Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies.—This spa- 
cious and elegant brick edifice, on Brooklyn Heights, will be 
opened on Monday. We presume in no part of our coun- 
try have so much enterprise and liberality in behalf of female 
education been displayed as by the citizens of Brooklyn, who 
haveexpended about thirty thousand dollars on the above 
institution, It will be under the charge of Messrs. I. & J. L. 
Van Doren, for whom it was erected. These gentlemen have 
had several years experience in their profession, and from their 
past reputation we have much to expect. It may be justly 
questioned if another situation for a female seminary could be 
selected in the country combining so many advantages. And 
more especially does its proximity to this city, its delightful 
situation, and purity of air, recommend it to particular patron- 
age. The course of instruction is very extensive, embracing 
all the elegant as well asuseful departinents of physical and 
mental education. The prospects are truly f flattering for such 
an infant.institution. It is expected to open. with about one 
hundred and thirty pupils. 


= 


ma)-ciay: Our paper is this week dated on n the first of May, 

ost memorable day out of the three hundred and sixty- 
a this city. All the people will be emigrating, and all 
the editors will be extremely humorous and jocular on the oc- 
casion. Having to remove our household gods and goods, we 
have not time to be as witty as we undoubtedly would have 
been had the fates ordained that we should only have had the 
pleasure of laughing at our neighbours instead of Yearing in 
their troubles, and having others laugh at us, « We are chok- 
ed with dust and dirt, and though ina condition to say a 
great many dry things, we feel our natural amiability of temper 
too much ruffled to give them to the Bua. 


Charade.—The answer to the charade in the forty-first 
poweneer of the Mirror is—woman, It was accidentally omitted 
in our last, 
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SLEEP ON THY PILLOW. 
COMPOSED BY A. LEE. 


Wend thee away to the polar zone. 

Where wister scowls from his awful throne, 
Where dershhess and terror and tempest are, 
4nd the lone wild grave shall meet thee there. 


end thee away to the tropic bowers, 
e fadeless flowers ; 


Some are found im the forest glen, 
Where the avalanche broke o’er the haunts of men: i 
Or the crater poured its lava flow, i! 
Or the earthquake hurled the hills below. 


Where the wild-bird warbles his melody ; | 


Some are found *neath the greenwood-tree, > i 
| 
} 


While the pleasant voice of the summer stream: 
Chanteth, the sleepers’ requiem. 


' 
Some in the green hills’ slopes are hid, | 
And some im the crumbling pyramid ; { 
Some in the desert's voiceless gloom, ; 
Where swept the wing of the dark simoom. 
Some are scooped in the mountain rock, 
Unseathed by time or the tempest’s shock ; 
Some are formed of the marble pile, 
And some deep delved *neath ioe sounding aisie. 
Fearful the show of the graves that are 
Where the city hath laid its sepulchre; 4 
But far more fearful the charnel scene, j 
Wherethe battles crimsoned swrord hath been. i 
Wend away to the wild expanse, s « i 
Where fhe wimds'and the sleepless waters dance : 
Where the buried treasures of ageslie __ 
In the mid-sea caves—what meets thine eye ? 
Deep where the pearl and the coral gToWws, j 
in their gardens of beauty and atill repose, } 
Where the mermaid waves her flowing hair Ea 
Mid the proud ship's spars—the gravesare there! | 
e 
} 


- j 
. : 
t 


Par where the mad’ning surges break 


(Wer the énllen iccherg's frowning : 


Where the maelstrom roars by the kraken’s lait— 


The graves of the lost and loved are there. 

Man is a vision tat fades away, 

Earth is a measureless golgotha ; 

Countless and crowded the sraves that be 

Neath the ereeti-crass turf and the solemn sea! Paorevs.!| 


° 


|-"* On my p 
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‘SECOND VERSE. 


Wake on the morrow, 
Lovely and meek, 
And the morning shall borrow 


Shining through mists of pearly hue. 

I would not tell thee thou art bright, 
And beautiful beside ; 

And that thy glance is like the light 
Ffom:the stars at.even-tide; : 

But, Fanny! thou dost know it. well, 

My words will not increase the spell. 


And once, dear Fanny, I was young, 
Perchance Fd beauty too, * 
And heard my praises said and — . 
I hada lover true— 
But now stern time has dress’d my hair, - — 
And placed his silvery frost-work there. 
Dear Fanny! think notto evade 
His chilling presence long; 
But stay—my muse too oft has stray’d 
‘ From the flowery paths of song ; 


t 
And now ifs step; with airy grace, 
A joyous minvet shall gn } 

| 


Thou art happy—mayst 
And as light 


> 


As the dew deseends at night ; 
While thy voice, like music sweet, 
Every passing year shall greet. Cora. 
? __ INDIAN SONG. 
yhen the red-star shall gleam on the waters, I'll seek 


he hut of my love,” sang an Indian cacique. 
*Twas Waltoogah, a chief of the Algonquin race, 
Tike tiger of battle, and the deer of the chase. 
“The Cay eer rush’d with more i 
“Than I to my Z : 
“ And swiftly 2 the canoe o’er the wave, 
* She'll rush to the arms of her Waltoogah brave. 
“ Her bright eye will sparkle, as enraptur'd it dwells, 
ef beavers and bracelets of shells; 


i, when the moon beams rye: 


“On the skins which I bring her the wigwam to grace, | 
-the fiesh of the moose-deer I’ve killed in the chase. | 
Hi 


* “Then she'll bound to her hut, like a spirit of air, 


read *neath the beach-tree the best of her fare ; 
iles and her cheer will my bosom elate, 
. “Jil sing of her charms, oF of battles relate ; 
* PI number the scalps I’ve ta’en from the foe, 
« And name all the chiefs I’ve singly laid low; __-____. 
.“BIl recount all the dangers P-ve*scaped in the fight, 
“Till the fr=t beams of day on the mountain shall light; | 
a of affection Fil press on her cheék, 
‘ 


- 
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Tts blush from thy cheek ; 
Fresher than roses, s 
Thy lip’s balmy gale, 
There zephyr reposes, . didi 
New sweets to inhale, bs 
a Wake on the morrow, &e. 
~ a 
+ asic = 
TO FANNY. AN’ EPISODE. ei dat 
Fanny ! thou art young and gay, Fragile her form and meek her face, ine 
“Tis true thou’rt handsome, dear ; In semblance of the Grecian mould, 
Yet do not smile at what I say, Such as a painter loves to trace ee: 
But rather shed a tear, From statues, half divine, of old; ‘ 
That I may see thine eyes of blue, And then her ever wistful eye, vutee ae 


Beam’d.softer from its azure dye; 


While her sweet voice, so silvery. ne 
i Like tones of music ore 2 
We met—it was at silent hour— 5. wie s 


A languid starlight filf’d the sky; 
“Fraught with the breath of many a flower, 
The night-winds listlessly went by. 


4 We linger’d ’neath a green recess, 


As pondering more we spoke the less— - 
_For sain and hearts had stray’d above, — 
Where “love is heaven—and heaven is love. 


We —can I e’er forget. ae 
She was my first love and my last ? 
Ah, if we two had never met, 
My life had not thus sadly Pac 
We parted—wouldst thou question why ? 
My rank was low—hers proud and high. & 
But will the pomp that wealth imparts, 
Compare with ever-constant hearts? 


They speak her joyous—be it so— 
She well deserves a happy lot; 

And much if gladdens me to know— 
Of one forgone, but not forgot— 

That she has found, and still can find 

Amid the world, repose of mind. 

And should this heart be doom’d to break, 

it matters not—hers does not ache. 


MUSIC. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


When through this weary waste we stray, 
And mourn to see each joy depart, 
‘The strain we loved in childhood’s day . 9 
Has stil the power to cheer the heart. “i 
‘The well-known accents strike the car, « Pa 
And thrilling raptures sei e breast: 
Pale, silent sorrow dries her vie 
And frantic madness sinks to rest. 
Music divine! thy voice is heard, 
And hope and joy illume the soul ; 
Ah! why should passion speak by word, 
Since music’s power exhales the soul ? 
‘The words of friendship oft deceive, 
e False are the oaths that lovers bind ; 
Music, in thee we must believe, 
For thou art constant, true, and kind. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LINES 
_ Suggested on reading the beautiful lines of Bryant, 
‘«Ts this a time to be cloudy and sad?’ 


Ay! this is a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother nature sighs around ; 
When the far-off heavens no longer look glad, 
And sadness breathes from the frozen ground. 


There are notes of woe in the chillin blast, 
And a wailing tone is heard from the sky ; 
And the spirit of storms is hurryiig past, 
Shaking snow from his mantle wile he flits by. 


The dark clouds are veiling the regions of space, 
And unfurling their banner of wrath o’er the vale ; 
And here they stretch to the airy chase, 
And there they roll on the mighty gale. 


‘There’s a stir of the limbs in that aspen bower, 
There’s a moaning of winds in that beechen tree ; 

Not a smile’s to be seen in this darksome hour— 
But a frown on the earth, the sky, and the sea. 


The sun hides his face and withdraws his glad smiles, 
And the eye looks in vain for one sunny ray ; 
Phe waters are bound, and snow covers the isles, 


There is nothing to while my gloom away. Cora. 


“THERE IS A TONE.” 


There isatone of anguish 

O’er the cold sleeper’s rest, 

‘Why may not morning shine on thee, 
‘Thou whom we loved the best ?? 


‘Thou sepulchre! there dwells a cloud 
Of withering coldness over thee : 
Wrapped in ‘the chill and lonely shroud, 
The good, the beautiful, the free, 
‘Sink powerless ’neath the i icy link, 
Which, thrown across their being’s brink, 
Is for them, i in the calm or storm, 
When life is withering or warm; 
When sheds forth its sunny glow, 
rein-the heart below ; 
, im the lightni seath, 
Or mid the flowers around t r path. 
Yet for the hours whose light hes fled 
a ___ From the gay of heart, the neg 
For they who seek am oa 
‘The last the spirit chetsal A 
Thou hast a rest, thou ‘sepulchre ! ! 


nai, 


POPULAR TAL 


A SPANISH TALE. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE LAST. e 


A 


|| scarcely sot: down before every savant in whe ci 


her hand, and pushing back ‘her chair, as if che were going 
out of the room at the instant. 
ever. I know nothing about love.” ed 

“From my soul I believe you,” said the lady, with a look 
at the duenna’s withered physiognomy; and then at once 
turning away, and with her pecker to her eyes, she 
went into her chamber. 

What passed during the next day I cannot ial; but £ sup- 
pose there was not much time for talking of love affairs ; for 
about noon the captain-general came galloping into the court 
with half a dozen aides-de-camp 4% hit 


summoned to tell what could be told of the pedier, the con- 
juror, and the Gitana. But all that was told was but little; 
or, as the servants thought, much to their honour ; for besides 
giving them very pleasant entertainment by their tricks and 
gaiety, they had refused to take a peseto from any of them, 
and had even given away several Estremadura watch-chains 
and hair-nets, besides two of the best mock topaz necklaces that 
had been seen since the fair of St. Ines, to the waiting-maids 
of their lady and the duenna. The captain-general only knit 
his brows the more; and an aid-de-camp was despatched to 
bring the strangers from the village. I have often thought 
that it was the duenna who had sent for the cunning old man ; 
and that afterwards she was not much pleased with her work, 
for he scolded her in the most provoking manner. 

The aid-de-camp returned late that night without any intel- 
ligence. No one had seen either pedler, conjuror, or Gitana, 
for the last fortnight; and it was notorious that all that tribe 
had gone to the north and Madrid for the season. The lady 
Rosanna remained shut up in her chamber. A second and 
a third day passed, probably in the same way; the captain- 
general running about the house, despatching aides-de-camp 
to the villages in the neighbourhood, and now and then mak- 
ing a sortie, as he termed it, to reconnoitre the corners and 
crevices of the wall. Nothing could be more hateful than this 
life to the duenna, who felt all her authority taken out of her 
hands, and had nothing to do but to see Ber lady one while 
reading some volume of poetry, as if ‘tir sOUt wer 31 hex lips, ) 
then throwing away the book, and hanging over a drawing, 
and then, asif she were bewitched, taking her harp, and sing- 
ing the Mestranza. The duenna was almost tired to death 
of this song, and on the third evening prevailed on her lady 
to walk in the garden. It was by this time twilight, and the 


new moon was rising over the mountains, with the evening 
star just below it, like the diamond spark hanging from a huge 

‘1 ear-ring. The ground was extensive, and was planted 
| with vines, and an abundance of other garden trees, some in 
blossom, and some hanging down to the grass with fruit, and 
through these sweet-scented walks the house was now and 


“J was never in love, how-| 


tible.” And she held out to the duenna her large velvet purse, 
who found its contents safe, and kissed every duro, one after 
the other. The donna Rosanna’s purse next came forth. 

“T vow,” exclaimed the duenna, “those are the most gen- 
tlemanlike thieves I ever met with. I have heard of such 
things, but it was in the Historia de la Lealdad, and the 
like stories of times and people, that, on my conscience, I be- 
lieve never existed.” 

“My ring, my ring!” cried out-the lady Rosanna, with 2 
voice of agony, 

“Are the dueats albright,” inte 
the purse, and pouring out 
be sworn that not a piece has 

“Would to heaven,” wept the s ral had been lost, and 
my ring left. My precious ring!” 

‘* Mere emerald,” muttered the duenna, 

The lady Rosanna cast her bright eye in every corner of 
the path, saying, as if without knowing she spoke, “It was 
never off my finger till that day, that unfortunate day. I wore 
it on the night of the Mestranza. It was touched by his 
hand, it was pressed by his lips. It has been for two long 
years my companion, my delight, my misery! Still she 
searched through every tuft of the flowers that had in this far- 
ther part of the garden overgrown the path. At once she 
stopped, listened for a moment, and then sprang away like a 
startled fawn. 

“Bless my soul,” said the duenna, as she fought her way 
through the thicket, that seemed to have an ill-will against 
her, for she no sooner pushed one of the bushes out of the 
way than a dozen flew into its place, ‘Bless my soul, but those 
young girls are all flint and steel; mad passions from top to 
toe. And here amI, at this hour of the night, without cloak 
or comfort, netted ike a wild beast among these- brambles.”’ 
The last idea struck strongly on*her fancy; and as she had 
heard of the traps laid for some foxes, that had been lately in 
the grounds, she cried aloud, but all the world seemed to have 
grown deaf, However, she at length saw a glimpse of light 
through the branches; it was the lamp of the pavilion, and 
aker ancy sthegics mere amd on 2tt,.sBecorncleher wayz-tc 
the building. She there found the lady Rosanna clinging to 
one of the pillars, likeva fair statue.carved of its marble. Her 
hands were stiff, and as cold as ice, but her lips burned and 
quivered, and her eyes flashed with spiritual brightness. The 
sound of some instrument was heard, and the’duenna looked ~ 
round for an apparition of at least a dozen cavaliers muffled 
up to the eyes, with flapped hats, hanging feathers, and every 
man a sword or guitar in his hand; but she could see 
nothing more than the huge old vine waving in the moonlight, 
with all its leaves as if turned to silver. The sound camre 
from beyond the garden wall, and she caught the closing 


sed theduenna, taking 
e. her open hand. “T'li 


Tar Donna Rosanna stood with her breath checked, as||then seen at. a distance, with all the long, old casements open words, 
people do at the sight of something beyond belief, She then for the night air, and the servants. hurrying backwards and 
waved her hand for the Gitana to approach, and hastily press- forwards, in their gay dresses, with lights, preparing to lay 
en her lips two or three times between the girl’s eyes, who||the tables for supper. 1 think the whole might have been 


left the apartment. The lady then sat down by thejjlike a.stage-scene, looked at through the large end of a tees. 


But her eyes were like thine own> 
But her heart was—Oh, farewell! 


* My curse light on the Mestranza, and all the makers and 
singers of such villanous tunes,” exclaimed the duenna; “I 
have been doing nothing but dreaming of it these three nights. 


At length the duenna muttered, “ All this is very 


f what are you talking now?” said her lady at last, 


a could have got her compliment. Unless I am muc! 

mistaken I have'read it in the Academia de Cortesia.” 

“Tt is impossi! said the lady. 

“Tt may be so; but itis, I think, true, nevertheless,” re- 
joined the duenna. 

*Duenna,” retorted the lady, “I have a great mind to send 
you back to Segovia.” 4 

The duenna was now silenced. But in about a quarter of 
an hour after, when the storm seemed to be blown over, she 
observed, as to herself, “ What will the captain-general say 
to all these pedlers and. Gitanas ?” 

“That you are a suspicious old woman,” pronounced the 
lady Rosanna, as quick as lightning. This was more than 
any woman could well bear, and euliarly aduenna. “I 
thank heaven,” said she, squeezing 1 


_“¥ was only,” replied the duenna, “thinking where this|| aware: vaca is not a star above us that I 


nent, and continued counting the jessamine blossoms up||cope, or a feast in the land of the fairies. 
: ee ‘After they had lest the sounds of the house, “1 vender 
very purprising—very = ;? and this she repeat- || said the lady Rosanna, “ whether we shall ever have w 


ee exclaimed the a ald a 


en a me are 
I not. visit ; I will 
look for some bright, quiet spot, ae which no-memory of thig 
world can reach, and there * 

“In the name of the virgin, 
ing? said the duenna. 


of what i or lady dream- 


heavens, seemed talking to some visible thing. The only 
words that could be aie were—" Where all tears are wiped 
from all eyes.” They had not gone above a dozen yards far- 
ther, when something dark flew through the air, and dropped 
jat their feet. There it lay, but neither of them, had power to 
touch it. At length the lady Rosanna gathered co’ 

jtook up the packet, notwithstanding the doouslgsceaie 
| who declared it to be some new device of tempter, 
“Tf it be,” observed the lady, with a fain laugh, § * duen- 


‘her embroidery into|!na, you are undone, for to you this temptation: will be i iresis- 


But her lady heard nothing, and with her eye fixed on'the| i 


For the virgin’s sake, my lady, leave this damp place, and 
come into the house at‘once.” She tried to remove her from 
the spot, but she might as easily have moved the pavilion. 
There the fair creature stood in wild and delicate beauty, iy 
her small white arms clung around the pillar, among the 
clusters of roses; her face upturned, pale as ivory in the 
moonshine, and her rich, raven curls flung back from her 
ears, listening like an enchanted being. In a minute or two 
some loud talking, followed by a clash of swords, was heard ; 
she gave a shriek—her arms sank from the pillar—and, after 
a few loose and headlong steps towards the sound, she fell on 
the turf without motion. 

What happened for the rest of the ev: ening T could never 
learn, nor how the duenna contrived to carry her unfortunate 
mistress into the house, for she could not be much under-sixty, 
though she confessed only to forty, and never exceeded that 
age in my memory. The lady Rosanna was, however, car- 
ried into her chamber, and there was great disturbance in the 
and||house for some hours. It was said that there had been an at- 
tack of banditti, of which the captain-general had informa- 
tion, that some had been killed, and others taken in chains to 
the corregidor in Valencia. At all évents, about midnight the 
captain-general set off for the city at full speed, leaving all his 
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servants armed, with strict orders to keep watch. “Is my]| LITERARY NOTICES. 


father gone?” said the lady Rosanna, as the horse’s heels 
echoed down the court-yard. These were the first words that Sisrh FC Geren Anteater 
she had uttered to any living soul from the time of her swoon. : : \ 

The duenna, who, though she was a hard-featured woman, Tuis volume is the production of Mr. H. V. Post, one of the 
was not without affection, threw her arms round the lady, and, || agents appointed by the New-York Greek accor for the 
bursting into tears, thanked all the saints in the calendar for distribution of a cargo of the necessaries of life, among the 
her recovery. . suffering people of that country,” which had been raised by 

«“ The captain-general is gone,” said the old woman; “but voluntary contributions in theyear 1827. 
why does my sweet young lady ask that question ?” In the prosecution of this trust, Mr. Post had ample oppor- 

The lady Rosanna returned no answer, : ; 
her bed, began to bind up the long tresses that hung over her studying the character of the people ; advantages of which he 
beautiful bosom, like wreaths of black satin. She then took |) has availed himself with no ordinary degree of success: the 
from a secret drawer a small diamond-hilted dagger, drew it|| result has been the publication of : the present volume, which 
out of the sheath, looked at it two or three times before the|} we have no doubt will be read with interest, affording as it 
lamp, then kissed it, and, putting it in the sheath again, hid it || does, much local and general information respecting the habits 
in her bosom. and manners of the modern Greeks. phe 

The’duenna saw all this going on, but through astonish- The work is ‘executed in the journal style, which is well 

“ment and fear did not speak a word. At length her lady adapted for the introduction of innumerable anecdotes, enter- 
went to the mirror, and gazing at herself for a moment, (and f tainiaig in their ocharaeter, and illustrative of the manners 
the duenna afterwards said, that from what reason she knew of the people it describes. The facts immediately connected 
not, she had never seen her look so beautiful, ) turned away with Mr. Post’s arduous duty, are in some cases painfully 
with a melancholy smile, as if she had taken a last farewell of interesting, from the extreme suffering and misery which 
her loveliness, threw her manfilla over her Head, and, with a they substantiate, as experienced by the wretched recipients 
motion of her hand for the duenna to stay behind, went down of the bounty he was commissioned to distribute. It must 
stairs. however be gratifying to those who aided in furnishing 

The old woman afterwards said, that she had no power to||the assistance, to learn how efficacious and seasonable was 
follow her; but that, fora while, something like a cloud came the telief afforded to thousands of half famishing and des- 
over her mind, and she thought that she had seen a departing || pairing human creatures. And although the rich and power- 


== 


angel. She was roused bya glare of light through the cham- || ful among the Greeks did not exhibit any strong degree of 


her; and, on going to the window, saw a crowd of servants gratitude towards the benefactors of their countrymen, it is 
with torches round the Walloon, who was bearing something || pleasing tolearn that the poor people uniformly evinced the 
in his arms, and forcing his way up the hall. Altogether, || highest sense of thankfulness for the friendly aid they had 
they made a great clamour. She threw on her mantilla, and || received. 

went down. By this time the Walloon had made his way in.}}_ In addition to the account of Greece, is subjoined a narra- 
The first object she saw was her lady, in the midst of the tive of Mr. Post’s visit to Smyrna and Constantinople, which 
crowd, standing beside the great table; and, with a face as} will be found very interesting at this period, when every 
pale as ashes, slowly raising the cloak off the face of what fact relative to the “sublime porte” is eagerly sought after, as 
‘seemed one of the dead banditti. For half-a-dozen years after || illustrating the rapid progress the Turks are making in the 
the duenna was famous for telling the story of that night ;||manners and habits of European nations ; more particularly 
how grave and calm her lady looked as she gazed on the coun- jj in their adoption of the mode of warfare, practised by their 
tenance ; how she took the ring from his finger—the emerald || christian neighbours, all of which is ably depicted by Mr. 
ring—and holding it up to heaven, as if in token of marriage, || Post, and we can safely recommend the work as a valuable 
kissed it, and put iton her own; then, cutting off the longest || accession to the information already before the public, regard- 


wih heavens, the depth of the forests, the boundless extent of the 


but, rising from|| tunities for observing the actual condition of Greece, and of 


of her own ringlets, laid it on his bosom; how a blush, like 
fire, eovered her face and bosom when she turned round, and 
saw that the. room was full. i , 
“If I had minded her then,” said the duenna, “I should 
have gone away with the rest, for she waved her hand, as if 
there were a sceptre init. I would not, however, leave her 
with a corpse, but staid watching near the door. I believe 
that, as I stood in the shade, and made no noise, she thought 
T had gone away: for then she flung herself upon the body, 
weeping bitterly, and saying a thousand strange things ; from 
which I learned, that she had met him at the Mastranza mas- 
querade in Granada, when he had given her the ring, though 
he had not seen her face; that she had been unhappy ever 
since; that she thought she had seen his spirit some evenings 
before, and felt herself under a fate to follow him; with many 
more wild speeches of the same kind. At length I saw her 
kneel down, and, after a prayer, draw the little poniard from 
her bosom. As she raised it up, I knew it by the glittering 
of its hilt, and ran forwards with an outcry. She was proba- 
bly frightened by the noise, for she dropped the weapon on 
the floor, and fell into my arms. Iwas then in a comfortable 
situation, with a dead man before me, and a dead woman 
ppneing over my shoulder. However, the virgin and San 
ago, the gentlest couple among all the saints, protected me, 
and I had scarcely cast my eye from my lady on the bandit, 
when I saw the colour come into his lips; then came a deep 
sigh; and before I could stir a step, with the weight upon me, 
he opened his eyelids and stared full in my face. I protest I 
thought I should have died. But here again I was mistaken,” 
The duenna’s story ended in her leaving the bandit, Don 
Francisco, to tell over his adventures to Donna Rosanna; how 
he had seen her in the garden; how he had obtained admis- 
sion as the pedler; how he and the hussar had acted the gi- 
tana and the conjurer ; how, on his last serenade, he had been 
taken for a robber; and how he was to win the captain-general’s 
sword, on her promise of marriage. Whether the lady re- 
fused to help him in his wager, I leave to be decided by all the 
black-eyed and rosy-cheeked girls on both sides of the Pyren- 
mees. For my own part, I have nothing more to say, than 
that Iam ready to agree with the decision of the prettiest, 
whatever that may be; and that I thank all the senors present 


for listening toan old man’s old tale. —_ Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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ing these beautiful portions of the globe. 


4 ae 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

This valuable periodical fully sustains, under‘its present edi- 
tor, the high reputation which has been hitherto awarded to it 
both in this country and in Europe. Its remarks on the for- 
eign and domestic policy of the United States are liberal, manly, 
and well calculated to harmonize discordant opinions, and 
reconcile transient differences and local jealousies. Its views 
of general politics have been uniformly characterized by their 
comprehensive sagacity and humane spirit, and hence its senti- 
ments are received with unmingled deference by foreigners, and 
frequently quoted in their journals with decided approbation. 
On literary subjects its tone is equally elevated and pure. 
While it metes out a full share of approbation to the writers 
both in prose and verse of the modern school, it retains a just 
and reverential preference for the classic standards of English 
literature, and claims, with a pardonable, nay commendable 
pride, owr common participation with the inhabitants of the 
fast-anchored isle, in the honours of their ancestry. ‘Towards 
the writers of this country, the North American has ever 
evinced a liberal indulgence, untinctured by idle vanity or 
local partialities. Of these favourable characteristics, which 
have long since gained the approval and support of the literary 
public, the last number (for April) contains unequivocal evi- 
dences, The articles are judiciously selected and treated with 
great ability and tact. Among the most prominent are those 
on education, the polities of Europe, and the early diplomatic 
histoy of the United States. The second we read with much 
interest and pleasure, and we can safely recommend it as full 
of general information, sound opinions and liberal sentiments. 
rr errr 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


(Translated from the French of M. Thomas, for the New-York Mirror.) 
CHAPTER ON EULOGIES. 


Ev.oeres are very ancient; their origin is to be traced to 
the first hymns sung in honour of the Deity. These hymns 
were inspired by admiration and gratitude. Man, when first 
placed on the earth, must have been struck with the specta- 
cle which nature unfolded to his view. The amplitude of the 


ocean, the rich variety and productive fertility of the plains, 
the countless multitude of beings in motion, destined to serve 
for the ornament of this habitable globe—this entire and vast 
assemblage of objects must have conveyed an emotion of in- 
describable grandeur into his soul. Another sentiment must. 
soon have succeeded to this first one. He could not fail to per- 
ceive, that with this so bountiful nature his relations were nu- 
merous and intimate. The stars dispensed to him their light ; 
abundant fruits to nourish him sprung up under his feet, or 
spontaneously fell into his lap; the trees lent him their grate- 
ful shade, and offered him an asylum for his repose; the 
skies, during his hours of sleep, were covered as with a veil, 
and emitted only a softened and tempered light. Wondering 
at so many admirable contrivances, he coald not but be con- 
scious that the source of them was not in himself; he intuitively 
perceives that they are the work of a being invisible to his eye, 
but sufficiently manifested by his benevolence. He seeks for 
him athwart the wide world; he calls for him in the heavens 
and the earth, and hopes to find him in every surrounding ob-: 
ject; he strains his ears, that he may catch his voice. Filled 
with the religious awe which instinctively arises in his heart, 
he blends his voice with that of nature, and from the lofty 
mountain top, or in the depth of the valley, to the accompa 
niment of rivulets or torrents, he sings aloud his first hymn 
to the glory of the Deity, whose presence is felt, and who is 
the cause of his being. 

The first hymn thus sung in the solitude of the world 
formed a grand era in the history of man. Soon were parents 
seen to assemble their offspring in the open fields, to unite 
with them in rendering the same homage. The aged,.in the 
midst of their plentiful harvests, were seen holding a blade of 
corn with one hand, and pointing with the other to heaven, to- 
teach their families to praise the God who gave them nourish- 
ment. 

In. these early times, God was worshipped at the rising of 
the sun. That hour was regarded as a species of new crea- 
tion, which restored the universe to man after having with- 
held it from him in the darkness of the night. Praise wag. 
also rendered on the approach of night, because its obscurity 
and its silence were the harbingers of fear ; it was renewed as 
the commencement of the year, and of the seasons, and at 
every new moon. It would seem, that in the early periods of 
the world, man, not understanding the course of nature, was 
astonished at each successive moment of his existence, that 
her benefits were not withdrawn.’ The-disorder, too, which 
he perceived to exist in the more savage and rude partsof the 
earth, caused him to set a higher value on the constant order 
which pervaded the heavenly appearances. 


In after times, and amongst the most polished nations, 
whenever an unexpected blessing or curse fell upon them, 
every where was the praise of the Deity heard to mr 
Thus history informs us, that it was chiefly during the exis- 
tence of grievous Mitemic diseases and cruel wars, after great 
battles had been lost, or pestilence had destroyed thousands 
upon thousands, and when the people believed that they saw 
pale and terrific spectres spreading desolation through the 
cities, it was then that the priests, in the temples and at the 
feet of the altars, surrounded by multitudes, and raising with 
one imploring accord their uplifted hands to the skies, com- 


}posed and sang new hymns. 6 


In these times of fear, the hymns were inspired by the ima> 
gination, and breathed forth the greatest enthusiasm. Man, 
then at the mercy of nature, conceived ideas the more sublime 
in proportion to the consciousness of his own weakness. Ally 
was exaggerated around him; his expressions rose with his 
ideas; he described every object in the strongest colours, he. 
borrowed images from all creation to praise the being to whom 
creation itself was subjected. His style was often mysterious, 
like the nature of him whom he addresses; he sought an un- 
known harmony in sounds; and, as if to give the divinity.a 
local habitation, he erected columns, and dug vaults, and traced 
out porticos ; as if to represent him, he alg the propor- 
tions, and marked out imposing fig his architecture : 
as if to approach him on his festivals, he substituted cadenced 
movements and measured steps for his ordinary walk ; he im- 
proved and perfected his language; and finally, joining poetry 
to music, he created in his honour a distinct language. 

All nations have had their hymns. Their peculiar desires, 
wants, vices or virtues, have influenced them in the choice of 
the attributes which they selected for the subjects of their 
praise. ‘I praise thee,” cries out the savage inhabitant of 
Greenland, “O thou, who with thy invisible hand, bringest 
every year the whale within the reach of my harpoon, and 
causest his blood to dye the ocean wave, to assist me in tracing 
his course as he speeds him from the shores.” At the other 


THE 


extremity of the earth, the Indian thus sings under his genial]| We have a few Roman hymns, or at least some fragments 


skies: ‘I praise thee, who causest harvests of rice to growin 
my savannahs, and the citron and the orange on the banks of 
my brooks.” On the borders of eastern Russia, another 
savage nation thus lifts its tones, under the influence of its 
voleanoes: ‘I adore and praise thee, O powerful and terrible 
being, who dwellest in these subterranean fires, and thence 
belchest forth thy flames amidst our snows and glaciers.” 
Thus in every nation their hymns partake of the nature and 
colouring of their climate; and a savage or genial influence 
impressed by external circumstances upon his sensation and 
ideas, characterises their notions of a deity. 


Many of the hymns of the ancients have been preserved to 
our times. The country in which Homer sang, and Orpheus 
instituted his mysteries, and architecture elevated temples, the 
ruins of which we still throng to admire, and the chisel of 
Phidias seemed enabled to endue his marble with deity—that 
country, of which the sky, the very ground and the waters 
seemed impressed as divine, must have produced a great num- 
ber of hymns in honour of the gods. The greater number of 
them were, however, disfigured by fables and fairy tales, which 
aroused the mob, but disgusted the wise. 


Homer, in his hymns, as in his epic poems, has celebrated 
his heroes better than his gods; they are rather monuments 
of pagan mythology than religious hymns. His master han 
is, however, perceptible at times, as well as the charms of a 
most graceful poesy. 

The hymns of Callimachus offer the same beauties and the 
same defects; genius is the slave to superstition and to popu- 
lar error, which are extolled by it with equal harmony and 
grace, 

No hymns of Pindar have come down to our times, 
know that they were all dedicated to Apollo at Delphi, whose 
oracles held in subjection the credulity of the multitude and 
the ambition of kings. Whilst the poets and the people de- 
graded the divinity of their worship, the initiated rendered to 
him, in their sacred mysteries, a more pure and worthy ho- 
mage. The tone of their hymns is imposing, but they were 


a||try man disappears, and the Deity alone is manifest. The 
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in the writings of their poets, which give us an idea of them ; 
but they do not represent the Deity in eloquent or striking 
terms. The hymns which Horace composed for the secular 
games at Rome, exhibit great delicacy of taste, but they are 
far beneath the subject. A feast, established in honour of the 
revolution of ages, the idea of the divinity, for whom ages are 
but as a moment, the weakness of man, whom time devours, 
his labours which survive him but for a while, the succession 
of generations, the misfortunes and crimes which had occur- 
red in the last century, an invocation for the coming age—it 
would seem that these ideas should have furnished Horace a 
theme full of eloquence and inspiration. But the more a na- 
tion is civilized the less enthusiasm does it possess. It is among 
a new people that the impression of nature and the idea of a 
divinity is strongest. It is also more fresh and lively among 
those who dwell in the open country than among the inhabi- 
tants of a pent up city. And this must beso, In cities man 
alone is seen, ‘and. the proud labours-of man, ©The objects 
which surround you on every side are the edifices of his archi- 
tecture, the metals that he has delved for in the earth, the 
riches which he has accumulated in his wanderings across 
the seas; in short, all that is fair and brilliant in the picture of 
society, united by human laws and human arts. ‘In the coun- 


sky is every where upon the sight ; the spectacle of both day 
and night is more imposing ; the constant return of the sea- 
sons is felt more perceptibly in their outward grandeur of effect; 
the eye, viewing boundless distances, is struck with the ex- 
tent of the universe, and with the power of Him who created 
it. Itis not then to be wondered at, that the first nations of 


but wel] ‘he world, and especially the oriental, who, inhabiting a de- 


lightful climate, and following a pastoral life, loved nature 
more, and gave to their religious hymns a tone of enthusiasm 
for which we may in vain look in more. polished. ages. In 
western climes, particularly in Europe, we commenced by 
being savages, enclosed in forests, and gloomy, under a friend- 
less sky ; we were then corrupted, and rendered barbarian by 


selfish, and forgot, in their prayers to one common parent, all caged conjunctures of events and mingling of nations; we 


who were not included in their own mystic circle. 

If there is any one Grecian hymn that possesses the charac- 
teristics of grandeur and sublimity, it is that of the stoic philo- 
sopher, Cleanthus. This hymn, too little known, evinces a vi- 
gorous imagination, and a mind disenthralled from the super- 


Stitions‘of thétimes. Ibis worthy of the sect which farnish-|| —~- = == 


ed a prison to Epictetus, and to Antoninus a throne. Sur- 
rounded by his disciples, among whom kings disdained not to 
mingle, Cleanthus thus addresses the Supreme: ‘ 

**O Thou who receivest many names, but whose power is 
infinite and single, sovereign of nature, who rulest over all 


and subjectest all, I bow before thee, since it is permitted to]} 


man to approach thee. ll that live, or are mortals on the 
earth, owe their birth to thee, area feeble likeness of thee— 
I will address to thee my hymns, I will not cease to sing in thy 
praise. This universe suspended over our heads, and which 
seems to move around the earth, obeys thy will; it progresses, 
but in silence are its motions directed by thee. The thunder, 
minister of thy laws, slumbers under thy insuperable restraint; 
at thy nod it rouses and causes itself to be heard, and all 
nature is struck with affright. Thou guidest the universal 
spirit which animates every living and moving being, so 
unlimited and supreme is thy sovereign power! Genius of 
nature, in the heavens, on the earth, on the ocean, nothing is 
produced or achieved without thy aid, excepting the evil 
‘which originates in the hearts of the wicked. Through thee 
chaos becomes order ; through thee conflicting elements unite. 
‘Thou blendest that which is good, which is not in such com- 
plete harmony, that all is union and beauty. The wicked 
alone, secluded from the rest of beings, seek to interrupt and 
break this order. Miserable that they are, they seek happi- 
ness, but do not perceive the existence of an universal law, 
obedience to whi uld render them happy and good. Es- 
ee a justice and virtue, they hurry each to the immediate 
objects of their desizes, to notoriety, to vile riches, to seductive 
and treacherous pleasures. O God, who dispensed all gifts, to 
whom the storm and the thunder submit, remove from man 
this foolish error ; deign to enlighten his soul, and inspire him 
with that reason which is thy own guide in the government 
of the world, in order that respecting ourselves, we may be- 
come worthy of honouring thee—of celebrating thy praise in 
endless hymns, as befits feeble and mortal beings. Neither 
the inhabitant of earth nor they who dwell aloft in the skies, 
can better employ their hours, than in adoring and hymning 
the sublime providence which, in the eternal spirit of justice, 
tiles over the creation.” 


ave finished by becoming refined, but remaining still cor- 
rupt. Hence our religious hymns are frigid, and want vigour. 
The only merit we can claim is mere purity of style. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


SS 


Tur PROCESS OF MAKING ATTAR, OR ESSENTIAL OIL OF 
rosEs.—This celebrated essence is obtained from roses by a 
simple distillation, éonducted in the following mode :—A quan- 
tity of fresh roses, (forty pounds, for instance,) with their 
calyxes, but with their stems cut short, are put into a still with 
oe pounds of water. The mass is well mixed with the 
hands, and a gentle fire is made under the still. When fumes 
begin to rise, the cap is put on, and the pipe fixed ; the chinks 
are luted ; cold water is put into the refrigeratory, and the re- 
ceiver adapted, A moderate fire is continued; but, when the 
water begins to come over, it is gradually lessened, The dis- 
tillation is carried on till thirty pounds of water are drawn off, 
which generally happens in about four or five hours. This 
rose water is poured upon forty pounds more of roses, and 
from fifteen to twenty pounds are drawn off by the same pro- 
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The colour of the atéar is no criterion of its quality. It was 
obtained green, yellow, and reddish, from roses of the same 
ground, but collected on different days. The calyxes do not 
impair the quality of the attar, nor give it a green colour. 

_ SpEciric craviry.—Hiero, king of Syracuse, having fur- 
nished a workman with a quantity of gold for making a crown, 
suspected ‘that he had been cheated, and that the workman 
had used a greater alloy of silver than was necessary in the 
manufacture of it; he therefore applied to Archimedes for a 
detection of the fraud. This celebrated mathematician was 
led by chance to a method of detecting the imposture, and of 
determining precisely the quantities of gold and silver of 
which the crown was composed. While he was bathing in a 
tub of cold water, he observed that, as he immersed his body 
in it, the water ran out ; and he immediately concluded, that, 


cess as before. This cohobated rose water is poured into pans 
of earthenware, or tinned metal, and left exposed to the fresh 
air for a night; when the attar, or essence, will be found in 
the morning congealed and swimming on the surface of the 
water; it is to be carefully skimmed off, and poured into a 
vial. When a certain quantity has been thus obtained, the 
water and feces are to be separated from the clear essence. 
The first is easily done, as the essence congeals with a slight 
cold, when the water may be poured from it. The feces may 
then be made to subside, by keeping the essence fluid by heat. 
They are as highly perfumed as the essence. The rose water, 


ployed in future operations, instead of common water. 

The very small quantity of essence obtainable from the 
roses in India, has caused various additions to be made in the 
distillation, particularly sandal wood ; but this adulteration is 
discoverable by the flavour of the sandal, and the fluidity of 
the oil in common cold. In Cashemire a sweet-scented grass 
is used as an addition, which does not injure the perfume, but 
impedes its congelation. The proportion of pure essence 
yielded by the roses is very variable, from differences in the 
seasons, and in the manner of conducting the process. In 
India, three drachms from one hundred pounds of leaves is a 
large proportion. Fyom a large field of roses there was pro- 
cured only at the rate of two drachms to the hundred pounds. 
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supposing the tub full, the water which ran out when his 
whole body was immersed, was equal in bulk to his body. 
Archimedes was 80 pleased with the discovery, as to run about 
the streets exclaiming, “I have found it?’ The principle 
having thus suggested itself to Archimedes, he procured a bali 
of gold and another of silver, exactly of the same weight as 
the crown—considering that if the crown were altogether 
either of gold or silver, the balls of gold or silver would be of 
the same bulk, and consequently, when immersed in water, 
would raise it just as high as the crown would if immersed: 
And if, on the contrary, the crown was of gold and silver, 
mixed in a certain proportion, this proportion would be dis- 
covered by the height to which the crown would raise the 
water higher than the gold ball, or lower than the silver ball. 

Vinecar.—A German apothecary recommends the follow- 
ing method of manufacturing this very useful article. He put 
into a cask of sufficient dimensions, a mixture composed of 
forty-one pints of water, eight pints of whiskey, two pints of 
yeast, and two pounds of charcoal, and placed in a proper si- 
tuation for fermentation. ~At the end of four months, a very 
good vinegar was found, as clear and as white as water. 

OprRaTION OF TAKING UP THE COMMON ILIAC ARTERY OF 
AN INFANT.—An operation has been performed within a few 
days, in this city, by Dr. Bushe, professor of stony a Rut- 
gers college, on a child only two months old, for aneurism of 
the left labium, which threatened the almost immediate death 
of the child. As the pulsating tumour was made up of anas- 
tomosing branches from the external and internal iliacs, it was 
necessary to take up the common iliacartery. This was done 
by the professor with the greatest safety to the little patient, 
‘and without the loss of one ounce of blood,...The tumour 
has shrunk away, and the child is doing well. This opera- 
tion has never been performed on so young a subject before. 

Diversity oF cotours.—In a very amusing work of the 
celebrated Goéthe, entitled, “ Winklemann und seind Jahr 
hundert,” it is stated, that about fifteen thousand varieties of 
colour are employed by the workers of mosaic in Rome, and 
that there are fifty shades of each of these varieties, from the 
deepest to the palest, thus affording seven hundred and fifty 
thousand tints, which the artist can distinguish with the 
greatest facility. It might be imagined, that with the com- 
mand of seven hundred and fifty thousand tints of colour, 
the most varied and beautiful painting might be perfectly 
imitated; yet this it not the case, for the mosaic workers find 
a want of tints, even amid this astonishing variety. 

FirE AND WATER-PROOF CEMENT.—To half a pint of 
milk put an equal quantity of vinegar, in order to curdle it ; 
then separate the curd from the whey, and mix the whey 
with the whites of four or five eggs, beating the whole toge 
ther. When it is well mixed, add a little quick-lime through 
a sieve, until it has acquired the consistence of a thick paste. 
With this cement, broken vessels, and cracks of all kinds, 
may be mended, It dries quickly, and resists the action of 
fire and water. 

Arr MATRESSES.—There is no end to the inventions of 
man. Matresses, pillows, and chair-cushions filled with air, 


: ~ j}and possessing amazing elasticity, have recently been invent- 
after all the essence has been skimmed from it, is to be em-| 


ed in England. Mr. Cohen, of this city, has imported seve 
ral specimens. They are quite curious and original. 
METHOD OF DETECTING THE ADULTERATION OF TEA.— 
The Chinese frequently mix the leaves of other shrubs 
with those of the tea plant. This fraud is easily discovered 
by adding to an infusion of it, a grain and a half of sulphate 
of iron. If itis pure green tea, the solution, placed between 
the eye and the light, assumes a pale blueish tint; if it is 
bohea tea, the solution is blue, inclining to black; butif it is 
adulterated, it shows all the colours, yellow, green, and black. 
InvisisLE CEMENT.—Isinglass boiled in spirits of wine, 
will produce a fine transparent cement, which will unite 
broken glass, soas to render the fracture almost imperceptible, 
and perfectly secure. Medical Inquirer, 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE RAMBLER.—NUMBER XVI. 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 

“ No man is a prophet in his own country”—“ No man is 
a hero to his valet-de-chambre’—and an infinite number of 
similar proverbs that have been in use at all times, go far to 
prove that if proximity or familiarity with a celebrated man, 
does not generate indifference or contempt, it at least mate- 
rially lessens the feeling of reverence and admiration with 
which those at a distance regard him. Mankind are great 
equalizers in intellectual matters, The littleness of human na- 
ture cannot endure that any thing with which it comes 
frequently in contact should enjoy an acknowledged supe- 
riority; and men, accordingly, take the most curious me- 
thods of bringing those who, in the eye of the world, are far 
above them, down to what they consider pretty nearly their 
own level, They concede their inferiority in some point of 
vital importance, but balance the account by their real or ima- 
gined superiority in trifles that they alone take note of; thus 
a “scurvy politician’ will look with a certain degree of con- 
tempt upon a poet, whose “ words are sparks of immortality,” 
because he may be unacquainted with the minute particu- 
lars of an electioneering squabble between Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee, in the twelfth ward, and says, ‘though —— is 
a great poet, he aint sosmart at some things as some folks 
(hat don’t pretend to nothing.” True, this is the language of 
ignorant vulgarity, but it is a very common language for all 
that, and the same feeling and manner of reasoning is in con- 
stant operation in a thousand different ways. Men see the 
particular gifts of their friends and acquaintances with the 
naked eye, but look at their own excellences through a solar 
microscope. Probably Dr. Akenside was thought a great 
dunce by his companions in the slaughter-house, in conse- 
quence of his awkwardness in cutting’ short the career of 
oxen, sheep, and calves; and Robert Bloomfield, while com- 
posing his “ Farmer's Boy” in a cobbler’s stall, was sneered 
at by his fellow-apprentices for his unworkmanlike manner of 
repairing the wear and tear to which shoes are subject. The 
mere sight of a great man stumbling over a stone elevates the 
small beholder somewhat in his own conceit, and detracts 
from the perfectibility with which we clothe objects in the dis- 
tance; and it is the same principle carried a little further 
which makes the monstrosities of antiquity so respectable, 
and the comparative peccadilloes of our own age so contempti- 
ble in the eyes of the present generation. 

Now if Washington Irving at the present time kept a crocke- 
ry store, and retailed pitchers and pipkins, or stood behind 
a tavern bar, and compounded mint juleps, gin slings, or 
other curious drinks, there might be some feasible way of ac- 
counting for the apathy with which both he and his works 
are regarded by the inhabitants of a city he has immortalized. 
But no—he has been for years separated from them, and been 
a wanderer in other lands. During his long absence not 
a whisper derogatory to his well-earned fame has reached 
them, while ever and anon the loud trump of European praise 
has come swelling ayer the Atlantic: but among his own 
countrymen there were no voices to re-echo and prolong the 
strain; it reached his native shores and died away. A few 
journalists were, from time to time, at the trouble of slightly 
expressing their admiration of a man who has done more for 
the literary eharacter of their country than any other; but 
the most part contented themselves with copying fragments of 
foreign criticisms, and recommending them to the attention of 
their readers in three or four preliminary lines. And why is 
this? It really seems as if no person could get into notice in 
this country without connecting himself with political mea- 
sures, and becoming the tool or organ of a party. Let a man 
go to congress, and make a long lumbering speech of twenty 
or thirty columns, about something or nothing, and he is 
straightway a “great man,” a “giant in intellect;” he is 
greeted with fulsome flattery, and “base spaniel fawning,” 
from all quarters, and the editors resort to the most outrageous 
similes and curious ways of putting the English language 
together for the purpose of expressing their inexpressible ad- 
miration, ‘True, the tide soon changes, and he who is to- 
day their idol is to-morrow torn down and trampled under 
foot; but another takes his place—‘“ another, and another, 
and another ;”—whilst amid this setting up and pulling down, 
this din and turmoil about small men and small matters, such 
an ornament to his country as the author of the “Sketch 
Book” is but little thought of and less cared for! 

it is truly astonishing, even among a great portion of the 
veading people of this city, to find how few have taken the 

trouble (or rather the pleasure) of perusing the whole of I:-| 
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ving’s works; and among those who have, he appears to 
be held in but slight estimation, compared with the high 
standing he enjoys abroad. Yet his is a style which one 
would suppose could not fail in pleasing the most fastidious ; 
so fresh and delicate, so sweet, so smoothly polished, that 
could even the ideas be taken away, the words would fall like 
music on the ear. How very unlike the tiresome pages of 
harsh or monotonous prose which Cooper is continually 
interposing between his half-a-dozen vivid pictures that make 
upanovel. The “Sketch Book” and “Bracebridge Hall” 
may not be of the highest order of writing, but they -are 
perfect of their kind. They may be miniature gems, but 
they are of the first water. He must be a very unreasonable 
person indeed who wishes to read a better story than Rip Van 
Winkle; while the pure pathos of the Broken Heart, the 
Wife, and.the Pride of the Village, is as simple, unstrained, 
and touching as can well be conceived. Every page Irving 
writes discovers the most refined and exquisite taste, and deli- 
cate perception of the beautiful. It looks as if it were impos- 
sible for him to construct a rough or gross sentence; and 
sometimes the language he employs is so singularly appropri- 
ate, that it seems as if the sentiment, as in many of Moore’s 
Irish Melodies, could not be expressed by any other form of 
words. In the description of Sleepy Hollow, how felicitously 
does the language and ideas combine, and how drowsily do 
parts of the description fall upon the ear : 


“ Not far from this village, perhaps about three miles, there 
is a little valley, or rather lap of land among high hills, which 
is one of the quietest places in the whole world. A small brook 
glides through it, with just murmur enough to lull you to re- 
pose, and the occasional whistle of a quail, or tapping of a 
woodpecker, is almost the only sound that ever breaks in upon 
the uniform tranquillity, 

“T recollect that when a stripling my first exploit in squirrel 
shooting was in a grove of tall walnut trees that shade one 
side of the valley. I had wandered into it at noon-time, when 
all nature is peculiarly quiet, and was startled by the roar of 
my own gun, as it broke the sabbath stillness around, and was 
prolonged and reverberated by the angry echoes. If ever I 
should wish for a retreat, whither I might steal from the world 
and its distractions, and dream quietly away the remnant of 
a troubled life, I know of none more promising than this little 
valley. 

“Fyom the listless repose of the place, and the peculiar 
character of its inhabitants, who are descendants from the 
original Dutch settlers, this sequestered glen has long heen 
known by the name of Sleepy Hollow, and its rustic lads are 
called the Sleepy Hollow Boys throughout all the neighbour- 
ing country. A drowsy, dreamy influence seems to hang over 
the land, and pervade the very atmosphere. Some say that 
the place was bewitched by a high German doctor during the 
early days of the settlement; others, that an old Indian ehief, 
the prophet or wizard of his tribe, held his powwows there 
before the country was discovered by Master Hendrick Hud- 
son. Certain it is, the place still continues under the sway of 
some witching power, that holds a spell over the minds of the 
good people, causing them to walk in a continual reverie. 
They are given toall kinds of marvellous beliefs; have trances 
and visions, and see strange sights, and hear music and voices 
in the air, The whole neighbourhood abounds with local 
tales, haunted spots, and twilight superstitions; stars shoot 
and meteors glare oftener across the valley than in any other 
part of the country, and the night-mare, with her whole nine 
fold, seems to make it the favourite scene of her gambols.” 


Tn quaint, rich humour Irving is equal to almost any 
writer of the day. What glorious pictures has he given of 
the first Dutch settlers, and their dangerous coasting voyages 
around the island of Manahata—their domestic habits, and 
their extreme averseness from’ any thing like hurry in their 
publictransactions. Perhaps these are not exactly faithful and 
correct likenesses, but they cannot be called caricatures. The 
humour of a caricature is broad and obvious, Irving’s is quiet 
and subdued. They are pleasant exaggerations, and so com- 
pletely devoid of malice, that even the most inveterate lovers 
of speck-un’-eyer and sour-crout must smile as they read. 
Very dissimilar from this are the attempts at wit and humour 
in Cooper’s pages, where every thing remotely approximating 
to a joke seems to have been forced from the author by a spe- 
cies of mental galvanism, and, like other forced productions, 
proves alamentableabortion. Yet the latter gentleman seems 
very partial to those painful efforts, and seldom lets the eppor- 
tunity escape, in season or out of season, of making the trial. 
He seems situated like those persons who are under the neces- 
sity of being witty “when they can, not when they should,” 
which frequently has no other effect than that of vexing his 
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readers, and detracting from the admiration they would other- 
wise feel at his graphic descriptions of “the battle and the 
wreck.” Whatever Irving has done seems to be incapable 
of improvement, and that any change must be for the 
worse. Doubtless much time and labour have been, spent in 
bringing his writings to this state of perfection, but this is 
saying nothing against him ; it only shows the fine taste and 
discrimination he possesses—that he knows what ought to be 
done, and does it. His works will probably float smoothly 
down the stream of time, while those of loftier pretensions, - 
and, it may be, of greater men, sink into oblivion. He is the 
best of his class. ‘No one has written so good a book as the 
“Sketch Book,” of its kind; and no one has ever written, 
or ever will write a work similar and equal to “ Knickerbocker’s 
History of New-York,” while there is every likelihood that 
his “Life of Columbus” will remain the best and most authen- 
tic account Americans and the world will possess of the dis- 
covery of this continent. When the claims of early Ameri- 
can writers come to be discussed by posterity, it will be diffi+ 
cult to point out one entitled to rank above that of Washington 
Irving. Cc. 
SE 
ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CIIARACTERS. 


WILLIAM SHARP,* 
The celebrated Line Engraver- 
Tuts distinguished engraver, perhaps the first of his day, 
is no less deserving of notice from the celebrity he attained in 
his profession, than for the singularity of his character and the 
peculiar religious principles he so pertinaciously adhered to 
during his life. 

Mr. Sharp was born in the year 1749. His father was a re- 
spectable tradesman in London, a gunmaker, for which busi- 
ness young Sharp was originally designed. An early predi- 
lection for drawing induced his parents to abandon this inten- 
tion, and at his own request he was articled to a writing en- 
graver, in his native city. At the expiration of his indentures 
of apprenticeship, he began business on his own account, 
and received much encouragement. Mr. Sharp, in speaking 
of the humble commencement of his career, would frequently 
say, that his first essay in engraving was made on a pewter 
pot, and would then refer with honest pride to one of the 
splendid efforts of his graving tool, executed when he had 
arrived at the eminence he subsequently attained. _ 

At the age of about thirty, he disposed of his business, and 
devoted himself entirely to a higher department of the art, in 
which he had now made considerable progress, by constantly 
employing himself in engraving the superior paintings of the 
old masters. - 

His merit first began to dispiay itself in the Novelist’s 
Magazine, for which work he executed several plates from the 
designs of Stothard. He also contributed one print to South- 
well’s folio Family Bible, ‘Moses striking the rock.” The 
excellence of these several attempts in the graving art speedi- 
ly brought him into notice, and the consequent patronage 
which he experienced fostered the talents he so eminently 
possessed. It would be uninteresting to trace him through 
this period, merely in relation to his professional life, we shall 
therefore only enumerate a few of the works which he has 
left behind, as splendid specimens of his excellence in the 
calagraphic art, and proceed to the more interesting particu- 
lars of his private character. 

Among the finest of his engravings are “The doctors of 
the church disputing on the immaculateness of the virgin,” 
from the picture of “Guido:” the plate from West’s “ King 
Lear in the storm,” is a masterly example of line engraving, 
and is considered worthy of any school; a proof impression 
of this plate readily produces ten guineas. His portrait of 
Mr. John Hunter, the great anatomist, is thought to be on 


the finest prints in the world. ‘The magnificent print of “St. 
Cecilia,’ from Dominichino, is likewise an evidence of his 
great and masterly hand. “The witch of Endor,” another 
of the powerful pictures of West, is also a splendid effort of 
his burine. Numerous other specimens might be instanced / 
these, however, may suffice, as proofs of the excellence he at- 
tained in line engraving; in the particular branch of which 
art it has been considered, by competent judges, that he has 
left no legitimate successor to his superior talents, 

Sharp in his early life was a warm advocate for representa- 
tive governments; kings and the clergy were excluded from 
his utopian system, and a president, &c. were to supply their 
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* In Moore’s Life of Byron, first volume, will be found three letters 
from his lordship respecting this eccentric individual, and ef his conneg- 
tion with the famous Joanna Southcott. 
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places. These theories, dangerous, perhaps, in established 
governments, were more the result of a youthful imagination 
and a sanguine temperament, than the consequence of sober 
and mature reflection. In more advanced life the writer of 
this article was in habits of intimacy with this singular 
man, and is acquainted with the fact, that Sharp’s principles 
were then materially changed on these subjects. To such an 
extent, however, had he carried his views at one time, that 
he was placed under arrest by the British government, and 
was summoned before the privy council, to be examined re- 
specting his political principles, and to ascertain how far he 
had committed himself with Horne Tooke and others, with 
whom he was associated, and who were at that period about 
to take their trial for high treason. Sharp’s jocular, bold, and 
handsome-looking countenance did not exhibit much of the 
appearance of a conspirator, a circumstance which impressed 
his judges much in his favour. Messrs. Pitt and Dundas on 
one occasion were present at these examinations, and plagued 
the artist excessively by their numerous questions, which 
Sharp said had no reference to the business. While the cxami- 
nation was pending, he deliberately took out of his pocket a 
prospectus for publishing his portrait of Horne Tooke, which 
he was then engraving, and handing it to Messrs. Pitt and 
Dundas, requested them to oblige him with their names as 
subscribers! The singularity of the proposal produced im- 
moderate laughter in the council ; and nothing having occur- 
red in the course of the interrogations to criminate him, he 
was shortly afterwards liberated. : 

It has been before observed that Sharp’s Site principles 
were directed alike to religion and politics. He had embraced 
the belief that the time was at hand when the prophecies in 
holy writ, respecting the restoration of the jews, and the esta- 
blishment of the millennium, were about to be accomplished. 
Ingpressed with these opinions, it may readily be imagined 
that he hailed with enthusiasm any indication of the fulfil- 
ment of his favourite theories. Towards the latter end of 
the last century, a man named Richard Brothers, laid claim 
to divine inspiration, styling himself “the king of the jews,” 
asserting that he was commissioned by heaven to collect the 
svattered tribes of that wandering race for the purpose of re- 
instating them in their ancient city of Jerusalem, where he 
was to preside over them as their promised Messiah. Numbers 
flocked around this self-inspired prophet, many of whom were 
men celebrated for their rank or talent ; among the latter may 
be named Halhed, the distinguished oriental scholar, and the 
subject of this memoir. Sharp entered into the views of 
Richard Brothers with all the warmth which characterised 
him in the pursuit of his favourite opinions. He took the 
portrait of the embryo king, which he subsequently engraved, 
and became one of his firmest adherents and supporters. 
Brothers at length attracted the attention of government, and 
being considered insane, was placed in a private mad house, 
where he continued to the time of his death. 

It may be supposed that the confinement and consequent 
exposure of this pretended prophet, would have opened the 
eyes of his deluded followers; on the contrary they still 
cherished the belief that he would be liberated by divine inter- 
position, and fully perform his miraculous commission—an 
opinion which was further confirmed by a fresh aspirant for 
inspiration, who appeared in the person of the famous Joanna 
Southcott. 

This extraordinary woman first came into notice about 1'795. 
She was then in the service of a farmer residing near Exeter, 
and like her predecessor, Richard Brothers, claimed an imme- 
diate intercourse with heaven, declaring that she was the wo- 
man clothed with the sun, mentioned in the revelations—that 
the millennium was about tocommence, with other extravagant 
assurances and pretensions, which our limits will not admit of, 
narrating. The celebrity of this new prophetess soon attract-| 
ed the notice of Sharp, and, we believe, about the year 1800 
he determined upon transplanting her from the servile situa- 
tion she held in Devonshire to London, where he then resided ; 
a resolution he carried into effect, and for some time he main- 
tained her at his own expense, and continued her zealous sup- 
porter and advocate until the period of her decease. 

The singularity of Sharp’s religious opinions occasionally 
tinged his professional pursuits. On the subject of physiog- 
nomy he held the strange belief that every man’s face had 
the sign of the beast or some other animal in it, and that the 
disposition of the man was indicated by the resemblance the 
face bore toa lion, a tiger, an eagle, or a bull-dog—correspond- 
ing passions being predominant where these separate features 

__ were developed. Cobbett’s profile he always likened to a bull- 
‘dog. Ie used to say of this notorious politician that “on what- 
sever he fastened, there he would stick and worry it so long 
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as thete was any thing to worry.” These singular opinions 


respecting physiognomy have induced him frequently to re-} 


fuse engraving portraits of distinguished men, whose counte- 
nances did not indicate the peculiar traits he delighted in trac- 
ing in the human features, while others he worked at with 
extreme satisfaction who possessed the marked peculiarities 
of some particular animal. 

Sharp, notwithstanding the eccentricities of his character, 
was universally esteemed by a numerous circle of friends 
which his talents and amiable disposition secured him to the 
last. His works are well known to his contemporary artists 
in Europe and America, and were so much admired that he 
was elected an honorary member of the Imperial Academy of 
Vienna, and of the Royal Academy at Munich, He died at 
Chiswick (in 1823, at the age of seventy-four, ) to which place 
he removed a short time previous to his death, for the purpose 
of being interred near Hogarth, (who is buried in Chiswick 
church-yard) whom he esteemed as the most extraordinary 
painter that ever existed. 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE POET’S SUPPER, 


Gardez-vous d’imiter ce rimeur furieux, 
Qui de ses vains écrits lecteur harmonieux, 
ayers en recitant quiconque le salue, 
ee pomeak de ses vers les passans dans la rue: 
est Temple si saint, des Anges respecté, 
Qui soit contre sa muse un lieu de sureté.—BorLEAv.* 


2M. Benyamin Brige@s, the junior partner of a thriving 

anchester warehouse in the city, had an unfortunate pro- 
pensity for tagging rhymes when he ought to have been ex- 
amining piece-goods, knew much more of metaphors than 
muslins, arranged a distich with more interest than a diaper, 
and debased his faculties to tropes and similes, instead of giv- 
ing up the whole force of his imagination to calicos and cottons. 
Upon the disease first manifesting itself, his seniors gave him 
the best advice, warned him of the dismal consequences that 
would inevitably ensue, if he suffered it to get ahead, formally 
declared that the credit of their house would not allow them 
to retain any person convicted of so uncivic and anti-com- 
mercial an offence, and announced their intention of dissolving 
the partnership if he abandoned himself any longer to such 
idle courses. Prudence dictated a seeming submission, but 
nothing was further from his thoughts than a final renuncia- 
tion of the muse. He stele at intervals from the eounting- 
house to Castalia, mounted Pegasus instead of his pulpit- 
desk, and absconded from the worship of Mammon to pay his 
secret adorations at the shrine of Apollo. The constraint to 
which he was subjected at home only made him the more 
communicable abroad. He laboured under a perfect incon- 
tinence of poetry, pouring his stanzas into every ear of which 
he could get possession, with such an unremitting copious- 
ness, that his friends took alarm at his approach, and if they 
could not escape him altogether, generally forged some excuse 
for cutting him short in the midst of the most inimitable ode, 
or the very first scene of the most touching tragedy. Some 
he would slily draw aside upon ’change under pretext of busi- 
ness, and make the blushing statue of Sir Thomas Gresham, 
or old Guy, privy to his inappropriate rhymes: others he 
would inveigle into an untenanted upper box at the play; and 
just as the ghost of Hamlet was describing how his murderer 
“poured juice of cursed hemlock in his ear,” he would distil 
his own not less unwelcome strophes into his victim’s auricle ; 
while some, again, he would lure away on a Sunday from the 
park-promenade into the most lonely recesses of Kensington- 
Gardens; when, to their great horror and amazement, he 
would suddenly draw a tragedy from his pocket and discharge 
the whole of its contents at their head. 

All these expedients being exhausted, and a regular audience 
becoming utterly hopeless, he at last hit upon the happy sug- 
gestion of inviting a few acquaintances of approved literary 
taste to sup with him at his lodgings in Wych-street, when 
he might, as a fair set-off for his lobsters, oysters, punch, and 
port wine, demand their opinions upon a poem which he 
meant to offer to the Royal Literary Society, in hopes of ob- 
taining the fifty-guinea prize. 

As to attempting to write any thing,” said Benjamin to 
his assembled guests, “upon such a subject as Dartmoor, 
which was the first they held out to public competition, I 
could not have bowed my genius to such a drudgery; you all 
know, gentlemen, what a blundering business was made of 
the second proposition, the Fall of Constantinople and Death 


* Boileau here alludes to the French poet Du Perrier, ‘whosfinding | him 
one day at church, insisted upon reciting to him an ode during the eleva- 
tion of the host. 
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of Constantine ; but I have now submitted to their adoption a 
noble theme—the Capture of Rome by Alaric the Destroyer, 
and, in the anticipation that they might select it, I have al- 
ready composed a few hundred lines, upon which I wished 
you to do me the kindness of offering your remarks with all 
the freedom and judgment which I may reasonably expect 
from such approved friends and competent critics.” 

Here he drew a large roll of paper from his coat-pocket, 
and a blank dismay instantly took possession of every face 
around him. Each saw the trap into which he had fallen, 
and each exerted himself to avert the threatened calamity. 

‘My dear sir,” exclaimed Mr. Jibe, “this is so kind of you, 
Tam sure I may answer for all present,” (here he thrust his 
tongue into the cheek which was towards the company, and 
gave that side of his face a most lugubrious drag,) “ that we 
are perfectly delighted at the opportunity of hearing any of 
your exquisite verses; but had you not better defer the read- 
ing for an hour or so, till the supper things are removed—till 
we have finished another bottle—till a 

“In fact,” interrupted Mr. Quill, “our worthy host evi- 
dently labours under so severe a cold, attended with a consi- 
derable oppression upon his chest, that I should submit the 
propriety of his deferring altogether, till a more favourable op- 
portunity, the intellectual treat which he has been so good as 
to propose.” 

“O, certainly, certainly,” cried the rest of the party; ‘it 
would really be an imposition on our host’s kindness—happy 
to take a glass of wine with you, Mr. Briggs—this salad’s ex- 
cellent—capital lobster—famous punch—any one seen the 
diorama,?—did you go to see the new farce last night ?” 

“Very considerate of you,” replied the poet; “I certainly 
have a little cold, and we will therefore defer the complete 
reading till another opportunity; but in the mean time you 
must allow me just to recite a few select specimens, that you 
may form some notion of my plan.” 

Objections, pleas, and rejoinders were urged in vain; the 
inexorable bard unfolded his scroll, and after two or three pre- 


liminary hems! proceeded to develope the system upon whieh 
it was composed. \ 

“Tt was my original intention, gentlemen, to have written, 
in blank verse; but I was alarmed by encountering the dictum 
of Dr. Johnson, limiting that mode of composition to such as 
think themselves capable ofastonishing, while those who hope 


only to please must condescend to rhyme.” 

“There would have been no doubt of your astonishing,’ 
interrupted-Mr, Jibe, “had you thought proper to adopt that 
metre: you are really too modest.” Mr. Briggs bowed, and 
proceeded. ; 

“T was moreover anxious to try upon a. more enlarged scale 
than Pope, who, by the way, has egregiously failed, the prin- 
ciple of imitative harmony, of making the sound an echo to 
the sense, and of introducing a more general resemblance be- 
tween the vocal sign and the thing signified, which I proposed 
to accomplish as much by changing the construction of the 
metre, as by the choice of expressive words. There can be 
no doubt that, in the origin of language, all terms bore some 
affinity to what they represented ; there could have been no 
other mode or motive of selection in the infancy of the world 
than in that of individuals. And what do we observe in chil- 
dren? They invariably name animals from the noise which 


they make, calling a dog a bow-wow, a cata mi-au, a cow a 
moo-cow, a lamb a baa-lamb, and a cock a -a-doodle doo. 
This is the primitive language of nature, like erying, laughing, 
and certain interjections, common to all nations. The cuckoo, 
pewet, and other birds, obviously receive their denomination 
from their cry; and what can be more happy than Ronsard’s 
imitation of the song of the sky-lark :— 


* Elle quindée du zephire, 
Sublime en l’air vire et revire, 
Et y declique un joly eris, 

Qui rit, guerit, et tire Vire 

Des esprits emeux que jen’ecris:’ 


“There are numerous words which as unquestionably have 
been chosen from their resemblance to the noise they desig- 
nate, such as rumble, coo, yell, crash, crack, hiss, hoot, roar, 
murmur, simmer, and the like. It is true that ideas do not 
admit of an exact echo 2 

‘“‘ Which, however, is no loss to you,” interrupted Mr. Jibe. 

‘Oh, none whatever,” resumed Briggs, not perceiving the 
sneer that was conveyed, “ since; if we admit that 


‘Music resembles poetry ; in each 
Ave nameless graces which no rules can teach,’ 


it may be sufficient to remind you that Handel contrived te 
express accurately upon the organ that sublime command— 
‘God said, Let there be light, and there was light ;’ and com- 
posed one of the psalms with so happy a precision that every 
separate verse was distinctly recognisable. I see, however, 
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that you are impatient for a specimen of my poem, and I will 
therefore recite a few lines from the introduction, the metre 
of which is intended to represent the bustle and animation of 
a siege. 

Now Alaric’s standards are proudly unfurled 

Round the seven-hilled city, once queen of the world ; 

The siege is close pressed—round the ramparts are poured, 

Gigantic and grim, a barbarian horde, _ 

Who scowl on the grandeur of Rome with amaze, 

And on palaces, castles, and fanes as they gaze, 

In her strength and her beauty they bid her not trust, 

For her turreted head shall be dragged in the dust. 

But the Romans confiding in bulwarks and gods, 

Not an obolus caring for enemies odds, 

Think the battering-ram a ridiculous flam, 

An assault a mere hoax, and a capture a sham. 

So they giggle and laugh, dance, revel, and quaff, 

As, for sacrifice meant, does a garlanded calf.” 


‘tine! beautiful! exquisite!” ejaculated several voices at 
once. 

“Do you observe the effect of the lively metre when I come 
to express the festivity of the besotted citizens? ‘So they 
giggle and laugh, dance, revel, and quaff,’—does that strike 
you ?? 

“Qh, inimitable! and inimitable imitation !? exclaimed Mr. 
Jibe; “but I do not exactly see how a calf can be said to gig- 
gle, and laugh, and dance.” 

“But it bleats, Mr. Jibe; which under such circumstances, 
as it is a pleasurable sound, may be deemed equivalent to 
laughter.” 

“ Very likely, very likely ; you must know much better than 
I what acalf means, and what sort of sounds it makes.” 

“Then as to dancing,” resumed the poet, ‘‘ what says Pope? 


‘The lamb that riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ?” 


Now, though I object to the word riot, since there is no such 
mighty excess in a leg of lamb with mint sauce, or a fore-quar- 
ter with asparagus, you see he makes the animal skip; and 
if a lamb may skip, surely a calf may dance.” 

“J sit corrected,” cried Jibe, bowing’ with an air of bur- 
lesque conviction. 

“In the following passage I have endeavoured to delineate 
the deep stillness and repose of the night that witnessed the 
assault. 


Drowsy Tiber lagging laves 

The city walls, its winking waves 

One another scarcely pushing, 

With low-breathing hushing gushing, 
Till the whole stream with muffled head 
Lies stretch’d asleep within its bed.’’ 


“The best place it could possibly have chosen,” cried Jibe. 
Zooks! sir, you must have writtén that passage under the 
direct inspiration of Morpheus, and ought to be crowned for 
it with a wreath of poppies. You were full of your subject 
when you set about it. It is a perfect soporific—an absolute 
Opiate, so somnolent and lulling that—yaw-aw-aw!—excuse 
me, but I cannot pay you a greater compliment than by show- 
ing how completely I sympathise with its influence—yaw- 
aw-aw !” 

~ Mr. Quill took up this note as soon as it was relinquished 
by Mr. Jibe; Mr. Snake succeeded; Mr. Ferret followed, and 
Mr. Briggs had recommenced half a dozen lines with the 
words—* dread omens,” and been as often mterrupted by an 
audible gape, before he could proceed with his recitation. 


‘ Dread omens, inauspiciously reveal’d, 
Announce her fate—the city’s doom is seal’d.” 


__ This is nothing,” resumed the minstrel, “nothing what- 
éver to m ae of the clash of swords, the clank of 
armour, the rolling of the machines, the groans of the wound- 
ed, the cymbals and shouts of the victors. . Talk of music— 
of the Siege of Belgrade, or Steibelt’s Storm! Iwill give any 

" man one of Tomkinson’s grand pianos with three pedals, and 

_will undertake to beat him by language alone, so stimulating 
the imagination through the ear, that the whole scene shall 
become as visible to the eye as if I had painted it upon a white 
wall. Ido paint in fact, only dipping my tongue in pictu- 
resque words instead of my brush in representative colours— 
that’s the whole secret! But you shall hear the effect of my 
explosion when Alariz sets fixe to the train of gunpowder.” 

“ Gunpowder !? ejaculated several voices at once; “ surely 
that’s an anachronism; have you not got the start of Friar 
Bacon some five hundred years or so? and will not the critics 
blow you up with your own combustibles ?” 

“J hittle thought,” replied Briges with a complacent smile, 
that such a company, ‘fit audience though few,’ would have 
forgotten that Milton introduces artillery some thousands of 
years sooner.” 

 Kgad,” quoth Jibe, ‘‘so he does, and Alaric doubtless took 
the hint from the blind bard. You see, gentlemen, ‘It is not 


down of the thick walls, the écroulement, as the French 
call it— 


“The ponderous walls that circum-rock—_ J 
(how do you like that compound epithet to express rocky so- 
lidity ?) 

The ponderous walls that cirewm-rock the town, 

Slow crumbling, stumbling, tumbling, ramble jumble down.” 
Now mark the difference when a lofty tower falls with a sud- 
den velocity and clutter. 

Heaved by the writhing earth the towers ereak, crack, 

Then with a crash slap-dash, smash helter-skelter whack! _ 

The tide of risibility which now ‘‘burst its continents,” over- 

whelmed the astonished bard. In vain did he attempt to pro- 
ceed; every effort was quashed by a quotation of his own last 
line, repeated in every possible variety of accent, gesture, and 
intonation ; and when Jibe procured a momentary silence, he 
undertook the defence of his friend with an irony so solemn 
in appearance, and at the same time so ludicrons in intention 
and effect, that the merriment became more obstreperous than 
éver. As their host repeatedly emptied his glass in the heat 
of his poetical furor, some of his company as regularly re- 
filled it, until he alternately hugged his defender with a maud- 
lin fondness, and hurled defiance at the others with all the 
vociferation of an irritated and punch-inflamed poet. Jibe 
fostered his animosity by burlesquely arraigning the bad taste 
and delinquency of his assailants, and a scene ensued upon 
which we deem it prudent to drop the curtain, contenting 
ourselves with stating, in the concluding lines of a well- 


Homer nods but we that dream.’ Now for the explosion, but 
prithee have mercy upon our persons.” 4 
“Pray observe,” resumed the poet, “the giadual rolling 


3 


s 


| known song: 


‘'Then a quarrel arose, some reflections were cast, 
Bat for decency’s sake we'll not mention what past, 
Derry down, down, down, derry down.’? New Monthly Mag. 
4 


‘ POETICAL PORTRAITS, 


“ Orient pearls at random strang.? 


SHAKSPEARE, 
His was the wizard spell, 
The spirit to enchaia; 
His grasp o’er nature fell, 
Creation owned his reign. 


MILTON. 
His spirit was the home 
Of aspirations high ; 
A temple, whose huge dome 
Was hidden in the sky. 


BYRON. 
Black clouds hig forehead bound, 
And at his feet were flowers ; 
Mirth, madness, magi¢ found 
In him their keenest powers. 


SCOTT. 
He sings, and lo! romance 
Starts (rom its mouldering urn, 
While chivalry’s bright lance 
And nodding plumes return. 


SPENSER. 
Within the enchanted womb 
Of his vast genius,lie [gloom 
Bright streams and groves, whose 
Is lit by Una’s eye. 


WORDSWORTH. 

He hung his harp upon 
Philosophy’s pure shrine ; 
And placed by nature’s throne, 
Composed each placid ling. 


WILSON. 
His strain like holy hymn, 
Upon the ear doth float, 
Or voice of chervbim, 
In mountain vale remote. 


GRAY. 

Soaring on pinions proud, 
The lightnings of his eye 
Scar the black thunder-cloud, 

He passes swiftly by. 


BURNS. 
He seized his country’s lyre, 
With ardent grasp and strong ; 
And made his soul of fire 
Dissolve itself in song. 


COLERIDGE. 
Magician, whose dread spell, 
Working in pale moonlight, 
From superstition’s ce}} 
{invokes each satellite ! 
COW DER: 
Behewrs oheity shed 
Upon his soul’s dark shrine ; 
And yice veils o’er her head 
At his denouncing line. 


YOUNG. 
Involved in pall of gloom, 
He haunts, with footsteps dread, 
The murderer’s midnight tomb, 
And calls upon the dead. 


3 GRAHAME. 
O! when we hear the bell* 
Of “ Sabbath’? chiming free, 
St strikes us like a knell, 
And makes us think of thee!1 


W. L. BOWLES, 
From nature’s flowery throne 
His spirit took its flight, 
And moves serenely on 
In soft, sad, tender light. 


SHELLEY. 
A solitary rock 
In a far distant sea, 
Rent by the thunder’s shock, 
An emblem stands of thee ! 


BAILLIE. 
The passions are thy slaves ; 
In varied guise they roll 
Upon the stately waves 
Of thy majestic soul. 


CAROLINE BOWLES. 
pr ae of sable hue 
hy soul dwells all alone, 
Where the sad drooping yew 
. Weeps o’er the funeralstone. 


HEMANS. 
To bid the big tear start, 
Unchallenged, from its shrine, 
And thrill the quivering heart 
With pity’s voice, are thine. 
TIGHE. 
On zephyr’s amber wings, 
Like thine own Psyche borne, 
Thy buoyant spirit springs 
To hail the bright-eyed morn. 


LANDON, 
Romance and high-souled love, 
Like two commingling streams, 
Glide through the flowery grove 
Of thy enchanted dreams. 


MOORE. 
Crowned with perennial flowers, 
By wit and genius wove, 
He wanders through the bowers 
Of fancy and of love. 


SOUTHEY. 
Where necromancy flings 
O’er eastern lands her spell, 
Sustained on fable’s wings, 
His spirit loves to dwell. 


COLLINS. 
Waked into mimic life, 
The passionsround him throng, 
While the loud ‘‘ Spartan fife” 
Thrills through his startling song. 


CAMPBELL. 
With all that nature’s fire 
Can lend to polished art, 
He strikes his graceful lyre 
To thrill or warm the heart. 


THOMPSON. 
The seasons as they roll 
Shall bear thy name along ; 
And graven on the soul 
Of nature, live thy song. 


MOIR. 
On every gentler scene 
That moves the human breast, 
Pathetic and serene, 
Thine eye delights to rest. 


BARRY CORNWALL. 
Soft is thy lay—a stream 
Meand’ring calmly by, 
Beneath the moon’s pale beam 
Of sweet Italia’s sky. 


CRABBE. Trg 


| Wouldst thou his pictures know, 


Their power, their harrowingtruth, 
Their scenes of wrath or woe? 
Go gaze-on hapless * Ruth,” 


* 


"A. CUNNINGHAM, 
Tradition’s lyre he plays 
With firm and skilfal hand, 
Singing the olden lays He sees the fairies gleam 
Of his dear native land, Far from the haunts of men. 


KEATS, . BLOOMFIELD. | 
Fair thy young spirit’s mould— Sweet bard, upon the tomd: 
Thou fromwhose heartthe streams} _ In which thine ashes lie. 
Of sweet Elysium rolled The simple wildflowers bloom 
Over Endymion’s dreams, Before the ploughman’s eye. ~ 


HOGG, ‘ 
Clothed in the rainbow’s beam, 
Mid strath and pastoral glen, 


J. MONTGOMERY, HOOD. 
Upon thy touching strain Im I dare not thee. 
Religion’s ot fair, Por t'm of puny brood 5 


And thou wouldst punish me 


Falls down like aot of rain, 
With pungent hardinoop. 


And blends divinely there. 


MAY DAY IN NEW-YORK. 


During the last winter the law relative to the inspection of 
unslaked lime was brought before the common council, laid 
on the table, called up again, and again postponed, so often 
that we cannot tell who the inspectors are, nor the degrees of 
pulverization through which this May-day commodity must 
pass—legally, we mean. Laws, however, relating to such re- 
bellious articles as lime and city dust, are set at defiance on 
and about the first day of May in each year. Already the pe- 
riodical whirlwinds without, and the bleaching steam within, 
have announced to the uttermost dwellers in this goodly city, 
the advent of this day of general commotion. The spire of 
Trinity church, recently painted a Carnarvon slate colour, has 
already visibly changed its hue, and fairly turned pale, under 
the influence of the Rhode Island sirocco. The corporation 
tank, at the corner ofthe Bowery and Thirteenth-street, has not 
yet been supplied with its steam engine, so that the dust can- 
not be laid—the city-hall clock dares not show its illuminated 
faces—the figure of justice has tottered from the cupola—the 
criminal court has returned from the Rotunda to the pre- 
tection of the white house—and divers other portents have 
announced the coming of this fearful day. Red and white 
lead are doing their best on the exteriors of our edifices; and 
the latter and lime are working their marvels on the wainscot- 
ings and walls of the interiors, while a Manhattan deluge is 
preparing for the windows and floors, from garret to cellar. 
Already the thing's called carts—the last invention, one would 
think the spirit of destruction could devise for the demolition of 
furniture—begin to groan under the motley burdens of beds, 
chairs, sofas, pots, kettles, cribs, and looking-glasses; and. 
flanked by servants, with chandeliers, pictures, plate, and other 
valuables, and followed by others, with the pet parrot, cat, 
canary, and dog, one or-all, move in dire confusion through 
the broad and narrow ways of Gotham, like so many pedlers® 
caravans, or travelling menageries. “Soon as the evening 
shades prevail,” the tramp of horses, the crashing of dumped 
furniture, and the anathemas of contending cartmen are 
hushed, and the belles of the city, disguised by ¢ tics com- 
pounded of dust, cobwebs, and lime, are seen with their gera- 
niums, roses, and other plants, flitting like startled ghosts froma 
the old to the new family mansion. The long cherished flow- 


ers may not be trusted to any hands but those that have tend- 


ed them. The careful housewife who has had the good for- 
tune to obtain possession of a single room before the move-alf 
hour of twelve to-day, might have been seen sitting in her 
armed chair in the centre of the room, directing the hand- 
barrow men where to locate the chamber furniture, while with 
one jewel in the cradle and another on her knee, she listened 
for the signal by which the ins and oués rush from each other’s 
presence, 

Night will throw her sable and grateful curtain round many 
a dwelling that, looking to-day like a place for and of departed 
spirits, is destined to put on to-morrow the semblance of a hu- 
man habitation, and will in the course of a week be joyous 
with social life. The tiny tack now vexes the maid, as the 
hammer glances from. its head to her fingers—the glistening 
stair-rods slide suddenly into their eyelets—the portraits smile 
from their new elevations, the’ gold glitters fromthe chair 
backs, the wax lends its’ polish’ to the mahogany side- board. 
and the tenants take their first sitting repast in a lower room: 
Another day will roll round, and the papillottes will lose their 
tenacious hold of the filletted locks of matrons and daughters. 
the windows receiving a last ablution, will be garnished with 
the damask curtains, which ina short month must give place 
to a lighter fabric—the hall bell will announce the yisit of 
neighbours, who by a time-honoured custom, if domiciliated 
before the new-comers, must pay the first visit, to be returned 
once by way of etiquette, and oftener, if fashion or friendship 
delight in the association. Such are some of the precedent 
and concomitant circumstances attending the annual t 
versement of many of even “the best regulated families. 
The luxury of the first night’s rest after the toil and turmoil 
of a day like this is ineflable, and has 9 marvellous effect on 
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the distempered doings of the previous day ; the frontal corru- 
gations disappear—the monosyllable, yes and no, pettishly 
and tartly uttered through the livelong day of bustle, are gra- 
dually exchanged for the bland accents of satisfaction and 
contentment ; and after a little, the house being in order, and 
the parlour fires extinguished, every imagination glows with 
visions of rural felicity, and the map, the itinerary, and the 
newspaper are consulted for the selection of some pleasing 
summer retreat, or the shorter, but scarcely less agreeable 
steamboat excursion, for the benefit of fresh air, the killing of 
factitious cares, or the recovery of failing health. So mote 
it be. Mercantile Advertiser. 


LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 


Letitia Elizabeth Landon. they say is writing anovel. By 
the by, I think you do not appreciate our English Sappho as 
she deserves; when do you mean to review her last poems? 
She is an extraordinary girl, unspoiled by the world’s flatteries. 
I wish I could show her in person to you of Dublin, for an 
{rishman told me the other day, that you presumed to call her 
ugly! Ugly, indeed! the best possible sign you know nothing 
about her—voyons donc. Listen, lively lordings all. Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon is certainly under what is denominated the 
middle size; slight and exquisitely formed, with a hand and 
arm that Jove might swear by; a snowy skin, and on her 
cheek a faint colouring, a pinky tint, which, we grieve to say, 
tells almost too plainly of a delicate constitution; her brow is 
finely formed, her eyes quick and sparkling, her nose re- 
éroussee, her mouth and chin not well proportioned, but sin- 
gularly flexible and expressive, her conversation is lively and 
sparkling, and asit applies to persons and things in general, 
unostentatiously shows an extraordinary knowledge of man- 
kind, and an. acquaintance with the world. She possesses 
three of the necessary requisites for a novelist in a superior 
degree—taste, tact, and talent; that quick talent which seizes 
on every thing likely to turn to advantage, or procure the end 
it has in view. She dances with grace and spirit, and is much 
‘attached to that amusement; from the liveliness she evinces 
in society you would never suppose her the author of the im- 
passioned Improvisatrice. But it is not for her outward bear- 
ing, nor even the talent which ranks her with the first poets 
of the age that we admire (’tis a cold English word to express 
what we feel, but it must do) Letitia Elizabeth Landon; we 
admire and respect the lady for her private worth, for her ex- 
eelient virtues, in every situation of life, for her total freedom 
ftom affectation; and for the kindness of her heart, “ which is 


ever open as day to melting charity.” Dublin Literary Gazette. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Edzeation.—No subjects engage public attention more at 
the present time than the diffusion of knowledge, and the 
instruction of youth. You cannot open a review or maga- 
xine, but suggestions on education are certain to greet your eye. 
You cannot enter a public assembly and listen to a popular 
harangue, but the unvarying theme is education. Nay, the 
newspapers, which were formerly mere chronicles of the land 
and sea, now vie with each other in the attempt to exhaust 
the fund of common places on this one engrossing subject. 
To this no reasonable objection can be made, so long as those 
only discuss the intricate and delicate questions involved in the 
attempt to reform the methods of instruction, who are them- 
selves qualified by preparatory knowledge and moral responsi- 
bilities. 

“Tet those teach others, who themselves excel.” 
But so great is the rage for disquisitions on the subject, and 
so ready a passport has it become to the favour of the multitude, 
that every puny whipster, who lets himself loose upon the 
world as a sorry engineer of a public press, attempts, by his 
eternal clamour about education, to draw off attention from 
his silly conceits and ignorance. Folly, inexperience, incom- 
petency, and even yulgarity, are to be compensated for by a 
never-ceasing ding-dong about reform and change in our pub- 
lic and private schools. Ask these men what they understand 
by their watchword, and the chances are ten to one that they 
are unable to define the term. To develope, cultivate, and 
exercise the intellectual, moral, and physical faculties of our 
nature, to impart a clear and prompt perception of outward 
objects, a ready apprehension of the internal operations of, 
the mind, to teach a correct unsophisticated logic, inspire a 
delicate and accurate taste for the beauties of nature and art, 
high-toned and liberal moral feeling of right and wrong, 
not least, a mastery of expression in pure, perspicuous, 


d chaste language—these are some of the primary objects 
an enlightened education. Shall those, then, who-possess 
7 no knowledge of the structure either of mind or of body, and 
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are alike ignorant of the objects to which. their attention 
should be directed, be selected as teachers of youth, or what 
is still more important, as the directors of reform in existing 
systems? ‘The very idea carries absurdity with it, and the 
toleration of the attempt evinces a certain deficiency of en- 
lightenment or correct moral feeling in a community. But if 
these Jack-Cade revolutionists are ignorant of the philosophy 
of education, are they not equally so of its application to the 
useful and elegant arts, and even to the ordinary pursuits of 
life? Can they explain how the raw productions of nature 
are converted, with equal skill and beauty, into the manufac- 
tures of art, which grace the splendid warehouse, adorn 

form of beauty, or decorate the mansions of the rich? Or 
how the almost miraculous combinations of simple mechanical 
powers into machinery increase the creative labour of the 
artisan and the operative classes? Ur how the intercourse of 
nations the most remote has been rendered familiar and fre- 
quent, and the humanities of life, and the blessings of know- 
ledge, and the sense of their inherent rights been diffused 
ong mankind? Or how the mysterious operations of mind 
in the higher departments of learning and the fine arts have 
ministered to the delight, instruction, and elevation of the 
species by their beautiful and sublime creations? Are not 
all these avenues to knowledge and to the developement of the 
higher faculties ef mind so much undiscovered country to 
these noisy and factious quacks? And if so, is not their at- 
tempt to overturn existing institutions, however imperfect, so 
much folly and madcap hardiness? All sudden innovations, 
for which the mind is not previously prepared by a graduated 
and skilfully conducted progress, must be dangerous in the 
moral, as in the civil and political world. And it is the aim 
and object of a benevolent and enlightened philosophy, and of 
a virtuous and truly radical reform, to prepare the mind for 
change, and when so prepared to effect it by means which 
shall be durable and not liable to revulsion. To entrust such 
preparation to uninformed and incompetent hands, would be 
attended with peril, such as would await a gallant ship’s crew 
in a difficult passage through a strait beset with rocks and 
shoals under the guidance of an ignorant or a drunken pilot. 


Female wages.—We have read, with undefinable satisfac- 
tion, the last circular issued by that indefatigable philanthro- 
pist, Matthew Carey, onthe important subject of improving 


| sible for the faithful discharge of their important duties. 


the condition of female labourers, and lightening the heavy 
burdens under which they at present groan. Eyery man not 
dead to the finest sensibilities of his nature, must heartily 
sympathize with the unmitigated and éxtveme sufferings to 
which the penuriousness of employers, and the indiffer- 


ence of the public, reduce this interesting portion of the use- | 


ful operatives of our cities. The utter inadequacy of the pay 
which they receive to afford them a comfortable subsistence, 
even in cases where their industry has been stretched to the 
utmost bounds of human exertion, has now become matter of 
common notoriety. To no one are we more indebted for the 
exposition of this evil, than to Mr. Carey, and we have, on 
former occasions, expressed our warmest sympathies in behalf 
of his benevolent exertions. We should be pleased to evince 
our zeal still further by transferring his late interesting exposé 
to our columns, but we really have not the room. We shall 
cheerfully do all in our power to circulate a knowledge of the 
interesting facts it developes. We cannot here omit submit- 
ting a question to our fair countrywomen, whether it would 
not be more efficient and laudable charity, on their part, to 
aid Mr. Carey in his undertakings, than to bestow their money 
on the erection of monuments to commemorate events of 
which the memory can never die, or to send clothing and pro- 
visions to Siberia and China ? 


Steam-boats.—The disastrous incidents which have lately 
occurred on board of the principal boats have awakened much 
attention, and excited no small share of alarm to the dangers 
attending their navigation. A variety of circumstances have 
been suggested as the probable causes of these deplorable 
calamities, and remedies innumerable been proposed, A calm 
discussion of the subject is highly desirable by competent men 
of science, and their opinions should be received with great 
consideration and respect. Unprepared to enter on a minute 
investigation of details relating to the subject, we have, after 
some reflection, thought it might not be deemed impertinent 
to suggest a general means of securing the public against the 
frequent repetition of accidents by steam. This should con- 
sist in the appointment, by the legislature, of a supervisor or 
inspector of steam-boats, whose duty it should be to examine 
constantly at stated periods into the condition of their machi- 
nery, the character and competency of the engineers, and the 
general state of the boat and thecrew. Persons well acquaint- 
ed with the construction and principles of the steam engine 
are of course to be selected—and they should be made respon- 


Let 
them also be well remunerated for their services in such a man- 
ner as may be deemed most expedient. 

The Harpers.— These generous caterers for the public in- 
struction and amusement, are not inattentive to the encourage- 
ment of science and scientific men, as fully appears by the 
following highly flattering notice contained in the last number 
of the Medical Magazine, conducted by Dr. Peixotto, of this city. 

“We are happy to find the indefatigable and enterprising 
Harpers turning their attention to medical publications. That 
New-York has not hitherto competed with Philadelphia in 
her encouragement of medical literature, has been chiefly 
owing to the want of a public spirited and enlightened pub- 
lisher, who possessed means as well as inclination to remuney- 
ate authors and editors for their intellectual labours. Talent, 
learning, and industry are not deficient, and a liberal patron- 
age will not fail to elicit their syccessful exertions.” 


National Academy of Design.—This useful institution has 
again thrown open its gallery for the inspection of the public. 
Unwilling to indulge in rash and hasty criticisms, we shall 
defer our remarks to a more convenient period. We would 
however, advise all lovers of the arts to visit the room, in order 
that they may exercise their own judgment respecting this 
beautiful exhibition. 


Ourselves.—We are not in the habit of noticing the lauda- 
tory remarks with which our contemporaries occasionally 
honour our efforts to sustain the character, extend the usefyk 
ness, and enhance the interest of our miscellany. But in 
justice to our correspondents, we cannot omit informing them 
of the very complimentary manner in which their productions 


\||have been generally mentioned in almost every respectable 


paper in the Union, and more recently in‘some highly popular 
foreign journals. Among these the Glasgow Chronicle has 
been particularly indulgent and flattering in its tone. Such 
praise, and from such sources, will serve not to feed an idle 
vanity, but to inspire renewed ardour and zeal in exertions of 
improvement. 


May day.—It was our intention to have concocted some 
passing remarks on this day of turbulence, noise, and confu- 
sion. But we have been anticipated by the able editor of the 
Mercantile, whose piquant article on the subject we have 
copied, as being far superior to any thing of our own, which 
we could offer in its stead. 

Mr. Forrest.—This eminent tragedian has just concluded 
a_very successful engagement at the Park. If we have not 
noticed his performances in detail, it has not arisen from any 
lessened admiration of his masterly delineations. But the 
characters in which he has appeared, have been often repeated: 
His personation of Metamora gains at every repetition witfi, 
the public, and is loudly called for again and again. Crowds 
fill the house every night it is announced. 


Mrs. Sharpe.—lt is teally astonishing to witness the unéx- 
ampled improvement which this actress, ever a favourite 
with the public, has of late made in her performances. Cha- 
racters in the higher walks of the drama, have been repre: 
sented by her in the most impressive manner, and ensured her 
loud plaudits from the most select audiences. We do not 
often touch on dramatic criticisms, that department being sb 
ably filled by our correspondent C. ; and we are glad that his 
remarks last week gave such general satisfaction, as indeed » 
they always do. We regret that circumstances PE ted our 
witnessing Mrs. Sharpe’s appearance in Lady h; but 
we shall notice her general merits in detail shortly. 

Plate.—The next number of the Mirror will be accompa- 
nied with an engraving drawn by Davis, and most beautifully 
executed by Eddy of Boston, representing six additional pub- 
lic edifices of note in this city. This will be the last picture 
of buildings which we shall publish, for the present at least. 


Boston Evening Bulletin,—The proprietors of this journal 
have deemed it inexpedient to continue its publication,and other 
papers inform us that the cause is want of patronage, We 
sincerely regret this circumstance, because the independence 
and manly tone of its editor, his well-known talents and supe- 
riority over the mass of the smaller fry which infest the fra- 
ternity, had gained for his labours merited approbation, and 
should have earned them a more liberal reward. 


A good thought.—A Providence paper says, ‘“ A jeweller 
in this town, some days since, being engaged in his business, 
a sharp and fine picce of steel flew into the ball of his eye; 
and there lodged, subjecting him to the most acute pain. He. 
made application to several medical men, none of whom, ~ 
considering the delicate nature of the eye-ball, dared venture 
an operation, when another jeweller, fortunately thinking of 
the loadstone, placed it to the sufferer’s eye, and. instantly 
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“drew out the steel without the slightest injury.” 
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ANDANTE CON MOLTO ESPRESSIONE. 


A - wake, my. light, my 


still ; A - wake, my light, my 


sleep - ing love, 


Said ke aay 
ora ae a +e eH 
feat ite lite eae 


The moon is on _ the hill, 


Pac a a 
Babe cpl tal ol a ese 


From: Miss Amelia Jane Mortimer, London, to Sir Henry} 


LETTER, 


Clifford, Paris, 


Dear Harnyv—You owe me a letter, 
Nay, I really believe it is two; 
But I make you still farther my debtor, 
I send you this brief billet douz. 
The shock was so great when we parted, 
I can’t overcome my regret ; 
t first I was quite broken hearted, 
And have never recovered it yet ! 
Thave scarcely been out to a party, 
Sut have sent an excuse, or been ill; 
I have played but three times at écarté, 
And danced buta single quadrille ; 
\nd then I was sad, for my heart ne’er 
One moment ceased thinking of thee; 
Vd.ahandsome young man for my partner, 
And a handsomer still vis-a-vis. 


Put I had such a pain in my forehead, 
And felt so ennuied and so tired, 
1 must haye looked perfeetly horrid, 
Yet they say I was really admired ! 
You'll smile—but mamma heard a lancer, 
As he whispered his friend—and, said he, 
“The best and most beautiful dancer 
Is the lady in white”—meaning me! 
I've been once to Lord Dorival’s soirées; 
Whose daughter in music excels ; f 
Do they still wear the silk they call moirées ? 
They will know if, you ask at Pardel’s, 
She begged me to join in a duett, 
But the melody died on my tongue ; 
And I thought T should never get through if; 
It was one we so often have sung. Be 


Tn your last you desire me to mention 
The news of the court and theMoen ; 

But there’s nothing that’s worth your attention: 
Or deserving’ of my noting down. 


They say things are bad in the city, 


And pa thinks they’ll only get worse ; 


And they say. the new bonnets are pretty, 
But I think them quite the reverse. 


Lady Black has brought out her two daughters, 
Good figures, but timid and shy ; 
Mrs, White’s gone to Bath for the waters, 
And the doctors declare she ‘will die. ° 
It’s all off *twixt Miss Brown’and Sir Stephen, 
He found they could never agree; 
Her temper’s so very uneven, 
I always said how it would be. 


The Miss Whites are grown very fine creatures, 
Though they look rather large in a room; 
Miss Grey is gone off in her features, 
Miss Green is gone off—with her groom ! 
Lord Littleford’s dead, and that noodle 
His son has succeeded his sire ; 
And her ladyship’s lost the fine poodle, 
That you and I used to admire. 


Little Joe is advancing in knowledge, 
He begs me to send his regard ; 
And Charles: goos on Monday to college, 
But mamma thinks he studies too hard, 
We are losing our man-cook, he marries _ 
‘My French femme de chambre, Baptiste ; 
Pa wishes you’d send one from Paris, 
But he must be a first-rate artiste. » 


I don’t like my last new piano, 
Its tones are so terribly sharpe ; 
Lthink I must give it to Anna, 
And get pa to buy me a harp. 
Little Gerald is growing quite mannish, 
He was smoking just now a cigar! 
And I’m fagging hard at the Spanish, ~ > 
And Lucy has learnt the guitar. 


I suppose you can talk like an artist, 
Of statues, busts, paintings, virti ; 

But pray, love, don’t turn Bonapartist, 
Pa will never consent if you do! 


3) 


# So, dearest, you'll not think itgude 


With - out thy smile, 


SECOND VERSE. 


Wake, wake, and let the sun be bright, 
And the young flowers fair for me, 
Let the summer breeze be soft and light, 
And all in harmony ; 
And the song of morning sung aright, 
And all in harmony. pied 
Awake my light, my sleeping love, 
The moon is on the hill. 


“You were born,” he will say, “sir, a Briton,” 
But forgive me so foolish.a fear; 

If I thought you could blame what I’ve written, 
I would soon wash it out with a tear! 


And pray, sir, how like you the ladies, 
Since you’ve quitted the land of your birth ? 
I have heard the dark donnas of Cadiz 
Are the loveliest women on earth. 
The Italians are lively and witty, 
But I ne’er could their manners endure; 
Nor do I think French women pretty, 
Though they have a most charming tournwre / 


I was told you were flirting at Calais, 
And next were intriguing at Rome ; 

But I smiled at their impotent malice, 

| : Yet I must say I wished you at home! 

Though I kept what I fancied in petto, 

} And felt you would ever be true, 

Yet Idreamed of the murd’rer’s stiletto 
Each night—and its victim was you! 


I'm arrived at the end of my paper, 


. 


il if I ring for my seal and a taper, 

|| And think it high time to conclude. 
{ Adieu, then—dejected and lonely, 
Till I see you I still shall remain, 
Addio, mio caro—yours only — 


Yours ever, AMELIA JANE. 


P.S, You may buy mea dress like Selina’s, 
Her complexion’s so much like my own; 

a And don't fail to call at Farina’s 

For a case of his Eau de Cologne. 
And whate’er your next letter announces, 

Let it also intelligence bring, 
If the French have left off the deep flounces, 

And what will be worn for the spring! 


Ps 


Pa 
Published every Saturday, at 163 William-street, between Beekman 
‘'and Annstrects.—Terms four dollars per annum, payable in advanee.~— 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


VISIT TO THE GRAVE OF A FRIEND. 
“© Bit sibi terra levis, puella dignissima vita.” 


Here will I pause—to view the hallowed spot 

"Where thou,-young loved one, dost in silence sleep ; 

Ah! well I feel thou canst not be forgot, ’ 

_ While sighs are left, or tears are mine to weep; 

For this lone heart will mourn thy hapless lot, 

__ Long as its core one saddened thought canjkeep : 
hou wert 80 good, aflvctic 

I thought not death would ai 


‘T'was sweet, when day’s tumultuous toils were done, 
To join the circle round our social hearth; 
To meet thee there, the gayest, fairest one, 
And lose awhile our’cares in harmless mirth. 
Twas sweet with thee in gladsome mood to run, 
In early spring, along the verdant earth, 
Well I remember with what sylph-like tread, 
buoyant breast, thy form our path-way led. 


Such scenes are past! and months have fled since I 
Followed thee, fair one, to this cold, cold tomb ; 
Then many hearts stood clothed in mourning by, 
And many eyes were sunk in sorrow’s gloom, 
To see a bud just opening, fall die, 
Ere they might gaze upon i bloom, 
Oh! it was hard—when thou torn away, — 
And death’s dark cloud hid virtue’s dawning ray. 


Here, ’neath this stone, all lonely thou art laid— 
Sunken and death-sealed are those bright eyes now; 
* Those raven curls are left in dust to fade, 
aes rave-worms revel on that spotless brow : 
that fair form, where once the graces played, 
Has lost its action, and that breast its glow. 
The hopes—the charms that early youth just gave, 
~ All, all are quenched, and blighted in the grave. 


AN? No, not all—a soul like thine may dare 


* 


ce 


* 


The monster death, and triumph o’er his might ; 
For virtue cried, and virtue’s God was there, 

To bear thee victor near his throne of light. 
Vil weep na more! but ‘seek to share 

Asleep 80 calm—a destiny so bright. Ps 
Then welcome, grave—thou'll be a tranquil home, 
O’er whose dark portal sorrow cannot come. 


TO THE EDITOR . 


ixcuse me, that the Mercury 
* Who carries letters oft for me, 

1, in my haste, the other day, 
Forgot to charge the ~ to pay ; 
Nay, I forgot to give the needful, 
(Another time I'll be more heedful.) 
I am ashamed of this neglect, 
Because I never could suspect 
That my offences i a few) 
Have e’er provoked a hint from you» 
Lknow politeness must belong, 
Of course, to every son of song ; 
Yet I’m aware that editors 
Are forced to add the saying clause 
Which says “all postage must be paid” — 
It was a rule in wisdom made, 
Or else no office could be got 
Half large enough to hold the lot 
Of wisdom, wit.and sentiment, 
Which would from every part be sent. 
‘Cheir weight would burst the groaning mail, 
Post-horses in their speed would fail; 
"The price of spectacles would rise, 

__ And editors would spoil their eyes. 

fam aware that poetry, aa 
However welcome it may be, 
However spirited and fine, 
Won't help an editor to dine, 
Or pay his bills, or e’en produce 
Once every year a Christmas goose, 
Or feed the grate, or light the taper, 
Or pay for printing or for paper. 
All ths ex dice: bids me know, 
And from her school what lessons flow ! 
So I, (the truth I must confess) 
My fine effusions oft suppress, 
Because I’ve not the ready shillir 
To pay the postage, though I’m willing. 
But, pshaw! I hate apologies— 
A word's sufficient to the-aise, 
“Tis for the sake of rhyme, = tem 
Istnd youthis excuse in season. 


” 
j 


|Your of the young and enthn 


|||dom from the laws of time and space. 


{| course my beloved country should now. pursue to ensure her 


4¥ DIA. } 


|| man life to conjure up some unhappy object, some wretched 


MARGARET. | 
While others sing of war’s alarms, 
The hero’s worth, the patriot’: 
My strain shall tell the sweete 
Of innocence and beauty. 

And how, when Margaret is the theme, 
Could I refuse to weave the song ? 
Who e’er heard music in a dream, ee 

Nor would that dreamaprolong? . 


uty, 


_- ‘Phe witchery of dort little: 
That silvery tone—¥ }.car it 
Persuasion’s self was it . 
And then those eyes, that downward sent 
Their diamond splendour !—#hat was kind; 


Had they on me theitdlustre bent, 5 
Tsurely had been blind! ; = : 
The faultless form, the winning eae 


The bounding step, and airy fal z 
The pure mind speaking in the face, 
Ah! they have charms for me. . 


bong live that little fairy flower, 
Blooming and blushing like a rose ; 
It graces well its native bower, y 
And round a gladdening freshness throws. 
And never may the storms’ef care © : 
Bow down that modest floweret’s head ; 
@ But gentle dew, and gepial air, 
A constant, kindly in ence shed? ~ Conway. 


a 
THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
Sek NEW SERIES.—NUMBER xv > 
One night the Genius ame to me with sadness in his face; 
for, although he is ss seems endued with human af- 


He hates the bad and. loves 
; ia amebnge my own -fellow- 
\oustuaites. Wheniehogbids same, Scamuei kere of patere 


fections. 


spread itself out before me, as the dim mists of the mirror ||the dwellings of the obseure and 
C.C. V.||change into the ruder outlines of the picture, as the forest stirs upon any subject relating to their interests? Statesinem are 


Speen ane $6 | 
of 


: ed, or they who 


idual, er clothed with wealth and honour. 
| The chpofits happiness is filling up to the brim as fast asthe 
nature of hnuman affairs will permit. We are at peace with 
all foreign nations, and blest with ‘prosperity at home; ovr 
public debt will be speedily a a 
|from taxes, the comforts of life will fow in abun y, and 
jevery common labourer can enjoy his share: palaces and. 


temples are xising-around us, roads and canals enrich the 


land, institutions: for instruction and ch 
growing up, and alf ts nesce.”” ae ae 
“Alas?” said the Genius, “that thehighest Ste of pros-* 
petity, the most liberal laws, the best constitution, cannot 
meet the wants of the people—still there will be poverty and 
wretchedness. Still there may-be grindingoppression, which 
they can neither relieve nor prevent.” 
| “T cannot see,” said I, “how this cambe. Our country is 
free; we have no privileged classes, no nobility; no ariste- 
eracy.” _ : ry 
"Tt is true” he replied, “you have no nobility, whosreceive 
the direct sanction of your laws, but wealth forms a nobility 
almost equally well defined, and with it come power and 
privileges.” . mee 
. “Every one,” said I, “cannot be richwbut.the way is oper 
toall. Industry, talent, good fortune, must always Obtain ad- 
vantages, and the materials of society will-arrange themselves 
according to these after any convulsion, as the waters of a. 
turbid stream when they have been agitated settle down again 
into tranquillity. Poverty must exist in every community. 
Some are idle, some sick, and others extravagant or unfortu- 


ful recreation are 


* Thus,” said the Genius, “the pampered ehildren of Iuxu- 
and ease smother up their sympathies for the wretch- 
0 wre too weak or too careless to contemplate 
the abuses Shieh might be ‘redressed, compromise with thei: 
feelings by ascribing them to necessity. You mortals are 


an excuse for the cold neglect of others. “Prosperity fills you 
with rejoicing, and what time hayeyou then C out among 
appy, or te study and ac‘ 


its mass of luxuriant beauty to the breeze, and the river comes|| busy with their own schemes.of narfow avarice or persona! 
winding in among the rich clover fields and around the lonely || ambition. The young and the fair go forth in the haunts of 


appears in the darkness, and its sleepy music is hushed, when 
the green earth vanishes, and the light of heaven passes from 
the clouds, and it becomes necessary in his illustrations 6f hu- 


captive in the gloom of his dungeon, the hushed chamber of 
‘death, beauty withering beneath the poisoned breath of dis- 
ease, or capable and lofty genius bent down and broken- 
hearted by misery or guilt, I have marked the expression of 
sorrow steal over his radiant countenance, as the shadow of a 
cloud darkens the bosom of a sunny hill. It must be this re- 
semblance in our nature which has brought him from his spi- 
ritual world to visit so insignificant and unaspiring a student 
as myself; and I love him more for those tokens of human 
feeling than for his power over mind and matter, and his free- 


I had beenpthinking of internal improvement, and what 


future safety, and expedite her career to glory and happiness. 
The Genius knew my thoughts, and smiled. 

“It is sometimes right for you, young student,” he said, 
“to exchange the contemplation of personal hopes and fears 
for that of the prospect of the world around. He who has 
never endeavoured to make others happy can never be truly so 


himself. In one without power to control great passing 
jevents this is a harmless and useful indulgence; It prevents 
he selfish feelings from obtaining a too powerful masteryover 
the heart, because it discovers to us the relations of 

with each other, as well as their relation with ourselves, But 
if thou hadst authority to regulate the attions of the millions 
of thy countrymen, an accurate understanding of the: subject 


would be as requisite as a wish to serve.” 


“My country,” said T, “could not be much benefited by} 


& 


” 


* 


a 


hills, I have seen his face lighten up with rapture, as a pain- || fashionable pleasure, and will the youth turn away from 2 
ter’s does while he flings in the finishing touches of light and || sweet bright face to labour in the cause of humanity? and will 
shadow upon some favourite landscape; and then, when these |i beauty withdraw.from the gaze of admiration to waste her 
jwarm, sweet images fade away, when the silver stream dis-|| silvery voice on the ear of age and affliction? Perhaps there 


are within the circuit of your boasted city instances'of anguish 
as acute as your nature is capable of enduring. Beautiful 
young children are flung upon the world, mere victims of ic- _ 
norance, idleness, and guilt; fine intellects are‘wasted; and 
many a female who, with the factitious aid of dress, would 
lead all hearts captive, perishes in the protracted agonies of 
‘poverty, guilt, disease, and death. And it is not that this 
is unknown, but that it is not seex. Solong as the gush 
ing tears of female misery are not falling in your sight, se . 
long as the dying shriek is not ringing in your ears, your * 
heart is at rest. To a certain extent this is a blessing, for it 
guards you from the pain of dwelling continually upon wo 
which you cannot alleviate. But when any relief is to be afford 
ed, what in thesformer case would be weak and unmanly sen- 
sitiveness, becomes deep and active benevolence. It pervades 
the feelings, it flings a charm and a chivalry around the cha- 
racter, it expands and elevates the mind with enlarged views, 
and pure and generous ambition, and imbues multitudes with 9) 
| the spirit of true charity. And when 2 being inspired by it starts 
forth alone from the thronging crowds who are pressing on to 
gofge their appetites and sate their passions, he beholds scenes 
to which other eyes are blind, andif the discovery of much sor~ 
zow shades his mirth with sadness, his heart enjoys an en- 
nobling satisfaction in the endeavour to relieve it which never 
\thrilled through a common heart. But look in the glass.” 
There was a neat country house in the midst of a grove 
The scene had a bright look. The luxuriance of the foliage.» 
the bursting forth of the fruit, the heicht of the clover, yith 
its modest fragrant fléWer fraught with sweets, and the strength 
of the honeysucklesywhich had wound their wreathing ten- 
drils around theycolumns which supported the piazza, dis- 
|closed the summer, and the sun’s expanded disk and horizor- 


~~ 


Me 


ple relieved =< _ 
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nate. It is so in every nation, and cannot be helped.” ry 


* 


ae 
i elumsy carts—the rattling of the shining carriages—the 


~ accomplishment of some absorbing object. 


tal eee and the’ PAvod oft solder right vitich efiowed el 


whole heavens, and bathed the river ‘and the distant woods 
in rich colouring, displayed to me the close of a pleasant day. 
The family were assembled upon the grassy ‘lawn before the 
house. A venerable couple, whose lives seemed drawing to 
an end, with as much beauty as the sun, whose golden rays 
yet kissed the clouds and lingered upon | the landscape, presided 
over the scene. A group of beautiful children wete around 
them. A fair, young girl, more beautiful than all else, and a 
noble looking youth, who wore the uniform of a navy officer, 
mingled in the graceful familiarities of the innocent and happy 
group with a visible interest. Sometimes he played with the 
children, sometimes jested with the aged parents, but I had 
not watched him long before I perceived his eyes followed 
with deeper pleasure ‘the steps of the maiden. 
wvery time for music, and the picture became yet more. lovely 
when their voices were blended ina slow sweet air, which 
breathed of love and sadness, of the sweets of home and the 
sorrows of farewell. “Was it the fading heavens which shed 
down upon the group the influence of a deep feeling ? % Was it 
the rich repose of nature which gave the girl’s voice a tremu- 
lous and touching sweetness, and. flung into the youth’s a tone 
of melody which thrilled through the soul? 
The Genius gazed a moment before he speke, as if contem- 


plating the scene with compassion because he knew their future 


destinies. 

“Yes” he said: “it is one of those hours of rich bliss in 
which the heart fills up to overflowing, to be remembered long 
and fondly through the gloom of after years. There is the 


poetry of domestic joy; it will hereafter only be its dream. 
~ Tt is like the heaven which bends its crimson arch above their 


heads, all painted with a surpassing glory, which even while 
you gaze melts away into the night. You have discovered 
two among the group who are bound up in each other’s affec- 
tions. To-morrow they part. His fate calls him to a far dis- 
tant clime. He is to leave the velvet lawn and fragrant 


_ flowers—the familiar places of his home—and the moistened 


eyes which are thrilling through him now. His, office is to 
command the coarse crowd—to cope with the strong and 
wicked—to bathe his young hand in blood, and in a short time 
to shed his own, and perish in the fierce battle in the service 
of his country. The aged parents are hastening onward to 
their own graves. The grass even now yields its perfume 
in yonder. meadow which shall weigh upon their bosom.” 

“ And these sweet children? T asked. 

“Poverty g) 
obscurity. 
around his sister’s neck, will»become coarse,. ignorant, and 
degraded. The little girl will wander away beyond the know- 
ledge of her friends.” 

“And she,” I exclaimed, “ who strives vainly to hide the 


struggling feelings of her bosom, and her unbidden tears— 
~~ does this wild fate embrace her also ?” 


‘The glass will answer you.” 

I looked again, but they were no longer before me. It was 
all gone, and I beheld a populous city. A magnificent dwell- 
ing—broad windows displayed rich cloths and expensive gar- 
ments. There was hurry and bustle—the thundering of the 


shuffling and jostling of eager crowds all bent on the speedy 
A chariot drove 
up to the door of the mansion; the silvery harness flashed in 
the sun-light, the proud glossy steeds pranced and pawed the 
ground, and champed their bits, while the well-dressed coach- 
gnan lounged upon his cushioned seat awaiting the owner of 
the costly equipage. | This individual at length appeared, like 
his servant, sleek and well-apparelled. His face wore a ruddy 
and satisfied look. He was evidently of no Cassius make, 
nor worn down with either trouble or thought. He was what 
might be termed a happy man. And as he lived well and 
smiled good-naturedly upon all, patronised literature and the 
~ fine-arts, supplied his family with an abundance of luxurious 

enjoyments, and took excellent dare of his cal he was 
doubtless also a very good man. 


He issued from the 2sdoor and had just placed his foot upon 
the carpeted and springy step to take his seat in the carriage, 
when a female, who had been standing almost unnoticed at 
the corner of the street, approached with timidity. She was 
much emaciated; her beauty had vanished; her attire was 
coarse, scanty, and much worn. In her hand she held a bun- 
» dle; and as she exerted her courage to interrupt the stately 
personage about to enjoy his afternoon’s ride, she held out the 
parcel. He turned him round. ‘ihe 
_ “Well, good woman, what do you wish with me ?” 
ie “T have finished my work, sir; a pair of pantaloons which 


me: ~ you hired me to makes? 


It was the] 


all seize them—they sliall wither in want and | 
onder beautiful boy whose arms are wound | 


aT, 
you.” 


“ We allow wighteen-pence-a pair.” — 4 

There had been a faint light across her countenance as she 
paused to lear: the amount of her wages, but it darkened 
again at the reply. 

‘“‘T have been two days delboyed, sit, steadily: a 

“T cannot help,t, my good woman, we never give more 
than eighteen-pence a pair”? 5 

“But I have neither home, clothing, nor food, sir.” And 
as she spoke her voice trembled and the moisture gathered up 
into her eyes. — 

“Well,” said the man, assuming ri tone and air of pity, 


while picking his teeth, “ very sorry for you, my poor girl. I} 
can give you more work if you want it, but I cannot pay you) 


more; we can get them done for ten cents a pair.” 
IT cannot afford tolive on such low wages,” she exclaimed 


in a tone of forded.calmnegs, although the increased paleness} 


of her cheeks, and the quivering of her once full and cherry 
lip, betrayed the agitation which swelled in her heart. 

“Well, yowll have to go to the alms-house, my good girl. 
John, ave up Broadway ;’’ and off they. started. 

The whirling wheels spattered the wretched beggar with 
mud, as she stood- hopeless, and invoking death, while her 
patron held his course along the brilliant multitude who throng 
Broadway, the envy of many, the admiration of all. 

“ Knowest thou this woman ?” said the Genius. 

“ She is the maiden,” I answered, “whose voice we heard 
but now rising upon the air with the fragrance of many 
flowers, and in chord with that of one who loved her, and 
whom she loved.” 

“ Ay! seid my companion, “and her destiny is so far 
accomplished. Her family are all dispersed—accident. has 
left her poor—a stranger has carelessly brought her the dying 
words of her lover—she has striven to labour, but the gates of 
profit are shut in her face. The young of your own sex may 
choose between a hundyed avenues to wealth and fame. He 
asserts his rights, he resents his injuries, he rushes upon the 
arena where the struggles of life are going on, and mates him 
with the strong and arrogant wherever they are to be en- 
countered. But woman, timid, weak, and sensitive; although 
in prosperity she is an angel, misfortune makes her a slave. 
She is sacrificed to brutal avarice and practised cunning. 
The lofty mansion and elegant equipage are made out of the 
labour. of her gndthér similar victimg. 
riots in gross luxuries and climbs up into power, supported by 
the incessant labour of defenceless women. »1fthis man should 
seize a lovely female at mid-day in the’ street, if he should 
drag her to his dwelling and force her to perform the task of 
a menial, at the same time denying her the common blessings 
of food and raiment, how his high-handed and atrocious 
villany would ring through the nation—what sapient volumes 
would appear—what patriotic interference of all the officers 
of the government—what burning indignation among the 
men—what acute pity among the fair. If necessary, the 
whole army would be put in motion, and fleets fitted out to 
rescue her from so unheard of a fate, and to punish the daring 
wretch who could commit such acrime. But if misfortune 
have flung forth an orphan girl to struggle alone with the 
world—if hunger drive her to the lowest drudgery, and com- 
pel her to receive the wretchedest trifle as a remuneration, 


‘then the excellent citizen who pays all his debts, and who- 


performs all the outward ceremonies of religion, may take 
advantage of her anguish to make hera slave. You have 
here seen the history of one of many who dwell in your city. 
Thave made her beautiful, not because beauty lends virtue in 
distress any additional claim to sympathy, but because it ad- 
dresses itself more strongly to the general feeling. You have 
seen the disappointment of her affections; these are the com- 
mon attributes of all hearts; and when you behold any 
miserable creature creeping on among the crowd, abandoned 
by all the world, loaded with evils, think, not only of the com- 
forts which she has in all probability Sainsed, of the splendour 
she may have lost, of the affluence which may have glided 
from her grasp; ik carry your sympathies deeper, and reflect 
upon the schemes of virtue, the hopes of life, and the ardent 
affections which were born in:her heart only to pass darkly 
away. Concerning this despairing girl I could display yet 

more revolting scenes. I could trace the gradual ruin of her 
hopes and of her virtue. We might accompany her step by 
step from solitude and want, into despair and guilt. We might 
behold her a profligate among profligates, but there needs no 
magic mirror to display objects like these.” 


“And wherefore,” said I, “has. not some philanthropist 
stepped forth to reform this abuse’ Li eS 
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very well, cad them into} ne store ; tore; the m Il pay 
“ How oe Task? - = Pa: af 


|| aggrandizement, many ‘preach with zeal what they sel 


An idle and lazy man |) 


, Pe 

ote wealthy and powerful individuals, the dimin- 
so fatal an evil should be neglected. But it i 
to find charity unalloyed. It always runs in 
selfish passions. _In the private individual it is ; mingled with 
vanity, the statesman blends it with schemes of persc: nal 


practice, while others cherish a mistaken benevolen 7 
ignorant of the original cause of the evil, misapplies its exer- 
tions, and therefore fails of success. It has been reserved for 
an individual of a neighbouring city to conceive and act upon 
a deliberate plan to alleviate the sorrows of the poor and 
friendless. Thousands there are who, overcome witha sudden 
‘gush of feeling at being brought into immediate contact with 
distress, bestow a passing gift and amuse themselves with the 
contemplation of their own goodness. But this philanthropist 
has taken higher views and adopted broader and more noble 


for pain, he would shut up the source from which e 
It is not sufficient to wipe away the tears which 
placed by others, but to investigate the ‘cause 0 
bring back joy to the heart. This single person by 
an intelligent appeal to the good sense and feeling of the na- 
tion, has already awakened their serious attention to this inter- 
esting subject. It is not that the public are always cold, but 
that they are ignorant of the anguish around them, or if it 
has ever been displayed, they have gazed at its among the 
unavoidable and irremediable evils of life. How proud and 
noble a task for a single mind to shed a light upon the gloomy 
circles of wretchedness which crowd our cities; so that the 
licentious and the voluptuous, the young and the fair, the 
eloquent, the wealthy, and the powerful, may all behold, driven 
by a current as irresistible as the Maelstrom into the blackest 
abysses of sin and woe, hundreds and thousands of their 
fellow-creatures whom aslight change in the arrangements of 
society might have formed into virtuous, useful, and content- 
ed citizens. Be assured, master student, the intelligent and 
warm-hearted observer who rescues such as these from so 


awful a destiny, who sends peace and hope into despairing _ z 
families, is more worthy to be termed a public benefactor than 


he who builds temples, which are rather monuments of his 


own pride than of the benefits he has conferred upon his 
country.” F,; 


LITERARY NOTICES, m 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Ir may be doubted ifan author ever approached an undertak- 
ing with higher or more peculiar qualifications for its perform- 
ance, or more certain of a brilliant issue, than the Waverley 
novelist, when he accepted the invitation to write the history 
of his “own darling Scotia.” His extensiye and profound 
researches into her ancient and modern chronicles, his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the principal personages which have 
borne a conspicuous part in her glory and her shame, his 
familiarity with all her hallowed localities, his insight into her 
national character, and, not least, his enthusiasm in all.that 
relates to the vindication of her honour; these form a com- 
bination of circumstances which are seldom if ever found 
united in a single writer. It was the absence of the last qua- 
lification we have enumerated, viz. enthusiasm in the subject 
of his story, which constituted the main and paramount de- 
fect in the Life of Napoleon; it is its full possession and 
glowing presence which lends a charm to every line in these 
volumes, and throws over the whole the spirit, without the 
inventive fictions, of romance. His full and animated man- 
ner of expression, his delicate and just taste, his happy selec- 
tion of the most appropriate illustrations, and introduction of 
the most beautiful local imagery, are every where present, as 
in his romantic narratives, to enchain the attention and win 
the admiration of his reader. Indeed if his able compeers, 
Moore and Mackintosh, the first designated to write the history 
of Ireland, the second that of England, vie with him in the 
enterprises entrusted to their charge, English literature will 
have received an accession to its popular stores of instruction 
which is without a parallel. ~ 

In the commencing paragraph the author attempts to ac- 
count for the great attraction which has ever beset the history 
of Scotland, evan in preference to the chronicles of more opu- 
lent and powerful states. The causes he assigns are the ex- 
treme valour and.firmness with which the inhabitants in an- 
cient times defended their independence against fearful odds, 
and likewise the close relation her history has ever borne to 


ithat of England, With all deference to the matured jude- 


enterprises, Not satisfied with offering a momentary telief 


ment of a Scott, we cannot but think that this explanation is is |} 


meagre and unsatisfactory. That the connexion of Scotland 


with her more powerful and influential neighbour has been Z 


one of the principal means of making the deeds of her sons 
“conspicuous in the pages of general history we believe, but 
not that it has been the prineipal cause. Neither are we 
clined to allow much to ‘the bravery and fierce spirit with which 
her independence was originally guarded against foreign 
usurpation. Most other countries of Europe can. boast of, 
similar ancient glory, yet are their records buried amidst’ 
oblivion’s ruins. It isto the peculiar romantic charm which 
invests the recorded events of Scottish history it in part, and to 
the good fortune the country has enjoyed in the possession of) 
elegant and classical historians, that we should be inclined to 
attribute the interest. generally felt on the subject in the 
literary world. The striking and fearful story. of Macbeth || ” 
however fictitious, 
_peare ; the almost romantic exploits ‘of Wallace and the Bruce; 
pie sufferings and acknowledged beauty of the hap- 
vents sufficient in themselves when known, to 
i, ind with the most lively emotions of hee 
admiration and generous sympathy. But when recorded in 
the elegant and classic language of Boethius, Buchanan, and 
Robertson, they become the property of posterity. Another 
cause of the great interest attached at the present day to 
Scotland remains to be mentioned. His known modesty 
might, perhaps, restrain its acknowledgment by the author. 
It is no more nor less than the association of that barren but 
favoured country with the poetry and romance of the present 
age—an association not confined to those only who are versed 
in the original language of their composition, but co-extensive 
with the dominion of letters in every ivilized language of the 
earth. ‘This association has brought bifome to the conceptions, 
and familiar to the knowledge of almost every reader of every 
age and every class in every country, Scotland and her fated 
' history, her foreign and civil wars, her unawed rebellions, her 
religious distractions and persecutions, the sufferings and 
noble bearing of her martyrs; the simple, pure, but austere 
morality of her covenanters; the untameable independence, 
acute intellect, and generous disinterestedness of her sons; 
the beauty, patient forsatude, and glowing patriotism of her 
daughters; the sublime aspect of her blue mountains; the 
beautiful repose of her green vallies, sunken glens, and mir- 
ror-like lochs; and the savage and uncouth waste of her 
moors and heaths. Proud—proud may Seotland be of the 
magician who has wove this chaplet round her brow. Well 
is she repaid for her sufferings and her tears, as she points to 
her Stewarts, her Fergusons, her Humes, her Mackenzies, her 
Browns, her Robertsons, and her Scotts. Well may she ex- 
claim—if my mountains are barren, if my heaths are uncouth, 
yét have I wealth more ample than the most productive fer- 
tility or most smiling savannahs could.afford. I have these 
sons, as my offspring ; and I have a well-educated, moral, and 
religious people} 

To return to the volumes before us. It is not our purpose 
to enter into a formal notice of their contents, as we hope 
these will become familiarly known to all readers. It may be 
well, however, to state, lest they might be supposed to trench 
on ground already occupied by a former work of the same au- 
thor, the (“‘ Tales of a Grandfather,”’) that the object and tenor 
of the two are widely different. ‘In the tales taken from Scot- 
tish history the author, throwing into the shade, or rather 
omitting all that could embarrass the understanding or tire 
the attention of his juvenile reader, was desirous only to lay 
before him what was best adapted to interest his imagination, 
and confining himself to facts, to postpone to a later period an 

‘investigation of the principles out of which those facts arose.” 

“It is hoped, that the present history may in some degree 
supply tothe reader of more advanced age truths with which 
heo be aéquainted, not merely as relating to one small 
Kingdo but as forming a chapter in the general history of 
man. The object of the two works being, so different, their 
contents, though drawn from the same sources, will be found 
so distinct from each other that the young student, as his ap- 
petite for knowledge increases, may peruse with advantage 
this graver publication, after being familiar with that destined 
for an earlier age; and the adult, familiar with the general 
facts of Scottish, history as far as conveyed in these volumes, 
may yet find pleasure in reading those tales which contain ny 
more light and fanciful details.” 

Before concluding this notice it would be injustice not to 
mention, in terms of approbation, the s superior typographical 
execution with which this, as well as all other impressions 
from the press of Messrs. Carey and Lea, are sent forth to 
the public. Their liberality and spirit are generally acknow- 
Iedged, and, we are glad to add, munificently rewarded. 
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fre Basil Hall against the institutions and manners of the people 
of this country, and an exposition of the traveller's ignorance 


editorial decisions are, in general, just and sound, we heartily 


‘curate in formation and warm patriotic spirit, * without illibe- 
tality or intemperance. 


but immortalized by the genius of Shaks- 


a pe ly issued £ from the 
d 8 el and Lea. It purports tobe a 
refutation of the foolish and. mischievous slanders of Captain 


even on subjects connected with his native land. In the 
opinion expressed by the editor of the National Gazette, whose 


concur :—‘ The refutation and the retort are gentlemanly, 
poignant, conclusive, and recommended by abundant and ac- 


The work is ascribed to Richard 
Biddle, Esq. late of the bar of Pittsburg, bg pen been { 


some time in England. oy 
wy 


CRABBE’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. 
~ ANew-York edition from the fourth London, has just been 
issued from the fruitful press of the Harpers. Its character as 
a standard work of reference and study, has long placed it on 
the desk of every classical scholar, and recommended it as a 
text book to all colleges, both in Great Britain and in this 
country. Its re-publication will be the means, we sincerely 
hope, of still further extending its use, and diffusing a know- 
ledge of its rare merits. It is printed in a very neat and con- 
venient form, and so warranted do the enterprising publishers 
feel in anticipating the general and enduring favour with which 
this work will be received, that they have wisely stereotyped it. 
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DEFERRED ARTICLES. 
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MRS. AUSTIN. 
There seems at present to be a mania abroad with respect 


|\to this lady—* all tongues do speak of her,” and criticisms and 


eulogies are flowing in upon us from all quarters. From these 
we select the following lines from the pen of Proteus, whose 
feelings of admiration for the fair vocalist appear to have grown 
too strong for simple prose, and have accordingly vented them- 
selves in verse. The piece came too late for insertion in its 
proper department, and we therefore place it here. 
MUSIC. 

How pleased, when flowers their dewy petals close, 

And evening brings her sabbath of repose, 

While round the skyanight’s vigil lamps are hung, 

And silence seals each softly-whispering tongue, 

We throw aside the bustling cares of day, 

And to the land of visions flee away ! 

There as gay fancy woos the soul along, 

Transporting scenes our wondering spirits throng ; 

Through perfumed walks with bounding hearts we rove, 

As rich in charms as Eden’s hallowed grove ; 

Bright fairies smile in every pleasing flower, 

And beck’ning angels chant from every bower, 

But, ah! when morning’s radiant steps advance, 

‘And nature breaks from feeling’s pleasing trance, 

How fast the tears from sorrow’s fountain stream 

To learn that all was but a fading dream ! 


But heaven benign, our misery to assuage, 
Gives us to see on life’s eventful stage, 

Angelic forms, though “ few and far between,” 
As kind in feeling and as fair in mien, 

As those bright spirits that illusive sweep 

In silent beauty through the dreamer’s sleep. 


And such is Austiy, music’s favoured child, 

On whose first strains Apollo tondest smiled, 
While every muse and every grace combined 
Their genial efforts to perfect her mind, 

To deck their gentle sister, latest given, 

With equal charms to make their numbers even, ~ 
Nor vain their care, for though of mortal birth, 
So sweet in sadness and so chaste in mirth, 

So bright she moves the passions’ haunts among 
The queen of beauty and the soul of song, 
That all who listen to her thrilling strain 

Deem that Euterpe walks the earth again. 


When vocal Gancta left her stranger home, 
Far o’er the deep in other tands to roam, 

How drooped our hearts, no more, alas, to hear 
That living echo of a blessed sphere ! 

Yet ere the sweet Italian d forlorn, 

Like a brigh t star before t ‘glance of morn, 
She trembling raised her siren voice once more, 
And poured her farewell tothe much-loved shore, 
Then as her last tear, glistening, dewed the strand, - 
She gave the harp to Avera? sister hand! Pr: 
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MRS. SARAH HALL. 
Born October 30, 1761; died April 8, 1830. 
Mrs. Hall may justly be entitled ‘one of the most eminent ||( 
women of our country. She i the talents and the 
virtues of her distinguished father, the’ Rev. Doctor E 
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|| form it is most familiar to us. 


} hus. came prevent the violence of their ravages. 


i a is a statue like a as 


; and in an eminent degree unit 
ing piety and pet he long filled, with talent and success, 

the office of provost in the university at Pennsylvania. The 
family circle of. a man like Doctor Ewing was a privileged 
place. It was here that Mrs. Hall acquired, at an early period, 
her great. relish for ‘teligious truth. Here also, in her first 
years, she was incited toan ardent love of literature. And 
the amiable sympathies and ennobling aspirations, that are 
awakened and matured by piety and science, were at once 
her occupation and her happiness. The cause of christianity 
was dear to her. It was the great theme of her discourse ; if 
was the subject, to which she always dedicated the best efforts 
f her mind. Her pen was prompt, at every call of piety, or 
‘virtue, or benevolence. And among her numerous contribu- 


tions to the periodicals of the "day, there are many which 


inculcate, with an unusual eloquence, the soundest precepts 
of the head, and the best feelings of the heart. es 

Her distinct and comprehensive views of the inspired 
volume, are recordedin a valuable work, which she composed 
and published. It is the well-known “ Conversations on the 
Bible,” justly held in high esteem, both in our own country 
and in England. She wrote also a very interesting volume, 
which is entitled, “Bible Stories,” and was issued from the _ 
press of the American Sunday School Union, at Philadelphia. 
But her mind was not restricted to the study of the Bible. — 
She had a great zest for the alluring charms of polite litera- 
ture in all its various departments. And her published com- — 
positions, both in prose and verse, are ample evidence that 
she could imitate what she admired and commended. 

A collection of her papers, literary and religious, and a 
memoir of her pure life, would be an interesting and instruc- 
tive volume. It would present to our mothers and our daugh- 
ters, an example of refined intellect, associated with sincere 
religion. It would teach them how to live; and it would 
teach them how to die. Mrs. Hall, even in the midst of her 
departing struggles, was composed. A sweet calm smiled 
around her. It was the serenity of ‘‘that peace|which the 
world cannot give.” The rich treasures of her memory, as 

she was about to close her eyes, supplied her with the choieeale 
thoughts of the most gifted writers and the most holy serv rants 
of the Lord. In their language, and in the language of the 
devout in old time, she spoke of death as a repose ; and in. the 
cheering hope of a resurrection to eternal life, she fell asleep 
in Jesus! x.s 


MOTHS. 
These little insects, whose ravages are every where seen 
with regret; by all notable house-keepers, are deserving of 
more attention than they generally seem to excite. That in 


¥ 


their labours they are so little noticed, may partly arise from "oe 


their operating chiefly in darkness; for, as if modestly retirs - 
ing from observation, they work with the greatest energy 
when secured from the interruption of light. In their attacks 
also they may be observed, not tocommence theirdevastations 
on the outer part of the article, where they are ituated, | 
they bury themselves closely in the skin, if ft or web, if 
cloth ; and then, working away under cover, it - ly whe 
their ravages have become considerable, that the upper struc. ‘5 


ture falls off, and discovers to view the well conducted indus- 


try of these minute enemies. Nor is it for food alone that 
such havoc is made in our wardrobes: these little depredators 
must construct for themselves a covering and a nest, for * 
which, and the after alterations of which, more materials are 


|| destroyed than would suffice each insect during its short life 


for food, as it is only during the caterpillar state that it seems 
to require its ordinary sustenance. After arriving at its full 
growth, it quits (like the silk worm and other species, ) the 
immediate scene of its previous existence, and retires to some 
crevice or corner to await its change into a state of chrysalis, 
in which it remains nearly three weeks before it finally as-. 
sumes the appearance of the finely-winged moth, under which. 
Essential oils, and many sub- 
stances of very pungent odour, have the effect of destroying 
these moths, as if by suffocation ;—for this purpose nothing 
more is necessary than to introduce into their haunts any 
such substance as camphor, cajeput, turpentine, é&c. ; and it 
is with this view that persons strew their drawers with spices _ 
and strong smelling flowers, and under most cecum 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE RAMBLER.—NUMBER EIGHTEEN. 
MORALITY—HORSE-RACING. 
‘Tumne is a kind of people who, instead of finding 
‘ Sermons in stones, and good in every thing,”’ 
are gifted by nature with a peculiar quickness in perceivingand 
detecting vice and wickedness in every variety of form and com- 
plexion. ‘They have an aptitude in raking and scraping to- 
gether all the bad which is generally mixed up with worldly pur- 
suits and amusements, and of overlooking whatever of good 
may be mingled therewith. Whether this intimate acquaint- 
ance with evil habits and feelings—this familiarity with the 
obliquities of human nature, is to be accounted for upon the 
principle embodied in the shrewd proverb of “sct a thief to 
catch a thief,” ought to be left to people more charitable in 
theix constructions than themselves, or the verdict would not 
be atall flattering. The worst of the matter is, that they claim 
this sharp perception of the vile and vicious as a sort of 
merit, and account it pure stern morality harshly to censure 
what they dislike in the conduct of others. They take 
a one-sided view of all things, try them. according to their 
own standard of propriety, and so decide that they are alto- 
gether right or altogether wrong: they cannot bring them- 
selves to see that “the web of our life is of a mingled yarn, 
good and ill together,” that “our virtues would be proud if 
our faults whipped them not; and our crimes would despair 
if they were not cherished by our virtues.’ This is rather 
too reasonable and philosphical a view of the question for 
them, and in reason and philosophy they profess to place but 
little faith, These very infallible personages have seen or 
heard that there are such things as foolishness and frivolity in 
ball-rooms, and therefore, without taking into account the 
innocent mirth and harmless gaiety which predominate, they 
set down balls as very foolish and frivolous affairs; they have 
seen or heard that there are specks of immorality and disso- 
luteness to be met with in a theatre, and therefore set down a 
theatre as a concentration of all that is dissolute and immoral; 
they have seen or heard that blacklegs, vagabonds, sharpers, 
&c. attend race courses, and therefore set down all that go as 
blacklegs, vagabonds, or sharpers. They are great gener- 
alizers, and account a man who stands and looks at one full- 
blooded horse running against another asa species of monster, 
incapable of discharging the moral and-social duties of society. 
_ There has always been a particularly large quantity of cant 
abroad on thé subject of morality; and the foundation of this 
cant appears to be laid in an erroneous belief of the extreme 
susceptibility of human nature to impressions of either good 
or evil. Men’s morals, like their constitutions, are more 
permanent and durable than is frequently imagined, and 
neither so easily destroyed or mended as mental and medi- 
cal hypochondriaes would have us believe. A man beholds 
a, discreditable action or hears a questionable speech, and is 
no worse for it; or he sees a virtuous action and listens to a 
lecture containing the most excellent advice, and is no better 
for it. ‘This is the case ninety-nine times out of a hundred; 
and it takes a long familiarity with either good or evil to make 
& permanent impression on one with any pretensions to 
stability of character. Nothing can be more childish than to 
hear the advocates or opponents of the stage, for instance, 
endeavour to settle its general tendency by picking out. little 
speeches and sentences either for or against morality; and the 
mistakes to which this habit of looking at details and neglect- 
ing the sum total haye given rise, are very curious. Many a 
play, like a man, has acquired a good character by sound- 
ing words and lip-proféssions only. (An author will make a 
well-meaning peer or potentate declaim upon vice or virtue in 
the abstract, or in cases far removed from common life and 
every-day occurrences, and gain much credit for the excellent 
tendency of his drama ; while Gay’s “ Beggars’ Opera,” which 
exposes in plain language the disgusting selfishness and utter 
want of feeling and principle in characters and amid scenes 
which take place under our very noses, has been more than 
once hissed off the stage for its immorality! So much for 
consistency. 

For my own part I always loved horse-racing, and even 
when a-child, and the qualities of horses were totally unknown 
to me, exhibited an incipient propensity for betting by making 
tiny wagers on the colours of the riders. Since that I have 
seen many ayrace, and never found my health, morals, or 
temper any thing the worse for sodoing. It isa fine sight 
at all times to look upon a gaod horse; but to see one of th 
noblest of a noble species led on to the race-course previous 
to starting, his polished skin glancing and glistening in the sun 
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mated nature ag a poet or painter would wish to behold. 
What fire and expression are in his eye! what a union of 
strength and beauty in his finely moulded limbs! How light 
and elastic is his step—it seems as if it would scarcely crush 
the young grass on which he treads. And then to see him 
matched with another, or others, like himself. The anxiety 
you feel about the fairness of the start—the quickened pulse 
and rapid circulation of the blood during the race, and the 
all-absorbing interest of the final struggle, are indescribable, 
and 1am sorry for those who have never experienced them. But 
then, ery your cold, fish-blooded moralists, this occasions bet- 
ting, and betting is gambling. Such a consequence by no 
means follows; but admit it for the sake of argument. What 
is this tothe gambling that is carried on in Wall-street or other 
high places of Mammon? Is not the cotton trade gambling? 
Are not manufacturing speculations gambling? And is not 
the banking system. gambling, or something worse? Yet 
who ever hears of the immorality of those grave concerns ? 
And as for betting, men will bet on some subject or other, and 
a horse-race is perhaps the very best thing they can exercise 
their talents upon. 


“ Most people, till by losing rendered sager, 
Will back their own opinions by a wager,” 


is true enough, and accordingly men bet on all things—on the 
death or marriage of their friends—on the election of their ma- 
gistrates—on the reconsideration of Mr. Noah’s appointment 
—on their own weight, height, or circumference, or the weight, 
height, or circumference of their neighbours. Then again 
the consistency of some very good people who look with horror 
on the betting of a dollar whether one horse runs faster than 
another, yet who I know invest large sums in lottery experi- 
ments—the worst, because the most foolish species of gambling. | 
But the truth is, the world is made up of people who, as Butler 
RBYS, ? 


‘© Compound for sins they feelinclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 

A volume composed of the lives or anecdotes of celebrated 
race horses would be an interesting study to the naturalist, 
the physiognomist, the craniologist, and the philosopher. A 
race-horse is an intelligent being, and not a mere machine 
urged forward by a man upon its back. Some of them are 
as capricious and fanciful as a fine lady, and some as obstinate 
and self-willed as a doctor of laws; while others again are 
equally as sensible and intelligent as those who bestride them. 
I was intimately acquainted with a horse of this latter descrip- 
tion, well known to all who interest themselves in such con- 


cerns, by the name of Doctor Syntax. On many accounts 
this animal was more remarkable than either the English or| 
American Eclipse, and there were perhaps more romantic and 
eventful incidents in his life than in that of any animal that ever 
started. A horse is termed aged when it is above six years; 
eight or nine years are looked upon as a very long time for him 
to continue on the turf, and twelve are accounted a wonder. 
This horse continued running until the remarkable age of 
sixteen; and had from his natural good-sense, and long and 
extensive experience, acquired a fund of practical information 
and intelligence on racing subjects that was quite remarkable. 
It was curious to observe the coolness and composure with 
which, when winning, he would turn his head and look at 
his straining competitors. Among his other feats he had for 
a great number of years in succession won the principal prize 
at one race-course, (Lancaster.) His owner, who was im- 
mensely rich, and to whom the pecuniary gain arising from 
his winnings was as nothing, had at last determined to with- 
draw him from the turf, but against his better judgment was 
prevailed upon to let him run once more over his favourite 
course, at the same time publicly announcing that, beat or 
beaten, this was to be the last of his races. An intense interest 
was excited, All the knowing ones, who considered him too 
far “declined into the vale of years,” bet against him, while 
the ignorant country people, who used with affectionate fami- 
liarity to term him “the st Dvctor,” were his supporters. | 
Several fine young horses, many of which had not seen the 

light of day, and others were not thought of when the vener- 

able Doctor was in his prime, were entered to contend with 

him. The race began, and though he could have left them, 

or such as them, far behind in his best days, time had evidently 

done its work upon him. He kept the lead, however, until 


2 ght of, and betters bi 
gle was short but decisive, and t 
more passed the goal a winner, though by the veriest 
Then were the tongues of the multitude unloosed, their 
opened, and forth 
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while the animal staggered, or went forward a little way by 
the force of his impetus, and then fell to the earth! He was 
immediately bled, recovered, was decorated with ribbons, anc 
led off the course as ‘much an object of universal attenti 
and as deservedly so, as Alexander the Great, when h ‘entered 
Babylon. Best of quadrupeds! long and gratefully will he 
be remembered by his backers and admirers. He now passes 
the remainder of a green old age amid the zich park scenery 
which Washington Irving so well describes. 1 hope this long 
episode will be forgiven by the readers of this paper. Let 
them not look down upon it, because the subject of it 

horse. In numerous qualities, not only physical but nice m 
he was infinitely superior to many a biped, whose memoirs 
are obtruded upon the public in two volumes octavo. 

In the accompaniments of horse-racing the courses here are 
yet far behind those in England, that is, in the neatness and 
cleanliness of places of refreshment, Ii ‘is really a pleasant 
sight over the water to see a race-course, with its rows of 
white tents and fluttering colours, almost like the encamp- 
ment of a small army. Each of these tents is divided into 
snug compartments, and its occupiers are concealed from the 
general gaze by linen as white as snow; and tea and coffee, and 
all sorts of refreshments, are comfortably provided, instead 
of swallowing bad spirits or worse wine, standing at a dirty _ 
bar, and jostled on all sides by others making their demands, 
One great cause of the difference is, that here respectable fe- 
males generally do not go to races—there they do. A person 
bent upon drawing inferences would make this out to bea 
good or bad sign of the state of society, either one way or the- 
other. It is no such thing, but a mere difference of custom, 
There a lady goes to a race-course just the same as one here 
goes to Niblo’s or Castle garden, and is as comfortably accom- 


‘One universal shout thore rush’d, 
Louder than the loud ocean; like a crash 
Of echoing thunder!” 


all 


| modated. It is perhaps to be regretted that this is not the 


case here, as their presence materially contributes to pre- 
serve that order and decency, which are apt to be infringed 
when a large body of men get together, with no such check 
}upon them. ‘The distance of the Long Island course from 
this city perhaps occasioned their absence in the first instance, 
and its being now looked upon in the light of an impropriety, 
will very likely perpetuate it. 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CITARACTERS. — 


THE RIGHT REVEREND REGINALD HEBER, D.D. 
; Late Bishop of Calcutta, ) 
In presenting to our readers this brief sketch of the life and 
labours of this truly christian prelate and accomplished scho~ 
lar, it is our design to draw their attention to the extremely 
interesting particulars of his life, coupled as they are with his 
short but arduous exertions in his pastoral capacity in British 
India, a copious and authentic account of which is new pre- 
paring for the press in this city, written by Mrs. Heber, and 
to which our imperfect notice may afford some preparatory in- 
formation as to the engaging and edifying materials which 
are at the disposal of a biographer so well qualified for the task 
as the lady is represented to be who has undertaken the office, 
Reginald Heber, second bishop of Calcutta, was the son of 
the Rev. Reginald Heber, of Marton, in Yorkshire, England, _ 
and was born April twenty-first, 1783, at Malpas, in Cheshire, 
where his father was then possessed of a living. His mother 
was the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Allanson, of Yorkshire. He 
may be said, therefore, “to be of Levitical descent.” From’ 
his earliest childhood he gave promise of those christian graces 
with which he was afterwards so richly endowed. The Bible 
was the book which he read with the most avidity, and from 
this early application of his powers he laid the foundation of 
that masterly knowledge of the scriptures, which he after- 
wards possessed, and to which nearly all his future reading 
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near the winning-post the last time round, when his strength 
began to fail him and the others were evidently gaining ground ;| 
one in particular was within a head of him; the noble crea- 
ture saw this and exerted himself, of his own free will, to the 
uttermost—for he was a high-minded horse and stopped on the 
instant if either whip or spur was applied to him—he would 


as he moves gracefully along, is as glorious a picture of ani- 
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not run “upon compulsion.” Of the vast multitude assembled 
every man, held his breath, and not a sound was to be heard— 


was made directly or indirectly to contribute. At the gram- 
mar-school of Whitchurch he received the elementary rudi- 
ments of a classical education, from which he was removed to 
the care of a clergyman, who took charge of a select, number 
of pupils, for the purpose of preparing them for college. In the 
year 1800 he was admitted into Brazen-nose College, Oxford. 
After pursuing his studies at this ancient seat of learning for 
one year, he obtained the chancellor’s prize for a Latin poem, 


a 


Se 


“quitted the university, retaining all his native modesty, and 


of Europe as were at that time open to the English traveller. 


‘enter upon the arduous and dangerous situation he was called 


-before the public, written with the pen of a poet, and the 


‘Carmen Seculare,” which, as the od ictio 
eighteen, raised the highest expectations of his! ure success, 
anticipations which were more than realized by his splendid 


‘ Palestine,” produced in'1803, written for the prize poem of 
The success of this production was unprecedent- || 


“that year. 
ed. It was not merely read at the college, rewarded by a medal, 
printed for the benefit of admiring friends, and then forgot- 
ten, but it was set to music by an eminent professor, by many 
it was committed to memory, and it was generally read. An 
English essay on the “Sense of Honour,” for which he also 
received the prize, completed his academic honours, and he 


bearing with him the love and esteem of his cotemporaries. 
From that moment to the day of his death,” says Sir Ed- 
ward West, the chief justice of Bombay, “ his course was one 
track of light, the admiration of Britain and India.” 

From Brazen-nose College he was elected toa fellowship of 
All-souls, and soon afterwards went abroad, to visit such parts 


Accompanied by a friend, he made the tour of Germany, Rus- 
sia, and the Crimea, keeping a journal, which was submitted 
on his return to that distinguished traveller, Dr. Clarke, who 
urged its publication. The modesty of Mr. Heber would not 
yield to this request, and Dr. Clarke availed himself of several 
of its passages, which were appended as notes to the doctor's 
own travels; (the entire journal, however, will be published in 
the forthcoming life of Bishop Heber, which we have before 
alluded to as being prepared by his widow. 

Having returned to England, he was presented to the living 
of Hodnet, in the county of Salop. He married Amelia, the 
daughter of Dr. Shipley, the late dean of St. Asaph, and 
thenceforward willingly devoted himself to the duties of a 
parish priest, a charge he faithfully performed, assiduously 
visiting his parishioners, and endearing himself to all ranks of 
society by his affectionate and truly charitable disposition. 
The poor at Hodnet were his especial care; he was their ad- 
viser and their friend; and no better proof of his excellence 
can be offered, than in describing the general grief which per- 
vaded this little parish when the news of his premature death 
reached them, which is said to be “as if each inhabitant had 


again lost their friend and director.” 

Active, however, as the life of Mr. Heber was, it was still a 
studious one. Though his congregation were for the most part 
unlettered, his sermons are represented as being peculiarly rich, 
flowing, and metaphysical, conveyed in appropriate language 
to suit the capacity of his auditors, and full of that scriptural 
knowledge which ever formed one of his chiefest attainments. 

From 1808 to 1815, he became known to the reading pub- 
lie by some critical essays, furnished to the Quarterly Review, 
both theological and literary, and an admirable ordination 
sermon, printed at the request of the late bishop of Chester, 
before whom it was delivered. In 1822 he published the life 
of Jeremy Taylor, with a review of his writings; a work 
which is alone sufficient to carry hisname to posterity. About 
the same time he was called to fill the eminent post of preacher 
at Lincoln’s Inn, an office never conferred but on acknow- 
fedged talent. This appointment necessarily brought him to 
the metropolis for a portion of the year, and afforded a wider 
field for the display of his abilities ; the result was his nomina- 
tion to the bishopric of Calcutta, which had suddenly become 
vacant by the death of Dr. Middleton. Yet not rashly nor 
unadvisedly did he assume the functions of this high episcopal 
office. He at first declined the proffered elevation; at length, 
after the deliberation of a week, he accepted the great work, 
from an imperious sense of duty alone, and determined to 


upon to fill, with the fullest sense of its responsibility. 


On his arrival at Calcutta every demonstration of kindness 
and respect was shown him, and the happiest results weal 
anticipated from the i influence and exertions of such a character 
amongst the mixed population of that extensive country. He 
succeeded in conciliating the affections of all classes, and pro- 
duced a reverence for his sacred calling not usually awarded 
to the christian minister in this seat of luxury and splendour. 
We cannot trace him through the multifarious occupations 
which now engaged his attention, rendered more arduous by 
the infant state of the episcopal establishment there, and the 
general laxity of religious principles even amongst the Euro- 
pean settlers. It will be sufficient to say that they were per- 
formed with a zeal and fidelity which produced the most 
beneficial effects on those to whom his labours were directed. 
In 1824 he performed his first visitation to the upper provinces; 
a journal of this long and interesting pilgrimage is already 


graphic power of a painter, combined with the most fervent 


pinently iad Bishop Heber through his short but 
useful career. 

In 1826 he again departae “a. Calcutta for the visitation 
Madras and the south of India. He reached Trechinoply 
on the first of April of the same year, having performed a 
greater part of his intended visits; on Easter Sunday, on the 
third of the same month, he preached, and afterwards held a 
confirmation inthe fortchurch. Having returned home warm 
and exhausted with his labours, he took a cold bath before 
breakfast. The attendant thinking he remained longer than 
usual in the bath, entered the apartment and found him pros- 
trate in the water. The alarm was given, and medical aid 
immediately procured, but the vital principle was extinct. 
A vessel had burst upon the brain, attributed to the sudden 
plunge into the cold water in his then excited state. 

He was buried on the north side of the altar of St. John’s 
church, at. Trechinoply, and every demonstration of respect 
was shown to his memory by the three presidencies of India. 
Sepulchral monuments were erected at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, and it was determined to found a scholarship for the 
last named presidency at the college in Calcutta, to be called 
Bishop Heber’s scholarship. H.* 
ig 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF GENIUS. 


Tue term genius, in its general acceptation, has been de- 
fined “as being the talent or aptitude we receive from nature 
for excelling in any one thing,” a definition we shall adopt in 
our remarks on the subject, confining ourselves more particu- 
larly to the influence it exerts over the individual possessor of 
the faculty. 

The ramifications of geniusare as diversified as is the nature 
of the beings in whom we see it embodied. We find it in the 
dark ages illumining the confined circle of human knowledge, 
enlarging the orbit, and spreading by its influence every use- 
ful and ornamental art. In more refined periods we see it 
combining the known with novelty, and producing by such 
combination the most pleasing and elevating knowledge the 
mind is capable of attaining. With the ancients its influence 
spread (like the orb it may be compared with) light, and life, 
and vigour over all their undertakings, Embodied in its 


»|| favoured possessors of those periods, genius gave energy to 


the statesman, courage to the warrior, and magnanimity to 
the patriot. 

In literature and the arts, it raised for itself shrines at which 
succeeding ages have offered up the incense of fervent admi- 
ration and devotion, which will remain as splendid monu- 
ments to attest its power, until language shall be extinct, or 
intellect cease to be the God-like attribute of man. 

While cursorily noticing its general advantages, the inven- 
tive powers of genius may well claim ourattention. Whata 
vast and luminous field is here opened for our admiration and 
eulogy! The catalogue of inventions in science and in art, 
which owe their sole existence to genius, would fill volumes 
in detailing. We cannot turn to the most trifling minutie of 
necessary comfort, nor to the refined enjoyments of luxury 
and of taste, but all are the results of this creative faculty, 
enriching and enlarging the resources of civilized man. 

Thus connected as genius is, with every pleasurable feeling 
and with all useful acquirements, it is not surprising that its 
effects have been go highly valued. The ancients awarded to 
genius divine honours and unfeigned devotion, and the later 
ages of the world have not been deficient in their acknowledg- 
ments to the bright emanations from the same glorious faculty. 

We now proceed to trace its effects on the individual pos- 
sessor. The proud depository of genius rises above his 
fellow-men, sublimated by the ctheraak qualities of which he 
is composed, He 


“ Glances from heaven to eatth, from earthto heaven, 
And, as imagination bodies forth, 

The ‘forms of things unknown,"’ his mighty power 
“Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothings 

A local habitation and a name.’ 


A mind thus endowed appropriates the whole world and its 
productions to its own especial use, and entering into the vast 
arena of “nature’s God,” it discovers beauties which do not 
strike inferior minds. It clothes in the fervid colours of its 
own imagination every scene it witnesses, every circumstance 
with which it is attended—thus creating for itself an existence 
more elevated and more exquisite than is allotted to the dulland 
senseless sso "9g who toils out his meed of days in uniform 
monot heered by the bright illuminations of this 
splendid ae ‘Tf devoted to the exclusive pursuit of science 
and mere sons howeextatic wil sometimes be its 
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gratification when its inventive powers have solved some 


hitherto undiscovered mystery in the phenomena of nature, 
wherewith to enrich the stores of science, or has perfected 
some mighty undertaking which will rank his name among 
the illustrious benefactors of the whole human race! 

Before closing this portion of the subject, we may notice 
the distinction between true genius and that false and glitter- 
ing assumption of it, the prevalent characteristic of our age. 

These pretended claimants to the aspirations of true genius 
have indeed some of the brilliant traits which distinguish the 
legitimate possessors of the faculty, and which are well calcu- 
lated to dazzle and beguile the “ million,” but like imitations 
of the purer metals, they cannot pass the analyzation of pro- 
per tests without discovering their alloy. They have, it is 
true, their scintillations, but like the meteoric. track, which 
sometimes illumines the northern. horizon, they gitar but fer 
the moment 

* And leave not arack behind.”* 

We now proceed to consider the disadvantages attached to 
the possession of genius, more particularly when coupled 
with an enthusiastic imagination, or when not regulated by 
those strong principles of moral government which every man 
is called upon to exert in his intercourse through life. 

The subject is a painful one, and the propositions we are 
about to adopt are at variance with generally received opinions 
on this head; but convinced of this melancholy truth, we 
venture fearlessly on the task, referring to facts recorded in 
the imperishable pages of history i in bee 2 igh = the principles 
we shall endeavour to substantiate. 

Shakspeare, with his usual felicity, has beautifully said that 


‘*Spirits are not finely touched 

But to fine issues ; nor nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 
But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 


Fey the glor: of a creditor, 

th thanks and use.” 

Were such effects the constant attendants on genius, we Peed 
not expend much matter in illustrating the disadvantages at: 
tached to the character. 

The possessor of this faculty we have already er{leavoured 

to depict. Imaginative in the highest sense the terin is capa- 
ble of bearing, he revels in the indulgencies of his own ctea- 
tive fancy with unrestrained indulgence. Forming for him- 
self an existence of his own, he cannot, during the delirium 
of enthusiastic feeling, descend to mix with those grosser 
materials which compose this sublunary state of things, Shrink~ 
ing with fastidious delicacy from the common fransactions of 
life, unless as far as necessity may compel him, he contractsa 
morbid sensibility of feeling, an excited irritability of tempera- 
ment, so.at variance with the equable tenor e cagd tothe © 
holding our just position in society, that we may use the 
simple but expressive language of Burns, and say, “It is not 
easy to imagine a more helpless state than his whose poetic 
fancy unfits him for the world, and whose character as a 
scholar gives him some title to the politesse of life.” 
_ Another disadvantage attendant on genius is the constant 
danger there is of the possessor’s soating at every thing with- 
in the reach of thought or action, however unqualified he may 
be, by the want of preparatory education or deep reflection ; 
his rashness, like the fabled Phacton, incites him to attempt 
the most daring tasks, exposing him not unfrequently to simi- 
lar defeat and contempt. Hence the absurd theories, which 
mystify rather than enlighten science; hence the visionary 
and multifarious creeds which distract the calm inquirer after 
truth, and from hence too frequently occur those mental aber- 
rations, the melancholy attendants on wild and unyestrained 
genius! It is also liable, from its pruriency of imagination 
to, overrate its actual value; measuring itself by an inflated 
standard, and viewing things only through one distorted me- 
dium, it assumes an altitude of perfection or of consequence, 
which only renders its foibles and its follies more glaringly 
defective. While mounted on this self-elected pinnacle, scorn- 
ing the trammels of society, and maintaining its own misan- 
thropic superiority, it becomes a mask for ridicule to aim its 
shafts at, and an object on which morality may apply its well- 
ered censure. 

The frequent immorality ay genius, unless prevented by 
the strong counteracting principles we have before named, is 
well deserving of a passing notice, With imaginations heated be 
to excess, and judgments perverted, it surely cannot be argued 5 


\that the moral temperament of the man can be equally cool as 


those calm, steady individuals, who pass tranquilly through 
life, unvisited by its brilliant irradiations, unmoved by its se- 

uetive powers. The mere fact of the contempt which genius, 
not duly regulated, most generally feels for received opinions; 
may establish the position, that its possession, when unrestrain- 
ed, leads to demoralizing effects. 
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__ alike for the preservation of integrity of character and. inde- 


trades, yet was starved to death. Tasso struggled through a 
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It may be contended that the mind, which is constantly 
émployed in the contemplation of every thing beautiful in na- | 
ture and valuable in art, cannot but be touched with the subli- 
mity attached to such subjects, and will be restrained from, 
rather than incited ¢o, any dereliction from virtue. ‘The argu- 
ments we have before adduced are here equally applicable, 
only viewing these objects with enthusiastic ardour and at- 
tachment; appropriating them but to one studied end, and 
considering them only as the works of supereminent excel- 
lence, or as fertile sources for developing the faculty it pos- 
sesses, there is great danger of losing sight of any reference 
to that almighty power, which has created, and from whom is 
derived the pre-eminence of perfection so admired; looking 
also too frequently to natural causes, and straying amid a mul- 
titude of ingenious, yet wild theories, the revealed author of 
all things is neglected, and a reverence is consequently lost for 
the observance of those laws which have been accepted as the 
divine guide for all mankind. 

The characteristics we have already traced as attached to 
genius are also at variance with that prudent and orderly at- 
tention to our interests in this life, which is indispensable 


_ pendence of mind. Its poverty is proverbial, | 
‘ Genius is praised, but hungry lives and cold,” 

is the melancholy truth described by Gray. ‘ Wits live men 

know not how, and at last die obscurely, men know not i 
where,” is the sarcastic remark of the sage Roger Ascham. | 
Unaceustomed to sober calculation, or to a just appreciation of} 
the gifts of fortune, the possessor of genius is either heed- 
iessly extravagant when fortune smiles upon him, or oppress- 
ed with disgust and disappointment when deprived of the ad- 
vantages which wealth bestows; he becomes consequently 
overpowered by a morbid inactivity, and sinks under the 
weight of these combined feelings, the a own weak- 
ness and imbecility. To all these may be added the contume- 
ly and neglect, to which even the most acknowledged geniuses 
have been exposed; a glance at the lives of a few celebrated 
men, in various ages, will fully establish this melancholy fact. 

Homer, we are informed, was an itinerant ballad monger. 
Pilauius tarned a mill for his subsistence. Terence was sold | 
asaslave. Paul Borghese; the Italian poet, knew fourteen | 


life of poverty, and laboured at times under mental aberration. 
Cameens ended his days in an almshouse. Cervantes suf 
& fered imprisopment and numerous slights, and at length died 
of want. Corneille endured all the ills of poverty and ne- 
slect. Racine left his family in such distress that they were | 
afterwards supported by a pension. Milton has only been ap-| 
preciated by the age which succeeded him. Spenser, the ad-| 
mired Spenser, died neglected and in want. Ben Jonson 
suffered numerous hardships. Fléfcher, a cotemporary au-| 
thor, says of him, 
«6 Poorly poor man he lived, poorly poor man he died.”* 
Crichton (the admirable) lived on the supply of a day, and} 
died in a midnight brawk Butler was never master of fifty 
pounds. Dryden struggled through a life of indigence. Lee} 
was confined four years ina mad house. Deckan, Cotton, 
and Lloyd, all suffered much from want, and all died in a} 
prison. Savage is a striking example of ill-directed genius. || 
Churchill died a beggar. Bickerstaff fled for debt. Collins 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. _ 


———— 
<= 


THE METAPHYSICS OF MUSIC, 
AND THEIR ACCORDANCE WITH MODERN PRACTICE, 
IN THREE PARTS—PART THE FIRST. 


‘) say silver sound, because musicians sound for silver.’? 
Wen you ever at a concert? If you ever were, the lines 
of your expressive physiognomy must have been “ worth the 
marking’? As you observed the nimble bows of the musi- 
cians dance, and quiver, and bound, upon the tortured strings, 
the conceit of the player, the affectation of the amateur, the 
nonchalance and lassitude of the fashionable lounger, the men 
with pale stone faces, looking half asleep, like busts, the la- 
dies attentive by-starts, and then, ever and anon, relapsing 
into chit-chat; until vainly trusting for impunity to the noise 
of a “tutti,” in some pitiless overture, they are at once be- 
trayed, by some sudden pause of a bar, which the composer 
(who: cannot bimself tell why) has interposed at so inconve- 
nient a juncttire. As you gazed upon all these things, I sus- 
pect your countenance must have discovered some distin- 
guishing signs of lurking scepticism as to the merits of so 
strange ascene. Do not be alarmed—the matter is between 
ourselves. Far be it from me to attempt to seduce you into 


|| putting. your tmprimatur upon any set of unfashionable 


opinions. That is not your way—still one cannot help think- 
ing, that had doubts and difficulties not been sticking like a 
remora to the bottom of your understanding, you would ere 


\this have put forth an unanswerable exposition of the subli- 


mities of modern music, You must own it is strange, that 
the admirers and cultivators of modern science have not in- 
vented any thing like a consistent theory of musical expres- 
sion—nay, that the vague ideas of most writers on music, 
with relation to its expression, embody the very principles, 
which in their full extent are most inimical to modern prac- 
tice. Nor will it be less odd, if musical reasoners, as well as 
composers, have just admitted into their works meanin: 
enough to show their abuse of those laws upon which it is 
naturally founded. To come, however, to the point. 

Music may be briefly defined to be the poetry of sound. It 
seems to be agreed on all hands, that its province and end is 
to express poetically, by means of inarticulate sound, certain 
passions and feelings meident te human nature. This is in- 
volved both in.the practice and phraseology of all musical peo- 
ple. From the earliest times, the lover has interested his mis- 
tress, and the generabexrcited his troops, by means of music 


|/and song ; and composers have, from time immemorial, affixed 


to their compositions, words~and expressions of direction, 
which imply that the pieces to be played either have, or pre- 
tend to have, some connexion with the feelings of the auditor. 
We have as many marginal hints as in a German tragedy, 
and much to the same purpose, and generally quite as much 
needed. “Now if a tune is to be “amaroso,” or ‘“ maestoso,” 
or “agitato,” or “ pastorale,” or “spiritoso ;” in plain English, 
if musical sound is to express sentiment or passion, it can only 
do so in one of these two ways. Hither the notes singly, or 
in some known combinations, must, as words are, be under- 
stood to be arbitrary signs of the things to be expressed by 
them; or else they must express passions and feelings by 
copying so nearly, that the likeness may be recognised, those 
sounds which nature has appropriated to the expression of 


{rhythmical regularity ; he is to conform 


passed most of his life in want, and died reduced to mental || those passions and feelings. The first of these modes-has 
imbecility. Stnollet suffered innumerable privations, and died |} never, I believe, been contended for. Arbitrary significations 
neglected ina foreign country. Goldsmith gained but a pre- have indeed been attempted, by fanciful individuals, to be 
carious subsistence. Paul Hifferman died-of a jaundice, || affixed to the peculiarities of the tones of different musical in- 
brought on by want. Chatterton committed suicide, sup-|/struments; but these fancies have not been generally received. 
posed to proceed from censure and neglect. Kirk White fell||To the notes or divisions of notes of the musical scale, how- 
a martyr to the same refinement and sensibility. The fate Fl ever, meanings of this sort have been never attributed. 
Burns is well known. We will not extend the catalogue fur- | Crotchets and quavers have never been invested with the pow- 
ther; the life of nearly every man of genius would furnish ers of letters; neither have they been made to stand for whole 
materials to support the proposition we hare adopted. In the || words, like the characters of the Chinese alphabet. It should 
present day there is not, perhaps, so much neglect and apathy || seem then, that if melody is expressive at all, it must be so by 
exhibited towards struggling genius as formerly, yet how few, | imitation—and by imitation” of that which is sufficiently fami- 
even in this boasted age of liberality, attain the eminence they || liar to the mizids of men in general, to render likely a general 
aspire to. Viewing, then, the manifest disadvantages attach- || recognition of the resemblance. That peculiar intonations of 
ed to the possession of this faculty, it may perhaps be assert- Hcicee in the expressions of certain passions and feelings, are 
ed, that mere rational intellect is a hiher blessing than the | r 

gift of genius, however splendid. * D. 


common not only to whole nations, but, with some varieties, 
to mankind in general, is a fact that experience teaches. It is 
: observable, too, that of all others, the people whose language 
A NOBLE REPLY.—The cardinal Dubois once sent for Bou- || has least variety of natural intonation, have been the least suc- 


don, an emment surgeon, to perform a very serious operation. sful in music—I mean the French. The tones as well as 
The cardinal on seeing him enter the room, said to him, “You ||the looks of love, jealousy, anger, revenge, joy, or despair, 
must not expect, sir, to treat me im the rough manner you treat || need only to be exhibited by the actor, tobe at once felt and 
those poor wretches at the hospital.» « My lord,” replied M.||known. Tones, in fact, are of as great consequence as words, 
Boudon, “every one of those poor wretches, as your eminence | ¥ 
is pleased to call them, is a cardinal in my eyes.» >| 


on, that the me: 
is to be ascertained. 
a servile one. The musician, like the 
limitations ; and, above all, to impart a poetic: 
his euphonic delineations, without overstepping d 
of nature. He is to marry the poetical to the natu 
sound, neither dividing the substance nor con 
persons; a delicate task, and one which “exalts 
musician into a poet. He is a bard who exp 
musical instead of articulate sounds; and, 
sitions, we must learn to sing or play, or else 
to us by those who can. 


It is this poetical imitation of the natural tones of passion, 
which is the origin and essence of musical expression. Other 
imitations have indeed been introduced into modern composi- 
tion ; but they do not deserve the name of expression, and are 
of a nature totally dissimilar. 
most part, upon the peculiar tone of the instrument employed, 
and not upon abstract resemblance, as the poetical imitation 
of the rises and falls of passion must do. Thus we havé 
storm-pieces for the piano-forte, in which the lower keys are 
rumbled into a sort of thunder, and the higher “ tipped’ 
to resemble drops of rain or hail. We have shrill fac-similes 
of the whistling of birds, and battles, in which the great-drum 
is thumped for cannon, and the kettle-drum rattled in the 
manner of galloping of horses; but to what do all these pecu- 
liarities amount? Why, to a proof that a piano-forte can’ 
rumble something like distant thunder, and “drip, drip,” as 
Mr, Coleridge would say, like “ water-drops;” that an octave- 
flute is not very unlike the whistle of a bird, and the percus- 
sion of a double-drum nearly as bad a8 the “report of a cul- 
verin.”? They delineate no passion, nor can they excite any, 
excepting indirectly, and by chance. The curiosity they gra- 
tify is trifling, and it can only be once gratified. One reason 
certainly, why compositions of this sort must please a certain. 
class of hearers, is their artful and complicated mechanism— 
but more of this by and by. 


Harmony is, or ought to be, the handmaid of melody, It 
cannot be denied, however, that it includes in itself the power 
of pleasurable excitement. For proof of the existene 
excitement we may appeal to facts. The sound of 
harp, for instance, is pleasing, merely from the choi ; 
wits in which they are produced is the work of chance. 
excitement would seem to be direct, and to act strongly 
the nerves as a stimulus. Indeed, sounds produced simulta- 
neously, for the most part, act strongly upon the nerves. The 
excitement caused by discords, however, is disagreeable, and 
with some persons so violently efficient as to induce that ner- 
vous afiection, called “teeth on edge.” In Mozart, when a 
child, it produced convulsions: That chord and discord are 
only varieties of nervous vibration, seems pretty evident, in 
the fact, that those who are incapable of pleasure from the 
one, are also nearly, in a like degree, insensible of pain from 
ithe other. ‘The excitation from harmony has likewise, in 
some instances, been known to have brought on fainting and 
stupor, with persons of an irritable temperament. - From all 
this it appears to follow, then, that the pleasure arising from 
harmony, be it as intense as it will, is a bodily rather than a 
mental pleasure. It is a dram taken by the ear, only the e3 
hilaration is transient like that of the nitrous oxide. It do 
not act through the intellect, but goes directly to the nervous 
system. We must be allowed, therefore, to conclude, that the 
pleasure of harmony is inferior in its nature to that of melody; 
and that melody ought not to be sacrificed to it, nor put be- 
neath it, as has long been the case. The invention of coun-- 
terpoint has so far been eo bane of melody. The mathema- 
tical has over-run the poetical. The mechanical has overlaid 
the intellectual. Nor is this to be wondered at. The thing is 
capable both of explanation and excuse, : 

It is asserted somewhere by Rousseau, no mean judge of 
such matters, that the musical world maybe divided into 
three classes—Those who are capable of feeling the intellec- 
tual part.of music, who are generally men’ with something of 
a poetical temperament, and no very correct ear for harmony; 
—Those who have an ear for harmony, and a taste for harmo- 
nious arrangement, but whose feelings are not excited by ex- 
pressive melody, and who are, for the most part, men deficient 
in imagination; and lastly, Those who unite these two quali- 
fications—a class, says Rousseau, rather rare. In this judg- 
ment of the celebrated citizen of Geneva, I must own that my 
limited observation, as far as it goes, strongly inclines me to 


inasmuch as by varying them, a sentence of praise may bel|concur. Now, if this idea he founded in truth, the conse- 
-turned ay one of irony, loyp into Tidicule, and rage into hu-||quent changes in the world of music are of natural opeur- 
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They, in fact, depend, for the 
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dis : counterpoint and of the present ac- 
in of musical notation, the science (if science it 
) of music was limited to the composition and 


mple airs. The harmonies, when har- 


r finest old airs be as modern as some contend, the 
‘indiffer , ce of the bards who composed them, to harmonious 
accompaniment, is almost incredible. _They must of necessity 
have been aware of the improved arrangement. of harmonies, 
and of the passion for that arrangement, which had then 
been spread, chiefly by the ministers of religion, over all 
Europe. Yet so little have the minds of the poets, who con- 
ceived those melodies, condescended to invest themselves in 
the trammedls of science, that of those exquisite remains, there 
are few which do not violate some of the rules of composition, 
and scarcely any which, without injury to the melody, admit 
of a moderately full or scientific accompaniment. Be this, 
however, as it may, it is clear enough that the number of the} 
individuals who lived either by the composition or performance} 
of those airs, could not have been great, and in all likelihood 
was small. The whole of the known music about that period 
would, perhaps, not equal in bulk the thousandth part of the 
composition of the last ten years ; and probably not one of the 
composers was the author of as many of those imperishable 
melodies as would fill a modern folio second page. The reli- 
sious music of the ages prior to the invention of counterpoint, 
would seem to have been very deficient, It was necessarily 
simple; and where all passions save that of devotion were 
forbidden, melody naturally became either monotonous or un- 
impassioned ; at last, probably both, 

Tn this state of things counterpoint and the phrenzy for 
complete harmony, which to this hour is only subsiding, effect- 
éd a radical and total change. A new order of men, that is to 
say, Rousseau’s second class, became, from their numbers, and 
from the endless variety of which the description of music 
they cultivated is susceptible, the lords of the ascendant. 
The power of employing a multiplicity of voices and of in- 
struments in chapels and cathedrals, was immediatel; tumed 
(o account, The church was omnipotent ; and the “Maestro 
di Capella” was only another name for the best musician in 
the place. The expressive but simple airs of the obscure 

bards, whoin all countries have composed what is called “na- 
tional melody,” were at once buried under an avalanche of 


|| wily declamations of politics, as well as the grace and majesty 


motets, canons, masses, requiems, anthems, hymns, psalms, 
and chorusses. To these were quickly added fugues, sym- 
phonies, sonatas, duetts, quartetts, quintetts, and all the varie- 
ties of what has been called “ chamber-music.” It is a mis- 
take to imagine that the complication of harmony has been a 
taste gradually acquired. It was a phrenzy sudden and irre- 
sistible, both from its novelty and from the’real effects it is 
capable of producing. Those with the truest feeling of mu- 
sical expression were naturally more or less captivated, like 
others, by the excitement of harmonious accompaniment, 
Those whose feelings were in the ear alone, rushed forward to 
claim er for the elaborate and injurious additions 
wuhieiftoeet ed with such effect their grosser sensations. Sci- 
énee too was formally enlisted in the service; and mathema- 
ans, wit neither ear nor feeling, eagerly caught at conse- 
quence in a department where they had never dreamed of 
shining. The elegantly}tumned sentiment of Heinsius, “ Har- 
monie pater est mamerus,” was carried to its full extent. 
Some of the wonderfully elaborate movements of the early 
harmonists show the extremes to which this mania carried 
them. Doubtless these harmonies were crude and harsh, and 
often barbarous, and later sciénce has done much in sweeten- 
ing their discordant chords, and refining their awkward modu- 
lations. Still as the knowledge of harmoniesyhas extended, 
it is undeniable that harmonious composition has, upon the 
whole, been simplified. Hasse, Vinci, and Sebastian Bach, 
and then Handel, began to improve and polish the melody so 
neglected by their predecessors ; and, as Dr. Burney expresses 
it, to “thin the ALE stam that, like untrimmed under- 
wood, choked up and smothered what they were meant to adorn, 


When Godfrey de Bouloign, the great champion of the cru- 
saders, was inaugurated king of Jerusalem, he was offered a 
crown, which he meekly declined, saying, that he would never 
wear a crown of gold in the place where his Saviour had worn} 

‘a. crown of thorns. 

An ivory turner in London has just made his fortune in a 
singular manner ; in sawing in two the tooth of an elephant, 
he found in the centre of ita diamond worth 13,0001, sterling, 
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[thousand copies, 


THE NEW=-YORK MIRROR. 

Newspapers.—There is not an engine wielded by human 
hands which can, in extent of power and certainty of execu- 
tion, compare with the public press. The abstract specula- 
tions of philosophy, the unerring deductions of science, the 


of eloquence, the fanciful creations of poetry, and the sober 
realities of life, are all, by its sole agency, converted into tan- 
gible and perceptible forms, impressed upon durable mate- 
rials, multiplied at will without number, distributed through 
whole populations, scattered far and wide to every corner of 
the earth, and even handed down to ages yet unborn. But 
that we are rendered familiar with this potent instrument, and 
come to regard it with the same indifference as, in ordinary 
moments, we gaze upon the spacious ‘sky, the boundless 
ocean, and indeed upon creation entire, we would start in 
astonishment at the immense influence which it exercises 
upon ourselves, and mankind in general. There are some in- 
dividuals, and those public men, who have professed to disre- 
gard the newspapers, and to be careless of their contents—of 
their praise or censure. Such professions are either false, 
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The “ American Tract Society.” The whole number of 

tracts printed during the last year is upward of five millions 

and two hundred thousand, and since the formation of the sb- 
at - 


ciety twenty millions and three hundred and forty-one thou- 
sand. Whol ber aoe printed, one hundred and 
eighty-six millions and a half! a 

American Home Missionary Society.” This society has 
assisted five hundred churches during the last year, and em- 
ployed three hundred missionaries. Two or three hundred 
sunday schools have been established. 

“School Societies.” These presented an unusual display 
of infancy and childhood, slowly ripening under the foster 
care of education and morality. The number of pupils was 
immense, and offered a delightful prospective of future use 
fulness and intelligence. is; Se 

“ General Union for promoting the observance Sab- 
bath.” Resolutions were passed inciting the mem to con- 
tinued exertions in behalf of the cause for which they had | 
united. The Rev. Dr. Cox submitted the following additional 
resolation : $ 

“That the members of this society being conscientious- 
ly opposed, as citizens of a free country, and as christians, 


or the result of conceited stupidity and self-deception, No 
man can or,should be insensible to assertions which go abroad 
to thousands of his fellow-men, and which must, more or 
less, operate on their minds to his benefit or his injury. Itis 
true that these vehicles of varied information and endless 
novelty are frequently made subservient to the advancement 
of the basest objects, and exhibit levity of the most disgust- 
ing character, ignorance the most unblushing, and virtue 
not the most unquestionable, But this is an abuse—and to 
its toleration we must submit rather than to a censorship, or 
entire diimcion of so generally useful and necessary an 
organ of the body politic. These evils will, in most cases, 
produce a re-action sooner or later, and thus destroy them- 
selves, The good, however, remains; it is felt in the diffusion 
of useful information, in the general spirit of active intelligence 
which it creates and fosters, and in the more noble interest in 
public affairs, which, when ably conducted, it will never fail 
toinspire. Deep must be the regret of those who perceive— 
and who can fail to perceive?—the frequent abuses which 
creep into the press, even in this enlightened country ; the low 
scurrility, the unpardonable levity, the indiscriminate and 
parasitical sycophancy, the bare-faced ignorance and even 
illiterate vulgarity, which too-often deface end disgrace come 
of our largest sheets, We cannot conceive a situation more 
trying and responsible than that of the editor of an exten- 
sively circulated diary. It is in his power to deal forth good 
or ill to the community, to infuse a spirit of virtue, morality, 
anda love of knowledge, or to pamper the spirit of detraction, 
lend his countenance to the most debasing immorality, diffuse 
a depraved taste in letters, encourage laxity of conduct, and 
even open violation of the laws. Is this picture overstrained ? 
It is easy to point out the proofs. But ours is not the painful 
task. «The judgment of the public may slumber for a while, 
but it must overtake the guilty. 


Benevolent and Religious Societies.—The anniversaries 
of a great number of these institutions are wisely celebrated 
about the same period; an opportunity is thus given for the 
mutual interchange of opinion, and for friendly intercourse 
between a large body of individuals ynited in a common effort 
to ameliorate the condition of their fellow-men. Amicable 
discussions thus arise, which often elicit fine specimens of 
oratory, and diffuse a knowledge,of the purposes and the 
views of the representatives of different and far distant sec- 
tions of our country. And as long as the friends and foun- 
ders of these societies cherish a truly humane and universal), 
spirit of toleration, and condemn all exclusive dictation or un- 
warrantable interference with the consciences of their fellow- 
citizens, so long shall public opinion befriend and support their 
efforts. We have not space to notice the different meetings 
in detail, and shall therefore content ourselves with a slight 
glance at some of the most prominent. 


The “ American Bible Society” held their annual meeting 


to any union of church and state, and to all Jaws for the ob- 
servance or the desecration of the Sabbath, will continue to 
recommend its sanctification only by the influence of personal 
example, of moral suasion, with arguments drawn from the 
oracles of God, from the existing laws of our country, appeals 
to the consciences and the hearts of men, and fervent suppli- 
cations to the Lord of the Sabbath.” 

Steamboat Competition.—Competition is the soul of busi- 
ness—the life of trade. It awakens ambition, stimulates in- 
dustry, and elicits imprevement, To its kindling spirit are 
we indebted for the splendour and refinement of modern art, 
for the developement of skill and the inventions of ingenuity 
in the luxuries and conveniences of life. Our matchless 
packets which fly on the wings of the wind, and defy dis- 
tance—our lofty warehouses vying with each other in the — 
richness and beauty of their fabrics—our commodiou: , ample, 
and splendid edifices—the products of the arts—in short, all 
the artificial blessings which we so abundantly bo un- 
doubtedly emanate from that spirit of competition which in- 
cites men to excel each other for profit and fame. It is only 
however when the spirit is kept-within proper bounds, that 
its effects are thus salutary. So long as the object of labour, 
traffic, or,commodity is improved,the public is necessarily bene» 


fitted. But it often happens that competition is carried on, 


not, in attempts to improve, but to lower the value, in other ~ 
words, to cheapen the price. And then the public are sure to 
suffer. ‘They may at first be caught by the attraction of low 
prices, but they assuredly will be disappointed in the equiva- 
lent, which they receive. Such it appears to us has been the 
case with the steamboats. We do not intend to assert that 
the original prices charged for conveyance on board of these 


useful, nay, necessary transports, was not extravagant. . It may : 


have been so: but then the convenien d safety, and even 
luxury of a conveyance on board, was tenfold what it is since 
the prices have been so immoderately redueed. There surely 
is a medium rate which might be agreed on, consistent with 
the remuneration of the owners on the one hand, and the in 
terests of the public on the other. To encourage reduction 
below this rate is to court danger, and tempt to imposition. 
Less careful and skilful crews will have to be hired ; less strong 
and durable materials employed in the construction of the 
boats and the machinery, if the money to be reimbursed to 
owners, is to fall short of the cost necessary to have a good 
boat with safe machinery and well manned. It were folly 
to expect sacrifices from owners when the public refuse 
to make any in their own behalf, We say therefore that all 
those who have the general good at heart, and who would 
obviate the recurrence of disasters, too often occasioned by the 
very causes which we have pointed out, should discountenance 
all steamboat competitions for low prices. © " : 

As to competition inspeed or racing, that is fortunately 
forbidden by law, and all impositions should carefully be 
noted and reported by every conscientious man. 


at their houge in Nassau-street, on Wednesday the 12th inst. | Rokeby, a Tale of the Civil Wars.—This new’opera, which 


Delegates appeared from Maine, New-Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachussets, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New-York, New- 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Ohio, and Indiana. From. the report of the boar 
of managers it appears that the receipts of the last year we: 
one hundred and seventy thousand and siaty-seven dollars 
and fifty cents. ‘The total number of Bibles issued, two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight thousand five hundred and cighty- 
three.» The total number printed, three hundred and eight 


. * 


has been twice received with the most enthusiastic applause, 
by full and fashionable audiences, will be repeated on Tues- 
day evening next, together with a great variety of other en- 
tainments, for the benefit of the author—our facetious and 
ingularly-gifted correspondent C. .As an evidence of the very 
high estimation entertained of the piece by the managers 
themselves we may cite the fact, that they have produced it in 
a style of splendor with which few dramas are presented to 
public notice. The scenery and dresses are entirely new, the 
ic effective, and eminently successful, 
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ie be indulged, while the sacred affection of a wife is the hallowed 
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THE GRAND MINSTREL BOY. 
COMPOSED BY J. BARNET. 


I hae wan- der’d mony a night in 


June, 


Be - neath 
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- long the banks of Clyde, 


sum - mer was 
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SECOND VERSE. 
Oh! her presence could, on ev’ry star, 
New brilliancy confer, 


When they were seen 


Her glance was full of 


Her brow was calm and sleeping sea, 


oe 
with her ; Her highland minstrel boy, 
Oh! her presence, &c, 
THIRD VERSE. 


Joy, g i 
T hae play’d to ladies fair and gay, 


rue to me, 


a bright 


and bon- nie moon, Wi’ ide: i. 
« 


In mony a southern hall, 
But there was one far—far away, 
A world above them all; 
And now, tho’ weary years have fled, 


ae 


Pe 


‘T think, wi’ mournful joy, 
Upon the time when Mary wed 
Her highland minstrel boy. 
Thae play’d, &c. 


AndI thought the flow’rs were sweeter far,||_ And oh! her heart wast 
a 
WARIETIES. 
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She died in beauty !—-like a rosé 
Blown from its parent stem ; 

She died in beauty !—like a pearl 
Dropp’d from some diadem ; 

She died in-beauty !—like a lay 

- Along a moonlit lake ; 

She died in beauty !—likeva song 

Of birds amid the brake. 


‘ She died'in beauty !—like the snow 
* On flowers dissolved away ; 

She died in beauty !—like a star 
Lost on the brow of day. 

She pe in glory !—like night's gems 
Set round the silver moon ; 

She lives in glory !—like the sun 
Amid the blue of June! 


t 


«As brief as woman’s Jove.’’—Shakspéare. 
“Tuts is one of the few axioms which have grown into gene- 


sorrow, the beaming rays of hope proceeding from the un- 
changed and deep-rooted affection of the partner of his woes, 
the soother of his€ares? Let us not, then, adopt this fallacious 
axiom, but rather say “firm as woman’s love.” 

EARLy IMPRESSIONS.—Every one must have found how 
difficult it is to eradicate early impressions, or to overcome 
prejudices acquired later in life. Our first impressions cling 
to us with a tenacity which no change of place nor situation 
can destroy. The home of our childhood, the friends and 
associations of our youthful days, form images in our remem- 
brance which can never be wholly obliterated. The wanderer 
from his native country may in his adopted home meet new as- 
sociations, andacquire more wealthy connexions, and a higher 
standing in society than he held in the Jand which gave him 
birth, still the humble dwelling in which he was reared, the 
partners of his early joys and sorrows, the habits he was ac- 
customed to in youth, are all “green spots” in his reminis- 
cences, continually watered from the fount of never-failing 
memory. 

InTEGRITY.—Integrity of character comprises more than 


ral use, without being strictly correct in their application. Tt||the mere punctual discharge of pecuniary engagements, or an 


conveys in fact a libel on the sex, wholly unworthy of their 
character. A few striking exceptions to the fervency and 
constant devotedness of ‘‘woman’s love” may be found on 
record, and are doubtless within every man’s experience ; but 
test the firmness and the endurance of affection in woman, 
and they will be found to exceed the same passion in our 
Sex to a very great extent. Speak, ye mothers, whose fond 
and attentive care has watched over the infancy of your off- 
spring, whose untiring zeal has tended the helplessness of 
childhood, curbed the follies of youthful inexperience, and 


honest dealing in our worldly transactions. Thereis a morale 
in this qualification which spreads itself over every action we 
perform, and regulates the whole man. The failings of hu- 
manity crouch before its sway, the passions of our nature are 
subdued by its presence, censoriousness, Tying, littleness of 
mind, and duplicity are all subjected to its rule, while the baser 
passions cannot find a resting-place in that heart which is 
occupied by integrity. 

This world cannot explain its own difficulties without the 
assistance. cfanesher. 


checked the exuberant recklessness of ripening manhood ; 
who have seen with anguish your fondest hopes and wishes 
blasted in the bud, yet still have clung to’the cherished object 
you have doted on, through the progressive steps of folly, per- 
haps of guilt, and when tainted and dishonoured by his vices, 
cast off by a frowning world, and bereft of every other sup- 


port, has he not found a mother’s heart unchanged still? Aj}. 


+ =) 10 4 7 
sisters love, is also lasting, 
“ Nor time nor circumstance,"’ 


can chill this affection, Daughters, too, have been found, 


who would brave every peril, endure every scorn, rather than 
forsake their parents, 


But shall this reflection on woman’s love” for a moment 


“ee, ee . 
blessing which thousands can attest as being the most ‘“sove- 
n gift toman?’ Who has not felt in the darkest hour of 


* 


THE PREMATURE WHITE HAT. 


T met a man in Regent-street, 
A daring man was he; 

He had a hat upon his head 
As white as white could be! 

‘Twas but the first of March !—Away 
Three hundred yards I ran— 


re Then cast a retrospective glance em "I said his hat was premature— 
At the misguided man. e I never left his side - 
; EA ie . Until he swore most solemnly ; 
i pone pa aeme The white hat should be dyed. , * 


Yet not commit the murd’rous acts 
Of which too oft we read ; ‘ 


* 


Perchance he had no relative— 
No confidential friend pF 
To say when summer months begin, 
And those of winter end; 3 
Perchance he had a wife, who was ' 
Unto his side a thorn, 4 
And who had basely thrust him forth, 
To brave decorum’s storm! 


But no—a smile was on his cheek! | 
He thought himself the thing! . 
And all unblushingly he wore } 
The garniture of spring! 
"T'was evident the man could not j 
Distinguish wrong from right! 
And cheerfully he walked along _' 
Unseasonably white. 


‘Then unperceived I followed him, 
Clandestinely I tried 

To ascertain in what strange spot — 
So queer a man could hide 4 

Where he could pass his days and nights, 
And breakfast, dine, and sup; 

And where the peg could be, on which 

He hung that white hat up! 


He paused at White’s—the white eapote 
Made all the members stare! 
He past the trav’llers’ smoky club— 
He had’no footing there ! Pe 
Tle stood a ballot once, (alas ! 
There sure was pique in that) o 
Though they admit light-headed men, 
They black-ball’d the white hat! 


But on he went, self-satisfied, 
And now and then he’d stop +, 
And look into the looking-glass 
Thag lines some trinket-shop; 
And smilingly adjusted it! 
Twas that which made me vext— 
“Tf this is borne,” said I, “he'll wear 
His nankeen trowsers next !” 


The wretched being I at length, 
Compassionately stopt, 

And used the most persuasive words 
Entreaty could adopt : 


* 


I thought he might have felt distress:— 
Have loved—and loved in vain—. 

And wore that pallid thing—to cool 
The fever of his brain. 


-ORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


| The cordial pressure of the friendly hand, 


+ 


REMEMBRANCES. 


ReMEMBERED sorrow! darkly art thou sending 
The weary spirit to the pangful past ; 

And feelings crushed, and shaded prospects blending 
With hopes that smiled but to deceive at last. 

Bink pang, the throb, the thrilling sense of pain, 
Some in their former keenness back again, 


Remembered gladness! seraph-like thou'ri finging 
Thy robe of light o’er the dark present hour, | 
Like the oasis of the desert, bringing 
Thy far-seen beauty, with its fresh’ning power, 
And still green loveliness the heart to bless 
‘Though drooping ’neath its load of wretchedness. 


Remembered harshness! from the friends we cherished, 
Fain would we all its agony forget ; 

Alas! though many a pleasant thought. has perished, 
The bitterness of this will haunt us yet! 

Unkindness from the loved—oh! what'can wring 

The heart with such a pang as this doth bring ? 


Remembered kindness! dear the recollection 
Of,each sweet proof is to the grateful heart ! 

The soothing, calm attentions of affection, 
The sympathy that in our griefs took part ; 


The lip which smiled a welcome sweet and bland. 


Remembered tenderness ! the eye that brightened 
With joy at our approach, the conscious ; cheek 
Which with the sudden blush of gladness lightened, 

The lips that faltered as they strove to speak, 
Whose whispered tones of tenderness were dear 
As music’s mellowest breathings to the ear. 


How sweet, though mournful, is the vivid vision 
Which memory lingers o'er with-fond regret ! 
But ah! how dark and chilling the transi 4 
“Which brings us back to all we would | Z 
And forceses oft sadly to contrast Baie g 
The darkened pies sent with the cloudless past. Tonza.| 


Fett ep’ 


of 


* TELL ME, GENTLE ZEPtYiz. 


Tell me, gentle zephyr ! tell, | 
Roamer of the hill and dell, ] 
Tell me if thou’st met a maid 

Wand’ring through these bowers of shade. 
She hath eyes like night in hue, 

But with all its star-light too ; 

Cheeks where love and gladness bring 

All the youth and bloom of spring, | 
And where summer’s hand uncloses | 
Rays to ripen beauty’s roses; | 
Ringlets that unloose their brightness 

O’er her shoulders’ dazzling whiteness, | 
Giving now and then a glance 

Of its Phidean expanse; | 
Lips so like a parted rose, 

Where the glittering dews repose, | 


. . 


| 


And love may banquet when he wills 
On the nectar heaven distils ; 
Such a small, white, velvet ear, 
“Twere a bliss to whisper there, 
~ Fondly, timidly revealin 
Some soft tale of secret fe eclings 
And a bosom rich as June, 
Round and modest as the moon, 


tion. 


\at him with wonder. 
solutely amazed. They had never seen his Visage before. 


When she vainly would conceal 
Fhe moving magic with her veil. 


Tf thou see’st as I can si 

If thou feePst as Mo sy ‘s 

Half the passion, half the zea ty 
Or one throb of that wild pain aa 
Firing soul and racking brain, 

Which the absence hours awake, 

As bigots fire the martyr-stake ; 
Zephyr! thou wouldst lead me where 
Les' ine? breath embalms the air, 


{ 
These are certain signs for thee, 


Flown! the trait’rous zephyr’s ese 

And again I walk alone. 

Like that zephyr isthe earth, 

Hears and makes your grief his mirth ; 

Listens to your words of sorrow, 

Keeps them for his laugh to-morrow. 

Oh the world is false indeed, 

Falser still is friendship’s cree 
- Heart of weakness, chain of 

Are its haven and its hold. 


| have exposed me to the pelting of the storm. 
brella at such a time! 


>. 


Give'me one.of Leshiag? kisses, ; x 

* Richer than all other blisses ; 
Wisdom’s word or warrior’ 
Poet’s fire or patriot’s:zeal ; 
One life’s safety-lamp may. = 


But her path is dull: 
One may fill your lat Sali e 
One may sing your rom toil ; 


ey? dark they seera 

auty’s bcaing ¥ 
They for wortal path were given, 
This to light the path to heaven. 


Let me then my Lesbia seek, 
Draw to mine her softer cheek ; 
In her eye so safely bright, 

See my journey’s beacon light ; 
And gladly meet my final doom, 
If it shine above my tc tomb. 


pe shy iee 


* 


TALES. 


THE UMBRELLA FIEND. 
When shall we two meet again ? 
Tn storm and tempest, hail and rain. ~ 

Paw of my readers have forgotten the remarkable thun- 
der-shower which took place in the summer of 1825. It had 
been a sultry day with very little air stirring. Towards even- 
ing a-singular dark cloud came edging out of the west. It 
grew larger and blacker, and by degress covered the whole 
horizon. For a space there was an unusual stillness in the 
air! suddenly, the rain poured in torrents, ‘The drains and 
sewers were choked, and the flood rushed through) the streets 
like a mill stream at the spring freshet. 

I happened to’ be at the time i 
waters swept down Elm-street an 
market-women’s stalls, and hand- rcarts, 
‘andy tits old three vornexedmansign was FAI S. 
So rapid was the inundation, that’ the odeupais had 9 run 
for their lives, leaving behind all their money and papers. 

As the people stood gazing at the scene, their.attention was 
|| attracted in a singular manner. A person appeared crawling 


Market-square. The 
Cornhill, bearing oyster- 
The cellar 


b> ae mas 


by a high tide. He was dressed in the fashion of the olden 
time, and seemed altogether to belong to another genera- 
There is something peculiarly impressive in the velvet 
breeches, taffety waistcoat, and broad-skirted coat of the an- 
cients, His appearance was striking, and the crowd stared 
The proprietors of the cellar were ab- 


For a moment the stranger stood shaking himself like a 


large water-dog, when one of the spectators addressed him| 
with, ‘Where inthe name of heaven did you come from? a G| 


The old man gazed vacantly around at the question. Itv 
repeated. He became puzzled. 
umbrella, as I stood in the crowd, and advancing a few steps 
he inquired, “It rains fast; my friend, will you lend-me your 
umbrella ?? 

I was stupified at the request. To have granted it would 
Lend my um- 
I couldn’t think of the thing, = 

The people marvelled greatly at the appearance of the man, 
and still more 3 -timed request. At lengthan occupant 
of the cellar appro ched, and denianded in an authoritative 
tone how he got into his premises, and what he was doing 
there. The stranger turned to him with a bewildered look, 
and then replied as before, “ Will you be*charitable enough 
to lend me your umbrella? Iam wet through and through 

This remark drew our-attention to his clothes, which, 


every body’s amazement, were perfectly dry. The rain which Ix 


drenched every thing else seemed to have Ro pote 0 
wonderful vestments. 

The fact was appalling, but it explained every th’ 
was but one personage who could stand such a storm with 
a wet skin. The people began to draw back. As the 


treated, the old gentleman continued to call after them, in|} ~ 


plaintive. accents, “ Will none of you lend me an umbrella? 
I shall be drowned in the rain.” * 
Perceiving his cries unheeded, he turned down Ann-street, 


° r 


j 


| until he was out of ‘sight. 
| 
' 
i 


At length his eye fell on my| 


and slowly Pieassenia’ But I observed he accos 
person he met, all of whom gstthe and looked’ back at 
I judged from their move 
that he made some singular request, which they ‘were 
posed to grant, but which excited. their curiosity 
one of the persons came up. ais SF 
“That is a strange man,”’ caid he. w 
“Why so!” T asked. ¥ 


no 


. 


brella, Could he think 1 would give it up toaman ) never 
jee before, and trudge through the rain myself? Lend my 
rabrella? I wouldn’t do it tomy own father!” 2 
Isaw the man was in a passion, and did not prolon : 
conversation, and he passed on. I afterwards heard of {1 
old man in almost every quarter of the town. Without bein 
affected by the rain, he was continually seeking to borrow an 
umbrella, A few individuals, moved by his piteous supplica- 
tions, granted his request; but, instead of making any use of 
he article, he carried it under his arm, and went on begging 
for more, Old Captain Coney, for many years commander 
of the Winnisimet ferry-boat, met him in North-square with 
three umbrellas, and yet he had the assuvance to ask for the 
captain’s. The old tar was so affronted that he couldn’é 
speak plain. For thirty-nine years he told me he had follow- 


his life. 


street as he proceeded to the place of parade, in full regimen- 
tals. The colonel drew his sword, and if the umbrella-fiend 
had not speedily retreated, it might have oe a bloody 
business, as the colonel told me with his o ke 

Deacon Daisy was accompanying the Ww Whisper’ one 
rainy Sunday from church, and the umbrella-beggar had the 
impudence to follow them: 
tleman to give up his umbrella, and let, tho aay wade home in 
the shower. 


if Rit + willyot multiplmdne idents, There ty canstetions 1 made: 


a great talk, both in the market ‘and down at the north end. 


| 


rain did not soak his clothes as well as other people’s was still 
more perplexing; but above all, was the question who he was, 
and what he did with the umbrellas? ‘None of these could 
he satisfactorily explained, except by supposing old Father 
Long-legs had come down in that shower, and was swept into 
that cellar with other rubbish, People’ puzzled about it until 
their brains got entangled in an inextricable knot, If a man 

wants to become master of a subject, it is highly injurious to 
hink upon it. Money-diggers seldom find gold! 

After committing several depredationsjthe umbrella-beggav 
at length disappeared. I had now heard nothing of him fo: 
several months, when sitting in my shop, one wet afternoon, 
who should suddenly pop in but the old man himself. 

“T come,” said he, with a heavy sigh, “to borrow your um- 
brella,” and his eye fell on it in a corner. “I will return it 
precisely in fifteen minutes.” 

Before I had time to object, he had seized it and departed. } 
flew to the door, and caught a glimpse ‘of him striding down 
the street with the umbrella under his arm, ough it rained 
profusely. This was not the worst; as night came on, J 
stepped into a neighbour’s to veg the loan of his‘for the evening. 

“T shall have to go Sy in the rain myself” was his 
peevish reply. “An old gentleman borrowed it for a few mo- 


nor never wall, e said 
he was speaking, “I think that xascal lives by bor 
tunibrellas 5 they say he has been into every shop in 


this street and many other streets; there is not an um: 
to be had on all Long-wharf! yp) 


in Court-street, to g a new umbrella. Perceiving i 
ment to be unusually small, Inoti d the ci 
is var said the ra “T ha 


i “Because he stopped me to beg I would" 1 him poy Wine 


ed the seas, but never fell in with such a fresh water shark iti .. 


Colonel Canteen, of the militia, was also stopped in the’ 


the way, importuning the gen-_ 


* 


A few persons on the Neck also talked about them; but the. 
other parts of the town were too much occupied by business o1 or ee 
pleasure to notice any thing. How that old man came into 
out of one of the cellar windows, like a huge wharf-rat, routed | that cellar unknown to the occupants, puzzled all. Why the — 


er neighbour, who came — 


Ba 


ae 
H 


es,” said another sufferer, who ee wet to the skin; * 


Sl 


that had an umbrella turned across the street as soon as they 


_ the pretence of holding it over her during her walk! 


, 
enormous. 


* he trimmed his evening lamp, and he slid 
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time. Ihave sold a iihired within a wee 
uu lose yours ? » a 
Jeman in snuff-colour borrowed it and forgot 


"man employed by the dealers to put them in a way of getting 
off their stock. Others declare itis a speculator picking up the 
} ticle. Others believe it is the devil himself. What is your 
mn? qd 
incline to the latter suggestion, more by token, that the 
ume here and walked off with the best one in the shop 
fs was engaged. a 
“Yours suspicion is'certainly plausible. What the deuce can 
any other person want of so many umbrellas when he is as 
impervious to wet as an india-rubber over-shoe? Well, well, 
if he gets this one from me it shan’t be without a struggle” || a 
And so I departed. r 
Not long afterwards I saw the old gentleman Scourinl 
through Washington-street ina smart shower. Every body 


saw him coming. That same day he was seen driving down 
Hanover-street with an umbrella under his arm. It was an 
old fashioned one, with a ring in the end. He had wheedled 
it from an elderly lady, who valued it as her last tooth, under 
Subse- 
quently I beheld him at his vocation in the news room of a 
Sunday, at the theatre, and also in the auction rooms and 
taverns. The number of umbrellas borrowed must have been 
All classes of people suffered from his rapacity. 
After he could neither beg nor borrow he.would steal. Fre- 
quenting every public walk, attending every place of popular 
resort, obtruding into every dwelling, assaulting every travel- 
ter, his depredations were incredible. In vain the police strove 
to arrest him. He always appeared when least expected, se- 
cured his booty, and eluded their vigilance. 

He had now been missing for several months, and people 
thought he would never return. Possessors of valuable um- 
brellas began , like rats, to poke their cautious heads 
from their holes, but they were soon compelled to scamper 
back again, like the afore mentioned vermin at the sudden 
spring of a snap-trap. 


One Giles Gaper, a noted watchman, was walking his mid- i 


ight rounds, wrapt, as usual, in a kind of cat'sleep. It was 


an awful night—the wind piped high in the air, and the rain}; 


fell in torrents. The lengthening row of lamps shone in the 
dark sky like a string of bright buttons on a morning garment. 
But Giles did not see them. His dreaming thoughts were 
gambolling far away. Up Washington-street he trudged with 
the unerring instinct of a sea-bird through mist. When 
nearly opposite the Old South Church, down came a drum, 
thundering on the pavements a few yards from his feet. If 
it had been a blow on the drum of his own ear it could not 
more have startled him. -He jumped full six feet. Looking 
up with fearful expectation, the dreadful umbrella fiend met 
his view. The wretch had clambered to the top of the window 
of Mr. Lane, the umbrella seller’s shop, and was tearing away 
the large umbrella which, with the fallen drum, constituted 
his professional e erfiblem. Giles Gaper staggered back; he 
was bewildered. It seemed as if a great water-wheel was 
turning round in this head! He could not believe himself 
awake, and attempted ‘to paw open his eyes, like a singed 
bear, with his fists. Just then a terrible gust of wind swept 
through the street ; it took the umbrella fiend high into the 
air, and Giles caught a momentary glimpse of him aloft, sail- 

ing far away with | the umbrella like a balloon ! 

Gaping Giles spread his shocking story through the whole 
town. It frightened every body out of their wits. The teeth 
of his brother watchmen chattered as they dozed in their boxes, 
the dram-drinker shook his. shoes as he wended his solitary 
way fromthe ale house, the lamp-lighter’s hand trembled as 
tily down his 
lamp like a spider, the barber, could hardl: id his brush to 
lather a customer—in fine, for a time nobody could talk of any 
thing but the umbrella fiend, although to mention his name 
nearly frightened them to death. Still they talked and trembled! 
At length the thing settled away into forgetfulness, like a 
bubl n the surface of the stream. ‘The umbrella fiend was 


_ never seen, and people grew certain that he had ceased to 


trouble this “distracted globe” and was busy at mischief else- 
where. 


| Afew weeks ago I was walking up Washington-street in a 


drenching rain. In front of the Marlboro’ Hotel stood an 


hourly coach on the point of starting. It was the famous 
ee: 


That is) what I should like to know. Some ay it is a|| 


coach which runs to Roxbury with the great red umbrella on 
its top. The driver was on the box and about drawing the 
‘ins, when a piercing cry was raised—" Stop thecoach! stop! 
ie the coach ?? Immediately turning the corner of Franklin- |{n 


“The urnbrella § 1 he tied: pointing to the one on the iach, 
“the umbrella! oh lend me the umbrella! He rushed dis- 
tracted and sinking to the wheels: ‘of the coach. ‘Oh lend 
me that umbrella !” 

‘‘T can’t spare it,” said the driver. 

“Only for fifteen minutes—oh lend it—do lend the wn- 
brella!”’ 

“T can’t,” said the i « it is attached to the coach.” 
“You must! you shall!” returned the fiend. “I must 
have the umbrella.” 

“T tell you it is fastened to the coach,” said the driver 


angrily. 


“In mercy let me have the umbrella! 1 implore, I beseech 


you! Denotrefuse me! Iam an old man perishing in the 
rain! 1 insist on having the umbrella—I will have it.” 


“Drive on, coachman !” said a voice inside. 

He cracked his whip, the horses sprang forward, away they 
dashed, and away sped the fiend in the rear, shouting con- 
stantly, 

“Stop! stop the coach! lend me the umbrella—I will have 
it—stop”—until they were out of sight. 

Last Saturday, ir coming from the south end, I met the 
Roxbury coach in a gallop with the red umbrella still on the 
top. “A race!” crieda boy in the street. It thundered past 
with terrifying speed, and close behind still followed the um- 
brella beggar, shouting as before, “ oh lend me that umbrella,” 
The sound is still in my ears—the piercing cry —“ oh lend.” 
If people shake their heads at this story, they can still see 
the fiend chasing the Roxbury umbrella coach ona rainy 
day. Boston Commentator 


‘procured, having been suppressed. "That 
no one of the company doubted at the time, and : 
is certainly a strong presumptive evidence that Mr." 
e had named the real author.” 
Another work has been published in England, altodting 


the same side of the question, which is taken notice. of in the 


Gentleman's Magazine for April, 1813, in a note by the edi- 
tor, appended to an article attributing the lesen to a Dr 
James Wilmott, as follows : 

“ A pamphlet, by the Rev. J. B. Blackeway, of Shrewsbury; 
has just been published, professing to disclose the long-con- 
cealed secret of Junius’s Letters. A correspondent, who has 
read it, speaks of it as a very elegant and satisfactory perform: 
ance, which he thinks will set the question completely at rest, 
by proving that Junius was John Horne Tooke.” 

Had the compiler of the volume under consideration seen 
these two works, he would, no doubt, have been saved much 
trouble im the arduous investigation. It is, however, the more 
satisfactory, that a number of writers on this abstruse subject 
should have come to the same conclusion, without knowing 
the arguments made use of by either. 

The acquirements and abilities of Mr. Tooke pre-eminently 
qualified him for the task of writing those letters, and his prin- 
ciples and character would naturally prompt him to the un- 
dertaking. There is, moreover, a chain of events connected 
with the history of Mr. Tooke so exactly coinciding with the 
circumstances and causes inducing many of the letters of 
Junius, as must convince every attentive reader that they can 
no otherwise be accounted for but upon the supposition of the 
identity of the two characters. The two first letters, with 
which Junius commences, under the signature of Poplicola, 
carry conclusive evidence that the writer must have been ab- 
sent from England for at least four months previous to their 
date. Mr. Tooke had been travelling on the continent for near- 
ly two years, and had arrived at Paris probably but a short time 
previously to the date of the first letter. Here he found Mr. 
Wilkes in exile and an outlaw, for causes which Mr. Tooke 
considered connected with the public interest; and in fact 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF JUNIUS. 
To which is mere an Inquiry respecting the Author; also, a Sketch 


he deemed the conduct of the government towards him to be 
an outrage upon English liberty. It was natural, therefore, 
that hey a espouse his cause. 

Vilkes had published a severe attack upon Lord 


f the life of John Horne Tooke. 


A woes, aring the above title has lately been published 
in thig sty ty G, &.C. &H. Carvill, which we have just pe- 
rused with Gens pleasure. The writings of Junius, contained 
in this volume, consist of his private letters to Mr. Wood- 
fall, his printer; his confidential correspondence with John 
Wilkes, anda number of miscellaneous letters, under difte- 
rent signatures; all tending, more or less, to explain the causes 
of his severe attacks on members of the administration of the 
British government of that day. 

About oneshundred and forty pages of the work are appro- 
priated to a sketch of the life of John Horne Tooke, which is 
full of incident and interest. No man in England in the last 
century, not in power, occupied so large a share of the public 
mind as Mr. Tooke. He was the prime mover and actor, at 
the risk of his liberty and life, in all measures of opposition 
\to the arbitrary proceedings of government. 

But what renders this volume peculiarly interesting is the 
satisfactory manner in which the compiler has settled the long 
disputed question respecting the author of Junius’s Letters; 
which he has shown incontestably to be no other than this 
same John Horne Tooke. 

Although other works written in England had before assert- 
ed the same fact, they do not appear to have fully convinced 
the public in general. 

Mr. Philip Thicknesse published a volume in 1789, entitled 
‘Junius Discovered,” in which he attributes the letters to 
Mr, Tooke. 
now inthis city, wes bought up and destroyed. Great pains 
had been 


various persons going to London had been engaged to search 
for it, both in the bodk-stores and stalls, but all to no purpose. 

This circumstance, tending to confirm the statement of the 
above gentleman, induced a request to be made to him fora 
written communication, giving an account of the manner in 
which he obtained his information, which he complied with 
as follows ; 

“ About the yeat"1’793, in a large town in England a dis- 
cussion took place respecting the author of Junius’s Letters. 
The prevailing opinion of the party was in favour of Mr. Tooke, 
and the work of Philip Thicknesse on the subject was alluded 
to; upon which some of the gentlemen expressed a wish to 
obtain a copy of it, but-were informed that it could not be 
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This, we are informed by an English gentleman: 


ker to proctite a copy of the work. Messrs. Car-|! u 
vill had written repeatedly to their correspondent for it, and || f 


the part he had taken against him, in a letter to 
the duke of Grafton, which had been replied to by a writer, 
under thé. Acne W, D., attributed to Sir William Dri 
per. These were 

of December, 1766. Junius’s second letter, which is in 
answer to W. D. is dated the twenty-eighth of May, 1767, ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Public Advertiser, and commences: 
as follows: : 

“ Your correspondent C. D. [mistaking even the signature} 
professes to undeceive the public with respect to some reflec- 
tions thrown out upon the earl of Chatham in Mr. Wilkes’s 
letter to the duke of Grafton; without undertaking the defence 
of that gentleman’s ‘conduct or character, permit me to ob- 
serve that he was the instrument, and a useful one to the 
party, therefore should not have been sacrificed by it. He 
served them, perhaps, with too much zeal ; but such is the re- 
ward which the tools of faction usually receive, and in — 
measure deserve, when they are imprudent enough to hazard 
every thing in support of other men’s ambition.” 


fluence of My. Wilkes, five months after the one to which it 
is‘an answer, and commences as though it were in reply to a 
correspondent of the: day before. This can only be accounted 
for from the hurry in which the writer’was at the time, which 
exactly meets the case of Mr. Tooke. He left Paris for Eng- 
land on the twenty-sixth of May, three days previously to the 
date affixed to the letter, which is the day of its appearance in 
the Public Advertiser, none of the communications of Junius 
{o that paper bearing any date, as is fully proved by the work 
ler consideration. This letter, therefore, was probably 
arded before Mr. Tooke departed from Paris. Mr. H. §, 
Woodfall, as well as the readers of the Public Advertiser, were, 
no doubt, confounded at this abrupt address, for the commu- 
nication alluded to by Poplicola must have been forgotten. 
Mr. George Woodfall, who published this letter in 1812, in 
conjunction with the whole political works of Junius, takes 
no notice of this absurdity, for this plain reason, he knew the 
author of Junius, and feared’to make any explanation or ¢ 
jecture respecting this gross blunder, lest it might lead 
discovery. 

The severe attack of Junius upon the duke of Bedford is 
shown to have arisen from motives of revenge for a personal 
insult offered #5 9 Mr. Tooke by the duke, at an election for 
choosing ea of the borough of Bedford. No substantial 


inted in the Public Advertiser, under date 


Here is a communication, evidently written under the in- 


ee 


not necessary you should solicit votes for his opponents. We 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE: 


cause of 2 political or public nature re gan be adduced to justify 
this attack. 

The identity of Junius and Mr. Tooke i is rendered extreme- 
ly evident from the dispute between the latter and Mr. George 
Onslow. Junius in his private letters upon this occasion to 
his printer, Mr. Woodfall, shows great solicitude in his i inqui- 
ries respecting the intentions of Onslow in regard to his threat 
of prosecuting for defamation; and when this threat was 
actually put in execution, and Mr. Tooke was cast, through, 
as he conceived, the partial conduct of Lord Mansfield, who 


presided at the trial, in his charge to the jury, &c. Junius 
issued a most bitter philippic against his lordship, in which he 
says, “ When you invade the province of the jury in matter 
of libel, you in effect attack the liberty of the press, and with 
a single stroke wound two of your greatest enemies. In some 
instances you have succeeded, because jurymen are too often 
ignorant of their own rights, and too apt to be awed by the 
authority of a chief justice ;? which evidently alludes to the 
conduct of Lord Mansfield on the aforesaid trial. 

Since there are so many circumstances tending to prove Mr. 


Tooke to be the author of those celebrated letters, it may be} 


asked, how it happens that they have not been more generally 
attributed to him? To which it may be answered, that the 
cause originated in one of the most fortunate incidents, in 
this respect, that could have occurred to Mr. Tooke. Although 
this happened fortuitously, it was no doubt afterwards ma- 
naged with a secondary view of screening himself from sus- 
picion of being Junius. 

Mr. Tooke (or rather John Horne, for he had not then as- 
sumed the name of Tooke) and Mr. John Wilkes were acting 
in concert against the administration of that day, and were 
both members of a society, established by the former, for the 
support of the Bill of Rights. A misunderstanding taking 
place caused a violent contest between them, which was car- 
ied on in the Public Advertiser. Mr. Wilkes, by means of 
the populace, with whom he was a great favourite, finally 
prevailed over Mr. Horne, and became elected high sheriff of 
London. He then in a letter to Mr. H. observed, “ Whether 
you proceed, sir, toa thirteenth or a thirtieth letter is to me a 
matter of the most perfect indifference; you will ne longer 
have me your correspondent.” Mr. Horne addressed his thir- 
teenth letter to Mr. Wilkes, dated July 10th, 1771; but being 
mortified at the result of his contest with the latter, was 
determined still further to expose his real character to the 
‘public; and, as a plausible pretext for so doing, he made ap- 
‘parently a severe attack on himself, under the signature of 


Junius, in a letter addressed to the duke of Grafton, July | 


ninth, the day previous to the date of his last communication 
to Wilkes. 

It was necessary that this attack should be high-seasoned, 
in order to appear to be in earnest, and in point, to admit of 
a positive and unequivocal answer. Accordingly, Junius 
charges Home with ‘a new zeal in support of administra- 
tion,” and with “endeavours in the support of the ministerial 
nomination of sheriffs.” Accuses him, also, of harbouring 
the “ vindictive malice of a monk ;” and says, “ now let him 
go back to his cloister. The church is a proper retreat for 
him. In his principles he is already a bishop.” And to cap 
the climax, he adds, “ The mention of this man has moved 
me from my natural moderation.” 

To suppose that Junius, if he had been any other than John 
Horne, would have made use of this language, is preposterous. 
The gun is overloaded and bursts with the discharge. If Ju- 
nius was not Horne, and if there was any man in England to 
whom he owed pre-eminent respect it was to the latter. They 
had fought bravely together against the government up to this 
time. Horne in the open field and Junius covertly. No mis- 
understanding had occurred between them; both despised 
John Wilkes, the ostensible cause of their quarrel, and had 
attacked him in the most violent manner. 

These specific charges, however, enabled Horne to meet 
them fairly ; and, utterly denying a “connection of any kind, 
directly or indirectly, with any courtier or ministerial me 
any of their adherents,” or that he ever used any “e 
vours in support of the ministerial nomination of sheriffs,” he 
then calls upon Junius to prove his allegations. It is proba- 
ble that the partizans of Wilkes had promulgated by insinua- 
tions the charges made by Junius, and therefore it became 
desirable to Mr. Horne to have them categorically stated that 
he might answer in like manner. 

Junius, in reply, modifies his direct charge of Horne’s sup- 
porting the ministerial candidates, to his neglect of rendering 
aid to Mr. Wilkes, which was notorious, and expected by 
Wilkes himself, three lists of candidates being canvassed for 
at that election. “To exclude Wilkes (says. Junius) it was 
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incline the balance as effectually by lessening the weight in 
one scale as by increasing it in the other.” 

By a strict examination of the whole correspondence of Ju- 
nius and Horne it will appear evident that the object of it was 
to clear the character of Mr. H. from the aspersions thrown 
out against it, and to exhibit Wilkes to the public in his true 
colours, as an onprincipled demagogue ; an¢ it is very appa- 
rent that but one hand had any concern in the transaction. 

The open rapture between Horne and Wilkes took place 
January 1771, although Mr. Horne accused his adversary 
with having made anonymous attacks upon him previously. 
The election for charter officers for the city of London occur- 
red in the latter part of March following, and terminated in 
favour of the Wilkites. Mr. Horne, having lost the ascendency 
among what were called whigs, and being of course, extreme- 
ly odious to the court party,thus writes to Wilkes, May, 1771: 

‘But whatever may be the opinions of any persons con- 
cerning my conduct, I shall not alter it; their uninformed 
opinions affect me little; I know my own situation; I must 
ever remain a poor and a private man, and can never be a 
candidate for the favour or confidence of the’ public. The 
voice of the people is not the voice of God to me, though (in 
the fair meaning of the word people) 1 have never thought it 
wrong; but it is the voice within me that shall ever be the 
guide of my actions.” 
he says, ‘In the infinite variety of business in which I have 
been concerned, where it.is not 80 easy to-be faultless, which 
of my actions can he arraign? To what danger has any man 
been exposed which I have not faced? Information, action, 
imprisonment, or death? What labour have I refusec ? What 
expense have I declined? What pleasure have I not renounc- 
ed ?? 

In another letter to Junius he says, “Singular as my pre- 
sent situation is, it is neither painful, nor was it unforeseen. 
He is not fit for public business who does not, even at his 
entrance, prepare his mind for such an event. Health, for 
tune, tranquillity, and private connexions, I have sacrificed 
upon the altar of the public, and the’ only return I receive, 
because I will not concur to dupe and mislead a senseless 
multitude, is barely that they have not yet torn me in pieces.” 

Contrast the above with what Junius says in a letter to 
Horne: 

“As for myself, it is no longer a question whether I shall 
mix with the throng and take a single share in the danger. 
Whenever Junius appears he must encduitar. 4 nest af Sne- 
mies. But is there no honourable way to serve the. public 
without engaging in personal quarrels with insignificant in- 


dividuals, or submitting to the drudgery of canvassing votes 


for an election? Is there no merit in dedicating my life to 
the information of my fellow subjects? What public ques- 
tion have I declined? What villain have Ispared? Is there 
no labour in the composition of these letters?” 

Here Junius accurately describes himself as John Horne; 
who having become unpopular. with the two parties into which 
the nation was divided, could not appear to take a part in 
public affairs without encountering a host of enemies ; and 
he compares his. present occupation with what it had been 
when canvassing votes for Wilkes, contending with Onslow, 
&c. Ina private letter to Wilkes, Junius says, “A man who 
honestly engages in a public cause must prepare himself for 
events which will at once demand his utmost patience, and 
rouse his warmest indignation, I feel myself, at this moment, 
in the very situation I describe ; yet from the common enemy 
I expect nothing but hostilities against the people. It is the 
conduct of our friends that surprises and afflicts me.” _ 

But if any doubts could remain respecting the identity of 
Junius and Horne, they must be dispelled by the exordium of 
Junius’s forty-fouxth letter, dated April 22, 1771, addressed 
to the printer of the Public | Advertiser. This introduction 
has not the least connexion | or relation to the subject treated 
of in the letter, and appears to be lugged in merely with a view 


lof explaining his situation and feelings at the time; which 


was very soon after the (to Mr. Horne) unfortunate termina- 
tion of the city election, It is as follows: 

“Sir—To write for profit without taxing the press, to write 
for fame and to be unknown, to support the intrigues of fac- 
tion and to be disowned as a dangerous ausiliary by every 
party in the kingdom, are contradictions which the minister 
must reconcile before I forfeit my credit with the public. I 
may quit the service, but it would be absurd to suspect me of 
desertion. The reputation of these papers is an honourable 
pledge for my attachment to the people. To sacrifice a res- 
pected character, and to renounce the esteem of society, re- 
quires more than Mr. Wedderburne’s resolution. But, in 
truth, sir, I have left no room for an accommodation with the 
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And, in July, in a letter to Junius, | 


prety of St. James’s. My offences are not. to be redoemned by 
recantation or repentance. On one sideo farane ne patriots 
would disclaim me as a burthen to their honest ambition, on 
the other, the vilest prostitution, if Junius could descend to 
it, would lose its natural merit. and influence in the cabinet, 
and treachery be no longer a recommendation to the site 


favour.” 23 WG 

Janius had probably been accused of merediaes motives in i 
writing, which explains the ‘opening of his letter. With re- 
| gard to Mr. Wedderburne, Mr. Woodfall observes that he had _ 


deserted the principles of whiggism, and_had, a little before, 
received the appointments of solicitor general and cofferer to 
the queen. Junius, though illy treated by the whig party, in 
the person of John Horne, was determined not to follow his 
example. And, moreover, was sensible that it could be of no 
use for him to do so, on account of his great disrepute with 
the existing cabinet. He had gone such lengths against them 
that there was no room for retreating. But this could not ap- 
ply to an anonymous writer except in the predicament of John 
Horne; and no other man in the kingdom could probably be 
pointed out whose situation would exactly meet the case but. 
he. 
acter with both parties, and he had forfeited the esteem, by 
the part he had taken, of some of his best friends, family 
connexions, particularly that of his brother-in-law, Dr. De- 
mainbray, a man of considerable influence at court. The 
condition of Junius, therefore, as given by himself, feccumitely 
describes that of John Horne Tooke. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 


It is, or should be known to most readers that Messrs. Carey — 


and Lea, in conjunction with the Carvills, have undertaken 
the publication, under this title, of a popular dictionary of 
arts, sciences, literature, history, &c. brought down to the pre- 
sent time. The work is formed on the basis of the great and 
popular German Conversations Lexicon, but is modified and 
improved with additions suited to the urgencies of the Ame- 
rican reader. ‘T'hese additions are chiefly composed pf biogra- 
phical notices of our distinguished countrymen, and will be 
found generally interesting. The edition is beautifully execut- 
ed, and from its cheapness and great value will deserve a place 
in every family library. The present volume commences 
with the articles ‘ Catholic epistles,” and ends with a notice 
of the life of “Cranmer.” It contains six hundred and 
sixteen paves closely printed in double colunms, and equals in 
important matter the preceding volumes. 


LOCKHART’S HISTORY OF NAPOLEON. 
The untiring press of the brothers Harper presented, during 
the last week, two new works to the public, of one of 
which, the title stands at the head of this notice. We have 


||vead it and do most heartily concur in the praises that have 


been lavished upon it by the English press. It is, in our 
opinion, decidedly the fairest, most correct, and best arranged 
biography of that extraordinary man that has yet been written; 
perhaps, also, itis as fair and honest as can be expected from 
any Englishman—any subject of that dominion which was 
so long and so inveterately hostile to him and his authority. 
The work of Sir Walter Scott is more elaborate, and perhaps 
more full, but itis too long for every day readers, and, with 
hesitation be it said, too strongly tinctured with prejudice for 
impartial history. We anticipate an immense popularity for 
Mr. Lockhart’s work, and a speedy sale of the first, second, 
and third editions. This work forms the fourth and fifth 
volumes of the Family Library,a collection which we have al- 
ready taken an occasion to recommend to our readers, and of 
the value of which we arenow more strongly confident than ever. 


~ Punorvation.—When Lord Timothy Dexter, of Newbury- 

port, wrote his famous book, entitled “A Pickle for the know- 

ing Ones,” there happened to be many heresies, schisms, and 
false doctrines abroad in the land regarding punctuation ; and 
as many diverse systems appeared for the location of commas, 
semicolons, periods, dashes, &c.as there were works published. 
To obviate this difficulty and to give every one an opportunity 
of suiting himself, his lordship left out all marks of punctna- 
tion from the body of his work, and at the end of the book 
had printed four or five pages of nothing but stops and pauses, 
with which he said the reader could pepper his dish as he chose. 


A pepagogun’s pun.—A youth, who had not long emerg- 
ed from scholastic trammels, having been smitten with ¢ a 
pretty face, consulted his former preceptor whether he would 
advise him to conjugate? “No,” replied the pedagogue, 7 , 
should say, by all means, decline.” 


ot 
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Mr. Horne had in a great measure sacrificed his char- 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE RAMBLUR.—NUMBER NINETEEN, 
TOBACCO, 

Iw all countries, Christian, Mahomedan, Jewish and Pagan, 
some foolish abomination or other has, in the dark ages, sprung 
up amongst the people, no one knows how, and been per 
petuated, no one knows why. tiv not my intention to ilhis 
trate the art of spimning-out in writing, and impose upon the 
public by entering into minute details, and citing grave autho- 
rities from eyclopwdias, to show how the followers of the 
Prophet first came to eat opium, the inhabitants of Cochin 
China whang-te, or any other parallel case, but confine my- 
self closely to the subject more immediately under considera 
tion—a ‘aubject which, it may be #aid, is in every man’s mouth, 
and “comes home to the bosom and business of all” 

Ii is strange what a strong propensity nature has implanted 
in the human species, from infancy to old age, to convey all 
sorts of substances into that orifice which serves as a port of 
entry for the stomach, Even tho small” weeping and wails 
ing babe, no sooner grasps with its tiny and unsteady hand 
any thing eatable, than its cries are stilled, and it carries 
it instinctively to its mouth; while, beyond all question, 
a mother’s most infallible recipe for assuaging the grief of 
tho hardy urchins around ber is.a substantial slice of broad 
and butter, It is pleasant to noto the sudden transition 
from grief, or rather mechanical erying, to joy, which takes 
place in a little follow as soon as a pacilying piece of victuals 
is placed in his hand, How. hia face lightena wp, and his 
bright eyes sparkle and glisten through the moisture which 
overflows them, while ever and anon the “big round tears” 
unconeciously leave his silken eyelashes, and 


ST 


“ Course ono another down his innocont nowo.” 

It is a pretty study for a painter, The ‘capacities for eat- 
ing possessed by young children at a tender ago seem to be 
immense—many of the young rogues will continue stuffing 
from the rising to the going down of the sun, with a grusto 
calculated to excite the astonishment of an epicure and the 
horror of a valetudinarian, ‘The swallowing capabilities of a 
man, however, are by no means so groat, though his early ob- 
jevtions to letting his jaw-bonos remain in a quiescent state 
continue equally strong; he has, thorofore, adopted various 
ways for indulging this propensity without danger to himself, 
and among those, masticating tobacco stands strikingly con» 
spicuous in thie section of the globo; nay, to such an extent 
is this carried, that not only are thousands of acres of fortile 
land devoted to the purpose of raising it, but ships are fitted 
out and sent across the wide ocean, and men, esteemed by 
atatesmon and philosophers of an inferior order on account 
of their colour, are torn from their home and wives and chil- 
dyon, in order to cultivate a woed for other men of another 
colour to put into their mouths and thon take out again ! 

At the beat, tobacco appears to bo a very unodoriferous and 
anti-pootical substance, To rebut tho latter charge it may bo 
wrged that Byron, tho greatest poot of the age, was partial to 
it; but it must he remembered that Byron used it only asa 
medicihe—an antidote to rotundity—in small round balls, in 
order to allay the pangs of hunger whon his lordship chowe to 
fast, in order to provent his growing, like Falstafl, “out of all 
compass—out ofall reasonable compass,’ No—tobacco is doath 
fo pootry and poetical associations whorever it comes in contact 
with thom, Suppose you fincy for an instant, a fine clear sab: 
bath mornin some of tho snug, sheltered villages on the Con- 
necticut river, the boll from the simple spire summoning tho 
hardy yeomanry, fiw And near, unto the house of prayor. Fancy 
a venerable man tradgmg along the narrow pathway that rans 
Winding through tho sweot-aeented meadowa which tie betwoon 
his home and the spot consecrated to the sorvice of his Maker, 
with his smiling happy family tripping gaily at his heels: be 
fools the benign influence of nature in tho balmy ait, and ia 
glad, though he almost deems cheorfulnoss a gin at such 

_ atime, whilo the rising genoration find their hearts leaping 
~ with frolic glee within thom aa the delicious southorn breezo, 
Tadon with the morry music of bivts and the breath of flowors 
comes awooping over the bold ‘hills and beautiful vallios of 
Connecticut, hore iv poetry, deep and pure, in such a sight, 
But suppose, for an instant, that the old man, or any ot the 
malo part of his progeny, “chew ——fagh 1 what a jarit gives 
the feelings to think of such a thing—it is like a discord in a 
strain of heavenly music, or a blot from a sign-paintor's brush 
on one of Tumer's rich, harmonious landscapes, Ib brings 
you at once from the poetry of life to the harsh proso—tho 
sourvy reality—and you see nothing but an old farmer and his 
tobacco-munching sons lounging along, employed in transfor. 
ring lange quantitios of that detestable weed from ono aide of 
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their mouth to the other, and ever and anon staining: the 


\lbright young grass and pretty wild-flowers with their impure 


aquirtations as they pass on their way. Horrible! I wonder 
if there is any truth in the story of the men at the eastward, 
who are too decorous to masticatéin church, and too prudent 
to throw any thing away, using the tomb-stones which cover 
the bones of their ancestors as fitting, places whereon to deposit 
portions of the Indian weed, from which the sweets axe but 
half distilled; and then, after the is sang, the sermon 


proached, and the prayer prayed, tésuming the pleasing pro-) 


cous of extraction. Be that as it may, certain it is that the 
stones nearest the church door, in many of their villages, have 
diverse stains, Which no rain can wash away. 

Much is said of the influence which females exercise in 
this country, but itis to be feared that it is over-rated. Power- 
ful as may bo their commands and entrentios, and strong as 
ay be theit charm\, itis reasonable to suppose that the charms 
of tobacco dre still atronger, or they would doubtless have 
banishéd it from eivilized society long ere this. » It is shocking 
to think of a delicate creature with lips “like two young 
roue-leaves torn,” having them at any time come in contact 


with those attached to what out of courtesy is called the 
mouth of a man, but which, in reality, is nothing better than 
a damp tobacco-box. Yet there is much kissing going on in 
the world for all this. 

It is curious what strange and childish notions will per- 
petuate an evil, Drinking, gambling, d&c. are enticing in the 
first instance, but all agree that the use of tobacco is dread- 
fully disagreeable to tho young beginner ; but boys will imitate 
the actions of men, and unfortunately itis considered manly 
to swear, drink mint juleps, eat tobacco, and smoke cigars; 
and thousands of beardless, puny creatures are led away by 
the desire to appear oldor than they are. Poor children! 
Why do not their parents whip them and put them to bed 


carly for doing such naughty, dirty tricks’? Solomon says, 
“he that sparcth the rod gpoileth the child,’ and it would be 
better for themselves and offspring if the worthy inhabitants 
of this city would pay a little more respect to Solomon's pay- 
ingss though, alas, with what consistency can a man cor- 
rect his son for the very abominations he himself indulges 
in? It must be loft to that indefinite power of education 
which it is the fashion of the hour to set forth as a remedy 
for all disorders and regularities, One thing is clear; so 
much expectoration must be highly injurious to half-grown 
boys, opclmany of thom, with wasp waists and the mere out- 


lines of a fice, lool as if the liquor they are so fond of extract: | 


ing had mingled with the current of their young blood, and 
was tho cause of thoir light tebacco-coloured complexions. 


itis the effectual laying of the dust in tho streets in summer, 
and thus saving the public funds by superseding the use of 
the corporation water-carts, it is to be hoped that men will 
loarn to pause before they “put an enemy into their mouths 
to stoal away their saliva.” We are very sorry for Messrs, 
Lorillard, but, as small political editors with seventeen bad 
subseribors say" our duty to the public imperatively com- 
manda tis to speak out,” 


ETCHES. 
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PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, 


A1n, HUMPHREY DAVY. 
Late President of the Royal Society. 

‘Tun distinguished object of this memoir-was born at Pen- 
mnee in Cornwall, England, December 17, 1779; at the 
grammar schools of which place, and of Truro, he received 
tho rudiments of his education, and gave early proofs of those 
powers which have since procured him an imperishable repu- 
tation in all quarters of the world)” 

Having origiivelly iantended:to pursue the medical profession, 
ho vesidedsomo time at Penzance with x surgeon of consider 
able ominence at that placé, trom whom he derived both’ intel 
lootual and professional improvement. But intending to 
qraduato at Edinburgh, he was articled at the age of fifteen 
to W. Borlase, @ respectable surgeon at Penzance, wnder 
Whoso cur ho steadily puxsued a methodical systom of read- 
ing, Until atthe age of eighteen, he became familiar with 
evory branch of study connected with his professional pux- 
suite; but chemistry was the science that more particularly 
ongrossed his attention, and the ardour of his pursuit was 
shortly rewarded by a discovery of importance. Having 
made several experiments on water-weeds, he ascertained 


that thoso plants xondered the air contained in. water pure by 
tho same agency that vegetables deprive atospherio air of its 
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When it is considered that for all the nuisances of which the} 
uso of this substance is productive, the only good arising from | 


‘structure, and the eelebrated safety lamp, after a short time, 
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noxious qualities. bp a known to the celebrated! 
Dr. Beddoes, who was then actively employed in ire 


24 


ing to establish an institution at Bristol for the relief " 
sumption, in which he intended experimentally to test the 
power of gas as applied to the cure of human diseases. “Dr. 
Beddoes was so much pleased with the information, that 
some preliminary correspondence he invited Davy, then under 
twenty, to join him, to which the latter consented, stipulating, 
however, that he should have the entire control of the labora- 
tory, a privilege that was conceded to him by Dr. Beddoes. ' 

At Bristol the young philosopher contracted an. intimacy 
with many excellent individuals, whose friendship materially 
aided him in his further progress through life ; from one of 
whom, Mr, Cottle, the poet, we learn that Sir Humphrey was 
a poet of no mean talents, being a large contributor to the 
Poetical Anthology, a work now discontinued. a 

His time at Bristol was indefatigably employed in the pur- 
suit of his fuvourite science, and during this period he gave to 
the world the result of his labours in a»work entitled “Re- 
searches, Chemical and Philosophical.” This work introduced 
him to the notice of Count Rumford, whose influence shortly 
afterwards procured him the professor’s chair in chemistry at 
the Royal Insitution. From this period we find him in the 
very centre of scientific information, with ample facilities to 
extend his inquiries, 

His first experiments in the Royal Institution had relation 
to the discoveries of the celebrated French chemist, M. Seguier, 
on the process of tanning and to the phenomena of galvanism. 
In 1802-he commenced a series of lectures on the practical 
utility of chemistry as applicable to the common uses and 
necessities of life. These lectures raised his reputation ma- 
torially, and subsequently led to the delivery of the important 


courses he gave for three successive years before the board of 


agriculture, 

In 1803, although he had not yet made those discoveries 
which have since spread his fame over the whole world, he 
was chosen a member of the Royal Society, and two years 
afterwards he was made a member of the Royal Irish Acade- 
my, in 1806 he became secretary to the Royal Society, and 
consequently was in correspondence with the most eminent 
literati of both hemispheres. During the same 
ppointed to deliver before the Royal Society the 
at which time he communicated his grand 
compound nature of the two fixed alkalies, 


‘potash and soda, which he found were formed of metalli¢ , . 


bases in composition with oxygen; efter which he demon- 
strated that oxymuriatic acid was not, us it had been supposed, 
a compound, but a simple substance, which he called chlorine. 

The increased celebrity which Mr. Davy obtained by these 
discoveries may be inferred from the fact that he received, in 
1810, the prize from the French Institute, although England 
and Franco then waged an inveterate war. Bonaparte also 
forwarded him a sum of money with the offer of free pass- 
ports through the dominions under his control—a splendid 
instance of the supremacy of genius and of science, ; 

In 1812 he was knighted by the Prince Regent, being the 
first individual on whom his royal highness had conferred that 
honour, A few days afterwards he marriod Mrs, Apreece, a 
widow lady of considerable fortune. In 1814 he was chosen 
vice-president of the Royal Society, and a corresponding mem« 
ber of the French Institute. ‘The following year he made one 
of his most important and brilliant discoveries, the invention 
of the safety lamp. 

In consequence of the innumerable accidents which arose 
from tho explosion of fire damps in coal mines, a committee — 
of gentlemen was formed at Sunderland for investigating the 
causes of these destructive disasters, At their particular re- 
quest Sir Humphry Davy examined most of the large collieries 
in the north of England, to provide, if possible, a remedy. 
Tt was at one time thought that a new mode of ventilation - 
might be adopted—this was, however, found impracticable. 
In tho course of thesé experiments he was led to a 
that the object might be attained by a lamp of peculia 
gave seourity to hundreds of labouring men, who, before its 
invention, were every instant subjected to the peril of an 
instant and frightful death, 

The coal owners on the Tyne and Wear presented him 
with a magnificent service of plate on the occasion, estimated 
at the value of two thousand pounds sterling. : 

In 1817 Sir Humphrey was created a baronet, and elected 
an associate of the Royal Academy. During the two follow- 
ing years he travelled in Italy, where he analyzed the colours 
used by tho ancients in painting. Hoe also examined the 
manuscripts found in Herculaneum, for the unrolling of 
which he invented a process, which has been used with par- 
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tial success. On his return to En 
sepb Banks left the presidency of the Royal Society vacant, 
and Sir Humphrey was elected to fill that honourable station, 
by a majority of nearly two hundred votes. 

He continued to discharge the duties of this high office 
until 1827, when increasing ill health obliged him to resign it, 
and again seek relief from the mild air of Italy. - In his re- 
tirement he communicated the results of experiments on va- 
rious electrical combinations, which were intended to prevent 
the corrosion and decay of copper used for lining the bottoms 
of ships; and he received, in return for his communication, 
the royal medal. ; 

In May, 1829, this distinguished man was seized with a 
sudden and fatal attack of paralysis, at Geneva, which termi- 
nated in his death on the twenty-ninth of the same month, 
The highest respect which private friendship and public esteem 
can bestow upon the dead attended his remains. No man in 

“Burope has done more for science, both morally as well as 
physically, than Sir Humphrey Davy; his genius and his learn- 
ing were devoted to the interests of his fellow-men, and his 
last efforts were consecrated to the advancement of pure and 

. rational religion, founded on a philosophical exposition of its 
truth. In the little work, Salmonia, which occupied his 
hours of sickness, are the following passages; and as.coming 
from a man who had penetrated far into the arcana of science, 
they are alike worthy the attention of the scepfic and of the 
believer in revealed religion. 

“Tn my opinion,” says he, “profound minds are the most 
likely to think lightly of the resources of human reason ; and 
it is the pert, superficial thinker, who is generally strongest 
in every kind of unbelief? And again—“I envy no quality 
of the mind or intellect in others; not genius, power, wit, or 
fancy; but if I could choose what would be most delightful, 
and I believe most useful to me, I should-prefer a firm reli- 
gious belief to every other blessing.” H*, 
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ngland, the death of Sir Jo-| 


LORD BYRON. 

Ir has often been remarked that the greatness or worth of 
very few illustrious men has been. foretold at the commence- 
ment of their career. Nay, it often occurs that their entire 

» character is misunderstood even by those who are in the main 
“the most competent judges. Of this fact a pointed instance 
' “aeéurred in'the life of the noble bard whose name is prefixed td 
this article. A gifted and acute critic in the Edinburgh Review 
actually advised “the minor” to abandon poetry and devote 
his talents to other pursuits! How gratifying this admonition, 
with its accompanying censures of his earliest efforts in verse 
proved to Byron, may be seen in his immortal satire— 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” ‘The error of the 
Edinburgh censor was so far fortunate that it furnished a most 
happy opportunity for thé developement of latent powers 
which might have else slumbered or been even crippled by a 
fawning adulation. As a literary curiosity not familiar to 
many readers at the present day—indeed we doubt if the re- 
view has ever appeared in any of our lighter periodicals—we 
have extracted it bodily into this number.—Ed. N. Y. Mir. 


Hours of Idieness: a series of Poems, Original and Trans- 
lated. By George Gordon, Lord Byron, a Minor. 8vo. 

pp- 200. 
The poesy of this young lord belongs to.the class which 
neither gods nor men are said to permit. Indeed, we do not 
* recollect to have seen a quantity of verse with so few devia- 
tions in either direction from that exact standard. His effu- 
"sions are spread over a dead flat, and can no more get above 
or below the level than if they were so much stagnant water. 
As an extenuation of this offence, the noble author is pecu- 
liarly forward in pleading minority. We have it in the title 
page, and on the very back of the volume; it follows his name 
like a favourite part of his style. Much stress is laid upon it 
in the preface, and the poems are connected with this “ 
statement of his case, by particular dates, substantiating the: 
age at which each was written. Now, the law upon the point 
of minority we hold to be perfectly clear. It is a plea availa- 
ble only to the defendant; no plaintiff can offer it as a sup- 
plementary ground of action. Thus, if any suit could be 
brought against Lord Byron, for the purpose of compelling 
him to put into court a certain quantity of poetry, and if 
judgment were given against him, it is highly probable that 
an exception would be taken were he to deliver for poetry the 
contents of this volume. To this he might plead minority, 
but as he now makes voluntary tender of the article, be hath 
no right to sue, on that ground, for the price in good current 
“praise, should the goods be unmarketable. ‘This is our view 
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of the law on the point, and we dare to say so will it be ruled. 
Perhaps, however, in reality, all that he tells us about his 
youth, is rather with a view to increase our wonder than to 
soften our censures. He possibly means to say, “see how a 
minor can write! This poem was actually composed by a 
young man of eighteen, and this by one of only sixteen!” 
But, alas! we all remember the poetry of Cowley at ten, and 
Pope at twelve; and so far from hearing, with any degree of 
surprise, that very poor verses were written by a youth from 
his leaving school to his leaving college, inclusive, we really 
believe this to be the most common of all occurrences; that 
it happens in the life of nine men in ten who are educated in 
England; and that the tenth man writes better verse than 
Lord Byron. 

His other piea of privilege our author rather brings forward 
in order to waive it. He certainly, however, does allude fre- 
quently to his family and ancestors—sometimes in poetry, 
gotuetimes in notes; and while giving up his claim on the 
score of rank, he takes care to remember us of Dr. Johnson’s 
saying, that when a nobleman appears as an author, his merit 


|in verses like the following, written in 1806, and whether, if 


should be handsomely acknowledged. In truth, it is this con- 
sideration only that induces us to givé Lord Byron’s poems a 
place in our review, beside our desire to counsel him that. he 
do forthwith abandon poetry, and turn his talents, which are 
considerable, and his opportunities, which are great, to better 
account. ‘ 

With this view we must beg leave seriously to assure him, 
that the mere rhyming of the final syllable, even when accom- 
panied by the presence of a certain number of feet; nay, 
although (which does not always happen) those feet should 
scan regularly, and have been.all counted accurately upon the 
fingers—is not the whole art of poetry. We would entreat 
him to believe that a certain portion of liveliness, somewhat 
of fancy, is necessary toconstitute a poem; and that a poem, 
in the present day, to be read, must contain at least one thought, 
either in a little degree different from the ideas of former 
writers, or differently expressed. We put it to his candour, 
whether there is any thing so deserving the name of poetry 


a youth of eighteen could say any thing so uninteresting to 
his ancestors, a youth of nineteen should publish it. 


“ Shades of heroes, farewell! your descendant, departing 
From the seat of his ancestors, bids you adieu! 
Abroad, or at home, your remembrance imparting 
New.courage, he’ll think upon glory and you, 
$s Though a tear dim his eys at.thissad sopnration, | 
“Lis nature, not fear, that excites bis regret; 
Far distant he goes with the same emulation; 
The fame of bis fathers he ne’er can forget. 


‘That fame and that memory still will he cherish, 
He vows that he ne’er will disgrace your renown ; 
Like you will he live, or like you will ke perish ; 
When decayed, may hemingle his dust with your own.” 

Now we positively do assert that there is nothing better 
than these stanzas in the whole compass of the noble minor’s 
volume. ' 

Lord Byron should also have a care of attempting what the 
greatest poets have done before him, for comparisons (as he 
must have had occasion to see at his writing master’s) are| 
odious. Gray’s ode on Eton College should really have kept 
out the ten hobbling stanzas “on a distant view of the village 
and school of Harrow.” 

«“ Where fancy yet joys to retrace the resemblance 
Of comrades, in friendship and mischief allied ; 

How welcome to me, your ne‘er fading remembrance, 
Which rests in the bosom, though hope is denied.” 

In like manner the exquisite lines of Mr. Rogers, “On a} 
tear,” might have warned the noble author off those premises, | 
and spared us a whole dozen such stanzas as the following: | 

: “ Mild charity’s glow, 
To us mortals below, 
Shows the soul from barbarity clear ; 
Compassion will melt, ; 


Where this virtue is felt, 
And its dew is diffused in a tear. 
“The man doomed to sail, 
With the blast of the gale, 
Through billows Atlantic to steer, 
As he bends o’er the wave, ‘ 
Which may soon be his grave, 
The green sparkles bright with a tear.’ 


And so of instances in which former poets had failed. Thus, 
we do not think Lord Byron was made for translating, during 
his nonage, Adrian’s Address to his Soul, when Pope succeed- 
ed so indifferently in the attempt. If our readers, howevey, 
are of another opinion, they may look at it. 


‘‘ Ah? gentle, fleeting, wavering sprite, 
Friend and associate of this clay! 

'To what unknown region borne, 
Wilt thou now wing thy distant flight ? 
No more, with wonted humour gay, 

But palid, cheerless, and forlorn.’’ 


them of all kinds, from Anacreon to Ossian; and, viewing. 
them as school exercises, they may pass. Only, why print 
them after they have had their day and served their turn? 
And why call the thing in page seventy-nine a translation, 
where ¢w0 words (Gem az) ety) of the original are expanded into 
four lines, and the other thing in page eighty-one, pscovusdTtots 
mo 0 gets, is rendered by means of six hobbling verses? As 
to his Ossianic poesy, we are not very good judges; being, in 
truth, so moderately skilled in that species of composition, 
that we should, in all probability, be criticising some bit of the 
genuine Macpherson itself, were we to express our opinion 
of Lord Byron’s rhapsodies. Jf, then, the following begin- 
ning of a ‘Song of Bards,” is by his lordship, we venture 
to object to it, as far as we can comprehend it, ‘ What 
form rises on the roar of clouds, whose dark ghost gleams on 
the red stream of tempests? His voice rolls on the thunder ; 
tis Orla, the brown chief of Otihona. He was,” &c. After 
detaining this “brown chief” some time, the bards conclude 
by giving him their advice to “ raise his tair locks;” then to 
“spread them on the arch of the rainbow ;” and “to smile 
through the tears ofthe storm.” Of this kind of thing there are 
no lessthan nine pages; and wecanso far venture an opinion 
in their favour, that they look very like Macpherson ; and we 
are positive they are pretty nearly as stupid and tiresome. 

It is a sort of privilege of poets to be egotists; but they 
should “use it as not abusing it ;” and particularly one who 
piques himself (though indeed at the ripe. age of nineteen) 
of being ‘an infant bard’—(“ The artless Helicon I boast is 
youth ;””) should either not know, or should seem not to know, 
so much about his own ancestry. Besides a poem above cited 
on the family seat of the Byrons, we have another of eleven 
pages, on the self-same subject, introduced with an apology, 
“he certainly had: no intention of inserting it; but really, 
“the particular request of some friends,” &c. &c. It con- 


a noble line.’ There is a good deal also about his maternal 
ancestors, in a poem on Lachin-y-gair, a mountain where he 
spent part of his youth, and might have learnt, ls pibroch 


is not a bagpipe, any more than duet means a fiddle. 

As the author has dedicated so large a part of his volume 
to immortalize his employments at school and college, we can- 
not possibly dismiss it without presenting the reader with a 
specimen of these ingenious effusions, In an ode with a 
Greck motto, called Granta, we have the following magnifi 


cent stanzas ; 
‘There, in apartments small and damp, 
. The candidate for college prizes, 
Sits poring by the midnight amp, 
Goes late to bed, yet early rises. 


‘(Who reads false quantities in Sele, 

Or puzzles o’er the deep triangle ; 
Deprived of many a wholesome meal, 

In barbarous Latin doomed to wrangle. 


‘‘Renouncing every pleasing page, 
From authors of historic use ; 
Preferring to the letter’d sage, 
The square of the hypothenuse. 


‘ Still harmless are these occupations, 
"That hurt none but the hapless student, 
Compared with other recreations, 
Which bring together the imprudent.”’ 


We are sorry to hear so bad an account of the college 
psalmody as is contained in the following Attic stanzas. 


‘‘ Our choir would scarcely be excused, 
Even as a band of raw beginners ; 
All merey now must be refused 
To such a set of croaking sinners. 


If David, when his toils were ended, ; 
Had heard these blockheads sing before him, 

| To us his psalms had ne’er descended ; 

In furious mood, he would have torn ’em,’” 


But whatever judgment may be passed on the poems of this 


|| noble minor, it seems we must take them as we find them, 


and be content; for they are the last we shall ever have from 


||bim. He is at best, he says, but an intruder into the grove of 


Parnassus; he never lived in a garret, like thoroughbred 


the highlands of Scotland,’ he has not of late enjoyed this 
|advantage. Moreover, he expects no profit from his publica- 
tion; and whether it succeeds ornot, ‘it is highly improbable, 
from his situation and pursuits. hereafter,” that he should 
again condescend to become an author. ‘Therefore, let us 
take what we get and be thankful. What right have we poor 
devils to be nice? We are well off to have got so much fron: 
a man of this lord’s station, who does not live ina garret, but 
“has the sway” of Newstead Abbey. Again, we say, let us 
be thankful; and, with honest Sancho, bid heaven bless the 
giver, nor look the gift horse in the mouth, 


The three years’ imprisonment to which the two Wekefields 


However, be this as it may, we fear his translations and 
imitations are great favourites with Lord Byron, We have' 


were sentenced, the one in Newgate, and the other in Lar 
caster castle, expired on the fourteenth of May. 


«* 


cludes with five stanzas on himself, “ the last and youngest of 


poets; and ‘though he once roved a careless mountaineer in, 
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THE eeciear a OF MUSIC, 
AND THEIR ACCORDANCE WITH MODERN PRACTICE. 
IN THREE PARTS—PART THE SECOND. 

We have heard many complaints of the modern rage for 
musical accompaniment. Men of more refined taste’ have 
joined Mr. Cobbett in vituperating that indiscriminating thirst 
for sound, which would send honest farmers’ daughters ‘‘to 
make a villanous noise on the piano.” But this is compara- 
tively nothing to the extent to which musical education was 
carried during the reigns of Elizabeth and James. The class 
through which it was possible to extend it was, of course, 
at that period, much smaller than at present. But where it 
did form any part of education, and it did so of that of every 
gentleman, it seems to have been pushed to a great extreme. 
Few persons of a certain rank were then to be found who 
could not play, and with superior execution, on at least one 
instrument ; and, where nature permitted, take a part in vocal 
sasha the awkward and forced complexities of which 
certainly did not tend to diminish their difficulty, however 
they might detract from their real merit. This fever of har- 
monies had subsided in England, until the establishment of 
the Italian opera, and the celebrity of Handel, in some sort 
revived it. The quarrels of the furious partisans of Faustina 
and Cuzzoni, and the homage paid to Nicolini, and afterwards 
to Farinelli, are strong symptoms of what is called the revival 
of music in England. A great step, however, was gained. 
Throughout the musical world, melody, forgotten and despised 
so long, began again to be attended to. Corelli and others 
are known to have been so far sensible of the excellence of 
some of the old airs, both of their own and of other countries, 
as to have made them the ground-work of many of their so- 
natas. From about this period the national melodies of Italy, 
of Scotland, and of Ireland, may, it is said, be traced in the 
compositions of the best masters. Some of the most cele- 
brated operatic songs now known have the same origin. And 
if a single instance may suffice, I may mention that the far- 
famed “ Nel cor piu” is taken, almost note for note, from an 
old Sicilian ballad. The success of the opera was an acknow- 
ledgment that songs are essentially dramatic ; and it is con- 
fessed, in words at least, that, to the finished musician, feeling 

and expression are as necessary as science. 

Tf such be a tolerably correct sketch of the progress of this 
art; and if, as the course of events has seemed to indicate, the 
hypothesis of Rousseau be fourided in truth, a key is afforded 
to the explanation of the many anomalies which music, in its 
modern practice, presents, That natural melody should be 
both neglected and depraved, appears to have been inevitable. 
The difficulties against which it has to struggle are immova- 
ble and overpowering. It is a most unequal conflict, to set 
Mr. Coleridge’s “blind boy,” with his “ pipe of sycamore,” be 
his “notes as strangely moving” as they will, against the 
crash of a whole orchestra. Expressive melody must ever 


be in danger of being overwhelmed by mere harmony; and} 


they who essay to rescue her from the depths of thorough 
bass, must, like Hotspur, dare 

“To dive unto the bottom of a sea 

Where fathom-line did nevor touch the ground, 

And pluck up drown’d melody by the locks.” 
It is a question whether one air, during the last hundred years, 
has been composed by a professed musician, with any direct 
and intentional reference to any principle in nature, upon 
which musical expression can be founded. Strong as the as- 
sertion may seem, the chances are, that he who embraces ma- 
sic as a profession, and goes through an elaborate musical 
education, is less likely than other men to produce a natural- 
ly expressive combination of sound. This is no paradox, 
whatever may be thought of it. The fact is, that the harmo- 
nists have exterminated the melodists, as the great missal 
thrush does the common mavis. The race of bards, half poets, 
half musicians, has disappeared, because it is next to impossi- 
ble that such a being should continue to exist ; nor, if he could, 
would he dare to bring forward one original composition. 

Ranking amongst the profounder studies, constituting a 

lucrative branch of trade, and giving employment to thou- 
sands, harmony must go nigh to overturn melody, by its very 
weight and momentum, if by nothing else. It is all-pervading. 
Now, who does not know how difficult it is for the greatest 
poetical genius to free himself, in any considerable degree, of 
those common-places and idioms which long custom and eter- 
nal repetition of versifiers have made a habit almost as inevi- 
table as a natural tendency. In music this is ten times worse. 
The common-place “musical phrases,” as they are styled, 
which have spread themselves every where through the me- 
dium of the voluminous and endless compositions of science, 
have of necessity become almost a part of the nature of every 
one who is possessed of a musical ear. They fly abroad 
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| pies the wings of the wind,” like the feathered seeds of the | 


thistle or dandélion. There is no avoiding them. We hear 
them by day and by night; in the theatre, in the street, in 
the church, in the ball-room. Like Pharaoh’s plagues, they 
follow us into our very chambers. The difficulty of original 
composition is thus increased a hundred-fold, and the most 
determined cultivator of simple, expressive melody, will find 
himself, at every step, sliding into some of the innumerable 
artificial turns or modulations with which constant custom 
‘has indelibly impressed his imagination. Should a,;composer 
of expressive airs, in a style similar to that of the old melo- 
dies, exist at this moment, he would be denied the very name 
of musician. He would be hooted at by nine out of ten, and 
for three or four different reasons. He would be told that his 
music required no execution ; he would hear it called simple 
stuff, that a child might play or sing; he would be twitted 
with monotony of key; he would be reproached with not con- 


towards simplicity has been, of want of science. This was 
the fate of Piceini, of Pleyell, and of Shield. The constant 
craving for variety and for difficulty—the superior extent of 
the class of those who are affected by harmony only—and 
the consequent multiplicity of its professor’s publications, ex- 
hibitions, and gains, must probably always give scientific mu- 
sic a preponderance. He can only be celebrated who either 
distinguishes himself in elaborate composition, or in the per- 
formance of almost impossibilities of vocal or instrumental 
execution. 

That no alteration can take place in the present state of 
music, it would be presumption to say. ‘That, since the in- 
vention of counterpoint, it has altered materially, though 
slowly, cannot be doubted. The advances, too, towards natu- 
ral expression, however faint or sophisticated, are such as 
prove some recognizance of that principle of poetical imitation 
which seems to be the foundation of musical expression. That 
much of modern practice is totally inconsistent, and at direct 
variance with that principle, is true. It may be difficult to 


whole has not followed—but the fact is so. 

If we look over a collection of modern music we shall find 
that, in the management of the time, the principle of natural 
imitation has been, upon the whole, adhered to. As in na- 
ture, grief expresses itself slowly, and joy rapidly; so in mo- 
dern compositions, as well as in the old airs, the vivaces are 
played quickly, and the affetuosos more slowly. As in nature, 
we find that passion hurries particular words and tones, ak 
though the general effect is plaintive and slow, so in the old 
pathetic airs we find that semiquavers to the extent of two or 
four at once, are generally and judiciously used. In modern 
music the same principle seems to be decidedly admitted ; but 
|; pushed by a love of novelty and of execution to an excess 
which, far o’erstepping the modesty of nature, of course total- 
ly mars the effect originally intended. To the exaggerations 
of the stage may be traced many of the corruptions of musical 
expression ; and it seems to be probable, that the introduction 
of long hurried hubbubs of passages into airs essentially 
slow, has been too much encouraged by theatrical perform- 
ances. Be this as it may, it would be anveasy matter to point 
out a score or two of scientific adagios and largos which a 
person, unable to read music, and not having the real notes as 
written, and the divisions of the bars in his mind’s eye, 
would never discover to be in essentially slow time. The only 
effect of such composition upon unlearned hearers is to sur- 
prise and confound them. As to touching the finer feelings, 
the thing is out of the question ; indeed, the evident intention 
of the composer is to take advantage of the slowness of the time, 
in order to exhibit his own skill and that of the performer, in 
running through divisions and sub-divisions. In the manage- 
|ment of piano and forte the same principle of imitation may be 
traced, however faintly. All natural “discourses” of passion are 
alternations of softness swelling into loudness, and loudness 
dying into softness, as the gusts of feeling rise and fall. In ex- 
pressive pathetic airs the imitation is accordingly true to nature, 
But in modern compositions, especially of the “lengthy sort,” 
though the practice remain, and in full force—the reason for 
't is gone. Ask a musician why such a forté and such a piano 
are marked, and he only answers you with some vague and 
indefinite appeal to taste or to precedent. He calls it “Jight 
and shade ;” but what rule is there for the distribution of 
light and shade over a surface where no intelligible form, no 
natural picture, is delineated? We may indeed “marble” 
such a surface; and if the lights were shadowed and the sha- 
dows lightened—if the fs were turned into pps, and the pps 
into fs, what difference could it make? It is easy to give 


cluding upon the key-note, and with a score of other offences | 
against rules of which he and nature knew nothing. He} 
would be accused, as every musician who has dared to verge || 


imagine how it has happened that, admitting so much, the} 


¢s’’ at school, applies to them 
taught to give to a line of Vir- 


the same intonati 1 


| gil. This is only a trick however, to make that look some- 


thing like sense, which is reality is devoid of it, and if 
emphasis Figre foversed, it would do just as well. he n 
glaring inst 2, perhaps, of the united use and abuse 

tation in modern scientific musical expression, is the “shakes” 
The shake is in reality a poetical heightening of that tremu- 
lous effect of the voice which is always produced, especially 
at the close of a sentence where the tone begins to drop, by 
intense feeling. In accordance with this law, in all music the 
shake is introduced towards the close of a passage, which 
usually descends. That natural shake is any thing but that 
which musicians call a perfect shake. It is a tremulous im- 


perfect vibration, and not a violent and distinct oscillation bes — 


tween two tones, which is a matter of most difficult vocal, ace 
quirement. In nature it rarely occupies more time than 
would be required for a crotchet in a common-time andante 
movement. In modern compositions, however, it is no unu- 
sual thing for it to occupy a whole bar of four crotchets— 
nay, two such bars—and upon exaggerations like these com: 
posers pride themselves. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ee 
THE MUTATIONS OF FASHION. 


Tue despotic and ever-changing laws of fashion have afforded 
themes for the moralist, and subjects of ridicule for the satirist, 
yet still the goddess holds her sway with even increased power; 
and daring indeed must be that individual who presumes to 
question her legitimate right to universal rule. Dress, manners, 
tastes, politics, laws, nay even religion, are all subjected to her. 
dominion, and vary in their respective features at her sovereign’ 
nod, What changes may be traced in these several particu- 
lars during the last century, both in Europe and America? 
Let us examine a modern fashionable party, with its expen- 
sive decorations, its, profusion of ornaments, and crowds of 
elegantés; the squeezing, the crushing, the frivolity, and the 
display of the skipping modern quadrille or cotillion ; contrast 
it with the description of the formal sober assemblages, where 
our grandmothers moved straight and erect, like the Chinese 
figures which decorated their mantel-pieces, r i in flow- 

red silks and satins, that needed no other support th da thes 
own solidity and richness to sustain them in a perpendicular 
position—with what majesty they floated through the grave 
minuet, with its interminable evolutions and continued court- 
seyings. The beaux also were an entirely different race from 
the gallants of modern times, although the dandies and “ ex- 
quisites” of our period may be traced in the petit maitres 
and ‘‘jessamies” of those “by-gone days;” their privileges, 
likewise, were regulated by the same rigid ideas of decorum 
which fashion then prescribed for dress, To touch the tip 
of the favoured fair one’s finger, or to indulge in the innocent 
flittations of the fan, was the utmost liberty allowed the sexes 
during the period of early courtship, which on the male side 
might be compared to a regular siege, so many obstacles had 
he to encounter before the fortress capitulated. “ But we have 
changed all these things;” and now, thanks to the freedom 
of modern manners, an unrestricted intercourse of the sexes 


enables the fair one to coquet without restraint, and the gay . 


Lothario to urge his claims free and uncontrolled. While the 
distinctions of dress no longer mark the gradations of society, 


and it is now extremely difficult from mere externals to dis- * 


tinguish the mistress from the attendant, the lord from the 
lord’s gentleman. 

Eating and drinking, visiting and sleeping, have all under- 
gone their several mutations, We dine when our forefathers 
supped, and hasten to the crowded assembly at the time our 
sober ancestors prepared to take their nightly rest. Etiquette 
and acts of courtesy vary in like manner; formality and stiff 
ness are banished from good society, and a dashing freedom 
supplies their place. The folding of a letter and the form of 
a visiting card change almost monthly, and a want of know- 
ledge in these particulars will infallibly ruin the most promis- 
ing youth in town; while the tie of a neckcloth, the sit of a 
coat, or the form of a book, will at once serve either to ruin 
or raise the character of an aspirant in modern fashion. 

Literature is not untainted hy these ever-changing rules. 
The prosing essay isno longer read ; the sentimental effusions 
to Delia, Amaryllis, or Celia, would not be glanced at—even. 
by cook-maids. Sparkling anecdotes, or got-up articles in the 
most showy and seductive style, must. supply the place of la- 
boured disquisitions on morality ; and the wild strains of By- 


yon, and the brilliant morceaux of Moore, have driven the 
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E:ven novels have 


whole host of senti a : 
earance. The fair de- 


éntirely altered their character paranc 
vourer of these “time honoured” vehicles for amusement will 
now turn with loathing from the delicate distresses of some 
persecuted heroine, in sly carried through eigt 
-volumes, until at length all ends in a happy marriage, an 
only read your historical tale, or a work descriptir e of man- 
ners and real life, dished up with piquant taste and fidelity of 
execution ; while periodical miscellanies, if they wish to be 
supported, must adopt the customs of the times, and be as 
variable and as showy as are the mutations of modern fashion. 


THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 

Since our last notice a new opera, entitled “ Rokeby, or a 
Tale of the Civil Wars,” has been performed d several times at 
this house. The piece, in the flowing phraseology of the 
play-bills, is styled a “ grand romantic opera,” which, in plain} 
English, we have always found meant a collection of impro- 
bable impossibilities, where the most strange events occur 
amidst erotchets and quavers, and songs are sung in extreme- 
ly unlikely situations. In fact, nature and common sense took 
leave of opera long ago, and wo be to the unhappy man who 
attempts to bring about a re-union. The only pieces of this 
description in the English language which can in any way lay 
claim to the above qualities, are Gay’s glorious satire and 
Sheridan’s Duenna, neither of which is popular, but stand as 
beacons to warn future operatic writers against such unnatural 
coalitions. The French go a step beyond the English, and 
comnvt the most desperate musical outrages on probability 
with impunity. It is no uncommon case for their operatic 
heroes to have a small-sword pass through their body, and 
then sing a solo, and their heroines frequently terminate their 
mortal @areer while warbling an affetuoso passage. In a 
French opera, taken from Scott’s Bride of Lammermoor, the 
death of Lucy Ashton is one of the queerest affairs that ever 
took place—eyen on the stage. In despair for the loss of her 
lover, the lady takes corrosive sublimate, or something of that 
kind, and instead of dying as other people do after swallow- 
ing such noxious substances, she commences singing: and 
here it is that the astonishing skill of the composer is shown. 
When the poison begins to work violently, she bursts into a 
bravura ; a rature Aails, she softens down, to a more plaintive 
strain, and finally her woes and sufferings and a delicate ca- 
denza are finished together, and her pure spirit takes its flight 
in an extreme flat seventh. Now this is making a “ swan: 
like end,” with a vengeance. The author of Rokeby heal 
succeeded in bringing together a goodly number of unlikely, 
and consequently striking incidents: they are such as occur 
in the poem from which the piece is manufactured, it is true, 
but without the intermediate explanations which are there 
furnished, to give them coherence ; but this is of little conse- 

®© quence—and when we state, which we safely can, that the 
scenery was beautiful and appropriate, the acting generally 
excellent, and the music not only delightful in itself but de- 
lightfully executed, it will be seen that it required an uncom- 
mon quantity of retrograde ability on the part of the drama- 
tizer to spoil the piece, and’ we are happy to state, that in the 
opinion of the public he has only partially succeeded in 
doing so. Barry as Bertram was energetic and animated, and 
gave great effect to several alarmingly long speeches by his 
‘spirited declamation ; while Placide and Hilson did their best 
for two comic characters, which are grafted upon the main 
stock. Mr. Jones, a clever vocalist, new to the boards of this 
theatre, had a very water-gruel part allotted to him, in which 
he did his best to injure the reputation of the author by enun- 
ciating the whole of his speeches in a loud and distinct man- 
ner; while Mr. Richings, on the contrary, had the good sense 
to partially conceal what was set down for him, by speaking | 
in @ gruff, stage-ruffianly, intoxicated tone of voice; he was 
dressed in red, and looked admirably ferocious. It rather sur- 
prised us to see Mrs. Sharpe give such interest to the trifling 
part of Matilda, This lady invariably looks well, and acts well, 
, and, as a stock performer, is of very great value to the establish- 
ment. She is too good an actress to turn tragic star, which 
has become a very common and discreditable line of business. 
Mrs. Austin, as a light-hearted, coquettish damsel, looked pro- 
vokingly pretty, and warbled with the sweetness and facility 
of a bird. The band played in perfect unison, were vigilantly 
prepared to cover any defect on the stage, and accompanied 
the singers in a beautifully subdued manner. The efficiency 
of the orchestra is-most material to the success of operas, and 
yet its merits or demerits are invariably passed over in silence., 
We at one time thought this arose from the want of a writer 
_ @mpetent to the task of pointing them out; but we should’ 
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think this cannot now be the case, as there are one or two 
papers published in this city expressly devoted to musical 
subjects. _What more can be said, except that the piece was 
what is technically termed exceedingly well got up. Castles 
blazed and battlements fell crashing to the ground just when 


the music hinted to them to do so, and soldiers and robbers 


were slain at the precise demi-semiquaver which gave most 
effect to their deaths, On the whole, the drama had every ad- 
vantage that it was possible to call to its aid, and it is to this 


that its success is to be attributed. The author ought to be 


very thankful for his present fortunate escape, and see and 
write better plays for the time to come. 

The following epilogue, written by one of our best native 
poets, was received on Tuesday evening, by a full and fashion- 
able house, with the most rapturous applause. It was spoken 
with great point and effect. Cc. 

“ag HPILOGUE TO ROKEBY. 
SPOKEN BY BARNES, PLACIDE, AND HILSON. 


save the piece, secundem artem. — 
at’s right, your smiles are what I’m after, 
prescription is a roar of laughter ; 
One hearty laugh, no matter how excited, 
May save a life when every hope is blighted. 
Tis true, Placide has got an epilogue, 
But ’taint the thing—it don’t ‘‘ go the whole hog ;”” 
So, while he’s back theré, spelling out each line, 
T'll give you an extrumpery of mine ; 
Original throughout—no one has read it— 
So, if you have a tear, “‘ prepare to shed it :”” 


A certain fair one—once, in days of yore— 

Caught a bad quinsey, and her throat was sore ; 

She could not speak, nor swallow, chew, nor sup, 

She searcely breathed—the doctors gave her up. 

Her weeping friends, in silence, breathed their sighs, 

And stood prepared to close her fading eyes ! 

Twas at this awful crisis, mid the gloom, 

Her favourite monkey stole into the room ; 

With doctor’s formal air approached the bed, 

Seized hold her wrist, then gravely shook his head ! 

The droll manceuvre called a smile from death, 

And one convulsive laugh restored her breath ; 

Broke her disorder, let the fair escape, 

Who owed her cure alone to Dr. Ape: 

~~Brye take? or must I give your wits-ageg 7 

Stay—here comes Harry with his epilogue, 

Enter Placide speaking the epilogue,—‘ In ancient times, 

when plighted vows were broken” 

Barnes.—Y owe too late, Hal, the epilogue is spoken, 

Placide—Spoken! By whom? 

Barnes.—By me. 

Placide.—By you! 

Barnes.—'Tis certain. 

Placide,—Why, ’tisn’t a minute since they dropt the 
curtain, 

And my address a good half hour employs. 
Barnes.—“Vve done the deed—didst thou not hear a 

noise?” Es 

If you attempt, you’ll find yourself mistaken ; 

I made them laugh—that saved the author’s bacon. 
Placide—And who, pray, bade you show your monkey 

capers ? 

The sun requires no aid from farthing tapers— 

I saved the piece, sir. 

Barnes.—You! 
Placide.—My humble talents 

Secured the thing’s success and turned the balance, 

Or, as Prince Rupert says—“ alone I did it!” 

It’s true, I pledge my honour! eit cies 
Enter Hilson, speaking.—Heaven forbid it ! 

To put so mean a trifle ‘wp the spout !” 
Placide.—Hilson, be quiet! I know what I’m about. 
Hilson.—That tone, my boy, smacks sliarply of the acid. 
Barnes.—Placide, by name, but not exactly placid, 

Wou’re somewhat wroth. 

Placide.—I am, and shall be wrother. 
Vl speak my speech ! 

Hilson.—Not if you love the author. 
Since I have saved his opera, ’twere wrong, 
To jeopardise it with a speech so long, 

Placide.— You, saved the opera! 

Barnes.— You saved it! 


Both.—Yov! 
Hilson.—Yes, I myself alone—you know it's true ; 
I hit it on the head—but lest it fail, de Re 


Here’s a short epilogue to clench.the nail : 
“ When erst the muses, on Parnassus’ top; 

“Tn mazy dances” 
Barnes.—Prithee, Tommy, stop ; 

Throw poetry and physic to the dogs, 

Nor bore our friends, here, with dull epilogues. 
Hilson.—Agreed, old Barney! and to end disputes, 

The readiest way to harmonize our flutes, 

Is to admit—so be it wnderstood,. 

To please our friends we've alldone what we could, 
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If we have failed. 
Placide.—Why then— 

Barnes.—What then, Placide ? it 
Placide.—They’ll take “a good intention for the deed.” 
Hilson.—V'l answer for’t—I know these generous folks. 

They’re always laughing at us, or our jokes; 

But what of our young author? Jests nor wit — 

Won’t add a penny to his. benefit. 

Placide.—His benefit is safe. 
Barnes.—What then of Rokeby ? ” 
Hilson.—Should that be damn’ 4d, it would a seriousjoke be. 

But see! there’s mercy in each judge’s eye— 

The bard’s acquitted !—Rokeby shall not die ! 
Placide.—Egad, their plaudits make old Drury shake. 
Hilson.—It’s just the thing ! F 
Barnes.—I say—* there's no mistake !? [Ezit. 


© if ¥ ; ‘ 
THE NEW-YORE MIRROR. 


Water.—We chanced some time since to alight upon an 
old edition of Morse’s Geography, published in 1788, and felt 
forthwith curious to know what was indited in those ancient 
days respecting this goodly city which we now inhabit. All 
that we encountered there we shall not now promulgate, 
wishing to retain certain very interesting items for future ar- 
ticles. With one fact stated we shall however acquaint the 
reader forthwith, and ifit do not strike him with amazement 
it is no fault of ours, Among sundry deficiencies laid to the 
account of the K of New-York, one of the most prominent 
is the want of good pure water! so that forty-two years ago 
was this evil publicly felt, and made part of the history of the 
times; and strange to say, even now it exists in all its unmiti- 
gated force! Many changes have since taken place. The 


city has long since left its stockaded barrier in Wall-street, 
and gone a walking most furiously up-town, making sad 
havoc with the farms and domains of the Bayards, the De- 
lanceys, the Stuyvesants, and Lispenards. The old village of 
Greenwich, which was. then stated to be three miles distant 
from New-York city, has now become an integral wedded 
part thereof.. The ancient solid tenements of Rotterdan: 
brick, with their gable ends, tiled roofs, and iron clam 2 yepre- 
senting the Anno Domini, have all vanished, with the excep- 
tion of a solitary one in Broad-street, of which too the remem- 
brance will soon be lost, unless we transfer it bodily into a 
plate for the Mirror. We have now a splendid city-hall, 
which, by the way, appears to be growing loftier since it has 
been deserted by Justice. “We havé~city-nutels too, and 
American hotels, and theatres too, and Tattersals, and Carou- 
sels, and Vauxhalls, and, in short, all the good things, or at 
least the good names which we can borrow from London and 
other similar Babels. But we have not as yet any good water 
—not even enough, in fact, of the indifferent to perform the 
necessary ablutions upon our streets, which resemble so many 
depositories of filth, and®glad the watchful eye, and fill the 
newspaper themes of our envious neighbours. Did not his 
honour, the present mayor, at his inauguration, call the atten- 
tion of the competent authorities to this subject, and were we 
not promised relief? And wherefore has it been withheld ? 
We are wrong, perhaps, to indulge in badinage on this sub- 
ject; because the wants of the people loudly call for the adop- 
tion of some efficient measures. It were well, therefore, for 
those gentlemen who love to sip laced tea in a certain marble 
palace, and drink champagne once a month on the banks of 
a noted bay, to look well to it. They have, it is true, a whole 
year yet before them, but it will have soon elapsed, and then 
their constituents ——. Only give us pure and wholesome 
water, and drench and clean our streets, and we Shall not end 
the sentence, 2 


The Fulton box.—This is the name given to a box to be 
deposited, by the consent of the owners, on board of every 
steam-boat in the United States for the reception of a single 
cent from every passenger. The sum which may be accu~ 
mulatedsby these simple and humble means-will form no incon- 
siderable fund, and will be devoted to the laudable, the lone 
and shamefully neglected object of giving support to the 
widow and heirs of the immortal Fulton. An indelible stain 
has already been left upon the escutcheon of the national 
legislature, and of the people of this state in particular by the 
cold-blooded indifference whieh has been, so religiously and 
systematically maintained by them towards this object. Ever 
at this late day the origin of this excellent scheme is to be 
traced not to New-York, a state which has more immediately 
and extensively profited by the invention of the steam-boat, 
but to Virginia, where a few spirited individuals have boldly 
and magnanimously stepped forward to adopt this dernier re- 


sort in behalf of the suffering offspring of genius, industry, 


jland science. May their philanthropic views not be fated to 


encounter a galling and disgraceful disappointment, 
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THE MOUNTAIN BOY. «© — 
A POPULAR MELODY, COMPOSED BY W. TURNBULL- 


ag 


charm the cares of 


seek my home, There’s ma - 


dance and song, And 


Me, SECOND VERSE, « 
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|| And when from peaceful dreams I wake, 

| And catch the first cain Gla fos et 

T hie away o’er hilland brake, , 

To listen to the winding horn, ‘* 

With heart as joyous, light, and free, 

As any mountain boy’s can be; 

And should the huntsman pass my way, 

T greet him with my roundelay. - 
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WARIETIEZES. 


EXTRAORDINARY POWER OF WHISTLING.—Mr. Dovaston, 
the friend of the celebrated artist and engraver on wood, 
‘Thomas Bewick; in a biographical article published in the 
Magazine of Natural History, gives the following account of 
his extraordinary faculty for whistling, “ As he sat at work, 
{enjoyed his more deliberate and sound. conversation, accom- 
panied by strains of his most extraordinary powers of whist- 
ling, His ear(as a musical feeling is called) was so delicately 
acute, and his inflexorial powers so nice and rapid, that he 
could run, in any direction or modulation, the diatonic or chro- 
matic scale, and even split the quarter notes of the enhar- 
monic ; neither of which, however, did he understand scien- 
tifically, though so consummately elegant his execution ; and 
his mnsicol_ memory was so tenacious that he could whistle 
through the melodies of whole overtures; and these, he said, 
he could obtain, having once heard them from the orchestra of a 
play-house, or a holiday band, in both of which he took extreme 
delight. In proof of this I tried him to some extent, by 
flinging on his pianoforte several wild airs I had taken down 
from pipers in the Hebrides and Highlands, of difficult and 
intricate evolution, which he completely repeated the first time. 
Lost he might have heard these before, I farther sprinkled at 
him (without information of their originality) several private 
imitations, I had myself composed, of various national melo- 
dies, which he not only instantly and spiritedly whistled, but 
remembered long after, as I found when sauntering with him 
amid the mountains of Derbyshire.” ‘ 


Union or rae srares.—The following remark ought to 
be engraved on the heart of every American patriot. “The 
* ; 


|Erin, upon the question whether one of the parties did 


very mention of disunion of these states is a public in- 


jury. It goes to unhinge the tone of the public mind. It} 


makes men acquainted with the possibility of the thing, and 
once adinitted into their breasts they will not contemplate it 
with that abhorrence in which it ought to be held by every 
true patriot.” 

EFFrEcT oF EARLY EDUCATION.—Lady Raflles, in her me- 
moir of her husband, Sir Stamford Raffles, mentions the re- 
markable fact, that two young tigers and a bear were for 
some time in the children’s apartments, under the charge of 
their attendants, without being confined in cages; and it was 


rather a nee to see the children, the bear, the tigers, || 


a. blue-mountaiy bird, and a favourite cat, all playing together ; 
the parrot’s bill being the only object of awe to all the party.” 

A rair answer.—The following is from the Boston 
Commentator :—hy the trial of a case to-day a sweet son of 


write, or not, a certain instrument important to the case, 
or whether he could write, Pat honestly replied, “ Whether 
he did right or wrong is for your honour to judge, but I have 
told you the truth, any how; right or wrong, I have not lied 
at all, at all.” 5 

A schoolmaster said of himself, “I am like a hone, I sharpen 
a number of blades, but 1 wear myself out in dog it.” 

Men raust have public minds as well as salaries, or they 
will serve private ends at the public cost, 

OniGINAL ANEcDOTES.—A nameless exquisite, of our city, 
at an evening party, a short time since, attempted to be witty. 
After playing off his jokes for some time, uninterruptedly, to 
his own apparent satisfaction and the no small annoyance o' 
the company, a lamp, half-filled with oil, attracted our wit's 


rsa 


attention, upon which, addressing a young lady, with whose 
high qualities Sir Fopling was unacquainted, he facetiously 
made the following conundrum. ‘Can you tell me, Susan, 
why that lamp is like me ?” “Because,” replied Susan, “’tis 
alf fool !—half-full. * 

A gentleman having prevailed upon a young lady to whom 
he was engaged to give him her miniature, promised his in 
return, as soon as he should find a good artist. The lovers 
meanwhile had a quarrel. The gentleman desirous of mak- 
ing his peace, said, “I have just seen a fine miniature by the 
celebrated E——-; mine shall be executed next week, if you 
say so?’ “Itisa matter of eqdal indifference to me,” she 
replied, “ which is executed, you or your miniature, for 1 
have resolved to accept neither.” 5 

A gentleman who had been much attached to a very pretty 
but coquettish girl, became at length weary of her caprice, 
and calling upon her one evening when she had just returned 
from a promenade with one of his rivals, ie ing with 
some warmth—“ Mary—do you think you shall ever be steady 
enough to be married?’ ‘Oh, yes,” she replied, “in twenty 
years no doubt I shall.” “ Miss,” replied he promptly, with 
a formal bow, “I will do myself the pleasure of waiting on 
you twenty years hence, if no particular engagement pre- 
vents me; good evening!” The lady never saw him after- 
wards. ; Bower of Taste. 
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And the eyes’ sinless beams are as brilliantly tender 
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A vrzsnyess hath gone from the field and the fountain, — 
From the glade and the glen where I wandered colon 
Where the fancy of youth clothed in light the far mountait 

And the vale and the hill-side resounded with song. 


‘Vrom the meadow’s sweet bosom the smi 
i iene childhood’s gs in b 
ky, Hike the brow OF a ma: 


with clouds that Have coloured it o*ex, i : 


“And the gleams are all faded which garnished each visio1 
When paintiggilt natureiin gladness, I strayed 

Where the woods seemed to wave with a verdure elysian, 
And the newness of Eden around me still played. y 


¢ the music hath, died, whose full cadence had power 
To pour o’er my pathway the spell of delight; 

And the heart’s autumn whirlwinds have blighted each flower, 
Where fragrance and beauty were wont to unite. 


Many friends are asleep on earth’s desolate bosom 
That thronged in affection about me of yore ; ‘ 
They haye gone! like the spring-gifts of budyand of blossom, 
They have gone, and their arms will enfold meno more. 
And with them lie buried the innocent laughter, 
The smile, and the kiss that were dear to me then— 
Ere I mew the cold changes that soon followed after, 
The hollow andsheartless—the shadows of men. 


‘The mysterious glow of the spirit hath faded 


Which awoke in my breast the emotions of song ; 
The heart is unquiet, the brow is o’ershaded 

As the curre’ being sweeps turbid along. 
But amidst ‘changes that mark my existence, 

As Llook memory’s dream on the past, 
The gay fu 


till a measureless distance; 


And hope’s golden sun! around it are cast. H 
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young, smile of bea 
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As the morn sun as yet unpossessed of its splendour ; 

And bosoms are beating with secrets unspoken, 

And looks are a language, and sighs are a token, 

There first she attracted 4 spirit’s deyotion, 

As calm, yet as strong, as the repos ee. 
‘ew, winningly few, were her smiles an glances, 

toh !. they were brighter and sharper than lances ; 

And@the musical words, full of mildness and meekness, 

Reflected the heaven which gave them such sweetness. 

And I heard some dark spirit repeating “ Alas ! 

. “How soon will the dream of her innocence pass !” 


I saw her go forth when the flowers were asleep, 
With a figure more full and’a bosom more deep, 
And the lute of the minstrel was strung to her name, 
But she blushed not to hear it so full of her fameg 2% 
Oh where were the roses whieheipodeey, nursed, / 
As a mother her infant, her sinless, her first ? 
And where were the looks that were born of the 
But more tenderly bright, and more brilliantly sh 
The looks that unconsciously claimed their dominion, 
And plundered the soul of its heavenward pinion ? 
rae fleeting and false than the dews of thejmorn, 
That freshen at once and illumine the thong 
Are the light of her eye and the beam of her heart, 
And the:empire of nature is yielded to art. 
And again that dark spirit repeated, * Alas ! 
“ How quick does the dream of her innocence pass !’” 


1 saw her! alone‘and deserted she lay, 

Her limbs’ marble roundness was wasted away ; 
The breast which the slumber of angels may pillow, 
Convulsively heaved like a wind-beaten billow ; 

The wing e tempest dishevelled her hair, 

And the fire of her eye was the hell of despair. 
How sudden how strange! Can the time-spirit speak 
Its curse to the mind as it does to the cheek ? 

Is the temple of virtue alone undefiled, 

While her zgis is borne by the hand of a child ? 
And as with the brow must it be with the mind, 
AndEden with childhood be still left behind ? 


No—ng !slet me wander the universe round, 
Bem cle of action undimmed as unbound, 
Yea. let eternity through his yast track, 
But or @ moment his multitudes back, 


And I trace all the innocence-wrecks I may see, . 
Man, boasted defender of beauty, to thee. 

‘Too truly that spirit repeated, “ Alas! 

“How soon will the dream of her innocence pass!’ Atria. 


4 


_ 4 Happy the feeling, from the besom thrown * 
In perfect shape, whose beauty time shallspare— » 
Though a breath made it, like a bubble blown 
For summer pastime into wanton air!” 

Should the soul pass neglected, when the brain 
Girt in its narrow and unbreathing cell ; 
May coin deep, burning words, which, through the air 
é ose their echo in a moment's space, 
. when in full recorded numbers poused, 
genius prompted them they mey oul re 
- ‘the destinies of nations! ‘Feimpies, themes, 
- And cities, laden with the orient’s spoil, 
May sink in indistinctness and decay ; 
The worm may coil where once that busy brain 
Evoked its images of lofty thought ; 
And the proud heart that stirred when they were wove, 
Throbless and pulseless, in the dust may sleep ; 
The eye, which glanced with fervour spizit-born, 
Lie veiled and dull beneath the wnfeeling clod ; 
And yet, some stirring thought, aroused by stream 
Or hurrying cloud in storm, or summer sxy, 
Or midnight’s shadow, sunset, morn, or even, 
Recorded, may outlive them all, and be 
Upon the lips of millions yet untold— 
Yelitbenerations yet to come may tell 
“Of one who breathed and lived in ages past, 


married before her cousin;,and, of course, the mottification of 
Charlotte and her friends was proportionally great. 
Charlotte’s marriage became an object of their: 


paye desired event did not take place in many y 


connexion she made did not by any means 
ambitious expectations. She was united to JD 


satisfted his wife; ond Che 
if the demon of envy had not perpetually 
membrance the more splendid establishment over which her 
cousin Carolitie presided. It became her most ardent wish 
to excel Mrs. Blakely, who was surrounded by all the luxury 
and splendour which the wealth of her husband could procure. 
To effect this object, Mrs. Alleyn gave balls and parties, and 
in order to outdash,her cousin, purchased the cht 
and the most expensive furniture. Mr. Alleyn fre tly 
remonstrated with his wife on her extravagance; told her she 
was oxmgpaing more than he eduld possibly afford, and tried 
to convince her that she could be as happy, although she did 
not live in such showy style as the Blakelys. But this was 


ae to say, ‘‘my Charlotte is only ten months old and walks 
iquite well, while sister Helen’s babe is a year old and cannot 


‘glossy hair, Helen would congratulate herself that its hue was}! bosoms, 


not his wife’s opinion; there was no happiness for Charlotte 

W. Gc, || Unless she could excite the envy of her neighbours, and par- 
: ticularly that of her cousin, by the superior splendour of her 
establishment. To retrench her expenses, she said in reply 
to her husband’s remonstrance, would be a mortification she 
7 ; certainly could not survive. : 
* THE ae. MOTHERS. Mr, Alleyn did not love his wife so much as to ruin himseli 
- IN TWO BRS.—OHAP. I. to gratify her whims, but after having been long in thd habit 
Emvzation !—source of all that is bright and dark in our||of granting all her wishes, he found it a hard task to oppose 
nature. In an honourable and virtuous heart, this principle||them. He was, moreover, a weak man, one who had not 


Who, moved by dreams of inspiration’s hour, 
Wrote their deep sense into enduring 


ORIGINAL MORAL TALES, 


- || leads to noble and generous deeds; but, harboured in a bosom strength of mind enough to do always what he knew to be 
)sullied by evil passions, it is contarainated by the contact, and||right. He also enjoyed living in style as much as his wife, 
|\its spirit is changed. Emulation hecomes jealousy, and rivalry || and had even been inspired by her with adesire to outvie the 


degenerates into envy. Blakelys.. 
No foudthotweow thagival house of. Vouk ax Lancodist. +. . ie. vthkehis income gne@hBis new expenses, Nin Alleyny 


lor Montague and Capulet, was ever productive of more ma-|] left nothing untried. He-devoted himself more earnestly than. 


levolence or more domestic misery than that which existed|| ever to business, enduring a life of perfect slavery in order to 
etween the humble but rival houses of Alleyn and Blakely. }/ render his wife more happy. As times became pressing, Mr, 
he female heads of these families were cousins, the only |! Alleyn took advantage of every occurrence in the mercantile 
children of two sisters. They had been jealous of each other|| world which he thought could better his condition; yet, in 
from their cradles. Their mothers each believed her infant|| consequence of constantly living beyond his means, he was 
eminently beautiful, each was persuaded that her own was|| frequently on the brink of bankruptcy, from which he only 
far more deserving of adalliion than its little cousin, and, |/saved himself by thé greatest exertion, and it even began to 
eagerly wishing all the world to beofsthe same’ opinion, em-|!be whispered by unfair means. Still, if Mr. Alleyn was 
ae every opportunity of exhibiting rg the best advan-|| known to go to the utmost length that mercantile honour is 
tage. This feeling was natural enough, and not very blame-|| allowed to stretch, no one had actually detected him in any 
worthy if it had proceeded no farther,/but it too often induced|!| improper act. But his character, which had before been that 
h vain mother, while pointing yout"the beauties and ac-|| of an honest, upright man, had suffered the blight of suspi- 
quirements of her own child, to contrast with these the @efi-||cion, And for what was this sacrifice made ? that his selfish 
encies of the other infant, “Is it not strange? one was)! wife might have the means of indulging‘in every luxury, and 
of exciting the envy of her less opulent neighbours ae 

the enjoyment of either promoted? No! anxious an 
walk alone!” less, the wretchedness of both increased—a‘eonsequence which 
While listening.to the praises of her daughter’s dark and} evey follows the indulgence of any Ugyorthy sentiment in our 


: : . é ; * 
not red like her sister’s little girl, . ; glwenty-five years of care and Weatiness saw Me Alleyni 
This constant comparison of their respective merits pro- anxiously toiling on. 


s : : PR His family consisted of two sons and 
duced a strong effect on the children, and as it outlasted child-|! three daughters. Edmund, the eldest, was twenty-one. Un- 
hood, colo’ 


d all their future lives. As theygrew up, their} like his parents, his heart was the residence of every virtuous 
mutual relations and friends each selected a favourite, and} ang benevolent feeling. His character, however, was not of 
supported her claims to admiration in all the discussions which || thot unbending, decided kind which distingui ic brother 
continually ocougred with regard to theiv beauty, and their) philip; he was gentle in disposition, Pith at an 
proficiency in various studies and accomplishments. -llaffectionate nature. Devotedly attached toyhis parents, while 
The injudicious course thus pursued by their friends, soon|} his brother was roving the world, in search of fortune and 
produced its effects impthe hearts of the two cousins, distinction, Edfiwnd’s only wish was to be near them and 
emulation Succeeded an eager rivalry. They were rival his sisters, that he might contribute all in his power togender 
every thing, They both strove to win the heart of George || their lives as happy as pos: ible. His affectionate cares seem- 
Blakely, atyo man possessed of wealth and distinction, ||ed lost upon his father. . Alleyn had appeared for a Jong 
who had just returned making the tour of Etrope. The||time uneasy and troubled, and at last a settled gloom seemed 
dark haired Caroline was of a m entle disposition than||to have taken possession of him, which nothing could enliven. 
her cousin, and she loved George devotedly. Her affection||'To the anxious inquiries of his family he always answered 
was returned, and they were soon married. In the breast of||that, “his business worried him,” so that the tender heart of 
Charlotte, ambition reigned above every other feeling; she||his son was grieved to see distress ever before him which it 
envied Caroline more forthe splendour whieh it was now in|} was not in his power to alleviate. ° 
her power to enjoy, than for obtaigigs the heart of Blakely.|} Mr Blakely’s youngest child was a daughter of the same 
reat was the triumph of Caroline’s partisans that she had||age as Edmund Adleyn. Cornelia was worthy of her Roman 


* - 


“ee 


esti 


* 
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THE NEW-YOR 


appellation in form as well as in character, She ha a high 
and haughty soul, a supreme scorn of vice and folly, and a 


heart of manly firmness, Her mannersijdid not generally 


appear amiable, but this was counterbalanced by the purity, 


~ had pl 


fortitude, i and disinterestedness which were the governing 
sles of her conduct. Cornelia Blakely was totally un- 
Alleyn in eve thing, and yet they loved, and 
their faith to ot other. “This measure did not 
meet the approbation of either house. The ill-will which had 
always been hy the two cousins extended to their families, 
and a coolness sprung up which finally terminated all inter- 
e between them. 
» mutual attachment of Cornelia and Edmund, circle 
were, suprised all. But children of rival 
time immemorial given their hearts to each 
, precisely because it was the choice most 
eir friends. No objection could be advanced 
lov fliciently, reasona le to induce them to break 
‘their plighted faith. The mutual dislike of the two families 
was urged, and they well knew the extreme unwillingness 
both felt to form any closer ties. But their happiness, they 
contended, should not be sacrificed to such unworthy motives, 
An ungracious consent was at last wrung from their respec- 
tive parents; the martiage day was appointed, and formal 
visits commenced between the rival powers. 

Mrs. Alleyn, just before the wedding, was one day busily 
planning gay dresses and entertainments ‘‘to astonish the 
Blakelys,” when her preparations were stopped by the decla- 
ration of her husband, that it was necessary for her to abandon 
all these magnificent ideas. “ 

“The Blakelys,” he said, “may incur what expense they 
please for the wedding, but I cannot afford a single entertain- 
ment, for I amon the verge of ruin; nothing but the strictest 
economy can keep my creditors in any sort of patiencej/and 
consequently my family from/actual warit.”, 

This was a-terrible blow to poor Mrs, Alleyn. - She, how- 
ever, recovered to protest, “ 

“] will hear to no such mean-spirited proceedings. I have 
given invitations for a large ball and supper; two hundred 
acceptances have already been received; the refreshments 
and music have been ordered—how can I recede—what excuse 
can I give—what would the Blakelys say, my dear husband ?” 
she continued; “you must keep up appearances a little longer. 
Do borrow of some of your friends.» If we break now it will 
beso public; and think how the Blakelys will exult! Oh, I 


K MIRROR, AND 


should die of mortification !—I am sure I should—you must 
let me give this ball, Mr. Alleyn.” 

“J tell you I have not a dollar in the world; and you know 
I cannot goin debt for these things as I have already such 
long bills at the confectioner’s that they and the musicians have 
told our servants they will not serve us again until they are 
paid.” 

“As to giving up this ball,” replied the wife, “I tell you it 
is utterly impossible; things have gone so far—and what would 
you have me send them word? That I am too poor to enter- 
tain them? Your son’s marriage too! think, dear husband! 
our first wedding ! oh, you must furnish the money.” 

To these, and equally reasonable arguments, urged over 
and over again, Mr. Alleyn listened in gloomy silence. At 
last, with a heavy sigh and an expression of agony, he rushed 
from, the room, saying, 
>» “Well, if you will have it, you shall, although ruin and 
shame follow!” =, ” ‘ 
ns a a i TERT EEE 
» #DEFERRED, ARTICLES. 


- MRS. GARRICK. nee 
We have heard that in the character of the late Mrs. Gar- 
rick there was a singular mixture of parsimony and liberality. 
She has been. known to give fifty pounds 1 
poor" and@on the tnstant™ deny i elf 6 
comforts of life. Her wine ceilar she did not open for years 
togethor, and a dish of tea was the usual extent of her hospi- 
tality. She always Sele bone to be poor, as an apology 
for the ruinous condition inwhich the house and offices at 
Hampton remained, To save fuel and secure herself from 
damp, a room in the attic ae “ for parlour, for kitchen, 
and hall.” She kept one female servant at Hampton, who 
resided with her many years; and to compensate the poor 
woman and a numerous family (for her wages were small in- 
deed) the house and grounds were gh isitors unknown 
to the old lady. The furniture rf se at Hampton was 
exactly as it was left by Garrick ; and, except the curious old 
china and the paintings, worth very little. The chairs, sofas, 


and chandeliers in the drawing-room (the fashion of the times 


||in wreaths of gold, intended to be presented to our most gra- 
_||cious king by the trustees under Mrs. Garrick’s will, as soon 


Mal a ? fd 


it which Garrick lived) were unworthy eee ern 0 
the present day. Notwithstanding Mrs. Garrick’s constant 
complaint about her poverty, and the narrowness and inade- 
quacy of her income, she left nearly seventy thousand pounds 
behind her. Mrs. Garrick’ letter of remonstrance against 
Kean’s Abel Drugger, was brief—* Dear sir» you don’t know 
how to play Abel Drugger.” His reply deserves also to be 
recorded, and placed to the credit of his gallantry—‘ Dear 
Madam : I know it.” The following, in answer to the above 
statement, respecting the munners of the late Mrs. Garrick, 
shows the venerable Jady in a very superior light, and will be 
read with much interest. It was addressed to the editor of a 
morning paper, and the writer, who signs himself Vindicator, 
says—“ In justice to her memory, allow me to correct some 


and yourself, as his sii have no doubt uninte 
fallen, That Mis. Garrick was liberal to the poor is 
but that she denied herself the comforts of life is not true 
she best knew what her constitution, required, and that 
so managed as to retain her faculties unimpared during nearl 
a century of years. It ‘would be well for the world if all the 
men and women in it would follow the same sensible course. 
The house and offices at Hampton were not in the ruinous 
condition imsinuated in the article in question; common re- 
pairs only were, at the decease of Mrs. Garrick, wanting, and 
they were madé good under my direction, by order of the 
executors named in her will. Mrs. Garrick never, within my 
recollection, occupied a room in the attic, either * kitchen, 
for parlour, or for hall.’ Upon the first floor was her b -room, 
and in that she had a fire when she occasionally visited Hamp- 
ton in the winter season, at which time her principal residence 
was\ in the Adelphi; at other times ‘she occupied the best 
apartments, and not unfrequently in the company of her 
friends. That she usually kept but one female servant at 
Hampton, is true, but shé also kept a gardener and under- 
gardener there, and a coachman, footman, and two female 
servants in the Adelphi; as to . 4 woman at Hampton, 
as she is called, having a nume family and small wages, 
neither are true; Mrs. Garrick had great confidence in her, 
and left her by her will a legacy of one thousand pounds. 


With respect to the old furniture, such was Mrs, Garrick’s || ; 
veneration for it, and for every thing that had been her hus-]j! 


have'in my possession four sheets of plain letter paper in an 
envelope, endersed in the hand-writing of Mis.” Garrick— 
“These belonged to my hushand.” That Mrs. Garrick 
should not have looked so fascinating when Mr. Cruikshank 
caricatured her as when young, ought not to excite surprise ; 
the portraits alluded to were probably drawn at about the age| 
of twenty—the caricature when she had attained the age of 
ninety and nine years. That Mrs. Garrick should be delight- 
ed when promenading her pictuxesque grounds, in reciting 
events that had occurred in vy-gflliines may well be believ- 
ed—those grounds were formed by one whose memory she 
cherished with a deyotion no language can describe. e 
ae: which they planted were, at her decease, indeed, 
noble trees; one of them, a cypress, which grew near to the 
house, she often pointed atas having been placed there by her’ 
hand, whilst her husband dressed the ground about it; that 
tree, singular as it. may appear, never put forth a leaf afte 
Mrs. Garrick died. Of part of that tree, and of the mulberry- 
tree planted by Shakspeare, of undoubted genuineness, I have 
in my possession two splendid boxes, having on ‘their lids 
cameos of the immortal bard and the inimitable Garrick set 


as the forms of the court of chancery will allow of its being 
done. It is not true that Mrs, Garrick complained of je 
in the way deseribed, or that she left nearly seventy thousand 
pounds behind her, or even a tenth part of that sum. She 
was frugal, she was just, she was kind-hearted, and lived and 
died a pattern towives, Yr ornamentto her seg; and long will! 
her memory be cherished by those who hadithe honour and 
happiness to know her,? 


4 CHARLES eee, &.* 

This venerable representative of a former ‘gencration—now 
in the ninety-third year of his.age, and which he has almost 
completed—is in the full sajoyrac Mer most of the faculties 
which appertain to the meridian of life. During a recent 
journey to the south, the editor was fortunate enough to fall 
into the company of a respectable merchant at Baltimore, a 
friend of Mr. Carroll, by whom ‘he was introduced to the 
“time-honoured patriot. As we ‘entered his parlour, Mr. 
Carroll rose to salute us with the customary compliments, and 
offered chairs, with almost as much ease and firmness as a 


LADIES’ LITERARY GAZ 


man 0 


| His under 
fashion of | 
the sam 


voice possessed all the 
seemed to be pleased ; 
be delighted in a 


jhe had sustained an interesting relation in the earlier 
' his life.. He spoke often of Jefferson, Hancock, the 
ae a . : 


rs of the eongress of seventy-six 
eligh talking of Dr. Fi 

d as one of the most pleasant and faseini 

jing e had ever known, He remarked- that he ani 

Franklin 

to induce the inhabitants of that province to join the other 


country ; and that the journey, though beset with difficulti 

and oyer bad roads, and sometimes through forests. withou' 
any road, was rendered comparatively pleasant and a; ble 
by the wit and good humour of Dr. Franklin. 
many anecdotes of the doctor, illustrating these distinguish- 
ing traits in his character, and which 
and even a favourite companion in the politest circles of Paris. 
that indicated the existence of that species of egotism which 


related in half an hour more anecdotes t an we could write 
down in half a day, he was in no instance, that we recollect, 
the hero of his own story. His reminiScences were of the 
mighty dead, and his commendations were | 
limited generosity on his contemporaries wh 
him to receive the “recompense of reward,” 
¢, «¢ to speak theif epitaph.” 
roll appeared to feel alWely interest in the ordinary 


airs, the prospect of business, and the 


altimore and Ohio rail- i 
questions respectin 1, ‘its 
He spoke more than once of the great in- . 


ventions in machinery for saving labour, of the improvements 
in the mode of travelling, and expressed a regret that the 
family of Robert Fulton had not been fortunate enough to 
obtain a great ue of the benefits resulting from his im- 
provements Ae cwsinn of steam to navigation, He al- 
luded several times, to his great age—attributed that Et 
as his health to the regularity and temperance.he had ys 
observed in his mode of living—said that contacts 
he would live to be an hundred years old—but added, with a 
smile, that it was not his desire 6 live so long, unless his 
mental and physical faculties could be retained, which he 
could not expect to remain much longer. When we rose to 
leftvg him, Mr. Carroll walked down the stains with nearly as 
icity of limb andwirmness of step as either of his 

Boston Courier, 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

When Bonaparte was paying his court to Madame de An 
harnais,” say$ De Bourrienne, “neither of them =o 
riage, and he, being passionately in love, and a most assiduous 
suitor, escorted his intended about the town, andvespecially 
on her visits to her a@ent. “They went one day together to 


| the office of the notary Raguideau, who, by-the-by, was one 


of the smallest men I have ever seen. Madame de Beauhar- 
nais, who placed great confidence in Raguideau, had come to 
him that day expressly for the purpose of communicating her 


intention of accepting thehand of thejyoung general of artil- 
lery, the protegé of Barras. Josephine was accordingly clo- 
setted along with the notary, while Bonapa alked in the 


outer office, occupied by the clerks, The door of Raguideau’s 
cabinet, however, not being shut close, the general overheard 
the lawyer dissuading Madame Beauharnais from the mar- 
riage she was about to contract. ‘ You are very imprtidlent,’ 
said the notary ; ‘you may have to repent this step as long as 
you live ; it is madness to go andl marry a man who he nothing 


but his sword to dep ; ‘Bonaparte,’ said 
when she tim these : 
luded to this, and I had n 


circumstances, ‘had never al- 

n ea that he heard what Raguideau 

had said. Imagine my astonishment, then, Bourrienne, when 
on the ay, of the coronation, as soon as he had put on the im- 


7 : ‘high degree of 
health, wl | hout interruption. 
his waistcoat of the 


+ Havinglltrbduced a 


stranger, and to I swering all ourinterroga- 
tories Me cine the incidents and the individuals to which 
of the errors into which the editor of the Dramatic Magazine || : ‘ art 


were commissioners to Visit Canada, and endeavour 


colonies in declaring themselves independent of the ca 
He related, 


There was nothiig in Mr. Carroll’s manners or conversation. 


is usually the besetting infirmity of old age; and though he 


mage him a welcome — 


bos appended to a magnificent mansion represented as quite 


here immediat uly? 
and the emperor sa 
but my sword t 
the scene at the offic 
he had borne in mind | 
er mer ion ed that 
e en, to D Biariidise ot th 
“ma cing his se th 
and sec 


ough | 
had 


nor leads a philosophical life on the 
not far from Bordent _ was lately 


r, on his way from South Migrice, 
DY The ci-devant king re- 


‘who found 
“3 hind f } erly) 


by the United State 


‘ceived bo great hosp ngli vell 


; ie 
cted out of a large suite ie 
a palace, which had been burnt down a short time before. 
Many fine pictures, and other valuable property, were con- 
sumed; but enough remained, saved from the fire, to furnish 
the present residence in a noble manner with some of the best 

rks of Spanish and Flemish i: i 

One of the saloons is particularly dedicated to sculpture 
portraits of the Bonaparte family; and Sir R. K. Porter, in 
speaking of the collection, describes the bust of Charles Bona- 
parte, the father of the family, as the most impressive of them 
all, from the striking beauty and character of countenance: it’ 
strongly resembles that of the celebrated Antinous. Joseph 
Bonaparte, (who-has assumed the title of Count Survilliers,) 
in showing these things, did it with unaffected candour of 
comment on the extraordinary destinies of the living or dead 
originals of these marble portraits; and Sir Robert remarks, 
that the same manly sincerity and good sense prevailed in his. 
occasional observations on his own past and present manner 
of life. 

He has a large domain round his house, purchased by him; 
and he spends vast sums of money in promoting cultivation 
of all sorts, agriculture, and planting to a great ant every 
description of tree, even from foreign countries, 
raised in the climate. He has redeemed tl 
om the waste ; erecting villages, and encot 
.of ngofil talents, to i : ; 
spected ; and must be, what he seems, @ a mue 
happier man in his present expatriated home, the benefactor 

of all around him—than he could possibly have been when 

seated ona contested throne, however brilliant. 

He is fond of literary pursuits, and having read all that has 
been published in the shape of memoirs relating to his brother 
Napoleon, he devotes his leisure hours to writing a commen- 
tary on the subject, wherein with the impartiality of strict jus- 
tice between the late emperor of France and historiographers, 
he means to set the true statements on the one side, and t 
false ones on the other, and to furnish posterity with, ‘| 

Yrusts, a really fair account of that marvellous man. This, he 

says, he owes alike to the memory of his brother and to the 

verity of his history. Whenever such a work is given to the 
world it will certainly be worthy of attention, 
probably come out while many witnesses of the 
of still exist, its accuracy must be subject to the 
by which he tries his contemporary biographers ; and the free 

® voice of the public, weighing all the evidence, will be the ul- 
timate Pugpouncing judge of the real character of the deceased 
apoleon. « 


same faieal 


Foreign paper. 


? 


FOUNDLING OF NUREMBU 


The Journal Hesperus states, that a clue has been discover- 
edt the family of Caspar Hausex(the orphan of Nuremburg.) 
His mother is said to be a Hungarian countess, St. M , at 
Pesth, who, as widow, enjoys the very considerable property, 
which, if there were a child would belong to him. The first 
discovery is supposed to have been made by an ecclesiastic, 
who being at an inn, heard persons in an adjoining room speak 
of the affair. A waiting-maid, now in the service of Count 
P—, is stated to have implored him, on the reports of an 
impending investigation, to afford her his protection, ‘be- 
cause this affair might bring her to the s fold ;”” that he pro- 
mised it her, but, notwithstanding, she lost her senses 
through fear. 


Pe “the other hand, a Munich j« journal, the Bazaar, contains, 


»|)secretly arrested by legal authority, 


J appears that, in respect to Caspar i 


llof the truth must, therefore, be att 


nd it is s now fully couktiand 
the” house of Prince , in 
od was long in couipany 0 


zant of the birth of Caspar Hanser, 
‘and also of the attempt to assassina’y” 
out of her mind. A physician discv 
stratagem, (The writer of the lettes 


want of liberality in the:purchase 
with danger to 
life if brought to light; a fact that htt perhaps’ be felt like 


an electric shock throughout Burope,? London Sun. | 


an correctly all the 
ye " iii Bie awelyes of 
the Price to ee most ng. eine effects For instance, 
Martin, in. many of his beautiful designs, by judicious fore- 
shortening, has exhibited miles in extent of gorgeous archi- 
tecture and of armed men, on a space of canvass that would 
seem scarcely more than sufficient to receive a few figures ; 
he has made asingle magnificent pillar or accoutred warrior 


e a governess || offered , 
at a foriuer || ments ha 
ab +h general, was || tion ensued. a 
f coused of being eogni- |} mysteries of authoreraft; he seeing both parties pertinacious, 
‘haps even a relation, |/at length interpose 
u, she pretended to be || dasher of literature ay 
ved-her trick by another || proviso, that his friend present would pay | 
ve enters into further |) one half the risk, which was agreed to. 
details, which, however, must not yet be made public) It ||accommodated, seemingly to the satisfac 
fuser, there has been no || lady’s original stipulation of fifty cop 
crs, The disclosure viously sel to. 


‘This was the writer’s first initiation into 5 the 


d; and at h 
led*his first propos: 


s instance 


‘sincine conpuerve : To 

Many parents in encouraging thoes 
talents in their children, have no other 
number of their avootnp etna aes 
of innocent solace a nd amusement. 
Rush; however, | biditeink ie to you 


lubrious exercise, not only to be cultivated as an accomplish- 
ment, but as a means of preserving health. He particularly 
insists that vocal music should never be neglected in the edu- 


| been wepresented L wit his arrows y pointed pee thera, and} 


placed in the foreground, become the type which first fills the ||and quiet sorrow by the united assistance of the sound and 
mind with admiration, and then sends it along the retiring || sentiment of a properly chosen song, it has a still more direct 
lines of beautiful perspective, where every tip or edge renews || and important effect. ‘I here introduce a fact,” remarks Dr. 
the first impression. A man lying on a table or a bed nearly || Rush, “ which has been suggested to me by my. profession, 
as high as the eye, with his feet towards the spectator, is fore- || and that is, the exercise of the organs of the breast by sing: 
shortened into a roundish heap, of which the soles of the|/ing, contributes very much to defend them from those diseases 
feet hide the greater part. This is the’ description of the||to which the climate and other causes expose them. The Ger- 
painting which has been called the ‘Miraculous Entomb-|| mans are seldom afflicted with consumptions, nor have I ever 
ment of Christ,” and it is because an unreflecting spectator, || known but one instance of spitting blood among them. This 
moving sideways with the expectation of seeing more of the||I believe is in part occasioned by the strength which their 
body, still sees only the solesiof the feet, and may suppose |}lungs acquire by exercising them frequently in vocal music, 
the body turned, round so as to front hin, that the painting ||for this constitutes the essential branch of their education. 
has received its appellation. For nearly the same reason the |The music-master of our academy has furnished me with an 
eyes of a common portrait may seem to follow a spectator to}| observation still more in favour of this opinion. He informed 
whatever part of the room he goes. A rifleman represented || me that he had known several instances of persons who were 
as taking aim directly in front of the picture, will seem to|/ strongly disposed to consumption who were aon to health 
have in his power every spectator standing in the room ; for, Ibid. 
as in the case of the miraculous entombment, every spectator 
present will feel as if he alone’could see the picture as all see 
it. Toterrify young ladies, a little arch Cupid has ingeniously 


by the exercise of their lungs in singing.” 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE AND MISS SIDDONS. 


Sir Thomas Lawrence was, in early life, deeply enamoured 
Hn Utes Mis Siddons, whose fate! has Bear a svtce 
of sorrow to him for years, even though his spirits have been 
buoyed up by the friendship of some of the most eminent and 
exalted personages in Europe. When.he first proposed for 
Miss Siddons, some objection was made on the score of his 


bow; and oh, how 
Arnott’s Physics. 


just ready to let it slip from his “bende 
they are terrified. 


eo 
THE AUTHORESS, 


We knocked at the door, which was opened by a tall, mea- 
gre, ragged figure, with a blue apron, indicating, else we might 
have doubted the ae gender, a perfect model for the 
Copper Captain’s tattered landlady, that deplorable exhibition 
of the fair sex, in the comedy of Rule a Wife. She, witha 


want of wealth; but Mr. Siddons, with true liberality, said 
that, as he was a young man of powerful and rising talent, 
there could be little doubt that he would be able to support his 
daughter in a comfortable if not in a splendid style; and, as 
he was known to be in embarrassed circumstances, offered at 


;torpid voice, and hungry smile, desired us to walk in. 


first object that presented itself was a dresser; clean, it must || him to send him a clear estimate of his debts, that he might 
be confessed, and furnished with three or four coarse delf|| be enabled to commence a married life unfettered by the pre- 
platters, and underneath a pipkin, and a black pitcher with a||sure of adverse circumstances. When Sir Thomas collected 
snip out of it. To the right we pereéived and bowed to the || his bi 
mistress of the mansion, ‘sitting on a maimed chair under the|| believed; and not to shock his intended father-in-law by a sum 
mantel-piece, bya fire merely sufficient to put us in mind of||total which would make his improvidence appear intolerable, 
starving. On one hob sata monkey, which, by way of wel-|| he deducted five thousand pounds from the amount, little think- 
come, chattered at our going in; on the other a tabby cat, of||ing that a discovery would be made of the concealment, and 
melancholy aspect! and at our Subana feet on the flounce of prove fatal to his hopes of happiness. It was, however, ‘dis- 
her dingy petticoat reclined a dog, almost a skeleton ! he raised | covered, and Mr, Siddons, in anger, refused his consent to any 
his shaggy head, and, eagerly staring with his bleared eyes, ro aang between him and his emnghten: Sir 


, he found the amount far greater than he had himself 


saluted us with a snarl. “Have “done; Fidele, these are 
friends.” 


authority and pleasure. Poor soul! few wete her visitors 
of that description; no wonder the. creature barked! A 
magpie perched upon the top ring of her chair, not an un- 
seemly ornament; and on her lap was placed a mutilated 
pair of bellows—the pipe was gone—an advantage in their 
present office; ‘they served as a-succedaneum for a writing- 
desk} on which lay displayed her hopes and treasure, the 
manuscript of her novel. Her inkstand wasa broken tea-cup, 
the pen worn to the stump—she had but.one, A rough deal- 
board, with three” hobbling supporters, was “brought for our 
convenience, on which, without further ceremony, we con- 
trived to sit down and enter upon business, The work was 
read, remarks made, alterations agreed to, and thirty guineas 
demanded for the copy. The squalid hand-maiden, who had 


subject :—“ Already, six monthsago, I had the only possible 
and true conjecture respecting the bixth of Caspar Hauser, 
wey 


private letter from Vienna, the fo! a on this 


been an attentive listener, stretched forth her tawny length of 
neck, with an eye of anxigus expectation. The bookseller 


The tone of her voice was not harsh; it had some- } 
thing in it humbled and disconsolate, a mingled effort of 


ry | 

Siddons was in ; a ‘pitiable state, but as he had coed her 
father respecting his embarrassments, said nothing ; she bore 
f y as her feelings would permit her. Ina few 

her excited and agouied fooling reise on a severe 
attack of: illness, pay which 1 the physicians ordered her to Bristol, 
where her recovery soon became hopeless, Blighted affection 
had reduced her to the verge of the tomb, and now her parents 
would willingly have given up all their property to have avert- 
ed the dreadful blow which was soon likely to deprive them of 
a fondly loved chil Mr, Siddons offered to send for Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and do every thing in his power to add te 
her comforts, but the poor heart-br oken girl only replied, “ No, 
it is too'late now ;” and she very portly afterwards perished 
2, the victin of th ay d love, Ibid. 

je% 


piake offence are the most likely te 


Those who are apt f 
offer it. 


4 A. 


customs of society, are debarred from many other kinds of sa- 


cation of a young lady; and states, that besides its salutary — 
operation in enabling her to soothe the cares of domestic life, — 


. . . eos . # 
The || the same time to relieve him of his incumbrances, and desired 


haber- igs 


& 


in ree 


THE OCEAN, 


“ There is society where none intrudes | 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar.’ 


thing in the whole c iss of Byron’s varied 
equals in sublimity of conception and 
g, his portraitures of the ocean. Though, 
; part the bold and masterly touches of genius are 
diaplajedl in every t! which came from his hand, yet when 
his imagination fixes on the ‘‘dark blue sea,” he appears to 
surpass all other As you muse over his immortal 
e huh of midnight and by the waning lamp, the 
ea-bird and the low murmur of whispering 
silvery light—or the death-shriek of the 
ex d the roar of billows, together with the 
ng wave-flash of the reflected lightning, break 
and ditnness of your chamber, Time 
and space are annihilated by the magic of his numbers, and 
you feel yourself snatched away to the far-off sea, and regaled 
by its fresh cool breezes as you go bounding over its glorious 
expanse. He was emphatically the poet of the ocean, for the 
proudest march of his genius was upon its “ mountain waves.” 
He appears to have possessed a delight in its wild scenes 
amounting almost to a passionate fondness. In his boyhood, 
seated on some retired crag, he hung over it hour after hour 
of the still summer evenings, and felt in the excitement of 
his glowing fancy, a yearning towards it; and when in after} 
years the ties which held him to his country were severed, 
he flew to its trackless solitudes as to a refuge and a home. 
Like a proud vessel which, after having been becalmed and 
ingloriously confined in some narrow bay, has gained the 
broad deep and the rushing gale, the indignant bard swept 
forth in the buoyancy of freedom, rejoicing as the breeze 
freshened, and exulting in the rudest commotion of the ele- 
ments. At that stirring hour he could “laugh to flee away” 
even from the Jand of his fathers, for in the thrill of his emo- 
tions there was less of sadness than of joy. I can see him 
in imagination as he trode the deck, now soothing the sorrows 
of his little page, and now sweeping his deep-toned lyre as he 
poured his farewell to the receding shores, and a welcome to 
the waves that came dashing onward from the far stretch of 
the seaward horizon. 'The void in his heart, which no father’s 
love and no mother’s endearing tenderness had preoccupied 
with images of parental affection, and which had been 
widening from his boyhood by the death or estrangement ‘of 
early associates, was now filled with the beauty and stirring 
majesty of the great deep. The loneliness that brooded like 
a dark spirit over his melancholy bosom was dispelled for a 
season by the strange grandeur of the prospects around him ; 
and in the romance of poetical enthusiasm, he regarded the 
ocean as a living and intelligent existence. As he bent over 
the prow in the gentle moonlight, he discoursed with it as 
with a friend, and in its billowy commotions he gazed upon it 
with mingled reverence and joy. And who has.not experi- 
enced such sensations, even when far away from the ocean, 
while his thoughts were hovering over its azure domains? I 


fee in 


. remember what a novel and indescribable feeling used to steal 


upon me when a boy, whenever I fell in with eis ret 
tion of the- sea. I had never been beyond the mountain) 
boundaries of my native valley—never enjoyed even a remote 
prospect of the sublime object of his inspiration, and therefore 
my young fancywasintroduced in those passages toa fairy world, 
and left free to expatiate amid the glorious imagery of the Man- 
tuan bard. After reading of Palinurus or the sweet-voiced si- 
rens, I have gazed at the little lake which lies embosomed in 
the green hills near iny father’s cottage till my eyes grew dim, 
and its rippling surface seemed to stretch away to a misty and 
limitless expanse, whilst the sweep of the winds among the 
rough crags and pine forests of the neighbouring mountains 
uttered to my imagination the voice of the sounding deep. 
But how far short. of réality, both in grandeur and ‘beauty, 
did 1 find the’eonceptions of fancy when { beheld the object 
itself some years after. My first view of it was on aclear but 
gusty afternoon of autumn. The winds had been abroad for 
many hours, and as I looked seaward from the high promon- 
, tory and beheld the long rough surges rushing towards me, 
and listened to their wild roar as they were flung back from 
the caverned battlements at my feet, I felt as if the pillars of 
the universe were shaken around me, and stood awed and 
abased before the majesty of excited nature. Since then I 
have been on lofty precipices while the thunder-cloud was 
bursting below me—have leaned over the trembling brink of 
Niagara, and walked within its awful chambers, but the thrill 
of that moment has never returned. The feeling of awe, 
however, gradually gave place to an intenso but pleasing 


- 


* anal 


trodden earth, " 
scenes broke so m te upon my vision, 
that our first roving in s are towards the ocean, 
wonder that the romantic and adventurous spirit of youth 


No wonder 


presentations. There is something so winning in the multi- 
plied superstitions of its hardy wanderers—something so 
fascinating initscalm beauty, and so animating in its stormy 
recklessness, that the ties of country and kindred sit looser a! 
our hearts as curiosity whispers of its unseen wonders. 
after years, when th m of existence has lost much of its 
brightness, when curiosity has become enervated, and - the 
powers of the imagination palsied, where do we sooner turn 
to renew their former pleasing excitement than to our re- 
membered haunts OY the ocean? We leave behind us all the 
splendour and m f art, all the voluptuous aati 

cations of society-—Wwe Pee from the banquet and the , 
and fly away to the solitary cliffs where the sea-bird hides her 
nest. There the cares, perplexities, and rude jostlings of op- 
posing interests are for awhile forgotten. .There the turmoil 
of human intercourse disquiets no longer. There the sweat 
and dust of the crowded city are dispelled as the cool sea- 
breeze comes gently athwart our feverish brow. In the ex- 
hilaration of the scene the blood gathers purer at the heart— 
its pulse-beat is softer, and we feel once more a newness of 
life amounting almost to a transport. Delightful remembran- 
ces, that lie buried up under the dross of the past, are reani- 
mated, and the charm, the peace, and the freshness of life’s 
morning innocence again find in our bosom-a welcome and a 
home. ‘The elastic spring of boyhood is in our step as we 
chase the recediig wave along the white beach, or leap wildly 
into its glassy depths, In the low billowy murmur that steals 
out upon the air, our ear catches the pleasant but long unheard 
music of other years like the remembered voice of a departed 
companion ; and while leaning over some beetling crag, glori- 
ous visions pass thronging before our eyes, as, in fancy, we 
rove through the coral groves where the mermaids have their 
emerald bowers, or gaze at the hidden beauties, the uncoveted 
gems, and the glittering argosies that repose amid the stilly 
waters. The soul goes forth, as it were, to the hallowed and 
undefiled temples of nature to be purified of its earthly con- 
taminations. She takes to herself wings and flies away to 
the “ uttermost parts of the sea,” and even there she hears the 
voice of the Divinity, witnesses the manifestations of his power, 
experiences the kind guardianship of his presence, and returns 
cheeted and invigorated to renew herweary pilgrimage. The 
ocean is a World by itself, presenting few analogies either in 
form or scenery with the continents it embraces. It seems to 
stand aloof from the dusty and beaten paths of human ambi- 
tion in the dignity of conscious independence. -Man may 
bring desolation upon the green earth, or dwarf its gigantic 
pinnacles to the stature of his grovelling conceptions, but over 
the beauty and majesty of ocean he has no power. He may 
mine the solid mountains, dig up buried cities upon which 
the lava has mouldered for centuries, and fix his habitation 
in their silent courts, but he cannot fathom the abysses of the 
deep, or walk the lonely streets of St. Ubes or Euphemia. 
He may visit the sepulchres of the first patriarchs, he may lift 
the cerements from the queens of the Ptolomies, but he can- 

not go down to the ocean grave of ‘his yesterday’s friend ‘to 
close his eyes or ‘cast the wild-flower upon his uncoffined 
bosom. I do not know whether We are capable of forming a 
true platonic attachment for an inanimate object, but I some- 
times believe that we may. The shrine in which friendship 
hastreasured up itscherished keepsakes, the ring that sparkled 
on the finger, and the ‘ringlet that once shaded the brow of 
the departed—whatever, indeed, serves as a remembrancer of 
the absent, or a memento of the dead, speaks eloquently of 
the existence of such a passion. The home of our childhood 
has a spell of gladness for our hearts long after the beloved 
ones who formed its endearments have passed for ever from 
its portal. In the devotion of the idolator also there scems 
too much of reality to be the calculation of hypocrisy. ‘The 
rivers, the hills, and the deep forests have their worshippers— 
the sun and moon listen to the hymin of the Gheber, who re- 
gards them with the expression of affection and reverence. 

With feelings akin to thes , the astrologer gazes at the star, 
whose benignant infl », like an invisible guardian, has, 
in his belief, wrought out whatever there has been of happi- 
ness or prosperity in the unfolding of his destiny. Nor has 
the ocean lacked its admiring votaries. Byron, as I have be- 
fore remarked, loved it with a poet’s fondness. He rejoiced 
in the ‘“coclwm undigue, et undique ‘pontus ;) a striking 
jimage of his far-reaching mind. The imaginative Shelley 
passed his brightest hours upon its waters, and at last found 


No}ji 


deems lightly of hardship and peril when aroused by its stirring} ti 


idden bosom. — 
whose attachment for the 
- He became acquainted with 
spent many years amidst its 
m2 his wanderings and returned to his na- 
emaining companions of his early day 
im back, while his old fond mother el 
o her rough but warm-heai 
For awhile he fogs ; lights of his wild rovings 
pleasing associations which filled his mind, and in na) 
to the listening villagers the wonders of the deep, and his own 


| the 


perilous, yet congenial adventures. At length he silent 
and “a ently discontented, and the expression of delight 
passed fem i bronzed and weather-beaten countenance. All 
perceived the change, and all stroye to dispel his hidden: des- 


age for his admission into Ki 


pondency; yet still he continued 
At last his mother, on énteri 
an old cha: 


ound an affect 
stance ings of hi 


rected 

peril. But the endeared inmate had gone. He took his way 
back to the ocean and wandered from port to port, but broken 
down by age and hardship, he could find no employ among 
its adventurers. With a heart aching from the dull mono- 
tony, the tame, listless quietude of the land, he retired toe 
small hamlet on the coast, and with the assistance of some 
kind fishermen built him a little bark. Once more he 
mitted himself to the guidance of the rough elements, and 
once more the look of gladness settled on the hard features 
of the old sailor. Alone, but not solitary, he went forth upon 
the deep, and for many years ‘after, the floating home of the 
ocean hermit was seen at all seasons in the Carribean Archi- 
pelago. No one, not even the ruthless pirate, molested him in 
his quiet wanderings, but all greeted him with a hearty salu- 
tation, and all received a warm God-speed in return. During 
the day he gailed gently along the luxuriant islands of the 


choly and ill at ease. 
chamber one morn 


tropics, singing some wild old ballad of the sea as he cast his 


fishing lines into its sparkling depths 5 and at night, after hav- 


ing filled his can from the fresh spring and laid in a supply of . 
fruits, he moored his little vessel in some calm bay, and slept | 


soundly as under the roof-tree of his mother’s cottage. ‘Time 
passed on, and severer infirmities began. to steal upon his once 
vigorous aoe so that it was with difficulty he could now 
provide C ae necessaries of life. At length some sol- 
lis boat in the vicinity of their ~ went dows, 
lcome their old acquaint 
gularly it ‘drifted: ashore, when they foun 
possessor stretched insensible in his narrow cabin. “They 
conveyed the famished man to their quarters, and used the 
best means in their power for his recovery. He was restored 
to reason, seemed grateful for their kind attentions, and for 
awhile appeared conyalescent. One evening, however, after 
one of those tremendous hurricanes so common in those lati- 
tudes, the roar of the sea swelled up into his silent apartment 
and fell upon his ear, In the absence of the attendant he 
crept languidly from his couch and crawled to the terrace 
which overlooked a wide extent of ocean. The winds had 
died away—not a cloud blotted the bright azure of the horizom 
and the moon and stars were looking peacefully down upon 
the troubled deep. Far as the eye could reach all was one 
wide awful commotion. The old mariner bent forward upon 
the pa if to spring away towards the scenes he loved 
so well. Before him, on.the strand, lay the wreck of his little 


shallop, and a groan escaped him as he recognised its shatter- 


ed form; but he knew that his wanderings were ended, and) 


he sent his swimming glance far out upon the waters. And 
there they found him, his gray head resting on his shoulde 
his withered arms thrown forth upon the wall, and his eyes 
fixed intently upon the deep; but his spirit had passed’away 
in the transportof that fond lingering farewell gaze. Prous. . 
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PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS... 
SIR JAMES MAKCKINTOSH. : 

Tis distinguished and liberal-minded senator was born in 
the parish of Dorish, in the shire of Inverness, in 1765, and 
is descended from one of the most ancient clans in the north 
of Scotland. The father of Sir James was an officer in 
the British service, whose regiment was stationed for a con- 
siderable time at Gibraltar ; in consequence of which the care 
of his eldest son, the subject of this memoir, was entrusted to 
the direction of a grandfa , until he arrived at the proper 
's college, Aberdeen, where he 
id froin thence removed to 


e 


emathed the usual period, a 
burgh, to study medicine, 


I-once heard 


In the Scottish capital anaaision s of attending the 
lectures of the most celebrated profes of the day, from} 
whose instructions he made iency in the know-}| 
ledge necessary for the profe ed to adopt; but 
with the gay and volatile temperament of. youth, he is described 
as entering unrestrainedly into the pleasures and dissipations 
which courted him on all sides. Notwithstan his occa- 
sional lapse from propriety, he obtained the friendship of 
many distinguished men. Adam Smith, the famous author of 
the Wealth of Nations, was his friend and companion ; and/{s 
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well haces fitness he possesses for cm task, auch is expected 
ee his powerful and energetic pen. ne 

person Sir James is dignified and commanding, and his 
eition is graceful and manly. As an orator his delivery is! 
described as being particularly forcible. His speeches are les- 
sons of political wisdom, which his knowledge of the laws 
of nations and the principles of public liberty eminently 
fit him to expound; qualifications which have rendered 
his speeches among the most perfect that adorn the British 
senate. H*. 


the earl of Buchan had so high an opinion of his merits, as to}} 


propose writing the life of Fletcher of Saltoun, the Scotch pa- 
triot, in conjunction with the young student. In 1787 he re- 
ceived his degree from the university as a doctor of physic, 
and immediately hastened to London, where, instead of follow- 
ing his profession, he commenced author, and sent forth to the 
world a pamphlet in favour of an unlimited and unfettered 
abi regency of the prince ules. The r of George the 
third having foiled the politicians who h braced the side 
of the question the young doctor advocated, he of course suf- 
fered in the general defeat, and we find him shortly after this 
circumstance repairing to the continent to pursue his studies 
in medicine, from whence he returned to the British metropo- 
lis at the memorable epoch of the French revolution, and en- 
tered himself as a student of Lincoln’s Inn. He was called 
to the bar by that society in 1792, and immediately began to 
practise as a counsellor. 

In Edinburgh he had acquired the friendship and excited 
the admiration of the greatest wits of the time. In London he 
was no less fortunate ; among others, he became the favoured 
protegée of Charles James Fox, and was unanimously selected 
by that distinguished statesman, and the illustrious circle of 
which Mr. Fox was the head, to encounter the celebrated 
Burke, whose “ Reflections,” &c. were then engrossing the 
attention of all classes of the community. Young Mackintosh 
immediately sent to press “ The Vindice Gallice,” written 
for the purpose ‘of vindicating the admirers of the French 
revolution against the imputations and charges so unsparingly 
and so eloquently cast upon them by’ Burke. This work 
raised him in the estimation of his friends; and the temper 
with which he treated his venerable antagonist obtained from 
that great man the warmest respect, which subsequently led 
to an intimate acquaintance between the rival politicians. 

The disastrous course of the revolution in France at length 
disgusted the fondest admirers of the dawn of that mighty 


ch they had Hailed with such satisfaction; and Mx} 


Mackintosh, leaving the active field of politics, in which he 
had so ardently engaged, now tuned his attention to prepare 
a course of lectures on the law of nations, which he delivered 
in the hall of Lincoln’s Inn. These lectures were attended 
with great success. Statesmen and politicians and lawyers, 
of all parties and grades, heard and admired them. From that 
period he took his station which he has since held at the head 
of the international lawyers of Europe. 

In the year 1802, during the short peace of Amiens, a sin- 
gular prosecution was undertaken in England, at the instiga- 
tion of Buonaparte, then first consul of France, who had been 
libelled by a Frenchman resident in London, named Peltier, 
Mr. Percival, the English attorney-general, conducted the 
prosecutionyand Mackintosh was retained by Peltier. In de- 
fending his client he gave expression to his indignant regret 
for the defeat of early hopes from the French revolution, for the 
flagrant outrages perpetrated by the rulers in their sanguinary 
career, and for the abused success and despotic character of 
‘Napoleon, with a force of eloquence which electrified the whole 

itish empire. Soon after this he was nominated recorder 
of Bombay, an office which he discharged with satisfaction for 
ten years. He returned to England in 1812, and took his 
seat in parliament two years afterwards, for the county of 


Nairn. His maiden speech was delivered in behalf of the little } 


ad republics and independent states which had formerly adorned 
‘the shores of the Adriatic, the Mediterranean, and the Ger- 


man ocean. His first great efforts in parliament were directed | 


toa mitigation of the criminal/code, a bequest left him by Sir 
Samuel Romilly. His eloquence proved eminently powerful 
and successful in this cause; and many revisions have since 
taken place, which may be traced to the indefatigable zeal of 
Sir James.’ The restrictions of the press have also claimed 


his attention, with all that force of argument for which he is] 


so eminently distinguished. In short, wheréver liberal prin- 
ciples are to be advocated, there this truly upright senator 
is conspicuous for his labours. The cause of South American 


‘ =: of ‘England, which 
is country; and from the 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE RAMBLER.~-NUMBER TWENTY. 
NUISANCES NOT INDICTABLE AT LAW. 

Tuer common law touching nuisances is too circumscribed — 
“ cabin’d, cribb’d, confined” to the temedying of glaring and 
palpable Snoyanead it protects a man against the intrusive 
location of lime-kilns, malt-houses, and gas manufactories— 
against braziers, blacksmiths, and butchers—against loud 
noises and offensive odours, but it leaves untouched thousands 
of apparently petty inconveniencies which fritter away the 
vital powers and fret the spi'it of an irritable person even unto 
temporary madness or inconsiderate suicide ; as for instance, 
witness the case of the unfortunate gentleman in England, 
last summer, . who, after perspiring profusely through the 
course of a long, scorching day, retired to rest at an inn, for 
the purpose of quieting his nerves by a refreshing slumber. 
Unluckily his intentions were frustrated by the assiduous at- 
tentions of a class of nightly visitors by no means peculiar 
to that country, who persisted in amusing themselves at 
his expense; the unhappy man, finding resistance was un- 
availing, swore to his companion that he would stand it no 
longer, and notified his intention of performing suicide; his 
friend laughed at this as a joke, but when the morning dawn- 
ed, the poor flea-bitten victim of sensibility was discovered 
suspended from the bed-post, a martyr to the uncleanliness of 
tavern-keepers’ beds on the one hand, and morbid physical 
and mental feelings on the other,* Indeed there is no calcu- 
lating the acute temperament of some people, for another 
gentleman drew a razor across his jugular yein, in conse- 
quence of having to wait five-and-twenty minutes for a beef- 
steak when he was hungry, and then finding, when he came 
to cut it, that it was cooked top much. The latter instance of 
the. over-done beef-steak, was, ta he sure; 4 spent: precisely, 
rather an irreparable evil than a nuisance ; but this does not 
affect my argument, which goes to show the extreme: irrita- 
bility of the nervous system in some persons, and the conse- 
quent slight contingencies on which the continuation of the 
co-partnership between soul and body depend. Upon these 
grounds I submit the following nuisances, for which an ag- 
grieved spirit can obtain no redress, to the serious attention of 
the corporation, before the dog-days commence, 

Nuisances not indictable at law. 

No. 1.—Young ladies learning to play on the piano, and 
gentlemen the German flute. Both cases are susceptible of 
great aggravation, by the former requesting you to turn over 
the leaves of the music, and give your opinion of the succes- 
sive executions as they take place; the latter calling your at- 
tention to their slow but steadily progressive improvement in 
their manner of going through the “:Blue Bells of Scotland.” 

No. 2.—An author with a good opinion of himself and a 
rejected manuscript tragedy in his pocket. 

No. 3.—A person who is in the regular habit of entertain- 
ing you with anecdotes of his own life, from his childhood 
upwards, interspersed with episodes touching his particular 
friends. 

No. 4,—A dyspeptic next you at dinner, who narrates his 
digestive difficulties for the three months last past ; and gives 
his opinions at full on the merits of the different remedies for 
the efficacious removal of that very unromantiec disorder. 

No. 5.—Being asked for your own reminiscences and opi- 
nions on said subject. 

No. 6.—The unavoidable society of a very young lady, 
whose conversation is limited to the announcement of a fact, 
and the hazarding a supposition, viz. that the weather és fine, 
but that it may change. 

No, 7.—Sitting in the theatre during the performance of 
your favourite opera with a man ‘attached to pea or pig- 
nuts in your immediate vicinity; the said man cracking al 
particularly hard-shelled one just as’ your ear is drinking in 
the delicious sounds which constitute one of Mrs. Austin’s 
cadences, 


The above is the substance of the evidence adduced in the 
“What great effects from little causes spring.’” 


* A fact. 
coroner's inquest. 


No. 8.—Another man, on the other side, ree apples 
in a persevering and voracious manner. 

No. 9.—Mr. C. in the character of Othello, and Miss KX. 
as Letitia Hardy, with the Mermaid gong. 

No. 10. —Sitting on a shady bench on the Battery in 2 


beautiful spring morning, delightfully, though | unprofitably 


employed in creating glorious visions of happi in the per- 
spective, your mind totally abstracted from all around, when 
a man familiarly taps you on the shoulder, ind civilly asks if 


you have “got any tobacco about you?” 

No. 11.—The importunities of tha: ilver-toned and pure- 
complexioned class of beings, named hackney-coachmen, 
when, in a fit of abstraction, you have ingantioysly wandered 
near their stands. 

No. 12.—The conversation of a newly-elected gist 
uniform company. 

No. 13.—Walking the strects-of Nex 
day, and at every turn finding yourself enveloy i 
lime, sand, and finely pulverized brick-dust, proceeding from 
the half-demolished or half-erected house of some specsilating 
citizen. Just as you make your way out, with “tears in your 
eyes and curses on your lips,’ your mouth choked, your 
optics clouded, and your garments soiled and discoloured, 
meeting some fair friends, in whose sight you desire to appear 
amiable and fascinating. 

No. 14.—Paragraphs in newspapers that commence as 
news and end as puffs, ward nominations, and lottery adver- 
tisements, 

No. 15,—Speeches in the house of representatives, mint 
juleps, and buckwheat cakes. 

No. 16.—Good advice. 

No. 17.—Scrap-books, common-place-books, and albums. 
These are in the three degrees of comparison, positive, com- 
parative, and superlative. Albums belonging to very pretty 
and very silly young ladies, in which nothing but originals 
are admitted, may be classed in the list of double-superlative 
nuisances. 

No. 18.—Old friends with old coats, and symptoms of bor- 
rowing money or asking a favour visible in their physiognomy. 

No. 19.—A poet, who thinks it unbecoming to talk common 
sense, or eat and drink like other people; who listens with a 
strange air of superciliousness and self-complacency to the or- 
dinary chit-chat of mixed society, andever and anon turns to 
catch your eye, and wink knowingly and contemptuously at 
the pleasant trifling conversation carried on, as much as to 
say, “ We are above all this !? 

No. 20.—An individual with two or three paint -pots in 
Broadway, on a fine day, the long stream of fashionables di- 
viding on each side, like the waves of the Red sea, for the 
man of paint and putty to walk through. 

No. 21.—A gentleman who is‘an ardent admirer of Coun- 
sellor Phillips's incomprehensible speeches, and is bent upon 
calling your attention to the beauties of the very fine and un- 
intelligible metaphors with which they abound. 

By the way, we recollect a story, which, as it is connected 
with the observance of a salutary rule, we may as well tell. 
Some time ago the newspapers made strenuous exertions to 
impress upon the people the ne ce ssity of “keeping to the 
right” in walking. This was a_ 
might have been more effectually carried into execution if 
they had ordered them “to keep to the left,” as they then 
could have availed themselves of the popular old distich, which 
does more towards enforcing this custom in Europe thai 
corporative enactments : ‘ 


“ The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 
As you carry your body along ; 

if you keep to the left you’re sure to go right, 
If you keep to the right you go wrong. ie 


There is nothing so difficult as a beginning, and many wl: 
tra-independent people determined on walking either to the 
tight or left, just as they thought proper, consequently they 
frequently came in contact with those who wished to observe 
the rule, and there was much swearing, quarrelling, begging 
of pardons, and some slight symptoms of duelling. In fact, , 
a walk from-Canal-street to the Battery, keeping to the right - 
all the way, in a summer afternoon, appeared to be impossi- 
ble; and the first person who ever performed the feat was a. 
fashionable young gentleman, who for a heavy wager dis- 
guised himself in “ apparel vile,” and with a paint pot in each 
hand, walked down with as little interruption as if he had been 
treading the streets of the “city of the dead.” If we recollect 
aright, there was a poem published about it at, the time, which 
is now as totally forgotten as Southey’s epics : certainly the 
name and fame of the man who first “walked Broadway to 
the right” ought to descend to posterity. 

More nuisances will be enumerated hereafter. Unfortu- 
nately it is a subject there is no chance of exhausting. = C. 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE METAPHYSICS OF MUSIC, 


AND THEIR ACCORDANCE WITH MODERN PRACTICE. 
IN THREE PARTS—PART THE THIRD. 

aly forgotten are the natural reasons upon which 
Astrosities have been originally built, that in treatises 
on musical composition they are not even attempted to be ac- 
counted for, The reader may look in vain for any intellectual 
explanation of the origin of piano and of ‘forte, or of shakes 
or trills, or retardations, or pauses. He is taught by experi- 
ence to expect the occurrence of such things in certain places, 
and after passages of a certain description—but why, he is 
not told, and he need not inquire. In the well-known book 
of Avison, the foundation of musical expression is hardly 
once attempted ‘to be evolved, and for the detection of the 
very principle on which the treatise professes to hinge, we are 
yeferred—to nature? no—but to the scores of Geminiani, 
Crescembini and Corelli! Mr. Ralph, in his pamphlet, does 
nearly the same thing. Dr. Burney at times seems to recog- 
nise the origin of expression in melody in the imitation of na- 
ture, but generally contradicts himself in the next page, floun- 
dering between the effects of melody and harmony ; sometimes 
speaking of them as distinct things, and sometimes confound- 
ing them together.* Both in the practice and theory of vocal 
and instrumental performers, the same ignorance, or neglect, 
of any resort to nature for the explanation of melodious mean- 
ing, is exhibited. - Scientific singing and playing constantly 
degenerate into a display of trickery. We are called to at- 
tend to exhibitions of the voice and hand, which have as little 
yeference to natural intonation as the twirls of a hich French 
ballet have to graceful motion. Of the indifference of most 
professional singers to the meaning of the airs they sing, their 
indifference to the quality of the words is a stubborn evidence. 
They will as soon attach doggrel trash to a favourite tune as 
the effusions of our best poets. A glaring instance of this is 
the stuff which Mr. Braham and others are content to tack to 
the melody of Robin Adair, although the best song writers 
which this country, or perhaps any other, ever produced— 
Burns and Moore—have written beautiful and appropriate 
songs to this very air. Foote, in his Commissary, has admi- 
rably ridiculed this piece of ill taste. Hear Dr. Catgut’s ac- 
count of the approved mode of writing a comic opera: “Last 
week, in a ramble to Dulwich, I made these rhymes into a 
duet for a new comic opera I have upon the stocks. Mind— 
for look upon the words as a model for that kind of writing. 


Virst she.—‘ There to see the sluggish ass, 

Thro’ the meadows as we pass, E 

Fating up the farmer’s grass, 

Blythe and merry, by the mass, 

As a little country lass.” 

Then he replies.— Hear the farmer cry out zounds ! 
As he trudges through the grounds, 

Yonder beast has broke my mounds ; 

If the parish has no pounds, 

Kill, and give him to the hounds.’ 


Then da capo, both join in repeating the last'stanza ; and this 
tacked to a tolerable tune will serve you for a couple of months 
—you observe.’ In the same spirit of ridicule Sir Richard 
Stecle makes Trim, in his comedy of the Funeral, sing 
Champley’s check for three hundred pounds; repeating, 
“hundred—hundred—hundred—because there are three hun- 
dred ;” a better reason than can be given for most repetitions 
in music. With indifference to expression bad taste necessa- 
rily comes in. If we criticise the practice of musical people, 
we shall every where find that vagueness and inconsistency 
which always are the result of a want of reference to first 
principles. Thus a celebrated vocalist of the day, in that mar- 
vellously mawkish‘ ballad, the “ Bewildered Maid,” gives the 
word “battle” with a furious accent—“in King Cambyses’ 
vein;” although the passage in which it occurs is one of melan- 
choly and quiet narrative. 1 have heard a person of reputed 
musical refinement laud the setting of the words, ‘follow, fol- 
low,” in the well-known Mermaid’s song, “because the notes 
seemed to follow each other—a brilliant musical illustration 
of oratorical action, so ingeniously applied to that famous line, 
“ The long—long—round—of ten revelying—years.” 
Nay, Ihave been told, on inquiring why a forte was to.be 
followed by a piano in the repetition of the two dotted crotchets 


€ 


in “ Fly not yet,” that it was an echo! In Bombet’s Lives of 


Haydn and Mozart, some notable spétiinens of musical criti- 
ism occur. The best, perhaps, is the chuckling self-satisfied 


* In his account of the performances at Westminster Abbey, in com- 
memoration of Handel, he talks of the sublimity of effect produced by 
the multitude of voices and instruments, as if it were something peculiar 
to the music; forgetting that this kind of sublimity is common to all 
loud sounds, whether arising from shouting, from thunder, from the firing 
of cannon, the waves of the sea, or——Don Quixote’s fulling mills, 


way in which he favours us with the edifying anecdote of 
Mozart’s composing the admired overture to Don Juan whilst 
drunk and sleepy. He absolutely hugs himself on the idea of 
having discovered, in the leading passage, a striking resem- 
blance to the half-yawn half-snore which the nodding compo- 
ser might be supposed to emit at intervals. Now what, in the 
name of common sense, has this to do with Don Juan? or m 
what way could it bea suitable overture to the exploits of that 
fiery hero, or, indeed, to those of any body else, unless the 
celebrated journal of Drunken Barnaby be dramatized and 
brought upon the stage ? 

If we inquire into the particulars of tae admiration ex- 
pressed for airs and songs in general, we continually discover 
either that the difficulty and trick of the execution, or the 
general smoothness and harmony of the accompaniments, are 
the sole grounds. They are taken for the excitement rather 
than for the meaning——pretty much as the Indian convert is 
said to have taken the-sacrament, wishing “it had been bran- 
dy.” Sorigs are often said to be good, when well sung ; a 
qualification of praise which seems to mean, that the difficulty 
of getting through’ them is the real inducement for hearing 
any one make the attempt. With an ‘expressive air, if the 
singer can give the meaning, it is nearly sufficient. In mu- 
sic, as in every thing else, even an involuntary exhibition of| 
skill, which draws attention from the subject to the performer, 
is disadvantageous. In modern singing, however, this rule is 
reversed. Every convenient pause is occupied by a cadence, 
which is neither more nor less than a barefaced display of the 
talents of the performer. In the midst of the most pathetic 
appeal we are to break off and listen to the melodious vault- 
ing of Madame or Sigrior. It is just as if Mr. Kean were to 
fill up the intervals of his by-play in tragedy by leaping 
through the back scene, because he can’ play Harlequin as well 
as Othello. Now allthis goes to prove, that the gratification 
of what is often called musical taste, is, at bottom, that of 
mere curiosity ; but it remains to be shown why curiosity is 
to be confounded with a feeling of the effects of music. Would 
they who flock to hear Catalani sing Rhode’s violin varia- 
tions, have felt the same pleasure in hearing them played upon 
a barrel-organ, or upon the violin even of Rhode himself? 
Certainly not. It was the difficulty of the attempt, then, that 
was the motive for listening ; and curiosity was the passion to 
be gratified. Wego to hear the human voice do what it never 
did before, for the same reason that we go to see human legs 
and arms do what they never did before. We admire him 
who runs highest upon the musical scale, upon precisely the 
same principle that we applaud the Indian jugglers twirling 
their balls, or Mr. Ireland leaping over a pole thirty feet high. 

The observation may be fanciful; but it is an odd fact, that 
musicians, in the modern acceptation of the term, have failed 
in securing that respect and hold upon the imagination which 
the obscurer bards seem to have enjoyed. Shakspeare never 
brings them upon the stage but to ridicule them; and “a fid- 
Jley, a minikin seraper, a pum-pum!? are no unusual epi- 
thets with the older dramatists. It is remarkable, too, that of 
those to whom nature has allotted a share of sensibility above 
the common portion of mankind, very many have been known 
to prefer simple airs to more scientific compositions. Accus- 
tomed to delight in and to analyze the fluctuations and com- 
binations of the passions, they have been delighted, above all 
others, with natural, and at the same time poetical intonation. 
Burns was so; so is Moore; so was Madame de Stael; so 
was Jackson of Exeter—at once author, painter, and’ musi- 
cian. This last, indeed, drew upon him the wrath of the mu- 
sical reviewers of his day, who accused him of attempting, in 
his Treatise, to include all good compositions in the class of 
mere “Elegies”Zas they styled pathetic airs. Bonaparte 
had similar predilections ; and was reproached by the irritable 
Cherubini with having no other idea of a serious opera than 
its being a succession of grave andante movements. The em- 
peror, no doubt, was rather too domineering a critic. After 
telling the unfortunate composer that his most elaborate ¢om- 
plications of semiquavers “ had no meaning,” he used to take 
the liberty of striking his pen through them, and insisting 
upon “sense,” — 
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——<$——. a hard 
And hapless situation for a bard.’’ 


It was perhaps too much for human nature in any shape; but 
had Napoleon never played the tyrant elsewhere, the world 
would have had no great reason to complain. In pursuance 
of. this train of reasoning, it is observable that the greatest 
composers have been men who, in general talent and intellec- 
tual qualifications, were below mediocrity ; the conversation 
of Mozart was common-place; Haydn was an ordinary man; 
and Handel so decidedly dull, that even Dr. Burney, his ad- 
mirer and eulogist, is constrained to admit it. Blackwood’s Mag. 
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‘THE WIFE OF GOVERNOR HOUSTON. =| 

The Nashville Banner of the seventh of May contains the 
annexed articles, introduced with these remarks : 

“ We regret the necessity of giving publicity to the follow- 
ing documents. We fear that, on the whole, no benefit will 
accrue to any party from the measure. But the number a! 
high respectability of those who have promoted, aided, and 
sanctioned it, the prominent standing of the individual pria- 
cipally referred to, and the anxious expectations of the public, - 
who are already aware that some movements have been lately 
made on the subject, leave us no alternative but to comply 
with the request of those who have transmitted us the article 
for publication. Where the lady spoken of is personally 
known we believe her reputation remains fair, and unsullied 
even by suspicion, ' 


ty, in the state of Tennessee, assembled at the court house i 
the town of Gallatin, on the twenty-sixth day of April, 1830 
George Crocket of said town was called to the chair, and 
Thomas Anderson was appointed secretary. 

The design of said meeting having been explained by ap- 
propriate remarks from Colonel Joseph G. Guild, on motion of 
Mr. William Howard Douglass, it was 

Resolved—That the following gentlemen be appointed a 
committee to consider and draw up a report expressive of the 
opinions entertained of the private virtues of Mrs. Eliza 
H. Houston, and whether her amiable character has received 
an injury among those acquainted with her in consequence 
of the late unfortunate occurrence between her and her hus- 
band, General Samuel Houston, late governor of the state of 
Tennessee, to wit : 

General William Hall, William L. Alexander, Esq. General 
Eastin Morris, Colonel Joseph C. Guild, Elijah Boddie, Esq. 
Colonel Daniel Montgomery, Thomas Anderson, Esq. Captain 
Alfred Hy Douglass, Isaac Baker, Esq. Mr. Robert M. Boyers, 
Major Charles Watkins, and Joseph W. Baldridge, Esq. 

And that said committee meet at the court-house in Galla- 
tin, on Wednesday next, and report. F : 


The meeting was then adjourned until Wednesday next, at - 


ten o’clock, 
Gallatin, Wednesday, April 28, 

The citizens met according to adjournment, (all the mem- 
bers of the committee were present, except Colonel Mont- 
gomery,) and presented the following report : ws Pe 

The committee deem it unnecessary at this time to animad- 
vert on the character and conduct of Governor Houston, ex- 
cept so far as they may be inseparably connected with the in- 
vestigation and developement of the character of his unfortu- 
nate wife. 

It appears that very shortly after the marriage, Governor 
Houston became jealous of his wife, and mentioned the sub- 
ject to one or two persons, apparently in-confidence ; yet the 
committee are not informed that he made any specific charges, 
only that he believed that she was incontinent and devoid of 
the affections which a wife ought to have towards her hus- 
band. The committee cannot doubt but that he rendered his 
wife unhappy by his unfounded jealousies, and his repeated 
suspicions of her coldness and want of attachment, and that 
she was. constrained, by a sense of duty to herself and her 
family, to separate from her infatuated husband, and return 
to her parents, which she did early in the month of April last, 
since which time she has remained in a state of dejection and 
despondency. * 

The committee will close this report by observing that they 
are informed that Governor Houston had lately made a to’ 
through the middle states, and had returned to Nashville on 
his way to Arkansas, whére they understand he has located 
himself in the Cherokee nation; and it has been suggested 
that public sympathy has been much excited in his favour, 
and that a belief has obtained in many places abroad that he 


‘was marvied to an unworthy women, and that she has been 


the cause of all his misfortunes, and his downfall as a man 

and a politician; whereas, nothing is farther from the fact; 

and without charging him with malignity of heart, or base- 

ness of purpose, the committee have no hesitation in saying 

that he is a deluded man; that his suspicions were ground- 

less, that his unfortunate wife is now and ever has been in the 

possession of a character unimpeachable ; and that she is an 

innocent and injured woman, there is not the semblance of 
doubt. 

The committee appointed to express the sentiments of this 
meeting in relation to the character of Mrs. Eliza H. Houston, 
and the causes which Jed to a separation from her husband, 
beg leave to present, that on the twenty-second day of Janu- 
ary, 1829, General Samuel Houston,she then governor of Ten- 
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At a meeting of sundry respectable citizens of Sumner coun- _ 
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Aessee, Was married to Miss Eliza H, Allen, the daughter of 
Mr. John Allen, a highly respectable citizen of Sumner county. 
Miss Allen was born in the town of Gallatin, and has been 
reared in the county of Sumner, and is personally known to 
the whole of the committee, a majority of whom have known 

_ her from infancy. Up to the time of her marriage with 
Governor Houston no: lady sustained (and the committee 
think justly sustained) a fairer and more unsullied reputation 
for all those virtues which embellish and adorn the female 
character, “ 

The committee have had placed in their hands a letter from 
Governor Houston to Mr. Allen, written shortly after the sepa- 
ration, a copy of which they subjoin, without comment. _ 

Mr. AtteN—The most unpleasant and unhappy circum- 
Stance has just taken place in the family, and one that was 
entirely unnecessary at this time. Whatever had been my feel- 
ing or opinions in relation to Eliza at one period, I have been 
Satisfied, and it isnow unfit that any thing should be adverted 
to, Eliza will do me the justice to say that she believes I was 
really unhappy. That I was satisfied and believed her vir- 
tuous, I had assured her on last night and this morning ; this, 
however, should have prevented the facts ever coming to your 
Knowledge and that of Mrs. Allen. I would not for millions 
that it had ever been known to you. But one human being 
knew any thing of it from me, and that was by Eliza’s con- 
sent and wish. J would have perished first; and if mortal 
man had dared to charge my wife or say aught against her 
virtue, I would have slain him: That I have and do love 
Bliza, none can doubt; and that I have ever treated her with 
affection, she will admit; that she is the only earthly object 
dear to me, God will bear witness. 

The only way that this matter can now be overcome will 
be for us all to meet as though it had never occurred, and this 
will keep the world, as it should ever be, ignorant that such 

thoughts ever were. 

Eliza stands acquitted by me—I have. received her as a 
virtuous and chaste wife, and as such I pray God I may ever 
xegard her, and.I trust I ever shall. 

She was cold to me, and I thought did not love me; she 
owns that such was one cause of my unhappiness. You can 

_ judge how unhappy I was to think that I was united to a 
woman who did not love me. That time is now past, and my 
future happiness can only exist in the assurance, that Eliza 
and myself can be more happy, and that Mrs. Allen and you 

Eh) ewillforgetthe past; forgive ul), and find your test peace—and 


_- -you may rest assured that nothing on my part shallbe want- 


ing to restore it. Let me know what is to be done. 
Your most obedient, Sam. Houston. 

The xeport was unanimously accepted, and it was 

Resolved—That the editors of the Gallatin Journal, Nash- 
ville Republican, National Banner, and all other editors who 
feel any interest for the character of an injured female, be re- 
quested to give the foregoing report and proceedings an inser- 
tion in their respective papers. 

And the meeting adjourned. Gz0. Crocker, Chairman. 
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The Mirror.—For the fact that the merits and character of 
the New-York Mirror have been steadily progressive, we refer 
to the past. Our arrangements for the future are far more 
advantageous than any we have hitherto been able to effect, 
_and we therefore feel confidence in asserting that the eighth 
volume will be much superior, in every department, to its pre- 
decessors. 

It gives us great pleasure to state, that this periodical will 
hereafter be enriched with original communications from the 
pens of 

JOHN F. SCHROEDER, D.D. 

FITZ-GREENE HALLECK, 

CHARLES SPRAGUE, 

WILLIAM LEGGETT, a 

JOHN INMAN, 

PROSPER M. WETMORE, 

JAMES LAWSON, 

WILLIAM P. PALMER, 

WILLIS G. CLARK, 

SAMUEL WOODWORTH, 

_ JAMES SHEA, MISS SARAH AIKIN, 
. C. VANARSDALE, MISS A. WOODBRIDGE. 

What we have done in the way of embellishments, is before 
the public; what we intend to do, we now submit to their 
notice. During the year, four fine engravings will be publish- 
ed. Subjects as follows : i ae 

I.—Street view in New-York, embracing Park Row, the 
Park, a portion of Chatham-street, the Brick Meeting, &c. 

ith all the life and bustle incident to that part of the town. 

.—A view of the Bay and Harbour, studded with islands, 


"GULIAN C. VERPLANGK, 
ROBERT ©, SANDS, 
JAMES G. BROOKS, 
THEODORE S. PAY, 
WILLIAM COX, 


MRS. EMMA EMBURY, 
MRS. MARY E. BROOKS, 
MRS. HARRIET MUZZY, 
MISS ELIZABETH BOGART, 


|| polished ears, but whose total incompetency for a station of 
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and covered with shipping, steambeats, small craft, &e. in- 
cluding a distant sketch of Staten island and the Narrows, 
taken from the Battery. 

I1.—The City of New-York, from the Bay ; the North and 
East Rivers, Hoboken, Weehawk, Brooklyn Heights, Village 
of Brooklyn, &c. ; 2 

IV.—Wall-street, about the hour of three; the Exchange, 
the various Banks, and other public Institutions. 

‘These drawings have ‘been taken expressly for this work, 
and-will be engraved by eminent artists. 

In addition to the foregoing, several 2ood engravings, exe- 
cuted in the best possible manner, representing old Dutch edi- 
fices, will be given; both as a matter Of curiosity, and froma 
desire to preserve from oblivion traces of the dwellings of the 
early Dutch settlers, > 

Each number will contain, as heretofore, a popular piece 4 
Tausic, arranged for the pianoforte, 

The praise which the Mirror has obta’. 
cal neatness will continue to be deserve?: 

From the above it is obvious that our expenses must be very 
materially enlarged; and we had contemplated, at one time, 
advancing the price of this paper to jive dollars; but in conse-| 
quenceof the unprecedented increase of str circulation, we 
are induced, in preference, to trust to.a -.i!! further patronage 
for an adequate remuneration of our labrar. 


die sis tepographi- 


Greece.—The tide of our rivers does ot ebb and flow with 
greater certainty than popular enthusasm tises and falls: 
There is this difference, however, in the ‘wo instances. The 
former after its fall rises again, the lattey seldom if ever, Onde 
let indifference seize the public mind, which has been wrought} 
to the highest pitch of fervour, and vaia will be every ellort 
to rekindle the spark. It js but a few \ears since the Phil- 
hellene mania so occupied the attenti¢n and interested the 


duties were forgotten—the one inspirise theme of thought, 
feeling, action, conversation, was Greeée. ‘The ordinary cha- 
rities of life were yielded up at the shre of Grecian sympa- 
thy. Principal and interest of all the \umanity inherent in 
each individual bosom was freely, nebiy, and carelessly ren- 
dered to the one engrossing object of tc regeneration of the 
Greeks. How changed the state of things at the present day ! 
Who now thinks of that people, or even mentions their name? 
Perhaps the object has been attained—perhaps Greece is 
i freet And is*she so? "The fetters of @tonxt= ttyintion bave 

indeed been broken ; the Turk.no longer tramples under foot 

the descendants of tei Themistocles, but is the in- 

habitant of classic Greece free? We think not. One master— 
and a cruel, implacable one—has indeed been compelled to 
give up his power, but is there not a new one, or what is worse, 
are there not more masters than one ivhis place? This ques- 
tion, it would appear, ought to interest those who have hither- 
to professed so much zeal ia behalf of suffering Greece, and 
have anticipated the most glorious results to literature, science, 
and the cause of freedom from her emancipation. The estab- 
lishment of an independent government in Europe, based 
on principles similar to those which regulated the ancient re- 
publics of Athens and Sparta, improved by the model of the 
constitution of these United States, was, we had believed, one 
of the dearest objects of the enlightened politician and phi- 
larthropist. The choice of their own form of polity, by the 
emancipated Greeks, was the least demonstrable evidence of 
their liberty that could be required »by their least sanguine 
friends. Even this is denied—and yet not a murmur of com- 
plaint is raised. The bodily sufferings, the hunger, and thirst, 
and nakedness of the Greek, had elicited aid) and roused a 
voice in his behalf which only died away amidst the thunders 
of Navarino. This moral, political oppression excites no at- 
tention! The very hands which proffered assistance and de- 
livered him from his former thraldrom are about to impose a 
new and disgraceful yoke upon his neck—and who gainsays 
it? Look at the condition of the Greeks—with a man of’ 
their choice at the helm of state, they learn the news that he 
must be displaced—that a king must ipyeside over them—a 
king not of their own making, but the creature of Wellington 
and Polignac, whose very name will sound barbarous to their 


power, whose utter ignorance of their national character and 
of the habitudes of their country, whose unavoidable subser- 
viency to the artificers of his elevation and the disposers of his 
fortune, must render “him an object of contempt, hatred, and 
execration. _ What a consummation of hopes once so bright 
and fair! A flock of sheep, barely delivered from the butchery 
of wolves, and given up mercifully to the fangs of mastiffs 


Infant schools.—We were invited a few days since to visit an 
infant school in Mott-street, which owes its foundation and 
support to the benevolence of the female members of one of the 
congregations of Friends. And it was with real-su 
we witnessed not only the number of the pupils, ' 
priety of their conduct and the: perfect subordir 
prevailed. There were present about one hu 
many of them so young as not yet to have 
of articulation. They are all the children 
whose time is spent in labour, and who must con’ 


lently, 
to a certain extent, neglect the comforts and interests of their 
offspring. Many of these children have literally been taken 
from the streets, where they were allowed to wallow in filth, 


their health and habits neglected, and the infant g 
mind exposed to the contaminating influence of 
|they are placed under the kind-and-encouragin 


experienced and judicious teachers, and whether they 
| in the simple exercises of tle schwol or not, their comforts are ~ 
increased, and a new and beneficial bias is given to their 


affections of our citizens, that all othe? business, cares, and} 


Hides tos the..peatitude of tharcends. 


and caitiffs—such is the condition of the Greeks. And no 


them! .Who could have believed this ? 


ogress 


minds, The studies, if such they may be called, are made to 
assume the form of amusement, and wholesome instruction 
steals upon them in the semblance of reereation. The charity 
of those who have established this school is of ‘the most ex- 
tensive and liberal kind. It embraces the children of the poor 
in the vicinity, of whatever sect or condition, whether their 
parents are worthy or unworthy, virtuous or dissolute. It 
looks only to the end at which it aims—the preservation from 
vice and misery of those helpless beings Whose parents can- 
not or will not protect and cherish them. If they are in want 
of clothes, they are supplied from the funds of the society, and 
Ap thene parents: cannot give thorn food, it, is provided at the 
jscheol. Some of these infants displayed in our presence an 


aptitude and proficiency in the science of numbers and powers _ 
a aES 


of memory, which surprised us. geet 
_ It is well known that the school fund of this cityhas from 
some Cause never @xtended to the education of infants, a de- 
ficiency which cannot but be deeply lamentedt*:,€ould insti- 
tutions like that which we have noticed be piel the 


various quarters of our city, supported byaééinpetent fund, 
vast good might be effected. The morals of §housatids/infght 
be. preserved from corruption, and juvenikd@inguency les- 
sened in-an incalculable measure. To ists: 
of New-York a vast field is now open, in Which, thei ex- 
ertions might compass important public results, and’ entitle 


mneh aan he 
done by private charity merely, what might ‘we hot expect 
if higher aid were successfully invoked! We recommend to 
those who feel an interest in the great cause.of public educa- 
tion, to visit the school to which we have referred. It is kept 
in the basement-story of the High School in Mott-street, be- 
tween Spring and Prince streets. 


House of Indusiry.—It is devoutly to be wished that the 
incipient efforts in favour of such an establishment will not 
flag, or be entrusted to the exclusive direction of the honour- 
able the corporation. That sage body possesses great power, 
and is imbued with strong inclination to do good, but. it is 
not like ordinary bodies—it cannot move otherwise than with 
snail pace. It projects great improvements and finally effects 
them, but there is a proper portion of time which from its very 
constitutional make it must see elapsed before it can carry its 
resolutions into effect. Witness the removal of the jail and 
bridewell—remember the erection of seats on the battery—nay, 
look at the very cupola of the hall—who doubts that a clock 
will some day or other, a century hence, admonish the citizens 
to note the passing hours? But the formation of a house of 
industry must not be left to such hands. Let them assist if 
they will—let them endorse notes payable ten years hence, 
but let the institution be forthwith got up. This is the auspi- 
cious season to secure its operations in time for the ensuing 
winter. 

The Fulton bor.—tIf this simple project for remuneratinge 
the children of Fulton for the benefits conferred on the world 
by their father—and what can be more just and honourable 
to our country—should be carried into general effect, the in- 
come derived from it would scon be immense, and the hand 
of liberality itself be prudently stayed. Some idea of what 
so very a trifle as one cent from each passenger’ would soon 
amount-to may be gathered from a single fact, in times when 
travelling by steam was almost nothing in comparison with 
what it has since increased to. The number of passengers 
carried by the Commodore of the old North river line, from its 
commencement to discontinuing the business, amounted to 
upwards of one hundred and eighty-six thousand! 


34> Agents and subscribers indebted to this establishment 


voice is lifted up in their behalf, no arm stretched out to save||for the present volume, are requested to settle their accounts 


immediately. — 
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mur- mur not, love, mur - mur not, 


A FAVOURITE MELODY, COMPOSED BY G. WARNE. 


gloom came on, 


‘OH, MURMUR NOT LOVE. 


Though clouds our sum - mer skies 


And 
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SECOND VERSE. 
2 jas 
» Allured by pleasure’s tempting ray, ~ 
Love is, alas! too apt to roam; 
The tempest gathering o’er his way, _ 
Reminds the truant of his home; _ 
When peace her lullaby doth sing, 
The bosom may be fondly prest, 
But oh! ’tis in the storm we cling 
The closest to affection’s breast, 


Fer WARIETIES, 
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Mrcuanicat rowsrs.—If the abilities of man were 
limited by the extent of his natural strength, small indeed 
would be his knowledge of the works of nature, and few the 
refinements and comforts of civilized society. We can hardly 
look upon any production of art which could have been ob- 
tained without the aid of mechanical contrivances. Hence 
we may conclude, that the construction of machines must 
liave been long antecedent to a knowledge of the theory upon 
which their principles depend. The remains of Egyptian 
architecture exhibit the most surprising marks of mechanical 
genius. The stones laid upon the tops of the pyramids of 
Hgypt are each of them equal in size to a small house! The 
elevation of such immense ponderous masses, to the tops of 
these’ and other, stupendons fabrics, must have required any 
accumulation of mechanical power, which the architect of the 

present day cannot regard without astonishment. 
Maria LovisA—When Vienna was bombarded by the 
_ French, in 1809, Maria Louisa was the only member of the 
. imperialdamily that remained in the capital. She was too ill 
_ to be removed, Buonaparte was informed of the fact, and he 
gave orders for the shells to spare the abode of the invalid. 
We became interested in her fate, and made constant inquiries 
BS - her. It is probable that at this moment he resolved to 
flisplace Josephine; and it so happened that soon after, at 
the treaty of Schoenbrun, he stipulated for her hand. In the 
month of March, 1810, the espousal of the imperial pair was 
celebrated at Vienna, and on the first of April they were mar- 

ried in Paris by cardinal Fesch. 

WARMER AND STORE-KEnPER.—A farmer in Connecticut, 


. = 
a 


who has occupied the same farm on lease for about thirty 
years past, was lately complaining that he had not been ab 

to lay up any thing from his thirty years’ labour. _ A neigh- 
bouring store-keeper offered to explain to him the reason, 


and proceeded“as follows“ During the thirty years that you | 


have been on that farm, I have been trading in this store, and 
the distilled spirits I have sold you, with ‘the interest of the 
money, would have made you the owner of the farm you hire.” 
On examination of the books of the store-keeper his assertion 
was found correct, 
dollars. 


Toorn-rownnr.—The following is given as the correct 
mode of preparing the celebrated French tooth-powder, called 
poudre Peruvianne :—White sugar thirty-six grains, cream of 
tartar seventy-two, magnesia seventy-two, starch seventy-two, 
mace two, ciumamon six, sulphate of quinine (or quinia) 
threc, and carting five grains. All-these substances are “re- 
duced to a fine powdler, and mixed together with great care ; 
then add four dropsjof oil of roses, and as much oil of mint. 

Jupee Parsons.—The following anecdote is illustrative of 
the character of the late Judge Parsons. A gentleman had 
been concerned in a duel; the ball of his antagonist struck 
his watch, and remained there. It thus saved his life. The 
watch was afterwards exhibited, with the ball remaining in it, 
in a company where Judge P. was present. It was observed 
by several that it was a valuable watch. ‘‘ Yes,” said Parsons, 
“very excellent: it has kept time from eternity.” _ 

Cromwett's sxuti.—A person visiting the London museum 
of curiosities, was sh the skull of Oliver Cromwell. “Tt 
is extremely small,” said the visiter. “ Bless you, sir,” replied 
the cicerone, “it was his skull when he was a little hoy." 
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The farm was worth about five thousand } 


Sunpay marts.—The National Intelligencer, speaking of 
Sunday mails, recommends those who are conscientious on 
the subject, to write on the outside of their communications 
which have to pass through the post-oflices the words ‘not 
to be forwarded on the Sabbath.” The postmaster would, no 
doubt, respect the request. ‘ 

Mr. Havtecx.—The following is from the London Literary 
Gazette of the tenth of April last :—‘ Mr. Halleck, one of the 
sweetest and most popular bards of America, is about to give 
the world a new poem. he subject is supposed to be the 
‘Minute Men,’ from which it is said his lines on Connecticut 
are extracted.” © & 

A NEW MELO-DRAMA,—A piece called the Wigwam, found- 
ed on Cooper’s novel of the Pioneers, has been produced at 
Covent Garden, ' 

Mapemoiserie Sonrac.—The Court Journal says, “We 
are enabled to state, on the atithority of a letter from a lady 
of the first distinction in Berlin, that Mademoiselle Sontag 
has been undoubtedly married to the count de Rossi; but that 
suspicions of a most unfounded nature, on the part of the 
count, have caused a temporary separation, which it is proba- 
ble will, after all, be of short duration.” ‘i 


ad 
When a true genius appears in the world, you may know 
him by this siga—that the dunces are all, in a confederacy 
against him. 
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LINES WRITTEN TO 1: aitaauanae LADY. 


Fair stranger, thou hast asked a book 

Of one to thee unkno 

A lone nameless w andere" 
On life’s Sahara thrown ; 

‘The boon—my humble lyre’s best note— 

» I give without. regret, 

4 Though i in the fond familiar elasp 
Our hands have neversmiet. pad 


iy bin the mind’s congenial thoughts, 
By dreamy night or day— 

“Bree thoughts, that through all space and time 
Pursue their social way ; 

‘And in the heart's deep sympathies, 
Its gladness or its groan, , 

Qur spirits have full oft perchance 
Avsweet communion known. 


a * 


Therefore whene’er thy pensive eye 
My simple verse shall trace, 

‘Though all unmeet its riumbers are 
This spotless leaf to grace— 

Deem that a brother’s kindly hand 
Inscribed each humble line, 

And that a brother’s warmest wish, 
Is breathed for thee and thine. ~ 


It is, that all for whom thy heart 
Feels aught of tenderness, 
* Through all the future scenes may be 


‘As blest as thou wouldst.bless; ° 
And thatto thee, my stranger friend, 

In fulness may be given, 
‘The solace of a spotless soul, 

She peace and smiles of heaven. Prorevs, 


A SKETCH. 


J. saw her when the earnest glow 
Of dreams, whose home is found in heaven, 


' And an unea bliss bestow, 
7 »Was to her t fancy given ; 
», And ’picturing bing i in their ray, 7 


The world a joyo became, " oy 
Where hope’s unietteret wing coul 
And sorrow’s cloud was but a nai 


- And as her peerless beauty grew 
And ripened in her pleasant face, 
Affection o’er her aspect threw 
The sunshine of unsullied grace ; 
And like. a habitant above— — 
A seraph, briefly lingering here, 
That being, to the eye “of love 
* Did in her early life appear. 


Years swept. along—and she begame 
A heartless and a giddy thing 
On a false shrine’s unholy nel 
She pour’d her spirit’s offering. 
- ss Alas! her dreams were wasted soon, 
For pleasure wore her heart away ; 
LLife’s morning waned into the noon 
Of restless fashion’s dazzling ray. 
And many,bow’d, and swore, and sigh’d— 
While to none, and false to all, 
Upon her charms that maid relied 
Lo bind new followers in her thrall. e 
But years roll’d on—her eye grew dim; 
Her brow with furrows thickly set ; 
‘Dime"hushed the joy of pleasure’s hymn? 


ay, 


ie 


* And she—lorn ‘spinster—li 


TO ISABELLA. 


Listen, gentle lady, listen, 
Prithee do not turn away, 

- Let one glance, one only, glisten 
On my humble roundélay, 


; ? I thought my rocky heart was wasted 
">. “ < \_ By the tear-drops it distils ; 
? That my soul too deeply. tasted 


_ Of the poison-cup of ills : 


Thatihe urs had gone for ever, 
Like old of boyhood’s mine, 
« When reason, without one endeavour, 
. WKhelt and prayed at beauty’s shrine, 
Thad deomed?all feelings blasted, 
By the lightning shaft of grief, 
And their inouldering relics lasted, 
“Nevermore to shoot a leaf, 


® 


|| mistake.” 


ingers"yet) Ever ARD, | 


But my heart was only frozen, 
- Waiting some dissolving art, 
Such as thou, young beauty’s chosen, 
From thine eye-beams canst impart, ” 


Listen, gentle lady, listen, 
Prithee do not turn away, 

Let one glance, one only, glisten 
On my humble roundelay. 


If there’s aught this heart to brighten 
» _ With the joy of younger years, 
Or.its pilgrin-path’ to light ny 
Tis to sing while beavty hears: 


And to feel the light that flashes, 
When with her encirclitig spells 
Pity lifts the silken lashes 
Where the sun of beauty dwells. 


Be it favour or displeasure, 
I rejoice or I repine— 

Let me only see the treasure 
Dazzling in those eyes of thine. 


«i \ 


Listen, gentle lady, listen, « 
Prithee do not turn away, 
Let one glance, One only, glisten 


On my humble roundelay. ALPHA, 


ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 
THE RIVAL MOTHERS. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. © 
Money was procured, the preparations continued, when 
one day while Mr. Alleyn and his son were sitting together, 
they were surprised by the appearance of officers of justice, 
-who entered the room, and advancing to Edmund, informed 
him he was their prisoner, 7 

* “Your prisoner! for what?’ exclaimed the astonished 
youth, 5% 
“You are accused of forgery. ” bee 
Too indignant to speak, Edmund ated to his father. Mr. 
| Alleyn, wale as death and trembling in every nerve with emo- 

\tion, covered his face’ with bis has. Sine. 


‘Dear fathexyC6 not let’this alare> you thys* here is come 


- “I think not,” said the constable, “for we have’ the checks 
you forged on Mr, G. and the one you presented yourself two 
days ago.” 

“That check,” said Edmund ir 
it‘was given me by my father.” 

“Well, young gentleman, I do sot ronal to say who did 
it, but take care how you criminate your father; if it was not 
you, it must have been be. Hg he 

. Edmund gazed on his father. The thoughts which datted 
‘thr ough his mind were horrible, but) they were immediately 
banighed. Gertain of his, father’s, as well as his own ‘inno- 
cence, he smiled at his sudden misgiving, 

“My son,” said Mr. Alleyn, ‘“I would speak with you alone. 
Ask er toleave the room ; I will detain you but a mo- 
ment, and you cannot escape if. you would.” 

The constable, having ascertainedethat this last assertion 
was correct, left the apartment and stationed himself near the 
door, - 

“ Edmund,” cried Mr. Alleyn, when they were alone, “ what 
shall I do! what will become ey me! will you save your poor 
old father?” » 

tf Saveyou, sir! why it is Iwho am in danger, ifany exists 
—it is I who am accused !” 

“Alas!” ‘said the miserable man, while drops of agony 


Patiently, “was no forgery ; 


stood upon his forehead, “I can conceal it no longer !—I—I 
forged those checks, to save your mother from grief and morti- 
fication; but oh! how.much more have I brought upon her 
now ! 1) . 

© Edaiund, horror struck, unable to speak or move, sat listen- 
ing to his father’s dreadful confession; while every word seem- 
to steal strength and life away. hy 

C) officers of justice re-entered the room and terminated 
conference. Edmund was hurried from the 
: racted with the agonizing and confused ideas 
ipon his mind. Mr. Alleyn,-by great exertion, 
i and now all awaited in in anxious uncertainty 
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honour, but at the same time firnuly resolve not a word 
defence of himself should escape him which could possibly 
nplicate his father. ‘The trial, however, (which, notwith- 
standing Mr. Alleyn’s sanguine hopes, must have brought the 
truth to light) never took place. The gentleman whose name 
had been forged, always respected Edmund, an , im pity 
for his youth and the grief of his friends, ie sus- 
pecting, who was the real criminal, withdrew. the prosecution 
and endeavoured to hush up the affair. Mr. Alleyn commu- 
nicated this intelligence in a*burst of joy to. his | son. But of 
what,avail was this to Edmund now? He had eseaped all 
danger of the law for the offence with which he was charged, 
but that much severer punishment to a sensitive mind had 
already fallen upon him—his fair fame was blasted! .He had 
been accused of forgery—the knowledge of it had gone far 
and wide—and although a court of justice had not tried and 
condemned him, he knew, in the minds of many, he was re- 
garded as a criminal—what remained to make life valuable ? 
He had not seen Cornelia since the day of his accusation. 
Her parents, eager to seize upon any opportunity to prevent a 
marriage so disagreeable to them, forbade her to hold any 
future intercourse with one so guilty as they believed Edmund 
tobe. Cornelia, who scorned control when aboutto do what she 


‘believed an act of justice | to Edmund, wrote and entreated 


him to see her. But in vain—he continued inflexible. He 
had resigned her, he said, and every thing in this world which 
was once valuable or eae to him. He should spend the re- 
mainder of his days in solitude, and never wished 6. look. upon 
the face of a human being more. 

A few days after the prosecution had been relinquished, 
Edmund, alone, as usual, sat leaning his head upon his hand; 
when suddenly, with the restlessness of sng he threw 
back his head and gazed around the apartment—a figure stood 
before him—it vas Cornelia. Her arms were folded, her eyes — 
fixed upon, him. ; 

“What do. you here?’ said Edmund gloomily ; “do you 


come to leok upon a criminal ?” e Afar 
‘No, Edmund, Ivcome to gaze wpowan i innocent, althou, h 
Bs Seton, Heomoso aegiagmengeeonsi shone 
weak man. oe Bs 
“How know you that lam innosent®? . 


“My heart tells me so! you cannot decsive me. If all the 
world accused you, it would not shake my faith in you one 
moment! But this you knew before.” I come not to tell you 
of my undiminished confidence, but to upbraid you with 
your weakness. Your father, not yourself, is guilty !” 

“Oh hush }, for heaven’s sake, be silent !” 

“J will not,” she said, raising her voice; “I care notif the 
whole world hears me! Mr. Alleyn has committed a crime, 
and too base to bear the punishment, he has blasted the fame 
of his son, But let not that son think,” Cornelia continued, 
in a tone of bitterness, ‘that by consenting to a sacrifice he 
has performed heroic deed. He is mistaken—he has sullied 
the purity of his reputation—he has cast away his happiness, 
and the happiness of others confided to his keeping, with a 
vain hope of saving the character of his father—but the truth 
is known, the sacrifice is useless !” 

“Dear Cornelia,” said Edmund sadly, ‘even if this were 
true, how could I act differently? I am the victim of destiny, 
of circumstances,” 

“Of circumstances!” exclaimed ‘Cornelia; “you are the 
vietim of your own want of energy. Your fame and honour 
you allow to be unjustly sullied. Why do ) you not come forth 
manfully and declare the truth? You are just entering life— 
your father must soon leave it. Nay, do not turn so gloomily 
away—it must be done, justice demandsit—you cannot tarnish 
your father’s fame, I repeat, for that is ruined already. His 
character was before this event supported on so insecure a 
foundation, that the world now believes he’ was the instigator, 
the real criminal, and you his instrument or.his willing tool. 
You cannot make him appear more guilt) t may rescue 
your own name from infamy.’’ di : 

“No! no—Cornelia ! itis all over now—my destiny i Is ac- 
complished—I will never move one step to criminate: : 
father. Do not deprive me of the consoling hope tha 


sacrifice of my own, his honour has been saved. This sis all . 
“Oh, Cornelia, ee 


that is left me now—all but your affection. 
ie best beloved, do you indeed think me innocent of this 
ark deed? But my heart told me you would never suspect 


z 
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~ inguiries have also ext 


’ narrator, and possibly by him.» 
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me of such baseness—this has Picoigs my solitary ee ar 
will cheer the few remaining ‘to me now.” 
“ Bdmund!” said Corneliay while she s 
ful foreboding which was fast subduing the firmness of oe 
heart, when she heard his deep melancholy voice and 
on his pale d sunken features, “do not be thus leptin, 
live for me, : anc | far from this selfish spotywe may yet be happy 
together!” — sae . 
And shall it be said that Cornelia Blakely, my Cornelia 
married a felon? No! farbe such humiliation from you! we 
are separated here, Cornelia.” , 
“No! no!” she passionately ex Jaimed. “I will go this 
moment—I will accuse your father—he shall do you justice.” 
She r tom the room. Cornelia could not succeed in 
bringing air again before the courts of justice ; but the 
ttokon Belhed Alleyn, who had never knowna happy oment 
while the dreadful consciousness of crime and injustice to 
his son was preying upon him, confessed every thing. But) 
it was too late. Edmund's frame, never robust, had been so 
shaken by such terrible emotion, that the joy of knowing his 
own fame was cleared, and the anguish he felt on witnessing 
his father’s remorse and misery, was more than he could sup- 
port. He declined rapidly, and died in the arms of his wretch- 
ed parents, a victim to their evil passions. Cornelia saw her 
exertions to save him were in vain—the object of her passion- 
ate devotion was taken from her—all that endeared her to 
life was gone. The Blakelys soon mourned over the loss of 
the pride and ornament of their family. 
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DEFERRED ARTICLES. 


INDIAN CHARACTER, 

Tue absence of our regular historians among the Indians 
is, and should be, a source of much regret to those who de- 
light to store their minds with those facts connected with the 
original Spake) soil which now opens the bosom of 
its wealth to beings of almost another origin. Having dwelt 
some time with and near them, I have used considerable dili- 
gence, at various times, in endeavouring to ascertain how and 
in what manner, if any, they have preserved the remembrance 
of remarkable events among them. Whether they had tra- 
ditionary or legendaty tales of the origin of their tribes— 
whether they’knew the time when the country in which they 
resided was five occupied by them—whether, in,that, ease, it 
was unoccupl eo. eae of their Indians—auid whether 
they conquered. or nased the country so oce upied. My 
ded to their wars, thevarts, and wiles 
practised by their most distinguished warriors, thé mature of 
their pretended intercourse with the Great Spirit, how many 
spirits they supposed possessed an influence over their tribes, 
what they thought of futurity, and what their general ideas 
were of moral and social duties and obligations. Thave seldom 
received, to any of these inquiries, a clean and satisfactory 
answer. 

They have traditions, but of so confused a nature, and so 
mysteriously combined with men and_ beasts, extraordinary 
transformations from one to the other, and so:thoroughly in- 
volved in the clouds of superstition, that they are rendered 
utterly unintelligible to all but the Indians themselves. 

Their songs constitute their history, but as dates are entirely 
neglected (for they “keep no note of time,”) it is impossible 
for the oldest man among them to fix events thus narrated 
upon any particular period of time. There is one sourée, 
however, of instructive amusement among them, and that is, 
to sit and listen to the rehearsal of the warlike achievements 
that have been performed within the remembrance of the 
He often tells them with spirit 
and sprightliness, ‘and can generally say how many winters 
axe passed by since they were acted. No one but he who 
resided among them knows, or can know, the fund of military 
anecdotes, if T may so call it, in their possession. 

«No. knows, or can know, the surprising acts-of valour 
performed by them, sometimes as a tribe, but more generally 
by. individuals. Under an excitement, particularly after a 
little success, there are no people on earth braver or/more 
daring, even to. rashness, than they are. Once under this ex: 
citement, alone or among thousands, an Indian sees nothing 
but the object of his rage, if an emery: or of his love, if a 
friend. In fact, they are educated for brave men. ence 
and wealth are only for the brave, and the highest seat at the 
council fire, or the most important character in the dance, is) 
always awarded to him who passes for the bravest man. In- 
dians (I speak of those on the upper Missouri) are underrated. 
White men talk, and I suppose think as they talk, as if twenty 


common men, well armed, could drive the prairies for Indians} 


led with the fear- || 


og a ae 


they would beat a jungle of deer. This is idle talk,” These 
idians have yet to learn who are their superiors in their own 
method of fighting. Perfect horsemen, they know their 
strength, when mounted, better than the whites would have 
them believe. Nomen but mounted men can ever, except in 
large bodies, safely travel the country where they live or roam. 
Their morale (as Napoleon called the impression of strength 
or force on the:mind) is very considerable, and, with experienced 
men, often creates a sudden panic or astonishmentithat proves 
their ruin before sufficient time elapses for them to recover 
their selfpossession. Painted, almost naked, and at full speed, 
they rush upon their foes suddenly from an ambush, with a 
yell apparently of delight at the prospect of blood. The 
hideous expression of their countenance has, at the same time, 
an appalling effect to those unaccustomed to their mode of 
painting themselves. The first effect isyimtended for, and 
olten is, an almost perfect stupefaction, Here, lies their 


strength on the plain ‘or where they/ean act with celerity, and] 


they who can rétaili self-possession at the onset, with a tolera- 
bly adequate force, have nothing to fear afterwards. With- 
out retaining that (which the main effort of the Indians is to 
destroy) the chances are against éscape. Many a white man 
has gone to these prairies confident of his abilities for self-pro- 
tection, and been literally cut to pieces by the tomahawk whilst) 
on. his horse with his loaded rifle in his hand. They might 
have been, probably were brave, but they allowed themselves 
to be astonished, and all from underrating their foes. 
There is another strong trait of character in Indians—their 
singular pride. Squaws “frequently cry Indians into acts of 
vengeance and retaliation, but they have a stronger influence 
even than that over them; a squaw can laugh or shame an In- 
dian to commit the most wanton act of murder, cruelty, and 
inhumanity. Her jeers and taunts, after an unsuccessful “‘to- 
tong” of a war party, will send an Indian forth alone, with- 
out rest or delay, under the pledge of theemost sacred oath 
known:to him, that he will not return without a scalp ora 
prisoner. To redeem this pledge, and satisfy the oath, he 
will commit the most barbarous and disgustingly inhuman 
acts) (It is under the influence of this feeling that he becomes 
what among the Indians is called foolish, that is, perfectly 
reckléss’ of life. Tt is singular, but nevertheless true, that 
the Indians should took with such utter contempt upon every 
thing like effemihacy, and still be so much under their squaws. 
No greater of reproach can be bestowed by them upon an 
individual than tocall him asquaw, It signifies that heisa beast 
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of burden. Squéws scawely ever approach, the council, the 
feast, or the danc®,* that 4s, a national ical di ce. They 
follow andsebey their lords and masters-apparently in silence. 
Still, these very women, as among Us, manage to govern in 
every thing they wish. ‘They do it by appearing not to do it. 
The Indian always appears the master, and, satisfied with the 
appearance, suffers. him be mastered, 

Indians are thé most desperate gamblers in the world, con- 
sidering their means. One would be astonished to witness 
their stakes. I have seen them sit successive hots, and some- 
times days, at their games, alternately winning and losing, 
until one of them rose stript of all his wealth, horses, gun, 
and of every thing butythe rag, as we might say, of modesty, 
This would be called ruin by the civilized world, but it causes 
no despair or suicide with them, and all that an observer would 
perceive is perhaps a little mortified pride at his defeat, The 
young squaws having more leisure, are more‘constant gam- 
blers than the men. I have’seen a young squaw pull orna- 
ment after ornament from her arm, bead after bead from her 
neck, and brooch after brooch from her bosom, until she had 
lost the whole, and then probably pawn her clothes for another 


game. The greatest game that I ever heard of, however, was 
between a Crow anda Chayenne. It was told me as a well 
known fact by a man residing among,the Crows, and confirm- 
ed by the Crows themselves. through an interpreter. About 
four years since the Crows and Chayennes were, as they 
have almost always keem, at-war... Infact, Ide not knew that 
they evermact peaceably except in the single instance I am 
about to relate. In a state of hostility, of course war parties 
were continually roaming in search of favourable opportuni- 
ties to strike with success, and with as little risk as ‘possible, 

it happened that two hostile parties were encamped, without 
the knowledwe of either, near each other. 
been out a long time, and had seen no “signs” of an enemy, | 
and of course became sete discouraged. After alittle. 


* [have never heard of but two squaws who neva 
‘mysteries of medicine dances nt a ee One of these is a Sac squaw. 
now living near the Mississippi river, and the other was a Sioux, of. the 
Yancton tribe. She died about two singe. These medicine squaws 
may always be known from the fact, that they are the only ones who 
ever smoke or 10 whom the Indians on oceusion. ever 0 pipe. 
How different with civilized women! 
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Guess. and within a day or two of the same time, 
ties resolved to return to their respective tribes. It hay 
also, that one of each party refused (pledged 
afraid of the ridicule of some favourite squaw) 


is very common among them, and it excites nos 
after success, that one or two should separate fre 
party and go forth alone, sometimes for a definite obje 
sometimes not. These two men were left by their respective 
comrades in the mountains, near Powder river, and for two 
days following they remained near where they were left. On — 
the third, and near nightfall, they had selected their lodging- 
places near each other, still ignorant of their vicinity. The 
Chayenne was going down and the Crow up, a ravine th at 
gradually descended, at that place, towards the river, — 
former laid himself atin among the r in the bo 
the ravine, but the latter, thinking the appear 
sky that it would rain, ,and knowing. how the 
in torrents down thenel ravines, crawled up its side, e; 
under the shelter of a sndly rock, arranged 
pose. As the Crow dadchod: one of those s 


ie and tre- 


mendous showers common to that country came on; he, how- 


ever, lay unmolested »by it. Not so with the Chayenne— 
hearing the roar of the coming torrent, he hastened to secure 
himself from being washed away or dashed to death against 
the rocks, by groping out a passage up the side, hardly know- 
ing, in the dark, whether he was going to safety or destruc- 
tion. After feeling around, and managing to get about one 
hundred yards from where the water had driven him, he came 
accidentally to the rock which sheltered the Crow. In en- 
deavouring to ascertain its position with the ground, he placed 
his hand upon the bare shoulder of his enemy. bad 


As it may be epected, they both started, the one back and 
the other up, with their usual euclatantion of surprise— 
“Wha!” said they, as they stood gazing and lighting up their 
with the fire of their own eye-balls. What is very un- 

sual among Indians on a war party, they were both taken 
by surprise, both unprepared, and both, too, sea¥ching for 
enemies. The night was very dark, the ground precipitous 
and uneven, and both were hesitating what to do, not know- 
ing but each other had friends.close at hand. At length the » 
Chayenne made signs that he would lie down for the 
and that in the morning, they should try their prow! 
was arranged, and two brave and 
stant, lay down side by side un 

I question if either slept, sti 
eumbent posttire until morning c 
their novel situation, laughed at its singularity : from a laugh 
they began their signs, and at length determined, that, as 
either allowed the other’s tribe to be the bravest in the wo: d, 
they would try their strength or skill in gambling. They com- 
menced, and the game continued fluctuating for some time, 
until, after about two hours, the Crow won all the arms, pro- 
visions, and clothes of the Chayenne. After standing a few 
moments in thought, he arrested the progress « of the Crow in 
packing up his winnings, by saying he would ‘stake his scalp. 
The Crow, of course, eagerly engaged again, thinking proba- 
bly it wasa cheap way to acquire such a trophy ; but fortune 
favoured the brave, and from that instant the Chayenne com- 
menced winning, He continued until he had not only won 


ortal foes, until Saale in- 
me rock. yet 


continued iw tied re 


e, and both, assufed of © 


» 


ght, a 
i! 


back all his own, but all the Crow had, leaving him as desti- bad 

tate as the Chayenne was ashort time before. He could now « 
do no less than his antagonist had done. The Crow's scalp 

was now at stake. Both “were anxious, and both played ‘ 


cautiously. It would not do, the Cro t his scalp, and the 


aS 


Chayenne proceeded very deliberately to take it off Thee 


operation was completed, and the Crow was pronounced the 
greatest bravo in existence. 


After some little conversation, praising each _ other, (all by 
signs) they sepitrated, under the promise of again! playing 
should they ever meet, at the same time assuring each other, 
that they would strive to bring the tribes, or parts of each, 


They had both]| che 


together, 


In about three months, true to their promiigé, they met, the 
Indians consenting to the meeting, for the purpose of wit- 
nessing such a game. Again they played, lost and won al- 
ternately for some time, both better guarded as to their scalps 
before, the one haying none, and thé other having a 


large AM of things to lose before his would come into the ~ 
play. k, however, settled down favour 0 the Crow, 
and as the scalp of the other. vocal stake, the a pxiety of 


the Chayenne showed itself by the deepest and m 
attention, whilst, on the other hand, a murmur of encot 
a oe along the line of Crows for their champion. ’ 
game drew to a close. Every eye was attention. ‘Their yery 
respiration was checked, and the dogs themselves hushed their 
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INFLUENCE OF MUSIC ON THE MOUSE. 

The following circumstance was communicated to the late 
Dr. Cramer of Virginia, by a gentleman of undoubted vera- 
city :—One enn in the month of December, as a few 
officers on board of a British man-of-war, in the harbour of 
Portsmouth, were seated around the fire, one of them began 
to play a plaintive air. on the violin. He had scarcely per- 
formed ten minutes when a mouse, apparently frantic, made 
its appearance in the centre of the floor, near the large table 
which usually stands in the wardroom, the residence of the 
lieutenants in ships of the line. ‘The strange gestures of the 
little animal strongly excited the attention of the officers, who, 
with one consent, resolved to suffer it to continue its singular 
actions unmolested. Its exertions now appeared to be greater 
every moment. It shook its head, leaped about the table, and 
exhibited signs of the most ecstatic delight. . 

It was observed, that in proportion to the gradation of the 
tones tothe soft point, the ecstacy of the animal appeared to 
be increased, and vice versa. After performing actions which 
an animal so diminutive would, at first sight, seem incapable 
of, the little creature, to the astonishment of the delighted 
spectators, suddenly ceased to move; fell down and expired, 
without evincing any symptoms of pain. 


MANNERS. é 

What a rare gift is that of manners ! how difficult to define 
—how much more difficult to impart. Better for a man to 
possess them, than wealth, beauty, or talent; they will more 
than supply all. No’attention is too minute, no labour too 
exaggerated, which tends to perfect them. He who enjoys 
their advantages in the highest degree, viz. he who can please, 
penetrate, persuade, as the object may require, possesses the 
subtlest secret of the diplomatist and the statesman, and wants 
© nothing but opportunity to become “ great.” Pelham. 
| ESE TRAC SR EE ET IE ET 


THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 

Iv is stated, from time to time, in the public journals, that 
the taste of the inhabitants of this city in acting and music is 
improving, rapidly—wonderfully—astonishingly, and the said 
worthy inhabitants are apt to compliment each other on the 
strength of these good-natured, though rather warm and pre- 
mature assertions. ‘That a material change has taken place 
is evident, for the style of acti Y sand singing which ‘four or five 
years ago was looked upon as superlatively grand, and as some- 
“hing with which people must of necessity be delighted, is 

‘erded as worse than bad: yet cases do occasionally 
his bittertould lead an hig to pore ta me 

F ~‘koepublic was at times altogether de- 
roe ewlinae agpem . Last week, for instance, 


dice, which is too comm i 
; ook his benefit, and was 
Me 


great number, I fear, of Jews 
empt. ‘The very designation carries associateu . - 


~iner to the “legi- | 


of C. have excited universal admiration, and we confidently re- 


‘: ae 


Richings only eschew very deep tragedy and love songs, and | 
[beware that his alae colours does not seduce |} 
im into an atitasc use of green vestments, and we have 
no doubt that he will rise rapidly in his profession. The 


theatre and all connected with it have our farewell wishes 
for their prosperity. e : Cc. 
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i> In addition to those stated in our last number, we shave 
effected another arrangement which we feel the greatest 
pleasure in announcing to our subscribers. The inimitable 
essays recently published in the Mirror, under the signature 


commend them to the perusal of all lovers of good writing, with 
the assurance that they will amply repay perusal. We. have 
engaged the author of these sketches, Wiz11am Cox, Esq,, 
to devote his time entirely to this publication.. He will imme- 
diately proceed to London for the purpose of esta’ } 
foreign correspondence, by which, as we shall hear fro ni 
frequently, we are enabled to promise our readers a rich 
of amusement drawn from the, most interesting sources. The 
superior advantages which we shall hereafter possess, must. be 
so obvious to all that we refrain from comment. 


Byron, Moore, and Lady Byron.—My. Moore isnot fortu- 
nate in his prose attempts. His Epicurean, indeed, was ex- 
cellent of its kind—but after that you have said all. His Life 
of Sheridan was deemed too turgid, his Captain Rock too in- 
flammatory, and his Notices of the Life of his friend Byron 
scarcely any one praises who has patiently waded through it. 
It is altogether an unsatisfactory performance—too much mysti- 
fied in one place, and too palpably candid in another. The 
eye of the curious reader would fain glance at some object 
behind the curtain, some untold inciderit of which the n 
tive consigned to-ruthless destruction would have afforded a 
deeper insight into the real character of the noble bard. It 
wasa truly injudicious, nay, an unpardonable error, to destroy 
records which might have thrown light on subjects that may 
now ree Pe total and enduring darkness. It is 
difficult likewise to conjecture a motive sufficiently strong to 
exeuse the“act which committed them to the flames. ‘They 
could not have thrown out. the character of Byron into 
a more bold relief of infamy than has been attempted by his 
relentless and cold-hearted persecutors—and, if they would 
have implicated others now living, we are free to assert our 
unhesitating belief that some palliation for his alleged crimes, 
some mitigation of the condign punishment to which even 
his memory seems doomed by his foes in the award of public 
opinion, might have been obtained. It was due to him, and 
late events have fully shown would have been just conduct 
towards his detractors. It is not our intention to insinuate 
that Byron was not criminal—was not the slave of direful 
passions, of a sour misanthropy, and an unpardonable egotism. 
e was so, and that most miserably; and most keenly, most 
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Ladies on Horseback.—There never was a law enacted 
from the days of Solon which had half the influence over 
mankind which fashion daily and hourly exercises. Ay— 
and oyer womankind too. A few years ago, and our ancient 
honest burgomasters would have started in horror at the sight 
of a lady gaily attired, and reining a prancing charger. Now 
we glow with rapture as we see the most accomplished and 
graceful daughters of our city riding with ease and pleasure 
onvour most frequented avenues. As a promoter and preser- 
vative of health, and asa fashionable and becoming accom- 
plishment, there is none that deserves general adoption more 
than exercise on horseback. All the medical journals and the 
medical ,practitioners of note unite in its recommendation. 
It is worth all the anti-dyspeptic nostrums in the world. 


Franklin Buildings—This name has been given to the 
lofty and spacious range of edifices lately erected in Ann- 
street, between Broadway and Nassau‘street, to a prominent 
r of which the office of the New-¥. irror has. re- 


y been re 1 

venience of arrangement, this pile of buildings probably sur- 
passes any similar local improvement ever attempted in this 
city. Itis due to the enterprise of Mr. James Conner, and 
is a decisive evidence of the superiority of individual exer- 
tion over that of the public authorities. The corporation 
have been years ‘and years intending to remove the jail and 
bridewell—nay, while this stupendous work has been actuall; 
accomplished, that honourable body. have been engaged in de- 
liberating about a town-clock, and they have not yet finished 
the cupola which is to receive it! By the way, the side of 
Ann-street opposite the Franklin Buildings is the property of 
our worthy Recorder—may we cherish the hope that his ardour 
will receive a stimulus, and induce him to emulate the example 
of his public-spirited neighbour 2 


Miss Sterling.—We have before invited the attention of the 
public to the superior accomplishments and eminent skill of 
this meritorious and esteemed professor of the pianoforte. 
Whoever has listened to her performances in public, and avail- 
ed himself of the advantages of her unsurpassed method of 
instruction in private, has borne cheerful testimony to the un- 
exaggerated truth of our commendation. In addition tc her 
claims as a successful teacher, she commends herself to genera} 
admiration by her unexceptionable and amiable deportment 
in the domestic walks of life. A favourable opportunity wil! 
soon be offered to her friends and the public of evincing their 
liberal sense of her worth by patronising a concert which we 
understand she;intends, in consequence of repeated solicita- 
tions, very shortly toannounce. We give this timely notice that 
none may fail to attend who feel, like ourselves, inclined to en- 
courage the efforts of industrious and meritorious artists. |» 


Holiand’s Cottage:—Those who are in the occasional habit 
of ridimg out of town, will be pleased to learn that there’ 
has been fitted up in a most healthy and elevated site, on 
the Third Avenue, a beautiful, and well supplied retreat, 


removed. For beauty of appearance, and com 


' with those, whom to hold in the highest veneration, seems to 


_and the Romans—and we shall find that, whilethe Israelites 


‘to be unequalled for the simplicity and dignity—the strength, 


of superstition, avarice, troublesome ceremonials, ‘and i: 
tinetions. The Bible, too, with.a fidelity to truth, of which 
we may challenge a parallel in the historical records of any 
other nation, exposes the vices and corruptions of the Jews, 
as well as their virtues. The crimes of David are recorded 
‘as ‘well as his meritorious and patriotic aets. Hence we 
eonnect ideas of a proneness to idolatry, of a stiffnecked 
and rebel disposition with their character. We should recol- 
lect, however, that this is but one'side of the picture ; that the 
Israelites were selected for great and ‘pre-eminent purposes ; 
and as they occupied a lofty station, so their failings neces- 
sarily east their shadows more broad and wide. Let us com- 
pare them, however, with contemporaneous nations ; ay, even 


be the too.prominent object of a liberal education—the Greeks 


possessed every thing that was valuable in the customs of 
other nations, they were free from most of their defects, and 
only degenerated in proportion as they departed from their 
own a y, to imitate their neighbours’ corruption and 
luxurious refinements. To vlacdle subject in a clearer point 


daughit® Hany the penalty of his crime—he was a 
pediley the 3 Sprbounted, sppplauss Me met 
prayer of Hannah. ~ father, “ wenast agi tous of 

“ While the woman of the east. 72278. will brine 
and bars, from time immemorial a prisoner, and the w. 
of the west was a toy, a savage, or a slave, our wives and 
maidens enjoyed theintercourses of society which their talents 
were well calculated to cheer and to adorn. They were 
skilled in the harp, their sweet voices tuned to the richest 
strains of earth, they were graceful in the dance, the writings 
of our bards were in their hands, and what nation ever pos- 
sessed such illustrious founts of thought and virtue 2” 

IH. Music, of all sensual enjoyments the most intellectual 
—that glorious painting to the ear, is the handmaid of poesy, 
and goes hand in hand with her and.the other fine arts in 
humanizing and polishing the mind. A nation which neglects 
music altogether, is generally noted for its savage manners 
and’cruelty;/while those which cultivate itare generally refin- 
ed and benevolent. Now’no people ever cultivated music 
with more zeal and keener relish than the Hebrews. . They 


ner 
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of view, let us descend to a few particulars, which cannot be 
void of interest at any time. ; 
I. The writings of the Hebrews are generally acknowledged 


% 


conciseness, and boldness of their style; the perfect truth tc 
nature of their ~ their animated eloquence and sublime 
figures. The conceits”and puerile vanities which disgrace 
much of classical literature, are altogether banished from their 
pages. It may, however, be suggested that these writings 


were inspired» This assertion is more imposing by its spe- 


insisted on having it at their marriages, on anniversary birth’ 
days which reminded them of victories over their enemies, at 
the inauguration of their kings, in their public worship, and 


when they were coming from afar to attend their festivals. |] fore 
We may form some idea of the perfection to which this hu-/}turn 


ma: had reached in the days of David, when we recollect 
t ler to give the best effect to the music of the taber- 
nacle he appointed four thousand Levites, divided into twenty- 
four classes, who sang ps 


with the above designation. 


a few days since, and were delighted with the neatness and 
comfort, which presided over the establishment. Be 
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‘/>nerance men can be accommodated, for there is plenty 


edt mnonds glittered around ier soe nae amuse 
"7 eevlg around her forehead. Radke ee 
Sas > edge of the Black-moss, which 
Ms. 23 wd her father’s dwelling, 
the Academy of Sciences of 2” Top, sen-Serae, and in 
liar materials, the parts being formed wan , ey. She 
made by M. Rebellier, and is small in sinter eee, peas 
works are all visible; the two teethed wheels are vu. 
to preventyaccidents by the breaking of the spring. All tne _ 
screws are fixed in crystals, and all the axes turn in rubies. 
The escapement is of sapphire, the balance wheel of rock- 
crystal, and its spring of gold. The regularity of this watch 
as a timekeeper, is attributed by the maker to the feeble ex- 
pansion of the rock-crystal in the balance wheel, &c.» The? 
execution of the whole shows to what a state of perfection 
the art of cutting precious stones has been earried in modern 
times. i ses 
Hincxs, scrrws.—A Boston paper says there is a mechanic 
in that city who possesses the secret, which has been hereto- 
only known in England, of constructing an apparatus to 
out screws with little labour and great rapidity. The 
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ascertain vu. 
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same mechanic has invented a plan for the casting of hinges, 


by which half the ordinary labour will be saved, and better 


thinges produced, As the raw material in this country is 


s and) accompanied them with |} chee 


rthan in)England, ittis supposed that seventy-five per 


instrumental music, the harp, the psaltery, the organ, the||cent. may be saved by the application of the new invention. 
cymbal, the several trumpets and wind instruments, the hig-||The. same paper adds, “the secret of this invention is nov 
gayon, the gittith, and the mahalath, ‘ r sale to the capitalists of this country,” 


_ ciousness than forcible by its application. The great truths 
_ and sublime doctrines which were inculcated by Mose and | 
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THE DAYS OF OLD ROMANCE. 


COMPOSED BY J. BARNETT. © 


’Tis “sweet when twi - light’s 


‘part 


o - cean’s breast 


TERARY ¢ GAZETTE. : 


his la - dy brighty In days of 
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see a a and 


peers 
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shield and lance, Kneel 
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Kneel aes be = fore his la - dy bright, 


ro = mance. 


2d—’ Tis sweet, when countless stars appear, 
To revel on the main, 


In ev’ry fitful sound to hear, 
Tradition’s fairy strain ; 


And mark some ancient minstrel stand, 
With song-illumined glance, 


old 


In days of 


ro - mance, 


Who struck the harp with jo 
In days of old romance. 


yous hand, 
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WARIETIES. 


...:. REVENGE.—During the reign of Philip I. of Spain, 
‘a gentleman had the misfortune to kill his adversary in a 
nocturnal rencontre in the streets of Madrid. As he was lean- 
ing against the door he perceived, to his astonishment, a bril- 
liant light in the church, He had sufficient courage to ad- 
vance towards the light, but was seized with inexpressiblé 
horror at the sight of a female figure, clothed in white, which 
ascended from one of the vaults, holding a bloody knife in 
her hand. ‘“What'do you want here?? cried she, with a 
wild look, and a harsh threatening tone, as she approached} 
him, The poorman who, before she spoke, had taken her 
for an apparition, quivered in every limb, and related his ad- 
venture without any reserve. ‘You are in my power,” re- 
plied she, ‘but you have nothing to fear from me. Lama 
murderer like yourself. I belong to a family of distinction ; 
a base and perjured man has ruined nie, and boasted over my 
weakness and credulity. His life has paid the forfeit of his 
guilt. But this sacrifice was not sufficient for betrayed and 
insulted love.. I bribed the sexton—I have been down into 
his vault—I have rent: his false heart out of his body—and 
thus I serve the heart of a traitor.’ With these words she 


tore it In pieces with both hands, and then trampled it under |) 


her foot. ' 
Drpzror, —It. is relatedof the celebrated Diderot that, on 
» Tising one morning, he found himself without a Single sous, 
or the means of obtaining the smallest nourishment. After 
wandering about all day, and suffering the severest pangs of 
hunger, he returned to his inn, where his illness (arising from 
exhaustion) becoming apparent to his landlady, she gave him 
a little wine and, some toasted bread. ‘That day,”’ said he, 


afterwards, “‘ I swore, if I ever possessed any thing, never to 
refuse an indigent person’s request, that I might not be instru- 
mental to their passing so dreadful a day as I had done,” and 
which oath he is said to have most rigidly observed. 

A beggar died recently at Lucca, who was known by the 
appellation of thé*butter-pot man, because he had nothing but 
that sort of earthen vessel in his hut. At his death. more 
than seventy thousand francs in gold and silver were found in 
the pots! 

Mr. Kellermann, a native of Mentz, has ttiventéd a machine 
at Moscow, by means of which he cures stammering in the 
space of three days. It is said the emperor has granted hit 
a patent for six years, and zat him a present of ten thousand 
jroubles, " 

The following paragraphs are copied from the National 
Gazette. : 

The old Count de Segur has published a life of Louis XT. 

On ‘the eighth of April, in the gallery of Diana, in the 
palace of the Tuilleries, the king of France washed the feet of 
thirteen children, who represented the thirteen apostles; and 
served each of them with bread.and a little pitcher of wine. 
He was assisted, says the court paper, in his pious functions, 
bythe Dauphin and'the great dignitaries. 


masons into! England as a body is in the year 674, when Hex- 
ham Church was built by the celebrated Wilfred, Archbishop 
of York. 
John Wilson, of London, has produced a picture entitled, 
“carrying out an anchor,” which is declared to equal any 
picture of its class, ancient or modern. 
The Rev. George Croly has undertaken a complete] history 


* 


The first authentic account of the introduction of free] 


The*formal reception of the French poet M. de Lamartine 
into the Academy, took place at Paris on’ the second of April. 
Nothing could exceed the eagemess of the Bat ladies to- 
obtain seats. 

Twelve thousand francs were lately paid # a honkig er 0 
Paris for the manuscript of a dramatic plate; “Stockholm ¢ 
Fontainebleau.” 

Shylock has fully succeeded as a melo-drama, in Paris, 
the theatre de la Porte Saint-Martin, All Shakspeare’s plays” 
succeed every where in some shape or other. 

Colonel Childs has finished a lithographic portrait of the 
late Dr. Godman, from a strong likeness of that lamented and 
celebrated person. 

Virtue is no enemy to pleasure, grandeur, or glory ; 3; her 
proper office is to regulate our desires, that we may enjoy every 
blessing with moderation, and lose them without discontent. 

Conunprums.—Why would a Frenchman say that an in ; 
ferior singer at the opera was an»indecent add Be 
cause he is always in de chorus—indecorous. 

Why is a boxer like a man who deals in flour 2 Because 
he is a miller. 7 

Why is aman closing a letter like the top of a room? Be- 
cause he is a sealing —ceiling. 

Why should you never trust ajlittle girl who can tell you 
how many feet cishegbee got? Because she can count her feet 
—counterfeit. 
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NEW-=Y 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


And none have asked me why I wept, 


LINES ON THE DEPARTURE OF SPRING. 


‘ov hast passed with all thy gilts away, thou pure and perfect spring, 
As eagles vanish in thesky on sun illumined wing: 

And from the earth, and from the sea, thy smiles have flown too soon, 
Loved and lamented in their death, though harbingers of June, 

Wor thon hadst sweet unfolding buds and blossoms, where the gale 
Was prone to linger and to play, on upland or in vale ; 

And cherished thoughts that come to bless no season but thine own, 
‘When youth is pictured in thy reign, and in thy glance made known. 


"Thou hast passed with all thy vernal sprays, and with the streams unbound 
Whatran and leapt in gladness through the emerald-painted ground, 
‘Phat wakethe spirit’s questioning, t» which the fields reply 

And tell of Jong sought happiness to the inquiring eye. 

‘Thou hast faded from our vision like a western cloud in air, 

A cloud begirt with sunset—a fading thing and fair— ‘ 

And with the years beyond the flood hath passed thy tender reign, 
hy smiles have vanished from the sky, the upland, and the plain. 


Yet I mourn not that thy glory is made so frail a thing— 
Nor that thy birds were visitants upon a truant wing ; * 
Sor melting into ‘leafy June,’’thyspan was like the sky _ 
Which atthe morn is beautiful, and bright when noon is nigh; 
And when in golden billows the harvest fields shall roll, 

And yellow corn-leaves rustle in the free wind’s glad control, 
I shali not sigh. when thou hast left so many scenes unwon— 
Se many cheerful aspects spread beneath the pleasant sun! 


THE POWER OF MUSIC. 
Music! thy spell is thrown 
Round our dear firesides, o’er the festal hall 
The house of prayer, the field of death—yea, all 
Thy magic influence own! 
Eiven in the early hour of infancy 
Thy spell breathes in the mother’s lullaby. 
Tis youth’s enthusiast heart, 
Which answers soonest to thy witching tone ; 
But not to animated youth alone. » 
Dost thou thy charm impart, ¢ 
Childhood, and even age bend to thy sway, 
And manhood doth thy thrilling voice obey. 
Hark ! 2tis the trumpet’s peal! > 
And marshalled thousands own the stirring tone, 
ugh it be to death, rush fiercely on ; 
> * And the harsh clang steel, 
And thrilling warf-ery a to its blast— 
Thus on the battlefield thy spell is cast! 
List! ’tis the organ’s sound! 
And as it swells, hundreds of voices raise, 
Blended in one rich sound, the hymn of praise ; 
And the same awe profound 
Steals o’er each heart as swells the inspiring tone, 
Till all those various bosoms beat as one. 
*Tis the harp’s silver tone, 
And the sweet breathings of the mellow flute— 
What stills the laugh, why is each bright lip mute ? 
Mew’ries of days long gone it 
. hose strains awake, a note in every heart 
Ts touched, and buried thoughts to being start. 
One veils his drooping brow, 
hat strain recalls the friend of other years— 
Another’s downcast eye is charged with tears; 
Scenes loved long, long ago 
Rise now before him, when that air was breathed 
By lips now cold, which then with smiles were wreathed. 
Who hath not known the strain 
Fo which, however life might change its hue, 
One chord within his heart was ever true, 
Which wakened joy or pain, 
Or some deep tecling, strange and undefined; 
Memories which flashed like lightning o’er the mind ? 
THyrza. 


STANZAS. = 
To others give thy brigh' smiles, 
But keep thy tears for me.—Moore. 
Yes, I have “kept my tears for thee,” 
Forgetful as thou art ; 
Hadst thou e’er need of sympathy, 
And my tears tiowed not fast and free, 
Warm from a faithful heart ? 


Perhaps they did in secret flow, 

For 1 am not as those 
Whose iransierit feelings briefly show 
Like traces on the sun-lit snow, 

Or dew upon the rose. 


When I have known thy heart opprest, 
Harassed, and wrung by care, 
My own has bade adieu to rest, 


° And every sigh that heaved thy breast, 
Found answering echo there, 
And many an hour, when others slept, ~ 
a - My tears have fallen for thee, 


EVERARD. 


e 
For silence my heart’s portals kept, 

And thought alone was free, 
And tears from feeling’s fount have sprung 


While on my lips no 
For thoughts that dwell the 
The treasuring heart | rine. 
Hadst thou the will, or power to cast 

Away all thought of me, 
Thou know’st the memory ef the 7 
Long as the throb of life shail last, 
Would keep my tears for thee. 


POPULAR TALES. 


LOVE AND PISTOLS. 


Tue winter after I took possession of my estate, I went to 
Bath with my mother, who introduced me to Julia Faulkner, 
a lovely girl with an independent fortune of thirty thousand 
pounds; she was extremely amiable and well informed, and 
I paid her as much attention as my constitutional timidity 
would allow me. It was evident that a more intimate con- 


nexion between us was desired by our respective parents, and’ 


I little doubt but in the course of time I should have mustered 
courage to propose for her, and I doubt as little that I should 
have been accepted. A confoundedly tall Irish el, how- 
ever, with black whiskers, and a most ion Mics ap- 
peared on the scene, and became, as well as myself, the con- 
| stant attendant of Julia. But what chance had I with a fel- 
|| low of his appearance, profession, and impudence? His lo- 
quacity obliged me to sit in their presence as silent as a sta- 
tue: or if I ventured to make a remark, he was sure to inter- 
rupt me before I could utter a sentence. If I secured her 
scarf to insure myself the pleasure of covering her ivory 
shoulders, he would take it from me with the utmost coolness, 
and praise my attention to the ladies. } hae once seated her in 
my Cabriolet for ative, and was about to /ollow Aer \ohensthe 
colonel rode up on horseback, and, leapyag from iis saddle, 
entreated me if Iloved him, to try what i could do to tame his 
animal, which, he said, was so vicious that no horsemanship 
but mine would have any effect upon him. Without waiting 
for a reply, she seized the reins, leaped into the carriage, and 
drove off, begging me, when I had done with the horse, to let 
my servant take him to the stable: thither indeed he went, 
as soon as I had recovered from the effects of this astounding 
piece of assurance. 

One evening, as we were leaving Julia’s house, the colonel 
addressed me in a very quiet, and indeed in almost a friendly 
tone, “ Faith now, my dear fellow,” said he, “this wont do at 
all; as only one of us can marry this girl, we must not both 
of us goon loving her at this rate: so we’ll meet to-morrow 
morning on Lansdown, and decide which it shall be. Just 
name your friend, and I'll desire my cousin Bob, who always 
attends me on these occasions, to call and arrange the affair.” 
Allthe warmth of my afiection for Julia thawed at these 
words; I could live for her, but I could not die for her; so I 
protested that had I known his pretensions to the lady, I 
should never have made advances, and should thenceforward 
think no more of her. This, he said, was so_prodigiously 
bandsome, that he should be happy to become more particu- 
larly acquainted with me ; and we parted with an engagement 
that I should dine with him the next day, having, he said, six 
elegant sisters, whom he was desirous of introducing me to. 
I went, and was most graciously received by the whole fami- 
ly, particularly by Miss O’Shane, the eldest daughter, a short, 
thick girl, with flaxen hai, (now, like Lord Byron, “I hate a 
dumpy woman,” and flaxen hair is my abomination, ) white 
cheeks, and no eyebrows. Next this lady I was seated: at 
dinner: in the evening we went to the rooms, and with this 
lady it was my fate todance. The next morning the colonel 
called on me, and took me with him toinquire after the ladies : 
they were about to go on a shopping expedition, and Miss 
O’Shane was handed over to my protection. In short, by the 
extremely clever conduct of Mrs. O’Shane, Colonel O’Shane, 
Ba O’Shane, the fashionable circles of the fashionable 
ci ath, speedily resounded with the intended marriage 
of this accomplished young lady and Mr. Tyrrel Tremlington. 

Things had gone on im this way for a few weeks when 
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one morning meeting the colonel ij; the Crescent, he took me 
by the arm, and turning into the gravel walk, 

& Faith, Tremlington,” said he, “really now I don’t think 
you use me well in this affair with my sister; here’s all the 
world acquainted with your attachment to Martha (I always 


detestedythe name of Martha) except her own brother, and 
|| your particular friend. Now if this concealment arose from 
jjany doubt of my consent, my deay fellow, put that out of 


jour head, for 1do not know the man with whom I would 
ooner trust the girl's happiness than yourself. Upon my 
‘soul, now, ’m in earnest; and she is, I must say, the besf 
creature in the world—just suited to you—full of soul and 
sentiment, (a woman of soul and sentiment was always my 
abhorrence.) Just now, to be sure, a shade of melancholy 
hapgs about her in consequence of Sir Thomas Liston’s con- 
duct—perhaps you have not heard of it—faith he was a great 
scoundrel. It was at Brighton last summer; he had been 
paying her attentions at all times and every where—as kind 
and affectionate as your own, my dear fellow—and every 
body said the day was fixed, as they do now respecting you, 
you know. He had made, too, considerable advances in her 
affections—not so far as you have, however, that I must ac- 
Well, I spoke to him one morning, just as I am 
now speaking to you, and he had the impudence to tell me that 
he had nothing to do with the talk of the town, and that he had 
no intention of encumbering himself with a wife. “You may 
guess the rest, my good fellow; we met the next morning on 
the Downs, and I settled his business completely. I never 
made a cleaner shot in my life—the surgeon told me afterwards 
that it went through the centre of the pericardium. It struck 
first just here,” said the colonel, tapping the fourth|button of 
the left lappel of my coat, and the blow, gentle as it was, would 
have prostrated me had it not been for the supporting arm of 
the colonel. But come, Isee you are agitated,” continued he, 
‘and the sooner we get over the declaration—the premier pas, 
you know, the sooner your happiness will begin.” . 


ap 


I stopped a moment—I thought that | also could tell him “* 


that I was ndt prepared io e:icuinber myseli swith aywite; tee 
a moment I considered whether it would not be paleo be 
shot at once than to be married to Miss O’Shane; but the 
thought of the pistol-bullet through the centre of the pericar- 
dium came across my mind with all its dreadful circumstan-!, 
tiality, and I suffered myself to be led to the colonel’s house, 
where we found the young lady solitary and melancholy. 
Here the colonel soon settled the business he assurred his 
sister of my unaltered attachment, entreated her by. a sister’s 
love to have compassion on the feelings of his friend, and 
when the girl hid her face in one hand, and held out her, 
he placed the latter in mine with a most tremendous squeeze, 
and declared it to be the happiest day of his life. He then 
led me aside and entreated me not to hurry the wedding-day 
too quickly ; he hoped I could wait three weeks; well, if I 
could not, if my ardour was so great, he must insist, for his 
sister’s sake, that it should not take place fora fortnight. He 
then turned to his sister, and begged her, as she valued my 
happiness, she would not delay beyond the period he had 
named. What could Miss O’Shane reply to this affectionate 
adjuration? She turned up her eyes most pathetically, and 
vowed she valued my happiness too highly to permit her te 
refuse me any thing. 

Thus I went home an engaged man, and announced my 
fate with tears and trembling to my mother. The good old 
lady scolded, for she could scold, and I had not outgrown the 
terrors of her voice; but arguments and anger were both 
thrown away upon me—the dreadful bullet through the peri- 
cardium rendered me «leaf to the one, and careless of the other, 
My wedding morning arrived with a speed fearfully accele- 
rated by my sensations of dread at its approach. Oh! that 
wretched morning! to complete its catalogue of miseries, it 
had been fixed on for the union of the colonel with my Julia. 
A large company was assembled at breakiast, but of the oc- 
curencaag conversation, either then or during the ceremony, 
I have recollection; a sensation of utter despair over- 
whelmed me, and I have an indistinct remembrance of a vague 
desire to escape when the great door of the abbey-church 
was closed with a violence that sent its echoes along the vault- 
ed aisles, and seemed to thunder-in my eare the sentence of 
misery to which I was doomed, = . English paper. 
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_ 80n, a noble and affectionate boy, over whose untimely fate 
the reader deeply sympathises. With a heart bleeding from 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Clarence ; or a Tale of our-own Times. By the author of 
‘‘ Hope Leslie,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo. Carey and Lea, 1830. 
= calling to mind the pleasant hours we passed in the 
society of the charming “Hope,” we anticipated much grati- 
fication from being introduced to another of our fair author’s 
Promethean creations; nor have we been disappointed. All 
the demands of expectation have fairly and fully been can- 
celled. The plot, though not particularly abstruse, is suffi- 
ciently involved, to keep curiosity on the alert throughout. 
The scene opens in Broadway—a lone and melancholy stran- 
gers is introduced to us in that “thronged thoroughfare,” 
where meet the mingled representatives of every nation under 


infirmities are made to pass in review before us. Our ex- 
perience is not shocked by the exhibition of any marvellous 
qualities or unearthly prodigies of humanity; but in the re- 
cord of our memories we find written many a name whose 
proprietor might have sat for the author’s delineations. 
Charles Clarence, though rarely seen after the first few 
chapters, is a well-drawn personage. His character may 
not be new to the reader, for such men are not unfrequent 
among us, but-he will dwell upon it, as upon a good likeness 
of a valued friend. There is nothing striking in its concep- 
tion, yet the sterling virtues displayed—contentedness in low 
estate, humility in prosperity, gratitude and benevolence— 
cannot be too often held up for our imitation. We cannot 
however, recozicile want of equanimity in the breakfast 


heaven. The gloom of misanthropy is on his brow, and the 
bitter smile of contempt is curling on his-lips, as, “unnoticed | 
and unknown,” he holds his solitary way amid the gairish and 
hollow-hearted throng. This picture is admirably wrought 

and 10 one can fully realize the graphic power of thé delinea- 
tion, but he who has strolled there a kinless and uncared-for 
being, with a heart full of hidden sympathies, which like the 
waters of Horeb, needed but the grasp of a warm hand or the 
glance ofa kind eye, to call them forth bright and gushing from 
his desolate bosom. The stranger proves to be the youngestson 
of an English gentleman, who after having been robbed of his 
wife by the villany of an elder brother, and of his only child, by 
the baseness of a miserly servant, retires to New-York, with 
an ample fortune acquired in the West Indies, to spend the 


parlour at»Clarence with his former gentleness; but as 
we were never subjected tothe despotism of dyspepsia, we are 
no fair judges in this matter, and besides, we just now recol- 
leet our promise. Gertrude is a daughter who deserves such a 
‘parent, She possesses all the fine qualities of her father, with 
all the sweet charities and the fitting graces of woman, and is 
worthy to be the heroine of a tale illustrative of the unosten- 
tatious, yet not the less ennobling virtues of her fair country- 
women. Her pertinacity with regard to keeping her name a 
secret to her lover is a little eccentric, but the reader no doubt 
will pardon her. Emilie Layton: differs very much from Ger- 


sent collection; in the first of which, much good 
lavished upon one who 


“ Was aserving maid, whose duties were. 

To watch the children placed in trust with her, 
And wait at table for her lady’s call, 

Within the breakfast room, or dining hall,’’ 


and who died of love for the son of her mistress. 
mance of humble life is but another evidence’that 
“The course of true love never di mooth,’’ 
The closing lines of this poem are gly beautiful ; 


‘“ Buttime drank up her tears, and sorrow now, 
Wept out her life blood—and her pallid brow 
Grew deadly, and the hectic on her cheek 
Mocked the dull roses. and her voice grew weak. 
Her lips were red—-but with the purple tide & 
That bubbled from her heart—and so she died. 


In the other effusion to which we have alluded, the author is 
in raptures at the sound of a female voice, warbling its wood- 
notes wild; the occupation of the charming vocalist is thus 
described : 


poetry is 
‘ 


“ And close beside her, o’era blaze, 
A water vessel boiling, 
Told plainly how she passed her days " 
‘In solitary toiling.”’ I 
These will be hel faults by the generality of readers and 
critics; and though occasionally a kindred mind may appre- 


ciate the fine moralities they contain, yet a severe and correct 


trude. She exhibits none of the energy or the maturity of in- 
tellect which the latter displays, yet we are pleased with her 
affectionateness, her confiding innocence, and her childlike 


evening of a wretched existence. Here he meets with his 
treacherous domestic, and the lost son of his first love, upon 
whose bosom he is at last permitted to die. His son after hav- 
ing been thrown by the base menial upon the charities of the 
almshouse, is adopted by a Mr. Roscoe, who gives him a liberal 
education, and the means to acquire a competent support. To 
him as rightful heir, the property of the deceased Clarence 
descended; but a suit was commenced by an English ne- 
phew, in the detail of which the author has given tbe outline 
of a trial which occurred here some months since, and even- 
tuated in saving a worthy and high-minded fellow-citizen 


. from a state prison, and a virtuous family from want, and in- 
 famy. Just as Clarence comes into possession of his patri- 


mony, he meets with a severe affliction in the loss of an only 


the severity of his misfortune, the father seeks a melancholy 
solace m the stones ofiforeign larids. On his retarn, he finds 
his patron dead, and his brother’s widow and son, young Ros- 

e, the hero of the tale, reduced to poverty. Gratefully anxious 
to discharge his obligation to the family in whose house his 
unprotected orphanage had found an asylum, he proffers his 
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purse to the generous survivors, which is declined. Young 
Roscoe however consents to accept the agency of Mr. Clarence’s 
concerns, with a salary competent to his own and his mother’s 
wants, and at last, after sundry crosses and mischances, be- 
coma his son-in-law, the husband of Gertrude Clarence, the 
heroine of the story. Much of the interest of the tale, how- 
ever, depends ona minor plot, an affaire du ceur between 
Emilie Layton, a friend of Gertrude, Pedrillo, a would-be 
Spanish gentleman, and a young Virginian by the name of 
Marion. The latter is the successful rival, and the former, 
after many intrigues which are conducted with much skill 
and “fashion of truth” by the writer, loses his life in a des- 
perate attempt to recover his betrothed from young Marion, 
who had anticipated him in her “abduction” from a mas- 
querade. The fair couple are soon after united, and the tale 
concludes with a letter from Gertrude detailing the domestic 
atrangements and felicities of both parties, and containing a 
beautiful and merited compliment to the master spirit of the 
age, Sir Walter Scott. 

In the main, we have been very agreeably interested during 
sthe perusal of these volumes, and to their fair author we cor- 
dially award the humble tribute of ox commendation. Were 
we in a spirit to find fault, we might notice a few departures 
from grammatical precedent, and a few improbabilities in the 
action; but recollecting that this is the age of improvement, 
not only in phrenology but philology also, and that tle writer, 
in a fictitious sketch of the present could not throw over it the 
softening hues with which the dim twilight of the past alone 
‘invests the semblances of truth, we pass on, unwilling to 
point out any false shade, any unavoidable asperity, or puny 
hair which may have fallen from the pencil, while so much of 
beauty and perfection remains. The characters are finely 
drawn, carefully defined and contrasted, and, for the most 
part, in good keeping. There are no embodied angels like 


artlessness. Mrs. Layton isa little fashionable and affected 
piece of effeminacy, better fitted for Parisian coquetries than 
the sober duties of a mother, which by the way, Mrs. Roscoe 
so admirably graces. Gerald Roscoe, the hero of the work, is 
a noble character. His feelings and sentiments are those of a 


high-souled and ingenuous man. We like to contrast his 
magna with the baseness and sensuality of Pedrillo, 
his fearlessness with the pusillanimity of Layton, and his man- 


liness with the almost feminine sensibility of the unfortunate 
Seton. . 

The style in which this work is written, is chaste and beau- 
tiful. The vivacity and clearness that we have so often ad- 
mired in the author’s former productions, are not wanting in 
this. The language, like a perfect transparency, shows every 
idea in its feirest light. It abounds with pleasing images 
drawn frem the lore of the past and, the visible presentations 
of naturey appropriately introduced, and as clearly reflected as 

dhs the polis) ed surfade of a sleeping lake. A rich vein{ 
of delicate ‘and sparisling wit pervades the gayer scenes of the 
work ; and nothing ¢an surpass in keenness the satire which 
is pointed at the travelling Englishman, whose name the 
reader willeasily recognise. A salutary moral influence also 
obtains throughout these volumes. No one can read them 
without feeling the grasp of his darker passions loosened— 
his virtuous. resolutions strengthened, and his whole heart 
improved. He may not coincide with all the author’s views 
of religion, but he will be assured of her sincerity and the 
benevolence of her intentions; and even then he will rise 
from the perusal better than when he sat down. Unlike the 
false principles and loose ethics of some late novels, we should 
have no fears in placing it in the hands of youth, for there 
is not a thought in. it that would sully the brightness of in- 
nocence herself. We are glad that while scepticism is mul- 
tiplying her efforts at proselytism, the friends of virtue have 
so able a coadjutor as Miss Sedgwick. 


The Valley of the Nashaway, and other Poems. By Rufus 
_ Dawes. Boston, 1830. Carter & Hendee. 1 vol. pp. 96. 

The author of these poems has long been known as a writer 
of great sweetness. He is gifted with a nice perception of 


the beauties of nature, and a mind that loves to hold its con-|| 


verse with the gentlest and most minute philosophies. The 
reputation of Mr. Dawes as a poet, is not the less valuable for 
being an amobteasive one. “We recollect reading and admir-| 
ing “Sunrise from Mount Washington” and other produc- 
tions of his pen, long before his mame had become familiar 
tous. There is a peculiarity in the writings of this gentle- 


man which will often subject him to the shafts of illiberal 
criticism, and most probably will prove a bar to his attaining a 
very exaited reputation. We allude to a fondness for dignify- 
ing with the visits of his muse, persons and subjects so humble 
and unattractive in situation and circumstances, as to be 
wholly unworthy of such distinction. To the poet of imagi- 
nation, who is endowed with a.very exquisite relish for the 


the heroes and heroines of the old school of romance : no Cains 
or Conrads of later times—but human passions and human 


through a medium too refined for visions of less delicat Yr. 
ception. Our meaning may be aptly illustrated by referring 
to the poems ef “Margaret” and “Mary Hall,” in the pre- 


. 


beautiful, wherever it may be found, all things are te 
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taste would lead the “streams from Castaly” through less ob- 
jectional channels. 

Though we do not admit that “a critic’s merit is to find a 
fault,” yet a wholesome correction of a writer’s obvious: defi- 
ciencies are valuable as giving the more weight to the com- 
mendations he may bestow. We turn now with pleasure to 
notice a few of the beauties comprised in the volume before 
us. The principal poem is descriptive of the author’s native 
valley. It is in the heroic measure—the versification smooth 
and melodious, and some of the thoughts sweetly poetical. We 


quote the opening lines, which possess much grace and beauty. 
“ The queen of May has bound her virgin brow, 
And hung with blossoms ie! fruit-tree bough; 
The sweet southwest, among the early flowers, 
Whispers the coming of delighted hours, 
While birds, within the heaping foliage, sing 
Their music-welcome to returning spring. 
Oh, nature! loveliest in thy green attire, 
Dear mother of the passion- kindling lyre ; 
‘Thou, who in early days, upled’st me where” 
‘he mountains freeze above the summer air ; 
Or lured’st my wandering way beside the streams, 
To watch the bubbles as they mocked my dreams, 
Lead me again, thy flowery paths among, 
To sing of native scenes, as yet unsung !” 
The closing lines are likewise very pretty. =i 
‘ “« Once more rn to thee, fair Nashaway! 
The tarewell ite of iny humble lay ; 
The time may come, waen lofty notes shall bear 
Thy peerless beauty to ite gladdened air; 
Now, to the lyre no daring hand aspires, 
And rust grows cankering on its tooeless wires, 
Our lays are like the fitful strains that flow 
From careless birds, that carol as they go; 
Content beneath the mountain top to sing, 
And only touch Castalia with a wing.’ 


There isa beautiful thought in the concluding lines of tht 
following stanzas: 


“ Yes, still Ilove thee—time who sets 
Bis signet on my brow, 
And dims my sunken eye, forgets 
The beart he could not bow ; 
Where love, that cannot perish grows 
For one, alas! thatlittle knows 
How love may sometimes last ; 
Like sunshine wasting in the skies, 
When clouds are overcast.’’ 


We have already occupied with our notice of this work as 
much space as our columns will allow, and with a kindly 
greeting to the author, take our leave of him by quoting the fol- 
lowing lines, bearing the impress both of feeling and poetry ; we, 
have met with them before without knowing their parentage. 


ANNE BULLEN. 

T weep while gazing on thy modest face, 

Thou pictured history of woman’s love! 

Joy spreads his burning pinions on thy cheek, 

Shaming its whiteness; and thine eyes are full 

Of conscious beauty, as they undulate. 

Yet all thy loveliness, detuded girl, 

Served bate light thy ruin. Is there not, 

Kind he: , some secret talisman of hearts 

Whereby to find a resting-place for love ? 

Unhappy maid! let thy sad story teach 

The beautiful and young, that while their path 

Softens with roses—danger may be there 5 

That love may watch the bubbles of the etream, 
’ But never trusthis image onthe wave.’ 


We ought to remark that the work is very neatly got up. 
The Bostonians do these things well. ‘They are peerless in 
paper, and have a taste in typography. We commend the 
volume to our readers; it may be procured of the Messrs. Car- 
vill, in Broadway. 


Paul Clifford: by the author of Pelham, Devereux, §¢. 
2 vols. 12mo. J. & J. Harper, ae 

- The author of Pelham has put forth another effort, and, if 

we may judge from the praises bestowed on if, a more suc- 

cessful and brilliant one than all the preceding. It carries us 

back to the age of Swift and Bolingbroke, and ‘‘for wit, re 
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ment, pictures of real life and imagination, is inferior to tal ae the one before us is fully entitled to that cognomen. We 


novel of the present day.” So asserts the London Literary 
Gazette. Our own opinions touching its individual claims, 
shall be stated as soon as we have had leisure to peruse it. 
Probably before that period every reader in New-York will 
have formed his own estimate, so eager and intense is the. cu- 
riosity to grasp at whatever issues from the pen of Bulwer. 

The following de iption of the heroine, Lucy Brandon, 
may not be uninteresting to the reader. 

“Never did glass give back a more’ lovely image than that 
of Lucy Brandon at the age of nineteen. Her auburn hair 
fell in the richest luxuriance over a brow never ruffled, and a 
cheek where the blood never slept; with every instant the 
colour varied, and at every variation that smooth, pure, virgin 
cheek seemed still more lovely than before. She ‘had the most 
beautifal laugh that one who loved music could imagine,—sil- 
very, low, and yet so full of joy! all her movements, as the 
eld parson said, seemed to keep time to that laugh; for mirth 
made'a great part of her innocent and childish temper; and 
yet the mirth was feminine, never Joud, nor like that of young 
ladies who have received the last finish at Highgate semina- 
ries. Every thing joyous affected her, and at once,—air,— 
flowers,—sunshine,—butterflies. Unlike heroines in general, 
she very seldom cried, and she saw nothing charming in ha- 
ving the vapours. But she never looked so beautiful. as in 
sleep! and as the light breath came from her parted lips, and 
the ivory lids closed over those eyes which only in sleep were 
silent—and her attitude in her sleep took that ineffable grace 
belonging solely to childhood, or the fresh youth into which 
childhood merges,—she was just what you might imagine a 
sleeping Margaret, before that most simple and gentle of all 
poet’s visions of womanhood had met with Faust, and ruffled 
her slumbers with a dream of love. We cannot say much 
for Lucy’s intellectual acquirements; she could, thanks to the 
parson’s wife, spell indifferently well, and write a tolerable 
hand; she made preserves, and sometimes riddles—it ‘was 
more difficult to question the excellence of the former than to 
answer the queries of the latter. She worked to the admira- 
tion of all that knew her, and we beg leave to say that we 
deem that ‘an excellent thing in woman.’ She made caps 
for herself and gowns for the poor, and now and then she ac- 
eomplished the more literary labour of a stray novel that had 
wandered down to the manor house, or an abridgment of an- 
cient history, in which was omitted every thing but the pro- 
per names. To these attainments she added a certain modi- 


cum of skill'upon the spinet, and the power of singing old || 


songs with the richest and sweetest voice that ever made one’s 
eyes moisten, or one’s heart beat. Her moral qualities were 
more fully developed than her mental. She was the kindest of 
human beings; the very dog that had never seen her‘before, 
knew that truth at the first glance, and lost no time in making 
her acquaintance. The goodness of her heart reposed upon 
jeer face like sunshine, and the old wife at the lodge said po- 
etically and truly of the effect it produced, that ‘one felt warm 
when one looked on her.’ If we could abstract from the de- 
seription a certain chilling transparency, the following exqui- 
site verses of a forgotten poet might express the purity and 
lustre of her countenance— 
‘ Her face was like the milky way i’ the sky, 
A meeting of gentle lights without a name.’ 

She was surrounded by pets of all kinds, ugly and handsome, 
from Ralph the raven, to Beauty the pheasant, and from Bob 
the sheep dog without a tail, to Beau the Blenheim with blue 
ribands round bis neck ; all things loved her, and she loved all 
things. It seemed doubtful at that time whether she would 
ever have sufficient steadiness and strength of character. Hex 
beauty and her character appeared alike so essentially sexual, 
soft, yet lively, buoyant, yet caressing, that you could scarcely 
place in her that moral dependence, that you might ina cha- 
vacter less amiable, but less yieldingly feminine. Time, how- 
ever, and circumstance, which alters and hardens, were to 
decide whether the inward nature did not possess some latent, 
and yet undiscovered properties.” 

Mr. Bulwer has been reproached with making his heroines 
too poetical, too much “ bright creatures of the element # but 
nothing can be more exquisite, yet more true, more feminine, 
both in her romance and her reality, than the present heroine. 


Stories of a Bride: by the authoress of the Mummy. 2 vols. 
New-York. J. & J. Harper. 

The title-page of this new novel tells that we are indebted 
for it to the authoress (why not author ? we should not say 
the makeress of a watch, or the paintress of a pictu 
the Mummy. We have never seen the Mummy, and 
not an idea whether it be novel, play, or poem, but the 

~ every probability that it is a very clever book, (if it 7s a book) 


do not just remember any thing in English satire, since Swift, 
or in French after Voltaire, that is better done than the lively, 
sarcastic touches with which the character and history of the 
Bride, are hit off in the introduction to these Stories; and in 
the conduct of the tales’ themselves, there is much local and 
general knowledge, considerable tact, and sufficient interest. 
The first fifty or sixty pages of the first volume are undoubt- 
edly the best of the whole, and indeed the matter contained 
in them is so different in style and manner from the remain- 
der of the work, that we could without. any very terrifying 
exertion of credulity, believe that it had proceeded from an- 
other pen; but the whole is very fair, and like most of the 
novels lately republished by the Harpers, not unworthy the 
transplantation to the American soil which tiey nave given 
it. It is consoling to reflect, that since we must have novels, 
so many of them are at Jeast tolerably well worthhaving. — 


Ralph Marvyn, or the Maniac’s- Prophecy: by the author 
of “ Leisure Hours at Sea.” 

A novel will shortly be published under this name, from the 
pen of that well known and popular writer, William Leggett, 
Esq. author of Leisure Hours at Sea, and late editor of the 
Critic. Public expectation is quite alive on the subject, and 
we feel bold to say is not fated to meet with disappointment. 
It is an honourable evidence of the industry and active talents 
of Mr. Leggett, that although engaged in the toilsome labours 
of co-editor of one of our most respectable evening papers, 
it is said that he is preparing for the press several publica- 
tions, of which the novel just cited, and a tragedy for Mr. 
Forrest, are not the least conspicuous. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
We are happy to learn, from late English papers, that Miss 


Mitford is about to produce a new volume of Country Stories. 

A new edition of the Gold Headed Cane is announced as 
im the London press. This amusing collection of anecdotes 
of the: medical profession is written by Dr. M’Michael. 

Preparing for publication, a second series of Stories from 
the History of Scotland. By the Rev. Alexander Stewart, 
which is intended to complete the work. 

A second edition, enlarged and improved, of Historical 
Sketches of the Native Irish and their descendants ; illustra- 
tive of their past and present state, with xagard to literature, 
education, and oral instruction; by Christopher Anderson, is 
promised. ‘i 
ductor of the Cabinet Cyclopedia, to write the Lives of the 
Poets. We shall, doubtless, have some delightful reading 
from his well-practised pen. 

The National Portrait Gallery, containing thirty-six highly 
finished portraits of illustrious and eminent individuals of the 
nineteenth century, has been published. Edited by W. Jerdan, 
Esq. F. S.A., &e. 

Murray’s “Family Library, Vol. XL.; containing the first 
volume of an abridgement of Washington Irving’s Life of Co- 
lumbus, is in the English press. 

Moore is preparing a Life of Petrarch. 
rr eee 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


PLEASING EXPERIMENT.—The following is from the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette :—A few days ago we had occasion to visit the 
blacksmith’s shop of one of our ingenious mechanics. While 
we were there the proprietor came in and showed us a small 
piece of silver which had once been a quarter of a dollar, but 
which no longer presented the slightest vestige of an impres- 
sion. He told us he wished to ascertain whether it was a 
quarter of a dollar or a seventeen cent piece. He then laid 
the piece upon a bar of iron, heated toa red heat, where it was 
suffered to remain for a few seconds, perhaps half a minute. 
Upon examining it, after it had cooled, the impression was 
almost as plain and distinct as when it was coined—the date 
1776. Being then satisfied that the heat produced such an 
effect upon coms from which the impression had been abraded, 
the question at once occurred to us, how is this effect pro- 
duced? After considerable reflectonaagpn this subject, we 
came to the following conclusion :—In coining money that 
part of the planchett or piece which is sunk, becomes more 
compressed than those which stand in relief. In the course 
of time the relievos or prominent parts are worn off, and the 


piece becomes perfectly smooth and lev] on its surface. When 
reat heat is applied, the sunken or compressed part of the 
i tor » swells out to its original thickness, and thus presents 
he impression very distinctly to the eye—those parts of the 
coin which were before sunk being now presented in relief,| 


Montgomery is said to be pasa g 8 Dr. Lardnet, the con-| 


and those parts which were in relief being now sunk, 


VALVABLE COLLECTION OF cuRrOsITIES.—The French 
journals speak of the results of the honourable enterprises of 
M. Champollion the younger, who has just returned from 
"Egypt after twenty months absence, as highly numerous and 
important. This traveller has brought with him a collection 
of one thousand five hundred designs, the greater part colour- 
ed, relating to a multitude of subjects, historical, religious, 
and civil. The notices they give of the domestic life, arts, 
and manners of the Egygtians, are said to be almost complete. 
Among them are views executed on a large scale, giving 
a just idea of the magnificence and vastness of Egyptian 
architecture. M.Champollion has collected a multitude of 
authentic facts illustrating the history of the most ancient 
periods. In the meantime he has not neglected the interests 
of the museum entrusted to his charge. Many choice articles 
have been added to the royal collection. Several chests of an- 
tiquities have already arrived in Paris, and the Astrolabe is to 
convey from Toulon to Havre the monuments of great jmulk, 
such as the sarcophagi, the bas reliefs, and the Egyptian and 
Greek mummies. Among the articles brought home by M. 
Champollion is a bronze statue inlaid with golden ornaments. 
A series of zoological subjects is also mentioned, copied by the 
traveller from one of the most ancient tombs of Egypt. 

LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS.— 
The first number of these illustrations, says a late Londo 
journal, has just been published by Mr. Charles Tilt, of Fleet- 
street, and if they are pronounced some vhat high in price, if 
must be added that they are of corresponding Merit and 
beauty. Indeed, we have never seen any thing more excel- 
lent of their class; and they will form a new and most de- 
lightful feature of the works to which they address them- 
selves. This first number consists of four engravings, exe- 
cuted by W. and E. Finden, ina state of delicacy, purity, and 
beauty, that, in one or two instances, cannot be surpassed. 
The first plate, for instance, a view of Arran (referring to the 
“Heart of Mid Lothian”) is perfect, no less in brilliant spirit 
than its delicate sweetness. The fourth (Windermere) is 
equally beautiful; and the two others, though not so perfect 
in some of their details, particularly in the si are full of 


merit, and cannot fail to excite a lively interest and admiration. 


A TOMB ADORNED WITH PAINTINGS.—A correspondent at 


Rome writes as follows, under date of the thirty-first of Ma 
“ At Campo Sala, a tomb, adorned with paintings in t 
rior, has lately been dug wp. On the fourth ult. was : 
tomb of Athleta.. Near him were an iron quoit, and his arms 
in bronze; the three prizes which he had gained were at hie 
feet ; also a beautiful tripod, some prefericoli and a cup. Al} 
these objects are in bronze, and in good preservation. Near 
the tripod was a vase on which Minerva is personified by s 
siren playing on a double flute. On the other side Her- 
cules and ole are represented. A gold ring was likewisé 


found, on which is engraved a lion, the symbol of the Athleta\ » 


courage. 

Curious GLAss TUBE.—A French paper states that a very 
beautiful instrument, consisting of a glass tube, twisted into 
a variety of windings, was invented about six mouths since, 
by M. Prosper Lagarde, for the purpose of illustrating the 
principle of the circulation of the blood, which is still contest- 
ed by some of the faculty. At the summit of the tube is a 
reservoir, filled with spirits of wine, which is put in motion 
by the atmospheric air, and circulates throughout the whole 
extent, drop by drop, till it returns again to the reservoir. 
Crowds of people stop to admire this ingenious instrument 
before the shop where it is exposed. 

Inon.—An important discovery has recently been made in. 
the manufacture of iron, which accelerates the process of con- 
verting the cast into bar iron, and at the same time has a ma- 
terial influence upon the quality, by decomposing the carbon 
and injurious substances combined with the iron, and which. 
in the ordinary method of manufacturing, cannot be destroyed, 
It likewise has the effect of separating and completely vitrify- 
ing the aluminous and siliceous earths, which destroy the 
tenacity and malleability of the iron. It is now ascertained 
that by meaus of this simple and economical application many 
ores and materials may be used for the production of iron, 
which could not formerly be worked. The process, for which 
a patent has,been obtained, is now, in operation. 

ABABAMA SILK.—We have received, says the Mobile Regis- 
ter, from a gentleman residing in our immediate vicinity, four 
samples of silk, made at his plantation, ‘heir colours: are, 
as they were reeled trom the cocoons, a pearly white, a pure 
straw colour, and a rich bright saffron. We do not profess to 
be judges ot the article ‘present state, but by persons 
who are acquainted with the subject, the silk is said to be re- 
markable for strength and fineness of fibre, and is very hand: 


!somely reeled, 
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ther more nor less than bores of very considerable magnitude. 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
So === = 
THE RAMBLER.—NUMBER TWENTY-TWO. 
BOY-MEN AND GIRL-WOMEN. 

Turse are two species of the human family which have not 
as yet been distinctly classed or named by naturalists, and are 
therefore obliged to be designated by compounds. The indi- 
viduals which compose these species, are such as are hovering 
between the last stages of boy and girlhood, and the first dawn- 
ings of a more mature state of existence—full-grown children, 
orincipient men and women. They are the unfinished por- 
tions of humanity.which poets and sentimentalists have, from 
time immemorial, sung and said so much about, though for 
what especial reason is more than many worldly people are 
able to discover. Poets are fine fellows, but a love of truth, 
or a desire to represent things as they really are, is not to be 
found in the list of their good qualities. They warp and twist 
their materials, to suit their own purposes, more than a theo- 
logical disputant or a petty sessions lawyer, and build a tow- 
ering structure on a slighter foundation than a purblind anti- 
quary. They are much given to the use of hypothesis, and 
after they have once supposed that a thing can be so and so, 
they immediately set it down that it is so. Exaggeration is 
another of their little foibles :—with them-a glimpse of 
goodness signifies perfection, and a glimmering of sin the es- 
sence of iniquity; and so it is in consequence of this, that 
they come to make such delightful and diabolical pictures 
out of nothing at all. Some of the cleverest of them have, at 
one period or other of their lives, met with two or three charm- 
ing young girls, just “bursting into womanhood,” or a few 
intelligent boys, and being great generalizers, they have taken 
it for granted that all were so; and thusit has come to passin 
English poetry, that this is celebrated as the most delectable 
stage of existence. Itis a state that may or may not be plea- 
sant enough to those who are passing through it, but it is by 
no means productive of much pleasure and gratification tothose 
with whom they come in contact; and whatever prose or portry 
may say to the contrary, I think worldly experience will bear 
me out in upholding that boy-men and girl-women, are nei- 


The girl-woman is generally a rather pretty creature, dress- 

in something between a frock and a gown, made of white 
sin with a pink sash round her waist. Her face has lost 
free and unembarrassed expression of childhood, without 
having attained: the self-possession and dignity of woman. 
‘The graces of her person are as yet but half developed ;. her 
shoulders are sharp and angular, and her arms look long and 
unpleesantly slender. She is too mature to wear her hair in 
a crop, and too childish to have it piled in towers of curls and 
combs on the top of her head. Indeed, let her dress. be what 
it ‘will, it appears alike unfit for the stage through which she 
has just passed, or the one on which she is about to enter. 
Her intellectual faculties and conversation are in an equally 
uncertain state, and the person who addresses. her is sorely 
puzzled how to hit the right medium between juvenility and 
maturity. She has not made up her mind whether she likes 
Byron or skipping-rope best, but decidedly prefers Mrs. Opie 
to the author of Waverley. If you talk of school you offend 
her, and yet she knows not how to discourse about any thing 
élse—so that all the conversation consists of an abrupt obser- 
vation and an embarrassed rejoinder; and if she can be pre- 
vailed upon to venture more than six syllables at a time, she 
has a bad habit of speaking unpleasant truths, and afterwards 
looking distressingly conscious, not exactly knowing whether 
she has done right or wrong. She sits on her chair, holding 
in one hand a white pocket-handkerchief, and not a little per- 
plexed what to do with the other; with an eternal simper 
hanging around her mouth, ready to be aggravated into a 
laugh upon the most. trivial occasion. If any body tells a 
joke with a grave face, she looks grave too, but is mightily 
tickled with the hymeneal allusions and matrimonial .itti- 
isms of which the more mature part of the company are de- 
livered. She does not understand or appreciate worldly know- 
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ascamper in the fields, or a chase after a bird or butterily, 
with her eyes filled with fire and animation, her cheeks glow- 


the wind, and her pretty bonnet hanging loosely and careless- 
ly on the back part of her head, sheis a truly beautiful and 
poetical object. But your boy-man is a monster wherever 
you meet with him. In the country heisan “unlicked cub,” a 
lout, a bumpkin ; in town, a half made up coxcomb, an unfi- 
\nished puppy, a thing with nearly all the vices and follies of 
la man, without his sense or passions. It is his oath that 
rings loudest in the tavern, and his tongue that is most clamor- 
jous in its demands for strong drink to destroy his puny con- 
stitution, merely because he thinks it looks manly. He is al- 
|together a foolish and contemptible creature, for even his 
viscious habits do not afford him pleasure. He does not, like 
the real voluptuary, ‘‘roll sin like a sweet morsel under his 
tongue,” but counterfeits bad habits, and will drink and 
smoke, though both be unpleasant to him and make him sick, 


vents him ever becoming what it is the height of his ambition 
to appear—a mau; and this it is, that makes so many por- 
tions of the human family bear such a striking resemblance 
to “forked radishes” and thread-papers. Then the swearing 
of these grown children is perfectly disgusting. From a man, 
borne away by passion, or from an old sailor, to whom it has 
become a trick of custom, and who, moreover, seems to be a 


themas do not come with so bad a grace; but to hear these 
would-be men repeating, like parrots, all the vulgar oaths that 
low blackguardism has invented and perpetuated, merely be- 
cause they have arrived at the dignity of shaving, is very nau- 
seous. These too are the small fry that swarm about billiard- 
rooms and theatre lobbies; that open box doors and stand in 
the doorways adjusting their ringlets, much to the discomfort 
of shivering ladies and rheumatic old gentlemen, imagining 
all the time that the eyes of the whole audience are turned to 
the particular spot which they occupy. They are, indeed, 
take them altogether, simply the most empty, impudent, noisy, 
impertinent, obtrusive set of varlets that can be imagined, 
and are not ashamed of any thing—except having no whis- 
kers, Cc. 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 
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PORTRAUAS OF YRLERRATED CUARACTERS, 
GIOVANNI BELZONI. 

Or the enterprising subject of the present memoir, little is 
recorded worthy of notice in the early portion of his life. 
Belzoni was, the architect of his own fame. The zeal and 
activity he manifested inthe prosecution of his laborious dis- 
coveries made in Egypt and Nubia, and the success which re- 
warded those exertions, are the only causes which can interest 
the general reader. 

He was born at Padua, and descended from a Roman family 
which resided there many years. In 1803 he visited England 
and married shortly after. From this period to 1812 he is 


LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


ing with health and exercise, her clustering curls dancing inj 
|searches, and in the sacred valley of Beban el Malook, he 


merely because older people do so; and this it is which pre-| 


sort of person privileged to wish his eyes no good, a few ana-) 


described as experiencing various vicissitudes of fortune, and 
at one time became so reduced as to exhibit himself at Astley’s 
amphitheatre as a performer of “ Herculean feats of strength,” 
a task he was well qualified for, from his surprising physical 
powers and athletic frame. 

In 1812 he left England for the continent, and in 1815 we 
find him embarking for Egypt, “for the purpose of construct- 
ing hydraulic machines to water the fields with greater ex- 
pedition and less expense than the method usually adopted in 
that country.” This design was the result of some successful 
experiments in hydraulics which his enterprising talents had 
discovered. While in Egypt curiosity led him to visit the 
pyramids in the neighbourhood of Cairo; his description of 
these stupendous works of human ingenuity and labour is 
highly-interesting, whieh oar limits. preclude us from noticing 
farther than merely mentioning the circumstance as being 
connected with the important discoveries hesubsequently made 


ledge, yet she has school learning enough to find you out if 
you talk foolishly. In short, she is altogether in a very un- 
settled state, filled with childish reminiscences and womanly 
aspirations, and is, when a man feels grave or low-spirited, 
one of the most unendurable annoyances with which he can 
well be afflicted. 

But if your girl-woman is an undesirable individual, your 
boy-man is one of the greatest nuisances upon the face of the 
earth, There is something charming about the female sex 
at almost every period of their existence; and even in town 
a very young lady, though certainly a subject for apprehen- 


among the tombs of ancient 'Thebes. 

He afterwards d ined to leave Cario, and accordingly 
applied to Mr. Salt, the British consul, to procure him a fir- 
man from the bashaw to sail up the Nile. Mr. Salt availed 
himself of this opportunity to propose to Belzoni the removal 
of the head of the statue of the younger Memnon, which lay 
at Gornou, a village near Thebes, for the purpose of convey- 


to London, as a present to the British museum—a proposal 


after incredible difficulty and labour. 


sion, has some redeeming points ; while in the country, after | 


After depositing the colossal bust in the Bashaw’'s magazine 


ing it down the Nile to Alexandria, where it might be shipped | 


that was agreed to by Belzoni, and faithfully executed by him}} 


at Alexandria, agreeably to stipulation with his employer, he 
visited every place worthy the attention of the traveller 
antiquary. He then returned to the scene of his former re- 


made his grand discovery of the tomb of Psammathis, king 
of Egypt. He caused the earth to be dug up at the foot of a 
steep hill, immediately under a torrent, where no vestige ofa 
tomb appeared. He kept the men ompldvedls work, however, 
for three days, and at length discovered an entrance into the 
solid rock, eighteen feet below the surface. On entering, 
Belzoni found himself in a beautiful hall twenty-seven feet 
long, and about the same in breadth; this hall Ted to several! 
corridors and chambers, adorned with paintings and statues 
representing the Egyptian gods and goddesses, in a high state 
of preservation, and in the last of these chambers he discover- 
ed one of the most perfect and valuable remains of Egyptian 
antiquity—a sarcophagus of the finest oriental alabaster, 
which he afterwards sold to the British government, by whons 
it was presented to oo museum, where it is now de= 
posited. : 

Mr. Belzoni was employed for twelve months in making 
drawings of all the figures, heiroglyphics, emblems, orna- 


‘ments, &c. in the tomb, and he also took impressions in wax 


of every thing worthy of notice, in all which he was assisted 
by an able artist, M. Ricci. 

Shortly after completing his labours he resolved to leave 
Egypt altogether. On his arrival at Alexandria he determin~ 
ed, previous to sailing, to visit’ the Oasis of Ammon. He set 
off accordingly, and visited mdst of the celebrated spots of 
antiquity which layin his route. Among other places of note’ 
he examined the tombs and fountain mentioned by Herodotus- 
in Melpomene, and which he places near the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. On his return to Alexandria he.sailed for his native 
country, where he was presented by his admiring countrymen 
with a medal which was struck in honour of his splendid dis- 
coveries. F 

From Padua he sailed for England, where he made an ex- 
hibition of the various treasures brought by him from Egypt,’ 
which, together with a fac-simile of the tomb of king Psamma-~ 
this, engaged the attention of the British public for two seasons. 

In 1823 Belzoni left England for the purpose of prosecu- 
ting his travels in the interior of Africa’ Accordingly he em-’ 
barked in his majesty’s brig Swinger, to be conveyed to Benin, 
which place he reached the latter end of November, intending” 
to proceed from thence to Houssa*and Tombuctoo. ‘He, how-" ~ 
ever, was destined to add another to the many victims who 
have perished in the ardour of attempting to gain those inter~ 
esting points of African research. On the twenty-sixth of 
November he was seized with a violent disease which termi- 
nated in his death on the third of December. His remains 
were interred the next day at Gato, and were followed to the 
grave by the British residents at that settlement, who, together 
with the officers and crew of a British brig, had before 
shown every possible respect and attention to the celebrated’ 
traveller. H.* 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE BLACK-MOSS, 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART THE LAST. 

Hannan Lee had lived from home for more than six. 
months, and it was not to be thought that she was not belov- 
ed in the farmer’s family. Soon-after she had left the house, 
the farmer’s son, a youth ef about eighteen years, who had been. 
among the hills, looking after the sheep, came home, and was 
disappointed to find that he had lost an opportunity of accom- 
panying Hannah part of the way to her father’s cottage. But 
the hour of eight had gone by, and not even the company of 
young William Grieve could induce the kind-hearted daugh- 
ter to delay setting out on her journey a few minutes beyond 
the time promised to her. parents. 

“T do not like the night,” said William, “there will be a 
fresh fall of snow soon, or the witch of Glen Scrae is a liar, 
for a snow cloud is hanging o’er the Birch-tree-linn, and if 
may be down to the Black-moss as soon as Hannah Lee.” 

So he called his two sheep-dogs that had taken their place 
under the long table before the window, and set out, half in 
joy, half in fear, to overtake Hannah, and see her safely across 
the Black-moss. me 

The snow began to drift so fast, that,before he had reached 
the head of the glen, there was nothing to be seen buta little 
it of the wooden rail of the bridge across the Sauch-burn, 
, m Grieve was the most active shepherd in a large pas- 
‘toral parish—he had often past the night among the wintry 
hills for the sake of a few sheep, and all the snow that ever 
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fell from heaven’ would not have made him turn back when 
Hannah Lee was before him; and as his terrified ‘heart told 
him, in imminent danger of being lost. As he advanced he 
felt that it was no longer a walk of love or friendship, for 
which he had been glad of an excuse. Death stared him in 
the face, and his young soul, now beginning to feel all the 
passions of youth, was tilled with phrensy. He had seen 
Hannah every day—at the fireside—at work—in the kirk— 
on holidays—at prayers—bringing supper to his aged parents ; 
smiling and singing about the house from morning till night. 
She had often brought his own meal to him among the hills— 
and he now found, that though he had never talked to her 
about love, except smilingly and playfully, that he loved her 
beyond father or mother or his own soul. 

“T will save thee, Hannah,” he cried with a loud sob, “‘or 
lie down beside thee in the snow—and we will die together 
in our youth.” 

A wild whistling wind went by him, and the snow-flakes 
whirled so fiercely round his head, that he'staggered on for a 
while in utter blindness. He knew the path that Hannah 
must have taken, and went forwards shouting aloud, and 
stopping every twenty yards to listen for a voice. He sent his 
well-trained dogs over the snow in all directions—repeating 
to them her name, “Hannah Lee,” that the dumb animals 
might, in their sagacity, know for whom they were search- 
ing; and as they looked up in his face, and set off to scour 
the moor, he almost believed that they knew his meaning, 
(and it is probable they did,) and were eager to find in her be- 
wilderment the kind maiden by whose hand they had so often 
been fed. Often went they off into the darkness, and as often 
returned, but their looks showed that every quest had been in 
vain. Meanwhile the snow was of a fearful depth, and fall- 
ing without intermission or diminution. Had the young shep- 
herd-been thus alone, walking across the moor on his ordinary 
business, it is probable that he might have been alarmed for 
his own safety—nay that, in spite of all his strength and 
agility, he might have sunk down beneath the inclemency of 
the night and perished. But now the passion of his soul car- 
xied him with supernatural strength along, and extricated 
him from wreath and pitfall. Still there was no trace of poor 
Hannah Lee—and one of his dogs at last came close to his 
feet, worn out entirely, and afraid to leave its master—while 
the other was mute, and, as the shepherd thought, probably 
unable to force its way out of some hollow, or through some 
floundering drift... Then he el} at once. knew that. Hannah 
Bee was dead—and dashed himself down in the snow m a fit 
of passion. It was the first time that the youth had ever been 
sorely tried—all his hidden and unconscious love for the fair 
lost girl had flowed up from the bottom of his heart—and at 
ence the sole object which had blessed his life and made him 
the happiest of the happy, was taken away and cruelly de- 
stroyed—so that sullen, wrathful, baffled, and despairing, 
there he lay cursing his existence, and in too great agony to 
think of prayer. “God,” he then thought, “has forsaken 
me—and why should he think on me, when he suffers one 
so good and beautiful as Hannah Lee to be frozen to death.” 
God thought both of him and Hannah—and through his in- 
finite mercy forgave the sinner in his wild turbulence of pas- 
sion. William Grieve had never gone to bed without joining 
in prayer; and he revered the Sabbath-day and kept it holy. 
Much is forgiven to the human heart by him who so fearfully 
framed it; and God is not slow to pardon the love which one 
human being bears to another, in his. frailty—-even though 
that love forget or arraign his own unsleeping providence. 
His voice has told us to love one another; and William loved 
Hannah in simplicity, innocence, and truth. That she should 
perish was a thought so dreadful, that, in its agony, God 
seemed a ruthless being—‘ Blow—blow—blow—and drift us 


up for ever—we cannot be far asunder—O Hannah—Hannah, 


—think ye not that heaven has forsaken us?” 
As the boy groaned these words passionately through his 
quivering lips, there was a sudden lowness in the air, and he 
heard the barking of his absent dog, while the one at his feet 
hurried off in the direction of the sound, and soon loudly join- 
ed the cry. It was not a bark of surprise, or anger, or fear— 
but of recognition and love. William sprung up from his 
bed in the snow, and with his heart knocking at his bosom 
even to sickness, he rushed headlong through the drifts, with 
_ a giant’s strength, and fell down half dead with joy and terror 
beside the body of Hannah Lee! 

But he soon recovered from that fit, and lifting the cold corpse 
in his arms, he kissed her lips, and her cheeks, and her fore- 
head, and her closed eyes, till, as he kept gazing on her fa 
in utter despair, her head fell back on his shoulder, and a long 
deep sigh came from her inmost bosom. ' 

“She is yet alive, thank God!” and as that expression left 


his lips for the first time that night, he felt a pang of remorse ; 
“T said, O God, thou that hast forsaken us—I am not worthy 
to be saved; but let not this maiden perish, for the sake of her 
parents, who have no other child.” The distracted youth 
prayed to God with the same earnestness-as if he had been 
beseeching a fellow-creature, in whose hand was the power 
of life and death. The presence of the Great Being was felt 
by him in the dark and howling wild, and strength was 


have lost a wife ;” and he carried her, with a groan, to the bed 
on which he laid her lifeless body. The sight was too much 
for Hannah, worn out as she was, and who had hitherto been 
able to support herself in the delightful expectation of glad- 
dening her mother’s heart by her safe arrival. She, too, now 
swooned away, and, as she was placed on the bed beside her 
mother, it seemed, indeed, that death, disappointed of his 
prey on the wild moor, had seized it in the cottage, and by the 


imparted to him as to a deliverer. He bore along the fair||fireside. The husband knelt down by the bedside, and held 


child in his arms, even asif she had been alamb. ‘The snow- 
drift blew not—the wind fell dead—a sort of glimmer, like 
that of an upbreaking and disparting storm, gathered about 
him—his dogs barked, and jumped, and burrowed joyfully in 
the snow—and the youth, strong in sudden hope, exclaimed, 
“With the blessing of heaven, which has not deserted us in our 
sore distress, will I carry thee, Hannah, in my arms, and lay 
thee down alive in the house of thy father.” 
there were no stars in the sky, but she opened her dim blue 
eyes upon him in whose bosom she was unconsciously lying, 
and said, as in a dream, 

“Send the riband that ties up my hair, as a keepsake, to 
William Grieve.” 

“She thinks that she is on her death-bed, and forgets me 
not. Itis the voice of heaven that tells me she will not now 
die, and that, under its grace, I shall be her deliverer.” 

The short-lived rage of the storm was soon over, and Wil- 
liam could attend to the beloved being on his bosom, The 


in his plaid, as well as in her own, she made an effort to stand, 
and with extreme perplexity and bewilderment faintly in- 
quired where she was, and what fearful catastrophe had be- 
fallen them? She was, however, too weak to walk; and as 
her young friend carried her along, she murmured, 

“O William, what if my father be in the moor ? For if you 
who need care so little about me, have come hither, as I sup- 
pose, to save my life, you may be sure that my father sat not 
within doors during the storm.” 

As she spoke it was calm below, but the wind was still alive 
in the upper air, and cloud, rack, mist, and sleet, were all 
driving about in the sky. Out shone for a moment the pallid 
and ghostly moon, through a rent in the gloom, and by that 
uncertain light, came staggering forward the figure of a man. 

“Father—father !” cried Hannah—and his gray hairs were 
already on her cheek. The barking of the dogs and. the 
shouting of the young shepnerd had stfuck nis ear, as the 
sleep of death was stealing over him, and with the last effort 
of benumbed nature, he had roused himself from that fatal 
torpor, and prest through the snow- wreath that had separated 
him from hischild. As yet they knew not of the danger each 
had endured, but each judged of the other’s sufferings from 
their own, and father and daughter regarded one another as 
creatures rescued, and hardly yet rescued, from death. 

But a few minutes ago, and the three human beings who 
loved each other so well, and now feared not to cross the Moor 
in safety, were, as they thought, on their death-beds. Delive- 
rance now shone upon them all like a gentle fire, dispelling 
that pleasant but deadly drowsiness; and the old man was 
soon able to assist William Grieve in leading Hannah along 
through the snow. Her colour and her warmth returned, 
and her lover—for so might he well now be called—felt her 
heart gently beating against his side: Filled as that heart was 
with gratitude to heaven, joy in her deliverance, love to her 
father, and purest affection for William, never before had the 
innocent maiden known what was happiness—and never 
more was she to forget it. The night was now almost calm, 
and fast returning to its former beauty, when the party saw 
the first twinkle of the fire through the low window of the 
cottage of the Moor. They soon were at the garden gate— 
and to relieve the heart of the wife and mother within, they 
talked loudly and cheerfully, naming each other familiarly, 
and laughing between, like persons who had known neither 
danger nor distress. 

No voice answered from within, no footstep came to the 
door, which stood open as when the father had left it in his 
fear, and now he thought with affright a wile, feeble as 
she was, had been unable to support the loneliness, and had 
followed him out into the night, never to be brought home 
lalive. As they bore Hannah into the house, this fear gave 
| way to worse, for there upon the hard clay floor lay the mother 
'upon her face, as if murdered by some savage blow. She was 
‘in the same deadly swoon into which she had fallen on her 
QU: band’s departure three hours before. The old man raised 
sr up, and her pulse was still—so was her heart—her face 
pale and sunken—and her body cold as ice. 

‘T have recovered a daughter,” said the old man, “but I 


At this moment 


warmth of his heart seemed to infuse life into hers; and as 
he gently placed her feet on the snow, till he muffled her up 


his wife’s icy hand in his, while William Grieve, appalled and 
awe-stricken, hung over his Hannah. But Hannah’s young 
heart soon began once more to beat—and soon as she came 
to her recollection, she rose up with a face whiter than ashes 
and free from all smiles, as if none had ever played there, and 
joined her father and lover in their efforts to restore her 
mother to life. 

It was the mercy of heaven that had struck her down to the 
earth, insensible to the shrieking winds, and the fears that 
would otherwise have killed her. Three hours of that wild 
storm had passed over her head, and she heard nothing more 
than if she had been asleep in a breathless night of the sum- 
mer dew. Not even a dream had touched her brain, and when 
she opened her eyes, which, as she thought, had been but a 
moment shut, she had scarcely time to recall to her recollec- 
tion the image of her husband rushing out into the storm, and 
of a daughter therein lost, till she beheld that very husbanti 
kneeling tenderly by her bedside, and that very daughter 
smoothing the pillow on which her aching temples reclined. 
But she knew from the white steadfast countenances before 
her that there had been tribulation and deliverance, and she 
looked on the beloved beings ministering by her bed, as more 
fearfully dear to her from the unimagined danger from which 
she felt assured they had been rescued by the arm of the 
Almighty. 

There is little need to speak of returning recollection, and 


returning strength. They had all now power to.weep, and ~ 


power to pray. The Bible had been lying in its place ready 
for worship, and the father read aloud that chapter in which 
is narrated our Saviour’s act of miraculous power, by which 
he saved Peter from the sea. Soon as the solemn rene 
awakened by that act of mercy so similar to that which had 
risen up from prayer, they gathered themselves in gratitude 
round the little table which had stood so many hours sprea#-— 


frugal and simple weal partaxen or in silent thankfulness. 
Ine whole story of the night was then calmly recited —and 
when the mother heard how the stripling had followed her 


through a hundred drifted heaps, and then looked upon her 
in her pride, so young, so innocent, and so beautiful, she 
knew, that were the child indeed to become an orphan, there 
was one, who, if there was either trust in nature, or truth in 
religion, would guard and cherish her all the days of her life. 

It was not nine o’clock when the’ storm came down from 
Glen-Scrae upon the Black-moss, and now in a pause of si- 
lence the clock struck twelve. Within these three hours Wil- 
liam and Hannah had led a life of trouble and of joy, that had 
enlarged and kindled their hearts within them ; and they felt 
that henceforththey were to live wholly for each other’s sakes. 
His love was the proud and exulting love of a deliverer who, 
under Providence, had saved from the frost and the snow the 
innocence and the beauty of which his young passionate heart 


house, not as a servant, but as a daughter—and when some 
few happy years had gone by, his own most beautiful and 
most loving wife. The innocent maiden was not ashamed 
of the holy affection which she now knew that she had long 
felt for the fearless youth on whose bosom she had thought 
herself dying in that cold and miserable moor. Her heart 
leapt within her when she heard her parents bless him by his 
name—and when he took her hand into his before them, and 
vowed before that Power who had that night saved them from 
the snow, that Hannah Lee should ere long be his wedded 
wife—she wept and sobbed asif her heart would break in a fit 
of strange and insupportable happiness. 

The young shepherd rose to bid them farewell—“ My fa- 
ther will think I am lost,” said he, with a grave smile, “and 
my Hannah’s mother knows what it is to fear for a child.” 
So nothing was said to detain him, and the family went with 
him to the door. The skies smiled as serenely as if a storm 
had never swept before the stars, the moon was sinking from 
his meridian, but in cloudless splendour, and the hollow of 
the hills was hushed as that of heaven, Danger there was 
none over the placid night-scene—the happy youth spon 
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rescued themselves from death had subsided, and they had all 


and: exhausted nature was strengthened and restored by@ _ 


sweet Hannah into the storm, and borne her in his armg 


had been so desperately enamoured—and he now thought of 
his own Hannah Lee ever more moving about in his father's , 


Aes: his visits to the neighbouring town of Homs, where he was 
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crost the Black-moss, now perfectly still; and, perhaps, just 
as he was passing, with a shudder of gratitude, the very spot 
where his sweet Hannah Lee’so nearly perished, she was lying 
down to sleep in her innocence, or dreaming of one now dearer 
to her than all on earth but her parents. Blackwood. 


TURKISH STRATAGEM. 


Once upon a time there lived in Hamah a certain Turk call- 
ed Mustapha, who, having accumulated some wealth by carry: 
ing on a trade in goats’ hair, determined to make a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. His family consisted of his wife and two slaves ; 
and as the lady insisted on not being left behind, the good 
man resolved to sell off his stock of goats’ hair, to take all 
his household with him, and to shut up his house till his re- 
turn. The only difficulty that presented itself was what to 
do with his money. He did not like to run the risk of being 
robbed of it in his journey through the desert, he did not like 
to leave it in an empty house, and there were not any friends 
to whom he wished to trust the secret of his wealth. After 
much deliberation he placed it in separate parcels at the bottom 
of five large earthen jars, which he then filled up with butter, 
and on his departure sent them to the house of one of his 
neighbours, a Jew, named Mousa, to keep till his return, tell- 
ing him that it was a stock which he had laid. in for winter 
consumption. The Jew, however, from the weight of the 
jars and other circumstances, suspected that they contained 
something more valuable ; and as soon as Mustapha was fairly 
on his way to Damascus to join the caravan, he ventured to 


open them; when finding his expectations realised, he took 
out the gold and filled them up again with butter so carefully 
that nobody could'tell that they had been disturbed. The 
poor Turk, on his return from the pilgrimage, soon found out 
the trick that his neighbour had practised upon him; but as 
the jars were exactly in the same apparent state as when he 
had left them, and as there was no evidence as to their con- 
tents, it was plain that no legal process could give him any re- 
Gress. He therefore set about to devise some other way of 
punishing the Jew, and of recovering, if possible, his property ; 
and in the mean time he did not communicate his loss to any 
person but his wife, and enjoined on her the strictest secrecy. 
After long consideration, a plan suggested itself In one of 


sake of the old friendship subsisting between his father and 
myself, I invited him to come in to eat some figs which I had 


just been gathering. The boy, however, repaid my hospitali- 


ty with rudeness and abuse: nay, he even blasphemed the 
name of our holy prophet; but scarcely had the words passed 
his lips, when, to my surprise and horror, he was suddenly 
changed into a monkey. In that form I will produce him; 
and as a proof that what I tell you is true, you will see that 
he will immediately recognise his father.’ At this instant a 
servant who was waiting on the outside let loose the ape into 
the divan, who seeing that the Jew was the only person pre- 
sent in the dress to which he was accustomed, mistook him 
for his master, jumped upon him, and clung round his neck 
with all the expressions of fondness which the child might 
have been supposed to exhibit on being restored to his parent. 
Nothing more was wanting to convince the audience of the 
truth of Mustapha’s story; ‘A miracle, a real miracle!” they 
cried out, “great is Allah, and Mahomet is his prophet :” and 
the Jew was ordered to take the monkey and retire from the 
court. A compromise was now his only resource; and ac- 
cordingly, as soon as it was dark, and he coulg go unobserved, 
he repaired to Mustapha’s house, and offered, if he would li- 
herate his son, to restore all the money which he had taken 
from the butter-jars. 'The Turk having attained his object, 
consented to release the prisoner; but in order to keep up 
his own credit, he stipulated that the child should be removed 
privately, and that his father, with his whole family, should 
immediately quit the place. The popular belief in the mira- 
cle thus remained unshaken ; and so great was the disrepute 
into which the Jews fell in consequence of this adventure, 
that they all departed one after the other, and none have ever 


since been known to reside in Hamah. London Sun. 


EXTRACT FROM A LOG-BOOK. 


The following is an extract from the log-book of an emigrant, 
proceeding to the Swan river, dated Cape of Good Hope, De- 
cember 10th, 1829. 

“ October 14, in 19 degrees, fell in with a shoal of sharks, 
which played round the vessel to the annoyance of the sailors, 
who are rather superstitious, and consider such visitors as 
ominous of evil, and which indeed proved too true. At mid- 
day, all the gentlemen were busily employed (it being a dead 


i aN the habit of going to sell his goats’ hair to the manufac-|| calm) in ‘baltinty colts to catch sharks, and one of them soon 
tuzrs of the mashlakhs, for which that place is famous, he||took the bait. ‘Phe fish was full eighteen feet in length, and 


fell in with a troop of sipsies: who had with them an ane of 
extraordinary sagacity. He prevailed on thein to sell him this | 


-animul, and conveying it privately to the house at Hamah, 
shut it up in a Yoom to which no one but himself had access. 
He then went to the bazaar and bought one of the dark scanty 
robes and the small caps or kalpaks, with a speckled hand- 
kerchief tied closely sound it, which is the prescribed costume 
of the Jews throughout the Turkish empire. This dress he 
took care invariably to put on whenever he went to visit his 
ape; and as he always carried him his meals, and indeed 
never allowed any other person to see him, the animal in the 
course of a few weeks became extremely attached to him, 
jumping on his neck and hugging and caressing him as soon 
as he entered the room. About this time, as he was walking 
along the streets one day, he met a lad, the son of the Jew 
Mousa, and having enticed him into his house by the promise 
of some figs, he shut him up a close prisoner in a detached 
apartment in his garden, at such a distance from the street 
and from the other houses in the town, that the boy could not 
Giscover to any one the place of his confinement. The Jew, 
after several days search, not being able to obtain any tidings 
of him, concluded that_he had either been drowned, or had 
strayed out of the town and fallen into the hands of some 


an ane. of is 


wandering Bedouins; and as he was his only child, fell intoa 
state of the greatest despair: till at length he heard by acci- 
dent, fhat just about the time that the boy was missing, he 
had been scen walking in company with Hadgi Mustapha. 
‘The trath instantly flashed on his mind, and he récognised in 
the loss of his son, some stratagem which the Turk had plan- 
ned in revenge for the aflair of the butter-jars. He immedi- 
ately summoned him before the cadi, accused him of having 
the boy in his possession, and insisted on his immediately re- 
storing him. Mustapha at first strenuously denied the fact ; 
but when one of the witnesses positively declared that he saw 
the boy go into his house, and when the cadi was about to 
pronounce his decree, that he should bring him into the court 
dead or alive,—‘‘ Yah illah, el Allah! he exclaimed, “there 
is no God but Allah, and his power is infinite; he can work 
miracles when it seemeth good in his sight. It is true, ef 
fendi,” continued he, addressing himself to the cadi, “that I 


saw the Jew Mousa’s son passing by my house; and for the I} 


tomglo itaolf, cnnstd co much sport thet 
several passengers crowded into the captain’s boat, which 
hung suspended over the stern of the ship. Suddenly they 
all got to.the head of the boat to see the shark hauled under 
the stern of the vessel, struggling with the line. In a moment 
the quarter david on the starboard side of the vessel broke 


off and let one end of the boat down, precipitating every soul || 
Here was a scene of 


in it into the sea among the sharks. 
horror!’ ‘The captain was in midships when it happened. 
I was busily employed at my tents under the tuition of the 
boatswain, but, like the rest, when the shark was caught, left 
my occupation to witness the sport, but Providence guided me 
to a point of safety. The boatswain had slung himself by a 
rope and lowered himself to the surface of the water, with 
the harpoon in his hand ready to strike the fish, at the very 
instant the accident happened. Young Williams followed me, 
but not Satisfied with the view, he hastily climbed up the side 
of the cabin, and was the last that jumped into the un- 
lucky boat, and made up the number of twelve persons strug- 
gling in the sea among the sharks. Our captain was almost 
beside himself—all hands commenced throwing out ropes, 
loose spars, oars, and every buoyant article we could lay hands 
on for them to cling to. Fortunately it was a dead calm, or 
every soul must have perished—our vessel only drifted by the 
little current of the sea. I saved one lad by throwing over a 


knife-board which the cabin-boy had been using ; my man 


Hibberd threw over an Indian mat, Master Shaw, a young 


gentleman about thirteen got upon it, and was three miles 
astern of as before we could reach him with the boat, which 
was instantly manned and launched. I saved My. Earls 
footman, who could swim, but was so exhausted from fear of 
the sharks that he wos sinking, when I dragged the line the 
shark was attached to across him, and he had the presence of 
mind to put the cord between his teeth, when I hauled him 


within reach of a rope with a loop, by which we hauled him 
safe up. Mr. Peter Shadwell was also actively employed ; 
he is in the East India company’s service, and is a brother 
of the vice-chancellor; after halfan hour’s exertion, all were 


saved but two. I lament to say Williams was one of the uin- 
fortunates, I saw him sink to rise no more. 


* 


his arms round the captured shark (which was now pulled 
up to the surface of the water) to save himself; but when he 
found out what he had hold-of, he was so horror-struck that 
he called me by name, “ Oh my God! my God! witness my 
end!” and down he sank to rise no more. The other sufferer 
was a fine healthy country boy. Thus two lives were lost | 
to answer the confirmation ofthe sailor’s omen, that sharks 
always prognosticate signs of death or some evil to the ship 
—thus it proved. This indeed was a tragic day. The fish, 
line, and all, drifted away, and we all returned thanks to God 
for allowing us to save the other ten.” Litchfield. Mercury. 


SUPERSTITION AND CRUELTY. 

Whether we confine our observation to Christendom or not, 
superstition and cruelty will often, if not generally, be found 
inseparable companions. 'The following sketch of a horrid 
transaction is no fiction ; but it will afford some satisfaction 
to the philanthropic to learn that the person who caused the 
death of an innocent wife (as will appear in the sequel) is 
gradually throwing off the trammels of superstition, and will 
probably introduce a policy more enlightened than that which 
has so long obscured and blackened the character of the ‘Turks. 

A distinguished German traveller, who spent considerable 
time in Constantinople about four years ago, received very 
kind treatment from the sultan. All the rites of hospitality, 
and all-the offices of friendship, were bestowed with a spirit 
of frankness and a cordiality of feeling which would do honour 
to the most enlightened christian ruler. Nothing was omitted 
by the sultan which could contribute to the comfort or happi- 
ness of the travelier, or enrich his store of information on the 
various subjects to which his researches were directed; and 
as gratitude is one of the most pleasing emotions that warm 
the bosom, favours so distinguished from the sultan did not fail 
to awaken in the heart of the German the most lively and 
most grateful sentiments. 

After the traveller had finished his oriental tour, and re- 
turned again to Germany, he was desirous of transmitting to 
the sultan some tokens of affectionate remembrance for the 
polite and generous attentions he had received. But itisa 
principle with the Turks, when they receive a present always 
to return one equal in value, and often one far superior. This 
principle the German wished to evade—he did not wish to 
send a present of the value of a few hundred dollars to one 
to whom he was under so many obligations, and receive one_ 
in return of much greater worth. He had made his arrange- 
ments to send his present by an Englishman, who command- 
ed a brig then in one of the ports of the Baltic, and which was 
bound to the Black sea. The German enjoined upon the 
bearer of his present not to receive a present in return from 
the sultan. 

When the English captain arrived at Constantinople, after 
an interview with the reis effendi,* he was introduced to the 
sultan, to whom, by an interpreter, he communicated his mes- 
sage from the German traveller. But so fixed is the senti- 
ment in the mind of a Turk that presents must be recipra- 
cated, that the sultan appeared hardly to understand it as a 
thing possible to receive the gift of his distant friend, without 


making a splendid return. But after further explanation, 
adverting to the many favours the German had formerly re- 
ceived at the hands of the sultan, he consented to-accept the 
present, not however, without insisting that the captain whe 
had brought it should receive one on his own account, if he 
could not receive one to carry back to the German. ‘The sul- 
tan was then informed that the captain had been rewarded for 
bringing the present by him who sent it; still, he could not 


He had hold] 
of an oar, but Jost his balance—he slipped it, and actually flung ||’ 


be satisfied without making some return to the captain. 

As the sultan seemed to be determined that the captain 
should have some remuneration, the latter requested as avery 
important favour, to see the favourite wife, or one of the fa- 
vourite wives of the sultan. With much apparent willingness 
the request was granted; and a female was soon introduced 
into their presence, her face entirely concealed by a veil, and 
she approached the sultan and kneeled. He extended his 
hand and took hers, and with the other hand raised her veil. 
As her eyes fell on the Englishman her countenance changed, 
and her whole frame trembled. This, to the captain, was al- 
together unaccountable ; being ignorant that the sultan’s wife, 
1n the estimation of her superstitious lord, would be defiled by 
looking on a.christian, and would forfeit her life by this act of 
obedience to his mandate. Well may the wife of a sultan 
shudder when unveiled in the presence of a christian, know- 
ing that she will be immediately led to the scaffold to expiate 
he offence. Soon after the interview which cost an innocent 
woman her life, the Englishman had some business to transact 


* Secretary of state for foreign affairs. 
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with the reis effendi; and when he remarked that he had just 
received a favour, perhaps not frequently granted to foreign- 
rs, that of seeing the sultan’s favourite wife, judge of his 
utter astonishment and horror, when the reis effendi replied— 
‘I knew before that you had seen her; and for polluting her- 
self by looking on you, her head was cut off fifteen minutes 
ago!” Shocked with the atrocity, he regretted, but in vain, 
hat his curiosity had led him to ask a favour which produ- 
ed a result so despotic, inhuman, and tragical.* 


RIDING. 


Pulmonary complaints, and cases of general debility, are 
yenefited by riding on horseback. 

To render riding on horseback effectual in a consump- 
ion,” says Dr. Rush, ‘it should be continued with moderate 
ntervals from six to twelve months. It should be repeated 
svery two or three years, till the patient has passed the con- 
umptive stages of life; nay, he must do more; he must ac- 
juire a habit of riding constantly, both at home and abroad.” 

We have witnessed the good effects of riding on horseback 
n many instances, and feel warranted to say, that if proper- 
y used, it is radically effective in cases of debility indicated 
yy nervous affections. Riding on horseback, and sea-sick- 
1ess, have cured more pulmonary affections than the whole 
atalosue of drugs, medicines, syrups, and panaceas. 

The great majority of female complaints arise mainly from 
| want of proper exercise. This cannot be effected by mere 
nuscular motion, as walking, sailing, or riding in an easy 
airiage. The viscera require an extraordinary degree of 
notion or agitation to keep them safe from the influence of 
light changes of atmosphere or diet, as well as the tree, 
hrub, or plant does of the wind or storm that often agitates 
ts frame to almost apparent destruction. 'To those who live 
n crowded cities, many necessary and healthy exercises are 
lenied, and that more especially to females, who are conse- 
juently the most numerous class of victims to nervous and de- 
jilitated affections. A late visit to Mr. Blyth’s riding school, 
it Tattersal’s, in Broadway, suggested to us a remedy for this 
rowing evil, and we cannot, in justice to humanity, forbear 
o recommend to our fair readers to avail themselves of this 
10 less pleasant than healthy exercise, to give tone and vi- 
our to their tender frames.. Mr. B. seems to be perfectly 
naster of his profession. When health can be obtained and 
reserved, while contributing to our own pleasure and grati- 
ication as well as the accomplishment of easy motions and 
legant cartiage, it is our own fault if we become nervous, 
lyspeptic, and hypochondriac. 

Mr. Blyth’s grounds are well calculated to answer every 
yurpose for necessary exercise. It is an oblong square, (so 
alled) or, in equestrian language, a “complete manage,” 
juite preferable in many respects to a circle. If fathers and 
‘uardians would pay more money to educate their daughters 
n a riding school, and less in a boarding school, they would 
ind more ‘sound minds in sound bodies,” than the fact of 
very day’s observation establishes. When the body is weak 
r enervate, the mind, however well disciplined and cultiva- 
ed, is restless, peevish, and discontented, and becomes itself 
source of diseased reaction on the corporeal system.—In 
hort, riding on horseback is a branch of education that de- 


erves attention in our populous cities, Medical Inquirer. 


ROBERT OWEN IN ENGLAND. 

During the last three or four weeks, Mr. Owen, of New- 
sanark, and sundry other places, has been loading the columns 
f the London newspapers with “Addresses to the British 
Vation ;” all setting forth his peculiar views, and containing 
rguments—we suppose they are at least meant to be such— 
n favour of his newly discovered plans for placing human 
yeings on a par, as to moral and intellectual perfection, with 
he cherubim and seraphim. Most of our readers are doubtless 
cquainted with the nature of his air-built schemes, and some 
f them, perhaps, aware, that if his system of equality be not less 
xtensive than the four quarters of this globe, he condescends 
© propose that an experiment shall be made upon a small 
cale—that at first, Great-Britain with its dependencies only, 
hall be submitted to his rule and governance, and that at 
mee all distinctions of society shall be abolished, all modes of 
aith become extinct, all such prejudices as doctrine in religion 
ave an end, together with some other trifling matters, such 
s matrimony, for example, and that mankind shall become 
jure and spotless, by the aid of that, unerring guide, reason ; 
eautiful and good by the help of the unsullied teacher, self- 
nterest ; and happy and immortal, because they deserve to 

* For the principal facts contained in the foregoing sketch, we are in- 


ebtec—says the Nantucket Inquirer—to a_ gentleman recently from 
smyrbu, where the story is well authenticated, 


be so; working out their own salvation, without either fear 


or trembling. | 

What a piece of work is man! and what a piece of work 
does a man make of nothing, or worse than nothing. We 
know Mr. Owen is nota fool; yet he is vainly fancying that 
the world listens to his silly ravings, and that those who do not 
laugh are converts; and that those who openly oppose him, 
must become converts in the end., He is actually, at this mo- 
ment, and has been for some time past, under the firm and 
fixed belief, that another year will not pass over his head, be- 
fore his plans are universally adopted, and all his wild dreams 
become sober realities. The following is extracted from one 
of his addresses; it is the corner-stone of the temple. he is 
about to raise. “The plan recommended is to supersede the 
vicious circumstances which pervade the moral, pelitical, and 
commercial system now in practice, by other circumstances 
of more favourable character, formed in accordance with the 
now ascertained law of human nature, that belief and feeling 
are alike independent of the will of the individual, Such a 
combination of circumstances would at once relieve the world 
from all the misery entailed upon it, by the consequences ari- 
sing from a contrary supposition, which supposition could on- 
ly have been upheld through past ages, by reason of the igno- 
rance which pervaded the human race, upon these all-im- 


portant subjects.” British Magazine. 


JONATHAN’S WATCH TRADE. 

A smart young chap who lives away ‘‘down east,” gives 
the following account of his first “venture” after arriving in 
Boston.  ‘‘ Nothing happened worth mentioning on the road, 
nor till next morning after I got here and put up in Elm-street. 
I then got off my watch pretty curiously, as you shall be in- 
formed. I was down in the bar-room and thought it well 
enough to look pretty considerably smart, and now and then 
compared my watch with the clock in the bar, and found it 
as near right as ever it was—when a fellow stept up to me 
and asked how I'd trade ? and says I, for what ? and says he, 
for your watch—and says I, any way that will be a fair shake. 
Upon that, says he, ’ll give you my watch and five dollars. 
Says I, it’s done! He gave me five dollars, and I gave him 
my watch. Now, says I, give me your watch; and says he, 
with a loud laugh, I han’t got none—and that kind aturn’d 
the laugh on mes, Thinks I let them laugh thatlose, Soon 
as the laugh was well over, the feller thought he'd try the 
watch to his ear—whiy, says he, it: dont go=a0, saith I, not 
without its carried—then I began to laugt 
it and couldn’t start it a hair, and broke his thumb nail into 
the bargain. Won’t she open? says he. Not’s I know on, 
says I; then the laugh seemed to take another turn. Don’t 
you think I got off old Britannia, pretty well considering ?” 


CHARACTER OF A WELL-BRED MAN. 

Some haye supposed the fine gentleman and the well-bred 
to be synonymous terms; but 1 will make it appear that no- 
thing can be more widely different ; the former leaves nature 
entirely, the latter improves upon her. He is neither a slave 
nor an enemy to pleasure, but approves as his reason shall 
direct. He is above stooping to flatter a knave, though in an 
exalted station; nor overlooks merit, though he should find 
it in a cottage. His behaviour is affable and respectful, yet 
not cringing or formal ; and his manners easy and unaffect 
He misses no opportunity wherein he can oblige his friends, 
yet does it in so delicate a manner that he seems rather to 
have received than conferred a favour. He does not profess. 
a passion he never felt, to impose upon the credulity of a 
simple woman, nor will ke injure another’s reputation to 
please her vanity. He cannot love where he does not esteem, 
nor ever suffers his passions to overcome his reason. In his 
friendship he is steady and sincere, and lives less, for himself 


than his friend. ear a Lady. 
BERNADOTTE. : 


A Swedish peasant spoke contemptuously of the king, say- 
ing—“‘I don’t care a fig for Bernadotte.” The peasant was 
arrested, and under an ancient law of the kingdom, condem- 
ned to death. The king immediately pardoned the peasant, 
and ordered the law to be repealed. ‘‘But,” said the king to 
the judge, “I do not like to be insulted, and therefore I can- 
not let this man pass off without some punishment: you will 
therefore please to go to his house, and say to him in my 
name—‘Since you don’t care a fig for Bernadotte, Bernadotte 
don’t care a fig for-you.’ ” 


An itinerant preacher, who rambled in his sermens, when 
requested to stick to the text, replied, that “scattering shot 
hit the most birds.” 


THE NEW:-YORK MIRROR. 


In glancing over the motley mass of printed sheets with 
which we exchange, amid the satisfactory quantity of praise 
which has heen freely and cheerfully awarded us by the lead- 
ing journals in our principal cities, we here and there perceive 
a sprinkling of impotent abuse in a few papers of rather equi- 
vocal character. To this we do not object. Success will always 
engender envy and bad feeling inlittle minds, and why should 
we hope to escape scot-free more than others? Whatever 
may be the ostensible reason assigned for these attacks, we 
know that the real cause is the rapidly increasing circulation 
of the Mirror. This, and this alone, is the unpardonable 
offence which cannot be forgiven by decayed and decaying 
journals ; and this being the case, we can well afford to regard 
with calmness those ebullitions of petty malice which the na- 
tural course of pecuniary operations will soon silence for dver : 
before being consigned over to the tender attentions of their 
creditors, the editors of those sorry affairs naturally desire, 
like dying reptiles, to spit their expiring venom on those who 
have been more fortunate than themselves, and we think they 
ought to be indulged in this their last gratification, as it cannot 
possibly harm any one. Our respectable and thriving com- 
petitors have never evinced ought towards us but civility and 
gentlemanly courtesy, which we have done our best to de- 
serve; and as for those who will soon be no more, we do not 
desire to accelerate their latter end even by a paragraph. 
Peace be with them. 


One of our opponents—no, not our opponents—but one of 
our revilers, who has gained some little notoriety by his extraor- 
dinary and Pistolonian manner of putting the English language 


he tried to-open | 


together, is extremely desirous that we should bring him fur- 

ther into notice by replying to his incomprehensibilities. We 

really have every desire to do a good-natured turn towards an 

unfortunate being, but are prevented in consequence of his 

improper use of adjectives, we having made a resolution in 

the commencement of our career, never to reply to any person 

that used more than four adjectives per line; this gentleman 

averages six, so that the public will at once perceive the ute : 
impossibility of our complying with his wishes. 

Music.—We are glad toperceive that both here and in Eng- 
land, great exertions are making for the further advancement oF 
this delightful science. In London, a new and magnificent in- 
stitute has sprung up entitled the ‘‘ Panarmonion,” principally 


devoted to instruction im siiging, but also including dancin 


and elocution. Such an establishment cannot sail in produ- 
cing the most striking effects, as it is to be snperintended by 
the celebrated Signor Gesualdo Lanza, a nyofessor who has 
been more successful in the education of his pupils than per- 
haps any other, and has been instrumental in bringing for- 
ward some of the brightest ornaments of the English stage. 


We subjoin a small portion of the prospectus : ay 


“The vocal department of this establishment will be com- 
posed of twenty-four ladies and twenty-four gentlemen, who 
will be taught by Signor Gesualdo Lanza, assisted by his pro- 
fessional pupils, and will be thoroughly instructed in the vocal 
department of the drama, for oratorio performances, and for 
public concerts, on the most approved and scientific principles : 
upon a system, the merits of which will be duly appreciated, 


| when is considered the brilliant success of the under-mentioned 


distinguished vocalists, who were the pupils of Signor Lanza : 
Mrs. Austin, late of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, now in 
America ; Miss Bolton, ditto, ditto, now Lady Thurlow ; Miss 
Herbert, of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden; Miss Mori, 
formerly of the Italian Opera, now of the Opera House, Paris ; 
Miss Stephens, of the Theatres Royal, Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden ; Miss M. Tree, formerly of the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden; Mr. Duruset, of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden ; 
Mr. J. Smith, of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, &c.” 

The ballet department will be under the direction of Noble, 
and other eminent instructors in saltatory evolutions, 

To Correspondents.—L, G. W. must at once perceive the 
obvious impropriety, not to say indelicacy, which would at- 
tach to the publication in this miscellany, of his well written 
and better meant notice of its general character and merits. 
We sincerely thank him for the expression of his kind feelings 
—and, on most other subjects, we shall cheerfully gratify our 
vanity by publishing any communication from his fluent pen. 


Concert.—Miss Sterling’s concert will take place on Tues- 
day next at Masonic Hall. The Misses Gillingham, Ettienne, 


Schott, Hansen, and other distinguished professors have vo- 
lunteered their services. 

Orphan Asylum.—The amount received on Sunday last at 
St. Patrick’s cathedral, in behalf of the orphan asylum, 
Prince-street, amounted to four hundred and seven dollars. 
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To see, as my fair one pass’d by, 
Some hermit peep out of his 
How he thinks of his youth with a sish, ~ 
How fondly he wishes her well ; 
On him she may smile, if sh se, 
It will warm the cold bosom of age, 
But cease, gentle Hebe, O cease, 
Such softness would ruin the sage. 


SECOND VERSE. 


WARIETIES. 


HISTORY OF NAVAL UNIFORM IN ENGLAND.—A very curious 
paper was recently read before the Society of Antiquaries by 
Mr. Ellis. In the time of Queen Elizabeth, it appeared from 
this communication, the commanders were ordered to dress in 
scarlet, which they continued to do by royal ordinance until 
the Commonwealth, and from that period till the time of George 
the Second, naval officers dressed according to their own fan- 
cies, each commander of a vessel having a whim in costume 
of his own. \ A letter on the same subject was also read by 
Mr. Locker, of Greenwich Hospital, who states that the pre- 
sent naval uniform (blue, faced with white) was ordered by 
George the Second, in consequence of observing the effect of 
those blended colours in a riding-dress of the dutchess of Bed: 
ford. Epaulettes, it seems, are quite a modern invention, 
insomuch, that Nelson, in the early part of his life, threaten- 


ed to cut two of his naval friends, as intolerable coxcombs, | 


merely because they mounted epaulettes. 

THE BIRDS OF AMERICA.—We have: been highly gratified, 
says a late English paper, by inspecting some beautiful and 
highly-finished engravings of the birds of America, from 
drawings made on the spot, hy John James Audubon, a cele- 
brated naturalist, possessed not only of science, but feeling 
and taste. Where a difference of plumage exists between 
the sexes, both the male and female birds have been repre- 
sented; in many instances they are beautifully grouped in 
their respective avocations. The size of the work is double- 
elephant, and the birds are nearly as large as life. Where 
all are eminently attractive, it is almost invidious to particu- 
larize. To those who derive pleasure from the study of na- 
tural history, that highway to the throne of the Almighty 
Creator of the glorious cagle and the fairy humming-bird, 
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such a work is invaluable; and to those who without being 
scientific, love to gaze upon the works. of God, and “ gazing 
to adore,” Mr. Audubon’s productions must prove a never-end- 
ing source of interest and amusement. The drawings are 
published by Mr. R. Havell, jun. in Newman-street. 

New SysTEM OF EDUCATION.—A vast degree of attention 
ys been for some time excited on the continent, to the merits 
of a new system of education, of which M. Jacotot, of Louvain, 
is the inventer and founder. He terms it “Universal Instruc- 
tion,” from the fact, that its principles admit of application to 
every subject in the universe of knowledge. This system, 
indeed, presents what had never before been presented, an 
harmonious whole, which although of remarkably simple ma- 


made its appearance in London, the intention of which is to 
furnish a complete general notion of the principles and method 
of this new system, from the operation of which, the most 
marvellous results havé been undeniably obtained. If a royal 
road to learning be in the nature of things accessible, Jacotot 
has assuredly discovered it. ; 

Sir Mlle: oF NAPOLEON.—The last Foreign Quarterly 
Review tells us, that though every one of Sir Walter Scott's 
novels has been translated into Polish, yet so much are the 
Poles and Sir Walter at issue with respect to the character of 
Napoleon, that not a single bookseller can be found in Poland 
courageous enough to advertise a translation of the celebrated 
Life of Bonaparte, 

Lirrrary cLus.—Mr. Campbell, the poet, is busily employ- 
ed in organizing a club to be composed principally of literary 
men, and thence to be called the Literary Club. . No man of 
the present day could be found to unite a greater number of 


the qualities necessary to succced in such an undertaking than 
Ms. Campbell pimsels 


chinery, is yet of astonishing energy. A pamphlet. has just|| 


EXTRAORDINARY AND HORRIBLE EVENT.—The following 
occurrence has recently thrown a fainily of respectability in 
Paris into the deepest affliction. Mlle. C. had suffered severe- 
ly and long froma pulmonary complaint, which had been 
pronounced by her medical advisers likely to terminate in 
‘death in a few days. The eldest of her three brothers, a pro- 
fessor at one of the principal colleges, overwhelmed at the 
sight of the protracted sufferings of a sister whom he tender- 
ly loved, formed the resolution of at once putting an end to 
them: and, with this wild idea, went to the house of their 
parents, killed her with a pistol-shot, and fled. He left a let- 
ter behind, announcing that when it was opened, he himself 
would be no longer living, and entreating that he might be 
buried with his sister. A few hours afterwards, his parents 
received intelligence of his having entered the house of a 
‘riend, where he executed his purpose by blowing out his 
brains, 

Manrcu or rsnovaTion.—If it be true that an Italian thea- 
tre is about to be established at Constantinople, it may lead 
to an, important change in the opinions and habits of the 
Moslems. Women, not only unveiled, but exhibiting them- 
selves on an open stage, while the rest of the sex, assembled 
in. public, are exposed to the gaze of grave Mahometans, 
grinning Franks, and other dogs, who may choose to pay a 
viastre for a stare at the beauties of Georgia and Circassia— 
this isa step in the march of innovation scarcely to be credited, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


CHANGES. 


We meet in the sunshine of gladness 
To brighten our memory’s chain, 

We part in the twilight of sadness, 
Perchance to meet never again. 


From the hearth of our childhood we sever, 
In the land of the stranger to dwell, 


> To the friends of our bosom for ever 
”" We whisper i Ty farewell. * 
‘i tiyety@er the stretch of thebillow,, ~~ 


“As lonely and cheerless we roam, 
In dreams by our wave-circled pillow, 
We hear the sweet voices of home. 


Though the shroud and the green sward may cover 
The fond hearts that shrined us so deep, 

Yet in visions their spirits shall’ hover, 
Like angels of light o’eryour sleep. 


Then joy! for those visits betoken 
A being o’er death’s wide domain ! 
Be the links of affection all ae. 
The — shall join them again. 
Oh yes, though disparted wé' wander 
In sadness down life’s farthest slope, 
While darkly our memories ponder 
O’er all the lost pleiads of hope.) 


Though chill to our coffinless bosom 
The ice of the arctic shall cling, 

Or flowers round our sepulchres blossom, 
Where sweetly the tropic birds sing: 


Yet when from their mouldering cerements 
The trumpet-roused sleepers shall start, 
In the thrill of remembered endearments, 
We shall meet—may we meet not to part ! Proteus. 


VERSES, 
Written among the Allegany Mountains in Virginia, 


He Im and glorious is the hour of night 

_ uncultured solitary wilds, 

When o’er each lowly vale and lofty height, 
The full-orb’d moon in cloudless lustre smiles. 


Those lofty mountains with their forests’ green, 
And craggy summits towering to the sky, 

How proudly do they rise o’er all the scene, 
And lift the thoughts from earth, to muse on high, 


And yon pure rivulet that pours along, P 
Playing and sparkling in the moonbeams clear ; 
How sweet the music of its vesper song 
In changeful cadence falls upon the ear. 


And hark, the roar of those far-spreading woods, 
Sinking or rising as the winds sweep by} 
Myriads of voices fill these solitudes, 
And send the notes of melody on high ; 


While all his works with one accord rejoice 
And pour forth praises to the Great Supreme, 
Shall man, unmoved, withhold his nobler voice, 
Nor glow with raptures on the glorious theme ? 


His bounteous goodness all creation fills, 
Even those wild woods where solitude prevails; 
He sends his dews upon the untrodden hills, 
And flowers he scatters o’er the lonely vales. 


Scenes unfrequented by the feet of men 
Display his goodness and proclaim his might ; 
He feeds the wild-deer in the secret glen, 
And the young eagles on the craggy height. 


His mighty hand the vivid lightning speeds, 
And bursts the clouds that o’er the hills impend, 
The mountain stream through distant lands he leads, 
And joy and melody his steps attend. 


To trace his wonders through each varying clime, 
And all his mercies to the sons of men; 

Fills the rapt soul with ecstacy sublime, 
Beyond the efforts of the poet’s pen. 


Oh, solitude, how blissful are the hours 
Among thy shades in heavenly musing past, 
When nature leads us through her secret bowers, 
And contemplation spreads the rich repast! 


Amid the haunts of men the thoughtful mint 
_That fain would soar above the things 2, 
finds her bold flight on every hand confine 

By care distracted, and seduced by mirth. 


But in the deep and solemn hour of night 
The soul luxuriates in a scene like this, 


* 


From cliff -to cliff she wings her daring flight 
O’er foaming cataract, or dark abyss : 


Or else uplifted o’er the things of time, 
By heavenly faith frum all her bonds set free 
Among the fields of ether treads sublime, 
And holds communion with the Deity. 


Oh! how transporting is the glorious thought, 

That He, whose power controls yon worlds above, 
Is ever nigh—and ever found when sought 

To save and bless us with a father’s love; 


.Evenhis chastisements are with kindness fratght, 


And all the fruitless cares of life resigned. » 


’Twas then He met me and in mercy heal’d 
The raging fever that my strength deprest ;, 
His love paternal to my soul revealed, 
And swelled the tide’of rapture in my breast, 


Then oh, my heart, mayst thou continual turn * 
To Him whose power alone can guide thy ways ; 
May love divine upon thy altar burn, e 

And every thought and feeling speak his praise, « © 


¥ 
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Oh thou lamented, absent one, 

To thee my thoughts would stray, 
In evening’s consecrated hour, 

Or mid the pomp of day. 


Thine image is before me now, 
Oh, would it ne’er depart! 

That gentle mien, that angel smile, 
Are graven on my heart. 


From fancy in the festal hall 
Thy fairy form recedes ; 

Thou art not at our trysting place, 
And stricken memory bleeds. 


And when thy favourite song is breathed, 
In well-remembered tone, 

Thy voice upon its echo floats, 
But where art thou—my own ? 


Whatwas the strong, thovgh nameless poll, 
That bound my heart tu'thee? " .9  @ 
It was not beauty, for around 
I many fairer see. 


it was a meek and holy charm, 
An intellectual grace, 

A mind of purity and truth, 
More lovely than thy face. 


How oft from revelry and mirth, 
My wayward heart would flee 

To solitude, whose musing thoughts 
Would give thee back to me. 


Beloved ! though this cherished pain 
Now sheds its blight o’er all, 

I would not from its rest above, 
Thy gentle spirit call, 


And yet while on life’s faithless sea 
My sinking heart is tost, 

How could I cease to sigh for thee, 
For thee, the loved and lost! 


Thovu’rt gone, and what remains to me? 
Life’s silver chain is riven— 

Oh that Isoon away may flee, 
And reach thy home in heaven ! 


Bae 
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But love, first learned in a lady’sexes, 

Lives not alone immured in the brain ; 

But, with the motion of all elements, 

Courses as swift as thought in every power; 
And givesto every power a double power 
Above their functions and their offices. —Shaks. 


TRAFFIC Was a young merchant, possessing considerable 
property and some personal beauty. He was well known for 
his steady habits, his strict attention to business, his scrupu- 
lous punctuality, his rigid integrity, and his wary,prudence. 
He was prompt in his appearance on ’change—not a momein 
too late—as regular as the town clock—his word was like ; 
covenant—his promise like a bond. With all these excellen 
qualities he was the most abject miser on earth ; avarice (was 
his ruling principle, money his polar star. ‘This'passion had, 


lilike a deadly mildew, blighted all the finer feelings of his 


‘And seat instruction.on th’ attend iiia aaia Al 
Driven by disease, these distant shades I sought,” 


se 


hature, and turned “the milk of human kindness” into. corre: 
sive poison. “In’vain did the feeble voice of distress and the 
soul-piercing cry of misery appeal to his adamantine bosom. 
Tn vain did the forlorn orphan and the famished. widow crave 
a morsel of his bread; they were rudely repulsed from his in- 
hospitable door, and. their importunities denounced with @ 
bitter curse. Traffic was a grovelling niggard both in principle 
and practice; he never spent a farthing but through absolute 
necessity... No pleasure, however seducing, no amusement, 
vever attractive, if its enjoyment,cost the most insignificant 
charmsisufficient to allure ‘him. ~ He lived on 
most rigid economy, of which his personal 
appearance in particular, gave the fullest indications. His 
hat (to begin with the most conspicuous article of bis dress) 
dated its existence several years back. Its hue had probably 
once been a jet black, but through excessive wear and ex- 
posure to the inclemency of the weather, it had become a fiery 
ted; it had also apparently lost its pristine shape, and now 
began to exhibit the most striking symptoms of a rapid disso- 
lution. His modest black coat had descended through three 
successive generationsyand was by no means the least singular 
part of his dress; it-was perfectly threadbare, and as devoid 
of nap, as the deserts of Arabia are said to be of verdure and 
vegetation ; its cut was also very odd, so much so, that divers 
persons, skilled'in the art of making habiliments, repeatedly 
declared that they had never seen a vestment of similar 
form. In addition to this, there were also in it three or four 
rents of divers dimensions, whichyhad evidently been repaired 
by some individual not expert in the mystery of the needle. 
His vest, bespattered with ink of various hues, and his yellow 
coloured trousers, ‘a world too wide,” laid claim to antiquity 
as justly as any other item of-his dress. And then last, not 
least, his crimson stockings, unseemingly darned in some 
places with yellow yarn, and his ponderous shoes, well forti- 
fied on the soles with nails of uncommon size, and ornament- 
ed with a pair of huge buckles of glittering brass, completed 
a picture of more than ordinary interest. He also kept a half- 
starved servant, whose stoniach was seldom or never free from 
avery disagreeable sensation, called hunger, and whose meagre 
looks bore abundant evidence cf his master’s thrifty manage- 
ment. This servant was obliged to work for bare bed and 
board, if a dirty mattrass, a little pork and a few cold potatoes 
can be dignified with the name. He was a factotum in the 
household, that is to say, he cooked his master’s victuals, ~ 
cleaned his«boots, brushed his clothes, cut his hair, and, in 
short, performed a number of other operations too tedious to 


mention.» ~ 

Traffic was.a regular church-going man. He usually listen- 
ed to the sermon with the deepest attention, and seemed to 
have his heart engrossed with the solemnity of the subject. 
His keen, hazel eye, instead of roving from place to place, 
and amusing itself with a variety of objects, was continually 
riveted on the parson. One Sunday afternoon, as he was thus 
sitting in his pew, his eye fixed on the pulpit and his mind 
apparently absorbed in profound meditation, a beautiful form 
in white rustled by him; a rich fragrance scented the air and 
made it an elysium of delight! Curiosity, that all-powerful 
stimulus, for once kindled itself in his breast, and he mechani- 
cally turned his gaze from the parson to the fair object that 
fitted before him like a fairy elf. Heavens! what symmetry 
Wak what»beauty! what perfection met his wondering 
eye! The icy 


eart of our hero was dissolved at the sight ; 
he began to feel the influence of some strange power, and to 
find a passion—a feeling, hitherto new, hitherto unknown, 
raising within his labouring breast, and enthralling every 
faculty. In vain did he strive to compose himself, and csilect 
his scattered senses ; all his endeavours proved fruitless, and 
only tended to render his. perturbation the more visible. 
Neither the parson nor the sermon had now any more charms 
ior him; the recollection of both had apparently been swallow- 
ed up in the vortex of this new emotion. — His eye instinctively 
stole another glance of the fair object, who was now seated. 
What soul-thrilling delight did that single glance convey ! 
what ecstatic rapture did it dart through the frame! what 
ngelic fascination did it impart to every sense! But why 
attempt to describe. that which beggars description? Why 
attempt, with.the cold monumental imagery of words, to de- 
fine that which neither the tongue can express nor the imagi- 
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nation conceive?’ Suffice it to say that Traffic was in, love ; 
desperately so, for the first time in his life. The more he gazed, 
the more he became enraptured—every moment disclosed some 
latent charm and brought to view some hidden grace. Yes, 
reader, the omnipotent god of love had entered the citadel of 
his heart, had routed the host of niggard passions which 
defended it, and dispelled the icy chillness which so long 
had frozen the “genial current of his soul.” » At the conclu- 


sion of the service our hero left the church, and shaped his} 


course homewards like an automaton. He walked unusually 
slow, his hands lodged in his deep pockets, and his eyes in- 
tently fixed on the ground, probably musing on the events of 
the afternoon. In his mental aberrations he would, now and 
then, significantly shake his head, and sometimes accompany 
that movement witha huge’shrug of his shoulders, to the no 
small entertainment of divers persons, whose gravity was 
very much relaxed at the sight. Upon, reaching his door he 


He was not, however, so deeply in love as not to perceive 
the necessity of amending his external appearance; being 
well aware that a dazzling exterior, more than any thing else, 
was calculated to captivate the eye, and make a permanent 
impression on the heart of the fair, He therefore repaired to 
a neighbouring tailor (whose matchless skill the trump of 
fame had blazoned forth, bothfar and wide) and without any 
ceremony, desired him to make him a suit of clothes with the 
utmost dispatch. The man of the needle, with a profound 
bow, and»a reverential scrape of his foot, intimated his ac- 
quiescence, and instantly commenced operations by measur- 


gave a thundering rap, which made his little tenement shake | 


to its foundation. — Quick (the servant) having consigned bi 
self tothe arms of Morpheus, seemed in no haste to make 
his appearance, and it was not until Traffic preferred several 
vigorous applications to the door with his foot that he obtain- 
ed admission. Therefore, as scon as the door opened, he 
bestowed sundry lusty blows and kicks upon the ribs of his 
servant, and exhibited various other tokens of displeasure, the 
effects of which poor Quick felt for many days afterwards, 
After having thus compensated his domestic for his vigilance, 
the love-sick merchant seated himself at supper; but although 
his appetite was exceedingly good, yet on this occasion he 
could not taste a morsel. His heart was so full, and his 
thoughts so much engaged with the fair being who had attract- 
ed his attention in church, that he loathed the very idea of 
nourishment. He went to bed in hopes that sleep would soon 
free him from the disquietude of mind under which he labour- 
ed. Butin this he found himself deceived; in vain did he 
court repose andseek to bury his uneasiness in a temporary 
oblivion. The short intervals of slumber which he enjoyed were 
constantly haunted with the image of his charmer. He tossed 
himself from side to side, spent the live-long night in a state 
of feeverish restlessness, and rose unrefreshed in mind and 
body, just as the sun began to show his laughing face to this 
nether world. He hastily dressed himself, and in so doing, 
committed a multitude of grievous blunders, solely incident 
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to poor wights who are “ head over ears in love.” He mistook 
his white neckcloth, for a napkin, and soiled it considerably 
before he discovered the mistake ; he buckled on his shoes, 
entirely forgetting first to put on his crimson. stockings, and 
concluded by wearing his white vest, wrong side out, thereby 
exhibiting a figure irresistibly droll. 

Quick, upon seeing his master, with difficulty restrained 
his laughter. Mustering up all the gravity in his power, he 
briefly apprised our hero of the strangeness of his dress, and 


suggested the propriety of rectifying it. The latter, upon 
viewing himself, confessed the justness of the remark with a 
woful grin, and began to put his exterior to rights with all 
possible expedition. This done, he ordered breakfast—but 
he might as well have attempted to swallow a camel, as to 
eat a mouthful of food; his appetite was gone. ‘The fact is, 
reader, his distemper (if love can be so termed) was every 
moment taking deeper root, and gaining new strength. In 
despair, he sallied down into his office, opened his leger, and 
began to cast up accounts; but, singular to relate, he made 
blunder after blunder, blot after blot, and erasure after erasure, 
to the great disfiguration of his hitherto clean and spotless 
pages. He then started for ’change, found he was half an 
hour too soon, and so turned back: got home, dropped into a 
reverie, fell asleep, and dreamt of his unknown; when he 
awoke, he found himself an hour too late, wondered how the 
deuce it could have happened, and concluded. with muttering 
a string of curses upon his reckless stupidity. .™ 
But why do I attempt to portray the countless operations 
of love, step by step? It would require a much abler genius, 
and a fer more skilfel pen than mine. I-therefore~ieave 
it to thy fertile imagination to conceive how much our hero | 
was pestered with his new passion both day and night, and 
how many tender sighs, heart-rending moans, and doleful 
ejaculations (all indicative of disconsolate love) were emitted 
from his anguished bosom. Suffice it to say, that Traffic, in 
a few days became an altered man—he forgot his engage- 
ments, neglected his speculations, was not seen in Wall street, 
and in truth, was unusually remiss in his business. He spent 
‘thé week in a state of the utmost impatience. In short, he 
awaited the arrival of the approaching Sunday with the great- 
est eagerness, and his warm imagination already pictured to 


itself the thrilling rapture, and the ineffable delight attendant 
on successful love. 


ing the dimensions of hiseustomer. This done, the latter bid 
the knight of the thimble good by, and directed his steps to 
a barber’s shop, where his hair was soon arranged in systema- 
tic order; much to the satisfaction of Traffic, who, upon.con- 
sulting a mirror, declared that Quick was the most arrant 
bungler on the face of the earth, and’ was not fit to cut the 
tail of a mountain cat. oOo 

is awsiaig ae variety of Srtragcea ig on the 
ill, the lover returned home, much pleased with his 
appearance. _'The remainder of the week was spent in making 
arrangements for the ensuing Sunday. 

The “eventful day” at length arrived. He rose at the peep 
of dawn, full of all the eager impatience which lovers, in simi- 
lar cireumstances, are so apt to feel: never was he in better 
humour. After spending considerable time at his toilette, 
arrayimg himself in his new clothes, and surveying himself] 
from head to foot several times with extreme complacency, 
he called up his servant. And now, gentle reader, you will 
at once perceive, that the sweet angel of love had rooted up 
the weeds of avarice from our hero’s breast, and planted in 
it the genial bud of benevolence, which began to bloom in 
all the freshness of spring, and to diffuse around it a reviv- 
ing odour, Quick came. What was his surprise and joy, 
upon receiving as a present his master’s former apparel. 
The poor fellow could hardly believe the evidence of his senses : 
he wept for joy, and manifested his gratitude in a number of 
antic grimaces, which would have ruffled the composure of a 
saint. Traffic now set out for church, with a palpitating 
heart. Upon reaching it, he seated himself in his pew, anx- 
iously awaiting the arrival of his Dulcinea. She soon made 
her appearance; his heart throbbed with delight; his eye 
met hers! they tenderly gazed on each other; in a word, 
their passion became mutual. Divine service being ended, 
the congregation Pals church, and among them the fair 
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Julia; followed! by "Pra! 
in vai tormented his brain in planing @ manceuvre to get 
an intfoduction. Fortune however, soon released him from 
his embarrassment: the sky ‘suddenly became overcast, the 
clouds thivkened, the rain descended in torrents. He thanked 
his-stars, forhe was luckily provided with a cane which con- 
tained an umbrella; he flew to her, tendered his umbrella, 
and of course his services. Julia thankfully accepted his offer, 
and they proceeded on their way. But, reader, to spare your 
time and my ink and paper, Pll he brief. Our hero, on reach- 
ing the house’ of his mistress, was pressed by her to step in: 
he was transported@with joy at her request. In the twink- 
ling of an eye, he was introduced to her mother, who was a 
widow of respectable fortune, and one of the cleverest old 
ladies in existence. She received him with much courtesy, 
for she knew him to bea merchant of standing, and thought 
hima good match for her daughter. In fine, Traffic received 
invitation after invitation, At last he mustered up sufficient 
boldness to open his heart to his mistress. She heard him 
with a smile, which bespoke her willingness to gratify his 
fondest wishes. 'The match was concluded; and in the short 
space of three weeks, fast as the priest could make them, they 
wereone. Soon afterhis marriage, Traffic became renowned, 
both far and wide for his liberality, Every one witnessed his 
kindness.. ‘The unfortunate never applied to him in vain; 
nor did the ery of affliction reach his ear, without instant re- 
lief being administered. This, gentle reader, is the history 
of one of Wiemoreuniveling misers tikat ever lived ; “and this 
the wondrous, thrice wondrous change, which the omnipo- 
tence of love effected in a heart, which was once steeled 
against. every tender emotion. C. F. B. 
SAT FEE ES PRA PL ODEN LE 7 CI BPE SE, NTE 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Chronicles. of the City of Gotham. By a retired Common 
Councilman. 12mo. pp. 269. JNew-York: G.& C.& H. 
Carvill. 1830. 
Rivicuze is a powerful weapon, whether employed against 

the vices or follies of the day; there is danger, however, in 

using it against the former, lest matters of serious importance, 
which should never be trifled with, should be treated so irre: 


at a respectful distance. The latter} 


verently, as to shock even those who are pleased to see vice 
whipped of justice, but not to see Justice in the garb of a 
‘buffoon. ‘ ; 
We have our doubts whether the re-action of a severe jest 
is not sometimes, like the recoil of a piece of artillery, more 
injurious to the jester-and his cause than to the object of at- 
tack, since both jester and cannonier are often imprudent in 
the quantum of ammunition, and hence produce an explosion. 
Ridicule, however, when untinctured by malevolence and 
satire, when not prompted by personal revenge, may be bene- 
ficially brought to bear upon the foibles, and even vices of a 
community ; and we know of nojwriter who more. skilfully 
uses these arms than the author of the ‘‘ Chronicles of the 
City of Gotham.” We are aware that it will be urged by 
some that there are no such coteries as the Petticoats, Apple- 
bys, and other blue-stocking jigurantes that are introduced 
in these chronicles under the soft name of “the azure hose ; 


but that there are substantial forms which throw out shadow 
like these, we are also aware. The gross f a cavicatu 
tends todraw more attention to it; but because it is Ss, 


the excellence of it is not the less apparent ; as, if one were to 
ridicule the present grotesque poke bonnet, the surest way to 
accomplish that object would be to enlarge the dimensions on 
paper far beyond the real enormities which excite the ridicule, 
The writer of this work, so far from being inimical to what- 
ever of refinement may be drawn from the literature and 
manners of foreign nations, is perhaps as sincere an admirer 
of what is really valuable in the attainments of other na- 
tions as any of our writers, and would lament their exclu- 
sion from our)country as, much as he justly and happily 
satirizes the propensity, but too common amongst us, and un- 
fortunately becoming still more so, to neglect our own produc- 
tions and indulge in a morbid appetite for every thing exotic, 
simply because itis so.. The volume before us possesses much 
originality of thought, conveyed ina lively and piquant style, 
The satire is rather broad, and yet not too much so for the 
subject, more especially as through it are perceptible the dis- 
position to elevate the minds and improve the hearts of his 
readers. There issomewhere a dash at the present system of 
education, but our boarding-school misses should see in it no- 
thing more than a friendly hint that there is something to be 
learned beyond the exercises of their teen-days, however solid 
their lessons may be. We give a few extracts, showing the 
general character of the work. The story of “ ng tt ur 
of 


may be read by all ladies ambitious of appearing ai court 
at Washington, as well as by the aspiving politicia this 
Machiavellian age ; amusement, and perhaps instruction may 
be derived from it. ‘The Dumb Girl” ought to have appeared 
in the annual report of some public charity, rather than within 
the boards of an entertaining compend of things to be laughed 
at ad libitum. But to the extracts. 

The following from ‘‘the Azure Hose” shows the extent to 
which the author carries his antipathy to the “bugbear,” as 
he terms the fancied superiority of every thing foreign, merely 
because it is foreign. 

“Were youever abroad, Mr. Highfield ?” 

‘*No, but I intend it one of these days.» I wish to go there 
to undeceive myself, and get rid of those ignoble ideas of the 
superiority of every thing abroad inculeated by books, and 
by every thing we see and hear from our youth upwards. 
Tis worth while to go, if for no other purpose than getting 
rid of this monstrous bugbear.” 

“ What,” said they all, with one voice, ‘you don’t believe 
in the superiority of foreign literature ?” 

“Not of the present day.” 

“ Nor. foreign manners ?” 

“No, nor morals either.” 

. “Nor of French cookery ?” quoth Puddingham. 

“Nor of English poetry?” quoth Goshawk. 

“Nor of Italian skies ?’ quoth Miss Overend, enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘s 

~ “Nor of London porter ?? »exclaimed Mrs:-Coates: 

“No, no, no, no,” replied Highfield, good-humouredly, yet 
earnestly ; “as to your Italian skies, a friend of mine assured 
me he was three months in Italy and never saw a clear sky, 
The truth is, we takeyour ideas of Italian skies from English 
poets, who, not having an opportunity of seeing the sun at 
home above once or twice a year, vault into raptures with the 
delight of sunshine on the continent. Those of our country- 
men who judge for themselves have assured me that in no 
part of Faroe they ever seen such beautiful blue skies, 
such star: ents, and such a pure transparent air, as 
our summers and autumns present almost every day and every 
night. And as to their Venus de Medicis, I need not go out 
of the room to satisfy myself that there is no necessity for a 
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voyage to Europe to meet goddesses that shame all the beau- 
ties of antiquity;” and he bowed all round, to the ladies, who 
each took the compliment herself, and pardoned his numerous 
heresies on the score of his orthodoxy in one particular. 

“J am exactly the height of the Venus de Medicine,” said 
little Mrs. Coates, and forgot the slander on the English skies. 
“You mean to go to Europe, and visit Almanacks.”” 

“ For what, madam? To see a company of well dressed 
men and women, who look exactly like ourselves, only the 
ladies are not halfso handsome, nor do they dance half so well? 
No, if I go abroad at all, it will be to learn properly to esti- 
mate the happiness of my own country.” 

The ladies, though they could not get over the silly and vulgar 
notion of the superiority of society abroad, all thought High- 
field a very polite, agreeable young fellow, and Lucia found 
herself on the very threshold of relishing a little common 
sense. The party soon after separated, having spent a most 
improving morning. 

In the same vein of satire or affected misanthropy, i is the 
following. The poetical curse is pungent enough to have 
been produced by Sterne or Southey. The compliment to 
Miss Sedgwick is fully justified by the talent displayed in the 
work alluded: to, which has since made its appearance under 
the title of ‘ Clarence.” 


They found all the azures, except. Mr. Goshawk, assembled 
at one of the drawing room windows, Mrs. Petticoats and all 
clamorously reading, and clamorously applauding some 
verses written ona pane of glass, with a diamond pencil, 
Yhe reader shall not miss them. They ran as follows: 


Cursed be the sun—'tis buta heavenly hell! 
Cursed be the moon, false woman’ 8 planet pale; 
Cursed the bright stars, that man’s wild fortunes tell ; 
And cursed the elements! Oh! I could rail 
At power, and potentates, and paltry pelf, 
And, most of all, at that vile wretch, myself! 


What are the bonds of life, but halters tied ? 
What love, but luxury of bitter woe ? 
What man, but misery personified ? 
What woman, but an angel fallen below ? 
What hell but heaveo—what heaven but hell above ? 
What love, but hate—what hate, but eurdled love? 


What wedlock, but community of ill? 
What single blessedness, but double pain ? 

What life’s best sweets, buta vile doctor’s pill ? 
What life itself, but dying o’er again ? 

And what this earth, the vilest, and the last, 
On which the planets all their offalscast ? 


Oh! doubly cursed. 

Here it would seem, the bard stopped to take breath, over- 
somes by his own exertions, or finding there was nothing 
left fo to curse. 

“TY never heard such delightful swearing,” cried Miss Ap- 
pleby.” 

“What charming curses!” cried Miss Overend. 

* What touching misanthropy !” cried Mr. Paddleford. 

“ What powerful writing!” cried Puddingham. 

‘What glowing meteors! cried Mrs. Coates, determined 
not to mistake meteors for metaphors this time. 

Lucia said nothing, but the tumults of her bosom told her 
nobody could write such heart-rending lines but Mr. Goshawk. 

“Don’t you think them equal to Lord Byron?’ said Miss 
Appleby to Highfield. 

"Very likely, madam, Lord Byron wrote a vast deal of 
heartless fustian.” 

“ Heartless fustian !” screamed Miss Appleby, and “ heart- 
less fustian !’ echoed the rest of the azures, with the excep- 
tion of Lucia, who determined not to commence the watch- 
chain that evening, if ever. 

* Pustian ! do you call such poetry fastian ? 7 so full of power- 
fal writing, and affording such delicious excitement! 
my part, I can’t live without excitement of some kind or other,” 
said Miss Overend. 

“What kind of excitement do you mean, madam,” said 
Highfield, mischievously, “the Morgan excitement or the 
Stephenson excitement?” 

“Pshaw! Mr. Highfield, you are always. ridiculing senti- 
ment. I-mean the excitement of powerful writing, powerful 
feeling, powerful passion, grief, joy, rage, despair, madness, 
misanthropy, pain, pleasure, anticipation, retrospection,disap- 
‘pointment, hope, and—and—every thing that creates excite- 
ment. By the by, they say the author of Redwood is coming 
out with a new novel. I wonder what it is about.” 

“J don’t know,” answered Highfield, “but I will venture 
to predict it will be all that'is becoming in a sensible, well 
bred, well educated, delicate woman, neither misled bya false 
taste nor affected sentiment.” : 

“Pooh !? said the great Puddingham, on fire in 
ber works.” 

' * Nor brimstone either,” said Highfield. 

“Nor murder,” said Miss Appleby. 


For | 


© Nor powerful writing,” said Miss Overend. 


“Nothing ‘to make the heart burst like a barrel of gun- 
powder,” said little Mrs. Petticoats. 
“Perhaps so,” replied Highfield, “but a book may be worth 
something without either fire, murder, or gunpowder in it.” 
In conclusion, we recommend this entertaining volume to 
all the readers of the Mirror, not doubting its power to instruct 
as well as amuse. 


Sheiches of Public Characters. Drawn from the Living 
andthe Dead. With notices of other matters. By Ignatius 
Loyola Robertson, LL.D. a resident of the United States. 
New-York: E. Bliss. 12mo. pp. 259. 1830. 

We have only found time to look through this book in a 
cursory manner. It is evidently from the pen of a practised 
writer. The style is easy and graceful, The author expresses 
his opinions of men and things with great freedom, and we 
believe them to be generally correct. Many no doubt will 
complain that his list of celebrated men is rather limited, and 
that several are placed here who have no pretensions tosuch an 
honour. We are however aware of the impossibility of com- 
prehending all our “distinguished characters,” in so small a 
volume as the one before us. The writer probably confined him- 
self to those within the compass of his personal observation. 
The following sketches will afford our readers an opportunity 
of judging of his manner. 

Wesster.—The person of Mr. Webster is singular and 
commanding : his height is above the ordinary size, but he 
cannot be called tall; he is broad across the chest, and stoutly 
and firmly built, but there is nothing of clumsiness either in 
his form or gait. His head is very large, his forehead high, 
with good shaped temples. He has a large, black, solemn 
looking eye, that exhibits strength and steadfastness, and 
which sometimes burns, but seldom sparkles, . His hair is of 
a raven black, and both thick and short, without the mark of 
agray hair. His eyebrows are of the same colour, thick and 
strongly marked, which gives his features the appearance of'||; 
sternness; but the general expression of his face after it is 
properly examined, is rather mild and amiable than other- 
wise. His movements in the house and in the street are slow 
and dignified ; there is no peculiar sweetness in his voice, 
its tones are rather harsh than musical, still there is a great 
variety in them; and some of them catch the ear and chain 
it down to the most perfect attention. He bears traits of great 
mental labour, but no marks of age ; in fact, ‘his personis 
more imposing now, in his forty- Beat yeaty than i it was at 
thirty. ‘ 

Everert.—Mr. Everett's ance is characterized by 
taste, sweetness, harmony, delicacy'and correctness. It has 
the Ciceronian flow, ease and purity, and all the great Roman’s 
accuracy and marks of scholarship. He is said to be ambi- 
tious, and to dearly love politica] distinctions. Of this, it is 
probable, he will soon get cured by the shiftings and chang- 
ings of party, and in the fulness of his genius, return from 
the bustle of the hall of legislation to the groves of the academy 
he deserted. If it should so happen, it will be well; for 
learning should have more knowledge of the world than it 
generally has, and the world should have more learning than 
it is disposed to honour and cherish. 

Livincston.—Edward Livingston of the senate, is a hale, 
vigorous man, past the grand climacteric. He has been active 
in professional and political pursuits for more than forty years. 
He was born in the state of New-York, and by brilliant ta- 
lents, and family connexions, was early. brought into. public 
notice. As a lawyer he was conspicuous and took a high 
stand, ata very early age, at the bar. In 1793 he was in con- 
gress, and took an active part on the questions which arose 
upon Jay’s treaty. He was, of course, in the minority; 
which is the best school for a young, aspiring politician. He 
can discuss measures without being responsible for them, and 
learns the science of attack and defence without danger of 
injuring his reputation. After being im congress for some 
years, he. was elected-mayor of: the viby a New-York 5 an 
office then next, in point of emolument, to that of the presi- 
dent of the United States, Itis said that he was a very effec- 
tive, energetic executive officer; and “‘that there never was 
a better judicial magistraté on the bench than Edward Living- 
ston.” He was succeeded by De Witt Clinton. 

Mr. Livingston is one of the most learned men of his age; 
for he has been assiduous in acquiring knowledge, and has 
lost none of his acquisitions by ill health or decay of mental 
powers. If his style is less copious than it was in his earlier 
days, it has lost-nothing of its vigour or spirit : even his ima- 
gination has all the creative powers it had when he first ap- 


peared before the public, as his lastspeech in the senate, on 
Mr. Foot’s resolutions, will fully show. 
Wirt.—Mr. Wirt you have heard of as the author of the 


British Spy and several other works which have been read and 
admired in this country and in Europe. He is now about 
sixty years of age, a stout, fair, good looking man. He has 
been for many years a laborious lawyer, and for several years 
past Attorney General of the United States, which office he 
has filled with credit to himself and to the nation. His man- 
ners are bland and courteous, particularly, to those who seek 
him, tinged with a little of that Virginian trait—self-considera- 
tion, which gives a dignity to a public man when it does not 
degenerate into the affectation of high bred fashion without 
many early advantages. Mr. Wirt, in the midst of the busi- 
ness of an arduous profession, has made himself a fine classi- 
eal scholar. His imagination is strong and refined. He sees 
every subject in its true light and paints it with a master’s 
touch ; some of his descriptions glow with all the colours of 
fancy, and-are yet most admirably"true to nature. Many of 
his intellectual portraits are of the first order of genius, and 
some of his narratives are wrought up to a dramatic affect. 

Ranvotpu.—I have often seen this most singular man, 
and often heard him speak. Many of the sketches of his per- 
son have been more accurate than those given of his mind. 
It must be confessed that his person and dress are so unique, 
that a just representation of them would, to these unacquaint- 
ed with Mr. Randolph, seem a caricature. He is about six 
feet in height; perhaps his narrow chest and long legs make 
him appear a little taller than he is, His head is small, his 
shoulders high, and all parts of his physiognomy, except his 
eye, altogether unintellectual. He is beardless, or nearly so, 
and his muscles and his skin about his face shrivelled, although 
he is not more than fifty-six years of age. Notwithstanding 
his height, his frame is so slender that his weight is not more 
than one hundred and thirty pounds. His long legs support 
a short body that is “not more than a talon in the waist.” 
Ais arms are very long and small, and his fingers bird-claw- 
like, and in debate he “nakes ‘hen very expressive, His hair 
is dark, thin and lank, and lies close to his head. His move- 
ments are rapid and awkward. His voice is shrill and high, 
and perfectly soprano: latterly his voice has lost most of its 
power ; his throat seems to be dry and husky. This is the 
effect of disease, for he has Jong been an invalid; the fine 
piercing and fife-like notes of his voice are nearly extinct. So 
much for his person. His mind is still more singular than 
his person. His perceptions are, I speak of him as he has 
been, quick and his impressions strong; but it is in the strength 
and elevation of his imagination that he is above most men. 

His judgment, from every evidence I have ever seen or 
heard, is either feeble or never consulted in his acts or speeches. 
His memory is good, often minutely accurate; but it is now 
somewhat impaired. Hisattainments are considerable, rather 
miscellaneous than political or professional. His knowledge 
of the English language is critical and extensive, and he is 
quite fastidious in his choice of words; and one of the best 
things about him is that he keeps a constant vigil over the 
good old English, his mother tongue. His acquaintancé with 
English history is minute ; and it may be said of him that he 
is well read in general history ; but saving and excepting the 
annals of his own state he knows not much of American his- 
tory. His classical knowledge has been overrated. In the 
common Latin classics he is quite at home, and quotes with 
great readiness, but his acquaintance with those less read in 
this country must be limited, for in his passion for display he 
never mentions them. 

Brrrien.—The present Attorney General John McPherson 
Berrien is from Georgia, but I understand that he is a native 
of Philadelphia. He is a most eloquent speaker. In the 
senate he was a model for chaste, free, beautiful elocution. 
He seemed to be the only man that Webster softened his voice 
to, when he turned from his seat to address him. There is 
not the slightest dash in his manner; it is as grave as it is 
pleasant. His views are clear, and he meets the subject man- 
fully. In his arguments there is no demagogical praises of 
his constituents, no tirade of abuse against his opponents, 
or of the section of country from whence they came. He is. 
said to have been a good judge on'the bench, and an excellent 
lawyer at the bar, and surely he was a host for his party in 
the senate. He is now an Attorney General, and a cabinet 
counsellor as well as counsel for the cabinet. The public of 
all parties have great confidence in him, and he stands fair 
for higher promotion. 

From the preceding specimens the reader will readily per- 
ceivethat “Sketches of Public Characters” is a work of more 
than ordinary interest. 

We had selected several other portions of this excellent 
volume for the present impression of the Mirror, but they 
have been necessarily excluded for want of room. We shall 
recur to it again. 
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THE RAMBLER.—NUMBER TWENTY-THREE. 
MADNESS. 
« All men think all men crazy, but themselves.”” 

Tere is a fine instance of madness in Henry Macken- 
zie’s “Man of Feeling.” During Harley’s visit to Bedlam, 
he was accosted by a very civil gentleman who accompanied 
him to the different cells of the maniacs, with many shrewd 
and compassionate observations touching those unhappy per- 
sons. Much wisdom passed between them, and their mutual 
admiration was rapidly rising to esteem; when Harley hap- 
pened to quote Pope’s line— 

“From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede,” 
his companion replied—‘It was indeed a very mad thing in 
Charles to think of adding so vast a country as Russia to his 
dominions: the balance of the north would then have been 
lost; but the sultan and I would never have allowed it.” 

“Sir,” said Harley. 

“Why yes,” answered the other, “do you not know me? 
¥ am the khan of Tartary!” 

It has been contended that madness is net quite so rare a 
misfortune as is generally supposed, but that every mind, at 
some time or other, takes a tinge of the visionary disease, 
which circumstances may either conceal or deepen into the 
confirmed shades of delirium. It is true, we are not all so 
far gone as to suppose ourselves the “khan of Tartary.” We 
do not, like poor Tom, follow the foul fiend “ through fire and 
through fiame, through iord and whirlpool, over bog and quag- 
mire;” nor “ride on a bay-trotting horse over four-inched 
bridges,” but very exaggerated opinions of our own excellence 
—and inaccurate calculations of what we will do and what 
we have done, are by no means uncommon. It is incredi- 
ble what a quantity of this partial insanity there is floating 
about the globe. You will find people sensible and shrewd 
on every point but one, whose last will and testament would 
stand good in any court of law, and yet who are incurably 
crazy upon that one point. Indeed, it is so impossible to 
meet with a man sane on all subjects, that I for one, verily 
believe that nature has left a flaw in the brain of every hu- 
man being, of which he is unconscious, but which is palpably 
visible to all the world besides. In men of imaginative minds 
and acute feelings, this flaw amounts to temporary insanity ; 
while in hum-drum, stagnant, every-day people, it is merely 
productive of what is termed “hobbies” or “ queer notions,” 
which is no less than saying and doing things which all ex- 
cept themselves regard as the essence of absurdity. And the 
most wonderful thing is the perfect complacency with which 
A points out to B the flaw in C’s understanding, who, as B 
observes is otherwise a sensible man, while all the time A 
wonders how B can be quick-sighted enough to perceive the 
deficiencies of poor C, and yet be guilty of such unheard of 
follies himself, and marvels and ponders very wisely on the 
incongruities of human nature, at the same time that his own 
crack is of astonishing dimensions. The world is one large 
Bedlam, where, as long as the antic tricks of its patients 
harm no one but themselves, they are quietly allowed by their 
brother madmen to play off their ridiculous pranks; and the 
reader may depend that both himself and his intimate friends 
have large fissures in their skulls out of which folly of a most 
astounding character occasionally finds vent for the amuse- 
ment of the good-natured world. No person is exempt; and 
the only way is for a man to give up the notion of his infalli- 
bility, and set seriously about discovering and then concealing 
as far as possible his own especial infirmity, for he may rest 
assured that he has his fits of temporary insanity like his 
neighbours. The writer of this has devoted much time and 
attention to his own case, and has at last come to the conclu- 
sion that he is sane on a considerable number of subjects, but 
that horse-racing is not one of them. He is learned, or thinks 
himself so, in “Turf Registers,” “Racing Calenders,” &c. 
and is apt to indulge in long and interminable harangues on 
this branch of literature, with very little regard to either per- 


son, place, time, or circumstances; and he was first brought 


to a sense of his situation by observing an involuntary shud- 


der im his friends and acquaintances whenever the subject 


was remotely alluded to. 
In this city, at the present time, there are numerous infidel, 


education, and agrarian cracks in the heads of the citizens of 


the upper wards, which will doubtless enlarge considerably 


before and during the fall elections; and it behoves some of 


the leaders to take care that their insanity does not arise to 
a height which will warrant their being brought within the 
compass of a straight waistcoat. For my part, I think the 
crack political, or government and world-reforming erack, is 


the most desperate and disagreeable that any man can possi- 
bly have in his understanding, and at once qualifies him for 
an immeasurable bore. In fact, the political madman is nei- 
ther more nor less than a downright nuisance. He gives up 
the character of an honest, reputable man, forsakes his decent 
employments, and becomes a selfish, lying, bullying, speech- 
making, canvassing animal, who haunts porter-houses and 
oyster-cellars, to circulate the most flimsy opinions for the 
vilest purposes. He goes early to ward-meetings, and per- 
chance gets appointed secretary or put on a committee, which 
he looks upon as one step towards a seat in the legislature or 
perchance the senate. 
city, only think of that! Mr. —— the little corpulent, red- 
visaged, brandy: bibbing cordwainer, a senator! Well, such 
a creature straightway becomes infected with conceit, igno- 
rance, impudence, and a vast variety of other moral filth— 
makes himself familiar with all the little dirty occurrences, 
and paltry distinctions which have taken place in the ward 
for the last ten years ; and when this valuable knowledge is 
put in fermentation by his usual quantity of beer, he discourses 
sagely and gravely of “ broad and general principles’”—pawns 
his soul for Alderman So-and-so, and then talks about mea- 
sures not men! In company, at the tea-table, or in the 
drawing-room, ‘he brings his porter-house talk along with 
him, and either bolts out boldly with a warm assertion which 
kindles some kindred spirit, who with him monopolizes all 
the conversation, or else lies in wait ready to entangle his 
unsuspecting victim in a political dispute. And all the time 
this poor creature imagines that he is discharging his duty 
to his country, and actually doing “the state some service,” 
while, at the best, he is a mean tool in the hands of some 


juggler behind the curtain, and bears the odium of base occu- 


pation without its reward. 

Then there are literary, and theatrical, and. uniform-com- 
pany madmen ; in fact, there is no end to thestrange vagaries 
of the insane ladies and gentlemen who dwell upon the face 
of the earth ; and it behoves every descendant of Adam to turn 
his or her attention to the condition of their craniums, and if 
they cannot cure, to at least endeavour to conceal their infir- 
mities from the sneers and laughter of the world. C. 
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THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
NEW SERIES.—NUMBER XVI. 

Tuer is no pleasanter hour than the middle of a clear 

still summer night. The morning may steal over the world 
with its brilliant changes—meadows, rivers, and “skiey moun- 
tains” may sleep beneath the blue of noon—the setting sun 
may cover earth and heaven with rosy light, and make com- 
mon objects beautiful; and the soft shadow of evening may 
fall like a mantle over the vanished day, yet in the middle 
night there is something deeper, calmer, more silent, lonely, 
and fascinating. 
I had speut hours in a gay assemblage of belles and beaux. 
There had been a crowd to whom existence was all joy. The 
noisy merriment of fashion rung in my ears, and its bright 
confusion floated in my imagination. The sound of dancing 
feet and unrestrained laughter mingled with the lively music, 
and voices which rose as if they leaped from pure and happy 
hearts, came back pleasantly to my memory. 

It was all over now, and Irambled forth through the solitary 
meadows with the fire-flies flashing around. I paused to con- 
template the loveliness of the night. 

I looked back upon the stately mansion so lately illumined, 
and echoing to the sounds of mirth. The merry throng were 
dispersed. Deep silence rested upon it: a shadow, flung 
from the luxuriant branches of several fine elms on the 
lawn, allowed only a part to be visible, with the moonlight 
sleeping upon its white walls and tall columns, and the 
greville rose.clustexing up around the piazza, to which some 
careful hand had added sweetbriar and honeysuckle. It 
seemed like woman’s taste. Strange, I thought, this change 
of time and circumstance—this perpetual passing away of 
human scenes—these striking sudden contrasts in life; and 
all coming towards us and flowing by, and losing themselves 
in the dim distance on the lapsing tide which men call time. 
The dreamy past—the distinct beautiful present—the vague 
foture—all in motion onward and onward, while we also as 
we muse and moralize, suffer and enjoy, are ourselves borne 
along by its mysterious irresistible influence. In the giddy 
dance, with the motley crowd—compelled to participate in the 


trifling circumstances which occur around, these vain reflec- 
tions are excluded from the mind; but in the wide unbroken 


Shades of the fathers of the eternal] 
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and the interminable arch of golden worlds above, and they for 
ever in silent order—the heart unfolds itself undisturbed —the 
mighty mind is unchained, and stretches itself out in idle 
reverie. 

And this it is to be-alone with nature. When the thou- 
sands who have been shuffling all day over its dusty surface, 
have sunk from their various labours into “ the death of each 
day’s life.’ I paused again and listened, 


“The winds were whist, and the ow] waz still, 
| And the bat in his shelvy rock was hid; 
And naught was heard from the lonely hill, 
But the cricket’s chirp and the answer shrill — 
Of the gauzo wing’d catydid.” 


Every thing was hushed as if the aspiring race of man had 
been all swept away, and I left sole tenant of the globe. 

Happy the man who at such a time can review his frail 
existence without remorse. To what purpose has he been 
sent upon this beautiful earth? Whom has he loved? Whe 
has loved him ? How many of these have gone down into 
the grave? How many are yet among the living, separated 
perchance in person by the sea—or near in daily communion, 
yet separated by barriers broader than oceans? As these pen- 
sive thoughts forced themselves upon me, I recalled to my 
recollection the lively festivity in which the commencement 
of the evening had been spent, and which contrasted singu- 
larly with the solitude and silence in which I was now brood- 
ing over melancholy reflections. Happy beings, I thought, 
no gloomy fancies have darkened your minds. May no pain- 
ful dreams haunt your pillows. For ever may your paths be 
among pleasant places. For ever be your laugh as light and 
your hearts as careless as they have been to-night. 

“Rather desire,” said the voice of the Genius, ‘that 
thou, master student, mayest learn to look with more dis- 
cerning observation. Light laughter and careless hearts, 
sayest thou? Thou hast seen glowing faces and moving 
forthe but the brightness of their appearance has deceived 
thee. Every where disappointment exists, and among the 
graceful group of girls whose bosoms thou hast deemed un- 
touched by care, have been pangs deeper perhaps than thou 
hast ever imagined.” 

The mirror rose gradually before me. Iseemed transported 
back to the circle of pleasure—the same gay, glowing, lovely 
girls were there. 

“You spoke,” saidI, “of pain. Surelyit isexcluded from 
this bright apartment.” 

*‘ To aslight observer,” replied the Genius, “ society often 
seems like the smooth surface of the summer sea. ows 
not the rugged rocks, the gloomy caverns, the uncouth monsters 
which lurk beneath. I will show you a history. Have you 
remarked yonder maiden in conversation with thataged man?’ 

“J believe!” answered I, ‘I saw her inthe evening. But 
her dress is so simple and her appearance so plain, that I nei- 
ther sought her company nor regarded her actions.” 

“ And which more particularly attracted your attention 2” 

“Can you doubt,” said I, “that the sunny face and 
light form by her side should have proved more charming? 
I could gaze on those features forever. Every motion is grace- 
ful—the tones of her voice are full of sweetness—the arch 
and varying smile which lurks about her ‘rosebud lips,’ 
might touch the bosom of an evil spirit, with a feeling of ten- 
derness ; and her eyes 2 

“ And suppose,” asked my companion, “I should give you 
the command of wealth and rank, and control over her affec- 
tions, would you take her to your bosom as your companion 
through the world?’ 

“T should deem myself a blessed man to possess such an 
angel.” 

“Let me,” said the Genius, “break the mere spell of 
beauty, and allow you to behold her real character, mind, 
and thoughts.” 

I started with surprise. The beaming lustre of her glances 
changed to a vacant stare. An unmeaning simper parted her 
mouth to exhibit the whiteness of her teeth. Sometimes she 
gazed down in admiration of her feet, and sometimes extended 
her hand to display the rings upon her fingers. ‘I am cer- 
tainly,” she thought, “the prettiest girl in the room. How 
well my flounce looks! With what taste I have arranged my 
hair! How much better I dance than any of the others! I 
wish some one would fall in love with me! Ishould so like 
to get married. It would be a triumph over the rest of the 
girls, and I declare there comes a handsome fellow! If he 


could only see me dance!”. > 
“Now 1deBer whom you deemed unworthy of notice,” 


said the Genius. 
She still conversed with her companion. But her plain 


features. were lighted with an expression so intelligent and 


stillness of the night—where nothing moves but the leaves, lively, that I wondered how I had neglected her. I listened 
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to her remarks, which came from a cultivated, and perhaps 
lofty mind, and an affectionate disposition. Yet I could per- 
ceive through this assumed cheerfulness of manner, that 
her heart was agitated. Sometimes a smile of hope and ex- 
pectation half parted her lips; then again, they settled into 
sadness, and with a strong and painful effort she checked the 

’ tears which would have struggled up into her eyes. It was 
evident from her hurried and cautious glances toward a youth 
near her, that she was cherishing an unrequited attachment 
in secret, against her wish—her pride—her hope. 

« Yes,” said the Genius, ‘she loves, and hers is not the 
transient excitement of vanity, nor the mere impulse of a ro- 
mantic or capricious feeling. But accident has flung her in 
the way of one blessed with all the noble qualities of manhood. 
Wealthy, talented, destined to tread a high career, and worthy 
of the world’s applause. She loves him for his intellect and 
disposition. See his commanding form moving among the 
nameless fops around. Isnot that aface upon which woman’s 
eyes may rest with pleasure—which her heart may cherish, 
and almost worship with inward devotion ?”’ 

“ And yet,” said I, ‘he regards her not.” 

‘* No,” said the Genius, “she is poor and lonely, timid and 
shrinking from observation. I will bring back the enchant- 
ment of beauty to yonder silly and bad hearted girl, and you 
may mark how easily the highest of earth may be ensnared.” 

Again, the conscious maiden appeared in all her charms— 
her beautiful mouth half disclosed the smile of opening love— 
2 modest blush overspread her cheeks, and she cast down her 
brilliant eyes beneath the gaze of rapture with which the 
youth regarded her. 

As I turned with pity towards her whose faithful heart was 
thus afflicted with the acutest disappointment which a gene- 
yous woman can suffer, she was no longer to be seen; and 
then, the whole vision vanished, and I was again standing 
alone in the hush of midnight, inhaling the sweet breath of 
the dewy fields and flowers, undisturbed but by the gleam- 
ing of the night-loving fire-flies which flashed among the 
pushes. F, 
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PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 
KEAN. 

Ty the design we have adopted of giving to our readers a 
series of sketches of the most eminent and literary characters 
of the present age, we cannot refuse a place to the individual 
who forms the subject of this notice, although eulogium and 
invective have alike exhausted their powers in blazoning forth 
his follies, or in claiming for him the proud titles of “the 
legitimate successor of Garrick,” and ‘the only true represen- 
tative of Shakspeare’s heroes.” 

The career of this celebrated actor was, for a long time, one 
of dazzling brilliancy, unprecedented, perhaps, in the annals 
ef dramatic history, except in the person of his great prede- 
cessor, Garrick. His first appearance at Drury-Lane theatre 
in 1814, has been compared “to the first gleam of genius 
breaking athwart the gloom of the stage,” and certainly, when 
we take into consideration the declining state of histrionic 
talent at that period, and the still greater desolation which 
hovered over Drury-Lane at the time of his fortunate appear- 
ance at that house, the full force of the expression will be 
acknowledged and its justness allowed. Mrs. Siddons had 
retired, Cooke was dead, and John Kemble had “fallen into 
the sear and yellow leaf,” while “old Drury,” as if partaking 
in the general decline of the drama’s ancient glory, presented 
nightly a ‘‘ most beggarly account of empty boxes.” 

It must be obvious that a more favourable opportunity could 
not have presented itself for the debut of an actor of real 
talent in the British metropolis. It was the good fortune of 
Kean to appear at this period, and by the originality of his 
acting, and the splendour of his genius, to seize at once on 
the public mind—to stamp himself immediately as the first 
actor of his day—draw crowded audiences to witness his per- 
formances, and retrieve the “fallen fortunes” of the house to 
which he was attached. 

It would be a pleasing task to the biographers of Kean, 
were his subsequent carecr, in private life, equally worthy of 
admiration as are the details of the early progress of his pub- 
lic one; but there are “spots on the sun;” and although seme 

_redeeming points in his character are sufficient perhaps to 
dalance many of his defects, yet it is to be regretted that he 
_ should have tarnished his fame by acts that are censurable by 


a strict code of morals, and which in their effects have some- 
what detracted from the acknowledged genius he possesses. 
Edmund Kean was born in London November 4, 1787. 


His father, Aaron Kean, was a mechanic, in the humblest 
walks of life. His mother is only known as a daughter of 
the celebrated George Saville Carey. Several of his relations 
followed the profession of the stage for a support, and the 
poverty of Kean’s parents induced them to place their son 
at Drury-Lane theatre in the lower departments of pantomime 
as soon as he was able to walk. Here he was placed under 
a famous posture-master till his limbs became capable of 
winding themselves into the strangest contortions, and his 
body had acquired the greatest flexibility. 


In this situation he remained until he attained his tenth 
year. His talents as a boy are highly spoken of, and he was 
generally looked upon by the actors asa youth of superior 
understanding and great promise. A dispute with John 
Kemble, the then manager of Drury-Lane theatre, occasioned 
the dismissal of our young hero from that establishment, and 
he was immediately placed at school, Stated tasks and regu- 
lated hours soon became irksome, and he shortly succeeded in 
stealing away from home, and entering as cabin-boy on board 
a ship bound to Madeira. This new\profession did not agree 
with his utter abhorrence of all restraint, and upon the ex- 
piration of his first voyage, we find him again returning to 
the fascinations of a theatrical life. Through the interest of, 
his relatives he obtained an engagement with a troupe of 
itinerant actors,,who frequent the fairs held annually in Lon- 
don and its vicinity. He continued in this company about 
seven years, during which time he experienced the almost 
maternal protection of Miss Tidswell, an actress attached to 
Drury-Lane theatre—his mother, having taken to the stage, 
was absent from London, being engaged at some of the provin- 
cial theatres. The talent he exhibited in recitations, and the 
peculiar turn for mimicking which he possessed, induced Miss 
Tidswell toadvise him toturn hisattention tothe regular drama, 
a suggestion that he eagerly embraced. He applied himself 
with diligence to the study of Shakspeare and other eminent 
dramatists, and soon acquired an extensive knowledge of 
their unrivalled excellence. His protectress also recommend- 
ed him to the manager of a provincial theatre, where his suc- 
cess was at once decided. In the course of his peregrinations 
with this company he attracted the notice of royalty at Wind- 
sor by his admirable recitations of ‘“Satan’s address to the 
sun,” and the first soliloquy of Richard III.; he was also 
fortunate enough to engage the attention of Dr, Drury, one 
of the masters of Eton school, who in consequence (it is said) 
placed him in that institution, where he remained three years. 
In this short time he is said to have become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Virgil, Cicero, and Sallust—a statement that is 
scarcely credible. At the end of this period he returned to 
his theatrical occupations, under his old name of Carey, and 
obtained an engagement at Birmingham, where he played 
with success, but not with that warmth of approbation which 
attended his earlier efforts. At Edinburgh, where he next 
appeared, he performed Hamlet twelve successive nights to 
crowded houses. From this time until his engagement at 
Drury-lane in 1814, he passed through the usual routine of a 
stroller’s life, alternately raised to the highest pitch of provin- 
cial excellence, or exposed to the hardships and privations 
necessarily attendant en his itinerant labours. He had, 
however, acquired’ a celebrity during these country engage- 
ments which had attracted the attention of several individuals 
connected with the London houses. It was to the friendship 
of Dr. Drury that he was at length indebted for his introduc- 
tion to the metropolis. That gentleman had been a warm 
admirer of the growing genius of Kean from a very early 
period, and was not unobservant of the progress it was making 
to perfection. He had seen him perform at Exeter, in 1813, 
and was so impressed with his talents that he wrote to Pascoe 
Grenfell, the member of parliament, one of the committee of 
management of Drury-Lane theatre, upon the subject, stating 
itas his opimion, that Kean was the only man able to sustain 
the declining fortunes of that house. Mr. Grenfell immedi- 
ately consulted with Mr. Whitbread and ‘other wiembers of 
the committee, and the result was, that Mr. Arnold, the stage 
manager, was dispatched to Dorchester, where Kean was then 
performing, to report on Dr. Drury’s communication. Mr. 
Arnold saw him in Octavian, and afterwards in Kanko in 
La Perouse, and was at once satisfied of the correctness of 
Dr. Drury’s judgment. He invited the actor to breakfast the 
next morning, and (although not expressly authorized by the 
committee) concluded an engagement with him for three years, 
at eight, ten, and twelve guineas per week, for each successive 
year. On his arrival in London, he waited on Mr. Arnold, 
and was by him introduced to the committee, who, it is report- 
ed, were induced by his appearance to judge so humbly of 
his probable powers as to lecture Mr. Arnold severely for the 


additional and useless expense with which he had rashly 
burthened the theatre. Still the agreement was signed and 
could not be violated ; of course, therefore, he had a claim upon 
the treasury, which, indeed, was admitted; but on the second 
Saturday, to his great surprise, it was rejected upon the 
ground that he had been previously engaged at the Surrey 
theatre by Mr. Elliston. The facts of the case were, that 
Elliston had been in treaty for him and spoke of the proba- 
bility of giving him two pounds per week to do every thing, 
but wished a little time for deliberation before completing so 
extensiveanengagement, Mr. Arnold had stepped in during 
this period of hesitation, and the result was, Kean became a 
member of the great metropolitan theatre. These facts were 
sufficiently proved, and through the active intercession of Dr. 
Drury, Kean was retained by the committee and advertised 
for the part of Shylock, in which character he made his ap- 
| pearance before a London audience on the twenty-sixth of 
January 1814. One of the first critics, speaking of this event, 
says, “the dreary appearance of the house, and the unknown 
character of the performer, made me feel considerable appre- 
hension for his success, but from the first scene in which Mr. 
Kean came on, my doubts were atan end. I had been told to 
give as favourable an account as I could—I gave a true one. 
I am not one of those who when they see the sun breaking 
from behind a cloud, stop to ask others whether it is the moon.” 

This opinion was quickly echoed by the play-going popu- 
lace of London. The writer of this article witnessed an early 
representation of his Shylock, and nothing could exceed the 
enthusiastic and tumultuous applause which increased with 
every scene, until the theatre became one scene of deafening 
uproar. His performance of Richard III. the twelfth of Fe- 
bruary following, completed his success ; and it was admitted, 
that he might safely challenge competition with the most dis- 
tinguished ornaments of the British stage. 

It would be useless to follow him through the successive 
characters he afterwards personated—nor would it be interest- 
ing to describe the peculiarities of excellence he exhibited ia 
each, most readers have probably witnessed their represen- 
tations, and have decided upon their relative merit . Itis 
sufficient to say, that in each character he exhibited new 
claims to public admiration, which had now reached its height. 
His acquaintance was courted by the rich and talented, pre- 
sents were lavished on him in abundance, and the profits 
arising from his professional labours rose in the same exten- 
sive proportion. 

His brother actors belonging to Drury-Lane theatre, pre- 
sented him with a gold cross, as a compliment to his unrival- 
led talents; and the subscription list for that purpose, was 
headed by the most illustrious members of the committee of 
management of that house, foremost among whom stood the 
name of Byron. A number of gentlemen residing in Edin- 
burgh, bestowed on him a magnificent sword, which was ac- 
companied by a highly interesting and complimentary letter 
from the venerable Sir John Sinclair. During a short trip 
he made to Paris, he received from the celebrated Talma, the 
most flattering marks of attention, and by the managers of 
the Theatre F'rangais, he was presented with a superb gold 
snuff box. These numerous honours are cited to prove the 
estimation in which his talents were held by all classes of 
society, and to show that he might have attained in private 
life, the same distinctions which marked his public career, 
but unfortunately such was not the case. Impatient of con- 
trol, and regardless of many of the conventional rules of 
refined society, Kean chose rather to move in circles where 
he could rule undisturbed, the jirst of his associates. It maf 
be supposed that these circumstances, added to the extra- 
ordinary success which attended him, procured him numerous 
enemies and detractors. 

It is not our purpose to trace him through his subsequent 
career. His first visit to this country, his disputes with the 
Boston audience, his return to England, his disgraceful con- 
duct there, and his subsequent appearance in America, are 
facts familiar to almost everyone. Since his last return to his 
native country, report speaks of his powers having suffered 
a visible decay. He is however one of the candidates for the 
lesseeship of Drury-Lane theatre, owing to the secession of 
the late spirited manager of that establishment, Mr. Price. 
Should he embark in this hazardous undertaking, he may be 
roused to a full sense of its importance, and again become 
what he certainly might be, the pride and ornament of the 
British stage. 

We cannot close our briefnotice of this talented actor, with- 
out referring to the equally fortunate and gifted individual, 
(Forrest, ) who with the same rapid strides as Kean effected, 
has grasped the tragic crown in this country ; whose genius 
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is alike the subject of pride to his countrymen, as it is the 
admiration of all intelligent foreigners. Let him pursue his 
steady and progressive course of improvement, avoiding the 
rocks and quicksands which wrecked the powerful talents of 
a Cooke, and has nearly engulphed a Kean, and he will add 
dignity to the profession of which he is now one of the most 
distinguished omaments. H.* 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE PAD-GAUD. 

Tue writer of this lately passed a very pleasant day near 
Pensacola at a féte champetre, given in pursuance of an an- 
cient usage. For more than a week he heard much of the 
pad-gaud, but not being able to obtain a distinct explanation of 
the custom, he resolved to satisfy his curiosity in person. He 
could only learn that it resembled the annual diversion of 
shooting the jay, as described by Sir Walter Scott in “Old 
Mortality.” He was also informed, that on this occasion the 
fete was given by three kings, who had at different periods 
obtained this privilege, by shooting down the bird. The cus- 
tom was perhaps brought from Normandy to Canada, whence 
it travelled to Illinois, to Mobile and to this place. It seems 
to have been in danger of falling into desuetude, during the 
last three years—the public, however, at length insisted upon 
its rights—called upon their majesties Judge P. Alderman 
P. and Colonel G. to pay their debt, in a manner that could 
not be resisted, and accordingly these 

“Three kings out o” the west’’ 
resolved to unite, and render the day more than usually bril- 
liant, by way of making amends for their neglect. The day 
fixed upon was last Saturday, which fortunately turned out 
to be unusually fine, a circumstance which does not always 
favour such rural festivals—a general ducking, sometimes 
terminating those delightful assemblages in the open air. 
Every sort of vehicle was put in requisition—stages, carriages, 
gigs, and horse-carts; cavaliers on horse-back, and some on 
foot ; crowdsof children, and a dusky posse of plebeians, might 


were drawn from a hat, and the lists forthwith opened. 
Rifles, muskets, fowling pieces, double or single barrelled, 
with common or percussion locks, were brought forth, Of 
ficers of the army and navy, citizens, the young and old; all 
engaged in the contest with equal earnestness, and with equal 
gaiety and good humour ;—but the imagination must supply 
the rest. The shooting continued one hour and a half, until 
nothing remained of the poor bird but a small piece not longer 
than one’s hand. As it diminished in size, and the aspirants 
grew more eager, the distance was shortened, until at last each 
one was at liberty to take what station he pleased. By this 
time the ornaments of the pad-gaud were transferred to the 
hats and button holes of the more fortunate marksmen, who 
seldom obtained the riband most valued by them. A lucky, 
or perhaps well directed shot, brought down the remaining 
fragment—a shout ensued, and Mr. V. was proclaimed 
king. Then followed a. procession—his majesty elect with 
the bouquet jn his hand, supported, by the ex-kings, and pre- 
ceded by mugie, playing “hail to,the chief.” The procession 
passed twice in review before the ladies, who were seated, but 
on coming round the third time, a fair lady was chosen queen 
of the next festival, the bouquet was presented to her, the 
choice was ratified by general acclaim, and by the blushes of 
the maiden. 

The company soon after sat down to an elegant dinner— 
after which the dancing was resumed; the fandango follow- 
ing close on the heels of the Scotch reel. About sundown 
the returning population once more filled the streets, like the 
coming in of the tide. Any where else, it might have been 
worth while to add, that in the whole of this numerous col- 
lection, there was not to be seen a single instance of excess, 
nor was there the slightest occurrence to disturb the harmony 
and good humour—but here, the circumstance produced no 
remark. 'This may be ascribed to the habitual temperance 
of the Spanish population, and still more to the formidable 
influence produced by the presence of the fair. It was indeed 
a pleasant day—and if there should be another pad-guad,* 
while the writer remains here, he is determined to be one of 


be seen in motion at an early hour. By ten o’clock, the streets 
of Pensacola were entirely deserted—there was scarcely a dog 
left to keep watch. 

The place chosen for the amusements of the day was.at 
the distance of a mile and a half from town, on the high land 


to the north, where there is a beautiful grove of spreading |} 


live oaks. On reaching this spot, rendered more agreeable 
by contrast with the loose sandy road through which he had 
to wade, the writer found a numerous assemblage of peo- 
ple, dressed in their holiday apparel, together with all the 
fashion of the town. A long table was spread under the 
deep shade of the trees, and near each end of it stood a wide 
side-board fixed against their large trunks, and well supplied 
with refreshments. Beyond the grove there was a “ bosky 
dell,” filled with the rich, various, and fragrant shrubbery of, 
this climate, and around there was the close green sod of the 
open fields, which had formerly been cultivated. ‘Not far off, 
stood the untenated dwelling, at this moment, however, filled 
to overflowing with the gayest of the gay. The dance had 
already commenced, several sets of cotillions were footing it 
at once to the sound of the violin, and attracted by this ani- 
mating scene, he left those who were seated or moving about 
singly, or in groups, through the grove, to join the merry 
throng. ‘The assemblage of beauty would have made a para- 
dise of any place. Pleasure was painted on every counte- 
uance. ‘The writer promised himself a delightful time, in 
which he was not'disappointed. 


At twelve o'clock, “the important business of the day was 
announced—the shooting of the pad-gaud. Here it is pro- 
per to be a little more minute. The body of the bird was 
somewhat larger than that of a domestic fowl; it was made 
of the root of cypress or wild olive, or other spungy material, 
so that it might be strack by a hundred balls without being 
brought Yown. An iron rod was passed through it, which 
owas driven into the end of along pole. The distance from 

_ the place wheye the shooters took their stand, was about 
seventy yatds. ‘The head of the gaudy bird was crowned 
with a bunch of artificial flowers, while its spreading wings, 
and the sweepy curve. of its tail, were adorned with one 
hundied ribands of every colour, and fluttering in the breeze 
~—gifts which it had obtained from the ladies during the 
week, while paraded through the town, Every eye was now 
fixed on this object—it was sufficiently near to enable each 
fair maiden to distinguish her gift frondthe yest—and many 
a generous cavaliero guided by instinct, perhaps by some 
secret matimation, panted to possess himself if not of the 


the party, perhaps an aspirant for the honours of the day. 
; Pensacola Gazette. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE TONGUE. 


A very important branch of self-command is the govern- 
mentof the tongue. If any man offend not in word, the same 
is a perfecetBan. ‘This will not appear an extravagant asser- 


ye 


this little member takes an active part; that it is this which 
wearies us with garrulity, defames us with calumny, deceives 
us with falsehood—and that, but for'this, we should be no 
more offended at obsceneness, shocked with oaths, or over- 
powered with scandalous abuse. Well might the apostle write, 
“Jf any man among you scem to be religious, and bridleth 
not his tongue, that man’s religion is vain.” 

If we consider these vices of the tongue in the order of 
their enormity, we shall see how easily one generates another. 
Talkativeness; the venial offspring of a lively, not to say an 
unrestrained fancy, hardly rises to a fault, till it is found that 
he who talks incessantly must often talk foolishly, and that 
the prattle of a vain and itching tongue degenerates rapidly 
into that foolish talking and jesting which, as an apostle says, 
are not convenient. Loquacity is forward and assuming, and 
soon becomes tiresome. The story, a thousand times told, 
loses, at last, its humour; and a jest, a thousand times repeat- 
ed, is despoiled of its point, and palls upon the ear. Some- 
thing must then be found to revive flagging attention, and 
what so universally interesting as slander? The faults of 
our neighbour are then dressed up in all the charms of exag- 
geration, and the interest of a description is found to be ama- 
zingly heightened by a stroke of ridicule, or a tinge of sarcasm. 
Ina listening audience, at every new calumny passed upon 
another’s reputation, some one is found whose fancied credit 
revives and rises on its ruins in all the lustre of comparison. 
|The tonguc then ziots in its new privilege, till at length; “at 
every word.a reputation dies.” 

All this may be done without deliberate malignity, and with- 
out violation of truth; because, to speak evil of most men, it 
is not necessary to speak falsehood; and to pour contempt 
upon another, it is not necessary to hate or abhor him. Re- 
member, then, that the tongue must be sometimes restrained, 
even in. uttering truth. To justify a froward mouth by a 
zeal for truth, is commonly to. assign, as a previous motive, 
what occurred only as an, after apology. As we may flatter 
by an unseasonable and lavish expression of merited appro- 


* Gaud is an obsolete French word—signifying a male bird—gaud ind 
a male turkey—pad, orpap, froin papier, u paper bird. The word gaudy 


whole bird, at least of the favounof his damecl. Eivhty tickets! 


is perhaps derived fromthe word gaud—the male bird is almost univer- 
sally more ornamented by brilliant plumage than the female. 
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tion when we consider hew numerous are the vices in which | 


so we may calumniate by an incautious and unrestrain- 
ed disclosure of real defects. A word spoken in due season, 
how good is it! but remember that death and life are in the 
power of the tongue, and the tongue of the wise only useth 
knowledge aright. _ ¥ ead 
Thus far the unguarded talker, we observe, may have pro- 
ceeded without misrepresentation, and without misehievous 
intention ; but he whose vanity has long been flattered by the 
attention of an audience, will not easily relinquish the im. 
portance he has acquired in particular circles, or-see, without 
uneasiness, that interest decline which his company has been 
accustomed to excite. Hence, as the stock of scandalous 
truths is exhausted, fiction lends her aid; and he who was 
before only a prater, a jester, or a tattler, degenerates into a 
liar, who entertains by falsehood, and a calumniator, who 
lives by abuse; and instances are not unfrequent of men 
whose moral sense, by a process similar to this, has become 
so entirely obscured or corrupted, that they will utter false- 
hoods with the most unconscious rapidity and the most unre- 
flecting indifference. Such are the habits which follow, in 
alarming progression, from an unrestrained indulgence of 
the tongue. Is not the danger formidable enough to induce 
us to say, “Iam purposed that my mouth shall not transgress : 
1 will take heed to my ways, that I sin not with my tongue.” 
The catalogue of sins is not completed. Impurity and pro- 
faneness are not far behind. The first, indeed, bespeaks such 
grossness of vice, and the latter such thoughtless impiety that 
we presume it is almost superfluous to denounce them in this 
state of society. If for every idle, unprofitable, false, or calum- 
niating word which men shall speak, they shall give an ac- 
count in the day of judgment, what account shall those men 
render whose conversation first polluted the pure ear of child- 
hood, first soiled the chastity and whiteness of the young 
imagination, whose habitual oath first taught the child to pro- 
nounce the name of God without reverence, or to imprecate 
curses on his mates with all the thoughtlessness of youth, 
but with all the passion and boldness of manhood ? : 
Who, then, isa wise man and endued with knowledge? Let 
him show, out of a- good conversation, his words with meek 
ness of wisdom ; for by thy words shalt thou be justified, and 
by thy words shalt thou be condemned. Rev. Mr. Buckminster. 
Ee __) 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Tre SUN THE souRcE or nEAT.—To be assured of thi 
it is only necessary to think of the comparative tempera’ ~*~ 
of night and-day, of climates and seasons, and to reflect that 
the sun is the sole cause of the difference. We need not 
wonder then, that to many savage nations, seeking the source 
of their life and happiness, the sun has been the object, not 
only of admiration, but of worship. The heat comes from 
the sun with his light. Ifa sun-beam enter by a small open- 
ing an apartment otherwise close and dark, it illuminates 
intensely the spot or object on which it falls, and its light be- 
ing then scattered around, all the objects in the room become 
feebly visible. Again, a cold thermometer, held to receive the 
direct ray, rises much, while in any other situation it is less 
affected, proving the heat to be like the light, widely diffused, 
and so to lose proportionately of intensity. Light passes from 
the sun to the earth in about eight minutes of time, and there 
is every reason to conclude that heat travels at the same rate. 
Human art can gather the sun-beams together, and by the 
intense heat produced in the focus of their meeting, produces 
another proof that the sun is the great source of heat. A 
pane of glass in a window, or a small mirror, will reflect the 
sun’s ray so as to offend an eye receiving it at a distance of 
miles, as may be observed soon after the rising, or before the 
setting of the sun, when his ray isnearly horizontal, and the 
heat accompanies the ray, for by many such mirrors directed 
towards one point a combustible object placed there would be 
inflamed. Archimides set fire to the Roman ships by sun- 
beams, returned from many points.te one; -his.go genius 
thus rivalling, by natural means, the supposed feats of fabled 
Jupiter with his thunderbolts. Again, when the light of a 
broad sun-beam is made by a convex glass or lens to converge 
to one point or focus, the concentrated heat is also there ; for 

a piece of metal held in the focus drops like melting wax; and 
if the glass be purposely moved, its focus will pierce through 
the most obdurate substances, as red hot wire pierces through 
paper or wood. A hunter on his hill, and travelling hordes 
on the plains, often conveniently light their Gres at the sun 
himself, by directing his energies through a burning-glass. 
The direct ray of the sun, simply received into a box, which’ 
is covered with glass to exclude the cold air, and is lined with 
charcoal or burned cork to absorb heat, and to prevent the 
escape of heat once received, will raise a thermometer in the 
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box to the temperature of two hundred and thirty of Farenheit, 
a temperature considerably above that of boiling water; and 
the experiment succeeds in any part of the earth where there 
is aclear atmosphere, and where the sun attains considerable 
apparent altitude. Reflecting on such facts as now recorded, 
and on the globular'form and the motions of our earth, we 
have a measure of the differences of climate and of season 
that should be found upon it. It is evident that the part 
of the globe turned directly to the sun, receives his rays as 
abundantly as if it were a perfect plain, similarly facing him, 
while on parts, which, as viewed from the sun, would be called 
the sides of the globe, with the increasing obliquity of aspect, 
an equal breadth or quantity of rays is spread over a larger 
and a larger surface; and at the very edge the light passes 
Jevel with the surface, and altogether without touching. The 
sunny side of many a steep hill in England receives the sun’s 
rays in summer as perpendicularly as the plains about the 
equator, and such hill-side is not heated like these plains, only 
because the air over it is colder, just as mountain tops, even 
at the equator, owing to the rarified, and therefore, cold air 
around them, remain for ever hooded in snow. In England, 
at the time of the equinoxes, a level plain receives only half 
as rauch of the sun’s light and heat as an equal extent of level 
surface near the equator, and in the short days of winter it 
receives considerably less than a third of its summer allow- 
ance. With respect to the sun as a source of heat, there have 
heen two opinions among philosophers; one class believing 
that the sun is an intensely heated mass, which radiates its 
heat and light around, like a mass of intensely heated iron; 
and another class holding that heat is merely an affection, or 
state of an ethereal fluid, which occupies all space, as sound 
is an affection or motion of air, and that the sun may produce 
the phenomena of light and heat without waste of its tempera- 
ture or substance, as a bell may without waste continue to 
produce sound; holding further, that the sun, below its 
luminous atmosphere, may be habitable even by such as live 
on this earth. Those who take the first view, are awakened 
to the dread contemplation of a universe carrying in itself, if 
its laws remain constant, the seeds of its certain decay, or, at 
least, of great periodical revolutions ; the others may view the 
universe as destined to last nearly unchanged, until a new 
act of the will of its Creator shall again alter or destroy it. 


TIyTERESTING PHENOMENON.—The inhabitants of Crassin- 
yi-Ougol, in the government of Raisan, in Russia, have re- 
cently witnessed an interesting phenomenon. At two o’ciock 
in the-afterndon, a peal of thunder was heard, without any 
flash of lightning having been seen, and whilst the sky was 
perfectly serene. At the same time, and for several minutes, 
a shower of stones fell: of these stones one has been sent to 
the Academy of Sciences at Petersburg. 

IMPROVED SYSTEM OF BORING WELLS.—The king of the 
Netherlands has just granted to an inhabitant of Brussels, 
a patent for a system of boring wells to a great depth, such 
as two or three hundred feet. This system is said to be more 
simple, more expeditious, and consequently less. expensive, 
than that on which the Artesian wells are conducted. 


THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 

Mr. Epiror—In the unavoidable absence of your highly 
talented correspondent C. who, I perceive, has embarked 
for Europe, I beg leave to request your insertion of the 
following communication. Should you deem it worthy of 
publication, you shall hear from me occasionally, and your 
politeness will oblige those who feel interested in the prosperity 
of the drama, and who are anxious to see it properly sup- 
ported and appreciated in this great emporium. Iam aware 
of the difficulty of properly filling the office for which I am a 
candidate ; but what I want in faculty, I will endeavour to sup- 
ply by candour and industry. I pledge myself carefully to 
avoid wantonly wounding ‘the feelings of either author or 
actor, and likewise, offering the incense of adulation at the 
shrine of any individual, however high his reputation, being 
fully convinced that some promising actors have become reck- 
less from unnecessary censure, and more, many more, spoiled 
by extravagant praise. In acknowledging the superior talents 
of your friend ©, I do but echo the opinions of the majority 
of our citizens, whom his excellent theatrical portraits have 
delighted and amused, and by whom they will be read when 
the subjects of some of them shall have passed to that “ bourne 
from whence no traveller returns.” If my efforts should 
make manager and actors more attentive, and the drama more 
popular, my ambition will be satisfied—my end attained. My 
opinions, in many instances, will doubtless be termed singular ; 


but they will be sincere. I shall say precisely what I think ; the 
public is my jury, the theatre my court house, of which, until 
you issue a warrant of supersedeas, I shall act as judge, and 
pass sentence according to dramatic laws without fear or fa- 
vour. A well regulated stage is an ornament to any country ; 
a school for the old, a place of amusement and instruction to 
the young; where the virtues of past ages are made to live 
again. Itisa bright and glorious vision, planting in the breasts 
of the rising generation the noble seeds of patriotism.—As 
a school of oratory alone, waiving its title to the rank of 
a moral instructor, it is a valuable public establishment.— 
There the graces of delivery are careful objects of attention, 
and are cultivated under a combination of aiding circum- 
stances, which no other institution can unite in an equal de- 
gree, If this be so, and that it is, no liberal mind can for a 
moment doubt, the prosperity of the drama is of much impor- 
tance to the well being of a free and enlightened people.— 
Were it possible to force back society to a state of primitive 
barbarism, the first step would be todiscountenarite the orna- 
mental arts. Man would then retrograde tmnti! he finally sub- 
sided into a state of listless torpor, or vicious activity. 

Little novelty has been produced at the Park during the last 
fortnight, (the nights having been principally appropriated to 
the performers’ benefits) with the exception of a new musical 
romance, entitled, ‘Robert, Duke of Normandy,” alias, “ Ro- 
bert the Devil;” a most appalling tissue of nonsense and 
absurdity. Thunder and lightning are mingled with tumble- 
down castles and broken hearts; and, in the end, the hero 
and heroine disappear through a trap-door in admired disor- 
der—a most exquisite device of the author to rid the audience 
of two very dull and uninteresting persons. This was the 
best thing in the piece, and should have been resorted to at 
an earlier period. 

The reign of melo dramas and stars of the sixth and seventh 
magnitude is nearly atan end. ‘The charm dissolves apace.” 


Ishall endeavor to make my next communication more} 


interesting, if this will answer for the present. D. 
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be taught and practised. The greatest attention will, at all 
times, be paid to the moral deportment of the youth. ‘There 
will be two vacations every year ; one in April—and another 
in August. Terms are only two hundred dollars—including 
tuition, board, furniture, washing, firewood, lights; in short 
every eXpense. 

We have been thus particular in exhibiting the details of 
this new Academy, because we feel certain, that it offers pe- 
culiar advantages for instruction in the elementary, practical 


Vermont Classical Seminary.—This institution, situated 
in Castleton, one of the most beautiful and salubrious villages 
in the eastern states, was opened on the twelfth of May last, 
under the superintendence of Professor Lewis C. Beck, and 
Mr. Samuel Foot. The course of ingenctign is artanged in 
five divisions, to wit: =. * ee, are 

1. Chemistry and Natural History. 
2, Mathematics and Natural Philosophy: 
3. Ancient Languages. 


4. Modern Languages. 
5. English Literature. 


Each of these divisions will be under the charge of able 
instructors, and, from our knowledge of Professor Beck’s quali- 
fications, we are induced to form a high estimate of the com- 
petency of his assistants. This gentleman has long since dis- 
tinguished himself by his numerous and valuable contribu- 
tions to the stores of natural and philosophical science, and 
given evidence of an acute and observing mind, of the most 
untiring industry and successful research. His ‘“ Gazetteer of; 
the Western States,” a work, the variety and learning of which 
merited for it a far prouder title, justly gained for him an ele- 
vated rank among the literary and scientific men of our country, 
and this rank his essays on chemistry, natural history, and 
philosophy, which have occasionally appeared in the periodical 
journals of this country, have eminently contributed to main- 
tain. His appointment as instructor in the Rensselaer school, 
andas professor of chemistry in the Medical College of Vermont, 
are decided proofs of the favourable estimation in which his 
talents and learning are held, His private deportment is such 
as willensure to parents the most faithful discharge ofa teacher’s 
duties towards their children, for to his attainments in science 
and experience in the art of instruction, Professor Beck adds 
the most affable and conciliating manners. The buildingerected 
for the accommodation of the school stands onart eminence, and 
commands an extensive view of a beautiful and fertile country. 
It is one hundred and sixty fect in length, and forty in breadth, 
with projections in the centre and extremities, and is three 
stories high. The basement contains a large dining hall, 
kitchens, wash-rooms, domestics’ rooms, &c. On the second 
story are the professors’ room, a laboratory, a chapel, a public 
school-room, four privaterecitation rooms, and fifty dormitories 
about thirteen feet square, exclusive of a closet, all of which 
are provided with stoves, beds, tables, desks, &c. To the 
building is attached a play-ground of about six acres—a part 
of which is devoted to a garden. The recreations of the pupils 
will consist, in the summer, in collecting specimens in botany, 


and popular, as well as the higher branches of education, 
which can be enjoyed but in few other seminaries. And if 
properly encouraged and fostered, a brilliant career of useful- 
ness and reputation will be opened to its founders and super- 
intendants. 

Before closing this article, we must not omit to notice the 
fact, that, at the opening of the Seminary, a very eloquent and 
appropriate discourse was delivered by the Rev. William B. 
Sprague, in which the objects and most successful methods 
of youthful instruction were pointed out in a lucid and ele- 
vated strain of argument. We regret that we have not space 
to notice this address in detail, as its suggestions are generally 
applicable and should be generally known. It has been pub- 
lished and may be had at the Parthenon bookstore. 


Female wages.—The philanthropist has cause to rejoice 
for the increase of attention which is paid to this interesting 
and affecting subject. On a former occasion, the utter inade- 
quacy of the pay received by the moral, industrious, and inde- 
fatigable female labourers from their employers was detailed, 
and the harrowing alternative of a degradation of character, 
or a deplorable state approaching to starvation, was plainly 
pointed out. The naked truth has not failed to reach the 
hearts, and enlist the active sympathies of the humane in our 
principal cities. Measures have been adopted by the most 
influential inha jitants, especially of the sex more nearly 
interested to redeem from poverty and infamy a valuable and 
numerous class of sufferers. The attempt to remedy this 
enormous evil by provident societies and even houses of indus- 
try, although these may effect some good, is altogether idle. 
Prices must be raised. The example has been set in Baiti- 
more and should be speedily followed in all our cities. Happy 
—enviable will be the lot of him who first projected this good, 
when he shall see the object of his benevolence accomplished. 


Water.—We have been very much interested by reading 
the able report of the committee of the common council ap- 
pointed, to take Into consideration the conduct of the Man- 
hattan Water Company. It is made to appear by facts too 
well and too long known, that this body, appointed for pur- 
poses the most important to the health and hourly comforts 
of the people of this city, has failed to accomplish any object 
excepting that of enriching itself. The water they have fur- 
nished was not such as was promised by the terms of the 
charter, neither was it obtained from the sources prescribed 
to them, neither has it been pure or palatable. They have 
also committed repeated nuisances in destroying pavements 
—thus actually imposing burdens on the public, and lastly 
they have withdrawn their fire plugs. All these charges are 
fully substantiated—and are sufficient to destroy the charter 
of the company, and break up an odious and injurious mono- 
poly. Let us hope that the subject may not be allowed to 
rest where it has begun. His honour the Mayor is pledged on, 
the subject of water, and will he not redeem his pledge ? 

Memorial of the Manhattan Gas Light Company.—The 
simple and uncontradicted statements contained in this docuw- 
ment, which is addressed to the honourable the Mayor, Alder- 
men and Commonalty of the city of New-York, fully establish 
the necessity of the adoption of decisive measures on the sub: 
ject of the illumination of our streets and houses. It has 
been rendered sufficiently clear that the company already in 
operation has failed to effect the object for which they were 
incorporated, and, in the secure enjoyment of a monopoly, 
have frequently exacted inordinate charges for very unsatis- 
|factory equivalents. The complaints have been loud and daily 
repeated. Public good requires that the proper authorities 
should interfere, and it is high time the subject was settled, 

The Philadelphia Daily Chronicle—Among the recent 
new exchanges with which we have reason to be gratified, 
that with this valuable journal is not the least. Conducted 
with decorum and sense, diversified by a great variety of mis- 
cellaneous, amusing and instructive matter, it deserves to hold 
a conspicuous rank among the daily newspapers of the United 
States. It adds a pleasing instance to many others of the im- 
proved style and appearance of these important chronicles of 
passing events. 


Miss Sterling.—The concert given by thisinteresting young 


mineralogy, &c:; during the winter, gymnastic exercises will lady, on Tuesday evening, was triumphantly successful. 
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SUNG BY MADAME VESTRIS—COMPOSED BY L. DEVEREAUX:, 


“ 


ALLEGRETTO EB SCHERZANDO. 


Tin-gle, tin-gle, tin-gle, wea-ri-ly they go; 


Tin-gle, tin gle, tin-gle, fain-ter now and slow. Tin-gle, tin-gle, tin-gle, wea-ri-ly they go! 
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Tin - gle, tin-gle, tin-gle, tin-gle, fain-ter now and slow. 


2d—While the music clinking, of the camel’s bell, 
Is my Sadi thinking, of his native dell ? 
Will he soon be greeting, her in lowly vale, 
Whose fond heart is beating, his return to hail? 


Tingle, tingle, tingle, wearily they go; 
Tingle, tingle, tingle, fainter now and slow. 
Tingle, tingle, tingle, wearily they go ; 

Tingle, tingle, tingle, tingle, fainter now and slow 


3d—Now the pitcher bearing, from the fountain bright; 
pon the cheer preparing, with a footstep light ; 
jsten. Abra, listen! dost thou hear them still ? 
Do their trappings glisten, on the distant hill ? 


Tingle, tingle, tingle, weary travel past ; 

Smiles of welcome greeting, safe return at last. 

Tingle, tingle, tingle, weary did they roam ; 
Tingle. tingle, tingle, tingle, swee! their welcome home. 


WARIETIES. 


A WEDDING PRESENT.—A curious mistake, which occurred 
at Paris, has afforded an interesting topic of conversation in the 
salons there. An actress, who is said to be extremely fond of| 
lobsters, was in the habit of accompanying her friend, a titled 
gentleman, for a morning drive, and they generally used to 
alight at the well-known shop of Chevot, where the fair gour- 
mande made choice of her favourite delicacy. The lobster 
was usually tastefully wrapped up in coloured paper, and 
placed in the carriage. On the morning in question; how- 
ever, the lady in her hurry to get to rehearsal, forgot it when 
they got to thevhouse, and it was left in one of the pockets off 
the carriage. The gentleman was engaged to a marriage ball 
in the evening, and, as it is usual upon such occasions to pre- 
sent a nosegay, after leaving his cher amie, he went to pur- 
chase one for the bride. The nosegay was put into the car- 
riage, and in the evening, when the gentleman was driven to 
the house where the ball was to take place, instead of taking 
the nosegay, he unfortunately took the lobster, for, as they 

“were both wrapped up in a similar paper, it was not possible 
to distinguish them. When he entered the room, with his 
‘Supposed fragrant present, all now gaiety, for the guests had 
begun to “trip it on the light fantastic toe,” and he advanced 
towards the lady, who was figuring away in a quadrille, the 
paper was opened, when lo! surprise and horror! it unfolded 


not sweet smelling flowers, but the fatal lobster, which had! 


been forgotten by his fair acquaintance in the morning. The 
room, of course, resounded with the ery of mirth, and the 
gentleman retired, covered with confusion. Many jokes were 


eracked at the unfortunate gentleman’s expense; and it is 


to be hoped that the circumstance will make him more cau- 
tious in future. 


EXTRACTS FROM GODWIN’s NEW NOVEL, CLOUDESLY.— If 


sve are in love we deceive ourselves; we ascribe to the favour- 


ed'she the most unparalleled and superhuman excellencies. 
But if we enter into engagements deliberately and in cool 
blood, we well know that it is a compromise, The creature 
that our exalted imagination has figured to us does not exist 
on the face of the earth. Of those that do exist only a small 
number are accessible to us, or are such as we have the small- 
est chance to win to favour our addresses. We contentedly 
give up some of the qualifications we should have desired in 


the partner of our life, and accept of such as are within our|| 


reach,” 

“The season of jubilee to those by whom a child is truly 
loved, is when he begins to talk. Words of love and endear- 
ment are among the first he utters. How delightful is it to 
them that his tongue should assure them of what they before 
learned only from dumb signs and uncertain gestures! it is 
like the first declaration between a lover and his mistress. 
No, there was nothing doubtful before, but articulated sounds 
are as the seal to the bond, and make assurance doubly sure.” 

“The history of the world in its various climates, the ad- 
vances of mankind from barbarism to civilization, the inroads 
to despotism, the struggles for the profligacy and servility of 
some, and generous elevation of others, with all the varieties 
of human propensities and human character, presented to me 
an immense storehouse of observation and wisdom.” 

“What a dreadful practice is this of duelling, which seems 
to be so deeply rooted in the habits of modern Europe. The 
best and most generous of our race are more exposed to its 
tragical consequences than the ignoble and base. It is said 
to be indispensable to the keeping up the courtesies of polished 
society. In that case, those courtesies are bought at a high 
price. Itis held that no man without the deepest disgrace 
can abstain from the receiving or even the giving a challenge. 
What can be more barbarous than that two men should go in 


jto a mark against the life of a fellow creature for some unin- 


cold blood to stand out as a mark, or even to press forward as 


telligible point of imaginary honour? We all confess this, 
and yet the evil is not remedied! Surely the wit of man 
ought strenuously and unremittingly to be applied to find out 
the cure for so tremendous an evil.” 

A criticism on sty_e.—In the account given by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott of Napoleon’s interment I read as follows :—“ The 
coffin was then let down into the grave, under a discharge of 
three successive volleys of artillery, fifteen pieces of cannon 
firing fifteen guns each.” Here we have three synonymes— 
artillery, cannon, and guns, brought into play in a manner 
which bids complete defiance to Swift’s definition of style, 
“the use of proper words in proper places.” Without advert- 
ing to the novel phrase of “volleys of artillery,” I am ata 
loss to know how a single discharge of artillery produced 
three successive volleys, and not less so to comprehend how 
the cannon fired the guns. With regard to the latter point, 
indeed, the difficulty, like that of the martyred saint who 
walked several miles with his head in his hand, consists en- 
tirely in the first step ; for, if! could understand how one can- 
non could fire one gun once, I should not be surprised at fifteen 
pieces of cannon firing fifteen times fifteen guns ; though the 
puzzle would still remain of a simultaneous discharge of three 
successive volleys from two hundred and twenty five guns, 
As the burial of an Emperor was not likely to be an every 
day occurence at St. Helena, it was a pity that Sir Hudson 
Lowe did not contrive to add one wonder more to this won- 
derful firmg, by making the guns reciprocate the kind offices 
of the cannon.” Globe, 
rn ST 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO A LADY. 
Tho sent her common-place book to the author for acontribution, 


Anp dost thou then request a lay 
From one to thee unknown ? 

One, who without that kindling ray 

Which bright inspiring eyes convey, 
Could never wake a tone ? 

Alas! the heartless lines I trace 
Will have no charms for thee; 

For if Perv’s untutored race 

Had never seen their god’s bright face, 
How cold their prayers would be. 


Tis true that Fame, in brightest dyes 
Her magic pencil dips, / 
‘To paint the mental charms I prize 
Reflected from thy speaking eyes, 
Or warbled from thy lips; 


But, ah! however bright we own 
The portrait all admire, 

The fair original alone 

Could waken feeling’s purest tone, 
From my neglected lyre. 


When thou wouldst catch the dewdrops, shook 
From fancy’s glittermg wing, 

Let thy own hand present the book, 

And with thy own bewitching look 
Inspire the bard to sing. 


STANZAS. 


Though milder skies allure thee hence, 
And smiling native scenes invite, 

Where fancy to thy view presents 
A glowing picture of delight ; 

No flow’ry vales nor verdant scenes 
So sweet a fragrance can impart, 

As friendship’s tender ever-greens 
Nourish’d by memory in the heart. 


tn ours those plants shall ever bloom, 
Freshen’d by tear-drops of regret, 

While one sweet hope will light the gloom, 
The hope that thou wilt not forget. 

But should new friends and joys efface 
The forms of those thou leav’st behind, 

O let the humble lines I trace 
Recall the picture to thy mind. 


POPULAR MORAL TALES. 
— ——— 
THE NEGLECLED WIFE, 
BY A PHYSICIAN, 


‘ Most happy metaphorsis ! in which 
The film of error that did blind my judgment 
And seduced understanding is removed. 
W hat sacrifice of thanks can I return 
Her pious charity ?”.—Massinger. 


Amone the families in the neighbourhood of my residence, 
whom I was in the habit of attending in my professional 
tapacity, was that of Mr. Evelyn, a retired merchant. It con- 
sisted of himself, Mrs, Evelyn, and two daughters, Mary and 
Eliza. The elder of the young ladies, whom this narrative 
particularly concerns, combined with an unusually sound 
understanding and quick perception, an enthusiasm of cha- 
racter and simplicity of heart, which rendered her more inte- 
resting, although she could not have been more amiable, than 
her younger sister. 

“Were Tin need of a heroine for a romance, and were de- 
sirous of clothing her in every attribute of beauty, my recol- 
Jections of Mary Evelyn should furnish me with materials 
for the picture. Even at this remote period, for it is some 
years since I first saw her, her form is floating before my 
mental vision in all its freshness and beauty, as when I beheld 
her before she became a wife. I shall not easily forget her: 
her slender yet exquisitely ieiinid form, her beautifully 
arched eyebrows, her light blue eye, her round and polished 
forehead, her cheek, which nature had tinted so slightly; and 
her smile, too, that would have won a kingdom, are all within 
my mind’s eye in the vividness of their reality. 

Among the aspirants to Mary’s favour, a Mr. Melvin anda 
Mr. Landen were most conspicuous, both as regarded their 
pretensions, and the terms on which they stood with her 
family. 


The former gentleman was of an elegant and commanding 


| figure, master of most of the external accomplishments which 


pertain to gentility, and, withal, possessed that encyclopedical 
description of knowledge, which, embracing a great variety of 
subjects, with little profundity upon any, gave him, in point 
of conversational talent, a great superiority over men of more 
sterling acquirements. He was most assiduous, nay, devoted, 
in his attentions to Miss Evelyn; watching all her looks, and 
anticipating all her wishes, and, froma desire to please, rather 
than any intention of appearing what he was not, conforming 
so closely to her habits in many points, where they were dis- 
similar in their tastes, as almost to deceive himself into a con- 
viction that there was a perfect sympathy between them. 

These advantages and his powers of pleasing, which were 
really of no ordinary cast, coupled with an unblemished re- 
putation, and flattering prospects in life, might well render 
him the object of favour to a woman of more fastidious taste 
than even Mary Evelyn. 

Mr. Landen, although decidedly inferior to Mr. Melvin in 
personal appearance, was nevertheless a very interesting 
young man. His complexion was pale, but his eye was dark 
and penetrating, and his profile I have rarely seen equalled 
for correct beauty; it was a perfect study for an artist. Mr. 
Melvin’s face glowed with the hue of health, and his restless 
blue eye imparted to it a perpetual vivacity. Mr. Landen’s, 
although I have seen it lit up by an animation of which it 
scarcely appeared susceptible, was, in its general expression, 
of a calmer and more quiescent kind than Mr. Melvin’s. 
Although Mr, Landen’s manners were decidedly those of a 
gentleman, and were distinguished by an urbanity which 
could not fail to propitiate all who were acquainted with him, 
the natural thoughtfulness of his disposition rendered him 
less generally observant of those little attentions to which the 
fairer sex conceive themselves, and by acclamation are allow- 
ed, to be entitled. Independently of this, although his admi- 
ration of Miss Evelyn was as ardent as his respect for her 
was deep, he possessed a sensibility of a somewhat morbid 
kind, which rendered the idea of a repulse abhorrent to him, 
and tended to check those advances in which his bolder rival 
anticipated him, 

These circumstances will enable us, without reflecting upon 
the lady’s discernment, to account for the failure of Mr. Lan- 
den’s suit, and the success of Mr. Melvin’s; to whom, with 
the full consent of her family, and amid the congratulations 
of her friends, she was united. 

Mr. Landen had a mind too exalted to be reached by so 
grovelling a passion as envy ; but the blow was too much for 
him, and he left the country shortly after the marriage. 

That Mr. Melvin sought the hand of Mary from motives 
altogether unconnected with any sordid views, was never 
doubted, He saw her the pride and the flower of the circle 
in which she moved; he saw rank and riches suing for her 
favour, and heard every tongue eloquent in her praise; he 
admired her beauty, her accomplishments, and her talents; 
and, in thinking that he loved her, he was not, by thousands, 
the first person who has mistaken the passion by which he 
has been actuated ; and, in an instance like the present, has 
confounded love with an ambition to possess what was coveted 
by so many, and thus to achieve a triumph over his competi- 
tors for the prize. 

Tt may be inquired, who shall presume to judge between a 
man’s actions and his heart, and decide on which of these 
motives has influenced him in such a matter? The test is 
an easy one. Love, if it besincere, having obtained the prize, 
is happy in finding it all that it had imagined of its value. 
Ambition, equally eager in the pursuit, is limitless, and passes 
on from one conquest to another. 

Thus it happened, that, although Mr. Melvin’s vanity was 
gratified in exhibiting the envied attractions of his wife to the 
admiration of his friends, and the gaze of the world, the gra- 
tification ceased with the novelty; and a year had barely 
elapsed, from the time of their union, ere Mrs. Melvin found 
that she had not so much of her husband’s society as she 
possessed in the early days of her marriage; that he went 
out very frequently without her; and, in those parties to 
which she did accompany him, the attentions he was wont to 
devote so exclusively to her, were employed in obtaining the 
favour, and attracting the admiration of others. She was, 
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however, in the course of a few months afterwards, spared 
the mortification of witnessing the transfer of attentions 
which she could not but feel were justly due to her; for he 
seldom or never went out with her; very rarely spent au 
evening at home; and, when he did, the reserve of his man 
ner plainly indicated that it was irksome to him. He would 


| return from his parties at all hours of the night, utterly re- 


gardless of the anxiety his protracted absence would create. 
In fact, his conduct at last assumed the character of cold 
neglect of one of the loveliest and most amiable women in 
creation; and he thus sacrificed to the empty admiration of 
the world, and to worse than idle pleasures, a being who had 
resigned all the world for him. 

When a woman who, in the generous confidence which. 
ever characterizes her love, has intrusted her happiness to one 
with whom she deemed it would be secure, finds that she has 
been betrayed, there is something so terrible and overwhelm- 
ing in the discovery, that language is altogether inadequate 
to the description of her feelings. 

Poor Mary felt the misery of her situation to its full extent ; 
for there were those who took care that she should not con- 
tinue in ignorance of any of her husband’s faults, but enter 
tain a due sense of her injuries. There are some parents, 
who, forgetting that their authority over their child ceases 
with her marriage, and merges in her husband, are per- 
petually interfering im the concerns of her family; and, as 
power which is usurped is usually abused, most generally 
augment domestic disseisions, if they do notoriginate them. 
Mrs. Melvin’s parents were of the number of those “ misera- 
ble comforters,” and were the first to counsel her to upbraid 
her husband for his treatment, and to meet it with mee they 
were pleased to designate a ‘becoming spirit.” 

Out upon such meddlers! The knowledge a woman pos- 
sesses of her husband’s errors beyond what she can correct, 
heaven knows, is superfluous; and thankless is their office 
that would tell her of them. 

Mrs. Melvin did not fail to show a “ becoming spirit” upon 
the occasion; but it was a “spirit of health,” not the “ gob- 
lin damned,” whose name is legion, for it pervades, not one 
family, alas! but many, making a hell where there should be 
heaven, and producing those awful dissensions between them 
whom heaven has joined, by which they forfeit the respect of 
their children, incur the ridicule of the world, and bring 
scandal upon the religion they profess to venerate. 

But Mrs. Melvin needed not to be reminded of her hus- 
band’s errors: she had long known and wept bitterly over 
them. She mourned over the crushed hopes of her young 
heart, and she mourned also for him ; but she knew that the 
voice of upbraiding had few charms to win him back from the 
perilous path into which he had strayed; and that to fill his 
home with complaints was not calculated to make him seek 
it the oftener. She did not, however, trust to the uncertain 
deductions of human reason as a rule of conduct. She looked 
to Him who isa guide and a counsellor in every difficulty, 
and a comforter in every affliction ; and who not only points 
out the path in which we should walk, but supplies us with 
a powerful motive for pursuing it. She had pledged herself at 
His altar to adhere to her husband in sickness; and his was 
indeed a grievous sickness, for it was that of the soul. She 
knew that she could not extricate herself from her situation, 
distressing as it was, without violating the law of her Maker; 
and deeming that a plain indication of His will that she 
should suffer, she needed no other motive for patience. 

But, although all her actions bore the stamp of strong re- 
ligious principle, there was no parade of it. Her virtues w 
unobtrusive ; like the lily, the emblem at once of her be 
and humility, they delighted in the shade, and needed ae i 
stimulus of the world’s gaze to bring them into action. 

Mr. Melvin, among other accomplishments for which his 
society was coveted, possessed an uncommonly fine voice, and 
an exquisite taste for music; talents which, before his mar- 
riage, had, notwithstanding his devotion to Mary, led him 
more into company than was agreeable to her; but she had 
trusted that such a home as she hoped to make his, would 
possess attractions which would wean him from the compa- 
nions of his youthful days. 

But, alas! although the first year had flattered her wit! 
the appearance of success, she found, too early, that society 
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had regained its hold upon him ; and his connexions did not||be effected, degradation and shame, the world’s contumely, 


improve as they extended. What is called gay, is closely 
allied to profligate society. Indeed, if the terms thus applied 


and my self-abhorrence, will follow me to the grave.” 


Mrs. Melvin had not encouraged in her husband the hope |} 


be not synonymous, the transition from the one description of, of obtaining his liberty without good reason, for all her 


company to the other is easy and imperceptible. Although 


~~ he was an illustration of the proverb, “Nemo repente fuit 1 


|property, over which she had any influence, was unreservedly 


{urpissimus,” the gradations of his descent were soon com-|)she retired with him to a cottage which, with a small annuity, 


pleted; and his ruin, which began its career in gaicty, was 
consummated by the race-course and the gaming table. 

The result was, that in about three years after his marriage 
with Miss Evelyn, his affairs becoming embarrassed, and his 
creditors impatient, he was thrown into prison for the debts 
he was unable to meet. The shock, although he might have 
anticipated the event, was a severe one to him. Reflection, 
which may be drowned in the shouts of revelry, or escaped 
from in the whirl of dissipation, is not to be parried in a prison. 
It is there her mirror is held wp to us, and we cannot choose 
but gaze uponit. He looked back upon the latter years of his 
life, and thought of the hours he had squandered among 
companions, and on pursuits, to whose utter worthlessness 
he was now awakened by the bitterest remorse. He well 
knew that not a voice among all those who had flattered him 
in the day of his pride, would awaken an echo in the vaulted 
roof which hung frowning above him: for those whom he 
had once called friends had dropped away from him in his 
adversity like the leaves from a frost-smitten tree, which are 
fresh and full upon its branches at evening, but, when sought 
for in the morning, they are scattered and gone. He looked 
back through the dark vista ef his folly and crimes, on the 
happiness which was once in his power, and he thought of 
the blind infatuation in which he had cast it from him. He 
thought of the name he had lost, and the fortune he had 
wasted, and both were irretrievable. He thought of his wife, 
of his neglected, his injured Mary—of her tears, whose mute 
eloquence had so often pleaded with him in his own behalf— 
of her smile, which should have won him back to virtue; and 
he felt that there was not one being beside himself who 
would thus have 


“ wandered wild and wide 
With euch an angel for his guide.”’ 

Poverty, imprisonment, and the world’s scorn, are all, in 
themselves, endurable afflictions: it is the consciousness of 
having merited them which renders them insupportable, and 
it was this aggravation that had armed each with a double 
sting, and tortured him to madness, 

He was roused from his gloomy meditations by the approach 
of footsteps—his door opened, he looked up, and Mary stood 
before him! , 

It is not easy to describe, nor is it perhaps possible to con- 
ceive, to their full extent, the feelings of a man whose offences 
have placed a gulf between him and those whose presence 
alone could console him, and who, while tortured by the goad- 
ing consciousness of his shame, is surprised by a visit from 


~ one whomeven his basenessand ingratitude could not estrange. 


If it be a friend, how tenaciously does he cling to him as a 
drowning mariner to a plank! but, if it be a woman who has 
thus sought him out in his misery, how does his heart, upon 
which pride would set a guard in the presence of his fellow 
man, gush out in gratitude and tenderness; and with what 
eagerness does he rush to hide his shame in the only bosom 
in the world that does not scorn or hate him, and which even 
the loathsome leprosy of his crimes could not repel from his 
arms! Oh, what a relief must it be to his bursting heart and 
burning brain, though his self upbraidings should flow faster 
than his tears! 

Such were the feelings of Melvin upon meeting his wife in 


prison, for his heart, though lamentably corrupted, was not 
of adamant. 

Mrs. Melvin “ her soul-subduing voice applied,” to moderate 
the ebullitions of his anguish and remorse. ‘ My husbanil,” 
she said, “all is not lost.’ 

“Call me not husband,” said the wretched: man, hastily 
interrupting her. “TI have forfeited every claim to the title. 
Ihave been the willing slave of every unhallowed passion, 


_and the associate of profligates and fools, and you must, you 


cannot but despise me.” 


“Oh, no!” said Mary, “or you had not seen me here. 1 
have mourned for your desertion of a home which you might 
have made happy, and 1 have wept over your aberrations from 
the path which you might have adorned; but, believe me, 1 
ever loved you, and gladly would I become the tenant of this 
dungeon for the remnant of my days, if it would purchase 
back for you the happiness which you have lost; yet it may 
again be yours!’ ¢ 

No,” Melvin replied, “it may not be. Could my liberation 


had been setiled on her by her father. 

Adversity had, however, wrought a change in Mr. Melvin; 
he was no longer what he had been; he turned with disgust 
from his former companions and habits, to her whom he now 
hailed as his guardian angel. He had, indeed, in his prison 
light enough to perceive his danger, but not sufficient to dis- 
cover a way to escape from it. He had begun to look back 
upon his past life with abhorrence and fear—a crisis at which 
despair or a saving repentance awaited him, ‘“ Wo to him,” 
saith the preacher, “that is alone when he falleth!” and 
surely if, while the waters of affliction were gathering around 
him, there had been none to extend the hand of encourage- 
ment when his heart was failing him, the stream had gone 
over his soul, and whelmed it for ever in the gulf of despair. 

Mr. Melvin’s constitution had been materially impaired by 
the irregular life he had led previously to his imprisonment, 
and it was not a year after his release when I was summoned 
to his chambez. 

His illness was severe and lingering, and she who had been 
his comfort in sorrow, was his nurse in sickness; she attend- 
ed him by night and day with the most unwearied assiduity, 
the most endearing tenderness. 

The vigils of the sick-room had indeed blanched her cheek, 
and dimmed the lustre of her eye; but thesmile of her affection 
had lost none of its sweetness, and when she smoothed down 
his pillow or supported his frame, it beamed upon his counte- 
nance as the smile of an angel. 

To him who, in his estimation of woman’s love, typifies its 
constaney by the breeze, and its duration by the flower, I 
would say, “Go to the chamber of sickness or the dungeon 
of the captive, and you shall behold that flower braving the 
bitterest blast of adversity, and perishing only with the object 
to which it clings.” 

But the voice of affection wins not upon the ear of death, 
who had summoned him to his home. He met the stroke 
with fortitude, and expressed a confident hope that, although 
his sins had been many and grievous, He who had given him 
time and grace to repent of them, would remember him in 
His kingdom.” 

Whether his confidence was a well-grounded one, and of 
what avail will be his repentence who, bankrupt in reputation, 
fortune, and friends, flies to his Redeemer as a last resource, 
it may by some be deemed presumptuous to determine. We 
know, however, that the prodigal, abandoned even by the 
companions of his sin and his shame, was forgiven by his 
father, and that they who were willing to enter into the vine- 
yard, even at the eleventh hour, were not rejected. We know, 
also, that it has often pleased God, by sudden calamity, to 
arrest a man in his desolating career of sin, and yet he has 
so mingled mercy with judgment, that the benighted sinner 
‘has been guided to the rock of salvation by the lightnings of 
the wrath which his crimes baye provoked. p 

Notwithstanding the sacrifices which had heen made. by 
Mrs. Melvin, her husband's affairs were so much embarrassed 
atthe time of his death that the furniture of the cottage was 
given up to his creditors: .Other motives than curiosity in- 
duced me to attend the sale, and, having arrived at the house 
some time before it commenced, I wandered through the 
apartments in which the furniture was disposed. 


There is a propensity in our nature to identify things with 
the persons whom we have loved or admired, and which causes 
us to feel regret when they pass into strange hands, In every 
room I beheld something that strikingly reminded me of the 
wniable being whom sorrow and distress had driven from that 
abode. In one room was her harp, the companion of her 
youth, -and the solace of her later years. When I first saw 
her, she was bending over that harp; and often have I sat by 
her side, as it were, spell-bound by strains so thrilling and so 
sweet, a8 almost to suggesta doubt if tho hand that awakened 
them were fashioned of clay, It was sad to think that that 
hand would never wake them again; and I could almost have 
deemed it better that every chord had snapped with its last 
vibration to her touch than have yielded its melodies to the 
hand of another. 

In many of the drawings which adorned the walls I recog- 
nised the pencil of Mary, for its touches were as delicate as 
the hand it obeyed. Among them I observed a miniature of 


herself, which she had painted at Melvin's earnest solicitation, |! 


Her library, too, was destined to be scattered. I 
opened some of the volumes. Her name, written by herself, 
wes in the title pages, and I thought that the hand that ob- 


sacrificed to effect the object; and as soon as he was released jjliterated it could not write a worthier in its place. ‘There 


were flowers, too, which she had planted, and with which 
she loved to decorate her little drawing-room; but they had 
missed her fostering care, and were hanging their heads, while 
some of them, like her own young hopes, were withering in 
the bud, as if they scorned to shed their blossoms at the feet 
of the stranger. A melancholy feeling stole over me as I 
contemplated the scene, and I could not endure to think that 
those things which} by an association of ideas I had almost 
deemed sacred, should be libelled by the awkward praises of 
the hired eulogist of chairs and tables, and become subjects 
of the clamorous contention and of the jests, dull as they 
are coarse, which make up the Babel of an auction room, 

While the auctioneer was pronouncing his exordium, I ob- 
served a tall thin gentleman enter the room, afterwards, 
somewhat to my surprise, compete for every lot that was put 
up for sale with such perseverance and total recklessness of 
cost, that he became the purchaser of each. The portrait of 
Mr. Melvin was among the things exhibited, and, as it was 
painted by an artist of eminence, some sharp contest took 
place, particularly on the part of one person, who appeared 
to derive a gratification from the chagrin evinced by the 
stranger, as he found himself outbidden at every advance by 
the sole remaining competitor. At length I observed a sudden 
flush upon the stranger’s brow, and, in a tone of voice highly 
indicative of impatience, he named a sum which left competi- 
tion altogether behind, and the picture became his. A con- 
test nearly similar in its progress, and altogether so in its issue, 
occurred when the miniature of Mrs. Melvin was produced. 
The stranger, in fact, became the purchaser of every thing 
the house contained, at a price far beyond its value, and the 
premises were gradually cleared of those who came to the sale. 
i lingered almost to the last, and found myself in the room 
alone with the stranger. I looked up, and it was Landen, 
“the ghost of what he was”—‘‘the shadow of a shade.” 

“Doctor,” he said, ‘you may indeed appear surprised at 
meeting me in this house, as well as at the object which has 
led me hither. I heard of poor Melvin’s death, and read in 
tho papers that the furniture of his cottage had been destined 
for sale for the benefit of his creditors. You know the feel- 
ings I entertained for Mary Evelyn. We cannot bestow our 
affection were we please, nor will it come back to us at our 
beck. Her marriage did not blot her out from existence, nor 
her image from my mind. 1 will not say that the feeling 1 
retained for her after that event was love. Let those who 
deal in terms give it what name they please. I know that it 
is such as may be cherished without sin, and owned without 
ablush. The ivy, torn from the object to which it would 
have clung until it withered, may be too deeply rooted to 
perish, though the day of its aspirations be past. The house 
which she has graced with her presence must not be made a 
desert; and I would that when she returns to it she find 
every thing as she left it, and therefore have I done what you 
have witnessed. To-morrow will see me on my way from 
England to visit it no more; and 1 leave to you the arrange- 
ment of the matter in such a way that she may never know 
who has restored to her the furniture of her dwelling. 
tell her that it is her own again, I shall make but one re- 
serve of all my purchases,” added he, taking up the miniature 
and depositing itin his bosom; “having once possessed, 1 
cannot summon the courage to resign it.” 

The arrangement was made in strict conformity to Mr, 
Landen’s directions, and Mrs Melvin ever remained in igno- 
rance of the author of an act, which, while it paid a delicate 
tribute to her feelings and to her worth, afforded a proof, not 
only of the strength, but of the exalted purity of his affection. 

The result of Mr. Landen’s disregard of cost, and determi- 
nation to purchase every article of furniture the house possess- 
ed, was that the amount produced by the sale was more than 
adequate to satisfy the demands of the creditors of Mr. Mel- 
vin; and the annuity, which was settled upon his widow, en- 
abled her to continue to reside at the cottage, which, notwith - 
standing his fav'ts, the m-mory of hor husband had endeared. 


Miss Mrrronb’s RESIDENCE.—A writer ina late English 
periodical thus describes the ‘ Mitford cottage’ It is a pretty 
but fairy spot. You might place it in a band-box on a shelf, 
or hang it like a bird-cage on a tree; it suffices, however, for’ 
the wants and wishes of a descendant of the noble house of. 
Russell.” 


DEFERRED ARTICLES. 


NIBLO’S GARDEN. 


Ovr daily contemporaries have been liberal of their praises 
of this terrestrial paradise (such is the appellation that by 
common consent has been bestowed upon it;) but after all 

- their labours, Niblo’s Garden still remains a shining example 
of the inadequacy of words, which are but empty wind, and 
of types, which, to make the best of them, are but dull-look- 
ing articles, to do justice to such unrivalled splendour and 
beauty as are to be found within its gorgeous walks, and 
among its exquisite decorations. It is a pity that Moore 
the poet, will not again visit our shores; there is no writer, 
that we know of, who could describe Niblo’s Garden of de- 
lights as it ought to be described, except the author of Lalla 
Rookh : how he would luxuriate upon its bowers and tem- 
ples, and shady walks, and glittering lights, and its rich 
music, and its unsurpassable eatables‘ and drinkables, and 
yet more upon the graceful forms and sparkling eyes and 
delicious lips that meet the enraptured gaze, and ruin the 
defenceless hearts of our unhappy bachelors within its charm- 
ed precincts! What pen but Moore’s could do justice to the 
splendours of the principal walk—the alley of the glittering 
arches, the extent of which by the effect of the admirable 
and ingenious optical deception at the one end, and the mag- 
nificent mirror at the other, appears to be without limits ? or, 
to the sea nymphs’ bower ? or to the sweet voices, that night 
after night, pour out such honied words of praise and admi- 
ration, as their lovely owners gaze enraptured on them? We 
think Niblo must be a most enviable man, at least whenever 
it does not rain. Praise is very sweet, no matter where it 
comes from ; but to be praised by every body—by the learned 
and the witty and the lovely—by joyous youth and severe old 
age—by the lovers of beautiful sights and the worshippers of 
harmonious sounds, and the idolaters of good eating and 
drinking—Mr. Niblo, Mr. Niblo, you are a happy man, even 
though your own eyes should enjoy not, and your own ears 
be palled, and dyspepsia should forbid your own gastronomic 
organs to partake of the delights which you are so skilled in 
providing for the appetites of others. 


We do not remember to have seen in any of the papers a 
history of this garden. Within our remembrance it was 
nothing but a square of unoccupied ground, with “not a 
shrub or tree or bit of pleasant green,” within its desolate en- 
closure. Some ten or twelve years since, it was taken posses- 
sion of by a wandering troupe of vagabond’ equestrians and 
rope-dancers, who exhibited fly-flaps and somersets, and 
ground and lofty tumbling, and feats of very equivocal horse- 
manship, for the edification of the enlightened public, and the 
guerdon of sixpence (or perhaps a shilling) per man, that 
being the honorarium, by the disbursement whereof admittance 
might be purchased to the inner side of the envious high 
fence which then, as now, surrounded the vacant lot. In 
those days, we were often a truant school-boy; but alas! not 
often blessed with the possession of the requisite amount of 
mammon to enable us to become a privileged spectator; and 
we well remember the eager curiosity with which we were 
wont to seek for knot-holes and gaping crevices in the cruel 
fence, through which our longing eyes might be regaled with 
the sight of the wonders that were going on within, and the 
nervous state of anxiety into which we were occasionally 

. thrown by the suspicion that we could not but entertain, of 
evil from the hand of some ill-natured money-taker, or prowl- 
ing underling of the troupe, should we be detected in this 
legitimate satisfaction of our curiosity ; and the horrors that 
beset us as we hurried homewards when the performances 
were over, resulting from our unshakable conviction that a 
wholesome flogging awaited us there for the “dallying dear 
delay” of our return from school. In process of time, the 
wandering troupe became a regular company ; a real, perma- 
nent circus was established, and we grew up to the acquisition 
of time and money, and became the master of our own ac- 
tions, so that we might have gazed our fill upon the riders, 
and the jumpers, and the tumblers, without any fear of the 
Keepers or cross-grained guardians. But alas, when the 
power to acquire was attained, the capacity to enjoy was gone; 
and circusses and the deeds that are done within them be- 
came to us as things of no account. Oh the mutability—but 
this is no place or time to moralize, Let us return to Niblo’s 
Garden. 

Years came and passed away, and found us a wanderer in 
foreign and far-off lands ; the pleasant places that had known 
us in happy boyhood knew us no longer ; and the very memo- 
ry of our youthful and beloved haunts grew faint and feeble 
in the collision of active life, and the wear and tear of earnest 
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occupation. We returned to our native land, and the city 
where our youth was past, a man; and for months it was 
our delight to visit once more those old and almost forgotten 
scenes to which we had been so long a stranger, and to try to 
recognise familiar places amid the changes they too had under- 
gone. Among these was the quondam circus, now Niblo’s 
Garden. It had endured the greatest transformation of the 
whole : we entered and found the once waste land, now laid 
out in walks, and blooming with shrubs, and trees, and flow- 
ers; active and careful and attentive waiters were swiftly 
gliding about among crowds of happy faces, where horses had 
pranced and vaulters had run and bounded, and clowns with 
party-coloured caps and grotesque garments had lavished their 
unmeaning grins and coarse practical jokes upon a slender 
company of wondering spectators. 
violins and flutes and horns and beautiful voices, had supplied 


the place of the rattling tambourine: and a creating spirit of | = 


taste and enterprise and order, had converted a den of thieves 
into an enchanted garden of pleasure. Our heart was full, 
and we retired to a shady arbour with a cream, and meditated 
upon the mutations of this most changeable world. 


VIVA LA MUSICA. 

The season of harmony and melody is now drawing to a 
close in that temple of Apollo, the Park theatre. The melliflu- 
ous voices of flutes and clarionets begin to experience the sharp- 
ening effects of heat, and the violins haye become susceptible 
of a flat languor, 
Mr. De Luce is observed to turn a reproachful glance at the 
inflators of wood, giving them note A in a perturbed manner; 


who, in their turn, look gloomily at the “ever angry” men of 
fiddles, whose temper is not proof against the frequent rupture 
Even the human diapason be- 
comes affected by the atmosphere; and art and nature unite 


of strings which takes place. 


in crying “hold, enough.” 


Before we bid a temporary adieu to the professors of this 


charming science, it may not be amiss to cast one retrospective 
glance at the progress of the lyrical drama during the season. 
Three new operas have been produced with success. 


exclusively his own. 
aspirited and matter-of fact version of Scott’s poem. 


chinist could well accomplish. 


of the season. For the standard gems of opera, we have had 


“The Barber of Seville,” ‘The Tempest,” “The Marriage 
of Figaro,” and “ Artaxerxes ;” but Weber’s splendid “Der 


Freyschutz” has been missing. We trust that we shall be 
greeted by its witcheries and almost unearthly music next 
season. Mr. Jones is well calculated for the part of Adolph ; 
but for Caspar, if we exclaim where ? echo answers “ where ?” 
Oberon,” also, the beautiful and classic, but alas, the dying 
effort of Weber, of which the poetry is worthy of the music— 
composed in England, translated into German, and received 
with enthusiasm all over the continent of Europe—why are 
we not to be favoured by its reproduction ?_ Two years have 
elapsed since it was coldly’ reccived at the Park. True; but 
two years have passed over a people rapidly improving in 
taste; and surely we have amateurs enough of the right sort 
to remove such a stain from our musical escutcheon. Before 
we babble about this or the other Italian composer, at least it 
behoves us to know and appreciate the music of our native 
tongue, in which the French, Germans, and Italians set us a 
notable example; and although we witness with pleasure the 
success of new pieces, and the introduction of both Italian 
and French opera in our city, yet we wish to impress upon 
our readers the fact, that we areas yet only partially acquaint- 
ed with the sacred and secular compositions of great masters, 
whose works ought to form the basis of our musical education, 
and the model of our taste. It remains for us now to cast a 
glance at our fair singing birds. During the summer, we un- 
derstand that Madame Feron and Miss George may be heard 
in certain trees in Niblo’s cool retreat. That indefatigable 
person has likewise endeavoured to secure the talents of 
Mrs, Austin ; but it appears the worthy manager of the Park 


The sweet strains of 


Frequently the expressive countenance of 


The 
first, entitled “The Caliph of Bagdad,” has given us an entire 
work of the great master Boieldieu, an acquisition of first- 
rate importance in our musical annals. The second, a pleasing 
operetta in two acts, “Music and Prejudice,” has furnished 
some beautiful melodies, and particularly that called ‘“'The 
Soldier’s Tear,” which has been presented to the public in a 
former number of the Mirror. This piece has likewise placed 
our highly gifted countryman, Placide, in a most favourable 
point of view, and in a line of business which he has made 
The third, is the opera of “ Rokeby,” 
This 
piece has afforded us not only an opportunity of hearing a 
selection of music of the best masters, hitherto unknown to 
an American audience, but has presented us with as brilliant 
a spectacle as the united talents of author, musician, and ma- 
Such have been the novelties 
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has adduced weighty arguments to prove that her exclusive 
services in New-York should be confined to the prima donna- 
ship of the theatre, with the exception of charitable concerts 
and oratorios. We thus lose one of the brightest ornaments 
of Niblo’s aviary ; however, in our satisfaction at discovering 
that the fair vocalist is retained among us for another season, 
and trusting that she may benefit by secession from toil, 
and by salubrious sea-breezes, we cease to regret a tempo- 
rary estrangement. The band at Niblo’s, led by Segura—un- 
questionably the best player in America—is remarkably strong 
in violins ; but the wind instruments are defective, especially 
the horns. Mr. Boyle is the tenor singer, and Rosich is the 
jay of the establishment, with all that bird’s vivacity and imi- 
tative qualities, and with about as much music in his voice. 


eS SESE 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


CURIOUS PREDICTIONS. 

Tuene are several predictionsextant which have threatened 
Mahometanism a long while. Bibliander affirms, “that there 
is a famous prophecy among the Mahometans, which strikes 
a great terror both in men and women, and which says, ‘that 
the empire shall be destroyed by the sword of the Christians.’ 
The prophecy is expressed in the following words, which are 
translated out of Persian into Latin, by Georgievitz: ‘Our 
emperor shall come, shall take the kingdom of the Gentiles, 
shall take the red apple, shall subdue it even unto seven years ; 
if the sword of the Gentiles shall not rise again, he shall reign 
over them twelve years, shall build a house, shall plant a vine- 
yard, shall enclose gardens with a hedge, shall have a son and 
a daughter; after twelve years, the sword of the Christians 
shall rise up, which shall beat back the Turk.’” Sansovin 
published a book in 1570, wherein he affirms, “that there is 
a prediction ‘that the laws of Mahomet shall last no longer 
than a thousand years, and that the empire of the Turks shall 
fall under the fifteenth sultan” He adds, “that Leo the 
philosopher, emperor of Constantinople, has said, in one of his 
books, ‘that a light-haired family, with its competitors, shall 
put all Mahometanism to flight, and shall seize him who is 
possessed of the seven mountains.” The same emperor 
makes mention of a column which was at Constantinople; 
whose inscriptions the patriarch of the place explained, and 
said that they signified “that the Venetians and Museovites 
shall take the city of Constantinople ; and after some disputes, 
they shall choose, with one consent,and crown a Christian empe- 
ror.’ This light-haired family, so fatal to the Mussulmen, puts 
me in mind of a passage of Dr. Spon, which I shall set down. 
‘Of all the Christian princes, there is none, whom the Turk 
fears so much as the great czar of Muscovy ;—and I have 
heard some Greeks say, and among the rest, the Sieur Manno- 
Mannea, a merchant of the city of Arta, a man of wit and 
learning for that country, that there was a prophecy among 


be destroyed by a nation chrysogenos, that is, light-haired 
which cannot be attributed to any but the Muscovites, who 
are almost all light-haired.” There is mentien made of this 
in the “ Miscellaneous Thoughts on Comets,” on occasion of 
I know not what tradition, which is current, “that the fates 
have promised the French the glory of destroying the Turks.’ 
The prophecy of the Abyssinians mentions only a Christian 
king, who shall be born in the north. ‘Mecca, Medina, and 
the other cities of Arabia Felix, shall hereafter be destroyed, 
and the ashes of Mahomet and his priests be dissipated ; and 
that some Christian prince, born in the northern regions, shall 
perform all this, who shall also seize on Egypt and Palestine.” 
It is pretended that a book was written in Arabic concerning 
this prophecy, before the taking of Daniietta, and that this 
book was found by the Christians.  Willichius relates, “ that 
the Turks find in their annals, that the reign of Mahomet 
shall continue until the arrival of the light-haired boys.” Some 
think that this denotes the Swedes; but Antony Torgquato, a 
famous astrologer, applies it to the king of Hungary, —_ Bayle. 


FABLE FROM THE POLISH OF GASZYNSKI, 

Near a dew drop, there fell a tear upon a tomb, whither an 
unhappy female, beautiful as an angel, repaired every morn- 
ing to weep for her lover. As the sun’s golden disk rose 
higher in heaven, his rays fell on the tear and the dew drop, 
but glanced with double brilliancy on the pearl shook from 
the tresses of Aurora. The liquid jewel, proud of its lustre, 
addressed its neighbour ; “ How darest thow appear thus soli- 
tary and lusterless?’ The modest tear made no answer; but 
the zephyr that just then was wantoning near them, paused 
in its flight, brushed down with its wings the glittering dew 
drop, and folding the humble tear of affection in its embrace, 
carried it up toheaven, = > 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE RAMBLER.—-NUMBER TWENTY-FOUR. 


MEN OF GENIUS. 

“Wuar a piece of work is man !’—What a puzzle to his 
species! In the mass of human beings which daily pass be- 
fore our eyes, no two faces are to be found alike, and no two 
people with the same habits, manners, and disposition. True, 
the broad and distinctive features may appear the same in all; 
but every individual has innumerable little traits of character 
and ways of thinking and acting, which mark him with the 
stamp of individuality. This has been the case with all who 
have passed away from the earth, and with all who are on it, 
and it will be with the motley myriads that futurity will in 
due time bring forth; and yet there are many literary croak- 
ers, with hard and costive brains, who are afraid that the 
sources of book-making willbe dried up, and that future poets, 
dramatists, moralists, and satirists, will lack matter whereon 
to exercise their fancies. Let any man look upon the world 
with his eyes and perceptions open, and he will soon be con- 
vinced that there is no prospect of a scarcity of knaves, fools, 
eoxcombs, flirts, pseudo-sentimentalists, meck-misanthropes, 
and other legitimate subjects for scorn or laughter. The most 
common, every-day people, now-a-days, are decidedly geniuses, 
though of a very peculiar genus. 

Among these is the misguided youth, who, on the strength of 
having seen some of his effusions in print, scorns afterwards to 
be linked tosociety like a mere man. He has read that greatmen 
were eccentric, and straightway imagines that eccentricity will 
make. him a great man: he therefore plays all sorts of pranks 
—disturbs sober companies with habits, conversation, and 
actions, totally repugnant to theirs—breaks engagements, and 
neglects honest industry,—but expects all this to be excused 
as the eccentricities of genius. And what are nine-tenths of 
these people? Men who spin wordy poetry, or weak prose 
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between them ‘as amere dream.” He afterwards discovered 
that her heart had been assailed by a young romance-reading, 
rhyme-making, moon-gazing son of the muses; the author of 
certain pieces in some nameless hebdomadal, under the mo- 
dest signature of Apollo Belvedere; which have been pro- 
nounced by the best judges to be altogether superior to, any 
thing that ever before appeared in print. 

It is some consolation, however, for an ordinary human 
being to know, that your great geniuses are not always the 
most prosperous or happy men in the sequel. Iknew a worthy 
cordwainer, whose trade yielded him all the common comforts 
of life; when he unfortunately imagined he was gifted with 
a genius for mechanics. He invented a machine to be used 
as a substitute for cider-mills. A few experimental agricul- 
turists bought up his first. models; and it set the poor fellow 
crazy. He flung his strap and lap-stone out of the window, 
took down the equivocal likeness of a boot and shoe, which 
had long informed those interested where he pursued his use- 
ful Jabours, and degenerated into a poor machine-making, 
beer-drinking, tavern-haunting vagabond ; boring every man 
whom he could secure by the button, with dissertations on 
wheels, screws, pulleys, self-propelling velocepedes, and per- 
petual motion. 

Men of real. genius, as Burns and Byron for instance, are 
often victims to their own inwardly preying feelings, and 
subjects of painful anxiety to their friends; but these pseudo- 
geniuses, which spring up suddenly, like mushrooms, in large 
cities, are great nuisances; and yet, as it is the principle of a 
republican government to let the majority’ rule, the time may 
come, and that soon, when a mere man of sense will be 
ashamed to show his face in society. C. 


compositions, ) and gained a sedipeab for a translation from 
Horace ; and, the following year, a pair of twelve-inch globes, 
for an imaginary tour from London to Edinburgh. 

These little testimonies of his talents were grateful to his 
feelings, and urged him to further efforts; accordingly, we 
find him contributing to the Monthly Mirror, whieh fortu- 
nately procured him the friendship of Mr. Capel Lioft, and 
Mr. Hill, the proprietor of the work. An anecdote is related 
of him, during his connexion with this work, which is highly 
interesting. His modesty prevented him from confiding the 
efforts of his muse to any other criticism than that of his own 
family. They, however, were proud*of the young poet’s ta- 
lents, and would occasionally show portions of his works to 
their friends. ‘The natural envy which genius is sure to ex- 
cite, prevented these pieces from being justly appreciated, and 
Henry was subjected to some ridicule on their account. One 
friend, in particular, was extremely sarcastic on the vccasion, 
and calling on the family one day, while the young poet was 
present, he produced a number of the Monthly Mirror, and di- 
rected Henry’s attention to a poem which it contained, saying, 
“when you can write like this, you may set up for a poet.” 
White cast his eyes over the article, and found it was one of 
his own performances. He informed his friend of the fact; 
and it may well be imagined experienced no small gratification 
in thus disarming the satire of his ungenerous antagonist. 

At the request of Mr. Hill, he was induced, at the close of 
1802, to publish a small volume of poems, with the hope t the i 
the profits might enable him to prosecute his studies at coll 
and qualify him to take holy orders, for which he had a strong 
inclination. He was persuaded to dedicate the work to the 
Countess of Derby, the once fascinating actress Miss Farren, 
to whom he applied; but she returned a refusal, on the ground 
that she never accepted such compliments. Her refusal was, 
however, couched in kind and complimentary language, and 
enclosed two pounds as her subscription. The Duchess of 
Devonshire was next applied to, who, after a deal of trouble, 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 
HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 


in the shape of sonnets and paragraphs, and who in fact have 
not a glimmering of poetic feeling or common sense about 
them; and though they may be laughed at by the few, they 
are looked upon with more consideration by the many than 
if they had never exposed themselves. Let complaining au- 
thors say what they will, the faculty of putting a certain 
quantity of words together which may arrive at the dignity 
of print, is much overrated. The unthinking part of the 
public have a vague, undefined feeling of respect for such a 
person, and treat him with a consideration ten times above 


his merit ; while at the same time they boldly laugh at another| 


who orally makes a fool of himself; as if it were harder or 
more creditable to write nonsense than to talk it.. The mass 
of inane rodomontade, in particular, which is continually 
appearing in respectable periodicals under the head of original 
poetry, is fearful. Not that it isall decidedly bad, but what is 
" perhaps worse—too middling to be laughed at. How easily 
“people are apt to mistake a love of poetry for a capability for 
composing it. Any person om earth can string “twilight 
shade” and ‘silent glade,” or any other rhyming couplets 
together, if they give way to such habits; but to infuse any 
thing like thought, or feeling, or imagination into rhyme, isa 
very different thing indeed. Half of these productions which 
are praised by editors, and their authors invested with a little 
local fame, do not in reality amount to any thing. They are 
generally the production of some decently-educated and weak- 
minded young lady or gentleman, who has been spoiled, by 
flattery, light reading, incipient love, and spending summer 
months in the country; and natural good feelings, which if 
fully developed and properly applied, would be the cause of 
cheerfulness and happiness to their owner, are twisted and 
exaggerated by vain attempts at “original poetry.” The only 
excuse for this is, that now-a-days it is really looked upon as 
discreditable to have neither genius nor pretension to it; and 
pretty ladies toss their heads and regard honest, common- 
sense lovers in a way that is apt to drive any man who wishes 
for a wife, to pistols or poetry—physical or mental suicide, I 
once met a melancholy example of this awkward necessity for 
genius. An acquaintance of mine had fallen in love with a 
fair damsel, possessed of youth, beauty, and sixty thousand 
dollars; and it was understood among their friends that they 
were happy in what poets term “reciprocity of feeling.” The 
important preliminaries having been duly adjusted, the ex- 
pectant bridegroom bought a house for ten thousand dollars, 
and began to look upon himself as pretty comfortably settled 
in the world. 
note from his ‘‘ gentle Desdemona,’ who stated that she found 
it impossible to love him with such a deep love as was described 
in Byron; and requested, as a personal favour, that he would 
Jook upon the tender passages which might have occurred 


Imagine his horror, when he received a brief 


consented, but took no further notice of the author. 

He enclosed a copy of his little work to each of the then 
existing Reviews, stating, in a feeling manner, the disadvan- 
tages under which he was struggling, and requesting a fa- 
vourable and indulgent criticism. The Monthly Review, 
then a leading journal, affected to sympathize with the penury 
and misfortune of the author, but spoke in such illiberal and 
acrimonious terms of the production, as to inflict a wound on 
|| his mind which was never wholly cured. Ample justice was 
subsequently done to his memory, through this very review, 
by the laureate Southey, whose “ Life and Remains of White” 
is justly considered an ornament to British biography. 

He now determined to devote himself to the church. His 
employers agreed to cancel the articles of his apprenticeship, 
and freely gave up the portion of time that remained unex- 
pired, and further exerted themselves in his behalf. The 
difficulties that presented themselves were numerous. At 
length, with the aid of a few friends, he was enabled to enter 
the university of Cambridge; where his intense application 
to study speedily brought on an alarming disease, which at 
length terminated in his death, on Sunday, October 19, 1806, 

A generous tribute to his worth and talents has been paid 
to his memory by a native of this country, Francis Boot, Esq. 
of Boston, who, on a visit to Cambridge, caused a splendid 
monument, executed by Chantry, to be erected in All-Saints’ 
church, Cambridge; and which remains asa striking contrast 
to the apathy and neglect with which the unfortunate poet 
was treated during his life. 
a 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tuer are few men with names inscribed on the imperisha- 
ble records of genius, whose lives present a more melancholy 
subject for reflection, than that of Henry Kirke White. En- 
dowed with poetical talents of the first. description, and posses- 
sing that shrinking modesty and over-refinement of feeling 
which so frequently are the result of a poetical temperament, 
he had to struggle with poverty and obscurity until, in the 
‘language of Byron’s beautiful description of him, 


‘Keen were his pangs, but.keener far to feel ; 

“ He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel; 

‘ While the same plumage that had warmed his nest, 
‘* Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.’’ 


This delightful poet was born in Nottingham, March 
21, 1785. His father wasa tradesman in that city. He early 
discovered a great desire for reading; and, it is said by his 
biographers, that when he was about seven years of age, he 
would creep unperceived into the kitchen, to teach the servant 
to read and write; a practice he continued for some time be- 
fore it was discovered that he had been so laudably employed. 
It was the intention of his father, to bring him up to his own 
business ; but his mother, who was a woman of respectable 
family and superior acquirements, overcame her husband’s 
desire, and made every effort to procure him a good education ; 
and with this intention, and by the request of her friends, she 
opened a ladies’ boarding and day-school at Nottingham, in 
which she succeeded beyond her most sanguine expectations; 
and by these means accomplished her wishes. 

It was, however, at length determined to make him ac- 
quainted with some trade; and as hosiery is the staple manu- 
facture of his native place, he was placed in a stocking-loom, 
at the age of fourteen. This employment was entirely 
uncongenial to his taste, and rendered him truly unhappy : 
his feelings at this period are portrayed in his address to 
Contemplation. 

His mother, who was the repository of all his boyish sorrows, 
was extremely anxious to have him removed to some other 
business; and on his attaining his fifteenth year, had 
|him placed in an attorney’s office: but as no premium 
could be given with him, he was not articled until two years 
afterwards, 

The law was now the chief object of his attention; but 
during his leisure hours he acquired a knowledge of Greek 
and Latin, and also made himself master of many of the mo- 
dern languages. These employments, with the studies of 
chemistry, astronomy, drawing, and music, of which he was 


passionately fond, served as relaxations. from the dry study of 
the law. 


He now became a member of a literary society in Notting- 
ham, where his superior abilities procured him to be elected 
a professor of literature. He wrote occasionally for the 
Monthly Preceptor, (a miscellany of prose and poetical 


Sketches of Public Characters, Drawn from the Living 
andthe Dead. With notices of other matters. By Ignatius 
Loyola Robertson, LL.D. a resident of the United States. 
New-York: E. Bliss. 12mo. pp. 259. 1830. 

[sEconp NoTICE.] 

We open this volume again, and find that it improves upon 
acquaintance. Yet, although the author appears well con- 
versant with his subjects, and has made some sensible remarks 
respecting style, language, &c. he is not himself entirely free 
from carelessness. His book, however, will be deservedly 
popular; and, as it is probable a second edition will be called 
for, we trust it will undergo a careful revision. 


We make room for the following brief sketches of some of 
our favourite poets. There are others, many others, of great 
merit, for whose names we have searched in vain. 

“PercivAL.—Doctor James G. Percival has devoted more 
of his time to poetry, than most of his brothers of the tuneful 
choir. He has written enough to make a very considerable 
volume. His Prometheus, although not so much read as 
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a 
many of his other works, is full of deep philosophy and fine 


poetry. His smaller pieces are in every magazine and news- 
paper in the country. His language is copious, smooth, and 
well chosen. He unites much of the strength of Akenside 
with the sweetness of Kirke White. His elements are all po- 
etical; and if his: whole time were devoted to writing, his 

_ country would be greatly the gainer by it; but the stern ne- 
cessity which binds, and often controls the destiny of the sons 
of song, makes him the supervisor of the works of others, and 
editor of many compilations, when he should be devoted to 
the offspring of his own genius. He is yet young for one of 
so ripe a fame; and much is to be hoped from him in time to 
come. He isso mild, so gentle, and has so little of envy in 
his nature, that those who know him, love him; and he has 
seldom, (a rare occurrence, ) found even an enemy to his muse. 
I do not recollect a single criticism on his works that contained 
any acrimony. 

Bayvant,—This gentleman was educated a lawyer, and has 
been seduced from the hard labours of the profession, by his love 
of letters, to become an editor of a paper, and a general writer. 
His poetry has been greatly praised by those who were the 
best judges of literary merit. He has been more popular with 
scholars than with the great mass of the reading community ; 
yet with them he holds a high rank. He is natural, easy, and 
tasteful, and condenses his thoughts with great power over 
language, by having clear views of his subject. He is de- 

" seriptive when his subject admits of it, but is always master 
oe the philosophy of the heart, without which verse is nothing 
‘ut a dress for moral sentiment and metaphysical reasoning. 

Spracuy.—The muse of Charles Sprague was, like Hoole’s, 
nurtured in a banking-house. He has long been engaged in 
the duties of a bank-officer, and discharged them with the 
most unwearied industry and care; but these arduous labours 


have not repressed his warmth of zeal, or clipt the wings of 


his imagination. Some of his poetry is as solid and pure as 
the precious metals of his vaults. 

Dawes.—This is quite a young man; but has written 
enough, that is beautiful and attractive, to place him in the 
constellation of poets that has lately risen to the view of the 
American people ; a constellation that emits a mild and lovely 
light; but one that has not shone long enough, as yet, for the 
observer to calculate its precise range in the heavens, or. to 
mark the exact magnitude of the different stars that form it. 
Justice, in time, will be done to each and all; for the night 
of ignorance and superstition, in which the streaming meteor 
excited the wonder and fastened the gaze of nations, while 
the harmonious movements of the planets were but little no- 
ticed, has passed away for ever, and every eye is now fixed 
upon the regular, the beautiful, the shining heavenly body, 
whether it 


“t Adorns the eve, or ushers in the morn."’ 

But to come down from the empyrean to which, in contem- 
plating the subject of poetry and its authors, I am often car- 
ried; and to speak plainly of these writers, I think that they 
will not have occasion, in the end, to complain of the discus- 
sions of the public on their respective merits; for there is no 
one person, in this community, as there has been in England, 
at some periods in her history, who was the arbiter elegan- 
tiarwm of the public, and from whose judgments it were in 
vain to appeal. 

Hatrecx.—Halleck has been often before the public, in 
pieces of infinite wit and playfulness. There is a flow and 
‘ease of composition, probably in this, as in most other cases, 
the effect of great labour; for I cannot conceive of ease being 
‘acquired in verse without it, which has distinguished him 
among his brethren. He has gathered up, or suffered some- 
body else, to collect a volume or two of his poems, and has 
not a few still floating in the journals of the day. His playful 
seraps’ are not inferior to Moore’s, which have lately been 
collected by his poetical friends. I name this to show how 
difficult it is to succeed in wit and satire, especially if it as- 
sumes a playful manner. The grave rebuke is easy, but the 
ironical smile is of difficult attainment. It is a powerful and 
dangerous weapon, and is apt to be freely used when the 
possessor is unconscious of its effects; but I do not know that 
Mr. Halleck has used it on any but lawful subjects, and in a 
gentlemanly manner. His hit at the Percys was a fair one. 

Sanps.—Sands is a poet of most exquisite taste. He wrote 
in connexion with his friend Eastburn that beautiful Indian 
tale Yamoyden. It is a fine specimen of poetry. Mr. Sands 
is now quite devoted to letters, in some shape or other. His 
productions often adorn the annuals printed in this country, 
such as the Talisman, Souvenir, &c. Whatever comes from 
his pen has the marks of mind and taste about it. He is now 
engaged in a biographical work of some importance, which 
will, no doubt, receive the justice it demands from his pen. 
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Yamoyden is a poem which has been admired by the lettered 


and tasteful, but has not yet floated into that popular current 
of distinction which it will inevitably, sooner or later find. 
Mr. Sands is a ripe scholar, familiar with all the best speci- 
mens of ancient and modern poetry, and if his muse has a 
fault, it is that of being too fastidious and severe in her cor- 
rections of her own inspirations ; but this is so rare a fault in 
this country, where it must be confessed, you may find more 
genius than taste, that it should be forgiven for its singularity, 

There are many American artists who are rapidly rising in 
the public estimation. Among the few noticed in the work 
before us, we sclect several at random. 

Duntar.—Dunlap has been distinguished as an author, as 
well as a painter. He has figured in biography as well as in 
the drama. He was admired among the scholars ofan age gone 
by, and is honoured by the present, as a man of genius and 
of taste, and it is no’ easy matter to keep up with the march 
of inrprovement at this time. He has reared a monument to 
Brown the novelist, to Cooke the tragedian, and to others of 
less note. May he be rewarded according to his deeds. 

Wier.—B. W. Wier is an historical painter, he spent some 
time in Italy in pursuit of his art, with a most perfect devo- 
tion to it. He is delicate and elaborate in his finishings, and 
every thing from his pencil shows that with the elements of 
a great painter, he has the industry that ensures success. In 
colouring, he imitates the Venetian masters, and the effect is 
often delightful. He is yet young, and the country hasmuch 
to expect from him. 

Inguam.—C. Ingham is a portrait and historical painter ; 
he has made many fine portraits for the exhibition room. His 
colouring is admirable, his finishing finely minute. His female 
heads of taste and fashion, in high dress, have been the admi- 
ration of men of judgment, not only in this city, but in other 
cities, where they could not have been influenced by the social 


and virtuous qualities of the individual. 'The talents of the 
artist could alone have been the foundation of their opinions. 
Cummines.—T. C. Cummings is a miniature painter, and 
possesses a good share of capacity in his line; and it isa 
branch of difficult attainment. His sketches are full of life— 
mind and spirit seem to awake in his most shadowy lines. 
Inmay.—H. Inman, a portrait and historical painter, is a 
great favourite in New-York. He is not more than twenty- 
four or five years old, and yet he has attained to an honour- 
able eminence in his profession. His compositions are bold 
in design, and happy in effect. He never scems to think of a 
difficulty in his art, and seldom does he meet one. His colour- 


|ing is remarkably fine, and all speak of him as full of still 


greater promise, while they are admiring what he has already 
done, ‘This is unforced praise from them, for he has no man- 
agement in eliciting admiration and praise ; it comes from his 
labours alone. 

Duranp.—A. B. Durand isa landscape painter, and would 
be very clever in this branch if his pre-eminent talents as an 
engraver did not put him, as a painter, in the back ground. 
His productions are in every work of standard taste and 
talents published in this country. I have many of his works 
in my mind which are exquisite, but as they are not before 
me, I shall refrain from my criticisms for fear of not doing 
justice to his merits. 


Bznner.—Bennet is one of this gifted society, and uses 
his pencil or his graver as occasion requires with ease and 
talent. 

We conclude our extracts with the following graphic shetch 
of Dr. Mitchill. 

Dr, Mircuitt.—In one of the rooms of the Lyceum are 
several large cases, marked with the name of Doctor Samuel 
L. Mitchill, which is as familiar to you on the other side of 
the Atlantic as with us, on this; for he has received academic 
honours from every literary and scientific institution, I be- 
lieve, of note in the world ; and the doctor himself is less 
understood than any other man living. Some have laughed 
at him as acredulous, rhapsodical lover of learning, but with- 
out much true science, and entirely destitute of judgment and 
common sense. Others, and particulurly those in foreign 
countries, hail him as the most learned man in America; for 
they have received more information from him than from 
others, and it is natural they should suppose that he was 
truly at the head of our savans and literati. The doctor has 
analysed every thing which has been brought forward for 
nearly half a century pasty in matter and mind; and he can- 
not complain if he should now be analyzed himself. In that 
part of his character which assures a man true respect and 
affection from those around him, a kind disposition and a 
benevolent heart, and a life of charitable deeds, the doctor 
has nothing to fear from any scrutiny. But to commence as 
the moral anatomist, upon his capacities, powers and organi- 


zations, it may be said that his memory is wonderful, and he 


has stored up an immense accumulation of facts in every art 

and science, and every incident in history ; not contented 

with this, he never suffers a fact, or circumstance, which he 

has taken pains to treasure in his memory, to be there alone ; 

but he makes a minute of it on paper, and puts that in a 

pigeon-hole, to answer as a voucher to his memory, if that 

should fail him, or be doubted by himself or others. From 

these methods he has obtained advantages over most men, 

in fact, I might say, over any one I ever knew. He has not 

only been industrious in this accumulation of valuable mate: 

rials, but his mind has been active in reasoning upon them. 

He is happy in great quickness of perception, and falls more 
naturally into a train of correct reasoning, than those who 
labour ever so hard for it. He describes with great ease, and 
often most felicitously. If his style is sometimes tainted 
with a little vanity, it bears no marksof arrogance. It is true 
iliat he never fears to meet & subjéct, however novel, and it 
is true, that he seldom touches one without giving it some 
new grace or ornament. He is equally happy in giving 
names as characteristics, A monster of the ocean unknown, 

and of course unnamed by ‘ancients or moderns, some ten 

years ago was caught in our waters ; the doctor saw, dissect- 
ed it, and named it “ the Vampire of the ocean ;” and I chal- 

lenge the lovers of Buffon to produce a more accurate, lively, 

and philosophical description in all that admired author's 
works, than was given of this anomaly. The doctor is called 
credulous ; indeed he is; but his is not the credulity of won- 
dering ignorance, that knowing nothing, believes every thing ; 
whose imagination makes hobgoblins and “ chimeras dire ;” 
and fears the powers of fiends, because he knows’nothing of 
angelic natures. The doctor’s credulity, in all the wonders 
of creation, is like that charged by the noble Festus upon 
Paul—* much learning makes thee mad ;” by which madness 
was meant an unbounded credulity in believing a newly pro- 
mulgated religion, which was to the wise a stumbling block 
and to the Greeks foolishness. ‘The doctor’s credulity arose 
from knowing more than other men. He was acquainted 
with the laws of nature, and knew not where to fix her 
bounds. He saw that she was carrying on innumerable pro- 
cesses, in an immense laboratory, and could not say. what she 
might not produce next. If he who knows but little is eredu- 
lous, he who knows much is more so. About forty years 
since, a wise father, whose son had been in India, heard his 
accounts of certain religionists of that country, suspending 
themselves with hooks thrust through the flesh or the ribs, 
and swinging for hours in the air, ‘‘My dear son, I believe 
your narrative fully, because you have been taught to tell the 
truth ; but do not repeat the story, for others will not believe 
you ; it is too much for them -to credit; wait a while, and 
others will tell the tale, and you may confirm it ; I will assure 
you it is dangerous to be a discoverer ;” and the friends of 
Fulton begged of him not to persist in his speculations on the 
use of steam engines. Such credulity as Dr. Mitchill pos- 
sesses, has been the promoter of all that is useful in the arts 
and sciences. Tecumseh said to an Indian agent, “ You 
tell me that you know how many steps it is round this earth, 
and you never crossed the mountains! Tell me who is the 
mother of all the rivers ; how deep is the sea; and when the 
sun will grow old, and die, like my forefathers; I will.then 
believe that you can tell me how long my arms must be to 
embrace my mother earth.” The agent replied, “Ican tell 
you when yon moon shall hide her head, and become dark ; 
and you will see the darkness come on; and al! yon tribes 
shall see it also,” The wondering savage seized the thought, 
and bought the secret; foretold the eclipse to his followers ; 
this increased their confidence in him; the eclipse happened; 
his fame was established; and he threatened the agent and 
astronomer, from whom he obtained the secret, with death, 
if he was not out of his reach forthwith. ‘The moral is at 
hand; many a one has availed himself of the doctor’s infor- 

mation, calculations, and conjectures, and tried to hide his 
own ignorance in abusing the source from whence his know- 
ledge Howed. There is a vanity, however, in human nature, 

which the good doctor has a share of; that is, a desire of hav- 

ing a reputation for knowing almost all things; yet it must 

be confessed, that the doctor’s manner is modest enough. 

The doctor has been charged with enthusiasm. He is en- 
thusiastic; but. it is that ardour.of mind that wishes to raise 
the standard of knowledge above what it is in this country, 
whieh is, indeed, a pardonable enthusiasm, Nothing good 
or great was ever achieved without it. It is the “ divine in- 
flation” which swells the bosoms of the gods of knowledge, 


when they labour for the sons of men. 
The doctor is not only eredulous, ingitisitive, enthusias- 
tic, but ambitious. He wishes this country to be the first on 


earth, and himself the first man in the country, This is fair; 
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and if he fails in either, after having made the struggle tol 
bring about his wishes, who will-say that the attempt was not 
a noble one? Give us more such ambitious men as Sir 
Humphrey Davy, such credulous ones as Columbus and Ful- 
ton, and you may cover them with the names of enthusiasts, 
dupes, insane men, and every other epithet that ignorance 
and dulness can pick up, or mouth, after some disappointed 
rival has once spoken it. 

There is another sin the doctor has long been guilty of; 
and that is, the sin of perseverance in attempting to enlighten 
mankind, after sciolists and fops have satirized him for at- 
tempting tomake them wise. This isa “ grievous offence,” 
and one that can never be forgiven, while envy has so much 
sway among men. 

If any one denies the doctor taste and science, Iet him go 
and view his cabinet of curiosities, and see the order and 
beauty of his arrangement. Every thing in its place, from 
the butterfly and humming-bird, caught on the summer 
flower, to the tooth of the mastodon, the horns of the elk, and 
the brick, coming all the way from Babylon, to the meteoric 
stone coming from heaven knows where, and then ask him if 
there is not taste, science, skill, patience, and much that 
should make a great philosopher in Dy. Mitchill’s cabinet. 


American Anecdotes. Original and Select. By an Ameri- 
can, Boston: Putnam & Hunt, 1830. 

We have just received the first volume of this work. It isa 
large duodecimo, containing about three hundred pages, print- 
ed on fine paper, with a clear impression, and forms a very 
fair specimen of typography. The remaining volume is yet 
in press, but is soon to be published. Though most of the 
anecdotes were familiar to us, yet the reperusal has afforded 
us no little amusement, and the editor has our best wishes for 
the success of his undertaking. He merits the thanks of his 
countrymen for having snatched so many honourable memo- 
rials of their ancestors from the perishable records of a news- 
paper column, and presented them in so agreeable and endur- 
ing a form. But we cannot better notice his labours than by 
the use of his own words : 

“Tt is believed, that this collection of anecdotes will be found 
peculiarly interesting, as many of them relate to that pertion 
of American history, and to those distinguished men for ever 
dear to the virtuous and patriotic bosom. Whatever tends to 
illustrate the principles, and to display the characters of those 
who achieved our revolution, will be read with pleasure, as 
long as the love of country shall animate the breast. 

“The editor has employed the leisure hours of an active 
life in collecting what he has here thrown together. It has 
been his aim tocombine instruction with amusement; nothing 
has been admitted into the work calculated to create a feeling 
of irreverence for any of the social or christian sympathies of 
our nature, and although the compiler lays no claim to origi- 
nality of diction, care has been taken to suit the language, as 
well as the sentiments, to the most fastidious taste.” 


Paul Clifford. By the author of Pelham, the Disowned, and 
Devereux. Two vols, 12mo. New-York: J. & J. Harper. 
1830. 
We copy a notice of this “Pelham novel’ from the racy 

pen of that distinguished scholar the editor of the National 
Gazette. Weare induced to this by the consideration that the 
indiscriminating praise with which the productions of Bulwer 
have been noticed, even by one of our own correspondents, 
may receive some check—their tendency being, upon weak 
minds, precisely such as is ably pointed out by the Philadel- 
phia critic. ‘ 

“ We have found leisure to read with attention the new Pel- 
ham novel, as it is called, (Paul Clifford) and we did the same 
with Godwin’s Cloudesley. The impression left is that of a 
sacrifice of time by the perusal—but the celebrity of authors 
forms a temptation, and with journalists, creates almost a 
necessity to become acquainted with their fresh productions. 
"Che week before the last we caused a chapter of Cloudesley 
to be copied—the best, we think, of the work—in regard to 
which we may say, generally, that it is trite in its story—that 
it might be reduced to one-half its size with advantage, owing 
to great diffusion of style and repetition of thought ; but that 
it contains eloquent passages, some striking and just views of 
human nature, vigorous and nice delineations of character, 
and cogent moral lessons. 


‘“Phis morning we furnish a chapter from Paul Clifford, a 
lively, graphic narrative of a road robbery, which is a proper 
illustration of the cast of the book. The hero of this techni- 
cal tale of roguery, or strange political allegory, is a gifted, 
magnanimous, daring, philosophical, sentimental, love-sick, 


fortunate highwayman, a predatory Apollo, who wins the heart 


and finally the hand and fortune, of a high-born, beautiful, 
delicate, refined, exquisite, country heiress. His gang are 
meant to represent members of the present British cabinet, 
and several of the most famous legal, political, or patrician 
characters; and their jolly patron and landlord shadows out 
no less a personage than King George IV. The work is a 
curious medley, replete with satirical allusions and comments, 
which few American readers will at once comprehend. It 
has peculiar merits and faults, but we should not readily dis- 
cover in it the hand of the author of Devereux. The scenes 
and the dialogues of the greater part of the two volumes are 
those of low and criminal life ; the language requires a glossary, 
like Grose’s Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue,” a col- 
lection of slang phrases, otherwise, Tyburn flash or cant, or St. 
Giles’s Greek. The thieves, house-breakers, pick-pockets, and 
tippling landladies, utter coarse jokes and paltry puns without 
number; their diction and actions are characteristic, while 
they descant upon the vices of government and rulers, and 
the perversions and oppressions of the social system. There 
is much radical declamation and discontent; human nature 
and condition are almost universally exhibited in the most 
odious light ; the villains of the patrician order are monsters ; 
the “common cursitors,” or vagabonds and trulls, have their 
redeeming virtues and blandishments: the comrades of the 
Apollo shine like Macheaths, Wilds, and Robin Hoods. 

“ As far as moral or immoral design can be imputed to the 
author, we should infer that he meant to vilify all political 
and social institutions, and mankind and womankind ; and to 
compound a book which should, as Schiller’s play is said to 
have done, multiply the race of public robbers, and cause 
young ladies to long after them for lovers and husbands. It 
cannot be denied that he has pursued these ends with a cer- 
tain ability, and in a way fitted to awaken more or less interest 
in his pages; but, nevertheless, he has introduced so much 
hyperbole, caricature, ribaldry, wild and improbable fiction, 
mawkish sentimentality, horrid guilt, spurious philosophy— 
that a reader who reflects and analyzes, may be surprised at 
the lavish and broad panegyric which has been bestowed on 
the farrago. Doubtless, Paul Clifford is not without occasional 
eloquence, deep or plausible satire, and descriptive or imagina- 
tive power, so styled, in several of the chapters; in conceding, 
however, such merits, we must state formally the opinion 
couched in our antecedent remarks—that it is a secondary 


|| performance, of bad tendencies, which, we trust, will not be 


imitated either by Mr. Bulwer himself, or the servile pecus. 
We have not room for an abstract of his extravagant plot, 
ending with the flight of the convict hero and the devoted 
inamorata to these United States, where they spend the re- 
mainder of their days in the utmost honour and felicity. We 
think that the British nobles, including the royal family, must 
now take the alarm when they see themselves drawn, in the 
popular novels, in the guise of plunderers and blackguards, 
adepts and models of the Flash Academy. This liberty or 
licence is carried further in Paul Clifford than in any book of 
similar nature and repute which has ever fallen into our hands. 
The ministers and the judges may tremble the more, when 
they advert to the measure in which romances and tales have 
supplanted all other literary productions, to the extent in 
which the manufacture is diffused and the avidity with which 
it is sought. On this important head there are pertinent sug- 
gestions in the dedicatory epistle of the renowned E. L. B., 
who well understands his game.” 


Camden, a Tale of the South. Two vols. 12mo. Philadel- 
phia: Carey & Lea. 1830. 

The author of this story, connected with events of the 
revolutionary war occurring in South Carolina, and with 
Gates’ defeat by Cornwallis, has wisely foreseen that it 
was hopeless for him to supersede Cooper in national tales.— 
The very mention of the successful novelist’s name, in his 
lame and halting preface, is calculated to ensure his work a 
very indifferent reception. One fault must be pointed out 
which stares the reader in every page, and is altogether un- 
pardonable, the reiteration of the most profane curses, and 
shameful violation of the third commandment. 


é 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Endof the volume.--The present number completes the se- 
venth volume of the New-York Mirror. If during the period of 
our editorial existence our trials have been numerous and vex- 
atious, our labours unceasing, and frequently obnoxious to the 


| most wilful misrepresentation ; if pompous vanity and conceited 


affectation have sometimes sneered upon our efforts, and at- 
tempted to rob our industry of its fair reward; if envy, jea- 
lousy,.and malice have frequently assailed us in our progress, 
and sought to dampen our zeal by enshrouding us in the 
dark gloom of their shadow ; if we have been beset by diffi- 
culties and anxieties which only perseverance the most inde- 
fatigable could have overcome—we are, nevertheless, proud 
at the close of our probation thus far, that success not often 
experienced in the history of periodicals in this country, has 


Death of Ugolina,a Tragedy. By W Featherstonhaugh. 
Philadelphia: Carey and Lea. 1830. 

Mr. F. should have remained satisfied with the laurels he 

won by his accurate and spirited translation of Cicero. As 


a writer of tragedies, we fear he is doomed to no very envia- 
ble fame. Mr. F. has mistaken measured prose, however 
bombastic and fustian-like, for the dignity of verse—and this 


is all sufficient, to enumerate no other fault, to render his at- 
tempt abortive. 


slowly, but surely waited upon our footsteps, and is now secured 
tous by the liberai, continued, and substantial patronage of an 
enlightened community. Animated by the fair prospect which 
opens to our anticipations, we shall go on as we have begun, 
untiring in our exertions to render this miscellany a useful, 
instructive, diversified, and entertaining repository of elegant 
literature and the arts. 


& 
Fourth of July.—To-morrow’s sun will smile upon the 


fifty-fourth anniversary of our country’s independence; and 
grateful should all her sons be who live to witness her 

ing prosperity and increase among the great and po 
nations of the earth. Peace on her borders; plenty withir 
her boundless domains ; health, moral improvement, civil and 
religious liberty and political security; intellectual activity, 
ceaseless and boundless—these are blessings not vouchsafed 
to all people, and yet these do we enjay in their utmost fulness 
notwithstanding the faint lamentations of factionists and dis- 
organizers. On the fifth—the fourth being the Sabbath— 
the cannon’s roar and the shouts of the multitude, the peal of 
bells and the light of bonfires, the devout man’s prayer and 
the innocent child’s hilarity, will all attest to the glorious 
reality. And shall we, led away by a superficial and cold 
philosophy, desire to put a stop to the expression of such re- 
joicings, to the celebration, in short, by these outward exhi- 
bitions of gladness, of the proudest day on the calendars of 
human history? Shall we join with the ascetic who advise 
the ordinary occupations of life to be continued, and trust 
for the only necessary sensation of joy on such an occasion, 
to the inward operations of the mind? Such a method might 
answer wellin the inhabitants of other planets than this, 
who are pure abstractions of the intellect, without feeling, 
passion, or imagination. Man, whether fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, has these qualities of sensation and action; these 
living impulses which require outward demonstrations and 
embodyings for the exercise of bis spirit. Remove these from 
him, and he becomes a lifeless clod, incapable of a magnani- 
mous, or generous, or patriotic act. But, it is asked, is it 
necessary for an enlightened citizen of free America to become 
intoxicated at the booths, to waste his money, and to shout 
himself hoarse in order that he may eyince to the world 
that he duly appreciates the blessings he enjoys? Such 
are the silly extremes to which they who would abolish all 
festivity on the fourth of July are reduced, and to which all 
radical reformers must be reduced, who would mould man 
anew in their own plastic conceits, and give him a nature most 
akin to their own. We donot advocate excesses at any time, 
least of all on the day sacred to the recollection of the glorious 
event which made us what we are—free, independent, moral, 
and enlightened; sacred, too, to the hallowed memory of those 
illustrious patriots, who, by their energy of mind and bravery 
of heart, had the firmness to assert the rights f man against 
his proud oppressors; and, having asserted them, dared to 
undergo labour and privation, reproach and contumely, sacri- 
fice of blood, of wealth, of all that was dear to them on earth, 
that they might secure their possession to us. They cele- 
brated the success and triumph of their country, and no dis- 
grace marked their festivals. Why should it ours? Jt does 
not. Itis not the conduct of a few dozen vagabonds who 
wallow in the mire of debauch daily, but only render them- 
selves more conspicuous on any public occasion, that is to re- 
present the behaviour, moral and decorous, and proverbially 
grave, even in the hour of rejoicing, of the American nation. 
The very charge is absurd, and is only made to swell out an 
annual paragraph for finical moralists, ent 
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THE OLD HOUSE IN BROAD-STREET. 

Wirnovr advancing any claims to the honourable _profes- 
sion of an antiquary, either local or general, we still feel it a 
duty, as a “ faithful chronicler of the times,” to snatch from 
the insatiable grasp of oblivion such fast-fading objects as may 
be interesting to posterity. Ina few more fleeting years not 
a single vestige of the original city of New-Amsterdam will 
remain! The peculiar style of architecture which characterized 
the earliest edifices erected on this island, will be unknown 
tothe next generation, except through the medium of history 
and tradition. We have, therefore, resolved to secure correct 
views of the few that are yet left standing, like “tottering 
monuments of good old times,” and consign them to the safe 
keeping of the New-York Mirror; which will, if our wishes 
be verified, reflect their venerable images down the long vista 
of distant futurity to the latest posterity. 

It is well known that the first settlers of this island were 
emigrants from Amsterdam, in Hollands and it is reasonable 
to suppose that they brought with them, to the New World, 
the same manners, customs, and opinions that prevailed in 
the land of their nativity. The fashion of their apparel, and 
the form of their dwellings, in particular, are understood to 
have been fac similes of such as they had“ been familiar with 
in Holland, where gable-fronts, leaden-windows, and sharp- 
pointed roofs, are characteristic features of both city and village 
—of the stadtholder’s palace, the burgomaster’s mansion, and 
the peasant’s hut. 

The cottage style, however, was generally adopted by the 
founders of the goodly city of New-Amsterdam ; and most of 
their buildings consisted of a single story, independent of the 
sharp-angled roof before mentioned. It is true that some of 
the more wealthy could boast of a second story, and a few of 
the higher classes even of a third; but these latter were con- 
sidered as palaces among the humbler edifices of the common- 
alty. The walls of these buildings were constructed of small 

nd yellow bricks, called clinkers, imported for the pur- 
: olland, serving as ballast for the ships which con 
ross the Atlantic. The lime used by the builders 
yster-shells, with which the bay and rivers, at 
nded; and this mortar is now found, after a 
*two hundred years, to be harder than the bricks 

In many instances, however, the houses were 
if wood, with a brick front next the street—a 
ding which still prevails in some parts of this 


the owners wish to make show at little expense. 


In those days, however, whatever might have been the 
materials or dimensions of the edifice, its gable-end always 
faced on the street, and generally terminated in battlements, 
which resembled two opposing flights of stairs, starting at the 
eves on each side of the front, ascending with the angle of the 
roof, and meeting at a little brick turret, which surmounted 
its apex, and was commonly ornamented with a weathercock 


or vane to indicate the course of the wind. 

~ The acute angle of the tiled roof was happily calculated to 
avert the danger to which buildings of a different shape would 
have been exposed from the heavy falls of snow which were 
tprevalent at that early period. On the gable-front, so often 
mentioned, were displayed four large iron figures, designating 
the year in which the building was erected, and at the same 
time serving the purpose of what modern builders call anchors, 
irons which, secure the walls to the floor-timbers. 

As regards the interior of fhicse buildings, the stories were; 
low, and the apartments seldom ceiled over head; but massy 
oak beams, either whitewashed with lime, or highly polished 
by frequent applications of the scrubbing- brush, gave strong 
indications of strength and durability. 'The windows were 
composed of three distinct sashes; two of them hung on 
hinges, and opening on the inside, like little folding doors; 
while the third, of more narrow dimensions, was fixed hori- 
zontally across the top, where it remained stationary. The 
glass, which was cut into small panes of about two inches 
by four, was set in lead. Few specimens, however, of this 
style of glazing can now be found in the city, as the windows of 
the ancient Dutch houses have all been modernized, by which 
a principal feature in the real Knickerbocker style of architec- 
ture has become extinct. The windows were usually secured 
by outside shutters, which were hung by hinges at the bottom, 
and every morning let down to a horizontal position, thus 
forming a convenient platform for the display of such articles 
as were offered for sale by the occupant. The fire-places 
were surrounded with blue and white tiles, on which were 
rude pictures insended to illustrate some important scripture 
narratives, or thesinost striking incid@ats im Asoy?s fables. 
Here “Tobit and his dog figured to great advantage, Haman 
swung conspicuously on his gibbet, and Jonah appeared most 
manfully bouncing out of the whale, like harlequin through 
a barrel of fire.” 

The ascent to the second floor was by a spiral staircase, 
either directly behind the street door, or else behind the back 
door. In the language of Washington Irving, (from whom 
we have quoted above) “the house was always furnished with 
abundance of large doors and small windows on every floor.” 
The entrance most used, however, was a side door, opening 
from the yard or alley, which was secured bya gate. “The 
front door,” says the facetious writer just mentioned, ‘‘ was 
never opened except on marriages, funerals, new-year’s days, 
the festival of St. Nicholas, or some such great occasion. It 
was ornamented with a gorgeous brass knocker curiously 
wrought, sometimes in the devise of a dog. , and sometimes of 
a lion’s head, and was daily burnished with such religious 
zeal, that it was oftentimes worn out by the very precautions 
taken for its preservation.” i% 

The above engraving, which has elicited these remarks, 
represents a building still standing on the east side of Broad- 
street, No 41, now occupied asa grocery by Mr. H, N. Ferris, 
Of its history we know nothing, except that it is a hundred 
and thirty-two years old, and is one of the few, in that 
neighbourhood, which escaped the great conflagration of 1776. 
But whether it-was erected by a Stuyvesant, a Hardenbrook, 
a Schermerhorn, a Roosevelt, or a Kipp, er by one of the 
numerous Vans of that period, tradition does not inform us. 
Neither are we able to gratify the reader’s curiosity so far as 
to enumerate the various uses and purposes to which this 
venerable edifice has been successively devoted. ‘Could its 
old walls tell tales,” there is no knowing what heart-thrilling 
secrets of “love and murder? might be collected by a good 
stenographer. As it is, however, it must suffice that its pre- 
sent occupant is a good citizen, who “ keepsconstantly on hand 
a general assortinent of first-rate groceries, cheap for cash.” 
Mr. Ferris rents the premises, we understand, from the heirs 
of a Mr. Quick, who is guick no more, being now numbered 


among the dead, A 


» 


and be amused as we have been. 


As above intimated, it was deemed a duty, (before the foot- 
steps of time had rendered the design impracticable) to rescue 


from opie few memorials of the architectural taste of 
our Dutch antestors, a race eminent for that personal neatness 


and domestic cleanliness which characterize many of their 
direct descendants. And if the latter excel them in the ad- 

vantages of superior education, and a more enlightened 
system of policy, may they also emulate their pie virtues 
of frugality, probity, and piety. ” 

Three or four subjects of a similar description with the 
above, will appear in the Mirrorin regular succession. In 
the mean time, we trust that the reader will not be displeased 
if we conclude this article with the following appropriate ex- 
tract from Knickerbocker’s History of New-York : 

“ As to the family, they always entered in at the gate, and 
most generally lived in the kitchen. To have seen a numerous 

usehold assembled around the fire, one would have imagin- 
ed that he was transported back to those happy days of pri- 
meval simplicity which float before our imaginations like 
golden visions. The fire-place was truly of a patriarchal 
magnitude, where the whole family, old and young, master 
and servant, black and white, nay, even the very cat and dog 
enjoyed a community of privilege, and had each a right to a 
corner. Here the old burgher would sit in perfect silence, 
puffing his pipe, looking in the fire with half-shut eyes, and 
thinking of nothing for hours together; the goede vrowww, on 
the opposite side, would employ herself diligently in spinning 
yarn or knitting stockings. ‘The young folks would crowd 
around the hearth, listening with breathless attention to some 
old crone of a negro, who was the oracle of the family, and 
who, perched like a raven in a corner of the chimney, would 
croak forth, for a long winter afternoon, a string of ior 
stories about New-England witches, grisly ghosts, horses 
without heads, hair-breadth escapes, and bloody encounters 
among the Indians.” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Poetical Sketch Book. Including a third edition of Australia. 
By Thomas K. Hervey. London: 12mo. 1 vol. pp. 236. 


Tue London press teems with a.class of publications which 
are by no. means common with us. We refer to the collec- 
tions of light articles in the various walks of literature® and 
which are so eagerly sought after by those who prefer dally- 
ing an hour with the lyrist or the essayist, to the graver com- 
munion with the historian or the classic. There is a pleasing 
variety in the works we speak of calculated for all ‘‘ moods 
of the mind.” Passion and pathos, feeling and fancy* are 
invoked by turns, and he must indeed be among his “ mis- 
anthropic hours,” who cannot find somewhat ‘i’ the vein.” 

There is something too in the manner, as well as the mat- 
ter, of these exhalations (we mean to be poetical in the use of 
the word, good reader) from the hot-beds of the London press, 
that is, wonderfully taking to the eye, and pleasing to the 
fancy ofithe epicuréan in literature. One takes up a work of 
this kind, wi eautifully engraved vignette and title— 
and its jet bl letters, reposing gracefully upon the hot- 
pressed and silky paper—with the true relish of the gour- 
mand; and from the first application of the ivory folder, until 
the ‘finis” page is turned, there is a delicious languor upon 
the mind. Whether it is the poetry or sentiment—the de- 
lightful sensation of the soft, low, whispering breeze, gently 
insinuating itself through the Venetian lattice—an atmosphere 
of elysium in these caloric days—or the exquisite flavour of 
that last flask of claret, still lingering upon the lip—one knows 
not#thle book isclosed—thé left foot rests upon the ottoman— 
the exclamation “beatitiful !” escapes one ere one is aware 
exactly to what it is applied. 

A work of the class referred to, and the sight of which has 
led us thus strangely from our usual vein of sober prose, lies 
open upon our table. It isa collection of poems by one of the 
most fashionable of the numerous poets who enlighten the 
English metropolis at the present day. Many of the pieces 
have appeared in the English annuals, and of course were 
transplanted thence into- our periodicals, Some are very 
pretty—a few beautiful—and all are above the mediocre grade 
We cannot say to you, gentle reader, buy the ‘book, 
It has not been republished 
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of lyrics. 
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«gery in the following : 
was Cleopatra,” and’ ate illtistrative of a picture by Danby of 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. — 


ca 


in this country—but we will give you a “taste of its quality” 
in a few extracts. 

There is great richness of language, and splendour of ima- 
stanzas, ‘They are from a poem entitled 


the Egyptian queen embarking on the Cyndus, 


Flutes in the sunny air! 
And harps in the porphyry halls! 
And a low, deep hum, like a people’s prayer, 
With its heart-breathed swells and falls ! 
And an echo, like the desert’s call, 
Flung back to the shouting shores! 
And the river’s ripple, heard through all, 
- As it plays with the silver oars! 
The sky is a gleam of gold! 
And the amber breezes float, 
Like thoughts to be dreamed of—but never told, 
Around the dancing boat! 


She has stepped on the burning sand! 
And the thousand tongues are mute! 

And the Syrian strikes, with a trembling hand, 
The strings of his gilded lute! ; 

And the A&thiop’s heart throbs loud and high, 
Beneath his white symar, 

And the Lybian kneels, as he meets her eye, 
Like the flash of an eastern star! 

The gales may not be heard, _ 
Yetthe silken streamers quiver, : 

And the vessel shoots—like a bright-plumed bird— 
Away—down the golden river ! 


Away by the lofty mount! 
And away by the lonely shore! 

And away by the gushing of many a fount, ay 
Where fountains gush no more! 

Oh! for some warning vision, there, 
Some voice that should have spoken 

Of climes to be laid waste and bare, 
And glad, young spirits broken! 

Of waters dried away, 
And hope and beauty blasted! 

That scenes so fair, and hearts so gay, 
Should be so early wasted! 


There is a touch of feeling in the following lines which 
we are sure will recommend them to our fair readers— 


I think on thee, in the night, 
When all beside is still, . 

And the moon comes out, with her pale, sad light, 
To sit on the lonely hill! 

When the stars are all like dreams, 
And the breezes all like sighs, 

And there comes a voice from the far-off streams, 
Like thy spirit’s low replies! 


I think on thee, by day, 
Mid the cold and busy crowd, 
When the laughter of the young and gay 
Is far too glad and loud ! 
Thear thy soft, sad tone, 
And thy young, sweet smile I see; 
My heart—my heart were all alone, 
But for its dreams of thee! 


Oh! like those fairy things, 
Those insects of the east, 

That have their, beauty in their wings, 

* And shroud it. while at rest; 

‘That fold their colours of the sky, 
When earthward they alight, 

And flash their splendors on the eye, 
Only to take their flight ; 


I never knew how dear thou wert, 
Till thou wert borne away ! 
Thave it yet about my heart, 
Thy beauty of that day! 
As if the robe thou wert to wear, 
Beyond the stars, were given 
That [might learn to know it there, 


e And seek thee out, in heaven! 


We conclude our extracts from this enticing volume with a 
poem different in manner from either of the preceding—it is 
rich in poetic beauty and classical allusion. 


CARTHAGE, 


Is it some vision of the elder day, 

Won from the dead-sea waters, by aspell 

Like hers who waked the prophet ?—or a dream 

Of burning Egypt—ere the Lybian sand . 

Tad flung its pall above a perished world— 
Dreamt on its dreary grave, that has no flowers? 

It is the eastern orphan’s ocean-home ! 

The southern queen! the city of the sea, 

Ere Venice was a name ! the lofty heart 

That battled for the empire of the world, 

And all but won—yet perished in the strife ! 

Now, in her yonng, proud beauty—the blue waves, 
Like vassals, bending low to kiss her feet, 

Or dancing to their own sweet minstrelsy ! 

The olives hanging round her crested front, 

Like laurel-crowns upon a victor’s brow— 
Beneath her palms, and mid her climbing bowers, 
Darts, like a sunny flash, the antelope! 

And bound the wild deer, where the severing boughs 
Wave forth a goddess!—in her hunter-guise, 
She wakes the perfumes of the Tyrian’s grove 
‘To weleome from the waves her pilgrim boy, 
And point his tangled pathway to the towers 
That to his homeljess spirit speak of home! 


Alas! the stately city ! is it here, 

Here, mid this palace pomp and leafy store, 
(Bright as some landscape which the poet sees 
Painted, by sunset, on a summer sky 

In hues the dolphin borrows, when he dies!) 
Mid all this clustering loveliness and life, 
Where treads the Trojan, that in after years 

A lonelier exile and a loftier chief, 

Sat amid ruins! 


S c/a 


We have received the July number of the North American 
Review ; Falkland, Bulwer’s first novel, never before published 
in this country, and several other works, but are compelled to 
defer any remarks upon them until next week. 


e 


| had begun to explore each savage wild, the shores of the Ohio 


| 
ment. 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE TWO GRAVES. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

»A wearand flourishing village, contaming two churches, a 
courtshouse, a bank, and a number of spacious brick dwell- 
ing houses, now occupies the romantic spot on the bank of 
the Ohio river, where twenty years ago stood only the cottage 
of George Davis, surrounded by the small plantation which 
his own hand had cultivated in the midst of the forest. Twelve 
years have wrought wonderful changes in many parts of our 
country ; but no where have they witnessed such rapid and 
extensive improvements as have taken place along the course 
of the Ohio river. The progress of that portion of territory 
now known as the state of Ohio, in particular, has been 
astonishing. Although not many years have elapsed since 
the sound of the axe first broke the stillness of the vast forests 
which spread their almost ‘‘boundless contiguity of shade” 
over that luxuriant region ; yet he who passes through that 
section of our country at the present day will find few things 
to remind him of the recency of its settlement. “The land 
is full of harvests and green meads.” The mighty, and 
seemingly interminable woods, whose mingled branches 
covered the immense territory with a sea of foliage, almost 
excluding the sun from the soil that now so bountifully repays 
its smile, have in many places disappeared entirely from the 
ground which they had shadowed since the beginning of time. 
The hardy yeomen of the eastern states have poured in upon 
the footsteps of the receding savages, and the wide land over 
which but a few years since deep silence brooded, except when 
broken by the howl of the wolf, or the more appalling yell of 
the Indian—is now vocal with the thousand happy sounds of 


a numerous and prosperous population. Where the solitary 
smoke of the red man’s wigwam curled its thin wreath among 
the trees, a hundred spires are glittering in the sun; and, in- 
stead of the frail canoe which, sometimes emerging from a 
dark inlet, would shoot across the mighty river that watered 
that beautiful wilderness in vain—the glassy surface of the 
Ohio mirrors whole navies, bearing to the remotest parts of the 
valley of the Mississippi the interchanged commodities of every 
clime. _ Steamboats, of a size commensurate with the majesty 
of the stream they traverse, are continually passing to and 
fro, their glistening paddles breaking the smooth water into 
the only billows with which it is ever ruffled, and their long 
column of revolving vapour oftentimes coi ituting the only 
cloud i the wholé expanse of the cleat blue sky. The 


|| stranger, as he glides along that liquid highway of nature, and 


beholds on either side, cities, towns, and villages, almost 
without number, occupying the green margin—who every 
where sees evidences of populousness and abundance, of ac- 
tivity and happiness, of refinement and taste—can with difhi- 
culty believe that he is really traversing a region just re- 
deeméd from utter savageness and solitude. To those of 
other lands who have not viewed for themselves the gay pano- 
rama—the moving, living picture of prosperity and plenty, 
which the banks of the Ohio present, the details of the merest 
statistical writer appear like the rhapsodies of romance, and 
the speculations of one who should attempt to reason from 
the past to the future, would seem scarcely more entitled to 
attention than the extravagances of eastern fable. 

But twenty years ago, although then ‘toil linked with art” 


river presented a very different appearance from that which 
now greets the traveller through that luxuriant region. For 
many miles on either side of the little plantation of George 
Davis, an unbroken forest lined the banks, and the stream 
before it, instead of being dotted as now, with a gay succes- 
sion of all kinds of vessels, from the slow-moving and clumsy 
ark of the emigrant, to the swift and graceful steamboat, but 
seldom exhibited the handywork of man upon its surface. 
It is to the introduction of steamboats, indeed, that the fertile 


region of the west owes a great part of its present adyance- 
There is, in truth, no portion of our country where 
the advantages resulting from that great improvement. of 
modern times are not seen and felt. Admirably designed as 
our country is by nature for internal communication, inter- 
sected in every direction by navigable streams which 


‘‘—__ through all its members run © 
Like mighty arteries binding them in one,” 


the genius of Fulton could not have, been employed on any 
subject so well calculated to result in immense and general 
benefit, as that which happily attracted his attention. It is 
now about twenty-six years since the wondering people -irst 
gathered in crowds along the banks of the Hudson to behold 
the strange spectacle of a vessel—apparently by its own voli- 
tion— walking the waters like a thing of life,” and moving 


hither and thitacy with tne rapidity of a shooting star, with- 
out asking leave of the winds and waves. In the short inter- 
val since that period, what has been already effected by the 
means of that great invention appears like the result of magic. 
The eastern story of the palace and gardens conveyed through 
the air by means of a talismanic lamp, seems scarcely any 
longer a fable. The firm and thick-set earth has not, to be 
sure, lost any of “‘ its immutable fixedness,”” nor do our dwell- 
ings rise and float upon the air like so many fibres of gossa- 
mer; but by the intermediation of steamboats, whole cities 
and districts of countries, from being separated by nearly 
impassable mountains and immeasurable distances, are 
brought, in effect, into almost immediate juxtaposition. The 
different extremities of our vast empire are made familiarly 
acquainted with each other; and already one of the kindly 
fruits uf this extended intercourse has been to awaken feel- 
ings of brotherhood and goodwill in place of many of those 
sectional prejudices and jealousies, which are naturally enter- 
tained by strangers, of conflicting interests and pursuits. 

This however is digression. Steamboats at the period of 
this narrative, were of very recent invention, and the echoes 
ofthe forests of the Ohio had never been awakened by their 
now familiar sound. The country, for the most part, lay in 
the uninterrupted solitude of nature. At Pittsburg, Marietta, 
and one or two other places on the river, a handful of adven- 
turous men ‘had gathered together in the wilderness, and erected 
a cluster of habitations. Away from these settlements, the 
stroke of some hardy adventurer’s axe might here and there 
be heard in the midst of the interminable woods ; and ina 
few intermediate places, along the margin of the stream, a 
solitary smoke might be seen, and near by a patch of yellow 
grain, glistening in the midst of a grove of girdled trees, which, 
deprived of their limbs and blackened by fire, seemed to frown 
on the attempt at innovation. 


It has been already said that the cabin of George Davis 
stood entirely alone. No other human habitation was within 
several miles of it, and to the nearest village was a weary day’s 
ride. George was one of those hardy adventurers who are 
ever to be found on the outskirts of population, a race of men 
whose characters seem equi-distant from those of the whites 
and the Indians, and yet partake of the principal features of 
both. Like the latter, he was migratory in his habits, fami- 
liar with all sights and sounds that appertain to wood-craft, 
and subsisted chiefly by hunting the deer and the elk. He 
could not bear to dwell near his white brethren; he had 
heard of cities, but his ideas in relation to them were only 
gathered from the imperfect accounts of boatmen returning 
from New-Orleans, and he could not conceive how men 
could exist thus cooped up together, when they might have 
the fair woods to wander in, and all that nature provides for 
her children at their command. 


Although society was thus disagreeable to him, and “the 
hum of human cities torture,” yet it was from no want of 
love of his kind that George Davis shunned his fellows, and 
kept upon the outward verge of population. Beneath his 
swarthy skin, almost black from the constant exposure of his 
way of life, there beat as warm and naturally as gentle a 
heart as ever tenanted ashuman bosom, He loved solitude, 
for solitude had been unto him as a companion from his ear- 
liest years; yet now and then, when a party of traders to 
New-Orleans, or the crew of a returning keelboat, chanced to 
stop at his lowly cabin, they had ample reason to know that 
it was habit, not misanthropy, which oceasioned the seclusion 
of George Davis. At the time our narrative commences, he 
had been ‘several years the occupant of a little hut, which 
his own hand had reared on the bank of the Ohio. Occasional 
emigrants, led by that irresistible spirit of enterprise which 
forms so marked a characteristic of the eastern states, began, 
few and far between, to break in upon the stillness of the 
western woods, incited by the reports of the travellers who 
had penetrated that region concerning the amazing fertility of 
its soil and the variety of its products. Several times had 
George’s eye of late, as he sat on the edge of the bank which 
overlooks the glassy and majestic Ohio, beheld the grotesque and 
then unusual structure, which, under the name of ark or mov- 
ing boat, has since become so common on the western waters. 
As.they glided along, the questions with which the adven- 
turous and curious emigrants assailed him, were by no means 


relished by the solitary woodman, in whose breast these — 
signs of approaching population began to create a nameless ~ 


sensation of uneasiness, lest he should once more be obliged 
to abandon his home, where he had dwelt so long that he be- 
gan tolove it, and strike still deeper into the forest. 

of this kind were passing through his mind one fine « veni 
in autumn, as he sat on the green brow that impended | 
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margin of the stream, his eye fixed on one of those uncouth 
vessels that have been named. The shadows of the night 
began to settle on the forests which covered the banks on 
either side, imparting their own dark hue to the stream that 
glided between them, The boat approached the shore near the 
spot where George Davis was sitting ; its inmates sprang upon 
the beach, and were instantly busied in different ways, some 
securing their frail vessel, others collecting fagots to kindle 
a fire, and one who apparently had nothing in common with 
the rest, straggling along the shore, with a slow and melan- 
choly step, like one whose mind heeded not the objects which 
were around. A group of children had also issued from the 
boat, and were already engaged in noisy sports upon the 
white sandy beach. George Davis paused for a few moments 
and looked with no pleased eye on this unusual scene; then 
throwing his rifle over his arm, and calling to his dog ina 
low voice, he turned with a sigh towards his cabin. 


MUSIC. 


THE STUDY OF MUSIC, 

TuERE is one objection to the science of music very grievous 
fo those who make it a serious study, and sufficient to cause 
persons of an irritable turn of mind entirely to eschew the 
att. We allude to the melancholy fact, that almost every body 
who has acquired the least practical knowledge of a musical 
instrument, no matter what, or has contrived to master the 
hundredth psalm, “Bonnets of Blue,” or any other equally 
difficult piece of music, straightway believes himself or her- 
self gifted with a sufficient quantum of theory, not only to 
decide upon all musical points, but to dictate to others. It is 
really amazing to see the maximum of importance and dis- 
play of opinion which follows this unhappy minimum of 
knowledge, and we do not know any other art or science of 
which the professors are so vexed and troubled. However, 
they have their occasional consolation under this state of suf- 
fering, in the felicity of sometimes witnessing the lucubrations 
of these illuminati committed to print. “ Litera scripta ma- 
aet,” say they, and we are free to confess, that, on such occa- 
sions, our spirit doth leap within us, and we fully enjoy the 
completion of Job’s bitter wish —‘‘ Oh that mine enemy would 
write a book.” 

This it is that renders bad taste prevalent, and gives the 
impudent and empirical tyro advantages over the learned 
wut more modest professor who has studied the science and 
proved its depth. In no city is the danger of this unfortu- 
mate state of things more apparent than in New-York.— 
The very aptness and inclination which we manifest for that 
delightful art,'which has suddenly burst upon us in an ava- 
lanche of harmony and melody, instead of being instilled into 
our minds gradually by the habit of hearing it from our youth, 
furnish arms against ourselves, and cause an evident de- 
sire to grasp at, and pretend to, the refinements of the science 
before we are acquainted with its rudiments. What, for in- 
stance, is more ridiculous than to hear persons prate about 
Pucitta, Mercandante, Caraffa and Rossini, who (Rossini ex- 
cepted) will scarcely outlive their brief hour, when such mas- 
ters as Sacchini, Pergolesi, Paisiello, and Cimarosa, who can 
never die, are literally unknown to them !—What, we ask, is 
more ludicrous than.to hear people lisp forth admiration of 
Beethoven, Hummell, Weber, Auber, nay, Mozart, (for Gar- 
cia did act Don Giovanni in this city) when Joseph and Mi- 
chael Haydn, Gluck, Graun, Purcell and Handel are scarcely 
thought. of, and three of them, at least, unknown? What 
would be said of a schoolmaster who should place Tacitus and 
Xenophon before a pupil who had not read Cxsar and the 
Greek Testament ?—We rather opine that we should “write 
him down an ass.” The same will strictly apply to an at- 
tempt at comprehending and trying to execute the elaborate 
compositions of the present day without a competent know- 
ledge of the works on which they are founded. Parents, we 
are sorry to observe, are generally delighted to witness their. 
offspring lanched upon the mysterious combinations and 
perplexed modulations of such writers as Weber and Beetho- 
yen, and smothered in a sea of Rossinian demi-semi-quavers, 
before their ideas are sufficiently trained to comprehend mu- 
sic which is much more simple. The consequence is obvious, 
they may, parrot-like, play the notes of these fashionable au- 
thors, and they may be made to sing a number of words, in- 
cluded in a bar, all within a given time—but.as for taste and 
expression, they are not to be acquired by such means. On the 
other hand, had these young persons been first taught the use 
of the solfeggio; then to understand the music of the old 
masters, who have adorned the church and the drawing-room 
ty centuries with their simple grandeur of style; from thence 


progressing to the beautiful melodies of Arne and Morning- 
ton, of Sacchini and Paisiello, of Handel and Haydn, how 
very differently would the authors of the present day be 
handled by amateurs? The same applies to the pianoforte. 
Let a scholar, after the elementary studies, are completed, 
commence with authors whose bass is firm, and its progres- 
sion strongly marked, as is the case with the compositions of 
the old school, and for which there is no stronger example 
than Corelli—let Handel, with his equally fine ground-work 
and glorious fugues follow—Sebastian Bach is the next step. 
When the works of the above mentioned writers are well 
impressed on the scholar, the ornamental compositions of the 
present day; those for instance, of Dusseck, Latour, Kalk- 
brenner and Moschelles stand a chance of being executed 
with mind and expression. Such was the education of John 
Cramer, the most expressive of all pianists ; and sucha course 
of education as we have described, has produced all the best 
vocalists and pianists, whether professional or amateur, of the 
present time. If to this we recommend the constant habit of 
hearing good music in public, especially in the company of 
persons capable of pointing out beauties and defects in style, 
we shall in so doing only follow the example of Velluti, Live: 
rati and Lanza, Welch and T. Cooke, whose professional 
scholars are sent to operas and concerts as part of their edu- 
cation, 4nd whose amateur pupils are recommended constant- 
ly to witness such performances. A. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


MR. FREDERIC ALBERT WINSOR, 

Drep at Paris, on the eighth of May, in the sixty-eighth year 
of his age, Mr, Frederic Albert Winsor, with whom originated 
the application of gas to the lighting of streets and cities, He 
was the founder of the gas-light and coke company in London, 
and, of the first gas company which was established in Paris : 
from his public and persevering efforts arose these and every 
other gas-light establishment which has since been founded. 

It will be recollected, that in 1803, Mr. Winsor demonstrated 
the use to which his discovery of gas-lighting might be publicly 
applied, though many men of high scientific reputation denied 
its practicability. His first public experiments were shown 
at the Lyceum, in the Strand: he afterwards lighted with 
gas the walls of Carlton Palace gardens in St, James’s Park 
on the king’s birth-day in 1807; and during 1809 and 1810, 
one side of Pall Mall, from the house which he then occupied 
in that street. His house was for many years openly shown, 
fitted up with gas-lights throughout, to exhibit to the legisla- 
ture and the country the practicability of his plans. 

The memorial to his late majesty George the third, for a 
charter, and the evidence taken in parliament and before the 
privy council, bear testimony to the indefatigable and unre- 
mitting zeal with which he persevered until he overcame the 
obstacles which prejudice had raised against his efforts, and 
which threatened to prevent the:general adoption of his dis- 
coveries and improvements. 

In 1812, however, a charter of incorporation for a gas-light 
and coke company was obtained, and success crowned his 
labours; but his mind having been wholly possessed with the 
prosecution of an object of such public importance, he was 
too regardless of his own pecuniary interests, and omitted to 
retain a legal power over the advantages which resulted from 
his exertions : he unfortunately trusted too much for his re- 
ward to the honour of the parties with whom he was engaged. 
To the great object which he pursued he devoted the best years 
of his life, and sacrificed his fortune; and while he bequeath- 
ed an important benefit to posterity, the just recompense of 
his services escaped from his own hands: thus he created the 
fortunes of others, whilst he ruined his own and those of his 
family. 

In 1815, he extended to France the advantages which had 
attended his effortsin England. There, too, he was the first 
to establish a company and erect gas-works : but rival interests 
created other companies, in defiance of patent privileges: and 
these associations, with large capitals, undermined his inte- 
rests, and he again gave fortunes to others which ought to 
have been his own reward. 


It is thus that a life, which, it may truly be said, has been 
an honour to England, has been embittered, if not abridged, 
by cares and ingratitude, After all the services which he 
rendered to his country and to the world, and the gains which 
individuals have realized by hisdiscoveries, the founder of gas- 
lighting has left no other legacy to his family than the re- 
membrance of his virtues, and of those talents by which the 
present and future generations have been and will be benefitted. 

Sic vos non yovis 
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VARIETIES. 


Tux benefits at Drury-lane, says the Literary Gazette, have been glo- 
rious—Farren immense, and Harley extravagant; the latter had some 
pleasant novelties in the way of comic songs and parodies; amongst the 
pleasantest of which we rank the following laughable version of 
“Love’s Ritornella.” We think if Harley had dressed a little more at 
Wallack, and magnified his Massaroni tuft, it would have told better. 
However, it took excellently well; and we doubt not, “ Real Havana” 


will be as popular as its agreeable prototype: itis, we understand, from 
the pen of Mr. Ainsworth. 


Real Havana ! 
Precious cigar! 
Gentle as manna, 
Bright as a star— 
Pleasant at fireside, 
Cheery on road— 
Best of all perfumes 
At home or abroad. 
Real Havana! 
Puff away care— 
Blow my misfortunes 
Into thin air. 


Real Havana! 
O who would dare 
Meerschaum or hookah 
With thee compare ? 
When thy bright tip 
Any mortal may see, 


Thou art his choice, 
And asmoker is he. 
Real Havana! 
Puff away care— 
Blow my misfortunes 
Into thin air. 


Real Havana! 
Primest of stuff, 
Sell me no humbug, 
Vender of snutf— 
Think not on me 
You can cut any jokes, 
*Tis Toper Thomas 
Himself who now smokes, 
Real Havana! 
Puff away care-- 
Blow my misfortunes 
Into thin air. 


The village of Saratoga has become much enlivened by the arrival 
of numerous strangers within the last few days. Some of the private 
boarding-houses are quite full, and the larger establishments are 
beginning to assume their accustomed gaiety. 

In washing jewelry, or any thing ornamented with gold, it is a great 
improvement to pour a few drops of sal-volatile into the suds prepar- 
ed for that purpose. 

The Indian chief, Tuskini, who stopped the mail some time since; 
in Georgia, has been tried and discharged on paying a fine of one 
hundred dollars. 

The Glasgow Chronicle notices a case of dropsy in a boy, whizh was 
cured by eating raw onions. 

Letter paper is made in New Jersey, scented with rose and geranium 
The scent will last for_years, and is safely warranted to outlast half the 
love inscribed upon it. 

To preserve currants, gather them when green, separate them fron» 
stems, and put them in junk bottles; cork the bottles closely, and place 
them in a cool part of the cellar. Currants may be kept fresh and 
green in this manner for twelve months or more, and will makd exec 
lent pies in the winter and spring. 

A woman purchasing cups and saucers was asked what colour she 
would have. ‘Why Larn’t very particular,” said she, ‘any colour 
that wont show dirt!” 

The following is from the Niagara Courier: As Mr. Crandal 
was standing in the street, a few yards from our office, a swarm of 
bees lit on his hat, covering it completely! At the moment of our 
writing this he ison his way home with his odd head gear. It would 
puzzle the ladies, we guess, to ‘‘ follow the fashion.” 

Dr. Casper, in an article in the Reyue Britannique, states that there 
existed some time ago in Prussia a club of suicides, composed of six 
persons, who not only vowed to destroy themselves, but also to make 
proselytes. They did not succeed in the latter respect, but all gave 
proofs of their own sincerity. The last of them blew out his brains 
in 1817. The same writer states that a similar club is reputed to have 
existed not long ago in Paris. This was composed of twelve members, 
one of whom was to be selected every year for self-destruction. 

A letter from Paris states that the German compauy, now perform 
ing at the Italian theatre there, meet with good success. The receipts 
haye sometimes reached seven thousand francs; an enormous sum 
for a French theatre. 


The Neapolitan papers state that two new openings have just appear- 
ed in the crater of mount Vesuvius. For several preceding days 
loud detonations were heard in the interior, and the two new mouths 
have poured forth a large quantity of burning and bituminous matter 

Several experiments have lately been made in France with the day 
and-night telegraph, which is destined for the use of the French fleet 
in the invasion of Algiers. It was found to answer perfectly. The 
invention, however, is not new, it was first introduced by Admiral St 
Haouen in 1823. 


Asociety of hunters has recently been formed in Sweden, extend- 
ing from one end of the kingdom to the other, the members of which 
have agreed to collect and to communicate to one another al] the obser 
vations which they may be enabled to make with respect to the lives, 
manners, and habits of animals. 

M. Couverchel read a paper at the Paris A aeaaiey of Sciences on the 
ripening (maturation) of fruits. He marks two distinct periods. Ini 
the first, which comprehends the formation of the principles of the 
fruit, the direct influence of the plant on. the fruit is indispensable 
In the second, which comprehends the ripening of the fruit, the acids, 
favoured by the heat, transform the gelatine into saccharine matter 
The phenomena, in this case, are purely chemical; they are indepen- 
dent of. vegetative life, and what proves this is that most fruits will 
ripen when taken from the tree. M. Couverchel has made many ex- 
periments with the juices of fruits, from which it appears that wines 
of inferior quality may be ameliorated without the addition of sub- 
stances foreign to their nature, and prejudicial to health. 

An instrument called “Der Musicalische Improvisator,” has been 
performing for the last two or three days in Piccadilly. By means of 
revolving barrels with lateral movements, it seems to originate endless 
variations ad libitum. We have calculating machines, and now a ma- 
chine which executes fantasias and voluntaries like a master of mind. 
Men must, ere long, yield to machines! The Improvisator isaltogether | 
a curiosity; and, though its imitation of various instruments is, like 
most imitations, inferior tothe originals, it does discourse very pretty 
music. 
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THE CENSOR. 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
NEW SERIES.—NO. XVIi. 

Tuzy talk much of Italian skies. We are bound to believe 
them beautiful. The scenery, too, which they tell of in the 
old world; the mouldering castles, the stately palaces, the 
over-arching bridges—I have often regretted that I must travel 
through the contracted routine of life, and pass away from 
the earth, without once feasting my eyes and my imagi- 
nation among those glorious creations. It is provoking to 
think that the want of a few paltry dollars can shut out the 
soul from so many high enjoyments. To exist in the midst 
of splendour—to behold thousands lavished by the ignorant 
upon worthless gratifications—to feel the millions that are 
floating around you in society, so trifling a share of which 
would make you almost wild with happiness, and yet to go 
on year after year picking up the scanty crumbs like a vile 
slave, doomed to cast off his galling chains only in the grave! 

I could not overcome these regtetsas I visiteda friend, with 
whom I had spent many a pleasant hour, on board the ship 
which was to bear him away. She lay at anchor in the river. 
I went to bid him farewell. They were all ready for sea—a 
fresh breeze sprung up—one by one the sails were unfurled— 
the heavy anchor was weighed—the mighty mass began to 
move as the sun’s disk touched the horizon—a firm grasp of 
the hand, prolonged a moment—repeated, again prolonged. 
“These are the moments which men remember,” I thought, 
while, as the golden orb had set, I leaned over the side of our 
little boat gazing after the huge vessel as her indistinct form 
passed-away among the thickening shadows. 

I turned my eyes towards the city. The dark mass of 
buildings stretched for miles along the shore, studded with 
lights. Castle Garden was illumined—brilliant rockets rose 
high in the air, and broke in dazzling fragments, which floated 
down the azure sea like fishes of gold. There was a burst 
of music, too, which came softly along the bay, mingling with 
the sound of dashing oars. As our slight bark broke the sleep of 
the glassy water, its dark ripples disclosed a rich and snowy 
whiteness, or sparkled with flashes of harmless fire, and ever 
and anon meteors passed along the silent heaven, 

However accustomed a man may be to mingle with the 
crowd, the sight of a great city stretched before him is not 
devoid of interest. 'T'wohundred thousand beings, I thought, 
are busy beneath yonder shadows, rioting in ebundance— 
pining in poverty—glowing in the warm dance—panting on 
the bed of death. Our boat touched the shore, and I wandered 
alone up Broadway. Music again from the open windows, 
and happy voices. The street was thronged. Every thing 
wore the aspect of pleasure. Carriages rattled on, bearing 
home parties of the young and gay: then a wretched crip. 
ple crawled slowly along, wrinkled with age, ragged, silent, 
and solitary. Music again of the mellow flute, melting in 
with the tones of a rich harp, and a sweet female voice. I 
paused and listened. She sang of love—everlasting love. 
A band of riotous young men now crowded by with segars, 
and broke rudely in upon the melody with hoarse laughter and 
execrable oaths. I turned away disappointed, and my eyes 
fell upon the dark abandoned yard of 'Trinity church, with 
its half visible, melancholy, and broken monuments, its 
ancient mounds—its forgotten tenants, I was about to mo- 
ralize—but, a. bright young girl came by, leaning on the 
arm of a handsome man. As the light from a window sud- 
denly fell on her fate, I perceived she was blushing, but not 
embarrassed ; and a quiet smile, a smile of exquisite happi- 
ness, rested on her lips, as if it were the very dearest moment 
of her life. I wonder what her companion was whispering 
to her! 

OnT went among the throng. A thousand feet were shuf 
fling over the pavements ; and other forms came by with 
that lingering step, with which the young—the lovely—and 
the beloved, know how to protract the bliss of a stolen moon- 
light ramble. 

A man stalked by with folded arms, and hat drawn down over 
luis eyes. His face was pale—his lips compressed. He sighed 
as he passed on. Poor fellow. A rejected lover, I thought; 
perhaps a stranger, brooding over recollections of his distant 
home; or some fine high-minded gentleman, struggling hope- 
lessly against the current of the world, and wishing his tedious 
existence was closed. . He entered a hotel.’ I stopped to ob- 
serve. He called for brandy and water; swallowed a deep 
draught; lighted a segar; then screening his dark eyes from 
the glare of the lamp, and issuing forth again in moody si- 
lence, he stalked on. 


A crowd had collected. Two men were fighting. Blood 
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gushed from their faces, Their fellow-beings formed a circle 
and cried out for fair play. A heavy blow laid one senseless 
upon the stones. I passed on. The fairy theatre shone on 
my right. In the distance the white walls of the City-hall, 
where so many ruined wretches had heard their last deom— 
the dark jail—the disgusting bridewell. What must be the 
thoughts of its unhappy inmates! The band from Peale’s 
museum struck up a lively air—crowds of strange, queer faces 
shone in the light, as they gathered to listen. A man array- 
ed in deep mourning, with a long crape hanging from his hat, 
walked by without pausing; and a watchman with his club 
paced his rounds. 

I stood leaning against a lamp-post listening to the music 
with its strain ‘of linked sweetness long drawn out.” The 
crowd went on in every direction; but although I was in the 
very centre of this vast and magnificent city, yet a feeling of 
loneliness crept over my spirit. 

Suddenly the various sounds grew more distant, and seemed 


Then it cleared away, as clouds break in fleecy fragments 
admitting the soft reviving light. I heard the dash of water— 
the stirring of many branches—the cries of the crows as they 
wheeled above me inthe air. I stood ina forest; wild, deep, 
and lonely, as if the foot of man had never violated its green 
and holy haunts. The lamp-post opposite the museum, 
against which I had leaned, was a knotted and overgrown oak, 
which stretched abroad its venerable and gigantic limbs, the 
monarch of the wood. Around the base’of the grassy hill on 
which I stood, a transparent stream was winding, the noise 
of whose bubbling waters filled the air. In the distance, I 
could distinguish the silver bosom of the bay—the swift. tide 
of the East river, and the mouth of the Hudson, as its billows 
chased each other on towards the Atlantic. A sudden rustling 
of the bushes attracted my attention. A large and slender 
deer dashed by me, tossing his wide-branching antlersin the air. 
His eye was wild with terror. He was in the act of plunging 
into a thicket, when a winged arrow flew by me and quivered 
in his bosom, stretching him prostrate upon the grass. A 
tall athletic Indian sprang from the copse, and with a yell 
which resounded through the forest, buried his tomahawk in 
his brain. The Genius suddenly appeared. 


“ You behold what, on this very spot, I have seen ages before 
your boasted and magnificent city rose into existence. Before 
the pale white man cut down the trees, and affrighted the 
proud savage and the fleet deer back from their busy haunts. 
Mark’ yonder barbarian. His eyes are flashing with joytul 
fire. His bronzed cheek—his brawny shape—his broad ex- 
panded chest, speak strength and health. We might con- 
verse with this lofty and untaught hunter, with his unbent 
pride and piercing eye—we might reveal to him those events 
concerning his tribe, which revolving years have brought to 
light... But it is my object rather to enlighten thee. Yonder 
form, which scems to be in thy presence, has long ago been 
resolved into dust. But if we should display to his sight thy 
city, even as but now its varied and melancholy splendours 
broke upon thy sight, he would be lost in wonder, and thou 
wouldst enjoy his surprise. But this scene shall pass away.” 

Again I leaned against the lamp-post, with the music and 
the crowd, the laughter, and the many footsteps. 

‘Thou hast looked back into the regions of the past,” said 
the voice of the Genius, “let me now anticipate the course 
of time, when a few more ages shall have rolled away.” 

The multitude were all gone. ‘There was shadow and 
silence around. Then a noise like the rushing of the distant 
sea. The light came. The lamp-post had now grown into 
a tall column, upon whose summit stood an equestrian statue. 
The City-hall had given place to a temple of vast dimensions, 
The old hospital was metamorphosed into a spacious store, 
and along the street, as far as the eye could reach, were blocks 
of high buildings. Instead of the few people who had before 
passed without inconvenience along the way, there were 
dense crowds in strange garments, with weapons now un- 
known. J wandered on for miles. Still the same mass of 
buildings, and dense and ceaseless tide of human beings. 
Monuments, arches, gardens, fountains, squares and canals— 
then marble palaces, half hidden by trees, appeared—grave- 
yards with names which I had never heard: Statues of 
heroes, statesmen, poets yet unborn, and pantings of lovely 
women now among the things to be. Still there was music 
and laughter—still the gay and the graceful crowded by. 
Mourners, cripples and mendicants, were yet mingled — 
the affluent and the happy. 


“ And will it go on thus for ever?” said I. 


As I spoke, I was alone. The scene had changed. I had 


wandered on to the suburbs of the city. The starry heavens 


melting away. A dimness came over the houses and crowd. | 


were over me, and the fresh evening bieuss was ‘playing 
upon my cheek. 

“ At least,” thought I, as I paused beneath the window of 
a remembered girl, -to catch the well known tones of a | 
which had often pleased me before—“ At least I will enjey the 
present, whatever gorgeous and romantic things there may 


be in foreign climes, which Iam destined never to behold, and’ 


however the world may run on in future ages.” FP. 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
AMERICAN FORESTS. 


Nature here 
Woantoned as in her prime ; and played at will 
Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more sweet, 
Wild above rule or art.— Milton. 


In his gayer moments, man is a social being. His heart 
has a thousand delicate chords whose vibrations are not limit- 
ed to itself, but pass on with an electric influence, awaken- 
ing the slumbering sensibilities of other bosoms. Thus is the 
music of sympathy awakened, and its tones of sadness or of 
mirth responded with all the truth and precision of an echo. 
This reciprocation of feeling is the golden chain that links 
heart to heart, and the only one which the rust of years, and 
the canker of corroding passions, can neither sully nor dispart. 
Yet there are seasons in the life of every individual, however 
social he may be, in which he wishes the chain were bro- 
ken—hours when his weafied spirit longs to turn away from 
the idle pursuits, the gilded vanities, the hollow delusive gra- 
tifications of hamanity—to escape from 

“The din and discord of a jarring world,” 

and, like a hermit, retire to the solitude of his own bosom. 
The soul, in the consciousness of her high endowments, is 
assured that hers is a sovereignty independent of all earthly 
alliances. She surveys the wide extent of her resources, and 
proudly imagines that she can dwell apart from the common 
brotherhood, unbeholden to its ministrations for aught of the 
means of enjoyment, 

With this assurance, she is willing for a season to forego 
the endearments and the animating scenes of human society, 
for a closer intimacy with herself. She loves to withdraw 
alone from the bustling and crowded thoroughfares of the 
metropolis, to still places beyond the sound or the sympathies 
of its busy multitudes; where no evil passions. intrude, and 
where earth still wears the charm, the peace, the unsullied 
beauty of its first creation, We rejoice that such congenial 
places are abundant in our yet youthfulcountry. We rejoice, 
that though we have no ivied ruins, nor spectred towers, nor 
monastic grottoes for the haunts of contemplation, there are 
not wanting, even around the suburbs of our largest cities, a 
fit retreat for her peaceful votaries. Aye, here are deeper and 
more congenial seclusions than art hath ever fashioned for 
meditation—even the far-reaching and magnificent forests, 
throughout whose green aisles there reigns a stillness, a tran- 
quility and a refreshing purity, vainly sought for in the hack- 
neyed resorts of civilized life. Without envy, we leave to 
other lands their artificial parks and fountains, their gothic 
abbeys and eternal pyramids, since the revolution of years has 
left uninjured, within our borders, so much of the primeval 
beauty and sublimity of nature. - While they point with ex- 
ultation to their delightful gardens, where imagination and 
taste have united their enchantments, and where every art 
has lavished its perfections, we may direct their glance to 
our wide forests—nature’s gardens, laid out on her own mag- 
nificent scale, whose green alleys are embellished with living 
statues and flying pictures, and skirted by clear waters, upon 
whose tranquil bosoms sleep the images of every form of ve- 
getation, from the tiny harebell to the giant oak of an hundred 


cubits. 


The hardy industry of two centuries, however, has gone 
far to erase this striking feature from the landscapes of the 
older states, where its place is often supplied with neat villa- 
ges, golden harvest-fields, luxuriant meadows, and sunny pas- 
tures dotted with flocks and herds. This is particularly the 
fact with regard to New-England. The wilderness, to whose 
lonely depths the Mayflower committed her stern adventures, 
has passed away with the red men who welcomed the pilgrim 
to their wigwam; and, like that fated and down-trodden race, 
scarce a relic remains of its former grandeur. The axe has 
let in the pleasant sunlight upon the hill-slope and fertile in- 
tervale, and the shadows which had there slumbered for cen- 
turies upon centuries, are gone forever. Here and there an 
Anak of the forest, in the form of a giant elm or oak, has es- 
caped the devastation of the woodman; but even these are 
not spared, and after the lapse of a few years, the places that 


now knew them will know them ne lenger, 
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But he who would behold vegetation in its most varied and 
astonishing productions, must turn to our western forests, 
where human industry has not yet trenched on the lonely 
and wild grandeur of unviolated nature. The scene is worth 
a pilerimage to the lover of the beautiful and sublime as here 
‘exhibited. After having ascended some commanding height, 
what a glorious spectacle is presented to his view! On every 
side nothing is to be seen but one wide expanse of woods— 
one vast ocean of living verdure, unbounded, and unbroken, 
except here and there by a lake or river, whose silvery: waters 
are just visible through the clustering foliage. Ifthe winds 
are abroad, his heart bounds within him as he traces their hur- 
ried course from knoll to knoll, and listens to the unearthly 
and deep music which fills the solitude as with the sound of 
many waters. But should the gale freshen to a hurricane, 
as is not unfrequently the case, no scene, not even the ocean 
in its wildest commotions, can exceed in majesty the prospect 
around him. Within the whole compass of his horizon not a 
leaf, not a bough is still—all is one wild surge of vegetation. 
Ten thousand times ten thousand trees are swaying to the 
invisible impulse, and tossing their innumerable branches aloft 
as if exulting in the gift of existence, the thrill of some joyous 
perception. As the tempest sweeps on, huge oaks are twist- 
ed from their gnarled trunks, and pines, at whose “mast 
head” the sailor boy would grow dizzy, are torn from their 
yooted moorings and snatched away as by some mighty and 
mysterious power. Crash follows crash in hurried succession, 
as the tornado, like the pioneer of desolation, marks its terri- 
ble career for leagues through the massed foliage, with a roar 
that would drown the huzza of an assembled nation. What 
are the glories of the tournament, the triumph, and the battle- 
field—what the power of arts—what all human pageants, 
compared with such a scene? They dwindle to insignifi- 
cance, and are lost in the sublimity with which nature robes 
herself to humble the ambition of man. 

At all seasons and for all hearts, forest scenery has a charm. 
Even in winter, when its aspect is least attractive, I have 
known those who would leave the cheerful fireside and the 
last novel, for a ‘communion with the visible forms” of a sy]. 
van and snow-clad landscape. If the day is serene, a ramble 
at such a season is not devoid of pleasure to a susceptible 
mind. The air is then like liquid crystal; the earth, paved 
with the most brilliant diamonds, and the trees, studded to 
their smallest twigs with frost gems and icicles, present one 
of the most beautiful appearances that can be imagined. 
Clumps of evergreen crown the upland path with the verdure 
of summer; and as the little snowbird chirps cheerily amid 
the branches, all the pleasant associations of that better sea- 
son pass gaily before the mind. And then toothe deep baying 
of the fox-hound, and the mellow winding of the hunter’s horn, 
and the wild song of the wood-chopper, as they ring through 
the echoing glens, are worth all the piano music that has ever 
saddened a winter parlour since the days of Orpheus. And 
when the gentle southwest has come back at the voice of 
spring, it is still more delightful to go forth to the sunny 
woods. Then he who has wept over the graves of the be- 
loved, and to whom the falling and sear leat was an omen of 
his own sad lot, may rejoice in hope as he marks the budding 
branch and the resurrection of the flowers. Yea, he may re- 
joice; for shall the leafless bough and the frail forest-flower 
awake to renewed existence, and the high in heart, the good, 
the excellent of earth, whose memory is a blessing, sleep on for 
‘ever? Answer me, thou boaster of annihilation, who wouldst 
blot out the last star of the future! Shall the winter of inani- 
mate nature be like a lingering and chastened spring, and the 
winter of the tomb chill, verdureless, and eternal? Still more 
beautiful is the forest scenery of summer, when the box-wood 
and magnolia have put forth their blossoms, and the seques- 
tered haunts of faun and dryad are filled with perfume and 
song. Here you may ramble under the full effulgence of a 
noonday sun, through shadowy paths and cool retreats, over 
which the woods have hung their emerald curtain. But au- 
tumn—bright, mellow, blushing autumn—is the season in 
which to visit our forest landscapes. The ‘“russet mantle” 
which invests the scenery of England during the last months 
of the year, is here supplied by a bright and many-tinted robe. 
Tt seems as if the sun-set clouds of Italy had been transferred by 
some mighty magician to the sylvan solitudes of the west. The 
spectator may take his survey from the loftiest eminence, 
and yet around and far on beyond the limit of his vision, all 
is one vast assemblage of painted beauty. Every leaf is a 
prism, and every tree the personification of a rainbow. No 
scene in nature can present to the imagination a fairer image 


of Paradise, where ~ . : 


=< 
s “each beauteous flower, 
Iris all hues, roses, and jessamine ~ 


While gazing on such a scene, I have not wondered that the 
fascination of cultivated society has been found too weak to 
hold many even of its most polished members, within the 
sphere of its influence. At that hour, the tales of the roving 
and half-tamed Indian, pining under the restraints of civiliza- 
tion, and looking wistfully back to the simple joys of his na- 
tive wilds, are no longer a marvel. I can enter into his stir- 
ring feelings as fancy snatches him away to the remembered 
woods, and sends him bounding on the trail of the panther, 
or joyously skimming over the sylvan lake. I can hear with 
him the scream of the mountain eagle, and join in the chase- 
song, or hymn to the Great Spirit who, as he believes, shall 
guide him to a yet brighter clime, whose game is nobler and 
more abundant, and whose leaves are for ever green. Like 
him too, durmg the mastery of such feelings, I could, without 
a sigh, bid farewell to cot or palace, hamlet or city, for the 
deep recesses of the pathless and uncontaminated forests. 
Ay, I could forego the endearments and the heart-hoarded 
associations of home itself, toindulge, for a season, in the 
reveries of the hermit. Yet start not, reader, I am not 
unsociable or misanthropic. The desire is natural, and we 
are often willing to gratify it, despite of the pleasures of com- 
panionship, and the multiplied allurements with which the 
world solicits our allegiance. The feeling of solitariness 
which one experiences in the hushed sanctuaries of the forest, 
though melancholy, is not unpleasant. The soul is stirred 
and expanded by the consciousness of being alone with na- 
ture in her chosen and untrodden seclusions. Surely the 
ancients did not err in placing their temples and their altars 


in the loftiest and most retired groves; for where should the 
reverence of the worshipper be more sincere than in those 
awful shades, which superstition taught him were the most 
fitting abodes, of the divinities he propitiated. 

Whether the desire and enjoyment of solitude would be per- 
manent toa cultivated mind that had tasted the gratifications 
of society, is not for me to determine. I once thought they 
would. It was some two or three years since, during a so 
journ at one of the border hamlets of the remote west. While 
on a hunting excursion at that time, having rambled some 
iniles intu the forest, 1 came unexpectedly upon a sheltered 
spring neatly walled round with white limestone, from which 


a beaten footpath led away towards the upland, at a short 
distance from where I stood. Striking into the path, I soon 
came to a little opening, in the middle of which I was sur- 
prised to discover a small neat cottage almost infolded in the 
pendant branches of a large elm, in whose shade, on a turf 
seat, sat an apparently young man. engaged in reading. At 
his side lay a beautiful spaniel, and at his feet a tame deer. 
Curiosity was excited, and I_ventured to intrude upon the 
stranger’s retirement. He received me with the air of a gen- 
tleman, and kindly invited me to partake of his sylvan cheer 
of wild fruits and milk, While enjoying his hospitality, 1 
could not but manifest a desire to know the cause of his sin- 
gular seclusion, 

“ The tale is short,” replied the stranger, “but it may not 
be uninteresting. Iwas the only child of distinguished pa- 
rents, who gave me every advantage which wealth can com- 
mand, of becoming learned and accomplished. I studied at 
our first institutions, and in the universities of Europe my 
education was completed. My parents’ death left me without 
a single relative, and the master of a princely fortune. Young, 
inexperienced and aspiring, I came forth into the world; I 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


MY COUSIN ISABEL. 
BY GEORGE DENISON PRENTICE. 

IsABEL was a poetess—one of those strange sweet beings 
that sometimes meet us here, and seem like stars wandered 
away to earth from their own beautiful spheres. I knew her 
not till she was fifteen, and she was then all I knew or could 
fancy of loveliness. She was ever a glad creature, and the 
young blossoms that shone like gems on the midnight of her 
tresses, were not more bright and shadowless than the sweet 
brow that arched beneath them. Hers was indeed a spiritual 
existence. She loved tlie glorious things of earth as an angel 
loves his own paradise, and her soul would often blend with 
them, till the fulness of her ecstacy could find utterance but 
in tears. Poetry was, to her, a familiar dream—a vision 
of floating loveliness—and she moved abroad in the light of 
its inspired divinity. I have strayed by herside on a summer 
evening, and listened with her to the mysterious pine-lutes 
of the forest, or the deep murmur of the mountain streams, 
and gazed upon the moonlight as it was tinting the mists, 
the waves, and the wooded hills, with the bright colouring of 
dreams, and looked abroad upon the great ocean heaving per- 
petually as if it were the throbbing heart of the universe, and 
then her thoughts would have utterance, and her language 
came like the low music of a twilight wave—the breathing 
forth of the soul of poetry, that had floated into her spirit 
from the sky, the flowers, the waters, and all the thousand 
objects among which she was wandering—and I yielded to 
the enchantment, till I could have knelt to her in worship as 
to a glorious vision sent down from a perfect sphere. 

Isabel knew little of society. Her home was where she 
could gaze at will on the lovely and the sublime, the first 
opening of the blossoms of spring beneath the budding tree, 
and the stately steppings of the Almighty amid the thunder 
crags and roaring forests of the mountain, When her thoughts 
strayed beyond these, it was to hold communion, not with the 
allurements of society, but with the shining orbs, the} bright 
and spiritual worlds above her. Her thoughts went upward, 
like incense gushing from a broken urn. The following 
hymn, which I found in her favourite arbour after a night of 
peculiar stillness and beauty, is a specimen of her habits of 
contemplation, 


moved in the highest circles of the metropolis, honoured by 
the honourable, and. surrounded by flatterers. . Goldis a won- 
derful magnifier of genius, and like charity it gilds over a 
multitude of imperfections. But like Aladdin, I was destined 
to lose the talisman which gave me power. The’ treachery 


of a friend made me a bankrupt ; the falsity of a woman, a 
bachelor. My acquaintances grew distant—the sycophant 
forgot his obsequiousness, and he who had lived upon my 
bounty, was no longer grateful. I stood alone, With my 
acquirements I might have. re-established my. fortune, but | 
I esteemed the object not worth the sacrifice. I could not 
descend to the petty and low cunning with which avarice 
seeks to multiply her accumulations. I could not stoop to the 
debasing artifices of the miser, that I might win back by 
affluence the calculating servility of the hollow-hearted. 
“Therefore I turned away from the world, and have found 


Reared high their flourished heads.’ 


quiet and enjoyment in these peaceful solitudes. The trees 
around my cottage have become as brothers—my books are 
my society, and my deer and spaniel are companions that 
never flatter or deceive. Pause cre you condemn my seclu- 
sion. Though the world might have profited somewhat by 
my service, yet the loss of one indigent and incapacitated 
member, is more than compensated by the removal of a pos- 


sibly bad example.” Prorevs. 


Those burning stars !—What are they 7—I have dreamed, 
That they were blossoms on the tree of life— 
Or glory flung back from the mighty wings 
Of God’s archangels—or that yon blue sky, 
With all its gorgeous blazonry of stars, 
Was but a banner waving on the winds 
From the far wall of heaven!—And I have sat 
And drank their gush of glory, till I felt 
Their flash electric trembling with a deep _ 
And strong vibration down the living wire 
Of chainless passion—and my every pulse 
Was beating high, as ifa Spring were there 
To lift me up where I might ever roam 
Mid the unfathomed vastness of the sky, 
And dwell with those high stars, and see their light 
Poured down upon the blessed earth, like dew 
From the bright urns of naiads! 
Beautiful stars ! 
What are ye?—There is in my heart of hearts 
A fount, that heaves beneath you like the deep 
Beneath the glories of the midnight moon! 
And list!—your .cusic-tones are floating now 
Around me like an element—so low, 
So wildly beautiful, I almost deem 
That ye are there the living harp of God, 
O’er which the incense winds of Eden stray, 
And wake such tones of mystic minstrelsy, 
As well might wander down to this dim world 
To fashion dreams of heaven !—Peal on—peal on— 
Nature’s high anthem !—for my life has caught 
A portion of your purity and power, 
And seems but as a sweet and holy tone 
Of wild star-music. 
Blessed—blessed things !— 
Ye are in heaven, and I on earth !—my soul, 
Even with a whirlwind’s rush, may wander off 
To your immortal realms, but it must fall, 
Like your own ancient pleiad, from its height, 
To dim its new-caught glories in the dust !— 
This earth is very beautiful—I love 
Its wilderness of spring-flowers—its bright clouds-- 
The majesty of mountains—and the wild 
Magnificence of ocean—for they come, 
Like visions, o’er my heart—but when I look 
On your unfading loveliness, I feel 
Like a lost infant gazing on its home, 
And weep to die, and come where ye repose 
Upon yon boundless heaven, like parted souls 
On an eternity of blessedness! 


*Tis wonderful what changes may be wrought by a few 
fleeting years in a sensitive spirit. I was alone with Isabel 
in her arbour on a calm evening of her twentieth spring ; and 
when she chanted, as usual, a sweet and tender air, I could 
not but contrast the passionate melancholy of her voice with 
the tone of joyousness with which she had so often delighted 
me inher girlhood. Isabel was sinking into the grave. Pas- 
sion had not visited her in any of its fiercer forms, but her 
heart had sunk down from its“starry height, and, like an 
autumn flower, was casting its life-breath upon the winds. 
T Jooked upon her, and her eyes were raised to heaven, and 


* 
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as the moonbeams came down and slumbered in their depths, 
she shook aside her long tresses that seemed to have caught 
their wildness and darkness from the storm, and a gush of 
tears, such as come when the heart yearns for language, 
bathed her cheek, and she sobbed long and loud. At length, 
her tone and look were changed to their wonted calmness. 
“T have been thinking,” said she, ‘that I am about to die— 
about to go away from this cold world, where every thing is 
chilled in its blossoming. It should be so. I was once a 
happy creature—my thoughts were Eden birds, that fluttered 
and sung in the bright air of heaven, but died when their 
tender plumage was touched by the earth. A child of dreams, 
I sought the world—but I am wearied—wearied now—and I 
will break my poor lute and die. Oh, whence are the bright 
visions, that have shed their broken and momentary gleams 
upon my spirit, and led me on to seek in vain their beautiful 
realities amid all the changes of existence! I have often 
dreamed that we must have lived in some other and more 
glorious state of being, and that the mysterious glimpses that 
here linger round our souls are the broken remembrances of 
that better realm. They are brightest in childhood—they 
picture a rainbow in every tear—and, in our infant thought- 
lessness we imagine them the shadow of the glories that 
await us in life; but, as we journey onward, they begin to 
dissolve away; the music with which they come over us, 
swells faintly and more faintly upon the blast, till at length 
we awake, and find that all is but a cold and bitter mockery.” 

In a few days we laid Isabel in her grave. She slumbers 
in a retired spot, and it has often been my consolation to go 
and muse alone over her silent resting place, During my 
last visit, I penciled an unworthy tribute to the memory of 
the child of song. 


Dear Isabel, again I come to linger and to weep 

Upon the spot where wild-flow’rs spring to mark thy place of sleep, 
And, as I kneel beside thy urn, thy spirit from afar 

Comes o’er my memory like the tone, the’music of a star 


Thou wert the roselight of my morn—the idol of my. dreams— 
And life, with thee, was like the fall of summer’s quiet streams ; 
And, if a.dark cioud ever came upon my visions fair, 

Thy love shone o’er the gathering shade, and left the rainbow there. 


Thy breezy step is seen no more upon the blue hill’s brow, 

And beauty’s early light has left my darkened day dreams now— 
But my lone spirit brightens yet, like that immortal flower, 

That sends abroad at eve the rays it drank at morn’s first hour. 


Dear minstrel-gir]—thine was the high, the holy gift of fire, 
And beautiful its flashes played around thy glowing lyre, 

But it consumed thy heart, for there its centred brightness fell, 
And thou art now a thing of dust, my own loved Isabel! 


CLERICAL CHIVALRY. 

Some years ago the Rey. Mr. C. (of the secession church) 
having received a number of appointments from his synod 
to preach the gospel in England, left this country for the pur- 
pose of fulfilling them. After taking his seat in one of the 
stage coaches, he found himself, among others, in. company 
with two military officers, who were indulging by the way 
in that vice of serjeant-majors—profane swearing. Having a 
natural, as well as professional, antipathy to, such conversa- 
tion, he, after bearing with them for a while, at length took 
the liberty of asking them what usage he would receive at 
their hands, were he to speak against his majesty, their mas- 
ter? They instantly replied that they would turn him out of 
their company, and the coach together, without ceremony. 
“ And what do you think should be your fate,” rejoined the 
undaunted preacher, “for blaspheming the Master whom I 
have the honour toserve?’ To thisno answer was returned ; 
nor were any more words exchanged between the parties, till 
the coach reached an inn on the road, where the passengers 
had to stop for a short time. When Mr. C. entered the house, 
he requested to be shown into a room by himself; which cir- 
cumstance his two military companions having observed, they 
sent him by the waiter a written challenge; which, having 
received and read, he immediately threw into the fire, and 
told the bearer to inform the gentlemen that he wasa minister, 
and not at liberty to comply with their request. The man 
having delivered this answer, shortly returned with another 
message to the same effect as the first, which was treated in 
asimilarmanner. Mr. C.’s would-be antagonists now finding 
that there was little probability of attaining their object with- 
out coming into personal contact with him, entered his room 
with a brace of pistols and swords, desiring him to choose his 
weapon or be branded asa coward. Little, however, did the 
military gentlemen know with whom they had to deal, Mr. 
©., while pursuing his professional studies at Edinburgh, had 
given diligent (though clandestine) attendance at the Military 
Academy at the University ; and, in consequence, became as 
great a proficient at handling the broad-sword as at elucidating 
a text. Not caring, therefore, to let his good be any further 
eyil spoken of, he coolly took up one of the swords, and called 


upon his antagonists to defend themselves. One of them, of 
course, immediately entered the lists, but was soon most re- 
luctantly compelled to surrender his weapon. Mr, C, now 
challenged the other to come forward; which, having done, 
he soon shared the same inglorious fate as his brother. Mr. 
C.’s adversaries being thus put hors-de-combat, he next seized 
their swords, and placing their points under his toes, snapped 
them in pieces one after the other; and then desired their 
owners to leave his presence, which the urgency of the case 
compelled them to do; not, however, without manifesting 
feelings of disagreeable mortification at their own defeat, and 
of some astonishment at the unexpected science and readiness 
of their clerical acquaintance. Fife Herald. 


JAMES NACK THE DEAF AND DUMB POET. 
Among the most remarkable instances of precocious talents 
and acquirements is James Nack, the deaf and dumb poet of 
the city of New-York. Heis now not far from twenty years 


of age, but as young as he is, he has written more voluminously 
than any poet among all those I have named. But only one 
volume of his works is as yet printed, though he has many ma- 
nuscripts on hand which will probably see the light when he 
has become more known. This young man’s growth has 
been most wonderful. He was born with perfect organs of 
hearing and of speech, and retained them until he was nine 
years old, when by an accident his head was so crushed as 
to have destroyed his auditory nerves, and by degrees his facul- 
ty of speech was lost—a very natural consequence of his mis- 
fortune. His father had been unfortunate in business.as a 
merchant in Nack’s infancy, and he had no advantages of 


schooling but what he picked up from his sisters, yet was con- | 


sidered a good reader at four years of age, and he had a pas- 
sion, a very common one in forward children, of preaching— 
that is, in a solemn way, muttering over their fancies. A 
bright and observing child sees the great attention and rever- 
ence that is paid: to the services of the clergyman, not only 
by his parents and his brothers and sisters, but by all in the 
church. He is taught that the speaker is a good man, and in 
the first awakenings of his mind he attempts to imitate him. 


Nack had heard the singers in the church, and had caught 
something of the chiming of words, and once, being without 
a hymn book, he framed a couplet, for which he was ap- 
plauded, and this encouraged him to make a few lines every 
day, and before he was in his ninth year he had a good know- 
ledge of rhythm from a cultivated ear, This he has so 
completely kept in his memory, that I question very much 
whether there is any poet living who has a better knowledge 
of rhyming words in the English language than Nack. 

As soon as he recovered from the injury done: to his head, 
as far as he ever recovered, he was sent to the asylum for 
the deaf and dumb. But it is quite questionable whether 
the instructors of that excellent institution ever precisely un- 
derstood the bent and the extent of his genius. 

At about twelve years of age Nack wrote a tragedy ; this 
he destroyed; but his mind at that time was in one constant 
dramatic effort; it was an expedient he resorted to, to get rid 
of the deep wretchedness he felt at being, as it were, left alone 
with himself to contemplate his misfortune in losing. his 
hearing and speech. In the regions of imagination he was 
soothed, and warmed with all the dreamy delights to be found 
in such fairy land; an expedient that riper minds have re- 
sorted to, to soften the agonies of the heart. 

The productions of his fourteenth year were numerous, 
but to use his own words “most of these have perished ex- 
cept two or three small pieces inserted in my published vol- 
ume. Most of the minor pieces in that volume were written 
in my fifteenth year, among which, those I am proudest of, 
are Blue eyed Maid, the Grave of Mary, and the Gallant 
Highland Rover.” 


In his fifteenth year he wrote another tragedy. It was 


j written under peculiar circumstances, at the early dawn of 


morning in the winter season, in the garret where he lodged, 
without a spark of fire, and only a stump of a pen, and with- 
out a table; he stole the moments to write a long tragedy on 
his knees, He had no sooner finished than he concealed it, 
and has never suffered it to be seen. 

In his sixteenth year he wrote, with many other poems, 
that beautiful effort of genius, the Minstrel Boy. This came 
from his heart, and it reaches the heart of every reader, It 
has a deep tone of feeling, a sweetness of language, and ease 
of versification, that will secure its immortality. 

Until his sixteenth year he had never found any one who 
was capable of understanding his character, and of giving 
him advice and encouragement united to friendship. It was 


|then he began to feel the balmy soothings ot kindness that 


came with advice and patronage. It was not until this pe: 
riod that he had found books, except by accident. He now 
was in the library of a gentleman of taste, who was as kind to 
him asa father, This situation opened a new world to him. 
He -revelled in fresh delights; devoured books upon poetry, 
history, philosophy, fiction, mathematics, polities, ethics, eri- 
ticism, and theology ; formed a thousand theories and tore thems 
up, root and branch, for new creations; and these again 
shared the same fate. He wrote, as well as read on all these 
subjects, and piled manuscript upon manuscript, which he 
sometimes viewed with all the rapture of genius, and then 
with freakish untowardness turned from his numerous pro- 
geny with loathing. With all the irritation of wounded sen- 
sibility, he grows feverish over his reminiscences, and then 
again hurries on to- perform some new task. He seems to 
have no dread of any labour, however severe it may be, if it 
will please a friend, or-come to any account for himself or 
others. : 

His acquirements, at his early age, in the languages and 
all the branches of knowledge, ordinary and extraordinary, 
is superior to that of any young man’s of the same age I have 
ever met with. There are a strength and maturity about his 
mind not to be found in one who has had the use of his ears 
and tongue. His criticisms have a sagacity and shrewdness 
unequalled by those who were critics long before he was born. 
He acquires a language with the most astonishing facility. 
No one I ever knew, could do it with the same readiness, ex- 
cept the late learned orientalist, George Bethune English. 
Nack unites in a most astonishing degree those two seem- 
ingly inconsistent qualities, restlessness and perseverance. 
He reads, writes, and does all things as though he had just: 
breathed the Delphi vapour, and perseveres as though he 
were chained to the spot by some falismanic power. He isa 
bunch of delicate fibres, too susceptible for composure; or 
rather of nerves, jarred to agony, if struck by a rude hand. 
Poetical beings are often too sensitive when in possession of 
every natural property and gift; but when deprived of the 
charms of hearing and speaking, the pulses of the heart seem 
to beat in our own sight, without even the thinnest skin te 
hide them; open to every blast of a cold and cruel world. 
But in a few years he will find things changing around him: 
and these youthful labors now viewed as useless, will become 
in his opinion, as the foundation stones of a goodly edifice, im 
the fashioning of which he has learnt the skill of a literary 
architect, and acquired the strength to raise a temple of im- 
perishable fame, for his own and his country’s glory. xnapp 


THE MARCH OF INTELLECT. 

The attempt would be interesting to ascertain how far this 
current phrase is correct with reference to the present times. 
An elaborate disquisition might lead to conclusions whick 
would startle the great number of persons, who acquiesce im- 
plicitly in set terms often repeated, and sententious opinions 
generally received. There is, assuredly, a quick and broad 
march of the mechanic arts and processes :—steam accom- 
plishes daily wonders or miracles ; locomotive engines, wheth- 
er in the shape of cars or boats, have prodigiously compressed 
space and time; physical expedition and productive power. 
have, of late, vastly and astonishingly increased, and are likely 
to advance still more. a 

In our country, along with the success of physical indus- 
try and mechanical ingenuity, there is a considerable improve- 
ment in the condition and spirit of the classes to which they 
belong ; andin consequence education is more widely sought, 
intelligence further developed, and the soul elevated and en- 
larged. The mechanical and inventive philosophy, too, has 
been stimulated; and genius in that department quickened :— 
the human faculties are more extensively and efficaciously 
applied to refine and multiply the conveniences and luxuries 
of social life ; and wherever there is an enhancement of phy- 
sical comfort and power, there will be some addition of moral 
force and enjoyment. — 

In the particulars thus slightly indicated in our second 
paragraph, we find, indeed, what may be styled a march of 
intellect-:» mind and heart gain in vigour and efficiency ; and 
we cannot doubt that when the physical career has been run— 
(for it must haveits limits of velocity and contrivance)—greater 
facilities and scope would have been created for superior in- 
struction and exertion of the intellectual man as a moral and 
political philosopher, a writer, an orator, a poet, a scholar, a 
jurist, a religious being, or.a Christian. But so far as the 
famous grand march relates to those characters, and to the 
practical morals of mankind,—enlarge the inquiry, and you 
discover room for skepticism. Education has become more 
common; but it is really improved in itself! - With the excep- 
tion of the Lancasterian method—which merely renders it 
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vheaper, and opens it to greater numbers,—what has been 
devised, recently, which betters or perfects the thing? Dic- 
tionaries and grammars, upon new plans, are issued weekly : 
Are they truly superior to those which were studied and con- 
sulted at the beginning of the century? Novels and journals 
are substituted for the former classical books of elegant and 
popular literature, and Encyclopedias for original and ample 
treatises: Reference and gustation are now the modes of 
acquiring knowledge, not application and digestion, asin days 
of yore. What has been gained? The best universities, 
colleges, and schools of which we read, or with which we are 
directly acquainted, are conducted upon the old systems of 
instruction and discipline;—with some ingrafted subjects of 
learning, perhaps, and some new manuals, embracing the 
gradual or sudden accessions to science. The variation of 
forms, the boasted simplification of methods, the comprehen- 
sion of topics, the connexion of practical or mechanical with 
purely literary training, may all be questioned as to their in- 
fluence on the real march of intellect, though they may befit 
and gratify the peculiar pretensions and exigencies of the age. 

In all the principal kingdoms of Europe, the official records 
of erime and vice show an increase, beyond that of popula- 
tion. We fear that the case is the same in this republic,— 
judging from the police reports and the recitals in the news- 
papers. We would not be supposed to underrate the agency 
of the innumerable societies for the propagation of knowledge 
and religion, and the prevention or reform of guilt. It may 
be believed that if they do not occasion morals to be generally 
better than they were, they averta far greater deterioration, — 
they serve in the social world, like the pumps in a leaky ship; 
they keep down the waters of bitterness, which may gain 
upon them, but yet cannot mount to the fatal height. 

We are more confident as to real advancement of intellect, 
in the points of political information and sagacity, throughout || 
Europe and America. On these, also, there are grounds of 
incredulity, and many sensible and benevolent skeptics; but 
human rights and sound political theory, and national welfare, 
are, doubtless, more widely and clearly understood and duly 
appreciated than at any antecedent period: and notwith- 
standing the repeated convulsions in Mexico and South Ame- 
rica, and the continuance of old dynasties and institutions in 
the other hemisphere, we can distinguish light, energy, and 
amelioration in details, which must be progressive, and ere 
very long remove formidable impediments and work the most 
salutary changes. The schoolmaster may not be abroad to 
somuch purpose as is imagined and proclaimed,—but the po- 
tent genius or contagious spirit of republicanism, now mov- 
ing over the nations, cannot fail to be beneficially operative 
beyond all common augury or calculation. Intellect will be 
sternly roused, and fully released from shackles of different 
kinds, which rendered impossible any rapid or material ad- 
vance and refinement. 


National Gazette. 


FASHIONABLE BOOKS. 


The author of Paul Clifford mentions, in a note, that the 
poetess L. E. L. (Miss Landon) is composing a novel for the 
press, the success of which he confidently predicts. The 
traveller Madden has published a romance entitled The Mus- 
sulman, and the traveller Macfarlane, a tale of Constantino- 
ple called The Armenians. Thus it is, that when a writer 
gain¢ public favour in the department of poetry, history or 
travels, a novel from the same pen is the consequence—a tri- 
bute to the peculiar taste or appetite of the timés,—a competi- 
tion for the golden apple. The successful mathematicians 
and naturalists may soon be tempted to adopt the same plan. 
Tn his dedicatory epistle, the author of Paul Clifford asks— 
*' Politics, essays, travels, biography, history—are these sub- 
jects on which one is more likely to obtain a decent, a tolera- 
bly durable reputation, than by the composition of novels? 
I fear not.” He adds in a note— 

“While ‘The Sketch Book’ is found in every young la- 
dy’s dressing room; and ‘Bracebridge Hall’ is still in high 
request in every country book-club; ‘The Life of Columbus,’ 
invaluable, if only from the subject so felicitously chosen | 
*The Wars of Grenada,’ scarcely less valuable from the sub- 
ject so consummately adorned, and so stirringly painted; are 
the one slowly passing into forgetfulness, and the other slum- 
bering, with uncut leaves upon the shelf? Compare the mo- 
mentary sensation produced by the first appearance of Lord 
King’s ‘Life of Locke,’ with the sensation, durable and in- 
tense, which, replete, as it is, with the treasure of Locke’s fa- 
miliar thoughts, it would have produced twenty years ago! 
‘Godwin’s History of the Commonwealth,’ one of the most 
manly and impartial records ever written, lives less upon the 
memory than as wd 7 and ‘Cyril Thornton,’ produced 


some four years since, is in more immediate vogue than the 
admirable history by the same author—published but the other 
day. True, that among a succeeding generation, there may 
possibly be a re-action—lethargic octavos be awakened from 
their untimely trance, and enlivened quartos ‘take up their 
beds and walk? ” 

The editor of an evening paper observes—“ That books 
have made few knaves, we are ready to acknowledge,” This 
strikes us as a singular error. Books have made knaves, 
libertines and hypocrites without number. The examples 
furnished, the lessons taught, the excitement for the passions 
abounding in them, are incalculably operative. Literature, 
or printing, in its broadest application, is, perhaps, the most 
powerful of agents upon human character and conduct. It 
most exalts and purifies; or corrupts and destroys. Hence, 
the importance of the ingredients and complexion of books, 
particularly the popular or favourite species such as tales and 
romances.—-Hence, we may presume, the zeal of contempo- 


rary Christians and philanthropists in spreading the Bible| 


and moral or religious tracts. A deep observer thought the 
privilege of making the ballads of a nation, the surest means 
of plastic power. Ibid. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER, 
Paris, May 4, 1830. 
A new historical novel, in two volumes, has just made its 


appearance here, under the title of les Mauvais Gargons. It 
displays an animated, and, according to the French critics, a 
faithful picture of Paris during the captivity of Francis I. in 
1525. At that time the metropolis of the grande nation was 
infested by a tribe of nondescript adventurers, broken gam- 
blers, cut-purses, beggars, students, Bohemians, and other 
marauders, known under the general and characteristic ap- 
pellation of mauvais garcons. The archers of the watch, 
like modern charlies, frequently participated in the depreda- 
tions of these midnight plunderers, whose war-cry was, Vive 
Bourgogne! a sac! sac! Such are the data which have 
furnished the materials of a work possessing much local in- 
terest, and some dramatic sketches. 

The dilettanti will scarcely credit the fact, that Mademoi- 
selle Sontag has been—(in what vocabulary shall I find a 
phrase to soften the appalling intelligence ?)—that Mlle. Son- 
tag has been absolutely hissed at Berlin! Such, however, is 
the dismal truth. After a series of successful appearances in 
the characters of Desdemona, Rosina, and Edile, inthe comic 
opera of Joconde, the divine Sontag. was hissed in the part of 
Anna, in Mozart’s Don Juan. And this too from a Berlin 
audience! Horresco referens! The prima donna, little ac- 
customed to such unmelodious sounds, is said to have swooned 
away at.the first intimation of public displeasure. On her 
recovery, she again ventured to brave the scarcely appeased 
fury of the storm; and after singing a quatuor in the second 
act, was so affected by the recollection of the cruel affront, 
that she again fainted. Another prima donna, who happened 
to be in the theatre, “quite by accident, as a body might say,” 
was obliged to finish the part. 


“Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder ?”’ 


The concert season is fast approaching towards its close, 
The Parisian dilettanti, unlike their more tonish London 
brethren, are not sufficiently advanced in civilization to pro- 
trude their winter into the dust of June or July, and in a few 
weeks, the roulades of our drawing-room nightingales will 
be abandoned for the song, aw naturel, of the lark and the 
linnet. 

Paganini is still at Frankfort, where he continues to give 
public concerts. His last took place on the 11th ult. A su- 
perb medal of Beethoven is now on sale in Paris. On one 
side is the head of the celebrated composer, with the words 
“Louis Von Beethoven ;” on the other a lyre, surrounded 
by the following inscription :—“Né le 27 Decembre, 1770, 
a Bonn; mort le 26 Mars, 1827.” 


The greatest beauty in female dress is that which is most 
simple, and at the-same time gracefully adapted to exhibit 
the natural beauty of the female form. This simplicity 
should be observed, even in colour; a profusion of tawdry 
and glaring colours bespeaks a tasteless and vulgar mind, even 
if the wearer were a duchess. Colour should also always 
be adapted to complexion, Ladies with delicate rosy com- 
plexions bear white and light blue better than dark colours, 
while on the contrary, sallow hues of complexion will not 
bear these colours near them, and imperatively require dark 
quiet colours to give them beauty: yellow is the most trying 
and dangerous of all, and can only be worn by the rich-toned 
healthy looking brunette. 


“ 
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The Mechanics’ and Farmers’ Magazine of Useful Knowledge.—At 
the present time, when such an unexampled hue and ery are raised 
about the education of the operative classes, it is particularly impor- 
tant that well-instructed teachers and competent writers devote their 
time and energy to the solid improvement and moral safety of this 
most extensive and interesting portion of our fellow-citizens. Wolves 
are every where stalking about in sheep’s clothing, seeking whom 
they may devour, and render a prey to their iniquitous and deep-laid 
schemes. Freedom, independence, equality, and knowledge are the 
magic words adopted to influence the minds of the deluded multi- 
tude, to render them hostile to the existing condition of society, and 
thus to open a way for the aggrandizement and supremacy. of a few 
artful and designing demagogues, whoare ambitious of fortanes, and 
see their only forlorn hope in the destruction of the very elements of 
morality, religion, and order. These words are beautiful in sound, 
and are identified with the prosperity and perfection of man, but the 
ideas with which they are in reality, and by the many associated, are 
far from being those intended by the juggling reformers to whom we 
now allude. Asa proof of what we advance, the following fact may 
be adduced as evidence. Education is the ever-recurring theme on 
which these would-be regenerators descant in alse speeches and 
writings. Without knowledge they maintain that a people are incom- 
petent to govern themselves. And this truism who ever questioned? 
What do they propose then to achieve? They should, if sincerely at- 
tached to their avowed objects, educate the people first, and then in- 
cite them to demand their full share of political rights, which they 
assert is now withheld from them. This plan, however, is not at allto 
their liking ; it is too slow and tedious in its operation, and they would 
be reduced to the nothingness to which they are wedded before 
it could be completed... Power, wealth, and influence would then re- 
vert to other hands, hands far different from theirs. What then is to 
be done?’ Gain power at all hazards. Inflame the people to assume 
all that they can get by brutal violence, and then education will come 
afterwards; and if it. does not, what matters it? Their object will have 
been attained. Every benevolent man must shrink with horror 
from a sight of the evils which would attend the consummation 
of such reform, and view with pleasure every effort made to ad- 
minister real knowledge and useful light to the ignorant. Such an at- 
tempt is the one by Mr. Sargent, and we sincerely hope that it will 
prove successful. There exists no greater foe to political disorder 
than science. Her panoply is all-potent against the cunning wiles 
and sophistical declamations of seditious knaves and disorganizers ; 
and is, withal, the most ready source of attraction to all social and 
moral improvement. ‘Get wisdom: and with all thy getting get un- 
derstanding ;” so sayeth the appropriate motto of this neat periodical ; 
and so should every honest lover of the people and the people’s ri 
say. Tono class of men is the acquisition of knowledge more im- 
portant than to the working classes—not the superficial idle know- 
ledge which can be communicated by female fanatic adventurers and 
her parasites; but the knowledge of nature, and of nature’s laws, 
the knowledge of which elevated Franklin, Rittenhouse, Sherman, 
Arkwright, and Fulton from the humblest sphere of life to be the 
benefactors of mankind. 


The late Adjutant General of this State,—In the death of General 
Nicholas F. Beck, society has lost one of its brightest ornaments, and 
the public service been despoiled of one of its ablest and most faith- 
ful officers. Respected by all for his unassuming and affable deport- 
ment, his incorruptible integrity, his strict attention to the duties of 
his office, and for the ability and success with which he prosecuted an 
arduous profession, yet it was more especially by the few, to whom 
his retiring modesty allowed his merits to be more intimately known, 
that he was admired for his numerous attainments in literature and 
general knowledge, his skill and talent as a writer, and his polished 
conversation and generous disposition as a gentleman and a friend. 
He had long suffered under the slow and lingering inflictions of that 


terrible disease, which proves so unsparing and frequent a scourge — 


to the talent, the worth, the beauty, and the youth of our country. 
He bore his sufferings with characteristic fortitude, and resigned, 
without a murmur, the most brilliant prospects of life, and the mosi 
endearing attachments which could rivet man’s affections to earth. 
The highest honours were paid to his remains by the civil and mili- 
tary authorities in the Capital, and his memory will long live green 
in the minds of those who loved his virtues and respected his talents» 


My Cousin Isabel.—There will be found in this number a highly 
pathetic though just sketch, entitled ‘‘My Cousin Isabel.” It is from the 
pen of the editor of the New-England Review. Thereis a freshness, 
brilliancy, depth, and vigour of style about the compositions of this gen- 
tleman, which rank him deservedly among the first of our poets. It is 
true that but few of his poetical effusions have fallen under our notice, 
but those few have rivetted our attention, and elicited our involun- 
tary and heartfelt praise. His prose is more familiar to us; and its 
purity, its singular originality, and its occasionally biting sarcasm, 
have rendered it universally popular. We boldly predict, that the 
time is not far distant when this gentleman will assume a most con- 
spicuous station among the writers of our country, which can only be 
attained by commanding talents and unrelaxing industry. 


Female Wages.—A printed circular has been sent to us from Phila 
delphia, conveying additional information in relation to this impor- 
tant and interesting subject. It is impossible that the efforts of the 
community, and of the female portion in particular, should not be 
aroused to action by these repested and irresistible appeals to their 
sympathies. The dark gloom which now broods over so fair and 
large a portion of the operative classes of this country must be remoy 
ed, and light and comfort administered to their long afflicted hearts. 
Perseverence will ensure success. 


Celebration of the fifty-fourth anniversary of American independence. 
—Our anticipations have been realized—our faith in the sobriety, the 
decorum, and the dignified virtue of our citizens confirmed. The 
fifth of July was celebrated with pomp and splendour befitting the 
oceasion, and without the occurrence, as we learn, of a solitary event 
which conld call a blush on the cheek of an inhabitant of this thronge| 
and rejoicing city. 


THE 


CON EXPRESSIONE. 


Fare-well, fare - well, 


2¢—Oh! when amidst the gay yourove, - 
When pleading eyes around you shine 
Think of the one who dared to love, 


Whose ev’ry pulse was thine—was thine. 


/ Which, trembling, plays upon thy cheek, 
Proclaims my name to thee still dear, 


| 2d—Adieu! adieu! perhaps that tear, | 
And speaks more truth than tongue could speak. 
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since we 


4th—Oh ! then if I am still thine own, 
Why should my heart with anguish swell ? 
Alas ! from thee for e’er I turn, s 
We meet no more—farewell—farewell ! 


CRIGINAL POETRY. 


HEBREW. | 
e Jerusalem mourneth.—Jeremiah. { 
Qu, Judah! thy dwellings are sad, 
-__ Thy children are weeping around, | 
in sackcloth their bosoms are clad } 
As they look on the famishing ground ; | 
In the deserts they make thema home, 
And the mountains awake to their cry; 
For the frown of Jehovah hath come, {| 
And his anger is red in thesky. ' 
Thy tender ones throng at the brink, | } 
But the waters are gone from the well ; 
‘They gaze on the rock, and they think 
Of the gush of the stream from its cell; { 
How they came to its margin before, 
And drank in their innocent mirth; 
Away! it is sealed, and no more 
Shall the fountain give freshness to earth. 


‘The hearts of the mighty are bowed, 
And the lowly are haggard with care; } 
The voices of mothers are loud, ; ! 
As they shriek the wild note of despair: 
Oh, Jerusalem! mourn through thy halls, } 
And bend to the dust in thy shame, 
For the doom that thy spirit appals 
Is famine, the sword, and the flame! 


STANZAS, 


Writien in the common-place book of Miss Margaret 
L. M. Berrien, of Georgia. 


** Elle se promenait sur les gazons flenris d’un printemps| 
eternel.?°—Telemague. | 


When the earliest birds of the pleasant spring 

Are dancing on golden and purple wing, 

When the air, music-laden, is bime and bright, | 
And the new-born blosséms are bathed in light, 
When the gale in its freshness goes fanning by, 
And its sweet breath floats through the sunny sky, 


How the heart, though deep in its prison bound, | 
Doth leap as if stirred by the tabor’s sound! 

And who, in the redolent flush of morn, 

Whena Dliss untold in the soul is born, 

When the cloud floats on through the fields of air, 
Like aspirit’s robe in its brightness there— 

Oh who, but would feel, in that peaceful hour, 

4 love in his heart, for that opening flower? 

Who would check the flightof the bird or bee, 

On their wings of capricious revelry ? 


Vair visitant! thus, with an earnest heart, } 
I would this lay tothy page impart: | 


; 
It is, that the blossom of life is thine, | 
That thy offerings are laid upon pleasure’s shrine! 
For thy pathway is sprinkled with pictures bright, 
And thy young eye swims in its pure delight; 

And as time looks down on thy beingnow, ([brow! 
There are pearls on his pluame—there is light on his 
And oh! if my prayer might avail, to bring 

One brighter hne to the radiant spring 

That gladdens the young and the fair like thee, 

I would pour a voice on my bended knee. 
Asuppliant voice, that each ardent thought 

Which girlhood’s promise in glory brought, 

Might endure till life’s evening had waned away 
Into heaven’s ethereal and endless day! W.G.C. 


THE INDIAN CHIEF RED BIRD, 


A. distinguished Winnebago sachem, «ho died tn 
prison at Pratrie Du Chien. 


Lonely and low in his dungeon cell 
The captive chief was lying, 
While the mourner-wind, like a spirit’s voice, 
Mid the grated bars was sighing. 
The full bright beams of the midnight moon 
From his wampum belt were gleaming, 
But keener the glance of the warrior’s eye, 
In its fitful wildness gleaming. 
No kindly friend at that fearful hour, 
By his dying couch was kneeling, | 
To whisper of that far sunny ctime, | 
Whither his spirit was silently stealing. | 
Pale was the hue of his faded cheek, | 
As it leaned on its damp cold pillow; } 
And deep the heave of his troubled breast, 
As the lift of the ocean billow: 


For he thought of the days when his restless foot 
Through the pathless forest bounded, 

And the festive throng by the hunting-fire, 
Where the chase-song joyously sounded. 
And he thought of his distant hut the while, 

By the bending hemlock shaded ; 
And the frowning ghosts of his awful sires, 
By his own sad doom degraded. 
Butah! the thought of his Indian boy 
In his wind-rocked cradle sleeping, 
And the wail forlorn of his bosom one, 
At his fated absence weeping! 


He heard, too, the voice of the shadowy woods 
O’er the night-bird’s music swelling, 

And the jocund note of the langhing brook 
As it danced by his lonely dwelling. 


He heard those sounds—to his bosom dear | 
As the dreams of friendship parted, i! 


While a gleam of joy o’er his withered cheek, 
Like a flash of sunlight darted. 

It fled—for the chill of the white man’s chain 
O’er its lightning trace came stealing, 

And his phrenzied spirit in darkness passed 
In the rush of that conquering feeling. 

He had stood in the deadly ambuscade, 
While his warriors were falling around him ; 

He had stood unmoved at the torturing stake, 
Where the foe in his wrath had bound him; 


He had mocked at pain in every form— 
Had joyed in the post of danger; 

But his spirit was crushed by the dungeon’s gloom, 
And the chain of the rutbless stranger. P: 


LOVE’S QUARREL. 
Upon her lid one tear-drop trembled, 
One moment to its fringes clung, 
While on her lip, in scorn dissembled, 
The indignant answer proudly hung: 


“ Love lives not when esteem is dead ! 


“Go! far as winds and waves may bear thee ! 
“To torrid suns, or polar snows, 
“Tis easy from a heart to tear thee, 


“Which now, at length, thy falsehood knows. } 


“Go! and when other scenes surround thee, 
“Thy sighs to other bosoms borne, 
“Forget the idle chain that bound thee, 
“Asl forget the vows I scorn. F 


“Why thus thy vaunted flight delaying ? 
“Thy threat has broke the charm of years? 
“No softer wish my heart betraying, 
** Will let thee triumph in my tears.” 


“1 go,” the lover cries, “in sorrow ; 
“Thy mandate, lady, is obeyed ; 

“Far o’er the bounding waves, to-morrow, 
“Til mourn the idle words I said. 


“ And when in exile, sad and lonely, 
‘*My heart, as ever, turns to thee, 

‘Its first dear idol, last, and only, 
“Thine may, perchance, relent for me. 


“Yet, ere I go, if unforgiven, 
“Beam from those eyes one gentler ray, 
“That, like the guiding star of heaven, 
“May cheer me on my desert way. 


“Thy tears, no idle triumph lending, 
“Might well beseem this parting hour, 


‘“‘ And deep repentance for offending, 
“Might claim for me their pityimg power. 


“Thy face averted bids me sever, 
“Bereft of hope to exile driven, 


“Farewell ?? The lady turns, “ never! 
“Repented sin may be pol 


. 

| 

“Yet proud of speech, bethink thee, eyer 
“The love which time could never shake. 
' 

| 

j 


“One chilling breath at once may break. 


“The loftiest soul is aye sincerest, 
“Yet love by no rude chain is led; 

“4 silken band best suits him, dearest, 
“For love and pride are often wed.” 


/ 

| ’ 

! 

; 

| 

| 

/ 

‘Nor peril daunt, nor fortune sever, 
| 

| 

} eoke,. 


COME TO ME. 


Oh come to me, beloved one, 
| When vexing cares annoy—— 
{ And let me also share the sun 


That lights thine hours of joy. 


The simple joys, the trifles 
That have a charm for ne 
And soothe awhile life’s weary way, 
Are they not dear to me ? 


The shade of care must often rest 
Upon my thoughtful brow, 

And happiness, a Stranger guest, 
But seldom courts me now- 


But when I see a joyous beam 
Reflected in thine eye, 

My anxious thoughts less weary seem, 
And dark forebodings fly. 


Thy gladsome thoughts and spirit bright. 
Which grief as yet hath — 

Shed round the only ray of light, . 

} Which I with thee have : 


A 


| Then come to me, beloved one, 
i In life’s bewildering maze, 

i} . Thou art my only spot of sun, 
| 


The blue sky of my days. HLM. 
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FRENCH CHURCH DU ST. ESPRIT. 

Tus antiquated building, which is the Oldest religious edi- 
fice now in the city, was erected in 1704, by the Huguenots, or 
french protestants, who fled from their country after the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantz. But as some of our readers 
may never have heard of that famous edict, and must conse- 
quently be ignorant of the effects of its revocation—a few 
words on that subject may not be deemed inappropriate. 

The doctrines of the reformation had made much progress 
in France as early asthe year 1545, during the reign of Fran- 
cis I. Calvin was a native of Noyon, in Picardy, was pro- 
tected by Margaret of Navarre, sister of Francis, and his 
Christian Institutes” were dedicated to that king. But 
those who embraced the doctrines soon became the objects of 
persecution. Francis himself, at one period, was desirous of 
uniting himself with the protestant princes of Germany, 
against the emperor Charles; but fearful of awakening the 
indignation of the Roman pontiff, and the prejudices of his 
people, by his negociations with avowed heretics, he seized 
the first opportunity to prove the soundness of his faith, by 
ordering six of his subjects who had embraced the protestant 
religion to be publicly burnt! The king himself was present 
at the éxecution; dnd declared with his usual and charaeter- 
istic vehemence, that if one of his hands were infected with 
heresy, he would cut it off with the other; and would not 
spare even his own children, if found guilty of that crime. 
The spirit of the new religion, however, was increased and 
invigorated by every act of persecution ; and the numbers who 
professed it were greatly augmented by the massacre of Ca- 
prieres and Merindel, and by the executions which were im- 
prudently multiplied by Henry II. Thus at the accession of 
Francis IJ. in 1559, Calvinism had gained a firm and wide 
footing, and could count among its professors several men of 
great talents andinfluence. Persecutions, however, still con- 
tinued until goaded on to resistance, the protestants only 
waited for a fit opportunity and season to protect themselves 
by force of arms. They accordingly united with a party at- 
tached to the prince of Condé, in the unsuccessful conspiracy 
of Amboise, which preceded the civil wars in France, and 
continued with various success until 1755, when Henry III. 
found himself under the necessity of concluding a treaty with 
the protestants, by which they obtained the public exercise of 
their religion, except within two leagues of thecourt. Party 
chambers, composed of an equal number of protestants and 
Catholics, were established in all the parliaments of the king- 
dom; all attainders were reversed, and eight cautionary towns 
were put into their posse: ‘on. 


This treaty, as might have been expected, was highly dis- 
pleasing to Catholics, and the-consequence.was, that hos- 
tilities again broke outain a 


strife and confusion until 1539, When “Henryswas assassinated 
by a Dominican friztsnamed James come % 
Henry IV. common cali the great; & priice of the house 
of Bourbon, ascendeifthe throne in the thitty-fifth year of his 
age, and eight years afterwards caused’ the famous edict of 
Nantz to assed in favour of the pro est ts This edict 
confirmed f6 them all the rights and privileges which had 
been granted to them by former princes, and it added a free 
admission to all employments of trust, profit, and honour; an 


establishment of chambers of justice, in which the members of 


“othe two religions were equal; and gave liberty to educate their 
children, without restraint, in any of their universities: This 
decree was passed in 1598, and continued in force eighty- 


even years. 


Tn 1684, under the reign of Louis XIV. the protestants 


|| Were again exposed to a series of persecutions, at once unjust 


and impolitic, but which did not reach their climax until the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, by which liberty of conscience 
was abolished ; all the protestant churches were destroyed ; 
and an order was issued even to take their children from 
them, and put them into the hands of their Catholic relations. 
The ministers were banished ; and the others were prohibited 
from leaving that kingdom, in which the law inflicted on 
them such unjust and cruel persecution. All the terrors of 
military execution were employed to make them profess the 
Catholic religion ; and such as had relapsed were exposed to 
the most dreadful punishments. A twentieth part of their 
whole number were put to death ina short time; and a price 
was set on the heads of the rest, who were hunted like wild 
beasts. Above five hundred thousand of the most industrious 
inhabitants of France were driven into exile by the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantz; and thus the staple manufactures 
of that country not only declined at home, but were transfer- 
red to other nations by these exiles. Many of them fled to 
America; and those who arrived at New-York, purchased 
atract of ground in the county of Westchester, and settled on 
a spot they called New-Rochelle. 

About thirty or forty years previous to the arrival of these 


persecuted emigrants, the whole of that beautiful and roman- 
tic region, now known by the name of Westchester county, 
had been purchased of the Indians, by an individual named 
Thomas Pell. This bargain, which was made in the year 
1654, gave great dissatisfaction to the Dutch settlers, but was 
finally confirmed to the “ heirs and assigns of the aforesaid 
Thomas Pell,” from whom the exiled Huguenots obtained their 
grant. 

From authentic records, which we have examined, it ap- 
pears that from their first settlement at New-Rochelle, they 
regularly attended public worship in the city of New-York! 
They had taken their land on terms which required the utmost 
exertions of all the men, women, and ciutiren among them, 
to clear and prepare for tillage, &c. They were, therefore, 
in the habit of toiling hard all the week, until Saturday night; 
and then resting themselves, by trudging twenty miles on 
foot to the city, to attend religio ap the next day! 
On Sunday evening, they retraced their steps, and were ready 
to recommence their labours on Monday morning! Amidst 
all these hardships and privations, they wrote to their friends 
in France, expressing, in the warmest terms, their gratitude 
to heaven for the great privileges they enjoyed in this free 
and happy country! Can our modern skeptics and self-styled 
philosophers furnish any adequate substitute for: such an en- 
viable fecling ? 

Such were the men who erected the venerable edifice, of 
'which the above engraving is a correct representation. It is 
built in the plainest style, being constructed of stone, an 
plastered on the outside, with a very steep roof, and a mo- 
nastic-looking tower, from which the plaster has fallen in 
several places. ‘The building, which is seventy feet in length 
and fifty in breadth, has a southwest aspect, fronting on Pine- 
street, just below Nassau-street, and the tower is in the rear 
towards Cedar-street, where'a few mouldering tomb-stones 
are still to be seen in the cemetery, behind the law buildings. 

At the time this church was erected, in 1704, the celebrated 
wall from which our “street of banks and brokers” derived 
its name, was partially demolished, and the stones of which 
its bastions were constructed, had been applied to the erection 

the mew a ea just finished, at the comer of Nassau~ 
Strect, fronting’ Broad-street, in which ferry-boats came up as 
far as Garden-street. In the same yéai, for the first time, 
“Wall-street was paved, on the south side, from Smith-street 
{now William} to the English church,” in Broadway ; the lat- 


it. The young me 


ter not being paved until three years afterwards. ‘ The num- 
ber of inhabitants was now rising six thousand, to whom the 
luxuries oftea and coffee were entirely unknown. Dull times 
for scandal parties! At this period the docksand slips rented 


| for twenty-five pounds per annum; and two hundred acres 


of land were sold by the corporation for twenty shillings the 
acre! The inhabitants of Harlem were permitted to erect 
one mill, and no more, provided they did not “hinder the 
passage of sloops or boats round Manhattan island)? At 


'this time the city was lighted, “in the dark time of the moon 


in the:winter season,” by lanterns hung upon poles, projected 
from the windows of every seventh house—each of the seven 
paying an equal proportion of the expense; and the city 
watch consisted of “four sober men,’ How many have we 


now ? 

The church of St. Esprit is opened every Sunday, where 
divine service is performed in the French language, according 
to the episcopal form. 


The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. in 
IX. Part L Essayson Ballad Poetry, and Intféductions. 
1830, Cadell & Co. ; London, Simpkin & Marshall. 


Aw animated literary auto-biography, and by Sir’ 
Scott. What a mass of interest lies in those few wor 
the country book-club, that hurries its bookseller wit 
for the last volume of Memoirs, to the London drawing-room, 
crowding to gaze on the lion of the night, the same passion of 
individualizing our previous idea of a great man predominates. 
Whether it is that curiosity inherent in our nature, or to sub- 
tilize a little, that levelling spirit which would fain believe 
that a display of the same weakhesses, passions, hopes, and 
fears, makes our idol one with ourselves—we- have not time 
to analyze; but certain it is, that the diorama which brings 
before us actual scenes of the author’s life, is one of our most 
popular exhibitions. Denon’s talents for telling a story are 
said to have been such, that Napoleon was wont to interrupt 
an unhappy narrator with, “ Ah, Denon, contez nous cela !” 
This peculiar talent—this natural honey-dropping from the 
lip_Meott possesses in perfection; and the history of his 
poetical career, as developed in a series of introductions to his 
various works, makes this a truly delightful volume. |But his 
own account confirms what was always our opinion—that he 
only (like Wordsworth) wanted some strong passion to have 


even Volumes, Vol 


Edinburgh, 


given his pages the last touch of poetical perfection: he has 


been the Lucuilus of literature—he conquéred, and then en- 
joyed; he has led a life of pleasant study and social inter- 
course ; and if his heroes are scarcely ever terrible in the’ con- 
flict of passionate feelings, it is because these feelings found 
no original cause, no answering tone, in his own mind. But 
in all other qualities, how large is his portion! His descrip- 
tions are fairy wands, that call up the scene before you; his 
narrative is dramatic in its power, and—but who ever took 
up a volume of his without reading, or read without remem- 
bering? Like Prospero, we bury our book, and break our rod 
of criticism, in his favour: let him speak for himself, 


Stir Walter Scott's early life. 


“My birth, without giving the least pretension to di mn, Was 
that of a gentleman, and connected me with several respectable fami- 
lies and accomplished persons. My education had been a good one, 
although I was deprived of its full benefit by indifferent health, just 
at the period when I ought to have been most sedulous in improving 
With whom I was brought up, and lived most fa- 
miliarly, were thusé who, from opportunities, birth, and talents, 
might be expected to make the greatest advances in the profession to 
which we were al] destined; and I have the pleasure still to pre- 
serve my youthful intimacy with no inconsiderable number of them, 
whom their merit has carried forward to the highest honours of their 
profession. Neither was Lin asituation to be embarrassed by the 
res angusta dom, which might have otherwise interrupted my pro- 
gress in a profession in which progress is proverbially slow. I en- 
joyed a moderate degree of business for my standing, and the friend- 
ship of more than one person of consideration efficiently disposed to 
aid my views in life. The private fortune, also, which I might ex- 
pect, and finally inherited, from my family, did not, indeed, amount 
to affluence, but placed me considerably beyond all apprehension of 
want. I mention these particulars met because they are true. 
Many better men than myself have owed their rise from indigence 
and obscurity to their own talents, which were, doubtless, much 
more adequate to the task of raising them than any which I possess. 
Although it would be absurd and ungracious in me to deny that lowe 
toda many markstofmtt ion to-which’T could not other- 
wise aspired, and particularly that of securing the acquaintance, 
and even the friendship, of many remarkable persons of the age, to 
whom I might not otherwise have made my way; it would, on the 
other hand, be ridiculous to affect gratitude to the public favour, either 
for my position in society, or the means of supporting it with de- 
cency—matters which had been otherwise secured under the usual 
chances of human affairs. Thus much I have thought it necessary 
to say upon asubject which is, after all, of very little consequence to 
any one but myself. I proceed todetail the circumstances which en- 
gaged me in literary pursuits. uring the jast ten years of the 
eighteenth century, the art of poetry was at a remarkably low ebb in 
Britain. Hayley, to whom fashion had some years before ascribed a 
higher degree of reputation than posterity has confirmed, had now 
lost his reputation for talent, though he still lived admired and re- 
spected as an amiable and accomplished man. The Bard of Memory 
slumbered on his laurels, and he of Hope had scarce begun to attraet 
his pre of public attention. Cowper, a poet of deep feeling and 
bright genius, was dead; and, even while alive, the hypochondria, 
which was his mental malady, impeded his popularity. Burns, whose 
genius our southern neighbours could hardly yet comprehend, had 
long confined himself to song-writing. Names which are now known 


10 


* and distinguished wherever the English language is spoken, were 
then only beginning to be mentioned ; and, unless among the small 
number of persons who habitually devote a part of their leisure to 
literature, those of Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, were but 
little known. The realms of Parnassus, like many a kingdom at the 
period, seemed to lie open to the first bold invader, whether he should 
be a. daring usurper, or could shew a legitimate title of sovereignty. 


An interesting view of German literature follows, and he 
proceeds to its influence on himself. 


German Literature. 


_. “In Edinburgh, where the remarkable coincidence between the 
German language and that of the Lowland Scottish encouraged young 
men to approach this newly discovered spring of literature, a class 
was formed, of six or seven intimate friends, who proposed to make 
themselves acquainted with the German language. They were in the 
habit of living much together, and the time they spent in this new 
study was felt as a great amusement. One source of this diversion 
was the laziness of one of their number, the present author, who, 
averse to the necessary toil of grammar and its rules, was in the prac- 
tice of fighting his way to the knowledge of the German by his ac- 

uaintance with the Scottish and Anglo-Saxon dialects, and, of course, 
sredventiy committed blunders, which were not lost on his more ac- 
curate and more studious companions, A more general source of 
amusement was the despair of the teacher, on finding it impossible 
to extract from his Scottish students the degree of sensibility neces- 
sary, as he thought, to enjoy the beauties of the author to whom he 
considered it proper first to introduce them. We were desirous to 
penetrate at once into the recesses of the Teutonic literature, and were 
ambitious of perusing Goethé and Schiller, and others whose fame had 
deen sounded by MacKenzie. Dr. Willich, (@ medical gentleman,) 
who was our teacher, was judiciously disposed to commence our 
studies with the more simple diction of Gesner, and prescribed to us 
‘The Death of Abel,’ as the production from which our German tasks 
were tobe drawn. The pietistic style of this author was ill adapted 
to attract young persons of our age and disposition. We could no 
more sympathize with the overstrained sentimentality of Adam and 
his family, than we could have had a fellow-feeling with the jolly 
Faun of the same author, who broke his beautiful jug, and then made 
a song on it which might have affected all Staffordshire. To sum up 
the distresses of Dr. Willich, we, with one consent, voted Abel an in- 
sufferable bore, and gave the pre-eminence, in point of masculine 
character, to his brother Cain, or even to Lucifer himself. When these 
jests, which arose out of the sickly monotony and affected ecstacies of 
the poet, failed to amuse us, we had for our entertainment the unut- 
terable sounds manufactured by a Frenchman, our fellow-student, 
who, with the economical purpose of learning two languages at once, 
was endeavouring to acquire German, of which he knew nothing, by 
means of English, concerning which he was nearly as ignorant. 
Heaven only knows the notes which he uttered, in attempting, with 
unpractised organs, to imitate the gutturals of these two intractable 
jJanguages. At length, in the midst of much laughing and little study, 
most of us acquired some knowledge, more or less extensive, of the 
German language, and selected for ourselves, some in the philosophy 
of Kant, some in the more animated works of the German dramatists, 
specimens more to our taste than ‘The Death of Abel.’ ” 


His friendship with Lewis is another link in his progress: 
we cannot omit the following extract. 


Sir Walter Scott and the Apothecary's Wife. 


“Thad, indeed, tried the metrical translations which were occa- 
sionally recommended to us at the High school. I got credit for at- 
tempting to do what was enjoined, but very little for the mode in 
which the task was performed; and I used to feel not a little mortified 
when my versions were placed in contrast with others of admitted 
merit. At one period of my schoolboy days I was so far left to my 
own desifes as to become guilty of verses on a thunder-storm, which 
were much approved of, until a malevolent critic sprung up, in the 
shape of an apothecary’s blue-buskined wife, who aflirmed that my 
most sweet poetry was stolen from an old magazine. Imever forgave 
the impntation, and even now] acknowledge some resentment against 
the poor woman’s memory. She indeed accused me unjustly, when 
she said I had stolen my brooms ready made; but as I had, like most 
premature poets, copied all the words and ideas of which my verses 
consisted, she was so far right, that there was not an original word or 
thought in the whole six lines, Imade one or two faint attempts at 
verse, after I had undergone this sort of daw-plucking at the hands 
of the apothecary’s wife; but some friend or other always advised 
me to put my verses in the fire, and like Dorax in the play, I submit- 
ted, though ‘with a swelling heart.’ In short, excepting the usual 
tribute to a\mistress’s eyebrow, which is the language of passion 
rather than poetry, J had not for ten years indulged the wish to couple 
so much as ove and dove, when, finding Lewis in possession of so 
much reputation, and conceiving that, if I fell behind him in poetical 
powers, I considerably exceeded him in general information, I sud- 
denly took it into my head to attempt the style by which he had raised 
himself to fame.” 


Glenfinlas and the Eve of St. John were written about 
this time, ’ 
Sir Walter and his Critics. 


“Thus I was set up for a poet, like a pedler who has got two ballads 
to begin the world upon; and I hastened to make the round of all my 
acquaintances, shewing my precious wares and requesting criticism ; 
aboon which no author asks in vain. For it may be observed, that, in 
the fine arts, those who are in no respect able to produce any speci- 
mens themselves, hold themselves not the less entitled to decide upon 
the works of authors; and justly, no doubt, to a certain degree; for 
the merits of composition produced for the express purpose of plea- 
sing the world at large, can only be judged of by the opinion of indi- 
viduals ; and perhaps, as in the case of Moliére’s old woman, the less 
sophisticated the person consulted, so much the better. But { was ig- 
norant at the time I speak of, that though the applause of the many 
may justly appreciate the general merits of apiece, it is not so safe to 
submit such a performance to the more minute criticism of the same 
individuals, when each, in turn, having seated himself in the censor’s 


nothing, or at least possessed no redeeming qualities sufficient to atone 
for its defects, I have generally cast it aside; but I am little in the 
custom of paying attention to minute criticisms, or of offering such 
to any friend who may do me the honour to consult me. T am, con- 
vinced that, in general, in removing even errors of a trivial or venial 
kind, the character of originality is lost, which, upon the whole, may 
be that which is most valuable in the production. About the time that 
I shook hands with criticism, and reduced my ballads back to their 
original form, stripping them without remorse of those ‘lendings’ 
which I had adopted at the suggestion of friends, an opportunity un- 
expectedly offered of introducing to the world what had hitherto been 
confined to a circle of friends. Lewis had announced a collection, 
first intended to bear the title of ‘Tales of Terror,’ and afterwards 
“Tales of Wonder,’ which last was finally adopted.” 


-The following is the account how he finally decided on pur- 
suing the career of literature. : 


Law and Literature. 


“Tt may be readily supposed that the attempts which I had made in 
literature had been unfavourable to my success at the bar. The god- 
dess Themis is, at Edinburgh, and { suppose every where else, of a 
peculiarly jealous disposition. She will not readily consent to share 
her authority, and sternly demands from her votaries not only that 
real duty be carefully attended to and discharged, but that a certain 
air of business shal] be observed even in the midst of total idleness. 
It is prudent, if not cbgolutely necessary, in a young barrister, to ap- 
pear completely engrossed by his profession ; however destitute of em- 
ployment he may be, he ought to preserve, if possible, the appearance 
of full occupation. He should at least seem perpetually engaged 
among his law-papers, dusting them, as it were; and, as Ovid ad- 
vises the fair, 

Si nullus erit pulvis, tamen execute nullem. 

Perhaps such extremity of attention is more especially required, con- 
sidering the great number of counsellors, who are called to the bar, 
and how very small a proportion of them are finally disposed, or find 
encouragement, to follow the law as a profession. Hence, the num- 
ber of deserters is so great, that the least lingering look behind o¢ca- 
sions a young novice to be set down as one uf the intending fugitives. 
Certain it is, that the Scottish Themis was at this time peculiarly jea- 
lous of any flirtation with the Muses on the part of fiose who had 
ranged themselves under her banners. This was probably owing to 
her consciousness of the superior attractions of her rivals. Of late, 
however, she has relaxed in some instances.in this particular; an 
eminent example of which has been shown in the case of my friend, 
Mr. Jeffrey, who, after long conducting one of the most influential 
literary periodicals of the age, with unquestionable ability, has been, 
by the general consent of his brethren, recently elected to be their 


dean of faculty, or president, being the highest acknowledgment of 
his professional talents which they had it in their power to offer. But 
this is an incident mnuch beyond the ideas of a period of thirty years’ 
distance, when a barrister who really possessed any turn for lighter 
literature, was at as much pains to conceal it, as if it had in reality 
been something to be ashamed of ; and I could mention more than one 
instance in which literature and society have suffered loss, that juris- 
prudence might be enriched. Such, however, was not my case; for 
the reader will not wonder that my open interference with matters of 
light literature diminished my employment in the weightier matters 
of the law. Nor did the solicitors, upon whose choice the counsel 
takes rank in his profession, do me less than justice by regarding 
others among my contemporaries as fitter to discharge the duty due 
to their clients, than a young man who was taken up with running 
after ballads, whether Teutonic or national. My profession and I, 
therefore, came to stand nearly upon the footing on which honest 
Slender consoled himself with having established with Mistress Anne 
Page ; ‘‘There waa no great love between us at the beginning, and it 
pleased heaven to decrease it on farther acquaintance.’ I became sen- 
sible that the time wey Gome when I mast either buckle myself reso- 
lutely to the ‘toil by day, the lamp by night,’ renouncing all the Deli- 
lahs of my imagination, or bid adieu to the profession of the law, and 
hold another course. Iconfess my own inclination revolted from the 
more severe choice, which might have been deemed by many the 
wiser alternative. As my transgressions had been numerous, my re- 
pentance must have been alized by tinusual sacrifices. I ought 
to have mentioned, that, my fourteenth or fifteenth year, my 
health, originally delicate, ad become exceedingly robust. From in- 
fancy I had laboured under the infirmity of a severe lameness, but, 
as I believe is usually the case with men of spirit who suffer under 
personal inconveniencies of this nature, I had, since the improve- 
ment of my health, in defiance of this incapacitating circumstance, dis- 
tinguished myself by the endurance of toil on foot or horseback, hay- 
ing often walked thirty miles a-day, and rode upwards of a hundred, 
without stopping. In this manner I made many pleasant journeys 
through parts of the country then not very accessible, gaining more 
amusement and instruction than I have been able to acquire since I 
have travelled in a more commodious manner. I practised most syl- 
van sports, also, with some success, and withgreat delight. But these 
pleasures must have been all resigned, or used with great modera- 
tion, had I determined to regain my station at the bar. It was even 
doubtful whether I could, with perfect character as a jurisconsult, re- 
tain a situation in a volunteer corps of cavalry, which I then held. 
The threats of invasion were at this time instant and menacing; the 
call by Britain on her children was universal, and was answered by 
many, who, like myself, consulted rather their will than their ability 
to bear arms. My services, however, were found useful in assisting 
to maintain the discipline of the corps, being the point on which their 
constitution rendered them most amenable to military criticism. In 
other respects the squadron was a fine one, consisting of handsome 
men, well mounted and armed at their own expense. My attention 
to the corps took up a good deal of time; and while it occupied many 
of the happiest hours of my life, it furnished an additional reason for 
my reluctance again to encounter the severe course of study indis- 
pensable to success in the juridical profession. On the other hand, 
my father, whose feelings might have been hurt by my quitting the 
bar, had been for two or three years dead; so that I had no control to 
thwart my own inclination ; and my income being equal to all the 
comforts, and some of the elegancies, of life, I was not pressed to an 
irksome labour by necessity, that most gop of motives; conseé- 


chair, has placed his mind in a critical attitude, and delivered his 
opinion sententiously and ex cathedra. General applause was in al- 
most every case freely tendered ; but the abatements in the way of 
proposed alterations and corrections were cruelly puzzling. It was 
im vain the young author, listening with becoming modesty, and with 
a natural wish to please, cut and carved, tinkered and coopered, npon 
his unfortunate ballads—it was in vain that he placed, displaced, re- 
placed, and misplaced ; every one of his advisers was displeased with 
the concessions made to his co-assessors, and the author was blamed 
“by some one, in almost every case, for having made two holes in at- 
tempting to patch up one. At last, after thinking seriously on the 
subject, I wrote out a fair copy (of Glenfinlas, I think,) and marked 
all the various corrections which had been proposed. On the whole, 
I found that I had been regnined to alter every verse, almost every 
line; and the only stanzas of the whole ballad which escaped criticism 
were such as neither could be termed good or bad, speaking of them 
as poetry, but were of a mere common-place character, absolutely 
necessary for conducting the business of the tale. This unexpected 
result, after about a fortnight’s anxiety, led me to adopt a rule from 
which I have seldom departed during more than thirty years of lite- 
rary life. When a friend, whose judgment I respect, has decided, 


and upon good advisement told me, that a manuscript was worth 


quently, 1 was the-more easily seduced to choose the employment 
which was most able. ‘This was yet the easier, that in 18001 
had obtained the preferment of sheriff of Selkirkshire, about three 
hundred pounds a-year in value, and which was the more agreeable 
to me, as in that county I had.several friends and relations. ButIdid 
not abandon the profession to which I had been educated, without 
certain prudential resolutions, which, at the risk of some egotism, I 
will here mention; not without the hope that they may be useful to 
young persons who may stand in circumstances similar to those ia 
which [then stood. In the first place, upon considering the lives and 
fortunes of persons who had given themselves up to literature, or to 
the task of pleasing the public, it seemed to methat the circumstances 
which chiefly affected their happiness and character were those from 
which Horace has bestowed upon authors the epithet of the irritable 
race. It requires no depth of piilogop bie reflection to perceive, that 
the petty warfare of Pope with the dunces of his period could not 
have been carried on without his suffering the most acute torture, 
such as aman must endure from musquitoes, by whuse stings he suf- 
fers agony, althongh he can crush them in his grasp by myriads. Nor 
is it necessary to call to memory the many humiliating instances in 
which men of the greatest genius have, to avenge some pitiful quar- 
rel, made themselves ridiculous during their livés, to become the still 
more degraded objects of pity to future times. Upon the whole, as I 


had no pretension to the genius of the distinguished persons who had 
fallen into such errors, I concluded there could be no occasion for 
mitating them in these mistakes, or what I considered as such; and, 
in adopting literary pursuits as the principal occupation of my future 
life, I resolved, if possible, to avoid those weaknesses of temper 
which seemed to have most easily beset my more celebrated prede- 
cessors. Withthis view, it was my first resolution to keep, as far as 
was in my power, abreast of society; continuing to maintain my 
place in general company without yielding to the very nat) 


tation of narrowing myself to what is called literary sae! iy 
doing so I imagined I should escape the besetting sin ening 
j to language which, from one motive or other ascribes a undue 


degree of consequence to literary pursuits; as if they were, indeed, 
the business, rather than the amusement of life. The opposite 
course can only be compart to the injudicious conduct of one 
who pampers himself with cordial and luscious draughts, until he is 
unable to endure wholesome bitters. Like Gil Blas, therefore, I re- 
solved to stick by the society of my commis, instead of seeking that of 
a more literary cast; and to maintain my general interest in what was 
going on around me, reserving the man of letters for the desk and the 
library. My second resolution was a corollary from the first. 1 de- 
termined that, without shutting my ears. to the voice of true criticism, 
I would pay no regard to that which assumes the form of satire. I 
therefore resolved to arm myself with the triple brass of Horace, 
against all the roving warfare of satire, parody, and sarcasm ; to laugh. 
if the jest was a good one; or, if otherwise, to let it hum and buzz 
itself to sleep. It isto the observance of these rules (according to my 
best belief,) that, after a life of thirty years engaged in literary la- 
Beirs of various kinds, I attribute my never having been entangled 
in any literary quarrel or controversy; and, which is a more pleasing 
result, that I have been distinguished by the personal friendship of 
my most approved contemporaries of all parties, I adopted, at the 
same time, another resolution, on which it may doubtless be remark- 
ed, that it was well for me that I had it in my power to do so, and that, 
therefore, it is a line of conduct which can be less generally applica- 
ble in other cases. Yet I fail not to record this part of my plan, con- 
vinced that, though it may not be in every one’s power to adopt ex- 
actly the same resolution, he may, nevertheless, by his own exer- 
tions, in some shape or other, attain the object on which it was found- 
ed; namely, to secure the means of subsistence, without relying ex- 
clusively on literary talents. In this respect, I determined that litera- 
ture should be my staff, but not my crutch ; and that the profits of my 
labour, however convenient otherwise, should not become necessary 
to my ordinary expenses. With this purpose I resolved, if the inte- 
rest of my friends could so far favour me, to retire upon any of the 
respectable offices of the law, in which persons of that eee are 
glad to take refuge when they feel themselves, or are judged by others, 
incompetent to aspire to its higher offices and honours. Upon such 
an office an author might hope to retreat, without ony perceptible al- 
teration of circumstances, whenever the time should arrive that the 
public grew weary of his endeavours to please, or he himself should 
tire of the occupation of authorship. At this period of my life I pos- 
sessed so many friends capable of assisting me in this object of am- 
bition, that I could hardly over-rate my own prospects of obtaining 
the moderate preferment to which I limited my wishes; and, in fact, 
I obtained, in no long period, the reversion of a situation which com- 
pletely met them,” 


The Lady of the Lake. 


“T remember tha: about the same time a friend started in to ‘heeze 
up my hope,’ like the minstrel in the old song. He was bred a farmer, 
but a man of powerful understanding, natural good taste, and warm 
poetical feeling, perfectly com ep tosupply the wants of an imper- 
fect or irregular education. He was a passionate admirer of field 
sports, which we often pursued together. As this friend bon jet 
to dine with me at Ashiesteel one day, I took the opportunity of read- 
ing to hun the first canto of the Lady of the Lake, in order to ascer- 
tain the effect the poem was likely to produce upon a person who was 
but too favourabie a representative of readers at large. It is, of 
course, to be supposed, that I determined rather to guide my opinion 
by what my friend might appear to feel, than by what he might think 
fit to say. His reception of my recitation, or prelection, was rather 
singular. He placed his hand across his brow, and listened with great 
attention through the whole account of the stag hunt, till the dogs 
threw themselves into the lake to follow their master, who embarks 
with Ellen Douglas. He then started up with asudden exclamation, 
struck his hand on the table, and declared, in a voice of censure cal- 
culated for the occasion, that the dogs must have been totally ruined 
by being permitted to take the water after such a severe chase. I 
own Lwas much encouraged by the species of reverie which had pos- 
sessed so zealous a follower of the sports of the ancient Nimrod, 
who had been completely surprised out of all doubts of the reality of 
the tale.” 


We shall conclude by collecting in a paragraph the various 
receipts of his poems: 
The various receipts of his Poems. 


“The work brought out on the usnal terms of division of profits 
between the author and publishers, was not long after purchased b 
them for five hundred pounds, to which Messrs. Longman & Co. af- 
terwards added one hundred pounds in their own unsolicited kind- 
ness, in consequence of the wncommon success of the work. It was 
handsomely given to supply the Joss of a fine horse, which broke 
down suddenly while the author was riding with one of the worthy 
publishers. * * * * The publishers of the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, emboldened by the success of that poem, willingly offered a 
thousand pounds for Marmion. The transaction being no secret, af- 
forded Lord Byron, who was then at general war with all who black- 
ed paper, an opportunity to include me in his satire, entitled English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers. I never could conceive how an arrange- 
ment between an author and his publishers, if satisfactory to the 
persons concerned, could afford matter of censure to any third party. 
Thad taken no unusual or ungenerous means of enhancing the value 
of my merchandise—I had never higgled a moment about the bar- 
gain, but accepted at once what I considered the handsome offer of 
my publishers. These gentlemen, at least, were not of opinion that 
they had been taken advantage of in the trangageio which indeed 
was one of their own framing; on the contrary, the sale of the poem 
was so far beyond their expectation, as to induce them to supply the 
author’s cellars with what is always an acceptable present toa young 
scottish housekeeper, namely, a hogshead of excellent claret.” 


We find, in spite of our columns, we must extract the ac- 
count of his own change from poetry to prose—Rokeby. 


Sir Walter Scott's change from Poetry to Prose. 


“The cause of my failure had, however, a deeper root. The 
manner, or style, which, by its novelty, attracted the public in an un- 
usual degree, had now, after having been three tim fore them, 
exhausted the patience of the reader, and began in the fourth to lose 
itscharms. The reviewers may be said to have apostrophised the 
authcy in the language of Parnel)’s Edwin : 

‘And here reverse the charm,” he cries, 

* And let it fairly now suffice 

The gambol has been shown. 
The licentious combination of rhymes, in a manner not perhaps 
congenial to our language, had not been confined to the author. In- 
deed, in most similar cases, the inventors of such novelties have their 
reputation destroyed by their own imitators, as Acteon fell under his 
own dogs. The present author, like Bobadil, had taught his trick of 
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tence toa hundred gentlemen (and ladies) who could fence very nearly 
or quite as well as himself. For this there was no remedy ; the harmony 
Decame tiresome and ordinary, and both the original inventor and his 
invention must haye fallen into contempt, if he had not found out 
another road to public favour. What has been said of the metre only 
must be considered to apply equally tothe structure oi the poem and 
the style. The very best passages of any popular style are not, per- 
haps, susceptible of imitation, but they may be approached by men 
of talent; and those who are less able to copy them, at least lay hold 
of theiz uliar features, so as to produce a burlesque instead of a 
serious Cc In either way, the effect of it is rendered cheap and 
common; and, in the latter case, ridiculous to boot. ‘The evil conse- 
quences to an author’s reputation are at least as fatal as those which 
befall a composer, when his melody falls into the hands of the street 
ballad-singer. Of the unfavourable species of imitation, the author’s 
style gave room to a very large nu ber, owing to an appearance of 
facility to which some of those who used the measuie unquestionably 
leaned too far. The effect of the more favourable imitations, com- 
posed by persons of talent, was almost equally unfortunate to the 
original minstrel, by showing that they could overshoot him with his 
own bow. In short, the popularity which once attended the school, 
as it was called, was now !tast decaying. Besides all this, to have kept 
his ground at the crisis when Rokeby appeared, its author ought to 
have put forth his utmost strength, and to have possessed at least all 
his original advantages, for a mighty and unexpected rival was ad- 
vancing on the stage—a rival not in poetical powers only, but in that 
of attracting popularity, in which the present writer had preceded 
better men than himself. The reader will easily see that Byron is 
here meant, who, after a little velitation of no great promise, now ap- 
peared as a serious candidate, in the first canto of Childe Harold. 1 
was astonished at the power evinced by that work, which neither the 
Hours of Idleness, nor the English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, had 
prepared mé to expect from its author. There was a depth in bis 
thought, an eager abundance in his diction, which argued full confi- 
dence in the inexhaustible resources of which he felt himself possess- 
ed; and there was some appearance of that labour of the file, which 
indicates that the author is conscious of the necessity of doing every 
justice to his work that it may pass warrant. Lord Byron was also a 
traveller, a man whose ideas were tired by having seen in distant 
scenes of difficulty and danger, the places whose very names are re- 
corded in our bosoms as the shrines of ancient poetry. For his own 
misfortune, perhaps, but certainly to the high increase of his poetical 
character, nature had mixed in Lord Byron’s system those passions 
which agitate the human heart with most violence, and which may 
be said to have hurried his bright career to an early close. There 
would have been little wisdom in measuring my force with so formi- 
dable an antagonist ; and I was as likely to tire of playing the second 
fiddle in the concert, as my audience of hearing me. Age also was 
advancing. I was growing insensible to those subjects of excita- 
tion by which youth is agitated. I had around me the most pleasant 
but least exciting of all society, that of kind friends and an affection- 
ate family. My circle of employments was a narrow one; it occupied 
me constantly, and it became daily more difficult for me to interest 
myself in poetical composition : 


* How happily the days of Thalaba went by.’ 


Yet, though conscious that I must be, in the opinion of good judges, 
inferior to the place 1 had for four or five years held in letters, and 
feeling alike that the latter was one to which Ihad-only a temporary 
right, [could not brook the idea of relinquishing literary occupation, 
which had been so long my chief employment. Neither was I dis- 
posed to choose the alternative of sinking into a mere editor and com- 
mentator, though that was a species of labour which I had practised, 
and to which I was attached. But I could not endure to think that I 
might not, whether known or concealed, do something of more imm- 
portance. My inmost thoughts were those of the ‘Trojan captain in 
the galley race :-— 


Non jam prima peto Muestheus, neque vincere certo: _ 
Quanquam O,—Sed superent, quibus hoc, Neptune, dedisti ; 
Extremos pudeat rediisse ; hoc vincite, cives, 

Et prohibete nefas.”? 

Perhaps the most curious and marked traits in these me- 
moirs of Sir Walter Scott are the total want of enthusiasm 
in his character, and the strong sense, the clear, worldly spirit 
of calculation displayed; he was the very man to get on in 
life. Our copious extracts will be their own excuse ; and we 
can only say, amid our author’s many delightful works, this 
is one of his most delightful. Who is there but will be happy 
in this admission behind the inner veil of his private life ? 

Literary Gazette. 


The Barony. By Miss Ania Maria Porter. Three volumes, 12mo. 
London, 1830. Longman. 


We never think of criticising, in the common acceptation of 
the term, any work of the Misses Porter: they come with so 
many pleasant memories of long summer mornings past under 
some tent-like tree ; of long winter evenings, when our grand 
annoyance was, that the lamp would need trimming just in 
the midst of some interesting part; of old romantic fancies, 
and gentler, but not less touching excitement; that even be- 
fore we open the book, our good will is conciliated, and our 
favour ready. ‘The volumes before us, however, might well 
stand on their own merits, and we are glad to meet Miss Por- 
ter on her old ground of historic romance; the time is that of 
James II., and the principal characters, as usual, stand out the 
very beau ideals ‘of fictitious perfection ; while the attention 
is attracted and sustained by a most interesting narrative. In 
the Barony the heroines are particularly well contrasted ; and 
the descriptions are picturesque, even to poetry ; a very sweet 
picture might be painted from the following : 


“Never had a day in May been more beautiful than the one now 
devoted to pastoral pleasure. The breath of actual summer was in 
the still, glowing air; and its glittering heralds—innumerable butter- 
flies—were on the wing, among the flowers of the verandah, and the 
bouquets of oleander and spanish jasmine which ornamented the 
marble walk under that verdant roof. A little removed from that, and 
arranged as if growing there in native beds, were rich groups of ex- 
quisite exotics, loading the air with sweetness, even to lusciousness, 
and dazzling the sight by the brilliancy and variety of their colours. 
Still further on, where the moss-green turf sparkled in the sun, as if 
inlaid with emeralds, stood a single pink thorn, a scarlet chestnut, or 
a Siberian crab-tree, covered with their carnation blossoms. Under 
these little tents were pitched, or silken awnings stretched, to protect 
groups of the maskers ; or to cover tables, laid out with refreshments, 
suited in character to the supposed frequenters of tent, canopy, or 
hut. eoene * party of hired minstrels advancing towards one of 
these, Miss Hungerford turned into a close walk, quite embowered 


with lilac, hastening to gain one of the paths where the dressed walks | 


ended. Winding after winding of this fragrant labyrinth at length 
brought her into one; there she slackened her pace awhile to draw 
breath; then resumed her progress, better pleased the further she 
got from the sounds of the house. Now and then, however, the nim- 
ble bound of a squirrel above her head, rustling the boughs, or the 
glance of his diamond bright eyes as he darted across her path, stayed 
her hasty passage, as if to let hornet be tempted into delicious sleep 
by the lulling hum of insects under these deep shades, and the sil- 
very chirping of grasshoppers through the high grass. In one part, 
the trees receded, and opened out a view of a broad and sequestered 
glade, which, judiciously left to its own silence and beauty, struck 
Eveleen with thi. sweet surprise with which we see a lovely land- 
scape for the first time. This green solitude terminated in a beautiful 
sheet of most transparent water, in which willows, weeping birch, 
larches; and pendent wild flowers, glassed themselves; and crowd- 
ing over its extremest point, left it doubtful whether the water were 
a lakelet or a stream. Miss Hungerford lingered to note the graceful 
fringes of its miniature banks and promontories, whence her eye 
eae d to the nobler groves rising behind. There thesilver-shafted 
beech and oak mixed with the dark-channelled stems of acacias and 
the porphyry-like trunks of many an ancient yéw, spared less for its 
age than for its effect. The sad olive of this venerable tree contrasted 
admirably with the sunny green of livelier foliage. If the lights in 
this spring-shade were too spangly, the shadows without sufficient 
breadth, and the tone of colour not of depth enough to suit a mortal’s 
pencil, the gazer felt that one great hand can give harmonious results 
to every discord ; and she looked long on-the pisture, therefore, with- 
out imagining it in summer or autumnal fulness. Meanwhile, the 
cool air from the water seemed blowing back from her sated sense 
the richer breath of what was called the myrtle garden and the oran- 
gerie—a breath which fancy indeed only retained ; and she stood now, 
thinking how much fresher, and purer, and exhilarating, was the 
clear untinctured air of heaven than when cumbered unceasingly by 
accumulations of scents meant only for our passing regale. A solitary 
swan, white as the dazzling clouds above her head, was alternately 
plungisg under, and rising from the clear water in the distance. A 
a yepe bathing, in a landscape by Claude Lorraine, naturally follow- 
ed, in idea, a moment’s admiration of this single little object; and as 
Eveleen stood musing, she felt that Rohesia was beautiful, and might 
be made a home of happiness,” 


In conclusion we cannot but commend the beautiful and 
healthy spirit of that best of morality, the morality grounded 
on religious feeling, which thoroughly pervades these graceful 
pages: our only excuse for not illustrating which at much 
greater length, is the difficulty, amounting to an impossibility, 
of detaching any accommodable portion from the continuous 
narrative, to afford an idea of its propriety and attractions. It 
is sufficient to say, that the work does credit even to the high 
name it bears. Ibid. 


William and Uncle Ben.—Alicia and her Aunt.— The 
Blind Farmer and his children. 

These are the titles of three additional contributions to the 
benefit of the rising generation from the effective pen of that 
amiable and successful author, Mrs. Hofland. The mention 
of her name is an indisputable passport to success. 


I 
THE TOLLEY. 


LONDON FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 


slip to correspond, Corsage drape.—Sleeves of the beret form, but 
shorter than usual. The trimming of the skirt consists of two gauze 
flounces, which are placed one immediately above the other. They 
are cut at the edge in lozenges; one end is brought round in the 
drapery style, above the left knee. A wreath of white roses, with 
their foliage, is attached to the bottom of the waist on the right side, 
under the cetnture, and it descends in a bias direction to the flounce, 
to which it forms a heading. A bowguet, composed of a single white 
rose, with buds and foliage, is placed on the lett side of the bosom. 
The hair is much parted on the forehead, and dressed in full curls. 
The hind hair is arranged in bows, which are full, but not high. A 
bandeau of pearls is placed rather far back on the head, and fastened 
by a clasp of gold and emeralds. Twolong, flat, white ostrich feathers 
are placed immediately under the clasp in different directions, and 
three others, arranged en bouquet behind, fall gracefully over the bows 
of hair. Pearl necklace and ear-rings, the latter composed of several 
rows, with an emerald clasp. Rose-cloured gros de Naples slippers, 
en sandales 

EvENING DREss.—A dress of white watered gros de Naples ; the cor- 
sage, cut extremely low, is ornamented with an embroidery in white 
flosse silk, en garbe, and trimmed round the bust, al’enfant, with 
blonde de Cambray, set on very full. Beret sleeves, tinished witha 
trimming of the same lace. A very rich and deep flounce, also of 
blonde de Cambray, goes round the border of the skirt, and is sur- 
mounted by a wreath of honeysuckle, embroidered in white silk, and 
very highly raised. ‘lhe hair is parted so as to display the whole of 
the forehead, and dressed in light loose ringlets at the sides of the face. 
It is twisted up behind in a large neud at the back of the head; a pro- 
fusion of ringlets issuing tron) the newd, fall as low as the neck. A 
double bandeau of forget-me-nots, composed of coloured gems, is 
tastefully arranged among the colours in front and round the back of 
the head. There is much originality, as well as simple elegance, in 
the cotffeure. Necklace and ear-rings, pearls andsapphires. Carved 
ivory ian, 

DINNER DRESS,—A dress of gros d'ete; the colour gros lavande ; the 
corsage cut low behind, but rather high in front of the bust, and par- 
tially displaying a white satin corsage worn under it; that of the dress 
is arranged in folds, which form the shape in a singularly graceful 
manner. Long sleeves; the extreme fulness of the upper part dis- 
posed en beret by anaud of mingled green and rose coloured ribbon; 
two neuds, corresponding with the first, fasten the lower part of the 
sleeve}; one at the wrist, the other about half way to the elbow. The 
openings of the sleeve show the white satin sleeve of the under cor- 
sage. White crape hat, ornamented on the inside of the brim witha 
coque of white gauze ribbon, bordered with blond lace. The trim- 
ming of the crown consists of an intermixture with blond lace, dra- 


peries, and white roses. Necklace and car-rings, sapphires, 


Baut pREss.—A dress of rose-coloured gauze over a gros de Naple | 


THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 


Iw spite of the'warm weather, the theatre has been tolera- 
bly well attended. Miss Kelly, one of the latest stars of the 
season, has played her usual round of characters. On Tues- 
day we were attracted to the house by the announcement of 
Mrs. S. Wheatley’s appearance after an absence of ten years; _ 
and, as we never had the fortune to behold the lady in her 
early days, we were induced to witness throughout, the per- 
formance of play and farce—no small undertaking during this 
‘hot season’” The elder Coleman’s comedy of the “ Jealous 
Wife,” a nd the musical farce, called the “ Prize,” were the 
pieces selected; but as they are both well known to most 
readers, our business at present is only with the debiitante. 
Mrs. S. Wheatley is that kind of person, and of that time of 
life, which are often described by the union of the three words 
“fat, fair, and forty’’—in this case we may perhaps omit the 
adjective in the middle. She appears perfectly to understand 
the business of the stage, and evidently to have acquired great 
self-possession. Her portraiture of the tormenting and mis- 
chievous passion of jealousy was generally very forcible ; in 
truth, we have seldom seen that unhappy malady better repre- 
sented, and Mrs. 5. Wheatley frequently called to our recollec- 
tion Mrs. Davison, of Drury-lane theatre, whose jealous wife 
is the best in our remembrance. Having thus given our meed 
of praise, as far as we conscientiously can, it remains to add, 
that Mrs. S. W. failed in blending the high-bred gentlewoman 
with the impassioned female, in which, we humbly opine, 
consists the difficulty of the character, and in the last scene, 
where the opposition of her roused husband causes her to 
pretend an hysterical fit, she screamed, kicked, and stamped 
in a most unseemly manner, although much to the pleasure of 
that portion of the audience which generally awards to noise 
the applause it denies to sense. Now we cannot dismiss our 
observations on this part of the performance without remark- 
ing, that a frequent recurrence of such a vulgar and ostenta- 
tious fit as Mrs. S. W. indulges in, instead of working upon 
the feelings of a high-minded but somewhat hen-pecked hus- 
band, must inevitably disgust him ; and we trust that! on a 
second representation of the comedy, she will take into con- 
sideration that Coleman’s Mr. Oakley was under the dominion 
of a misguided gentlewoman, and not of a turbulent fish-wife. 
In the second piece Mrs. S. W. acted the part of Caroline, and 
with that ease and gaiety which would have pleased twenty 
years ago; but, alas! that enemy to all vanities, particularly 
that of the person, old Time, has laid his hand too markedly 
on Mrs, S. W. to allow her to attempt, with prudence, to per- 
sonate girls scarcely out of their teens. The song she acted 
very well, without the necessary quantum of voice to make 
it effective. On the whole, by a judicious selection of cha- 
racters, we think Mrs. S. W. will be an acquisition to the 
theatre. 


VARIETIES. 


Iv order to admit a variety of highly interesting articles, put 
in type last week—such as the admirable auto-biography of 
Walter Scott, the Barony, a Chapter on Gloves, &c.—we are 
again compelled to defer the publication of several original 
communications intended for this number. 

A celebrated French improvisatore, M. Eugene de Prodel, 
is now exhibiting his wonderful talents at Brussels, and has 
just produced his two hundred and ninth extemporaneous 
tragedy. 

An advertising confectioner announces that he has for sale, 
A great variety of superior cakes, suitable for the following 
stages of life, birth-day, christening, school, wedding, and 
funeral.” The good man’s rhetoric surely loses its end, when 
he terms the funeral a stage of life. 

Mad, de Genlis is involved in a dispute with her bookseller, 
arising out of an imputation by the latter, that instead of 
composing a new and original work under the title of a Ma- 
nual for Youth, she had palmed on him a compilation of 
hacknied matter. 

The Geographical Society of Paris has offered its gold medal, 
value one thousand francs, to the author of the best memoir 
upon the origin of the race of Asiatic negroes. - 

A Paris paper contains some interesting details relative to 
the Polytechnic School of Copenhagen. This account of the 
establishment states, that it ison the most extensive scale and 
in a flourishing condition. It is under the superintendence 
of the celebrated CErsted, and five professors. The students 
are obliged to have a thorough knowledge of German and 
French, and are said to get on surprisingly. 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
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LETTER FROM THE CITY. 
New-York, July 10, 1830. 

Dean C.—I presume sufficient time has elapsed since your 
departure from New-York to render “ private advices” agree- 
able; yet I have nothing in the world to say which would 
be interesting to you except the old hwm-drum assurances 
that ‘‘I am very well and hope you are the same,” for which 
valuable piece of information and expression of love, people 
have been content to pay postage for a very long time. We 
have had here for a few weeks past a succession of the most 
pleasant days and nights you ever saw—just sufficiently varied 
with showers to keep the ground moist, the air fresh and clear, 
and the grass green. And as for the moon, I vow I believe she 
has stopped going round the earth, for as far as I can recollect 
she has been full, clear, and round for three weeks back. 
The hackney-coachmen are starving, and shoemakers are in 
a yery flourishing condition. Our friend lawyer M. has had 
a ducking since you left us. He and I sailed out into the bay 
—he acted as the captain, I as the crew. As long as the wind 
did not blow mugh, and while the tide was in our favour, 
captain M.’s nautical abilities showed to very great advantage. 
He put “his hand upon the ocean’s mane,” as_ poor Byron 
said, with the greatest confidence and familiarity, but the bay 
of New-York, like the great sea of human life, is crossed 
with many changing and obstinate currents, which play the 
deuce with your young city sailors. Our captain got among 
some of these, where he was compelled to take short notice 
of trial, and where errors could not be amended on payment 
of costs; and though, with the best intention in the world, 
he put the bow of the boat straight for Staten-Island, he made 
a point of Long-Island, near the navy-yard, about a mile above 
that from which he had started. Fortunately being deeply 
skilled in navigation, he resolved to “ tack,” which he accom- 
plished in a very scientific manner. I observed, however, 
by-the-by, that instead of making any headway we had drift- 
ed another half mile from the point which we were anxious 
to reach. Theory and practice, you see, are very different 
things. Finding all his science thrown away upon these 
foolish tides, the captain resolved to take down the mast and 
resort to oars; with this intention he sprang from his seat, 
the current all the time drifting us up, at the rate of tour 
knots, but in his eagerness to precipitate the operation, he 
injudiciously trod upon the side of the boat, which nearly 
overturned. This produced two consequences worthy of 
notice. Firstly—the oar splashed into the river dn one side. 
Secondly—the captain plumped in on the other, with an ex- 
pression upon his face as he was falling which induced me to 
believe he had adopted that course with great reluctance. He 
had not been long, however, under the water, when, with 
much ingenuity and presence of mind he made for the surface, 
a choice which I will venture to assert. the most mature de- 
liberation could not fail to applaud. Having reached a situa- 
tion where he enjoyed the additional convenience of air, he 
exhibited a decided resolution to resume his place in the boat 
—a very sensible idea, which he proceeded forthwith to carry 
into effect, leaving, however, divers bail-pieces, subpoenas, 
and the like, floating calmly on the waves, and a. water-proof 
hat slowly descending (happily without a head in it) to the 
graceful sea-weeds and beautiful coral groves which, as I have 
neither the opportunity nor the intention of investigating the 
subject, may or may not decorate the bottom of the stream: 

He came into the boat dripping like a Newfoundland dog, 
but rather more out of spirits than one of that latter class of 
“our fellow mortals? would appear after a similar circum- 
stance. Indeed, on the whole, the captain made for land with 
a degree of perseverance not extraordinary considering his 
condition, and, on disembarking from the treacherous element, 
although he said nothing, he looked as if he were engaged in 
his own mind in solemnly renouncing all species of practical 
navigation for the future, and in resolving to devote himself 
exclusively to his profession. 

Your venerable friend K. has also had a dreadful fall. Not 
out of a third story window, nor off the top of St. Paul's 
chureh-steeple, nor into the river—-worse ! much worse! Poor 
gentleman, he has fallen—in love. And with whom, think 
you? You know he “is written down old with all the 
characters of age. He hath a moist eye,a dry hand, a yellow 
cheek, a white beard, and a decreasing leg. His voice is 
broken, his chin is double, his wit single, and every part about 
him blasted with antiquity.” And yet hath he fallen in love ! 
Now run over in your imagination all the damsels on the 
wrong side of forty, who would be content to take the old 
gentleman in consideration of his amiable disposition and 
his hundred thousand dollars, and then understand that it 
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is with dear little——you know who! whom we admired so 


the old reprobate reaching forth his withered and tremulous 
hand to catch the evening star, as dreaming of that young, 
fresh, and happy being? I have seen more of her since you 
went away—she is perfectly beautiful. She has all the 
charm of firm and glowing health, in addition to the most 
graceful features in the world. While serious, you deem 
“nature’s own sweet and cunning hand” could not form a 
mouth more rich and expressive—when she smiles, it sur- 
passes itself. If she rests her eyes upon you, they absolutely 
make you tremble. If time, and thought, and gloomy disap- 
pointment, and weary and protracted care had not given me a 
kind of reckless contempt for any thing on earth that seems 
like happiness, I should have sunk into a very Benedict. Ten 
years ago if I had met such a Hebe, perhaps—but no matter. 
As it is, she is little more to me than a fair landscape—a rose 
in the morning just burst from its bud—or a beautiful shell—or 
a piece of sweet music—or a rainbow. She is too old fora child, 
and yet she is scarcely woman. She knows nothing of the 
world—its awful scenes—its dark, deep crimes—its wearing 
and blasting anguish. When I look into her face, I wonder that 
any thing in nature could be so beautiful, and then I wonder 
why I waste my time in contemplating it. Sometimes I wish 
she would take flight—‘‘east, west—I care not whither,” so 
she may no more disturb my sober schemes of business—but 
then, when I remember the influences of human life upon all 
things innocent, fragile, and fair, I would have her near me— 
1 would catch her and keep her ina cage, like a,rare summer 
bird, and protect her from the tempests and pestilence which 
range abroad. ; 

I should like to have seen old K. when he broke his tender 
secret—and would it not have been worth while to have watch- 
ed her, when the crimson came over her face at the idea of 
being bought like a slave ‘“‘for cankered heaps of strange- 
achieved gold,” and her deeply shaded eyes looked up flash- 
ingly, partly with scorn, partly with mirth? By yea and nay, 
I would not have been in his place to have saved myself from 
hanging. 

Well, enough of this nonsense; let me hear from you soon. 
Iam tied down to the city, and fairly sick to hear something 
about: “green fields.” The town is getting dreadfully dull. 
The heat is coming, the belles are going. All around me are 
forming the gayest parties to visit Niagara, the Sprinys, &c. 
My widest wanderings are to the Battery, and, on grand occa- 
sions, to Brooklyn or Hoboken ; and yet these are sometimes 
very agreeable. Much pleasure can be bought for a shilling, 
if it be properly laid out. We never know how little will con- 
tent us till necessity has compelled us to the trial. F, 


LETTER FROM THE COUNTRY, 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 
N——, July 6, 1830, 

My pzear sir—You know my peripatetic propensities. 
I left you with the intention of making a personal acquaint- 
ance with the “stupendous Niagara,” and of improving my 
intimacy with the magnificent shores of the St. Lawrence; 
‘but nature will prevail.” In all my peregrinations, I have 
even visited those places directly contrary to my originally 
proposed plans in starting, and I did so in this instance. 

What has occasioned this sudden change in your plans 7— 
Patience, my good sir—I am writing with the thermometer 
ranging at 82°, and the effects of potent libations, drained yes- 
terday in honour of our happy independence, still floating 
in my brain. Nomanshould be hurried under such excite- 
ments 

To commence my narrative. I called on our friend R. on 
my way to Albany. 1 found him on the wing to some (tome) 
unknown place in the back settlements of our state. R. spoke 
in raptures of its location, and roused my curiosity by details 
of the odd collection of characters, who were there congrega- 
ted—perfect specimens of originality. -I eagerly embraced 
the ofler of a spare seat in his gig—found the roads confound- 
edly bad, and the heat intolerably oppressive. We passed 
through N—— in our journey—the place took my fancy. 
i ordered my valise to be left at the head hotel—A sorry place 
by-the-by—Made the acquaintance of the chief magnate of 
the village, and at length became domesticated in his house, 
and am now as much at home as if | had been raised in the 
iamily. In this transposition of my person lies the “cream” 
of my advenwures, I have, by the merest accident, fallen in 
with @ set of originals, which only the graphic pen of our 
own living, or the satirical crayon of Paulding could adequate- 
ly describe. ‘ Mine host” is a fat, burly, thick-headed old 
gentlemau, a happy mixture of bon homme and testiness, 
procceding from the eflects of a naturally excellent heart, oc- 


casionaily soured by the virago-like disposition ef his “ladye 
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much one night at Bs Would you not as soon expect to see) 


wife,” 
you may suppose, when J inform you that he has served one 
session in the state-legislature, and has been once nominated 
a stump member for congress. He is moreover the richest 
man in the village, possessing an hereditary property of his 
own, and the undivided wealth of the father of. his aforesaid 
virago, who was the only child of an old Dutch | re- 
puted to have been a second Cresus, which wealth now gilds 
the many “bitter pills” my worthy friend is daily condemned 
to swallow in his matrimonial character.. Yet still the lady 
has her redeeming points—her ménage is regulated adrira- 
bly—her table liberally provided—well served anid better cook- 
ed—she is charitable, although somewhat ostentations in its 
display—and above all she is the mother of one of the love- 
liest and best tempered girls you would wish to meet with on 
a summer’s day—a perfect rose in the wilderness. But more 
of this anon. Madame H is an aristocrat in her princi- 
ples, at once amusing and novel. She claims a direct deseent 
from one of the high mightinesses, who, in olden times, ruled 
the destinies of New-Amsterdam ; and Iam daily, nay, hourly, 
indulged with the collateral consanguinity she holds with the 
most distinguished Vans who are so thickly planted in our 
parent state. She has two daughters. Elmira, the eldest, is 
an epitome of mamma’s foibles, without her counteracting vir- 
tues. A yearly visit to New-York, returns her to her native 
village laden with fantasies and kick-shaws, (to borrow the 
idiom of her plain spoken papa) that entirely disqualifies her 
for domestic life. She is slightly bl/weish—tags rhymes 4@ la 
Byron and L. E. L.—makes all kinds of unnameable and 
useless knick-knacks—keeps albums and scrap-boxes innu- 
merable—fills herbariums that would puzzle Linneus to ar 
range and classify—and has driven the village Asculapius 
nearly mad with her endless dissertations on alkalies and 
gases. At present theology and politicsare her main studies, 
the consequence of her last visit to the city, where she attend- 
ed the lectures of a famous female philosopher. A worthy 
clergyman who visits in the family is daily astounded by her 
bold and daring doubts on all received articles of faith, and as 
frequently insulted by her openly expressed contempt of the 
order of priesthood, the inutility of which she is constantly 
asserting. She overturns all her father’s notions of system 
and propriety, by diatribes on the equal rights of women, 
and a general community of property. The worthy gentle- 
man groans inwardly at all this folly; but Miss is her mo- 
ther’s especial favourite, he therefore is compelled to digest his 
venom by a general lashing of liberal principles, and anathe- 
matizing the boasted march of intellect, which he designates 
as the “quick-step” of vice and folly in our free and happy 
country, and invariably consoles himself with the certainty 
that his youngest daughter is uncomtaminated by these new 
fangled doctrines. Indeed he may well be proud of this his 
favourite child. Rosa (for that is her pastoral appellation) 
possesses a light-hearted innocence, which effectually prevents 
her from imbibing the principles of her sister—quick and in- 
telligent—she laughs at Elmira’s visionary notions of reform, 
ridicules her follies, and is provokingly sarcastic on her pre- 
tensions to science and bas blueism. The maiden aunt is a 
fine specimen of the antique, whom I should like to transcribe 
for your amusement, but my paper fails me. You shall hear 
from me soon with some further sketches of my present as- 
sociates, for the stock is not half exhausted in this detail. In 
the mean time, Iam yours, &c. H. I. 
P. S.—I open my letter to inform you that my scheme of 
passing the summer here, bids fair to be overturned. Miss El- 
mira has received a copy from the city of the last fashionable 
“ Guide: to the Springs,” and has set her mind upon astonish- 
ing the natives there with her acyuirements. The laughing 
Rosa has just broke on my privacy to announce the fact that 


all is settled for the projected tour, and insists upon my ac- ” 


companying them. She is quite in the imperative mood on 
the subject, and I fear will succeed in making me one of the 
party. The mail is just starting—If I determine upon join- 
ing them, you shall hear from me previous to our departure. 


Dr. James Wilson, in a paper upon “Affections of the Heart,” 
read some weeks since before the Royal College of Physicians, 
indulged in the following sweet strain in speaking of an infant’s 
sleep :—So motionless is its slumber, that in watching it; we trem- 
ble, and become impatient for some stir or sound that may assure 
us of its life; yet is the fancy of the little sleeper busy, and every 
artery and every pulse of its frame engaged in the work of growth 
and secretion, though his breath would not stir the smallest insect 
that sported on his lip—though his pulse would not lift the flower- 
leaf of which he dreamed from his bosom :—yet following this em- 
blem of tranquillity into after life, we see him exposed to every cli- 
mate—contending with every obstacle—agitated by every passion ; 
and under these various circumstances how diiferent is the power 
and degree of the heart’s action, which has not only to beat, but to 
‘heat lime’ through every moment of a long and troubled life.” 


He is a man of consequence in the neighborhood as 
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than it should be. Being one of those common-place objects|/minute, yet what is this to the glossal ordnance ot an offended 
which experience has always found insignificant, it cannot|/woman? It is like the snail-pace of the sloth to the lightning 
be dignified by tropes, nor exalted by high-sounding epithets||speed of the antelope, when compared with the hurried vol- 
Indeed a simile would be utterly lost upon it, if used to illus-}|leys of such a battery. Why, I should rather have been in 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE TONGUE, 


Thou art a mighty leveller in sooth, 

And in the twinkling of an eye, canst slay 

More marshalled foes with thy two-edged sweep, 
2 Than Sampson in a century could fall.— Anon. 


uznr seems to be an inveterate propensity in all the ani- 
mate creation to be always making a noise during their waking 
hours. And verily a good portion of said creation cannot re- 
main quiet even in sleep, but in their dreams keep snoring and 
babbling at such a rate, tiat a blind man would find it difficult 
in their society to tell when it was time to go to bed. Whether 
this continued infringement on the sober propriety of silence 
be the result of habit, or some mysterious influence operating 
on the passions, it is not easy to determine. It is not impro- 
bable, however, that such a principle exists. We know that 
gravitation controls and approximates every particle of matter 
however remote or dissimilar; and why may not the principle 
of sympathy have a like influence upon every individual mind 
throughout the universe? Now, on the supposition that this 
is so, and that the theory of the ancients with regard to sphere- 
music is correct, which tells us that every orb has its individual 
and appropriate melody, which, blending with the music of all 
the others, forms the harmony of creation, we can plausibly 
account for the said propensity among the inhabitants of this 
mundane sphere. For man being an imitative animal, and 
very susceptible of outward impressions, cannot remain silent 
while all nature is lifting up its voice around him. On the 
same principle we account for that singular and beautiful ac- 
companiment which we invariably hear at the theatre during 
an opera, No sooner does the orchestra commence, than 
presto! every foot of man, woman, and child, whether invested 
in prunella or imprisoned in three-fold cow-hide, thick set with 
villanous nails, is drawn up and thrust down again to the floor 
with all the regularity and emphasis of a triphammer. This 
is vulgarly called beating time ; and I have no doubt that were 
it not for a sense of propriety, every tongue would be let loose 
on the occasion in one grand concert, to the utter annihilation 
of all harmony, and the complete discomfiture and rout of the 
musicians. 

In fact, with respect to sound, there isa sort of cacoethes 
imitandi which infests the tongue of every living thing. It 
is not confined to man alone, but to the lower animals also, 
and you may notice it whenever. you please in the country. 
It is really delightful to go out into the fields of a summer 
morning just as the day is breaking. At first allis still except 
the low dreamy sound of unfoldi.:g vegetation, which is for ever 
stealing forth even in the deepest retirement o: nature. By- 
and-by as the dawn advances, the voice of some wakeful 
ehanticleer breaks in upon the stillness with a clear and silvery 
cadence, like the first note of a clarionet heard at evening far 
away upon the waters, and before its last echo has expired, a 
response comes ringing back trom every ‘‘ harem” in the valley. 
Presently the robin commences her plaintive but eccentric 
song, to be answered by her mate in the neighbouring coppice. 
Bird after bird breaks in, till eve:y grove is vocal with the 
mingled matin. Crow calls to crow from the distant pine tops, 
and eagle screains to eagle trom opposite mountain peaks. As 
the east brightens, the tlocks collect on the knowls and greet 
each other from different pastures, while loo answers loo, and 
neigh responds to neigh on every side, as herd and steed ex- 
change their morning salutations. And then if, perchance, 
two rival trainbands should commence their evolutions with 
the “march to Boston,” or ‘‘ yankee doodle,” accompanied by 
the merry whistlings of all the rantipole urchins in the village, 
the concert will be complete. 

Now the prime instrument in this grand diapason is the 
tongue, that apparently most insignificant of all organizations. 
Place thy mirror before thee, gentle reader, and examine it 
attentively. Is it not a puny part and parcel of humanity ? 
Verily there appertains to it nothing of the os hominis sub- 
lime. It hath neither the rose-tint of the lip, nor the fair 
beauty of the cheek, nor the fearless bearing of the nose, nor 
the soul-speaking expression of the eye, nor the princely 
grandeur of the lifted brow. It is a little squab, brandy- 
coloured, unsymmetrical and unpoetical personage, without 
either dignity or comeliness. The novelist gives you page 
after page about the silken lashes, the radiant orbs, the glossy 
locks, and the polished forehead of his heroine, but never does 
he waste a syllable on the form or feature of her tongue. The 
fact is, it is too prosaic for the dalliance of his imagination; 
and besides, he is aware that should he throw about it all the 
charms which fancy can accumulate, the world would set him 
down as a visionary, and assert outright that though her face 
may be as beautiful as a peri’s, her tongue can be no better 


trate its shape rather than its abilities ; for I know of nothing 
within the whole circle of existence, to which it can be com- 
pared with the least shadow of resemblance. In form it is a 
physical anomaly, a material nondescript, without “kith or 
kin ;” and whoever should attempt to classify it with any 
known species of objects, would manifest as much reason in 
the undertaking as the idiot displayed when he set about 
climbing a sapling to get a better view of the stars. It seems 
as if nature were ashamed of her work, or why has she taken 
such pains to hide it from observation? For what other pos- 
sible purpose than as a concealed place of banishment for this 
unsightly member could she have formed the mouth, that hor- 
rible excavation in the “human face divine,” whose abyss has 
ingulphed more fortunes than the Norwegian maelstrom ? 
There she has secreted it, “ squat like a toad,” within a double 
bastion of teeth, and a two-fold curtain of lips; and there, 
like the sibil of Delphos, invisible and in darkness, it fashions 
its intrigues and utters its varied oracles. With all these de- 
fences, however, it is the most consummate coward in the 
world. ‘Though the prime mover of all contentions, it is never 
found in the van of the battle. Like a puny yet quarrelsome 
companion, it is ever bringing its fellow-members into jeopardy 
by its bickering propensities; but the moment they are at- 
tacked, it seeks its own safety, and leaves them to get off as 
they can. Oh, how aggravated will be its reckoning with the 
nose, for the multiplied mishaps it has occasioned that august 
personage! How greatly is it indebted to that magnanimous 
go-between for the claret and carbuncular protuberances, lost 
and won in its defence! And how striking is the contrast be- 
tween the bold manly bearing of the one, and the shameful 
pusillanimity of the other? If the nose offend by a scornful 
contemptuous corrugation, there is no skulking, no ma- 
neeuvring to elude consequences; all is fair, open, dignified. 
It stands forth undaunted, schooled to suffer with the fortitude 
and equanimity of a martyr. Not so the tongue. It seems 
to consider that the glory of a warrior does not consist in the 
accumulation of scars, but in the multitude of retreats he has 
effected ; and therefore it always makes the most of an oppor- 
tunity to escape. In this it reminds me of a school-mate of 
mine, a peevish, impudent, brawling little stripling, who was 
continually abusing his fellows, but was never known to fight; 
for if they attempted to chastise his insolence, he flew to his 
father’s door-step, and whenever any of them approached, he 
whipt in, turned the bolt, and remained secure till the storm 
had subsided. ) 


Though deficient in the endowment of personal beauty and 
genuine courage, the tongue is not wanting in utility, the 
characteristic virtue of the age. It possesses ali the essentials 
of a steam-engine, with infinitely more power to the square 
inch, and at the same time requires no expense to keep it al- 
ways in repair. There is no loss by friction; no wear and 
tear of material, Year after year it runs on uninjured, 
(would that I might add uninjuring !) with the most reckless 
and untiring perseverance. The hand and foot, the eye and 
ear become wearied by continual action, and require rest to 
recover their exhausted energies ; but the tongue never falters 
or faints from the longest exertion—the most overtasked per- 
formance of its functions. It appears to be free from the 
physical weaknesses of the other members, and to gain 
strength and suppleness in proportion to the severity of its 
use. Without this diminutive and apparently insignificant 
organ, life would be nothing but a pantomime, civilization 
would retrograde, and in the lapse of a century, I have little 
doubt but that Lord Monboddo’s theory of a tailed huma- 
nity would be literally realized. Annihilate the tongue, and 
sonnets and serenades, novels and tragedies would be forgot- 
ten; the memory of glorious Shakspeare would pass away ; 
and instead of real thorough-going sentimental courtships, 
mankind, like the birds, would have their “ pairing time,” 
their St. Valentine’s day. 

The activity of the tongue is truly astonishing—the rapid 
flash of the eye cannot be compared with it. If you do not 
believe me, just listen to the pronunciation of a fluent French- 
man. The words fall front his lips like the quick drops of a 
shower; so swift and continuous that it is an impossibility to 
countthem. Yet these are all modulated, in some measure, by 
the tongue; andin Spanish, where almost every letter is sound- 
ed, the celerity of movement which this organ evinces, must 
surpass that of any other muscular action with which we are 
acquainted, It is related of one of Decatur’s battles, that 


the front rank at Lodi, than stand in the point-blank of an 
angry Xantippe’s facial artillery. 

As an instrument of taste, the tongue stands unrivalled. 
Tn this consists its true glory, and on this alone is the immor- 
tality of Dr. Kitchiner based. All the French cooks in the 
world were not worth a farthing, but for this little divinity 
that sits in judgment upon their incomparable productions. 
It is the epicure’s fortune for which, in his estimation, there 
is no possible quid pro quo in the universe; and I have no 
doubt but that he would rather part with the four cardinal 
limbs of his body—ay, or the four other senses themselves, 
than with a hair’s breadth of his tongue. And what, O shade 
of the mighty McGrawler, were thy powers of discrimination, 
“thy perspicacity of goiit,” when compared with the abilities 
of this sublimest of critics! As an instance of its delicate 
acumen, I have heard the following anecdote: Two German 
gourmands once met over a flaggon of wine. The eldest 
just tasted the beverage, smacked his lips, and declared there 
was iron in the demijohn from whence it had been drawn- 
The other tasted, and gravely asserted that his friend was 
mistaken, and that instead of iron being in the vessel, it 
must be silver. A dispute arose and mine host was called ; 
and it was agreed that the demijohn should be emptied for 
their mutual satisfaction. This was accordingly done, and 
at the bottom was found an iron corkscrew with a silver 
handle! Proreus. 
SE PE EE 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Translated from the French for the New-York Mirror. 
THE RETURN TO VENICE. 

Fepenreo had retired to a saloon of his palace, whose win- 
dows overlooked the sea. The apartment was decorated with 
a profusion of splendour. The gold which glittered on silk 
and tapestry, the antique but richly wrought chains, ard the 
magnificent Venetian mirrors, which covered the whole length 
of the walls, all bore witness to the immense wealth of the 
heir of the counts of Bundelli. 

He strode up and down the apartment with fixed look and 
folded arms, speaking to himself like one labouring with deep 
thought. “Zat Venice! Jin the palace of the Bundelli, and 
myself Count Bundelli! when but yesterday I was ever doom- 
ed to live far ftom my country, in obscurity, perhaps in 
wretchedness! What degradation in the two years I have 
spent out of Italy! And shall I not avenge myself? Yes, 
by heaven, and that terribly! Now that I am rich and 
powerful, Ino longer fear that villain Strozzi. My uncle! he 
my uncle! my father’s brother—a Bundelli! I will slay him, 
that he may disgrace the name no longer. Yes, I will slay 
this Strozzi.’ And as he uttered the hated name, he clasped 
his hands on his breast in rage, and stamped fiercely on the 
magnificent carpet on which he trod. 

At last he paused, and drawing near the window to gaze on 
the sea, he gave himself up to gentler emotions, “O tranquil 
bay!” exclaimed he, ‘‘O waves of the Adriatic, and thou, 
bright Venetian sky! O my native land! Isee ye once again; 
once more regain a name, a rank, a country!” He was still 
leaning over the balcony, indulging these pleasing thoughts, 
when the door suddenly opened, anda young man entered the 
apartment. 

“Will the Count Bundelli permit the humblest of his ser- 
vants to offer him his congratulations ?” 

“ Rodrigo!” exclaimed the. other, and they embraced cor- 
dially. 

“My dear Rodrigo!” said the count, clasping his hand, “I 
was sure I should see you ere long. Be ever welcome! he 
who was true in misfortune should ever be welcome to pros- 
perity.” 

“Psha! ’tis nothing. I did but what you or any other 
would have done in my place. When a friends in need of 
me, he finds me ready; when I have need of him, I go to seek 
him.” 

“No, Rodrigo, all would not have acted like thee. Witness 
the day when I was forced to fly from Venice, how many of 
my false friends shunned me like a contagion. Witness that 
when I knocked‘at the doors of Colati and Foscari, they re- 
fused to shelter me. May the threat of St. Mark’s lion devour 
them! I shall hardly peril myself to snatch them from it.” 

“Be persuaded by me, Federigo ; think only of enjoying the 
present, or remember the past only to rejoice at searching the 
end of your misfortunes. Now that you are safe returned, 


some of his guns were discharged a dozen times during a|/success to Venice! and away with England, with her wintry 
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heaven and pestilential mists. Behold that clear sky, and 
those quiet waves which reflect the parting rays of sunset, 
and tell me if you ever saw a country that could compare 
with our own!? And in his enthusiasm he led Federigo to 
the window, and there made him observe the placid beauty of 
the lake, the gondolas which now began to emerge from the 
canal in greater numbers, little dark-sided boats gliding over 
the waves, filled with music, and with fair ladies reposing 
under tents adorned with silken curtains and magnificent 
mirrors, and soft cushions, and luxuries of every sort piled on 
tables of fragrant wood. ire 

“Whata lovely evening !” said Federigo, sharing his friend’s 
enthusiasm; “how beautiful that sky! and then those har- 
monious voices! Who would not be proud of being a Vene- 
tian?’ He ordered his gondola, and the two friends were 
rowed across the bay. 

Venice is indeed a charming city. What delicious excursions 
on the water in the long summer evenings, when the light 
sea-breeze refreshes the languid frame, and the measured 
stroke of the oar invites to pleasing melancholy, and groups 
ofladies, coquettishly veiled, flit past us, and the sweet music 
and rich voices of the gordoliers repeat in turns the noble 
strains of Tasso; and when all these unite with the mysteri- 
ous influence of the light that trembles on the water to steep 
the contemplative spirit in silent voluptuous delight! But 
Federigo, plunged in gloomy thought, saw nothing of all this 
loveliness, or rather, as often happens, the contrast offered by 
nature’s peace and beauty served, to increase, rather than to 
sooth, the feverish irritation of his mind. 

Rodrigo tried in vain to dispel his gloom. “I must be 
avenged on the villain Strozzi,” was the answer to every 
question—“ Strozzi—thy uncle ?’—“ What ? and was it not 
he who caused all my sufferings ? he whomade me a beggar 
—he whocondemned me to exile, and drew down on my head 
my father’s curse? Fool that lam! What now avail me all 
the wealth and honours that are once more mine ? What now 
avail my marble palace, and the fair Venetian dames, and the 
doge’s festivals, and my seat in the senate? That curse is 
still heavy on me—what am } but an accursed Cain as long 
as Strozzi,—that fiend Strozzi,—that cloven-footed devil 
that sits on my breast in my dreams,—that hideous spectre 
whose fleshless form haunts my restless nights, lives—tives 
happy—lives insulting my misery, and flattering with honied 
words him whom ke stabs in secret ?” 

The two friends were conversing more tranquilly when an 
elegant barge floated near them, and a voice from within 
ealled Federigo by name. “Strozzi!” cried he, gnashing 
his teeth; “my uncle,” he added more mildly. The gon- 
dolas stopped; the uncle and nephew embraced affectionately, 
and Rodrigo scarcely seemed to wonder at it. 

“We will doubtless meet at the doge’s festival,” said 
Strozzi, as he left them. 

“My dear Rodrigo, I have changed my mind. I will go 
with him to the doge’s.” 

The doge gave a festival, a royal festival, a masked ball, 
with festoons as it were of lovely women round the ball-room 
and brilliant cavaliers at their feet, with graceful dances, 
and illuminations in gardens embalmed in the perfumes of 
their flowers, and ravishing harmonies of voices and instru- 
ments, and in the midst of the fairy scene a mysterious troop 
of dominos, who came and went and glided like spectres 
through the joyous groups. A thousand young nobles, sena- 
tors, and patricians of Venice, crowded with their congratu- 
lations round the young Count Strozzi. Federigo was gay, 
animated, brilliant; the smile of pleasure played round his 
lips and lit up his eyes. Oh, could those who saw him then 
but have counted the uncertain, hurried, anxious throbbings 
of his heart! 

The ball lasted late into the night, and just before the first 
dawn of morning a gondola left the gardens of the ducal pa- 
lace, and flew swiftly along beneath the guidance ofa single 
boatman. Three masks were at one end of the boat, two 
standing, while the third seated at their feet with guitar in 
hand, accompanied himself with the words of a pretty little 
song which the Venetian girls sing at evening when the day’s 
Jabours are over, and they dance in a round before their dwel- 
lings. The singer was unmasked, and the fading light of the 
moon shone on the features of Rodrigo. His two companions 
talked of the ball, of the ladies, of the lovely evening on the 
water, and one would have supposed to hear them that they 
_were two giddy, careless youths, returning from the doge’s 
festival full of the joyous ideas inspired by the honied accents 
and winning smiles of the fair. But one of them, at least, 
was a manof ripe age. He spoke with Federigo in the tone 
of friendship, and could not, he said, be weary of congratu- 


lating him on his fortunate return to Venice, for no one had 
desired it more than he. *T'was a happy day, and he would 
soon give a festival to celebrate the joyful event. “ My kind 
uncle!” cried Federigo, seizing his hand, “ My kind uncle!” 
—while with his other arm he struck so deep that the kind 
uncle whirled round, and sunk at once to the bottom with the 


gondola glided in the shadows of night over the waves, now 


wafted onward two young and innocent lovers. : 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


AN INDIAN TRADITION. 


Tue following Indian tradition of the first landing of Euro- |) 


peans near New-York, is extracted from Heckwelder’s history. 
* A long time ago, before men with a white skin had ever 


widens, espied something at a distance moving upon the wa- 
ter. 
together returned and viewed intensely this astonishing phe- 
nomenon. What it could be baffled all conjecture. Some 
supposed it a large fish or animal, others that it was a very 
big house floating on the sea. Perceiving it move towards 
land, the spectators concluded that it would be proper to send 
runners in different directions to carry the news to their scat- 
tered chiefs, that they might send off for the immediate attend- 
ance of their warriors. These arriving in numbers to behold 


them, (2. €. coming into the river or bay,) they conjectured 
that it must be a remarkable large house, in which the Ma- 


Spirit would injure them. They worshipped him. The 
chiefs now assembled at York Island, and consulted in what 
manner they should receive their Manitto: meat was pre- 
pared fora sacrifice. The women were directed to prepare 
the best of victuals. Idols or images were examined and put 
in order. A grand dance they thought would be pleasing, 
and in addition te the sacrifice, might appease him if angry. 
The conjurors were also set to work to determine what this 
phenomenon portended, and what the result would be. To 
these, men, women, and children looked up for advice and 
protection. Utterly ata loss what to do, and distracted alter- 
nately by hope and fear, in this confusion a grand dance 
commenced. Mean time fresh runners arrived, declaring it 
to be a great house of various colours, and full of living crea- 
tures. It now appeared certain that it was their Manitto, 
probably bringing some new kind of game. Others arriving, 
declared it positively to be full of people, of different colour 
and dress from theirs, and that one in particular appeared al- 
together red.* This then must be the Manitto. They were 
lost in admiration, could not imagine what the vessel was, 


whence it came, or what all this portended. They are now | 


hailed from the vessel in a language they could not understand. 


They answer by a shout or yell in their way. The house(or| 


large canoe, as some render it) stops. A smaller canoecomes 


on shore with the man of red in it: some stay by his canoe to 
guard it. 


with friendly countenance, and they return the salute after 
theirmanner. They are amazed at their colour and dress, 
particularly with him who, glittering in red, wore some- 
thing (perhaps lace and buttons) they could not comprehend. 
He must be the great Manitto, they thought, but why should 
he have a white skin? A large elegant hockhack (gourd, 
i. e. bottle, decanter, &c.) is brought by one of the supposed 
Manitto’s servants, from which a substance is poured into a 
small cup cr glass, and handed to the Manitto. He drinks, 
has the glass re , and handed to the chief near him. He 
takes it, smells it, and passes it to the next, who does the same. 
The glass in this manner is passed round the circle, and is 


about to be returned to the red-clothed man, when one of 
them, a great warrior, harangues them on the impropriety of 


returning the cup unemptied. It was handed to them, he 
said, by the Manitto, to drink out of as he had. To follow 
his example would please him—to reject it might provoke his 
wrath. And if no one else would, he would drink it himself, 
let what would follow; for it were better for one even to die, 
than a whole nation to be destroyed. He then took the glass, 
smelled at it, again addressing them, bidding adieu, and drank 


* Hudson clothed in red the savages he took on board near Sandy 


Hook bay. This shows that he had red clothes on board, when he or 
| his mate landed. Hudson himself might have been thus clothed. 


dagger buried in his heart! Atthe sam- moment, Federigo’s | 
manly voice united with the light tones of Rodrigo, and the 


ruffled by the fresh morning breeze, as gently as though it 


ee 


been seen, some Indians, fishing at a place where the sea 


They hurried ashore, collected their neighbours, who 


the sight, and perceiving that it was actually moving towards 


nitto (or Great Spirit) was coming to visit them. They were) 
much afraid, and yet under no apprehension that the Great 


The chiefs and wise men form a circle, into which | 


the man of red and two attendants approach. He salutes them 


the contents. All eyes were now fixed (on the first Indian iz 
New-York who had tasted the poison which has since effected 
so signal a revolution in the condition of the native Ameri- 
cans.) Hesoon began to stagger. The women eried, sup- 
posing him in fits. He rolled on the ground. They bemoan 
his fate. They thought him dying. He fell asleep. (They 
at first thought he had expired, but soon perceived that he still 
breathed. He awoke, jumped up, and declared he never felt 
more happy. He asked for more, and the whole assembly, 
imitating him, became intoxicated. After this intoxication 
\ceased, they say, that while it lasted the whites confined 
|themselves to their vessel, the man with red clothes returned, 
and distributed beads, axes, hoes, and stockings. ‘They soon 
| became familiar, and conversed by signs. The whites made 
\them understand that they would now return home, but the 
next year they would visit them again with presents, and stay 
with them awhile: but as they could not live without eating, 
\they should then want a little land to sow seeds, in order to 
|raise herbs to put into their broth. Accordingly a vessel at- 
rived the season following, when they were much rejoiced to 
|see each other;* but the whites laughed when they saw the 
jaxes and hoes hanging as ornaments to their breasts, and the 
jstockings used as tobacco pouches. The whites now put 
\handles (or helves) in the former, and cut down trees before 
{ 


their eyes, and dug the ground, and showed them the use of 
the stockings. Here they say a general laughter ensued, to 
a they had remained ignorant of the use of these things, 

and had borne so long such heavy metal suspended around 

their necks. Familiarity daily increasing between them and 
| the whites, the .atter now proposed to stay with them, asking 
them only for so much land as the hide of a bullock spread 
before them would cover or encompass. They granted the 
request. The whites took a knife, and beginning at one 
place on this hide, cut it up to a rope not thicker than the fin- 
jger of a little child. They then took the rope and drew it 
|gently along in a circular form, and took in a large piece of 
ground; the Indians were surprised at their superior wit, but 
did not contend with them fora little ground, as they had 
enought They lived contentedly together for a long time, 
; but the new comers from tine to time asked for more land, 
which was readily obtained. And thus they gradually pro- 
|ceeded higher up the Mahicannittuck, (Hudson river,) until 
|they began to believe they would want all their country, 
which proved eventually the case.” 


A CHAPTER ON GLOVES. 

I envy the man who invented gloves, but I have no such 
feeling towards him who invented shoes. A glove is an ob- 
|ject of luxury, elegance, and refinement; a shoe is merely 2 
concealment, a defence, an absolute necessary of life; and I 
never could sympathise with those who are reduced to the ebb 
of inventing mere necessaries. In ancient writ, however, 
much confusion exists between shoes and gloves; for the ex- 
pressions, ‘a shoe for the hand or foot,” or “a glove for the 
foot or hand,” were convertible phrases. David says, “I will 
cast my shoe over Edom ;” and in the book of Ruth we are 
told, that men took off their shoes and exchanged them as 
pledges of faith, and as a testimony in contracts. The Chal- 
dee Paraphrast translates the word into glove, instead of shoe; 
and the Talmud explains the word as “the clothing of the 
hand.” From this explanation the learned Casauban draws 
the acute inference, that the Chaldees wore gloves. And who 
can doubt him? Even the patriarchs wore gloves; for Isaac 
knew his son Esau by touching his hand, and finding it hairy, 
or, in other terms, Esau wore the skins of beasts for gloves, 
—‘ Rebekah put the skins of the kids of the goats on the 
hands of Jacob.” Xenophon reproaches the Persians for 
their effeminacy in wearing thick gloves to keep their fingers 
from the cold ; but, considering the climate of Persia, we must 
;say of Xenophon, that he was not happy in tracing causes 
and effects. Cowper says : 


“I would not number on my list of friends 
The man who sets his foot upon a worm.” 


Nor would I, if he did not wear shoes. The first open decla- 
ration of war between man and the reptile insect races, was 
the wearing of shoes. Sterne tells us, that his Maria travel- 
led over all the flinty roads of Southern France and Italy 
“without shoes or stockings; but I never liked her the better 
for it. Ido not think that Honour ever had a local habitation, 
a domicile,—in short, a seat,—till shoes were invented, and 
threatened a contact. ‘Phe Spectator tells us, that the young 
ladies of fashion of that day always retained in their service 


| * It is certain that the Dutch sent one ship the year after Hudson’s 
discovery, and it is highly probable that a part of the crew who had. 
be with him, returned with this vessel. 
t These Dutchmen (says Mr. Hockewelder,) turned their classical 
i knowledge of Queen Dido toa profitable account. j 
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a 
a set of insignificant beauz, whom they called «shoeing- | kissing a lady who was caught asleep, or sitting on the table 


horns,” and who, we suppose, must have known the length 
of their feet. 

But a truce to digressions—a nos moutons—Gloves. 

The earliest mention of gloves is by Homer, who tells us, 
that Laertes wore gloves, that his implements of husbandry 
might not blister his hands. The most appalling description 
of gloves is in Virgil, where he describes the boldest hearts 
quailing at the mere sight of the gloves of Eryx, composed of 
seven folds of the thickest bull’s hides, sewed and stiffened 
with knots of lead and iron :— 


“ Obstupuere animi : tantorum ingentia septem, 
Terga boum plumbo inserto, ferroque rigebant,.”” 


Nothing can be more distinct than “ putting on the gloves,” 
in the ring of modern pugilists, and putting on such gloves 
as these. We have seen the mailed gloves of chivalry, “where 
great iron pikes protect the knuckles,” and who has not seen, 


at the Ashmolean Museum, the famed glove or gauntlet of 


Guy of Warwick, with its welted scales and studs of metal, 
trespassing from the legitimate region of the glove to the very 
elbow. No wonder this glove, when thrown into the ring, 
was so seldom taken up, for the very idea of lifting such a 
glove, without a portable steam-engine, would frighten any 
knight in these degenerate days, not excepting those of city 
creation. 

But the gloves of Eryx, of Guy of Warwick, and of all 
Homer’s and Virgil’s heroes, and of King Arthur’s to boot, 
sink into absolute insignificance compared to the monstrous 
glove of Charles V., who, being born at Ghent, (Gand) de- 
clared, in contempt of Paris, that he could put the whole city 
in his glove (Gand). In contrast to the hands that could 
wear such terrific coverings, let us take Cleaveland’s idea of a 
lady’s palm, made delicate by wearing gloves. 


So soft, ’tis air but once removed; 
Tender, as ’twere a jelly gloved. 


Atheneus describes a great gastronome of his day, who 
dishonestly came to feasts with gloves on, that he might eat 
his food hotter, and take up more at once than any other guest. 
If a dish were too hot for the naked fingers, this gourmand 
would have his Benjaimin’s portion before any body else dared 
to touch it; after which, he would coolly say, “now, gentle- 
men, let’s start fair.” This reminds us of the late Emperor 
of Morocco, who, when he did not indulge in the expense of 
gloves in eating his pilaw and other nondescript messes, kept 
a negro boy with a fine head of hair at his elbow, in whose 
locks he was constantly wiping his angers. Varro maintains 
that olives gathered with the naked hands were more delicate 
than those gatiered with gioves ; but this, we suppose, de- 
pended on the relative cleasliness oi the hands and gloves. 
Pliny speaks of his tather’s secretary writing in gloves, to keep 
his hands from the cold, at the toot of Mount Vesuvius, al- 
though the lava cinders and smoke were annoying allaround 
him, and killing his master. 

Reverting to Esau, we are reminded of Musonius, who in 
the first century complains bitterly of the most unchristian 
gegeneracy of persons, not invalids, wearing gloves, ‘“cloth- 
ing their hands and feet with sott hairy coverings.” Seven 
centuries after this, the church anathematised glove-wearers, 
and the council of Aix, in the reign of Louis le Debonaire, 
prohibited, by an edict, the monks wearing any gloves but of 
sheep-skin. ut all the powers of the councils, popes, and 
cardinals, could not accomplish this object, and glove-wearing 
by the monks and other ecclesiastics, is a subject of frequent 
complaint by ascetics. ‘The council of Poictiers confined the 
use of “sandals, rings, and gloves, to bishops; and we find 
that the abbots took the mere order in high dudgeon. 

In different parts of Europe, when “the wisdom of our 
ancestors” flourished, the transter of lands, of feudal rights, 
of the sees of bishops, &c. was by giving a glove, and the form 
of privation was by taking the gloves off. The earl of Car- 
lisle, in the reign of Edward 11. was deprived, inter alias, of 
his gloves, for corresponding with the Scots. 

At the coronation of the kings of France, the ceremony 
of blessing the glove is still continued, as is that of the cham- 
pion throwing the giove in the ring at the coronation of Eng- 
land. It is well known, that at the coronation of George 1. 
this was not treated altogether as a mere ceremony, for an 
unknown gentleman took up the glove, as the champion of 
the Pretender, accepting thereby the challenge of the champion 
in defence of the right of the house of Hanover to the throne. 

Our judges used to be prohibited wearing gloves on the 
bench ; and it was only in case of a maiden assize that the 
sheriffs were allowed to present a judge with a pair of gloves. 
Witnesses at present must not touch the book with the glove 
on, although some books presented to them/are sufficiently 
soiled to need such a protection. 

Tt was an old English gambol to win a pair of gloves by 


in company; and it was an ancient custom in France and 
Germany, to forfeit the gloves if a person entered the stables 
of a prince or peer without previously pulling them off. These 
gloves were to be redeemed by a fee to the grooms. In the 
reign of our Henry II. Simon de Mertin gave a grant of his 
lands for fifteen shillings, one pair of white gloves at Easter, 
and one pound of cinnamon—an odd association. 

Weare told that Anne Boleyn was “ marvelouslie dayntie” 
about her gloves. She had a nail which turned up at the side, 
and it was the delight of Queen Catharine to make her play 
at cards, without her gloves, in order that the deformity might 
disgust the kiag—the result of her experiment is too well 
known. There was, on one occasion, much talk at court 
about a pair of splendid gloves given to Mary, Henry’s sister, 
by Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, that superb champion of Eng- 
land, and successful knight against all combatants, English 
and foreign, who dared to take up. his gauntlet. 

Queen Elizabeth, mercenary in other respects, was extra- 
vagant, fastidious, and capricious in the extreme about her 
gloves. She used to display them to advantage in playing 
the Virginelle, though she put them off when she wished to 
display her art to excess, as was the case when she took care 
that the Scotch ambassador should overhear her, and whom 
she afterwards asked if his mistress, Mary Stuart, could play 
or sing as well. 

In 1759, Lord Arran’s goods were sold in London, by auction, 
and Sir Thomas Denny, of Ireland, the lineal descendant of 
Sir Anthony Denny, the executor of Henry VII., made the 
following purchases, at the prices opposite: fds 

A pair of gloves, given by Henry VIII. to Sir Anthony 


Denny, B pee hOSuL eto 
A pair given by James I. to Edw enny. 22 4 0 
A pair of mittens given by Elizabeth to Sir Edward Den- 

DY'S JAAY. <2. pass unscuy cetaacetncnaucesdosassaaessann-Maatsduarsanarasenstas 25 4 0 


After these mighty relics of the mighty dead, we can scarcely 
condescend to notice the kids of our modern dandies. 

Let us observe that Napoleon took all decent occasions to 
be without his gloves. He had in the palm of his hand, that 
complaint which infested poor Abelard, and which Voltaire 
said our Shakspeare attributed to Cassius. Napoleon’s how- 
ever, was not the cacoethes auri, the itch of gold; for, by his 
own account, it was caught of a gunner, whose ramrod he 
snatched up as the man was torn to pieces by a cannon-ball 
at hisside. A punster might say ““puimvari qui meruit ferat,” 
but let us merely observe, that whatever was the matter with 
the palm of Napoleon’s hands, the outer side was exceedingly 
white, compact, and well-formed, and he was fond of pulling 
off and leaving off his gloves, that people might witness “ this 
good point” about him. He was not in the habit of boasting 
colloquially, but he used very often to say that he had ‘‘an 
aristocratic hand,” 

Immediately prior to that great revolution which overturned 
thrones, kingdoms, dynasties, and all distinctions of dress, 
gloves worn by gentlemen were spangled and very richly 
worked. But with the throne fell laced clothes, bag-wigs, 
hair-puwder, ruffles, swords, and embroidered gloves; nay, 
the little muffs worn by all Frenchmen in the streets disap- 
peared with the monarchy. 

When the volunteer mania pervaded Ireland, and the 
whole country had an enthusiasm of nationality—amidst the 
absolute furor patria that pervaded all classes, the spirited 
little bishop of Derry, (Lord Bristol) obtained as much celebrity 
for his embroidered white gloves with their gold fringe, long 
gold laces and tassels, as he did among the ladies by his six 
plump little ponies, or among the gentlemen by his radical, 
bonnet-rouge politics. When will such eras be seen again ? 

We must conclude this chapter with an anecdote which brings 
the history of gloves down to our own day. When the pre- 
sent B—-] H—s was in the glory of his dandyism, he had a 
room in his town domicile entirely devoted to gloves, where a 
table was always laid out with “all the delicacies of the season” 
in the way of gloves, and where his friénds - liberty to 
help themselves. He himself never used to put on a pair of 
gloves twice. Court Journal. 


AN EXTRACT, 

How fearful is the very life which we hold! We have our 
being beneath a cloud, and are a marvel even to ourselves. 
There is nota single thought which has its affixed limits. Like 
circles in the water, our researches weaken as they extend, 
and vanish at last into the immeasurable and unfathomable 
space of the vast unknown. We are like children in the dark ; 
we tremble in a shadowy and terrible void, peopled with our 
iancies! Life is our real night, and the first gleam of the 
morning, which brings us certainty, is death. Bulwer. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
SSS 
Fatkiand.—Much censure has been cast upon the publish- 
ers of this novel on account of its supposed immoral tenden- 
cies, and it has been decried with a fierceness and a zeal 
which might almost prove the immaculate purity of the critic, 
and the unredeemed impiety of Bulwer. This charge has 
often been alleged against this singularly-gifted writer, and 


matter-of-fact people are constantly identifying him with the - 


villains and the roués, the robbers and unprincipled men of 
fashion whom he so graphically and justly depicts. This is 
unjust. We do not intend to indicate the absolute propriety 
of presenting to the public tooaccurate images of vice, and its 
seductive scenes and thrilling incidents; but we do contend 
that the representation of human nature, when accurate, 
which must always possess interest, is not necessarily produc- 
tive of the extreme evil in the minds of those admitted to its 
examination which is so gratuitously assumed; and that it by 
no means implies the residence of vice and corruption in the 
breast of the painter. With respect to Falkland, we acknowledge 
that its publication might have as well been let alone—it was 
not needed to fill up the sum of Bulwer’s fame; and onsome 
weak minds it may, perchance, produce no very favourable 
impression. 


Atlantic Souvenir.—We are uappy to learn that the pro- 
prietors of this interesting annual feel so well pleased with 
the encouragement they have received in its sale, that they 
intend to continue the series, and to get up the next volume 
in a style even superior to its predecessors. C. Rolls, of Lon- 
don, has been engaged to furnish a superb frontispiece ; and 
twenty other engravings will embellish the work. The con- 
tributions of native talent are solicited; and as the highest 
compensation is afforded for literary labour, they will un- 
doubtedly be furnished. The mere statement of these facts 
will ensure the attention of literary men. 


Our Village.—Looking over our late files of the London 
Literary Gazette we perceive that a further volume of this 
series of popular sketches has appeared in England. It mb 
of course, be re-printed by some one or other of our numerous 
enterprising publishers. It is thus announced in terms pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the expression of praise for its most fasci- 
nating author: 

‘We welcome Miss Mitford as we would welcome the golden rain- 
fali of the laburtum 5 the Mo wales 5 of the thousand small flowers that 
form the fragrant cluster of the lilac; the first gooseberry tart, that 
happiest union of sweet and sour; or, as we would welcome violets, 
cream, cheese, &c.; in short, we give her the same welcome as we 
would to all the sweet signs that tell of Bits spring and coming 
summer. This little volume is the fourth of a very delightful series ; 
and it has all the arch humour, the exquisite bits of landscape, the 
light but true touches of character, that made its predecessors se 
popular.” 

The Jail.—The question respecting the jail appears to have- 
been at length decided in a way directly contrary to the wishes 
of our citizens. It is to be fitted up “in a fire-proof manner 
for the purpose of keeping the public records !? There seems 
to be a settled determination on the part of the Common 
Council totally to disregard the desires of their constituents, 
The public have long since voted the nuisance pown, but 
we fear it will remain for their posterity to demolish, unless 
they take the law in their own hands, and tumble it about 
the ears of our city sages. We should be sorry to recom- 
mend such a course; but if a public meeting should be called 
for the purpose, we would not answer for the consequences. 


Strangers.—We are requested to state, and we do so with 
much pleasure, as the object entirely meets our approbation, 
that a free emigrant office has been established in this city, 
in the Sixth Avenue near Sixth-street, for the purpose of af- 
fording intelligence, advice, and employment to all foreigners 
coming to this country. The advantages of this must be ob- 
vious. In a metropolis like New-York, where almost every 
fresh arrival adds hundreds to our already dense population, it 
is of the utmost importance that there should be some place 
where strangers may rely upon receiving correct information. 
The gentleman who is thus exerting himself appears to be 
influenced solely by benevolent considerations, as his services 
and advice will be dispensed gratuitously. 


New Music.—We call the attention of our musical readers 
to the much admired song, “Mi Pizzica mi Stimola,” pub- 
lished by Bourne. The piece is got up with much care and 
attention, and ornamented by a vignette of Mrs. Austin in 
the character of Marian, in the popular opera of Rokeby. The 
costume, figure, and scene—a gothic chamber—are finely de- 
lineated, but the general effect is more striking than the likeness. 


—$—_—_— : 

The Two Graves.—The author of this tale not having 
furnished us with the second and concluding chapter in time 
for the present number, we are obliged to defer it until our next. 


™ 
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AS SUNG BY MISS GEORGH, AT 


ALLEGRETTO. 


FAREWELL TO MY HARP. 
(PHD PARK THEATRE, WITH THE MOST UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY ©. E. HORN. 


SECOND VERSE. 
The roses of life all their sweetness have shed, 
~  Well-a-day! well a dvy! well-a-day! 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


From the sunshine of hope all the brightness has fled, 
And grief on my rte her darkshadows has spread. 
Ce 


The roses, 


TO AN ORPHAN. 


Las® scion of a withered tree! 
Left early desolate; 
Years fill mine eyes, as mournfully 
I think upon thy fate : 
‘Thou—thou perchance unconscious art 
Of all which yet may wring thy heart. 


Sweet bud! though many a storm of grief 
Hath visited thy bower, 

Thou wearst the freshness of the leaf, 
The beauty of the flower, 

Though many a blossom from the hough 

Which shelters thee, hath vanished now. 


No fears thy bosom yet molest, 
Thou art not yet aware 

How much a mother’s tenderness, 
A father’s guardian care 

Are needed in a world like this, 

Oh! blest is thine unconsciousness | 


But yet methinks that sweet face wears 
A shade of pensiveness, 
And not the joy of childhood’s years 
Thy frequent smiles express: 
A heart nade permaturely wise 
Speaks in thy mildly mournful eyes. 
‘The very beauty of thy fase, 
Thy cheek so purely fair, 
Where scarce the rose has left its twace, 
Thy light and silken hair, 
The veins on thy transparent brow. 
Like violets buried under snow— - 
Doth not this fragile loveliness 
Hint at thy parents’ doom, 
And even in ils rich excess 
Speak darkly of Uh@stomb 2 
Yet hope, fond dreamer, fain would see 
A vista of bright years for thee, 
The = ths of thy gifted sire, 
Thy mother’s truth of heart, 
The light that flashed but to expire, 
The Jove that could impart 
A joy to death—shall we not see 
Them shadowed forth again in thee? 


Farewell—my last song to its close hastens on, 


THIRD VERSE. 


Well-a-day! well 1-day! well-a-day! 


% 


Yet it cheers my lone spirit to think there is one 


Who wil! fondly remember the bard when he’s gone. 


Farewell, &c. - 


Yes! from the depths of those blue eyes 
Thy father’s soul looks forth, 
And in thy smile a promise lies 
Of all thy mother’s worth; 
Even now the germ of thought appears 
tn thee beyond thy tender years. 


Sweet child! sole relic of the dead! 
Link of a broken chain ! 

The looks, the smiles from earth long fled 
In thee revive again: 

And there are those who eyer see 


An image of the past in thee, "THYRZA. 


TO A SPANISH LADY,: 


On hearing her express an intention of re-entert ng a 


convent. 


Young heart without a stain ! 
Why mid the convent’s melancholy gloom, 
Wilt thou, forgetful of the world, again 

Thy blessed wealth entomb ? 

Itis no fitting place 
For one to whom so much of worth is given, 


And dark-eyed antl and ¢ inning grace 
Of thoughts which t eaven, 


Ye, o’er whom virtue’s spell 
Has been a thread of gossamer—a hair— 
Whose haunted breast remorse has made a hell, 
Ruled by the fiend despair : . 
Ye, who have felt the frown 
Of disappointment blight what promise gave, 
Mave seen the last, best bosom friend go down 
Unto the voiceless grave: 
Ye, in whose future sky 
No cheering star of kindly hope appears; 
Along whose desert path all springs are dry, 
Save those, alas! of tears — 
Fly from the world apart 
To mercy’s shrine—the habitance of prayer, 
And, witha humble and repentant heart, 
Seek rest and refuge there. 
But thou, whose buried years 
No shade of guilt, no spectre-thought attends, 
With every charm that virtue’s smile endears, 
Glad home and circling friends— 
Why court the cloistered shade 
Where undeplored love’s richest blossoms fall ? 
‘Thou, whose bright spirit was in kindness made 
To grace the courtly hall! 


-/ 


Are thy heart’s wounds so sore, 
So deeply laid, so fully fraught with harm, 
That Hope hath not within her healthful store 

For thera healing balm ? 

And heaven-born Hope replies, 
“Child of the stricken soul, believe it not: 
Thave a solace for its deepest sighs, 

Peace for its darkest lot. 


“Though clouds are o’er thee now, 
And down thy pale, fair cheek unbidden steal 
Gushes of secret tears, and on thy brow 
Stern care hath set his seal, 
Clear skies shall yet be thine, 
Serene and bright as beamed on Eden’s bowers, 
And chastened joys from feeling’s holiest shrine, 
Shall cheer thy coming hours. 


“Sweet words from friendship’s tongue 
Shall round thy heart like seraph-music play, 
And many a flower from pure affection sprung, 
Breathe fragrance on thy way ; 
And many a beacon light S 
Far o’er thy future path shall cheering dawn, 
And guardian ministers, by day and night, 
Unseen, shall lead thee on.” 
O then, fair futured maid, 
Wilt thou not list affection’s, pleaded prayer ? 
And seek not in the convent’s withering shade 
Peace, vainly sought for there! * 
Stay for the social hearth, 


The festal hall, where woman’s charms regale ; e 


She that hath smiles to make a heaven of earth, 
Should wear no shrouding veil! Rak 


MORNING. 


Iknow not whence the emotions come 
That thrill like sunbeams in my heart, 
When night folds up her shadowy plume, 
And bids her sombrous train depart: 
But, when the morning’s rosy glance 
Comes flashing through the orient skies, 
I feel a blest inheritance 
As dreams within my spirit rise. 


How like a throng of living flowers 
Gay thoughts spring up and float away, 
As morn unfolds her golden hours, 
And bids their streaming splendours play ; 
Bach field, and grove, and stream, and tree, 
Ts deck’d in beauty frorn above, 


me 


And rich in viewless melody, ~ 
The air is redolent with love! : 


Atsuch an hour earth’s heartless throngs 
Are like the ephemera of a day; . 
I hear the birds’ rejoicing songs 
And feel as glad and free as they ! 
I mark the blue suspended dome 
In its uncolumned grandeur rise ; 
The out-spread earth is made their home 
Theirs the wide palace of the skies! 


Give me the welcome smile of morn, 
The evening’s starry coronet, 

Within whose kindling spells are born 
The gems in fancy’s garland set! 


| 


ald 


These are the treasures—priceless, rare, 
Beyond Barbaric pear] or gold 

That ever flashed upon the air, A 
Or glittered where old ocean rolled. 


And link’d with these unsullied spells jy 
In high mysterious unison, 
Within the inmost spirit dwells . 
A ray unsoiled—a pearl unwon! 
Oh, how the poor delusive show 
Of sublunary love or power, 
Withers before the radiant glow 
Of morning’s smile, or sunset’s hour ! 


Ask not the frivolous, the vain, 
Thou child of thought, to share with thee 
The kindling raptures that pertain 
Unto thy glorious destiny ! 
It is enough that thou canst find 
A charm surpassing gold or love: 
The transport of the undying mind, 
The soaring of the soulabove! 
Above !—there’s magic in that word! 
It speaks the free, unfettered thought; 
The seraph-voice of fancy, heard 
When groveliing spirits are forgot! 
Itis a proud boon thus tobe 
Indifferent to the plodding train: 
To list aerial melody fers 
In nature’s wide and pure domain ! EVERARD. 
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tion, rose into influence and favour. And this influence and 
this favour have gone on increasing, in spite of occasional 
errors and lapses which had better been avoided. Its charac- 
ter is now fixed—and foreign cavil or domestic enmity will in 
yain seek to lessen its popularity or cripple its power. 

The last number for July contains a number of excellent 
and well written articles, all of which will reward perusal. 
The political condition of Mexico is ably and knowingly 
handled. The notices of Byron are well written and happily 
conceived. But there are two points on which we are sorry 
to see this excellent journal volunteer its powerful aid. 
We allude to the American system, as it has been called, a 


= is i ee a 
Drawn by A. J. Davis—Engraved by A, J. Mason, 
THE TILED COTTAGE, 

THE romantic reader who may feel a desire to visit the an- 
tiquated establishment, of which the above is a faithful repre- 
sentation, need not be deterred from his or her purpose by the 
dread of fatigue or the fear of expense. The “Tiled Cot- 
tage” is neither in Westehe ter, New-Jersey, nor on Long- 
Island. Even the highly-favoured mortals who live in the 
vicinity of the Battery and the Bowling-Green can walk to it 
in less than two minutes! One hundred years ago it was in 
thevheart of the city. It still forms the north-east corner of 
Broad and Beaver streets. 

Like most modern corners in these degenerate times, it is 
occupied as a grocery, by Mr. J. W. Carpenter, who hires the 
premises of Thomas Gardner. The projecting windows, on 
the extreme left, in Broad-street, light the shoe-store of Philip 
Daily, and the foliage in the rear is the top of a luxuriant 
vine, which is creeping up the gable-end of an adjoining 
house of modern construction. 

Of the history of the ‘Tiled Cottage” we are profoundly 
ignorant, not even knowing whether it was ever the tempo- 
yary residence of Charlotte Temple, or some more recent he- 
roine, immortalized by Brown; but several respectable house- 
keepers in the neighbourhood assure us, that it is at present 
famed for tea, sugar, and liquors, of superior quality. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


‘THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Tuis successful pioneer in American periodical literature 

romises, under its “new administration,” (it is that of the 
We. to preserve its high character for sound doctrine in 
morals, liberal and enlarged feeling in politics, and correct 
taste in criticism. We always regard the history of this 
quarterly journal with pride and satisfaction. It was com- 
menced at a period which was by no means propitious to the 
success of so arduous an undertaking in this young republic. 
We were then at war with Great Britain, which held in her 
iron grasp the dominion of letters, with a power and a might 
second only to that with which she rode on the mountain 
wave, and proudly claimed it for her home. On the con- 


tinent of Europe, where the great struggle against her do- 


‘minion was carried on, the very name of the United States 


was little more than a fairy vision which might haunt the 
reveries of a disciple of Plato, or warm the heart of a secret 
worshipper of Tell or Brutus. In our own country there 
was little enthusiasm cherished for letters. The all-absorb- 
ing #theme, the engrossing interest was politics. Napoleon 
and the British navy—deniocracy and federalism—these were 
the subjects which agitated the minds and thrilled the hearts 
of every American: To attempt a quarterly review at such a 
crisis—to aim at promulgating doctrines, and propounding the 
law on matters connected with men and books, when all opi- 
nions were unsettled, and all deference was conventionally 
and undisputedly paid to transatlantic authority, was indeed 
a difficult, a doubtful, and a bold enterprise. Its su¢cess re- 
flects equal honour on the sagacity of its projectors, and on 
the spirit and truly magnanimous patriotism of the people of 
this country. Notwithstanding the established reputation of 
the two great quarterlies of London and Edinburgh, which 
were regularly reprinted here, notwithstanding their sneers at 
the literary capabilities of this degenerate commonwealth, the 
North American Review at once, and without serious opposi- 


‘ 


political question, about which the less a literary journal is 
concerned the better. The other is a useless and idle warfare 
with British periodicals, about the literary eminence of our 
writers. Their own reputation is their best defence, and will 
outlive all foreign envy and domestic neglect. 


TALES AND SKETCHES.” 


We have been favoured by the publisher with a few sheets 
of a work bearing the above title, and which is now in press 
in this city. The writer is evidently one who has travelled 
much, and noted with an observant eye the ‘form and pres- 
sure” of the passing scene. The tales comprised in the first 
volume are mostly illustrative of Scottish life, and in descrip- 
tive power and correct delineation of character may challenge 
a comparison with many of those works which have made 
the ‘Mountain Clime” a classic land. We have been much 
pleased with a perusal of “The Dapper Gentleman’s Story ;” 
it is a picture true to nature, and will find its prototype in 
every community. We rank this tale upon a par with the 
best of Mr. Galt’s, and regret that our limited space prevents 
us from more than alluding to it. The extract which we 
make below is an episode in a sketch entitled the “Tent.” Our 
readers will agree with us that it possesses a great deal of that 
tenderness of thought and expression—of subdued and holy 
passion—so touchingly depicted in “sights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life.” The traveller is wand tlessly in a grave- 
yard, listening to many a village legend from the lips of a 
casual companion. In reply to the remark, “ Here is a grave, 
so new, that the grass is not yet green ahove it; whose tomb 
is this?” he receives the following narration : 


“Do you observe that youth, with pale and melancholy look, stand- 
ing a few steps from it, and gazing so intently, yet, with such a heart- 
blighted look, as if his eye could penetrate the clod, as doubtless in 
imagination it does? O! he could tell of the lovely flower so early 
faded, and so lowly laid.” ; : 

“Jt is a young girl’s grave then, and that fair-haired, hapless one, 
her brother ?” 

“No, sir, her lover.” 

‘Was there any thing peculiar in the circumstances of herdeath?” 

“To those who knew her, every thing connected with her was in- 
teresting—she was a poor peasant girl; bonny Marion Graham! I re- 
member her well: she was the prettiest lass in the parish, 

“T know not why it is, but the fate of A iene and beautiful girl is 
always interesting ; every heart is delighted in her joy or touched with 
her grief; but let any chance befall those who are either ugly or old, 
and we are more apt to be amused at their misfortunes, than to feel 
for them—we scarcely admit that the homely can have feeling. 
Beauty is indeed a powerful spell. ; 

“] will merely glance at the story of bonny Marion, for by that name 
she was universally known. Ona pleasant gloaming of last autumn 
the villagers were assembled on the beach. ‘The maidens san, 
with artless note their favourite melodies, and thé hardy men tune 
the droning bagpipes—their untutored musi ated along the ‘sur- 
face of the sea, and echo, borne on the wings zephyr, returned 
a sweet and mellow tone. Bonny Marion most conspicuous 
in the groupe, both for loveliness and th ; she was the especial fa- 
vourite of the pious minister; if other proof than her artless and in- 
nocent demeanour were wanting to comm her to general esteem, 
that insured her the respect of the whole parish. She was regular in 
her attendance at church, she listened with undivided attention to the 
words of'truth, and in her private hours no one was more devout than 
bonny Marion. Two wherries were expected to return that evening 
from Glasgow, whither they had sailed a few days before, laden with 
fish. While the villagers were thus engaged, bark-stained sail was 
seen far in the distance, impelling gently over the s¢arcely rufiled 
wave, one of the expected boats. Each villager ho that the ap- 
proaching wherry contained the one dearest to her heart: the wife 
longed to embrace her cherished husband, the mother to kiss her lov- 
ing son, and the blushing maiden, tosteala glance from the bright eyes 
of her faithful lover. Bonny Marion sat in breathless anxiety, expect- 
ing every moment to greet the kindly look of Dugald Cameron; they 
had been reared from infancy together, and but a few weeks before 
had plighted their vows of eternal love. This voyage was the last 
that Dugald contemplated to make, before, at the altar, his heart 
and Marion’s were linked in one. The wherry approached the shore ; 
all hurried to the beach to welcome the comers, save bonny Marion, 
whose heart was throbbing in her bosom, as she kept her place on the 
green banks, her eye eagerly searching, but in vain, to catch the wel- 
come glance of Dugald Cameron; it was not his wherry that had just 
arrived. On that gloaming I stood by her side, but conscious of her 
anxiety, spoke not a word. I gazed on the ting of friends, Isaw 


* By a Cosmopolite. Two volumes. E. Bli New-York, 1330, 
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the embrace, the kiss—the hearty shake of hand and hand, and I heard 
the loud and happy tones of congratulation. Suddenly the scene of joy 
was changed to one of grief. Iheard the sobs of the women, I saw 
the weather-beaten hands of the men, wrung as if their hearts were 
overflowing with sorrow, and every eye at intervals turned a pitiful 
glance on bonny Marion. Talso gazed upon her lovely face ; what a look 
she castupon me. Ishall never forgetthatlook! Her heart seemed 
over-fraught with the anticipation of some dreadful event. Her cheek 
flushed redder than the rose, and in a moment grew paler than the 
lily. She spoke not, but gazed intently, watching each motion of the 
groupe that was still lingering on the beach. 1 felt al] impatience to 
know the truth at once, and hurried tothe water’sedge. Isoon learned 
the cause of that sorrow, which to me had before been a mystery. Du- 
gald Cameron was drowned! His wherry was boarded in the Clyde 
by ‘the press-gang ;’? and Dugald, in hopes of escaping the strong 
arm of power, which would have doomed him to a life worse than 
that of a galley slave, plunged into the river ; he gallantly buffeted the 
waves for a while, an length sank, but no eye saw him rise again! 
How was this melancholy news to be communicated to bonny Ma- 
rion! Fearful that some of the villagers would too rudely break it to 
her, I resolved on the instant to be myself the bearer. I spoke not 
my intentions aloud, but made a motion to all; they understood me, 
and ajone, slowly I advanced to the place where bonny Marion still 
sat mute and motionless, more like a piece of excelling sculpture than 
a living being. Her eyes were fixed on me, but not a tear wasin 
them—her lips were firm, but not a sound escaped from them. My 
heart melted at the mournful sight! I had not the power of utterance 
to tell the tale. I believe [ must have looked al] that 1 would have 
said, for in a moment bonny Marion exclaimed, in a frantic eC, 
‘drowned? I murmured, ‘yes.’ I wish a painter could ha 
the look that I saw then: it was agony personified. She now covered 
her face with her hands, and her head bowed down as it were 
by the weight of her sufferings, seemed buried in her lap. ‘The vil- 
lagers at a signal from me approached. A young maiden took hold of 
either arm of bonny Marion; they raised her on her feet. and at their 
motion, passive as a very child, she moved onwards to her dwelling; 
still neither moan nor tear betrayed her agony of mind, Her eye 
was fixed on vacancy, and each feature of her lovely face was mo- 
tionless as marble. How deeply every heart was*pierced with this 
appalling spectacle of wo! aie ‘ 

‘In an arm-chair, that graced her father’s ‘ben,’ bonny Marion was 
placed. The silent sorrow of her gray-haired sire and the violent 
outbreakings of her doating mother’s grief, added “so- heavily to the 
load on my heart, that I could not refrain from tears. I know it is 
unmanly to shed a tear, but if the masterdom of the world had been 
offered to me, I could not at that moment have controlled my feelings. 

“T know not exactly how long it was after this—hours perhaps—that 
a gentle tap was heard at the cottage door, and in a moment after, 
with a joyous step, Dugald Cameron bounded amongst us ; bony Ma- 
rion uttered a Siereing shriek, and fell prostrate on the floor; her 
streaming eyes and sobbing bosom gave us assurance not only that 
she lived, but also hope, that the violence of her grief would shortly 
pass away. Her own eyes had seen him, who but a moment before, 
she thought was divided from her for ever, by the impassable gulph 
of death. Dugald knew not then what could have occasioned this 
heart-rending scene. I begged her parents to put bonny Marion on 
her pillow, and I entreated Dugald to follow me from the cottage. 1 
was obeyed. We strolled to, tle beach together—it must have. been 
near midnight; not a star inkled in the heavens—dark clouds over- 
hung the face ature like a pall. I told Dugaldas we pacedalone, yet 
in the mildest terms, al] that had transpired. I begged him to have no 
fears for his betrothed, and assured him, that in the morning she would 
greet him with as kind and healthy a look as ever. His feelings were 
calmed. Inow asked him to relate by what chance he had so unexpect- 
edly re-appeared. His story was to this effect :—When, to avoid im- 
pressment, he plunged into the river, a thought struck him that he 
would be pursued and overtaken ; he therefore feigned to be exhaust- 
ed, and sank as if struggling for life. The moment he was beneath 
the surface, he swam swiftly under the keel of a smack, which 
at the time was passing down the river, and rose, unperceived 
the ee on the larboard side. He was imme jately tak 
on deck, treated kindly, and at his request, when opposite the Hill of 
Ardmore, was safely landed—whence he walked tolis native village. 

“The clouds of that night found vent in rain, the morning sun came 
forth in aclear unshadowed sky—and all nature seemed refreshed. 
Bonny Marion rose that morn: the flood of tears which the even- 
ing before presaged would have dissipated the gloom that hung ove: 
her mind, gave not the expected relctoaie wasamaniac, The sun 
of reason never more dawned upon her mind. O, that was indeed 
asad day for her parents, but asadder for Dugald Cameron. 

I once saw Hamlet acted in a theatre ; a pretty maiden in that play, 
I think they called her Ophelia, becomes deranged ; she looked for all 
the world so like bonny Marion, that I could not help thinking of it. 
Bonny Marion would sit for hours wpon the beach, at the same place 
and with the same look, as on that hapless evening. If she saw a sail 
approaching, she would laugh with very joy, and ery that Qugald was 
coming—the sail passed, then she would sigh, and half upbraid her 
lover’s tardiness. It wasa pitiful sight to see. She had a thousand 
fancies ; at times she would roam about the fields, singing snatches 
of old songs, sometimes to a gay, sometimes to a melancholy air. She 
had a sweet and silver voice. “Again she would wander through the 
woods, or bound over tho lawns, gathering each pretty flower that 
met her eye—the sweet-brier rose, the daisy, the rowan-blossom, the 
hawthorn bloom, and the prickly thistle ; sometimes the dock, the 
fern, the brechan, the nettle, and the heather, and with these would she 
fantastically decorate her long auburn tresses, or twine them around 
her humble apparel. There were an innocence and simplicity in all 
she did, that even in her dark moments was charming. Ivery heart 
hoped she would recover! though days sped fleetly on, and no out- 
ward token denoted a change, still the villagers hoped that the cloud 
which overshadowed her reason would yet pass away. She never 
knew Dugald Cameron, though he was very kind to her, and watched 
her as though she were a child. O how he wept, as he gazed upon the 
ruin of his cherished Marion : A 

“4 few weeks ago she was found dead; it was upon the beach at her 
usual watching place. There is her grave, and that youth is Dugald 
Cameron.” 


We have seen this work ascribed to the pen of James Law- 
son, Esq.; whether justly or not we do not know ; and the 
author forbids us to inquire, in the following quaint motto 
from Burton :—“‘So that the contents please thee, what con- 
cerns it if the man in the moon be author, I would not wil- 
lingly be known,” 


Mr. Bliss has also in press thet new volume of “Our Vil- 
lage,” by Miss Mitford. 
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MADDEN’S TRAVELS.* 

It were needless for us to enter upon a formal review of these 
delightful and picturesque notices of the eastern world. The 
newspapers shave teemed with extracts, which are not sufh- 
ciently satisfactory, because they did not embody the whole 
work. Dr. Madden is a man of accurate observation, impar- 
tial judgment, fearless intrepidity, and agreeable powers of 
description. ‘The regions which he has visited possess un- 
common interest at the present juncture. The book will form 
a standard work on the subject of which it treats. 


THE OXONIANS.+ 
Another novel from the pen of the author of “The Roué,” 
has just made its appearance in England. We concur so hearti- 
ly in the following abstract sentiment, suggested by this work, 
that we hope we shall be spared the pain of indulging our 
own criticisms against it by its republication here. We have 
had too much trash of this sort palmed off upon us already. 


“We remember a story of an Italian priest, who, while confessing 
an ostler, questioned him closely whether he ever greased his horse’s 
teeth to prevent their eating their due allotment 0! oats the man as- 
sured him he never had; aud absolution was granted. But when the 
period of confession again came round, this fault was the very first 
to which the ostler pleaded guilty. ‘I thought,~ exclaimed the sur- 
prised priest, ‘you told me, that of this fraud at least you had never 
been guilty? ‘Inever had,’ replied the man, ‘till you put it in my 
head.’ Much upon this ground do, we object to the volumes now be- 
fore us; we object to them as introducing scenes, persons, &c. whose 
very/existence it is matter of prudence and even virtue to keep out 
of ght matter of prudence certainly, for it is to be more than 
do a whether the description of luxurious enjoyment will be more 
likely to attract than the late after-consequence to deter; and the 
common-place bits.of morality—those gratuities of cant to propriety— 
which are every now and then thrown in, seem something like peace- 
offerings, which enable the author to say—‘ How can you call a book 
in which there are such excellent sentiments immoral?’ ‘The writer 
has mistaken his forte ; it is not that of deep insight either into man 
or woman's character. It is a common but most mistaken idea, that 


rine ee pro knowledge of human nature, and that to depict 
st 


crime is tobe proféund. It-would be ridiculous to bid the novelis 
avoid thé darker picture of vice—the bad as well as the good are his 
property ; but we see no great moral advantage in having the words 
libertine, passion, seduction, always before us, while a warning is 
held out in the shape of sudden death or violent repentance, which, 
in nine cases out of ten, never happens in real life. In a literary 
point of view these volumes do not call for severe criticism; they 
are made up of the remains of the Rove, who again figures on the 
scene; story there is none, and the denowement is not such as we can 


approve.” 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


JURY TRIALS, 

THERE is a positive absurdity in demanding of a man 
whether he is guilty or not, when fhe court is assembled to 
try that véry fact, and when, if he deny his guilt, he is not be- 
lieved, but the trial proceeds just the same. I remember 
being present, some years ago, at the assizes in a city in the 
west of England, where a simple looking fellow was put to 
the bar, upon an indictment for sheep-stealing. The usual 
question was addressed to him, and his answer convulsed the 
court with laughter. ‘Iam not going to tell you any thing 
about it, gentlemen; you must find it out, if you want to 
know.” It was from pure simplicity he made this reply, 
thinking, no doubt, it was a hard case he should be a witness 
against himself; and hesitating, 1 suppose, to declare a false- 
hood by denying his guilt ; for when he was instructed how 
he should plead, and did so plead, there was sufficient proof’ 
for his conviction, But if it be, as I contend it is, absurd to 
require of a man that he should say he is not guilty, asa sort 
of legal defiance to his accusers, to prove him so, what can be 
urged in defence of the tenfold greater absurdity of compelling 
him to deny his guilt ? Or, ifnot absolutely compelling, at least 
exhorting and persuading him ? And this, too, for the avowed 
purpose of inducing him to take his chances of escape in the 
lottery of justice. Let us consider for a moment the relative 
position of the parties in such a scene as frequently occurs in 
our courts. 

We will suppose a man indicted for forgery. He knows he 
has committed it, and that the proofs of his guilt are irrefraga- 
ble. Or we will discard the latter circumstance altogether, as 
a motive. We will assume only, that being conscious of his 
crime, he either disdains to deny it, or is reluctant to burden 
his conscience with the additional crime of falsehood. In fact, 
it is of no consequence for my argument what are the reasons 
which impel him, when arraigned, to plead guilty. It is 
enough for me that he does so plead, to show all the monstrous 
perversions of law and morality that follow. The judge no 
sooner hears his plea than he employs every argument and 
-entreaty to prevail upon him to retract it. In other words. 


he earnestly beseeches him to tell a direct and deliberate lie ; 


* Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine, in 1824—6—6— 
and7. By R. R. Madden, Ksq. M. RCS. In two volumes, 12mo. 
pp. 22Q—238. Philadelphia, Carey & Lea, 

t By the author of the “Rové.” ‘Three vols, 12mo, London, 1830. 


andif the prisoner (as was actually the case at the last sum- 
mer assizes, on the northern circuit) ventures to remonstrate 
against these entreaties, upon the ground that he cannot deny 
his guilt without telling’ a lie, the judge feels it his duty to ex- 
plain, by a species of forensic casuistry not very edifying, that 
it is telling no lie at all, in a moral point of view, to say he is 
not guilty of the crime laid to his charge, though he knows 
he is!’ And for what purpose is all this machinery put in 
motion? _ Not to save an innocent man, for the man himself 


says he is not innocent; but to give a guilty man, a criminal } 


by his own contession, the benefit of that “glorious uncer- 
tainty of the law,” which is its opprobrium; to enable him, 
as I have already said, to take his chance of drawing a prize 
in the lottery of the law; to secure him advantages which 
ought not to exist, the contingent probability that evidence 
may fail in some technical point, that some technical Haw may 


| be discovered in the proceedings, or that a capricious jury may 


disbelieve him, and upon their oaths declare he is innocent 
in spite of himself! “Ay, and be it remembered, these chances 
are not altogether illusory. One case 1 distinctly remember, 
(and 1 have heard of others) which occurred at the Old Bailey 
about fifteen years ago. A man who was actually indicted 
for forgery, pleaded guilty, was induced to retract his plea, 
stood his trial, and was acquitted, owing to some informality ! 
Now, all this was very agreeable to the poor wretch who thus 
unexpectedly slipped his neck out of the halter ; but what a 
burlesque was it upon our criminal jurisprudence, and what a 


mockery of the principles of equal justice! English paper. 


DIURNAL DUTIES, 


Under the title of Sure Rules tor obtaining and securing the 
preservation of Health, the enjoyment of life, and the attain- 
ment of a good old age, we are presented by a contemporary 
writer with the following admirable directions for the occupa- 
tions ofaday. By a large class of the community they are capa- 
ble of being strictly complied with; and we are fully persuad- 
ed, that whoever will put them in practice will very soon ex- 
perience their eflects in an augmented amount of health and 
cheerfulness, 

From March to October rise With the sun; in this there 
should be no deviation or interruption ; no morning must be 
missed on any consideration. Immediately atter leaving your 
bed, and washing with pure spring water, get into the open 
air, and, if residing in the city, make your way on foot or on 
horseback, as far into the surrounding country as your time 
will permit. The pu and invigorating quality of the air 
early in the morning greatly exceeds that of any other part of 
the day. Breakfast about eight o’clock, and as your appetite 
will be created solely by exercise and pure air, you will expe- 
rience an eager desire for the first meal of the day, which you 
may indulge in freely, taking care, however, that it be not to 
excess. ‘I'‘his meal should consist of light wholesome food. 
Atter breakiast you will of course devote yourself to the busi- 
of the day, but if you have no direct occupation, employ your- 
self in exercise in the open air. Upon the time selected for 
dinner, will entirely depend the necessity of refreshment pre- 
vious to the second meal. If the dinner-hour be any time before 
two o’clock, luncheon is not required, it would be even hurtful. 
If, however, it be protracted until four, five, or six o’clock, 
some nourishment ought to be taken at an equal distance 
between breaktast and dinner; but nothing substantial—a 
cracker, a crust of bread, a draught of milk, or a custard, is 
all that nature requires. If your employment be sedentary, 
it is almost as essential to the preservation of health that be- 
fore you sit down to your dinner you should again take exer- 
cise, as it is that you should take any dinner at all; if your 
time, theretore, ail allow ample opportunity for walking, be 
as particular in takihg it as if you depended upon it for your 
subsistence, Ps 

Thus prepared by air and exercise, you need not fear td 
yield to the natural impulse of the appetite in the enjoyment 
ot your dinner, taking care, however, that you do not approach 
to excess, much less indulge in it. For dinner, any thing 
may be eaten that is in season and not rendered pernicious 
by the refinements of modern cookery. Water is the most 
wholesome beverage to be taken at this meal; to wine in the 
extent of two or three glasses, we know of no very forcible 
objections, but more than this is decidedly injurious; malt 
liquors should also be drunk very sparingly, and distilled 
spirits should be entirely abstained from. It may he here ob- 
served, as we have hinted on a former occasion, that persons 
in sound robust health, procured by exercise and general 


temperance, require a greater amount of food, and a more nu- 
tritious quality than those who live a life of indolence and 
indulgence. Common sense will point out to them the pro- 
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priety of selecting such kinds of ailment which experience 
has taught them best agrees with them—and reason, guided 
by their own feelings, ought to indicate the bounds which 
nature has fixed as to its quantity. 

In three or four hours after dinner, exercise in the open eir 
should again be taken, provided time will allow; afterwards 
you may take tea, but as you value your health and a peace- 
ful night’s rest, do not take green tea, neither let it be strong, 
Should you dine early, with the amount of exercise here direct- 
ed, you may perhaps require a little supper; in general it is 
better, however, to omit this meal entirely—when taken, it is 
all-important that it be perfectly light, and very limited in 
quantity. Retire to bed by ten or half-past ten o’clock at the 
very latest ; sleep on a hair mattress, in a room with a chim- 
ney in it, or otherwise well ventilated, without fire, or curtains 
to the bed. A striking difference will be experienced by any 
one going out of the fresh air into a close bed-room early in 
the morning, which clearly demonstrates that the atmosphere 
of the room becomes during the night impregnated with un- 
wholesome exhalations. The only way in which the injurious 
effects of such an atmosphere can be obviated is by keeping 
up a free ventilation in the room, and by the strictest cleanli- 
ness. Journal of Health, 


A LESSON ON GOOD MANNERS, 

The regulations of the steamboats on the Mississippi forbid 
gentlemen from entering the ladies’ cabin. On his voyage up 
the Mississippi river, Captain Basil Hall, having accompanied 
his wife into the ladies’ cabin, iin: (a of the regulation, 


r ] 


and requested to retire. To int (although a sense of ~~ 
decorum ought to have sufficed without any hint) he eaptain 

paid no attention, and continued tg repeat his visits to the 
ladies’ cabin. At the request of the husbands -of the 

ladies, the captain of the steamboat at length interfered, and 
coolly, but positively, ordered Captain Hall not to go into the 
ladies’ cabin, intimating at the same time that the order must 

and should be obeyed. Captain Hall probably thought it 
necessary to show that a post-captain in the British navy did 

not take orders from a backwoods captain of a steamboat, and 
accordingly repeated his visit to the ladies’ cabin, As it was 

late at night, nothing farther was then done. At sunrise the 

next morning Captain Hall appeared on deck, and was sum- 
moned by the captain of the steamboat to get his baggage 
ready to go on shore. The steamboat was then somewhere 
between the mouth of the Red river and the Chickasaw bluff; | ~ 
with a very pleasant canebreak on each bank, and from two 
to five hundred miles from any settlement. Under these cir- 
cumstances, going on shore is no joke, Captain. Hall could oe = 
scarcely believe the intimation serious, but soon heard the ; 
orders given to one of the hands, to “bring forward the Eng- M 
lish gentleman’s trunks, as he was going to be left when the 

boat stopped to wood.” A Kentuckian immediately stepped 

out from the engine room, very little over six feet three inches 

high, of a complexion considerably lighter than sole leather, 

and with a pair of fists closely resembling, in all their proper- 

ties, the vice at which he had been working, and moved along 

about seven feet at a stride (as he was obliged to minee his « 

steps among the bales and casks on the deck) towards the pile 
of Captain Hall’s trunks. Not a word was said, but in two 
seconds half a truck load of baggage was on the Kentuckian’s 
shoulders, and all ready for Captain Hall to be left at the next 
wood yard; where, as there were no hospitals, schools, nor 
navy yards to visit, the captain would not be pestered with 
having sights and shows “ crammed down his throat.” _Not- 
withstanding this, Captain Hall (strangely enough) was rather 
unpleasantly affected with the appearance of things. He tried 
to argue, coax, and wheedle, but all to no effect. He did not 
happen, on this occasion, to talk loud nor bustle, which was 
fortunate for him, and at the last moment, on the intercession 
of the husbands of the ladies, on whose retirement Captain 
Hall had intruded, the captain of the steamboat rele, on 
condition that Captain Hall should “learn better manners for 
the future.” 


* 


Boston Courier. : 


BROADWAY. 


The day has its successive scenes, as life its seven ages. 
The morning opens with servants sweeping the pavements— 
the pale seamstress hastening to her daily toil—the tormented 
dyspeptic sallying forth to his joyless morning ride—the ery 
of the brisk milkman—the jolly baker—and the sonorous 
sweep—the shop-boy fantastically arranging the tempting 
show, that is to present to the second sight of many a belle 
her own sweet person, arrayed in Flandin’s garnitures, Mar- 
quand’s jewels, Goguet’s flowers, and (oh tempora, oh mores!) 
Manuel's “ ornamental hair work of every description.” 
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Then comes the business hour—the merchant, full of pro- 
jects, hopes, and fears, hastening to his counting-house—the 
clerk to his desk—the lawyer to the courts—the children to 
their schools, and country ladies to their shopping. 

Then comes forth the gay and idle, and Broadway presents 
a scene as bustling, as varied, and as brilliant, as an oriental 
fair, There are graceful belles, arrayed in the light costume 
of Paris, playing off their coquetries on their attendant 
beaux—accurately appareled Quakers—a knot of dandies, 
walking pattern-cards, faithful living personifications of their 
prototypes in the tailor’s window—dignified, self-complacent 
matrons—idle starers at beauties, and beauties willing to be 
stared at—blanketed Indian chiefs from the Winnebagoes, 
Choctaws, and Cherokees, walking straight forward, as if they 
were following an enemy’s trail in their own forests—girls 
and boys escaped from school thraldom—young students with 
their backs turned on college and professors—merry children 
clustering round a toy-shop—servants loaded with luxuries 
for the evening party, jostling milliners’ girls with bandboxes 
~a bareheaded Greek boy, with a troop of shouting urchins 
at his heels—a party of jocund sailors from the “ farthest 
Ind”—a family groupe of Alsace peasants—and, not the least 
jolly or enviable of all this multifarious multitude, the com- 
pany of Irish orangemen stationed before St. Paul’s, their at- 
tention divided between the passers-by, their possible custo- 
mers, and the national jibes and jokes of their associates, 
Clarence; or a Tale of our own Times. 


DRESS OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

Yo the attractions of a noble figure, Raleigk studied to 
combine those of a graceful and splendid attire. Many of his 
garments were adorned with jewels, according to the richest 
fashions of the day, and his armour was so costly and curious 
that it was preserved, for its rarity, in the Tower. In one of 
his portraits he is represented in this armour, which was of 
silver richly ornamented, and his sword and belt studded with 
diamonds, rubies, and pearls. In another he chose to be de- 
picted in a white satin pinked vest, surrounded with a brown 
doublet, flowered, and embroidered with pearls; and on his 
head a little black feather, with a large ruby and pearl drop 
to confine the loop in place of a button. These, it may be 
said, were no extraordinary proofs of costly expenditure in 
dress, in days when it was the boast of Villiers duke of Buck- 


ingham, to he “yoked and manacled” in ropes of pearl, and 
to carry on his Cloak ane suit alone diamonds to saw value UL 


eighty thousand pounds. London Literary Gazette. 


LAUGHING TURKS. 

A gentleman who loves a laugh himself tells a good story 
about Turks laughing. He was at the town of the Darda- 
nelles with another English traveller; while loitering about, 
he all at once lost his English servant, a humorous creature, 
worthy of such a master. After some search, H— was found 
in the bazars, dancing a minuet with a tall tame pelican ; no 
ways disconcerted at their approach, he finished his dance, 
and then with a ball-room bow, he took his partner by the 
wing, and, with a mincing gait, led her to take refreshments 
at a neighbouring kibaub shop. The solemn Turks almost 
died of laughter, and the roar that arose from the bazar could 
be inferior only to that of the Dardanelles battery, when Baron 
de Tot fired his great gun! English Magazine. 


A DISAPPOINTED SUITOR. 


‘A certain titled gentleman is said to have lately refused a 
young lady (his junior by about twenty-four years) under the 
following circumstances :—The parents of the lady in ques- 
tion not having an idea, from the gentleman’s superiority of 
years, that an attachment subsisted between them, very natu- 
rally and very innocently, encouraged his visits to their house 
as an agreeable friend. At length he made his proposals, 
which were accepted, as it is averred; but Sir E D. ; 
after having put the first important query to the lady of his 
choice, thought proper to put a second, and, as it will be seen, 
to hin an equally important one, to her father, which in plain 
English amounted to this :—“ How much is your daughter to 
have?” “Ten thousand pounds now,” replied the gentle- 
man, “and ten thousand more upon my demise.” “Is that 
all® cried the elderly inamorato, with a look in which asto- 
nishment and disappointment st#uggled strongly for pre-emi- 
nence. “All, I assure you,” said the father—“I can give her 
no more.” ‘ Well, then,” replied Sir E——, “that being the 
case, I have only to say, that we can proceed no further in this 
affair ; fora girl with only twenty thousand pounds will never 
suit me!? The friends of the young lady inveigh bitterly 
against the disappointed gentleman ; “— it is said, reerimi- 
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nates by “‘ wondering” amongst his male acquaintance “ how 
the girl could presume to encourage him, knowing her for- 
tune to be no more than twenty thousand pounds, and his 
own—nothing.” Court Journal. 


GUITAR PLAYING. 

The guitar seems, at present, as favourite and fashionable 
an instrument with British amateur vocalists of all ranks and 
ages, as with the Spaniards. It is fair to presume that the 
Peninsular war has brought into vogue, of late years, this 
continental instrument, as well as the beautiful melodies 
adapted to it. Many officers in the army patronize the guitar, 
both in their own persons and in their families ; and, amongst 
these, Lord S——n is, we understand, a distinguished per- 
former on this instrument. Ib. 


LARGE FORTUNES. 

Sir Robert Peel has been elected high steward for the 
borough of Tamworth, in the place of his late father. It is 
said that the late Baronet allowed his eldest son twelve thou- 
sand pounds sterling per annum, his second son six thousand, 
his other sons three thousand pounds each, and his daugh- 
ters one thousand five hundred each, and this immense pro- 
perty is to be divided in these proportions. He is said to have 
died worth two million five hundred thousand pounds. The 
will was proved on Friday in Doctors’ Commons, and sworn 
to exceed one million, which bears the highest probate-duty 
(fifteen thousand pounds.) The present Baronet is said to 
have come into possession of six hundred thousand pounds 
in landed property by the death of his father. Ib. 


LADY SOUTHAMPTON’S JEWELS. 

These jewels which were stolen about three months ago, 
have been discovered and returned to her ladyship in a sin- 
gular manner. One day last week, Lord Southampton’s 
gardener was digging in the shrubbery, and his spade struck 
against some hard substance. He carefully took up the 
mould, and actually found the whole of the valuable stolen 
property, with the exception of two finger rings of no con- 
siderable value. Ib. 


DIAMONDS. 


It is expected that diamonds, especially small ones, will 
pare te TEL eS eed WA ae 53 ee. eee tr ene 

Tess valuable, since the late Burmees war has, it is said, put 
into British possession some rich mines of these gems, equal 
in hardness and water, and superior in size, to any that have 


yet graced the public or private collections of bijouterie in 
the kingdom. Ib. 


LENDING JEWELS, 
Some idea may be formed of the prevalence of the custom 
of letting out, or lending jewels for hire, and of the profit ac- 
cruing from this mode of proceeding, by the following fact :— 
A lady, viewing a few days since the magnificent display of 
plate and jewellery appertaining to one of our principal me- 
tropolitan jewellers, observed, amongst other splendid articles, 
a diamond necklace worth seventy-five thousand pounds ster- 
ling. On inquiring whether a purchaser was likely to be 
found for this extensive trinket, the person who shewed the 
jewellery, replied; ‘No, madam; we cannot hope for such a 
thing ; but our money is returned to us, and with interest too, 
and by merely letting out articles like these, which the first 
nobility in the kingdom cannot be ashamed to hire, because 
their purchase would employ, for almost each, a fortune !? tp. 


GAIETIES OF THE COURT OF GrorGe Il. 

The consort of George II. had an almost insatiable love 
of diamonds and lace. I remember that for years alter the 
court given upon her wedding day, nothing was talked of but 
her majesty’s diamond tiara and her diamond stomacher, A 
tiara at that day required almosta mine to ornament it, for 
ladies then wore toupets and “systems,” or a frame work of 
hair, compared to which a grenadier’s cap, in point of size, is 
as a wart to Ossa! On the Monday following, their majes- 
ties, in chairs, a splendid cavalcade, went to the theatre. The 
queen wore this much celebrated stomacher, the diamonds of 
which had cost fifty thousand pounds, and the centre brilliant 
alone had cost ten thousand pounds; an enormous sum con- 
sidering the relative value of money at that period. 

Then came the splendid féte given in the park by Miss 
Chudleigh, afterwards the too-famous duchess of Kingston, 


and the duke of Richmond’s masquerade, and the illuminated 
féte of prodigious cost, with which the queen so suddenly 
surprised the king, that it was not until two screens were 


thrown back at ten at night, and exhibited the illuminated 
gardens, bridge, and temple, that he had any idea but that of 
passing a domestic evening. But the grand coup that even- 
ing was an illuminated dessert, which appeared almost like 
magic after the supper. 

When the king recovered from his first mental disorder in 
1765, the queen’s favourite, the countess of Northumberland, 
gave a féte at the Mansion, at Charing Cross, beyond what 
modern times can imagine. Pyramids and columns of spiral 
flames rose among the trees, and there was a diamond necklace 
of lamps suspended from two lace columns, or obelisks of 
flame, whilst little bands of music, dressed in every species of 
costume, were fantastically interspersed in every direction. 
Count de Guerchy, the French ambassador, tried to rival this 
exhibition, and his plan was to stud the whole front of his 
spacious mansion in Soho Square as thickly as possible with 
lamps. 

I faintly recollect the great ball given by the queen to the 
king of Denmark, when her majesty “kept it up” to four in 


the morning, and the king frolicked with us lads and lasses 


with a heart revelling in young delight. And then, only a 
fortnight after, the king of Denmark gave a splendid masque- 


rade to “the nobility and gentry of England” at the Opera 
House. The queen had a prejudice against masquerades, and 


would not be present, nor would she suffer her royal consort 


to go; but the king was gay of heart, and cunning, and he 
contrived to accompany his two brothers and sister, and by 
sitting in a box enclosed with shutters, he enjoyed the scene 
to his heart’s content without his presence being known. 
How he accounted to the queen for this breach of discipline 
and obedience I know not, but it occasioned many quizzical 
jokes amongst us “youngsters.” 
happy prelude to many more at the palaces, and to many 
imitations of them by the nobility. 


This juvenile féte was the 


It was, I think, (for I am growing old, and my memory be- 


gins to fail me,) but I think it was in 1789, that her majesty 
gave a grand gala in honour of the king’s recovery. The cards 
to the young sporting nobility prescribed that they were to be 
dressed in the Windsor uniform; but some hoaxer persuaded 
the grave Lords Camden, Mansfield, Loughborough, and 
other old and learned lords, that the Windsor uniform was in- 
dispensable to all ;and whent heir majesties saw Lord Camden 
enter with a dress so owfré for his age and learned profession, 
they could scarcely contain themselves, ‘What, what. what! 
majesty, joking the old lord. 
hoaxed, and he appeared in his old brown coat and wig, and 
speckled stockings. 


Lord Thurlow was not to be 


The king and queen visited the nobility familiarly, and 


were at the grand fete given by the French Ambassador in 
Portman Square, and at the still more superb gala given by 
the Ambassador of Spain at Ranelagh. At this entertam- 
ment, the Rotunda was lighted by magic flames issuing out 
of innumerable gold filigrane baskets, whilst two hundred 
footmen, superbly dressed, waited on the company. The 
world spoke much of her majesty’s diamonds. 
nificent presents of them had been made to her, particularly 
by the Turkish Ambassador; and the celebrated present of 
diamonds to the king by the Nizam, exceeded any thing 
known in Europe. 
were more varied and elaborate, and better adapted for the 
display of costly jewellery. 
seemed a stream of liquid light, dazzling all beholders. 


Many mag- 
These were the days of parure. Dresses 
Her majesty, on some occasions, 


But the devices of the table were then more ingenious and 


beautiful. There was a mode of making running streams of 
pellucid jelly, with coruscations of light from the bottom, re- 
flected by floating objects, that was very beautiful, though it 


has been laid aside. 
The last, or nearly the last royal fete I was ever at, was 


the memorable and splendid one given by his late majesty in 


1805, on his taking up his permanent residence at Windsor. 
There was the new service of plate, which had just cost thirty 
thousand pounds sterling; and there were the curious silver 
candellabras and chandeliers, with the silver tables, which 
had. been saved from Hanover at the invasion of the French ; 
and, to match these, were the silver tables of William III. and 
Queen Anne, and a great deal of the old plate of Henry VIII. 
About five hundred persons were present. The king’s table 


used nothing but gold plate, whilst only silver was permi 


at the side tables. Between two hundred and fifty and twe 
hundred and sixty dozen of silver plates were used on this 


occasion. 


Sirence.—To learn how to speak, you must sometimes 
practise silence—loudness and garrulity are infallible signs 
of impotence, 


s 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


NIGHT. 


——_—_———Day follows night; and night 
’ The dying day.— Young. 


Tuere is a beauty, a marked benevolence of design in the 
alternations of the seasons. If man’s years were all summer, 
all sunshine, all flowers, his mind would become languid and 
enervate, and the energies which spring from his nobler pas- 
sions, would no longer set him apart as the lord of creation. 
If the desolation of a lasting winter prevailed, he would grow 
gloomy and unsocial ; his sympathies would become less active 
and endearing, and the sweet buds of affection would rarely, 
if ever, put forth their blossoms. The monotony which would 
accompany the continuance of any one seasen, would render 
life more a burden than a blessing. So singular is the con- 
stitution of humanity, its strange blending of contrasts, the 
union of material inertness with the ever-restless activity of 
mind, that an enduring state of tempest or tranquillity would 
be insupportable, In the one case we should sink down from 
listlessness, in the other from excitement. Another kind pro- 
vision in the revolution of the seasons is the guarded and pre- 
paratory change which takes place in their succession. In 
this there is no abruptness. Nature is not taken unawares 
in any of her departments. So nicely graduated is their 
approach that the transition from one to the other is almost 
imperceptible. Spring turns from the winter like an affec- 
tionate child from the arms of a stern, yet endeared parent, 


lingering and looking back with tears and smiles, till at last 
she is folded from sight in the embraces of summer. In the 
lapse of a few weeks the leafy gorgeousness of the latter 
season attains its perfection, and then a change as of decline 
steals over the voluptuous paradise, till at length its blossomed 
beautiés are gently supplanted by the more substantial decora- 
tions of autumn. These, in their turn, are destined to wax 
and wane and pass away; and winter shall fill their places 
with his rude, yet not unpleasant creations. Still in all this 
variation from one extreme to another, there is, as I have before 
hinted, no broad line of demarcation. The months, as it 
were, run into one another, and their union forms an unbroken 
circle, within whose boundary the “busy hours” reveal their 
magic and their spells. In fact it would be impossible to draw 
such a line, for we cannot precisely determine when one 
season terminates and ahother commences; and therefore their 
the year were urvideu “ito roururrurta ptrivés suppose 
that upon the tender and half-opened buds of April the sun- 
shine of August should descend in all its withering effulgence, 
or that the chilling blasts of February should follow imme- 
diately on the warm screnity of one of our Indian-summer 
afternoons—and how melancholy would be the result ! 

The same regularity of concurrence accompanies the inter- 
change of day and night. First darkness, then the gray 
dawn, then the rosy-tinted morning, and by-and-by, succeeds 
the full rich radiance of noon; then, as the sun declines, the 
light lessens in intensity, till the crimson twilight, the shadowy 
evening, and, at last, the éver-brooding night again reveal 
their individual glories as they pass inreview before us. Beauti- 
ful, very beautiful is the “coming on” of day and night! But 
though there is a similarity in the imagery they present, the 
feelings they awaken in the spectator are widely different. 
As he looks to the brightening east, a thrill as of gladness 
comes over him; for there is something animating in the re- 
flection that around him a world is rising from its slumbers 
to renew its multifold and varied tasks—something stirring 
in the thought that presently he has to rush to its thronged 
arena to struggle with the bold and the haughty, the crafty and 
the powerful, for whatever prize ambition shall proffer as the 
recompense of the victorious. So reckless is the pride of his 
nature, that he can rejoice in the prospect, and exult in the 
approach of the tumult in which he is about to mingle. Not 
such, however, are his sensations when the day’s commotions 
are ended, and he watches the setting sun as he sinks down 
like a dying monarch upon his couch of crimson and gold. 
The excitement of the morning has vanished, and, perhaps, 
his heart is now drooping from disappointment and the sick- 
ness of “hope deferred.” He beholds in the gorgeous and 
ling clouds the likeness of those visions which at dawn 
ed so winningly, and whose brightness, experience now 
hes him, shone but to mock his credulity. Yet he with- 
draws not his gaze, for the melancholy which accompanies it 
is not unpleasing, and the memories awakened by those pass- 
ing glories, like dreams of recovered treasures, are not without 
their solace. : 

I have read of the beauties of Italian skies, but I cannot 
believe that they surpass our own. What, for instance, could 


be more charming than the sunset which we here witnessed 
about a year since, when, for nearly an hour, the whole 
western half of the horizon was one arch of the brightest 
crimson? Though such a scene is rather rare in our imme- 
diate vicinity, yet in the interior, and particularly in the 
mountainous districts of New England, it occurs almost every 
day. At Williamstown, the Chamouni of Massachusetts, 
scarcely an evening sets in without the most beautiful accom- 
paniment of rainbow-tinted clouds. I never marked the 
changes of their forms or colouring without calling to mind 
the following lines which I have somewhere seen, and which, 
though fanciful, are nevertheless descriptive of those beautiful 
creations : 

Brightare its skies and waters, rich its clouds 

In all the tints of light, superbly rich; 

And oft in trance of thought by fancy charmed, 

While gazing on their gorgeous minnarets, 

I’ve deemed that dimly through the blue serene 
Heaven’s radiant palaces of glory shone ; 

Or that angelic architects, to please 


The good with visions of their future home, 
Thuse mansions emblematical had reared.” 


There is a tranquillizing influence in the scenes which usher 
in the approach of evening. The vesper notes of the birds 
exhibit less of the vivacity of joyousness, and fall upon the 
ear with a plaintive and sweeter cadence. The flowers fold 
up their delicate petals—the clouds lie listlessly along the 
horizon, and the air, which the bustle of day has filled with 
strange noises, becomes hushed as if for sleep. Now and then 
a sound interrupts the general quiet of the scene as the milk- 
maid or the homeward-bound reaper strikes into some familiar 
household song, or the zephyr rustles the leafy branches, or 
freights his wing with the low music of the distant water-fall ; 
but the continuance is momentary, and serves as a pleasing 
contrast to the deepening stillness. At suchan hour it seems 
as if universal nature were drawing her curtains for a dreamy 
and deep rest. Then is the season for contemplation—the 
time to turn aside from the haunts of mirth, for those purify- 
ing enjoyments which solitude alone can minister. Ye in 
whose bosoms still linger the stormy and unhallowed pas- 
sions which day has excited, come forth to the shadowy 
twilight, and a portion of its serenity shall fall like a heavenly 
influence upon your spirits. The stern necessities of your lot 
shall for awhile be forgotten amid the soothing images which 
evening gathers around you. Ye shall no longer feel the 
weariness of toil—no longer groan under the stern tasks of 
morning or mid-day—no longer remember the harrowings of 
mvibus srudste” Yor all your sulferings. Yea, ‘come forth to 
the moonlit lawns and the forest dells, and the tranquillity 
which reigns throughout their seclusions shall again be 
yours. 


OF POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPO 


LETTERS FROM THE COUNTRY, 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 
; July 10, e 
Dear strn—The unusual heat of the weather, during the! 
week, having put my ideas somewhat in confusion, I con- 
cluded to exchange the dreary associations of my closet for 
the purer air and sublimer scenery of Schooley’s Mountain, 
Bundling up, therefore, a scanty wardrobe, sufficient for the 
excursion, I was soon on my way. . 
It was late in the afternoon of ‘a sultry day when I arrived, 


by the usual rout, at “ Belmont Hall,” which stands by itself ~ 


upon the very summit of the mountain. Having determined 
toremain a few days, I ordered a room and some refreshments, 
and after the sun had abated somewhat of his fervour, took a 
stroll towards “ Budd’s lake,” to enjoy the freshness and cloud- 
less beauty of the evening. It was an old and favourite spot ; 
and whena man is thrown, either by chance or design, into soli- 
tude, helovestochoose his treesand shades; and even the stones 
upon which he reclines hecome objects of emotion to him, and 
contribute to his enjoyment. The last rays of the sun yet linger- 
ed upon the mountain top. At intervals there was a faint 
yellow light upon the bosom of the waters, but it was rapidly 
dying away ; and in the distance, the winding shore began te 
be lost in the gathering twilight. There was something 
strikingly beautiful in the thin veil in which nature had 
shrouded her boldest works, enhancing, by the very obscurity 
in which she had wrapped them, the value of their attributes. 
Suddenly the measured sound of an oar fell on my ear, but 
it was long heard in the stillness before I could determine 
from whence it proceeded. At length a little boat entered the 
cove, and came alongside the rudely constructed pier upon 
which Istood, when those whom it had brought leaped joyously 
ashore. Some trifling civilities which it was in my power te 
render them, soon made us acquainted, and we proceeded 


together to the hall. The party consisted of a lady and two 
gentlemen, the former being sister of one of the latter. They 
were natives of the south, and were, for the first time, enjoy- 
ing the wild and unattired scenes of nature which abound in 
these regions. Their conversation soon enabled me to perceive 
that fortune and respectable birth were to be considered as 
among their least valuable possessions. But the lady! “she 


was a thing of morn,” sparkling with all the light and life of 


parks aowine— Colt1-— b-~- I con a step so-elastit, a form so 
beautiful, and a face so radiant with the uninterrupted play 


of soul. It is needless to talk of all “the lesser graces” of a 
lovely woman ; these may constitute parts of beauty, but we 


could as easily form a conception of the appearance of a watch ~ 


For myself, the night has more charms than all other seasons 
united. Immure me in a dungeon—shut from my view the 
beauties of morning—the “pomp and circumstance” which 
attend the glorious’ sun through all his course; but do not, 
oh! do not deny me the free enjoyments of the blessed night. 
Starry and stilly night! for me thou hast a solace and a spell, 
and I welcome thy return as the weary and heart-sick slave 
hails the return of the Sabbath, whose hallowed recurrence 
frees him for a season from the scourge, and bondage, and 
loathsome presence of his task-master. Would that I had 
the wings of a spirit, that I might circle with thee the revolv- 
ing earth, and dwell for ever in its far-reaching and “shadowy 
cone.’ Thy presence hath for me a Lethean influence, and 
as I gaze upon the mysterious decorations of thy peaceful do- 
main, the anxieties which the bustle and turmoil of day have 
gathered to my bosom are banished as by the visitation of an 
angel. The peacefulness of life’s morning hour steals over 
me again while musing on thy magnificent, thy sublime pre- 
sentations. The spirit forgets her humiliating alliance with 
the sordid and inert dust, as imagination snatches it aloft, and 
on, far on 


‘Beyond the planets and remoter spleres, 
And orbs thatin their blue abysses gleam, 
Like ocean diamonds brightly, yet unseen, 
ic Till earth’s wide globe gleams out, a little star, 
9 And, in the deep’ning azure, fades away. é 
There on ethereal plains, mid mingled hosts 
Of cherubim and seraphim that strike 
Their golden harps around th’ Eternal’s throne, 
She bends in silent awe, till half assured, 


She catches the highstrainand asksa lyre.” Protevs. 


_ Wuat Is Law tke ?—Lawislikea country dance; people 
are led up and down in it till they are fairly tired out. Law 
is like a book of surgery—there are a great many terrible cases 
in it. It is like physic too, they that take the least of it are 
best off. It is likea homely gentleman, “very well to follow;” 


by looking at its wheels, as of the human countenance from 
a description of its individual features. I “have long loved 
pretty women with a poet’s feeling ;” and it is enough for me 
to say that Caroline W. was the first being who ever taught me 
to suspect that the colourings of romance—the gay picturings 
of a sunny imagination, might not always be too highly over- 
wrought. If, by chance, this letter should ever fall under her 
eye, she will, perhaps, for a moment recall the stranger who 
was so accidentally thrown in her way, though I am sureshe 
will not thank him for the portrait he has here drawn of her. 

My new friends had intended to visit the excavations which 
are going on upon the line of the Morris Canal (taking a peep 
at the bones of the mammoth, on the way) the next morning ; 
but hearing of my resolution to see the sun rise upon a 
romantic cascade in the neighbourhood, and witness the 
beautiful rainbows which are formed in its spray, they enter- 
ed largely into the same views, and after an early supper we 
retired to rest, having previously settled that we should set out 
together by daybreak. We slept soundly, notwithstanding 
the sultriness of the weather, until awakened by the servant, 
upon whom it had been enjoined to call us at four. Rising 
immediately, I hastened to the breakfast parlour. . Caroline 
was already there, and it was not long before her brother and 
his friend joined us, and the guides, who were to accompany 
us, Were waiting without. 

“We have a pony for the lady,” said the landlord of'Bel- 
mont Hall, bowing, as we descended the stairs, “if she would 
like to ride down the hill. The road is somewhat rough, but 
Kate is sure-footed as a dog.” 

‘‘Had you not better accept his offer,” said her brother, 

“Oh! fie on you, Charles! you will positively spoil all. 
Can you really suppose I haye so little of the heroine about 
me as to be carried over this glorious mountain on the un- 


and like a scolding wife, very bad when it follows us.’ Law 
is like a new fashion, people are bewitched to get into it, “and 
like bad weather,” most people are glad to get out of it. 


poetical back of Kate? See! the sky is brightening in the 
east, and we delay too long: we shall miss ight.” 

It was in vain to urge her further, and we Kate in the 
stable, to dream of green grass and butter-cups, unmolested, 
& 
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and were m our way with buoyant steps and merry 
hearts. W only twice in our progress—once at the 


spring, whose clear water gushed out from a fissure in the 
rock, and again upon a natural seat, which is made by 
the branch of a half uprooted tree. As we proceeded, the 
rapture of my southern friends knew no bounds. The 

* morning was remarkably favourable, and we could see every 
thing in its clear and mellow light. Until we reached the 
summit “where the proud rush of waters meets the sky,” 
the dashing of the stream formed the principal object of 
attention, except that now and then we were able to catch a 
glimpse at the valley of the Musconekonk, studded with 
hamlets farm-houses, and the substantial evidences of comfort 
and independence. Indeed we pity the man who can 


«¢______ on that mountain stand, 
Nor feel the prouder of his native land.” 


But when we gained the eminence, the omnipotence of nature 
burst at once upon the enraptured soul! How can my pen 
describe that unutterably sublime amphitheatre of towering 
and terraced mountains, rising, one behind another, in end- 
less perspective, till the eye, by resting upon them, becomes 
bewildered and confused with a reverential awe of the majesty 
of nature—or by gazing on the dashing of the water-fall, 
shuts out the material universe from the mind to make room 
for the vast and mighty conceptions of ‘‘ Him who weigheth 
the mountains in a balance,” and “measureth the waters in 
the hollow of his hand ?? 

We returned to the hall, and in a few more hours we patt- 
ed, as if we never had met. 1 saw the beautiful girl and her 
young lover enter the carriage together. She waived her 
hand to me as I stood upon the piazza, and I watched the 
vehicle till it wound round a point which concealed it and 
the fair lady from my view, perhaps forever. I thought, though 
it might be only fancy, that a shade of melancholy occasionally 
gathered on her brow; but she had mingled much with the 
world, and why should I wonder that sorrow had visited her 
bosom? I am alike ignorant of her story and her fate; 

_ and I think of her only as an image of loveliness which has 
crossed my path, and which, having seen, I shall never forget. 

In closing this letter, 1am in duty bound to say to such 
ef your friends as contemplate an excursion this summer, 
that I know of no place of amusement preferable to Schooley’s 
Mountain. Health and recreation are to be enjoyed there to 
the fullest extent; and it is due to Mr. Bowne, of Belmont 
Hall, to observe that his guests were greatly pleased with 
the order and attention which predominated at his mansion, 
and the assiduous attention of Mrs. Bowne to her female 
boarders. At Belmont Hall, as early in the season as it is, I 
found the throng of fashion fast gathering, and I was not 
long im recognising the bright eyes of many a fair belle to 
whom my willing heart had erst paid obeisance in Broad- 
way; and there too were several of your gayest bucks, 
and the choice spirits of the day. And no wonder, if good 
society, a generous table, choice wines, fishing, and sporting 
of every kind, spacious and airy rooms, and a studious desire 
to satisfy one’s wishes and pleasures, superadded to magnifi- 
cent and romantic scenery, pure and elastic air, and the 
chalybeate waters of the spring at Schooley’s Mountain, are 
appreciated. 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE TWO GRAVES. ~ 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

Tue cabin of George Davis was constructed in the rudest style 
ef back-woods architecture. It was composed of unhewn logs, 
placed together at the ends, after the manner in which children 
build their houses of jackstraws. The door consisted of a few 
oaken shingles, or clap-boards, fastened together with wooden 
pins, and suspended on hinges of the same material; and the 
roof, composed of similar clap-boards, was kept in its place by 
long and heavy logs, placed lengthwise of the building, and 
at short intervals from each other. The inhabitant of the 
more stately and convenient edifices of cities, who has never 
witnessed the privations and discomforts of the modes of fron- 
tier life, may smile at our brief description of George Davis's 
abode ; but in such rude and simple dwellings thousands of 
their fellow-creatures in the western states reside, and find 
their narrow and unartificial habitations amply sufficient for 
the great purpose of existence—happiness. The truth of the 
hacknied line of Goldsmith, ‘‘Man wants but little here be- 
low,” is beautifully illustrated by the lives of many of those 
back-woodmen, who show how very little may suffice to ad- 
minister to the real necessities of ‘ unaccommodated man.” 

The family of George Davis consisted of a wife and an only 


child, a girl now verging on her eighteenth year. The latter, 
without being positively beautiful, possessed a rare combina- 
tion of charms. Her unsophisticated and artless manners, 
which plainly indicated the seclusion in which she had lived, 
were formed from nature’s teaching, and were not the less at- 
tractive on that account. The tinge which her cheeks, origi- 
nally very fair, had received from exposure to the sun, rather 
enhanced than diminished her beauty ; and her large black 
eyes, which usually glowed with that kind of brightness 
which has been aptly termed the sunshine of the heart, gave 
great animation to features of otherwise rather a pensive cast. 

George Davis, on the evening to which our story alludes, 
had been sometime returned to his cabin, and his thoughts 
had wandered into a more agreeable channel than that which 
was occasioned by the sight of the arrival of emigrants near 
his secluded ahode, when he was suddenly startled by a low 
tapping at his door, which directly after opened, and disclosed 
to him one of the party he had lately seen upon the beach. 
The stranger was the same whom he had noticed wandering 
apart from the others, and there was something in his appear- 
ance and deportment which drove back the scowl] that had 
begun to settle on George Davis’s brow. He was a young 
man, apparently not more than twenty-four or twenty-five 
years old. His countenance was prepossessing, and except 
that it was darkened by an expression of deep melancholy, 
was of a high character of manly beauty. His dress, to a 
more practised eye than the backwood-man’s, would have 
denoted him to be a nautical man; and from his erect car- 
riage, a certain air of command, and other indications, it might 
have been inferred that he was an officer of the navy. On 
throwing open the door he apologised for his intrusion, and 
in a few words explained its cause. 

“Tn yonder boat at the beach,” said he in alow tone, and with 
a voice in which a nice ear might have detected a faltering, not- 
withstanding that he evidently strove to speak with calmness 
and composure—“ In yonder boat a young female, in whom 
I have the deepest interest, lies at the point of death. I came 
to crave from you the shelter of your cottage for her, that 
means may more effectually be applied to restore her, or, at 
least, that she may die in a place of greater quietness than 
yonder boat with its noisy crew affords.” 

Before the stranger had half finished his appeals George 
Davis was on his feet, and ready to accompany him. 

“It’s a poor sort of shelter this cabin of mine,” said he, 
“and Pm fearful you will find Alice and Mary but poor nurses, 
for, thank heaven, they haven’t been necessiated to have 
much experience in that way ; but if kindness can do the poor 
woman any good, she will not lack it at their hands, and, at 
any rate, you are right welcome to what you ask. So let us 
to the beach, and see what way we can bring the sick lady 
here.” 

The female, concerning whom the stranger appeared thus 
anxious, was a young creature, scarcely more than nineteen, 
though sickness had already so worn her lovely countenance 
that even that estimate might have been too great. She had 
been seized with a fever descending the Ohio river, and the 
disease had been accelerated and augmented by the exposure 
to which she was subject in the miserable vessel. A heavy 
rain had occurred in the previous night, from which the roof 
of the moving boat afforded but a very inadequate defence, 
and the water had dripped through its crevices, and found its 
way, despite of all the anxious care of her companion, into 
her birth. From the time that she was first taken sick, the 
stranger had never left her bed-side, except occasionally to look 
along the banks of the river, in the hope of seeing a habita- 
tion, to which she might be transferred. The persons with 
whom she was descending the Ohio river were rude emi- 
grants, who had nothing in common with himself; he had 
merely taken passage with them, and they already began to 
tire of the bargain, which subjected them to the inconve- 
niencies and restraints necessarily incident to their having a 
sick female in their cabin. It was with pleasure, therefore, that 
they had heard the stranger announce his intention of leav- 
ing them at the first habitation they should reach, and their 
eyes as well as his dwelt often on the banks of the river, in 
the hope of descrying some human abode. The smoke of 
George Davis’s cabin was the first that had saluted their sight. 
The discovery was quickly communicated to the stranger, 
who was wandering, in a state of mind but little to be envied, 
along the beach; and, on hearing it, he immediately hastened 
to the door, to make the application which we have recorded. 

The suffering female was conveyed with all possible care to 
the lowly abode, and placed on a bed in an inner apartment 
of the hut, which had hitherto been occupied by the daughter, 
whom we have faintly described. Mary hovered about her 
couch, and assiduously administered all those little and valna- 


, # 


ble attentions which are naturally suggested by the delicacy 
of a female mind. She wiped the flushed cheek and high 
pale forehead of the patient, whom fever had rendered deli- 


|tious ; shaded her large blue eyes, bright with unnatural lus- 


tre, from the light of the lamp which had been placed in the 
apartment, and strove, by every method in her power, to alle- 
viate her situation. George Davis himself, throwing his rifte, 
his constant companion wherever he went, over his shoulder, 
and whistling to his dog, set off on a narrow trail through the 
woods towards the cabin of his nearest neighbour, where he 
proposed getting a horse, and riding to the distant village for 
medical aid. But medical aid in the case of the delirous fe- 
male was destined to be of no avail. Through the whole of 
the night her fever continued with unabated fury, and, from 
time to time, low whisperings, half murmured sentences, 
and once or twice a slight laugh, féllowed by weeping and 
broken speech, as of one earnestly imploring some boon, indi- 
cated that the mind of the sufferer was wandering far away 
from the realities of her situation, Towards morning her 
fever subsided, and she fell into a short and quiet sleep. Her 
dreams, if any she had, seemed of a happy nature, fora sweet 
smile played on her wan lips, and just before she awoke one 
of those softly-modulated sighs, which sometimes escape 
from a heart overfraught with felicity, stole from her bosom. 
As she lay thus, in the feeble light which the lamp threw 
over her pale countenance, the rich clusters of her dark hair 
rendering her cheeks still more pale by contrast, and her deli- 
cate form already much attenuated by the wasting sickness 
which was consuming her, she scarcely seemed like a being of 
earth, but rather an inhabitant of that spiritual world, on the 
very confines of which in truth she stood. The stranger sat 
all night by her bed-side, and gazed upon her with an eye 
that never wandered from her features for a single instant. 
By one skilled in reading the human countenance unutterable 
things might have been traced in the workings of his features; 
but by no word or sigh or sign did he betray to those around 
him the character of his emotions. It had been taken for 
granted that his relation to the sufferer was such as to war- 
rant his remaining continually at her side; but whether he 
was her husband or brother, had not been asked. The wes- 
tern country people have but a small portion of that curiosity 
concerning the personal affairs of others, which so strongly 
distinguishes the inhabitants of the eastern states, and which, 
indeed, is one of the causes of that dislike to those whom they 
denominate Yankees, that even at the early period of our nar- 
rative had begun to display itself. It was seen that the fate 
of the female, in whatever relation she stood to the stranger, 
was a matter of the deepest interest to him; and, in the wan- 
derings of her mind, the word most frequently on her lips, 
sometimes coupled with endearing epithets, was evidently the 
name of him who remained so anxiously by her couch. 


The light of the rising sun was on the tops of the highest 
trees, and the ten thousand birds of the forest were hailing 
his approach with their matin song, when the female awoke. 
The delirium had passed away with her slumber, and as her 
eyes now wandered around the cabin, and rested for a brief 
moment on each of its inmates, she seemed at once to com- 
prehend the circumstances of her situation. To Mrs. Davis, 
who with motherly solicitude was smoothing her pillow, she 
extended her wan hand, and by a faint smile communicated 
thnk she was too weak to utter; and Mary, the inte- 
resting daughter of the back-woodman, also read in a glance 
the acknowledgment that was due to her kindness. With the 
quick eyes of female delicacy she saw, or thought she saw, 
likewise, in the look that then rested on the stranger, a desire 
to be alone with him, and withdrawing her mother from the 
apartment, they both busied themselves for a considerable 
time in the outer room of the cottage. During a great por- 
tion of this period a low murmuring sound, as of the faint 
voice of the female, and an equally low but shriller voice in 
reply, as if of the stranger answering in whispers, met their 
ears. After a while total silence succeeded, which was in a 
few moments interrupted by a deep groan. They both hur- 
ried into the apartment. The sight which then presented it- 
self was distressing in the extreme. The female stranger 
was no more. Her spirit had apparently exhaled without a 
sigh, for her features were as composed as an infant’s in slum- 
ber, and a sweet smile still lingered on her wan lips, which 
were slightly parted, as if life had passed while some woe 
love was just leaving her tongue. Her companion, who 
been kneeling by her bed-side, seemed wholly unconscious of 
the intrusion of the family of the honest back-woodman, 
His cheek was ashy pale; his eyes; distended and tearless, 
were riveted on the breathless object before him, whose hand 
was strongly clasped in his; and his whole appearance de- 
noted the most absorbing mental agony. The good matron 
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and her daughter stood for some moments silent spectators of 
the scene, not daring to interrupt the awful silence with what 
they felt would be their vain attempt to comfort the bereaved 
individual, who had probably lost the dearest, perhaps the only 
dear object in the world, At length the stranger, apparently 
restored to consciousness, started to his feet, and made a 
strong effort to regain composure. He turned with a mild 
Jook to the two females, who, with a mingled feeling of awe 
and grief, stood aloof, and seemed afraid or unwilling to ap- 
proach more nearly ; and in a subdued and gentle voice, which 
still; however, quivered with irrepressible emotion, bade them 
draw near, and behold the lifeless form of one who, while 
living, had no equal in the world. 

“Cold, cold already,” said he, as he wrung the attenuated 
hand which now, for the first time, returned no answering 
pressure; “cold, cold already; and in.a few brief hours the 
form which I have so loved to clasp, the eyes on which my 
eyes have gazed, as if they could look through them into her 
very heart; and they could, for her soul was ever in her face. 
The lips on which my lips have heen pressed so oft and so 
fondly, all, all will be laid to xest within the bosom of the 
earth. Oh, while 1 had thee by my side—thy voice to cheer, 
thy counsel to guide, thy happiness to care for, the world, 
bleak and barren as it is, had charms enough. What was 
poverty tome? ‘Thy lips uttered no complaint. What was 
disgrace ? Thou still confidedst in my honour, What was the 
scorn of the proud and the hate of the prejudiced, while thy 
smile always greeted me, and thy unchanging love more than 
compensated for the enmity of the world. What art thou 
now ?? (And, as he spoke, the hand which he had hitherto 
continued to hold dropped heavily down.) ‘‘Nothing, nothing ! 
The earth-worm will soon banquet on those dear features— 
the clod soon press those delicate limbs, and the rank grass of 
this lonely and vainly luxuriant region wave above thy nar- 
row bed. Approach,” said the stranger, turning again to 
Alice and Mary, who comprehended him rather by his tone 
than his incoherent language, and who still stood somewhat 
aloof, intimidated by his glaring eye and quivering lip; ‘‘ap- 
proach, and do the last offices of kindness for the most peer- 
less of her sex.’ As he spoke thus he rushed out of the cabin, 
and striking deep into the woods, was soon lost to sight. 
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LIGHT READING. 


FROM THE NEW-YORK AMERICAN, 

Wy» give the following characteristic note, with the accom- 
panying document, exactly as we received them; for, even if 
disposed to “ demux’? at the broadness of some of Mr. Petti- 
grew’s partner’s jokes,—as the lady says in Vivian Grey,— 
‘how can one refine, when the thermometer is at ninety ?” 

Editor of the New-York American.—Sir—Upon turning over a piece 
of foolscap this morning, upon one side of which Iwas drafting a nar7, 
1 found that my partner had drawn up the enclosed bill of particulars 
on the other. By way of punishing such a departure from legal usages, 
Tsend you the draft without giving him an opportunity of engrossing 
afair copy. So, if there should happen to be any thing in it to which 


your fastidious taste demurs, you must even amend it for yourself. 
{am sir, your obedient servant, VALENTINE PETTIGREW. 


DIARY OF A HEATED ATTORNEY, 

MonpAy MORNING, FIVE O’CLOCK a. m.—Half awake— 
some inclination to get up; bed feeling as if it were med 
like Will Waddle’s, by a baker’s oven; endured the genial 
warmth an hour longer in spite of milkman, baker and patent- 
sweeper, who were performing a trio in the street under my 
window, 

Srx o’cLock.—Hotter and hotter. Agreeably entertained 
by the buzzing of a-score of blue-bottles, and most amazingly 
tittillated by their lighting ever and anon upon my nose. Tried 
desperately to annihilate one or two, succeeded in blacking 
iny own eye, Mortal could no longer stand or rather lie it, 
forced to be up betimes, rose, with a at the insects and 
phe—w, felt as if I had been dribbled through a pipe-stem. 


Seven.—About half dressed, awful work. Mem.—I have 
to make a call this morning; looked for a collar with double 
starch, found one which a man might have broke his shin over 
—determined that it would, at all events, last out the morning. 

Eicur.—Breakfast—toast and salmon—coflee, steam and 
flies. Mem.—Butter all gravy and flies not cooked—quere, 


— is worst, the pestering insects or the labour of whisking | 


mm 2—finished half a cup—sat half an hour to cool—pulling 
on boots terrible. Mem—to buy boot-hooks with long handles 
—ready to go out—all out of the window looking like the in- 
side of a steam boiler—made my mind up to the attempt— 
last peep in the looking glass. O Venus! my collar all 
dickey, pendant over my stock like a wet towel hung over a 


fence to dry, 


Nine.—Arrived at my office—windows shut—atmosphere 
gives a very good idea of the interior of the crater of Vesuvius 
—let out a little of the heat and darkness, as Pat says— 
quills, wafers, dust, parchment, and pigeon holes—pretty 
prospect, but not quite so refreshing as that from Cattskill 
mountain—at least just now. Three letters to write and a 
bill in chancery to finish-—letters to be carried two miles to 
the gentleman who has undertaken to forward them—partner 
out of town, and no postponement possible—rare anticipation 
—gives one some idea of the feelings of a heretic on the eve 
of an auto-da-fe. f 

Eveven.—Hotter and hotter—peeped at thermometer, 
ninety-two—tried portwine and water as a cooler—unsuccess- 
fui, came through the pores of my skin as if I had been a 
canvass bag. Bar-room crowded, steam rising in more ways 
than one. Standing near the post-office, felt an unusual 
warmth in my left shoulder, turned to ascertain the cause, and 
found myself almost in contact with an old gentleman whose 
nose was redshot—removed from such aninflammable neigh- 
bourhood in all haste, 


TweLve.—Set out on my walk. Vulcan protect me— 
thought of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, and compared 
myself to Bonaparte in Moscow. Saw a scorched bird’s 
wing lying inthe gutter-—poor creature, no doubt it had been 
consumed in its own element, and perished on its rapid course 
like a moth in acandle. Felt my hat crisping into a cinder, 
and watched my shoes smoking like slow-matches, 


Oxe.—Found my friend at home—Sorry I had endured 
so much trouble; had changed his mind, and was not going 
—Knew a friend who was; lived only a mile off—pleasant 
consummation ; no remedy, however—comfortable reflection. 
On my return, saw several people gazing at a large puddle 
of water; inquired and learned that three young ladies and 
their fat mamma had just melted away : how lamentable— 
Thought of Arethusa and the sisters of Pheton—Mean to 
compose a sonnet on the subject when the weather cools. 


Two.—Thermometer ninety-two and a half. Spent an 
hour in trying to find the coolest corner of the office: couldn’t 
find it. Took off coat and stock; found my collar all gone : 
curious effect of heat, Looked out of the window, and saw 
two little boys fighting for a fan. .Wondered if it were any 
cooler on the water; wished I dare venture out to try. 
Tried to cool myself by thinking of Alpine scenery, islands 
of ice, sleigh riding, the North Pole, and Miss , whose 
presence would now be a desirable thing; 1 never would 
have believed it before; for she would be an excellent refri- 
gerator: but “who can hold fire in his hand by thinking of 
the frosty Caucasus!” 

Turee.—Dinner: horrible idea. Sat down to the task 
like Hercules to his labours: meat too rare: took a slice, and 
found before I could eat it, that it was thoroughly done, Like 
to died of thirst, not being able to drink as the liquid turned 
to steam before I could swallow it. Every body at table look- 
ing as if they as well as the joint, had just come out of the 
pot. Asked to wine by ——: inadvertently took brandy: 
never discovered the mistake except by the smell—found my 
corporeal substances so thoroughly imbued with caloric, that 
the mustard and pepper lost all taste to me. Dedent, an at- 
tempt at ice-cream, vastly like a raw custard—custards of the 
consistency of crumbled cheese, the liquid part having eva- 
porated. ‘Tried to say a civil thing to Miss —~; couldn’t 
do it; broke down in the middle—reception of my compli- 
ment the first cool thing I had felt all day. Ve, 

Five.—Nap—dreamed I was a great snow-ball in a thaw ; 
awaked by a gentleman wanting to see me—gentleman proved 
to bea dealer in old coats ; him out of the house; tried 
to sleep again—wouldn’t do. ‘Thermometer down to eighty- 
eight—finding the weather grow cool, changed dress, ‘went 
out a walking ;” visited Blood—found the female part of his 
household fanning themselves—told me that they had used 
up fifteen fans a-piece during the day. 


Sznven.—Tea did the business for my second shirt collar. 
Chat, scandal, and claret and water—thermometer falling— 
found the end of my nose dry and growing pale—good sign. 

Nrve.—Hour of love—felt as if no additional flames were 
necessary—kept civil and cool, 

Tox.—Thermometer down to eighty—found myself gra- 
dually drying—ventured a tiffof Bramin, and an idea of water, 
and went home, wondering whether or no the devil had not 
been during the day making one of his permitted peregrina- 
tions to and fro on the face of the earth, or whether the ex- 
pected comet’s tail had not been sweeping over us like a fly- 
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ARTS AND SCIENCE 


AMERICAN CUTLERY. 

Notwirnsranpine the sneers of invidious foreign critics, 
the artists and mechanics of the United States may be safely 
pronounced equal if not superior to those of all other countries 
in the ingenuity of their inventions, the usefulness of their 
designs, and the excellence of their manufactures. Daily 
proofs ef this are furnished, and many more would be forth- 
coming, were it not for the peculiar condition of our scattered 
population. An instance of this lately occurred in the de- 
velopement of the fact, that the Roskell watches, which have 
gained so much reputation and wealth for the English manu- 
facturer with whose name they are identified, were actually 
the invention of an American, who accompanied Perkins, and 
who had not the means to succeed in making use of his own 
designs. Roskell accidentally saw the specimen of the Ameri- 
can’s manufacture, copied it, and has made his fortune by it. 
This, we hope, will not always be the case. We have lately 
seen some of the most perfect and ingenious products of the 
art of cutlery ever before exhibited in this country They 
are the contrivance of Mr. Samuel J. Pooley, a native of this 
city. A small glass case contained a box, measuring four 
inches in length, two and a quarter in breadth, and one anda 
half in depth, in which were deposited about two hundred 
pieces, tastefully arranged, consisting of two complete dinner 
sets of knives and forks, one-third of a set with patent knife- 
sharpeners, a great variety of miscellaneous articles—a pen- 
knife, having ten different parts, and yet weighing only three- 
tenths of a grain—scissors, razors, and surgical instruments, 
&c. with pearl handles, There is a silver plate on the box, 
representing an eagle protecting the arts, commerce, and agri- 
culture, enriched with thirteen stars; and bearing the follow- 
ing inscription :—“ The pleasure I 1ook to honour and ad- 
vance my country.”—Pliny. “If sceptic Europe is not lost to 
shame, the blush will be apparent.”” The whole is valued a 
twelve hundred dollars. Mr. Pooley leaves this city for Bos- 
ton in a few days, and intends to establish his business there. . 
He will, we are happy to hear, offer a public exhibition of his 
ingenious manufacture before his departure. 


MUSIC. 

In presenting to our musical readers the beautiful melody 
with which the Mirror of to-day is adorned, we have the 
pleasure to add the following remarks, by a friend well read 
in such lore :—Purcell, the British Orpheus, as he has been 
called, was a contemporary of Locke, who set the music of 
Macbeth. In Pepy’s Memoirs—an admirable work, which 
throws much light on the times in which it was written— 
that gentleman, in his usual quaint manner, makes mention 
of a delightful evening spent in the society of Purcell, Locke, 
and other musicians of celebrity, in which he had the pleasure 
of hearing a variety of charming music executed in several 
different languages. How one longs for some kind “ Little 
Genius,” to usher him to the presence of such a soirée! Pur- 
cell has adorned the cathedral service of the church of Eng- 
land with music of the most sublime character ; and his works 
of a dramatic description—tor instance, his ‘‘ Indian Queen,” 
“ Arthur and Emmeline,” “The Tempest,” &c.—are all ex- 
tremely beautiful. His songs and cantatas are not less so— 
three pieces of the latter description are as fine as any compo- 
sitions ever attempted at any period. I allude to those which 
describe’ the wanderings of insanity; one, entitled “Mad 
Bess,” for a soprana voice; another, called “ Mad Tom,” for 
a bass voice; and “ From Rosy Bowers,” for a soprano. The 
last was written during the illness which ushered Purcell to 
the grave; and, like poor Weber and Mozart, or the fabled 
swan, his dying notes were the sweetest. He died young. 
The melody selected for this number of the Mirror, * Come 
unto these Yellow Sands,” is perhaps as fine a specimen of 
the “multum in parvo,” as any composer ever invented. The 
modulation is of the most simple kind, being little more than 
a change from the harmony of the tonic to that of the domi- 
nant and back; but a more beautiful invitation to partake of 
song and'dance was never conceived—and it is an invitation 
such as ‘the gentle Ariel” alone could offer to his mates; it 
precludes all possibility of pirouettes, jigs, jumps, or any spe- 
cies of tarantula-like motion ; it demands a dance of Vestris- 
like attitude and refinement. In the London theatres during 
this song certain graceful sprites are introduced in the back 
ground of the scene, but at the Park theatre the stage-mana- 
ger has, with excellent taste, left to the imagination that which _ 


broom, or whether the sun had not caught fire, or Captain 
Symmes’s internal world been consumed—and whether to- 
morrow would be any cooler. 


he could not supply to the eye, preferring to give Ariel sol 
possession of the stage, chorussed by invisible spirits, to the 


introduction of two or three hopping children, or cow-like 
Corippées, who would be certain to mar all effect. 


@ 


_ THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 

Mas, S, Wear Ley has been acting and singing frequent- 
ly since our last notice of theatricals. Romeo and Juliet has 
likewise been produced. The characters of Romeo and Mer- 
cutio by a Mr. Field and an amateur ! 

We decline criticism: on this occasion it would be much 
too warm work, with the thermometer at ninety. If young 
gentlemen have not the fear of offended propriety before their 
eyes, and if the lesson so admirably given by our predecessor 
C. has lost its effect, what can we add ? But we are threaten- 
ed with another ‘‘gentleman’s first appearance on any stage,” 
&c, This is too much. We must give Mr. Simpson a hint 
on the subject. 

The Park theatre we consider our own proper place of re- 
creation and amusement, ‘There we expect sometimes to be 
excited to mirth, and occasionally to melancholy, by. excellent 
representations of comedy and tragedy, for the worthy mana- 
ger has an excellent company. 

“In the name of indignant Thespis, then, why allow his thea- 
tre, sanctified as it is by talent and taste, to be made the arena 
for every infatuated young man who wishes to expose him- 
self? Can he find an example in either of the great patent 


theatres in London for such proceedings? We believe not. | 


About three or four years ago there was an instance of a ‘‘gen- 
tleman’? being so lost in admiration of himself, and so satisfied 


that he could do that on his first appearance which men of 


yeal talent strive to attain by the labour of years, that he gave 


to Mr. Price, the lessee of Drury-lane, several hundreds of 


pounds sterling, to bribe him, to allow an assault to be made 
on the English audience. Behold, the night artived, the 
entleman”’ proved himself no actor, and after a fair trial he 

was lamentably, but properly, hissed off the stage. The affair 
did not rest there. The stage-manager, Mr. Wallack, was 
d before the enraged people, and ordered to make an 
apology for the insult offered to the public; this Mr. Wallack 
in a manly manner refused to do, as calculated to injure the 
feelings of the individual, but he pledged himself that the pub- 
ic should not be so vexed again Now be it understood, that 
out of consideration to the individuals we abstain from criti- 
cism, but our duty to the public calls upon us to point out to 
“the manager the necessity for confining the first appearance 
of adventurous and stage-struck gentlemen to proper 
ee where tieir studies and exhibitions may not usurp the 
lace of the regular drama. The Bowery is without a tenant, 

t them take that house, and practise for their own amuse- 
ment and the pleasure of those who may desire to witness 
their performance, but at least give the public one theatre in 
which they may be certain of a well acted play. 

The philosophic Barnes took his benefit on Monday, and 
collected 2 aa numerous audience than has been seen for 
some time. He did not make his, appearance on a goose’s 
back, as before ; but still it is apparent that his great mind 
dwells on aquatic subjects, for he erected a fountain in the 
pit, thus providing for the cooling of his warmest friends. We 
understand he contemplated at one moment an entire aquatic 
entertainment. In the first scene he was to have appeared 
swimming his goose to Handel’s water music, in the last he 
proposed to appear in the character of Neptune, mounted and 
splashing on the great Newfoundland quadruped which be- 
longs to the theatre. But it is necessary to be provident even 
in pleasure, for the most refined and intellectual amusements 
will weary the most intelligent and classical audience by re- 
petition—however, we doubt not to see Barnes well reward- 
ed at a future time, for a series of well-executed acquatic 
gambols. E, 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Preface to Rokeby.— We have lately enjoyed a laugh with 
some of our friends of the sock and buskin, at the preface 
attached to the opera of Rokeby upon its first delivery to the 
manager of the Park theatre. We unexpectedly came across 
it in overlooking some old papers, and, recognising the hand 
of our favoured correspondent C., we devoured it without de- 
lay. It discovers the same original turn for drollery, the same 
dry humour and happy familiarity with language, which 
have characterized the rest of his productions. We present 
it to our readers as a little morceau, calculated to call.upa 
smile; and they who are personally acquainted with the 
x will find in it much to bring him to their recollections. 


works will not lessen them in, the public opinion. 


e may add that the slight value which he sets upon his own ||. 
By the 
very richness of his materials he has been rendered often 
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negligent of their arrangement and careless of their fate.— 
Notwithstanding Mr, C.’s estimation of Rokeby, and although 
it was thrown off without much effort, it is a piece of great 
merit. 

“Encouraged by the number of good decent dramas that 
have at various times been “damned,” and by the countless 
quantity of execrable ones that have succeeded, to believe that 
the public are no very profound judges of these matters, the 
author has committed the following pages. The plot, at least, 
(not being his own) he hopes is interesting, being taken from 
the celebrated poem of Rokeby, by Sir Walter Scott, (the 


great furnisher of the raw material for the present race of 


dramatic manufacturers.) The author has interspersed the 
piece with.a few songs, in the shape of new words to old popu- 
lar melodies, after the fashion of Rob Roy, Guy Mannering, 
&c.; though in this respect he has been rather sparing in his 
efforts, well knowing that should this drama ever be perform- 
ed, and good singers appear in it, they will introduce just 
such songs as suit their taste and voice, without any regard 
to plot, dialogue, or propriety. On this head, however, he is 
not at all sensitive , and, should the lady who plays Matilda 
happen to be a favourite with the public, she may, if she 
pleases, introduce ‘Nid, nid, noddin’ as a prelude to her 
papa’s execution. In other respects he is equally liberal, and 


if the piece can be carried through with success by the aid of 


scenery, machinery, bustle, singing, or any thing else, he pro- 
fesses the utmost indifference to the means so that the end be 
gained. Aud seriously, (allowing of course for the partiality 
of a parent towards his first born) he really thinks he has 
seen worse pieces, with the help of similar adventitious aid, 
go off with considerable eclat. Wherever the dialogue flags, 
a little fashionable swearing can be introduced ad libitum by 
the gentlemen of the sock and buskin, who have great judg- 
ment and experience in such matters.” 


Howard.—We do not intend to speak of the illustrious phi- 
lanthropist who threaded the mazes of prison and lazar houses 
in Europe, nor of his namesake with a green coat, personated 
by the witty and facetious surveyor of this port, nor of him who 
owns the flour mills at Baltimore, nor yet him of the Howard 


House in Broadway—but simply of our old favourite vocalist of 


the Park and Chatham theatres. If success in the composi- 
tion of asingle piece of poetry can immortalize a writer, why 
should not Howard’s inimitable and unique execution of that 
exquisite melody, “ Oft in the si night, » render his name 
and fame permanent ? His success in this pethotic song is 
beyond all competition, and those who doubt it may be agree= 
ably undeceived by a visit to Castle Garden. - 


New- York Religious and Literary Reading Room.—Mr. 
William Down proposes to establish, in a central part of this 
city, an institution in which may be found all religious news- 
papers and periodicals of note, published by various denomina- 
tions, in every part of the Union, as wellasin Europe; together 
with specimens of tracts and Sunday school books, scripture 
maps, and maps to designate the location of missionary stations. 
The object is evidently to concentrate all possible information 


in relation to the effort making by bible, education, tract, Sun- 


day-school, missionary, temperance, prison-discipline, coloniza- 
tion, and oth er societies ofa similar nature. When the popula- 
$ City, and the peculiar zeal manifested by many for 

at of the objects embraced in the proposed library, 
consideration, we can scarcely doubt that the 
vhich must necessarily be incurred in its creation, will 

be amply Tefunded. 


Portrait of Dewitt Clinton—We have been politely pre- 
sented with a copy of the most, if not the only, accurate like- 
ness of this distinguished statesman ever yet published. Itis 
a lithographic performance of C..Childs, from a portrait by 
H. Inman—who deserves credit for his taste and his masterly 
execution and. fidelity to nature, The picture should adorn 
the parlour and study of every a proud of the virtues, 
the talents, and the fame of one of the greatest mon of his age. 


Medical Society of the City and County of New- York.— 
At the anniversary meeting of this society, heldon the twelfth 
instant, the following gentlemen were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: 


Daniel L. M. Peixotto, M.D. President. 
Richard K. Hoffman, M.D. Vice President. 


Nicol H. Dering, M. D. Corresponding Secretary, 
Dr. William Rockwell, Treasurer. 

John James Graves, M.D. 
Lewis Belden, M. D 

William Hubbard, Junr. M. D. { 
D. L. Roeers M.D. j 

John R. Rhinelander, M. D. Delegate. 
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Censors. 


A few copies of the last volume of this 
with all the plates ever published for 
ly bound, may be had at this office. 


Daily Sentinel.—The editors of this evening paper affect 
not to. understand our remarks in relation to “would-be 
regenerators.”” All we have to say in reply is simply this : 
“none are so blind as those who will not see.” 


The Springs,—The Saratoga Sentinalsays: ‘he number 
of strangers who arrived here during the week, ending on 
Sunday evening, was four hundred and eighty-two.” 


A 
. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. ~ 


‘For as much as you have done it unto one of the least of these, 
my brethren, you have done it unto me.” 


It has afforded me much pleasure to find you have volunteered 
your services, and devoted a portion of your valuable publica- 
tion, to the very important project of improving the condition 
of necessitous but industrious women, I do not believe there 
exists an evil which calls more loudly for a thorough and radi- 
cal reformation ; nor do I believe there is one that has awaken- 
ed less attention or inquiry among reflecting people. Even 
the most exemplary and virtuous matrons, those who are de- 
servedly regarded as objects of the highest earthly adoration 
and affection ; even those, many of whom revel in the sun- 
shine of prosperity, and possess all the means of making 
liberal contributions, and of infusing life and spirit into plans 
calculated to aid their sex, have passed by on the other side of 
the way, not regarding the sufferings of their afflicted sisters, 
But it is too much the disposition of people who are placed 
above want, to be heedless of the claims of others; forgetting 
that the great majority of both sexes are subjected tea life of 
toil, that many who appear to be in decent circumstances are 
barely able to keep their families above dependence, and that 
multitudes, from various causes, drink the bitter dregs of 
humiliation and poverty. That much of this evil originates 
in the oppressive and perverted habits of society, in avaricious 
propensities, and in the indulgence of base and sordid feelings, 
we cannot fora moment doubt. That persons who are con- 
spicuous for their enlarged possessions, and whose vanity is 
gratified in having it known and repeated, many of whom 
would wish to be thought in the way of their duty, and who 
would be stung at the slightest reproach in this respect ; 
such persons should be daily witnesses of sufferings and mis- 
fortunes which are in their power greatly to mitigate, if not 
to remove, is indeed not a little marvellous. But after all, 1 
consider nothing more wonderful than the fact that large con- 
tributions are often made to aid extravagant schemes of con- 
ferring pretended benefits on distant countries, while our own. 
blood and kindred are subjected to countless privations. Can 
any thing more strikingly illustrate the maxim, that by doing 
this we grasp at the shadow whilst we lose the substance ? 
Every dictate of wisdom and justice requires of us that we 
should protect the members of our own great family in place 
of squandering our means on those of other nations, of whom 
we know nothing, and who will scarcely thank us for our 
pains. 

It must not be forgotten that modesty and delicacy are the 
prominent traits in the breasts of females, and that where they 
feel themselves dependent either for employment or for sup- 
port, they seldom raise their voice by way of remonstrance, 
even w conscious of gross impositions. They submit to 
htt ne from necessity, and that necessity frequently 
opens the door to temptation, and the result isruin. That 
infinite mischiefs might be prevented by the timely interposi- 
tions of kindness and relief, must be evident to every person 
who has any pretensions to a knowledge of the springs of 
human action. In reflecting seriously on the subject, my sur- 
prise, as well as my indignation, has been greatly excited, 
and I have come irresistibly to the conclusion that females 
have much higher claims to the virtues of self-denial, fortitude, 
and nobleness of spirit, than the rougher sex are willing to 
concede to them. 

But allow me once more to advert to the habitual wrongs 
and impositions practised upon them. Whenever necessity 
drives them to exposure, they too often become the dupes of 
unfeeling knaves and the jest of scoundrels. Disgrace, ruin, 
and premature, death are daily occurrences among those who, 

they been seasonably protected by worthy friends, and 
elded from enticing offers, might have been not less dis- 
mguished ornaments of society than those mothers, wives, 
and daughters, on whom it would be highly perilous to cast 
the slightest suspicion. Hence the inference is plain, that of 
the numerous misfortunes of which we have to complain, 2 
large portion are the legitimate offspring of insolent pride, 
sordid avarice, and a most reprehensible indifference to the 
just demands and the unrequited services of the friendless 
and the helpless. EXAMINER, 


They shall 


3 Correspondents must have a little patience. 
be attended to with all possible despatch. 


a 


4 


- 
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AS SUNG BY MRS. AUSTIN, IN THE CHARACTE 


COME UNTO THESE YELLOW SANDS. 


[Now first published from the original score, as performed at the Park Theatre. 


there take hands ; 


there take hands ; 


Foot it 


= 


feat-ly here and there, and let the rest . the 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TIES. 


Tue earth is full of hidden spells, 
To weave around the soul; 

The sunny skies—old ocean’s cells, H 
And the waves that o’er them roll; j 

While eyery zephyr whispering tells 
Of es He deep control. 

And every living, breathing thing 
Hath a tie of Gordian power, 

Which often o’er the heart doth fling 
Bright sunshine or a shower ; 

And time doth give a colouring 
To every passing hour. 

The soul hath ties in the mountain breeze, 
In the charms of a summer sky; | 

in wandering along ’neath budding trees / 
By the ight of a laughing eye; | 

Or living in isles of Indian seas, | 
Where perfumes wanton by. 

And ties it hath in each lonely grove, 
In the rage of an angry wave; 

It hath ties in the magic spells of love; } 
Tt hath ties in the dreary grave— 

The grave, to which all downward move, 
The beautiful, the brave. 

Love sits upon an ivory brow, 
And sleeps in a wreathing tress, 

Looks out from an eye with a diamond’s glow, 
Tn holy joyousness ; 

Which charms away the pang of woe, | 

| 
1 


The canker of distress. 


‘Tis the deepest tie—for it chains the mind 
Like a fairy’s chanted wand; 

Tt holds e’en giant forms confined, 
Hath worlds at its command, 

And in its silken folds doth bind 
The bright of every land. 


] 


i 
TO ELOISA. 
Thou, then, all-charming as thou art, 
To many 2 bosom justly dear, 
Lofty in son}, and pure in heart, 
Earth’s common lot must bear. 
These cannot shield thee from the ilis 
That cross life’s weary pilgrimage; \ 
Grief which the young heart sadly chills, | 
And mars the peace of age. ‘ 


~ 


Thou too hast mourn’d thy blessings fied, 
Even in life’s glowing pride and bloom ; 
Thy tears of deep regret are shed 
Above an idol’s tomb. 


” Thou too hast missed the smile, the tone, 
The kindred glance, to thee so dear; 


Thou too hast mourn’d the loved—thine own, 


And earth seems sad and drear. 


; ough boasted time can never heal 
he bleeding wounds such grief has given, 
vat & 


t from his flight the power we steal 
‘o hope relief from heaven. 
hope a healing balm can shed 
on the hearts that inly bleed; 
Such hope may raise the drooping head, 
And bind the “bruised reed. 
And memory, from her deep recess, 
Though many a secret pang she brings, 


Will also bring the thoughts which bless— 


Thought which a halo flings 


Around each dear familiar scene, 
Each fond, regretted, halcyon hour; 
And purely bright, and freshly green, 
They live in memory’s bower. 
Lady, with conflict, pain, and toil, 
We strive on life’s wild billows tost; 
*Tis but a space, a little while, 
We mourn the loved and lost. 


COMMON-PLACE. 
And is my humble lyre to be 
e first that wakes a lay, 
— @ book to thee, 
*d for wit and poesy ? 
Dear lady, I obey. 
For like this fair unsullied leaf, 
Was once thy infant mind ; 
Save, when alternate joy and grief 
Flitted across with stay so brief, 
They left no trace behind. 


But genius, wit, and taste refined 
With knowledge, science, art: 

Saw the bright tablet of thy mind 

A spotless blank—and all combined 
To fill so fair a chart. 


And long, I trust, this volume will 
Of thee an emblem prove; 

While wit and taste its pages fill, 

Be every precept they instill 
Such as the virtuous love. 


Tsrpora. 


GOD IS THERE. 


I view the daisy’s opening flower, 
That blooms so bright in every vale, 
And seek in jey through field and bower, 
The red wild rose and lily pale ; 
And while the glitt’ring dew is bung 
On bud and leaf surpassing fair, 
Their sweets on every gale are flung, 
And prove the hand of God is there. 


Which tells the soul that God is there. 


Yon world of stars! how pure it seems— 
How wonderful its bright array ; 

The rising moon—how mild her beams 
Upon the misty waters play. 

The mind may soar—may take its flight, 
Far as the soul of man can dare, 

Through worlds on worlds of endless light, 
And still will find that God is there. 

When from the west some mighty cloud 
Comes on with tempest-darkened plume 

The sunbeams play beneath its shroud, 
And earth is wrapp’d in gath’ring gloom 

The thunder’s peal—the tempest’s fray— 
The vivid flash and meteor glare, 

Are only heralding Hts way, 
And show Almighty presence there. 


Unloose wild thought—o’er earth and sea 
Give boundless scope to chainless mind ; 
*Twill soon resolve each mystery— 
A source divine for all things find! 


Spring’s budding flowers—theshrouded night, 


The soft—sublime—the rich, the rare, 
Point upwards to yon realms of light, 
And tell each heart that God is there. 


STANZAS. 


Among the flowers of sentiment 
Which form this bright boquet, 


umble tribute I present 
a place—for it is meant 
13 ship to portray. 
it not, I pray, united 
Vith hyacinth or yew, 
Emblems, alas! of friendship slighted, 


o 


2 


! 


L 


aa ‘ 
And cold irene te 
- _ But let my offering bloom beside 


*. 


Of pure affection unre 


The muses’ eglantine, 
Between the lilac’s purple pride 
And one more delicately 
The fragrant jessamine ; 
For we in these the emblems trace 
Of poesy and youth, 
And that inestimable grace 
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Which guards the heart and lights the face” 


Of modesty and truth. 


The constant myrtle may be near, 
The timid violet too ; 

The amaranth, to virtue dear, 

And the sweet rose, which all revere, 
An emblem, girl, of you. 

But let no cold Narcissus bloom, 
Dear maid, to blight the rest, 

For oh! self-love is sure to doom 

Our virtues to an early tomb, 
If cherish’d in the breast. 


SAVOYARD’S SONG. 


Far, far away, 

By Geneva’s blue waters in gladness we dwelt: 
Kind friends then caressed us, 
Sweet voices then blessed us, 

As low at our vesper’s devotion we knelt, 

Rar, far away. 


‘ Far, far away, 
One morn flew our father’s light vessel in pride; 
But the storm gathered o’er, 
And his bark came no more— 
Our father’s bones sleep in Geneva’s blue tide, 
Far, far away ! ® 


Far, far away, 
Our heart-broken mother look’d out on the wave : 
For her children she sigh’d, 
For her husband she died— __ 
On Geneva’s green bank is our mother’s cold grave, 
: Far, far away ! 4 


Far, far awa 
The a t 


F Savoyard orpha: morrow m) 
‘hen pity, kind strangers,» 
The world’s friendless rangers, -_¥ © 
And bless with your bounty our journey of woe, 
Far, far away ! 
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VOLUME VIIlI. 


VILLAGE TALES. 


LOUISA. 
BY MARY R. MITFORD. 

Tr was on Monday last that I had the double pleasure of 
attending the nuptials of an old friend, and of giving in my 
resignation of the post of confidante, which I had filled with 
great credit and honour for twenty years and upwards. A 
married woman no longer needs the sympathy and consola- 
tion of a listening and pitying love-friend. Her story, accord- 
ing to all the Taws of tomance, is*fairly over. » So is my oceu- 
pation. I shall miss it at'first, just as one living in a church- 
yard would miss an entire cessation of those bells, which yet 
from habit is scarcely heard. 1 shall miss poor Louisa’s sighs 
and blushes, written or spoken, especially when the post comes 
in, and she will miss me, perhaps, the most of the two; for I 
cannot help thinking that by the time the honey-moon is over, 
the necessity for a discreet confidante may be as pressing as 
ever. Icannot disguise from myself, that a damsel who has 
been used to fall in love with a new object at the end of,every 
two or three months for the last twenty years, more or less, 
may, fro6m mere habit, and without the slightest intentional 
infraction of the nuptial vow, fairly forget that she is married, 
and relapse into her old custom; more especially as her hus- 
on appears to be the only young man she has ever known 

whom she has never even fancied herself in love. 
uuisa L. and myself were old schoolfellows, Her father 
is a ‘a West Indian planter of some property, who, having lost 


_ many children in the pestiferous climate of Barbadoes, did not 
choose to carry thither his only remaining daughter, and left 
her at school during a long residence on his estate, not as a 
‘parlour-boarder but as a common pupil. She was a fine-look- 
\ ing girl with a tall, showy figure, and a face amazingly like 
what one sees in those old family portraits, which bear so 
great a resemblance to each other, whatever they might do to 
the originals. Like them, our heroine was distinguished by 
regular features, a high, narrow ev black sleepy eyes, 
Jong dark hair, , velear complexion, and a pr languishing 


—. of aspects 
ow this a4 like the description of a beautiful woman 


as Well as of a beautiful picture; and so it would be, only that 
unluckily, whilst content that the portrait should keep one 
look and one expression, we are apt to expect the real woman 
to vary occasionally, and are so unreasonable as to be disap- 
pointed nm we find her countenance, however handsome, 
(for the handsomer it is the more we expect from it) fixed in 
the same mould of comely silliness from year’s end to year’s 
end. In such ‘ins wo any change would be felt as a re- 


lief, and a little ess would tell exceedingly. 

Her conversation was quite in keeping with her style of 
person ; much of the sort (making due allowance for the in- 
terval of a century) that one might expect from Sir Peter 
Lely’s portrait of one’s great grandmother seated on a bank, 
attired in a robe of blue satin, with a crook in her hand, a 
rose in her bosom, and two or three sheep at her feet. 

Simile apart, Louisa was a thoroughly well-meaning young 
woman, with little wit and much good-nature, with a mind 
no more adapted to contain knowledge than a sieve to hold 
water, and a capacity of unlearning, a faculty of forgetting, 
most happily suited to the double and triple course of instruc- 
tion which her father’s protracted absence doomed her to 
undergo. She had been in the first class for five years to my 
certain knowledge ; there 1 found her and there I left her, 
going over the same ground with each successive set, and 
fegularly overtaken and outstripped by every girl of common 
“alent. The only thing in which she ever madbiany real pro- 
ficiency was music; by dint of incredible ee Pairation she sang 
tolerably, played well on the piano, and better on the harp. 
But she had no genuine love even for that, and began to weary, 
as well she might, of her incessant practice, and her intermi- 
nable education. The chief effect of this natural weariness 
was a strong desire to be married, the only probable mode of, 
release that occurred to her, for of her father’s return she and 
every one had begun to despair. How to carry this wish intd 
ati perplexed her not a little. If she had been blest with 

a mancuvring mamma, indeed, the business might soon have 
been done. But poor Louisa was not so lucky. She had 
only an old bachelor uncle and two maiden aunts, who, quite 
content to see to her comforts in a kind, quiet way, to have 


‘at home in the holidays, to keep her well dressed and well 


her as a mere school-girl, and never dreamed of the grand ob- 
ject by which her whole soul was engrossed. So that the 
gentle damsel, left entirely to the resources of her own genius, 
could devise no better plan than to fix her own thoughts and 
attention, fall in love, as she called and perhaps thought it, 
with every man of suitable station who happened to fall in 
her way. The number of these successive, or alternate, or 
simultaneous preferences—for often she had two beaux who 
were laid aside and taken Up in a sort efsee-saw, as cither 
happepedto exoss her pati, and sonietinies, che had lierally 
two atonce—was really astonishing. So was herimpartiality. 
Rich or poor, old or young, from seventeen to seventy, nothing 
came amiss. Equally amazing was the exceedingly small 
encouragement upon which her fancy could work ; to dance 
with hey, to sit next her at dinner, to ask her to play, one 
visit, one compliment, a look, a word, or half a word, was 
enough to send her sighing through the house, singing tender 
airs, and reading novels and love-ditties. The celebrated 
ballad in which Cowley gives a list of his mistresses—the 
“Chronicle,” as he calls it—was but a type of the bead-roll 
of names that might have been strung up from her fancies. 
The common duration of a fit was about a month or six weeks, 
sometimes more, sometimes less, as one love-wedge drove out 
another ; but generally the “ decline and fall” of these attach- 
ments (I believe that is the phrase) began at the munth’s end. 

It was astonishing how well these little dramas were gotten 
up; any body not in the secret would have thought her really 
a tender inamorata, she had so many pretty sentimentalities, 
would wear ‘nothing but the favourite’s favourite colour, or 
sigh out her soul over his favourite song, or hoard his notes 
or visiting tickets in her bosom. One of her vagaries cost me 
a bad cold, The reigning swain happened to be a German 
count, who, talking somewhat fantastically of the stars, ex- 
pressed a sort of superstitious devotion to the beautiful con- 
stellation, Orion; he could not sleep, he said, till he had gazed 
on it. Now, our luckless damsel took this for a sort of covert 
assis mation, a tender re 


t) mous story of the two lovers in the Spectivor; and 


sky prospect from her apartment being rather limited, 

used, to my unspeakable annoyance, to come star-gazing 3 
mine. This accés being encouraged by more attention than 
usual on the part of the gentleman—or rather she being un- 
used to foreign manners, and mistaking the continental cour- 
tesy to a fair lady for a particular devotion—lasted three whole 
months. Of course she fell into other mistakes beside the 
general one of fancying all men inlove with her. One winter, 
for instance, she fancied that a sickly gentleman, who used 
to sun himself on the pavement on our side of the square, 
walked there to listen to her music; so she obligingly moved 
her harp close toan open window (in December! N.B. she 
caught as bad a cold by these noon-day serenades, as ever her 
midnight assignations with the belted Orion gave me) and 
sang during the whole time of his promenade. A 
after we discovered that the poor gentleman was 


deaf. 

Nor were her own mistakes, though they were bad enough, 
the worst she had to encounter. A propensity so ridiculous 
could not escape undetected amongst such a tribe of tricksy 
and mischievous spirits; nor could all the real regard attract- 
ed by the fair Louisa’s many good qualities save her from the 
mal-practices of these little mockers. It was such fun to set 
her whirligig heart a-spinning, to give her a fresh object— 
sometimes a venerable grandfather, sometimes a school-boy 
brother, sometimes a married cousin—any lover would answer 
her purpose, and the more absurd or impossible, the better for 
ours. 

I will, however, do myself the justice to say, that partly 
from compassion, and partly from vanity at being elected to 
the post of confidante, I was not by many degrees so guilty as 
many of my compeers. 
original poetry, with about as much sense and meaning as 
the famous love-song by a person of quality, anda few flowery 
billets to match, purporting to come from the same quarter 
—that Valentine! I must plead guilty to that Valentine—but 
that was a venial offence, and besides she never found it out. 
So when I left school, and even when six months after her 
father unexpectedly returned and took her to reside with him 
in a country town, I still continued the favoured depository 
of her secrets and her sighs. * 


supplied with fruit and pocket-money, continued to think of 


ous of logks* rand *boughts, like || 
e} A of hi 


To be sure one Valentine, a piece of 


1 


We lived in dist t counties, and met so seldom that our 
intercourse was a epistolary. Intercourse did I 
say? My share of t € correspondence, or of the dialogue, 
was little better than what a confidante on the French s 

sustains with the belle princesse, from whom she is obliged 
to hear a hundred-times-told-tale. I was a mere woman of 
straw—a thing te direct to. She never cared for answers, 
luckily for me; for at first, whilst my young civility and con- 
scientious sense of the duties of a polite letter-writer instigated 


me to reply point by point to her epistles, such blunders used 
toensue a6 are sometimes produced in a game of cross pur- 
poses—a perpetual jostling of hopes and fears; condolence 
out of season; congratulation mistimed; praise misapplied; 
eternal confusion ; never-ending mistakes. So, farther than 
half a dozen unmeaning affectionate words, I left off writing 
at all, perhaps with the lurking flope that she would follow 
my example. No such thing. The vent was necessary—I 
was the safety-valve to her heart, by which dangerous ex- 
plosions were prevented. On she wrote—and oh such letters ! 
crossed and re-crossed, and in such a hand! so pretty and so 
unreadable! Straight and far apart, with long tails meeting 
each other, and the shorter letters all alike, all m.’s and n.’s* 
In vain did I remonstrate against this fashionable but barba- 
rous calligraphy, above all against the iniquitous checquer 
work ; on she went from bad to worse, till at last, to my great 
comfort, her letters became altogether illegible, and my con- 
science was absolved from the necessity of even trying to 
read them. A frank made no difference; she went on with 
her double crossing, only there was double the quantity. Any 
thing like a regular perusal of these precious epistles was 
entirely out of the question; and yet I used to get at the 
meaning of most of them in the process of folding and un- 
folding, just as*one sometimes catches the sel of an 
unreadable book by the mere act of cutting open the leaves. 
I knew her so well, that I could trace by a catch-word the 
progress of her history, and the particular object of her pre- 
sent regard—how she was herself in love with a lord, and 
sing a de creat rap Rae enamour- 

; how she had a youd trot th ef, and how 

she coul talk of nothing but an itinerant musician. Twice 
had she called on me to fulfil an old promise of attending her 
to the altar; and once, (I was young and silly then myself) 
once I had been so far taken in as actually to prepare a wed- 
ding suit. Of course, when the final summons came, I was 
utterly incredulous. It was something like the fable of the 
shepherd’s boy and the wolf; not a soul believed her till the 
news arrived in a regular authentic document—a letter from 
her father—a worthy matter-of-fact man, whom poor Louisa’s 
vagaries had actually kept in purgatory—to mine, who also 
held the fair damsel for mad. Mr. S. mentioned his intended 


son-in-law as belonging to the medical profession; and on 
oun to Louisa’s letters, which under the new stimulus 
of curiosity, as to the approaching denouement, we contrived 
to decipher, we discovered that for upwards of two months 
Louisa had been deeply smitten with a young physician, newly 
arrived at L—, whom she called by the name of Henry, and 
of whose fine tall person, as well as his dark and manly beauty 
she gave a most flaming description. This, of course, was 
the gentleman. I hastened to repair my fault and prepare 
my dresses; wrote a letter of congratulation, packed my trunk, 
and set off. Imagine my astonishment, on arriving at L—, 
to find Louisa téte-d-téte with a little fair lad of eighteen or 
twenty, the head and shoulders shorter than herself, soft, 
delicate, and lady-like—the very image of one of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s girls, who dress themselves in boy’s clothes for 
love—and to be introduced to him as Mr. Peter Sharp, surgeon, 
the happy futur of Miss Louisa! Iwas never in so much 
danger of laughing in my life, 

I gathered, however, from her admissions, and oe father’s 
more rational account, that whilst our fair friend was, accord- 
ing to the vulgar phrase, “ setting her cap” at the handsome 
physician; the young surgeon, who had just finished his edu- 
cation by walking the hospitals, returned to L—, was taken 
into partnership by his father, and advised by his friends to 


look about for a wife as a necessary appendage to his profes- 
sion—perhaps he might also be advised as to the lady, for 
Louisa has a pretty fortune for a country apothecary. How- 


* Of all the varieties of bad writing, this, which looks at first sight 
quite plain, whilst to decipher it would puzzle an CG&dipus, isthe most 
provoking, 
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re = 
ever that might be, he began, as he assures me, to y suit 
and service 5 ‘wiiilst the fair object of his devotion, whose heart, 

or rather whose fancy, was completely pre-occupied, and who 


thought of sMr. ‘Peter, if sl she thought of him at all, asa mere || 


boy, entirely “overlooked ‘himself’ and hisiaittentions—they be- 
ing, perhaps, the only attentions of a ee which she 
ever did overlook in the whole course o life. She con- 
fesses that the first entn itence she ever heard him utter 
was the otier—the actual offer of ee. Most ladies 


in her situation would have been a little posed; but Louisa 


is not a woman to be taken unawares: she has thought too} 


‘much on the subject; has too well-founded a reliance on her 
“own changeability ; besides, she had set her heart on the 
“pomp, pride, and circumstance of glorious” bridal; the wed- 
ding was the thimg—the wedding-day—the man was of Jittle 
importance; Peter might doas well as Henry—so she said yes, 
and all was settled. 

And a very splendid wedding it was; really, for those whe 
like such things, almost worth the troubles and anxieties of a 
twenty year’s love. The whole cortége, horses, carriages, 
friends, and bridemaids, down to the very breakfast cake and 
gloves, were according to most approved usage of books or of 
life. 
make a splendid paragraph in a newspaper. 
was correct, except one—noboiy cried. 
That was an omission. She tried hard to repair it herself, 
and flourished her cambric handkerchief; but not a tear could 
she shed; neither could we, the bridemaidens, nor the iather, 
nor the nuptial father, nor the clergyman, nor the clerk—no- | 
body cried. The bridegroom came nearest—he, the only one 
who ought not to cry; but luckily he became sensible that it 
would be a breach of etiquette, and turned the involuntary 
emotion into a smile. Allelse went well, May the omen be 
auspicious, and tears, and the source of tears, keep far away 
from the kind and gentle Lou sa! 


Every detail 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


PRINCIPLES OF HONOUR AMONG STUDENTS. 


I wap been about a month in Gottingen when J was sitting 


alone ohe evening, in that spe f indolent huniour lh . 
& pecieg.of indolen ur in| his weapon; there was a smal] red spot burning on the cheek 


which we hail a friend’s approach without possessing energy 
sufficient to seek for society abvoadtihen my trieud Kisendal- 
ler entered ; he xesisteu ali my entreaties to remain, ald brietly 
informed me that Re cae to request i would accompany him 
the followmg morning to Meissner, a distance of about five 
leagues, where he was to fight a duel, and told me, that to 
avoid suspicion in town, the horses should wait at my door, 
which was outside the ramparts, as early as five o’clock ; hav- 
ing thus acquainted me with the object of his visit, and also 
told me not to torget he would breaktast with me before start- 
ing, he wished me good night, and departed. 1 remained 
awake the greater part of the night, conjecturing what wight 
have been the reason of this extraordinary caution ; for 1 well 
knew that several duels took place every day within the pre- 
cincts of the university, without mention being made of them, 
or any inquiry being instituted by the protector or consul. 
Towards morning I fell into a kind of disturbed sleep, from 
which I was awakened by my friend entering, and hallooing, 
“ Auf, auf, die sonne sheint heil’—“u,, up, the sun shines 
bright ;” (the first line of a well-known student catch.) 
rose and dressed myself, and having breaktasted, we mounted 
our nags and set off, at a sharp pace, to the place of meeting, 
Yor the first few miles not a word was spoken on either side ; 
he was apparently wrapt in his thoughts, and 1 did not wish 
to intrude upon his feelings at such a moment; however, he 
at last broke silence, and informed me that the duel was to be 
fought with pistols, as he and his adversary had vainly endea- 
voured to decide the quarrel in several meetings with swords. 
The cause ofthis deadiy animosity, tor such it must have been 
to require a course rarely if ever pursued by a student, of re- 
sorting to pistols, he did not clearly explain, but merely gave 
me to understand that it originated concerning a relation of 
his opponent's, a very lovely girl, whom he had met at the 
court of Hanover. Having given this brief explanation, he 
again relapsed into silence, and we rode on for miles without 
saying a word. ‘The morning was delightful, the country 
through which we passed highly picturesque, and there was 
an appearance of happy content and cheerfulness on the 
faces of the peasants, who all saluted us as they went forth to 
their morning labour, that stood in awful contrast to our feel- 
ings, hurrying forward, as we were, on the mission of death, 
We at length arrived at Meissner, where several of my 
friend s party were expecting him, and having stabled our 


It might have made @ fine conclusion to a novel—it did || 


That did vex her. | 


\\ tagonist had done tris best to tak 


\|of all sought vent in a passion of tears. 


horses, we lett the town, and took a narrow path across the 
fields, which led to a mill about a mile off; this was the place 
of rendezvous. On our way we overtook the other party, who 
had all passed the preceding night at Meissner; and guess 
my surprise and horror to find that my friend’s antagonist 
was one of my own intimate acquaintances, and the very stu- 
dent who had been the first to show me any attention on un) 
arriving in Gottingen. He was a young Prussian, name 
Hautsell, whose mild manners and gentleman-like deportment 
had acquired for him the sobriquet of der Zahme, (the gen- 
tle) among his brother students. After. saluting each other, 
\the parties proceeded to the ground together. There was lit- 
jtle time spent in arranging preliminaries; it was agreed, as 
|both were well known marksmen, to throw dice for the first 
fire; the seconds then came forward, and Hautsell’s friends 
announced that Kisendaller had won. 
| There was en instantaneous falling back of all but the two 
principals, wiio gow took theiz position about fi paces 
from each other; I watched them both closely, and never did 
|L see men more apparently unmoved than they were at that 
moment—not a muscle of their features betrayed the least 


they were placed—the pistol was handed to Eisendaller, with 
| direction to fire before the lapse of a minute; he immediately 
levelled it, arid remained in the attitude of covering his an- 
\tagonist for some seconds, but at length finding his hand be- 


||coming unsteady, he deliberately lowered his arm to his side, 


stifiening and stretching it to his utmost length, and remain- 
||ing thus for an instant, he appeared to be gaining resolution 
| for his deadly purpose. It was a moment of awful stspense ; 
|I felt my heart sicken at the blood-thirsty coolness of the 
| whole proceeding, and had to turn away my head in disgust ; 

when J again looked round, he had raised his pistol, and was 
|| taking a long and steady aim; he at length fired; the ball 
whizzed through Hautsell’s hair, and as it grazed hd wheeled 


|| half round by an involuntary motion, and raised his hand to 
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sev if there were blood. I now looked anxiously at Eisendal- 
\ler, but he stood firn: and motionless as s statue. I thought at 


One moment | saw his lip curl, and a half scowl of disappoint- 


ment and impatience cross his features, but in 
|passed away, and he remained as passionless as 


| instant it 
fore. 
It was now Hautsell’s turn, he lost no time in presenting 


that had been grazed, which seemed to bespeak the fiery rage 
that had taken possession of his.soul, for he felt that his aa- 
way his life. I shuddered 
to think that 1 was looking on my friend for the last time, for 
|from the situation in which I stood I could distinctly see that 
his heart was covered, and that the moment Hautsell drew the 
trigger would be his last. Maddened with an agonizing thrill 
of horror, | felt an irresistible impulse to rush forward, and 
arrest the arm that was about to deprive him of life; but while 
a sense of what was due to the established customs of society on 
such occasions restrained me, and I stood breathless with ter- 
rific expectation of the fatal flash ; Hautsell, to my ainaze- 
ment, suddenly raising his pistol to a vertical position, fired it 


straight over his head, flung his weapon into the air, and rush- 


ing forward threw his arms round Eisendaller, burst into 


\tears, exclaiming, ‘‘ Mein Bruder!” and wept upon his neck 


like a child. We were wholly unprepared for 
and although not easily unmanned, the overwr 
We 
ground, and mounted our horses to return to Gotti gen. On 
our way homeward there was little said. It happened that 
once, and once only, I found myself at the side of Hautsell; 
he conversed with me for a short time in a low under tone, 
and on my asking how he felt at the moment of his adver- 
sary’s missing him, he answered, “it was then my determined 


|purpose to shoot him, and up to the last moment this deter- 


mination remained unaltered, but at the instant of placing my 


"|| finger on the trigger, 1 thought I saw an expression about his 


face that reminded me of earlier and happier days, when we 
| studied and played tegether; and had but-one heart, and 1 felt as 
if 1 were about to become the murderer of my brother. Icould 
then more easily have turned the pistol against my own breast 
than have shot the friend of my childhood.” Dublin Lit, Gaz. 


THE UGLY MAN. 


A hero is nothing in these days if not handsome. But I) 
must admit at once, in plain language, without shame or 
equivocation, that 1am what the world calls—and particularly 
the feminine part of it-—-confounded ugly. There is not a 
feature in my face where it ought to be. I look as if I had 
just walked out of “ Der Freyschutz.” You would fancy that 


Thad been not created, or guessed at, or that I had been made 


‘emotion or any consciousness of the awful situation in which] 


by ere I have been accused of picking up my “ counte- 
nance at a masquerade ; and it has been stated that Mr. Far- 
ley invented me for a pantomime. 

People are surprised that they do not see a line of italies in 
my forehead, “drawn and etched by George Craikshank.” 
Liston has frequently expressed his admiration of my ugli- 
ness, and regards me with a kind of envious enthusiasm. I 
was once obliged:to fight-a duel with a triend, only for look- 
ing at his little girl, whose imagination had been excited by 
reading the history of an ogre; and was a short time after 
cast in an action, brought against me for stopping to admire 
|a horse that happened at the same moment to take fright. 1 
am a particular favourite with the author of Frankenstein, 
who thinks me philosophically irighttul. 1 sat to her for the 
Monster. I have seen people stare at me as if they wondered 
|how Lescaped from St. George, or wished to know when I 
was last at Wantley.. Frequently have 1 been puzzled to 
know how Narcissus could fall in love with himself; the thing 
seems to me impossible. When I have surveyed my face in 
a glass, I have been rather alarmed, lest instead of, passing a 
pocket I should put my hand into it. ti 

How sorry I have sometimes been when calla upon a 
friend, I have seen ali the little children, as they stole a glance 
at me on my entrance, prefer going to bed to the proftered 
privilege of a game at forteits. Shakspeare must have seen 
me in a vision when he drew Caliban. Spencer, also, has very 
nearly described uie in several places. One day or other I 
shall be taken up for a triton that has strayed from its pedes- 
tal in a gentleman’s pond. I should make a capital study for 
a knocker. 

Mr. Nash wishes to take a cast of my face for that purpose. 
It is not long ago-since mine host of the ‘‘Saracen’s Head” 
offered me a share in the concern, oh condition that I p 
my portrait ior the sign. He little suspected the iting 
painting it; it would be easier to personify a chaos. Buse! 
could not have made me more frightful, nor could SAE 


his pencil found gold in ail things. No painter, therefore, has 
yet had the courage to sketch me. Yet, as 1 stood the other 


caught a pale thin young man pencilling my contour in his 
pocket-book ; and in a few days afterwards, while I was talk- 
ing with some ladies in a carriage, what was my surprise at 
recognising my own features, in all the sublimity of ugliness, 
painted upon the pannel! — ‘Twas in the ene a griffin { 

What was worse, the ladies, who hz ed to be horri 
handsome, observed the likeness, which theyseemed to reg 
as a coincidence highly flattering to me. I fancied every mo- 
ment that they would compliment me on the resemblance, 
and expect me to present them with their crest.set in diamonds 
for my miniature. While leaning over they glanced, first at 
the green pannel, and then at me; comparing the grin of the 
griffin with the smile of unconsciousness that I med, and 
which must have looked very like a paroxysin of horror. 

I grew more and more ghastly as Laffected to look pleasant, 
In endeavouring to twist my mouth in 1ething less dis- 
agreeable, I only resembled a fury pla on a fiddle. At 
last, finding that the griffin had decidedly the best of it, I left 
the ladies to their scent-bottles. I believe one of them fainted. 
As I retreated, they seemed a little surprised at my walking 
away in the usual manner like other people. They looked 
down and consulted together; they had counted my legs. 

I shall not attempt to convey to the reader any definite no- 
tion of my features; as well might I endeavour to paint the 
sound of the bagpipes, or to turn a vinegar barrel into verse. 

My nose--let it pass undescribed; a shape of shadow, a 
riddle to all ages. I bequeath its memory to mankind, and in 
after times, let it be said that there was at least one nose of 
which the human mind could form no conception; I will mere- 
ly observe, that if it should acquire, either from time or the 
table, any other form or hue, it must inevitably be handsomer 
than it is. My feet very much resemble those that we meet 
with in mo poetry, being sadly deficient in quantity when” 
compared with each other. 

Yet I am one of the most popular men of the day; a party 
is hardly considered complete without me. I take precedence 
of the youthful and the elegant; you will always find me in 
the loveliest, the liveliest, and the least superficial circle in the 
room. I attract about me the gay and the romantic, the sen- 
timental and the impassioned. Mind, I am not hired like a 
genius or a juggler, whois expected to amuse in proportion 
to the honours that are paid him; and yet I am hunted as a 
curiosity, and carried about like a new poet, or a new shawl. — 

But for what? I do not write songs, nor have I made any 
useless discovery in science. 
| To be able to dance well, says some old author, requires a 
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have extracted a grace from me, even when the alchymy Oe 


day looking at a Hercules, and laughing at myself, I turned and _ 
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good ifederecat divi 3 it Sie requires legs, which the articles 
that assist me in walking cannot correctly be called. 

Is there some secret, then, by which ugliness may be made 
fascinating 2? There is; it consists simply in this singular 
fact, that I never in my life happened to read any one of the 
Scotch novels! This forms my character. I am known as 
the gentleman who never read Waverley!’ I live upon the 
nil admirari—I flourish upon: nothing. Every body is con- 
tending who shall get me into a corner to describe to me Amy 
Robsart or Mac Ivor. 

I am like the new world—all are anxious to cultivate 
me. My ignorance is universally coveted; to know is to be 
nothing. 

How lam envied! All leave me with an impression that 
Iam exceedingly well informed, because they ~have commu- 
nicated to me every thing that they happened to know up to 
that period. 

There are some that take a pride to gird me, as men did 
at Falstaff; but my triumph is no less complete ; I have cap- 
tivated the loveliest of her sex. She writes romances, and I 
have promised to read none but hers. Iam to furnish her 
with perpetual ideas for her corsairs and bandits; she will 
never want a demon while I live. 

My hopes of happiness on this point had not yet received 
a confirmation. Iwas in hourly expectation of a decision, 
and flattered myself—except when I happened to be standing 


near a mirror—that it would be faveurable. In five days an 
answer was to be returned. 

My heart beat responses to the clock, and ticked as if it had 
been warranted, 1 watched every hour that came, as a debtor 
does a dun, and was thankful when it was gone. It would 
be on the fourteenth ; memorable date! Now then for my 
fetter; “ Letitia,” said I, (these girls get such fine names) 
“you may up my coffee, and mind, I expect a letter this 
morning ; | et me have it the moment it comes.” 

The girl started at first, and I believe almost tittered. 
“There has been one already, sir.” 

Then never mind the coffee now, put it down and bring 
me the letter.” 

“O, I refused it, sir,” said she, with an air of discretion. 

“Refused it! when? why ?? 

“Tt came by the eight o’clock post, sir. I thought it was a 
valentine, and that of course you would not take it in.” 

She indulged me with another stare, and treated herself to 
another titter. 

“The post now came. Hew mihi, whiat an inundation of| 
despatches ; I forgot how many, some at twopence, some at 
threepence, none paid! Some were folded mysteriously and 
turned into geometrical forms—the seals were not Jess multi- 
form, and were graced with every impression from a sixpence to 
akey. There was, however, surprising unanimity in their con- 
tents, they all struck at me with some silly satire. Butit was 
all in vain; nature had done so much for me, that my enemies 
could not, by any possibility, caricature me, 

I felt an earthquake within me, but stood firm. Isum- 
moned my wits, and held a secret vestry in my mind. The 
result was inevitable. I was obliged to take in every letter 
that came till the right one arrived. 

Many bore the insignia of a button, and more of a thimble : 
every one I came to increased my disappointment; I looked 
for South Audiey-street at the top, and “yours sincerely” at 
the bottom, in vain. My mortification rose twenty per cent. 
T paced up and down the room, ruminating” upon philosophy 
and the post-oflice, on ill-directed love, and mis-directed let- 
ters. resolved to terminate my. wretchedness at once, and 
wondering how Chabert could be so foolish as to refuse prussic 
acid, I rushed out in search of it. But I was not so lucky as 
Romeo: our apothecaries are too well off; allrefused. At last 
I found a shop with a boy whistling behind the counter. 1 
made a desperate etfurt to be agreeable, and pleaded some ex- 
periment in natural philosophy, but he denied me like the 
rest. I begged for a little laudanum for the tooth-ache, but he 
recommended tincture of myrrh. He wrapped up my change 
in paper, and I was again lett in the world without a hope. I 
turned my head and saw that i was passing a cutler’s shop. 

I went in and selected a new set of razors; they were not 
polished, and I could not have them that night; they were to 
be sent in the morning, certainly not later than nine. I con- 
sented to live till that hour. 

I retired to bed, but to broken slumbers. I beheld nothing 
but scarlet coats and leather bags—a legion of post-men. I 
Was wandering in a hall lined with looking-glasses; I was 
committed for trial for placing my portrait in the Royal Acade- 
my; when I awoke it was very near nine; only a few minutes 
remained for me. My eyes fell upon the glass, and I gave the 


mein ruin. The delay of the cutler rendered me-inpatient ; 
I wondered what the papers would say the next morning, and 
whether they would have wood cuts. Unconsciously I took 
up the wet sheet before me to read my final debate. Under- 
neath it lay—mysterious providence—a letter! It realized my 
fondest dream—at the same time Letty entered the room; 
“Your razors are come.” 

“Very well,” said I, “then give me some hot water, for I 
must dress directly,” 

We were to be married the first of April. Reader, whoever 
you are, let this be at once your affliction and your balm—that 


you are less happy and less ugly. New Monthly Magazine. 


PORTRAIT OF BONAPARTE. 


The person of Bonaparte has served as a model for the 
most skilful painters and sculptors; many able French artists 
have succesfully delineated his features, and yet it may be said, 
that no perfectly faithful portrait of him exists. His finely 
shaped head, his’ superb forehead, his pale countenance, and 
.his usual meditative look, have been transferred to the can- 
vass; but the versatility of his expression was beyond the 
reach of imitation. All the various workings of his mind 
were instantaneously depicted in his countenance; and his 
glance changed from mild to severe, and from angry to good 
humoured, almost with the rapidity of lightning. It may be 
truly said, that he had a peculiar look for every thought that 
arose in his mind. Bonaparte had beautiful hands, and he 
was very proud of them; while conversing he would often 
look at them with an air of self-complacency. He also fan 
cied he had fine teeth, but his pretension to that advantage 
was not so well founded as his vanity on the score of his hands. 
When walking, either alone or in company with any one, in 
his gardens, he had the habit of stooping a little, and crossing 
his hands behind his back. » He frequently gave an involun- 
tary shrug of the right shoulder, which was accompanied by 
a movement of his mouth from left toright. This habit was 
most remarkable when his mind was absorbed in the conside- 
ration of any profound subject. It was often while walking 
that he dictated to me the most important notes. He could 
endure great fatigue, not only on horseback but on foot; he 
would sometimes walk five or six hours in succession, with- 
out being aware of it. When walking with any person whom 
he treated with familiarity, he would link his arm into that of 
his companion, and lean on it. Bourrienne’s Memoirs. 


BEAU NASH. 
Beau Nash was born in 1764, at Swansea, in Glamorgan- 
shire, and was intended for the law, but entered the army ; 
which, taking disgust at the discipline and his subordinate 
rank, he soon forsook, and took chambers in the temple. Here 
he devoted himself entirely to pleasure and fashion ; and when 
King William visited the inn, he was chosen as master of the 
pageant with which it was necessary to welcome the monarch. 
So pleased was William with the entertainment, that he offer- 
ed him the honour of knighthood ; but Nash refused, saying, 
“Please your majesty, if you intend to make me a knight, I 
wish it may be one of your poor knights of Windsor, and 
then I shall have a fortune at least equal to support my title.” 
In 1704 he was appointed master of the ceremonies at Bath; 
and immediately instituted a set of regulatiuns as remarkable 
for their strictness as for their judicious adaptation to the 
wants and society of the place. While in the plenitude of his 
power and popularity, Nash lived in the most splendid style 
of elegance, supporting his expenses by a long run of success 
at the gaming table. His dress was covered with expensive 
lace, and he’ wore a large white cocked hat. The chariot in 
which he rode was drawn by six gray horses, and attended 
by a long cavalcade of servants, some on horses, others on 
foot ; while his progress through the streets was made known 
by a band of French horns and other instruments. His com- 
mon title was the king of Bath; and his reign continued with 
undiminished splendour for fifteen years. His health then be- 
gan to decline, and his resources grew less plentitul. As the 
change in his spirits and circumstances became more evident, 
his former acquaintances gradually forsook him, and he died 
at the age of eighty-eight, in comparative indigence and soli- 
tude. 
the city, that he was buried with great magnificence at its 
expense; and his epitaph, a neat tribute to his memory, was 
written by Dr. Harrington. Lardner’s Cyclopzdia. 


HORNE TOOKE’S OPINION OF CERTAIN EDITORS, 


“Nothing,” says he, “is gained by a controyersy with an Gaerent 
low-lived, low-bred, vulgar fellow. You get the better of him in'a 


last shudder of disgust at the unhappy features that involved 


' * 


contest, and the fellow will immediately, as the dernier resort of mean- 
ness, enter into personalities. This is with him a cardinal virtue.” 


His character was so estimated by the corporation of 


ARTS AND. ‘SCIENC 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 

Tux practical results of the progress of physics, chemistry. 
and mechanics, are of the most marvellous kind, and to make 
them all distinct would require a comparison of ancient and 
modern dates ; ships that were moved by human labour in the 
ancient world are transported by the winds; and a piece of 
steel, touched by the magnet, points to the mariner his uner- 
ring course from the old to the new world; and by the exer- 
tions of one man of genius, and by the resources of chemistry; 


a power which, by the old philosophers could hardly have been 


imagined, has been generated and applied to almost all the — 


machinery of active life; the steam engine not only performs 
the labour of horses, but of man, by combinations which ap- 
pear a lmost possessed of intelligence ; ‘wagons are moved by 
it, constructions made, vessels caused to perform voyages in 
opposition to wind and tide, and a power placed in human 
hands which seems almost unlimited. ‘To these novel and 
still extending improvements may be added others, which, 
though of a secondary kind, yet materially affect the comforts 
of life—the collection from fossil materials of the elements of 
combustion, and applying them so as to illuminate, by a single 
operation, houses, streets, and even cities. If you look to 
the results of chemical arts, you will find new substances 
of the most. extraordinary nature applied to various novel 
purposes ; you will find a few experiments in electricity lead- 
ing to the marvellous results of disarming the thunder cloud 
of its terrors, and you will see new instruments created 
by human ingenuity, possessing the same powers as the elec- 
trical organs of living animals. To whatever part of the 
vision of modern times you cast your eyes, you will find marks 
of superiority and improvement, and I wish to impress upon 
you the conviction, that the results of intellectual labour, or 
scientific genius, are permanent and incapable of being lost. 
Monarchs change their plans, governments their objects, a 
fleet or an army effect their purposes, and then pass away ; 
but a piece of steel touched by the magnet preserves its| cha- 
racter for ever, and secures to man the dominion of the tleck: 
less ocean. A new period of society may send armies from 
the shores of the Baltic to those of the Euxine, and the em- 
pire of the followers of Mahomet may be broken in pieces by 
a northern people, and the dominion of the Britons in Asia 
may share the same fateas that of Tamerlane or Zengiskhan ; - 
but the steam-boat which ascends the Mississippi or the St. 
Lawrence will be continued to be used, and will carry the civi- 
lization of an improved people into the deserts of North 


America, and into the wilds of Canada. _ Sir Humphrey Davy. 


HAIL-STORMS. we 

Professor Olmstead, of Yale College, accounts for hail-storms 
in the following manner : 

Violent hail storms are always attended by black clouds, 
high winds, and thunder and lightnings; they are confined 
chiefly to the temperate zones; they occur most frequently in 
the hottest months; hail-stones are much smaller on the tops 
of mountains than in the neighbouring plains ; they are often 
followed by cooler weather. The immediate cause of hail- 
storms is a sudden and extraordinary cold in the region of the 
clouds where the hailstones begin to form, but the great ques- 
tion is, what is the origin of this cold? An exceeding cold 
wind from the north, or from the high and cold regions of the 
atmosphere; this meets with a moist, warm current of air, 
and a hail-storm follows. In descriptions of hail-storms it is 
commonly mentioned that opposite and violent winds meet. 
When a cold current from the regions of perpetual frost meets 
with a warm current, the watery vapour of the latter is frozen, 
and hailstones are formed. In the torrid zone there are no 
hail-storms, except near lofty mountains, because there are no 
freezing currents of air to mix with the cold currents. The 
south of France is more remarkable for frequent hail-storms 
than any country in the world. This is owing to its situation 
between the Alps and Pyrennees; the cold blasts from these 
regions of snow and -ice, mingling with the hot, damp air 
over the intervening country, produce violent hail-storms ; the 
opposite currents of hot and cold air are set in motion when 
the heat of: the sun is great. It is surprising that hailstones, 
descending as they do, through niany thousand feet, fall with 
so little force. "They are heavy enough to fall with a hundred 
times the force which they actually exhibit. The reason of 
this is the following: they are very small when first formed, 
and receive continual accessions in descending ; these acces- 
sions are made from watery vapours at rest, and the taking 
one of these new lodes continually retards their speed. Hail- 
stones are smaller on the tops of mountains than in the neigh- 
bouring plains, because they do not fall so far. 
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fHE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE AND T 


RIGIN AL ESSAYS. 


MY UNCLE BEN. 
“Keep thy lips buttoned, boy!” 

My uncle Ben is one of your bona fide observers of the 

6ld school, From his youth he has been accustomed to look 
and reflect for himself, and now, at the age of forty-five, his 
mental storehouse is replete with a goodly accumulation of 
knowledge. That it is like the leaves of our autumn forests, 
of many colours, 1 am candid enough to confess ; but maugre 
_ all that, the’ gleanings of two score years’ observation, specu- 
ation, and ratiocination are not to be lightly esteemed, if ac- 
quired by a discriminating mind. Accordingly, my uncle Ben 
is regarded as a prodigy of perspicacity and sound judgment. 
It is, therefore, scarcely necessary to add that he is always 
chosen arbitrator of all collisions for miles around. From 
what I have said, some may esteem my uncle Ben a notorious 
twaddler; but he is not, although I will confess that he is a 
little pragmatical at times. In the main, however, he speaks 
and aets to the purpose, and is emphatically one of your busi- 
ness-bent, thorough-going men. In whatever cause he embarks, 
if he is assured of its rectitude and utility, he goes straight 
forward ; like Balaam he puts to, whip and-spur, oppose what 
may notwithstanding. It is evident, therefore, that he is none 
of your mauly-pauly, good-for-nothing items in the list of hu- 
manity. He exhibits, besides, a striking originality of phiz 
and phrase, which, had I time to develope them, might fur- 
nish some peculiar and valuable hints to the statuary and 
rhetorician. 

My uncle Ben and his biographic nephew are as true friends 
as ever shook hands or eat salt together. I am unable to tell 
from what his regard for me arose; but as for myself, I will 
candidly acknowledge that I have felt a particular esteem for 
my worthy kin ever since he dandled me on his knee to the tune 
of ‘ Wha’ll be king but Charley,” and filled my pockets with 
oranges, and gave me a Barlow knife, which was the minia- 
ture fac-simile of a saw. This esteem has since been occa- 
sionally enhanced by his bestowal of sundry other presents of 
greater moment. Nor have I been wanting in endeavours tu 
perpetuate his kind-heartedness to myself; but, on the con- 
trary, I have manifested much diligence in procuring for him 
various articles, such as Indian relics, rare shrubs, curious 
shells, antiquated shoe-buckles, and black-letter tomes, the ac- 
quisition of which has afforded him unbounded gratification. 
You must know, by the way, that’ he is a great admirer of 
natural history, and that his enthusiastic attachment to this 
science partakes very much of the character of lunacy. I have 
known him descant for a full hour upon the configuration of 
a gnat, and talk some half a dozen hearers asleep while ana- 
lyzing a buttercup. In fact, he loves nature as a man does 
his wife, because she is a part of himself, and redolent of 
sweet tones and pleasant associations, and fair to look upon 
withal. Consequently, his feelings not unfrequently betray 
him into the “ fine-frenzy” mood, and then he drinks gin and 
water, and recklessly commits the sin of poetry, as if it were 
a light transgression and easily to be repented of. He delights 
in playing crambo, carries a rhyming dictionary in his pocket, 
and has written acrostics on all his neighbours, saving and 
excepting Miss Hetty Mudge, whose name he declares to be 
altogether unacrosticable, and Mr. Napoleon Bonaparte Lau- 
relworthy, upon whoim he thinks seriously of perpetrating an 
epic. His table is continually haunted by three or four 
albums, those fashionable drag-nets for ever cast abroad in 
the current of modern society, to fish up for the longings of 
vanity whatever yeracious compliments may be floating there- 
in; yet he does not consider them a bore, but a means of 
recreation and an opportunity for poetic display. His scrap- 
book is a veritable literary curiosity, and his portfeuille is 
worth a score of Bodleian libraries. Apropos! reader, didst 
never have a glimpse of a poet’s portfolio? Then thou hast 
not seen the eighth wonder of the world. I know of nothing 
to which to compare it. It presents to my mind, however, 
a better idea of a miscrocosm than any thing else with which 
1 am acquainted. Intellectual landscapes, of every descrip- 
tion, sketched by the fairy pencils of imagination, and replete 
with the graces of taste, are here spread out to the mind’s eye 
of the favoured spectator. Here he may survey the Alps and 
Andes of intellect—the high and mighty monuments of ge- 
nius, upreared in its hour of creative energy in silent mockery 
of the destroyer time. As the beholder turns away from these 
pinnacles of thought, other scenes less magnificent, but ra- 
diant with beauty, come thronging on his enraptured vision. 
As fancy introduces him to her varied creations, a thousand 
joyous emotions which the miseries of the world have pent 
up in his bosom, gush out like the waters of a full and deep 


fountain. She points to the haunts of youth, and anon the 
golden sands of boyhood are again running their sunny lapse, 
as he mingles in the rush and shout. of holiday merriment, 


or sits scarce breathing in the fire-side ring, while the tales of 


the good genii go round. She points to the scenes of man- 
hood, and he feels himself again girded with strength for 
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EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM THE COUNTRY, 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 
’ July 20, 1830. 
Dear sir—Yours of the nineteenth instant, with the last 


whatever trials may await him by flood or field, and stands|) numbers of your unrivalled miscellany, and the canister of No. 
forth ready to grapple with wrong or temptation as with a|/37, (for which receive my thanks) all arrived in due course of 
bearded foe. She spreads around him the waste of age—|) mail. But what in the nameofevery thing sacred in correspond- 
dark, wintry, and verdureless—and he feels the death-damp|jence.could have induced you to put my rambling epistle inte 
gathering chilly upon his bosom—that the grasshopper is a||print? You editors are sad fellows; and private confidence, 
burden, and that ere long life’s silver cord will be loosed, and|/J see, must succumb before your insatiate desire to ininister for 
its golden bowl broken. Fancy can effect all this by the magic}/the public good “things new and old.” I pardon you, how- 


of a poet’s portfolio, Yet must he be a genuine fondling of 
the muse, or we turn with disgust from the fairy land to which 
we have been transported ; for, instead of the goodly creations 
which anticipation promised, and which we have a right to 
expect, we find we have been mocked with artificial flowers, 
devoid of fragrance. ‘The mirage vanishes, and lo, in place of 
the fruits and fountains we have nothing to console us but 
barrenness and drought. 
ders an introduction to the sanctum in which my redoubted 
uncle has enshrined the glories of his rhythmical lucubrations, 
but by and by I may have an opportunity to gratify all rea- 
sonable curiosity on this subject. 

I always make it a point to visit my uncle Ben during the 
spring and autumn, ever sure of a hospitable reception, and a 
good store of amusement at his unassuming mansion, we 
he has with equal modesty and tact at nomen e, yt 
“‘ Copse-cottage.” It stands on a little eminence within the cur- 
vature of a beautiful stream, and is surrounded with ost 
every variety of tree and bush, from the lofty syca ( 
tiny rhododendron that scarcely shades the violets be 
house is of an octagonal form, and a large elm bein, 
at each angle, it is almost entirely hidden from view in the 
circumambient mass of leaves and branches, in which for 
years many a familiar and half-domesticated bird has built its 
nest and reared its young unmolested. In fact every living 
thing that finds entrance to the premises of my worthy relative 
is suffered to remain and participate of his bounty. For this 
reason he isalways surrounded by a multitude of pets—tame 
robbins, tame crows, tame squirrels, ef id omne genus, which, 
though my utter abomination every where else, I can albeit 
endure at Copse-cottage with tolerable equanimity, since 
their presence affords its eccentric but warm-hearted proprie- 
tor a pleasing opportunitly of gratifying his unostentatious 
benevolence. 

I have said that my good ‘uncle manifests a peculiar origi- 
nality in expressing his thoughts—a sort of words that 
breathe emphasis, united with great sentimentality. It was 
on a late visit at his mansion that he uttered, among other 
memorabilia, the laconic sentence at the head of this article— 
“Keep thy lips buttoned, boy.” There isa little anecdote con- 
nected with the apothegm, which may not prove uninterest- 
ing, and I will therefore presume on the reader’s pardon for 
inserting it. It was on a charming May morning, while last 
at Copse-cottage, that my aunt Deborah requested me to ac- 
company her, for the purpose of viewing some late improve- 
ment in her brother’s garden. As we were returning, my 
aunt stopped at a little arbour, to arrange some truant vines. 
I walked on to a small clump of roses, in order to make a bo- 
quet for the good-hearted dame, and while carelessly plucking 
the blossoms, I received a slight wound from a hidden thorn. 
I had just commenced a bitter exclamation against all Flora’s 
favourites, when my uncle Ben, who overheard my anathema, 
gave me the button-on-lip advice. Now, happily, he dislikes 
all parade of fashion, and it so happened that just at this mo- 
ment the stage-coach was passing, out of which a city belle 
was endeavouring to thrust her pretty face, in order to obtain 
a better view of the cottage. But her endeavours were in 
vain, for a vast expanse of bonnet absolutely precluded the 
possibility of the undertaking ; so adjusting the discomposed 
danstable as welPas-her long arms would permit, and receiv- 
ing a kind assistance from a friend at the opposite end of the 
carriage, she’ resumed her former position. My uncle Ben 
witnessed the discomfiture of the fair damsel, and while his 
little gray eyes emitted a sort of fire-fly phosphorescence, he 
exclaimed, ‘Ah, fashion, fashion! thou idiot-born of pride 
and folly—thou destroyer of female loveliness—thou betrayer 
of nature’s symmetry and simplicity—thou most villanous 
pioneer, and abettor of physicians—thou”—but just then my 
aunt Deborah, who had heard all, and, by the way, had that 


very morning despatched an order to Mrs. Cantelo for one of 
her latest and most exquisite inexpressibles, came up; and 
with a good-natured box on the ear, cried, “Keep thy lips 
buttoned, brether’~—and my uncle Ben was silent. Prorgvs. 


I cannot at this time give my rea-| 


ever, in my case, as the transformation of names, and with- 
holding the actual place of my sojourn, puts the parties con- 
cerned beyond the reach of detection; and I question much 
whether my clumsy portraits would even be recognised by the 
veritable originals for whom they were, taken. 

You ask me to continue my “sketches of character’’—a 
request that I shall comply with more readily as it happens to 
suit my present humour—and I really consider the groupe 
who are at my disposal, worthy the attempt, albeit they may 
be executed by an unskilful hand. 

I slightly mentioned in my last “the maiden aunt” who 
forms a very prominent figure in our family collection. Gallan- 
try and her own inestimable merits give her the precedence 
in this detail. Miss Experience H. is the only sister of my 
worthy entertainer. She belongs to that much traduced por- 


'||tion of the human family Who retain the juvenile appellation 


of Miss, joined to their original patronymic, until age almost 
precludes the possibility of ever obtaining any change in their 
condition. Miss Experience, however, is not one of your 
“tart-tongued” spinsters, who wage universal war on their 
species, and whose sole employment is sippi on, mang- 
ling reputations, and rearing pet animals, aspug msasthem- 
selves. She, on the contrary, is the very essence of good-will 
and kindly feeling, and (bating a little feminine vanity, the 
result of once possessing a fine person, which, if report lies 
not, produced some havoc amongst the beaux of her youth~ 
ful days) she is a well-informed, sensible woman. But it is in 
the universal good opinion she holds of all the world in which 
consists her peculiarity. Every mischievous urchin in the 
village is under her especial protection, and fearlessly plays 
off his pranks, being sure of escaping punishment through 
the intercession of “aunt Experience”—nay, even idlers and 
vagabonds find favour in her sight. ‘‘ Poor misguided erea- 
tures,” she will say, ‘‘they deserve our pity.” The foibles 
and the follies of her friends, I really believe, only the more 
closely endear them to her. Of this I am certain, she can 
extract subjects for praise out of the self-importance of 
my friend H., the Xantippe qualities of her sister-in-law, 
and the eccentricities and pretensions of her eldest niece. 
The domestics of the family are all sheltered under her ample 
and protecting wing; and I believe are only kept together by 
her peace-making disposition, for they are all grey in their 
service, yet continually threatening to quit it, owing to the 
constant ill-humours of Madame H. One of these useful 


a class now almost extinct. An old negro who acts in the 
complicated capacity of valet to his master—butler in the 
dining-room and cellar, and factotwm in every other depart- 
ment of the household—his age is coeval with my friend H’s. 
They have never been separated from childhood, and it is the 
boast of Mr. Cesar, that ‘‘massa could not do any thing with- 
out his helping hand.”. You may suppose he is an important 
personage in our domestic establishment. He even presumes 
to curb the harsh humours of his honoured mistress—-the cun- 
ning rogue knows, however, that a salvo is always ready pre- 
pared by Miss Experience; and many a hard dollar passes 
from the said lady to the pouch of the apparently irritated 
blackee, when the outpourings of Madame H.’s wrath calls 
forth the conciliatory interference of her more patient sister- 
in-law. ‘ : ‘ 

As our party to the springs is now made up, and we start 
on Monday next, I cannot close my letter without introducing 
you toa gentleman who is to form one of our compagnons 
du voyage; no less a personage than the celebrated Adonijah 
Ganduluch, par courtesy an M. D., whose fame as a medical 
practitioner is spread far and wide in this remote district. Re- 
port gives to the learned doctor a very humble commence- 
ment of his professional pursuits; he has, however, by dint 
of perseverance, and that happy faculty which stumbles at 
nothing difficult or dangerous in his art, contrived to gain the 
entire practice of the neighbourhood, and to fill his coffers 
with the fruits of his constantly exercised medical skill. 

Of his talents I cannot speak in very high terms of praise, 


personages I must make you acquainted with, as belonging’to _ 


= 


for I do believe the sapient gentleman is in a most happy state 
of ignorance of the higher parts of his profession ; and con- 
fess nothing has amused me mo’ Bos him emthing | in 
agony under the learned questions and harangues of Miss El- 
mira, who takes especial delight in testing the extent of his 
chemical and physiological attaimments. Miss Experience is 
a powerful auxiliary to the learned man in these encounters. 
She has always an excuse for the evident ignorance he dis- 
plays, by referring to the well-known axiom, that “doctors 
disagree,” or, ‘‘that one discovery in chemistry only serves to 
falsify previous ones;” and then by citing some successful 
case in the doctor’s course of practice, victory before doubtful 
generally terminates in favour of her favourite practitioner. 


By the by, I am not surprised to perceive that some gad flies 
have been attacking you. Cowrage, mon ami. It only proves the 
excellence of your labours. Ignorance and inability stalk un- 
heeded through the community ; but let genius and originality 
prove successful, and the whole herd of carping critics and dis- 
appointed would-be “ oracles”? are on the qui vive to crush 
their efforts. Believe me yours, HRs 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


"THE TWO GRAVES. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE LAST. 

Wuarever benevolence or delicacy could suggest to the 
two occupants of the secluded abode in which the lovely 
stranger had breathed her last, was alertly and quickly per- 
formed. During the hours which wore away while employed 
in the discharge of their melancholy office, the stranger con- 
tinued absent; and, though the shades of evening had begun 
to descend, still he returned not. George Davis, accompanied 
by the physician of the distant village, had in the meanwhile 


reached his home, and at length, becoming alarmed on ac- 
count of the protracted absence of his guest, sallied out in 
search of him. With that ready skill in wood-craft, and quick 
perception of indications not visible to unpractised eyes, which 
form a striking feature in the knowledge of our frontier sct- 
tlers, George Davis for some time pursued the trail of the 
stranger through the grass, and among the decayed leaves of 
the forest, without difficulty. At length, however, owing to 
the changed nature of the soil, and the increasing darkness 
of the hour, the tracks became less and less distinct, and just 
at this time; as if to baffle and render ineffectual his benevo- 
lent intentions, the trail, which had hitherto pursued an on- 
ward direction, became perplexed, winding, and intricate, like 
that which would be made by one deeply intoxicated. George 
Davis stooped to the earth, from time to time, that he might 
more closely examine the appearance of the leaves; and as 
he proceeded from one fancied trace of a footprint to another, 
with a pace at each succeeding step slower and slower, his 
brow began to show the feelings that were working within, 
and at length exhibited so much doubt and anxiety, that the 
physician, who had accompanied him, had no difficulty in 
perceiving it, although naturally not one of the most acute 


- and observant of men. 


‘ 


“ Why do you pause, George ?” ‘said he at length, as his 
companion stood stock still, and owed in his countenance 
that he did not know which way to proceed. 

“’ Why you see, doctor,” answered the other, in the embar- 
rassed tone of one who does not like to own the difficulty in 


- which he finds himself placed, “why you see; doctor, Pve 


done a smart chance of trailing in my time, and can follow on 
a blind trail as far and sure nor [as] any other man ’twixt this 
and the Big Bend ; but this here trail’s.a leetle too much, even 
for old Kentuck’. You see, here I stood fernenst that very 
gum-tree half an hour agone, and since we tied our horses 
down in the hollow, we have twice passed under yan very 
cotton-tree, that now looks as bright and gay among the dark 
leaves of these cypresses, in this confounded swamp, as if 
what little daylight there is would shine only on it.” 

The doctor cast his eyes around, and seemed himself to re- 
collect that they had passed over the same ground before. He 
ventured an acknowledgment to that effect, to which George 
Davis hastily replied— 

“Don’t I know it, doctor ; you can’t larnme. There,” said 
he, as he parted the grass and showed a deep dint in the soil 
beneath, “there’s your own track, your deep heel and wide 
spur-strap. I know it well. I could count every peg in your 
shoes. And here, you see, is my mockasin. It’s the very ground 
we have been travelling over this half hour.” 

“ But if the stranger has been thus going round and round,” 
said the physician, “he cannot be far from us. Whatis this 
long streak in the grass, which goes off in the direction of 
yonder sycamore? May not this be his trail?” 


“Tt looks more like the trail of a dying buflalo, as he stag- 
gers forward when the lead has entered his heart. And yet,” 
said Davis, who had stooped to'examine the appearance which 
he had already twice passed by as something not made by the 
foot of man—“‘and yet,” said he, ‘‘it it is a fresh track, and 
may lead to something. We will try it, at any rate. Follow, 
doctor.” 

The trail which the woodman had now struck in was, in- 
deed, that of the unfortunate stranger. He had wandered 
forth into the woods unknowing whither he was going; and 
is anguished thoughts preying upon a frame already much 
reduced by anxiety and watching, produced a violent fever. 
While the paroxysm lasted he continued to penetrate the forest 
with a vigorous and rapid stride, thus only ensuring a greater 
degree of weakness when the diseased action of his blood 
should subside. His step at Iength began to falter, and his 
eyes to reel; but still he kept onward. Phe woods danced 
and turned before his dizzied sight; the heavens, with all their 
glorious masses of clouds crimsoned by the setting sun, whirl- 
ed around, and the firm earth seemed actually to tremble be- 
neath his step, and to be uneven and undulated, as if agitated 
by billows like those of the ocean. Still he kept staggering 
along, until at last his exhausted nature could endure the 
struggle of powerful and contending emotions no longer, 
and pitching violently forward, like the plunge of a —. 
steed, he fell suddenly to the ground. In this condition he 
ound by the benevolent individuals who had been in 

in id borne back in a state of insensibility to the 

, though he had arrived too late to afford 
the unfortunate strangers, found yet 
rt in the other. Such aid as his skill sug- 
maniatey rendered, and so effectual were the 

means he res tu, that on the succeeding day, by the time 
the preparations for the funeral were accomplished, his patient 
was not only restored to his senses, but so much improved as 
to insist, Hioulgench against the advice and remonstrances 
of the benevolent physician, on accompanying the body to the 
grave. He hastily arose, and dressing himself in his best garb 
with scrupulous nicety, accompanied the melancholy group 
to the place of interment. The spot chosen was on the sum- 
mit of a natural mound, but ashort distance from the cabin. 


The grave had been dug beneath the wide-spreading arms of 


a lordly sycamore, and the rude coffin was lowered into its 
place by the hands of the back-woodman and of his nearest 
neighbour, who had.come ten miles on foot through the forest, 
to be present, and render what assistance he could on the me- 
lancholy occasion. A short and fervent prayer was offered up 
by the physician, which was listened to by every hearer with 
unaffected reverence. A slight shudder passed over the stran- 
ger, as the first clod fell upon the coffin, and a close observer 
might have noticed an involuntary motion, as if he had in- 
tended to spring into the grave, and be buried, the quick with 
the dead, Butif any such thought passed through his mind, it 
was instantly checked; and raising his tall and manly form 
to its full height, and tightly compressing his lips, as if re- 
solved that no expression of human weakness should escape 
him, he continued to the end of the agonising ceremony a 
calm, and to all outward appearance, the least moved spectator 
of the scene. When the doctor afterwards approached him, 
and expressed in brief and simple terms his condolence, and 
exhorted him to bear his bereavement with fortitude, he lis- 
tened to him with composure and respectful attention; and 
by an eloquent pressure of his hand at the conclusion, return- 
ed his acknowledgments for the interest he had manifested. On 
the return of the group to the cabin of George Davis, he accom- 
panied them with as firm a step as any; and one whose judg- 
ment of the heart is gathered solely from external circum- 
stances, would have thought that the grief of the stranger had 
dissipated itself in its first violent burst. One better skilled to 
read the human character, however, would not have failed to 
perceive many evidences of a heart wounded beyond the power 
of even time—the great mediciner of minds diseased—to heal. 

From the day that the being, in whose fate his own seem- 
ed inextricably interwoven, had been consigned to earth, 
although he indulged not in sighs, nor betrayed any of the 
usual indications of grief, yet he evidently wasted away, and 
without any specific disease was rapidly following her to the 
tomb. George Davis, who was touched by the situation of 
his young and heart-broken guest, readily acceded to a wish 
which he had expressed of remaining a dweller in his cabin 
for a considerable time ; and notwithstanding the repugnance 
which he had all his life indulged to society, he yet became so 
attached to the stranger as not to feel well at ease except when 
in his company. The guest humoured him in his growing 
attachment so far, that he would even sometimes go out with 
him on his hunting excursions, and listened, or seemed to 
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listen, to his many curious tales of Indian warfare and border 
exploits. But the truth was, though the unhappy young man 
conformed himself in outward manners and conduct to the 
circumstances in which he was placed, there was one hoarded 
thought locked up in his heart, whieh. was fast wasting the 
spring of existence. This was indeed, 


“One fatal re brance—one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes; 3 

To which life nothing darker or brighter can bri ing, 
For which joy hath no balm, and affliction no sting.” 


Like Henry the first, of whom it is recorded that after the 
death of his son, Prince William, who perished in a shipwreck 
off the coast of Normandy, he was never seen to smile again ; 
the melancholy guest of George Davis was lost for ever to jo 
and incapable of wearing itssemblance. He was not moody, and 
not often abstracted. He mixed freely in the pursuits of the 
family, conversed on their own topics with the mother and 
daughter, and repaid the stories of the back-woodman with 
some tales of sea-adventures, of battle, storm, and wreck, in 
which, though he never named himself, it seemed evident 
that he, had borne a part. But though he thus endeavoured 
to repay the attentions of his benevolent entertainers, and 
sedulously refrained from giving any vent to the sorrow that 
was consuming him, he was obviously growing, day by day, 
more attenuated and pale. Every morning and evening he 
was mis: 6 from bin, and it was well known 

a ie mbles in which he indulged at those hours 
ae: uring the remainder of the ‘day he employed 
eon either in one of the ways that have been indicated, 
or in writing in a large volume, which he always carefully re- 
turned to his trunk. In this way several months glided away. 
The gloomy season of winter had passed by, and spring, with 
her happy call was beginning to awaken the earth from its 
long and dreary torpor. The goodwife of George Davis be- 
gan to fancy that the heart of the stranger might be revived 
by the same sweet influences which had already brought back 
its smile to the cheerless face of nature ; and even fancied that 
she saw indications of returning cheerfulness in his counte- 
nance. But if this was any thing more than fancy, it was but 
as the hectic glow which precedes dissolution. He had bone 
forth one pleasant evening, according to his wont, and had 
proceeded on his accustomed route towards the grave of his 
lost companion, As he passed over the rude fence which in- 
closed the little plantation of George Davis, he was met by 
the honest back-woodman, who, at the same time happened 
to be returning trom the forest. They saluted each other with 
a friendly greeting, and each passed on towards his object; 
but, though there was nothing unusual in this occurrence, it 
yet rested like a weight upon George Davis’s mind. Whether 
there was something peculiar in the tone of his guest’s voice, 
or in the expression of his eye, or in his general demeanour, he 
could not tell, but long after his return home he continued to 
ponder on the interview with a troubled spirit, and frequently 
walked out into the open air to listen for the returning foot- 
steps of his lodger. The usual time of his absence at length 
expired, and still he returned not. The anxiety of George 
Davis now broke through the restraint which his sense of 
delicacy had hitherto impused upon him, and he sallied forth, 
either to meet his guest, or to learn what had befallen him. 
As he receded further and further from his cabin, and still saw 
nothing of the other, his anxiety redoubled, and quickening 
his pace, he almost ran along the path which the stranger’s 
frequent pilgrimages to the grave of his lost companion had 
made, till, reaching the spot, he there beheld him stretched upon 
the ground, partly across the hillock, beneath which his heart 
seemed to have been buried. It was in vain that George Da- 
vis called to him—that he sheok him, and endeavoured to 
arouse him into consciousness. The life, which had long stood 
flickering on a point had gone out—-the spirit isad departed — 
and nothing but an unconscious, lifeless form was now left of 
the unhappy stranger. 

It would be needless to dwell on the circumstances of the 
funeral. The body was interred in the spot where life had de- 
serted it, and the two graves are yet pointed out to strangers 
who pass through the flourishing town which has since grown 
up around them. They have lately been encircled by a neat 
paling, and two headstones have been added to them, the one 
bearing the name of Henry, and the other Ellen. Beyond 
the mere fact that such were their names, nothing of the his- 
tory of the two strangers ever transpired. The trunk which 
was left by Henry contained, besides a very small sum of 
money, only a few clothes, some of which seemed to mark 
their owner as having been a naval officer, and the manuscript 
volume which has already been mentioned. This volume 
exhibited evidences of considerable literary talent, and several 
of its descriptions of sea adventures, snatches of poetry, and 
other matters, are perhaps worthy of a place in a miscéllany 
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we. 
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like the one. ich we have recorded this brief memorial 
of their author. We may hereafter open it forthe amusement 
of the readers of the Mirror. 

Of George Davis little remains to be said. After the death 
of Henry his fondness for hunting, and the other pursuits and 
modes of frontier life, gradually Gog and his aversion for 
society underwent a proportionate diminution. He soon began 
to see without discomfort the tide of emigration roll through 
the valley of the Mississippi, like its own mighty rivers; and he 
even evinced but little displeasure when the noise of the axe 
and the hammer, and other unusual sounds, broke in upon 

e stillness of his own immediate neighbourhood. A great 

nd speculator bought a tract of land adjoining the patch 


~ which George occupied, and perceiving its eligibility as a 


# 


site for a town, he endeavoured to add to it the plantation of 
the woodman. But George had become wedded to the spot, 
and perseveringly rejected all his offers. The consequence 
has been, that he has seen the forest disappear around him, 
and a flourishing town grow up in its place, while his own 
land has increased in valu. by the proximity, until it is now 
worth more by the foot than it once was by the acre. In the 
rapid and astonishing changes which he has witnessed, his 
own character has also undergone muctralteration. He has 
lost almost every trace of t abits of the hunter and re- 
cluse, and there is scarcely one of the old i itants of the 
town, of which he is now one of the wealthi ns, more 
fond of the social circle than George Davis. ughter, a 
fine, matronly and accomplished woman, (accomplished, at 
least, in the best sense—the housewife sense of the word, ) 
was married several years ago to a lawyer, who had settled in 
that neighbourhood from one of the eastern states. Though 
he is a yankee, old George is very fond of his son-in-law, and 
fairly idolizes the curly-headed, rosy-cheeked grandchildren 
he has given to him. The son-in-law himself seems extreme- 
ly happy, and well he may be; for he has an excellent wife, 
his business is as good as a western country lawyer could de- 
sire, and in a few years—though I hope the day is still dis- 
tant—he will fall heir to George Davis’s large estate. In the 
meanwhile he is very popular in the part of the country where 
he resides, and there is some talk of sending him to congress 
at the next election. Most of the particulars of this narra- 
tive, as well as the manuscript volume I have spoken of, I 
obtained from Mr. Davis himself, during a recent visit to 
Ohio ; and the reader may depend on their accuracy, for there 
is noman in the whole western country whose veracity stands 
higher than that of old George Davis. L. 


LES TT RE RE DOE IE OE I ELE, 


MUSIC. 


WHERE THE BEE SUCKS. 


In the last number of the Mirror we furnished our readers 
with a beautiful melody from the Tempest. Having free ac- 
cess to the score of that work, we now present in continuation, 
another selection, The favourite song, “ Where the hee sucks,” 
istoo well known, and too generally a favourite with the public, 
not to be a welcome guest on the piano-fortes of our fair 
amateurs, and a closer acquaintance will only enhance its 
value. 

A few words may not be amiss on the subject of this unique 
composition. Many of our readers have seen the Tempest 
at the Park theatre, and all have read it. They will conse- 
quently recollect that in the last act Prospero bestows on. his 
faithful spirit, Ariel, as a requital for service, the gift of liberty. 

“ Ariel. Was this well done, sir ? 

Prospero. Bravely, my Ariel. Ishallmiss thee much—yet, take thy 
liberty, my chick. Away! and to the elements be free! 

Ariel, My ever gracious master, thanks,” 

The song which we now publish follows, A more joyous 
and light-hearted melody never gave force to more original 
and poetic words. Can any thing give such minute ideality 
to the ephemeral and gossamer-like qualities of the amiable 
spirit as his own description in this song, of his intended 
pleasures and enjoyments ? 


‘Where the bee sucks there lurk I; 

In acowslip’s bell I lie: 

There I couch, when owls do ery, 

Ona bat’s back do I fly, 

After sun-set merrily. 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now, 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.” 


The reader, or one who attends the representation of the 
Tempest, really pities Prospero for the loss of his “ airy minis- 
ter,’ and feels happy at Ariel’s grateful assurance : 

‘ And for the freedom lL enjoy in air, 
Iwill be still your Ariel, &c. 
Whatever may your happiness concern, 
From your still faithful Ariel you shall learn.” 
Asa composition, this song is excellent. Sound and sense 


a 
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throughout are inseparable, ‘The modulation is not very ex- || 


tensive or peculiar, indeed the subject does not demand that 
it should be so, Asa piece for orchestral accompaniment, the 
opportunity for beautiful and playful imitations by the wind 
instruments, is frequent, and the question and answer main- 
tained between the voice and the band, tends greatly to the 
assistance of the melody without crowding it. The instru- 
mentation, of course, at this time of day, is vastly improved 
and widely different from what it was nearly two centuries 
ago, when this air was written; but as played by the Park 
theatre Band, no liberties have been taken with the harmony | 
of Purcell. tt B. 
ET 


in the stirrup, one cup of bright wine, : 
e success of thy sabre and mine: ~ 

S ve tok down the bright arms from the wall. 
And rushed in moc Combatgpround the old hall, : 


ged in true warfare the weapons to wield : 
Now the foe is before us, and yonder the field, ~ 
; 


We'll onward together, thy steed beside mine,” ” 
Our blow be as one when we rush on the line; | 
Should one fall, one only, the other will try 

A step for his vengeance, another to die— i y 
On the neck of the fallen yield up his last breath, _ 

And the vow of their boyhood be cancelled by death 


But rather this evening as victors we’ll ride 

Over the field of our conquest, the place of our pride, 
With our ames on each lip, but named only as one— 
Tis the glory of either what each may have done. 


SELECT POETRY. 


THE FIRST AND THE LAST CAPTIVE. 


SHE sat in silence on the floor, 
Her raven hair unbound 

Spread her pale cheek and bosom o’er, 
And swept the very ground : 

Her eye was dim and downward cast, 
And now and then a sigh, 

Within her heart till then locked fast, 
Heaved deep and bitterly. 


It was a splendid palace-room, 
Around with tapestry spread, 

And, chasing back the twilight gloom, 
A Jamp its radiance shed ; 

Faintly it lit that pensive face, 
Where strong and still despair 

Had fixed its heavy darkening trace, 
Stiffening each feature fair. 


A pencil was within her hand, _, 
And carelessly it moved, - 
Scarce under her own will’s¢ 

Along the floor it roved; 
At length the letters, slow: é 
Stood like a wizard’s spell 
(Even yet they are not quite eff 

“Remember Isabelle !” 


She sat awhile, then started up, ' 
To her cheek rushed back the blood ; ~ 

She dashed away the silver cup 
Of wine that near-her stood ; 

She leant beside the window hi 
She grasped its iron bars; 

Whilst, pitying her, from the azure sky, 
Looked down the silent stars. 


It was in vain—her hands, too weak, 
Forced not those bars apart, 

And down she fell with one wild shriek, 
That seemed to burst her heart; 

Stillshe lay through the night hours mirk— 
They came at morning tide, 

And found that Death had done his work— 
So their first captive died. 


Years passed away—they brought again 
de captive to the tower ; 

Now many a dark and bloody stain 
Profaned the palace bower. 

The tapestry had fallen down, 
The golden lamp was quenched ; 

From the cornice rich the silver crown 
Of mimic flowers was wrenched. 


Their captive was an aged man, 
Grief on his forehead high, 

And on his lips, so thin and wan, 
Tales but of misery. P 

His love, so beautiful and young, 
Years gone, from him was torn, 

And he had withered, yet thus long 
His load of life had borne. 


They placed him in this prison strong— 
“Ay, be it so,” he cried ; 

*T care not—in yon heaven ere long 
T'll meet my murdered bride.” 

He cast his eyes to heaven, and then 
Down on the floor they fell, 

And he read, while thrilled each aged vein— 
“Remember Isabelle!” 


It was enongh—the nerves that held 
Through all thatlife’s decay, 

No longer by his pride compelled, 
Resigned at once their sway. 

He perished the last captive there; 
And still the peasants tell, 

At eve these words sound through the air—~ 
“Remember Isabelle!” 


NEW SONGS, 
THE PORTRAIT. 


Ah! let me look upon thy face, 
Fling back thy clustering hair ; 

It is a happiness to gaze 
On any thing so fair, 

iis such spring-morning loveliness— 

The blushing and the bright— 

Beneath whose sway, unconsciously, 
The heaviest heart grows light. 


The crimson flushing up the rose 
When some fresh wind has past, 
Parting the boughs—jnst such a hue 

Upon thy cheek is cast. 


Thy golden curls, where sunshine dwells 
As in a summer home ; 

The brow whose snow is pure and white 
As that of ocean foam. . 


For grief has thrown no shadow there, 
And worldliness no stain ; 

It is as only flowers could grow 
in such a charmed domain. 


I would thy fate were in my hands; 
Vd bid it but allow 

Thy future to be like thy past, 
And keep thee just as now 


ae 


Now on for the harvest that, darkens yon plain, 
We come back in honour, oi come not again, 


THE ABSENT. 


There is no music on the strings 
Of her neglected lute ; 
Her white hand wakes no more its chords—- 
Her bird-like voice is mute. 
She wreathes no flowers for her vase, 
No roses for her hair— 
She loiters in her favourite grove, 
But her heart is not there. 


The dancers gather in the hall— 
She is amid the band, 
With vacant smile and wandering glance 
For those who claim her hand, 
Her eyes fill with unbidden tears, 
Her cheek is pale with care— ~ 
Lonely amid the festival, 
For her heart is not there. 


She broods above her own dear’thoughts, 
As o’er her nest the dove; cS 

Memory and hope own but one dream-— 
Her first young dream of love. 

She hears a gallant trumpet soundy _ 2 
A banner sweeps the air ; 

She sees a knight lead on the charge, a 
And oh! her heart is there! 


THE DEPARTED. 


Set thy spur to thy steed, thy sail to the wind, 
You may leave the far vale and the mountain behind: 2 
Like the storm o’er the sonth in thy flight thou mayst be: 


i But where mayst thou fly from the memory of me? .« 


The struggle, the pleasure, the toil, and the strife, 
May fill up thy days with the hurry of life; 
Butnight cometh lonely o’er landand o’er sea, 
And in silence and shadow I still am with thee. 


y * 
: : : Res 
With no rose on my cheek, with no rose in my nal 2 


But cold as the love whose remembrance I bear, 
Breathing vows that are broken, and hopes that are fled, | 
A voice breaks thy slumber—the voice of the dead. . 


Let thy loveliest,slave lull thy sleep with herstrain— 
Ay, drain the red wine-cup—it all is in vain; 

From the haunt of thy midnight I wil] not depart, 
For thy guilt is tay power—my home is thy heart. 


MEMORY. 


A voice of gentle singing 
Went by upon the wind, 
And an echo sweet is ringing— 
The thought is left behind. 


°*Twas asong of other feelings 
That belonged to other days, 

Ere Imarked the stern revealings 
Of the curtaintime must raise. 


When my heart and step were lighter 
Than they’!] ever be again, 

And thedream of hope was brighter 
For I believed it then. 


That sweetsong was of gladness, 
Yet it has left with me 

A shadow oné half sadness, 
One half dear memory. 


Though the darkness of Nevetmber 
Around my heart be thrown, 

Yet how pleasant to remember 
The spring hours once its own! 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


National Portrait Gallery of Mustrious and Eminent Personages of 
the Nineteenth Century. With Memoirs by William Jerden, Esq. 
No. XII. King’s edition. London. Fisher, Son, and Co. 


Tue great success of this work has induced the publishers 
to issue a quarto edition, with proof impressions of the plates, 
distinguished by the name of “ the king’s edition’? We avail 
ourselves of the appearance of this thirteenth number to ex- 
tract from the memoir of Mr. Canning the following anecdotes, 
which we think cannot fail to be interesting to our readers. 

The first is in illustration of the statement that it was chiefly 
attributable to Mr. Canning’s persuasion that the princess of 
Wales was induced to quit England in 1813. 


“The writer of this article one day happened to wait at Gloucester 
Lodge while the princess of Wales had an interview with Mr. Can- 
ning; and on her retiring, was shewn into the room which her royal 
highness had left. He found Mr. Canning standing by the fire-place, 
very deeply affected; and after some matters of less consequence, 
the conversation’ turned on the then engrossing topic of the day. 
the course of this, to him so interesting scene, he accidentally leaned 
his arm upon the chimney-piece; when Mr, Canning Gwho was des- 
cribing the forlorn situation of her royal highness as she had just 
painted it to him) exclaimed with great emotion—‘Stop ! your sleeve 
is now wet with a princess’s tears.’ It was true—her royal highness 
had been weeping there over her deserted condition; and we believe 


+ 
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that within a few hours of thi tim, Mr. Canning, moved by her ais- 
tress, had applied for, and obtained, the frigate which bore her fro 
the English shore.” f ; 


The next relates to the appointment of Mr. Canning as 
* 


premier. rn 


“Tt can, alas, beno breach of etiquette or betrayed confidence no 
to record how powerfully Mr. Canning was affected by his majesty’s 
behaviour on this exciting occasion. On the succeeding day, when he 
described it to the writer, he was almost overcome by the emotions 
called up by the bare recollectionof the king’s goodness. They were 
alone in St. James’s; and the important subject oi the resignation of 
Mr. Canning’s late colleagues, the propositions for the choice of new 
members to the cabinet, the course of policy to be adopted on certain 
leading questions—had been considered in a manner worthy of the 
frank and manly natures of both the parties ; when his majesty, who 
had a while leaned upon the arm of the chair on which Mr. Canning 
sat, held out the royal sign of his entire confidence, and gave him his 
hand to kiss, accompanied by expressions so sincere and gratifying, 
that the deeply touched minister could only drop on his knee and im- 
press on it the silent oath of his utter devotedness and love. We 
could wish, if it were possible, to paint an historical picture of so“in 
teresting a scene, and one which onght never to_ be forgotten when 
the patriotic virtues of either the monarch or the subject are remem- 
bered.”” 


The last anecdote that we shall quote shows the amiable 
and benevolent feelings of Mr. Canning in a very striking 
point of view. 


“The writer was one day with him when either the newspapers or 
some private person gave an acconntof a woman with a family of 
children in mourning having watched the egress of Lord Sidmouth 
(then home secretary) from lis official residence, and thrown herself, 
bathed in tears, at his feet, while the children clung to his dress, and 
implored, in the most inelting tones, mercy for a husband anda father, 
who was under sentence of death, and about to be executed. The 
sentence, itappeared, was irrevocable, and the noble lord had literally 
to be torn from the despairing groupe. We well remember Mr. Can- 
ning’s observation—‘{ would not be in that situation, exposed to 
such an afiliction, for all the power and influence possessed by all the 
ministry.’ ” 


The Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck; a Romance. By the author of 
“Frankenstein.” Three volumes. London, 1830. Colburn and 


Bentley. 
Full of strange incident and mysterious interest, Perkin 
Warbeck, either as the last of the Plantagenet’s ill-fated race, 
Ise.as the most pleasing picturesque of impostors, led a 
lif mirably adapted for the novelist; and Mrs. Shelley, 
taking up the beliet that ue really was duke of Yorh, flings 
over her subject all the attraction belonging to the innocent 
and unfortunate. The story is so ill caleulated for extract, 


t must content ourselves by commending the good use 
our fair author has made of her materiel, which she has in- 
vested with the grace and excitement of her own poetical 


imagination. The character of Monia is a conception as ori- 
ginal as it is exquisite. 


The True Plan of a Living Temple ; or, Man considered in his proper |} 
e 


Relation to the ordinary Occupations and Pursuits of Life. By the 

author of the “Morning and Evening ‘acrifice,” &c. &e. Three 

volumes, 12mo. Edinburgh, 1830, Oliver and Boyd. London, Simp- 
* kin and Marshall. 


The author has acquired much popularity on religious sub- 
jects, which these volumes are well calculated to increase. 
They possess a good deal of enthusiasm, together with ra- 
tional piety ; and are eminently deserving of praise for their 
effort at dispersing those gloomy views which are entertained 
by certain sects, and which would convert this fair and natu- 
yal world into a dungeon fit only for hypocrites and ascetics. 
The notes and illustrations, which occupy nearly all the third 
volume, are particularly interesting. Literary Gazette. 
OE CET I EE ED 
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New Publications. —The press of this country teems with 
new publications, ‘That they are all of equal value will not be 
contended ; nay, it must be admitted, that as tares will spring 
up with the wheat, so many unprofitable and even noxious 
yolumes will, at times, be issued. It may, however, be asserted 
with confidence and pride, that the proportion of the latter is 
incomparably smaller than it has been at any former period. 
The taste of the public has evidently undergone a marked im- 
provement ; and, evén in the lighter departiwents of literature, 
seldom does a wholly useless, much more seldom an immoral 
composition, offend the judicious or anxious critic, A few ex- 
amples, drawn from various specimens on our table, will, in 
part, evince the truth of this statement. 


Prize Essay on Alcoholic and Narcotic Substances.— 
Professor Hitchcock is the author of this valuable and prac- 
tical document, and great is his merit for having accomplish- 
ed his undertaking in such a masterly and pertinent manner. 
No idle rhodomontade swells his sentences, to remind you of! 
a schoolboy’s declamation, or a furious bigot’s ravings ; no ex- 
aggeration starts up to disgust you with the overwrought zeal 
of blind enthusiasm or hypocritical cant. All is a plain un- 
varnished statement, such as is supported by the highest au- 
thorities of factand reason. Phiosophy is appealed to—pru- 
dence is invoked, and patriotism successfully roused to enlist 
jointly in luge and uncompromising hostility to the greatest 


< 
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|destroyer which ever yet assailed the intellect, or the heart, or 


the body of man. There is no distorted medium introduced 
to give undue force to existing objects; they are presented in 
their naked native outlines, and left to make their own im- 
pression, unassisted by external accessaries of embellishment 
or ampliffeation. And callous must be the sensibility and 
palsied the judgment of that reader who can withhold sensa- 
tion of horror at perusing the results here clearly stated for 
his inspection. It is indeed a fearful sign of the progress 
which the great foe to the health, the morals, and the under- 
standing of men has already made, to witness the too general 
apathy with which the records of his destructive triumphs are 
daily, nay hourly regarded. And that man who flies from a 
contemplation of the horrors presented by the spectacle of in- 
toxication, may tremble for himself! He is on the verge— 
another step, and he is gone for ever. Professor Hitchcock 
views the subject in every point from whith a knowledge of 
the past and present may be rendered subservi€nt to the im- 
provement of the future. He discusses the question asa man 
of science, as a moralist, as an economist, and as a lover of 
his species; and the same conclusion still reverts upon him, 
that total abstinence is the only safeguard. We hope that 
every father of a family, that every brother, and that every 
son, will attentively read this essay. It is full of instruction 
and improvement. 


Essays on the Public Charities of Philadelphia, §c. By 
M. Carey.—We have received from the truly benevolent 
author several hundred copies of a pamphlet bearing this title, 
and intended for gratuitous distribution. Its object is to. vin- 
dicate Se societies from the charge of encouraging 

and to place, in a strong light, before an enlightened 


idleness, 
public, the sufferings and oppression under which the greater 
part of the 
for a support for themselves and children. Is it not strange 
that this subject should fail to attract the attention it deserves ? 
Ifa mission to the Jews of Palestine or the coppered idolaters 
of Polynesia were Toceed how soon would the purses of the 
rich be opened, But our own native female, starving with 
her helpless children, calls aloud for relief, and there is none 
to help her! Those who are desirous of possessing them- 
selves of this invaluable pamphlet, may obtain a copy gratis, 
by applying at this office. ~ 


The Journal of Law.—This is the title of a new periodical 
commenced at Philadelphia by an association. of the members 
of the bar. It is published semi-monthly, and promises to be 
eminently useful in diffusing uniformity of knowledge among 
legal gentlemen in the different states. 


The American Lancet.—The Medical Inquirer has changed 
its former modest appellation for this more piquant and threat- 
ening title. We have not heard however of its having drawn 
blood yet. The first intimation we have of its sanguinary 
effects shall be duly noticed. 


The Arts.—The displays of genius and the progress of im- 
provements in the numberless valuable arts which every where 
minister to our daily comforts, not less than to our fame and 
reputation as a people, affording as they do an animating 
theme of gratifying and instructive comment, are yet too little 
heeded by our statesmen and lawgivers. Even splendid ex- 
hibitions of skill, sach as would have been deemed honourable 
had they been produced in those foreign workshops which 
cqmmand the united ingenuity and experience of the ablest 
ee. have in many instances received no more than a pass- 
ing notice. These things show at once the difficulty of sub- 
duing our prejudices, and the injurious ascendency which has 
been so long waintained among us by Europeans. 

It would be impossible to go into an enumeration of only a 
small | portion of the numerous fabrics and specimens of the 
handycrafts, most of which are of the more useful kind; 
though many could be named of exquisite workmanship, de- 
signed merely for ornament. Our object in adverting to sub- 
jects in which are involved the glory, honour, and. real inde- 
pendence of our country, is to point the attention of our 
readers to an article which falls more particularly within our 
province, that of paper. This article, now produced in sur- 
prising quantities, and in astate of perfection which has call- 
ed forth our highest admiration, and the unqualified commen- 
dations of competent judges throughout the Union, seems to 
have sprung into existence almost without experiment or pre- 
concert. The art itself is of the highest importance, since 
neither public events nor private transactions could be known 
or recorded without it. From the infant who studies the form 
of letters, and through every class of society till we reach the 
exalted statesman, and jurist, and the accomplished scholar, 


all have an immediate and deep concern in whatever relates 
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nales labour, who depend on their own industry. 
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y be the re- 
finement of his taste, or however fastidious he may be in his 


to the production of paper. And it is exceedingly gratifyin 
to know, that no individual, however great ae 


notions, can fail to be suited. From the ample and magnifi- 
cent sheet of elephant or columbian drawing, through the 
nameless grades and forms down to the delicate note paper, 
not larger than a lady’s hand, richly perfumed and splendidly 
gilt and embellished, nothing is now wanting to complete the 
variety. 

In addition to the strong recommendation which has been 
imparted to this valuable commodity, by the introduction of 
the most agreeable perfume in letter and note paper, the differ- _ 
ent samples now offered for sale exhibit all the variegated and 
charming colours of the rainbow, and are put up either in 


lreams, half reams, or quarter reams, in a way at once the 


most tasteful and fanciful. Wove or laid, plain or hot-press- 
ed, gilt, silvered, or mourning edged; white, cream, straw, (a 
light yellow) pink, skyblue, pale blue, with all the intervening 
shades, are at the coramand of the purchaser, and in parcels 
adapted to every convenience. ; 

Our country has abundant cause to be proud of such im- 
provements. Nor can it be necessary to say that alli this is 
the effect of a praiseworthy spirit of enterprise and perseve- 
rance, combined with ample means, deep ingenuity, and pro- 
found skill, and to an extent that could scarcely have been 
anticipated. How can stronger claims to reward and encour- 
agement be presented to an intelligent community? And 
what man will have the hardihood to decla t with such 
indisputable facts before his eyes we ought still to be tributary 
to Europeans for an article of such prime necessity? A com- 
inentary of this kind is worth a thousand idle speculations. 


The Battery and Castle Garden.—Those who, like our- 
selves, are doomed to toil and moil in this pent up city, despite 
the hot weather and the alluring invitation of advertisements 
for excursions, have yet a source of consolation, and a refuge 
from despair, well worthy of praise and of general application. 
They have a promenade—of which the like may not be seen 
in other populous towns in this or the other aia 
They have the Battery, with its bowers and well gravelled 
walks, its beautiful prospects of land and water, of distant 
hills and cultivated vales, of castellated isles and romantic 
villas, of numerous vessels sailing to and fro, some bound, with 
broken and doubting hearts, on distant feartul voyages across 
the waste of waters; others returning, freighted with heavy 
cargoes and lightened spirits, to their native shore. here too 
in the silence, the ear may listen to the notes of martial drum 
and fife from each insulated fortalice, om fancy strain its crea- 
tive powers to catch the sound which Knickerbocker so well 
describes, of the merry-making sable gentry of Communipaw, 
and hold communion with the days of old. Wor need the 
senses suffer or the limbs undergo fatigue in the open air, 
The garden opens its portals, and lowers its moated bridge to 
receive the welcome visitor ; and many are the charms which 
await his presence within its once warlike walls. Music— 
song—flowers—exquisite refreshments, and the cool breezes 
of evening, wooed there as to an air tower, when nota breath 
stirs the atmosphere elsewhere—all these and more invite to 
a walk and a seat in this enchanting spot. 


Castle Building.—However subversive this practice may 
be to a sober regulation of our lives, yet there is something 
imexpressibly fascinating in its indulgence, which none but 
your real castle-builder is capable of appreciating. How de- 
lightful is the feeling that with one wave of fancy’s magic 
wand, riches, honours, happiness, and every good “that flesh 
is heir to” court your possession ! How consolatory to the un- 
fortunate wight who is 

““Not worth a ducat,” 

to be enabled to create a fancied bank for himself, in which 
thousands are deposited at his credit; and who, inhabiting an 
attic, elevated far in the airy regions, in which he most delights 
to revel, can transformthe miserable tenement into a sumptu- 
tuous palace, with all its gay appurtenances, and people it with 
beings exactly suited to his own fastidious taste. Rest assured, 
ye overgrown capitalists, that the actual possession of your 
enormous wealth does not convey so much real satisfaction as 
the enjoyment of this ideal bliss affords to the poor castle- 
builder, while he indulges in his harmless reveries. To speak 
a sober truth, the possession ofthis faculty furnishes to many, 
whom fortune sports her malice on, the only consolation they 
experience under the miseries to which they are subjected. 


Weekly report of deaths——The mortality of last week, 
especially among infants, was very great, There was the 
unusual number of two hundred and four deaths, of which 
one hundred and six were of children under two years old! 
Eleven persons died from drinking cold water. 


lie, There 


CONTRASTS, 


Way should the freeborn spirit, like a pearl 
In ocean’s caverns hid, for ever lie 
Immured mid glooms of blighting ignorance? 
It has all faculties for light, all power 
To hurl its circling chains away, all right 
To glory in its favoured birth, and call 
Ethereal essences its kin, Yet sleeps it on 
Through its dull life of torpitude, enerved, 
Till on its vision breaks the kindly beams 
Of intellectual light. Thrice blest the few, 
The passing few, on whiom that radiance falls ! 
Whate’er thei lot, or poverty, or pain, 
The world’s base envy, or its baser scorn, 
They are not wretched all, for known to them 
The sacred bowers where happiness retires 
To hold her court, and shower her bounteous gifts. 
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Lo, now the rustic to his toil goes forth 
Sullen and sad, while ’neath his reckless foot 
The blooms of surnmer die, the forest oak 
Low bows its head, and in his strain uncouth 


The song of birds is drowned. 


The son of science to his labour hies, 

Whom stern subduing poverty compels 

To wring his pittance from the stubborn clod. 
The light of joy is on his open brow, 

Though there the hand of toil has chronicled 
The busy years in many a furrowed line. 
The woodland bird, within his native bower, 
Hath not a sprightlier air nor freer note, 
Than he whom science for his rural task 


Girds with a double strength. 


That gems his pathway to the harvest field, 
Fears not his frequent tread, but sweetly smiles 
To catch one passing glance of his kind eye. 
He has a sense for every charm around, 

And while the sickle or the scythe he wields, 


Mer-ri-ly, mer-ri-ly, shall I live now, 
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Un-der the blos-som that hangs on the bough, 


The mind is active in her secret cell 
To note down each perception as it springs. 
From the deep glens comes up the livelong day _ 
His care- dispelling song, which echo loves, 
In her wild haunts, to warble o’er and o’er, 
' Till every grove is eloquent with joy. 
On the lone hills he is not all alone, 
For there to him is sweet society 
With birds and bubbling waters, and the sweep 
Of harvests bending to the passing breeze ; 
And when the tempest spreads its banner folds 
In darkness o’er the heavens, to him the voice _ 
Of winds, and waves, and dying thunders speaks. P. 
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WOLUME VIII. 


ELEGIAC STANZAS. 
BY IANTHE, 


Tuov hast left us, and for ever: 
The light of those sweet eyes 
Will beam upon us never 
Till we meet above the skies, 
Life’s sunshine was around thee; _ 
The world looked glad and bright ; 
And the ties of love that bound thee, 
Might have cheeked thy spirit’s flight. 
But the bonds that earth entwineth 
Are all too weak to stay, 
When the far-off heaven shineth, 
The spirit’s upward way. 


Thou hast left us, and for ever : 
Thy smile of quiet mirth, 
Thy low sweet voice shall never 
Sooth our aching hearts on earth: 
The joys thy presence cherished, 
Like morning dreams have fled Fad 
And many a fair hope perished 
Upon thy narrow bed. 
For the love that we have borne thee 
Thy loss we needs must weep ; 
Yet even while we mourn thee, 
We envy thee thy sleep. ‘ 
nl 
VIEWS IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 


PARK ROW. 
“Behold the pictwre——is it like ?? 

’ Tr is presumable that few readers are aware of the labour 
and difficulties attending our researches for facts connected 
with the subjects of the engravings which occasionally em- 
bellish the Mirror. Not only the dusty records of both ‘church 
and state,” for nearly two centuries, are to be carefully ex- 
amined, but also huge unwieldy folios of newspapers of more 
modern dates, together with old magazines and other anti- 
quated periodicals, whose moullering skeletons have partially. 
survived the period of their ephemeral existence. In the chaste 
and classic language of the immortal ‘Knickerbocker, “we 
have long beheld with great solicitude the early history of this 
venerable and ancient city, gradually slipping from our grasp, 
trembling on the lips of narrative old age, and, day by day, 
dropping piecemeal into the tomb.” We are labouring to pre- 
serve some relics for the use and benefit of posterity. 

Not only are the features of this city continually changing, 
but even its local appellations are constantly disappearing from 
the map. Where are now the streets which were once de- 
signated by terms of royalty, such as King, Queen, Crown, 
Princess, Duke, &c.? Where are Smith-street, Kip-street, || 
Golden-hill, Partition and Fair streets? Where is Old Wind-} 
till-lane, and many other celebrated localities familiar to our 
forefathers? Gone—vanished—and, in many instances their 
former situations are as much involved in doubt and 
mystery as is the much disputed site of ancient Troy. The 
genius of improvement still stalks on with giant strides, and 
a future generation may be as much puzzled to ascertain the 
precise spots on which the Jail and Bridewell are now stand- 
ing, as are some of the present inhabitants in providing ways 
and means for their speedy removal. Even Park-row itself 
may one day “cease to be,” and the ve.dant promenade in its 
front be extended over the ground now occupied by thitkstately 
edifices represented in the picture. Magnificent elms and| 
butternuts, of nature’s own manger may hereafter dis- 
place the present canvass groves with which the hand of art 
has embellished the temple of the muses, while its pit and 
stage shall be “floored over,” not with deal boards for the 
dancers at a thousand-dollar masquerade, but with gravelled 
walks and triangular plots of clover, for the better accommo- 
dation of truant urchins who pitch coppers and play at mar- 
bles. But, whatever mutations await this great thoroughfare 
of the city, we have taken care to secure its portrait, graven 
with a pen of steel on imperishable copper! so that posterity 
may “compare notes,” and marvel at the simplicity of their 

stors. 

he street which is now denominated “ Park-row,” was 
once a rough country road, the only one which led from the 
city to any other part of Manhattan Island. It was then 
called “ The High Road to Boston ;? and when the adventu- 

_ rous traveller, whom business or pleasure called to the more 
5 eastern settlements, had left the noise and bustle of the town 


far behind him, his way lay over a small rustic bridge, which 
| crossed a sluggish stream of water, near the present junction 


|/mentioned stood on the present site of Tammany-hall, another 


jing of Beekman-street, Ann-street, and Theatre-alley ; and 
the whole is, of course, now crowded with buildings. 
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of Chatham and Roosevelt streets. This water-course con- 
nected Swamp-meadow on the ‘east: with the Freshwater-pond 
in the centre, since known as the Collect. 

On a moonless evening this was doubtless a dark, dreary, 
lose comfortless road, with only three houses (if we ex- 
cept a windmill, which then occupied the present site of 
Blanchard’s Amphitheatre) in the whole distance from the 
suburbs of the city to the bridge before mentioned, and per- 
haps half a mile further. There were, indeed, a few buildings 
in Kip-street, (now Nassau,) south of the Vineyard, as the 
present site of the Brick Meeting church-yard was then called. 
But these were situated at some distance from the “ High 
Road ;” one of them standing on the spot now occupied by the 
American Tract-house, and another on the opposite corner of 
George-street (now Spruce.) One of the three houses before 


nearly opposite our present Tryon-row, and the third where 
the new marble building is now being’ erected for the Ame- 
rican Museum, corner of Ann-street—or more correctly, be- 
tween that edifice and the Chemical Bank. 

By a reference to Lyne’s map, published in 1729, it will | be 
seen that little improvement had been made in this quarter 
down to that period. Broadway then extended from the Bat- 
tery, or rather Fort George, to the spot now occupied by St. 
Paul’s church, where the ‘“‘ High Road to Boston” commenced, 
shooting off in an easterly direction, and leaving a long un- 
seemly ropewalk on the left, in the line of Broadway, extend- 
ing from Barclay to Murray street.. The present Park was 
then a wild common, and all that region west of Broadway, 
between Courtlandt and Duane streets, extending to the Hud- 
son, was called King’s Farm. Near,the spot where Warren 
and Greenwich streets now intersect each other, was a house 
of refreshment, with a garden and bowling-green; but no 
road Jed to that part of the island. The spot now occupied 
by the ‘ Mineral Fountain” of Jacob-street was then the cen- 
tre of Beekman’s Swamp, where wild pigeons and blackber- 
ries could be taken in abundance. 


At the period alluded to, neither Beekman nor Ann street 
extended west of Kip or Nassau street; so that the latter, to- 
gether with Fair-street and the Boston-road, formed three 
sides of a triangular field, on which no building was erected, 
except the one in Broadway before mentioned. It was a field 
in the country ; as properly out of town as the present junction 
of Broadway and the Bowery, the apex of the triangle form- 
ing the junction of Kip-street and the Boston-road. 

_ The spot of ground which we have thus attempted to de- 
scribe. has since been cut up into smaller sections by the open- 


That 
side of the triangle formed by the Boston-road is covered with 
houses, a view of which embellishes our present number; 
and, in consequence of its proximity to our judicial prome- 
nade, is known by the appellation of Park-row. 


The view here presented is taken from a position in Broad- 
way, near the head of Vesey-street, looking eastwardly along 
he south side of the Park. A small portion of the iron rail- 
g which encloses this beautiful lawn is seen on the left, to- 
ether with a section of one of the four marble columns which 
support the iron gates at the south-west entrance, through 
which a lady and little boy are supposed to have just emerged 
from the Park. 'These columns were erected in 1821, when|| 
the imported iron railing was also put up, causing much 
tronical railing against our sapient corporation for giving 


bers-street on the north-east, and Park-row on the south. At 
the period of the revolution, as before stated, it was an 
common, denominated “ The Fields,” in which was the E 
of Correction, or Bridewell, and the New Jail, as it was then 
called, although it was nearly twenty years of age, having 
been erected in 1758, twenty-four years subsequent to the in- 
stitution of the House of Correction. Several years after the 
extension of Broadway, : and the laying out of Chambers-street, 

(the precise date we have not been able toascertain, ) the Park 
was enclosed with a wooden pa fence, hich continually suf- 
fered from juvenile depredators; é as the light pales, or narrow 
strips of boards, which formed the fence, were found very con- 
venient by the lawless urchins in the construction of bats and 
other impliments t sed in their gymnastic exercises. In 1794, 

an extensive edifice of brick was erected on the north-east side 
of the triangle, facing Chambers-street, for the purpose of a 
City Almshouse. This building, which is two hundred and 
sixty feet in length, and three stories in height, exclusive of 
the basement, with a wing at each extremity, was appropri- 
ated to the purposes for which it was erected, until the com- 
pletion of the New Almshouse at Bellevue, ae the spring of 
1816, when the paupers were forthwith removed to that com- 
modious building. The former building was then repaired, 
and called the ‘‘ New-York Institute,” and has since been oc- 
cupied by the American Museum, the Academy of Fine Arts, 
the Historical Society, and several other similar societies. This 
section of the Park was then enclosed with an iron railing, of 
domestic manufacture, extending from the Bridewell to the 

corner of Chambers-street, and from thence, to the |west wing 

of the Institution. 

Previous to these improvements, however, the new City- 
hall had been erected between the Bridewell and the Debtor’s 
Jail. This edifice, which has formed the subject ‘of a: for- 
mer engraving, was commenced in 1803, and finished in 
1812, being nine years in building, and costing five hundred 
thousand dollars ! - Historians inform us that the magnificent 
temple of Solomon was completed in seven years from << 
commencement ; but then it should be remembered that there 
was no board of aldermen at Jerusalem to impede the progress 
of the work, and that we had few Solomons in our New-York 
common council when the City-hall was projected at the esti- 
matéd cost of two hundred and forty thousand dollars. 

As our readers have already been furnished with a descrip- 
tion of the City-hall, with the exception of an elevation of the 
steeple, a re-formed Justice, and an illuminated clock which és 
to be, we shall now proceed to notice a few of the objects 
which actually appear in the picture; our previous remarks 
referring solely to such as are not seen, being concealed by the 
left hand margin of the engraving. The reader is doubtless 
aware that all the foregoing sage observations have been 
elicited by a few feet of iron railing, a butternut tree, and 
half a section of a marble post! 

On the south side of the Park, outside of the flagged foot- 
path, is the principal stand for the hackney-coaches; and, in 
looking at the picture, we really feel glad for the dandy and 
his fair companion, who have just escaped the cruel ordeal of 
impertinent importunity, which every one must undergo who 
has the temerity to pass that way. Their last persecutor is. 
the fellow seated on the box of the foremost carriage, a com- 
pliance with the law which very few of them will imitate. 
His face is turned towards the exquisite, with a sardonic grin, 
which seems to say, ‘‘ You are no gentleman, bad luck to ye, 
or ye’d give the famale a sate in my carriage. No lady ever 
walks out in'my country, unless she rides in a coach.” The 
gigantic driver of the next hack, however, appears to have 


better fortune, and ten to one-the two youngsters with whom 


John Bull so profitable a job, when it could have been done so he is chaffering will pay double the legal fare for the contem- 


much cheaper and better by our own native artists at home 
But let that pass. In the centre of one of these marble co-| 


lated excursion. 
_ Exactly over the top of the second carriage in ‘ae picture 


lumns, or gate-posts, i is a large cavity, in which is ‘deposited all appears the upper story of Tammany-hall, with its white- 


dered, containing many specimens of the coins, arts, and lite- 
rature of the day, On this occasion our worthy friend, Dr. 
Samuel L. Mitchill made, as usual, a scientific and highly in- 
teresting speech. Each of these pillars has since been sur- 
mounted with a Turkish cannon ball, made of Asiatic mar- 
ble, which were brought from the Mediterranean, and pre- 
sented to the corporation by Commodore Decatur. 


The Park itself is a triangular lawn, comprising about eleven 
acres. It is bounded by Broadway on the cots Cham- 


capacious tin box, of cylindrical form, tightly sealed and sol-|| washed front, reminding us of “an old acquaintance witha new 


face,” while the driver and horses of the first carriage, with the 
aid of a friendly tree, have saved the artist the trouble of glazing 
some half dozen windows inthe west wall of the Brick Meet- 
ing; which, whether visible or not, actually stands behind 
that very tree, Its elegant spire is sufficiently conspicuous 
over the roof-tree of Professor Chilton’s four-story domicil ; 
and it is but civil to add, that this gentleman is an operative 
chemist and druggist of no ordinary celebrity. ‘Turner’s 

grocery, at the corner of Beekman-street, being a little shan- 


ty 


‘ 


4 


tee, not much larger than the body of a hackney coach, is 
totally concealed by the heads of the horses before mentioned ; 
a very convenient screen by the by, to prevent our witnessing 


_ any accidental violation of the constitution and by-laws of the 


temperance socictys+* % * % 

The narrow, dark-looking; three-story building on theright 
of Chilton’s, is occupied by Mr. Walsworth, who keeps the 
* Chatham Hotel.” On the right of this is a house of enter- 
tainment called “Bachelor’s Hall,” under the direction of 
Welcom D. Niles. The next is Morse’s “ City Coffee House.” 
On the right of Morse’s is a low, two-story building, half of 
which is occupied by Thomas Lewis, boot and shoe-maker, 
and the other half by James Sweeny. Then comes the lofty 
four-story‘ Theatre Hotel,” now conducted by Mr. Water- 
bury. The next building in order is the “ Park Theatre,” 
with a description of which we shall close this article. On 
the right of the theatre, as respects the position of the artist, 
is an elegant hotel, originally established by Isaac Delainatre, 
and now conducted by James Holt, called the “Sock and 
Buskin House.” Next is the apothecary-store of Messrs. 
Place & Souillard, adjoining which is the porter-house of M. 
& E. Cronly. A small section of Ira Clark’s establishment 
terminates the picture on the right, where a fine load of hickory 
is just making its exit, destined no doubt, for some house-keep- 
er in Ann-street. 

Thirty human figures, besides one dog and several horses, 
impart much expression and animation to this interesting 
scene ; and we think that our readers will agree with us, when 
we add, that the whole reflects no inconsiderable credit on the 
two artists, Messrs. Burton and Smith. 

The most prominent edifice in the cluster, of which we have 
thus attempted a brief and imperfect description isthe “ Park 
Theatre,” sometimes called the “Old Drury of America.” 
Although there is nothing imposing or prepossessing in the 
external aspect of this establishment, there are still many in- 
teresting particulars connected with its history, which are not 
unworthy the attention of the curious reader. We shall, there- 
fore, confine ourselves to a few facts relating to this subject. 

It is now nearly a century since the first attempt at dra- 
matic performance was made in this city. An old maiden- 
lady of our acquaintance, who at this moment enjoys good 
health and the full possession of all ber mental and physical 
faculties, recollects witnessing or hearing of some perform- 

~guices of vhis fiescription previous to the establishment of a 
segulaz theatre in 1750. A large store somewhere in the 
vicinity of Old-slip was appropriated to this purpose ; and her 
irapression is, that the whole was conducted in a rude, unpo- 
lished style, unworthy the patronage of refined society. We 
presume that these reminiscences of the good old lady refer to 
the fact mentioned by Mr. Noah, in an article on the subject 
which he published in 1821. He says: “the earliest thea- 
trical performances in the recollection of the oldest inhabitants, 
were in a store on Cruger’s wharf, neay Old-slip, by a compa- 
ny of Thespians, composed of “ choice spirits” of a certain 
order. They were roystering young men, full of tricks and 
mischief, who used to play cricket in the Fields, and who 
spent their nights at the boat-house in Broad.street, near 
where the United States’ public stores now stand.” It is pro- 
bable that no one member of this company ever immortalized 
himself by his histrionic talents, as none of their names have 
been handed down to the present generation, 


About the year 1750, the first regular theatre was built in 
New-York. ‘It was‘a stone building in the rear of the Dutch 
church in Nassau-street, near Maiden lane.” We recollect a 
church in Nassau-street, called the ‘German Calvinistic Re- 

Weomed,” which has since been altered and devoted to secular 
employments, and is now occupied as a glass and crockery 
store by George Dummer & Co. The first theatre, then, must 
have stood in the rear of this building ; but whether the en- 
trance was from John-street or Maiden lane, we are not 
informed. The managei’s mame was Hallam, and he had a 
tolerable good company, recruited from the provincial thea- 
tres of England. In this theatre, our informant says, the 
sterling English tragedies and comedies were performed. 


_ After a time, however, Hallam received such flattering invita- 


tions from Jamaica, that he was induced to take his company 
thither, and the theatre was pulled down, 

The next theatrical establishment mentioned in the annals 
of this city, was in Beekman-street, a few doors below Nas- 
sau-street, about the year 1770. This was a wooden building 
in poor condition, with paper scenery and a wretched»ward- 
vobe, under the management of one Miller. It was finally 
destroyed by some political mob in the year 1774. 

Of the state of the drama in New-York during the revolu- 
tionary war, while the British had possession of the city, we 


possess little or no information. A commodious theatre, we 
are told, was erected in John-street, where the British officers 
got up an amateur company, and performed the popular dra- 
mas of the day, together with some original satirical pieces 
from the pen of General Burgoyne. After the evacuation of 
the city by the British, which took place in 1783, the John- 
street theatre was opened by aregular company, who met with 
considerable encouragement. In the hard winter of 1785, the 
manager offered part of the proceeds of one night, one hundred 


pounds, to the common council for the relief of the distressed ||" 


poor. The donation was declined, however, on the ground, 
that theatrical exhibitions had an immoral tendency. This 
theatre was destroyed by fire in 1795. : 

About the year 1797, a number of gentlemen united by 
subscription in the purchase of a lot, and commenced a new 
theatre fronting the Park, between Ann and Beekman streets. 
In this enterprise a considerable sum of money was expended, 
when, from embarrassments, mortgages, &c., it finally came 
intothe hands of Messrs. Beekman and Astor, who completed 
the building and furnished it with every requisite appendage. 
It was opened for public performance in 1798, under the ma- 
nagement of the celebrated Hodgkinson, formerly of the John- 
street theatre, with a most excellent company. After the death 
of this truly great actor, the establishment was successively 
under the management of Dunlap, Cooper, Price, and finally 
of Simpson. 

On the twenty-fifth of May, 1820, the Park theatre was 
discovered to be on fire, and such was the rapidity of the con- 
flagration, that scarcely an article was saved, and in a short 
time nothing remained but the bare and empty walls. 

Previous to this disaster, a large wooden circus, which then 
stood in Anthony-street, on the spot now occupied by Christ 
church, had been fitted up for a summer theatre, by the Park 
managers. On the destruction of the Park establishment, the 
house in Anthony-street was opened for the remainder of the 
season, and was generally well attended, It was on this stage 
that Kean first presented himself to an American audience. 

Months rolled on before any thing was done towards re- 
building the Park theatre. At length, however, the proprie- 
tors, Messrs. Beekman and Astor, embarked once more in the 
experiment; and as they possessed a golden talisman which 
could almost rival the lamp of Aladdin, in the performance of 
wonders, they found no difficulty in raising a new phoenix 
from the ashes of the old. ‘The house was finished in August, 
1821, and opened on the first Monday of September. 

A particular and technical description of the Park theatre, 
at this late day, cannot be deemed necessary. “Its attrac- 
tions are all within.” Its exterior is before the reader; a 
plain, unsightly, “ shabby-looking affair,” lighting a blush in 
the cheek of every citizen who is called upon to act as cicerone 
toa stranger. The front, such as it is, measures eighty feet 
in width, and fifty feet in height. The building is one hun- 
dred and sixty feet deep; comprising three complete circles of 
boxes, two side tiers, a spacious gallery, and commodious pit. 

With an enterprising manager and a good stock company, 
the Park theatre is always well attended; but while the pro- 
prietors continue to exact from the lessees such an exorbitant 
rent (sixteen thousand dollars per annum !) it is impossible for 
the establishment to prosper. 

In conclusion, we are constrained to say that the present 
external appearance of the Park theatre is a disgrace to the 
city. Did the owners of the edifice possess one spark of that 
public spirit which renovates and beautifies every thing around 
them, they would cheerfully spare a few dollars from their 
hoarded willions for the embellishment of an establishment 
which has always been to them an unfailing fund of wealth. 
It is almost incredible that men, who have made immense for- 
tunes among us, and who exact such an exorbitant, not to say 
iniquitous rent, for little more than the bare walls of a plas- 
tered barn, should refuse to appropriate a small portion of that | 
revenue to such improvements as are absolutely necessary to 
inpart some degree of respectability to the establishment, and 
which are so loudly called for by those who support it. 

Had it not been for the indefatigable exertions and manly 
enterprise of the lessee, the Park theatre must long since have 
gone toruin. And what has been the reward of Mr. Simp- 
son’s labours? A regular and constant increase of rent for 
every improvement which his genius and liberality have cre- 
ated. Under such circumstances it ought not, it cannot be 
expected that he will incur the expense of embellishing the 
exterior of the building. He has enough to do, and more than 
enough to suffer in creating properties for the interior. 

It is an ungracious task to be compelled to make these re- 


||silent on the subject at the present time. It must be confess- 


marks, but a sense of public duty will not permit us to remain 


ed, however, that our views are not totally free from. selfis 


ness; for had the front of the theatre possessed any degree of 
architectural beauty, in the same ratio would the engraving 
have been more worthy the public attention ; asit is, the only 
thing we can offer in its favour is fidelity of design and felicity | 
of execution. ql 


THE FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC, ; , 

Tuar music has made rapid strides in America, is evident 
to the most uninterested and casual observer ; but that it re> 
ceives the encouragement necessary to make it thrive in all 
the refined luxuriance of which it is capable, I am not pre- 
pared to admit. America is still far behind Europe in that — 
respect. No establishment bas done so much for the im- 
provement of the art as the Park theatre under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Simpson. ‘The strength of his chorus; the excel- 
lence of his band; the engagements made with the first-rate 
‘artists he has from time to time assembled; the classical and 
delightful music he has given, and continues to give; the 
operas successfully brought out, and which have been unat- 
tempted, or failed in the hands of every other manager in the 
United States; the enormous expenses incurred in such a 
cause, altogether form a debtor and creditor account of no 
mean amount between Mr. Simpson and the public, the balance 
of which is very much in that*gentleman’s favour. In a late 
number of the Mirror, an allusion was made to the production 
of Weber’s Oberon, and its cold reception, The music of this 
splendid opera is not even published in this country, and only 
known as having been performed twice or thrice in this city ! 
When the fashionable world, as certain individuals term them- 
selves, clamour for places at the box-office, on the first ap- 
pearance of some Italian with a long name and a vowel at the 
end of it, or crowd to hear bad French singing, how strange 
and ridiculous does it appear, and what can be their motive ? ~ 
Certainly not the love of good music. I believe that it must 
be summed up and explained in that one vulgar, non-descript, 
merit-opposing word—fashion. In every country, the inno- 
vations of this curious monster are productive of contemptible 
effects, and in no country more so than in England; but al- 
though, in London, until Fanny Kemble somewhat resuscitated 
the drama, it was not fashionable to appear at theatres except 


jin private boxes, yet, on the production of Oberou, the fash- 


ionable and musical world were not only the chief support of 
the opera, but actually we find all the names of persons dis- 
tinguished by rank and talent recorded in the newspapers as 
having attended the last rehearsal. The sale of the music 
likewise was very general. Much has been said in palliation 
of the neglect sustained by this opera in New-York, got up 
as it was with care and attention, and executed admirably, 
The music has been accused of being very difficult, and not 
pleasing ; and one most respectable editor actually said it was 
more incomprehensible to him than Greek. I was not asto- 
nished at the gentleman being no Grecian; but I thought 


within myself that it was strange he had no ear. Weber, 
when engaged to write an opera by the managers of Covent 
Garden, selected the subject of Wieland’s poem called Oberon. 
Mr. Planché, who was employed to write the drama, concludes 
his preface in the following modest. manner: 

“ At the Baron Von Weber’s desire, the task has been again 
attempted; and I am indebted principally to Mr. Sotheby’s 
elegant version for the plot of the picce; but the demerits of 
the dialogue and lyrical portions must be visited on my head : 
they are presented to the public but as the fragile threads on 
which a great composer has ventured to string his valuable 
pearls ; and fully conscious of the influence that thought has 
had Bry exertions, I feel that even as regards these threads, 


‘If aught like praise to me belong, 
‘With him I must divide it, 

‘Pm not the rose, says the Persian song, 
‘But I have dwelt beside it.’ ” 


Five of these beautiful ‘ pearls,” with the highly poetic 
“threads” on which they are strung, I have, by permission, 
selected from the Park score, and now offer to the worthy 
editor of the New-York Mirror. The public will then be 
enabled fairly to judge, whether they ought or ought not te 
be better acquainted with the work. B: 


Nore,—We acknowledge with pleasure the receipt of the five 6x- 

uisite songs alluded to above, as sung by Mr. Horn, Mrs. Austin, 
tirs, Sharpe, Miss Pearson, &c. We feel happy in -offering to our 
readers compositions from such an unqnestionable source, and self- 
complacency mingled with regret, that we are the first to publish them, 
surely, this is a stigma on the professional teachers of musi¢ in 
city, whose duty it is to make their scholars acquainted with the most 
classical works. Hada proper demiand been made by these indivi- 
viduals for a supply of music of this description, th venders would 
have beenready enough to meet the demands of the market. Wehave 
selected for the present number, the Vision Song, as sung by Rem 
who appears to Sir Huron of Bourdeaux, in a dream.—Ed. VW. Y, Mir. 
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THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 
CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 

‘Tue curtain descended for the last time this summer on 
‘Fuesday ; the entertainments of the evening being for the be- 
nefit of Mr. Simpson. Mrs. Austin appeared in the character o 
Polly, in the Beggar’s Opera, and the first act of the Brigand 
was added. 

The season altogether has been a successful one, and the 
manager has catered well forthe public. In tragedy, we haye 
had Forrest and Booth. In comedy, many fine old plays and 
good farces, effectively acted by an excellent stock company. 
‘The tragedians have occasionally been aided by Mrs. Barnes; 
the comedians by Miss Kelly. Several new comedies have 
been successtully brought out here, which in London are de- 
seribed as farces, in the play-bills. Their growth into comedies, 
we presume, is to be attributed to travelling. 

Mrs. Austin has been exceedingly well supported in 
several new operas. Miss Laponte made a debut ina kind 
of Italian opera, with a set of strange looking people, the re- 
fuse of Garcia’s troupe, who were no support at all. Miss 
George has appeared in English opera; and Miss C. Fisher 
has played her usual round of characters. Mr. Hackett, who 
stands alone in his representation of yankee peculianties, has 
enacted a variety of new extravaganzas with success; and in 
Rip Van Winkle he has proved himself an excellent Dutch- 
man. ‘The last piece which he got up was the only failure ; 
that, and the “ fox-skin story” which it contains, are too bad 
to laugh at. A number of very successful melo-dramas have 
been brought out, together with a few execrable ones. By 
the by, there is a glee or chorus called “ Mynheer Vandunck,” 
which, with ‘ Brother Sons of Jove,” finds its way into every 
melo-drama. Now as these tunes are the glory and pride of 
the Park chorus singers, be it known to the manager, that 
in every garden in New-York and Brooklyn, they are 
nightly advertised and chanted by divisions of these indefa- 
tigable men ; nay, armed with such weapons, they even make 
predatory attacks upon New-Jersey. The consequence is, 
that another standing chorus must be arranged for new melo- 
dramas next season, for the above mentioned well-worn tunes 
will be detected from gallery to pit. For ourselves, in the 
feat of the day we often reflect on the cool of the evening 
and the joys of a cigar in the open air; and invariably, by 
association, we whistle ““Mynheer Vandunck,” and we feel 
positive that next season we shall never witness Masaniello, 
nor the Knights of the Cross, nor many other melo-dramas, 
without recollecting the delights of “ice creams that are past,” 
‘pleasing but mournful to the soul.” 


Since the second or summer season commenced, this island 


has been frightened from its propriety by swarms of aspirants ¢ 


to Thespian honours. Three gentlemen, with rural names, 
Field, Thorn, and Fountain, a whole landscape in themselves, 
have been nightly budding and spouting for their own amuse- 
ment, We hopethey will migrate to the country for practice, 
if they mean to make thedramaa profession. Messrs. Thorn 
and Fountain can never rise above the stage occupations of 
setting a chair, handing a letter, or taking a prisoner off; and 
to do so much as this, they must be well drilled. Mr. Field 
xeads his author with propriety, but has natural deficiencies 
which no study can obviate, and which must disqualify him 
from ever becoming more than a third or fourth-rate actor; 
and indeed to arrive at that point, he has much to learn, but 
more to get rid of. The manager evidently wishes to bring stars 
into disrepute, or he would never advertise these raw recruits 
under that denomination. We have also, during the hot 
‘weather, been favoured by the talents of a Mr, Dixon, who mo- 
destly terms himself “ the celebrated American buffo singer,” 
and has contrived to get this unassuming title put at the head 
of the Park bills. We do not exactly understand on what he} 
founds his claim, unless it be impudence ; and we are strongly 
urged to this conclusion, by a comparison between the gen- 
tleman and Mr. Placide, whose name is to be found in small 
letters on thenights when Mr. Dixon figures away in capitals ! 
Sloman we disliked, but he had some drollery, and his Major 
Longbow was rather amusing than otherwise. Mr. Dixon 
swings about his limbs with the same vile motion which Mr. 
Sloman used to rejoice in; but he has neither Sloman’s voice 
nor humour ; and in his imitations of Airican character he is 
far inferior to Blakely. Such exhibitions, by the way, ought 
to be confined to the circus; for a person who can only grin 
and caper on the stage between play and farce, uttering abo- 
minable jokes to bad music, has no more right to a respectable 
grade in the profession, than the clown who attends upon 
_ horses, cracks Joe Miller jests, and rolls in the saw-dust. E. 


LINES TO EMILIE. 
BY EVERARD. 


Tov wert not born to be 
An aged wanderer o’er earth’s varied scene, 
Thou dreamer, in thy glee! 
Thou whose gay path in garniture of green 
And pictured radiance lies, enrobed in dazzling sheen. 


Thine are the morning hours— 
The music and the flush of being’s spring— 

The sunshine and the flowers 
That hope and joy, gay phantoms ! round thee fling, 
As midst thy years they play on pinions glistening. 

Thou wert not born to bless 
The friends that love thee, by thy lingering long 

_.. Toshare their fond caress ; 

For, when my heart grows rapturous in thy song, 
As in its deep recess the tide of love is strong— 


Then, with a sense of gloom, 

Some thought comes whispering to my startled ear, 
Like rush of eagle’s plume— 

“Love not too fondly or too deeply here, 

Since in the days to come each dream must disappear !” 
Then thy beguiling sinile, 

And the soft language of that calm blue eye, 
Are lost and dim the while; 

And mournful fancies rise, and visions high 

Sink, like a wounded bird, from the mysterious sky ! 


Alas! I see it all! 
How soon the blossoms of thy years will be 

A blighted coronal! 
Pale leaves will fall from pleasure’s autumn-tree, [free! 
When care hath thrall’dthe heart, whose visions once were 


Or it may be that death 
With icy hand may press that placid brow, 
And crush the braided wreath 
It wears so calmly and so sweetly now, 
While midst each painted leaf the airs of summer flow! 


Oh, something to thy heart 
Will come to check the transports nestling there, 
And bid their spell depart ! 
Though glorious hope still paints the future fair, 
Yet fate’s funereal wing will cloud that distant air! 


And thou wert doubly blest 
If thy fond spirit, like a peaceful dove, 
Could soar and be at rest! 
Earth is no home for thee—and far above 
The God who made thee pure may best deserve thy love! 
SST IE IIT RELI EE ET EL EE ETE OLT LOE 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


PouRE winEs.—Nothing is more conducive to health than a tempe- 
rate indulgence in mild and pure wine, while even a moderate use 0; 
those which contain much alcohol is pernicions. Unfortunately most o; 
the wines imported into the United states are of the latter description 
and therefore have been rationally proscribed by those who prefer 
health to the gratification of the palate. They have forgotten, however, 
to recommend the importation, or manufacture and general use of 
ure wines as a substitute. The best wines are nut those which com- 
mand the highest price. Some peculiar properties in Champaigne 
and Tokay serve to enhance their value, but common table wine 
should be cheap to secure an extensive use. In Europe the average 
is five cents the bottle, and if we could manufacture it for the same 
price, all the mongrel Port and Madeira would soon be expelled from 
market. The writer of this article has tasted twenty-five different 
kinds of American wine—some of them were excellent, and possess- 
ed even an exquisite raspberry raciness. They can be ante of all 
colours and flavours, by mixing the grapes. We should not seek 
to imitate Tokay or Champaigne, but rest satisfied with the produc- 
tion of good table wines, which shall impart a vinous flavour to a 
large quantity of water, and thus render it, even when bad, a plea- 
sant and harmless luxury to all. 


SIMPLE METHUD OF MAKING GAs.—A machine has been recently in- 
vented in Paris, by which every family is enabled to supply itself 
with gas of the first kind for illumination. One of two feet square is 
sufficiently large for lighting up any private dwelling. The gas is ma- 
nufactured from acheap composition of oily and resinous substances, 
free from any disagreeable odour, or any injurious effect on furni- 
ture. It is so constructed that immediately on extinguishing the light 
the gas ceases to be produced, thus combining safety and economy. 
The price of the machine is about two hundred dollars. The com- 
mittee of the ‘‘ Academy upon chemical substances” have made a 
favourable report upon this apparatus, and the prefect of the police of 
Paris appears to be so well satisfied with its cleanliness and safety, 
that he permitted it to be used without subjecting it tothe forma- 
lities required in cases where unhealthy establishments are erected. 


PROTECTION OF THE HUMAN BODY AGAINST FIRE.—We presume it 
is known to most of our readers that the late M. de Montyon, of 
Paris, bequeathed a prize of eight thousand francs to the author of the 
best invention for rendering the employment of any art or trade less 
unhealthy. This bequest has been awarded by the Academy of 
Sciences to M. Aldeni, the inventor of an apparatus which protects 
the human body against the action of fire. 


AERONAUTICAL TRAVELLING.—We learn from a late Paris paper 
that a new hypothesis of aerostation has been brenght before the 
scientific academy of that city. Ever since the discoveries of Mont- 
golfier ingenuity has been busy in devising means to navigate the air ; 
and, though all experiments have yet failed, there seems fo be an opi- 
nion among many scientific men that the undertaking is practicable. 
It is believed that there is sufficient density in the lower stratum of 
the atmosphere to support a self-moving car, sustained in part by gas, 
if the mechanical power were applied on the same principle that a 
bird uses its wings. M. Dupuis Delcourt is the author of the hypo- 
thesis to which we have adverted. His machine is thus described :— 
“Tt is a lengthened balloon, cylindrical, with a mast like a ship, end- 
ing in front by a cone, near which are arranged the means of guiding, 
which consist of wheels with wings acting in a horizontal direction. 
At the end of the machine is a helm, and a prow is at the lower ex- 
tremity.” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


LIFE OF NELSON. 4 
Tue life of Nelson, which the brothers J. & J. Harper have ~ 
recently published, as the sixth volume of that valuable series. 
lof works of which we have several times had occasion td 
‘speak in commendation, is a production of that kind which n¢ 
one who commences perusing it can bear to lay downuntilhe’  ~ 
|has arrived at the conclusion. It is said of Dr. Johnson, that \~ | 
he never read a book through; but we think the old moralist 7 
|would not have been able to have made this declaration with — 
truth, had a work like Southey’s history of England's great- 
‘est naval commander fallen into his hands. It is not the — 
fashion of the present day to speak of the laureate author in 
\very exalted terms as a poet, though those who deride him 
most will scarcely deny uncommon merit and beauty to his 
‘Roderic, the Last of the Goths, or great orivinality and power 
||to those two wild and interesting epics, Thalaba and Madoc. 
‘In whatever light, however, he is to be viewed as a poet, 
| but one opinion of him is entertained among critics as a big~ 
jigrapher. There is not a single Waverley or Pelham novel pos- 
sessing greater fascination than his true history of the unfor- 
tunate and gifted Kirke White ; and we doubt much if there 
is, in the whole compass of personal memoirs of distinguished 
men, a single work which is perused with more sustained — 
and eager interest than Southey’s Life of Nelson. The gal- 
lant commander “lives o’er the scene” before the reader; and 
| we do not envy the feelings of that individual who can peruse, 
dry-eyed, the account of his sufferings, his fortitude, and his 
inextinguishable patriotism, during the last moments of his — 
life." But he died, though not full of years, yet full of fame; 
and, as his biographer beautifully observes, “if the chariot 
and the horses of fire had been vouchsafed for Nelson’s trans- 
lation, he could scarcely have departed in a brighter blaze o: 
glory.” “ ; 
We should not omit to mention that the Harpers’ edition of 
this excellent work is embellished with a copperplate portrait 
of itssubject. It is a copy of a very admirable plate Pe on 24 
steel, taken from J. Hoppner’s celebrated portrait. ; 


STORIES OF A COUNTRY CURATE. ag 
A work under this title is among the numerous reprints 
of English books which have been ately given te out public 
by the enterprise of the publishers named above. Fort 
interesting tales comprised in this collection, we tender them 
our thanks. We know of few stories in the English lan- 
guage of more intense and better managed interest than the 
|| Smugglers, the Poachers, and the Fatalist. By the way, the \ 
latter tale puts us strongly in mind of an admirable sketch by 
the inimitable Paulding, called the Drunkard. The incidents 
of the two possess considerable similarity, and we scarcely 
know to which should be accorded the palm, The author of 
these stories of a Country Curate is a bona fide clergyman, 
and besides the present work, he has written two or three” 
others that have found much favour with the English public. 
One of these, the Subaltern, has been republished here, and 
acquired considerable popularity. The stories which he tells 
are generally of a sombre cast, but their melancholy is of that 
soft, twilight kind which gives such fascination to the Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life. 


COPYING PICTURES. 

Most parents are anxious that their children s 
a little of every thing connected with the fine arts, T 
tify this laudable ambition, music, drawing, and painting, 
taught in all our select schools; but nature never intended ‘ 
make painters, musicians, or poets of every one whose parerits - 
can pay for a lesson in these arts. Learning may be acquired 
—genius is intuitive. But notwithstanding this fact, any 
child of ordinary capacity may be taught to copy pictures 
with a fidelity and accuracy that cannot fail of affording plea- 
sure. This pleasing art is illustrated on a new plan in a little 
treatise just published by Matthew D. Finn, entitled “Th 
oremetical System of Painting, or Modern Plan, fully 
plained in Six Lessons, and illustrated with eight engraving 
To which are added the Theory and Practice of the Old School, 
in the Introduction of Landscape and Figure Painting; with » 
many valuable receipts on the subject.” / 


WOODWORTH’S MELODIES. 
A second edition of this work was ced some months 
ago, but has been delayed for the purpose of making the 
selection more complete. Several pages of recent effusions, 
never before published, will be added to the volume, which 
will probably not appear before the month of October. = 
/ 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRRO 


ESSAYS. 


SUMMER, 


ane sultry summer days are come, the hottest of the year, 
Jemonade, and iced cream, and spruce and ginger beer; 
v ed in the wooden tea-gardens* the thirsty cits they drink, 
1 from their pockets draw their hands and slowly pay the chink, 
"Phe cooling pening breeze comes not when the scorching sun has set, 
=} Aud fat ten wipe their face and cry—‘ the warmest day as yet!’ 


ae pir was clearly shown by Hone, on his trial for parodying 
Bay Si. Athanasius’s creed, that parodying any thing did not ne- 
~  cessarily infer disrespect towards the thing parodied, and it is 
m upon this ground that I take the above liberty with the beauti- 
ful lines of one of America’s sweetest bards. Well, after a 
long, dull, hot and cold, equivocal spring —summer, fervid sum- 
mer, has come in earnest. ‘The minds of the citizens are at 
length relieved from the uncertainty which for two months 
pervaded them, namely, whether to fling the windows open, 
i or order fire to be put into the grate; and the last slight 
lingering tinge of morning or evening chill has vanished 
away. Phoebus, for half the day, now glares fiercely and in- 
tensely upon Broadway, and the hot flag-stones, retaining and 
reflecting his beams, burn the soles and crack the upper-leathers 
of the many boots and shoes that pass over them. The tide 
of emigration has set strongly in from the south, and sultry- 
looking planters are obliged to walk in the vicinity of dandy 
negroes, which by no means tends to cool their tempers. As 
the year rolls on, things good and bad come mingled together 
—fruit and flowers and drouth and dust—cloudless days 
and sleepless nights—scorching suns and southern breezes— 
musquitoes and Clara Fisher. A given quantity of prose and 
poetry, setting forth the good and bad qualities of spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter, is as periodical as the seasons. 
Spring seems to be the favourite of the poets, who themselves, 
for the most part, live upon hopes and promises rather than 
substantialities, and have therefore a very natural sympathy 
with this very promising season. There certainly.is some- 
thing delightful in the general awakening of nature from the 
long dead sleep of winter; and the first blossoming of the 
flowers, the first warbling of the birds, and the genial warmth 
and freshness of the first spring days bear an inexpressible 
charm along with them; but to a worldly and unromantic 
disposition, partial to palpable realities, the taste of fruit is 
more acceptable than the scent of flowers, and a promise of 
a good thing sot so good as the good thing itself. In so far 
sunmer i better than spring; but, in truth, despite of a 
~ calm temper and a thin jacket, the weather, in good sooth, 
is horribly, I may say, awfully hot. Ladies are seen gliding 
down Broadway clad in garments of “woven winds,” and 
gentlemen go perspiring and glistening along in white jean. 
Now aro thick tufts of hair upon the cheeks found to be a 
serious inconvenience, and lo, the whiskerless rejoice! Now 
is the mercury in the sun at a fearful altitude, and the corpo- 
ration are above fever heat in the shade. Now are the citizens 
bent upon imparting useful information, and, as they meet, 
each “shakes his fellow by the hand,” and says unto him— 
“this is hot weather,” to which the other responds— it is 
#0!” and they pass on their way. Now do people, contrary 
to all custom, wish for “cold comfort,” desiring, like King 
John, to be “comforted with cold.” Now do butcher's dogs 
repent of their unchecked indulgence in carnivorous diet, and 
greyhounds alone are in a good habit of body. Now do the 
engine-men on board of steam-boats think lightly of the feats 
leur Chaubert, the fire-king: wistfully do they gaze 
Wie Tiver, and if a hissing, fizzing, whizzing sound is 
water, the captain cries out, “there goes a man 
Now do stout gentlemen, after a hearty dinner, 
Cas if they were going through the process of distillation, 
“Tatding the lean earth as they walk along,” andthe unmarri- 
ed portion of the extraordinarily fat fruit-and-vegetable wo- 
; men who sit in Fulton-market, have every prospect of continu- 
ing #0, Now it is good to keep to the leeward of ico-carts, 
and to the windward of ladies of colour; and three imperti- 
nent questions in succession from any man is a legitimate ox- 
se for assassination, Now is all kinds of fiery, passionate 
iting in disrepute, and Captain Parry’s “Narrative of an 
edition to the North Pole” meets with a ready sale; and 
ow does the worthy editor of this journal unfeelingly request 
_ his correspondents to put pen to paper and draw forth the 
fevered thoughts of their fermenting brains. Now may all 
i people who persist in drinking unmixed brandy or Irish 
whiskey, be given up by the “Temperance Society ;? and 

now do mariners in Warm latitudes incur great dangers by 
steering as near stray ice-bergs as possible, and sonsible fish 
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* Tho torm “wooden tea-gardens” may not be under 
out there are several such places in thiscity. The 
® number of amull wooden boxes, in which all 
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are scarce towards the tropics. Now do men in carbonated- 
mead and soda-water shops coin money without being touched 
by law, and their daughters are looked upon as Wesirable 
matrimonial speculations. Now are those who talk wrathful 
politics kicked out of society, and tragedy is eschewed as 
tending to heat the blood, Now do people prefer broiling at 
the springs to broiling in the city, and travel post-haste to keep 
themselves cool and comfortable, though, at the same time, 
an account in the newspapers of a man. having voluntarily 
run a mile in ten minutes would be regarded as apocryphal. 
Now: do editors cease to threaten to horsewhip each other, and 
a sedate drowsiness pervades their columns, And now young 


ladies who are obliged to behave decorously, and mind their 
p’s and q’s in the presence of old withered maiden aunts on 
whom heat makes no more impression than on an Arab of 
the desert, are in a very uncomfortable situation. Now are 
long stories unlistened to and cayenne pepper disused. Now 
do cooks blaspheme, and dealers in fish and other perishable 
commodities axe troubled in spirit. And now, in short, do 
nearly all the ills that heat can engender, afilict the perspiring 
inhabitants of this republic. My advice to them is—be patient 
and winter will come; or what is equally to the purpose, 
though better expressed by some great moralist or other—‘“ be 
virtuous and you will be happy !? C. 
SS a aS SS 
DUET FROM THE OPERA OF ROKEBY. 
BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


HE. 
Away with care and sorrow, 
Let laughing hopes beguile, 
For every coming morrow 
May wear as bright a smile. 
While love, in playful measure, 
With chords that never jar, 
Awakes the notes of pleasure 
Along the sweet guitar. 


BHE, 
But hopes are quickly blighted, 
For love is apt to fly, 
And hearts to-day delighted, 
‘To-morrow often sigh + 
‘Then seize the fleeting treasure, 
Vis like ashooting star, + 
And wake the notes of pleasure 
Along the sweet guitar. 
BOTH, 
If hope is but a bubble, 
Tie still a pleasing boy 
And every passing trou fe 
But gives a zest to joy 3 
When love, in piaytl measure, 
And chords that never jar, 
Awakes the notes of pleasure 
Along the sweet guitar. 
HE. 
What though a cloud of sadness 
May flit across the mind, 
A thousand beams of gladness 
Are still conceal’d behind ; 
And joy, in field of azure, 
Again shall light his star, 
And wake the notes of pleasure 
Along the sweet guitar. 
SHE. 
But should a night of sorrow, 
When dewy eyes are damp, 
Before the coming morrow, 
Extinguish Cupid’s lamp 5 


Could aught relume the treasure 
When peace is fled afar, 

Or wake the notes of pleasure 
Along the sweet guitar ? 


BOTH. 
Tho’ showers of grief should dim it, 
‘The torch of love will burn, 
For tenderness shall trim it 
Till smiling peace return 5 
When love, in playful measure, 
With chords that never jar, 
Shall wake the notes of pleasure 
Along the sweet guitar 
HE. 


A beamy smile of gladness, 
Like that which greets me now, 
Could chase the clouds of sadness 
From every manly brow ; 
It lights the eye of azure 
Like love’s delicious star, 
And wakes the notes of pleasure 
Along the sweet guitar. 
SHE, 
When music’s notes are sounding, 
Tis joy that lights the eye 5 
For hearts are gaily bounding— 
So sweet the minutes fl 
While hope, in playful measure, 
With chords that never jar, 
Awakes the notes of pleasure 
Along the sweet guitar. 


BOTH. 


‘Then hence with care and sorrow, 
Let laughing hopes beguile, 
For every coming morrow 
May wear as bright a smile; 
While love, in playful measure, 
With chords that never jar, 
Awakes the notes of pleasure, 
Along the sweet guitar. 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE, 


LETTERS FROM THE COUNTRY, 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 
Saratoga, July 30, 1830. 

Dear sin—We arrived here on Wednesday last, and have 
been so occupied since in viewing the “lions,” in and about 
the neighbourhood, that it is with some difficulty I snatch a 
few moments to continue my-rambling journal of our expedi- 
tion. The extreme heat of the last fortnight appears to have 
driven the inhallitants of every city and village in the Union 
to these fashionable resorts for the idle rich and the pleasure- 
seeking tourist of every grade—and truly there is now con- 
gregated at the ‘rival springs” a mixed assemblage of these 
classes, sufficient to puzzle the deepest observer of human na- 
ture, were he to attempt their analization or description. We 
republicans are certainly treading fast on the heels of the 
ephemeral and fashion loving aristocrats of the old world. We 
dress, we dance, we gamble, we drive, and race, and have our 
“exclusives” in all these several follies, equally with our 
transatlantic brethren, And, moreover, we’ do these things 
with a happy nonchalance of consequences, so peculiarly 
characteristic of the experienced roves of the metropolitan 
cities of Europe. of 


By the way, while speaking of “ exclusives,” I have a little 
anecdote to tell you, which has been the source of much plea- 
santry here. A few days preceding our arrival, a gentleman 
made his debut at the Hall, and so perfectly fashionable was 
his dress, so dignified his bearing, that he immediately won 
the attention of all, even in this crowded “ repository of ele- 
gant extracts,’ “Whois he? asked a Philadelphia beau, 
with an envious glance at his habit recherché, which decidedly 


are 
are drank oxcepting tea, 


' 


intimated a wish to become acquainted with his tailor, “Who 


i 


is he?” very inquisitively whispered a Boston mamma, with 
six marriageable and reversionless daughters at her disposal. 
“ Ah, belle homme ! He is so charmant,” sighed a little French 
heiress, as she surveyed his high forehead and unrivalled 
mustachios ; “who can he be?” ‘ N’importe,” muttered a 
New-York exquisite, Bie! at her want of attention to his 
honourable self, which he had until the appearance of the 
stranger successfully monopolized, Curiosity heightened 
every day ; still all were in the dark with regard to the un- 
known. At length it was given out that he was a foreign 
nobleman, “rich and unmated,” on a tour through the Cana- 
das and United States. Every one strove to make his ac- 
quaintance, and he was almost buried in cards and geranium- 
scented billet-doux. The next morning after our arrival, 
party was made up for'Lake George. It was very select, I 
assure you, scarcely one in a hundred receiving the honour 0 
an invitation, The ci-deyant nobleman was to gallant t 
French heiress ; but just as he had handed the lady to her 
seat in his barouche, and was on the point of springing to her 
side, a gentleman drove up, and catching him by the hand, 
cried “ Ah, Charley, is that you ? How are you, my dear fel- 
low 2 I left Utica yesterday—your wife and children are well, 
all well, and send an ocean of love”? Here was a consum- 
mation—the heiress fainted away, the party dispersed like so 
many frighted pigeons, and the next morning the blood noble 
was no where to be seen. j : 
You may well suppose that the fashion, the display, and the 
follies which surround us here have surprised a portion of my 
travelling companions in no small degree. Aunt Experience, 
who has not quitted the boundaries of her native village for 
the last thirty years, has been in one continued state of sur- 
prise and bewilderment since our arrival. At our first entree 
to the ball-room of Congress Hall, (where we have taken up 
our quarters) it was ludicrous in the extreme to observe the 
venerable lady’s amazement at the brilliant assemblage—ra- 
diant as it was, with all the beauty and fashion of the place. 
She could scarcely realize the fact that we were in America. 
“Surely, Mr. I.” addressing me, (who undertook to be her 
cicerone for the evening) “‘all these people must be foreigners 
—they are dressed so extravagantly fine!’ And when I un- 
deceived her, she became impressed.with the notion that only 
the richest portions of community formed the collection, You 
may conceive her surprise and chagrin when I pointed out to 
her several of the most gaudy dressed individuals in the 
assembly who had sang “ Adieu la boutique,? and were 
executing the complicated evolutions of a cotillion accord- 
ing to the latest imported Parisian mode. Her accustom- 
ed equanimity and kind-hearted feelings gave way at this 
information, and she indignantly deplored the departure from 
republican simplicity and habits, which characterised the days 
of her youth. Madame H. and Miss Elmira are very diffe- 
rently affected by the gaieties of: the passing scene—they are 
in raptures with every thing, and with every body. The old 
lady has found out a coterie exactly suited to her taste, and in 
a few hours became deeply initiated in the mysteries of ‘‘ ex- 
clusiveness.” She professes already to distinguish the par- 
venus from the veritable haut ton, and hasestablished a code 
of signals with her daughters, by which she can inform them 
who they are to honour with their hand in the dancing room, 
and who to reject. My little Rosa, however, has already dis- 
obeyed these injunctions, and pleads in her excuse, “ that 
she never could be rude, or tell a falsehood, merely to please 
the caprices of fashion ;? she consequently Jaughs with the 
gay, rattles with the witty, quizzes the affected and effemi- 
nate beaux who follow in her train, and in short, she indulges 
in all the innocent pleasures which present themselves, with 
a happy unconsciousness of the chilling rules which fashion 
prescribes to her devotees. Elmira, agreeably to mamma’s 
prohibitions, is scrupulously select in her associates; she has 
renewed some of her city acquaintances, has become bluer 
than ever, and we are threatened with an epic, of at least for- 
ty-nine cantos, to celebrate the wonders of Saratoga, both an- 
cient and modern. You will doubtless require some informa- 
tion respecting my friend H—. He is entirely out of his 
element ; execrates the sandy and barren soil of the neigh- 
bourhood ; wonders how people can leave their own quiet and 
well-conducted homes, to encounter the bustle and confusion 
of a public hotel; and votes all the pleasure parties bores, and 
the gaieties of the ball-room as leading to ruin, both of cha- 
racter, fortune, and health. Yesterday, however, brought him 
some relief from these complicated evils, in the arrival of an 
old college chum, and he consents to prolong his stay a few 
days, for the purpose of accompanying the said gentleman on 

a tour to Canada, Ihave agreed to join them, feeling no 


disposition to retrace my steps without my agreeable and 
amusing companions, Bit. 


MUSIC AND MOONLIGHT. 
BY THYRZA. 


How beautiful art thou, O night! with thy unclouded sky, 

The low faint music of thy breeze like some Jone spirit’s sigh; 
Thy mellow moonlight shedding round its radiance soft yet bright, 
Till there is nought of dark or dim that smiles not in that light. 


And thine is still a sweeter spell, O musi¢! power divine! 
How answers back the thrilling heart to every note of thine! 
And every feeling of delight, though hushed and sleeping long, 
Bounds into rapturous life again as wakes the soul of song. 


Music and moonlight! what has life to match that fairy hour, 

When o’er the young and buoyant heart are cast your spells of power? 

When some glad spirit which hath known life’s poetry alone, 

Drinks the pe steel of the scene o’er which your charms are 
thrown 


Alas! your spells are vain to wake one throb of joy in me !- 
»This drooping heart is lulled no more by your sweet witchery ; 

Ye bring but painful memories, sad whispers of the past, 

When o’er wy path a radiance beamed too beautiful to last! 


Too deeply hath my episis felt the magic of your sway— 
Alas! and must ye call no more sweet feelings into play ? 
Must all that gives a charm to life be henceforth unto me 
Links of a chain which binds my heart to one sad memory 


There is a tone in music’s voice which breathes of other days, 

The moon’s soft light brings other scenes to my reverted gaze, 

And to the loveliest things of earth some dark remembrance clings, 
Poisoning the purest founts of joy and chaining fancy’s wings. 


My heart is wrung with secret pain—my spirit droops beneath 
The weary weight it must sustain with every moment’s breath ; 
Each source of joy is closed for me, and all] hear and see 
Seems dull and wearisome and vain, or idle mockery- 


The doom is on me—all in vain the flowers of life may bloom ; 

Not for me doth their beauty smile, nor breathes their soft perfume ; 
My heart, a Tantalus, whose thirst no fount shall ever slake, 

Hath nothing leftbut to endure till death the thraldom break. 


A weary and a rugged path it is my lot to tread, 

With nought upon its cheerless gloom a passing light to shed— 

The heart which, turning sadly from all that this earth adorns, 
Draws poison from life’s sweetest flowers—how must it feel its thorns? 
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MERRY TERRY, 
OR AN OLD REEFER’S YARN, 


“His breast with wounds unnumbered riven, 
His back to earth, his face to heaven, 
Fallen Hassan lies—his unclosed eye 
Yet lowering on his enemy, 
As if the hour that sealed Bus fate, 
Surviving left his quenchless hate : 
And o’er him bends his foe, with brow 
As dark as his that bled below.” ; 
‘Come, spin us a yarn, Jack, my boy,” said a curly-head- 
ed, rosy-cheeked young midshipman, to old Jack Palmer, one 
evening, as we were running dewn the Spanish Main, before 
as sweet a breeze as ever filled a to’gallant-sail. Jack Palmer 
was an old sea-dog, and a clever fellow, at least in the Yankee 
sense of the word, He had seen all sorts of service, and 
knew all sorts of stories, which were perhaps not the less 
amusing for their want of grammar, and their abundance of 
sea phrases. He was master’s mate of the gun-deck; but 
when called upon fora story by Rosy Willy, (the name of the 
little reefer that had asked Jack for a yarn,) his business for 
the day was finished; the grog had been served, the bull stow- 
ed away in the spirit-room, and the key of the hatch returned 
‘to the master. It was a pleasant evening, too, and as it was 
only three bells of the second dog-watch, and of course too 
early to turn in, Jack sat down on the fo’eastle chest, and sig- 
nified his willingness to comply. He was immediately sur- 
rounded by a knot of midshipmen, eager to listen, and, after 
the usual preliminary of a fresh quid, he began as follows: 
Merriville Terry, or as they used to call him for short- 
ness, Merry Terry—and a right good name it was, for he was 
* as gaya lark as ever gave life and animation to a steerage 
mess-table—was one of the noblest middies that I ever knew. 
He was as full of rigs and jokes as a French man-of-war is of 
music, and they were quite as harmless, too; for Merry never 


the deck, as if they wanted to spell out his orders before he 
had time to speak em. They would do more for a single look 
of Merry, than for all the curses and damns of the skipper; 
though backed by the boatswain’s mate, with the cats in his 
hand. It wasn’t from any fear of him, you may be sure, for 
I don’t b’lieve Merry ever stopped a man’s grog, or as much 
as gave him a cross word, in his life; but it was from pure 
love and respect. When he spoke, to be sure, there was some- 
thing in his tone and manner that seemed to say he must 
be obeyed; and when he looked at a man who had been 
cutting up rusties, though he didn’t frown, or swell, or try to 
look big, as 1 have seen some officers do, yet there was that 
in his eye that made the stoutest quail. It was just so among 
the reefers at the mess-table. If two of them was sky-lark- 
ing or quarrelling, or doing anything ungentlemanly, Merry 
would just look at them, and they would leave off at once, 
and droop their heads like a dog-vane in a calm. I said every 
body loved him: Iremember once, when we were beating up 
the Straits with a Levanter dead a-head, and blowing so heavy 
it almost took the very buttons off our jackets, that Merry, 
some how or other, happened to fall overboard. He had been 
standing on the taffrel, with his quadrant in his hand, trying 
to get a chance at a lunar, when all of a sudden the old hulk 
made a heavy lee-lurch, and away he went splash into the 
water. Though there was a sea running, like so many moun- 
tains chasing each other, yet before you could say Jack Ro- 
binson, no less than four stout fellows were overboard after 
him. It liked to have gone hard with the whole five, for it 
was more than thestoutest swimmer could do to keep his head 
above board, and before we could clear away the starn boat, 
though we didn’t stop to cast off the gripes, but cut and 
slashed away, they was almost out of sight to leeward. Old 
Tom Bowman, the quarter-gunner, and Bill Williams, the 
captain of the fo’castle, made out to reach Merry just as he 
was going down the last time; and though it was as much 
as their own lives were worth, they held him up till the boat 
came to their assistance. I well remember the joy of all hands 
when the boat pulled up under the starn, near enough for’em 
to see that Merry was in it; and when they hooked on the 
tackles, I don’t b'lieve that ever a ship’s crew ran away with 
the falls with as much good will, as ours did that evening in 
running up the jolly-boat that had saved Merry Terry. 

The day Merry first came aboard our craft is as fresh in my 
mind as if it was yesterday, and a snug, trim-built little fel- 
low he was, too, as ever broke a biscuit, or went coxswain of 
a captain’s gig. He was then about as old as Rosy Willy here, 
and much such another; only he was taunter built, and broader 
in the bows, and carried sail more man-of-war fashion. His 
eye was as blue as the sea in the tropics, and as bright as the 
tropic sea sometimes is at night, when it seems all on fire. His 
head was covered with dark hair, that lay as thick and close 
as the nap on this monkey-jacket; and his skin was so white 
and soft, that it always seemed a pity when I saw him stand- 
ing his watch in the heat of the sun, and his plump little 
cheeks looking as red as if the blood was going to start right 
through them. However, he didn’t mind it the value of a scup- 
per nail, and I don’t know but it did him good, for he grew 
handsomer as he got a little tanned, and seemed never happier 
than when he was on duty. He was a little green at first, of 
course, but there was no such thing as getting the weather- 
gage of Merry, for as sure as an older reefer tried to run a rig 
on him, he would just cock up his bright blue eye, and see 
what the other was up to in the turn of a 5 

It was a long cruise that we were ae Merry got 
to be as much of a man in size and appearance as any of us, 
before it was over, though he couldn’t have been more than 


said any thing to hurt a shipmate’s feelings, and no one ever jeighteen then. On our arrival in New-York the most of the 


thought of getting angry at his fun. There wasn’t a reefer 
in the whole fleet that didn’t love him like a brother; nora 
luff} that when there ‘was hard duty to do, didn’t favour him 
all he could; for Merry had a delicate constitution, and couldn’t 
stand the rough and tumble of the sarvice as well as some. 
But he was no skulk, and, blow high or blow low, Merry never 
shrank from his watch.’ When the relief was called at night, 
whether it was calm or storm, all sail or a close-reefed top-sail 
and fore-sail, it made no difference, on deck he always was be- 
fore the sound would be out of the bell. He didn’t tumble up the 

~ hatehway either, as some of you reefers do, with your hands 
in your beckets, and your bow ports half shut, or fumbling 
at your button-holes, like a green-horn at a gasket; but up he 
sprung, wide awake, and rigged from clue to earing, as if all 
dressed to go ashore on liberty. As I said afore, every body 
from stem to starn, liked Merry Terry, or for the matter of 
that, from one end of the navy list to the other—all except 
‘gne man. As for the sailors, it would have done your heart 

; Bt as to see how they watched his eye when he had charge of 
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middies got their walking papers as soon as they could, and 
made sail each for hishome. Merry’s connections, who were 
of Irish descent, lived in Virginia, and it was that way he laid 
his course, you may be sure. I remember very well the morn- 
ing when I had the third cutter called away and manned for 
him; and as we wrung each other’s hand at the gangway, 
neither of us had voice enough to say good-by. My stomach 
felt all that day as empty as a midshipman’s locker, and the 
ship seemed as lonesome to me as the old brig Nancy did once, 
when all hands died off of the yellow fever, and left me and 
the old tom-cat the only living souls aboard of her. 

For about two years after Merriville and me parted, I lost 
the run of my old shipmate. He continued ashore, but I 
soon got tired of being cooped up in narrow streets, with no 
chance of seeing more of the sky than chose to shine between 
the tops of dingy houses. Happening to hear that some of 
my acquaintances were going aboard a ship then fitting out at 
Boston, I applied for orders myself, and was soon once more 
where I had a little sea-room to ware and haul upon. That 
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was a short cruise, and by the time twenty months we 
up we were all home again, the crew discharged, and I, wit 
my hands in my beckets, spinning street-yarn, and havi! 
nothing in the world to do. 

The next ship I was ordered to Was my own name-s 
old Jack Adams, she was lying in Hampton-roads, read 
sea. The first man I met, as I went up the accommod - 
ladder, was Merry Terry himself, who stood upon the gang: 
way-sill to receive me. I knew him at a glance, though he 
was a good deal altered; and he knew me, too, as soon as his 
eye rested on my face. Merry was by this time about twenty 
years of age, or thereabouts, and a finer looking fellow never 
trod the quarter-deck. He had lately lost both his parents, 
and this had given a sort of sad expression to his counte- 
nance that made him appear handsomer than ever. I soon 
found that he was the general favourite on board the ship, as 
indeed he always was, go where he would; and it was ex- 
pected that before we sailed he would get his parchment from 
Washington, and mount a swab. An elegant luff he would 
have made, too, for if ever man knew how to work a ship. it 
was Merry Terry. When he had the deck, the old craft her- 
self seemed to know it; and no matter what kind of weather _ 
we had, she was sure to behave as obedient as a side-boy. I 
have seen him put her in stays where there wasn’t a breaker of 
water to spare, with rocks both a-head and a-starn, and the}, 
wind whizzing round and round, likea bee in a bucket of tar. 

But when it was “ helm’s a-lee,” and Merry had the trum-_ 
pet, there was no such thing as missing stays. Pe 

I mind I told you a while ago that every body liked Merry 
Terry, except one man—that man was the skipper. Some- 
how or other he hated him worse than the devil hates a marine. 

He used to ride him down like a main tack, would row him 

on all occasions, and put him on all sorts of disagreeable duty. _ mt 
It was even thought he had clapped a stopper on his promo- ~ > 
tion. The story among the reefers went that Merry had come 


athwart the captain’s hawse in some love affair; but whether 
that was so or not was mere dead-reckoning, for Merry was 
as close as an oyster, and never spoke a disrespectful word of — 
his commander. In return for all the abuse he ait he ee 
would only curl his lip a little, and look at him deadin the 
eyes—but such a look as he would sometimes give him! I 
would rather, for my part, have been on short allowance of 
grog fora month. Well, things went om in this vay for some 
weeks, till at last sailing orders were given out, endef course 
there was no more going ashore for the middies, ~~~ 
were run up and stowed ; the pole to’gallant-masts struck, a 
storm stumps sent up in their place; all hands were called 
unmoor, and we even hove short, so as to be ready to trip an 
be off, whenever word should come from the cabin to that effect. 
When all this was done, the captain sent up an order to have 
his gig lowered away and manned, and directly after came on 
deck himself in‘a full rig of citizen’s toggs. Merry Terry 
stood in the gangway, leaning over the hammock cloth, when 
he heard the boatswain’s mate pipe away the gigs, and as the 
familiar sound struck his ear, I noticed that he started and 
turned pale. It was a glorious night—much such anevening ~ 
as this, only later, about two or three bells in the first watch, 
Ithink. As the captain passed over the gangway he gave a 
peculiar kind of a look at Merry—something like a monkey 
would at a marine after stealing his pipe-clay—and then turn- 
ing round to the first luff, he said—‘* Remember, Mr. Orlop, 
that you are under sailing-orders, and that no one must lea 
the ship on any pretence.” As he spoke this he ones 
other malicious glance at Merry out of the corner of 
and jumping into the starn sheets of the gig, ordered the me 
to let fall and give way. 4 
As long as the sound of the oars in the rowlocks could be ' 
heard, Merry stood as still as.a stock-fish, his eye following the — 
wake of the boat till it was lost in the haze of distance. When 
he could neither hear nor see it any longer, he began to walk 
about as wild as the devil in a gale of wind; and the reefers, — 
who would gladly have done anything they could to soothe him, E 
saw clear enough that it wasn’t a matter for them to meddle 
with.. Inthe midst of his agitation, a shore-boat came along- 
side, the waterman in which handed a note up to the middy 
that went to the gangway to receive it, and immediately — 
shoved off again. The note, of course, was given to the — 
officer of the deck, according to man-of-war fashion, and he 
being a stately, pompous sort of fellow, took his own time to 
send one of the side-boys for a lantern. When the glim came 
up, he walked to the fife-rail, and looking at the superscription _ 
discovered that the note was for Merry Terry. The latter, 
on learning this, eagerly extended his hand for it, and tearing 
it open, rapidly devoured the contents; then rushing to the 
gangway, he would have sprung into the shore-boat, whie 
he hoped was still alongside; but during the office: 
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ready got tar beyond hailing distance. 

rry paced up and down the deck in 
tation, his lip as white and quivering as a jib in the 

d his eyes shining like the top-glim of a Commodore’s 

at once he walked right up to the first luff, who was 

ng abaft, leaning on the tafirel, and ina voice that seemed 

mi from the cable-tier, it was so hoarse and deep, he said, 

Mr. Orlop, 1 must go ashore, to-night.” 

‘You cannot, Mr. Terry, you heard the captain’s orders.” 
« Damn the captain!’ (It was the first word I ever heard 
"Merry swear, though he and I had been messmates going on 
five years.) _ 

“Mr. Terry, you forget yourself!” answered the first luff, 
ina firm, yet mild tone. ‘‘If you use such language, sir, you 
& will force me toa dishgreeable exercise of my duty.” 

“J mean no disrespect to you, Mr. Orlop,” said Merry, partly 

‘recollecting himself; ‘‘ but Lam half-distracted. If you will 

‘Jend me your ear, sir, in a more private part of the ship, I will 

relate to you what may perhaps change your notions of duty.” 

Mr. Orlop was one of that class of officers who; to the 

6wledge and skill of an able seaman, added the feelings 

nd address of a perfect gentleman. He, as well as every body 
alse on board, had seen, and felt indignant at the treatment 

: Merry received at the captain’s hands; and some of the whis- 

pers respecting the cause had also reached him. Perceiving 

that poor Merry was now uncommonly agitated, and fearing 
that he might commit some indiscretion which would oblige 

' him to’ exert unpleasant authority, he readily complied with 

his request, and led the way to his own state-room. 

_ The conference, whatever was its nature, was of short du- 
) ration; but while it lasted, many a curious glance was cast 
ie towards the state-room door, and—I’m most ashamed to own 
ed  it—many a listening ear was inclined towards the bulk-head. 
4 There was little satisfaction got that way, howsomever, for 
nothing was heard buta low, humming sound, now and then 
1 broken by a muttered curse in Mr. Orlop’s voice ; and termin- 
~ ated at last by a sudden exclamation of that gentleman, loud 
~ enough tor the whole steerage, and birth-deck into the bar- 
gain, tohear. —- 

« Enough, Mr. Terry, enough !” cried he. “ You shall have 
it—-if it costs me my commission, you shall have it!, There 
is a point where obedience becomes a crime. When military 
- liseipline condicts with tne principles of honour, 1 will be the 

‘first to sete example of insubordination.” 

904 Ipoke tus, the door of the state-room was thrown 

violenuy Open, and the two officers issued suddenly to view. 

"The cheek and tips f Merry were still pale and quivering, 

while the tace of the other was flushed with a deep red. They 

both ran rapidly up the companion-ladder, Mr, Orlop, at. the 
same moment, calling out to me— 

“ Mr. Palmer,” said he, ‘call the boatswain, and order him 
to get out the first cutter immediately. Do you attend your- 
self, sir, on the birth-deck, and start up all the men !? 

By this time, his foot wason the top step of the ladder. As 
-. soon as his head was fairly above the combings of the hatch, 
he began again : 

; “ Boatswain’s mate !” 

4 “Sir! sung out old Reuben James, in his peculiar drawl. 

“Call away the first cutters, and do you stand by and see to 
getting up the yard-tackles.—Captain of the fo’castle, there !” 

“Sir !? bawled the captain of both starboard and larboard 
watch, at once, startled at, the loud earnestness of the first 
lieutenant’s voice. 4 

“Kay aloft, and stand by to get your yard-tackles on the 

re y md !—Quarter gunners, do you hear ? do you do the 

: le on the main!——Foretop, there! out on the yard with 

, and send down a whip for the yard-tackle block !” 

* Ay, ay, sir!” promptly responded a voice from the fore- 
top; and with these and similar orders and replies, intermixed 
with the shrill pipings of the boatswain and his mates, the 
spar-deck now resounded for geveral minutes, By the end of 

that time the cutter was hoisted out, and brought to at the 

| gangway. She was no sooner there than Merry Terry sprang 

os the side, and the crew after, who, though they won- 
dex ed as much as all the rest of us, officers and men, how all 
is was going to end, yet seeing they would oblige their fa- 

: ourite by moving lively, shoved off, and had up their oars in 
crossing of a royal. 

“Mr. Terry,” cried the first lieutenant, “ rernember your 

word of honour that you will return to-night, provided you 

find or make all safe 1” 

_ “Upon my honour,” answered Merry, laying his hand on 

his heart: then turning quickly to the men, “Let fall,” he 
> cried, ‘give way !” and as long as we could hear him, hekept 


_ Saying every now and then, “give way, my hearties, give way 


And they did give way, too. ‘I'hey were a set ot as stout 
oarsmen as ever manned a irigate’s first cutter ; but they never 
showed themselves afore as they did that night. The boat 
fairly jumped out of the water every clip, and the foam that 
she dashed off from her bows formed a long white streak in 
her wake, as bright and dazzling as the trail of a Congreve 
rocket. You may think it wasn’t many minutes before they 
reached the shore, going at that rate as if the devil had sent 
’em an end, Merry.steered her right head on, and never 
cried ‘rowed of all,” till she struck the sandy beach with such 
force that she ran up high and dry, pitching the two bow 
oarsmen, who had got up to fend off, about half a cable’s 
length from her. At the first grating of the keel upon the 
vravel, he leaped ashore, and without stopping to say one 
word to the men, darted off like a wounded porpoise, running 
with all speed up the bank, For two or three minutes, the 
boat’s crew looked at each other with their eyes stretched 
wide open, like the mouth of a dying fish, as much as to say 
what the devil’s all this? At length they began to consult 
together in a low, grumbling tone, as if they were afraid to 
hear themselves speak, and Bill Williams, who was coxswain 
of the cutter, was the-tirst to ofler a suggestion that met the 
approval of the rest. 

“Damn my chain-plates,” said he “ only hark how his feet 
go, clatter-clatter-clatter, as fast as the flopping of a jib-sheet 
in the wind. Tm fear’d, my hearties, that Mr. Terry’s run- 
nin’ ’mongst the breakers, and if you'll stay by the boat, Pll 
give chase—and, if so needs be, lend him a lift.” 

The proposal of the honest coxswain was relished by all, 
and he accordingly set off in the same direction that his young 
officer had taken. But Bill Williams, though he could run 
about a ship’s rigging, like a monkey in mischief, was no match 
for Merry in a land chase. His sea-legs was’nt used to such 
business, and he went pitching and heaving a-head like a Dutch 
lugger afore the wind, and seemed, at every step, to be watch- 
ing for the weather roll. 

In the mean time, Merry linked it off like a Baltimore clip- 
per going large. He had proceeded perhaps about a mile from 
the boat, along the road which he had struck into directly 
after leaving the beach, and instead of shortning sail, ap 
peared to be crowding more and more canvass all the time, 
when, all of a sudden, he lufied up and -hove to, on hearing 
the clatter of an approaching carriage. The noise of the 
wheels sounded nearer and nearer, as they came rattling along 
over the rough road, and it wasn’t long before the quick 
trampling of the horses’ feet, and the clicking of their shoes 
against the stones, indicated that they were near at hand. 
The place where Merry had paused was about midway of a 
steep hill, and if he had chosen the spot it couldn’t have 
been better suited to his purpose. The road, which had been 
rough and uneven from the first, was at this point broken 
into deep gullies by recent heavy rains, rendering, apart from 
the difficulty of the ascent, extreme caution necessary in pass- 
ing with a vehicle. On one side, a steep wooded bank, rose 
to a considerable height, and on the other, the surface of the 
ground gradually descended to the water, which was not 
quite excluded from view by a few scattering trees that oc- 
cupied the intermediate space. Behind one of these trees, that 
grew close to the road-side, and threw a deep shadow over it, 
Merry, gritting and grinding his teeth, crouched down, like a 
young shark watching for his prey. The carriage had already 
gained the foot of the hill, and was slowly labouring up, when 


adeep gruff a out to the driver from within, bidding 


him drive fast At the sound of that voice, Merry’s eyes 
fairly flashed fire, The black, with instinctive obedience, 
cracked his whip, and was about to make a more effectual ap- 
|| plication of it, when a figure suddenly sprang from the road- 
side, and seizing the reins, commanded him to halt! The 
command, however, was scarcely necessary. The jaded horses 
had reached a short level stage in the ascent, and not even 
the sound of the whip had elicited any indication that they 
intended shortly to leave it. Merry, with a sailor’s quick eye 
perceiving this favourable circumstance, in an instant was at 
the side of the carriage, within which a voice of a very difier- 
ent tone from that which last issued thence, was earnestly be- 
seeching succour. 

Help! for heaven’s sake, help! save me from a ruffian !” 
cried a female in imploring accents. The last words were 
scarcely articulate, and were uttered with a smothered sound, 
accompanied with a noise of struggling, as if the ruffian was 
endeavouring to hold the lady still, and to silence her cries by 
pressing his hand upon her mouth. 

The incentive of this well-known voice seemed hardly 
wanting to add more fury to the rage of Merriville. Choking 
with mingled emotions, he called to the ruffian to hold off his 


pull with a will,” and such like. 
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hand, and, with an effort of desperate strength, tearing open 
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the door, the fastenings of which he did not understand, he 
seized the inmate by the collar, and dragged him to the ground. 
“ Seducer !—scoundrel !—ruffian!” he cried, “I have you 
in the toils, and dearly you shall rue this night’s work !” 
“Mr. Terry !—1 command—you shall suffer for this—a 
court-martial—” and ae sin ilar broken ejaculations were 
uttered by the wretch, who violently struggled to get loose 
from the strong grasp in which he was held. Merriville, 
though not of a robust constitution, yet possessed much mus- 
cular strength. In the present contest every fibre received 
tenfold vigour from the energy ot the feelings that raged with- 
in him, and made him an over-match for the guilty being whe 
writhed within his arms, The faces of both were infiamed 
and convulsed with mighty passions, though of a widely and 
obviously different character} for the rage of the one, though 
fierce as ten furies, had yet something noble and commandi 
in it, while that of the ohne kindled by a ie 
The clear, round moon shone down on the occurrence with a 
silvery brightness, which, while it made every feature of the 
scene pertectly visible, yet imparted to the pallid faces, glaring 
eye-balls, and quivering lips of the combatants a more ghast- 
ly and terrible expression, than they derived fro: | their ie 
wild passions. ‘The captain (for it’s useless totell you it was 


he) struggled hard, but was evidently becoming "ay m 


in the excess of his emotion he had bitten his lip ne 
twain, and the blood which, in their tossing to and fro, had 
been smeared over the faces and clothes of both, gave great 
additional wildness to their appearance. a, 
The female, who by this time had recovered from the 
swoon into which she fell when the voice of Merriville first 
reached her ear, now screamed as she saw the blood with 
which he was profusely stained, and, imagining him to be 
mortally wounded, she sprang from the carriage, and tottered 
towards him across the road. A sudden movement of the 
two combatants, at the same moment, changed their position 
in such a way as to bring the back of Merriville towards the 
approaching figure, and at this instant, his antagonist having 
succeeded in releasing his arm from his grasp, hastily drew 
a pistol from his pocket, cocked, and fired it. The ball whiz- 
zed through the air, only slightly grazing the neck of the in- 
tended victim; but a piercing shriek from the lips of the fe- 
| male, heard above the loud report, announced that it had done 
more fatal execution in another quarter. As if by mutual 
consent, both parties ceased from their struggle fora moment, 
and rushed towards her, She staggered two or three steps 
forward, mumbled a few scarce audible words, among which 
the name of Merriville was the only intelligible sound, and 
fell bleeding to the earth. In the meanwhile the horses, which 
had been scared by the near and Soud report of the pistol, 
pranced suddenly round, and dashing down the hill were soon 
lost to sight. Poor Merriville, with a groan of agony which 
he could not, which he did not seek to repress, bent over the 
form which lay streched and pale before him, and raising it 
partly from the ground, gazed for a stupid moment in utter 
unconsciousness of all things else, upon the features of her 
still lovely face. The ball had passed directly through the 
heart, from which life had already bubbled out in a crimson 
tide, though a few darker drops continued to ooze from the 
livid orifice of the wound. Merriville whispered her name, 
but she answered not. In vain he leaned his ear to her lips, 
or bent his eyes upon them, till the hot, tearless balls seemed 
bursting from their sockets—no sound, no motion, made re- 
ply. He laid his’ hand upon her heart—but its pulse was still. 
He looked into her eyes—but they returned not, as they were 
wont, an answering look: their light had gone out—the spi- 
rit had departed from its house of clay—she was dead, quite 
dead!‘ As this fact impressed itself upon his brain, a mad- 
dening consciousness of the cause seemed slowly to return; 
his eyes rolled up till the balls were nearly hid, his face be- 
ame of a livid darkness, and his teeth were clenched together, 
like those of one in mortal agony. Suddenly starting up, he 
turned quickly round, and with his arnis extended, and his 
fingers curved like the talons of an eagle, he sprang wildly 
towards his guilty commander. The motion seemed to have 
been anticipated, tor-tle wretch had prepared himself with a 
second pistol, which, as Lis antagonist approached, he de- 
liberately aimed at him, and fired. Whether the ball took 
effect or not, it did not deieat poor Merry’s object. He darted 
like a hungry tiger on the wretch, and with both hands seiz- 
ing him round the throat, he dragged him down to the earth. 
In vain his victim struggled—the sinews of his antagonist 
seemed hardened into steel He tried to shriek for aid, but the 
grasp around his neck, choked his utterance, and his words 
died away in a rattling sound, like the gurgling in the throat 
of adrowning man. With a strength that seemed supérnatu- 
ral, Merriville raised him from the earth, and dragged him 


along the road. The struggling of the wretched man grew 

fainter and fainter, but still an occasional convulsive quiver- 
ing of the limbs told that he yet lived. His face was almost 
black, his tongue lolled out of his mouth like a dog’s, and his 

eyes, blood-shot and glassy, were protruded a full inch from 
their sockets. Blood had started from his nostrils in his mor- 
tal agony, and a thick wreath of mingled blood and foam stood 
upon his lips, which, wide distended, seemed stretched in a 
horrid laugh. 

In silence, and with a strength that seemed more than 
human, Merriville continued to drag his victim along, till he 
reached the boat. He had been met by Williams not far from 
the scene of the first part of the contest, but he appeared not 
tosee him. Williams, on his part was too much «awed to 
speak. The firing of the pistols had prepared him for some 
fatal event ; for he had a dim and dark suspicion of the object 
of Merriville’s erraud, inasmuch as he had been the bearer of 
several notes between him and his betrothed ; and had heard, 
also, that his captain was a rejected suitor for the same hand. 
One glance at the group served to show him the dreadful na- 
ture of the burden Merriville dragged along with him: he 
saw that his commander was already a corpse, and vesides, he 
was too much intimidated by the unnatural lustre of Merriville’s 
eye, by his pallid and unearthly hue, and by his still and ter- 
rible bearing, to interrupt the silence with a words As they 
approached the boat, Williams waved his hand to the crew, 
who were anxiously waiting on the beach, and signified by an 
expressive nod that they must not speak. Silently and sor- 
rowfully they followed their young officer to the water’s edge, 
entered after him the boat, and commenced rowing back to 
the ship. Poor Terry, still holding the body by the throat, 
took his seat in the stern-sheets, and leaned his head down on 
the gunwale in such a way that his garments concealed his 
face. The face of the corpse, however, was exposed in the 
broad moonlight; and as the head hung partly over the seat, 
with its features distorted and bloody, its hair matted with 
clots of blood and earth, and its glassy eye-balls apparently 
staring at the men, a superstitious shudder crept over them, 

which, with all their manhood they could scarcely repress. 

In this way, aridin silence, they drew near the ship. The 
sentinel hailed them; but no answer was returned. As 
they came to at the gangway, the officer of the deck called 
Mr. Terry by name; but still no reply. He saw by the terror 
painted on the countenances ef the crew that something 
dreadful had occurred, and descended quickly into the boat, 
where the whole terrible truth was soon ascertained. They 
were both dead! By the discharge of the second pistol, 
Merry had been mortally wounded, and his life had oozed 
away while his hands were still clasped with desperate energy 
around the throat of his victim. Even after death his fingers 
did not lose their tenacity. The officer tried to unlock the 
death-grasp, but without effect ; and the two bodies locked in 
an embrace, which, stronger than that of love, had outlasted 
life, were obliged to be hoisted up together. 

ne SOc oe a * 

Just as Jack Palmer arrived at this part of his yarn, all 
hands were called to stand by their hammocks, and the bustle 
incident to that piece of duty put an abrupt end to his story. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


BOYHOOD. 


Iwas busily writing in my narrow dark back office—a 
partly smothered laugh struck my ear—I looked up, a bright 
face peeped in at the door. It was dear little Charley. The 
rim of his straw hat was turned up to leave his blue eyes un- 
shaded. In a moment his hand was in mine, and his rosy 
pouting lips were put up sweetly for me to kiss, an operation 
which I should have performed even in more dangerous situa- 
tions. He pulled me by the hand as he spoke, 

You must come out into the street and walk. I want you 
to buy me some torpedoes and a top. Ah, do come.” 

He pulled me again, and looked up with that eager real ear- 
nestness which in a child is so graceful. His mother’s very 
face and voice. It wasa pleasant afternoon. My hand was 
tired, my eyes wearied, and my mind sick of the tedious jar- 
gon which I was scrawling ; at the instant a gleam of yellow 
sunlight fell upon the wall, and a breeze blew in softly from 
the window, and lifted the hair from my forehead. Charley 
knew his moment, brought me my hat, and gave me another 

“Well, come,” said I, “if I must I must.” A child can 
drag us to what we wish. 

Well, off we went ; he buoyant with hope, I quietly pur- 
ning own recollections, until with a succession of “pulls,” 
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which had commenced so successfully, he conducted me into| 
the toy shop, whose multifarious and heterogenous treasures 
had dazzled his fancy. 1 could fully enter into his feelings 
as he reached this attractive scene. His full dilated eyes wan- 
dered over the medley of infant wonders very much as I sup- 
pose a child of larger growth would gaze about him if he were 
introduced into some vast magic garden, crowded with golden 
bars, precious stones, horses, carriages, pleasure-boats, books, 
paintings, artd idle heaps of desirable looking newly-coined 
silver dollars and shining guineas. There were valuable little 
wooden trumpets, ‘those clamorous harbingers of blood and 
death,” and appalling tin swords, of a gory red hue, leaden 
dragoons on horseback and in full gallop, but whether to or 
from the tight was wisely lett to the conjectures of the spec- 
tator, hamming-tops, coloured like the rainbow, a handsome 
set of tea things constructed out of pewter, one or two little 
spirit-stirring drums,” some wax ladies in full dress, besides 
other expensive and useful articles. 

Charley took a pretty deliberate survey of the scene, and 
gave many objects a careful examination before his important 
purchases were completed. He blew several blasts “long and 
loud” upon the trumpets, he drew forth the tin sword, ran 
his eye along the innocent blade, and made several menacing 
flourishes, as if he were just about to cut off the head of some 
rascally Algerine; he cracked the whip, bounced the ball, spun 
the top, and took up the dragoon, horse and all, in his hand, 
with such a look, that I feared the poor gentleman’s fate was 
sealed, his unsheathed blade to the contrary notwithstanding; 
when a mask, which might have been moulded on the physiog- 
nomy of Caliban, caught his attention. The good-natured old 
lady who presided over these fairy scenes smiled as she yielded 
to each wandering caprice and changing impulse, and I smiled 
myself as the sweet and girlish face of the delightful boy was 
encased in the uncouth and monstrous countenance which 
he had selected, and his soft voice came out from the hideous 
lips, and the curls of his golden clustering hair burst forth over 
the rough, wrinkled forehead. ‘There are men who dislike 
children ; Ithink they area great source of amusement. Their 
graceful actions, the outbreakings of their feelings, the art- 
less ideas which rise in their minds, and of which they can 
give but an imperfect expression. I am pleased to observe 
them thus, just as I love to watch the passage of a clear stream 
in the woods, when there are diamond sands on the bottom, 
and green sedges which wave with the very motion of the 
water; and the:silver fishes are darting, while some old root 
or rugged stone juts out, and half dams up the brook, till the 
beautiful element loses its airy clearness, and gurgles over the 
obstruction like the purest liquid crystal. 

Well, the bargain is made—Charley has taken the mask 
under one arm and six torpedves in his hand. Some cake 
and a. top fill his pocket, and full of sparkling pleasure we re- 
sume our journey. Ina short time the torpedoes are gone, 
the last at a large majestic dog, with the walk of a lion. The 
fellow turned around, and looked at us with much seriousness 
and dignity. The boy was absolutely hushed for a moment 
with the awe of his presence, and took my hand; but the 
worthy individual deigning us no further notice, found a 
place to his liking, and quietly laid himself down to sleep. 

There are certain moods of my mind when Charles is a 
more agreeable companion than many older and wiser. Life 
has a tendency to make us all hypocrites. As we grow old 
we grow mistrustful and artificial. There issa kind of un- 
meaning good nature worn only for the s shion, and 
often disguising angry or careless feelings. dings a sort of 
mystery about the character of all other people, so that it 
takes some time to find them out. But there is a trusting 
spirit about a young child which exposes to your notice every 
operation of the mind. When I am with such a being my 
observation is not confined to his infant form and features; 
T cannot help perceiving the fragility of his mind and charac- 
ter. I believe I can in some degree enter into the fears and 
feelings of a sensitive mother when she gazes on her boy. 
She is familiar not only with his outward shape and bearing, 
but with his peculiar ways of thinking. She sees a mind 
and heart wonderfully delicate and feeble, exposed to innu- 
merable influences, which may either close their existence or 
destroy their purity. Even in the stillness of her own apart- 
ment she can scarcely regulate their infant wanderings. How 
must she tremble then at the thoughts of what may happen 
when she shall be gone, and he committed alone to the dan- 
gers of the world, to disappointment, anguish, temptation, 
disease, and despair. It is as if one should fashion a light 
boat to float only on the waters of a summer lake, and should 
behold it gliding with the current through some widening and 
deepening river towards the stormy and boundless waste of 
ocean, t F. 
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Poets men of business !—Many of the best of our native poets 

are men of business. Halleck, Paulding, Sprague, Wetmore, 
and several others, are actively engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
While we might regret the circumstance, as calculated to de- 
prive the public of more frequent visitations from their 1 
ife . 


we are inclined to believe that to it is owing much of the | 
and raciness, the freshness and boldness, which characterise 
their occasional iree-will offerings. Well do we know, and 
deeply do we feel, the load that bears upon a writer com- 
pelled, at all times, whether the wind blows east or west, 
and the thermometer is at zero or at the boiling point, willing 
or not willing, to indite articles that must pe:torce be pleasing, 
instructive, and popular, Happy is he who can refuse to dip 
his pen in ink when the mood is not on him, or other various 
avocations invite. Such is the enviable lot of one of our 
friends, whose inimitable verse has ranked liim among the 
first bards of this country, and who, in reply to an application 
made by us tor his more frequent contributions to the columns 
of the Mirror, has, with his usual promptness and felicity, 
struck off the following reply. Whenthe dog-star has ceased 
to rage, and the pressure of his “fall business !? has some- 
what subsided, we shall look forward with delightful anticipa- 
tions to his promised communications. 


EPISTLE TO AN EDITOR. 


An article! bless me, my good sir, 
You surely are out of your senses— 
T cannot, if ever I could, sir, 
Indite while the heat thus intense is. 
Pve made my best bow to the goddess, 
And asked her to favour the measure— 
She was weaving an air for a boddice, 
And sipping a cream at her leisure. 


“ Begone!” quoth the shrew in a fury, 
‘Nor think of a subject that’s weighty-- 
No reader will ever endure ye, 
While Fahrenheit’s far above eighty ; 
Away with the tragic and epic— 
The erudite, classic, historic— 
Society’s grown a dyspeptic, 
And banquets on spleen and caloric,” 


“A chapter on fancy or fashion— 
A tale of the last Pelham finish— | 
Some stanzas of pathos and passion, 
With the sentiment simple and thin-ish~ 
These may do very well for the weather, 
But pause ere you perpetrate moral— 
Blend your rhyme and reason together, 
And the town will your pages abhor all,’’ 


Thus saying, her ledyship sported 
A lock, not the blandest o» sweetest, 
And beck’ning a zephyr that courted 
Her favour, was off at the fiectest. 
Then prithee no more—‘“‘an you love me”~- 
Of prosing or versing an article— 
By the dog-star that rages above me, 
I’ve not of invention a particle. 


Our fairest and brightest are roaming— 

The oly a nuisance is yoted— 
Pll be off! but when autumn is coming, 

You may look for some queer things I’ve noted : 
Then here’s for the Springs—or the River— 

And a glance at the fair by the fountain— 
Since jolting is good for the liver, 

Perhaps I may call at the Mountain. 

Tales of the sea.—We have otten wondered that ocean 
scenes have not been more prolific subjects to authors. True, 
the third of the earth composed of land contains the great ma- 
jority ofour population ; but then the eternal wrangling between 
man and man, in the ordinary routine of business, has been 
so often wrought up in pathetic stories, that the reader, when: 
he embarks in a well told sea narrative, experiences some- 
thing of the same sense of wild interest which he feels when 
borne in reality across the boundless element in the winged 
vessel. Much, to be sure, has been said of the “dark blue sea,” 
by poets and other young gentlemen addicted to literature, 
who have never in their lives sailed further than Albany or the 
Banks, or doubled Point Judith ; but these can know little of 
the vast world of incidents and associations connected with a 
nautical life ; of the peculiar characters formed within the nar- 
row boundaries of the ship, their strange and often poetic 
superstitions, their utter ignerance of the complicated ma- 


sea anecdote, expressed in odd sea language. In these in. 
ieresting delineations our countryman Cooper has been emi- 
nently successful; and we hazard little in the assertion, that 
if the author of the admirable sketch, which will be found on 
another page of our present impression, would more frequent- 
ly gratify the public with similar productions, he would ac- 
quire a reputation equally brilliant. Those familiar with the 
current literature of the day need scarcely be told that “ Merry 
Terry” is from the pen of William Leggett, Esq. 


x= We present our readers this week with an entire sheet 
of ORIGINAL matter, frum a variety of veteran pens. We 
mention this fact simply for the government of those editors 
who are in the eonstant habit of copying our articles without 
giving credit. 
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chinery of society on shore, and their inexhaustible fund of \ 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


Te rast.—The world, as known to the ancients, consist- 
ed of Asia, Africa, and Europe. ‘These immense regions were 
understood te be, bounded by great oceans on the east and} 
west, bit the extreme éast was then, and, in a great measure, 
still is, shut up from the rest of the world. The vast empire 
of China, Tartary, and farther India, were not included in the 
conquests of Alexander, although he boasted of having sub- 
dued the world, and wept because there were no more worlds 
to conquer. Had he subdued his own unhallowed passions 
he would have had much more reason to claim the title 
of hero. The east, so often spoken of in scripture, as well 

_ as in profane history, was but little known to Grecian or Ita- 
Jian writers, although all their arts and sciences originated in 
that quarter; and it was proverbial among them that every 
good thing came from the east. In the language of Asiatic 
writers, who have always been distinguished for strong figura- 
tive expression, the wilful rejection of truth is called “de- 
parting from the east,’ or “turning the back to the east.” 
i Thus the posterity of Noah are said to have been “ journeying 
from the east,” when they*conceived the absurd project of 

. erecting a tower by which to climb to heaven. 
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Gunrowper, etc.—Solomon asserted that there was “no 
| new thing under the sun.” ‘Is there any thing,” he asks, 
% whereof it may be said, see, this is new? it hath been 
already of old time, which was before us.”? Without insisting 
upon a literal and universal application of this assertion, it can 
be easily shown that many very important inventions have 
sprung up in Europe, and been honestly announced to the 
‘world as new, when the same principles had been in operation 
for ages among the fiations of the east.. The art of printing, 
the loadstone, and gunpowder, have been known in China 
from a remote period; astronomy and algebra were also studied 
in India equally long before they were understood in Europe, 
where the latter, in particular, is of very recent introduction. 
Both gunpowder and ordnance, it is certain, were in use in 
China as early as A.D. 85. The Chinese attribute the inven- 
tion to King Vitey, who, they say, “wasa great enchanter 
and necromancer; who, one time, being vexed with cruel 
wars by the Tartarians, conjured an evil spirit that showed 
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him the use of making of guns and powder, the which he put 
in warlike practice against the realm of Pegu,?” &c. Other 
writers have likewise thought the agency of evil spirits neces- 
sary to the invention of gunpowder, although it was finally 
introduced into Europe by a monk! Milton, in his poem of 


Paradise Lost, gives the honour of the invention to satan him- 
self, and then commissions an angel to communicate the secret 
to man. 

ConGrEvE RocKETS.—The honour, if it be one, of this in- 
vention belongs to the man whose name it bears; and whose 
epitaph, as read to him by the witty Madame Vestris, we have 
already given in the Mirror of February 20, volume seven, page 
two hundred and sixty-four.* Without wishing to detract a 
single iota from the merits of Colonel Congreve, there is 
strong circumstantial evidence in favour of a more ancient 
origin of these destructive projectiles. In Grey’s Gunnery, 
printed in London in 1731, is found the following passage, 
deduced from the life of Apollonius Tyhaneus, by Philostra- 
tus. In speaking of the Oxydrace, an ancient nation of In- 
dia, the historian says, “those truly wise men dwell between 
the Hyphasis and the Ganges; their country Alexander never 
entered. Their cities he never could have taken, though he 
had led a thousand as brave as Achilles, or three thousand 
such as Ajax, to the assault; for they come not out into the 
field to fight those who attack them, but these holy men, be- 
loved by the gods, overthrow their enemies with tempests and 
thunderbolts shot from their walls!’ It is said that the Egyp- 
tian Hercules and Bacchus, when they overran India, invaded 
this people yand haying prepared warlike engines, at- 
tempted 1 them. They, in the meantime, made no 
show of 1 e, appearing perfectly quiet and secure ; but 
upon the en my’s near approach, they were ‘repulsed with 
lightning and thunderbolts hurled on them from above.” 
Here, then, is a record of the very early use of gunpowder, 
as Alexander flourished three hundred and fifty-five years be- 
fore the christian era; but whether it refers to a species of 
ordnance or rockets is not quite so clear, 

Cuanes Girrert.—When the muchadmiredand very suc- 
cessful opera of “ The Invincibles,” was in preparation at the 
Bowery theatre, Gilfert insisted upon having an original 
song written for Miss Rock, and directed the stage-manager 
to apply to Mr. Woodworth for that purpose. _“‘ But the piece 
is to be played to-morrow evening,” replied Barrett; ‘“‘ How 
can you expect an original production at so short a notice ?” 
“ Easy enough, easy enough, Woodworth writes at sight.” 
“But how can it be set to music in season ?” continued the 
stage-manager, in a tone of expostulation. “I can set the 
koran to music in no time,” answered the confident composer. 


“See that itis done.’ But how can Miss Rock study itin 
so brief an interval ?? Here, Charley got out of patience, and 


* “He is gone to that place where alone his fire-works can be ex- 
ceeded.” 


exclaimed, with vehemence, “My music and Wocdworth’s 
poetry. require no study—such a combination of talent will 
sing itself? The poetry was written; but some unexpected 
avocation prevented its being set to music. We were favoured 
with a copy of it, howeves, and it was published in the 
Mirror of January 31, 1829—vol. vi. page 236. 

Gilfert was a singular fellow, as every one who was ae- 
quainted with him will readily acknowledge. After the con- 
flagration of the Bowery theatre, an establishment in which 
all his affections seemed concentrated, he would walk for 
hours arouhd the ruins, wrapt in serious meditation ; on which 
occasions his gestures and expressions were truly serio-comico, 
At one moment he would pause, gaze wistfully at the totter- 
ing walls through his green spectacles, with a most rueful 
countenance, mutter some unintelligible exclamations of min- 
gled Dutch and English; and then pass on, like the genius of 
despair stalking amid the crumbling monuments of his deso- 
lated hopes. During one of these moody reveries he was 
accosted by an acquaintance on a variety of topics foreign te 
the all-absorbing subject of his own meditations. In the 
midst of a very animated speech, his friend, whose remarks 
had not been honoured with the slightest attention, was in- 
terrupted by Gilfert’s turning suddenly towards him, and with 
a look sadly wan and wo-begone, exclaiming, “Is it not 
astonishing ? ‘This magnificent building—the temple of the * 
muses—the. seat of the arts—the pride of the city, and the 
admiration of the world—is now a heap of smoking rubbish ! 
All—all destroyed! Ay, even that convenient and beautiful 
apartment, where, with Hamilton, Smith, and Gouverneur, I 
used to sit so comfortably, and make my litle arrangements 
for the whole United States! Oh, the reflection is too ago- 
nizing! What will you drink ?” ne 

PoETiIcAL ADVERTISEMENTS.—We have observed of late 
that the poor muses are not only constantly teazed and per- 
secuted with the solicitations of professional poets; but even 
mechanics and artizans, of every description, enter the lists as 
candidates for their favours. Passing a hat-store the other day 
we observ e hand-bill, with the following logical mor- 
ceau, which ave copied for the edification of the reader: 
“ A penny saved, our Franklin’s wit discern’d, 

Is fully eqttal to a couple earn’d: 


Admit the maxim, and of course it follows 
Who deals with the subscriber gains two dollars.” 
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r For the 
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ae THE COQUET. 
BY ISIDORA. 
SHE ee her eyes had power to lure 
Devoted hearts to wear her chain,_ 
Who would her fleeting frowns endure 
To win her witching smiles again; 
Yet secretly she thought of one, 
To love when all the rest were gone. 


mpd over one, 
‘have loved when all were gone. 


chain would lightly wear, 
h her wiles with equal art, 
changeful smile to share, 
d to touch so vain a heart. 


nd some there were, too proud to bow 

* ~ To fickle beauty’s tyrant chain, 

¢ Who scorn‘d to ask a heartless vow, 
And could aot love a thing so vain— 

And so they left her, one by one, 

Till all save one alone were gone. 


And did he then his suit prefer? 
And did she listen to his vow ? 
No, ledy, he had worshipped her, 
But he could only pity now. 
He scorn’d the love that could be won 
Only because the rest were gone ! 


ORIGINAL TALES. © 


THE VALLEY OF E GREYLOCK.* 
‘A DESCRIPTIVE TALE. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS,—CHAPTER I. 


er Let aii ape rene thes eee 


And every bosky bourn from side to side, 
My daily walks.—Milton. 


Gsorce Barnaxp was the only son of an eminent physi- 
cian, who having acquired a considerable fortune in the prac- 
_tice of his. laborious profession, had retired to a charming 
“zetreat to ‘spend the evening of his days on the banks of the 
Housatonic. Here heli a tleman farmer, unosten- 
tatious in his deportimte as affluent, and beloved by 
all his neighbours, at wh k-beds he occasionally minister- 
ed during the absence of the village practitioner. A maiden 
sister resided with him, to whose superintendence the house- 
hold affairs were committed. George was the child of the old 
man’s age, and fondly did he doat upon the little prattler, 
whose wishes were gratified as soon as expressed. His 
aunt Susan, too, loved the glossy-locked innocent, and was 
to him as a mother, for that fond guardian had been dead 
ever since the first days of his infancy. Month after month 
stole on, till the white chubby features of the child gradually 
ave place to the ruddier and more decided contour of open- 
ing boyhood, and at length the unfitting vestments of the 
nursery were exchanged for the jacket and trowsers, with 

_ their shining buttons, and ever dear pockets. Then followed 
' the spring-time of existence, so cloudless and serene, ere the 
“inner man” becomes gloomy and troubled; the haleyon days, 
when he forgot the promised sweetmeats while riding on the 
shaggy back of old Hunter, or driving his hoop over the vil- 
‘Jage green. All loved the future heir of the villa, as Mr. Bar- 
nard’s beautiful mansion, was called; from the surliest urchin 
in the parish to the old blind pauper, whose steps he not un- 
frequently attended in his lonely walks, leading him into the 
smoothest paths, picking up his cane when by chance it fell 
from his palsied hand, and receiving in return many a pretty 

_ tale of Robinson Crusoe and his lama, ungled with 
blessings on the dear boy’s head. At length elfth sum- 
came, and his father, who had hitherto Eetricied him in 
e rudiments of the classics, now resolved to place him at 
the grammar school in the neighbouring village. Accordingly 


ose Si 


* This mountain, situated in the western part of Massachusetts, forms 
' one of the highest peaks in New England, its summit being ‘nearly 
five thousand feet above the level of the sea. It derives iis name 
from the grey or hoary appearance its alpine forests frequently ex- 


in the cool temperature of its summit, 
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his satchel was well lined with sundry emcees toraes, which 
had been handed down from father to son for some five gene- 
trations, and he was requested to be in readiness to set out on 
the next Monday. This was no trivial affair for one who had 
a thousand important concerns to occupy his attention. The 
flowers in his little garden must be arranged, his bantam 
community consigned to some trusty overseer, and his kite 
and cross-bow laid carefully away fer: vacation. It was a 
bustling hour, said his aunt, when all the youngsters in the 
neighbourhood were assembled at the villa ou the morning of 
Up stairy and dowa 3 they flocked after 
him, while he ransackea every seve; ta the house, and 
distributed among them the collected|te}« of his indulged boy- 
hood—marbles, tops, whistles, and, dearest prized of all, an 
epitome of a drum, whose ceaseless tattoo disquieted the repose 


stay 


lof the village for a whole month after. 


and which is occasioned by the-congelation of the vapours of} A 5 i : 
3 |'came over him with a peculiar power, and he resolved to sit 


a 


or wander forth into the green fiel 
knee the long winter evenings, listening to the anxious voice 
of parental instruction? 
the observation of the affectionate youth, whose eye followed 
th 


every fortnight as regularly as the Salis: teas 


The family chaise was at length brouzht to the door, and 


as Mr. Barnard put on his hat, he wiped a tear from his 
eye, for the child of his bosom was to bs borne away, and the 


notes of his innocent gladness unhear! for a season in the 
peaceful haunts of his beautiful home. George, too, wept as 
he kissed his affectionate aunt, and gave old Hunter his part- 


ing caress. 


A ride of a few miles brought them to the village of M——, 
and just as the noon-bell rung, the half serious youth was led 
to his little chamber by his future instructor. The father 
blessed his child, and departed with a heavy heart ; for who 
would now meet him at the threshold with his laughing eye, 
' him, or sit at his 


His emotion, however, eseaped not 


riage till it vanished behind a distant bend of the road, 
and then untying his satchel, he laid one by one the reverend 
volumes on the table, and silently promised that his idleness 
should blight not the expectations of that doating parent. 
Four years rolled rapidly by, during vvhich he visited the villa 
er. 

He was now to become a collegian, 3 and bid farewell to that 
endeared home for a long three months. Various were the 
preparations for this pilgrimage to the temple of Minerva. 
The old library was again taxed for its share of supplies, and 


the vademecums of his grandfathers were transferred from 


their mahogany nooks to the trunk of the youth, already well 


stored with fine linen, counterpanes, comfortables, slippers, 
and a thousand other indispensables, which contribute to 


“calm contemplation and poetic ease.” The family chaise 
was again put in requisition, and before the sun was set, George 
Barnard had entered on his noviciate, and was comfortably 
lodged in his quiet study. Here, too, he was beloved, for he was 
sociable, obliging, unassuming in his mamners, and withal an 
apt, regular student. Though fond of the company of his 
companions, he never sought that polishing intercourse, that 
“sweet parlance,” which is only to be met with in the scenes 
of the drawing-room. _ The fact is, he feared the ladies pro- 
digiously. He scarcely knew one of the fair | 
Susan. Assiduously did he shun their socig 
trembled like a criminal whenever chan 
their presence. This escaped not the no 
savans, and accordingly many a sly joke was ; foisted on him, 
to the no small edification of their good-humoured merriment. 
Their raillery, however, disturbed not his unin ptibility 
so long as he could keep himself at antipodes the dear 
objects of his disquietude, which was easily effected ina town 
where parties are not particularly frequent; and besides, an 
unseniored student is a sad wight with the ladies, 

Thus situated and thus prejudiced the golden days of col- 
lege life—the senior year forsooth—commenced. His awe of fe- 
male presence was still as overpowering as ever; and no bright 
eye, no sweet voice could charm him from his seclusion. But 
a trial awaited him, which in the event proved that he was 
formed of no “sterner stuff” than human nature universally 
exhibits. 


He was fond of Basing during the twilight of a summer’s 
eve, by the bank of a little coy river, that like himself seemed 
to court retirement in the bosky dells at a distance from the 
village. It chanced one evening, as he wandered by that sweet 
stream, beneath a cloudless moon, that the thoughts of home 


down and enjoy the quiet of their influence. Accordingly, 
he seated himself at the foot of a large beech, that ire 
thick branches out over the stream, and yielded his mind to 
the pleasant associations of that distant home. Vacation was 
near, and in imagination he was just on the point of spring- 
ing into.his father’s arms, when he discovered but a short dis- 
tance from him an object, which no very lively fancy might 
have mistaken for the spirit of the stream. As it approached, 
he perceived thatit was a young girl, bearing a basket on her 
arm, which apparently cost her considerable exertion, As 
she came near the bend of the river where the student sat 
jretired and undiscovered im the shade, she paused for a mo- 
ment, set down her basket, and advanced to the edge of the 
bank, which formed an almost perpendicular wall of some 
dozen feet, and gazed at the scene before her with evident de- 
light. She wore neither bonnet nor shawl, and her delicate form, 
just expanding into womanhood, appeared like a vision of 
beauty to the eye that glanced out from the beech-tree’s shade. 
She was evidently wearied, and as she surveyed the scene before 
her, her figure gradually assumed that inimitable gracefulness 
of attitude, so superior to the tact of affectation, and which 
naturealone can teach. Her hazel locks, unrestrained in their 
native luxuriance, fell in tendril-like spirals over a delicate 
uncovered neck, where the soft beams of the full mioon slept as 
on a pillow of alabastar. Fixed, and almost as breathless as the 
trunk against which he leaned, the unseen student gazed on 
the fairy form. A spell unknown before was upon him, which 
the hour and place, and the peculiarity of his former habits, 
all combined to strengthen and prolong. Formerly he had 
fled from the fascination of female beauty with marked timi- 
dity, but now he made no effort to escape from the sorgery of 
its presence. At length the maiden turned to retire) when 
the bank on which she stood gave way with a hollow sepul- 
chral sound, and was precipitated with its fair occupant into 
the depths of the river. George was an indifferent swimmer, 
but it was not a time for consideration. The remembrance 
of Leander’s rashness, had it occurred, could not have deter- 
red him an instant; besides, it were chivalrous to die in such 
jj baese Hesspnpag -from his covert with the xupidit of 
thought, and in a ‘noment one arm encircled the waist of 
recent enchantress, while the other made vigorous exertions 
to regain the treacherous bank. "The stream at this time 
was swollen'to double its usual size by one of those sudden 
showers so frequent among the mountains of New-England, 
and as it swept round (in its graceful curvature, formed a 
powerful eddy, into which, in spite of his continued and un- 
yielding efforts, the student with his fair charge was drawn. 


times carried almost within reach of the shore. Hope, when 
animated by even a slight modicum of a certain nameless in- 
Jtuence, recks not of weariness, and our hero apparently now 
exhibited as much resolution as at the commencement of his 
hazardous adventure. At length, by one powerful exertion, 
aided by the rapidity of the current, he bore his prize toa 
part of the shore from which he first plunged in. 

During the agitations of that fearful moment not a word 
had been spoken, while the terrified girl had unconsciously 
thrown her arm around the neck of her preserver, and reclined 
her head upon his shoulder. Thus situated he bore her up 
the bank, and laid her, all trembling like the aspen leaf, on 
the grassy slope near the beech-tree. There he bent over her 
with the deepest anxiety, parted the dripping tresses from 
her face, and suffered the light and the sweet zephyr to steal 
in once more upon her pale cheek. And then, too, he whis- 


finds its way to the heart, and awakens confidence wherever 


||looked up in her preserver’s face, like one who awakes from 
some frightful vision, and finds a parent bending over his 
|| troubled sleep. He assisted her to rise, when, with all the 
||ardour and artlessness of real gratitude, she returned her 
acknowledgments for his generous exertions. 

“Name them not,” said he. “Ihope I may ever be as 
prompt in the performance of my duty.” 

“Call it what you will,” she replied, “the value of the 
benefit is unaltered. You have laid me under an obligation 
for which I can make no return but my warmest thanks. Oh, 
with what emotions will my mother listen to the particulars 
of this night’s adventure! You have not preserved my life 
only, but hers also ; for she lives but in my welfare.” 


ts 


They were twice borne swiftly round this circle, and as many 


“an 


& 


;pered kind words of safety and trust, in a tone that always 


consciousness exists. The maiden opened her blue eyes, and ~ 


+ 


Nie 


“ 


__ dance to the good dame. 
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“Tam doubly happy, then, in being the fortunate in 


ment of your preservation. But,” continued he, “suffer me |/an 


to attend you home, for the night wind breathes chilly along 
the stream, and wet. garments are a sad shield against its 
influence.” * : ; pee 
“Thank you,” returned she with a smile, recovering im 
part her native buoyancy of spirits, “thank you; for my care- 
lessness may well entitle me to a guardian. What a silly 
creature was I to venture so near that treacherous bank. But 
it was just like me; I wasalwaysin love with this wild stream, 
and here I have played Gondoline to the life. But it has for- 
feited my good graces for ever,” continued she, glancing 
archly at the dripping folds of her white dress, “O, I am 
glad it is not day, for people might mistake me for a mad 
quakeress.” 


for my health. However, Mr. ——” 


“ Bamard,” said he, with an awkward bend of the head. 

“Ah, yes; Mr. Barnard of the senior class ?” 

“The same.” Es 

“ Well, then, Mr. Barnard shall have the honour with the 
inconvenience of seeing Ellen Mansell home.” 

The student could not but smile at what he considered her 
eccentric and ill-timed levity, and as he threw his arm into an 
angle of forty-five, from whose vertex the superabundant 
water gushed as from a fountain, he said, ‘I am sorry Miss 
Mansell has not a better support.” ¥ 

“O, it is good enough—excellent—for it is in fine keeping 
with my own trim,” she playfully returned, as she shook from 
her bright ringlets a shower of liquid pearls. 

There are certain incidents in the life of every individual 


__ that in their power of interest with the heart surpass the 


aggregate occurrences of whole years. These form, as it 
were, the great mirrors of the past, by which the light of 
memory is reflected back upon the mind, through the dim ob- 
security of the “days that were.” Oblivion may bury up the 
more trivial objects and emotions of former perceptions, but 
the remembrance of those peculiar events, however unessen- 
tial to his general well-being, is as fresh as the thoughts of 
yesterday. Who, for instance, that has seen the ocean, can 
forget the sensations excited within him, when, from some 
neighbouring eminence, it first broke upon his vision in its 

ik amplitude of rolling waves? And who that has wander- 

edyfor years far from his boyhood’s haunis, a stranger among 
strange men, unfriended and alone, does not remember the 
hour when he again lifted the latch of his endeared home, and 
felt himself once more encircled by a mother’s or a sister’s 
arms? Such a moment is worth an age of monotonous ex- 
istence, and might almost tempt the wanderer to endure again 

_ the buffetings of the world that he might enjoy another such 
_ blissful meeting by the fireside of his youth. The calm and 

» even tenor of the students days had now been interrupted by 
__ one of these incidents to which he ever after looked back with 
' the highest satisfaction. There was something enduring in 
the remembrance of the hour when he was so gallant, and 
the maiden so beautiful, and both so happy. Never did he 
forget the moment when she twined her delicate arm in his, 
and he felt at his own side the beatings of that young heart, 


| 


which neither the quiet loveliness of evening nor the sense of 


safety had yet restored to its native tranquillity. 


As they turned to depart Ellen discovered her basket, which 
stood too far from the bank to participate in her accident. 


“I came near forgetting my errand after all,” said oil 


“Here, Mr. Barnard, is some early fruit I was carrying to 

poor friend of my mother’s, who resides in yonder little cot- 
tage by the large willow. As I was plucking some for our 
evening’s entertainment, I thought that an idle hour could 
not be better employed than in bearing a portion of our abun- 
I was a little selfish too, for you 


- -maust know that I love a moonlight ramble, especially by this 


Sweet stream; and then such thanks as the old lady re- 
furns, so simple, so artless, are well worth a little fatigue. 
Now as you would be my beau, what favour do you think I 
shall require ?” 

~The student laid the basket on his arm with a complacent 
smile, and they turned towards the cottage. 


“J see, Mr. Barnard,” she continued, ‘you are resolved to 
rob me of half the credit of my labour of love.” 


“ And share in its pleasure likewise, Miss Mansell.” 


As he spoke they turned an angle of the garden fence, and 
entered the shade of the venerable tree, which sheltered the 


lowly dwelling of the poor widow. ‘The door stood ajar, and 


~ 


. | 
“ And I,” interrupted her companion, “ will fancy you a| 


water nymph, and believe that J periled my life rashly, if you | 
~ continue to linger here in opposition to my sage advice.” ; 
“J beg pardon, ir; but you need have no apprehensions 


| 
\\ 


i 


le" discovered its humble Inmate seated in ner arm chair, 
paint Oabcorbed in the contents of a volume she was 
perusing. ‘There was an expression of deep and powerful 
emotion in the face of the venerable person before them, and 
the youthful visiters paused. ; 

“ She is reading her Bible,” said Ellen, in a lowand serious 
tone, as if unwilling to disturb the sacred occupation of that 
lonely heart. , 

“It were not well to enter, then,” whispered George; but 
before his companion had time to reply, the lowly worshipper 
closed the sacred page, and kneeling down, bowed her head 
upon her withered hands, as if conscious of her unworthiness 
to look up in the presence she sought. No tale of conscious 
merit, no voice of repining—no; not even a breath of excul- 
pation broke the stillness of the peaceful dwelling; but the 
low sob, and the involuntary movements of that bended form, 
told that 

“The restless agony of jhought intense, 

Togsieseps aman utterance or ear, 

Yet poured inthe deep hush of prayer,” 
had found entrance to that heaving bosom. The silent spec- 
tators remained riveted to the spot, for they felt that it was 
indeed “holy ground? on which they stood. At length, as if 
impelled by some irresistible impulse, they advanced nearer 
the door. Not the least motion was now perceptible in the 
living statue before them. It was evident that the calm of 
the glad spirit had succeeded the rush of its former emotions, 
and that the conselations of renewed hope had shed abroad 
their peaceful influence in her subdued bosom. At last she 
arose, with the elasticity which follows the unbosoming of 
the full heart, laid her Bible in its accustomed nook, and re- 
sumed her former seat. 


“ Let us now enter,” said Ellen. 

George tapped lightly on the door, which swung back as if 
to welcome them across its quiet threshold. 

“How does my good Mrs. Perkins this fine evening?’ 
asked the kind-hearted girl, while she buried her small hand 
in the clasp of the surprised widow. 

‘Oh, well, my sweet lady,” replied she, rising to offer the 
only chair that gra¢ed her poor cottage. 

“ Sit down,” returned Ellen; ‘I will never suffer to 
steal the least comfort from age. Nor would my companion,” 
she continued, glancing at the student, whom the old lady 
in her excitement had not yet observed, and who now came 
forward. “Mr. Barnard,” bowed she, “my good friend Mrs, 
Perkingi) ~ “joey F ' 

“He needs no in*roducing, for he has visited my cottage 
these three years,” returned the widow, warmly grasping the 
proffered hand. ‘‘ But where have you been,”’ she continued, 
dropping her spectacles over her eyes, and gazing with an air 
of surprise at the strait costume of her visiters. ‘ Ye’re as 
wet as the water-lily after a storm.” 

“Ibis nothing; a mere trifle,” returned thejlaughing girl, 
unwilling to disturb the affectionate heart of the widow by an 
account of her recent danger. ‘You know what a night- 
lover I am, and I must tell you that the wild grape-vines 
which overhang the pathway to your:cottage are not at all 
sparing of their showers of dew this evening.” 

“ But ye’ll ketch cold as sure’s ye live,” interrupted the old 
lady.. ‘What !and nothing on neither but this thin frock ; 
and bare-headed, too; and this damp night! Why, Miss Ellen, 
yow’re crazy; indeed you are, in very truth. Now, sit right 
down, while I make a fire, and get a cup of warm tea; ’twill 
keep t ay. You must dry you, you must; and Mr. 
Barna 
Was Bi: »” exclaimed both at the same moment ; “ but,” 
continued Ellen, ‘“ you shall give yourself no trouble, Mrs. Per- 
kins. I shall not take cold this mild summer evening ; besides, 
it is a short way home; aud then, my mother will be distressed 
should she notice my absence.” 


a 


The kind creature remonstrated, but in vain. 

“Well, then,” said ‘She at last, “you shall wrap yourself 
in my cloak, poor though it be, and unworthy of that pretty 
form. ‘'Twillnot be amiss this dampsome night.” 

As she spoke, she todk from the white-washed wall the 
humble garment, and laid it carefully over the maiden’s shoul- 
ders. It was neat, though patched till it would have puzzled 
a mantua-maker to discover its original texture. 

“You are extremely good, my kind guardian,” said Ellen, 
as she folded it to her delicate waist; “but you shall not dis- 
patch me too hastily from your hospitable dwelling.” 

“Now, ye know ye’re eyer welcome here,” returned the wi- 
dow with touching simplicity, “for ye are as the sunlight to my 


cottage. But your mother, your health, my child.” 


be! 


sa 


“Twill go,” said the half serious girl ; for she could not = 


dure the thought of that parent’s anxiety. — : 

“ But here, Mr. Barnard has brought you a basket of fruit.”’ 

“A blessing on the dear young gentleman,” ejaculated the 
grateful matron. “It is just like him and his mates. They 
have opened the fountains of knowledge to many a poor man’s 
child; aye, and let in the day-spring from on high where there 
was nothing but etn she continued, while a tear 
gushed from her eye, as it glanced to her treasured Bible. 


‘You must thank Miss Mansell for the present,” inter-. 


rupted George ; “ to her kindness alone you are indebted for it.” 
“Qh, the dear lady ! I can never repay her; but she’ll not 
fail of her reward.” ee 
“ Come, come, no more, Mrs. Perkins; between friends, 
what were a thousand such presents ?? : 
“A widow’s blessing go with ye,” said the affectiona' 
tager, as they bowed good night. 
Dame Perkins was one of 
enemy in the world, wid w 
they go. The old respected 
example of resignation held out to them in ber no 
and the young loved her for the simple court 


was not a house in the village, or among 
was not regarded with the kindest interest; for she 
them all when sickness or sorrow were the inma 
was particularly welcome at the house of Ellen’: 
where she sometimes spent whole weeks. She had 
nurse of the charming girl who looked upon her with almost — 
filial affection. W 

Her youthful visiters left the peaceful dwelling with light 
hearts, and turned into the narrow pathway which lay near 
the stream, sometimes winding under the gold-threaded wil- 
lows that fringed its margin, and thén stealing along more 
remote through clumps of tall sycamores, which locked their 
white arms in a thousand directions, as if to protect the hum- 
ble shrubbery that flourished below. ‘The silvery cadence of 
gushing water out-rung from the green hill-slopes, and blend- 
ed with the deep and irregular bass of the mountain torrents, 
came like the harmony of aerial spirits over the hush of the 
sleeping valley. The river, too, had its night music, while 
the zephyr breathed his wood-note from the distant pine-tops. 
Nor was the green grasshopper mute in his lowly perch on 
the blossomed clover-stalk, but he chanted away joyously as 
the whip-poor will from his hazel-bower. 

‘ Our valleyneedsno Orpheus,’ »gaid Zen, as theyremerges 
tom a small grove into the broad moonlight of a little mea- 
dow that skirted her mother’s dwelling ; 

“Nor the castle-building genii of Aladdin,” returned her 
companion, glancing at the beautiful mansion before them, as 
small portions of its white surface gleamed out through the 
moving branches of overhanging elms. 4 

Atthat moment they discovered a 
at a little distance. “It is my mother,” said Ellen, “I know 
that quick step of parental anx y. The runaway is return- 
ing,” continued she, raising her voice above the bubbling river 
that murmured near. ‘The object paused, and the youthful 
couple soon came up. It was indeed Mrs. Mansell. She had 
missed her daughter, and apprehensive for her safety, was 
now anxiously looking for her. ‘ 

“ Ellen, my child,” asked she with an air which displayed 
more of joy than displeasure, “ where have you been this long 
evening ?” 

“Why, mother, answered the laughing girl, glancing archly 
in her parent’s face; “I have been in the garden, and the 
groves, and the meadows, and in the river withal.” 

“Tn the river !? ejaculated Mrs. Mansell, turning pale. 

“ Most assuredly ; here now, is Mr. Barnard, to whom we 
shall ever remain indebted, shall vouch for the truth of what I 
say,” continued Ellen, in a half serious, half playful tone. The 
student returned with tolerable grace the introductory cour- 
tesy of the surprised matron, whose quick mind had already 
suspected the cause of that indebtedness of which lier daugh- 
ter had just spoken, a : 

“Tam happily a witness in the case,” said he, “ but my tes- 
timony would be of no account.” 

“ Well, now I will confess the whole,” laughed the thought- 
less girl. ‘“ You must know then, that while bearing some 


apples to — the thought occurred to me of looking f 


into the river, to see which of the two was handsomest, her 


ladyship the moon, or my own sweet self. But pride must — 
have a fall; so while I was attitudinizing and comparing graces, a 
away went the bank and poor I with it sheer into the stream. 
Then appeared this worthy knight, and rescued my beauty- 
ship at the peril of his life. I have forgotten the result of the 
The 


comparison, but presume it was in my own favour,” 


a 
*s 


ure approaching them “ay, 


7 
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parent trembled as with an ague at t the playful narrative of 
her daughter’s peril, and throwing her arms around her or- 
phan child, as if to be more perfectly assured of her safety, 
she said with emotion, “ You area wild girl, my Ellen. Your 
thoughtlessness has fearfully endangered a mother’s peace 
with the life of this gallant stranger.” os : 

“Forgive me, my mother,” sobbed Bllen, for the first time 
vividly conscious o the circumstances of her fearful exposure, 
and overcome by the anxious tenderness of her doating parent. 

“Tt is enough: I cannot chide you, Heaven be praised that 
you are safe. And you, my dear sir, she continued, relaxing 
her embrace to address ihe youth, ‘‘accept a widowed mother’s 
blessing. » But the object of her benediction had retired. 
‘Assured of the daughter’s safety, he fled from the voice of the 
perpet’s gratitude, and was now no where to be seen, 


{ ate has gone, rimured 
nd he nother awa r 


THE DRAMA. 


Hilen, and twining her arm 
ned towards the house. P. 


HE PARK THEATRE. 


{ instant, this theatre closed with the Beggars’ 
other amusements, This piece having been per- 
form: but once this season, and with a considerable differ- 
ence in the cast, is a fair subject for review. As a literary 
production, the Beggars’ Opera having passed its centenary, 
the great judicial test of excellence, must be considered as a 
composition out of the reach of criticism. It is still a favourite 
performance, and has undergone the fiery ordeal of Swift, Pope, 
Addison, Johnson, Cumberland, Inchbald, cum, multis aliis. 
Yet, in this country, it is undeniable that there is an anti- 
pathy entertained against this drama, on the assumed ground 
that there is an inherent indelicacy in the subject, and 
in the manners of the draiuatis persone, which, it is af- 
firmed, renders it unfit for public exhibition; accordingly 
the managerial pruning knife has been applied, and this, 
together with the dissecting instruments of the corps dra- 
matique, has so metamorphosed the author, that poor Gay 
is hardly known by his best friends. Still, as a musical 
piece, the Beggars’ Opera is highly esteemed in the United 
States (not a mean compliment this to their taste.) but 
let us inqUire it the antipathy above mentioned be not a 
prejudice. What greater purity of manners has the bri- 
ygand and bandit s‘fool-to boast? If-originality be worth 
any thing, Gay has it, for he was the first who soitened the 
harsh characteristics of vagabondism, and converted a mounted 
yobber intoa hero, If we were disposed to try our hand at 
* a regular built rhetorical period, we should say he had waved 
the wand of Prospero over the transactions of priggery, had 
converted Newgate into a flower garden, and had produced 
delight where disgust was expected, by skilfully sliding into 
the mouths of “rolling kiddies” and “ flash coves, apo- 
thegms in disguise, and “showing them up” as human beings 
actuated by the same secret springs, motives and passions, 
as those far above them in station. But we shall not leave 
Gay in so degraded a state as that in which a parallel with 
the banditti, school would piace him. Indeed it is a bold 
thing to affirm, but nevertheless true, that Gay is the superior 
of Byron and Schiller, inasmuch as he has a moral design, 
which the analytical observer will find running throughout 
the dialogue of the opera—indeed the most pungent and 
biting satire pervades the speeches and songs of Macheath, 
Peachum and Lockit, and neither Swift nor Beaumarchais 
has gone beyond it. We admit that the peculiar state of 
England some centuries since, gave an adventitious eclat to 
the appearance of the opera; but in this Gay has pursued 
the course which the greatest writers in all countries have 
followed : he seized the prominent topic of the day, and the 
most flagrant abuses of the period, as the vehicle for reading 
a lecture on human nature. - The freshness of the gilding 
and the paint have died away, but the solid oak beneath 
remains. ‘I'he present generation in England is as ignorant 
of the historical fact of the profligacy and corruption of the 
English- police at the end of the sixteenth century, as the 
Visitants of theatres in the United States; but the peculiar 
simplicity, sweetness, and adherence to nature, which cha- 
racterise Giy as an author; the bold pencilling, the judicious 
shading and contrast of character, and the orignality of de- 
sign, which are attributes of the higher productions of the 
drama, remain unaffected by the corroding tooth of time. 
We have no doubt that some of the gentlemen of the thea- 
tre, who so ruthlessly mutilate and interpolate the text of 
Gay, have good reasons for what they do, because they do 


so—but still we should be curious to hear them. Perhaps! 


Vehey i imagine, rie are hadly assisting. the auth 
scrape. When, for instance, Mr. sce i 
to add “the new rum and black pepper dram; 

hair-erecting swearing, to the original dialogue, it is to be 
presumed ‘that the text is too watery, or that the coats of the 
theatre-goer’s stomach are gone, and this condiment is neces- 
sary to produce tone; but Mr. Hilson, although having a} 
decent voice, chose to cut his author and his songs at once, 
and contributed nothing to fone. And then the caricature of 
afight! Whata beautiful ad captandum flourish! What 
a delightful discovery! Broad farcical buffoonry ingrafted 
upon the genuine English opera! And all this gaggery for 
the benefit of those who think by the second, and laugh by 
the hour! Why should not the text of Gay meet with 
as much respect as that of the old comedies by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Sir John Vanbrugh “‘et id genus omne?? Can 
Gay’s piquant and nervous dialogue be profitably displaced 
by the slang and vapid witticisms of Joe Miller and Co. 2 
'Let a similar experiment-be made vib the productions of 
the immortal Shakspeare, and watch the result. Messrs. 
Barnes and Hilson, both meritorious actors, have seen better 
practice. They have witnessed in Munden and Dowton the 
wily Peachum and the sturdy Lockit personified: surely 
they need not blush to model after such men. 

We are not disposed to compliment Mr. Placide (much as 
we respect his talents) at the expense of veracity; the utinost 
we can allow is that his Filch was a very pleasant searcher 
of pockets, and exhibited much sleight of hand in untwisting 
|the handkerchiefs (Cliffordice, fogles ;) but it was not the 
Filch of Gay: still he was perfect in his dialogue, as he always 
is. Mr. Richings is entitled to the same commendation re- 
specting his author, with this special addition that he was 
truly characteristic, and in dress, manners, and slang, an 
unimpeachable and veritable Mat of the Mint 

The Lucy of Gay is drawn evidently in antithesisof Polly. 
The delightful feminine qualities of artlessness, tenderness, 
sincerity, unbounded confidence, unfathomable and un- 
quenchable affection, mildness without gall, like the dove’s, 
and even inherent gentility—all these are Polly’s par excel- 
lence. Onthe other hand, Lucy is violent in her manner, 
and something approaching to coarseness is not inappropri- 
ate.—She is also jealous and fitful. In the text, Mrs. Blake | 
was perfect, nor can she be accused of any misconceptions 
or overcharging—an error too common in personating Lucy. 
Mrs. Wheatley was also one of the number who gave the 
text, and we cannot deny her the, Ketice of playing up to!) 
the spirit of the author. Her bursts of passion were very effi-| 
cient. It remains for us to speak of the principal vocalists. 
Mr. Jones as Macheath, was successful in most of his songs 
and duets; butin the dialogue he was strangely at fault. 
The language he delivered was certainly, for the most part, 
not to be found in the drama; and he was guilty of incessant 
transposition of words. By mistaking his business also the 
ladies who were on the stage with him, were evidently put 
to much inconvenience. On the whole, he was too tame, | 
and not sufficiently jiash. Polly, of whose qualities aslight 
sketch has been given, was represented by Mrs. Austin, and 
this character is the Corinthian pila G music of the 
piece. We found on this occasion, in the performance of the 
numerous songs and duets assigned to Mrs. Austin, the same 
clear and full intonation as ever—the same musical truth and 
executional brilliancy, with the same distinct and fine shake. 
She looked the character well, and gave the dialogue scrupu- 
lously in its original form avd with prop 
disposed to find any fault with her, it i 
song into such an opera as this. Surel Reiful old 
melodies, and the peculiar and quaint poetry which is set 
to them, ought not to be mixed up with any other species of 
composition. Mrs, Austin stands so deservedly high as a 
vocalist, that she can aftord to omit the introduction of a 
song, because it happens to be popular, and ought to set the 
example of good taste to the profession in this respect. _T.. 

eer «. 
A HYPOCHONDRIAC. 

A prince of Bourbon imagined himself to be dead, and 
refused to eat. ‘To prevent his dying of starvation, ten- per- 
sons were introduced to him in the character of illustrious 
dead like himself, and they invited him, after some conversa- 
tion respecting the world of shades, to dine with another 
distinguished but deceased person, Marshal Turenne. The 
prince accepted this polite invitation, and made a very hearty 
dinner, Every day, whilst this fancy prevailed, it was ne- 
cessary to invite him to the table of some ghost of rank and 
reputation; yet, in the other common affairs of life, the 
prince was not incapacitated from attending to his own inte- 


rests, Conolly’s Indications of Insanity. 


THE FINE ART Se 


MUSIC.* 

Tue song inserted in the Mirror of this day, is a pretty 
melody, which scarcely requires the name of Charles Edward 
Horn, to identify it with “Pve been Roaming,” Cherry Ripe,” 
“ Farewell to my Harp,” &c. Mr. Horn is more remarkable ~ 
as a melodist than a harmonist; at the same time there is, 
no lack of pleasant modulation to be complained of in his” 
compositions. His ballads are decidedly of a dramatic cast, 
and appear to more advantage in a theatre than in a drawing- 
room. After Bishop we are inclined to place Horn next on 
the list of English dramatic composers ; decidedly before A. 
Lee, who is merely an effective plagiarist, without one atom 
of originality ; and before Barnet, who seems fated to copy 
himself in the “Light Guitar,” and never to get beyond that 
song. The best samples of Horn, as regards compositions of 
a higher grade, are to be met with in the opera called the 
*Devil’s Bridge,” in the concerted pieces of which he proves 
himself to be master of counter-point; but it is perhaps 
necessary to add that in this great test of the art, we prefer 
both Bishop and T. Cooke; the latter of whom has made 
rapid strides in the estimation of the profession, by having 
latterly borne away several of the prize glees, against such 
competitors as Horsley, Attwood, Elliot, &c. who are men of 
the first standing. Mr. Horn has left a most favourable im- 
pression as a pianiste in this country ; probably in Europe it 
would be difficult to find a professor superior to him in the 
art of accompaniment. His masterly execution in the ballads 
“Said a simile to a tear,” ‘“ Lilla, come down to me,” and last, 
but not least, Beethoven’s “ Rosalie,” will not-easily be for- 
gotten. Asa vocalist, Mr. Horn has considerable execution 
and excellent. taste ; but in his singing you easily perceive a 
first-rate artist, trying to subdue an unwieldy and refractory 
voice ; indeed, to borrow an Italian phrase, his voice is ‘‘ under 
a veil,” and to make it emerge from its concealment with 
effect, would be impracticable to inost other men. As a 
teacher of singing, we look upon Mr. Horn as very superior, 
and we are given to understand that his return ie America, 
after the season at Hay-market theatre closes, is|not impro- 
bable. Asan actor, Mr. Horn is a great contradiction to 
himself. In the opera of Der Freichutz as Caspar, he is 
admirable; his Artabanes in the opera of Artaxerxes is not 
less so, and he is. the best Macheath on the stage. After 
these three characters, we really should be at a loss to name 
owe which he play¢ more than telerably, and-in additiogy te 
this, he is rarely perfect in the words of the author; comse- 
quently he is frequently at the mercy of the audience, on 
whose good nature and forbearance he has drawn heavily, 
and had his drafts largely honoured in the city of New- York. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING, 


The exquisite art of giving to manimate canvass all that 
intellectual expression which lights the human countenance, 
can hardly be too highly appreciated by every lover of the 
arts. When we reflect that an eye, which has once beamed 
upon us with affection, but is now closed in death, can be 
restored to us again by the painter’s skill, we experience a 
feeling of respect for the artist, almost amounting to reverence. 
For although the portraits of private individuals possess little _ 


or no interest for the public generally; still, in those circles ce 


where the originals are known, and perhaps beloved: they are 
and must be regarded with pleasure. But if the sanctity of 
that circle has been invaded by death, and a chasm formed 
that can neyer be refilled, the magic art of the painter is hailed 
with a peculiar fervour of enthusiasm. These ideas were forci- 
bly impressed upon our minds, while examining the highly 
finished likenesses which adorn the apartments of Mr. Boudet, 
portrait painter, Broadway. This gentleman has lately excited 
much notice by the felicitous accuracy of his delineations in 
copying the human countenance ; and we are convinced ‘ee 
his talents have not been overrated. We instantly recognised, | — 
among his interesting productions, many faces that were fa- 
miliar to us, and do not hesitate to pronounce him an artist 
of no ordinary skill, 


LITHOGRAPHY. 

“A picture of Girodet,” says the National Gazette, “ thirty 
inches by twenty-six, has been lithographed in Paris, This 
is understood to be the largest work on stone ever yet execut- 
ed in that capital.” 


* From the unavoidable absence of our compositor, who is an 
invalid, we have been obliged to defer until next number a gem from 
the valuable selection of melodies presenied to us from Weber’s Obe- 


ron, five of which we intended to publish in succession. We have 
the satisfaction, however, of being able to ae ap a song by C. i. 
Horn, which was prepared some time since.— Ed. IT TOs 


et 
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Por the Mirror. 


NATURAL PASSION, 


The sounding cataract 
Haunteth me like a passion; the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and vernal wood, 
Their colours and their forms are all to me 
» An appetite; a feeling and a love.—Wordsworth. 


TawMPHANT bard! I feel the truth that lingers in thy lay, 

Tsee the gleams of nature rise, and in thy stanza play ; 

And echoing in my bounding heart each’sense and sound I hear 
That haunts the mead and upland green, or the void atmosphere ; 
The birds’ clear voice, the chant of streams, the charter’d winds that 
Along the lake ando’er the vale, each flower-breath to reveal— {steal 
They come to me like whisperings, borne from the climes of sleep, 
And, kindling joyance in my breast, perpetual sabbath keep ! 


Oh, when in our voluptuous youth, midst visions unreproved, 

The o’er flowing heart is rich with love, and yearns to be beloved— 
How, if the soul grows sick, and spurns the heartless and the vain, 
Doth nature open to the view her giorious domain? 

Where breathes asigh like twilight air? What lip is like the rose 
When its soft and balmy Jeaves are curled in beautiful repose 4 
What eye can match the violet, whose downcast chalice lies, 
Blessed by the radiant hues of heaven, and blue of Eden skies % 


tf 1 be passion that hath power to thrill my soul with bliss, 

Like earth in garniture of spring or summer’s loveliness ; 

If there are purer raptures born than morning’s living flood 

Can waken in the chasten’d mind by mountain, stream and wood ; 
$£ there are smiles like sunset’s smile, or graces like its cloud— 
Oh! I would be a worshipper, in adoration bow’d !— 

Then would Isay with earnest heart, whose praise should soar above, 
“ @h who on earth would love to live without he live to love!” W.G.C, 


a a 
EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM THE COUNTRY, 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 
Saratoga, August 6, 1830. 

My pear str—We have been busily engaged since my 
jast in running the usual round of amusement afforded to the 
pleasure-seeking visitors at this resort, until satiety has taken 
‘place of the excitement, which on our arrival rendered even 
the smallest incident at once novel and interesting. 

The lake of Saratoga, with its sailing and fishing excur- 
sions, has lost its charms; and its really: beautiful scenery, 
bounded as it is by the prospect of the Green Mountains, only 
serves to add to our impatience for traversing those verdant 
hills of ‘old Vermont,” which ‘lie in our route to the Cana- 
dian frontier. The fact is, we have exhausted all the “lions” 
of the place, and have become impatient for some change. 
“ Entre nous,” I begin to suspect, that notwithstanding the 
aspirations towards good society, which a part of my fair 
fellow-travellers possessed, they have found it, upon a close in- 
spection, vapid, heartless, and fatiguing. Another cause may 
exist in the person of a British officer, whom we have attach- 
ed to our suite; or rather, Miss Elmira has succeeded in éx- 
elusively appropriating him to herself. Major J.’s regiment 
is stationed at Quebec, and he is anxious to return to head- 
quarters. The advantage of this gentleman as a cicerone to 
our party, is acknowledged by all, and he appears indispensable 
to the ladies. 'The gallant major is no bad specimen of his 
class and countrymen; his apparent devotedness to the ser- 
‘vice of the fair sex, his ready compliance with their little hu- 
mours and caprices, and the increasing and interminable 
stock of agreeable nothings which are ever at his disposal, 
make him at least an amusing and useful appendage to our 
groupe. I strongly suspect a flirtation has commenced be- 


i ae _ tween this gay Lothario and Elmira; harmless, I trust, for my 


sig 


friend H.’s national prejudices would never allow him to con- 
oe to the union of the parties. 
+ 


Madame H. and aunt Experience are delighted with his at- 
tentions; the one from her inherent love of rank and titles, 
the other from that universal regard she possesses for any per- 
son who will do the amiable agreeably. 

' You may suppose that during our stay here J have had am- 
ple food for observing varieties of the human character. It is 
indeed a place where a-microscopic view of mankind can be 
taken more readily than amid the hurry and bustle of crowded 
cities ; a more general mixing of grades is to be found, and 
the different species are submitted to a closer inspection. 


 Blirtations may be analyzed with the most perfect preci- 


ong 


sion, and their length determined upon with almost mathe- 
matical exactness ; for a new beauty, ora fresh imported mil- 
lionatre, will inevitably supersede the reigning belle of the mo- 
ment, and these in their place give way to aspirants of greater 
pretention. Liaisons, platonic or otherwise, are all denuded 
of the mystery which enshrouds them in the usual inter- 
course of society; and an observer may, without much effort, 
exactly define the ‘‘little arrangements” of his neighbours 
at the first glance. All this is very edifying, as you may sup- 
pose, especially to the young; fortunately, however, they are 
too much engaged in the all-important business of establish- 


ing themselves to trouble their heads about the elder part of 


their associates. I have before mentioned the “exclusives,” 
who form an important sect here, but am at a loss exactly to state 
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as which gain admittance to the privileges of the 


|Icircle ; wealth, however, is all-powerful, and fashion is an un- 
|deniable requisite. One family, whom we both know, rest 


their claims wholly upon their ancestors and the profusion 
and splendour of their winter entertainments, although I be- 
lieve it would puzzle the worthy heads of the family tree to 
trace who were their grandfathers. Others, again, are only 
“ Zoadees” of great people, and are more offensive even than 
their patrons. The most original class of visitors here are 
those ‘‘who come like shadows, and so depart ;” they are our 
honest citizens, who, in an evil hour, have yielded to the soli- 
citations of spouse or daughter, to whom an annual visit to 
the Springs is indispensable, as affording subject for boasting 
amongst their less privileged friends for the next twelvemonths. 
They are easily detected; an obscure boarding-house is their 
chosen residence; they neither know nor are known to the 
fashionables by whom they are surrounded, and appear for 
the few days of their sojourn like melancholy strangers in a 
strange land. Miss maf*be arrayed in the very latest Parisian 
costume, but the towrnwre is wanting to give effect ; while pa’s 
bluntness and ma’s plainness stamps the seal of ‘“exclusive”’ 
inseparably on the coterie. This, perhaps, is as it should be. 
Why, in the name of every thing rational, do people flock to 


these almost barren spots, when so many healthy and pictu-| 


resque places in our country are left unvisited, because fashion 
has not taken them under her magic protection ! 

We have a numerous class of gamblers, and other worthies 
of a similar kind, who are ever on the alert for the unwary 
and ignorant. A humorous incident, connected with one of 
these gentry, came under my notice the other day, and as our 
learned Dr. Ganderluch was the suffering party, its relation 
may interest you, The worthy disciple of Galen, among his 
other qualifications, prides himself upon his knowledge of 
‘“horse-flesh.” I have learned he was a tolerable jockey in 
his younger days, and he now evinces his love for this favourite 
propensity by keeping at all times a horse that is the “crack” 
of the neighbouring country where he resides. His present 
Bucephalus is a fine animal, that has been greatly admired 
by all the connoisseurs in these matters since our arrival at the 
Springs. ‘The doctor, to vary his amusements, has made 
several trotting matches for his pet horse, in all of which he 
came off victorious. A few days since a long, raw-boned, 
country-looking man made his appearance at one of the hotels, 
who rode a particularly fine mare. The animal attracted the 
doctor’s attention, and ap.acquaintance was soon formed with 
its owner, Mr, Zerithbabei L. Sykes, who proved to be from 
“down east.” 'The relative qualities of their separate horses 
soon became the subject of discussion between the two wor- 
thies. The doctor maintained the superiority of his own, and 
quoted the many victorious trials he had made since his arri- 
val; this ended in a challenge from “the Yankee” to trot his 
mare against the doctor’s charger, for .a bet of fifty dollars; 
the challenge was immediately accepted, and the doctor lost 
the bet, which he paid insfanter, consoling himself, however, 
with the conviction, that there was not another horse then at 
the Springs which could match his own. Mr. Zerubbabel 
told him not to he so certain of the fact, and offered to bring 
another man’s horse that should beat the doctor’s for any 
given sum. The indignant and irritated practitioner closed 
the bet, and the evening of the same day was appointed for 
the trial. The circumstance got afloat, anda crowd of spec- 
tators were assembled at the starting-place to witness the 


sport. I attended the doctor. We arrived punctual to the 
minute; my anion was certain of victory, for he had 
taken the t of ascertaining the quality of every horse 


in the village, and found that not one could compete with 
his own. <A few minutes elapsed before our “‘ Yankee friend” 
made his appearance, and the doctor began to chuckle at the 
certainty of having won his bet. At length we descried him, 
walking leisurely towards the starting-place, followed by the 
identical mare he had rode against the doctor in the morn- 
ing; that was now .moynted by a friend of the sagacious 
Mr. Zerubbabel L. Sykes. Every eye was turned with asto- 
nishment-6n the scene, and Doctor G. loudly demanded where 
his horse was? ' : 

“J guess Mr. Doctor, if you use your specs you'll easily 
see,” was the answer of the Yankee. 

“What do you mean ¥’ replied the irritated man of medi- 
cine. ‘That is the horse you rode this morning.” 

“Certain,” responded he of the disputed animal, “and it 
was my property ¢hen, but I guess you'll find it is another 
man’s horse now ; and I calculate, it was another man’s horse 
that I bet to ride against yours this evening.” 

“ Why you swindling rascal,” vociferated the doctor. 


* Rasy, easy, Mr. Doctor,’ was the quiet interruption of 


the Yankee, “don’t you call names; there’s such a thing as 
law ; here is our bet in black and white !” 

And there indeed, it, was; the doctor had agreed to run 
against. another man’s horse a mile, said horse to be rode by 
the Yankee. Proof was now demanded of the property 
having been transferred. This was easily produced, regularly 
signed by witnesses, | nothing was left the indignant doc- 
tor but to try another race with the victorious mare, or quiet- 
ly to pay the bet, and clear himself of his new acquaintance. 
He preferred the latter mode ; but the execrations he lavished 
on Mr. Zerubbabel L. Sykes, were not few. The “cute” horse 
jockey thought it expeuient to shift his quarters the next 
morning, and we have not since'heard of him. 

I have exhausted my paper and must close. You shall 
hear from me on our arrival at Montreal. Yours, 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

Can there be twothings more unlike than the ci 
try ? In the first, you have only air, light, and; 
sky stretching above the compact rows of brick 
mind you of the original appearance of our planet. The very 
people seem animals of a different species as they push by, or 
peradventure almost run over you in the hurry of business. 
I have sometimes thought that real civility (I mean among 
strangers) decreased exactly in proportion to your approacly 
to themetropolis. Away offin some obscure and quiet country 
village, you receive a polite salutation from every passenger ; 
and troops of little girls and boys returning from school, ad- 
dress you with bows and courtesies of profound respect ; but 
as you travel nearer the mighty Babel, you perceive a dimi- 
nution of that pleasing tribute, till at length you reach the 
thronged streets, and like a drop inthe sea, are melted into the 
general mass, where much care is requisite to preserve your 
neck and your pocket-book, two articles, which toa man of bu- 
siness as society is constructed, are of about equal importance, 
Nature is sadly metamorphosed in town. Only think that 
the tender grass and flower-bushes have been torn away to 
make room for these broad, well-worn flag-stones. Perhaps 
on this very spot once stood a grove of venerable trees, and a 
torrent poured its silvery and flashing waters on towards the 
tiver ; and, in olden times, perchance the spotted panther hath 
paused to drink ; or the eagle, or the wild and beauteous deer 
hath here in a depth of loneliness, suited to his timid spirit, 
regarded his branching antlers in the mirror stream; and the 
dangerous snake hath glided along unmolested, or basked 
him in the noontide sun. And what have we now? <A row 
of three-story brick houses, a grocery store, a lottery office, 
a tavern: signs too, St. Croix rum and sugar; fashionable 
hat-store ; commissioner to take the acknowledgment of deeds; 
John Thompson, shoemaker; Obadiah Todd, counsellor-at- 
law ; and crowds of Presbyterians and Episcopalians, Adams- 
men and Jacksonmen pouring along like the tide of the 
pure and playful brook, above whose once music-breathing 
channel their shuffling footsteps fall. If we could know their 
history! Yonder is a noble looking gentleman. With what 
stateliness he moves along ! I. should esteem hima poet—an 
immortal poet, His eye is full of the fire of genius, and ho 
treads as if he would disdain to save his life by means of a 
dishonourable action. Alas, for Lavater! and alas, for human 
nature. Heis a poor devil of a fellow who lives by gambling. 
He has no more idea of poetry than his dog, and would be- 
tray his best friend for five dollars. But take care, or you will 
tun over that little, insignificant, shabby man at your right. 
Your eye has passed: him carelessly. Look again. He is one 
of the most gifted of men. The philosopher—the orator— 
the writer. He has in him the wonderful power to wake 
in you the highest feelings. He sheds a flood of light upon 
every subject which he touches—he could thrill you with his 
fervid and glowing eloquence, and force every chord of your 
soul to vibrate; and when he would speak, multitudes of the 
learned and great and beautiful flock to listen. Yonder is a 
crowd pressing together to enjoy the horror and anguish of 
that wretched woman. They say she has committed a crime, 
She has been ground down by poverty—perhaps by hunger, 
and her sacrilegious hand has snatched something which the 
law forbade. The people swear, and curse, and fight, to get’ 
near enough to witness her-desperate struggles ; but two well- 
fed, lusty constables, have dragged her feeble form towards a 
cart in triumph. As the loud laughter announces her defeat, 
an ashy paleness overspreads her face—her head falls back— 


||miserable creature—she is dead ! 


I thought of these things as I wandered with a party of 


lagreeable friends along a retired country road, which wound 


HL 
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its way among gentle undulations occasionally shaded by rich 
cool forests. Here was a contrast with the hub-bub of the 
town. We stopped upon the old boards of # rough bridge 
(just such a romantic affair as in the theatre prepares you for 
some wonderful event or other) to admire the scenery—look 
into the brook—watch the fishes—and the turn of the shining 
water as it fell over a little bed of stones. At this crisis, a 
great green bull-frog, whether from vanity—for to say the truth, 
he was a fine, plump, gentlemanly-looking fellow—or whether 
the unfriendly fates, sporting with frogs as well as men, had 
led him to the identical spot of all the winding stream towards 
which our several prying eyes were directed, it is not for me 
to assert ; but it is very certain that such an individual did issue 
forth from some nameless haunt or other, better known to him- 
self than me, and with a gentle and brief exclamation expres- 
sive of content, as if the world went well with him, but rather 
difficult to translate into English, did place himself in a station, 
which, as the result will show, was a little too conspicuous. 
There he sat, with his great round eyes started both sides out 
of his head, and his countenance—which to his fellow frogs 
might have been a very fine one—expressive of an idea, that 
he had got into a very comfortable situation, Whether he 
was young and enthusiastic, and like ourselves, had come out 
fo enjoy the beauties of nature, or whether he was an old and 
experienced member of the community, or as the newspapers 
express it, ‘‘an aged and respectable citizen,” silently medi- 
tating upon the affairs of his watery world, we had no method 
of ascertaining. Many little stones, however, were thrown 
down at him, with various degrees of skill and success, one 
of which, I regret to state, hit him on the head, whereat he 
discovered evident signs of dissatisfaction, and abandoning 
our society with some abruptness, plunged down to the bot- 
tom among the sand and sedges, ruminating probably, in no 
very pleasant mood, upon this additional instance of the in- 
stability of human affairs. 


Blackberries grew in abundance by the road-side, which 
we were not particularly averse to appropriate to the purpose 
for which I presume they were placed there ; and, merry as the 
birds which sometimes flitted across our path, we wandered 
as fancy led over these summer scenes—by the bay, through 
the woods, over fences, and down valleys ; breaking the silence 
of the green forest, and startling its timid and various inhabi- 
tants with the unaccustomed sounds of frequent laughter. 


Time has a fine fashion of slipping along on these occasions: 
we are surrounded by g0 many innumerable objects which at-| 
tract the eye and captivate the imagination. The bargain-driv- 
ing, calculating, slavish varlet, whose life is frittered away in 
the narrow haunts of a great city in petty schemes to extort 
money from all persons and on all occasions, findsamong these 
winding roads, these lofty hills, built up by the ancient hand 
of nature, and sweetly decorated with her playful fancies, 
pleasing feelings are stirring which have been long idle in the 
depths of his character. The world, in his imagination, shows 
like some stupendous animal pursuing at.a distance its un- 
couth gambols, and amid these overshadowing branches and 
wild ravines, he seems to finda shelter from its vague and 
unhappy dangers. Shakspeare, in many instances, is full 
of this delightful imagery. As you read you seem absolutely 
to wander along verdant glades. Some object singularly 
beautiful, and sketched with the very force of reality, con- 
tinually breaks upon your enamoured fancy. It is not like 
the efforts of other writers, merely ornamented with happy 
allusions to the scenes which he would delineate, but the 

' scenes themselves seem rising around you—not faintly drawn 
—not dimly coloured—not caught by glimpses in pieces and 
again lost—but in all the rich, wild, vivid, delicious profusion 
of nature herself. Other poets recall nature, but nature her- 
self brings back to the recollection the impressive and wonder- | 
ful pictures of Shakspeare. I scarcely ever wander through 
a wood without remembering Oliver’s story to Rosalind. | 

When last the young Orlando parted from you, 
He jeft a promise to return again 

Within an hour ; and, pacing through the forest, 
Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy, 

Lo, what befell! he threw his eye aside, 

And, mark, what object did present itself ! 

Under an oak, whose boughs were moss’d with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, 

A wretched, ragged man, o’ergrowh with hair, 
Lay sleeping on his back: about his neck 

A green and gilded snake had wreath’d itself, 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, approacl’d 
The opening of his mouth ; but suddenly 

Seeing Orlando, it unlink’d itself, 

And with indented glides did slip away 
Intoabush: under which bush’s shade 

A lioness, with udders all drawn dry, 

Lay couching, head on ground, with cat-like watch, 
When that the sleeping man should stir ; for ’tis 
The royal disposition of that beast, 

To prey on nothing that does seem as dead : 


This seen, Orlando did approach the man, 
And found it was his brother. Ls 
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OH, EARTH, HOW BEAUTIFUL ART THOU. 


BY PROTEUS. 


“A change dame over the spirit of my dream.” 
Oh, earth, how beautiful art thou Not such are all, though few albeit 
To the unclouded mind ! The hallowed numbers are, 
When round thy fair and peaceful brow | Firm feeling hearts at times we meet, 
epnue e blossomed wreaths are twined ;| Like diamonds, rich as rare : 
And from the sinless heavens afar Ay, there are souls that while the glow 
Comes the rich light of sun or star Of youth’s fair morn,and hope’s bright bow 
In kindly influence down, ur joyous course illume, 
Circling the forests? dreamy bowers, Show but a faint and modest light, 
And the prond city’s gorgeous towers, Yet in affliction’s deepening night 
As with a radiant crown. Shine brighter for the gloom. 


But nought to me of hope or joy And such upon the path I’ve traced 
Thy glittering charms impart E’en my young heart has found ; 
A darkness shrouds my vacant eye, Green islands in life’s desert waste 
And loneliness my heart, While all was sere around ; 
Whose full warm pulse of boyhood’s day—| The fragrance of whose friendship-flowers, 
Life’s Cyan spring hat passed away More sweet than that of Shiraz’ bowers 
With cherished things that were— To Persia’s softest fair, 
I feel no more as erst J felt, Came to the wanderer, faint and lorn, 
When at thy hallowed shrine I knelt To cheer him towards that shadowybourne 
A willing worshipper. Where life’s last sand is stayed. 


Yet art thou still the same, glad earth, But some my darkest hour that shared, 
Asin thy budding prime ; Tis sadness to beguile, 
Thy wealth of beauty and of worth With gentle sympathies prepared 
May mock the waster time ; Alike to weep or smile, 
As gay thy birds, thy skies as fair, Lowly te earths maternal breast 
As clear thy crystal depths of air, Aye folded for that last long rest, 
And rich thy perfumed bloom ; Worn by orn welcome doom ; 
As those sweet woodland choirs that sig,} But heart, dim boer*at their virlue’sstamp, 
And skies that bent,and flowers that sprung] And memory lke a charnel lamp 
O’er the first shepherd’s tomb; 


As brighily beams night’s azure bower 

With living gems enchased, 

As when from his lone midnight tower 
The searching Chaldean gazed ; 

As deep the voice of summer woods, 

As wild the ocean’s solitudes, 
And loud its thundering flow ; 

As when, in sound or vision clear, 

They met the patriarch’s eye or ear 
Five thousand years ago. 


But man, the sceptred lord of all 
Thy povions expanse, 
In grief or gladness, hut or hall, 
Is yet the slave of 
In his wild bosom every power— 
Thought, feeling, fancy—hour Ma hour, 
Like magic forms are changed— 
Warm hearts at morn that fondly met, 
Ere evening’s starry watch is set, 
Are oft for aye estranged. 


There be who in my better day 
Went bounding, on with me, 
Mid fairy isles that smiling lay 
On fortune’s sunny sea, 
Who, when hope’s beacon light was lost, 
And on a bleak untrodden coast 
My foundering bark was thrown, 
Sent o’er the deep no pitying sigh, y 
But with the favouring gale swept by, Nor do J ask a fairer grave, 
And left the wrecked—alone ! Or sweeter solitude. 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


_ For the Mirror. 


Still watches at their tomb. 


Oh! did we know the destined spot 
Where we shall sleep at last, 
When to its dark unchanging lot 
The trembling soul has passed, 
How oft from pleasure’s syren call, 
The song, the dance, the banquet hall, 
Our steps would thither tend, 
Aside the gathered weeds to fling, 
And teach ambition’s soaring wing 
‘Where all its flights must end! 


Yet when these failing eyes shall close 
On sky, and earth and deep, 

And mind’s tumultuous thoughts repose 
In death’s unbroken sleep ; 

I would not that Egyptian art 

Should immortality impart 
To this frail form of clay ; 

Or that its dust in storied urn, 

With poms of plumed hearse be borne 

To marble shrine away. 


But if in that sequestered dell 
Where free the moonbeams fall, 

Beside the hearts I’ve loved so well 
Some friend shall lift my pall, 

And lower me gently to my rest, 

And spread the green turf o’er my breast, 
With one warm tear bedewed ; 

°Tis all of human care I crave, 


chance: 


THOUGHTS. 
BY THE PRINCESS DE SALM. 

1, Iv is one of the most difficult things in the world to pey- 
suade ourselves that any one can love those whom we our- 
selves hate, 

2. We always fancy there is something ridiculous about 
those sentiments which we ourselves hive never felt—still 
more about those which we have ceased to feel. 

3. The habit of despising that which is respectable or 
praiseworthy leaves an injurious impressign upon the mind, 
which nothing can wear out. 

4. Experience gradually teaches us, that the greater part 
of what we look upon as misfortunes, arises from our endea- 
vouring to hasten, to change, or to constrain the natural 
course of events. It would almost seem as if there were a 
secret chain of connections, of cause and effect, which would 
conduct us naturally and necessarily to the object of our de- 
sires, if the restless character of our mind i 
to time lead us astray from the time past. — Cy 

5. There is, in regard to great misfortunes, a moment which 
causes even more pain than the misfortune itself—itis that in 
which we can nolonger doubt of its existence. — 

6. There are griefs which no time or circumstances can 
totally cure or eradicate the sentiment of; they seem to re- 
treat into the recesses of the soul, there to remain ready to 
present themselves whenever we feel a vont arts un- 
happiness. % 

7. Petty and shuffling excuses, which satisfy vain and little 
minds, do but irritate generous ones, still more than the fault 
which they would explain away—there is no valid repentance 
but that which is fall and sincere. 

8. One of the greatest misfortunes in life is that of being 
compelled to live with these who, hy the very character of 
their own minds, are prevented or incapacitated from appre- 
ciating ours. 

9. There are people whom we love when they are absent 
from us, but who, when present, cause us to feel a repug- 
nance towards them which engenders a temporary dislike, 
and consequently an unjust appreciation of their character. 

10. Who can explain the operation of that sentiment which 
creates around the one object of our love a halo of life and 
beauty, which extends to all animate and inanimate nature; 
and of that other sentiment which, when we cease to love, 
strips the object of our late passion of all its adventitious 
charms, and reduces it to the ordinary level ? _ 

11. Love is the fever ‘of the soul ; passion is the delirium of 


|that fever, hi 


12. If a person in whom we have been accustomed to place _ 
implicit confidence, and who we do not believe to have ever 
yet deceived us, does so once in the slightest parlicular, by a 
falsehood, a subterfuge, or even a mere finesse, the charm ts 
broken for ever, and the person seems changed and deterio- 
rated in all they do, even to their personal appearance, the — 


| very traits of their countenance, the character of their expres- En 
| sion, and the sound of their voice. 2 


13. The spirit of intrigue causes in upright and honest 
minds a sort of dread, analogous to that which springs from 
personal dangers which may threaten us in darkness. This 
arises from the impossibility of our forming any exact judg- 
ment as to the nature of what we have to expect. 

14. There can be no doubt that there are certain evil quali- 
ties of character which, though we cannot comprehend them 
in consequence of having nothing analagous to them within 
ourselves, we yet feel the presence of, and shun by a sort of 
instinct ; like a blind person on the edge of a precipice; W 
feel the danger which we can neither see nor comprehen 


FRANCIS THE FIRST IN SPAIN. — 

When Francis the first was carried as a prisoner through 
part of Spain, his journey was more like that of a conqueror 
than a captive, At every place through which he passed the 
Spanish nobility endeavoured to surpass each other in gene- 
rosity, and the display of their wealth. On his arrival at the 
houses of the nobles, a splendid dinner was immediately pre» 
pared for him, which was generally succeeded by a magnifi- 
cent ball, in which the prince, out of politeness, always joined. 
On one occasion he asked two young ladies, remarkable for 
their beauty, to dance with him. They were the daughters 
of an old nobleman. The proud dames, who were exceeding- 
ly patriotic, instead of answering the prince, immediately 
turned their backs towards him. Their father was extremely 
displeased at his royal visitor being thus insulted, and he flew 
into a most violent passion, and taking them both by the hairs 
of their heads, dragged them from the festive scene. One of 
the principal nobles of Spain, Don Diego, Duc del’ Infantado, 
displayed on this occasion, by a singular ruse of hak a 
spirit which was thought very magnificent at that period, 
though at present it has something of a ludicrous air. Pre- 
tending to be afflicted with a severe indisposition, he caused 
himself to be brought out on the steps at the entrance of his 
chateau, seated in an arm-chair—and thus received the king _ 
in a sitting posture, while the latter was standing! At that 
period it was looked upon as a matter of great state and luxuiy 
among the nobles to possess a menagerie of wild beasts. ‘The — 


“> 


same nobleman above referred to, Don Diego, had one, from) 


which, in the midst of the entertainment given to Francis the 
first, a furious lion broke from his cage, to the indescribable 
terror of the company, each person expecting to become a 
prey to the infuriated animal. But the major-domo of the _ 
chateau, immediately on hearing of the accident, went down — 
to the kitchen, in which all the servants had fastened them- _ 


selves, and taking in one hand a flaming firebrand, andin the 


other his sword, he rushed, thus armed, in front of the lion. 
The animal, terrified at the sight of the flames, drew back, — 
and the major-domo pursued him till he reached his cage, in — 
which he shut him with as much sang froid as if he had 
merely been correcting a hungry dog that had been caught in 
the act of stealing. The king admired this trait of courage 
more than any thing he met with during his abode with Don 
Diego. On concluding his visit, Francis said to the old noble, 
“Duke de PInfantado, a servant like yours gives one an exalt: 
ed opinion of the master whom he serves.” 
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RIDICULE AND THE RIDICULOUS, 


“Ce n’est pas un crime, ce n’est pas un vice, c’est pire encore, — 
cest un ridicule !”—Jouy. 


The fear of ridicule may be classed with equal justice among 
“the follies of the wise,” and “the wisdom of the foolish.” _ 
Many a human mind, of ordinary endowments or extraordina- — 
ry incapacity, is restrained within an orbit of discretion by 
apprehension of the sneersof society, and cars wholly imper- 
vious to the voice of the charmer, shrink with instinctive terror 
from the searching echoes of the world’s loud laugh. In its 
accomplishment of good and evil, the omnipotence of ridicule 
maintains a pretty even balance of power; the mighty majo- 
rity, the foolhood of the earth, is subdued into decency by its 
scorpion scourge; while the minority--the good men and 
true, the erudite and the wise, shroud themselves from the 
lash within the foldings of their cloak, and shun the publicity 
which alone orginates the anguish of the wound. 

There was a time when France, or rather Paris--which is 
to moral France as the oyster to its shell—boasted its pre-emi- 
nent subjection to this grinning tyrant of the social world. 
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imitators have already far outstepped the modesty of our con- 


g - persiflage of the club, or the biting jest of the coterie, assumes 
Pa more terrific power than the racks and dungeons of the sons 


“nents, even as with the flaming sword of the cherubim, ren- 
~~ dered this weapon of offence a fatibreand to the party it protected. 


‘ a late days, the whip hasbeen so harshly and inconsiderately 


Anueh poets as Campbell bad Moore are deserving, even in their 

tah works, of graver criticism than mere snip-snap per- 

ie sonality. Hamlet has been successfully travestied, and Milton 
+ er 


46. 


’ THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATUPE AND THE ARTS. 


“In Spain, avoid the inquisition ;—In England, the mob ; - 
aris, le ridicule,” was a popular proverb of the last cen- 
— tury. But in this folly of fashion, as in most others, we island 


nental origin; andin London, as in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
ain, a caricature, a paragraph, a burlesque cognomen—the 


of St. “Dominick, or the factious energy of Pennenden-heath. 

We English, who proclaim ourselves the most phlegmatic and 
unsusceptible of heaven’s human creatures,—who brave un- 
scathed the snows of the Pole, and the fervour of Timbuctoo, 
—fly like babes and weaklings from the musquito-stings of 


satire, and acknowledge that “there lies more peril in @ sneer 
than twenty of their swords !” 

“ Mettez les rieurs de votre coté, et chantez victoire!” is 
another axiom of those cunning miners into the darker depths 
of the human heart,—the filosofastri of Paris; and it is singu- 
jar with what alacrity the public seekers after verbal conquest 
have adopted the injunction. _ It is now more than a century 
since Pope, in his capacity of satirist, boasted himself 


“Proud to see 
Men not afraid of God, afraid of me.’ 


Buta mightier master of the craft has since arisen; and Voltaire 
“Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer,” 


has been seen to effect a far more miraculous operation by the 
powers of ridicule. Even the brightness of divine revelation 
was for a time obscured by the baneful fogs and mists produ- 
ced by the fiendish wand of this powerful necromancer! The 
best or worst arguments of Helvetius or Diderot were power- 
Jess compared with the scofls and scorns of the jester of Fernay. 

As a political engine, we have seen the powers of ridicule 
exerted with incredible skill and success. Canning, from 
whose lips they derived the polish and keenness of a Damas- 
eus blade, with which he could dazzle the eyes of his oppo- 


The truth is, that the power of ridicule consists not in its 
own strength, butin our weakness. It is a halter fitted to every 
neck—a bit applicable to every mouth. The criminal and 
the vicious are comparatively few in number ; but we have all 
our weak points, and can be rendered ridiculous with very 
little effort on the part of the satirist.. “Trust me,” says 
Sterne, in his dissertation upon satirical wit, “when it is once 

olved that an innocent and helpless victim shall he sacrifi_ 
de it is an easy matter to pick up sticks enough from any 

ket where it has strayed to make a fire to offer it up with.” 
aving alluded to the use and abuse of ridicule in the skir- 
mishing warfare maintained by the disaffected against church 
and state, it may appear an anti-climax to treat ‘of its powers 
as an instrument of eriticism; but of late years, and especially 


wielded ; respectable and popular authors and works have 
~ been so coarsely quizzed into vulgar contempt, that we cannot 
se the means employ effect this invidious dispa- 
ment, Leaving ol “tebin novelists to human or 
aivine indignation, we aimed to feel and believe that 


parodied ; nor does there exist a work of excellence, however 
sterling, which may not assume a character of absurdity when 
exhibited through the distorting medium of irony. Now this 
js a fact so universally admitted, that a man of real talent as a 
critic should spare a talented brother the torture of such a 
paltry infliction: ridicule, in the hands of a gifted writer, is as 
the jawbone of an ass inthe hands of Sampson, contemptible 
in itself, but fatal in execution. It is not till the white lady of 
Avenel has levelled her palpable mockeries at Piercie Shaiton 
in the shape of the tailor’s bodkin, that we feel her to be 


“ No boding maid of form divine.” 


Had she, like Ariel, “ done her spiriting gently,” and forborne 
to “quiz” the Euphuist, we might have continued to regard 
her as “some gay creature of the elements,” and prolonged 
our worship; and in like manner, the momenta critic forsakes 
the lofty dignity of argument, and replies “with a fool-born 
jest,” we are apt to suspect a lamentable degree of weakness 
either in his victim, or in himself, The eater of the Prince 
of Denmarky 
“T pray thee, do not mock me, fellow-student,”’ 

might be fairly urged among our living literati, and more 
especially ameng those who, like the hero of Gay’s epilogue 
are apt 


to build their fame 
On rnins of another’s name ! 


Court Journal, 
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THE ARAB MAID TO HER LOVER. 


A lonely Arab maid, 
The desert’s simple child, 

Unskilled in arts, by which, tis said, 
Man’s love may be beguiled, 

Like some uprooted flower am J, 
Upon a river flung, 

To float a little hour, then die, 
Unheeded as I sprung. 


But if thy friendly hand 
Should lift me from the tide, 
And bear me to some distant land, 
To bloom, thy bosom’s pride; » » 
O, sooner from his darling rose 
The nightingale shall roam, 
Than I disturb that heart’s repose, 
Which love hath made my home. 


A CHAPTER ON WALKING. 


Man may be defuibe “a walking biped ;” for no creature on 
two legs can walk except man. Ducks and stout elderly dow- 
agers may waddle ; grampusses and gouty aldermen may roll: 
dancing-dogs, dandies, and dancing masters may trip; spar- 
rows and young spinsters may ‘hop, skip, and jump ;” but 
man alone walks. Moreover, it is difficylt ‘‘to read the mind’s 
construction.in the face ;” and still less easy to predict the 
nature of a man’s character from his words and actions; but 
you may judge of these with absolute infallibility from his 
walk—and may even determine by it his vocation and his 
rank in life. 

Every class has its appropriate walk. It is impossible to 
mistake that of the physician, The repeated jump in and 
out of the carriage, gives hima throw or jerk of the knees 
upwards, like Scotch highlanders accustomed to go up and 
down steep hills. He alternately throws the knees up or the 
legs off, as if the tibia were to be dislocated. If the physician 
is fat, his gait resembles that of the Drish bog-trotter, who 
iabours at every step to lift his encumbered foot from its deep 
unpression in the »bog. And there is the mock solemn, the 
dolorously soft creeping pace to the patient’s bed-side or elbow 
chair—the right hand protruding a little before the body, the 
palm upwards and halfexposed. This is the hint professional. 

The lawyer has a hurried, shuffling gait ; his head like that 
of the Chinese mandarins in the wax figures in perpetual mo- 
tion ; never looking straight forward, without a slight twinge 
to the right and left, , 

The woolly-headea hegro is not more dhitiniedly marked 
from the pale flaxen-headed Swede than the eastern and west- 
ern population of London are distinguished by their walk. 
Woe be to the exquisite who attempts to lounge, or to “twitch 
his cane” east of Temple-bar. __ 

In the city, no man walks at hisease, It is the only part 
of the British empire in which that peculiarly English word 
comfort—comfort in walking—is unknown. Every man 
“bustles along” empressé, his sallow face elongated, or his 
full face ith a smoky importance. He jostles, and 
is jostled, is the crowd with a tact superior to that 
i ais said to have threaded the woods. It 
he peristaltic walk of a citizen. Like a 
virls in and out, and though Cheapside may 
crowded to adiuit of locomotion, he goes zig-zag— 
pointing or rounding his angles, and is presently at the other 
end of it. 

It is different in the west. The most remarkable of walkers 
is Sir W. W. Wynn. His immense height, his huge bulk, 
his enorm ick, like a sapling oak—his capaciously skirted 
coat, broad-brimmed hat, and thick ten-leagued boots—remind 
one of Gog and Magog. It is curious to see his ponderous 
rolling gait; his foot seems to sink the flag-stones. Onward 
he moves, caring not for the pigmies; never does he deviate 
an inch from the straight line, and if you did not move out 


of his way, he would walk over you, unconscious of the} 


obstruction. 

There is the double of this Welch baronet—a gentleman 
yelept “the city baby,” and by some “the giant.” He would 
walk like the baronet, but the city has impressed its gait upon 
him, as far as it can be impressed on such bulk, J, R. the 
bank director, when he travels to the west, reminds one of 
“the currency question.” 

We would swear the peace against Mr. Peel for his style of 
walking. He is always alone, with business and stern cares 
impressed on his face; his motion is that of the athlete, and 
his arms either swinging terrifically to and fro, or the elbows 
pointing out, and the doubled fists pointing in, reminding the 
alarmed spectator of the statesman’s favourite exercise with 
the gloves at Mr. Jackson’s room e seems to carry the 
house of commons in his closed | lle 


is 


* Whata contrast is the walk of Jack Caleraft, ia ‘son of 
“honest Jack Calcraft,” as he was called in days of yore, not- 
withstanding he was an army-clothier at a time when con- 
tractors had butan indifferent reputation. Jack’s soft patting, 
short pace, with his self-satisfied unabashable face, and his 
well-brushed hat, knowingly on one side, en garcon, are full 
of character. Jack never looked so illas by comparisons-when 
he used to walk with the luxurious, full-blown, Senate 
Miss C.—but no comparisons. 

There is another Jack—the lion of England—tall, stout, of 
rubicund visage, hirsute and setaceous, with hurly-burly ex- 
pression, and with ponderous jaws, and huge pouting lips, 
that remind us of the very scene where he kicked the chair 
from under the Earl of Chatham, and roared to the speaker, 
“You, there, the little man with a wig.” 


Of all walks, that of the Duke of Wellington is the 1 
characteristic : albeit his legs are remarkably short, his walk 
is firm, quick, precise, and decided. His whole expression i is 
that of concentrated energy—nothing superfluous—it looks 
like “gmmese to be despatched immediately.” O , 


The most extraordinary walk recently on the tapis, is that 
of Lord Lowther, who at the witching hour of night, paced 
the fronts of the ‘houses in Cockspur-street, and found that 
the architect had cribbed some feet of frontage from Ov- 
ernment. oe" 

But how full of individuality of character, and of the state 
of mind and feeling of the moment, is the walk! Look at 
young Spencer, of the Life Guards: how unrestrained, firm 
and bold is his gait! he is every incha i What a per- 
fectly self-complacent, luxuriating state mind,—what a 
délassement de ceur is in the lounge of Moore; whilst the 
saunter, rather than the lounge, of Harris, speaks flute- 
tongued, not trumpet-tongued, a weak mind and relaxed body. 
What a saucy indolence, and insensible enjowement are in the 
lounge of young Lord B.; whilst the firm, positive carriage, 
and assured step of his friend D. speaks a mind stern of pur- 
pose, and created to command, 

I never could endure the stealthy pace of Lord Besley. It 
is like that of a mouse creeping into a cupboard. 


Walks may be accurately described or defined by single 
terms. There is the “ as-good-a-m n-as-you” walk, the ‘noli 
me tangere” walk, the “can-I-do-any-thing-to-serve- -you” walk, 
the “ how-do-you-think-L-look” walk, the «<town-ipvery-dul 
walk, the “’tis-extremely-hot-weather” walk, the “ cursed- 
cold-walk; also, the walk courteous, she walk repulsive; the 
walk pugnacious, and a score of others, which the man of 
discernment in London can well understand, But, doubtless, 
all appertaining to. this matter may be found in Walker’s 
dictionary. English Magazine. 


MELANCHOLY ACCIDENT. cS el 


A most tragical occurrence has just happened at Trenton 
Falls. The subject of the melancholy catastrophe was a Mr. 
Charles Oliver Bill, a student of the medical college at Fair- 
field, a young man about one and twenty, who is said to have 
been of much promise, and universally esteemed. It seems 
that he was conducting several young female friends around 
the first point of rock, a few rods above the lower fall, when, 
incautiously stepping into the edge of the current, his foot 
slipped, he was drawn into the stream, and swept from the 
spot in an instant. While borne along by the current the 
young man made repeated and violent efforts to regain the 
shore, but the torrent was too strong to resist, and his 
saw him hurried over the fall without the ability to ‘d 
him assistance. His look, as he was carried over re- 
presented as heart-rending in the extreme, and the more so 
as they were unable from their position to assist, as he seemed 
by that look to request they would do. He was precipitated a 
descent of forty feet into the gulf below, from which he was 
never seen to rise. The party was composed of his sister, 
uncle, and two cousins, the former of whom immediately ran 
towards the public house for assistance ; but she was so much 
distracted when she arrived, that it was some time before the 
by-standers were able to learn what she wanted to make 
known to them. Her appearance was distressing aero 
one; she had lost her hat, and in running for help her 
had fallen over her shoulders, and she was in a state of Lag 
little short of distraction. A number of persons immediately 
went to the falls, and found the rest of the party almost over- 
come with grief, but no traces of the deceased could be dis- 
covered. The body was found on Wednesday below the low- 
est fall. New-York American, 


Mr. Galt, editor of the London Courier, is about to pub- 


lish a new work in three volumes, entitled “Southenman,” 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
The Undying One, and other Poems. By the Honourable Mrs. Norton. 
Colburn and Bentley, 1830. : 

Say what we may about poetry being “‘out of fashion,’ it 
is a thing of which, if it deserves its name, the world will 
never tire—not even the world of fashion itself—which tires 
of every thing else—its gay self included. Here is a volume 
of the true material, emanating from one of the most graceful 
and accomplished pens of the day, and one from which every 
succeeding emanation is more bright and beautiful than the 
Yast. Let not our too critical readers carp at our repetition of 
the phrase “ emanating””—which is, we can assure them, an 
advised and appropriate one in this instance—howbeit, some- 
what euphuistical ; for these charming verses seem to emanate 
from the mind which has engendered them, like a lovely halo 
from the features of some sainted beauty ; softening the love- 
liness which it heightens, and giving ty that which is evi- 
dently of earth an air and hue that assimilate it to the heaven 
which it sighs for, and towards which it is ever pointing. As 
the new volume will, as a matter of course, be shortly in the 
hands of all our readers at least, (for it will, doubtless, be 
read as a duty by the few who may not read it as a pleasure) 
‘we shall not enter into any of those minute details respecting 
it which would, by reason both of time and space, compel us 
to defer our notice of it till another opportunity. We must 
state, however, that it consists of one long poem, occupying 
more than half the volume ; and a variety of shorter ones. Of 
the latter we need say but little, as the characteristics of Mrs. 
Norton’s minor productions are well known to our readers. 
It is by the longer poem contained in this volume that the 
lady’s poetical pretensions will chiefly be tried, both now and 
hereafter ; since it is by far the most elaborate she has yet pro- 
duced, while its subject is incomparably more difficult of treat- 

ment, and more susceptible of producing poetical effects. 
The “ Undying One” is written in an irregular measure, or 
yather, almost every variety of measure is adopted successive- 
ly, according as the nature of the thoughts, sentiments, 
images, and incidents of the story may direct; and the story 
itself is calculated to create a deep and intense interest in the 
minds of those among’ iefly the readers of poetry are to 
be found, and among whom alone they are to be found in any 
great numbers in the present day—namely, the lovers of the 
yomantic, the strange, the fearful, the mysterious, and the 
superhuman. ‘The Undying One” is, in tact, no other than 
the traditional being who is supposed to have been cursed for 
his sins with an earthly immortality, commencing from the 
era at which his tribe were made the instruments of consum- 
mating the redemption of an otherwise condemned world :— 
he is “the wandering Jew!” The scene of the poem is laid 
in an eastern land at its commencement, and at a recent era; 
and three-fourths of the book consists of a relation—to the 
objects of his last love, Lina, the only other person of the 
story—of the “Undying One’s” adventures, connected with 
and growing out of his human passions, as modified by the 
strange fate that is upon him. ‘The remaining portion of the 
poem relates the further circumstances attending tPnotual 
love of Lina, and “The Undying One,” and its fatal close, 
which leaves the latter as it found him, undying and alone. 
It should be stated, too, that love is almost the sole subject 
matter, even of that part of the tale which “'The Undying 
One” relates himself—thus preserving to the poem a unity of 
se ent and of result, which any other mode of treatment 

ve sacrificed. “ q 


* peaking briefly and generally of the manner in which 
‘Mrs. Norton has treated the extremely difficult theme she has 
osen to adopt, we must at once state our impression that 

~ she has, in every particular (except perhaps the mere eonca- 
tenation of events—the mere conduct of the plot) very far 
surpassed even the sanguine expectations which her previous 
productions had excited in us, and has fully entitled herself 
to rank among the real poets of the day—in distinction from 
the numerous elegant and accomplished versifiers with whom 
our literature at present astounds, and among whom (we may 
now yenture to confess it) we had placed Mrs. Norton her- 
self. ere are passages in this book—and those not brief 
nor few—in which may be found every quality required for 
the production of high poetry—namely, depth and originality 
of feeling, force and freedom of thought, vigour and vitality 
of imagination—fancy, eloquence, imagery, a fine ear for 
musical expression—and withal, a philosophical cast of mind; 
which latter we cannot but think (contrary we believe to the 
general opinion on this point) is of almost as much importance 
to the production of high poetry as it is to that of every thing 
else of realand permanent value. As the work is scarcely yet 


before the public, we must not refuse ourselves the pleasure | 


of copying out a few passages, illustrative of the fne powers 
which almost every page of the work displays. 


We know of few things more delicately, yet passionately 
beautiful, than the following description of woman’s love : 


To worship silently at some heart’s shrine, 

And feel, but paint not, all its fire in thine; 

To pray for that heart’s hopes, when thine are gone, 
Nor let its after coldness chill thine own ; 

To hold that one, with every fault, more dear 
Than all who whisper fondness in thine ear ; 
To joy thee in his joy, and silently ; 

Meet the upbraiding of his angry eye ; 

To bear unshrinking all the blows of fate, 

Save that which leaves thy sorrow desolate ; 
Nor deem that woe, which thou canst feel is still, 
Borne with him, and for him, through every ill; 
To smile on him—nor weep, save when apart, 
God, and God only, looks into thine heart ; 

To keep unchanged thy calni, pure, quiet love, 
If he, inconstant, doth anew one prove; 

To love all round him, as a part of him— 

Een her he worships; though thine eye be dim 
With weeping for thyself to pray that not 

One cloud may darken o’er their earthly lot; 
With the affection of true hearts, <¢<ee 

His happiness, which doth nobhang on thee;— 
Oh! this is woman’s love—its joy—its pain ; 
And thus it has been felt—and felt in vain. 


The following lament is equally beautitul : 


We shall meet no more on the sunny hill, 
Where the lonely wild-flower springs and dies ; 
We shall meet no more by the murmuring rill, 
s Where the blue cool waters idly rise. 
; The sunshine and flowers all bright remain, 
In their lonely beauty, as of yore; 
But to me twill never be bright again ; 
We shall meet no more—we i ak no more! 
We shall meet no more in the lighted halls, 
Amid happy faces and gay young hearts ; 
I may listen in vain as each footstep falls— 
I may watch in vain as cachaform departs! 
There are laughing voices ; thy young tone 
Its cheerful greeting hath ceased to pour ; 
Thy form from the dancing train is gone: 
We shall meet no more—we shall meet no more ! 


oat ES : w. 

As the poem is chiefly a narrative one, we shall give one 
specimen of the writer’s mode of placing pictures before the 
reader’s eye, and educing from them those poetical feelings 
and associations in which the value of writing of this nature 
consists. The following is, for the most part, no less exqui- 
site in style, than it isin feeling, thought, and imagery. The 
concluding passage, of the flowers and pebbles, is the very 
perfection of this class of poetry : 


One eve, at spring-tide’s close, we took our way, 

When eve’s last beams in soften’d glory fell, 
Lighting her faded form with sadden‘d ray, 

And the sweet spot where we so loved to dwell. 
Faintly-end droopingly shewat hex cee. : 
_ By the blue waters of the Guadalquivir, 

With darkness on her brow, but yet no frown— 

Like the deep shadow on that silent river : 
She sat her down, isay, with face tipturn’d 

To the dim sky, which twilight was forsaking ; 


And in her eyes a light rthly burn’d— 
° The light. which spiri e whose chains are breaking! 


And, as she gazed, her ‘and tremulous voice, 
In murmuring sweetness, did address the earth 
With mournful rapture; which makes none rejoice, 
And gladness which to sorrow doth give birth. 


The spring !—I love the spring; fori 

And gaily plumag’d birds, and 
And sleeping sunshine, and soft cooling s 
And shadowy woods, where weary day: 
And it hath dancing waters, where the su 
With an inser look at the light wav 


Doth Jul) himsek est when day is dons 
And sinks away behind their rocky cay 


J love the spring, for it hath many things 
In earth and air that mind me of old days; 
Voices, and laughter, and light murmurings, x 
Borne on the breeze that through the foliage pla 
And sounds, that are not words, of human joy, 
From the deep bosom of tlie shelter’d wood; 

_ Woods dimmed by distance, where, half pleased, 
_ The maiden chides her broken solitude. 
* 


coy, 


* * * * 
She paused, and on the river bent her glance, 
As if she loved to see the waters dance, 
And dash their silver sparkles on the shore, 
In mockery of ocean’s giant roar. 

And a half smile lit up that pallid brow, 

As, casting ers upon the silent stream, 
She watch’d frail sweet blossoms glide and go, 
Like human pleasures in a blissful dream 

And then, with playful force she géntly flung 
Small shining pebbles from the river’s_bvink, 
And o’er the eddying waters sadly hung, 
Pleased, and yet sorrowful, to see them sink. 
“and thus,” she said, ‘doth human love forget 
Its idols: some sweet blessings float away, 
Foliowed by one long look of vain regret, 

As they are slowly hastening to decay ; 

And some, with sullen plunge, do mock our sight, 
And suddenly go down into the tomb, 

Starting the beating heart, whose fond delight 
Chills into tears at that unlook’d for doom ; 

And there remains no trace of them, save such 
As the soft ripple leaves upon the wave; 

Or a forgotten flower, whose dewy touch 
Reminds us some are withering in the grave.” 


We cannot take leave of this elegant volume without again 
congratulating its accomplished writer on the rare powers 
which it displays; and we must add our regret at being pre- 
cluded from gracing our pages with more than the foregoing 


brief examples of its many beauties. Court Journal. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Intercourse with the states.—In one 
Federalist, written by Mr. Jay, is this prophetic remark— 
“This country and this people seem to have been made for 


which were the rich reward of those noble efforts and sage 
counsels that led to a revolution, which will never cease to be — 
the admiration of mankind. Every returning season is a 
new illustration of the sentiment. A free and powerful peo- 
ple are making rapid advances towards national greatness. 
Unclogged in the full exercise of their energies, and having 
entire scope for the display of their enterprise, their united 
operations haye already produced a spectacle of striking mag- 
nificence, and their combined force exhibits the indisputable 
evidences of a giant’s strength. 

The facilities now presented to travellers through every por- 
tion of our immense territory by the agency of steam, and by 
means of canals, substantial highways and bridges, and sump- 
tuous hotels, in which every comfort and every enjoyment is 
found, are altogether so extraordinary, that it seems difficult 
to point out an inconvenience or an impediment. According- 
ly, in the pleasant months of the year, we find multitudes in- 
cessantly in motion, either in the pursuit of pleasure or of 
business. In the hot-season a northern tour is thought indis- 
pensable to the preservation of health. New-York is the first 
point of destination; and from this point the numerous mi 
grators shape their course, as they are either led by fancy or 
inclination. Some prefer the ocean breezes of Rhode-Island, 
others seek the refrigerative atmosphere of the Catskill Moun- 
tain, but the larger portion congregate at the Springs, where 
mirth and enjoyment abound, and where those powerful at- 
tractions are concentrated which are universally acceptable to 
people of refinement and cultivated taste. 

It is universally conceded that our southern neighbours rank. 
among the first in the Union for their liberal acquirements” 
and polished manners, as well as for their wealth. The ad- 
vantages arising from their annual visits, and from that free 
and unrestrained intercourse which is so congenial| to their 
habits, cannot be easily estimated. In every point of view it 
becomes of importance. It roots out local feelings, subdues 
narrow prejudices, and paves the way for the universal pre- 
valence of those kind and generous sentiments so inestimably 
valuable in a country of such vast extent as ours, and oneex=, 
cusively subject to popular forms of government. Wno cafi 
withhold his tribute of admiration, or conceal those emotions 
of delight, which spring from the contempla 
rare assemblage of national blessings a. 
fits? Where is the man whose pride is not flatt 
holding the picture, or who is not conscious of the mighty 
destinies that await us, provided we | exercise so much 
wi only as shall enable us to prese 
mercy has vouchsafed to bestow upon us? Y ‘ 
which are the yearly growth of our splendid union, are such 
as must immeasurably transc: i 
of any mind, however compr 
suasively, then, does this inter i 
dress itself to every man not dead t 
finitely great are the consequences tha 


The New-York Monthly Review.—This is the title of a 
new periodical just commenced in this city, and the first num- 
ber, for July, is now before us. It is published by Elam Bliss, 
whose name is a sufficient guarantee for accuracy and neat- 
ness of typographical execution. The present number com- 
prises eighty octavo pages, enclosed in a printed cover. The 
work is edited, we understand, by a young gentleman of genius 
and education. From a hasty glance at the contents we per- 
ceive that several fine writers— Wetmore, Neal, Palmer, Gates, 
Miss Bogart, &c.—are among its contributors. Although 
many previous attempts to establish works of a similar charac- 
ter in this city have failed, we have no doubt that talent and 
perseverance may ultimately effect so desirable an object. 


Everard and W. G. C.—Among the writers of talent in 
the United States, Willis G. Clarke is deservedly one of the 
most popular. His productions, both in prose and poetry— 
for he enjoys the rare faculty of writing in each with equal 
felicity and ease—have recently met with general favour on 
both sides of the Atlantic. His contributions, which are 
characterised by no ordinary interest, have frequently graced 
the columns of this miscellany, and it is to be hoped will often 
do soin future times. The signatures which we have placed 
at the head of this notice, are those under which his commu- 
nications have been published. There will be found in this 


number some exquisite verses of his, which will ensure the 
admiration of all worshippers of the muse. 


of the numbers of the * 


each other.” That illustrious patriot lived to see its verifica- 
tion; and for many years enjoyed the glory and tranquillity — 
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THE CHIMES OF ZURICH. 


AS SUNG BY MADAM VESTRIS WITH UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE.—MUSIC COMPOSED BY Cc. E. HORN. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


= = 
Sweet ev’n-ing chimes, ~~ 


rae ee ES 


“need 4 
The shades of eve were on the wave, 
And twilight’s fairy dells, ; 
Whilst echo answer’d from her cave. 
The distant ev’ning bells : 
Wild birds were singing, 
Flow’rets were springing, 
Sweet chimes were ringing, 
I hear them yet: ey 
Wild birds were singing, 
Flow’rets were springing, 
Sweet chimes were ringing, 
I can ne’er forget; 
Sweet ev’ning chimes, 


Sweet ev’ning chimes, 


I can ne’er forget. 4 


VARIETIES. 

Curr FoR A PASSIONATE TEMPER.—A merchant in Lon- 
don hada dispute with a quaker, respecting the settlement of 
an account. The merchant was determined to bring the ques- 
tion into court, a proceeding which the quaker earnestly de- 
precated, using every argument in his power to convince the 


merchant of his error ; but the latter was inflexible. -Desirous/| 
to make a last effort, the quaker called at his house one morn-| 


ing, and inquired of the servant if his master was at home. 
The merchant hearing the inquiry, and knowing the voice, 
called aloud from the top of the stairs, “Tell that rascal that 
Lam not-at home” The quaker, looking up towards him, 
calmly said, ‘‘ Well, friend, God put thee in a better mind.” 
The merchant, struck afterwards with the meekness of the 


reply, and havirig more deliberately investigated the matter, 
became convinced that the quaker was right, and he in the 
wrong. He requested to see him, and after acknowledging 
his error, he said, ‘I have one question to ask you—how 
were you able, with such patience, on various occasions to 
“Friend,” replied the quaker, ‘I will tell 
thee; I was naturally as hotand as violent as thou art, 1 


bear my abuse?” 


indulge this temper was sinful; and I found that 

udent. Iobserved that men in a passion always 
speak aloud; and I thought if I could control. my voice, I 
should repress my paSsion. I have, therefore, made it a rule 
never to suffer my voice to rise above a certain key ; and by 
a careful observance of this rule, I have, with the blessing of 
God, entirely mastered my natural temper.’? The quaker rea- 
soned philosophieally, and the merchant, as every one else 
may do, benefited.by his example, 


Gsorce Tun THIRD.—Some years since, the royal artillery 
changed the cocked hats, which they had long been in the 
habit of wearing, for caps, which were remarkably ugly and 
unbecoming, Soon afterwards, the king was present at a 
grand. review, at which an artillery company or two assisted, 
and he was observed to look with some surprise at the men. 


manner, asked, “What are those—what are t 
things on the men’s heads? _“* Caps, sire,” repli 


Upon the conclusion of the, review, the king sent for one of 
the officers in command of the commissaries, and, in his quick 
—those 
he offi- 
cer: “please your majesty, the new caps.” ‘‘ Bad, bad,” said 
the king; “don’t like them at all; ugly, ugly, very ugly.” 
“ But,” continued the officer, not a . * permit: 


me to assure your majesty that the men like them mue 
find them very comfortable.” “ What! what ?—co 
eh? retorted. the good-humoured monarch with a smile. 
“ay—ay, very comfortable, no doubt—so are nighi-ca: 
are night. caps.” ; Be ' Pay 
Qurves.—The late Lord B. was’one of the last adhe- 
rents to the exploded fashion of queues, his pigtail being one 
of unreasonable priiongation. His lordship’s yrosimehaving 
been one day delayed on the road, inquired of a countryman. 
‘“Hollo! my man—have you seen a tall gentleman ge 
a long-tailed horse?” “Noa !” replied-Clodpole, 
seen a long-tailed gentleman on a tall horse!” _ 
Fountain ar Smyrna.—A fountain at Smy 
possess this remarkable quality, that the man who nas 
drank of its waters cannot depart without taking with him 


' 


a wife of the place. 2 ‘ 
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for the Mirror. 


TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 


BY THYRZA. 


Few are thy years, thou happy boy, 
And little of this earth’s alloy ‘ 
Can yet thy heart have entered ; 
For thine are now those happy hours, 
Where all the poetry and flowers 
Of life have ever centered ; 
‘» And never did its mornin shine 
Upon a fairer path than t. ‘ine. 


Blest in a lot which from thy. birth ° 

Had little of the thorns of earth, 
F Nought of its gloom and sorrew ; 

Thou dost but lift thy sunny eye 

To read in thy unclouded sky 

The promise of a morrow 
As bright as ever welcomed one 
Whom fortune e’er hath smiled upon: 


; Thou com’st a vision to onr sight, 
Of all that’s beautiful and bright— 
Thy peerless beauty lending, 
A charm unto the slightest glance ; 
The least play of that countenance, 
fen grace and sweetness blending, 


Soften the meaning proud and high 
Of that fair brow and soul-lit eye. 


Well may those noble features seem 
Some sculptor’s bright embodied dream ; 
Although that cheek is glowing 
With the first bloom of boyish grace, 
A lofty spirit can we trace, . 
Its energy bestowing 
~ Joven now upon each faultless line 
Of that expressive face of thine. 


The lip of firm resolve, the high 
And richly shaded brow, the eye 
So fulf of noble daring— 
Do not these speak a heart and mind 
When generous feeling is enshrined, 
And each high virtue sharing ? , 
Have not thy pets features caught 
- ‘Sofi light trolly pure dad tofty thoaght ? 


Youth’s sweet! unconsciousness is thine, 
Not yet thy heart is made a shrine ‘ 
For vain and wayward feeling ; 
Thou dost not kmow that thou art one 
Whom all will love to look upon, 
But soon the full revealing 
Of all thou art and yet may be 
Will burst like sudden light on thee. 


Go forth—and may thy path be bright, 
And all of earth’s least sullied lig 
Be shedtfor ever round t 
And oh! thay every trial si 
Whether it be of good or ill 
Leave thee as it hath, fo n 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


° THE VALLEY ‘OF THE GREYLOCK, 


, A DESCRIPTIVE TALE. : 
= 


IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II, o27 


rs 


es 
It was an elegant mansion, and stood on a gentle eminéiic $59 


round which the river swept in a graceful curve, sending up 
the music of its tuneful waters in sweet concert with the ever- 
2 The door-yard was a wilderness of beau-, 
ties. Here the white rose grew beside its damask sister, while 
the hollyhock and sweet-briar bent over them in their vigil of 
loveliness. Edgings of violet and moss-pink bordered the gra- 
yore. walk, and neat rows of geraniums, with their breath of 
Stood in the checkered moonlight on the white door- 
ie honeysuckle, too, living emblem of woman’s weak- 
id clinging love,; was therein its profusion of charms. 
re a branch had wedded a neighbouring lilac; there, another 
embraced the lightning-rod, while a third stole up the green 
window-blinds, and threw its flowering trellis over the opening 
between. The scenery around and at a distance was equally 
charming, Meadows and pasture-fields, neat cottages with 
their surrounding orchards, and gentle hills mantled with yel- 
low harvests, lay full in view. A wide lane, skirted by thrifty 
nurslings of sugar-maple, stretched off to the neighbouring 
road; while a narrow footway wound down the slope,in t 


sy, 


§ 


4 iis by the alpine tempests, exhibits broad yellowish chan- 


||ceptions. 


rear of the building to the streani, whose channel was span- 
ned by a rude bridge of loose timbers leaning on the shoul- 
ders of two or three low rocks, and so frail that it shook be- 
neath the light tread of the house-dog. From the opposite 
bank the path crept over a narrow alluvial flat, thick set with 
birch and hazel, and then bent its zigzag course around the 
end of a high mountain that runs parallel with the river. In 
a line with this ridge, and some few hundred yards to the 
south, rises another mountain of about the same height. In 
the rear of this opening, or rather ravine, and through the 
\deep and conyerging sweep of its:epposite sides, rock-ribbed 
and shaggy, with their dark mantle of hemlock and fir, peers 
up the gigantic Greylock into the very clouds. Its dark form, 


nels, which the mountain torzents|have been delving for cen- 
turies. Down these they have swept, year after year, huge 
rocks and masses of earth, with their uprooted cedars, into 
the wild. | pent- up gulf below. 

Such is a faint outline of the scenery in the vicinity of Mrs. 
Mansell’s dwelling. Is there any wonder, then, that her 
child was artless and blithesome, and “ wild” withal ; for her 
days had been passed among those bright flowers, and by that 
glad river; and she had breathed fu'gmany a time the fresh 
air of those hoar mountains, and listened to the harsh music 
of that hidden glen? Nor is it strange that she loved moon- 
light rambles, for she had a thousand times watched that fair 
orb, as it stole up from behind those shadowy peaks, throwing 
arobe of beauty over the still valley, and inviting the spirit to 
come forth among the forms of sleeping innocence, and enjoy 
the calm of contemplation awakened by their influence. And 
besides, she knew where the zephyr dallied oftenest with the 
night- flowers ; where the harebell opéned its velvet bosom to 
the dew-drop; and where the whippoorwill was wont to as 
while he continued his evening song. 

The maiden had now furgotien the subjects of her moon- 
light musings in the deep sleep which succeeded her late ex- 
citement, She nay have dreamed, but doubtless no “ fearful- 
ler phantom” than thetof hay youthful preseryer, visited her 
slumbers. He tou had tigevethhiself upon his couch, but|/ 
no oblivious influence subdued the restive wakefulness of his 
spirit; and what was seep to him, while conception bodied 
forth the living image 0 t-joyows.one, in all the charac- 
teristic beauty and power of its first perception 2 The airy 
form, the blue eye, the arch smile, and the sweet voice of gra- 
titude, were all present to his mind; and he would not have 
exchanged that ideal portraiture for the brightest vision o 
paradise that ever gladdened the slumbers of the Mussulman. 

From that time forward George Barnard appeared a diffe- 
rent man. He seemed like one who had acquired ahother 
sense, higher and better than ‘‘a? the rest,” and who was ab- 
sorbed in the emotions awakened by new and. | delightful per- 
A new spirit had in fact, been breathed into him, 
an@ there was an expression of joyousness in‘ his. counte- 
nance, a buoyancy in his movements, which formed a striking 
contrast with the sedate step and abstracted air that had re- 
cently characterised the cloistered student. Bezout and Biot 
were banished trom his table, and condemned to the oblivion 
of eo shelf ; while Scott, and Byron, and even Anacreon 
Moore, usurped their places, and entered largely into his lucu- 
brations. He no longer fled that society, which gives to enjoy- 
nent its best zest, and which is skilful to smooth down the 
numerous asperities of scholastic habits, 


Senior wacation commenced soon after, but Geqrge did not 
return home to make the preparatory arrangements for com- 
mencement. He had resolved, he said, to spend those few 
weeks in the study of botany, as he was under no necessity 
of “leaving.” He was now absent whole days from college; 
during which he almost invariably called in at Mrs. Manséll’s. 
Sometimes that lady and her daughter would ramble forth i into 
the adjoining fields with him, and sometimes:Ellen. accompa; 
nied him in his mountain excursionsin search of alpine flow- 
ers; for she delighted to look upon nature in her rudest and 
most romantic forms, where the owl! slept in his listlesshess, 
undisturbed by the wild jay that prattled ‘near ; and to pursue 
paths untrod by any human foot, save that of thdlene hunter 
in rae chase. And who that has known the endear- 
ing stmplicity of an innocent girl, can find it in his heart to 
censure the unsuspecting fearlessness of Ellen Mansell? She 
had seen little of the world beyond the borders of her own na- 
tive valley, —* knew nothing of it. Those artificial 


%. : 


planting barriers between heart and heart’ ‘ that had’ 
kindred been mingled into one,” making life the ees: 
mockery of a pantapaline and love a star that dwells apart—~ 


spirit. Besides, it may be that that passion which never har- 
bours a fear, ruled in her bosom, for hers was a heart most: 


thoughtless rambles was one to awaken it, if a graceful exte- 
rior, a courteous deportment, and an accomplished mind, are 


The forms of nature, too, amidst which she had been nur- 
tured, had given a character of wildness and loftiness fo hey 
feelings that ill could brook the check of those heartless for- 
malities, which, however salutary and imposin, the 
degrade the simplicity of country manners. 
that Ellen walked fearlessly forth, with a light step and lighter 
heart, to mountain or glen, at niid-day or twilight, eee the 
contemplative student. : 


I know one who in his earlier years peated the brightest 
and most sinless hour of his existence with such a being. 
The sky was serene above, while the moon and stars looked 
holily down upon them as+they stood alone, as if to hallow 
the whispering of waters, and the music of stirring branches, 
and the pensive note of the night-bird, and the glance of sunny 
eyes, and the quick joyous beatings of young “hearts, and the 


air, that echo, with her many tongues, could not repeat them, 
though heard in her wildest retreat and at her favourite hour. 
The moonbeam still visits the scene of that meeting—the 
brook murmurs by it, and the note of bird and branch is 
awakened above, but now only one melancholy voice is heard, 
|and one poor solitary being seen there at night—for she who 
once accompanied him sleeps chilly beneath. Yet sleep sweet- 
ly on, beautiful one! thy life was a star-lapse of innocence, 
and the recording angel hath no dark memorial of its brie 
transition ! 

During one of those rambles a eo or two jpreceding, come 
mencement, the lovers stopped to rest at a little spring that 
gushed out from the base of a tall granite cliff, which stood like 
a tower amidst the dwarf trees that nodded around it. Ellen 
sat on a fragment that time had quarried from the mass above, 
playfully sipping from a yellow hare-bell, which she had just 
filled from the sparkling Fountain. George stood near her, 
his hat thrown careles x, and his eye fixed in a 
thoughtful gaze on the Fe wasa cast of sad- 
ness in his countenane 
of .his companion. — 

“ George,” said she with arte sil “do-you ever write 
poetry ?” rie ae 

“Why do you ask?” he raped. 


muse, and this shall be Castalia; and here is a goblet fit for a 
true poet,’? continued she, reaching the flower to him filled 
with the crystal water. 

“ Never,” returned he, “had poet a fairer muse or a sweeter 


unworthy of the former, and to the latter I must soon bid 
farewell.” « 

“But you will visit us soon again?? 

““And why should 1? Iam known Sew here except 
my youthful companions, and a few short years will hurry 
them forth into the wide world. The voices of strangers in 
yonder halls will soon ¢hase away the last echo of our parting 
adieu, and who will think of me then?” 

“Come, come, you shall not be forgotten if you will not 
be so melancholy.” 

“ And is Miss Mansell” 

* Miss Mansell!’ interrupted the laughing girl. 

“Is Ellen then,” he continued anxiously, “sure of this?” 

‘tMost certain,” she returned; ‘‘ how can I forget a bene- 
factor ?” 

A momentary silence ensued. At length, seating himself 
beside her, and taking her delicate hand in his, he continued, 
“may not longer dally with hope, though disappointment 
should overwhelm me.” He paused. Ellen appeared agitated, 
“ And do.you promise ?”’ said he. 

“George,” returned the sweet girl, recovering from her 
confusion, and looking up in his face, “my conduct may seem 
to need palliation, but let that pass to’the charity of frien 


proprieties which cratnp the intercourse of fashionable 7 YE 


had not thrown their paralyzing restraint over her buoyant 
susceptible of love; and he to whose arm she trusted in her 


fitted to captivate the young affections of an imaginative girl.” 


P d not the observation. 


vale in which to string his lyre; but alas! poor proser, I am _ 
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melody of soft words, which passed sv low and silvery on thew ¥ ais 
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‘Because you look so abstractedly. Now I will be sate 7 
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ship; 1 promise that the heart Of the mountain girl will ever 
hold in affectionate remembrance the preserver of her life, and 
the companion of her happiest hours.” 
“My happiness is confirmed for ever,” exclaimed the en- 
Faptured youth, and for the first time he ventured to print a 
kiss on her burning cheek. 
’ The sun was now setting, and a few level beams shot 
through the thick forests on the opposite mountain-peak and 
across the quiet valley. The fox had stolen from his secret 
~ den, and his shrill bark echoed along the woods, hushing the 
hanes the squirrel, and startling the partridge from her 
dreamy recess amidst the tangled laurels. The crows came 
winging their clamorous flight from the far meadows to their 


upland perch. The bat crept from his lichen cranny ax” 


sprung away whirling and careering in the still air, while the 
" caitiff owl hooted the evening star, which now glanced in 
through the thick foliage that overhung the mountain spring, 
and warned the lovers to retire. They arose, and turning 
away into the winding path soon reached Mrs. Mansell’s. 

And now came commencement—that interregnum of care 
—when the favoured of science, whom successive years have 
thrown to the four winds, return to pay their grateful ho- 
mage once more in her peaceful temple—to welcome a new 
band of kindred adventurers to their brotherhood of soul, and 
to rekindle at the altar of youthful friendship the light of 
memory, which the rude breath and conflicting passions of 


cried the affectionate creature, and the big tears gushed down 


the world are ever tending to extinguish. The father of 
ee was there, for he had-spent the ‘‘autumn of his 
ns’ in those quiet halls, to which his son was now to bid 
adieu. The day passed off with its full quantum of intellec- 
tual festivities, and before the next sunset the voice of George 
was heard in his own dear home. Here he remained till the 
following spring ; but in the mean time his health had materi- 
ally declined. His former severe habits of application had 
evidently impaired his constitution, and his father now re- 
quested him to visit more southern latitudes. 
_ My means are ample,” said his parent; “go to the West 
Indies, my son, and if you receive no benefit from that climate, 
turn to Italy, France, or any country you please.” 
The proposal was readily accepted, for the idea of rambling 
amid the hallowed scenes of Italy was peculiarly pleasing to 
the classic imagination of the youthful student. The neces- 


| _ sary preparations were soon made, and after a hasty visit at 
~*~ Mrs. Mansell’s he set forth on his long journey. 


] 
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Ellen received letters from him every few weeks, convey- 


“Mtered attachment. She too remained unchanged—the same 
being of artless and confiding loveliness, living her life of 


- imnocence amidst those beautiful scenes, and framing visions 


of future happiness which the sober certainty of time perhaps 
_ never realized. Love seemed to be a deep principle of her 
nature, which ruled not the heart alone, but the imagination 
also. It was not like the momentary glance of the fire-fly, 
which yields a dim and uncertain light, but like the sunbeam 
that shines on, giving life, and beauty, and strength to the 


ht a3 object which it invests.” 
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George had now bee: absent more thana year, and his last 
~ communication, Paris, conveyed the intelligence that 
after spending a fev quecks i in England, he should: set out for 


home. 
Autumn had commenced, and his arrival was daily expect- 


ed. It was during a bright afternoon in the latter part of 
September that Ellen had gone out to a little arbour near the 
river to arrange the seats and remove the few sere leaves that 
had fallen from the overhanging foliage, The old house-dog 
lay by the entrance carefully,eyeing his young mistress, and 
occasionally snapping at a rude fly that had the audacity to 
perch on his mustachios. 

“Carlo, Carlo,” said a well-known voice, and the affec- 
tionate animal sprung up to receive the caress of the old 
widow, who came winding down the walk near the bower. 

“Come in, madam,” said Ellen, kindly; “come in and find 
a seat in my summer parlour.” 

“J am something tired, Miss Ellen,” she replied, sitting 
down and placing a srnall basket which she carried on the 
green turf before her. ‘TI could find no work to-day in the 
village, and so I went tothe west mountains for chestnuts. Its 
a long way for such a poor old body as I, and as the frosts 
haven't quite undid the burs, I almost tina my labour for my 
pains. But you must have some of what I have.” 


“Thank you,” returned the latter, taking two or three from||dark blue sockets—her cheek hollow and fleshless—and she 


the offered handfull which had drawn largely on the contents||could hardly prefer her request, for an incessant cough, which 
“But here is something which you just drowned her voice, and almost choked her. 


of the little basket. 
dropped,” she continued, picking up a ental parcel which had 


fallen on the ground, and returning it to the dame. 


“It’s a newspaper they gave me over to the village, and as planted over the graves of my husband, my children, my 


* ; hie 


“ng the pleasing assurance of his improving health and un-! 


lof thy children, and the companions of thy youth? ? said the 


i left my spectacles to home, ve brought it along with me to 
read of a spare hour.” 

“ With your permission,” said Ellen, “I will look at it a 
moment.” 

‘Oh yes, for sartin—as long as you please.” 

She opened the sheet and glanced unconcernedly alongs the 
motley page. At length she grew pale—her lip quivered— 
a tear shot into her eye—her. limbs tottered, and she sunk 
upon a heap of leaves, which she had collected near the middle 
of the aleove. The old nurse shrieked as she sprung from 
her seat to the side of the apparently lifeless girl. She bent 
down and laid her furrowed cheek to the white lips of the 


maiden, but no warm breath was perceptible. ‘‘ She is dead,” 


like a shower. ‘No, no,” she ejaculated, dropping the deli- 
cate wrist from her bony hand; “life is yet here’—and fling- 
ing from her the rude mantle which enveloped her tall: and 


muscular figure, she raised that still form to her bosom, seem- 
ingly with as much ease as if it had bee» infant’s, At 
that instant a gentleman sprang lightly frox: uis jaded horse, 
and before he had time to fasten him, the ery of distress 
brought him to the spot. Ina moment the stranger’s arms 
encircled the motionless form of the maiden. P: 
——————E————————EE EE 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE ANGEL OF TIME. 
BY J. K. PAULDING, 

Tue angel of time being commissioned by the Supreme Gover- 
nor of the world, mad¢* proclamation that he had a hundred 
thousand years of additional life to bestow on the inhabitants 
of the earth. His trumpet echoed far and wide, penetrating 
the cities, the valleys, the mountains, and reaching the utter- 
most extremes of the universe. The people flocked eagerly 
from all points of the compass, to prefer their claims to a por- 
tion of the beneficent gift; but it was surprising to see that 
the crowd consisted of the aged alone. The children were 
enjoying their youthful sports, and paid no attention to the 
proclamation; the youths and maidens were wandering in 
the labyrinths of love; and the men and women of a middle 
age were too much engaged in the pursuits of life to think on 
death. 

The first who preferred his petition for a few additional 
years, was an old man of four-score andupwards, bent almost 


double with age. 
“Thou doubtless wish@st tor ft ee fittle longer for the sake || 


angel. 

* Alas!™ cried the old tran, Hthey are all dead.” 

“Thou art in possession of wealth and honours ?”” 

‘Alas, no! I have lost my good name, and am miserably 
poor. Yet I wish to live till Jam an hundred, and enjoy life 

et a little longer.” 

The angel bestowed upon him the privilege of living an 
hundred years, and he went on his way rejoicing and trem- 
bling. 


The next applicant for lengthened years, was a feeble old 
i=) 


man who was carried in a litter. 
request, the angel replied : 

“T understand. Thou art enamoured of the charms’ of 
woman, of the beauties of the earth, the waters, and the 
skies, and wishest to behold them yet a few years'more ?” 

‘“‘T am blind these ten years,” said the old man. 

“Thou art delighted with the music of the birds, the mur-| 
muring of the waters, the echoes of the mountains, and all 
the harmonies of the universe, and wishest to hear them a 
little longer?” 

“I am deaf, and scarcely hear the sound of thy trumpet.” 

“Thou art fond of the delicacies of food ?” 

“ Alas! my feeble health will not permit ofsuch indulgences, 
I have lived on milk and crusts of bread these seven years 
past, and more. Iam a miserable sickly old man.” 

“ And still thou wishest to lengthen out thy miseries. What 
pleasure dost thou enjoy in this life?” 

“The pleasure of living,” said the oldman; and the angel 
granted him a few years more. 

The third who approached the footstool of the angel was a 
decrepid female, almost bent to the earth, and trembling with 


When he had preferred his 


a palsy. Her teeth were gone—her eyes buried deep in their 


“JT am come,” said she, to beg a score of years, that ] 


may enjoy the pleasure of seeing the cypress trees I have 


ve 


re the Q 
and flourish before I die. t all that were near 
and dear to me; Istand alone in the world, with no one to 
speak for me; I beseech thee, Oh! beneficent angel, to grant 
my request !? 

“Though I grant thee lengthened days, I gannot remove 
thy infirmities and sufferings. They willincrease upon thee,’ 
answered the angel. ~ } 

“TI care not, since I shall know they cannot kill me before 
my time.” 

“Take thy wish,” said the angel, smiling; ‘go and be 
happy.” 

“Strange!” cried a learned man who had come to petition 
for a few years to complete an explanation of the apocalypse, 
and had witnessed the scene. ‘ Strange,” cried he, curling 
his lip in scorn, “that the most helpless and miserable of 
human beings should still covet a life divested of all its enjoy- 
ments !”? 

“Silence, fool ! replied the angel in a voice of ineffable 
contempt; ‘it rather becomes thee, ignorant mortal, to adore 
a goodness of Providence, which having ordained that men 

iould Ii be old, mercifully decreed at the same time that 
the lo e higuld supply the absence of all its sources 
of enjoyment. Go! take thy wish, and finish thy commen- 
tary on the apocalypse.” 


MATRIMONY. ’ 

The number of respectable young men who are daily falling 
victims to matrimony, is really alarming There used to be a 
fine aristocracy of generous, careless, free spirits, always ripe 
for any pleasant mischief. Societies were formed for the pro- 
motion of good-fellowship, for the discussion of knotty ques- 
tions and oyster suppers. We had pedestrian excursions in 
the summer, to fish, shoot, ride, swim, and seek pleasure in 
her wildest and most delightful haunts. Now, these merry 
associations are all broken up. Look for our choicest and 
rarest fellows; the drollest, the freest, the most daring and 
reckless, and you shall find them men of families, established 
in business. They have stores and offices ; they have dege- 
nerated to brokers, doctors, merchatits, auctioneers, and 
lawyers. They are getting economical. You shall hear them 
gravely talk of “my eldest boy,” and “ my little girl,” till you 
can scarcely credit that tlése are the untrammelled compa- 
nions of your earlier and happier days. 

It is interesting to look around upon the crowd of our youth - 
ful playmates, and trace them in their various and often deeply 
contrasted paths, from the green meadow and the shaded pond 
where we sported together, up to their present stations in 
society. To count over the “Bills” ‘and the “Bobs,” the 
“Toms” and the “Harrys” of old times; to remember the 
clear, uncovered foreheads—the smooth voices, which leaped 
with the stirring of every boyish feeling—the frank hand— 
the happy heart; and then to mark how they have all been 
borne along by their unshunnable destinies ; some to an early 
grave; some to wealth and fame; others to poverty, dark 

i asting guilt. All as they.advanced losing some 

ye af and discovering; in greater or less de- 
s nd and body which time is for ever 
stamping hildren of life. And then to see how 
inevitably they slip into the matrimonial noose; and with 
what quiet submission, with what resignation and Christian 
fortitude they allow themselves to be harnessed up in the va- 
rious appendages of married men. As for me, I hold it a 
dangerous thing for a man of warm feelings to marry, un- 
less independent of the world. It may do for those who are 
distinguished rather by strong common sense than feeling ; 
and the latter is much more frequently met with than the 
former ; but for a youth, unblessed with wealth, and at all 
inclined to the romantic, to fall into the flowery trap, is almost 
certain disappointment. Yet, notwithstanding common sense 
and sage maxims, is there a man who has not in certain mo- 
ments, under peculiar circumstances, experienced a desperate 
temptation to take the plunge ‘come what come may ?”? Lhave 
also observed, that the very persons whose susceptible eet os 
most easily betray them into sudden and warm attachm ; 
are often the last to marry, or perhaps die bachelo 
your plain, quiet young men, who attend to 
who would not step across the street to gaze on t 
face under heaven, are the very ones most likely to 
general expectation by silently choosing some soft- 
panion, whose endearing attentions can fill up and d 
all the little vacancies of life. : 

I cannot bear to see a dashing young fellow at length fairly 
caught. Much as the poets’ talk about the union of hearts, 
and so forth, there is still something serious in the sight of a 
man voluntarily pledging all the affections of his future life 
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to one individual. It puts me in mind of going into a con- 
vent. The feelings which he has been in the habit of che- 
xishing for other females, the very pleasantest of which his 
mature is capable, are hereafter to be eschewed. He has 
entered into a species of bondage, which, in all probability, 
will be for the term of his life. He is to yield in a great de- 
gree the right of indulging his own tastes, and of following 
his own inclinations ; and yet how often this dilemma i$ run 
intoin the most careless manner! Every one does not suffi- 
ciently appreciate the value of perfect independence until it is 
gone for ever; others, like Othello, seem crossed by a vague 


ee presentiment that they are rather getting into a scrape, and 


excuse themselves to their friends on the score of love : 


“For know, Iago, 
But that I love the gentle Desdemona, 
IT would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine, 
For the sea’s worth.” 


If the thoughts and affections, the little local attachments, 
and sudden temporary relations which are continually arising 
in society and then passing away, could be madepalpable to 
sight, what a curious prospect would be presdited. How 
many innumerable passions between the young, the warm- 
hearted, and the handsome of the two sexes, would continu- 
ally appear like beautiful bubbles, and break like them. Not- 
withstanding the watchful anxiety of shrewd mothers, argus- 
eyed fathers, of matronly old maiden-aunts, and particular 
friends, who make it their business to keep a look-out over 
such things, it is wonderful how slyly these lovers can carry 
on their correspondence with each other; how they make a 
language of all the events around them; how they speak to 

_ each other out of the mouths of the good people in whose so- 
ciety they happen tobe. It would be another curious subject 
of investigation to find what an incredibly small proportion 
of the large quantity of billing and cooing that is carried on 
in the world ever comes to any thing. It is perchance very 
difficult for the youthful portion of my ae to realize ; but 
the more advanced understand well endtgh the excellent 
precepts of Polonius to Ophelia : ; 


“T do know 
When the blood burns, how prodigal the soul 
Lends the tongue vows ; these blazes, daughter, 
Giving more light than heat, extinct in both. 
Even in their promise as it is a making, 
You must not take for fire. From this time, 
Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence ; 
Set your entreatments at a higher rate, 
Than acommand to parley.” F, 


WEST POINT. 


Since Colonel Thayer became the superintendant of the 
Military Academy at West Point, his taste and genius have 
been every where-visible in the embellishment of this magnifi- 
cent-spot. The roads to the lower landing on the river, from 
the height above—which is one hundred and seventy-four feet 
from the surface of the water—are highly improved. The 
grounds around the professors’ houses are. levelled, and an 
avenue of a double row of ornamental trees is so disposed as 

to form a beautiful and refreshing shade. A 'y spacious 
and convenient house (excellently well-conducted by Mr. 
“Bispham) has lately been erected, with one of its aspects em- 
bracing the enchanting view of Polyple’s Island and New- 
burgh, seen as the majestic Hudson. winds through the high- 
lands, with the eye resting on a richly cultivated country 
beyond, and in the distance, ona clear day, disclosing here 
and there the blue summits of the Catskill mountains. On 
the river may be seen ships or other square-rigged vessels, 
sloops and steamboats, the evidences of an active and extend- 
ed internal commerce. This large house, independent of its 

_ captivating site, is most judiciously planned for the comfort 
and convenience of the numerous visitors who are attracted 
to the place. Within view from the piazza may be distin- 
guished three monuments, erected to perpetuate merit, and 
all constructed of native white marble. Towards the west, at 
no great distance, is one erected by the late Major General 

to the 7 

\ fell at the sortie of Fort Erie. On the east, 0 
ground, not far from the house, is &monu- 


This well-designed monument, chaste and expressive of cor- 
rect feeling, was raised by the cadets in 1828, Towards the 
north-west is another, at a considerable distance, shaded on 
almost every side by a thick wood: it was erected to the 
memory of a cadet who was killed by accident in the discharge 
of his duty. 

Mr. Gimbrede, the professor of drawing at the West Point 
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emory of Colonel Wood, a pupil of West} 


Mbaeaderns i isa Frenchie of ipraddtat science, and being ac- 
quainted with the culture of the grape, has, in his experiments, 


arrived at many important results. Reflecting on the variety 
and difference of climate between the same parallels of latitude 
in Europe and this country, which is not less than ten degrees, 
he perceived at once the errors which had heretofore misled 
horticulturists on this subject. The latitude of West Point, 
where Mr. Gimbrede has established his nursery of native 
grapes, is not far from 41° 30’ north. This parallel; extended to 
Europe, would reach toa climate almost as dissimilar from West 
Point as the temperature of the tropics is from Georgia or South 
Carolina. Mr. Gimbrede conceived the idea, that in order to 
be successful in the cultivation of the grape, native stocks 
alone should be selected. His successful practice on this idea 
deserves the highest commendation, and proves that it is 
founded in nature andthe analogy of things. This gentle- 
man has cultivated the native grape procured within a range 
of two miles from his residence, and has now more than one 
thousand plants growing in perfect luxuriance, and has already, 
from the seed of these and others, propagated at least twenty 
different kinds. This we coriceive is the great desideratum. 
Instead of importing the roots of the grape from climates 
entirely dissimilar to our own, with which none of the features 
of vegetation agree, we should profit by the plan of Mr. Gim- 
brede and cultivate the native stock, capable of enduring the 
rigour of our winters, on which the best fruits of the world 
can be engrafted. Some gentlemen being more learned than 
experienced, will have it that the juice of the American grape 
is not calculated to make wine; that its acetous fermentation 
is not like that of the foreign grape; that it is deficient in 
saccharine matter; and, on the whole, though a grape in ap- 
pearance, not a grapein character. 'Thisopinion is founded, we 
presume, in ignorance and false philosophy, and in prejudices 
which must yield to further experience. Mr. Gimbrede offered 
us a sample of wine made from his nursery—the flavour was 
exquisite, and we can readily believe would compare with the 
best produced in any country in the world. M. 


BULWER THE NOVELIST, 


ancient seat of his family, in Norfolk, called Heydon Hall. 
He is an only son, and his mother, who is a widow and a 
lady ‘ef. fashion, dwells in London, where Bulwer himself has 
lived during the greater part of his life. 


> Falters his name'is prencanced as if it were spelled 
ller, The curacy of Saul, near Norwich, and two or three 
other small livings, are in the gift of the family. There are 
three brothers of his father still living—General Bulwer, 
Doctor Bulwer, and the third is a curate, who has two sons 
that are clergymen. Two of his cousins are also clergy- 
men. This circumstance has given rise to a report that 
the author himself was attached to the church, dirayi 
minister of the gospel. Bulwer is about thirty-five years 
old. In his last work he has been charged with the vanity 
of endeavouring to underrate his age. His appearance, how- 
ever, is youthful, and the strict attention he. pays to dress, 
gives him the look of quite a young man. He has rather a 
thin and thoughtful-looking visage. His, features are soine- 
what sharp and shrewd, and he is much addicted to satire in 
his conversation. He is fond of the chace, aiid is an object lof 
much attraction in the neighbourhood where he resides. ° He 
was married several years ago in Liverpool to a daughter of 
General Gascoigne, and he has now four or five children. S. 
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THE DRAMA. 
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THE PARK THEATRE, 
FRENCH OPERA, 

Tue manager of the-French troupe has taken possession 
of the Park theatre for a few nights ; and commenced on Mon- 
day to a very good house, with Buieldieu’s chef d’wuvre, “La 
Dame Blanche The advertisement announced that several 
persons had been added.to the corps dramatique, and that a 
newly imported singer from the Feydeau theatre, Paris, and 
a basse-taille were about to make a debut. As regards the 
Jatter gentleman, he was stated to be from the Conservatoire, 
and a pupil ofsGarcia and Pellegrini. We are not apt to 
place much dependence on a boast of superior tuition, espe- 
cially ima theatrical afiche, because we know that no master 
can give either voice or ability, although he may cultivate 
them; and that out of a thousand pupils a score of decent 
professors will hardly spring up, and we also know that mas- 


i seldom remo pe promising pupils to wander far from 


home, Before we proceed to criticise the performance it may 


not be amiss to say a word or two of Boieldieu and his works. 
This great master has been very properly termed the Mozart 
of the French school : ask a Frenchman as to his merits, and 
he will assuredly reply that Boieldieu is the first compose 
the age; but as this is the age of Rossini and Weber, we a r 
not quite prepared to acquiesce in such an assertion, altho 
no one can refuse to Boieldieu his just right of being consi- 
dered one of the first of existing musicians, and for origi- 
nality perhaps the first. Among the peculiar beauties for 


Edward Lytton Bulwer, the novel-writer, resides at an|) 


which Boieldieu is distinguished, is the extraordinary and 
marked character which his music bears, and its identity with 
the subject of hisdrama, Examine “Le Calife de Bagdad,” and 
the music will at once decide the piece to be oriental. In his 
“ Nouveau Seigneur du Village,” he has hit the style of the 
old Provengal melodies. In his Jean de Paris,” the boldand ' 
gay bearing of the gallant young prince claims one strain 
of martial melody, to be found in almost every\\piece in the 
opera. The music of the princess insists upon a plumed and 
robed dame of birth and breeding to execute it; and the ro- 
mance sang at table recalls the days of knight and trouba- 
dour, and again you are transported to the classic regions of 
Provence. 

In “La Dame Blanche” Boieldieu has maintained a Scotch 
character, and actually introduced two Scotch melodies. 
Monsieur Scribe, one of the most popular dramatic writers, 
has manufactured this drama, (on the strength of the great 
popularity of Sir Walter Scott’s works in France,) from the 
novel called the Monastery, or the Whitefedy of Avenel, with 
which, however, it has nothing in common but a lady in white, 
With the monstrous incongruities of the plot, the introduction 
of Prince Charles Edward the pretender, to the throne of 
England, although he does not figure as:one of the dramatis 
persone, we have nothing ,to do: touching such a trifling 
anachronism, Mr. Scribe knows best, or probably would say 
he did ; we haye’ gnly to notice the piece as an opera, and our 
warmest commendation must follow..<7 = 

The overture, containing the well nown Scotch air the 
“ white cockade,” we have heard bettér:executed on former oc- 
casions ; indeed, in this piece, the band did not play particu- 
larly well together, the trumpet was rough and the trombone 
coarse; the violins, however, were generally speaking admi- 
rable, and the rest of the band in keeping with them. Mons. 
Letellier, the new singer from the Feydeau, is a very tolerable 
actor, with a better person than his predecessor, Alexandre ; 
but we cannot go much further; he looked and gesticulated 
his music with great unction, but his little penny-trampet of 
a yoiée’made no way among the splendid and full accompani 
ments of the orchestra. He sings with the regular French 
méthode, indulging in the use of the falsetto, and ba aac 


all his cadences with three semitones—Jenny, (for on such © 
names as Jere ‘and George Brown, the French pique them- 
selves when the plot of their piece embraces the natives of 
Great Britain) was entrusted to Madame Berdoulet, of whom, 

uffice it to say, that she is engaged to play the “‘rdle de Du- 
gazon,” which she may act very well, but her voice is thin, 
wiry, and hardly audible; and in this character she was de- 
cidedly less capable than her predecessor, Madame Alexandre. 
The prima donna did not appear; but Madame Milon supplied 
her place very tolerably, omitting the grand morceau de 
Bravure. The basse-taille, Monsieur Curto, made his debut 
on any stage in the character of Gaveston. His voice is 
mellow and good, but shows no great traces of superior culti- 
vation ; his acting, of course, we ought not to criticise, and 
we aston to add, that acquired confidence may place his 
singing in a more favourable point of view. 


On the whole, the French corps in opera, without any indi- 
vidual and intrinsic talent, presents an ensemble of a very 
pleasing description ; every member of the company is compell- 
ed to appear in the chorus, and no petty pride seems to interfere 
with their strenuous exertions. The chorus is very effective, 
without being very correct; indeed, they regard the author 
but little in this department, and generally sing the melody i in 
utter neglect of the harmony—but they make a great noise 
and are greeted with the same in return by the audience. 
T’o those who heard the division of voices in Garcia’s company 
the meaning of this will be plain—the chorus there was much 
more correct, although not so powerful, but to ntusical ears 
more grateful. We would recommend the gentlemen who 
form Mr. Simpson’s chorus at the Park theatre, to take an 
example in one respect from the French comedians ; instead 
of standing like so many ill-looking statues, shuffling. into the 
rear and trying which can do least, if they were to feel a little 
\ fethe “esprit du corps” of their Gallic brethren, and try to 
acquire some, of their vivacity, their superior knowledge of 


music would cause them to be much better appreciated. With 
this piece of advice we come to a conclusion. iE 


he 
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For the Mirror. 


THE EXILE, 
BY ISIDORA,. 
Yes, ye are fair, ye sunny skies, 
Fresh fields, and rivers broad and deep ; 
Mountains that, piled in mid-air, rise 
Sublimely proud—yet must I weep. 


And ye are fair, ye fertile vales, 

With shelter’d cot and splendid dome ; 
But ah! ye tell me mournful tales, 

I think but of my own lost home. 


My own loved land has skies less fair, 
And nature with less bounteous hand, 

Perchance has spread her beauties there, 
But ’tis my own—my native land. 


I cannot smile—the starting tear 
Still answers to the tone of mirth; 

Though kindly smiles salute me here, 
I sit beside a stranger’s hearth. 


The cup that’s offered with a smile 
Is often dash’d with bitter tears ; 

Why swells my bursting heart the while ? 
A stranger’s hand the draught prepares. 


Though kind the tone and sweet the look 
Of her who decks the stranger’s board, 

That smile, that tone I cannot brook— 
They open memory’s madd’ning hoard. 


In mine own land are eyes whose beam 
In fongages dwelt on me alone; 

Less bright perchance those glances seem, 
But oh! they were my all—my own! 


The prattlers, who at evening hour 

Are clustering round the stranger’s hearth, 
Remind me of a distant bower— 

I cannot brook their cruel mirth. 


Yet there is one, whose blue eyes shine 
So like those eyes of starry ray; 
Whose flaxen curls I fain would twine— 
s But my heart swells—I turn away. 


And one who runs with noisy joy 
To bid me share his wanton glee— 
How often would I clasp the boy 
Who climbs so fearless to my knee! 


I cannot—in my own loved land 
A rosy boy with sunny brow 

Would run to catch my clasping hand— 
My wife, my babes, where are ye now ? 


Yes, stranger land, your skies are fair, 
d lavish nature blesses thee, 
And bright and mild your daughters are, 
- But what, alas! are these to me? 


A clouded sun, a sterile soil, 
A lowly roof, and scanty store, 
Won only by unceasing toil, 
In mine own land delight me mogr ~ 


For kindred hearts and kindred hands, 
And kindred wishes, hopes, and fears, 

Were there to form the-sacred bands 
Which native soil and home endears. 


My footsteps press a foreign soil, 
None greets me save a stranger's hand, 
~~ No kindred smile rewards my toil— 
My native land—my native land! 
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EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM THE COUNTRY, 


To the Editor of the Mirror. 
wk Brandywine Springs, (Del.) August, 1830. 
Dear M.=—The substitution of epistolary conversation for 
lis so common in this age of wonderful improvements, 
it garrulity itself can be indulged on paper, and find a 
prompt response. Having much of “the parlance in my 
travel’s history” to unfold, and no particular thing to prevent 
the revelation, I have placed myself in my airy and beautiful 
room, in the hotel which is, from all the country round, ob- 
served as the temple of those chalybeate waters, I design on 
the instant to “ prate of my whereabout.” I have just re- 
turned from a hunting excursion in the neighbourhood of this 
romantic spot: before me sits a flask of claret, which was my 
companion, and whose contents are partly passed away, after 
the deglutition of the dinner board had been completed, and 
I had become friendly to vinous liquids by exercise. The 
view from the hotel here is of a character entirely rural. To 
the south, west, and north, as well as to the south-east, the 
eye rests on swelling uplands, dotted with farm-houses, and 
interspersed with fields, “white with summer and glowing 
with beauty.” The domicil itself is crowded with the ¢lite 
of Philadelphia and Baltimore; and seldom have I witnessed 


* 
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a more brilliant assemblage than may be found pro...enading 
beneath the tall white pillars of the portico just af er supper 
and sunset. |The view of the clouds at that hour—for there 
are always a few to brighten up like crowns of glory in the 
occident—is superb. As I saw the radiant array of ladies, in 
the bloom of their being, moving gracefully along the ar a at 
that particular period, apparently engaged in some deep and 
engrossing conference with their beaux, I thought that the 
young gentlemen never would find a more opportune moment 
for a declaration. ‘There was one pair of dmants to whose 
happiness I was not an unwelcome spectator, being a friend 
of both, and being one to whom, in case of a lover’s quarrel 
between them, they would appiy for ‘aid in producing an 
éclaircissement. The fair one is emphatically such a being as 
should be loved. As I participated in the pleasant topics which 
they introduced, I was delighted to see the fondness and assi- 
duity which she evinced in seeking to know his opinion be- 
fore she expressed her own—the sweetness of her acquies- 
cence, or the gentleness of her dissent. Permit me to say 
that she is one of those angels that take upon themselves the 
form of quakeresses, and she lives in the city of brotherly 
love. It may be said of her as of another in Telemaque : 


“ Cette femme était belle comme une déesse ; elle jorgnatt 
aux charmes du corps tous ceux de Vesprit ;” and her lover 
knows it right well. Such pleasant passages in life are worth 
a record, for they occur too seldom. 

There are two things, yea three, at Brandywine Springs, 
worth a journey hither from any city in the Union: the sun- 
set, the moonlight evening, and the country round about. I 
speak not of the exclusive charms belonging to the polished 
society, the living waters of the springs, or the excellence of 
the condiments prepared by the inimitable Page—the presid- 
ing genius at the tables—the magician, by whose ‘potent 
art”? the arrangements of the feast are introduced. Let these 
speak for themselves to the traveller, who must feel when 
leaving them as though he were departing from Eden, before 
whose portal the igneus gladius forbade his return. In the 
woods on the north-east a place is found for any who feel dis- 
posed to play the venator; though one poor fellow whom 1 
witnessed exercised his functions in that line to too great an 


‘\lextent for comfort; his gun had burst in his hand, and ren- 


dered his face so inexcusably dun and powder-sprinkled, that 
he was forced incontinently to “‘takethe veil,” which descend- 
ed in green folds from his white beaver. He was yclep’d, for 
the sake of distinction, the prophet of Korassan; but unlike 
that oriental personage, appeared to enjoy in nogpreal Magee 
the favour of the ladies. , 

The scenery on the Pennsylvania shore of the Delaware to 
Wilmington six miles easterly from hence, is decidedly of an 
agreeable character. The borough of Wilmington is rich in 
suburban scenery; the distant Delaware, with its sails, the 
intervening meadows, with their clumps of heavy and verdant 
trees; and the hills around, covered with clover, or golden 

“th the harvest, and crossed at right angles by soft dark 
hedge-rows, in the English fashion, all conspire to render the 
town attractive. It is the residence of Mr. M‘Lane, our mi- 
nister to the court of St. James. Iattended a “meeting” 
at the town-hall, where he took his farewell dinner, to hear 
a Maryland negro preach on the floor where a famous female 
reformer lately edified the canaille. After having gone through 
the first division of his subject, he commenced the ‘‘second 
section” in words following—‘I reckon, as my hearers will say, 
seein’ I have did pretty right smart onst or twyst on the first 
part, they will be glad for to hear the second and last. Truth 
is truth, I reckon; and 1 suspect you'll love to hearit, if I am 
as black as the ace of spades. And why? says you; cause 


|| folks does like to hear truth of they cant go for to speak it.” 


I am unable to supply all the beautiful balances of his anti- 
theses, or his reverence for the king’s English. The music 
of the “first set of cotillions’ is in my ear, and I must 
say, with Dorothy Ramsbotham—“ Adoo, chair Morris!”: 
Yours sincerely, EVeRARD. 


“MADAME DE STAEL AND TAIMA, © 
The following is a version of a spirited but very untrans- 
lateable letter from Madame de Stael to Talma, on his per- 
formance of Hamlet, lately published in the “Courrier des 
Etats-Unis.”— Correspondent N. Y. Mirror. 
‘ Thursday morning. 
Don’t fear that I shall act like Madame Milord, and place 
a crown on your head at the moment of the deepest pathos ; 
but as I can compare you to nothing but yourself, I must say, 
that yesterday, Talma, you surpassed even yourself. We see 
in that piece, faulty as it is, the wrecks, as it were, of a higher 
lorder of tragedy than ours; and your talent seemed to me 
ig 


* 


like the geuius of Suukspeare, but without his inequalities 
and vulgarity, to rise at once to the summit of earthly gran. 
deur. That depth of natural feeling—those questionings as 
to our.common destiny, in presence of that crowd of dying 
mortals which seemed to listen to your voice as to the oracle 
of fate—that appearance of the spectre, more terrible in your 
looks than under the most hideous form ;* that profound me- 
‘ancholy, that voice, those looks which reveal a charaeter and 
sentiments far beyond the proportions of humanity—admira- 
ble: thrice admirable!” And my friendship for you has no 
part in this emotion, the most profound the efforts of the arts 
ever caused me. J admire you in those parts in which you 
are still our equal ; but in that character of Hamlet, with such 
enthusiasm do you inspire me that I no longer recognise you 
or myself; I see only a poetry of look, of tone, of gesture, to 
which no author ever attained. Adieu. Excuse me for writing 
when expect you at one o’clock this atternoon and at eight 
this evening, 
orable decencies of life, I don’t know but 1 would have been 
proud to have come forward myself yesterday to offeryou that 
crown w. is due to sucha talent as yours above all others, 
for you are not an actor, but a man who, presenting us new 
views of human nature, exalts it in our eyes. Adieu till one. 

P.S. Do not send me an answer, but love me for my admi- 
ration of you. 


FINE ARTS. 


THE 


THE MERMAID SONG OF WEBER. 

Tue song whici will be tound on ourlast page is worthy 
of the deepest attention of musicians, and will claim admi- 
ration from both the learneq,and the ignorant, provided 
they are gifted with the usual and natural faculty of appre- 
ciating sweet sounds, or, to use the common phrase, if they 
have an ear for music. The poetry of Mr. Planchéis exquisite, 
and is as beautifyha description of the joys of mermaid-ism 
as can be well cOficeived ; but if he has handled his fanciful 


subject in a masterly manner, Weber has far exceeded hint; te 


and if the poetry of music ever existed, it reigns triumphant 
in this glorious composition. The melody is remarkable for 
a plaintive and flowing sweetness; and the minor mood is 
introduced occasionally with great effect, but with brevity 
seldom exceeding the duration of a bar. Weber has en- 
trusted to the voice the charge of conducting the melody 
throughout, and to the accompaniment he has given a second 
subject, which is in itself a melody, supported by the most 
variable and fitful modulation possible, which commands the 
astonishment of the professor. v 

It is not however to the professor that we so immediately 
direct our remarks, although we are equally prepared, either 
to acknowledge ourselves flattered by his acquiescence in 
their justice, or to pick up his gauntlet if he should differ 
with us, and “girding up ourself, go down to battle with him; 
but it is to the amateur who delights a private circle by the 
exertion of a talent which is admitted to be one of the most 
delightful ornaments of refined society, and in behalf of an 
art which requires not the aid of our feeble pen, that our re- 
marks are now addressed to the public ; and if we succeed in 
interesting one of the fast increasing numbers who cultivate 
music as the most pleasing and agreeable of accomplishments, 
we are amply repaid. Such persons then, we invite to 
examine this melody—to observe the air of repose which 
pervades the accompaniments in support of the sentiment 
conveyed in the poetry, an accompaniment which strikingly 
gives an idea of the tiny and sleepy ripple of a tranquil and 
moonlit sea upon the pebbles of a shingly beach—an assent 


remains for us to say, that if this song be beautiful as viewed 
on the desk of a pianoforte, its effect is doubly enhanced by 
the addition of the orchestral accompaniments written by We- 
ber, and over which the mellow tones of the horn cast an 
almost magical influence. The scene chosen in the drama is 
a beautiful marine view with rocks of sp: 

inger, a mermaid; her auditors, Oberon, Puck, and tk 
bitants of fairyland. he 

At the Park theatre, this song was sung by 

with much sweetness. It requires little 
nation, good quality of voice, and 
text. Miss Pearson was not wanting i 
lars; Weber has supplied all the rest, and the band did him 
justice. eo B. 


* Our readers are doubtless aware that the critical etiquette of the 


French stage never allows the spirits of the unbodied dead to tread its 
boards. Hamlet, throughout the play, can see his father’s only 
“in his mind’s eye.” A great stretch certainly on the imagination of 
'the audience ; but Talma’s genius gave terrible reality to the iusion: 


Were it not that all must yield to the inex- . 


to the truth of our observations will follow, and then it sa 


‘and coral; the 


For the Mirror. 


A SERENADE FOR WARM WEATHER. 
Air—‘‘ The Young May Moon,” 
Tue dog-star now is raging, love, 
‘Fhe heat no air assuaging, love ; 
; Then seek the shade, 
Or the cooling glade, 
Where the gnats are not so engaging, love. 
- Come! don thy calash and away, my dear, 
While yet the young morning is gray, my dear ; 
For nought so composes 
The cheek to its roses, 
Asa walk ere the sun sheds a ray, my dear. 


No mortal sleeps this morning, love, 
Nor lady dreams of-adorning, love, 
While young musquitoes, 
Determined to eat us, 
Keep buzzing around their awning, love. 
Then steal at once from the window, my dear, 
Ere the scorching heat shall hinder, my dear. 
For when the sun rises, 
His beams will surprise us, 
And burn us quite into a cinder, my dear. C—nr. 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
INDIAN SUPERSTITION. 

Amone the more innocent superstitions of the Indians, of 
which there are as many as among my countrymen in the 
Emerald Isle, I shall relate the following, as I happened to be 
personally concerned in it. A fine Indian youth, of shining 
copper-colour, with hair of jet flowing down his shoulders, 
called at the great gate of the house at which I lodged, and 
requested “ for the love of Maria Santissima !’’ to be permit- 
ted to pass into my room, for he had a subject of infinite im- 
portance (suma importancia) to communicate. He passed 
on, and entering my room, threw himself on his knees in an 
attitude of supplication, from which I with difficulty raised 
him, saying, that that was the posture for addressing heaven, 
but not me. He replied, that “1 could now be of more use 
to him than heaven; and implored, with tears in his eyes, 
that I might assent to his prayer.” 

I was all amazement, and after forcing the man to rise 
from his kneeling posture, he said, “He was a servant of 
the Cendesa, who had turned him out of her house in conse- 
quence of a silver dish having been stolen last night, and his 
fellow-servants having accused him of being the thief. He 
knew,” he said, “that I was in possession of an armadillo, 
which had discovered to me on a former occasion the thief 
who had stolen my silver plates. 
again on his knees, and prayed that I would consult the arma- 
dillo as to the facts, and thereby relieve him from a charge, of 
which I should soon know that he was altogether innocent.” 
Being aware of the strange superstitions of the Indians re- 
specting these little animals, aytd having heard several curious 
stories concerning them, this application was not altogether a 
surprise tome. 1, however, assured the Indian that I did not 
possess an’ armadillo, but only the shell of one, which I pro- 
duced, in the hope of satisfying him on that point; but I was 
mistaken, for he insisted that “it was well known I had one 
alive, and that by means of it I had detected the thief who stole 
the pick-axe, as also several other evil deeds in Potosi, and that 
I was in the habit of conversing with it every night at twelve 
o'clock.” My assurance that I possessed no armadillo, and 
the declaration of my belief that if I did 1 could gain no in- 
formation from it, seemed only to distress the Indian, without 
producing any conviction of the unreasonableness of his re- 
quest, which he felt persuaded I refused because it was not 
accompanied with a fee. He pleaded poverty, but vowed his 
- services in any way that I should think fit to command, if 
I would but consult my infallible oracle, which it was in vain 
to deny that I possessed, for “my nocturnal conversations 
with the armadillo were notorious through the whole neigh- 
bourhood.” The earnestness of the Indian so plainly be- 
spoke his honesty, that I was induced to intercede with the 
good old lady Condesa, and had him restored to favour He 
i wards proved to be innocent. Temple’s Travels in Peru. 
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OF THE HINDOO FARMERS, 


_ SUPERSTITIONS 

Iwalked ti ann at three o’clock, which is usually 
as hot as any hour in theday, and did not return till near seven, 
when it began to grow dark.. [made a circuit of about ten miles 
without once thinking of heat. At this season of the year I 
take so much pleasure in these rambles that I find it difficult 
to confine myself to my tent. They are not so solitary as I 
could wish, for I often fall in with story-tellers, who keep me 
eompany all the way. The farmers of this country are, I he- 


He now threw himself| 


lieve, the most talkative race on the face of the earth. A 
party of them met me this evening with a complaint against 
some unknown conjurer who had set fire to their village twice 
in the course of the year. I told them I had a great antipathy 
to all conjurors, and would give them satisfaction on their pro- 
ducing him. They said they had concerted a plan for disco- 
vering him, but that it could not be executed without my as- 
sistance. I was to take my station at a little distance from 
the village with a spying glass in my hand; all the inhabi- 
tants were to pass in review before, when I could not fail, by 
means of the virtues of the glass, to discover the felon who 
had done so much mischief. I answered that it was an ex- 
cellent thought, but that the trial must be deferred till I should 
get a new glass, as my old one was broken; and as we should 
then certainly catch the conjurer, I asked what punishment 
it would be proper to inflict upon him. They said, no other 
than drawing two of his teeth, with which he would lose ail 
his magic powers. I replied, that this could not be done till 
he was taken, but that, in the mean time, there was another 
remedy equally simple at hand to defend themselves from 
him in future: any person who had any suspicion of his hav- 
ing evil designs upon himself had only to get two of his own 
teeth drawn, which would secure both himself and his pro- 
perty against all the art of the enemy. I said I had some 
years ago parted with two of my own teeth, and offered, if 
they would accompany me back, to get them all made magic- 
proof at the same cheap rate. ‘They asked leave to go home 
and consult about my proposal, and promised to give me their 
answer in the morning, but I suspect that I shall hear no 
more of the matter. Among the natives of this country the 
belief in all kinds of witchcraft, goblins, and elf-shooting is 
universal among all ranks. They frequently take the con- 
jurer by surprise and draw his teeth themselves without apply- 
ing to justice. The cattle of the farmers seldom die a natural 
death. If any accident happen in any of their families when 
they begin to plough a field, if a snake run across the path, 
or if they see a land-crab they abandon it, and say that it is 
in possession of the devil: it lies waste for several years, and 
if then some bold fellow ventures to break it up and loses 
neither his life nor his bullocks, it is supposed the devil has, 
for the present, relinquished his claim. I once had a com- 
plaint from a man of a conjuror’s having killed his wife and 
mother, and about twenty cows and bullocks. I thought, at 
first, that some of the characters in the Arabian Nights had 
again started up, but, on further inquiry, I found that he had 
taken fourteen years to effect ail this; and I thought it possi- 
ble that within this period time alone, without any foreign 
aid, might have dispatched a couple of women and a few 
cattle, Life of Sir Thomas Munro. 


TERMS OF MARRIAGE. 


Sir Thomas Munyoe, on being pressed by his sister to take 
unto himself a wife, gave the following as his ultimatum on 
the subject :—‘ You see,” said he, “how many good reasons 
there are against your scheme of my taking horse instantly, and 
hastening to throw myself at the lady’s feet: as to the other, 
of proxy, I can only agree to it on certain conditions. If she 
is not, or even if I fancy she is not, so charming as Clelia or 
Rosamond, I am to be at liberty to look for one that is. Iam 
to eat and sleep whenever I please, without any questions 
being asked. No private orders are to be given to the barber 


or tailor about the decorations of my person. Iam not to be 
forced to sit up, and receive male or female visitors; neither 
the superintendence of the kettle nor tea-cups is to be con- 
sidered as a part of my duty. Iam not to be obliged to deliver 
my opinion on patterns for caps or frocks for any lady. I 
ain not to go out to tea or supper, unless I choose. Iam not 
to be ordered on any duties of danger, such as escorting young 
ladies home in a windy, or old ladies in a frosty night, lam 
to have liberty of conscience, and to attend church as often 
as I think proper. And, lastly, when I am tired of home, 1 
may yeturn to India alone. N. B.—Should any doubt here- 
after arise about the meaning of these clauses, my interpreta- 

on is to be as infallible; and should I explain the 
same article different ways at different times, I am not to give 
any reason for so doing. These are my terms, from none of 


which I can recede.” Ibid. 
HOW TO GET UP A REVOLUTION. 

In a country where, in every class of life, there are but few 
occupations, there must of necessity be many idlers, and idlers 
are generally the most discontented of mankind. These meet 
at comers of streets, in pulperius, and in coffee-houses, to 
pass the time in smoking cigars. One of the party acciden- 
tally mentions that “Don Fulano has got an appointment 


under government of fifty dollars a month.” “How came he 
to get it?” says another. “I have more right to it than he,” 
says a third. “Let us have a revolution,” says a fou Ab. 
“ Corrienie !—with all my heart!” is the unanimous excla- 
mation of the party. Fresh cigars are immediately lighted, 
and before they are smoked out, the “ revolution’ is lace 
Guns, swords, and pistols are talked of, and some few are 
probably obtained; but, being more for the presumed ee 
of protection to themselves than of injury to others, arms are 
not of paramount importance. If the “revolutionists” un- 
derstand that their plot has been discovered, they abscond in 
all haste to distant towns and villages, where they reside in 
quiet till their scheme has been forgotten, which generally 
happens in the course of a few weeks. If they have not been 
able to effect their escape, and are made prisoners, ten to one 
but they are thrown into gaol, where they probably remain 
also a few weeks, and are again let loose, one of them in the 
mean time being selected to be shot in the great square, pour 
encourager les autres. But, if they prove successful, which 
sometimes happens, they turn out of office the existing autho- 
rities, and install themselves and friends. The first act of the 
new government is always to repeal some measure of their 
predecessors which had not met with public approbation ; 
this, with a proclamation of pardon and oblivion of all past 
political offences, obtains popularity ; a ball is given at the 
cabildo, and every thing goes on smoothly for a whole moon, 
perhaps ; when another cigar-party assembles, and acts, with 
little alteration, the same farce over again. But what, it may 
be asked, are the military doing all this time? Smoking thetr 
cigars! Ninety-nine out of every hundred of the South 
American choppings and changes of government have been 
thus effected ; some few, and only a few, have been more se- 
rious and more destructive of life and property ; but then they 
are much more likely than the former to tend ultimately to 


permanent security and peace. Temple’s Travels in Peru. 


THE POLISH JEWS. 

As none of them are engaged in agriculture, they are but 
rarely to be met with in the villages; and being thus assem- 
bled in the towns and cities, which are but few, they seem in 
most of them to form a very large majority of thejx popula- 
tion. ‘The men have, for the most part, much finer counte- 
nances than the other Poles; their forms are better, as well 
as their attitudes and paces, [action ?] and the long, flowing, 
black dresses which they commonly wear, form altogether 
a striking contrast with the appearance of their slouching, 
loitering, idle neighbours. Their eastern countenances and 
complexions, and the waving beards of many, especially of 
those advanced to middle age, presented a new and striking 
feature. They seemed to be always in motion, and yet doing 
nothing ; and it was natural to inquire how such numbers of 
them could procure the means of subsistence, especially as their 
wives and daughters seemed to be decorated with jewels or 
ornaments much more expensive than were to be seen ama 
the inhabitants of the same class in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of the Prussian domains which had just been passed 
through. It appeared extraordinary in a country where the 
laws prohibited them from possessing land—where their own 
indisposition to a rural life prevented them from renting and 
cultivating that of others—that they should not address them- 
selves to some manufacturing or handicraft pursuits; but such 
the editor had reason to believe was the case; and all of them 
subsist by being the retail distributors of the labour of their 
neighbours, in some way or other. They have in their hands 
all the intermediate operations of the commerce of the coun- 
try to such an extent, that every one who wants either to buy 
or sell any commodity, performs the operation, however mi- 
nute, through the instrumentality of his Jew. A lady of the 
highest rank in Poland affirmed, that if she wanted tc 
household linen, clothes, or furniture, she was obliged ploy 
her own Jew, or she was sure to be cheated. This kind of traf 
ficking habit, though it leads to great wealth with some few 
individuals of the nation, leaves a great part inthe most misera- 
ble state of poverty, a state which can only be encountered by 
the extreme of frugality, approaching to a kind of half star- 
vation; whilst the rags which cover their persons are hid 
from the eye of the observer by the long dresses of black stuff, 
which composes their principal but cheap garment. Munro, 


SOCIETY OF POTOSI. 
There is not, probably, in the world a town of such extent, 
and possessing so many inhabitants as Potosi, where there is — 
so little society, and where there are no means of amusement, 
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beyond the resources that persons may possess within them- . 


selves. Society is confined, literally, to two or thr ilies 
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of two or three persons, to whose houses we sometimes go for 

half an hour in an evening to sip mate through a tube, to hear 

a guitar gingled, or to sit on a bench’against a wall, wrapped 

to the chin in our cloaks, replying ‘Si, Senor,” to every body’s 
- tale concerning the severity of the cold winds from the south. 
"The ladies, squatting on a rug upon the floor, huddled in a 
corner, and covered up in their woollen mantles, occasionally 
press us to take another mate, but complete the scene of ennui 
by their total want of occupation, than which nothing can be 
more unsightly and repugnant to those who have been accus- 
tomed to female society in England; where, from the nursery 
to the age of spectacles, the needle is actively plied, even until 
its eye has become undistinguishable to the eyes of the person 
who employs it, and who may frequently be seen fencing at 
it in vain with the sharpest-pointed thread, until a grandchild 
or some accommodating friend, when all hopes of success have 
failed, kindly undertakes to hit the mark, and thus furnishes 
the means of pursving this habitual pastime, infinitely prefer- 
red by English ladies to that state which has already been 
described as a délicieux repos. Temple’s Travels in Peru. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Ir is not easy to exhaust the interest of a novel of the Pel- 
ham family, and we therefore admit the following article. To 
pay the writer no more than a just compliment, his manner 
of treating the subject has novelty to recommend it. We do 
not, however, feel bound to subscribe to all the opinions it con- 
tains.—Ed. N. Y. Mir. 


PAUL CLIFFORD. 


A novel is in more respects than one like a picture. A 
picture, to please that many-headed monster, the public, must be 
brilliant, warm, and joyous—so must a novel. Sprightliness, 
glibness, a certain undefinable faculty of reeling off the narra- 
tive and dialogue, scarcely suffering the reader to take breath— 
the power of heaping object upon object, and group’ upon 
group—the art of setting trifles in a prominent light—all 
these are indispensable in a novel. ‘To be sure, the practice 
is in this respect different, Some painters slight all the parts 
of a picture but the foreground and the principal figure. And 
in novels, some authors reserve themselves entirely for the 
catastrophe, or great crisis—walking over the course in the 
preceding stages. It would appear to be almost impossible 
to unite the immensely distant departments of scene and 
enamel painting. ~ And yet it is in the approximation towards 
the accomplishment of this apparent impossibility that Bulwer 
has acquired so much popularity—carelessness isno where dis- 
cernible; even in the first volume there is an activity and a crea- 
tive power evinced in incident and dialogue which forcibly 
impel the attention, while the figures are all rounding into 
distinctness, taking up their stations and moving forward 
towards the denouement. It is pleasant to remark how ne- 
cessary an ingredient to the hero of a novel is the obscurity 
of his birth, And this seems to be, with the exception of 
Smollet and a few others, the general practice since the ap- 
pearance of Fielding’s Tom Jones. If to this can be brought 
in aid, a shipwreck, or a fire at sea—a battle or two, a gorgeous 
court entertainment, a masquerade, (rather passé this, ) a peri- 
lous adventure for the heroine, and from which the hero ex- 
tricates her, in plain terms, saves her life, a tournament, an 
attempt to murder, or all of them—it is not for the reader to 
inquire how they came there. Consider with what a burden 
upon your shoulders you set out. You have to conduct your 
eléve through the mazes of boyhood and youth, and bring 
him up to the great zenith of his novel existence, that is, 
within a few pages of the conclusion ; and how many pages 
jhave you to cover with English words before this can 
bedone? That there is a secretin doing this, none can 
doubt; and that there are many very well-disposed, clever 
persons who are desirous of figuring ‘as novel-writers, is a 
truism too awful to question. It so happens that we have 
had access, by a most fortunate concurrence of circumstances, 
to the porte-feuille of one of the greatest novel-writers of the 
day, who was also an amateur painter in the early part of his 
career ; and the examination of his almost illegible notes in- 
duced us to make the sapient and admirable parallel which 
stands at the head of this article, between painting and novel- 
writing—but which we have the magnanimity to acknowledge 
we have borrowed. Amongst these curious memoranda is 
the following, which we copy verbatim : 

“ When a great picture is demanded, to colour after nature 
would» indicate too tame and lack-a-daisical a spirit. Throw 
over your skies'the wat ith of a red-hot poker, and sober them 
down with a little roll of brimstone, the effect you will soon 
perceive will be capital. Draw your figures all of the hercu- 
lean proportions, so that if the crowns of the hats of your men 
are brought on a level with the roofs of the houses, and the 
horses’ heads range with the windows in the steeples, so much 
the better, because a groveling genius would never think of 
such a fiight, and you will be pronounced to posse nts of 
the first order.” Here he drops the painter, and falling into 
the common tongue, continues, “Then about dates; what a 
ridiculous figure a novel writer would cut : defending him- 


HORSEMANSHIP OF THE PERUVIAN LADIES. 


The ladies of Tarija are celebrated for their horsemanship, 
and frequently distinguish themselves at public races, which 
are here a very favourite amusement among all classes ; and 
on these occasions, difficult as it may appear, the jockeys, 
male or female, ride bare-backed. The usual seat of the ladies 
is the same as that of the English; but their saddles have no 
crutch, nor support of any kind, being precisely of the make 
of a man’s common saddle in England, only much smaller, 

_ and over it is thrown a pellon, (a worsted saddle-cloth of fancy 
colours) on which they sit with ease and confidence. Some- 
times females may be seen sitting en eroupe behind the horse- 
man, and once or twice I observed them get into that seat by 
means which prove at least the gentleness of the animal. A 
knot was tied in the horse’s tail, into which the lady introduc- 
ed her foot; then, giving one hand to the horseman, she was 
assisted into her place on the animal’s back. Ibid. 


WIRT’S ORATION. 


A lady of New-Brunswick, in a letter to the editor of the 
National Intelligencer, speaks in the following terms of the 
address delivered by Mr. Wirt, before the Literary Societies 
of Rutger’s College. Those who have enjoyed the pleasure 
of hearing this distinguished orator, on any occasion, will not 

deem the description extravagant. A, 

“T have not language to express thie effect produced on my 
mind by Mr. Wirt’s oration. The manner, style, sentiments, 
eloquence, were all so peculiar—so different from any thing 
i had ever heard before, that I hardly know how to describe 

my feelings. You know his appearance, and how well it is 
calculated to call forth admiration and conciliate regard. Be- 
fore he uttered a word I was prepossessed in his favour; and 
when he spoke, his first sentence won the heart. There was 
something so delicate, so veiled, in the modesty of his apo- 
logy—such an appearance of truth, yet so much refinement— 
that like the dew of mist to the landscape, his talents became 
more admirable by the shade he threw over them. 

“TI cannot attempt an analysis of the address. It will 
doubtless be published ; you will then judge of the excellent 
sense, the sound maxims of life, drawn, as he said, from his 
own experience; the beauty of his classic allusions, the va- 
riety of his topics, the lucidness of his arguments. But the 
graces of his manner, the rich and mellow intonations of his 
voice, not even your imagination can supply. It was the 
highest burst of eloquence I ever enjoyed. 

“ Notwithstanding the heat and the crowd, I listened nearly 
two hours with unwearied and unabated interest, only dread- 
ing, at every pause, that he was coming too soon to a close— 
that the charm of his eloquence was to be dissolved. His last 

sentence completed the captivation commenced by the first; 
» and when he ceased to speak, there was a silence of many 
~ seconds throughout the whole audience, as if they were spell- 
bound. Such an effect I never witnessed before; similar to 
the feeling produced by fine music, when the suspended sense 
seems to linger on the departed sounds. 
___ “What a magic is there in eloquence! How I wish he was 
in ‘the pulpit, and these noble talents were consecrated to the 
noblest cause. But it is possible, nay probable, that his wise 
admonitions may come with more power to the hearts of the 
_ audience, than they would from a preacher or a professor. To 
hear a man of the world, who knew what the world could 
give, pronounce it wholly insufficient to fill the heart, and re- 
commending religion as the only solid good, must carry convic- 
tion to the youthful mind.” 


self against the charge of anachroni m; yo at full liberty, 
to introdu¢e the costume of the Normans int 
zabeth ; and again, you may earry back the full-bottomed per- 
riwig, no collar, and ruffles of Queen Anne, to the days o! 
Henry IV. Recollect, also, that perfection of body and mind 
is demanded for your hero or heroine. As to the strength of 
the muscles of the former, that must be proportioned to what 
he has to do—when did you know any hero faint under any 
task imposed upon him by his author? Never; he knows 
better.” After these quaint, and as some of our readers may 
suppose, very singular remarks, we stumbled upon a few ob- 
servations, headed “The Formula of an Author’s Training 
for writing Tragedy :” Four hours’ sleep—rubbody on rising 
ae 


with thick, coarse towel—dumb bells half an hour—compose 
—breakfast—raw eggs, toasted bread, strong coffee—two cups 
—read some anatomical work and the Newgate Calendar for 
an hour—think hard, if you can—bring all the dramatis perso- 
ne in review—if any charcoal by you draw them on the wall— 
rehearse every line as you proceed to acquire ie ies 
roomy chamber and practise the starts of your hers in order 
to be able to give directions to the players—dumb bells hour 
before dinner—dinner—beef-steaks underdone—no Ph oe 
no watery fluids—raw brandy—with and after—strong coffee 
for dessert—music in afternoon—visit evening—compose from 
nine till midnight.” Now all this to an unthinking reader 
might appear very ridiculous ; but when it is known that by ” 
adhering exactly to this formula of training, seme have arrived 
at such a felicitous state of the imagination, as that on shut- 
ting the eyes only, anthropophagi, or men with their heads 
under the arm, griffins, dragons, sphinxes, mermaids, and all — 
manner of “airy and fantastic shapes,” have been sponta- 
neously painted on the retina, and thence immediately sent 
to the brain: the result appears to be certainly worth the pains- 
taking. 

Raw meat is said to have been the material of the novels 
of the Monk Lewis and Radcliffe schools; and it is more than 
insinuated that Mr. Maturin derived some of his most terrific 
thoughts and images from black puddings, eaten while the 
blood was warm, with which they were composed!! And 
Mr. Fuseli, it is credibly related, while about his famous 
drawings illustrative of Milton, fed upon strong beef tea. On 
the other hand, we have authentic intelligence that several 
gentlemen now composing comedies and farces are giving ex- 
tensive orders to the French confectioners in Broadway for 
bon bons, pufis, (a species of pastry, gentle reader, ) maccaroni, 
and imperial pop. But revenons & nos moutons—which, as 
all our readers are not learned in the dead languages, we 
translate—“ It is high time for us to return to Paul Clifford.’ 

As has been very judiciously observed by a writer in the Al- 
bion, the hint for the general design is taken from Gay’s Beg-_ 
gar’s Opera; but afterwards, in the first volume particularly, 
the expert novelist makes every thing his own by the great _ 
fertility and transparency of the scenes, and the close fami- 
liarity he discovers with low life; and every one who has tried 
his hand at novel writing cannot but discern the great propor- 
tion of dialogue in the novel. Dialogue we find in one of 
our friend’s notes aforesaid quoted, is to novel writing what 
foreshortening is to drawing. Among the defects of the novel 
may be noted the allegorical sense which is constantly con- 
fusing the reader; this defect throws moreover a dise cy 
over names, and interrupts the smooth flowin, coon 4 the 
piece—exemplar : ne & 

“Excellent,” cried Gentleman George, 
and winking at Attie. 
low with the lasses.” 

Some of these personal portraits are also’ confused, because 
though the allegorical sense may be in the mind of the writer, 
they are not necessarily in that of the reader, especially if he 
be a foreigner, Such objections cannot hold against the fol- 
lowing : 

“As they proceeded Paul questioned his friend touching 
the name and character of mine host, and the all-knowing 
Augustus Tomlinson answered him, quaker-like, bya ques- ~ 
tion : 

“Have you never heard of Gentleman George ?”’ 

“What! the noted head of a flash public-house in the 
country ?- To be sure I have, often; my poor nurse, Dame 
Lobkins, used to say he was the best spoken man in the 
trade!” 

“‘Ay, so he is still. In his youth George was a very hand- 
some fellow, but a little too fond of his lass and his bottle to 
please his father, a very staid old gentleman, who walked about 
on a Sunday with a bobwig and a gold-headed cane, and was 
a much better farmer on week-days than he was head of 4 
public-house. George used to be a remarkably smart dressed 
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i bhting his pipe, 
“Thears as how you be a famous fel- 


the age of Eli-| 


fellow, and so he is to this day. He has a great deal of wit, 
is a very good whist-player, has a capital cellar, and is so fond 
of seeing his friends drunk that he bought some time ago a 
large pewter, measure, in which six men can stand upright— 5 
(the wine-cooler.) He is a nice, kind-hearted,an in many 
things. Pray heaven we shall have no cause to miss him 
when he departs,” &c. &c. “i 
Now in all this we must confess we see nothing, nor in the 
general portraiture of ‘“‘leetle Paul,” to alarm either the 
English government or the chiefs of civilized society. The 
intelligent editor of the National Gazette might, we sider, 
upon the same, or as good grounds, object to the noe 
which Milton “hath” so skilfully thrown round the ‘person 
of Satan. The worthy editor seems to apprehend that the r 
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novel of Paul Clifford is powerful enough to loosen the fabric of 
social order. As this latter stands, perhaps, without imbibing 
the reasonings of Paul Clifford, (and we impute them not per- 
sonally to Bulwer as his creed,) it might be proper to call the 
present state of things disorder organized; but it would 
puzzle any reader to pronounce whether the discords or the 
chords were in the majority. sas 

It does not admit of doubt enough even for a question that 
ayman might conduct his depredations in such a style 
as to cause regret for his fate, and excite active interposition 
to prevent it when he came to be hanged; and there can be 
as little doubt that some ‘‘ decent” men are continually com- 
mitting within the pale of the law depredations, for which in 
equity they deserve hanging, and for which many would glad- 
ly see them hung. ~ 

And this, if we understand right, is the amount of Mr. 
Bulwer’s conception of Paul Clifford. But Lucy Brandon— 
we beg her pardon for this tardy notice—she is indeed woman 
such as the poets describe her, single-eyed in her love; nor 
unworthiness nor crime can quench the never-dying flame— 
only neglect. Mr. Bulwer at any rate is orthodox here, nor 
ean any one deny but tMat she isa regular-built heroine after 
the Moore, Byron, and Scott school; in other words, Lucy 
Brandon when she once loves, loves madly and for ever. The 
spirited portrait of Judge Brandon, and the whimsical paren- 
thetical likeness of the old squire, yield considerable indem- 
nity for the rather per contrast insipid characters of the gang, 
as Long Ned, Old Bags, &c. McGrawler has our best com- 
mendation, by way of national justice. But it is a melancholy 
reflection that poor Bulwer is one of the ephemera who now, 
it is true, sports his gossamer wings in the sun’s rays, and 
skims through the summer air with all the gaiety of the in- 
sect tribe, although the time is fast hastening when he too 
must be laid upon the shelf, and like Mrs. Hemans, (who 
is just now dipping, as the sailors call it,) and almost all 
the fashionable writers of the day “leave but a” book “be- 
hind ;” which may (as Swift, and Irving after him, have so 
finely shadowed out) from its dusty abode pour forth a tor- 


"rent of reproaches upon the fickleness of public taste, the un- 


worthiness of successors, the horrors,of a gone-by fame, and 
a literary existence, similar to®that of the swallow in eaves, 
or the toad enclosed for centuries within his block of marble, 
forgetting or ungrateful for the popularity enjoyed in previous 
stages of existence, T. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES: 


Savery pump. 

A pump of umdeleription has lately,been invented by the 
Rev. J. F. Schroeder, for detecting and removing the noxious 
gas found in wells. , 2 

Having particularly examined into the advantages that 
may result from this improved pump, it being given to the 
world without an application for a patent, or any reward 
whatever, by its scientific, ingenious, and humane inventor— 
we cheerfully recommend it to the notice of our citizens. It 
may be used for ventilating sick rooms, churches, theatres, 
and crowded assemblies, by constantly pouring into them a 
current of fresh air, and expelling at the same timé.that which 
is impure, and rendered unhealthy and offensive by being 
breathed through the lungs of the audience. The Rev. Mr. 
Schroeder has prepared a communication, on the subject of 
this invention, to be submitted to the New-York Literary and 
Philosophical Society. ae 

A new well in the rear of Union church, at the north-east 
corner of Orange and Spring streets, in this city, was infected 
with a most deadly gas. On Friday, July sixteenth, a man, 


attempting to descend into it, was instantaneously deprived 
of life; and a few moments afterwards, another shared the 


same miserable fate, in an attempt to rescue his unfortunate 
companion. On the following Tuesday morning, the Rev. 
Mr. Schroeder, in company with some friends, visited the 
melancholy scene of the calamity. They found the well, by 
actual measurement, to be thirty-one feet deep. On lowering 


0k ted candle into it, the flame, when it was six feet from 


face of the earth, was suddenly extinguished. Impure 
eet below. n 

‘The safety pump was placed on a bench near the mouth of 
the well; a conduit, attached to the inhaling pipe, extended 
to the bottom of the well ; and another conduit, ten feet long, 
attached to the exhaling pipe, extended to an adjoining 
yacant lot of ground, 
2 ump was then worked. Some of the vitiated air 
was obtained in a glass receiver, placed at the end of the ex- 


| haling pipe; and by the application of the usual chemical 


as inferred, occupied the remaining space of twenty- | 
” 


tests, this vitiated air was proved to be carbonic acid gas, or 
what is commonly termed choke damp. 

“The safety pump had been in operation for the space of 
seven minutes, when a lighted candle was again let down; 
and the flame was not extinguished until it had descended 
nearly ten feet further than before. The safety pump was 
then worked again for ten minutes; and the candle, being 
then let down to the very bottom of the well, burned with a 
clear flame. In seventeen minutes all the deadly gas had been 
entirely expelled. 

This experiment was made before a company of gentle- 
men, one of whom, Dr. Stephen B. Whiting, after the above 
operation of the safety pump, went to the bottom of the well, 
and remained there for a time, without any injury or incon- 


venience. American Lancet. 
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Correspondents.—In addition to the list of distinguished 
contributors to the Mirror, which we published some time 
since, we have the satisfaction to state that several other 
writers, some of them enjoying the highest rank in the lite- 
rature of the day, have communicated to us their intention of 
occasionally furnishing us with articles. These unsolicited 
favours, conferred in the kindest manner, derive no small ad- 
ditional zest from the fact that they came accompanied with 
the gratifying assurance of approbation of the course hitherto 
pursued by this paper, and of the most friendly wishes for its 
continued success. The sanction and support of such autho- 
rity animate its editor with renewed zeal, and give promise 
of increased interest and value to the character of his miscel- 
lany. Among those from whose efficient aid we hope to de- 
rive equal instruction and delight, the writer of a sketch on 
another page, will ever stanc conspicuous. It will be seen 
that the “ Angel of Time” is from the pen of the author of 
“John Bull,” the “ Chronicles of the City of Gotham,” and 
many other deservedly popular productions. 


Walter Bowne and pure water.—We had believed that 
his honour the present mayor of this city was about identify- 
ing himself with one of its most necessary and beneficial im- 
provements. Every distinguished civilian endeavours to illus- 
trate his official career by some signal act which shall confer 
utility on the community, and hand his own name down to 
posterity as that of a public bérSfactor. Such we believed to 
have been the laudable”ambition of Mr. Bowne when, on 
his inauguration into the office'of mayor, he pointed out the 
indispensable necessity of proeuring pure water for our pop 


lation. We considered -his hénour pledged to this great ob-| 


jects’ and mortified are we that he has not redeemed his pledge. 
We have shown that this evil has existed, and been loudly 
complained of in New-York for near a century. What more 
proud or gratifying evidence could Mr. Bowne give of the 
usefulness and efficiency of his administration than by its re- 
moval? We call upon him now, and we shall do so again 
and again, to make good his promises—to give the people 
whelesome water. 


Female wages.—It is with deep concern we learn that our 
indefatigable and philanthropic friend, Matthew Carey, is about 
abandoning his laudable efforts in behalf of female labourers 
as utterly hopeless. In a private letter, with the perusal of 
which we have been favoured, he observes: ‘ My patience is 
exhausted, and I must give up the subject of trying to pro- 
cure relief for the suffering seamstresses. I have formed this 
resolution with deep regret and with deeper indignation and 
disgust at the apathy and indifference I have found on such 
an important subject, particularly among the ladies, who ought 
to have made exertions in the cause. If they had, it would 
have been crowned with success. It is a vile world—and 
man is a sordid, miserable, selfish animal.” Who can read 
this honest expression of mortified humanity without a blush ? 
What female can brook this merited reproach without feeling 
her cheek mantle with shame over the unpitied and unreliev- 
ed woes of hun and thousands of her own sex, doomed 
by the chill hand nury, and the more cutting decree of 

c to toil and waste their energies ue most scanty 
and hard drawn pittance which scared yields bread and 
raiment for themselves, much less for their families? We did 
indulge the anticipation that the untiring exertions of Mr. 
Carey to make the facts connected with the lamentable con- 
dition of a most interesting and numerous portion of the female 
community generally known, would have stirred up a share 
of that public sympathy and active zeal which have been so 
freely and readily poured forth in behalf of philanthropic ob- 
jects possessing far less immediate claims to regard. If his 


benevolent and enlightened enterprise has failed of success, 
he enjoys, nevertheless, the delightful consolation of having 
done his best for the public gool—a time must and will arrive 
when his object will be accomplished. 

N. B. A number of Mr. Carey’s essays on the public chari- 
ties of Philadelphia are still to be had, gratuitously, at the 
office of this paper, if applied for immediately. d 


Going out of town.—The life of an editor is labour without 
cessation. 
must stay at home and cater for the tastes of our readers. It 
was about halfafter four in‘the afternoon. A carriage was at 
the door; trunks were strapped together behind; bandboxes 
before. The old gentleman, the old lady, the children, and the 
pretty eldest daughter, shared the interior with those nume- 
rous knick-knacks invariably borne about by travelling fami» 
lies, and which, trifling as they appear, add so many items 
to the great sum of human comfort. ‘Steamboat starts at 
five,” said the coachman as he folded up the steps and closed 
the carriage door. ‘Make haste, driver,” exclaimed the lady, 
‘Cor we shall be too late.” Her voice was succeeded by one 
of those decisive cracks of the whip with which these earthly 
Pheebusses intimate their desires to the horses. The patient 
animals took the hint, and with a faint effort at a prance, 
which immediately sunk into a jog-trot, dragged onward in 
the sun—and so our friends started for the country. 

There is a feverish desire in the mind of one long pent up 
in a city to escape from its narrow prospects and its continual 
crowd, and to be abroad in the still woods and the wide spread- 
ing meadows. His long estrangement from these attaches: 
them an importance even higher than reality ; for 


“Tt so falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it ; but being lacked and lost, 
Why then we rack the value ; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours.” 


As we inhaled the air warmed by heat reflected from the 
pavement and brick-walls, and then vainly quickened our 
pace to avoid a cloud of dust raised by the passage of a thun- 
dering cart, a thought of the quiet and refreshing loneliness of 
the country, its cool transparent streams, the paths winding in 
among the mingling branches, and the beautiful green forest 
light which reigns in the woods—these images ; 


“did sweetly creep 
Into our study of imagination ; 
And every lovely feature of the scene 
Did come apparell’d in more precious habit, 
More moving, delicate, and full of life, 
Into the eye aid prospsct of our souk 


Than if they lived a 
With ‘such feelings we bid good by to our 
are flying off east, west, ag fancy calls, alléx sez 


para hs, correcting, rejecting—thermometer at ninety— 
stunned with -_* of carts, and languid with tedious ap- 
plication. Well, e next thing to being happy one’s self is to 


see one’s friends so. Some prefer it. Therefore, happiness 


to all our indulgent readers who have gone off gaily through — 
the romantic windings of the Hudson, the picturesque beauties — 


of Trenton Falls, the stupendous magnificence of Niagara, 


the fashions of the Springs, or the quiet and loneliness of — 


Lake George—health and pleasure go with them. May they 
come back refreshed with the contemplation of nature, and 
be prepared to enter upon the duties of the vague future with 
rational hopes lighted by pleasing recollections. 


Dyspeptic’s Monitor.—An interesting treatise on that Most 
annoying and frequently incurable malady, dyspepsia, has 
just issued from the press. The author is Samuel W. Avery, 
M. D., of this city, who will, in our opinion, reap no ordinary 
share of praise for this contribution to the stock of popular 
knowledge. We shall hereafter notice his little work in detail. 


The Atlantic Souvenir for 1831.—We have, even thus 
early, been permitted to see a specimen of this forth-coming 
annual from the press of the Messrs. Carey & Lea. . The 
typography and plates possess the same rich splendour of 
appearance which has hitherto beautified this work, and made 
itso deserved a favourite with the patrons of the fine arts, 
The engravings are an exquisite portrait of the “ Marchioness 
of Carmarthen,” grand-daughter of the venerable Charles C 
roll ; the “ Shipwrecked Family,” (an old subject by the ae 
and the ‘Fisherman’s Return,” a beautiful print, 


Patent for stopping carriages.—Mr. Enoch Walker, of ; 
Pennsylvania, has applied fora patent for a mode of stopping be 


carriages, suddenly and safely, when descending steep hills, 
or checking their descent when too rapid. ge 


Steam-packet opposition.—So greatis the opposition between we 
* 
y 


the steam-packets plying from London to Calais, that the fare 
has been reduced from ten shillings to half-a-crown. 


~ 


Every one is starting off into the country, butwe 


ae 
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ie 
THE MERMAID’S SONG. ; 
As sung by Miss Pearson in the Grand Romontic and Fairy Opera of Oberon, performed at the Park: Theatre, New- 


York, composed by Carl Maria Von Weber. 
Sempre legato. 


[Mever before published in America.) 
——— om : 


Andante con moto. 


And hark! the mermaid’s witching strain, 


PUCK: steats o’er the lulPd and lis?ning main 


flout’ on the sea, Whenthe wea - ried waves in a deep sleep 


the last faint light of the sun hath fled! And 


breeze comes with its 


breath 


t 
La - den with - sweets from the dis 


SECOND VERSE. ee 


Aes) *tis pleasant to flout on the sea, — 


* When nothing sai its breast b 


The warder leans at twilight 
’ Over the wall of s ti ne- 
And signs himself, and-mi 


_ Then listens again to the witching 
O’tis pleasant to flout andsing, — 


; j ie 
WI hile oqme our dripping locks we wring: ? 
? : PS eit , 
’ : ‘ 4 ws Ni 
ae bi re 4 ” (4 
i Ore ci * ; 


PME WII. 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE VALLEY OF THE GREYLOCK. 
A DESCRIPTIVE TALE. 


THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IL. 

At the oMMifision of the last chapter we left our heroine 
in the arms of the stranger. The name of ‘this gentleman 
was Mor a brief sketch of whose former life and cha- 
cracter will @ now nece ary to a clear under standing of the 
story: He had been Eee class-mate. An incident long 
passed away had made himhis enemy. It wasa trifle, which 
Barnard himself had forgotten. He had rescued a fine young 
] school from his threatened resentment, and in ihe course 
affair the usually pensive student had discovered some 
ected flashes of anger and character. Bold words pass- 
ad between them—and angry looks: some plain truths were 
apolh, and the pride of the bully had been wounded, and his 
yevenge baffled. From the mind of Barnard the shadows 
passed away as lightly as summer clouds float from the face 
of heaven. But there is a kind of man who notes down in 
the secret pages of his bosom the offences of the world—who 
yeads them over in solitude, and hatches out and cherishes 
dark feelings of malice and hopes of vengeance—covering up 
these serpent thoughts under the flowers of gentle words and 
actions. Such a creature was Mortimer ; 


‘A fellow by the hand of nature mark’d, 
Quoted, and signed, to doa deed of shame.” 


Hie had beheld with all the tenderness of which his nature 
was capable the budding charms of Ellen, for the ruggedest 
hearts are sometimes softened by love. He had even suffered 
his mind to forget Barnard, and the influence of his opening 


attachment had revealed in his gloomy bosom the sources of 


some brighter and higher feelings than those which usually 
ssessed it. Perchance if he had won her affections, and 
en united to her in prosperous circumstances, the tendrils 
f happier hopes and wishes, which had already sprung up 

pe: ound themselss around his heart, as 
ed He had 


in and cover the barren fragments 
ereature of loveliness, well calculated to render him happ 


living beauty. But fate ordained it 


and had resolved to effect an union at all hazards, when the || 


accident, related in a former chapter, occurred, and he perceiv- 
ed his old enemy, favoured by fortune, snatching from his 
eager grasp the affections of the glowing girl, as he had al- 
ready gained those of the world. It was anwunlucky coinci- 
‘dence, and the moment which convinced him that Ellen was 
indifferent to him—that she loved another—and that other 
Barnard—was a gloomy one for both his happiness and his 
honour. His first experiment of virtue was thus unsuccess- 
ful; his peace, his pride were both wrecked, and his thoughts 
assumed a fearful character, while he beheld the very man 
whom he hated, and would have visited with vengeance, 
revelling in joys which should have been his own. He ac- 
quainted himself with the circumstances of their engagement, 
and engendered a plot by which their peace should be destroy- 

_edas his own had been, He had, therefore, by the most sub- 

tle insinuations and in various ways—all the while professing 

‘or his friend Barnard the most sincere attachment—infused 

into her mind vague apprehensions of her lover's infidelity, 

and reports of his attentions to the gay and wealthy beauties 
of the sunny regions whither he had gone—his letters had. 

n intercepted. Hehad inserted in a newspaper an advertise- 
ee of Barnard’s marriage with a rich and fascinating heiress, 
and procured the paper to be handed to the old lady when 
he knew she was on a visit to his intended victim. Foralong 
time his cunning and dark surmises had filled her with melan. | 
choly presentiments, which she struggled hard but unsuccess- 

_ fully to overcome. The glow of health had gradually faded 
from her cheeks, and h eet lips wore less often the smile 
of careless pleasure. A stitution naturally delicate had 
in some degree-already suffered from the wearing of these un- 
happy thoughts, so strange to her light and innocent bosom ; 
and when she beheld at length in the newspaper which the 
unconscious old lady gave her, the marriagetiier lover, it 
seemed the realization of*her worst fears, and the anguish 

. which she had long smothered up burst forth and overwhelmed 


acknowledged to himself that she was.a| 
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her, Immediately’ previous to this crisis Mortimer had héard|| 
of the arrival of Barnard, and stung to the quick with antici- 
pations of his rival’s bliss, had resolved in a personal interview 
once more to prefer his addresses, hoping that the slighted girl 
would be inclined to favour them while in the warmth of indig- 
nation at the treachery of herlover. He reached her dwelling 
Just in time to behold the effect of his plans, and to obtain 
many grateful acknowledgments from her affli ete family for 
the tenderness with which he.bore. her into jouse, ape 
he sympathy which he evinced for her distress. 4 

When the maiden fecovered she was as a differen eing. 
Her woman’s pride was roused, and supported her through |i 
the pangs of disappointed love. The crimson tide mounted 
into her cheek and temples at the pressure of unpleasant 
thoughts which filled and came, still thronging.on her mind. 
The crafty Mortimer was at hand, and 
farniliar visiter at her mother’s house, but ani intimate com- 
panion of her own. He was so friendly in his manners— 
such a general spirit of benevolence breathed in all his words 
and actions—he spoke so well of every person, even the guilty 
and convicted felon—pointed out with such quiet pleasure the 
fine and vivid charms of nature—and had so many pleasant and 
instructive things upon all passing scenes and events, 
that she unconsciously became attached to his society, partly 
as the friend of one whom she had once loved, and partly as 
a kind of brother to herself, for his actions had as yet aspired 


| 


more difficult to be borne than either. 


thoughts—to overcome with reason the dark presentiments 
which floated over his fancy, and to prepare himself for the 
worst that could occur. At this moment two figures pass 
near him, in earnest conversation. Ellen, dear Ellen, 
just bursting from his lips when the sound of his own na 
in the voice of her companion stilled his words and arreste 
oe steps. r 
Elien,” she said, “even George Barnard. I know he 
was . & to be the ornament of society, but some evil worldly 
has ruined his noble nature.” 
b ; “sp said Ellen, “it is—at least it was a noble nature.” 
said Mortimer, “much as I have loved that man, 
in this he betrays a cowardly and dishonourable character. 
He has forgotten your feelings, your reputation—the ridicule 
which must attach itself to you—” 

“ He is indeed a villain,” exclaimed Ellen. 

Barnard’s heart swelled in his bosom, and tears would have 
started into hig.eyes had not anger as well as curio abs 
sorbed them. a 

“He isindeed,” said Mortimer. “If he scorned you, he 
need not have thus blazoned forth his scorn tothe world.” 

“If he loved me not,” Saidithe girl, her cheeks mantled 
with crimson, and her eyes moistened with tears, “ why came 
he not frankly to me. I should rather have pined with ; 


to nonearer relation. These were sufficient to insure him 
the grateful esteem of his Ellen. 
ditional attractions, for he had recently become possessed of, 
considerable wealth, bequeathed to him, as he reported, by a 
distant relation. He was therefore enabled to promise many 


advantages to the family in case an alliance should take place, 
and the matter, which had been much thought, of by the 
mother, was at length explained to her in very clear terms by 
the arch demon, who hoped much from her interference. As 


the-unconscious girl was es of the nets 


yet, ho 
which t e gradually winding arou 
verimaginadow wo dwii! ahudst perperdath ; 
the graces, the virtues of Barnard. Sometimes she drooped 
beneath the weight of tender recollections, and her blue 
trembled with tears which fell upon the grass in ‘the 
secret recesses of the forest—and again, she woyld arouse her} 
from what she deemed a weakness, and give veut to feelings 
of shame and anger at the wanton and deep slight which had 
been put upon her. The former moods were generally in- 
dulged in solitude, and all traces of her watery tributes to 
the seemingly false Barnard carefully wiped from her cheeks 
—the latter burst forth often when she was not all alone, as 
the sly and unperceived art of Mortimer touched the chords 
of her vanity and pride, and produced the feelings most 
favourable to his purpose. It was thus that he, who sought 
to enfold all around him in error, erred himself, in believing 
that her affections for his foe was at length deadened or de- 
stroyed, Alas! she had woman’s pride—but she also had 
woman’s love, which may be lightly concealed or interrupted, 
but not suddenly banished. 


“Love may sink by slow decay, 
But bysudden wrench believe not 
Hearts can thus be torn away.” 


It was a fine afternoon in autumn. A youth who, how- 
ever his dress and manners bespoke the stranger, seemed 
by no means unacquainted with the paths which crossed 
each other through the forest, had left his horse at the 
ae ee village, and was proceeding on foot and alone 
along a green ; shady road which wound in among the 
trees, and le towards the dwelling of Ellen Mansel. The 

as handsome; but an expression of anxious 


T, and s' 


red 


young man 
doubt and apprehension flitted occasionally across his face, 
and as he hastened along with a quickened step, it was evi- 
dent he was urged onward by an emotion of no ordinary na- 
ture. Itwas George Barnard. Sickness and other accidents 
had delayed his awh had failed to receive the letters, 
which at first had come frequent and full of matter—and as 
he now traversed the scenes of his boyish gambols, traced 
the winding of the stream from whose dangerous waves he 
had snatched his lovely burden, passed the little bower, and 
drew near the mansion where she resided, his eagerness seem- 
ed suddenly checked with fear. What awful reality was he 


For the mother he had ad+|| st 


and thirst in the loneliest dungeon than have flung a 
t over his affections. Ther® are fairer than I in Mthe 
splendid scenes where he has been bewildered ; better, wiser, 
happier; but oh ! there are none will love him half so dearly.’ 
“ As you did, Ellen,” said Mortimer, “not as you do. Sure- 
ly you have too much pride to still dream of him Ay spurns 
you. Ah! lovely girl,” he continued, softly taking) er hand. 
in his, and lifting it slowly to his lips, “if I had been blessed _ 
with your affections’ — . 
“Mr. Mortimer,” exclaimed 
ie to yithoen, her t hand from his grasp, 


astonished maiden, at- 


nd urning 


aved by 
i 


lone man- Q not to be insulted by ano 
- “Tnsulted ! sweet: gi rl,” he cried, “he who betrayed yout 
was a scoundrel; but I ould rather be your protector,” 
“Let go my hand, sir, as you are a genie * oni 
“But 1, »» continued he, “ would rather protect t jure 
tifor the world would I insult you. But if ever 
yward who has basely deserted you, he shall We the 
y insult and my revenge.” 
et him now,” said a calm voice, in a tone so quiet 
so startling, that it resembled the low sound of a 
swift deep current. 

Mortimer turned, and encountered the full flashing eyes of 
the man he hated. They perused him from head to foot. He 
seemed to cower beneath their fixed fierce gaze, as he would 
have recoiled from a poisonous snake. His presence of mind 
and natural impudence for a moment deserted him. He even 
forgot to release the hand of Ellen, who, motionless with 
amazement, suffered it to remain in his grasp. 

“You will have the goodness to release the lady’s hand,” 
said Barnard, in the same subdued tone of deep passion. 

But Mortimer regained his composure by the very bitterness 
of his returning hate. 

‘“T shall obey you, Mr. Barnard, when you are my master; 
not before.” 

“ Coward, slave, base dog !’ cried George, ‘‘ dare you beard 
me to my face, as well as slander me behind my back.” 

“Take your hand from my throat,” said Mortimer, “on 
the peril of your life.” - 

“The lion will sooner release his trembling prey ae as his 
claws are crimson with its gore,” shouted Barnard. 

The young men grappled, and a struggle of desperate haté 
had just commenced, when Ellen’s screams attracted two 
persons, who separated the combatants in spite of their 
scowls of bitter revenge, and the half-uttered exclamations of 
unsated malice, which broke forth like the bubblings of some | 
boiling stream, while George flew to the side of Ellen. One 
of these worthies who held ‘Mortimer by the arm was address- 
ed in the coarsest language by that hopeful young gentleman; 


about to encounter—sickness, get, or indifference, almost! 


but he had no sooner mentioned his name than the men ex- 


* aes 


* 


Bae 


> 


i an either. He paused a moment 
and Jeaned against the trunk of a rugged oak to compose hi ‘ 


7 ne first eal 


Y Ne, 


fry. 
a Mortimer started, and seemed much frightened, struggling 


»» * You need not try to get away from my grasp, my young 
ei Iam used to such chaps as you. As I was saying, I) 


dollars. His name is Charles Mortimer. Your name is, 
Charles Mortimer. I take it you are the man—so if you have 
no objection, or whether you have any objections or not, you 


* 


* cision; still, as there are some leading passages for the viola, 


changed significant glances, and one of them taking from his 
pocket a slip of paper, addressed the dissatisfied person who 
still muttered forth abuse, in the following terms: 

* Hark ye, my friend, if dress made a gentleman you would 
doubtless be one. If language betrays a vulgar scoundrel, 
you would be a vulgar scoundrel. If I had no business but 
my own to attend to I might take the liberty of boxing your 
ears or pulling your nose, but I have at this time other fish to 

l am a constable ” : 


to escape; but his companion was strong, and held on to him 
like a vice. 


a constable. I’m sent out, ye see, to catch a fellow who 
has committed a forgery to the amount of twenty thousand 


must come along with me.” 

It was true. The villain who had violated the Bosence 
of friendship was not too virtuous to break the laws of his) 
country, and the property purporting to be the legacy of his 
relation was in fact the spoils of his guilt.. A short explana-| 
tion dispersed all the fears of Ellen, and re-assured the heart 


of Barnard. The wretched Mortimer was condemned to the| 
meanest labour of a prison, while they who so narrowly| 
escaped from his artful net are happy in the tranquil blessings 
of domestic peace, P- 


THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE, 
THREE EVENINGS AT THE FRENCH OPERA. 


Ox the eighteenth instant the French company performed 
Boieldieu’s opera called Jean de Paris. Ina previous num- 
ber of the Mirror we took a cursory view of this and some of 
the leading operas of that highly talented master, and conse- 
quently our present task may be.confined to the mode of its 
representation. The overture wasiplayed with force and pre- 


or tenor violin, this oveftafe can never be executed to much 
advantage unless there is a competent number of such instru- 
ments.and Fez 
opening chorus was very neatly exécuted. Madame Berdoulet 


= —"liiae her second appearance as Olivier, the page. She pos- 


2, 


. described as being weak and by no means in g 


sesses a naiveté and ease of deportment, which, with fire and 


tenderness equally at her command, make her truly a de- | 


lightful aequisition to the company. Her singing is the desi- 
deratum; she sings flat, and her voice is powerless; yet her 
cree in the beautiful duo, “ Rester a la gloire,” made us 
even pardon these defects. Monsieur Letellie , in the 
language of the French stage, is the hatit-contreo: Troupe, 
acted Jean de Paris tolerably ; his singing has rightl: 
ste, but 
he has one recommendation, he generally sings in tune, which 
Alexandre did not. We watched for him in the trial song 
of the piece, Tout a lamour, tout a la gloire,” of which he 
made nothing. Monsieur Privat, Le Martin of the troupe, 
dressed and acted the part of the Senechal admirably ; the 
music he gave correctly, as far as his powers would permit 
him; but, unless asinger has a remarkably fine and exten- 
sive voice, the chief morceau is lost. The original Sene- 
chal was Martin, for whom the song, “ C’est la princesse de 
Navarre,” as well as the * C’est chambertin,” in “ Le Nouveau 
Seigneur,” was written, aad his voice was of prodigious ex- 
tent and cultivation. Since the retirement of Martin, the 
particular line of business he played, has bestowed upon the 
actor of it, in all companies, the title of “Le Martin.” The 
same remarks will apply to Madame Kerdoulet: the characters 
in which ehe now appears were formerly represented by the 
famous vugazon, and she is consequently “ La Dugazon” of 
the company. Elleviou also has handed down his name to 
be maintained by those who act his parts ; and there are several 
other examples which we cannot recall at present to our recol- 
lection. But to return to our subject: having premised that 
Monsieur Privat had a most difficult vocal task to perform, a 
word or two on its performance may not be amiss. We give 


him every credit for his management, and to Monsieur Para- 


guteene- “Thain wb enh ein 


above his compass, which is perceptible to the vigilant |) 
leader by sundry signs of inquietude, such as a wrinkling of 
the forehead, and a projective erection of the chin, instal 
seizing his violin he would give sucha powerful coup d’archet 
on the note, that the effort was concealed, and no person could 
detect that “vor faucibus hesit.’ On the contrary, when 
his sagacity prompted him to discover that Privat was about 
to search the depths of his person, his very penetralia, for a 
low note, demonstrated, as such efforts generally are, by a 


portentous frown on the singer’s os frontis, and a burying of || @?° 
|Caliph Haroun the just, where Sir Huon had fulfilled a ro- 


the chin in the neckeloth, quick-as lightning, snatching his 
baton of command, he would bring in the band strong on the 
note, and add to the effect by sundry blows on the wood of 
his desk; again the singer is safe! Such traits mark the 
consummate Jeader, and we can name but one man whom we 
think wight claim superiority over Paradol in that respect— 
T. Codke. Madame St. Clair, la premiere chanteuse, now 
i attention. Her voice is pure, and her intonation 
. rrect; her execution is not by any means first- 
rate, and the besetting fault of the company equally attends 
her; she has little power. In the great finale to the first act, 
where she has a leading part, full of rowlades, she could not 
be distinguished from the rest, consequently the piece lost its 
chief characteristice—the supremacy of the princess, to whom 
the other voices ought to be subservient. However, from the 
first mentioned qualities it is clear, we think, that although 
Madame St. Clair may fail in bringing her allotted music as 
forward as the author might desire, she is not likely to offend 
her audience, 

On the twentieth instant Auber’s opera of “ La Fiancée” 
was performed. The” overture of the, piece was beautifully 
played. Auber may perhaps, whentilimpared with Weber, 
Rossini, and Boieldieu, be accused not only of imitation of 
the two first, but of a certain vulgarity in his orchestral 
arrangements, from which Boieldieu is wholly exempt. The 
frequent use of the octave flute and drums of all kinds, we 
consider comes under this denomination, and his recurrence 
to ear-startling discords, after the manner of Weber, without 
the judicious application of them, evidently denotes that he 
has studied Weberian effect without having quite mastered 
it; his voice parts savour a good deal of Rossinian mannerism, 
but his melodies are generally delightful, By the intro- 
duction of the Italian mode of writing for the voice; he has 
decidedly enlightened the barbarity, and removedemuch of 
the prejudice entertained by the French, in favour of their 
jas Pete aincuig. Vvatellier stl Fritz, end 
the famous“ Garde a vous” song he Sang with much spirit. | 
We wish this gentieman would leave out his interminable 
cadences in the falsetto of his voice ;. it has not the originality 
but all the defects of a Swiss peasant howling the “ Rans des 

hes.’ Frenchmen, who have ever been at Paris, must 
have had an opportunity of witnessing how differently the 
Italians manage their voices; it is the glory of their art to 
unite, so as scarcely to be perceptible, the one or two falsetto 
notes at the farthest which they are compelled to add .to their 
natural compass. Madame Berdoulet found Auber’s music 
beyond her powers; but, if fidelity to nature, and chaste, yet 
impassioned acting are claims upon public favour, this lady 
possesses them in the highest degree. We consider it almost 
impossible to portray the heart-broken feelings of the ill-treat- 
ed Henriette with fore force and propriety; she produced 
on her audience a deep and thrilling effect, and proved herself 
an artiste of a very superior grade, Privat, as the gay Cham- 
bellan, was excellent, and the music he executed correctly. 
The only person we consider ourselves bound to mention in 
addition, is Madame Milon, and she both acted and sang well. 

On the evening of the twenty-first instant “ Le Barbier de) 
Seville’ was produced. We have already so fully particular-| 
ized the merits and demerits of the various vocalists, that very | 
little is left for us to add. We do not consider the music of) 


lents. Monsieur Privat, however, acted Beaunarchais’ roguish 
| valet perfocd=, end gave considerable effect to his share of the 
music; and Monsieur Curto, as Basil, (his second appear- 
ance) improved greatly upon us, and we are confirmed in the 
opinion that his voice is of very considerable compass, and 
excellent quality. He appears tobea musician. Neither the 
band nor the singers give the same expression to the music of 
the Barber which we have been accustomed tv hear given by 
Italians ; but if you were to point out to a French musician 
this evident truth, and propose an alteration, his answer would 


We catesy ic unlimited praise for his watchfulness and tact, 
z 


icularly in that song, “ C’est la princesse de Navarre.” It 
was curious to observe the anxious solicitude which he mani- 
fested for the singer. When, for instance, he observed Privat 
siye demonstrations of being about to attack a note a little 


inevitably be, with a shrug, “ Mais, Monsieur, on ne fait pas 
¢a & Paris,” which answer, ina Frenchman’s opinion, amounts 
to argument, proof, and conviction. IL FANATICO AND CO. 


The “ Denounced” is the name of a new novel, announced by the 


Rossini calcuiated to call forth a favourable display of their ta-| 


author of Pelham and Paul Clifford. 


Lod 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


THE LEBRATED PREGHIERA FROM OBERON. 


Tue) ody which appears on the last page of this number 
a ee be the most captivating morceau to the gods and 
ndlings of a theatre, but it undoubtedly is a position 


of the most masterly description. Sir Huon, of aux, 
and his mistress, Reiza, are shipwrecked on some unk on 
and desert island, during their escape from the of the 


mantic and knight-errant act of derring do, as Sir Walter 
Seott calls it, which might be construed fool-hardiness, 
and which he was bound to or never return to his 
native France, by the stern decree of Chaflémagne. This 
modest and reasonable obligation (par parenthése) forced our 
knight to go to the court of the infidel caliph, strike down 
nobleman at his right hand, pull a coantacallees of hait 
from the great potentate’s unshorn chin; and 
making him some amends for such treatment, the k 
strictly enjoined to steal the caliph’s daughter and 
her at the court of the French emperor. All this having du 
taken place by the aid of Oberon and the loan of acha 
horn, the knight and his eastern bride are cast ashor 
return by a tempest, and while the lady recli 
in slumber, with long and streaming hair, 


swimming and going mad) her faithful knight, who has con- 
trived to swim ashore in armour, sings this beautiful prayer, 
or invocation for her safety—and we do not believe a more 
perfect specimen of the same description of music can be 
found. It isreplete with melancholy and pathos; the accom- 
paniment consists of long, holding notes, admirably suited to 
an organ; the modulation is peculiarly adapted to give force 
to the supplicatory passages; the wind instruments (in writing 
for which Weber has no equal) are quite in keeping with the 
subject. The horns are most prevalent, and their soft and 
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subdued tones on their open notes only, forma fine contrast 


with the wailing of the bassoon, which occasionally relieves _ 


them; indeed, when the accompaniments are well executed © 
their effect is sublime. If Weber had been spared a few brief 
years, and had tured his great and versatile genius to the 
composition of music for the church, judging from the Pre- 
ghiera, above alluded to, what might he not have aceomplish- 
ed? It is almost unkind to the amateurs of music of the 
herent Jay te xenture a spewlation. 2 g 
must awaken regret. — 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


DANCING OF TAGLIONI, 


Taauion1, says the Court Journal, has three times repeated 
her exquisite performances at the King’s theatre, with a suc- 
cess which does honour to the taste of our audiences, and 
proves that they can appreciate a style of dancing which ought 


to create anew era inthe art. We do not believe that any thing — 


in the least degree resembling the dancing of this delightful 
artist has been seen in modern times; nothing, we mean, ap- 
proaching so near to that ideal character which an art like 
this must necessarily assume before it can deserve to rank 
among those which call for, and are susceptible of a critical 
examination, with reference to their power of appealing suc- 
cessfully to the intellectual passions and affections. We have 
of late years had some (female) dancers, who were, and are, 
exquisite in their way; indeed, as much so as a conformity 
with the received rules and practice of their art would admit ; 
but those very rules which the dancers in question—Fanm 
Bias, for example, Biggotini, Ronzi Vestris, Noblet, and othe 
carried into practice with so exquisite and happy a skill, were 
at absolute variance with the very principles (or rather, the 
one fandamenta! principle) on which the art should rest ; they 
were to be followed with success only by forsaking nature ; 
whereas the art has never deserved to rank among those which 
we consemt to denominate fine arts, and it never can rank 
with those (we wean the arts ot painting, sculpture, music, 
and —. by iollowing nature. ‘I'he secret of Taglioni’s 
success is to be found in the approacues which she makes to 
(not the actual movements oi the human form, under the ex- 
isting circumstances in which it is found, but) the actual 
movements of the human form under certain supposable cir- 
cumstances, consistent with those attributes which are inhe« 
rent in it in virtue of the intellectual qualities with which it 
is allied, and which no qualities, as no circumstances can 
divorce them from it, so none can prevent them from at least 


recognising the symbols by which their presence is indicated. 


Ich a subipek, as ih 
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Taglioni’s dancing is like the talking of the females in 


A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITE 


ATURE AND THE ARTS. 


any woman ever did talk as Aspasia does in the ‘“ Maid’s 
Tragedy,” or Euphrasia, in Philaster; or as Juliet does, or 
Viola, or Imogen, or Desdemona : yet the absolute nature of; 
those divine creations is the chief, nay, the sole ground of our 
admi of them. And thus it is with the dancing of Ta- 
glioni ; it is the natural movement of the female fie refined 
and elevated in poetry. She moves, not a goddess, or queen, 
or fairy, but a mere woman. She is apparently (and this is 
her great secret) unconscious that she is doing any thing but 
moving from place to place, or that she is ce a man- 
ner different from i“ assumed by any other je 
similar circums L arrowly at ever 
and you will perceive thane they per, 
dish which seemed to say “ come ed 
me ! is ever the language of their. loo 1 
given operation of: their art. It is never so 
for she never sets about, or completes any 
movement, but gradually and imperceptibly rises or subsides 
into it, as a cloud or a wave does, which, while you are look- 
ing upon it as one thing, becomes another. It is the ineffable 
ease and quietude of all her motions which constitute the 
: m of her style; for we can scarcely ad- 
e of what is called grace and elegance 
mi th some ¢ have, Brocard, for instance; and she has no 
more of wh led science than several others ; not more, 
perhaps, than Julie Varennes. We may have another and 
more favourable opportunity of treating this matter at length. 


REMINISCENCES OF NEW-YORK. 


‘There are in the clerk’s office in this city records of 1656, 
another of 1657, orders of the burgomasters in 1658, another 
of their resolutions and orders in 1661 and 1664. The Eng- 
lish records are complete from the present day back to 1675. 

Extracts and notes from the first of these volumes: 

Ocr. 1675.—Order: The canoes of the Indians, whereso- 
ever found, are to be collected to the north side of Long 
Island, as a better security to the inhabitants in case of their 
{the Indians] having any intention to aid the Canadian ene- 
mies. At the same time, ordered: “ All Indians near New- 
York make their winter quarters at Hurl-Gat, so as to be ready 
of control or inspection.” 

1675.—Gov. Andros, [the English governor] orders: That 

‘Of the viiange of the government, the inhabitants 
must ‘take the oath of allegiance to their new sovereign— 
There are only thirty-six recorded names who conformed. 

1675.—The mayor, on the approach of new year’s day, 
commands the disuse of firing guns. 

1675.—The city gates are ordered to be closed at nine 
e’clock, and to be opened at daylight. The citizens to serve 
in turn as watchmen or be fined. 

No cursing or swearing shall be permitted under heavy 
penalty. The watchmen are carefully to go frequently near 
the bridge (meaning the bridge in Broad-street,) and every 
citizen is [for the purpose of guard] to keep in his house a 
good firelock and six rounds of ball. 

1675.—The rates of tavern fare are thus decreed and 
ordered—For lodging 3d. for meals 6d. brandy per gill 6d. 
French wines per quart ls. 8d. 3d. “syder” a quart 4d. “double 
beer” 3d, and mum a quart 6d. 

1676.—Tanners pits declared a nuisance within the city; 
ordered, they (i. e. the tanners) shall exercise their functions 
out of the town. : 

Ordered, innkeepers be fined, from whose houses persons 
may come out drunk.’—If a similar order were issued in 
830, what a revenue the city would have. 

_ 1676,—A fine of twenty guilders imposed on all sabbath- 
breakers, 

It is ordered, for the better securing a supply of bread, that 
no grain be allowed to be distilled. How many families of} 
the present day could now profit by such a restraint, who 

und in whiskey and lack bread. 

1676, there were only three hundred property holders in 
this city—they were assessed one half a dollar a pound on 
99,695 pounds. The pre-eminently rich amon 
families of that day were John Robson, Edi G 
James Loyde, and George Bicethcott. These feimiies are 
now extinct. 

Public wells, hooks, ladder? and buckets ordered, (and 
places to put them designated,) for the use of the city. 


A mill house is taxed in Mill-street la dicating the 
d of what is 


fact of a water course and mill seat at 
1730 to 1750.—In New-York boots were rarely worn— 


now called Mill-street. 


i one. 


; Shak-|/never as an article of dress—chiefly when scen they were| 
speare and Beaumont and Fletcher. No one will assert that|/worn by hostlers, seamen, and watermen. 


The sailors wore 
great petticoat trowsers, reaching to the knee, and there tied 
close—common people wore their clothes much longer than 
they do now—a garment was only deemed half worn when it 
became broken. 

There were very few carpets on floors before the revolution ; 
when first introduced they covered the floors outside the 
chairs around the room; some few families had carpets, but 
then they procured them through merchants as a special im- 
portation for themselves. 

Mahogany was not in use prior to 1770, and at most it was 
displayed in a desk or small tea table—the latter was always 
round. The general furniture was made of Billstead, i. e, 
maple. Coaches were very rare; there were not more than 
four or five of Saas in the city. Men were deemed icy who 


— xe 
 Lieutenant-governor Colden also .s a coaéhy 
ander and Mr. Murray also kept coaches. *The la e 
a quaker, called his a leather convenience, to avoid scandal. 

The first, umbrellas worn in this eity were by the British 
officers, and itwas deemed effeminate in them. Parasols were 
unknown. As a defence from rain the men wore “rain 
coats,” and the women “ camblets.” 

Gloves came into use in this city.about the year 1765. 

All the houses were sanded with white or silver sand, in 
figures and devices. 

Almost all the articles now made of china or glass, were in 
olden times made of pewter. 

There were no daily gazettes till after the revolution. Wey- 
man and Gaine edited a weekly paper. 

About the year 1750, the lots fronting V2y-market were sold 
by the city corporation at one dollar a foot—twenty-five dollars 
the lot. The same lots are now worth ten thousand dollars 
each, 

In 1750 the name of “ Greenwich” was unknown ; but the 
Dutch, when they spoke of the place, called it Shawbackanica, 
an Indian name. 

In 1750 the Dutch yachts took about two weeks to maké @ 
voyage from -York to Albany. 

The first methodist preaching in New-York was at a house 
in William-street. There Embury first preached, and being 


a carpenter, made his own pulpit. 2 
It is not more than fifty years ago si orlaer’s hook 
sin <8 of wood’, “Tite wirst “ Mrorbes imi” Kept so 


near the city was a little above St. Paul’s church, by Adam 
Vanderbarrack. 

Bayard Spring in the woods, a great resort in the after- 
noons; it was surrounded by a thick forest of hickory trees. 
The spring was on the south side of the present Spring-street, 
near Varick-street. 

In the year 1787 Colonel Fates, then in congress, con- 
sidered himself as living out in the country while residing at 
the White Conduit House, situated between Leonard and 
Franklin-streets. 

The old Dutch records clearly show that all the rear of the 
city was laid out into farms, say six in number, called “ Bow- 
ery,” from whence we have “ Bowery” now; Van Twiller 
himself (Gov. Van Twiller) had his mansion on No. 1., his 
tobacco field on No. 3. No. 1. is supposed to be from Wall- 
street to Hudson-street; No. 3. at Greenwich, then called 
Tapohanican; No. 4. was near the plain of Manhattan, in- 
cluding the Park and the Kolck or Collect. 

A celebrated garden was formerly kept at the spot where 
now stands Peale's Museum; it was a place of great resort; 
was called Montagne’s garden. It was here “the sons of 
liberty” convened. 

Robert Murray’s farm-house, in the neighbourhood of the 
city, should ever be venerable from its associations. There 
his patriotic lady entertained General Howe and his staff with 
refreshments after landing with the army at Kip’s bay; and 
she contrived to detain the officers so long tha: Gene t- 
nam got time to lead off the American troops, then on full re- 
treat from the city. 
The hill at the head of Chatham-street, where it joins the 
Bowery, has been cut down twelve feet. From this point, 
following the line of Division street, and thence to the east 
river on the line of Catharine-street, was formerly Colonel 
Rutgers’ farm; it was opened into city lots about thirty years 
ago by G. Taylor. 

The houses thirteen and fifteen Elm-street, near the corner 


of Duane-street, are singular evidences of modern innovations. || 


They were originally good two-story houses and are now filled 
up nearly to the roofs. 
Mr. Jacob Tabele, now aged eighty-seven, states ‘that in his 


e: 


a. 


early days almost every person you met in the streets spoke 
Dutch, and that there were no lamps in the streets when he 
was a AS 

In Nicholas Bayard’s wood, now the vicinity of Centre- 
market, he often shot pigeons. 

He remembered ship-yards between Beckman and Burling 
slips. 

He had seen the river water flow the sewer up Maiden-lane _ 
as high as Mr. Alstéin’s blacksmith shop on the triangular * 


square. 

He remembered the “ Ferry House,” so called, high up in 
Broad-street as the sign of the boat with iron oars, (corner of 
Garden and Broad-streets;) a creek formerly ran up to this 
point; and he remembered when boats could freely pass along 
|the space now occupied by large trees on the Battery. 

The old city hall, “ Stat Huys,” was formerly at the head! 
of Coenties’ slip. 

The meal market was once at the foot of Wall-street. 

The Bowling-green was once an oblong square, and sur- 
rounded with large locust. trees. 

year 1772 Broadway extended only as high as the 
present hospital—where that now is, was then known as and 
called Rutger’s orchard. Watson 


THE SPRING JOURNEY. 
BY THE LATE BISHOP HEBER. . 


Oh! green was the corn as I rode on my way, 
And bright were the dews on the blossoms of May, 
And dark was the sycamore’s shade to behold, 

And the oak’s tender leaf was of emerald and gold. 


The thrush from his holly, the lark from his cloud, 
Their chorus of rapture sung jovial and loud ; 
From the soft vernal sky to t soft grassy ground, 
There was beauty above me, beneath, and around. 


The mild southern breeze brought a shower from the hill, 
_ And yet, though it left me all dripping and chill, 

I felt a new pleasure as onward I sped, 

To gaze where the rainbow gleam’d broad over head. 


Oh, such be life’s journey, and such be our skill, 

To lose in its blessings the sense of its ill! 

Through sunshine and shower may our pig aibe. even, 
And our tears add a charm to the prospect of heaven ! 


VARIETIES. 


Excerpts.—lIf, instead Of fr-ni-Ling a room with separate 
‘portraits, a Whole tamily were to be introduced — 
piece, and represented under some interesting histori 


||ject, suitable to their rank and character, portraits which are 


now so deservedly despised, might become of real value to the 
public. By thismeans historical painting would be encouraged 
among us, and a ridiculous vanity made subservient to the 
improvement of one of the most pleasing of the imitative arts. 
Those who never contributed a single benefit to their own 
age, nor will ever be mentioned in any after one, might by 
thi ae employ their pride and their expense in a way 

ch might render them entertaining and useful both to the 
present and future times. 

We should feel sorrow, but not sink under its oppression ; 
the heart of a wise man should resemble a mirror, which re- 
flects every object without being sullied by any. 

There are but three ways for a man to revenge himself of 
the censure of the world: to despise it—to return the like— 
or to endeavour to live so as to avoid it. The first of these is 
usually pretended ; the last is almost impossible; the univer- 
sal practice is the second. 

Self-love and morosity, together with luxury and effemi- 
nacy, breed in us long and frequent fits of anger ; which by 
little and little, are gathered together into our souls, like a 
swarm of bees and wasps. 


A nose pric.—The duke of Charolois, a prince of the blood, 
meeting the duke of Brisac at the house of a lady to whom they 
were both attached, and stung by jealousy, forgot himself so far 
as to say rudely, “Go out, Brisac.” “‘ Your ancestors, Mon- 
seigneur,” replied the French chevalier, “would have said, 
come out.” The same striking originality attended the mi- 
nutie of Brisac’s private life. He never would permit his 
valet to shave him, and when he took the razor in his hand at 
the toilette, he was often heard to repeat the following solilo- 
quy :—“ Timoleon de Cossé, God has made thee a gentleman, 
and the king has made thee a duke. It is, nevertheless, right —~ 
and fit that thou shouldst have something to do, thereloa 
thou shalt shave thyself.” bel. 


Enrire press:—A tailor at Mayenee has invented an en- 
tire dress in one piece, consisting of a cravat, waistcoat, coat, 
pantaloons, and gaiters, which may be all put on ina minute. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Naval Sisetches. 


THE MAIN-TRUCK, OR A LEAP FOR LIFE. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 


‘Stand still! How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low!” 


“The murmuring surge, 
That on th’ unnumber’d idle | pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high :—I’ll look no more ; 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. »_Shakspeare. 


Amone the many agreeable associates whom my different 
cruisings and wanderings have brought me acquainted with, 
I can scarcely call to mind a more pleasant and companion- 
able one than Tom Scupper. Poor fellow! he is dead and 
gone now—a victim to that code of false honour which 
has robbed the navy of too many of. its choicest officers. 
Tom and I were mess-mates during a short and delightful 
eruise, and, for a good part of the time, we belonged to the 
same watch. He was a great hand to spin yarns, which, to 
do him justice, he sometimes told tolerably well; and many a 
long mid-watch has his fund of anecdote and sea stories 
caused to slip pleasantly away. We were lying, inthe little 
schooner to which we were attached, in the open roadstead of 
Laguyra, at single anchor, when Tom told me the story which 
I am about to relate, as nearly as I can remember, in his own 
words. A vessel from Baltimore had come into Laguyra that 
day, and by her I had received letters from home, in one of 
which there was a piece of intelligence that weighed. very 
heavily on my spirits. For some minutes after our watch 
commenced, Tom and I walked the deck in silence, which 
was soon, however, interrupted by my talkative companion, 
who perceiving my depression, and wishing to divert my 
thoughts, began as follows : 

The last cruise I made in the Mediterranean was in old 
ironsides, as we used to call our gallant frigate. We had been 
backing and filling for several months on the western coast of 
Africa, from the Canaries down to Messurado, in search of slave 
traders; and during that time we had had some pretty heavy 
weather. When we reached the Straits, there was a spanking 
wind blowing from about west-south-west; so we squared 
away, and, without coming-to at the Rock, muscle a straight 
wake for old Mahen, the general rendezvous and place of re- 


* 


(aur for a midshipman’s mess, and the main-truck seemed 
t half as large as the Turk’s-head-knot on the man-ropes 
of the accommodation ladder. B.D 


fashion, we hauled out again, and took our berth about half 
way between the Arsenal and Hospital island; and a pleasant 
view it gave us of the town and harbour of old Mahon, one 


The water of this beautiful inlet-—-which though it makes 
about four miles into the land, is not much over a quarter of 
a mile in width—is scarcely ever ruffled by a storm; and on 
the delightful afternoon to which I now refer, it lay as still 
and motionless as a polished mirror, except when brok 
momentary ripples by the paddles of some passing waterman 
What little wind we had had in the fore part of the day, died 
away at noon, and, though the first dog-watch was almost 
out, e sun was near the horizon, not a breath of air had 
rise: urd the deep serenity of the scene. The Dutch 
liner, which lay not far from us, was so clearly reflected in the 
glassy surface of the water, that there was not a rope about 
her, from her main-stay to her signal halliards, which the eye 
could not distinctly trace in her shadowy and inverted image. 
The buoy of our best bower floated abreast our larboard bow ; 
and that, too, was so strongly imaged, that its entire bulk 
seemed to lie above the water, just resting on it, as if upborne 
ona sea of molten lead; except when now and then, the 
wringing of a swab, or the dashing of a bucket overboard 
from the head, broke up the shadow for a moment, and show- 
ed the substance but half its former apparent size. A small 
polacea craft had got underway from Mahon in the course of 
the forenoon, intending to stand over to Barcelona; but it fell 
dead calm just before she reached thé chops of the harbour ; 
and there she lay as motionless upon the blue surface, as if 
she were only part of a mimic scene, from the pencil of some 
accomplished painter. Her broad cotton lateen-sails, as they 
hung drooping from the slanting and taper yards, shone with 
a glistening whiteness that contrasted beautifully withthe dark 
flood in which they were reflected; and the distant sound of 
the guitar, which one of the sailors was listlessly playing on 
her deck, came sweetly over the water, and harmonized well 
with the quiet appearance of every thing arouhd. ‘The white- 
washed walls of the lazaretto, on a verdant headland at the 
mouth of the bay, glittered like silver in the slant rays of the 
sun ; and some windows were burnished so brightly by 


fitting for ovw Squadrons i in tiv Moditerranean. Immediately 
on arriving there, we warped in alongside the Arsenal quay, 
where we stripped ship to a girtline, broke out the holds, tiers, 
and store-rooms, and gave her a regular-built overhauling from 
stem to stern. For a while, every body was busy, and all 
seemed bustle and confusion. Orders and replies, in loud and 
dissimilar voices, the shrill pipings of the different boatswain’s 
mates, each attending to separate duties, and the mingled 
clatter and noise of various kinds of work, all going on at the 
samme time, gave something of the stir and animation of a 
dock-yard to the usually quiet arsenalof Mahon. The 
swain and his crew were engaged in fitting a new gang 
rigging; the gunner in repairing his breechings and gun- 
tackles; the fo’castle-men in calking ; the top-men in sending 
down the yards and upper spars ; the holders and waisters in 
whitewashing and holy-stoning; and even the poor marines 
were kept busy, like beasts of burden, in carrying breakers of 
water on their backs. On the quay, near the ship, the smoke 
of the armourer’s forge, which had been hoisted out and sent 
ashore, ascended ina thin black column through the clear blue 
sky ; from one of the neighbouring white stone warehouses 
the sound of saw and hammer told that the carpenters were 
at work; near by, a livelier rattling drew attention to the 
cooper, who i in the opén air was tightening the water-casks ; 
and not far removed, under a temporary shed, formed of spare 
studding-sails and tarpaulins, sat the sailmaker and his assist- 
ants, repairing the sails, which had been rent or injured by 
the many storms we had encountered. 

Many hands, however, make light work, and ina very fe 
days all was accomplished: the stays and shrouds were set up 
and new rattleddown; the yards crossed, the running rigging 
rove, and sails bent; and the old craft, fresh painted and all 


a-taunt-o, looked as fine asa midshipman on liberty. In placeof 


the storm-stumps, which had been stowed away among the 
booms and other spare spars, amidships, we had sent up cap 
 to’gallant-masts and royal-poles, with a sheave for skysails, and 
~ hoist enough for sky-scrapers above them: so you may judge 
* the old frigate looked pretty taunt. There was a Dutch line-ship 
in the harbour; but though we only carried forty-four to her 
eighty, her main-truclWvould hardly have reached to our royal- 
mast-head. ‘The side-boys, whose duty it was to lay aloft and 
furl the skysails, looked no biggeron the yard than a good-sized 


the level beams, th t_it seemed as if the whole interior of the 
elitiice were Tiilames. On thé opyosite side, the romantic 
and picturesque ruins of fort St. Philip, faintly seen, acquired 
double beauty from being tipped with the declining light ; 
and the clusters of ancient-looking windmills, which dot the 
green eminences along the bank, added, by the motionless 
state of their wings, to the effect of the unbroken tranquillity 
of the’ scene. 
Even on board our vessel, a degree of stillness unusual for 
a man-of-war prevailed among the crew. It was the hour of 
their evening meal; and the low hum that came from the 
gun-deck had an indistinct and buzzing sound, which, like the 
tiny song of bees of a warm summer noon, rather heightened 
than diminished the charm of the surrounding quiet. The 
spar-deck was almost deserted. The quarter-master of the 
watch, with his spy-glass in his hand, and dressed in a frock 
and trowsers of snowy whiteness, stood aft upon the taffrel, 
erect and motionless as a statue, keeping the usual look-out. 
A group of some half a dozen sailors had gathered together 
on the fo’castle, where they were supinely lying under the 
shade of the bulwarks; and here and there, upon the gun- 
slides along the gangway, sat three or four others—one, with 
his clothes-bag beside him, overhauling his simple wardrobe; 
another working a set of clues for some favourite officer’s 
hammock ; and a third engaged, perhaps, in carving his name 
in rude letters upon the handle of a jack-knife, or in knotting 
a laniard with which to suspend it round his neck. 
On the top of the boom cover, and in the full glare of the 
le, lay black Jake, the jig-maker of the ship, and a 
striking~specimen of African peculiarities, in whose single 
person they were all strongly developed. His flat nose was 
dilated to unusual width, and his ebony cheeks fairly glisten- 


monkey, which, clinging to the main-stay, just above Jake’s 

woolly head, was chattering and grinning back at the negro, 
as if there existed some means of mutual intelligence between 
them, It was my watch on deck, and I had been standing 
several minutes leaning on the main fife-rail, amusing myself 
by observing the antics of the black and his congenial play- 
mate; but at length, tiring of the rude mirth, had turned to- 
wards the taffrel, to gaze on the more agreeable features of 
that scene which J have feebly attempted to describe. Just 


When we had got every thing ship-shape and man-of-war| 


ofthe safest and most tranquil places of anchorage in the world. | 


- 


AND THE ARTS. 


momenta shout and a merry laugh burst upon my ear, 
and looking quickly round, to ascertain the cause of the un- 
usual sound on a frigate’s’ deck, I saw little Bob Stay (as we 
called our commodore’s son) standing half way up the main- 
hatch ladder, clapping his hands, and looking aloft at some 
object that seemed to inspire him with a deal of glee. A single 
glance to the main-yard explained the occasion of erri- 
He had been coming up from the gun-deck, when 

in, him on the ladder, dropped ouddesile down 
the boom-cover, leaped 
from his head, and imme- 
eet, and thence to the 
sat, picking threads from 
scratching his side, and 
for the success of his mis- 


- 


bunt of 

the tassel i "y ae ad O 
chattering, as if with exultation | 
chief. But was: active little fellow; and 
though he could not climb quite as nimbly as a monkey, yet. 
he had no mind to lose his cap without an oo regain it. 
Perhaps he was the more strongly incited to make cha: r 
Jacko, from noticing me to smile at his plight, or by ae! 
laugh of Jake, who seemed inexpressibly delighted 
occurrence, and endeavoured to evince, by tumbling about 
the boom-cloth, shaking his huge misshapen head, and sun. 
dry other grotesque actions, the pleasu 
words. 

“Ha, you d—n rascal, Jocko, hab you n 
de young officer, den to steal his cab? W. 
gangway, you black nigger, and gib you a dozen on de bate 
back for a tief.” ; 

The monkey looked down from his perch as if he under- 
stood the threat of the negro, and chattered a sort of defiance 
in answer. 

“Ha, ha! Massa Stay, he say you mus’ ketch him ’fore you 
floz him ; and it’s no so easy for a midshipman in boots to 
ketch a monkey barefoot.” ; 

A red spot mounted to the cheek of little Bob, as he cast ~ 
one glance of offended pride at Jake, and then sprang across 
the deck to the Jacob’sladder. In an instant he was half-way 
up the rigging, running over the ratlines as lightly as if they 
were an easy flight of stairs, whilst the shrouds scarcely 
quivered beneath his elastic motion. In a second more his 
hand was on the futtocks. 

“Massa Stay !”” cried Jake, who sometimes, from being a ~~ 
favourite, ventured to take liberties with the younger officers, 


‘Massa Stay, you best crawl through de lubber’s hol le—it 
take a sailor to climb the futiock shroud.” ” 

But he had scarcely time to utter his pretended caution, 
before Bob was in the top. The monkey in the meanwhile 
had awaited his approach, until he had got nearly up the rig- 
ging, when it suddenly put the cap on its own head, and run- 
ning along the yard to the opposite side of the top, sprang up 
a rope, and thence to the topmast backstay, up which it ran 
to the topmast cross-trees, where it again quictly seated itself, 
and resumed its work of picking the tassel to pieces. For 
several minutes I stood watching my little messmate follow 
Jacko from one piece of rigging to another, the monkey, 
the while, seeming to exert only so much agility as was new’ 
cessary to elude the pursuer, and pausing whenever the latter 
appeared to be growing weary of the chase, At last, by this 
kind of manceuvring, the mischievous animal succeeded in 
enticing Bob as high as the royalmast-head, when springing 
suddenly on the royal-stay, it ran nimbly down to the fore- 
to’gallant-mast head, thence down the rigging to the fore-top, 
when leaping on the foreyard, it ran out to the yard-arm, and 
hung the cap on the end of the studding-sail boom, where, tak- 
ing its seat, it raised a loud and exulting chattering. Bob by this 
time was completely tired out, and, perhaps, unwilling to 
return to the deck to be laughed at for his fruitless chase, he 
sat down in the royal cross-trees ;- while those who had been 


ay 


ed with delight, as he looked up at the gambols of a large||i 


attracted by the sport, returned to their usual avocations or 
amusements. The monkey, no longer the object of pursuit 
or attention, remained but a little while on the yard-arm; 
but soon taking up the cap, returned in towards the slings, 
and dropped it down upon deck. 

Some little piece of duty occurred at this moment toengage — 
me, as soon a which was Heed 1 walked aft, and lean- 


been witntsaing. Soothed by the low hum of the crew, and 
by the quiet loveliness of every thing around, my thoughts 
had travelled far away from the realities of my situation, when 
I was suddenly startled by a cry from black Jake, which 
brought me on the instant back to consciousness. 

“My God! Massa Scupper,” cried he, “Massa Stay is on 
de main-truck!” 

A cold shudder ran through my veins as the word reached 


*~ 


THE NEW-YORK 


my ear. I cast my eyes unp—it was too true! 
turous boy, after resting on the royal cross-trees, had been 
seized with a wish to go still higher, and impelled by one of 
these impulses by which men are sometimes instigated to 
place themselves in situations of imminent peril, without a 
possibility of good resulting from the exposure, he had climb- 
ed the skysail-pole, and, at the moment of "cai up, 
was actually standing on the main-truck! a small circular 
piece of wood on the very summit of the loftiest ast, d at 
a height so great from the deck that my | brain t diz 
E looked up at him. i reverse of ony oa W 
‘in this instance. It comparatively eas; 
to descend—my head | ‘round, and my pees 
at thought of the perils comprised in that on 2 Wi 
was nothing above him or d ‘him but the een 
beneath him, nothing but a : 
stable wheel, that seemed no bigger fro 
button on the end of 
seareely larger than a blade. Dreadful temerity! If he 
should attempt to stoop, what could he take hold of to steady 
his descent? His feet quite covered up the small and fearful 
platform that he stood upon, and beneath that, a long, smooth, 
naked spar, which seemed to bend with his weight, was all that 
upheld him from destruction. An attempt to get down from 
“that bad er nence,” would be almost certain death; he 
would inev y Spee his equilibrium, and be precipitated to 
the deck a crushed and shapeless mass, Such was the nature 
of the thoughts that crowded through my mind as I first rais- 
ed my eye, and saw the terrible truth of Jake’s exclamation. 
What was to be done in the pressing and horrible exigency. ? 
To hail him, and inform him of his danger, would be but to 
ensure his ruin. Indeed, I fancied that the rash boy already 
perceived the imminence of his peril; and I half thought that 
I could see his limbs begin to quiver, and his cheek turn dead- 
ly pale. Every moment I expected to see the dreadful catas- 
trophe. I could not bear to look at him, and yet could not 
withdraw my gaze. A film came over my eyes, and a faint- 
hess over my heart. The atmosphere seemed to grow thick, 
and to tremble and waver like the heated air areund a furnace ; 
the mast appeared to totter, and the ship to pass from under 
my feet. I myself had the sensations of one about to fall from 
a great height, and making a strong effort to recover myself, 


the Beck than the 


foil, and the taper skysail-pole itself 


ing within, His eye still retained its severe expression, 
his brow the slight frown which it usually wore, and his lip 
its haughty curl. Immediately on reaching the deck, he had 
ordered a marine to hand him a musket, and with this step- 
ping aft, and getting on the lookout-block, he raised it to his 
shoulder, and took a deliberate aim at his son, at the same time 
hailmg him, without a trumpet, in his voice of thunder. 

“ Robert!” cried he, “jump! jump overboard! or V’ll 
fire at you.” 

The boy seemed to hesitate, and it was plain that he was 
| tottering, for his arms were thrown out like those of one 

scarcely able to retain his balance. The commodore raised 
his voice again, and in a quicker and more energetic tone, cried, 

“ Jump ! tis your only chance for life.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, before the body 
was seen to leave the truck and spring out into the ai 
sound, between a shriek and groan, burst frém m 
The father spoke not—sighed not—indeed he did not : eem to 
breathe. For a moment of intense agony a pin might have 
been heard to drop on deck. With) a rush like that of a can- 
non ball, the body descended to the water, and before the 
waves closed over it, twenty stout fellows, among them seve- 
ral officers, had dived from the bulwarks. Another short 
period of bitter suspense ensued. It rose—he was alive! his 
arms were seen to move !—he struck out towards the ship !— 
and despite the discipline of a man-of-war, three loud huzzas, 
an outburst of unfeigned and unrestrainable joy from the 
hearts of our crew of five hundred men, pealed through the 
air, and made the welkin ring. Till this moment, the old 
commodore had stood unmoved. The eyes, that glistening 
with pleasure, now sought his face, saw that it was ashy pale. 
He attempted to descend the horse-block, but his knees bent 
under him; he seemed to gasp for breath, and put up his 
hand, as if to tear open his vest; but before he accomplished 
his object, he staggered forward, and would have fallen on the 
deck, had he not been caught by old Black Jake. He was 
borne into his cabin, where the surgeon attended him, whose 
utmost skill was required to restore his mind to its usual equa- 
bility and self-command, in which he at last happily succeeded. 
As soon as he recovered from the dreadful shock, he sent for 
Bob, and had a long confidential conference with him; and it 


like that of a dreamer who fancies he is shoved from a preci- 
i I — up against the bulwarks: 
eyes were once tuned from thg dreadful object 
ivetted, ny sense and consciousness 
und me-~ 
lintelligends of poor Bob’s temerity had 


ed with people 
spread throug 
é s and crew were all crowding to the deck 

alling—the heart-rending spectacle. Every 
ene, as he looked up, turned pale, and his eye became fastened 
in silence on the truck—like that of a spectator of an execu- 
tion on the gallows—with a steadfast, unblinking and intense, 
yet abhorrent gaze, as if momently expecting a fatal termina- 
No one made a suggestion—no 


= to the awful suspense. 
i e spoke. Every feeling, every faculty seemed to be absorb- 


. 


a) 


ed and swallowed up in one deep, intense emotion of agony. 
Once the first lieutenant seized the trumpet, as if to hail poor 
Bob, but he had scarce raised it to his lips, when his arm 
drooped again, and sunk listlessly down beside him, as if from 
a sad consciousness of the utter inutility of what he had been 
going to say. Every soul in the ship was now on the spar- 
deck, and every eye was turned to the main-truck. 


At this moment there was a stir among the crew about the 
gangway, and directly after another face was added to those 
on the quarter-deck—it was that of the commodore, Bob’s 
father. He had come alongside ina shore boat, without hav- 
ing been noticed by a single eye, so intense and universal was 
the interest that had fastened every gaze upon the spot where 
poor Bob stood trembling on the awful verge of fate. The 
commodore asked not a question, uttered not a syllable. He 

. “Was a dark-faced, austere man, and it was thought by some 
of the pidshipmen that he entertained but little affection for 
his son. However that might have been, it was certain that 
he treated him with precisely the same strict discipline that 
he didthe other young officers, or if there n y difference 
at all, it was not in favour of Bob. Some, who pretended to 
have studied his character closely, affirmed that he loved his 
boy too well to spoil him, and that, intending him for the ar- 
duous profession in which he had himself risen to fame and 
eminence, he thought it would be of service to him to expe- 
rience some of its privations and hardships at the outset. 

The arrival of the commodore changed the direction of 
several eyes, which now turned on him to trace what emoti 
the danger of his son would occasion. But their scrutiny 


” 


the deck was already crowd- | 


ship like wild-fire—as such news aiways]} 


was noticed when the little fellow left the cabin that he was 
in tears, The next day we sent down our taunt and dashy 
og an laced them with the stump-to’gallant-masts ; and 
e weighell anchor, and made siil'for Gibrattar. 
COME, LET US TRIP IT LIGHTLY, LOVE. 
BY S. WOODWORTH, 
Come, let us ‘rip it lightly, love, 


Where Flora’s sweets are blending ; 
The moon is beaming wii ghtly, love, 


‘gayest and happiest of human beings. 


With starry lamps attending. 
The grove and hill, the mead and rill, 
Have charms that must delight thee, 
Then let us haste, their sweets to taste, 
While zephyr’s sighs invite thee ; 
An hour like this imparts a bliss 
To souls of kindred feeling ; 
A pure delight, serenely bright, 
Along the pulses stealing. 


The evening star is peeping, love, 
From yonder paler cluster, 

The glassy lake is sleeping, love, 
Enrich’d with borrowed lustre; 

The babbling brook, with brighter look, 
Meanders through the dingle ; 

And chirping notes, from insect throats, 
In tuneless measures mingle. 

An hour like this, which wakes to bliss 
The hearts of meaner creatures, 

Must surely light a smile as bright 
On love’s expressive features. 


EARLY DISAPPOINTMENT... 


BY MISS E. BOGART. Ms 


‘In aught that tries the heart 5 
How few can stand the proof!” 


The first disappointment of the heart is the hardest to be 
borne. It is that which falls like a blight on the warmest and 
best affections of which human nature is susceptible; and 
though the young and elastic spirits may sometimes rise be- 
neath the pressure, arid perhaps recover their wonted tone, 

still a cold 


amidst the pleasures and gaieties of life, “ 
and barren place on the mind, where ot blossom, 


nor expectation put forth her powers, nor fancy spring again 
into beauty and fertility. Love is, doubtless, in 
s || strongest passion. It takes entire possession. of | 
thoughts. It is the root on which ae 


on which memory is engraven with its most indelible print. 
The histories of its power are spread over the whole earth. 
They are taken from every station and condition of life, and 
painted in all the variety of form and colouring of which the 
invention of the mind is capable. We behold in fancy its 
Eden-like paradise of bliss, its wild tornados of destruction 
and violence, its morbid melancholy, its sullen pride, its 
shrinking timidity, its remorseless vengeance; all these have 
been portrayed to the imagination in vivid colours, and 
in thousands of instances, still there are other thousands yet 
unrelated ; and shades of difference in each, which arise con- 
tinually in changeful hues to the mind, like new lights cast 
on old and faded pictures. The first disappointment of love 
is the poisoned arrow of life. Its effects are visible, accord- 
ing to the character and disposition of its object. Many sink 
beneath its influence, and never recover from the shock. 
Others seem to rise above it in their boasted strength and 
pride; but while they laugh with the gay, and glide along ap- 
parently on the surface of the stream of pleasure, still 


“The cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while.” 
The gloomy misanthropist, the reckiess votary of dissipa- 
tion, the miserable victim of the demon of intemperance have 


often been caused by some early disappointment of the heart ; 


where, perhaps, “many a withering thought lies hid,” of 


which the world knows not, thinks not, cares not. They 
were too dream-like in their existence, too unearthly in their 
nature, to be brought forth among those other thoughts, 


“All outward bound, 
Midst sands, and rocks, and storms, to cruise for pleasure.” 

These reflections were suggested to my mind by the cir- 
cumstance of meeting lately with an old friend, whom I had 
not seen for several years—but I have written a long preface 
to a simple story. 

Cecilia Moreland, as I first remember her, was one of the 
To me she was the 
animating spirit of all my juvenile pleasures and enjoyments. 
Our friendship commenced early, and was early brought to 
maturity ; for it needs not years to awaken the feelings of 


‘affection in the heart; they spring up spontaneously, wherever 


they find any thing around which to entwine themselves, and 
time has nothing to do with their growth or their decay. 1 
have frequently wondered that we should have been so very 
intimate ; and can only account for it on the principle that 
extremes sometimes harmonize. It is certain that ve wer 
totally unlike £ grater aud disposition, y= I loved har as 
I have loved but few others. I know not how to describe her 
as she was atwixteen years of age, for there were never two 
days or hours in which she appeared the same. Lively, ima- 
ginative, unaffected, and affecticnate, she was one of the most 
versatile and fascinating of nature’s children. She was not 
very beautiful; but the glow of health and exercise imparted 
a brilliancy to her complexion, which charmed away the 
minor faults of furm and feature. There was also an expres-., 
sion of gladness in her soul-beaming eye, and a clear wild 
ring of such heart-felt mirth in the sound of her gay laugh, 
that one might truly have imagined that happiness was the 
very essence of her existence. It was a source of deep re- 
gret to me that almost as soon as“I was capable of appreciat- 
ing her real worth, we were separated by the changing desti- 
nies of life. Still our attachment was faithfully nursed in a 
constant intercourse by letter, which was supported on both 
sides with undiminished ardour for the space of a whole year; 
but it at length shared the fate of all similar youthful cor- 
respondences. The dates of our epistles began to grow 
more “ few and far between,” till in each lengthened interval 
of silence there was something lost of former ease and fami- 
liarity. Our thoughts, and feelings, and pleasures, and pur- 
suits, became strange to other ; and as the common topics 
of discussion between us were divested of their interest, the 
pen by degrees was entirely neglected. ’ 

Thus it was that for several years I knew nothing of Cecilia 
Moreland ayo othing but’that she was married—and according 
the opinion of the world, married well. Her husband was 
said to be rich and handsome; and as beauty and wealth are 
the two things most sought after in the selection of a husband, 
who could presume to suppose that she had not been fortunate 
or happy in her choice? I believed from report that she was 
both happy and fortunate, and rejoiced at hearing it, as I 
would have done in former days. There are moments of de- 
lightful reminiscence, when the happy scenes of childhood 
and the power and witchery of early feeling come home te 


my heart. Indeed our first impressions of love, or ek 


or happiness, or misery, are perhapg never entirely eras 

from our minds; however they may be sometimes carried 
away, and apparently lost in the whirlpool of the wo. 'd, there 
are still lucid intervals of calmness and reflection, when they 


+ 


% 


. are likely to give employment to washer-\omen and getters- 


__in pleasing him... Wer epistte"have at “engi been worn out 
I 


- fee-houses is, in the mercantile phraseology, ‘on the de- 


‘ : “i * 


2 AND THE ARTS. 


aye thrown back upon the memory, and resume their triuu:- 
phant though transitory reign. 

It isnot many months since met with the friend of whom 
I have been speaking. We were passing accidentally through 
the same place, and before I knew of her being there, I heard 
that she was coming to see me. In an instant the image of 
Cecilia Moreland arose in fancy, 

“ As bright to my heart as ’twas first to my eyes.” 

I saw her as she was when I last beheld her. I forgot that 
she was no longer Cecilia Moreland, and knew not that with 
a change of name there was scarcely a trace remaining of her 
former self. I waited her arrival with the utmost impatience. 
Every knock startled me—every sound of approaching foot- 
steps fixed my eyes on the door. It was at length opened, 
and a lady entered, leading by the hand a little boy of three 


“years of age. Isprang forward to meet her, while the ex- 


clamation involuntarily escaped my lips, “Oh, Cecilia, how 
you are altered!” She burst into tears. The answer was) 
eloquent, and needed no explanation. We sat down, and 
spoke of the length of time which had intervened since our 
last meeting; of the changes which had taken place within that 
period, and the different destinies by which each had since been 
followed. I gazed on her face, and sighed as the picture of me- 
mory vanished. I wanted to ask her if she had been happy, 
but could not. I felt that it was a chord which would not bear 
vibration. The question was involved in too many delicate 
associations, which I knew could not be separated in her 
mind. It was evident that her once buoyant spirits had been 
crushed and broken, and her light heart divested of its gay 
and blissful feelings; and I was sure that there must have 
been some deep and undermining cause which had produced 
those effects; something too near home—which worked daily 
and hourly, and could not be cast off. Our brief intercourse 
was both pleasant and painful. We renewed our protesta- 
tions of friendship with sincerity and interest, and once more 
parted to pursue our course in opposite directions. We were 
never to meet again. I spoke afterwards of our. interview, 
and the impression it had left upon my mind, to one who had 
known Cecilia from childhood. 

“ Ah,” replied she, ‘Cecilia has seen her best days. She 
has got a husband who will harass her to death, with his 
teazing andirritating temper. He possesses one of those fault- 
finding dispositions, which can never be suited with any 
thing; and his wife, with all her efforts, can seldom succeed 


by “a continual dropping,” and her hea suffers in conse- 
quence. That is not the only cause either; but every body 
does not know what I know. LEetween ourselves, she never 
loved the man she married. Her heart was given to one whom 
her family thought no match for her, but they have reason 
now to repent their ambition. Of what use is wealth, if 
we must sacrifice peace to obtain it? The one who would 
have been her choice was every way calculated to make her 
happy, but her parents refused their consent to the union, 
and she gave him up. He has wandered away, nobody know: 

where, and she is fast descending to the grave.” " 

Here the narrator ceased her history, and her closing pre- 
diction was but too soon verified. She is gone to her last rest. 
T read an account of her death in a newspaper but a few days 
ago. It was stated that she died of consumption, and the 
world will believe it was so. None, perhaps, will contradict 
it; though there may be a few who will know that it was early 
disappointment which preyed at first upon her spirits, and at 
length produced the hectic flush and wasting weakness, which 
eventually destroyed her. 

There are two portraits drawn in lasting colours on my 
heart and memory: the portraits of the two Cecilias. The 
one representing its young original in all the brilliant hues of 
hope and happiness; the other, after some few years, reflecting 
in her countenance the shades of care and disappointment. 


illuminated and serenaded, are much frequented ; that the : _A CHAPTER ON SLEEP. = * 

accident list is weekly enlarged by ice-cream and cold-water||  « Bressep,” says Sancho Panza, “be the man who first 
cases ; that there is much green water to be seen running invented this same sleep!—it covers one all over like a cloak.” 
through the streets of New-York as well as the Atlantic|) This quaint illustration of Sancho’s is the best eulogy on 
ocean ; that the proprietors of baths divide a handsome per'| « tired nature’s sweet restgrer” ever written. This is the very 
centage; that a shampooing establishment is contemplated, || -eason why we love sleep—that it “ covers us all over like a 
and that the last arrival from Leghorn, via Trieste, brought}! ¢joak”—that it descends upon usilike the ebon pall of night 
out a great many gentlemen flats—and all this notwithstand-!) yon the earth, and shrotids us as completely and impenetra- 
ing the thermometer is a shade lower than “as per our last bly. As night comes on, the eyes grow heavy, the head nods, 
advices.’ But our principal object is to point out the asto-|| jhe weary limbs relax, instinct sends us to our pillow for relief, 


\thing by way of propitiation into the scale. 
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* a 2 ‘HE DOG DAYS, 


We were the other day asked for the origin a this sienif 


cant, though rather familiar and colloquial phrase, and found || 


our researches in Johnson and Webster unsuccessful, although 
every one feels the thing. One should not, however, add an 
idea to the stock already in the possession of the readers of 
the Mirror, by telling them: that the city is gone out of town; 
that fresh limes and lemons are everywhere sought; that the 
pump which gives out the coolest water has the greatest share 
of custom; that the demand for chocolate at the French cof 


line 7? that men whoweigh upwards of two hundred pounds 


up of starched cravats; that the “ wooden gardens,” nightly 


nishing effects these canine days produce upon particular}| ..q by some curious movement a rete of both mind 


temperaments or particular orders of men. : 
We observe by the papers lately received from the South, 


that editorial courtesy is gradually retreating from the win-]| .. jest thi 


and body stops short, and we pass, we know not where or 
5 people may think it the 


how, into we know not what. 
ng in the world to go ) sleep, but the theory is by 


ter standard, and approaching the meridian of Sirius.—||,, means so simple as the practice. By merely closing the 


Even the third person is not inviolably observed, and the}! 06. to shut up all the a 


es from the soul to external things, 


naked pronoun he is superabundant through (in one instance) || 144 build up a barrier between ourselves and the world, we 


a ml of atrabilious epithets and jaundiced accu- 
satio! 

ous,” no doubt consider their opponents as wilfully hostile 
and ill intentioned; but we look at the matter in a very dit 
ferent light, and regard the terms scoundrel, blackguard, 


fool, &c. &c. after the fourth of July as meaning nothing|| ips 1¢ « beyond the reaches of our souls” 
g , 


more than “ warm,” ‘hot,’ “very hot;” and we think that 
a homometer would, if such an instrument were properly 
constructed, yield this result. 

From a course of observation of many years standing we 


The individuals thus involved in “ disputation peril-|| -o<tless mind to share the apathy of the torpid body, : d to 


camot pass, however much we would—to chain down the 


deprive ourselves by means of our own volition of thi very 
volition, and yet know when we lay it aside that in a few 
hours we shall take it up again, perfect as ever—there is some- 
inthis. In some of 
ve fallen in a trance 
assert that 


the thrilling stories told by men who ha) 
and been put in the coffin for dead, the suf 
they were fully sensible of all that passed— 
the sobbing of their friends, yet could not whisp 


have noted that almost all the duels and fatal rencontres have to change their sorrow into joy—that the turning of every 

oceurred at the South somewhere within the summer solstice; || .-rew in the coffin-lid grated on their ears like the knell’ of 
‘ 1 . - 

and if we mistake not, the celebrated M‘Duflie and Cum- | their doom, and that the consciousness and the love of life was 


mings’ fight took place in the autumnal months. Whether 
it is that heat, hy a peculiar process, causes the organ of self 
esteem to enlarge during the sultry season, and brings about 
pari passu, a di inution of that of bonhommie, ora love of the 
species, perhaps it would be hazardous positively to deterinine. 
Or a question may arise, whether the gall vessels infuse into 
the circulating mass then a sizy and acrid quality; but this in- 
quiry, properly belonging to physiological science, we hand it 
over to medical men; our object is to state facts, and although 
we eschew as muchas any, any thing approaching to prosing, 
and especially would we shun it at this season, yet to wha! 
we have already said we think we might venture to express 
our wish that the relations between editors were more fre- 
quently put upon a courteous and gentlemanly footing. 
There are some who are, very properly, even fastidious i9 this 
respect, Sivingfesarnot only his dee, but throwing qrne 
Indeed it would 
seem that self-respect and a desire to receive civil treatment 
would induce every editor to adopt himself a like course; but 
it must be acknowledged that circumstance has so much to 
do with men’s actions, that even here if his customers are un- 
couth and uncivilized, the probability is that they might by a 
twelvemonth’s residence amongst them, spoil a very gentle- 
manly candidate for the honours of the editorial chair. But 
surely these gentlemen should reflect that more distant per- 
sons are not compelled to put up quietly with their barbarous 
slang; and they should or might receive a very excellent les- 
son from the canine tribe, who are always conscious of their 
forlorn and unprotected situation when they get away from 
home ; and an illustration may be taken from a more wild and 
less domestic animal, for nothing is more common than the 
phrase, like “‘a cat in a strange garret,” to signify any person 
away from his tribe, and conscious of a destitution of this in- 
vigorating countenance. -We have for ourselves. formerly 
adopted towlle such persons a non-intercourse attitude, and 
treated ther as infected vessels and persons are by the health 
code. But sorry are we to record that even this has not been 
successful, for in the act of retreating they have thrown out 
such a fusillade of abuse, that we felt ourselves covered like a 
person in the pillory, from head to foot, with all the horrible 


substances, odours, and slang that the language contained, || 
and this because we wished to have nothing further to do with 


‘the fraternity, by which offenders may be marked, and 


BE .. We-mey,-perhaps, properly conclude thiss 
— 3 oe. 4 | 
Dy sing permission to offer an expurgatory regula- 


being known, may be sent to Coventry for the first class of 
offences, and if needs be, some stronger measure may be 
hereafter adopted. 

Let a list be printed of the different editors, to be placed in 
the office of each, Let the relative social characteristic of 
each be placed in the remark columm, and the terms civil or 
uncivil, filching or fair, &c.be affixed opposite, and the list tc 
be omen rst Monday in each month by committee. 


This list, if we mistake not, would effect the desired reforma- 
ion of manners, and thus would society be ameliorated in its 
t is the core of society if editors be not? T. 


strong within, though the power to show it was denied them. 
Phis sounds strangely horrible and unnatural, yet it is not so ; 
very unlike the state of the faculties in ordinary sleep. Like 
the man in a trance, the sleeper is Still sensible to external 
influence. A hearty supper oppresses, and opium stupifies 
him—a touch, a word: shouted in his ear, a glare of light, 
breaks the chain in which mind and body are bound up to- 
gether; he still can feel, but is the slave instead of the master 
of his feelings. : 
The above, and a thousand such rambling thoughts float- 
ed through my mind at a season of all others the most likely = 
to suggest them. We never learn the value of any of the 
familiar, every-day blessings of our lives till we are deprived 
of them. So, at least, 1 found it the other night, when ae i 
clase, oppressive, ster“ heat, the ill-humoured restip 
it produces in all nervous people, and the wZaike music 0 
an army of mosquitus, trreipeting incessantly in my ear, com- 
bined to ‘‘ murder sleep.” It was no use to try to deceive my- _ 
‘sélf into forgetfulness of these miseries asleep in a) a + 
unguarded moment, as it were; so I fi f bedi des- 2 
pair. I seated myself at the chambe low to = ite et 
could not entice some stray zephyr to visit my feverish chee! 
it was one of those nights, sv common at this season, when 
the moon seems to have to force her way through the dark- 
ness, and her light is subdued and broken by the masses of 
clouds through which she is slowly struggling—far moj 
picturesque and poetical in my eyes, at least, than when sl 
pours fourth an universal flood of radiance that leay 
shadow to soften it. Not a breath of air was stirring. 
river was beneath me, unruffled as a mirror—the v 7 
lay lazy and motionless on its waveless surface, and the idle ~ 
sail drooped heavily against the mast. The warm exhalations ~ 
from the heated earth threw a veil of mist over the distant 
hills, whose eternal summits were lost and confounded in the — 
heavy overhanging clouds. There was not a sound, not a 
motion to break the universal repose of nature; no song of ; 
bird, no -hum of insect, no bending of a leaf, no passing- of ‘s 
a breeze—all wasa languid, death-like stillness. I fancied my- 
self in the drowsy world of sleep which poets have dreamed 


——where careless Quiet lies 
Wrapt in eternal silence. " $ 


1 was the only waking being ina hushed and motionless uni- ¥ 
verse. Sieep had fed ivoin my owic eyes ior that night, bute rr . 
never did I feel her power and visible presence so deeply. 


So naturally is the idea of sleep connected with that of death, 
that I will venture to say no person has ever looked long on 
one without turning in thought to the other. I love to do so 
—and in such fancies I fee] no gloomy misanthropy, Tfind no 
cause for desponding sorrow. I love to look on “the enemy of 
all living” as akin tothe gentle power which visits us in mercy 
every night, bringing rest to the weary, and respite to the 
afflicted. Sleep is the sister of death, yet the nurse of life 
and mother of refreshment; so too the destroyer of mankind 
is the giver of rest and the guide to immortality. As 1 have 
stood, ere now, by the side of some cherub early translated 
to heaven, the thought has flitted across my mind—‘ And 
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what though this is death “instead of Bleep, ‘suf this, little 
flower, instead of closing as it was wont, to unfold again with 
the morning sun, has, shut its bud and drooped its tender 
head forever? It is not therefore the less lovely, nor the less 
to be loved. It is calm and smiling as though its eyes were 
to open again to-morrow and laugh to meet it. mother’s wel- 
coming kiss. Here is nothing terrible, nothing revolting, 
“Beauty’s ensign yet 


Is crimsom in its lips and in its cheeks, 
And death’s pale flag is not advanced there, 


And can we not trace the likeness still farther? Why always 
dwell on the dark rather than the bright side of the picture— 
en the present night rather than the coming day—on the pain- 
ful lying down rather than the glorious awakening? When 
shall we feel the full force of the touching language of scrip- 
ture, and, stron faith and triunyphant in bope, learn to 
think of the sill of “those that are fallen asleep ?” 

myself, fanciful, extravagant as I may be called, I firmly be- 
lieve that for this, among other wise and gracious purposes, 
was sleep given unto man: that he might see in its placid 
beauty a»softened copy of the strong torpor of dissolution ; 
that in the grim face of the destroyer he might trace the wel- 
come features of an early friend, and that the weak, waver- 
ing, trembling mortal might, when summoned hence, instead 
of shuddering at the untried world before him, close his eyes 
for the last time as quietly as when on his familiar pillow he 
< laid down to pleasant dreams,” PARVULUS. 


ABSENTEEISM. 

Among the number oi most moving articles that have been 
annually perpetrated in commemoration of the discomforts 
of hot weather, none has yet been written upon that one, 
which, ef all others, is to me the most afflicting—I mean the 
general absence of friends, which, with many minor evils, 
summer after summer inflicts upon us youth whom slenderly 
provided wallets (purses are unknown in these degenerate 
days of bank-notes and shin-paper) or the tyranny and selfish- 
ness of senior partners condemn to all the horrors of stay- 
at-home-ativeness during the forbidden months—horrors ren- 
dered doubly horrible by the fact that the very business, to 

’ attend to which we are forced to stay behind, when every 
creature we can care for is off to the Springs, or the Moun 
tain, or some cool watering place, is itself not less susceptible 
to the dire effects of heat and an attenuated population, than 
our own unfortunate flesh and blood, and rapidly dwindles 
away, Uni a infend of the first week of our involuntaly 
solitude we have not even the poor consolation of having staid 
to any possible purpose, to console us in our loneliness, or 
oceupy the tedious hours that hang so heavily upon our sun- 
homnedgee mosquito-bitten hands. 

My unfortunate destiny has made me the young part- 
ner of an old and money-making lawyer, who thinks of 
nothing, cares for nothing but business and the emoluments 
thereof during eleven months of the year, and on the first 
day of the twelfth, which for my sins is this unlucky moon 
ugust, he invariably absconds with his whole household, 
baggage, scrip and scrippage, and leaves me to the 
7 concoction of narrs, pleas, and demurrers, and to do 
ni ours of the office to our clients in his absence. For a 
wo all goes on as comfortably as man could desire. 
Poly al number of visitors does not sensibly diminish, and 
my time is pleasantly enough employed in thinking over and 

arranging the various matters to be attended to before tle re- 
turn of the principal. By the end of the first week, however, 
a serious change comes “o'er the spirit of my dream;” morn- 
ing calls grow brief ‘‘and far between;” my little arrange- 
ments are completed for the transaction of such business as 
was in progress before the advent of the idle season, and ex- 
perience has long since taught me not to expect any of more 
yecent origin. 

In the meantime the heat comes on, and friends go ofl 
with frightful rapidity ; cold comfort is a great desideratum ; 
the office assumes the character of an oven, and men and 
women become involuntary rivals of Monsieur Chaubert in 
he art of enduring enormously elevated temperatures. Even- 

ey: is sighed for by thousands of unhappy beings, who look 

forward to it as their only refuge from utter annihilation ; and 
the belief in the oriental definition of happiness, to wit, shade 
and tranquillity, finds many supporters. An end is put to 
every ordinary pursuit of enjoyment; theatres are closed, or 
ought to be, for within their walls martyrdom is of easy at- 
tainment. Study is out of the question—the exhausted mind 
retains scarcely sufficient energy to be conscious of its own 
existence and identity, and the:sight of a book, unless it be 
an essay upon ice, is not to be tolerated. Now are our hearts 
literally warmed towards our friends, and our bosoms glow 
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with unwonted fires; yet a cool reception from any body would 
be most welcome ; and comfort (alas, how evanescent!) is to 
be found only in ice-creams and soda-water. 

for myself, I am a man of large acquaintance, but my 
friends are few. I know at least two thirds of the people that 
1 weet in the course of my journeys about town, so far as to 
be under the necessity of manipulating my beaver, when I 
encounter them, and of giving utterance to the expression of 
a civil and exceedingly sincere anxiety touching their own 
healths and those of their wives, children, and connexions 
to the forty-seventh generation; but the circle of my visit- 
ing intimacy is peculiarly limited ; to atone for this, however, 
the few with whom I do consort in my pleasant hours of free- 
dom from legal bustle and anxiety, are dear to me in exact 
proportion to the smalluess of their number, and as a neces- 
sary consequence, an evening is seldox allowed by me to 
pass away uncheered by the society of those precious few 


upon whom I have bestowed all the affection phat 1 baye tol 


give. With one family in particular 1 have been for more 
years than it is necessary to mention, upon terms of the must 
intimate, unceremonious, and delightful intercouse, and tor 
every member of that cherished household I feel the deepest 
and most pure attachment. 1 have learned to seek and to 
expect no pleasure that is not shared with them; and indeed 
so long have I been accustomed to their participation in my 
enjoyments, that unless they are present the very sources of 
enjoyment seem dried up; the fountain will not flow except 
at their bidding. Whatever may -be the fatigue, or vexation, 
or anxiety that 1am couipelled to undergo throughout the 
day, in the pursuit of my heartless, passionless, soul-consum- 
ing profession, when evening comes it is all forgotten, and I 
listen to their music, partake of their amusements, or join 
their converse, with a heart as light and spirits as free from 
care as though the returning sun were not to shine upon the 
repetition of those same fatigues and vexations and anxieties ; 
such is the course of my life until this fatal month of August 
comes tomar my joys; for with July they too depart—and 
their hospitable mansion, the scene of all my pleasures, is de- 
serted till September. 

From the moment of their evasion I fall an unresisting 
prey to the direst of fiends that exists in these unimaginative 
days, ennui, whose character and attributes, though not his 
name, are decidedly English ; my evenings becimes something 
worse than _mere voids, for imagination 5 ig conjuring 
up possible "pleasures, which yet are, alas! not practicable. 
When we burden and teavor We day iy past; PeusitCack my- 
self sadly in my silent and solitary domicile, the habitual dul 
ness of which the pleasant voice of iriendship never comes to 
disturb and-to-enliven-; upon my entrance.1 hastily throw off 
every disposable garment; boots are kicked in one direction, 
coat and waistcoat flung pettishly in another, and with a pro- 
found sigh of mingled regret and satisfaction I resign my body 
to my reading chair, and lf to my destiny. Sometimes, 
with a desperate effort of courage, I take down a book from 
the shelves of my well filled library, but blood heat is un- 
friendly to the acquisition of knowledge; anon, 1 open my 
piano, and elicit from it only the fact that exercise and the keys 
aré unpleasantly warm ; or turn over a portfolio of prints, but 
my languid faculties are proof against their impressions. Then 
fancy, whose activity even the ardours of the dog-days are 
unable to subdue, betakes herself to her habitual vaga- 
ties, and conjures up before me various lovel, scenes of un- 
attainable pleasure, which, with their tormenting contrast 
to the actual state of things, but serve to p e me still 
deeper in the bluest of miseries. My reveries only upon 
cool breezes and flowing streams, and the shade of mighty 
trees, and the ripple of vast waters. I am rambling with my 
regretted friends through narrow and.devious lanes, such as 
are only to be found ‘remote from - carpeted with ver- 
dure, and overshadowed by forest giants, between whose thick 
ioliage no dreaded sunbeam can force its burning way. Fresh 
blackberries, whose jetty lustre has a most inviting air of fri- 
gidity, and gives promise of grateful moisture to the parched 
late, gem the hedges upon either side of us, provoking frequent 
pauses in our aimless course; the balmy airs of heaven sweep 
gently over our glowing but happy faces, bearing health and 
enjoyment on their wings; at times we rest upon some rus: 
tic bridge, to watch the pellucid waters as they glide beneath, 
and envy the white-héaded, sunburned, country urchins, 
whose feet, innocent as yet of Wellingtons and prunella, are 
cooling in the glassy stream. 

In some shady orchard’ there is no doubt a swing, to which, 
when evening hovers near, we all resort, and loud and 
hearty laughter ells the amusement it affords 1 us; in the 
country it is not too hot to laugh. ‘The spacious barn fi 
neatly swept, supplies us with a rustic pall- 


Pos anies of our spirits. ‘easily provides a substitute for the 
violins and clarionets of Benoit and his band ;—in the country 
it is not too hot even to dance ; and there, every thing minis- 
ers to mirth and good humour. Wagons and horses, and 
pleasant places wherein to ride, are not wanting; nor yet 
boats and fishing implements-for those who, in the words of 
honest Izaak, ‘“ will walk uprightly, and fear God, and he 
quiet, and goan angling.” Imagination pictures to me a ma- 
jestic hill, yet easy of ascent, from whose top the pleased eye 
commands an extensive prospect, embracing sea and shore; 
the distant landscape spotted with comfortable looking farm- 
houses, and here and there a mill, or modest spire of some 
quiet country church; turn in this direction, and watch the 
white sails of those lazy barks that seem like citizens just 
escaped from the hot streets and scorching pavements of the 
town, so slow and languid is their motion—and look! here 
coies, but yet afar off, a loaded steamer, ploughing the still 
waters, and heaving her huge bulk along as though inaction 
were a torment—and when darkness spreads her mantle over 
the earth, what joy itis to stroll along with those we love, and 
gaze upon the bright and happy stars as they come twinkling 
forth from their hiding places, where throughout the day they 
have sought shelter from the glare of the fierce sun. 
there ! a flood of soft and silvery radiance just rising from be- 
yond the ocean’s dark horizon, ushers on the queen of night, 
the cold but lovely moon, who comes to cheer the hearts of 
bashful lovers, and to set poet’s brains a madding, and light 
us reasonable people on our way home to supper; for here it 
is not too hot to eat. And when the cheerful meal is ended, 
there is music to beguile the time; guitars and flutes and 
sweet voices, happily are portable—or, if inclination prompt, 
a ramble on the beach in the light of the now high-careering 
moon is pleasant, and still more pleasant the low silvery 
tones of her whose lovely arm is resting within mine, and 
whose words are so full of kindness and confidence and hap- 
piness. Our talk is of by-gone years—of childhood’s sinless 
pleasures, and remembrances of friends who once shared those 
pleasures with us, and whose hearts are now cold in death— 
but they are not forgotten; and we feel that such discourse 
is indeed ‘pleasant but mournful to the soul.” Our moon- 
light walk is prolonged deep into the night, and when at 
length the wearied frame, and the heart and head exhausted 
even by much enjoyment, demand repose, hands are 
tionately clasped, and gentle voices breathe the kindly “ 


night, good night,” in tones that tell how pure that enj 
Ment Nas Dee fous; died promise fs (ene wal ON Vie dieryOve 


and I awake from my reverie to find myself alone—the hapless 
occupant of a dreary solitude, from which there is no escape ; 
ah me! how desolate it is—I grow weary of the world and 
of myself—and I could moralize upon the vanity of earthly 
pleasures, but it is far too warm for wisdom, or for sleep. I. 
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Health of the city—The bills of mortality, which a few 
weeks since were swelled out to a fearful amount, have re- 
sumed their wonted limits, and the public fears for the ill 
consequences of excessive heat have already begun to subside. 
The city has never enjoyed a greater share of general health 
than during the present summer. Particular families have, 
indeed, suffered from the visitation of diseases incident to the 
season, but the cases have all been of a purely sporadic cha- 
racter, This fortunate exemption, while it is a source of sin- 
cere congratulation, should not lull us into a fatal security, or 
induce careless habits. The fallis rapidly approaching, when 
the great heat of noon-day isisucceeded by the damp chill of 
evening, and the body, predisposed by the previous relaxation 
of the summer months, is pecul rly liable to be excited into 
diseased action. Peculiar attention to clothing and diet is 
now imperiously required. Green fruits—the foolish repre- 


sentations of some newspapel 
withstanding—should bevteligiously forbidden to all classes, 
nore especially to children ; in short, moderation in every en- 
joyment should be observed by those who wish to ward off 
the attacks of sickness and the visits of physicians, 


Colonel Marinus Willet.—This veteran officer of the revo- 
lution died on Sunday, the twenty-third instant, in the ninety- 
first year of his age. On Tuesday his remains were deposited 
in their final resting-place, with civil and military honours, 
tended by a vast concourse of citizens, with numerous friends 
and relatives, who better knew the worth, and of course more 
deeply felt the deprivation which all lamented. 
ter of the deceased needs not the feeble eulogy of our pen. 
His biography is inseparably interwoven with the history of 
our country’s glory. 
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RULER OF THIS AWFUL HOUR! 


re 


As sung by Mr. Horn in the Grand Romantic and Fairy Opera of Oberon, performed at the Park Thanks New- York, composed by Carl Maria Von Weber. 
‘ ([Wever before oe America. j 


Preghiera. 


Adagio. 
Re 


Pam PR 


Ru-ler of this awful hour! 


Ruler of this awful hour! Spare, O spare, 


yon ten - der ~ flower! 


(g ' 
strike, O let thy thun-der fall on me, on me, 


Ld 
the wretched causeof all! on me on 


ler 


~ten - der flower! Ru - of this aw - ful hour! 


Spare, 


me, the wretch - ed 


cause of 


ani J > 
S svare, yon ten - der flower, spave, Ospare, yon ten - 


Miscellany. 

SENSIBILITY OF GENIUS.—There are several instances on 
record—says the Onondaga Register—where unmerited and 
unjust criticism—an insensibility to the first efforts of genius, 
or a total disregard and wanton contempt of some of the holi- 
est feelings of our natures, have caused the premature death 
of the individuals attacked. Not to mention Lycambes, the 
Greek, who died in consequence of the torrent of sarcasm 
poured upon him from the of the satirist, Archilocus, we 
have two instances in our own times, of a similar result. A 
few years since, Mr. John Edwin, the comedian, while per- 


forming at Dublin, was attacked with the greatest causticity 


by an anonymous writer. he effect on the player was fatal 
—he never recovered from the shock his spirits had received— 


he continued to droop like a wounded man, until he sunk to} 


his grave. The cause of his death is mentioned on the marble 
that covers his remains. The celebrated poet, Keates, the 
author of Endymion, and some of the sweetest poetry in the 
English language, furnishes another example. When “ En- 
eee was published, it was reviewed in the London 
Q larterly with much the same feeling of malignant rejoicing 
which actuates the savage when enjoying the torment of the 
victim at the stake. The article was most vindictive, and poor 
Keates was, as every one knows who has read that work, toma- 
hawked and sealped. The poct’s sensitive feelings could not 
surmount the ungenerous assault} his health failed him, he 


[acsitea to know what inscription should be placed on his tomb, 


he replied—‘“ None but this: Here lies one whose name was 
writ in water.’ Had not the indomitable pride of Byron 
come to his aid, the attack of the Edinburgh Review on bis 
first effort v have extinguished him forever. Fortunately 
his obstina as equal to their audacity, and his “‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers” turned the tables at once in his 
favour. 


A STATESMAN’S D —The first duty of a statesman is 
to build up the m energy of the people. This is his 
first interest ; and he who weakens it inflicts an injury which 
no talent can repair; nor should any splendour of services, 
or any momentary success, avert from him the aay 
oe he has earned. Let public men learn to think more 
reverently of their function. Let them feel that they are 
touching more vital interests than property. Let them fear 
nothing so much as to sap the moral convictions of a people, 
by unrighteous legislation or a selfish policy. Let them cul- 
tivate in themselves the spirit of religion and virtue, as the 
first requisite to public station. Let no apparent advantage 
to the community, any more than to themselves, seduce them 
to the infraction of any moral law. Let them put faith in 
virtue as the strength of nations. Let them ot be dishearten- 
ed by temporary ill success in upright exertion. Let them 
remember that while they and their contemporaries live but 
for a day, the state is to live for ages, and that time, the uner- 


_ went to Italy ; and when at Rome, on his death- bed, his friend 
& 


ring “arbiter, will vindicate the wisdom, as well as the mag- 


ood 


nanimity of the public man, who, confi 
truth, justice, and philanthropy, assert: 
pbuilly follows their monitions, amidst 
Sep “ 7 


water, form a diciiiea feature in. 3 scen 
Thirty or wa of then are frequently seen wall 


a jar on her head, and anoeher on the palm of her hand. yi 
the see of preserving their balance i in this ode of car- 


of ea which we scans see ‘exec in 
polished cities. Their erect attitude, simple dr 


figures, increased in apparent height by the: pitehers on theiy 


heads give them, ata distance, a very classical appearance; but 
if you approach the Naiads, you find them pale, dingy, and 
emaciated. This opportunity, however, very seldom occurs; 
for whenever a turn in the river, or any accidental circum- 
stance, brings you suddenly upon them, they muffle up their 
faces in their dress, and retreat as hastily as possible. 
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View of a section of Ann and Nassau streets—taten trom the south corner. 


= a ee. “ Drawn by Davis and engraved by Anderson, expressly for this Mork, & 
f Tre irate represents, in a bold and accurate sketch, a portion of this city, which, though one of the most ancient, will scarcely be recognised by those who have not visited it for 
evena ‘w months past. A nest of rookeries which were very offensive to the gpm place to several lofty and commodious edifices, occupying a site which, comparatively neglected A 
before, I has now become the resort of busy throngs, and hougly presenta anid d and lively scene, To the left of the picture on Ann-street are seen the Franklin buildings, recently erected 


SSIS. James Conner and Charles Starr, and occupied’as offices, stores, &c. .On the comer of this range is the office of the “ New-York Mirror,” a circumstance which, while it has 
uenced. us in our selection of a subject for the present @ngraving, will, werhope, not fail to be useful in designating our location to our distant friends. To the right is Nassau- 4 
ely relieved by the spacious building of the ‘‘ American Bible Society.” T’o this succeeds p vacant * 

J intended to be a to the use of scientific, literary, and commercial institutions, called ‘| Clinton 


street. éxt to the Franklin suildings are three dwelling-houses of sane 8 


; part of ne church-yard and prayer. 00m.0 rick Meeting re of which rises aloft above the hall last named. The back ground is occtipied by 
) ee r. sect Of t] ark, and d : orporation—the Jail. The execution of the whole design reflec 
¥ - ’ rf =~ hegee- ee x p 
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fr as good-nature active, and as plain dressing a Mrs.|/one side to the abba at a country tea- yor playing a hun- 
Evans at forty-five as she was at nineteen, and, in a different||dred innocent tricks to occasion at once a grave blunder, and i Le 
way, almost as good looking ; a merry laugh. ic 
u children—six “boys,” "as farmer Evans promiscu-|| Old Tabitha Goodwin for instance; who being rather pur- Se 
s them, whose ages vary from eight to eight and blind, was jealous of being suspected of seeing less clearly 
-and three girl two grown up, and one not yet seven, ||than her neighbours, and had defied even the Evans’s to puz- 
gest of the fa , are just what might be éxpected||zle her discernment--seeking in vain on Fanny’s hand the _ 
from parents so simple ‘and so good. The young men, intel-||cut finger which she had dressed on Jane’s, ascribed the in- 4 
ligent and. well conducted; the boys, docile and promising ;j|credible cure to the merits of her own incomparable salve, 
and the little girl as pretty a curly-headed, rosy- -cheeked pop-|/and could hardly be undeceived, even by the pulling off: 
pet as ever was the pet and plaything of a large family. It||Jane’s glove, and the exhibition of the lacerated digital se 
is, however, with the eldest daughters that we have to do, round by her own bandage. 
Jane and Fanny Evans were as much alike as hath often|}. Young George Bailey too, the greatest beaw/in the 
befallen any two sisters not born at one time—for in the mat-||having betted at a Christmas party that he would d 
ter of twi. ildfen there has h a series of puzzles ever since||every pretty 
the days of the Dromios. Nearly of an. age, (I believe that||had overhea: 
at this moment both are turned of nineteen, and neither have||ter’s place, and persuading fer to join her own unconscious 
reached twenty) exactly of a stature, (so high that Frederick || partner ; so that George danced twice With Fanny and not at - 
would have coveted them for wives for his egiment)—|{all with Jane. _ A flattering p of malice, which proved; as 
with hazel eyes, large mouths, full lips; white teeth, brown||the young gentleman (a ru: een of the first water) 
hair, ¢ iealthy complexions, and that sort of nose which|/was pleased to assert, that 
is neith recian nor Roman, nor aquiline, nor le petit nez||with her partner. How 
ixture of both, every thing goes right in his rétroussé that some persons prefe them all; but a nose||mankind! If she had lik 
s crops are the best in the parish; his hay is|/ which, moderately prominent, and sufficiently well shaped, is|}the trick for the mines of 
cattle never die his servants neyer thieve;|| yet, as far as T know, anonymous, although it be perhaps as|} In short, from their school. 
“non 


THE TWO SISTERS. 


By MISS MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
- square farm-house, saiing at the corner 


lane crosses the brook, or the brook crosses 


ture | of ‘the place, does, it must be confessed, look 
sh, and where the aforesaid brook winds away by 
of another lane, until it spreads into a river-like dig- 
eanders' through the sunny plain of Hartley com- 
finally | disappears amidst the green recesses of Pinge 
that pretty square farm-house, half hidden by the tall 


| orchard behind, and the extensive barn-yards and 
i ‘80 completely occupies one of the angles formed 
‘of the lane and the stream—that pretty farm- 
s one of the happiest and most prosperous fami- 
igh, the large and thriving family of farmer 


kill or good fortune, or as is most probable, 


ill.» He buys ‘cheap, and sells dena re and as well looking a feature as is to be seen on an|/for Fanny’s bad work, 
:bout. him like a snow-ball ; and yet, in spite|] English face. spelling, down to this the me 0 ie] 
woking and intolerable prosperity, every body|| Altogether, they were a pair of tall and comely aiden been no end to the sontheien palo by this remarkable 
ume Eyans. He is so hospitable, so good natured,||and being constantly attired in garments of the same colour||instance of family likeness. pe 
ca ale homely! There, after all, lies the charm.||and fashion, looked at all times so much alike, that no stranger|| And yet nature, who sets some nate of individuality upon & : 
ae only not spoilt the man, but they have not|/ever dreamed of knowing them apart; and even their ac-|leven her meanest productions, making some unnoted diffe- ~ + 
quaintances were rather accustomed to think and speak of|/rence between the lambs from one ewe, the robins bred in one 

them generally as ‘‘ the Evans’s” than as the separate indivi- nest, vine flowers growing on one stalk, and the leaves hang- , 
duals, Jane and Fanny. Even those who did pretend to dis-|/ing fous one tree, had not left these young maidens without . © * 
tinguish the one from the other, were not exempt from mis-|/one great and permanent distinction—a natura 
takes, which the sisters, Fanny especially, who delighted in ||dissimilarity of temper. Equally industrious, af 
the fun so oduced by the unusual resemblance, were||happy, and kind; each was kind, happy, affectiona e, an ins 
apt to-favor changing places in a walk, or, slipping from Idustrious in a different way. Jane was grave ; Fanny was. 


fe is just the same in look, and word, and way, 
t thirty years ago, when he and his wife, with two 
sorry horses, one cow, and three pigs, began the world at 
Dean-gate, a little bargain of twenty acres, two miles off; ay, 
? nd his wife is the same woman! the same frugal, tidy, indus- 

é trious, good-natured Mrs. Evans, so noted for her activity of 
Pa eongus and limb, her good looks, and her plain dressing; as 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY 


gay. If you heard a laugh or song, 
stile, when her sister opened the gate, was Fanny ; she who 
chased the pigs from the garden as merrily as 
running a race, so that the very pigs did not mind her, was 
Panny. : 
On the other hand, she that so carefully was making, with 
its own ravelled threads, an invisible darn in her mother’s 
handkerchief, and hearing her little sister read the while; she 
that so patiently was feeding, one by one, two broods of young 


turkies; she that so pensively was watering her own bed of! 


delicate and somewhat rare plants; the pale stars of the Al- 
pine pink, or the alabaster blossoms of the white evening 
primrose, whose modest flowers, dying off into a blush, re- 
sembled her own character, was Jane. 

Some of the gossips of Aberleigh used to assert, that Jane’s 
sighing over the flowers, as well as the early steadiness of her 
character, arose from an engagement to my lord’s head gar- 


mt 


; : tee eh 2 
dener, an intelligent, sedate, and sober young Scotchman.,OFf 


it is, that the prettiest and 


this I know nothing. Certain 
to be found in Jane’s little flower 


newest plants were always tq 
border; and if Mr. Archit 
‘0 look after them, I do no 
anybody’s. . : 

In the meantime, a visitor of a different description arrived 
at the farm. A cousin of Mrs. Evans’s had been as success- 
ful in trade as her husband had been in agriculture, and he 
had now sent his only son to become acquainted with his re- 
lations, and to spend some weeks in their family. 

Charles Foster was a fine young man, whose father was 
neither more nor less than a rich linen-draper ina great town ; 
but whose manners, education, mind, and character, might 
have done honour to a far higher station. He was, ina word, 
one of nature’s gentlemen; and in nothing did he more tho- 
roughly show his own taste and good breeding, than by en- 
tering entirely into the homely ways and old-fashioned habits 
of his country cousins. He was delighted with the simplicity, 


* 
i. 


frugality, and industry, which blended well with the sterling 
goodness and genuine abundance of the great English farm- 
house. The young women especially pleased him much. 


They formed a strong contrast with any thing that he had 
met with before. No finery! no coquetry!:no French! no 


- piano! It is impossible to describe the sensation of relief 


comfort wilh which Charles Foster, sick of musical 
es, ascertained that the whole dwelling did not contain a 


wa . 3 every Swaday at church, to excruciate the ears of 
the whole congregation. He liked both sisters. Jane’s soft- 
ness and considerateness engaged his full esteem; but Fan- 
ny’s innocent playfulness suited best with his own high 
spirits and animated conversation. He had known them 


* 


apart from the first; and indeed he denied that the likeness 


was at all puzzling, or more than is usual between sisters, and 


she was avowedly merrier. In doors and out, he was con- 
stantly at her side; and before he had been a month in the 
house, all its inmates had given Charles Foster, as a lover, to 
is,young cousin ; and she, when rallied on the subject cried 
nd pshaw! and wondered how people could talk such 
mse, and liked to have such nonsense talked to her bet- 
any thing in the world. 


were in this state, when one night Jane appeared 
aver and more thoughtful than usual, and far, far, sad- 
der. She sighed deeply; and Fanny, for the two sisters 
shared the same little room, inquired tenderly, ‘* What ailed 
her?’ The inquiry seemed to make Jane worse. She buirst 
into tears, whilst Fanny hung over her, and soothed her. At 
length she roused, herse | strong effort; and turning 
away from her affectionat ter, said in a low tone: “J 
have had a great vexation ht, Fanny; Charles Foster 

has asked me to marry him.” 


t Fanny, trembling, unwilling even to trust her own 
senses against the evidence of her heart; ‘ Charles Foster ?” 
“Yes, our cousin, Charles Foster.” 
* And you have accepted him?” inquired Fanny in a hoarse 
voice. . 
“Oh no! no! Do you think I have forgotten poor Archi- 
d? Besides Jam not the person whom he ought to have 
“es: ed to marry him; false and heartless as he is. I would not 
ey be his wife; cruel, unfecling, unmanly as his conduct has 
been! No! not if he could make me queen of England!” 
“You refused him then 
“No, my father met us suddenly, just as I was recovering 
from the surprise and indignation that at first struck me 


be sure it was Fanny ; | 
she who smiled, for certain was Fanny; she who jumped the}|ce 


cunere, excep: thle irassoon, on f~ Theory tie 


secretly thought Fanny as much prettier than her sister as 


les Foster! Did you say Charles Foster?’ asked |} 


dumb. But 1 shail refuse iu most certainly—the false, de-| 


itful, ungrateful, villain?” 


“They will both be disappointed, and both angry—but not 
at my refusal. Oh, how they will despise him!” added Jane ; 
and poor Fanny, m by her sister’s sympathy, and touched 
by an indignation most unusual in that mild and gentle girl, 
could no longer command her feelings, but flung herself on 
the bed in that agony of passion and grief, which the first 
great sorrow seldoni fails to excite in a young heart. 

After a while she resumed the conversation. ‘‘We must 
not blame him too severely Jane. Perhaps ‘my vanity made 
me think his attentions meant more than they really did, and 
you had all taken up the notion. But you must not speak of 
him so unkindly. He has done nothing but what is natural. 
You are so much wiser, and better than Iam, my own dear 
Jane! He laughed and talked with me; but he felt your 
goodness—snd -he was right. I was never worthy of him, 
nd you are ; and if it were not for Archibald, I should rejoice 
from the bottom of my heart,” continued Fanny, sobbing, 
“if you would accept”—but unable to finish her generous 
wish, she burst into a fresh flow of ; and the sisters, mu- 
tually and strongly affected, wept i other’s arms, and 
were comforted. 

That night Fanny cried herself to sleep; but such sleep is 
of short duration. Before dawn she was up, and pacing, with 


(oh, how often had she th 
tried to draw hers una ow 
addressed her in the so 

my own sweet Fanny! have you thought of what I said to 
you last night?” 

“To me?” replied Fanny with bitterness. 

“ Ay, to be sure, to your own dear self! Do you not re- 
member the question I asked you, when your good father, fo 
the first time unwelcome, joined us so suddenly that you had 
no time tosay, yes? And will you not say yes now ?” A 

“Mr. Foster !” replied Fanny, with some spirit, “ you a 
under a mistake here. It was to Jane that you made a pro- 
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“ My dear father! He will be disappointed. So will my|} 
if she were||mother.” 


THE DRAMA. 
Se 


THE PARK THEATRE. 
ROBIN DES BOIS. _ 

Wesen’s opera of Der Freischutz being announced in the 
affiche of the French company for Friday the twenty-seventh 
instant, we found ourselves present. A 

The inhabitants of La terre de la beauté et de la gloire, 
as: Frenchmen term their native land, (and far be it from us 
to question the justice of their title,) have an original and 
highly amusing way of thinking on most subjects. No un- 
dertaking which arises in other countries, however grand the 
conception and happy the execution of it may be, is thought 
by a true bred son of Gallia to be perfect, until it has been 
revised and altered by a native Parisian, and received the 
stamp of public approbation in the metropolisof France. The 
drama is a striking proof of the ae observation. 
Shakspeare, when represented te a Hrench audience in’ 
own tongue, not only has his blank verse turned into rhyme, 
but suffers mutilation to a vast extent, before he can please 
“la grande nation ;” nay, so fond are they in Paris of their 
own particular arrangements, that no drama receives more 
applause than the one which presents to them Henry the fifth 
of England and the Lord Rochester as boon companions! It 
is considered a matter of no importance; that one lived some 
centuries before the other; they are both agreeable personages, 
and a fig for dates. The opera called Robin des Bois is an- 
other instance of extraordinary caprice. are 

At the time Der Freischutz appeared in England with great 
éclat, (for its previous. existence in Germany was unnoticed 
by all but Germans, ) Sir Walter Scott’s novels happened to 
be the rage in Paris. Plaid dresses were the only dressesio 
the ladies, and every thing must be Scotch to meet vith a ‘ 
probation. Der Freischutz, with its train of foresters and hor- 4 
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rors, was very vulgarly German; and Monsieur Rosbif had 
adhered vulgarly but strictly to the text, in bringing out the 
opera in London.* Under these circumstances what could’be 
done? Pe 

The idea of introducing a German fiend into good s 


- 


te || the time when Scotch bogles were all the go, was i = re 


preposterous ; accordingly they dragged Zamiel ‘far from his 


posal yesterday evening; and. you are taking me for her at 
this moment.” 


“M 


H 
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“yuen le mistook, Jatie Iur me, last night y and he is no 
deceiver !? thought Fanny to herself, as with smiles beaming 
brightly through her tears, she turned round at his reiterated 
prayers, and yielded the hard he sought to his pressure. ‘‘He 
mistook her for me! He, that defied us to perplex hii 

And so it was: an unconscious and unobserved chang 
place, as either sister resumed her station beside i SY, 
who had s¢ampered away after a glow worm, added to the 
deepening twilight, and the lovers’ natural embarrassment, 
had produced the confusion which gave poor Fanny a night’s 
misery, to be compensated by a lifetime of happiness. Jane 
was almost as glad to lose a lover as her sister was to regain 
one; Charles is gone home to his father’s to make prepara- 
tions for his bride; Archibald has taken a great nursery gar- 
den, and there is some talk in Aberleigh that the two sisters 
will be married on the same day. % 
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MY CHILDHOOD’S HOME, 
BY MP) NORTON. 


I have tasted each varied pleasure, 
And drunk of the cup of delight ; 
I have danced to the gayest measure 
In the halls of dazzling light ; ee 
I have dwelt in a blaze of splendour, r 
And stood in the courts of kings ; 
I have snatched at each toy that could render 
More rapid the flight of time’s wings, 
But vainly Pye sough¢ for joy or peace, 
In that life of ght and shade ; Nee 
And I tur with a sigh to my own dear home-— 
2 The home where my childhood played. 


When jewels are sparkling round me, 
And dazzling with their rays, 
I weep for the ties that bound me 
In life’s first early days. 
I sigh for ene of the sunny hours, 
Ere day was turned to night; 
For-one of my nosegays of fresh wild flowers, 
Instead of my jewels bright. 
I weep when I gaze on the scentless buds 
» Which never can bloom or fad 


spots in Europe congenial to such a gentle 


devil, and strippin 
A aone, they Meed hia 


native fields,” the Hartz mountains or the Black forest, the only 
ce German 


“4 


is SBeentlc i - 
hac tr a kilt with nO eB as, 
to his btter dismay and consternation, and in opposition to all” 
sense of decency. There wanted but one addition to this, 
Zamiel’s appearance Should have been marked by the bag- 
pipe instead of the trombone, and then the arrangement 
would have been beyond all criticism. we oP Uy 
The following are the dramatis persone of Robin des Bois ; AN 


Robin des Bois le Chasseur noir, alias Zamiel; Tony sarde 
Chasse, alias ‘nh Richard garde Chasse, alias Caps 
Reynold Forrestier de Lord Wentworth, alias Bernard, ead 
ranger; Dick Payson, alias Kilian; Anna Fille dé Reynold, 
alias Linda; Nancy, cousine d’Anna, alias Rose. ~ . 
From the above it will be perceived that the foresters ; 
original piece under the head ranger, are converted in this opera. 
into under game-keepers, of whom the chief is head keeper in _ 
the employ of a Lord Wentworth. Now Scotland certainly has 
given birth to as many pleasing monsters as the fancy of both 
English and Scotch bards unitedly have been able t a 
but beginning with Shakspeare, and his broom-mounted hags, 
and ending with Sir Walter Scott, these unearthly persons 
have consisted merely of warlocks, bogles, brownies, kelpies, 
and ‘‘the good people,” totally dissimilar in nature to the 
dreadful Zamiel, the powerful Faustus, and those creations 
which are solely German; in short, the very air of Scotland 
is by association hostile to such demons; and the musie of 
Scotland, and Scotch habits are not favourable to their mi- 
grating from Germany to the land of cakes. In this instance _ 
\the mania-for making every thing Scotch has contributed to 
ruin Weber's opera. One of the most sare in the - 
piece is the union of the music with the plot. e scene is 
laid in Germany, and the ‘music is strictly national, even to 
their waltz. _ How ridiculous, then, must it appear to give that wee 
dance as the national dance of Scotland—and yet soit is given; 
in short, the bad taste of the affair is perceptible, and we shall ~ 
add no more to prove it, but proceed to the music. The over- 
ture was well played: an addition was made to the orchestra 
of two horns and a clarionet, the latter to supply the place of 


* 
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* When Weber was engaged in England to compose the 


And I turn with a sigh to those g fields— 
The home where my childhood 
2 4 
Pi agt hy is 
in gO 


Oberon, he witnessed the performance of Der Freischutz at Dr Es RY 
lane theatre, and expressed himself highly delighted atthe manner in 
which it was got up, and refused to alter it in any one particular. If 
‘is needless to add, that it differs in every resnect from the French: 


“ 


\ 
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the compositions of Weber and Rosini; we allude to the 
hautboy. As regards the various morceaux which follow, we 
are compelled in truth to state, that from beginning to end 
the sentiment of the author was mistaken both by band and 
vocalists, the time being always immoderately fast; in the 
great tenor song this was’peculiarly perceptible, but still it is 
but justice to add, that in Paris the same fault exists. 
| ' In the performance of this song in Germany and England, 
Zamiel is introduced, prowling round Adolph, and disappears 
on the latter’s appeal to heaven. Weber has written the music 
expressly with that view, and he superintended minutely, and 
fixed the places where the demon should make his entrée and 
exit. The French abolish this appearance of Zamiel, and 
consequently ruin the effect of the song. In Hamlet they will 
| not permit the ghost to appear; but if this be susceptible of 
argument as regards ‘Shakspeare, the precedent has no force 
| in the case of Der Freischutz. Of the incantation scene 
se Aiea, Smylain. The music written by Weber to 
certain business on the stage, must be lost if that business be 
removed ; but this:is done remorselessly ; they cast no bullets, 
\ they chant no incantation, but hurry through the scene with 
a chorus of devils, by which means the music is: converted 
into an unmeaning jargon of sounds. Be it known to the 
very few who are ignorant of the fact, that every word and 
action in that scene, whether the fixing of the skulls, the in- 
cantation chant, the melting of the lead, or the appearance of 
Zamiel, is progressively marked by music, which can never 
f be equalled, as applied to the subject—but removed from that 
subject, is absolute chaos. This violation of the author is 
kept up to the end of the opera. The beautiful chorus in 
conclusion is omitted ; likewise they omit the unrivalled quin- 
tette, in five sharps; and the hunter’s chorus is introduced a 
second time as a finale. 

For the neat execution of French opera, by the combined 
talents of the troupe and the excellence of their band, we have 
the highest respect. Where the sentiments or the characters 
are strictly French, as in Le Macon and La Fiancée, by Auber, 
their exertions call for, and have our warmest admiration. 
We even go further, La Gazza ladra of Rossini was executed 

: Pelee fidelity to the text, if not brilliancy; and the overture 
f better than we ever heard it in America. In conelusion, sh 
they even destroy by carelessness or want of talent th 


pieces which we have praised, we could only return a verdict 


. P Bi. eee when we witness Weber prostrate, shorn o 
ane SE; é Sauwson, and esuijleted by more than Philis- 
ae tine cruelty, we charge them with murder under trust, and 
hold it to be our duty to lift up our voices and protest against 
the same. IL FANATICO AND Co. 


; 


THE FINE ARTs. 


THOUGH THE NIGHT STAR BE HIGH. 


‘ . Tue mology given on the last page, is sure to please every 
: of rea From want of room we have been obliged to 
, the andante movementito whivh these words belong : 


Oh Araby! dear Araby! 
My own, my native land ! 
Methought Tcross’d the dark blue sea, 
And trod again thy strand. 
And there I saw my father’s tent 
Beneath thejtall date-trees, 
And the sound of lute and merriment 
Came sweetly on the breeze. 
And thus to the lightly touch’d guitar 
. ve I heard a maiden tell 
7 , Of one who fled from a proud Serdar, 
’ With the youth she loved so well: 
Al, al, al, al, al, al, &c, 


Fatima, the confidential slave of Reiza, a lively soubrette, 

of course following the example of her mistress, falls in love 

y: with Sherasmin, the faithful squire of Sir Huon of Bourdeaux, 
and she accompanies her mistress in her elopement from the 

* . court with that knight. This beautiful song is addressed by 
~ Patima to Sherasmin: it is full of fire, and, as originally sung 
in London by 8. Vestuis, elicited the greatest applause, 
anda nightly encor ’ Mrs. Sharpe acted Fatima at the Park 
theatre, and executed the music with that good intonation and 

_ propriety which marks her as a most useful personage in opera, 
and this song lies well within the compass of her voice. On 
this composition Mr. Alexander Lee, with other industrious 
musical insects of the present day, has founded a species of 
ballad which generally pleases the multitude. The song, 

‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense,” and a score of others, may be 
traced to this source; not that they are actual plagiarisms, 
but originality of idea is not among their attributes. We have 
now nearly redeemed our pledge to the worthy editor of the 
Mirror, having arrived at the last but one of our selec- 
tions from Oberon, and we are almost tempted to hope that 


an instrument but little known in America, yet essential to 
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such as may incline our readers to become more famili 
his works. es ' 
te 
THE PAINTINGS AT THE ARCADE BATHS. 
It is always difficult to give a correct opinion of paintings 
brought out to this country for sale, claiming to be the best 
productions of the old masters. It is a fact well understood 


that these are held in Europe at such prices as could never be 


the market ; and every great picture of this kind is registered, 
and well known. Such a thing as a Raphael or Corregio 
could scarcely by any possibility find its way hither, except 
ordered; yet it is but fair to say, on the other hand, that 
several of the old masters were very prolific, many of them 
very unequal; and there isa probability that some of them may 
have painted twice on one subject. All this givesa chance to 
the collector for occasionally procuring a fine picture. There 
is a Guido or two, set at a hygh valuation, and a Rubens 
claimed for this collection ; ana references in support of thi 
truth are made to undoubted judges of pictures. Tha’ 

are several choice articles in the catalogue we have ha 
ficient evidence from cea inspection, and we would have 
every one of the dilettanti visit the room, and judge for him- 
self. They could not better dispose of a leisure hour. 


PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 

Mr. L. D. Chapin, Broadway, has published a lithographic 
half length likeness of his present Britannic majesty, William 
the fourth. It is a spirited engraving, and the style of the 
drawing is highly creditable to the talents of Mr. S. H. Gim- 
ber, the designer. » i 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


less messages, —Shaks, 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 
Sometimes from her eyes! did receive fair spee: 
There isa feeling of the he 
A thought within the bosom’s swell, 
Which woman’s eyes alone impart— 
Which woman’s blush alone can tell! 
Man may be cold in love’s disguise, 
2 And feel not half the flame he speaks ; 
But woman’s love is in her eyes— 
It glows upon her burning cheeks! 
‘Deare OF THE CKLEBRATED HERBAUT, OF PARIS.—The table talk of 
he Faubourg St. Germain is at present divided between the bombard- 
mentof Algiers and the death o baut. This mighty autocrat of the 
mpire of the milliners is no more | Adlishmens.in Paris is said 
ave been already purchased by ar’Engtish compasy; but the in- 
spiration of Merbaut's genins wil) be wanes maintain and extend 
its triumph in the female world of fas . From Paris to Persia 
every prevailing mode during the last ten years has been derived from 
his invention; the sanctuary of Mahmouds’ harem sought its costumes 
from his temple of the graces; and it is well known that all the lead- 
ing milliners of London have long entertained a course of telegraphic 
despatch with this mighty magician—the Sir Walter Scott of the world 
of satin and tiffany. 

Herbaut was originally a hair-dresser to the empress Josephine. On 
the second marriage of the emperor, he resigned his post at court to 
the celebrated Plaisir, and opened a splendid Magazine de Modes. 
Among the domestic arrangements of the mansion was a chamber 
distinguished as Herbaut’s study, and fitted up with pieces of silk, 
gauze, and ribbon, with flowers and feathers, and every variety of 
trumpery destined to female adornment. The imaginative artist, who 
slept in an adjoining room; always kept a lamp burning, that when 

| his dreams were visited with happy inventions and graceful ideas, he 
might rush into his boudoir and give to these 

** Airy nothings, 
A silken habitation anda name ¥? 

Nothing would induce the despot of shreds and patches to admit of 
any interruption to his studies; no exceptions were made in favour of 
rank ; and whenever Madame la Marechale, or Madame la Duchesse 
presumed to solicit the honour of an audience at an undue hour, the 
negative was very positive, “ You cannot be admitted. Monsieur Her- 
baut is at his studies.” 

Love.—Every poet that ever had an existence has written of it— 
every minstrel has sung of it—and every maid has dreamed of it; but we 
much doubt (we must own, however, that our own actual knowledge 
jon this point is very superficial) whether all that has been written, 
sung, and dreamed, comprises more than is compressed into the fol- 
lowing stanzas: . ‘ 

*©Q, love! cadet 
ty Love?’s like a NESS § 
“a It wunna let a pur bodie 
Gang about his bizziness.?* 

A BRIEF, BUT COMPREHENSIVA PRAYER.—There iS agremarkable 
coupletamongst the Greek fragments found in Plato, mnie seems 
almost christian in its turn of thought. That thought was never ex- 
pressed with more brevity or energy than thus: 


© Ask?d and unask?d, thy blessings give, O Lord ! 
The evil that we pray for from us ward !”? 


ANECDOTE OF DANIEL WEBST!:R.—During one of the college vacations 
he and his brother returned to their father’s, in Salisbury, Thinking 
he had a right to some return for the money he had expended on their 
education, the father put scythes into their hands and ordered them 
to mow. Daniel made a few sweeps and then resting his scythe, 
wiped the sweat) hisbrow. His fathersaid, ‘ What’s the.matter, 
Dan?” ‘ My ar dont hang right, sir,” he answered. “His father 
fixed it and went to work again, but with no better success. 
Something was the matter with his scythe—and then it was again 
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obtained on this side the water, or justify running the risk of 


ng before it wanted fixing aguin, and the 


|| father said ina pet, “ Well, hang it tosuit yourself.” Daniel, with great 


composure, hung it on the next tree; and putting on a grave counte- 
nance, said “It hangs very well now ; Lam perfectly satisfied.” 

Srram PoweR.—The almostincredible fact is stated that the increasb 
of productive power through the aid of steam and improved mechan- 
ism, with other scientific appliances, during the last forty years, iS 
equal to the additional supply of labour of six hundred millions of 
men ! 

WEALTH OF THE MERCHANTS OF ANTWERP IN FORMER TIMES.—Th¢ 
city of Antwerp is nearly a semicircle, of about seven miles round. 
It was defended by the citadel, built by the duke of Alva, to overawe 
the inhabitants, The whole appearance of its public buildings, streets, 
and houses, affords the most incontestable evidence of its former splen- 
dour. Many instances of the immensé wealth of its merchants are 
recorded: among others, it is said that when Charles V. once dined 
with one of the chief magistrates, bis host, immediately after dinner, 
threw into the fire abond for two millions of ducats, which he had re- 
ceived as security for a loan to that monarch, saying, that he was more 
than repaid by the honour of being permitted to entertain his soye- 
reign. 

TRA PARTY.—At a tea party, where some Cantabs happened to be 
present, after the dish had been handed round, the lady who presided 
over the tea equipage “hoped the tea was good.” “ Very good, indeed, 
madam,” was the general reply, till it came to the turn of one of the 
Caniabs to speak, who, between 
served—“ That the tca was excelle ne 
SIR WALTER scorT.—It is stated fl 
by one moiety of the Waverley novels upwards of sixty-six thousand 
pounds, and Heath, the engraver, more than twenty thousand pounds 
by his illustrations of those novels. 

KNOWLEDGE THE SOURCE OF KLOQUENCE.—What we know thorough- 
ly we usually expressiclearly, since ideas will supply words, but words 
will not always supply ideas, We have heard a common black: 
smith eloquent when welding of iron has been the theme. 

Woman.—How continually, in retirement and in the world, is the 
lesson of submission forced upon woman. To snffer, and be silent 
under suffering, seems the great command she has to obey ; while 
man is allowed to wrestle with calamity, and to conquer or die in the 
struggle. 

AFFECTION.—‘Tspeak as I feel,” said Paul Clifford; ‘were the wo- 
man I loved suffering through poverty, I would beg with her if I could 
not relieve her; through injustice, 1 would defend her ; from unkind- 
ness, [would protect ber; and, if the world forsook her, I would be to 
her the world.” 

EXTRACTS FROM MADDEN’s TRavrLs.—Most travellers have re- 
marked, in eastern countries, the natural eloquence of the uncivil- 
ized inhabitants; but in no nation is the love of eloquence carried 
so far as in Egypt and Arabia. I have listened with delight to the 
declamation of their sheiks, when the people assembled around 
them in the evening to hear the politics of the village, or “a eternal 
stories of “elf lele Wahad,” the théusand and one nights of Arabian. 
entertainment. Their common language is half prose, half poetry ; 
Phillips might attend their soirées to cull fresh flowers of oratory, 
and Moore take a corner of their mat to collect new images of pi etry. 

Tho Libyan moustain, on the north-west Bide of Thebes, vom 
the tombs; they perforate the mountain from top to bottom; tl 
lowestare the most highly finished ; these are inhabited by the Arabs, 
about three hundred of whom miserably exist in these sepulchres of 
pride. The staple commodity of Gourna consists in mummies; the 
Arabs find it easier to live by selling dead men, than by the toil of 
husbandry. In the sale of mummies! discovered such frauds that I 
have no hesitation in saying that in all the cabinets of Europe there 
are not probably twenty mummies in the same coffins in which they 
were originally deposited. 

We arrived at Phil, after a fatiguing walk, in the heat of noon- 
day. The beauty of the scenery around this enchanting isle compen- 
sated us for all our toil from Alexandria to the cataract ; it was, indeed, 
the only spot in all our travels whose scenery deserved to be called 
sublime. 
the Nile atits western extremity, and are beautifully contrasted with — 
the picturesque effects of the stately palm trees and magni t 
structures of Philw ; indeed, the whole island seems to be a di at 
ful garden, studded with obelisks and temples. set 

There are four recollections of a traveller which might camp him 
to wish to live for ever: the sea view of Constantinople, the sight of 
the colliseum by moonlight, the prospect from the summit of Vesuvius 
at the dawn, and the first glimpse of Phile at sun-set. 


le water was smoky.” 
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The granite rocks, in a thousand majestic forms, rise from - 


th and politeness, shrewdly, ob- “ 


ut Sir Walter Scott will realize 


& 
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s* 
Generally speaking, the Arabs are the kindest hearted people in the 


world; no people are more sensible of good treatment, more suscep- 
tible of improvement, and, unfortunately, no people on earth are 
more infamously ruled. 

Signor Surur, the consul, is the 
governor, who is married to a 
Turk Iam in the habit of dinin 
at Surur’s. At the latter, a party 
t magnificent banquet I ever wi 


friend and counsellor of the 
he pacha. With this great 
daily, either at his house or 
nty Turks sat down to the 
sedin the east. One hundred 


= ie 
re set down-and removed in succession. The head of the religion — 


honour to a christian. ; 
The celebrated German physician, Hufeland, in one of his latest 


publications, says, ‘of the diseases whieh are not generally consider- 
ed mortal, I am now fully convinced, after thirty years’ practice, that 
of all the patients whom I treated, two-thirds would have recovered 
without my assistance or that of medicine, and even under the most 
opposite modes of treatment.” 

‘THICKNESS OF A SoAP BUBBLE.—Newton succeeded in determining, 
the thickness of very thin lamine of transparent substances, bye 
serving the colour which they reflect, A soap bubble isa thin shell 
of water, and is observed to reflect different colours from different 


parts of its surface. Immediately before the bubble bursts, the black . 


spot may be observed near the top. At this part the thickness has. 
been proved not to exceed the tyo millions five hundred thousandth, 


part of an inch. 


thirty dishes of various sorts, fish, flesh, soups, sweets, fruits, &o. 


and several priests were present, which Surur considered as no small , 


* ture fortune. Thus then stands this column in the “English |\,. the manufac 
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“By this light, lady, I thank thy frankness and adore it.” 
Now w T it is that, as Addi mn has affirmed, all love 
conversations sound dreadfully flat in the ears of an uncon- 
cerned party, or the cause exists in a most admirable dulness 
on the part of the writer, we would not pronounce decidedly ; 
MS; || but reason and justice oblige us to refrain from any hasty and 
gifted with a “healthy organic mental power,” and having | ..yere censure, for it seems to happen with the author, as with 
made ordinary proficiency in the chirographical art, Ca2 | any a man in common life, when he covets most to shine, 
put into words what they have seen passing before them, | his failure appears to be proportionately conspicuous. His 
or describe even occult qualities; but there shall be such | attempts at conversational brilliancy are like those of our 
an immense difference in the degree of this power, or in the || rend Cooper, “a dead stall ;? when he tries tomake his dra- 
modus, as that, in different writers, it shall appear a different | matis persone talk sense, then he succeeds: but when he 
faculty. For instance—one shall say that “a man fell i has any ad libitum, and the conversation is to be a witty 
a fearful height, and that it was an awful sight;” another shall | ope, then it isa failure. A philological remark, en passant : 
place before your eyes the anxiety and horror which were de- \|Is the following passage English ? “ However two such admi- 
picted in the projecting and blood-stained ey' e-balls of the | rations were compatible.’ We would also, while critically 
wretch, when he found himself suddenly threatened with employed, object to coining—disagreeability, &e. &e The 
being dashed to pieces. You will be forced mentally to see || .-ntences at the beginning of the work especially are inharmo- 
his agonized body coiling itself up in its passage downwards, jjnious, clumsy, and perplexed, but by no means verbose ; nay, 
describing, by a horrible effort of the muscles, a kind of zigzag | very opposite of this. There is rather an excess of mean- 
line in the air. All the thoughts of home, and friends, and ut the disposal of which, in verbal expression, the 
even the nausea of the stomach of the sufferer, the very COD-|/sqfhor seems to be rather careless than careful—but if the 
vulsions of his lungs im passing through such a column of|| -aders of novels will take our word for it, he is not a mere 
atmosphere, will pass before you in review, until you almost!) .4n of sentences; not to be utterly despised even at this 
imagine yourself, like Sancho Panza, falling from Sirius, al-|| ,5ve]-writing hour. However loose and ragged may beithe 
though, like him, you may be seated on x bench of wood all || 5utline, and hackneyed some of the characters, others of them 
the while. The power of a novel writer, most will suppose, || .-¢ comparatively fresh, and the tact in antithetical exaggera- 
would be pretty fairly tested by the first formal and love-mak-||tion and working up is considerable. As being in the tribe 
ing interview which passes between the hero and the heroine; |! .f novels an individual of a totally opposite character and dif- 
and especially if the author have the temerity to put this into || rent variety from Paul Clifford, “ English at Home” might 
the shape of a dialogue of much length, for such a trial is to ||). taken up by the most fastidious novel reader, for the pur- 
a writer what a young man’s fourth of July oration and din- || ,c6 of relief; and though not so splendid and picture-making, 
ner to his friends, if he be a politician, are to the estimation of || sfrds rather more solid information than that fashionable 
his character, talents, and tothe making or marring of his fu-|) .o1yme, which causes nearly as much newspaper discussion 
turing system, or any other popular politi 
at Home.” The hero, Mr. Willoughby, the reader may per- || question’ Nay more : one of the unerring signs of a write! 
haps as well be told, is the eléve and natural son of Lord | o¢ power cannot be denied to the author of the “English 
Ratoath, (in the name of euphony what an appellative !) who } a Home,”—whatever misnomer the title of the book be— 
is deeply smitten with Miss Cresswell, ward or niece of the || and it is a quality which, constituted as novel ingredients 
earl of Atherton, and who had been entrusted with her inte- | and materials generally are, cannot be treated with indiffe- 
Tests and education. ||rence—he has felt, and eloquently describes like such a 
THE DECLARATION. — | man, the mastery of the passion of love. The story of th 
Willoughby.—‘I boast not mustachios enough for either;'| Parvenu peers like the effulgence of the sun over the less 
besides, T abhor heroes, whether of prose or verse.” radiant constellation ; if he have never felt this passion, the di- 
“ Are you so very anti-romantic?’ asked Miss Creswell. _|| vinity of inspiration at least sits upon his lips. His sentences 
“ Mystery is my aversion.” || become more concentrated, his metaphors flow out with - 
“Yet Ihave known it to envelope much interest,” said || wildness of the | water-course. All the gradations, 
Lady Jane, (one of the family of Lord Atherton.) | windings, involutions, sudden transmutations of that all- 
“J dearly love a mysterious personage,” said her sister. | pervading feeling, are given with the pathos of a principal 
“Like whom ?* ! actor in the scene, not with the mere accuracy of a by-stander; 
“Like what we read of, to be sure, but never see.” jiand the sub-heroine, Theresa Veraigne, becomes at once 
“Dear me! the world is full of mystery and mysterious||the tutelary of his worship, and the secret of his strength. 
personages.” || The forte of the writer is not in narrative, still, the reader 
“There is Mr. Willoughby’s friend, Mr. Fitz-Eme.” |may fairly judge of his calibre in this department by the fol- 
“He appears to be the most frank, open fellow alive,” said || lowing : 
Willoughby. | heats 


THE DUEL. 
“J own he puzzles me,” quoth Lechy. “When the signal was given, Fitz-Erne drew trigger, but 
* Nor can I make him out,” said Lady Jane Atherton. | 


|| his weapon did not go off; it burnt priming; and at the same 
“For my part,” observed Miss Cresswell, “I never take || time Willoughby fired his in the air. 
pains to discover what seeks concealment.” There was pique || ‘“‘The young fool? exclaimed the black-stocked, military 
in the tone. | looking, early risen, whose irritation rose to an ungovernable 
“ And you are right,” said Willoughby, “it is not for one} height. ; 
so fair to study the hieroglyphics of others’ conduct; for he,|| ‘“ Theseconds met, interchanged words; andjas it appeared 
the beat of whose hi is not manifest to you, must be that Fitz-Erne’s attempt to fire counted for nothing, he was 
a dull passionless fellow indeed.” about to repeat it—and here the tall gentleman could no longer 
“T perceive,” said Louisa, “if Mr. Fitz-Erne deals in mys- || contain himself, but burst forth: 
tery, you deal in mystification ; shall I call Mr. Lechy to in-|| ‘He bade Willoughby go to school for a chicken; and then 
terpret your compliment #7 \ turning his compliments towards Fitz-Eme, he apostrophized 
“Nay, none but your fa 
“Cannot all the work 
homage is addressed to all? — 
What ! the homage which one pays to folly, that of @ 
and affectation ¥’ 


ad 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE ENGLISH AT HOME- 
Eves a “ noviciate” reader ordinarily understands what is 
jmeant by the term graphic delineation. Most persons, 


og 


ly with me? for surely your | sanguinary love of renown. 
|| “* Had you permii e time, sir,’ replied Fitz-Erne, ‘I 
iishould have fired this in the air as I do now, which 
ould have placed me equality with my antagonist, 
“How different from the true! which, durst I, should who, for all his lack of is, I assure you, not much 
here poured forth.” || younger than myself, and certes all as keen—but perhaps you 

“Por heaven’s sake, Mr. Willoughby, do not be so rude jare right. Willoughby,’ continued he, advancing, ‘let us go 
and so unlike yourself as to grow serious.” i no further with this, anless you would mend your aim once 

“] throw my heart at your feet, lady.” |more and level; for since you came here star-shooting I must 

“Then put it up again, gentle sir; for truly Lshould not || not commit murder.’ 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 


|been expected. The portraits of the different personages are 


F ae what to do with such an acquisition.” | 
* You scorn my proffer ?° | 
* Nay, I am infinitely obliged by it.” 


But you would mock, and keep me in suspense?” 


- * Most certainly.” 2 | 
“ And whistle me down themes =t last te rail at fortune ?” | 


“Most prebably.* 


“As you will, Fitz-Erne; Icame at your bidding, and 
will go at it, replied the peaceable Willoughby. 
| “All this was horror to the veteran who stood by ; the prin- 
|\cipals speaking for themselves was an utter breach of duel- 
ling etiquette. Fitz-Eme’s apparent, and Willoughby’s real, 
though unassuming magnanimity; his le cheek was 


was inflamed with passion and generous resentment. All he 

wanted was words and ideas for speech. As Willoughby re- 

tired, however, Fitz-Erne relieved the angry personage by 
i him; ce - 

“** You have obliged me, unknown sir, by half a score of 
insults, quite uncalled for. I take it for granted you are a 
gentleman; and I do not mean to flatter when I eay your 
appearance speaks it. I do not en your name.’ — 

“ © Sir, it is ,’ and some unpleasant thought checked 
and stopped his utterance. 

“*]t matters not. Yon young gentleman has grievously 
injured me ; I could not forgive it, though I own it pained me 
to call him hither. You sir, however, seemed anxious to take 
his place, and you are entitled to it on your own account, 
having honoured me with the name of bully. I haveindulged 
you; the place is vacant; and asI now defy you, expressing 
my indignation at your interference and impertinent Speeches, 
you will take it when it may be most convenient to 7 

But having thus far whetted the curiosity of the by 
showing him something of the house, by describing the size 
ef the bricks of which it is built, (this figure, borrowed from 
Johnson, not being by any means designed for the backs of 
the writers of those wholesale and gross condemnings, or 
condemnings bythe gross, which so frequently appear in print) 
we conceive ourselves bound in honour, to give, at least, a 
chapter of contents—adding, as our spiritual instructors say, 
a few words by way of improvement. The two volumes, 
then, most gentle reader, now passing current in all the stores 
of the trade and in the circulatiug libraries, by the title of the 
“English at Home,” consist of one entire story of the Wil- 
loughby or Ratoath family, which terminates in the seventy- 
third page of the second volume. This story, however, in- 
cludes another, called the Parvenu, and is the best written 
in the book. The tale of the Brocks, a miscellany called the 
Monte B. Papers, and the tale of Earsham, conclude. If 
morality be the desideratum in novel reading, here isan arm-— 
fall of it; though we apprehend this outcry is but the result © 
of asort of habit of complaining and finding fault, which, after 
all, must be done: for if the secrets of the critical avocation 
must be drawn from “their dread abode,” the craft would 
utterly starve upon indiscriminate praise. Faults whet 
ingenuity, tax the industry, and gratify the vanity of uae 
der. The eye that discerns a fault first, sparkles for the 
rest of the day; and the figure of the man amplifies upon 
the vision like that of a soap-bubble emanating from a pipe- 
bowl. Besides, only calculate the miserable comsequences of 
this producing tribe (meaning authors) having theirown way; _ F 
they would be like’ mob without a constable to keep it in * 
order ; like schoolboys without a cane or birch in sight; or 
like a number ef the followers of the Duke of Argyle without 
a scratching-post. But after this doubling, let us try to get 
back into the path. The book appears to be written, icu- 
larly the Willoughby tale, for a three-fold purpose : to 
explode and render infamous and reprobate the d and - 
maxims of that profound code of ethics found in the famous ; 
letters of Lord Chesterfield to his son; and jally, 
of them relative to the devotedness of young aspirants to 
ried women, thus systematizing and founding a school 
the perpetrating of immorality, ¢. e. sophistry aside, and 
the design translated into plain English.—Secondly, there 
is a most inflictive cat-o’nine-tails thrown the backs . 
of those persons who are continually calunnliting all 
women who appear upon the stage, indiscriminately. See 
Theresa in the Parvenu. Thirdly, there is a very decided - 
political cast which the book has; and this, probably, was 
one of its principal objects; adapted wholly, however, or prin- 
cipally, to the English meridian. It is inclining to anti-Can- 
ning in its bias ; and the writer contrives in the tale of the Wil- 


elf can appreciate my homage.” | him as a bully, who had come there to sacrifice a boy to his||loughby family, to interweave the history of the causes which 


led to, the personages who figure in, and the details of the 
downfall of that administration by the premature death of its _ 
chief. Abating the absolute fact of partizanship, the facts are” 
given in as independent and candid a manner as could have 


« 


“ 


by no means slovenly drawn, although perhapsa little earica- 
tured. Take the following : 

‘“ Verening, (Canning) however, at this moment was no 
longer the same. _He saw his young friend and follower enter, 
(Willoughby) but there was no welcome, no rallying ; he made 
an effort at the former, but it ended in a mere motion of the 
hand pointing forth a seat. _ The countenance was corrugated, 
to use an expression of Vathek; the roundness of its traits had 
sharpened into the angular: they seemed in the same disorder 
as his thoughts. A bright gleam, not of hope, but of revenge, 
elevated one eyebrow and one side of the lip; but the eppres- 


{bursting forth, with seme dire apostrophe to Fitz-Eme; hell sive lever of ingratitude, of abandonment and despair, draggell 
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down the other brow and the other lip. He quivered with 
very nervousness, The sense of wrong and injury gave him 
life, and bound his heart together: that alone kept it from 
breaking. Alas! it did break when the former contracting 
feeling had ceased. 

“You have heard my determination, Willoughby,’ said 
Verening, leaning his head still upon his hand, and forbidding 
himself all motion for fear of his temper and feelings getting 

“the better of him. ‘ must lead the lower house, and I 
must thrust myself among their lordships.’ 

“Bitter was the tone of the last word: Willoughby said 
nothing,” &c. 

Mr. Brougham, Mr. Tierney, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
the Marquis of Clanricarde, and other prominent men of the 
party, figure under the fictitious names of Rancliffe, Cholera, 
Calton, &c. ; and there is a very pretty little bit of court life, 
page 177, which would repay any reader the trouble of scan- 
ning. Of the three female pertraits introduced into the Wil- 
loughby story, viz. Miss Cresswell, Theresa Veraigne, an 
Mary Gray, there is much to praise. ‘Taste, knowledge of 
human nature, and a versatile pencil, are all discoverable in 
the design and execution. Lord Ratoath, without either much 
breadth or depth, is a very faithful drawing of the old-school 
nobility. On Willoughby the author has lavished much care, 
and apparently to as little purpose as the author of Waverly 
did for the hero of the novel by thatname. The fault of both 
is, that they do nothing worthy of themselves. Fitz-Erne is 
au contraire racy and vigorous ; and the touch of misanthropy 
with which his character is dashed, “recommends it to the 
sense.” His sullen pride serves but to increase a kind of ad- 
miration, which cannot be withheld from him even on the 
werge of committing suicide. Mrs. Osbaldistone’s virtue gives 
the last stroke to the discomfiture of the Chesterfieldian policy. 
It is impossible to lavish much attention upon the minor fig- 

ures of the dramatis persone without adding to the length of 
an article already too far extended. If the test of the ability 
of an author be found in the increasing interest of the reader 
as headvances ,and finally entire absorption, until a reluctance 
is felt to lay down the volume before the story is finished, then 
is the “ English at Home,” by the testimony of one who can 
write under his evidence, probatum est, at least worth 

T. 
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EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


GOING TO THE COUNTRY TO RECRUIT. 


Dear sir—It islate at night. The steps of the passengers 
no longer sound under my window. A watchman has just 
struck the resounding pavement to give all house-breakers 
and so forth a fair chance of escape. The old church in the 
neighbourhood is proclaiming with solemn and long vibrating 


peals very witching time, and the same stars we have 
gazed gether, are now twinkling as brilliantly as ever in 
the azure depths of heaven. They say such hours awaken 


thoughts of the absent; so, not to wrong the proverb, I sit 
down to address a few lines to you. You ask me how I en- 
dure the city at this season of general festivity? Perhaps 
were I left solely to the influence of my own wishes, I should 
not be here. But you know how little our cheerfulness de- 
pends upon the mere circumstance of time and place. How 
readily we undertake labour to accomplish a design, and how 
even the toils and privations of life may become habited with 
a sweetness when they bring one nearer to his purpose, Sup- 
pose there was some pleasant and favourite spot which attract- 
‘ed your visits, and the road to it should lie along a rough and 
dangerous ascent, with what an elastic step you would mount 
the hill—with what a reckless daring you would tread the 
brink of the precipice, bouyed up and drawn onward by the 
mere power of fancy! And, on the contrary, what cold sha- 
dows a sad thought, or a gloomy anticipation may fling across 
the feelings even when wandering among the loveliest scenes. 
Yet I have not been so ascetic as you imagine. I have 
sometimes cut the gordian knots of business, and gone off like 
an imprisoned bird escaped from his cage. Permit me to 
say, however, that this same “going into the country” “to 
recruit,” discovers a very ordinary species of wisdom. I am 
one who rashly credited the virtues of these rural excursions, 
and now find myself in the predicament of an unfortunate 
valetudinarian, after having swallowed the nostrum of an 
empiric which affords a temporary relief, only to leave the 
patient subsequently in more complete distress. I write this, 
therefore, asa caution to unwary young men likely to be 
tempted into a similar snare, At first it was certainly very 
specious—every thing in the face of nature looked fair and 
beautiful. The air was scented and exhilarating, and I gave 


myself up to emotions of pleasure. We found numerous 
means of “ fleeting away th time as they did in the golden 
age”—we reclined beneath 1e shade—we wandered along 
the beach—mounted the hill, and roamed through the woods. 

This is not the land for startling adventures or rich asso- 
ciations. We were not assaulted by banditti nor devoured 
by wild beasts; and the ruins—majestic, vast, lonely, dark— 
which stir wild and high imaginations in the traveller of 
foreign countries, are wanting here. Yet the trifling inci- 
dents peeuliar to the scene and season were not without their 
interest. Sometimes the golden bee, heavily laden with honey, 
came murmuring along, putting our party to rout without 
any particular distinction as to ladies and gentlemen. Then, 
as we passed the broad shaded pond, embosomed among the 
hills, we noticed the tortoises comfortably enjoying themselves 
upon the little rocks which were scattered about the stream, 
basking in the light of the blessed sun, and stretching their 


long necks from out their mailed backs, with about as many | 


sage reflections upon matters and things as fill the pericrani- 
ums of nine-tenths of the many men and women whose eyes, 
jut not their souls, look on nature. From these views, how- 
ever, our attention was withdrawn by a loud scream from one 
of the ladies, announcing some awful crisis in the day’s adven- 
ture. A general concentration of faces took place around the 
objeet which created the alarm, although as soon as the truth 
vecame known to the majority, the distance between it and 
the different individuals of our party grew more and more 
respectable; in justice to the gentlemen, however, I cannot 
deny that in order to afford their fair companions an uninter- 
rupted view, they stationed themselves in the rear- ground, so 
as not to monopolize the advantage of a close examination. 
The cause of this happy display of character proved to be a 
poor little harmless garter snake, which, half frightened out 
of its wits, had encircled itself around the stem of a low bush— 
id to go or to stay, particularly as the most courageous 
among the males had armed himself with an enormous 
bludgeon heavy enough to fell an ox, and with divers valiant 
flourishes and preliminary attempts, appeared proceeding to 
crush him into atoms, an inconvenient alternative to which 
the creature seemed unwilling to submit. Just as the assail- 
ant had lifted his club, whose descending force might have 


_astounded even the renowned sea-serpent himself, the destin- 


victim, with the cunning for which history gives his kind 
so much credit, quietly unfolded his spotted coils and with- 
drew from the scene of action, upon which the victor, with 
an air of triumph, spent his strength upon the unfeeling 
bushes, and exchanged with us congzaigiations for our fortu- 
nate escape. 

By and by came on the evening with its balmy breezes. 
The slight summer-shower was over, and the clouds broke 
apart in painted masses; behind their burnished fragments 
the crimson sky appeared, glowing with a fine and lingering 
radiance, which faded like the twilight reveries of the dreamers 
beneath. These are not hours to waste within a room—they 
found us pacing and re-pacing the sandy beach—breathing 
in the odours that floated from the woods and fields. Then 
as theevening shadows thickened, and the blended and deepen- 
ed colours of the west had passed like the last splendours of 
some gaudy and magnificent procession, a light star appeared 
alone in the overhanging vault, as if it were even now first 
created. The broad water seemed in sleep, but that as it lapped 
softly with its silver waves upon the shore, its ripples turned 
to fire, and then the ovallibting ars came forth one after an 
other from the depths of the blue distance, lighting our linger- 
ing steps with the beams of clustering worlds. Do you know, 
dear C., that even in the deep tranquil happiness of such a 
moment there will steal over the spirit a melancholy presenti- 
ment—a vague hateful consciousness of danger and disap- 
pointment—a knowledge that the glorious stars which crowd 
the azure fields of heaven are not more thickly strewn than 
cares and distress along the ways of life? Even if our future 
courses lie through prosperous ve age must come 
on, and the fresh and beautiful of youth and hope 
must be dead in our withered bosoms—and—but these are 
idle and fruitless reveries, and must be shaken off To me 
they are momentary ; for if I must think of other than the 
present, let me embrace the richer and happier dreams of 
fancy which are scarcely less dear because they are impossible. 


‘New-York, I was an industrious and contented young man. 
I was rapidly establishing a reputation for punctuality in busi- 
ness, for my faculties were properly balanced for my daily 
A Habit had drilled me into a kind of mechanical ro’ 
and I operated upon the special pleas and bills in chancery, 
with the uninterrupted uniformity of a steam-engine, freed 
from the winds and tides of wandering wishes and dreamy 
‘recollections. My attention was not dive erted from the duties 
fore me by intruding pictures of green woods, old bridges, 
grassy hills, and murmuring waters; and no lait voices 
haunted my ears but such as I could hear by walking around 
the corner. Butnow I have relapsed into many idle and trouble- 
some propensities. While my body is in the office where 
I transact the little business which destiny has committed to 
my discretion, my soul is off upon some ramble over the hills, 
or engaged in other occupations which have no more to do 
with my “orders to show cause,” and my “ notices of bail,” 
than these interesting manuscripts with the gentle lights of 
heaven. It is also my misfortune to listen, with such thoughts 
as I need not enumerate, to all’kinds of good music, particu- 
larly of the human voice; and this weakness sometimes as- 
sumes a very inconvenient, although ludicrous character. 
When I have heard a song which touches my fancy, my mind 
involuntarily falls into the measure, and long after the real 
music has died away, the ghost of the tune attends upon my 
imagination, conjuring up apparitions of all the then accom- 
panying persons and scenes. Sometimes it takes such im- 
proper familiarities with my dignity and common sense, that, 
no matter where I happen to be, it leaps from my heart 
to my lips, so that I often astonish sober and unsinging peo- 
ple with gratuitous exhibitions of my musical abilities be- 
fore I can rein in and get the harmonious fiend under any 
restraint. Thus, the other day, when one of my clients, a 
huge and uncouth worker in iron, as rough and hard as a mass 
of his own raw material, whiskers monstrous, and fist like a 
sledge-hammer, asked me what would be the expense of ob- 
taining a discharge on the application of himself and two- 
thirds of his creditors under the revised statues, I being in 
excellent voice, astonished the worthy petitioner by exclaim- 
ing in such melody as was at the moment floating in my mind, 
“Come, away then, away then, my merry Swiss girl, to the 
fields bright with dew lightly stray.” On another occasion 
a very interesting young lady, with a spruce little gentleman, 
who was soon to call her by the tenderest of names, waited 
upon me till I should finish a paper which she was to sign. I 
had no sooner, with an air of internal satisfaction, (for I was, 
in imagination, at that very moment picking wild flowers at the 
foot of a hill) put the concluding flourish upon the parchment, 
than, instead of desiring her, as in duty bound, to “have the 
kindness to attach her signature,” I handed her the deed and 
pen, and requested her in a fine falsetto to “ Meet me by moon- 
light alone,” to the amazement of my fair client, and the ex 
treme horroroftheenamoured person in new broadcloth clothes 
by her side, who continued toregard me ata distance during the 
whole affair with looks of unequivocal distrust. And this is 
what people call “recruiting”? Iam not acquainted with the 
views of medical men upon the subject, but my own opinion 
is, that a few such recruiting excursions would cause very 
destructive work among my pleas and declarations. I fear 
the gods might make me poetical, for the other day I filed a 
stanza in the clerk’s office instead of a precipe for a capias, 
and never discovered my error till I took from my pocket what 
I imagined the lines alluded to, and instead of the lofty 
language of the bard, I read at —_— perplexity, and as 
the truth flashed upon me, with ‘or, Peter Thompson 
versus Charles Jones. Trespass. Damages, five hundred 
dollars. Capias issued, &c. EF. 


one SAYS. 


RESTAURATEURS. 
“Ce n’estrien que complaisance.” 
I must confess that, in my sojourning in this great republic, 
I have not lost the smack of those fine dishes, entrenched be- 
hind all their gastronomical honours, which, on the continent, 
all the higher grades of restaurateurs furnish—nor the black 
and almost aromatically bitter strong cup of coffee that waits 


+,» 


Well! whether we are happy or miserable, time goes on upon the dinner; and Iam disinad to record it as a sober 


—and as the star-lighted vault turned its twinkling fires 


towards the west, we found ourselves in the night about! 


fact, ‘‘ without comment,” that emigration is gastronomically 
|}deteriorating. Whenever I am at a loss, either before a very 


bringing my brief excursion to an end with those two trouble-| late dinner, or find myself “upon the town” for the same, the 


some, awkward, unwelcome words “ good-by.”’ 


Now all this i 
not be con 


yery well, but the evil consequences must 


Before I was betrayed bya designing friend| but it seems hitherto, like 
| into the power of certain people inhabiting the regions about! 


reminiscences of former pleasurable deglutitional operations 


induce me to pay particular at m to the word restaurateur; 
th’s vision, to merit the ap- 
“Entered in one of these parti- 


* 


pellation “ unreal mockery 


¥ 
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tioned domicils, in vain you ask for , 
of thin water-gruelly kind of admixture 


POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 
eee presented to his|/coming on, and the fore-topmiast of the being wounded. 


erson, a long shining bar- 
ems ready to vomit forth in- 


ds ely any flavour of meat, with a quantum it 
: r¢ and the ghosts of carrot with rice nearly r 


‘content of a well-charged gun, such a 
understand the meaning of the phrase 


There are very few travellers, (and in 


of the fine agglutinating stick-to-the-ribs gelatinous 
commodity which you get in France or French coffee-houses}}¢ € 
in Eondon. Will any body be ee point out erms may be included most males from 
veritable French coffee-house or urateur in New-York, of fo nd upwards,) but must have noted an 
where “ haricot mutton,” “coutulettes @ la maintenon,” and e between the appearances of things during 
sundryother dishes may be procured, “too tedious to enume- pancy of a new domicil, and the same 
tate?’ If you remonstrate with these naturalized French //set of objects after a longer period has transpired, and espe- 
citizens, they look the matter and you full in the face by: cially if you are what is called an easy man, that is, can put 
assuring you that it is the best soup and the best dish in the |up with almost any kind of treatment without complaining. 
world—* Mais si Monsieur veut attendre pour demain,” &c.||At the first your basin and tumbler in the sleeping-room are 
I placed myself down, not long since, in one of these “ refec- | regularly filled every day, and a clean towel placed ; and you 
tories,” and paid some attention to what was around me before |jare assigned, if it is winter, a place near the fire in the sit- 
LT uttered a word. Every thing appeared to wear the appear-||t#ng-room. If you should happen to possess a decent person, 
ance of order and cleanliness, and the manners of the people||are between twenty and thirty, and there should be unmar- 
were civil, without the alloy of adulation. As usual, I com- ee and martiageeble females in.the family, you are the lion 
menced my demands with a*request for soup, which I found || of the week ; but make the most of your time, for your days are 
cursed with the same defect which Falstaff found in his sack.|/mumbered. During that time all the albums in the house will 
But one of the attendants was a veritable Frangaise, petite in be open to you, and what you write in them will be lauded, 
person, a very full dark eye, and the nose aquiline, with much whether you can only tag two rhymes, only abstract verses 


vivacity in her manners. — There are few women who, if you 
appear to regard them attentively, will not evince by some 
movement that they are conscious of it. Her husband appear- 
edto be, at the same time, very sensible of her value, and was 


like jealousy beinga remarkable trait in a Frenchman, I spiced 
my compliments a little higher than at first intended—this I 


penitently acknowledge was very mischievous to say the least. || ables @hote, or the boarding-house sitting-room of the United 
The claret, I discovered, was very good, and here it behoves||States. In the coffee-rooms and saloons of first-rate and 
{fashionable hotels in England, you may mingle with respecta- 


me, although I have lodged a complaint respecting the edibles 
and the soup, which latter is perhaps of the epicene gender, 
it behoves me to make the amende honorable by saying, one 
always finds good claret if one meet not with generous beaune 
or fernese ina French “refectory,” even though it be natu- 
ralized. But to continue. The good host of the refectory 
appeared to be very much inclined to be angry; but feeling 
this very impolite, broke out aside into a chanson @ la chasse, 
for a Frenchman is never guilty of ill-manners. Madame 
was nearly as complaisant ag the “marchande des gants” 
but the impatience of Monsieur was at length too powerful 
for suppression, and he reminded her of duties that awaited 
her. Her ready reply was, without appearing to misunder- 
stand his meaning, “ Ce n’est rien que fa complaisance.” 1 
could not help contrasting our manners with those of the 
Citoyenne Aubergeuse | had left. There is a direct admission 


in them that there is a general debi of civility due, which I jduring the old regime, gases 
believe is not in all cases recollected by us with all our pro-||better feelings are called forth by the public display of pleas- 
fessions. Complaisance is, it must be confessed, not the pre- jj 
|t 


dominant virtue either of the Englishman, the Scotchman, or 
the American—(this indiscriminate grouping may not please 
every one)—a sense of the minor virtues (petites morales) 
does not always accompany the more solid traits of character, 
but they come oftener into’play, and are infinitely more pleas- 
ing. While writing, Iam informed there is a house where, 
if appearances may be judged of, the veritable French dishes 
may be found, but which I have not yet explored. If I find 
on reconnoitering that every thing is right, I shall not fail 7 
inform you; and while you are from time to time inserting 

accounts from Saratoga, and places “ beyond seas,”* I may occa- 
sionally remind you that the streets of your own city are not, 
even in these “ pipi t* days, exhausted of novelty, and 

that the home trade may be as well worth attention as the 

foreign. Indeed, how can it possibly happen by “any manner 

of means” that at the precise spot where the confluent sre 
of the outpourings of so many European countries meet, some 

éurious scenes should not te 
man for the trouble of serate 


CD 
sa 


up which would compensate a 
ing down? But adieu. Ss. 


=~ ¥ 
BOARDING-HOUSES AND HOTELS. 
‘eW persons there are Who, after a long day’s peregrin: 


{write like Mrs. Hemans, and like what Mrs. Norton 


te do. On the eighth day the handkerchief passes, and you 


” as little disposed to share it with another; this, or any thing jhotels, boarding-houses, and places of public entertai 


i 


| 


1, and especially if the weather has been tempestuous or |/been prudent to have withstood; but the brave fellow acted 


from some obsolete book, and palm them for your own, or 
id 


may inscribe Hic transif, etc. Generally speaking, the inns, 
ent 
characterize the manners of a people. In England théfe are 
scarcely such things to be found in the fashionable world as 


ble male society. To female circles there requires pa: 
a more particular introduction. 1n the United States 
mate of the house has the entrée, and he is entitled to n 
with the society which appears at the table, be it what it may. 
Each custom has its advantages and disadvantages relatively. 
The principle acted upon in the United States would appear 
to be, that every man found in decent society of a better grade, 
is presumed to be a gentleman until he is found otherwise. 
The rule which shapes the usage which prevails in England 
would seem to be, that it is equitable for every gentleman to 
furnish evidence of his pretensions before admittance. The 
latter is safest; the former the most liberal and pleasant— 
circumstances, doubtless fegulate the practice ef each. That 
too much reserve eae unfayourable to popularity 
the French monarchs were y sensible of, who, at least 
dined in public. The kindlier and 


ing manners on the part of the class who possess emphatically 
he respect of mankind. On.the other hand, the circum- 
stance of general privacy lies perhaps at the very foundation 
of that respect. In England it may with some truth be 
stated, that the nobility serve not only as a political but a 
moral check to the haughty pretensions of the uneducated, 
and unamiable wealthy ; and the middli d lower classes 
of society contemplate the fact with satisfaction, that 
those who more immediately cause their greatest mortifica- 
tions are not at the top. But we are like a ship at sea lying- 
to—we begin to drift a little. The candidate for a good din- 
ner, and well dressed, for chance of hearing some good 
things occasionally, ; who d make selectness an in-|) 
dispensable quality in hisisociety, may do remarkably well at 

the best ordinaries in London, and in the coffee and travellers’ 
rooms in the country. The gentlemen of the whip sometimes 
crack a pleasant joke ; them are adepts at small talk, 
and no people in the country are better judges of bees’ wings 
and the age of sherry. It was at one of these houses we 
heard the following litt! related :—A second mate of an 
English merchant in ‘the latitude of the West In- 
dies, succeeded in ind he captain of the vessel, and that 
with the greatest di fight a French privateer, which 
the result showed carried a larger force than it would have 


cold, have seasonably found a comfortable room, good fire, a ||like a second Nelson. He was at the helm, at the bows, load- 
pair of wax candles, (tallow ditto at present not the thing,) ling the guns in the immediate part of the deck called the 
and a very well furnished larder to back all other pretensions, |slaughter-house, manning the stern-chasers, and all nearly in 
but have felt a sort of pleasant sensation, which is not un-||as many minutes. The privateer depended on boarding, and 
aptly expressed by the old household word comfort. On the ||the two vessels were at one time locked; but Kingsley, (for 
ther hand, ifa man perchance has been shaking and knock- that.was his name,) took the helm at the important moment, 


ing at a door alternately for some couple of hours, in the 
winter solstice, and about the time of midnight, feeding his 
“@magination with the speedy enjoyment of all the good things 
which thaf aforessid door, together with four walls (of brick 
or wood, as the case may be) enclose, and should, instead of 


and eased off the Demerara from the privateer; two-thirds of 


the crew of the Demerara fell in the action, and towards the 
latter part of the fight Kingsley had both his legs carried away 
by acannon shot. The privateer after this would have cap- 
tured the brig, but for the circumstance of a very brisk gale 


* 


Kingsley’s sutierings, having no regular surgeon on board 
on the veseel’s passage home to London, cannot be described. 


When arrived there the surgeons pro! 
was closed, as the power of locomo' 
aid of art be restored. .The 
to fora pension for poor Ki 
conduct; but it came out, iz 
that it would have been for tl 


owners 


a cottage in Kent, which the humble couple, by constant la- 
dour, although advanced in life, contrived ep over their 
heads. They had heard, as’ the action was related at full 
length in all the newspapers, of the bravery of their son, and 
welcomed him home to share their last morsel. ‘To return to 
his birth- place and become a burden to his aged parents was 
not the only difficulty which Kingsley had to solve in his re- 
Solute mind: there was one within the limits of that parish 
who had figured to her eager imagination the return of her 
Kingsley, as the harbinger of joy, and as the firstact in a long 
drama of happiness. She flew to her brave sailor’s parents, 
hung upon their necks, and demanded him in any state; 
showed her rosy arms, and protested that she could labour for 
both. In the meanwhile the refusal of the pittance on the 
part of the owners of the Demerara had sunk deep into the 
manly spirit of Kingsley, who could not endure the thought 
that his dependence for life should rest upon the labour of 
his wife, or in default of that, upon parents. Day after 
day he refused his food; his pistols, faithfulyin the fight, 
had been kept every, night under his pillow. One morn- 
ing he was found stretched on the bed lifeless, with a shot 
through his heart. The poor lost Mary may be now seen 
every day, with tresses floating in the wind, and arms ex- 


|tended, demanding him of the coaches which pass through 
ithe village. The passengers are differently affected—some, 


on hearing the melancholy fate, which is hourly related, exe- 
crate the avarice which could cause such heart-rending woes; 
some give money for her support; and a few, besides the do- 
nation, drop a silent tear. ik. 


*« 


A SKETCH. 


BY WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK. 


“He drank again, 5 
And from a purer fount on holier ground, _ 
And deem’d its spring perpetual—but im voi.” 


In early life, when o’er his wa 
"Hope pour’d the sunshine of her smile, 

A glorious and unclouded ray, ; 
The soaring spirit to beguile ; 

He drank from her enchanted cup : 
The sweet libation of the soul, ; 

Till life and sense were swallowed up, 
Within her pure and free control! 


Then breathing rapture in his lay, 

He touch’d his rich and trembling lyre. 
As matin-birds in music stray, 

Painted on orient skies of fire; 

And dreams, all coloured from his joy, 
Came forth, a fresh and holy throng, 
Yo bless the aspiring minstrel-boy, sy 

And deck the numbers of his song. 


How soon the mantling clouds became 
Disrobed of roses they had worn, 
When on their wings of crimson flame 
They brought the glorious hours of morn ! 
They melted in the noon-tide ray, 
They lessened in its fervid beam, 
When youth had cast its pearls away, 
And manhood clasp’d a broken dream ! 


How many hearts that sprung of old “ 
To bless the changes of his lot, 
Are mouldering, passionless and cold, 
By all, save fa unknown—forgot * 
Thus every chalice proffered him 
Of love or peace is broken—dull ; 
Save one—a goblet dark and, dim— 
Pale sorrow’s cup—and that is full. 


TO KATHARINE, 
WITH THE FLOWER LOVE-IN-A-MIST. 
BY C. C, VANARSDALE. 
Dear girl, I could. not live with you, 
But ah, ’twere death to part. 
Although thy faults I hate to view, 
Thy virtues charm my heart. 
Thou art so frank—so modest—vain— 
So true—false—flirting—fair, i 
That though thy presence gives me pain. 
Thy absence is—despair. Sl 


- 


' have little other matter with which to entertain them than 


Of all the ets I love bri brunettes, . 
And therefore you adore; 


piilied soft glow, 
ind no rest. 


ing, ruddy lip, 
And yours you know is such; 

But sweets that every mouth may sip, 
Mine shall] not, cannot touch; 

And pretty hands I love not less, 
Just such, dear Kate, as thine; 

But if they grant another’s press, 
They’ll ne’er be press’d by mine, 


I love a tongue whose very words ¥ 
Like drops of honey fall ; | 

But yet I hate those human birds | 
That sing so sweet for all ; 

And more than these, that too is thine, 
T love an ardent heart— 

But if that heart is not all mine, 
I wil} not have a part. 


Now prithee, changeling, change thy ways, 
Thy words—mind—manner—wall ; ; 
Be thou deserving of all praise, 
Or let all praise be still; 
In short, let all thy goodnegs die, 
And be a thing to hate, 
Or let thy faults and foibles fly, 
And then be mine, dear Kate. 


* 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


To correspondents.—We raust. decline a compliance with 
the wishes of “ Eugenio.” 


rule to pass over rejected communications in respectful silence. 


Such a course is surely the least likely to give pain to unsuc-|| 


~v~z-ful authors, and therefore every way preferable to the too 
common practice in which some editors indulge av the expense 
of those who favour them with their contributions. However 
deficient a writer may be in qualifications entitling his pro- 
ductions to admission into the columns of a public journal, 
his selection of any one of them ought not to be treated with 
acrimonious severity, biting sarcasm, or unsparing virulence. 
Such duct is ill calculated to reprove misjudged preten 
sions, or correct the hasty errors or unavoidable deficiencies of 
unfledged g genics. It may gratify the malicivas gaawiy ‘fb 
vicious spirit, but does not accomplish the object of health- 
and generous criticism, which seeks to educe, not repress 

ent, to encourage inspiration, foster industry, and im- 
part confidence to the promptings of a laudable though im- 
prudent ambition. Besides these general reasons for our ac- 
eustomed practice, there is still another of powerful import, 
which cannot be overlooked. Were a detailed account to be 
rendered of every communication sent to us, of which neces- 
sity compels the exclusion, the readers of the Mirror would 


' discussions of the orthographical, etymological, syntactical, 
and prosodial merits of writers, abounding like locusts in the 
land of Egypt. 


* Amusements.—Nothing is more common than complaints 
of the dulness of the country. There are no amusements 
there, say the young ladies and gentlemen who return at 
twelve or one o’clock at night from the heated ball-room, and 
sink to their feverish and unhealthy slumbers. It is true the 
amusements one meets with in a rural excursion are very dif- 
ferent from those of a city ; but they must be devoid of taste, 
and the common feelings of nature, who can find nothing 
which they will delight to remember among the woods and 
« ¥ stream. Imagine a fine afternoon in the latter part 
of August, when the air is fresh and cool at sunset, without 
even the stirring of a breeze, unless some gentle zephyr blows 

* softly upon your face, enriched with the scents which at 
evening rises every where around, yet scarcely breaking the 
glassiness of the water. Suppose four or five have strolled 
down to the pebbly beach after tea. ‘Che multifarious noises 
which greet them from the heated pavements have never 
awakened the echoes of this quiet spot; but in their stead come 
the bark of the distant dog, the rustle of the upper branches 
of the forests, the carol of some lingering bird, the neighing of 
the steed, or the lowing of the cattle which the free-hearted and 
happy farmer boy is following to their fold. A little painted 
boat is resting upon the bosom of the transparent stream, its 
image reflected beneath, See yonder light-hearted girl has leap- 
ed into the yielding bark, and in a few moments the whole party, 


off beyond the reach of sigh 
deep rich voice is heard, and y 


lany thing of our own: 


It has long been our established |} 


_ with jests and laughter are safely seated; and now they push 
off, perring behind them a broad wake in the disturbed waters, 


a -. 


and sending long ripples or 


tones of several female voices, 
the shore. We had intended to 


remember many a delightful frolic upon ee {5 the 
bright stars above, and the bright eyes below,” but the fol ow- 
ing very beautiful lines from the New-York American are so 
apropos, that we present them to our readers, in preference to 


THE WATER PARTY AND BOAT SONG, 


Tis one of those calm and beautiful nights 
That come when a day of storm is over, 

When the scent steals out from the flowers about, 
To the wooirg winds that round them hover. 


The sloop on the glassy river is still 
As a child on its mother’s bosom sleeping ; 
And there comes asound from the woods around 
Of the fays, their moonlight revels keeping. 


And the whippoorwill’s wailing note is heard 
From the brake, where her lonely nest is hid ; 

While from rock and hill she is answered shrill’ 
By the peevish plaint of the katydic. 


The moon-tuuched top of the tulip-tree gleams, 
As the dew on its foliage shivers; 
"And the fire- flies spark through the clusters dark 
_ Of the sumach and sassafras quivers. 


We shoot from the shore like a swan on her way, 
When she glides to her nest o’er the billow, 

And our mirth-freighted skiff, as she cleaves*by the cliff, 
Is brushed by the hemlock and willow. 


There are bright stars above, there are bright eyes below, 
Andthe moon sheds her silver light o’er us ; 

Our spirits are gay as the glittering spray 
That flashes in ripples before us. 


Now, on the blue water we merrily dance-- 
Our bark like an antelope bounding— 
Our voices keep time to the oars’ even chime, 
d our songs in the night air are sounding. 


“ My bark is my courser, so gallant and brave, 

“Like asteed of the desert she bounds o’er the wave ; 
And the breast of the billow, as onward we ruam, 
‘Swelling proudly to meet her, is flecked by her foam ; 


“Tike the winds which her canvass exultingly fill 

“ With no track to confine us, no bourne but our will, 
*‘Where its sallies may lead us, at random we steer, 
“ And its fantasies only can check our career. 


“ Over the pages of story the student may pore—~ 
“The trumpet the soldier may charm to the war ; 
“In the prairie the hunter his heaven may see, 
‘But the bonny blue water and shallop for me. 


“ With no harbour before me, behind me no home, 
“ All heaven around me* wher: Lroam , 
“Task but to cheer me as on i go, ° 
“Those bright stars above me, these bright eyes blow.” # 


‘Politeness itd refinement. a, pretty Par ‘estimte of the 


advancement made by a community in politeness ahd refine- 
ment, may be formed by an attentive observation of the beha- 
viour of audiences promiscuously assembled at public places 
of ainusement. The solemnity of a church, with the sacred 
associations called up by the object for which they are gather- 
ed together, is a sufficient security for the decorous deport- 
ment of a congregation; but at the theatre or concert-room, 
where all restraint is thrown off, and a loose given to enjoy- 
ment, the natural dispositions or acquired manners of a peo- 
ple become distine y perceptible, and are a fair subject for 
the contemplation of the moralist or the curious spectator. 
Palpable differences strike the observer in different parts of 
the world, and are generally to be identified with the more o 
less improved condition of their society. In some places there 
will be a marked disregard for the civilities of life, not only 
between those of the same, but also those of opposite sexes. 
Boisterous clamour, rude and careless conversation, neglect of 
apparel, inattention to the comfort and conveniences of others, 
and, above all, want of courtesy to females, may be contrasted 
with the more favourable evidences of cultivated manners, 
appropriate dress, unexceptionable language, and ‘the most 
polite submission to those rules of chivalrous deference to wo- 
man which should characterise the intercourse of the sexes 
both out and in the drawing-room, ‘Such conduct gives an 
appearance of brilliancy and finish to the interior of a crowd- 
ed house which no external splendour can reach. These 
considerations have been forced upex us by tite gratification 
which we have received, at the representation of the French 
operas, from the truly genteel appearance presented both 
in the boxes and pit. The utter absence of all vulgarism 
—the neat and appropriate costume of the ladies, unincum- 
bered with huge steeple bonnets—the respectful deportment 
of the men, with heads uncovered, and ever giving place 
to their fair companions—the silent attention to the b 
ness of the stage—all marked a degree of propriety and 
graceful behaviour which we cannot but wish to see imitated 
by our American audiences. In intelligence and general in- 
formation, in all the qualities which can render life useful and 
moral, we are, asa people, inferior to no other on the face of 


* “ A)l earth forgot, and all heaven around us,”"—Moore. 


hy are we then so often indifferent to 
n of those arts which embellish it—which render 


rain imitated our English brethren too 
his 4 ae indebted as we are to them for some of 
alvable intellectual, civil, and political blessings 
Let us cast our eyes towards fair and 
polished France; and while we religiously avoid her imper~ 
fections and frivolities, borrow a share of that spirit ot gallantry 
and politeness which has ever rendered her the mould of 
fashion to the whole civilized world. 


Our Village,—Mr. Bliss has re-published the fourth series 
of “Our Village, or Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery s 
by Miss Mary Russell Mitford.” This work has all the au- 
thor’s well-known characteristics—pleasantry without insi- 
pidity, gaiety without silliness,.and description without te- 
dious minuteness. Her portraits are pictures, and the figures 
almost move and speak from the canvass. No living writer is 
more successtul than Miss Mitford in the brightness of her 
delineations. It is the forte and delight of some authors to 
draw scenes of villany and ho nd a murder seems to be 
almost an indispensable requisite to keep up the habitual ex- 
citement of their readers ; but Miss Mitford basks in the sun- 
shine of human nature: scenes which bespeak the pure and 
undefiled taste, the simple and uncorrupted manners, the 
blameless and quiet life, have peculiar charms for her pencil, 
and are sketched in bold and beautiful outlines by her glowing 
and benevolent fancy. We have placed on another page the 
story entitled ‘‘ The Two Sisters,” which we think one of the 
best things in the volume before us. 


The Oracle.—A new satirical and miscellaneous journal 
will be issued under the above title on the eighth instant. If 
conducted with decorum and talent, and if its shafts be direct- 
ed at general follies, not personal foibles, unmixed with the 
poison of malice, it will no doubt meet with a favourable re- 
ception. 


| baric ‘4 by t neh army, is pregnant with the most 

important conseq! s to the mercantile prosperity of Eu- 
rope, and the future civilization and political redemption of 
benighted Africa. The commerce of: the Mediterranean is 
destined to be no more impeded on its way, the mariner no 
onger to shudde eramgih dread.at the rengontre of a reckless 

rover, or be subje to the imposition of injutang chain, or 
incarceration in a gloomy dungeon. No more contributions 
will be required at the hands of powerless but civilized states 
for precarious indulgence from the will of a petty but savage 
tyrant; and Africa, so long the home of ignorance and bar- 
barism, may now receive the light of knowledge. Civilized” 
man will be allowed to penetrate her interior and hitherto 


Algiers.—T he rene of this ancient strong-hold af bar- 


|| impassable barriers, and the sons of Cain may yet, in the mercy 


of a wise dispensation, have imparted to them the blessings 
of civilization ‘and of freedom. 


Mrs, Jordan.—A memoir of this distinguished female is in 
the London press. It will embrace her public and private 
history, from her first appearance on the Irish stage till her 
death at St. Cloud. 


Old rope-walk in Broadway.—We give place to the follow- 
ing, from the pen of an aged and respectable resident of this 
city, because the subject is interesting. In one thing, how- 
ever, he is mistaken ; for the rope-walk to which we alluded 
was located precisely as there stated, as may be seen by refe- 
rence to Lynar’s map of New-York, ‘published just one hun- 
dred years ago, and since accurately copied on the left hand 
corner of Longworth’smap, “ Resident,” however, is 
entitled to our thanks, ti ; 

Mr. Eprror—lIn the interesting account, illustrative ¢ f 
the picture of the Park and its purlieus, published in 
paper some weeks ago, which is in general correct, the 
much matter which awakens the reminiscences of old ¢ 


years ago. The writer was present when the theatre in 
Beckman-streét was pulled down by a mob, at the time of the 
commotion about the stamp act in seventeen hundred and 
sixty-five. He was in the house when the mob began the 
assault with stones, &c. The audience escaped as fast as 
-\ithey could, and he got out with much difficulty through the 
side of the building, which was a small wooden one, belong- 
ing to William Beekman, The head of the rope-walk, spoken 
of in your Mirror, fronted on Beekman-street, where the 
Clinton-hall is now erected. The walk ran westerly, on what 
was then called the vineyard, to the next street or near to it. 
It was owned by a Mr. Shaw. Aw ov RESIDENT. 
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zens, who saw the grounds where the city-hall now is, sixty 
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E LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 


‘STAR BE HIGH. | 
Oberon, at the Park Theatre, New-York, composed by Carl “ae 
: "te ? J ¥ 


is 


"ae an ee ei ae 
Sung by Mrs. Sharpe, as Fatima, i the Grand Rom 


¥ 


Al, al, al, al, al, al, 


I; Tho’ the flow’rs of the gar - den have clos’d ev - ry one, The rose of the heart bloomsi 


Be 


— 
love’s ri - sing sun. From the drear An - de - run of the cru-el Ser- 
Beth See 


From the drear An-de- run of the crn-el 


SECOND VERSE. 


AJ, al, al, al, al, al, 
Tis the neigh of his steed, 
Al, al, al, al, al, al, 
O! prove my good barb thou art worthy thy breed! 
Now o’er the salt desert we fly like the wind, 
And our fears fade as fast as the turrets behind. 
Al, al, al, al, al, al, ‘ ¢ 
We the frontier have won, ? 
And may laugh at the Jord of the drear Anderun. 
Al, al, al, al, al, al. 
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THE PILLAR OF THE EARTH. 


_ _ The Dutch have never been able entirely to subjugate the 


BY IANTHE. © 


The following lines were occasioned by receiving frorm a very dear 
friend, on chr istmas- day, a violet which had been “found growing in 
the open air. * 

I'm weary of biding the pitiless blast, 

Pm weary of lingering the lonely—the last ; 

"Too long I have pined for the soft summer shower, 7 

And the sunbeam to waken each slumbering flower ; 

Too long 1 haye drooped o’er the -covered bed, 

Where my kindred so early wi 


In -vaili my rich treasures of fragrance I fling, 

They mingle not now with the breezes oi spring; 
Foo rude are the rough blasts of winter to bear 

Such perfume as gladdens the mild summer air ; 
And the violet, the pride of the spring, droopsand dies, 
Unknown and unwept, ’neath December’s dark skies. 


Oh! better, far better, *twould be could I fade 

Mid the clustering locks of some pitying maid ; 

But I listen in vain for the echoing tread 

Of the young and the gay round my verdureless bed, 
And too long [have waited the hand that save 
My tempest-bowed form from a snow-hidde ve. 


Thou art come—thou art come—aye, I know thee now; 
By the echoless step and the thoughtful bro’ 

By the calm sweet smile on the lip which 

Of a soul that in peace and in purity dwell 

By the tenderness glassed in the depths of e eye, 
I know thow wilt not pass the last violet by. 


™ 
ORIGINAL TALES. 


A TALE OF THE EAST. 
Turis is the august title of Nieponegoro, the present prince 
of the island of Java; a man who is distinguished for his 
spirited bravery, and enthusiastic attachment to his people 
and country. In conformity with the ancient eastern custom, 
the name which characterizes this individual indicates its 
meaning, and shows the importance of the person. 
The practice of giving such names is found among all peo- 


—- miss primitive state ; and the genealogical lists of the 


of themselves. " 
» Few people are less known than the Javanese and Malays, 
but few are more interesting. They have customs and man- 
ners entirely peculiar to themselves; and their language, from 
its softness, richness, and beauty, rivalling and excelling the 
Spanish and Italian, is fit to embellish the literature ofa more 
refined and polished people. Nothing is more striking than 
the difference which exists between northern and southern 
climes, in regard to their language, The hardihood and 
austerity of the north require harshness and vigour, whilst 
the mildness and softness of southern regions introduce ease, 
pliancy, and grace. In Europe the strength of the northern | 
nations has long had a tendency to overpower the effeminacy 
of the south ; and the force of their language, like that of their 
arms, seems to achieve victories of its own by its influence 
upon the manners of those whose liberties are destroyed. 

In. an island, however, like that of Java, free from incur- 
sive hordes, the habits and custonis of the people are left un- 
corrupted. The enterprise of modern commerce, and the 
epidity of European nations, have indeed sought and found 
them im their peaceful retirement; but the coarseness and 
severity of the Dutch, their oppressors, are as odious and re- 
pulsive as the unjust authority they presume to exercise. 

With this specimen of another and civilized hemisphere, it 
is not surprising that the Javanese should exult in their supe- 
Hiority, and that their prince should attach such importance! 
fo himself, as to assume the imposing title of the ‘ Pillar of 
the Earth.” 

The particulars which we are going to relate in regard to 
Nieponegoro, being founded in fact, should obtain an interest 
proportionate to their truth. 


Javanese. While they have long held quiet possession of Ba- 
tavia, Bantam, Samarang, and other maritime cities, their 
tenure upon landed estates in the interior has always been 
precarious, and held in constant dread of tie hostile incur-| 
sions of the natives. The war which rages there is, and has} 
been for some time, confined to the eastern section of the 
island; and the Dutch, at great expense, have been makig 
venewed but unavailing efforts to complete a tyranny, which, if 
Sr established, the climate alone would speedily overthrow. 
a 


ered and dead. i 


when | eink, are said to furnisy a complete history,’ 
. : 


To preserve the na’ 
‘war are kept cruising around the island to 
ing and sale of fire-arms a ae 
however, had eluded the vigilance of the blockade, and suc- 
ceede bin affording to the helpless warriors a = ‘bat 
supply of the necessary means of resistan ne 

Shortly after this fortunate Ce. troops were 
called to the field, and by the assistance of the unexpected re- 
lief, they supposed, notwithstanding the seanty provision of 
| their arms, that they would present an invine‘ble front to the. 
enemy. 

To inspire confidence in the expedition, and to insure its 
success, the old king himself, the father of Nieponegoro, de- 
‘termined to conduct the army i person, — After suitable pre- 
parations, they accordii out, taking their route in the 
direction of Samarang. ‘“ large of ‘the government was 
left in the meantime in the hands of Nieponegoro. This 
prince was then in his fortieth year, and time had only com- 
pleted the dignity withousipetroying” any of the manly grace 
and beauty person. His stature was superior to that of 


the land- 


ES ie! 
vessels of||, 


A brigantine, |. 


Leb Lead 


NUMBER 10. 


ghted the principal room, amidst a profusion of evergreens, 
presented a spectacle highly novel and interesting. 

The dress of the natives consisting of merely a surong and 

kabiah, with a sash around the waist, is cool and pleasant ; 
and the neatness with which they adjust their ’kerchiefs on 
heir heads, interposing here and there flowers of various 
kinds, while portions of their long black hair are left to play 
about their naked bosoms, give the girls especially a fascina- 
ting appearance. 
’ Iman anti-room adjoining the saloon the musicians were 
asseinbled. Some had pipes, of a rude structure and work- 
manship, of which Tubal-Cain might have been the inventor ; 
others were seated by huge gongs and gongalongs,* and two 
or three small boys held a species of sistrum in their hands, 
and accorded with the rest of the band. 

The music struck up and the dance commenced. The 
parties were arranged opposite to one another, and at firsh 
their crossing, wheeling, and rapid evolutions appeared irre- 
gular and confused, and were attended with animated singing 
on both sides. They had proceeded thus for about ten minutes, 


the most of is people, and the noble symmet#y of his figure 


the human form which all strangers observe and admire in 
the Javanese. © ad 

ah avery and intrepidity of character which distin- 
e princes made him a suitable person to con- 
my mol his father, whose vigour was somewhat 
enfeebled by age. e qualities, however, which he possess- 
ed, rendered him J lly serviceable at home in adminis- 
tering the affairs of the government, and diffusing energy 
among the people. This might be easily accomplished, on 
account of the attachment universally entertained for him, 
and the ready submission yielded to his advice and authority. 
If Nieponegoro was happy in possessing the affections of the 
people, he was no less fortunate in the relations of his own 
family. He had been married many years, and among other 


duct the a 


called “The Face of the Sun,’ 

The army had been absent for weeks, and very Tittle intel-| 
ligence was as yet received with regard to its movements. A 
courier, however, at length arrived from the king, to inform 
Nieponegoro, that he had been successful in a skirmish with 
a small detachment of the enemy. This information diffused 
joy and animation over the countenances of all, and was re- 
garded as a presage of the successful issue of the campaign. 
Festivity and rejoicing were seen every where, and the court 
determined to celebrate the occasion by an “‘assembleé aw 
danse.” The national dance of the Javanese may not possess 
the graceful evolutions of the Mazurka, but to a stranger it 
is as interesting as that noted amusement of the Poles. In 
a climate like that of Java, exposed to the rays of an equa- 
torial sun, nature seems to have done every thing for the 
wants of the natives. They have trees which produce bread, 
and others which yield water, (Parbre de voyageur,) and 
hundreds which afford the most wholesome and nutritious 
fruits. } 

With the balsa-wood, which is of a size suitable for timber, 
and of a texture more soft and spongy than the cork, and 
easily penetrated by the bamboo, they can ina short time con- 
struct habitations, which, though light and fragile, are well 
adapted to the country. 

''The ban-yan tree, however, which grows luxuriantly in| 
Java, can easily be made to afford habitations of itself. No}| 
tree is more remarkable than this. In the east it is an object | 
of adoration, and is called the tree of life; its size is often im-| 
mense; and from its broad horizontal branches propagines 
descend to the ground, and taking root, become in time joint) 


its side. Milton has described this handsomely when he 
speaks of those stately columns forming 


4 pillar’d shade, 
High over-arch’d with echoing walls between.” 


With the assistance of matting, the ingenuity of the inhabi- 
(ants can construct spacious and convenient apartments out 
of this tree, and sgound them by corridores and verandahs, 

Preparations like these had been «ade to entertain the 


and countenance was an improved model of that perfection of | 


children was. ne «ho wag the Gayonriby of hig pt ter pad.the.; 
nation, whose namie was Cahoola, and who Wal s| 


supporters with the parent body, and are planted firmly by|| 


when the dance presented greater regularity and order; as- 
suming then their original positions; the girls jomed hand in. 
hand, danced to their partners, who stood still, singing all to- 
gether the following song: 


CHORUS OF GIRLS, 


Like the wind from the mountain, which ruffles the rf), 
So swift be the steps of the faithful cachill ;t 

When he comesiby the blaze of the obat at night, 

To woo the coy maid of his bosom’s delight. 


Let him watch if the oba, more brilliant on 
Shall illumine the earth as it brightens the sk 

de g his looks, when the light of the moon + 
e way to his dear parampoon.§ | 


The yo 
antiphon : = 
CHO: 
2d the light of the oba or beams of the moon, 
hen he seeks the fair face of his dear parampoon; 


As the wind from the mountain sweeps over the rill, 
More, fleet are the f the sprightly eachil... 


The keedam that leaps o’er the hills of his wood, 
Ne’er clears the thick brake with a speed half as ‘good ; 
Lacass—lacass, || is the thought of his mind, 

When he flies to his love like the breath of ‘the wind, 


When the singing ceased the band struck up another tune, 
to correspond with the change in the dance. Commencing 
at the lower end of the set, each couple wheeled off in turn, 
and the gentleman was seen holding up one or more fingers 
of each, and sometimes all, of both hands, signifying thereby 
how many pieces of coin he would give for the mistress of his 
heart. As the maiden nodded assent, her partner saluted her 
with a kiss, and they withdrew to mingle with tie rest of the 
company. This ceremony had been performed until there 
was but one pair remaining, who by their graceful movements 
and the superior richness of their dress claimed particular 
notice ; and it was with a general expression of applause and 
joy, that Cahoola led to his seat the beautiful Ardesah, to 
whom he was betrothed. 

Several days had elapsed after this celebration, when on 
one of those fresh and delightful mornings peculiar to the 
climate of Java, where nature presents the brightest aspect 
of life and luxuriancy, Ardesah was sitting alone near her 
mother, with dejection visible in her looks. 


| OF YOUNG MEN. 


of sorrow?” said the fond parent as she looked upon her 

| daughter. , 
“1 could not but be sad, mother, when I thought that there 

was no safety on earth, and no bright happiness in heaven,” 

| “How, Ardesah ?” 

‘‘As I slept last night,” replied the damsel, “I dreamed 

'that I was on a weary journey. The path I travelled was 


|| ornamented with flowers, and every thing was pleasant to be- 


hold; but I looked at the sky, and the light of the sun became 
suddenly as thick darkness, and filled me with terror. As I 
proceeded, all was gloom around me ; the solid ground shook, 
and gave way, and I sank into an abyss, and methought I was 
|lost to you for ever!” 

“Child,” said the mother, “will you be troubled with a 
vision? Is not the sun bright and the earth beautiful, and 
thou art distressed ?” 


party of the prince, and the illumination of the lamps which 


ae.  —— | ( 
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{ Boy, youth. £ Torch, the na- 
Haste, speed. 


* 


* The Tung-laus of the Chinese. 
tives carry in dark nights. § Young lady. 


ne 


* 


“ Why is thy face sad, my ehild, like one of the children — 


a 


n in turn rejoined with the vagy 


74- 


Sur re the words of consolation 
sily be soothed, as she felt 
ing to avow. oe 


“Can it be,” she softly breathed t 
Cahoola’” and she burst into tears 
During this scene of imagihary dist 
citude, a more obvious and reasonable cause o 
peared in the agitation which was 
and in the city. News was recei rom the army, and all 
were concerned to know the result, and to hear tidings of 
the king. When the waiting multitude understood that the 
troops were defeated, and that the monarch was a captive, the 
cries of regret and despair were raised by the disappointed 
and dejected people. Confirmatory accounts of the disastrous 
intelligence were shortly obtained, by a deputation which was 
sent by the king himself. He informed Nieponegoro of the 
particulars of the battle, alleged the defectiveness of the arms 
and ammunition he had had, and the inexperience of his men, 
in contending against the well appointed and regularly dis- 
ciplined forces of the Dutch. He extolled the bravery of his 
soldiers, and lamented the unfortunate defeat; and alluding 
to the state of the nation and the hopelessness of their cause, 
he urged upon him, as a condition of his release from cap- 
tivity, an entire submission to the enemy, with whom they 

were unable to contend. 

These humiliating proposals had a greater effect upon the 

feelings of the indignant prince, than the destruction of the 
army. He became desperate with rage, and breathed nothing 
but vengeance; and the first step he took was to order the 
deputies to be put to death. He then convoked an assembly 
of the people, and appeared before them, accompanied with 
his body guard, and attended in person only by Cahoola. He 
addressed the audience upon the unfortunate and unexpected 
change in the affairs of the state. He related the object of 
the embassy which had lately been received, and reprobated 
the cowardice and defection of his father, whom he denounced 
as a traitor, 
“Shall we,” said he, “ever yield to our oppressors, who 
ive no right to rule over us? Have we been defeated? We 
vanquished. Is our cause we rave men will 
it strong. The blood of my heart a shed in your 
defence, and my family shall be offered up and slain, but we 
will never submit.” 

As he uttered this he seized his son, who was standing by 
his side, and drawing forth his gollock,” said to the affrigisted 
youth, “ You must die, Cahoola, touppease the offended gods 
of heaven.” With this hasty notice, at a single blow the head 
was severed from the body by the father himself, who, as he 

held it up, yet gushing with the living blood, he called upon 
a part of his guard, and said, “'Take this to the dastard king, 
and say to him, ‘Judge if he who spares not his own son is 
afraid to hazard his life, or will ever yield to the enemies of 
his country ! ” 

The shouts of the savage assembly applauded this brutal 
act of heroism and zeal, and the company dispersed with ac- 
clamations for vengeance and victory. The approbation 
which was at this moment bestowed upon this act of cruelty 
and murder by the hand of a parent, was speedily revoked, 
in the re-action which took place in the public mind. The 
people mourned for the premature and unworthy destiny 
which berett them of a beloved object; and the sternness and 
ferocity of Nieponegoro himself gave way to feelings of com- 
punctious remorse and regret, as he wept for the loss of a son 
whom he had sacrificed on account of a father he really loved 
and an enemy he heartily contemned. 

The account of Cahoola’s death could not long be concealed 
from Ardesah, whose mother dreaded the effect it might have 
upon her. She recéived the intelligence with surprise and 
dismay, and her cries became frantic in her importunity, at 
least to see and embrace the headless body of her lover. As 
these paroxysims subsided, she felt the less impassioned but 
keener bitterness of grief, when she remembered the premo- 
nition of the Wagical event she had had im her dream, when 
it appeared to her that the pillar of the earth was shaken 
the light of the sun was extinct, 


) and 


The caresses and assiduity of her friends were constant in 
soothing her distress, and the unhappy maiden, after a short 
time, wore the appearance of silent resignation and content 
in her countenance. Her composure, however, was that 
which proceeded rather from some settled purpose of mind 


le around the pal Hi ¢ 


moment her bosom 
ed absorbed in almost 
he had been accustomed 


at her feet said, ig 


“T go to chi? , 

“ Ardesah !—oh! my child,” exclaimed the parent, as she 
held her close in her arms, “there is death in thy looks.” 

“ Cassa eire,” (give me water,) feebly uttered the expiring 
girl, as she rolled back her eyes, which with their last. light 
seemed to look in upon the darkness and desolation of her 
bosom. . 

Her trembling lips were scarcely bathed in the cooling fluid 
when &he faintly observed, ‘‘ Suda—bagoose,” (it is enough— 
good, ) and she became united to her betrothed lover in the 
wedlock of death, 


It afterwards was known that the fatal potion she used was |) 


obtained from the bohun-upas, concerning which many fabu- 
lous accounts are related, such as its casting for miles around 
a deadly atmosphere, &c. But it is certain that the expressed 
juice alone of that tree is poisonous. 

When these tragedies had occurred, Nieponegoro was ap- 
prehensive that the public feeling would be turned against 
him, But the atrocities which proceeded from his own vio- 
lence he dexterously managed to charge to the account of the 
enemy, and to urge them upon the people as additional mo- 
tives for hostility and revenge. 

The war* is still going on with spirit, and the old king, 
having no one to intercede for him, continues a dejective ca : 
tive in the hands of the Dutch. Ss. B 


THE FINE ARTs. 


SWIFT AS THE LIGHTNING’S GLANCE. 
THE FAIRY KING’S SONG. 


Tue song inserted to-day is a beautiful melody given by 
Weber to the king of the fairies, Oberon. He conveys Sir 
Huon of Bourdeaux and his bride, by dint of magic, from 


Tunis to nom. ve inless time than we can write the same; 
préviows to which he returns thanks for all kindness in this 
1m) latlieu. The obligation which the “grateful fairy’ 


considers hinjself under to’ Sir Huon is the reconciliation 
which that knight accomplishes between Oberon and his 
queen Titania. It. seems they had a violent dispute and a 
separation, caused by a difference of opinion touching the 
constancy and strength of affection of the sexes. Oberon 
stoutly maintaining that the lords of creation were superior, 
and Titania obstinately denying the fact. In the-heat and exci- 
tation of argument, they made a mutual vow, that until either 
of them could find a perfect sample of their sex, they would 
live estranged from each other. Sir Huon of Bourdeaux is 
the male picture of excellence, and Reiza his bride the female 
specimen, and to prove their merits, Oberon raises all kinds 
of impediments and difficulties, which however their firm- 
ness and constancy enable them to surmount; consequently 
the unfortunate vow is annulled, and the two fairies are 
again made happy. 

In taking leave of this great author, and the charming me- 
lodies which we have presented to the public through the 
vehicle of the Mirror, and which to most of its readers were 
hitherto unknown, we may be forgiven for adding a parting 
word, In acommunity which gives such promise of musi- 
cal attainment, and where the adoption of musical study has 
so immediately attended the introduction of the art, it is 
highly interesting to one enamoured of that art, to mark its 
progress; and doubly imteresting to such an individual to 
to lend his aid zealously, but probably feebly, towards the di- 
rection of a taste which is still in its infancy. That the five 
given compositions are of the highest grade, and that the 
melodies are beautiful, and the sentiment of the poetry finely 
illustrated by them, we think cannot admit of dispute. We 
have been taught to believe and feel that poetry and music 
ought to be combined, to form a pleasing composition. The 


than from reconciled feeling. 

« As Ardesah was sitting alone in her apartment a forced 
smile was visible in her looks, as her servant in haste and se- 
cresy handed her a small case, made of bamboo, and imme- 


OEE RE Sis Se 
* Large knife, worn by the natives, 


Italians, Germans, and French, prefer opera in their own lan. 
guages. ‘Then why should not we do the same in ours? The 
affectation so prevalent among certain persons, of admiration 
for Italtan music, is for the most part pseudo-sentimenta!; we 


* By the late advices from the East, we lea Bia the war here al- 
Iuded to has terminated.— Hd. N. ¥, Mir. ee 
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to feel their compositions, requires 
the science or of the language, wit 
hearer can de no real satisfaction, ai 
the same is merely a silly attempt pe 
erson who is really qualified i 
contrary, any individual gifted + 


ledge of the best authors who have written in our own tongue, 
When these are known, far be it from us to abridge the stu- 
dent of a desire to become acquainted with the harmony and 
melody of foreigners; on the contrary, for a finished musi- 
cian, it is highly laudable; but all a_i of discarding 
the compositions of great masters of our own school, in or- 
der to, parrot-like, learn the words and apply the: ignorantly 
to the notes of Italian inusicians, is a vicious and diseased 
state of taste, against which it is our duty to protest. B. 


% 


THE DRAMA. 


= qs 
THE PARK THEATRE. — 


MR. CHARLES KEAN. ; 
WE agree generally with the following remarks of our cor- 
respondent, and if we offer any of our own, we do so becaus® 
we are. not willing to leave entirely to another the agreeable 
office of greeting this young candidate for public favour, with 
assurances of a brilliant career. He is yet under twenty years, 
but has evidently studied deeply, and has already acquired 
wer which, perhaps, no other individual of his age ever pos- 
sessed. His readings are not only uniformly correct, they are 
impressive and beautiful, His singular resemblance to his fa- 
ther-is not imitation, but is a mere natural similarity, which 
flashes upon the audience occasionally through his own 
original style; and instead of being an obstacle to his future 
fame, should be only considered as the perpetuated spark of 
that fire which in the other is so nearly extinguished. There 
is no doubt but that he will soon become an universal favour- 
ite with. thespublie; and if the reiterated peals of applause 
with which his finely executed conceptions were received 
form any criterion, his progress to the most distinguished 
yank in his profession will be both sure and speedy.— Hd. 


RICHARD I1I.—MR. ©. KEAN’S FIRST APPEARANCE. 
On the second instant the Park theatre opened for the sea- 
son with Richard IJ. The great attraction of the evening 
was the debit in America of .Charles Kean, the son of the 
celebrated tragedian. The occasion brought together an over- 
flowing audience, who manifested an intense anxiety to wit- 
ness his performance. He was received with the most ani- 
mated and repeated acclamations, which ina few moments 
died away into deep silence. It was an interesting crisis to 
all, and must have been powerfully so to the stranger, who 
had recently sought our shores, and now exposed himself to 
a comparison with one of the most extraordinary and distin- 
guished actors that ever wielded the passions and feelings of 
thousands at his pleasure. It is but reasonable to suppose, 
that he must have laboured under an embarrassment suffi- 
ciently benumbing to paralyze for the instant all his energies ; 
and we confess, as he proceeded in the opening soliloquy, we 
were crossed with a conviction, that the endeavour ofthe youth 
before us to measure himself with the wonderful genius of 
the father, must prove altogether feeble and hopeless. As he 
proceeded, however, he appeared to gain new powers, and 
gradually to become warmed with his part. His diffidence 
vanished before the bursts.of approbation with which the lofty 
dome continually resounded; and when ‘the curtain fell, we 
were fully of the opinion that he possessed a talent to com- 
mand success. It cannot be expected that we should at so 
early a period enter into any analysis of his style. It 1s cer- 
tain, however, that it is the result of much study, reflection, 
and ‘observation ; that he has been in an excellent school, 
where the redundancies and errors which generally accom- 
pany genius, have been carefully restrained and corrected. His 
attitudes and gestures are appropriate and beautiful; his voiee 
is not loud, but pleasing and well managed; and we were 
astonished that one so young should be able to delineate so 
forcibly ‘the most stirring and convulsive passions. There 
were times when he gained a powerful hold upon the atfen- 
tion of his hearers, particularly in those passages where the 
feelings can no longer find vent by the ordinary ways of phy- 
'sical exertion; but where the long pause, the deep under. 
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tone, and the fine play of the speaking dowhtenence, betray 
the workings of the soul within. 


résemblance between them was 
arta admirer the bsent ve- 
ppearance of magic. It does 
not consist in e manner of reading, or method 0} 
rndeing ny d int, but it is in the roll of the ey 
the sneer of the lip, nd the whole contour of the face an 
form. Mr. C. Kean is fewer faults than his father, ands 
as he does possess, will doubtless rapidly disappear before 
moderate and jucicious criticism. He has a habit of lifting 
his eyes rather frequently to the audience, which, of course, 
he should entirely forget; but this, in so young an aspirant, 
and under circumstances of such eculiar interest, we are not 
disposed to wonder at, but rather to hepe, that, in the nu- 
merous strange physiognomies which there meet his gaze, he 
yead nothing more alarming than a wish to afford him an im- 
partial trial. He has, however, passed the ordeal, and his 
acting will, doubtless, profit by the confidence which must 
have resulted from his first efforts before the American public, 


but the strange 
very perceptible, 
teran, sometim 
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NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS.—C. KEAN’S SECOND NIGHT. 


Although there be in the leading part, as well as in the whole 
of this play, wonderful dramatic effectiveness, yet the author 
has placed the actor in the peculiar situation of personating 
what never can by any possibility be called a natural charac- 
ter; and hence, in some scenes particularly, he has to bear up 
against a feeling on the part of an enlightened audience, 
something approaching to indifference or contempt for an en- 
deavour to impose upon their credulity. It is very true that 
an auditory does not enter the walls of a theatre with a dis- 


position to weigh probabilities or improbabilities very nicely ;}) 
but the understanding, it must not be forgotten, is the o ae ee ape tet follow caclt oi govor ber fier, with: oll tbe 


key to the heart. Sir Giles Overreach in few words, and some 
of those his own, for the sake of giving to his daughter the 
title of right honourable, and consequently enabling his pro- 
geny to vie with, nay, to triumph over, some of the genuine 
old stock nobility, (mortifications from whom he had often 
suffered,) jeers at the orphan’s tears, laughs at the widow’s 
curse, and risks his reputation here and his hopes of an here- 
after. Avarice, revenge, envy, and scorn, have all in turn be- 
come foundations for a dramatic superstructure ; and ambition 
is a prolific theatrical theme ; but so tank and hot a lust for a 
mere name is “foul and unnatural.” But to business, As it 
regards Mr. C. Kean, the fiery ordeal is passed—it is now 
Jonger a question whetier he shall be placed in the first c' 
of actors, even resting his reputation upon the two parts al- 
yeady personated. The bold points of this terrific play were 
developed by our new acquaintance with skill and power, and 
we were highly gratified in witnessing the confirmation of 
hhis success on Wednesday night by anew audience. Mr.C. 

Kean may be now considered safe so far, and it only remains 
to determine the precise degree of his excellence. We see no 
weto which can be pushed in his face, to forbid him from mo- 
delling himself upon his father’s bust. Vandervelde the 
younger is not charged with plagiarism from Vandervelde the 
elder, although his early lessons in marine views were re- 
ceived from fis father; and considering that Mr. C. Kean is 
not yet of age, his judgment, the quality to be least looked 
for in a very young man, is very wonderful. Indeed we 
almost regret that before “the gristle of youth is quite har- 
dened into the bone of manhood,” he should be able to draw 
upon his physical resources for such tremendous bursts of 
passion as they can hardly yet furnish ; and we attribute his 
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..||She accepts him—“ out of pity, for they told me you were in 


evident fatigue in the last act to that cause. In confirmation 
‘of the opinion given above, we adduce the relenting of pater- 
nal affection which occasionally softened the delivery of his 


harsh and brutal instructions to. his daughter ; and we noticed | 


the tones of the voice to shape themselves to this with great 
flexibility. When the crisis in the third act, so trying to the 
powers of an actor personating Sir Giles, arrived, no fault 
could be found either with conception or execution ; the first 
shock over of the blank deed, the faculties gradually rally 
themselves to look for the cause ; the suspicions hastily thrown 
upon Wellborn, the fierce and commanding, and subsequent- 
ly Supiegne and abject manner towards Marall, the ultimate 

governable passion, the final paroxysm, the hysteric 
laugh, the groan, and syncope—all these were unexception- 
able in point of judgment, although the degree of positive 
power in comparison with his father may be disputed. It re- 
mains only to say, that the most efficient assistance was given 
_by the corps generally in all the under parts; a strong con- 
viction of which we do not the less entertain because we do 
peaerticala igo names. 


_ MISS CLARA 
A large a 


pete of Beatrice in 
about nothing.” The i 
Caldwell, of the New-Orlea 
iece of the “ Invineibles was } 
of introducing Miss Fisher as Victoire, | oO 
md happy exhibitions of beautiful and graceful acting, for 
which this young girl has become so ‘deservedly celebrated. 
We do not dedi Beatrice a part calculated to display her 
powers to the greatest advantage, although it may be observed 
of her, that even when the decree of the manager takes her from 
the range of the drama for which nature and study have fitted 
her, she is sill correct, interesting, and delightful; never 
losing sight of the good’sense which may be found tempering 


cessful efforts. 'The scene where she beseeches Benedict to 
kill Claudio is precisely of a kind most opposite to her powers. 
Neither nature nor education has fashioned the charming and 
youthful creature before us to portray the blood-thirstiness of 
that amiable lady. Yet. even | h although of all the circum- 
stances in which fancy could picture her, that of “eating a 
man’s heart in the market plaé » would be the last, she was 
admirable, particularly towards the* close of the scene; and, 

altogether contrary to our expectations, just what she should 
have been. 

In Victoire she was, as usual, full of grace and spirit. We 
should like to see her perform with young Kean. Such an ar- 
rangement could not fail to aflord universal satisfaction. The 
most beautiful characteristic of the style of her acting is the 
play of her features, the continued and continually changing 


different shades of feeling and passion, of surprise, fear, hope, 
archness, and anger, which it is her wish to represent. Her 
countenance seems as admirably created for the display of all 
the varying operations of the soul, as a stream in summer, to 
reflect the images of the scenery above and around it. For 
example, watch her looks when she snatches the stanzas from 
Benedict, the joy and triumph beaming in her eyes, and the 
light of successful vanity and love gleaming altogether from 
her radiant face; then, when her own verses are produced, 
and seized by Benedict, mark the change—rapid and com- 
iplete as the workings of thought-—and then the @radua) yield- 
ing, as the archness and merriment break forth again, and 


a consumption!” Again, in the little corporal, when she 
comes forward disappointed, angry, and perplexed, and sud- 
denly thinks of the general’s letter, which that incautious old 
gentleman had committed to her care, How palpably you 
may read her thoughts, as she turns it over and over again— 
starts, listens, and exclaims, “Oh! it is open!” These sweet 
touches of nature are scattered all over her representations, 
as thick as wild flowers in a summer meadow. We have 
never seen them equalled; and however there may be parts 
too cumbersome for her management, which require stronger 
physical construction, and a loftier style of imagination, the 
drama abounds with characters of the most agreeable descrip- 
tion, which may be appropriated exclusively to her. She is the 
cherished favourite of the public, and holds a place in their 
esteem, which it will take any other many a long year to reach. 


OTHELLO.—C. KEAN’S THIRD NIGHT. 

Of all the characters of the drama no one is more difficult 
to portray than that of the Moor of Venice ; accordingly we 
prepared ourselves to witness a performance on the part of 
Mr. C. Kean, which would either confirm or weaken our 
opinion of his talents. It behoves us, in strict justice, to add, 
that his delineation of the sea of passions, on which the un- 
happy chieftain is:tost, was, generally s;eaking, highly to his 
credit. Were we to give the meed of unqualified praise to 
this gentleman, we should fall into the error too common to 
writers in this country, who magnify their respective favour- 
ites into that perfection which lasts until it comes into collision 
with talent that has stood the ordeal; and then, being weighed 
in the balance against metal with which it ought never to 
have competed, is found wanting; and its total desertion after. 
wards is perhaps as unmerited as its sudden and portentous 
rise. To avoid this in the case of Mr. C. Kean, shall be our 
endeavour. In our enthusiasm at witnessing this young man 
treading in the footsteps of his father, perfected in his studies 
beyond any person who has numbered the same years, and 
speaking our language with correctness and beauty, let us 
nevertheless frankly confess, that if we scan his Othello with 
an impartial eye, we must pronounce it an unequal perform- 


her most unaccustomed as well as her-most faiiiliar and suc-}} 
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ugh correctly read, did not give us 
despair, which the elder Kean used 
ible power; and we complain of a 
his delivery of the dialogue in the 
vious to and after the murder ; it 
se and lengthened delivery in a scene 
re ny conflicting 5 passions are struggling for mastery, 
is calculated to injure the effect. On the other hand, his act- 
ing in the scenes with lago, and the gradual awakening of his 
suspicions, the almost insanity which bursts forth when they 
become gradually matured, were given with the fidelity and 
force of a veteran actor. In short, we hail Mr. C. Kean as a 
son worthy of the first actor of the age, who bids fair to arrive 
at the summit of his. profession. Q. 


ha: 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


OPERATION FOR BLINDNESS FROM sIR'TH.—Dr. Maunoir, 
of Geneva, has lately performed this operation on a boy eight 
years of age, who had from his birth been affected with cata- 
ract in both eyes. The pupils, which were very sensible to 
light, had been dilated by extract of belladonna. Both eyes 
were operated upon on the same day, and by the same method, 
viz. keratodialysis. No unfavourable symptoms followed the 
operation, and after a short ‘time, the fragments of the lenses 
having been completely absorbed, the patien' he full use 
of hiseyes. The'results of the experiments made upon him 
soon after the acquirement of his new sense, for the most part 
coincide with those obtained by Cheselden and Wardrop. 
The eyes required to be exercised for a considerable time be- 
fore the individual could judge correctly of distance and form, 
and the difference of colours. He learnt, however, to form 
a correct estimation of the latter much quicker thrn of the 
former, and very soon fell into mistakes, by drawing his in- 
ferences from colour extensively ; thus he took a piece of blue 
paper for a steel knife, &e. 

Paris ACADEMY OF SCIENCE.—At the last sitting of this 


society, a child was introduced who had lost, by gangrenous ; 


inflammation, the right cheek, the lower lip, and a pa 
chin. In this. rrible state, M. Dupuytren took 
hand, and by a ns of a portion of flesh and ski 
the neck, and placed over the denuded parts, succeeded in ob 
taining an union and restoring them, so that when the child 
was presented to the academy, although disfigured, there was 
nething repulsive in his appearance.—-At the last sitting .a 
long discussion ensued on the discovery of some bones of the 
extinct bird, which was known in the Isle of France, up to 
the year 1630, under the name of dronte and dodarft. M. 
Cuvier took this opportunity of stating, that among the ani- 
mals now extinct, we may place two species of crocodiles, of 
which several embalmed specimens have been found in Egypt. 

NEW MUSICAL LINSTRUMENT.—Mr. Lichental, a piano-forte 
maker, of Ghent, hasinvented a new instrument, called piano- 
viole, in which, with all the execution of the piano-forte, the 
sounds of the violencello may be obtained with the same de- 
gree of continuity. Thechords are played upon with a bow 
moved by the keys. 

STEAM CARRIAGES.—A steam carriage has been built at 
Leipsic, which is to run between that place and Dresden. It 
was to commence running on the first of July. The saving 
in time is expected to be about one half. The Dresden letter 
from which we take this information says, that this carriage 
is provided with an apparatus for discharging the smoke im- 
perceptibly, so as to prevent alarm to horses on the road. . 


Domestic anrmats.—M. Dureau Delamalle recently read 
tothe French Academy a incinoir, the object of which was to 
show that domestic animals are capable of more extensive 
development of the intellectual faculties than is commonly 
supposed; that they have, although within limits not yet as- 
certained, instinctive qualities, powers of imitation, memory, 
will, deliberation and judgment; that the individual, and 
even the race are improvable by the state of knowledge of the 
persons with whom they live, by education, by their wants, 
by their dangers, and, in order to generalize the proposition, 
by the circumstances in which they ave placed; and that 
many of the qualities which are considered instinctive, are, 
in fact, qualities acquired by their powers of imitation, and 
that certain acts attributed to instinct, are acts of choice, re- 
sulting from intelligence, memory, and judgment. M. Dela- 
malle sustains these various propositions by a number of very 


» 


curious facts. x 


Porators.—A fact has recently been promulgated in France, 
with respect to the growth of that useful reot, the potato. By 
nipping off the Howers after they are fully blown, an increase 
of fully one-third may, it is said, be anticipated in the-crop 


For the Mirror. 


‘fHINE NOT, THOUGH FATE 
ce «“ Oh no, we never ment 

Tarnx not, though fate has sev 
That I can e’er forget: 

"'There’s not a smile, there’s not. 
But memory treasures ye’ - 

In vain may science spread her page, 
Her charms are lost to me; 

In festive halls, or silent shades, 
Thought flies alone to thee. 


Oh give me not the blooming wreath, 
T'o twine around my hair; 

It would but mock my dreary heart 
To see its lustre there: . 

Nor ask me why no longer beams 
My eye as once it shone, 

I would not have a ray left there 
When every joy has flown. 


Oh ask me not the song to give, 
Which once I held so dear; 

No, not a note my lip shall breathe, 
But those he loved to hear. 

Can music with its magic warm 
The heart by sorrow chilled ? 

Or gems restore the smiling peace + 
That once m m filled ? 

My mind may sink, my cheek may fade, 

owers beneath the blast,” 

But love like mine time cannot change 
Whilst life and reason last. 

When thought restores the parting hour, 
When last thy look I met, ‘ 
’Tis seen through tears that hallowed it, 

And how can I forget ? 


= 


R. S.| 


THE RAMBLER. 


LETTERS FROM BUROPS, 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


: «Them as goes to sea for pleasure, will go to —— for 
pastime.”—NSailor’s Proverb. 


_ -Wasnixerox Ixvine crossed the Atlantic, and wrote a) 


beautiful Little piece thereupon, entitled “The Voyage,” which I 


delighted everyone. The natural consequences ensued. All| 
the gentlemen who crossed the Atlantic afterwards, concluded | 
to do as Washington Irving had done, and delight every one | 
likewise, so that in the course of a short time there was no} 
scarcity of marine narratives ; and the dwellers in great cities, | 
on both sides, had very particular information afforded them | 
of the perils of such as “went down to the sea in ships” | 
during the summer months. ‘These adventurous men and| 
predestined authors kept a regular diary of the days on which | 
they ate lamb, and the days on which they ate chicken, and| 
the days on which the pecuniary concerns of the captain| 
were benefitted by the disorganized state of their internals, and 
they subsisted on rice-water and hope: they severally furnish- 
eda description of the ocean in a calm and a description of 
the ocean in a storm, for which latter purpose the ocean was | 
afilicted with more storms from May to September than. 
sailors ever heard tell of. They stated, for the first time, that | 
the sea was the “symbol of immensity”—that the water was | 
green on soundings, and “ cerulean blue” off; and added their! 
testimony, founded upon actual observation, to the mass of} 


The Vovage. | 
| 


Te 
tion. Tome, 


|| weary, dull, monotonous, unsociable place upon which human 


jor other to which the heart can attach itself{—a rock, a tree, 
{a bubbling spring, which, after familiarity hath made it 


land regret the doom allotted them to figuratively seek ‘ their 


\|dead calm”—the ship rolling lazily and heavily from side to 


be 


! down, 
ched to each, and the 
al sullettions thrown 
n. 

s much as the father 
to hate holy water; and, 
etry that has been written 
t, the greatest bore in crea- 


ly noted 


tobe 
= Once more upon the waters, yet once more,” 

brings a miserable feeling of lassitude and confinement, 

rather than of freedom and exultation. It isthe most dreary, 


beings, with any kindly warmth in their hearts or blood, can 


|jsojourn. There is not any thing with which the imprisoned 
||spirit can symypathize. On land, though that land be as sterile 
land barren as the hanks of the river Jordan, or the most un- 


fertile parts alk#it Cape Cod, there is stillsome inanimate object 


pleasant to the eye, we are loth to leave behind and glad to 
see again. Sterne hath beautifully, and no less beautifully 
than truly said, that man must love one thing or another, and 
that for his own part, were he in a desert he would love some 
cypress; but his affections would be sadly puzzled on what 
to affix themselvesin the watery deserts which separate coun- 
try from country. The dark waves keep tumbling over and 
over each other, for ever changing yet still the same, till the 
fatigued eye turns sickeningly away from this very blue pros- 
pect. You even feel sorry for the sullen, noiseless birds that 
keep eternally wheeling and floating above the curling billows, 


bread upon the waters,” or, what is pretty much the same 
thing to them—their fish. With all their exemption fromthe 
murderous sports of man, how unenviable seems their fate, 
compared with that of the land birds. They have no con- 
stant mate expecting them at evening time—no home—no 
warm nest into which they may creep and fold their weary 
wings and be at rest; but when the close of day puts an end 
to their piscatory pursuits, they squat themselves down upon 
the cheerless waters with but small assurance of being a live 
bird in the morning, should some shark or other fowl-loving 
fish pass that way before they are awake and on the wing. 
Well; there is retribution in the deed—why should not the 
destroyer be degtroyed ? they have preyed upon fish, why not 
fish prey upon them? ‘ 

To all who rave and make poetry about the beauty and de 
lights of a surmmer sea, I especially recommend the middle 
the Atlantic during what is appropriately enough termed “a 


side, the sails flapping drowsily against the masts, and a burn- 
ing, blistering sun sucking the melted pitch and rosin out of 
the seams of the deck. Of all the suicidal situations in which 
man can be placed, I think this decidedly the most tempting; 
and believe, if life could be ended by a wish, few of the un- 
happy passengers would see the shore again; but fortunately 
it requires some little energy—some slight exertion to drown 
yourself, and really you are so very listless—so completely un- 
strung, that a man cannot be at the trouble of tumbling him- 
self overboard. But then, cries the landsman, what a de- 
lightful resource must books be in such a situation. Alas! 
alas! your mind is as debilitated as your body, and just as 


evidence already before the world, that it contained many /||incapable of bending its faculties to a salutary purpose. | 


whales, sharks, porpoises, and other fishes, to which were) 
appended brief touches of natural history as they went along, 
and invariably a piece of fine writing concerning ‘‘sunset on | 
the ocean,” giving an account how that every-day luminary | 
goes down behind thé wilderness of waters.” They, more- | 
over, let the reader have a minute insight into the state of| 
their feelings, the workings of their bosoms, &c. as they lean- | 
ed over the ship’s side, gazed upon the vasty deep, and thought 


of the friends and home-they had left behind them; and also ito choose between hanging and drowning, I cannot make up 


their vague and very extraordinary speculations concerning | 


expanded over an infinite number of pages in the infinite | evolutions of the v 
number of “Letters from Europe,” which quietly repose on || 
the back shelves of the establishments of Messrs..Bliss and || 


the land that lay before them—all which, is it not to be found||of the wind, the ‘collie splitting of the sails, the violent 


Carvill, Broadway, and other incautious booksellers | 
Such being the state of things, it would ill become an 
humble individual to affect singularity by breaking through 
an established rule; and the subscriber therefore, under the| 
impression that it isa debt due to decorum and mankind, 
proceeds to inform the human race of what he saw and suffer- 
ed. If lam no 
decessors, it mus 


jcould not do it here: Ilaid myself down on the deck, ate 


Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, or any thing nervous or exciting, 
is not to be borne;! and about the strongest mental food that 
the mind can dige: is predicament is a diluted love-story 
in an “Annual.” J, for one, am very fond of reading, but I 


almonds and raisins, and thought of Job. 
Some people prefer a storm toa calm; but their demerits 
are so equally balanced, that, like the’ Frenchman who had 


my mind to give the preference to either. True, the roaring 

nd the unique blasphemies which 
strike the ear from various quarters, with the probability 
of speedily being among the fishes, tend to arouse the 
spirit, and stir up, as counsellor Philips might say, “the green 


and stagnant waters of the soul; while the yesty ocean, ||cern—they do not set their life ata “pin’s fee.” Some 


ever-and anon dashing over the ship and wetting you to the||nian said, when he found the comfortless way in which the 
|| skin, is unquestionably sublime; but some how or other I||Spartans lived, that he no longer wondered at their fearing 
never could relish the sublime much when it interfered mate- || death so little ; andit is only on this principle that I canaccount 
M : rially with my personal comforts, and am unromantic encugh||for the unnatural tranquillity with which men hear of t 
interestingly minute as some of my pre-|jto own that I Would rather be-seated snugly in a decent inn|ichance of running foul of an iceberg, or any other 
st b attributed to the unfortunate fact of|/at the foot of a Swiss mountain than identifying myself with} casualty ; while half the peril when on land quietly e 
haying lost a valuable “daily journal” overboard, in which! the icicles at the top of it; so, ina storm, I hold it to be allthe good things of the world, would perturb their 
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below, dotf your drenched garments, — { 
your berth so that you cannot roll an inch either one way 


better thing to go 


a other, and quietly betake yourself the armsof Mor- 
pheus, rather than stand gaping at the unceremonious ocean, 
who repays your sincere admiration in a very unhandsome 
manner by throwing cold water in your face. ‘er 

No—the sea, whether nen i fog, 
ot in its most favourable state curled with a fresh. z 
has mighty few attractions to those who spend m n six 
hours upon it at atime. Our captain, an old sailor, declared 
that every day he passed there he considered as a blank in his 
existence, and the proverb quoted at the beginning speaks 
volumes. What is there in this be-praised element to give 
pleasure? In crossing the Atlantic all your amusements aré 
not such as are connected with the sea, but such as serve te 
draw your attention from it. Chess or drafts, backgammon 
or cards, are the resources called in to while away the tedious 
hours; for after you haveseen one of mother Cary’s chickens, 
a shoal of porpoises, a shark, and a whale, you have seen 
about all that is to be seen. At first, like other landsmen, 1 
was very desirous to “‘see a whale;” but I soon found that, 
according to the laws of optics, a porpoise alongside of the 
ship was just as large andias good a sight as a whale half a 
mile off, which is about as mear as they generally venture; 
while all you mostly see F the tascally sharks is a fin, 
or the ridge of a brown back peeping above the water. 
The eye tires of even the finest prospect; but here you are 
compelled to gaze day after day on water and sky, and all that 
can be said of the former is, that it is very blue and that there 
is a great quantity of it. 

It may be thought from this that I am no friend or admirer 
of the sea ; but few like it more than I do on the land, the only 
place, I believe, where people really fall in love with it. No- 
thing can be finer than to live in a highly cultivated tract of 
country merely separated from the sea-coast by a high range 
|of sand-hills. The change in the scenery isso instantaneous, 
and so complete—so very different, yet both so surpassingly 
beautiful, for few things can excel, in picturesque effect, a 
bold and animated line of coast. How freshening it isin the 
summer time, after roaming through orchards, meadows, 
cornfields, to cross the barren sand-hills and find yourself on 
the lone sea-beach, with no human being within sight or hear- 
jing. How pleasant to roam along to some favourite spot and 
there lie and watch the clear sparkling tide come rolling in 
over the smooth said, forcing its way swiftly up a hundred 
iny channels—to dream over again all the wild legends of 
le mighty element before you—the storm the battle and 
ie wreck, and the hair-breadth escapes of those who haye 
been cast away upon it—to be lulled to slumber by the mur- 
mur of the slight waves breaking upon the shore, and maki 
most sweet yet drowsy music in your ear—this és delightful ; 
and I have even enough of the hardihood of boyhood to love 
it in its rougher moods—on a raw and gusty November day, 
when the sea-gull comes screaming to the cliffs for shelter, 
when the wave bursts in thunder at your feet, and the thick 
fog is whirled from the water like smoke by the tempest—on 
such a day there is something far from unpleasant in stand- 
ing on terra firma and watching its maneuvres. | Besides, it 
is such a glorious preparative for a warm, comfortable fireside 
and a hearty supper—but from passing any length of time on 
it in ships, or other smaller vessels called, for unknown reasons, 
pleasure-boats, heaven preserve me and my posterity, (should 
I have any.) 

I have by no means drawn a jaundiced picture, discoloured 
through the agency of disturbed bile, for though occasionally 
visited by that most horrible of afflictions, sea-sickness, I am 
better off in that respect than nineteen out of twenty. What 
must be the state of those wretched individuals who add en- 
during sickness or continual qualmishness to their other stock 
of sea comforts, I cannot even venture to conjecture. Shaks- 
peare says, : : * 

“There is a soul of goodness in things evil 

Would men observingly distil it out ;” 
and.certainly nothing is so admirably calculated to strip death” 
of all its terrors, and make men meet it with perfect indiffer- 
ence, yea, satisfaction, as a substantial fit of sea-sickness, 
Persons thoroughly in this state will receive any intimati j 
the probability of the ship’s going down with pe 
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siderably, and cause many retrospective glances towards their 


past state of existence, and great dubiosity touching their 
fature pros 7 

Land ho! we ve just come in sight of the southern point 
of Ireland—a few more hors will bring us into the English 


channel, and the joy of all on board is the best 
com on | of the sea. Ah! land, land! 
we all pon the p 'y of turf and potatoes as wistfully 
as if it one of the “ ‘islands of the blest ;” and the snuff 


ing of the cow in the long boat, as she scents the green herb- 
age afar off, approximates towards the borders of the pathetic. 
I am circumspect in the choice of my company, and it is eon- 
sequently seldom that I have any thing to say to the “ heavenly 
nine” or they tome; but on the present occasion I felt some- 
thing unusual the matter with my brain, and as soon as the 
evening shades fell, and I could see land no longer, it relieved 
itself by the following effervescence. 


LINES ON COMING IN SIGHT OF LAND. 


‘Land, land ahead!” the seaman cries, 
“Land, Jand !” re-echoes round: 

And nd happy smniles and glist’ning eyes 

pay that joyful sound. 

rhe a 1 and cheerless sea is past— 

The warm earth meets our view at last, 
With summer’s glories crown’d. 

Now ill beshrew the twilight gray, 

That shrouds it from my sight away! 


Well, let it fade, as fades the light 

Along the sullen sea ; 
Yet through the watches of the night 

My thoughts will turn to thee. 
The fresh green fields—the zcepning hills—+ 
The music of the gushing rills— 

The humming of the bee: 
And scenes and sounds to memory dear, 
Are in mine eye and in mine ear. 


The carol of the merry lark 
Rings through the morning air ; 
~The honest sheep- dog’s wary bark 
Guarding with watchful care 
His flocks upon the green hill’s side: 
The milkmaid too, with modest pride 
And pretty anclet bare, 
Tripping along the dewy green, ts 
Is no unpleasant sight, I ween. 


These, and ten thousand scenes like these, 
Are passing o’er thy breast. 
Oh for the wave of thy green trees 
To shade my noontide rest! 
The pleasant rustling of the leaves, 
The warbling of the bird, that weaves 
Above me its trim nest— 
While cooling breezes float along 
Laden with fragrance and with song. - 


And glorious autumn’s golden fruits, 
And summer’s lingering flowers, 
And the sweet woodbine’s graceful shoots 
- Twining round rustic bowers; at x 
And friends long loved through absent ye: 
And kind eyes sparkling mid their tears, 
Like April’s suns and showers— 
Await mehere. Cease, heart, to swell! 
Thou salt and bitter sea, farewell! 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. ~ 


AGES OF EUROPEAN KINGS. 


Tue oldest sovereign is Charles X. late king of France, who 
is seventy-three years of age, tall in person, and very hale. 
The Pope, Pius VIII. is sixty-eight, and in tolerable vigour. 
Bernadotte, king of Sweden, is sixty-six, and has recently had 
a severe illness, but is a strong andhealthy man. Thenext is 
William IV. of England, who is sixty-five, in good health, 
and does not appear to be more than fifty. Felix, king of 
Sardinia, is of the same age, and enjoys good health. Fre- 
deric V1. of Denmark, is sixty-two years old, and isa very heal- 

| thy man. Frederic William IL, king of Prussia, in his sixtieth 
year, possesses a good share of health, and bids fair to live toa 
good old age. The king of the Netherlands, William L, is 
fifty-eight ; he has the appearance of a weather-beaten soldier, 
ashe is; and, although subject to chronic complaints, is robust. 
Francis, emperor of Austria, is fifty-two, and healthy. Fran- 
eis, king of Naples, is fifty-one, and gouty. Mahmoud IL, 
sultan of Turkey, is forty-six, and possessed of great vigour of 
body and mind. His countenance and his eye are particularly 
‘striking and impressive, and he is naturally a very superior 
man. Ferdinand VIL, of Spain, is forty-five years old, and 
has long been a prey to diseases. He has the gout constantly, 
and is quite incapable of any active exertion ; he has, however, 
: ied his third queen. Louis, king of Bavaria, is in 
pe year, and has lately recovered from a long illness; 
as a sovereign and as a man of letters are acknow- 
ledged to be very high. Nicholas I., emperor of Russia, is 
_ thirty-four, is tall and handsome in appearance, hardy and 
- active, and accustomed to laborious exertions. The youngest 
nd only female sovereign is Donna Maria da Gloria, the legi- 
ima fe queen of Portugal, who is in her thirteenth year. 
ses to be beautiful, but her health is delicate, and 
London Times. 
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has a stream passing through it that falls 
e fish-women expose their wares in large 
The doctor one day marched into the place, where 
€ was attracted by a curiously figured stone in a stack of 
chimneys. He advanced towards it till he was interrupted 
by one of the benches, from which, however, he tumbled a 
basket into the stream, and the fish which it contained were 
speedily borne towards their native element. ‘The visage of : 
the lady was instantly in lightning and her voice in thunder, 
but the object of her wrath was deaf to the loudest sounds, 
and blind to the most alarming colours. She stainped, ges- 
ticulated, and scolded ; brought a crowd that filled the place; 
but the philosopher turned not from his eager gaze, and his 
inward meditations on the stone. While the woman’s breath 
held good she did not seem to heed his indifference, but when 
that began to fail, and the violence of her acts moved not one 
muscle of the object, her raze felt no bounds; she seized him 
by the breast, and yelling in an effort of despair, “Speak to 
me, or I'll burst !’ sank down in a state of complete exhaustion, 
and before she had recovered the doctor’s reverie was over, 
and he had taken his departure. 


fasted, put on n sackeloth, and enitbsted one of the chief rabbis 
prevail on the king to alter his intention. As, however, 
he was i inflexible, the rabbi, whose name was Eliezer, asked 
if he would give him ten days time, and allow him to pay a 
visit to the court every day. To this the king acceded. 
Accordingly Eliezer came to see the emperor the next day: 
but he looked very much dejected and grieved, which the 
king observing, inquired the cause, To this Eliezer answer- 
ed, “ Before I left, some strangers called. who insisted I should | 
settle some affairs for them which I knew to be out of ae 


power, and on my begging them not to trouble me, they de- 
» “Should they return to molest you, the em- 
peror, “let meknow.” And Eliezer, having histhanks, 
retired. The following day Eliezer said to one of his servants, 
“Take a cane in your hand and give me twenty stripes over 
my face, neck, and shoulders”? At this the servant was 
astonished, and refused thus to punish so good a master; but 
at length, as the command could not be evaded, he obeyed, and 2 ot 
the blood trickled down the rabbi’s body, who immediately HERALDIC BEARINGS, 
had his wounds dressed, and in this woful plight returned!) The other day a one-horse two-wheeled car undulated past 
to the palace. As soon as he entered, the king inquired whet! me, not so rapidly as to prevent me from observing on its door 
had befallen him? “The two brothers I have named before,” || a spirited painting of Apollo and pair pursuing a “ pathless 
said Eliezer, “returned, and wished me to arbitrate between || way” through sky and clouds. The emblem is very apt for 
them; I told them I would do so as far as lay in my power, |\a coach pannel, more especially a one-horse car. The custom 
and asked them what they wished me to do. They inquired || of fancy painting on coaches, long out of fashion, seems likely 
if I were not a judge of diamonds; I told them I was. One/|to be revived ; and instead of the thrifty self-colowred travel- 
of the brothers then said, ‘We have a kind father; he has/!ling carriage, more useful than pretty, we may expect to be 
given me a most beautiful and valuable diamond, and mine is|| regaled with the sight of flying Cupids, non-descript birds, 
the best.’ ‘No,’ rejoined the other, ‘the one that our father || and nosegays gayer than even the incredible botanical dis- 
has bestowed on me is superior to yours; and this, O rabbi, || coveries of De Vaillant himself.. Without pretending to muc 
is the affair we want you to settle’ On hearing this, I de-||taste, I would venture to recommend the superiority of a fancy 
sired them to produce the diamonds, promising them to de- || picture on a carriage, which, at all events, means 
cide fairly; but they replied that their father was living in a || over a silly coat of arms, which means nothing ; unless 
distant country, that the diamonds were in his possession, and || that the antiquated dowager within the chariot wishes thus 
to prove to the world the antiquity of her family. 
Thad a grandfather, the refiection of which, and the con- 
templation of his coat of arms, a pelican feeding her young 
with her own blood, used to inspire my young mind with 


English paper. 


Astonished at their demanding my opinion, under such cir- 
cumstances, I remonstrated With them; when, to my great 
surprise, they violently assaulted me and gave me these 
wounds.” No sooner had the rabbi made this statement, || very lofty ideas—the holy land, “crusading, sacrificing, &c. 
jan the emperor and his nobles appeared exceedingly ex-||&c.—until I discovered that a near relative claimed public 
asperated ; and so enraged was the king that he was about | respect under the protection of a demi-lion rampant, and * 
to swear that the two brothers should die for their cruelty and | which he asserted to be the authentic family bearing. This” 
folly ; but Eliezer prevented him. “What!” exclaimed the||Jed me to consider the silly of both, and I now never ° 
eroperor, “shall too such wretches live? He who acts thus| look at a coat of arms a ae of contempt. 3 
is worthy of death !” “Stop, O king, os replied Eliezer; “thou The “ port-cullis” reminds me always of a gridiron, the 
—thou artthe man! Hast thou not issued a decree as to the | « martlet” of an old hen whose legs were crushed by a wheel- 
two religions God has given to the world? Hast thou not) barrow ; and I never see a “chevron” without thinking of a 
threatened death to those who do not decide between them ?)| cow-house unthatched in a squall. **escutcheon of pre- 
And who can tell which is best until the end of time?” Brit, Mag. || tence” reminds me of a bread and butter plate placed on the 
tops of the cups and saucers, in an overcharged tea-tray ; and 
three “ bezantes” (pardon my vulgar imagination) are, for all 
the world, like a pawnbroker’s sign. An “armed hand, pro- 
per,” conveys to me no other idea than a butcher’s paw and 
knife; and a “stag’s head, caboshed,” seems to indicate a 
miserable state of the carving science. In the “wreath,” I 
discover the huge hank of party-coloured worsted, from which 
my old grandmother used to knit my winter stockings; and 
all manner of “ darts and arrow heads” are to me an eyesore 
since the exciseman clapped his armorial bearing on a little 
key of whiskey, which my Scotch friends had sent me under 
the travelling cognomen of kipper salmon. If I regard any 
of the “fantasies” of heraldry with complacency, itis the race 
of “ wyverns, griffins, and cockatrices,” and, as my old school- 
master used to say, “hoc genus omne ;” they bring to my 


ABSENT MAN. 

There are few have paid any attention to the finance 
of England, but must have heard of Dr. Robert Hamilton’s 
Essay on the National Debt, which fell on the houses of par- | 
Jiament like a bombshell, or rather, which rose and illumi- 
nated their darkness like an orient s There are other 
writings of his, too, in which one t which most to 
admire, the profound and accurate ®, the beautiful ar- 
rangement, or the clear expression; and yet this most pro- 
found and clear-headed philosophical thinker, and most amia- 
ble of men, became so completely absorbed in his own 
reflections, as to lose the perception of external things, and 
‘almost that of his own identity and existence. In public the; 
man was a shadow. He pulled off his hat to his own wife i in 
the streets, and apologized for not having the pleasure of = mind the days of my childhood, when my coppers and won- 
acquaintance; went to his classes ithe college on the dark || der were expended on gilded griffins, like man himself, made 
mornings, with one of her white stockings on the one leg, || of clay, but with the slight difference of wooden legs anda 


and one of his own black ones on the other; often spent the | tail, twisted like a snig round a prong. 

whole time of the meeting in moving from the table the hats|} I will not say that armorial bearings are always imappro- 
of the students, which they as constantly returned; some-|} priate and senseless: what could be more fitting to the cor- 
times invited them to call on him, and then fined them for|| poration of Liverpool than their crest of an overgrown duck ? 
coming to insult him. He would run against a cow in the|/an emblem of their good cheer. Yet, who can refrain from 
road, turn round, beg her pardon, “ Madam,” and hope she |jJaughter, at the idea of an otherwise shrewd man giving his 
was not hurt. At other times he would run against posts, ||ten guineas to the herald’s office for a search, to ascertain _ 
and chide them for not getting out of bis way; and yet his||whether his grandfather had painted on his coach door a 
conversation, at the same time, if any body happened to be = i pierced with a 
with him, was perfect logic and perfect music. A volume! 

might be filled with anecdotes of this amiable and excellent’ 


mule’s head “coupé,” or a pig 
javelin through the vitals!” 
The motto, though seldom used, is the most sensible at 
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of a coat of arms: Virlus sola nobi ae View 
virtus—Astra castra, numen lwmen—and many ‘others fa- 
miliar to every one, convey a beautiful sentiment. 

Heraldry was one of the play-things of the chivalric times, 
when the minds of all were too brutalized to be capable, of dis- 
tinguishing between real glory and the mere name of it. We 


read in that veritable history, ‘(La Mort d’ Arthur,” that | the jl 


renown of Sir Lancelot, Sir Tristram, Sir Lamdrake, and 
many other knights of the round table, was so great that the 
mere sight of their armorial bearings on their shields was 
sufficient to deter others from justing with them; and that 
often, to enjoy the sport of tilting at all comers, they entered 
the lists with plain shields. “A coat of arms was of some 
value then, but its worth is sadly degenerated in modern times. 
A dust-man no more respects the sixteen quartered pan- 
neled chariot than he does ‘Old Company Cart, No. 50,” and 
would as soon upset the one as the other, when on the wrong }|s 


side of the road; and my lord’s “supporters” would aid him | 


but little in an attempt to bully his butcher or his baker. Under’ 
these circumstances, I put it to the good sense of the carriage- 
keeping ee of the community, the propriety of dispensing 

with their “arms,” and following the laudable example stated 
in the commencement of this, and indulge their own taste and 
the public pleasure by fancy-painting their coaches. Courier. 


NOTICES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


Jeremy Taylor, bishop of Down, said, one day, to a lady 
of his acquaintance, who had been very negligent of the edu- 
cation of her son, “Madam, if you do not choose to fill your 
boy’s head with something, believe me, the devil will.” 

When Charles I. was pressed by the parliament to give way 
to a small catechism for children which they had composed, he 
said, “I assure you, gentlemen, I would license a doctrine at 
variance, sooner for men than I would for children; and I 
make it a great matter of conscience that children should not 
be corrupted in their first principles.” 

It is related by Count Segur, as a characteristic trait of Na- 
poleon, that he possessed the faculty of throwing aside the 
most important occupations whenever he pleased, either for 
the sake of variety or rest; for in him the power of volition 
surpassed that of imagination. In this sense he wasas much 
aster of himself as he was of others. 

Cardinal Mazarin was an extremely handsome man, and 
had a very fine face: this he was so anxious to preserve, that, 
not many days before hie died, he gave audience to the foreign 
ministers with his face painted. 

Prince Eugene, being always very busy, held the passion 
ef love very cheap, asa mere amusement, that served only to 
enlarge the power of women, and to abridge that of men. 

» To the honour of tke humanity of Marshal Saxe the fol- 
lowing story is told by his physician. The night before the 
battle of Rancour, M. de Senac observed his illustrious patient 
very thoughtful, aud asked him the reason of it, when he re- 


plied, in a passage from the Andromaque of Racine, 


“Think, think, my friend, what horrid woes 
To-morrow’s morning must disclose 
To thousands; by Fate’s hard decree 
The last morn they shall ever see. 
Think how the dyingand the dead 
O’er yon extensive plain shall spread ; 
What horrid spectacles afford, 
. Scorched by the flames, pier ced by thesword,” 


Adrian, the Roman emperor, for talent and learning has| 
been universally allowed to have had but few equals at any 
peried. His memory was so retentive that he could repeat 
a whole book after having once perused it. He excelled,in 
every branch of learning, and was, without doubt, the best 
orator, pvet, grammarian; philosopher, and mathematician of 
his time, He was born the twenty-fourth of January, the 
seventy-sixth year of the christian era;, began to reign in 
the year 117, and finished it in the yeat 138; and on the ap- 
proach of his death wrote the following verses addressed to 
ius soul, ‘hus translated by Prior: 


Poor little, pretty, Muttering thing 
Must we no longer live together? 
And dost thou prone thy trembling wing 
To take thy flight thou know’ st not whither ? 


Thy humorous vein, thy pleasing folly, 
Lies all neglected, all iorgot ; 
And pensive, wavering, melancholy— 
Thou dread’st and hop’st thousknow’st not what. 


Sir John Tabor went to Versailles to try the effects of the 
bark upon Lovisthe fourteenth’s only son, the dauphin, who 
had been long ill of an intermittent fever. The physicians 
who were about the prince did not choose to permit him to 


||I-cannot help marvelling at your fortitude last night: who 


\low, sit, was ac 


i 


prescribe to their royal patient till they had asked him some 
medical questions. Amongst others, they desired him to de- 
fine what an intermitting tever was ; he replied, “ Gentlemen, 
it is a disease which I can cure, and which you can not,” 


demanded a room in which a 
whatever he considered most 
moeelf, without in the least spar- 
ost believed, and ate and drank of 
the best. When he had at length finished his wine and re- 
freshed himself with a short nap for his journey, he rang the 
bell, and with a very unconcerned air, asked the waiter for 
his bill. This being handed to him, “ Waiter,” he cried, ‘can 
you tell me any thing relating to the laws of this place?” 
“Oh, yes, signor,” “I dare say, for a waiter is never at a loss. 
For instance,” continued Scacazonne, “what does a man 
forfeit for killing another?’ “His life, signor, certainly.” 
said the waiter. ‘' But if he only wounds another bodily not 
mortally, what then ?”? 
it may happen, according’ to the nature of the provocation 
and injury.” “and lastly,” continued the guest, “if you 
only deal a fellow a sound box on the ear, what do you pay 
for that: Ws “ For that,” echoed the waiter, “it is here about 
ten livres, signor, no more.” “'T'hen send your master here ; 
be quick; be gone.” Upon the good host’s appearance, his 
wily guest conducted himself in such a manner, uttering 
such accusations against extortion, such threats, and such 
vile aspersions upon his house, that on Scacazonne purposely 
bringing their heads pretty close in contact, the landlord, un- 
able longer to bear his taunts, lent him rather a severe cuff. 
“Tam truly obliged to you,” cried the happy Scacazonne, 
taking him by the hand, “this is all 1 wanted of you; truly 
obliged to you, my good host, and will thank you for the 
change; your bill is eight livres, and the fine upon your 
assault is ten; however, if you will pay the difference to the 
waiter, as I find I shall reach the city very pleasantly before 
evening, it will be quite right.” 


SIGNS OF PROSPERITY. 


Liverpool Chronicle. 


FROM THE CHINESE. 


Where spades grow bright, and idle swords grow dplie 
Where jazls are empty, and where barns are full; ‘ 
Where church-paths are with frequent feet outworn ; ‘ # 
Law court-yards weedy, silent, and forlorn; 

Where doctors foot it, and where Jarmers ride ; 

Where age abounds, and youth is multiplied ; 

Where these signs are, they clearly indicate 
A happy Lh and well-governed state. pn ; 


LORD CASTLEREAGH AND MRS. DAMER, 

Mrs. Damer’s prejudice against her cousin, the late Lord 
Castlereagh, was softened into something like regard by the 
following characteristic circumstance :—His lordship had pro- 
mised to make Sir Alexander Johnson chief justice and presi- 
sident of Ceylon, on which Mrs. Damer sarcastically remark- 
ed, “The fellow will cheat you; he is atory”? Soon after- 
wards Lord Castlereagh sent express to Sir Alexander—had 
his commission drawn out—saw the great seal affixed—shook 
him by the hand, and wished him joy. This was late at 
night. On the fullowing morning he fought the duel with 
Canning. Sir Alexander waited on him, when Lord Castle- 
reagh said, with a smile, “ You are comme? congratulate me 
on my escape.” “ Yes,” said Sir Alexander, ‘‘and to say that 


but yourself could have transacted business?” ‘O, I hada 
reason for it,” said hislordship ; “had I fallen before the great 
seal was set to yo mmission, you would have lost the ap- 
pointment, and sin would have said of me, ‘The fel- 
he was a tory.” When Mrs. Damer 
heard this, the tears started in her eyes. “Go,” she said, “to 
my cousin, and say I have wronged him; that 1 love his man- 
liness and his regard for honour, and that 1 wish to renew 
our intercourse of friendship.” 


Family Library. 


DR. HUNTER. 

About ten years betore bis end, lis health was’so much im- 
paired tliat, fearing h t soon become unfit for the pro- 
fession which ‘he lov dy ‘proposed to recruit himself by a 
residence in Scotland, and was on the eve of purchasing a 


|considerable estate, when the project was frustrated by a de- 


fect in the title-deeds, This trifle banished his rural plans, 
and he remained in London, continually declinixg in health, 
but pursuing distinction with the same ardour with whieh 
he had courted it in his early days. He rose frum a bed of 
sickness to deliver an introductory lecture on the operation of 
surgery, in opposition to the earnest remonstrances of his 
friends. The lecture was accordingly delivered, but it was 
his last; towards the conclusion his strength was so much 


“Then,” returned the waiter, “as 
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efhausted: that he f at ted away, and was nally sophadid in 
the chamber which he had been so eager to quit. Ina few 
days he was no more. Turning to his friend Combe in his 
latter moments, he observed, ‘Jf [had strength enough to 
hold apen, I would write how easy and pleasant a thing it is 
todie!’ He expired on the thirtieth of March, 1783. _Hun- 
ter sacrificed nothing to pomp; he was indifferent t ommon 
objects of vanity. When heinyited his younger to his 
table, they were seldom regaled with more than two dishes ; 
when alone, he rarely sat down to more than one. He would 
say, “A man who cannot dine on this, deserves to hayeno ~ 
dinner.” After the meal, his servant (who was also the atten- 
dant on the anatomical theatre) used to hand round a single 
glass of wine to each of his guests. These trifles are mention- 
ed as a trait of the old manner of professional life, and as a 
feature of the man who devoted seventy thousand pounds to 
createa museum for the benefit of posterity. Ibid. 


MISS BARTOLOZZI. 

This lady, who is well known in the theatrical world as an 
actress and singer, and sister to Madame Vestris, appeared the 
other day before the commissioners at the insolvent debtors’ 
court on her petition to be discharged. She was accompa- 
nied by her mother. At first she seemed much affected, 
wept, and it was apprehended would go into hysterics; but 
the indulgence of being seated having been granted, she re- 
covered her self-possession, . It appeared that within the last 
few years she had contracted debts to the amount of nearly 
two thousand pounds, principally for stage dresses, Within 
one year her debt for shoes 4mounted to upwards of one hun- 
dred pounds ; for millinery in two years there wasn item in 
her schedule of three hundred and forty pounds to one 
tradesman, to another four hundred pounds; and to a Mr. 
Giornardo, within the last-year, for various articles of cloth- 
ing, between eight and nine hundred pounds. The lady was — 
sed; but the commissioners observing that she had ob- 

targe quantities of clothing. and did not appear 
No be in possession of a very extensive wardrobe, inquired 
what manner she had disposed of the property? Miss» 
Bartolozzi and Mr. Cooke, her counsel, endeavoured to make 
it appear, that although these articles of dress were made up, 
apparently in a very costly and expensive style, they were 
not fit to be worn a second night, and that, therefore, they 
could be considered in no other light than worn-out apparel. 
missioner seemed, however, resolved to disco 
the dresses "were deposited, and at length was in- 
tthey were at the residence of a Mr. Howard, a so- 
or. The chief commissioner said that it was evidently 
a speculation to retain this property for the benefit of the 
insolvent. She was acting very incorrectly in concealing 
any of that property, and ghould it be discovered, ‘the conse- 
quences would be very serious to her. The case was then 
adjourned. for a short time, and the property in question ha- 
ving en produced; Miss Bartolozzi again made her appear- 
ance, und, without a any farther comment being made on the 
case, she was discharged. ; “Ghat of creel 
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 GoocH’s OPINION OF DR. HAL oF 
On Sanaa I went tohear him preach at the 

in Hatton-garden, an vat the peril of my ribs succeeded in 
getting in: and in the evening heard him again, at the Wes- 
leyan chapel, where he preached to a congregation of four 
thousand. It was a striking sight, every pew full, the stand- 
ing places crowded up to the very doors. It is difficult to 
compare strong impressions which we have received at differ- 
ent periods of our life; but T think I may say that I never 
heard so powerful a preacher ; a good deal of his power, how- 
ever, depends on his manner—an earnestness of heart, a 
fiery vehemence, which occasionally would be rant, but’ the 
vehemence of the manner never rises above the energy of the 
thought and expression. He has a curious but very useful 


custom; at the end of a passuge, ornaureuted in the highest 
possible degree and perfectly on fire with energy, he makes a. 
dead patise, and then states the pith of the passage with the 
calmness and familiarity of conversation: thus sending his 
hearers away, not only with warm feelings, but with clear 
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conceptions. 


SOMERSET AND SEYMOUR, 
“The proud duke of Somerset had empioyed James Seymour 
to paint the figures—artists say portraits—of his horses at 
Petworth, and condescended to.sit with his humble namesake 
at table. One day at dinner his grace filled his glass, pe a 
ing with a sneer, “ Cousin Seymour, your health,” drank it 
off. ‘My lord,” said the artist, ‘‘ 1 believe I have the 
of being related to your grace.’ The proud peer 


it 
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table, and ordered his steward to dismiss the presumptuous 
painter, and employ an humbler brother of the brush. This 
was accordingly done; but when the new painter saw the 
spirited works of his predecessor he shook his head, and re- 
tiring, said, “No man in England can compete with James 
Seymour.” The duke now condescended to recall his dis- 
carded cousin. _ ‘ My lord,” answered Seymour, “I can now 
- prove to the world that I am of your blood—I wont come.” 


ANECDOTE OF NELSON. 

While Gooch was with Mr. Barrett, the attack upon Copen- 
hagen took place, and on the return of Lord Nelson, the 
wounded were placed in the naval hospital at Yarmouth. 
Being acquainted with some of the young surgeons, Gooch, 
though then but a boy, was not unfrequently at the hospital. 
“T was,” he says in a letter written long afterwards, “at the 
naval hospital at Yarmouth, on the morning when Nelson, 
after the battle of Copenhagen, (having sent the wounded bes! 
fore him) arrived at the roads and landed on the jetty. The 
populace soon surrounded him, and the military were drawn 
up in the market-place ready to receive him; but making his 
way through the dust, and the crowd, and the clamour, he 
went straight to the hospital. I went round the wards with 
him, and was much interested in observing his demeanor to 
the sailors: He stopped at every bed, and to every man he 
had something kind and cheering to say ; at length he stopped 


ud 
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his eyes sparkle with delight as Nels 
sued his course through the wards,” 


TRIBUTES PAID TO THE DEY OF Al 
Naples and Sicily paid an annual tribute of ‘twe 
thousand Spanish dollars., ‘Tuscany, by treaty. 
exempt from tribute, but made consular presents o' 
thousand Spanish dollars lini te 
tion of England for her freed 
paid considerable sums at every chaiige of consuls. P 
concluded a treaty similar to that of Naples, Spain 
ject to no tribute, but made presents at every change of con- 


a 


suls, Austria, through the mediation of the Porte, was exempt 


from tribute and presents. England made a present at every 
change of consuls. The United States adopted the same 
arrangement as England. Hanover and Bremen, under the 
protection of England, obtained the same condition, but their 
consuls paid large sums on arriving at Algiers. Sweden and 
Denmark paid annually a tribute of warlike ammunition and 
naval stores to the value of about four thousand piasters, 
Besides this, these states gave, on the renewal of the treaties 
every ten years, presents to the amount of ten thousand dol- 
lars; and their consuls, on entering on their functions, made 


presents to the dey. French paper. 


VARIETIES. 
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Tae norsp.—Who, that has closelv soticed the actions of 


horses upon occasions of state and show, will deny their being 
endowed with more than the ordinary brute intelligence ? Ob- 


serve the animal in hisstable, or when led to water, and the same| ; 


creature when adorned and harnessed, passing through crowds 
of spectators. Isthere no consciousness of admiration in the 
sidelong glance of the eye, the constant and sudden shifting 
of position, the superfluous trampling? And so of the race- 
horse; see him when clothed, and being led about the course ; 
his neck forming a horizontal line with his body ; his eye 
serene and passive, and “in his ‘ pace’ as meek as is a maid; 
then notice him when his rider has mounted, and his housing 
is thrown off, and every limb and feature is instinct with fire 
and intelligence. The horse is a noble creature, and, like all 
zenero its, is just so far appreciated as to be taken ad- 
wnt and then left for the dogs. 
PTNESS OF BIRDS.—A German paper, speaking of the 
wwiftness of various birds, says, ‘‘ A vulture can fly at the rate 
-of one hundred and fifty miles an hour.” Observations made 
on the coast of Labrador convinced Major Cartwright that 
id geese could travel at the rate of ninety miles an hour. 
ommon crow can fly twenty-five miles, and swallows, 
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y this n 
miscellany a magazine, a t 
A youth applauded a dancer 1 
“encore” as she leaped off the s 
pirouette. “So you think that 


Conunprums.—Why is a maid-servant, when a procession 
passes nigh her master’s house, like a ship on the coast at the 
commencement of a heavy gale? A. Because she always 
Tuns out to sea (see.) Why is a beautiful and fascinating 
girl like a butcher? A. Because, a la beaw monde, she is a 
“killing creature.” 2 
HistoricaL pousts.—An auctioneer, at a late sale of anti- 
quities, put up a helmet with the following candid observa- 
tion AT hig ladies and gentlemen, isa helmet of Romulus, 
the Roman founder; but whether he was a brass or iron 
founder I cannot tell.” ; : 
RELATIONSHIP.—By a marriage which took place a few 
days ayo, the lady becomes mother to her brother, sister to her 
son, grand-mother to her nephew, aunt to her grandson, sis- 
ter to her daughter, and mother to her sister, 
Miss Paton.—The proprietors of the London theatres have 
come to the conclusion of excluding Miss Paton from their 
establishments. What will they do with Madame Vestris } 5 
Aw Atias.—An old offender was ial placed before’ a 
learned justice of the peace in the country. The constable 
informed his lordship that he had in his custody John Sim- 
mons, alias Jones, alias Smith. “Very well,” said the magis- 
trate, “I will try the éwo women first—so bring in Alice Jones.” 
Goop natTurRE.—Louis the fourteenth, in a gay party at 


:* 


;|) Versailles, thought he perceived an opportunity of relating a 


facetious story. He commenced, but ended the tale abruptly 
insipidly, One of the company soon afterwards leaving 
‘xoom, the king said, “I am sure you must all have ob- 
erved how very uninteresting my anecdote was. I did not 
llect till I began, that the turn of the narrative reflected 
everely on the immediate ancestor of the prince of Ar- 
who has just quitted us; and on this, as on every 
‘occasion, 1 think it far better to spoil a good story than 
ss a worthy man. 
/ ‘PHE AFTER MATH, OR SECOND crop.—The following sin- 
gular circumstance has lately been related :—About a year 
ago the hair of a person named George Wright, sixty-three 
years of age, whofresides at Beeston, and which, was then 


“|| dark brown, tarnéd* completely white; in the course of two 


| ths afterwards it came entirely off, and in about two 
hs more he had a fresh crop of dark brown hair, which 
he now wears, 

Toteration.—* To what purposes have I a conscience of 
my own,” said John Gerson, chancellor of Paris, “if I must 
live and die according to the conscience of another man?” 


Marcu oF InTELLECT.—A person reading the term jeur 
@esprit, understood it to mean jews desperate, and asked 
another what sort of jews were meant. =? 

Puitistines.—This people, celebrated for their wars with 
the Israelites, dwelt on a small strip of sea-coast south of the 
'Tyrians, They were originally, it is thought, a colony from 
Egypt. They possessed five rc under the government of 
five princes, and confederated together for mutual defence. 
Trade and piracy were their chief means of subsistence. 
Their long and obstinate resistance against the arms of the 
Israelites testifies their valour and love of independence. A 
sea-faring people, the chief object of th hip was a sea- 
god, Dagon. 7 

Errecr or apmonirion.—A fellow wh 
before the magistrates at Birmingham, on a charge of felony, 
was dismissed with a'serious admonition. He appeared much 
affected, and left the room with a deep sigh, and a silk pocket- 
handkerchief, the property of a gentleman on the bench, which 
he had contrived to filch from the table during the impressive 
harangue which was so considerately addressed to him. 

Mopesty.—From the tinie of the flood to the present pe- 
riod, not one man ever derived any be: from modesty, and 
not one woman any harm from it. 

Gamsiine.—A new species of gambling has lately been 
introduced among the lower orders, called “ puff-and-dart.” 
It consists in blowing a sort of dart through a narrow tube at 
a ay on which certain numbers are affixed, any of which 


as brought up 


if #he puffer happens to hit, he wins. 

Op maips.—There are now residing in one house at Bath, 
a whole family of old maids, consisting of four sisters—the 
youngest about sixty and the eldest about seventy. When they 
are seated together at work, their neat, clean, and matronly 
appearance excites much attention. 
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Letters from Europe.—Our readers no doubt remember 
that William Cox, recently embarked for England, for the 
| purpose of establishing with usa foreign correspondence. The 
| letter which we this day publish was received by the packet 

ship Caledonia, with a request from the writer, to retain it 
until the series could be regularly commenced in London. 
But knowing the anxiety of the public to hear from him, we 
have ventured to disregard his wishes, especially as we hope 
but a short time will elapse before we may expect his com- 
munications by almost every opportunity, embracing subjects 
of the highest interest to the general reader. In reply to the 
numerous inquiries respecting him, perhaps we may as well 
take this occasion to say that he arrived in Liverpool in good 
health after a passage of twenty-five days. 


Trans-atlantic editorial liberality—In looking over a. late 


file of foreign papers, transmitted to us by a correspondent, 
among the many notices of this periodical, we w leased to 
observe the following in the “Chronicle” an “ Bree 
Press’ of Glasgow. We take this opportunity cknow- 
ledge the numerous favours of this nature which have re- 


éeived on both sides of the Atlantic; and if our journal is at 
present in any degree worthy the support it enjoys, we as- 
cribe it more to this generous assistance of our editorial 
friends, than to any merit of our own. However flattered 
we are by the articles which we have selected, it is not our 
vanity alone which prompts theit publication; but we have 
lately been sadly abused by some of our contemporaries, to 
whom we have never before alluded, and it is curious to ob- 
serve the difference between the petty slanders of some of 
our own countrymen who deem themselves rivals, and the 
liberal praise bestowed by distinguished foreigners, who have 
no interest either in our failure or success, It is also our 
wish to reciprocate the good feeling which, we trust, will ever 
exist between the two countries. 
From the‘ Glasgow Chronicle,” of 19th July, 1830. 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Since we formerly mentioned this splendid journal, we have 
perused the greater part of the numbers which form the fovonth 
volume. In point of elegant typography it surpasses every \journal 
in this country ; and many of its poetical and literary articles equal 
the best of the periodical press of the old world. Every volume con- 
tains four admirable engravings, and the music of forty-five popu- 
lar songs. Its cost per annum is only sixteen shillings and eight 
pence! 
in America; and have no doubt that did the price admit of ustial 
allowance to.booksellers, it would also have a wide cite 
Britain. The success of sucha journal reflects great credit on the 
editor, and is the best refutation of the charge, that the Americaris 
take no interest in any thing but trade and politics, i 


From the “ Glasgow Free Press,” of 26th June, 1830, 7 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Until a file of this work was the other day put into our hands by a 
citizen of New-York, we entertained no idea of the elegance and 
beauty to which the arts” both of engraving and typography had at- 
tained among our republican brethren on the other side of the At- 
lantic. The “‘New-York Mirror” is a weekly publication, wholly 
devoted to literature, and containing in every number, besides many 
excellent original contributions, both in prose and verse, a variety 
of selections of the same sort, culled with great taste, and arranged 
with great neatness and effect. The reading is thus so various as to 
be adapted to almost every taste; while, as_an additional recom- 
mendation, there are at regular intervals published in its pages a cer- 
tain number of the finest popular songs of the day, with the music, 
printed in the first style of the art. Nor is this all: as frontispieces 
to stated portions of the work, there are also published along with it 
some admirably executed engravings of the most celebrated public 
buildings in the city of New-York—all of them displaying great skill, 
chasteness, and delicacy.. In the portion of the work before us is 
contained a pretty large variety of those engravings; and while they 
impress us with a very high idea of American architecture, they at the 
same time, in point of general execution and finish, equal any speci- 
mens of engraving we have seen in this country. It is no wonder 
that a periodical of so varied and attractive a sort should command 
the immense circulation which we understand it enjoys among our 
transatlantic brethren, as well as in Canada and the West Indies. 
Why is not a work of the same kind started in Great Britain? We 
surely are not so foolishly proud as to refuse to copy a good idea, from 
whatever source it may be drawn; and it is not less from a wish to 
have the excellent idea of the ‘‘ New-York Mirror” acted on in this 
country, than a desire to do justice to the taste and talent of a great, 
because a free people, that we thus have discharged the duty of draw- 
ing attention to the subject. 


Family Library, No, VIL--Williams’s Life of Alexandey 
| the Great.—T he manner in which the Harpers have publish- 
ed this work, while it is characterized by their usual neat- 
ness, will enable every one to possess a copy. It is admirably 
adapted to the use of schools, although it may with equal 
satisfaction occupy the attention of the public in general. A 
neatly executed map affords the student an. opportunity of 
uniting geography with history, which, in many cases, is ne- 
glected. It is easy to perceive the superior advantages of 
studying them together. 


Cabinet History of the British Isles=—-We have perus 
this excellent work with much satisfaction. The name of Sir. 
J. Mackintosh will be sufficient to insure it a place in every 
library. The public could not have been presented with a 
production which promises to be more useful. 


We do not wonder that it has a large numberof subsempers | 
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SWIFT AS THE LIGH Gs & Ms 
"Ris veuitre, New-York, composed by Carl Maria Von Weber. — 


Das oe Sa s oe” 
Sung by Mr. Richings, as Oberon, in the Grand Romantic and Fairy Opera gf Oberon, at the Par 
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ALLEGRO MANESTOSO. 


Swift as. the lightning’s glance, 
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France, And the pa-lace of 


Europe shall ring withthe deed, withthe deed thou hast done, 
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ys 1 
eer Ibreakthe spell, With the grateful fairy’s last fare - well! last fare - well! 
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VOLUME VIII. 


For the Mirror. 
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ONE SIGH TO THE HOPE THAT HATH PERISHED. 
BY THYRZA. 


Oxe sigh to the hope that hath perished, 
One tear to the wreck of the past; 
One look upon all I have cherished, 
One lingering look—tis the last ! 
And now from remembrance I banish 
_ The hopes that my heart hath proved. vain-— 
Ab?! vanish, dear memories, vanistt t “aed 
mm  Retora-not to thrill mo again. |.) 


But as the fond ivy clings closest — 
To that which is withered and dead, 
And in its green beauty reposest 
On the ruin whose glory hath fled ; 
'Phus to hopes and to joys that have faded, 
More fondly doth memory cling, 
And o’er the fair prospects long shade 
Ite freshness and vividness fling. 


ae The cloud that each moment is bright’ning 
With the flash that so soon fades away, 
Ts the darkest in heaven when the lightning 
Hath ceased on its surface to play; 
Thus the heart, when some bright dream each minute 
Springs up with too dazzling a light, 
Wath the gloom of the tempest £ within it, 
Bie J is shrouded the soonest in night. 


‘ 
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ORIGINAL TALES. 


A TRIP TO THE SPRINGS, 
OR FASHIONABLE FOLLIES. 


Comp, Catharine, my love,” said Mr. Fenton to his wife, 
after she had curtsied good night to the last party that left 
her Pe hela “ now that all our friends have departed, 
a, ‘children haye gone to their rooms, let us have a little 
ned we also retire.” 


Fane cake »” said Mrs. Fer ton Te-se 
4 with w hall gitsnehs el! 
j = By, a ee Fay; gravely, 


Wee had and at home. I wish to’speak to yo 

our daught Clara and young Grant. In spite of my exp 
commands, that all intercourse should cease between them, I 
observed them continually together this evening. This must 
_ hot be, You have done wrong in not being more watchful. 
~ yBut they must be separated.” 

¢@ “Ihave proposed,” said Mrs, Fenton, “travelling with Clara, 

n hopes that new scenes, and perhaps new lovers, may efface 
the remembrance of this youthful passion; but you cannot 
leave your business to go with us?” 

“Why not go without me? Your brother, Mr. Thornton, 
with his wife and daughter, are going to spend some time at 
the Springs and Niagara, why not take both the girls and their 
brother George, and join them? If Clara’s constancy stands 
out a fashionable summer tour J shall be surprised,” 

“This is a charming proposition. 1 will go to-morrow to 
MMs. Thornton, to ascertain when she sets out 5 and now let 
us ‘etire, for it is quite late.” 

While Mrs. Fenton was passing her daughter’s room she 
head voices within ; anxious to tell them of the pleasant tour 

propsed, which she knew would particularly delight Rosa, 
the ‘oungest, she tapped gently, saying, 

“Ate you awake, girls ?” 

%)h yes, mamma,” cried Rosa, springing up to open the 
door “do come in; we are talking over the party.” 

@ have news to tell you; good news !” @ 

Gira, who was sitting in a melancholy posture at the win- 
dowgazing out on the moonlight, looked hastily up, for to 
her ood news was associated with the idea of Philip Grant; 
but s she caught her mother’s watchful glance, she dropped 
her yes i barrassment, and appeared busily engaged in 

ing uitie on the sleeve of her night-drcag 
ave another 


ws !sexclaimed Rosa ; “ what, are we tc h 
17 


BS 
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_ Wo,” said Mrs, Fenton, smiling ; “but what do you think 

. of aittle excursion, girls? ‘We are to go next week to the 
iss.” 

- & the Springs !” exclaimed Risa, clasping her hands in 


A REPOSITORY OF POLIT 


Hi pied in arranging in her mind the j2w dresses she would 


|. When Rosafound herself actually in the steam-boat, on her 
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with joy. “Oh how delightful ! 
you for that.’ 

The gay young creature threw ke arms around her mo- 
ther’s neck, and clasped her lightly 

“ Well, Class: what do yousay?” alked Mrs. Fenton. 

Clara raised her dav melanchor eyts. ‘Must Igo also?” 
she said, 

“ Must you go! certainly, 1 
pose we will leave you here « 

“Well!” e3.claimed Rosa, 
astonishment, “did T-ever kets 
we were talking o oing to echal 
witless. This comes of sitting u 
school-madam would say.” 

At this moment they were torruptedby the ae ‘of mu- 
sic. A band of musicians, with wind nstruments, afler a 
short prelude began the air, 


“ Forget not the faiti\thou hast wwed, 
Though fortune forgé to be true.’ 


Clara started forward in’ great|agitation. Mrs. Fenton ad- 
vanced to the window. On the javement beneath, under the 
shade of the sycamore trees, wis a groupe of young men. 


kar mamma, I must kiss 


da ehtans you do not sup- 


te 2 nl 


oyered from iueP) 
; of her sister; but young and velatilé, she soon forgot every 


The form of one who stood mor¢out in the moonlight could 
not be mistaken. It was Philip Grant. | 

“Clara, Clara!” eaid Mrs, Fent reprovingly ; ‘this must 
not be; why will you encourage that perverse young man? 
I again repeat to you your father’s mmands, to cast this un- 
worthy passion from your heart. Yu, who are the heiress t 
thousands, must not stoop to mary the object of your father’s 
charity.” 

The moon was shining with unecualled brilliancy. All was 
still except the night breeze, which wafied towards them the 
low soft notes of that tender Italiay air. The tears rolled 
down Clara’s cheek. Too miserableto reply to her mother’s 
severe chiding, she leaned her head.ainst the side of the 
r indow, and wept silentl» and Seely: Mrs. Fenton had 

Aa shedeer reef OTA tied iting herself by the| 

Bn Sey ae ; 


ued in | necessary ; 


nl 


lost to Rosa, who, in a del 


—,  Ana 
htfil reverie, Was occu- 


have occasion to order. She had not)letermined whether to 
travel in her gros de naples or foulart, (for cloth habits were 
even then too old fashioned for Rosa, ) when she was aroused 
by the departure of the musicians. Mr. Fenton also ceased 
her parental admonitions, and with hea arm around Clara, 
slowly led her to her bed. She then lissed her daughters, 
and left them to themselves. 


way to the Springs, she cau not repre$s her delight. Eve ay 
thing was new and charming to her. She ran over the ele- 
gantly furnished cabins; admired the costly carpets, the marble 
tables, the rich da curtains. All she beheld pleased her. 
She gazed with admiration on the shoresof Manhattan island, 
so prettily ornamented with handsome villas, on the Palisa- 
does, the Highlands, and all the varied scenery of the Hud- 
son, Rosa’s attention, however, was frequently diverted from 
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NUMBER 11. 


Clara’s mother and sister were very unlike hee “They did not 
understand her character, and her intercourse with them 
gave her little pleasure. Philip had, alone, been able to in- 
terest her feelings. Reserved and retiring as herself, voung 
Grant cared but little for the society of those in whim he 
found no kindred sentiment. Hearts so much alike) soon 
sought each other. To be now torn apart for ever was a blow 
that nearly overwhelmed therm, Clara's melancholy, so bvi- 


dagite ali, Was attributed by Mie. Werton to ili health, which 
phe oped, to remove by travelling, fosa felt for the sorrows 


thing except the beaux and fashionables around her. "Theis 
party was enlarged by the addition of some friends of theirs 
from South Carolina, Mr. Mrs. and Miss Ross. Ellen Ross 
had been placed at the same school with Rosa, and a violent 
and romantic friendship had always subsisted between them. 
While the younger portion of the party were promenading the 
deck, Mrs. Fenton, with her sister, Mrs. Ross and Clara, were 
seated together. At this moment Mafilda Thornten came 
running up to her mother. F 

“Oh ma!” she said, “ th 
their servants with them. — 

So do I,” replied Mrs. 
“but your father would not 


che Leoys. 
» had brought ours.2#: 
, in a tone of vexa 
ermit me to bring any.” 


cn 


“They bist Pe. 


‘And do see, mamma, how'piainly they are dressed ; mit 


silks with no trimming, and dunstable cottage hats. How 


provoking that I should have put on my new mandarine dress 


id crape hat.” 


see people aping their betters ; “have you nothing plainer in 
your trunk? You might change it even now.” 

“No,” replied Matilda, in a disconsolate tone, 4 must 
wear it now ; but there is another thing I wished to mention. 
The Hollins are all here, and be sure you do not notice then 
while the Lacys are near. I would not for the world let them 
know such old-fashioned people are our acquaintances.” 

“Ob yes—you need not charge me. 
enough to Visit 


s 
I know it is well 
se peaches are ripe; but tl sought 
vu Lewes. DT Nad oes 
ese) apahle and sensible deicbnpeante Sin heads 
Matilda again took George Fenton’s arm, and. resumed her 
walk. Rosa was not without her share of vanity, and the ad- 
miration she excited gave a richer bloom to her cheek ; and a 
new brilliancy to her eye. She noticed in particular a young 
man, who stood alone at the end of the upper deck, his eyes 
and thoughts, turned from the crowd and scenery around, 
seemed fixed, she could not but observe, in deep admiration on 
herself alone. At first Rosa thought this accidental, but her 
friend Ellen Ross had also seen him, and laughingly congra- 
tulated her on her conquest. Rosa was pleased; for young 
and romantic, she was on the look-out for adventure. When 
in the course of their promenade the party passed the young 
man, Rosa often glanced towards him, and when their eyes 
met, hers were immediately cast down with a blush, and his 
turned smilingly away. He was very handsome, had the air 
of a man of fashion, and seemed to equal all Rosa’s ideas of 
a hero. The stranger, perceiving that his admiration was 


these to the passengers. Here was a new fund of amusement 
and interest. Five hundred persons, of all kinds an oe 
were collected around her, and the evident admi 
herself attracted, kept her in a complete state of ex: besa 
Rosa was just fifteen. She had been no where oe from 
home to school, and had now left the latter during a vacation ; 
it/can, iherotans be easily imagined that she felt as if i ina 
new state of existence. sae 

To Clara, however, there was but.ona object of interest, a flor 
her farewell glance ‘at Ph rant, On the city she ga 
with a heart swelling with ftom Leaning over the rail- 
ing, wer eyes were intently i 
tance hid from her view. the last spire. Then she realizec 
the bi ess of her separation trom on ho filled her whole 

nd whom she loved with an intensity and ardour of 

0 one who looked on her calm exterior would think 
apable. Clara had ever been a retiring, dreaming girl, 
living in a world of her own. While at school, if not im- 
mersed in her studies she was wandering away from her com- 
panions; and her thoughts, roaming over heaven and earth, 


taptv, while her sparkling eyes were rendered still brighter 


seemed fixed on every thing except the world before her, 


on it, until the mists of dig-} 


noticed, and that it was not displeasing to the fair object, 
took advantage of it, by being always near her party, so that 
"Te lhe ight be at hand to place a chair for Rosa, or pick up he 
feather fan. He also seated himself opposite her at table, am 
assisted her when the other gentlemen were otherwise e 


gaged. By his respectful attentions he gained the good will 


of all the party, and thus soon established a sort of acquaint- 
ance between them. Rosa now found his conversation, she 
told her friend Ellen, as interesting ag 

*‘T wonder who he can be?” she & 
gentleman. I wish we knew his nam 
one. What shall it be?” bus 
» “ The incognito?” 

“No, that it is too common; he must have something ro- 
mantic; something like Ronald MacGregor. Ah, yes, Ronald. 
MacGregor. ‘That was always a favourite name with me. — 
How sweetly it will sound, will it not, Elly ?” 

“ Oh, vastly,” replied Ellen, with an air of pique, 


bwe can give him 


MacGregor for your hero. 
ten my cousin, whom you have promised me to wait for,” 


R 
Ks 


“It is unfortunate,” said the lady, who could not endure td 


his appearance. 
ry He is evidently Ox 


You seein entirely to have forgot- — 


myst 
+ 


1 
“Oh, true; but Elly dear, J have been thinking it was very 
foolish in us to make such promises as we did at school. 1 
have not seen your cousin for many years, and he may come 
home engaged to some one else.”’ 

“J kept my word, although I had never seen your brother.” 
* “Well, George fell in love with you, which alters the case. 
@nly imagine how foolish I should feel, if, after waiting for 
him for two years, yet (for he will not be home until then) 
he should not like me, and then I should be too old to get a 
new lover, so I think if I find any deserving enough I shall 
not remember my promise to you.” 

“This is your friendship, is it? If I had foreseen such 
faith essness I would never have refused the rich Mr. Bradley 
to accept your brother!” 

“Bly, you are absurd to-day! It is not probable I shall 
ever see this stranger again, so do not look so cross, and I will 

} co ol to be cruel to.all my true knights, and wait and see! 
"how I like your soul or, what is more to the purpose, how 
he likes me.” ; 

The ery of “ Kaatskill baggage,” aroused the school friends 

from their romantic discussion. The blue misty mountains 
which had for some time formed so lovely a back ground to 
ll the landscape, now quite near, were seen to great advantage, 
covered with verdure to their summits ; no cottage nor field 
varied the green unbroken surface, until the eye rested on the 
Mountain-house. This abode of gaiety was placed in a niche 
near the top of one of those lofty mountains, and looked like 

a delightful retirement from the bustle of cities and fashion- 
Qble life, Our party were among those who landed for the 

es ‘nose of visiting that celebrated spot. Their drive, through 
ie variety of woodland wnd mountain scenery, embellished 
e ; by the laurels and rhododendions in full flower, brought ex- 
inion: of admiration from every lip. Even Clara uttered 
an exclamation of delight, when gazing out of the window she 
beheld the Mountain-house, with its piazza and high white 
columns, standing on a pedestal of rocks, in a dark evergreen 
grove, immediately above her. But as near as the house 
seemed, two miles of slow toiling the weary horses passed 
over before the travellers arrived. They ascended the steps 

of the piazza, and astonishment and pleasure were depicted 

on each countenance while they gazed around. ‘The world 
seemed spread out to their view immediately below them. 

The hilly country, so lately passed over, was now a plain ; the 

Hudson had shrunk into a brook; and the Highlands, to which 

a few hours before they had looked up with awe, now from 


¢ 


Aine -—s increasing wonder and pleagure wnte Faw 


Mr. Thornton, who came #0 remind them tha‘ ditmertwas| 

nearly ready, 

“All this is very grand, no doubt,” he said; “but I must 
confess, after so long a ride, I would like something more sub- 
stantial than rocks and trees; so hasten your toilets, ladies.” 

“Dear me! exclaimed Mrs. Ross, ‘I shall not be ready in 
a long time. Oh! how I wish I had some of my ‘negro 

vomen with me; but your silly laws would free them if I 
brought them out of our state; what shall I do?” 

“My dear Mrs. Ross,” said Mrs. Thornton, “there is no 
necessity to worry yourself about your attire. I informed my- 
self particularly on that subject before I left the city, and I 
am told by the best authorities that it is not fashionable to 
dress at dinner while here. No one stays more than two days 
at this place, and all the handsomest articles are reserved for 
Saratoga.” fh. 

“ There are the Lacys in the drawi 
tilda ; “they are in their travelling 
may do as they do.” E ae 

The Lacys stood at the head of the New-York fashion- 
a es ; therefore anly dress that was sanctioned by them was 
of course proper, and our party accordingly dined in their 

avelling dresses. 

The next morning the house was early astir to witness 
the rising of the sun. Clara, who had spent the greatest part 
of the night in mournful reflections, did not awake soon 
enough; the rest of the party arose, and did not regret the 

~loss ula few hours” sleep, wien they Withessed the splendid, 
and to them new spectacle of the brilliant clouds preceding 

_ the march of the monarch of light, coming, to all appearance, 
from out the earth far below them. 

- “Come, ladies,” said George after breakfast, “put on your 

hats, and let us walk up the peak.” 


Fc toom,’’ observed Ma- 
F ses, and I am sure we 


rip 


/able pair, Matilda and Nr. Lacy, had not proceeded far before 


|| never so near t 
this elevation appeared hillocks. Our travellers gazed a long 


‘CNo, no, my teeth a 
without me? 

All the party preferyd the 
cept Ellen, Matilda, Tosa, a 
by Mr, Augustus Lay offered his arm to Matilda; and, 
wrapped up to their throits, the party get out. The fashion- 


comforts of a fire to a walk ex- 


George. They were joined 


they began to falter. ¢limbing steep ascents, and springing 
over rocks, did not acord with tight dresses or French mo- 
rocco shoes. 

Rosa, Ellen, and Gorge amused themselves very much, 
watching the ascent ¢ the fashionables. Sighing and com- 
plaining, clinging to every ee, and resting every five minutes, 
they at last arrived a: thesummit, where they threw them- 
selves on the grass quite/xhausted. * 

“Well!” said Matild, almost out of breath, “if I had 
known what kind of a falk I was to take ] would never have 
u I have ani Freach shoes, torn my blonde 
gauze veil, dha aln nyself. This is no place for 


people of quality.” 


barbarous place everpecame 80 fashionable ?” 

“ Surely this magiificent scenery is a sufficient reason.” 

“Bless me! I thik there is scenery enough on the river 
before one gets her to satisfy any reasonable person; there is 
no necessity to ris/ one’s life for more.” 

or my part,’ said Matilda, ‘‘I would never leave the 
city, were it not the fashion If 1 were a fairy I would change 
all trees into houjes, all fields into paved streets, and bushes 
into people.” 

“ Very good! very good faith! you have a fine taste, Miss 
Thornton.” 

“Is there no charm,” aid George, “in sitting thus on the 
very summit of a steep aad lofty mountain, while so vast an 
extent of beautifully varegated country is spread ont before 
you?” | 

“None to me, on nly word,” said Lacy. ‘I see little sense 
in fatiguing one’s self to dtath to climb up to the moon, mere- 
ly to see our fine rivprs {nd mountains dwindle into brooks 
and hillocks, besides| running the risk of having one’s head 
snapt off by a bear, or sone other wild beast. Come, let’s go 
home; ’pon my word, Ijlon’t half like remaining in such a 
desolate spot.” Eton 

‘Bears are seldom sen in summer,” said George, “and 
house’* rane ahdtah.gat, attack you un. 
~ weap "Winey Doses they sos 
er WK tos Biaveiever sec proatway again, if] 


come here were it not fie fon.” 


With a contemptuo's smile George sprang up, 
posed to resume theirwalk. Matilda and Lacy told them to 
go on and they would follow, and meet them on their return. 

“T cannot walk so fast,” said Lacy to Matilda; ‘‘one would 
think those ladies ha! been brought up in the country. As for 
Miss Fenton, she jumps and skips along like a young fawn.” 

Rosa, Ellen, and George walked merrily on, enjoying the 
pleasurable feeling exercising in such cool air always pro- 
duces. They left the house far behind them, and insensibly 
penetrated to the darkest recess the pine forests. Here 
the ladies seated themselves on a fallen tree, while George left 
them to gather some scarlet lilies, which grew on the top of 
a mass of rocks near them. 


“ How silent and Idnely itis all around,” said Rosa; “the 
rays of the sun can so penetrate these massy evergreens, 
The song of the birds echoes as if in a large hall.” - 

“Tt is very gloomy here,” said Ellen, looking timidly 
around; ‘this place looks like a retreat for wild beasts. I do 
not much like being so far from the house. Ah! Rosa, Rosa! 
look, what is that horrid thing ?” 

Rosa looked up—from a recess in the rocks a bear was ac- 
tually making his way towards them. Ellen fell motionless 
to the ground, while Rosa uttered a loud shriek. At that mo- 
ment a stranger rushed between them and the animal, which, 
after surveying the threatening attitude of his enemy, turned 
and calmly walked away. “George now appeared, and snatch- 
ing up Ellen, soon succeeded in reviving her. He then led her 
slowly homeward, motioning Rosa to follow. After the first 
excitement, Rosa threw herself down on the tree, and relieved 
her terrified heart by a flood of tears. The stranger knew 
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hen she again looked up to thank him for the 
’ d rendered. her, the evident pleasure that shone 
in her eyes made his heart throb with joy. You Yo- 
mantic as herself, Rosa’s beauty, and the circumst s of 
their meeting, had made a deep impression on his imagina- 
tion, and he already began to hope his heart had founda rest- 
ing-place in the bosom of this fairy creature. Pisa 

‘How singular you should be here just at this moment,” 
said Rosa, as she took his oflered arm to return. “Tami ré 
we lett you behind in the steam-boat.” i 

‘J did intend to go farther, but I was so irresistibly attfact- 
ed to the Mountain-house, that 1 was forced to abandon my 
other plans.” wi! : . 

This speech might have passed unobserved were it not for 
the tone in which it was uttered, and the expression of the: 
eyes, which told Rosa it was directed to herself. This, she 
was conscious, was not quite proper in anen re alral 
immediately became grave and silent. Her compani 
the change, and repented the indiscretion by which | 
sensible it was caused. Although his endeavours were now 


in vain to render her as cordial and animated as before, his re~ 


spect and adiiration increased. 
Ellen had now become quite strong, and the party moved 
briskly homewards. The ladies often looked timidly around, 
although repeatedly assured no danger was to be apprehend- 
ed, as the a’ 1 was no doubt far away. Screams and 
crashing of branches were heard above them, and the next 
moment Matilda and Mr. Lacy were seen flymg down, spring- 
ing from rock to rock, with vulgar hasteaces and French 
shoes being quite forgotten. 
“Oh the bears! the tigers !’ they cried. 
Notwithstanding the entreaties of George for them 
the affrighted fashionables hurried on; delicacy and 
were given to the winds, and when our party ove 
they found them sunk in exhaustion on the grass. 
nately for all, they reached the road just as an empty carr 
was passing. This was stopped by George, who after placing 
the ladies in it, invited the stranger to take a seat. He de- 
clined it, and bowing, turned to depast. r 
“Tam truly indebted to you,” said George, “ for y 
vices to-day, and should be glad to make your ac 
My name is George Fenton.” 
Now, thought Rosa, he must tell his name. — 


our ser- 
intance. 


a; ail 


this would be of service to her, and stood quietly by 


“Not J,” said Mrs. Ross, who sat shivering by the fire ; 
“I cannot expose myself to this wintry air. I declare, Mr. 
___ Ross, if I had had any idea how cold a place this was, I would 
never have come. I am half frozen,” ; 
“Tt is not always as cold as it is to-day, and a walk, my 
dear, will warm you,” 


¥ 


bak 


until she became more composed. When Rosa had rec 
a little she raised her eyes, and Ronald MacGregor, the he: 
her imagination, stood before her! How charming! He had 
appeared just at the right moment to save her life perhaps. 
Now indeed she might think of him. Ellen herself would 
not object. These thoughts flashed rapidly through Rosa’s 


||Fenton and her party sat out for Niagara and Canada 


hesitated, blushed, smiled ; said he should be 

I M intance, bowed, and di 

*1 thought he would hav 
= —_ 


were to take them away already at the door, and the remain- 
der of their party in alarm at their protracted stay. 

“ What do you think of my constancy to your cousin now ve 
whispered Rosa to Ellen, while on the way down the moun-/ 
tain. ‘What could be more like a hero than the strang 1s 
conduct? 1 think I am obliged by all rules of romance aie 
chivalry to surrender my heart to him? If I mistake not, hie 
is in one of the coaches behind.” 

“Oh! Idare say,” observed Ellen coldly, “he w 


SS | 
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every stranger you see. He does not seem disposed to 
your acquaintance openly.” 


Clara was placed on the same seat with the friends, 


her, nothing interested her. She appeared entirely engro bed 
with her own sad thoughts. } 


“Tt is a to grieve her so,” thought Mrs. Fenton; ‘b 
when we arrive at the Springs she will, no doubt, be ipre 
amused, and will perhaps ces0veled this deep dejectio}” 

But at the Springs Clara was the same. She spent mo 


quiet withdrawing, and a cold seriousness, whii 
in senai: ~ from her all whom the interesting i 
beauty J attracted.. After a short stay at Lebanoi ; 


ton was not at all pleased with this last arrangement, 

““How can you wish to stay at so stupid a place as Hls- © 
ton?’ she said to Mrs. Fenton; “all life and fashion | at 
Saratoga.” 


\ 


“Tt is for that very reason 1 preferred 
is no ceremony ; we all do as we please. There they are 
slaves to ette.. Depend upon it, the really best society is 
here, w. mere dashers and dressers go to Saratoga.” 

The rest of the party were almost all of opinion that dress- 
ing and going to balls. was the principal thing they came for ; 
and accordingly, after a short stay, they all removed to Sara- 

_ toga, While on their way there Matilda and Mrs. Thornton 
busied themselves arranging their dresses for that day. 

“We must appear quite plain at dinner,” said Mrs. Thorn- 
ton; “for the Lacys, and many of the first people, I hear, 
never dress until evening; we shall then look so mych gen- 
teeler, asthe rest of the company will, no doubt, have on all 
their finery.” 

As Mrs, Thornton and her ances were the most fashion- 
able of all the company, their opinion was always submitted to 
in these matters 4 Accordingly, at dinn 

oe ved in plain dark ‘silk dresses, with muslin 
poles om their dismay can be imagined, when the Lacys 
and thei arge party entered i in full dress ! Gay mandarines, 
palmyrenes, and paintec 1uslins, lace caps, and fancy coif- 
fures dazzled their eyes, and made their plain attire appear 
still more homely. To Mrs. Fenton, who was not one of 
fashion’s slaves, this was of little moment, and she was much 
amused at the evident mortification of poor Mrs. Thornton 
and Matilda. ‘They were so completely disconcerted by this 
really trivial circumstance, that all pleasure fled. Their ap- 
petites failed them, and they could not recover during dinner, 
“Well!” exclainied Mrs. Thornton, on their return to the 
drawing-room, “who could have imagined the Lacys would 
have drgsged much!” 


ad, my child, we will see to-morrow if we can- 
better.” wil 

ing, anxious to repair their fault, the ladies, 

at Mrs. Thornton’s suggestion, selected their gayest and 

ak * vichest dresses for dinner. Covered with lace and ribbons 

and ornaments, they sailed in triumph into the dining-room, 

where, to theirastonishment and confusion, they beheld the 


s and shrugs of the bacys. 


n’s peace of mind, the hacys ; 
that afternoon. Her patty Ss now 
lere, she was at liberty to indulge her o 
ss in any manner s] 
ue did, it to the annoyance of those who looked up to her 
ag as their model, and who endeavgured i in vain to follow her 
through all her changes. The evening of this unlucky din- 
“ner there was a ball at the Pavilion. Rosa was dancing, and 
endeavouring to attend to her partner, and to appear as ani- 
mated as usual; but her thoughts, in spite of her efforts, often 
wandered to the handsome stranger. She had again seen him 
at Niagara, and indeed at almost every place where they stop- 
ped. He evidently followed her, and contrived often to meet 
her alone, or while walking with Ellen and George, but never 
appeared openly. This perplexed and occupied Rosa, and 
she at last became conscious he interested her more than any 
of the devoted admirers who continually surrounded her, could 
ever do. He had not, however, appeared at the Springs. She 
had not seen him for three weeks, and now began to fear she 
should never again behold him. All the sweet fancies and 
shone ions she had been indulging in must now be 
aba d. Sighing at these sad anticipations, Rosa raised her 
eyes, | beheld the object of her romantic reverie, the mys- 
ious Ronald MacGregor, before her! He was leaning 
against the wall opposite, gazing on her with an expression 
: ; of the greatest admiration. Rosa’s eyes fell, and she blushed 
deeply. The stranger immediately approached, and inquired 
; after her healthand that of party 
’ “They are all well, I in. 
“But you are dancing, I perceive; may I not hope for the 
honour of your hand in the next cotillion 2” 
Rosa would have danced with him willingly, but he was a 
stranger, and had acted so oddly ; she was aware it was not 


0 yet knew not in what manner to refuse him. After 
hesitation she replied, with naivete, 
w 


* 
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ould with pleasure, but I have not the honour of your} 


acquaintance.” 
Bis “If that.is your only objection, I can easily obviate it.” 
ae He turned and left the room. In great agitation Rosa 
is watched for his re-entrance, — 
ey ‘If ke can procure an intreduction,” she thought, ‘I shall 


re 


e. ladies of our || 


e op, 
a 2 
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be placed in an awkward ituation. He may be an improper 
acquaintance. I fear I have gi given him too much encourage- 
ment; but he certainlyis a gentleman. Iamsure Ellen’s Sg 
Arthur Stanton, cannot be haif as handsome or agree 

The cotillion was ended. Rosa seated herself ea her 
mother, and at the same moment beheld Mrs. Ross enter the 
room leaning on the stranger’s arm. 

“Ladies,” said Mrs. Ross, ‘‘ permit me to introduce my 

nephew—Arthur Stanton. Arthur, this is your cousin Ellen, 
whom I suppose you cannot recognise as the little girl you 
lett eight years ago.” 
' Ellen received her cousin with the greatest pleasure, and 
was delighted to find that he and the unknown were one. 
Here was a charming termination to the mystery! Her fa- 
vourite plan of uniting Rosa and her Aoarly remembered 
cousin might now be brought spoubs, . 

Baga | was silent with wo 
the smili vanton were 
the deepest tenderness. 


with me ? » f 
“Oh no,” she replied, smiling ; ‘I have no excuse to offer.” 
That evening Mrs. Fenton jeined her entreaties with those 

of a Mr. Danford to prevail on Clara to dance. As he was 

a young man of fortune and family, Clara’s prudent mother 

had been much gratified with his attentions to her daughter, 

and was very much vexed at Her extreme coldness to him. 


| he became: more urgent and impor 
own | times thought she would willingly ldse her life, so that she 
might fancy. This she| 


When Mr. Danford arrived first at the pavilion, he had been 
very much struck with the pensive beauty of Clara’s counte- 
nance, and attributing her dejection to illness, had endeavour- 
ed to do all in his power to ainuse and interest her. He often 
urged her to walk or ride with him—was continually by her 
side when she accompanied her mother to the fountain, or 
strolled languidly around the piazzas. His assiduities were 
seldom rewarded except by a faint smile; he even fancied 
sometimes his approach caused an expression of pain to cross 
her countenance. Mr. Danford, however, by de became 
too deeply interested im Clara to be easily discouraged by her 
coldness, particularly as her mother in thanking him for his 
efforts towards rendering her daughter more chee rful, had en- 
treated him to bear with the listlessness of sickness and still 
assist her to beguile Clara from the sadness in which she was 
at present plunged. ttentions of this person had always 
been unpleasant to Clara ; 3 but when repeated refusals could 
| not prevent him from again and age: éntreating her to accept 
| his heart an¢@ hand, and when r mother ty second him 

nate, ou lara some- 


might but be free from her tormentor. This persecution, 
joined to her separation from Philip, was fast wearing Clara 
down. She became thinner and paler every day. Still un- 
complainingly she bore her sad: lot and scarcely spoke or moved 
voluntarily. This evening Mr. Danford, whom nothing could 
daunt, had been very anxious for Clara to dance with him. 
Her mother also joined him, and urged her to gratify them 
“only once.” At first Clara shook her head dejectedly, too 
wearied to reply. At length she positively refused, and 
begged them tolet her remain in peace, for she was too weak 
and ill to speak, much less to dance. Still her tormentor 
urged her to retract her denials, until at last the poor girl. 
worried out of all remains of patience, turned suddenly to- 


wards him, exclaiming vehemently, 

‘What! do you wish such a poor, miserable, heart-broken 
wretch as I to dance! Do you not see I am dying under your 
persecutions ? J will bear this no longer—I tell you I never 
will dance with you—I never will love you nor marry 
so torment me no longer.” 

She walked rapidly through the door near which she 
been sitting, and followed by her dismayed mother, rus 
jaer room, 

“Clara! Clara!” began the vexed Mrs. Fenton n. 
ican you behave in this manner ?” 

“Oh, mother!” said Clara, while the tears burst over figs 
‘face, ‘‘ dearest mother, have compassion on eie—do not let 


that hateful man torr ent, me to my dying hour. ke me 
home! I am most shed here!” 
“Clara, dear, you know you must not look towards home 


with hope.” 

“T hope for mlothings-tiat feeling is gone forever. I do 
not ask to go to him—it is not the distance which separates 
us that I mourn—but you would force from me my only trea- 
sure—you would have me forget him—to love and marry 


another, ’Tis that which distracts me—’tis that which is 
draining life away.” 

“ Dear Clara, you know I only act for your benefit—do com- 
pose yourself,” 


“No, no!” she replied, walking rapidly around the room ; 
“there is no more composure for me here. I was quiet—I 
was composed, but you and that detested Danford have wor- 
ried and persecuted me until 1 am mad—distracted. But do 
not hope I shall ever be wearied into your measures. If you " 
wish it, I will vow never to look on Philip Grant again, but I 
will also vow never, neyer, to marry that dreadful Danford.” 

Claya’s mother gazed in astonishment on the change a few 
minutes had created in her daughter. Her face, before so pale, 
was coloured high with emotion. Her gentle eyes flashed 
wildly, and her hair, tossed back from her fair forehead, fell 
disordered on her neck. Mrs. Fenton could scarcely believe 
that this could be Clara—that she, who had appeared so cold, 
gentle, and retiring, had such a fund of deep and passionate 
feeling lying dormant in her heart. 

“How must this poor child have suffered!” she thought. 


tity 


‘1 did not dream she possessed such strength of soul—yes, 
‘liyes! Isee it all now—I have neamy sacriliced my child to 


gratify my ambitious views. but‘{ will endeavour to rectify 
my fault immediately, and apa commence by writing to my 
husband.” 

Clara, who was still walking in great agitation about the 
room, now suddenly stopped. A flute was heard beneath the 
window breathing the same sweet Italian air which she had 
listened to a few nights before she left home, three months 
since, Pe 

“‘ Mother! mother!” she rapturously exclaimed, ‘ Philip is . 
here—do you not hear him ?”? # 

“ You are mistaken,” replied Mrs. relies who was dates a 
writing. ‘It is some other flute.” Nf 

“No, no, Lcannot be mistaken. Yes, Philip, I have n 4 
forgotten the faith 1 vowed, although fortune has been‘ mos 
untrue,’ ” ; 

Mrs. Fenton in the mean while finished her letter. Her 
plans for detaching Clara from Philip, she said, had hitherto 
been of no avail; she believed that hers was an attachment 
which nothing could eradicate, and which she teared was des- 
troying health if not life. They were sacrificing their daugh-. 
ter, she added, to gratify their own ambition, and ended by 
entreating her husband to retract his retisal to thein union, 
and permit her daughter to return home before it was too late. 

She was in the act of folding up her epistle when Rosa en- 
tered the room smilingly with a letter in her hand. , Mrs. 
Fenton broke the seal. It was from her husband, and her 
surprise and pleasure can be imagined when she found it the _ 
same in substance with the one she had just finished to him. 
Mr. Fenton said that since Philip had been separated from 
Clara, and had lost all hope of ever obtaining her hand, he 
had sank into the greatest dejection. Nothing aroused him. 
In vain, Mr, Fenton said, he had done all in his power to 
render him more cheerful! he had lost all life and spirit, and 
all wish to do or be any thing. He never complained, but 
that he was suffering was too evident, for he became thinner 
and paler every day. “I love the boy,” added Mr. Fenton, “and 
cannot bear to see him suffer thus through my ambition; so 
if Clara has not changed her mind, and if you are willing, 1 
give my consent totheir union. I have sent Philip with this 
letter, so bring them both home as soon as possible, and in 
heaven’s name let them be happy.” Mrs. Fenton was de- 
lighted to find her husband’s sentiments so much in unison 
with her own. It was indeed a singular coincidence that the 
husband and the wife should have arrived.at the same con- © 
clusion at the same time. Joy now took possession of all 
hearts. The happy Philip, who had been anxiously waiting 
Mrs. Fenton’s decision, was sent for by her and welcomed “a 
her future son. Soon after, our party retaries to Ne} 


The agateny regarding “Arthur Stanton 
was soon explained. He had arrived unexpectedly from 
Europe and was on his way to his father’s residence when he 

met Rosa. The impression she made on his romantic and 
impetuous feelings was so great that he determined to give 
up his intention of going home until he made a cartes. 
quaintance with her; her nanie and place of residence would 
insure him the pleasure of again meeting her. Mrs. Ross, 
he soon discovered, must be his aunt, and fearful of wound- 
ing his father’s feelings, should he hear that he went to Kaats~ 
kill before he saw him, he remained incog until such time as 
he judged he had succeeded in raising such an interest for 
him in Rosa’s heart that she would not forget him while away. 
Arthur Stanton was soon the accepted lover of Rosa. The 
marriage, however, did not take place until the following year. 
Soon after which, Rosa set out for the south toattend the wed- 
ding of her brother George and Ellen Ross, and among the 
happiest reminiscences ofthe gay parties is the trip to | 

Springs, 
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“ee nds and fields to the east—the sweet country air, and the| 
vide expanse of scene presented at one glance to the eye, do| 
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For the Mirror. 


FO A VERY YOUNG AUTHOR, 
BY ISIDORA. 


Wake, boy, nor in the world of dreams 
; Thus idly soar on fancy’s wing ; 
- Forswear the muse’s witching themes, 
Nor dare to taste the madd’ning spring. 


= Arise, and break the “ whispering reed,” 
And throw the “gray goose quill” away ; 
For if on fancy’s dreams - you feed, 
You'll lack a dinner many a day. 


Wake! seize the plough, the scythe, the plane, 
The awl, the chisel, or the square; 
Head-work you'll find is wholly vain, 
Unless you learn to live on air. 


See yonder beau, so smart and trim, 
With cambri¢ ‘rafiles, broadcloth fine ; 
Think you the pen did that for him ? 
~ No, boy, he never wrote a line.” 


And see that other, plump and sleek, 
Whose great, round, rosy face displays, 
As plain as such a face can speak, 
Good quiet nights and well-fed days. 


Think you it was the rhyming trade 
That brought him such good cheer, my lad? 
No, no! an author ne’er display’d 
a so round, a face so glad. 


t there goes one whose elbows show, 

aa face of care, his luckless trade ; 

_ The soul that’s stamp’d upon his brow 
Is but the ‘‘mark upon the blade.” 


Boy, think of garrets, duns, and debt, 

Long scores, short commons—hateful themes ! 
Abjure the rhyming trade—forget 

Your journey to the world of dreams. 


_ EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM THE COUNTRY. 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 
Brandywine Springs, September, 1830. 

S1r—Among the nondescript bipeds of the times, who flour- 
ish their ephemeral hour in this haunt of fashion and of beauty, ||i 
thereis one who is a dandy of the first water. The areed 
has been here now for some eight or nine days; from what 
>. part or portion of the confederacy, I know not—though he 
ems to have a “down-east” accent. He is not a native of 
Missouri, and is, I dare be sworn, a stranger to alligators and 
the Red river. He sports an indefinite number of rings on 
each hand; his numerous brooches and bosom-studs are 
secured by half-a-dozen chains, that cast a kind of halo over 
an embroidered vest, ingrained with flowers and “all sorts of 
things.” He holds in his dexter, whenever he promenades 
the beautiful terrace, a glass, which ever and anon he gives to 
one of the upper or dormant windows of his soul, with what 
he supposes a most unapproachable suavity. His face is a 
vacant, sleepy globe, of an oblong appearance—and his glance 
is as void of expression as an oyster freshly caught and pre- 
maturely exposed to view. He has received the ridicule and 
pity of so many, that, dull asis his penetration, he begins to see 
through the smiles of the ladies, and feels the smothered mu- 
sic of their laugh, as they pass him in his eccentric circum- 
~ gyrations about.the premises. Such premeditated dandyism 
finds no advocates among the sober sojourners here from the 
city of Brotherly Love. I have sometimes wondered how | 
such an anomaly would feel or proceed in a drawing-room in 
Arch-street, surrounded by a spiritual band of fair, intellectua 

a a each one with “her tresses parted on her sin 

ie brow. is fund of pretty things would be like nothin 

before them, and he would “ desire to depart.” 


Sates 


No place appears to me to secure the affection and the} 
_ imagination, in a kind of thrall, like these springs. The roads i 


in the vicinity are superior for gig-riding on an afternoon, |(@ 
when it is cloudy without rain; and the evenings! they are 
like a saint’s vision—so pure, animating, and pleasant. The 
restless tide of fashion and beauty humming in the piazza— 
the swell of music when the moon is rising over the fair wood- 


most marvellously illuminate the understanding and cheer the | 
heart. pleasant too, to make up a small and select party 


to pick blackberries, which are very abundant in the vicinit 
r passer le temps ;” and with a flute and slid 

E by some benevolent beau for the use of his intended, 

an me three or four good vocalists, we manage to fill the | 


* "woodland side with melody as we assemble beneath some fine || distance. 
after all our mouths are well stained, and the rosy lips of and poetry. 
* 


ve 


fire at the slightest offence. On the gates of these | 


Misten tosome puod’ 5 Seabee: eloquentiy By the spirits} 
while he glances out of the open window between the rustling 
leave uth and east, andh charmed feeling 


es have become purple from the ‘gathered praia of s 
qui 


ered hedges. In such adventures, where a beautifull} 


wherevevery thing breathes of leisure and peace, there isa 
rare combination of circumstances calculated to induce clever 
thoughts and feelings. 

A few miles distant from this nucleus of the graces, the 
stream, called, in defiance of euphony, Brandywine, goes 
sparkling on its quiet way. “I have walked its banks alone, 
many, many miles. I wish that Bryant could see it. Never 
was nature, in its quiet holiness, more sweetly developed than 
on the forest-banks of the Brandywine. For leagues they 
are overhung with the aspen, the willow, and the ash, and 
the blue tide lapses along to “the music of its own wild 
chime.” It is impossible to resist the solitary sweetness of 
its cadence, for it trembles like a spell upon the ear and heart. 
At intervals, high precipitous rocks, over which the green 
shrubbery of the wood f s rustling drapery, are discerned, 
towering into the air, poised so carelessly to the eye, that a 
breath of the summer breeze would seem to movethem. Many 
elegant and tasteful chateaux have been built-on high and 
picturesque portions of the shores, and present an appearance 
impressively beautiful—in many cases their white walls and 
luxuriant gardens appear to skirt some precipitous steep that 
looks frowning darkly down upon the blue river beneath. 
Description fails to portray the soothing sounds and influ- 
ences that spring up at every step of a sojourner’s progress 
through these calm recesses. It seems to me that the vale of 
the Arno, or Chaumony itself, could hardly yield more “‘ thick- 
coming fancies.’ No man of mind or heart can retire from 
such a spot without unanalyzed pleasure and food for future 
contemplation. A number of manufactories, in very romantic 
locations, skirt the stream—they are generally built with taste, 
and add much to the coup @’@il. The country round about 
is rife with the storied associations of the wars and conflicts of 
the olden time. Hereabouts, in former times, the sanguinary 
giant stamped his iron feet, and seattered his glowing 
death- ; and the onset shout f old where swains 
now hie to breathe declarations and: answers of peace in 
the partial eyes of their beloved ones, and ¥ the song-bird 
overflows the bowers with a rich stream 0 ‘melody. if you 


a occasionally presented, tout a coup, to the view, and 


Brandywine, that 
one bears i) mind Ly e 
contents, ee as the irascible reputation of 


are inscribed t 
it appears to mi 


“no admittance ;” a precaution, |} 

ecessary. By the way, my ears 
were grievously rbed at Wilmington by the explosion of 
a powder-mill. Although situated nearly two miles from the 
town, it shook it like an untimely fig-tree. It is generally 
supposed to have been struck with lightning. No living thing 
was destroyed, except an adolescent grimalkin, who was 
singed and done for in the twinkling ofan eye. If her suffer- 
ings were great, it is a consolation to her surviving kindred in 
the cat-line, to know that they were brief. She died in youth. 
It was not her melancholy lot to grow old and find the keen 
discrimination of her whiskers blunted in the lapse of years, 
or to behold uncaught mice bounding before her languid eye. 
No! she went when her velvet paws were uncramped by the 
diseases to which all cats are subject; and few of her race will 
be permitted to cause such.a pother in their moments of dis- 
solution ; for certes her death made a great noise in the world. 


0: of Wihoeustons F hope every one who visits that 
vill spend one jirst day afternoon = in the | 
M — -house. It is situated on minence west |} 
n; it is embowered with a few fine trees, and com- 


Ss 
from the not soon to be forg south, through 


locusts, poplars, and willows tha d the eminence, the view 
embracesthe pleasant vale of Christiana withits sinuousstream; 
to the east the sunbeams fall in a rich flood upon the green 
meadows, the heavy clumps of trees, and the pillared gates 
and statues near the distant and magnificent groves of Eden 
Park. Beyond, the Delaware stretches with its cloud-like 
sails; and the lands of Jersey melt blue and faint into the 
It is a place to drink deep at the well of devotion 

W. GC. 
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DES i 


TORY SELECTIONS. | ; 


PETER THE PIRATE. 


Any the buses Sa 
phe ocean 
Blow high, : his c 


j ‘will “— “ail 
His element is danger.” — ‘ 4 


Iv may not be known to the reader, that the little cf of 
Baltimore, in Munster, was once the rival of Algiers in ma- 
ritime audacity, or that the strong-hold of the Irish 
niers was destroyed by the daring servants of the dey. St 
however, is the fact: Baltimore was reduced by the pirates of 
the Mediterranean in the year sixteen hundred lirty- 
one, and the neighbouring country pillaged. Nearly the whole 
of the inhabitants were carried into captivity, and the history 
of the melancholy affair is sufficiently romantic and novel to 
excuse the telling, 

The renuwned Patrick Deiugnan was won 
there was rebellion in the sound of the O;t 
clared, lurked within its magic — thieredgen e held it 
impossible that one who allowed ‘otund character to pre- 
cede his name could be loyal. The doctor had not much ac- 
quaintance with history, or he could have illustrated his doc- 
trine by reference to the annals of other days. There was @ 
time when it was dishonourable in a big or little Oto be either 
a good subject or an honest man. Sir John Davies assures 
us, that every chieftain in his time kept a pair of rere 
Beans on his establishment, for the purpose of supplying 
larder with beef and mutton, borrowed from the domains of 
his neighbours; and every one knows, that until within the .- ~ 
last fifty years the whole of the western coast wa ‘ ' 
clusively in the possession of Milesian pirates or smugglers 
We read in the old chronicles collected in Ha S 
that various expeditions, under i Bour 
were undertaken against their strong-holds; bu 
many of them obtained an atrocious distine’ 
ever arrived at the opulence and extent which were a 
by Baltimore in the beginning of the séventeen’ 
as well as the adjoining district, was peopled 
colls, a hardy, daring, and maritime race. The 
hold was at one time full of all the luxiries 
only of Europe, but of Asia # and they didx 


ut a convoy. Their vessels were to be 
n the be ele of la: 
sais the 


ness, they even vel 
; Who interfered w 


al leader, named L 
own as Lg Pete 


was shown to birth, and Peter was never happy geri i 
know his parents. The chief of the O’Driscolls had reared 
him in his own house, educated him in his own terrible pra 
fession, and hailed with gladness the development of thos 
nautical qualifications which ultimately placed him over the 
fleets of Baltimore. In his skill and prowess the O’Driscolls ~ 
had such confidence, that they attacked and fought with a « 
certainty of success ; and under his command they never en- 
countered defeat. 

Though in the spirit of the ancients—which made Sir 
Francis Drake a robber and a hero—they did not think piracy 
dishonourable, yet they did not decline the more gentle offices 
of trade. They imported such comm as the people of 
Munster needed, and exported such productions as their 
wants did not consume. he blending of the pira 
the mercantile character argued a certain de f 
tion ; and they had arrived at the moral conclusion, 
recognised, that it was not proper that merchants should 
plundered by any one but themselves. They had alre 
chastised the corsairs; and the largest fleet that ever ial ie 
timore sailed, under the command of Peter the cea 
| Algiers. It soon swept the Mediterranean i infidel pues 


niers, and even anchored, it id, und e walls of the ~ . 
Dey’s capital. il 
Its return was hailed with enthusiasm by the O’Driscolls; 


bonfires blazed on the hills around, and the shouts of gladness 
that issued from the populace might have been easily heard 
at the city called Cork, which, by the way, is not mofe than a 
good score miles distant. Of course, the most 
honours were paid the naval hero, Peter the Pirate. 
how could he feel otherwise—flattered ; but his heart 
there was a significant negligence of his apparel, and, Tike 

the Persian monarch, he sighed not from the preposterous — 
idea that his gallant comrades should perish in less than a 
century, but because Honor O’Driscoll did not respond to his 
languishing gaze—in a word, because she did not return His: 
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love. The fact is by no means creditable , ee for iff) 
the contemporary. minstrels are to be feliavidand their 
gongs have reached our times—Peter the Pirate was not 

wanting in those attributes which the daughters of bucaniers 
admire. He might hi sat for the picture of Lord Byron’s 
Conrad; for his wa: “magic of the mind,” 

“That moulds another’s weakness to its will.” 

But he was ‘eficient in those softer graces that recommend 
hen ladies are critical. He could speak his passion 
‘suited to a soul of sensibility ; and, although a hun- 


ina 
dre vies had shed their honours on him, yet his name 
Was associated with deeds, the bare relation of which might 


terriffev en to sleep at midnight. The severity of his 


character would have readily found apology in the estimation | 


of those with whom he‘associated, had he not suffered'in their 
good opinion by acts of cruelty and vindictiveness towards 
his unprotected followers. The necessity of discipline might 
excuse him in the eyes of pirates, were he not prone to take 
pleasure in the miseries he inflicted. His brow, too, was 
downeast and forbiddin seldom emitted joyous 
Jaughter; and he shun pastimes in which the 
thoughtless children of crim etimnes indulged. The qua- 
lities for which he was known had failed to recommend him 
to Honor O’Driscoll. Her gentle nature but ill suited the dan- 
gerous occupations of her kindred, and the gentleness of her 
disposition turned away instinctively from the recital of those 
deeds of blood which filled her townsmen with a sanguinary 
enthusiasm. She had early found—as all ladies are likely to 
ind—a congenial spirit in a youthful kinsman. He was as 
brave, but not so experienced as Leary ;and he had endeared 
himself to his townsmen by several acts of brave disinterest- 
sdness, which marked him at no distant day for a desirable 


é judged as most likely to recommend him to the father 


éiperienced a decided refusal. He fumed 
gly, but with a wees brow, and next 
d rival was found in the streets a corpse. 
fic violence aroused the vengeance of th 


amily of . Suspicion fel] on ‘Peter—circum- 
es confirmed Pad he had precipitately from 


able portion of 4 
youth, and they pathined with Honor. The shock affected || 
her spirits—her head. She promised to forget the departed, 
it could not; and in less than four months from the death 
her lover she was gathered to her fathers. The pomp of 
neral ceremonial was then fully recognised in Ireland ; and 
e old pirate had enough of the country in him to desire the 
reflected honour derivable from a splendid “ wake and burial.” 
The wine of France and the gin of Holland flowed copiously, 
while potheen was considered by these aristrocrats of the 
ocean too vulgar a beverage for so joyous an occasion as the 
death of a chieftain’s child! The unseemly revelry had con- 
tinued for three days, when a strange sail appeared in sight 
She neared, and quitted the land in a suspicious manner; but 
the pirates were too busy with mirth and wine to heed a soli- 
tary bark, and towards evening she entirely disappeared. 

The gle had poured forth their dismal chant of sor- 
llers from exhaustion had retired, when a 


he maiden, His proposal was not received by the pirate || 
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T have come,” he said, “unbidden, because I ought to 
Rive been an invited guest,” 

“What!” exclaimed the chief, “that voice!” 

‘OT is Peter the Pirate’s,” interrupted the renegade. “Old 
man, am I revenged? Your power is gone; your whole race 
are bond-slaves, and Honor shall be mine.” 

O'Driscoll stood unmoved ; he saw that resistance was use- 
less, and considered remonstrance unmanly. With an ironi- 
cal smile, conceived in the bitterness of revenge and fatherly 
tenderness, he bowed to the ruffian intruder, and inquired if 
he would convey his bride to the soil of Africa, 

“T care not for your taunts,” said Peter; ‘ where is your 
daughter ?? 

“ Here! cried the old man, as he turned down the white 
pall that concealed the face of the dead beauty. The pirate 
was shocked at the sight, and in that moment of good feeling 
stooped to kiss the lips of the corpse. ‘he father, indignant 
at the familiarity, which he considered. little ldsa than pollu- 
tion, suddenly grasped his battle-axe, and before the Algerines 
could interfere, separated the pirate’s head from his body. 

Such is the history which contemporary bards ‘have left us. 
The O’Driscolls were carried into captivity, and the town de- 
stroyed. The sad event was long remembered. It has been 
made the subject of melodies and epics; and Mr. Crofton 
Croker has translated one of the songs, which a fugitive pirate 
sang on the occasion. It is as follows: 

THE IRISH BUCANIER. 


“Our oars we ply, when seas run high, 
And loud the winds are roaring ; 

Now down the depths, now up the sky, 
On eagle billows soaring ! 


And when we hail the gentler gale, 
With glee our stout hearts glowing, 

Abroad we spread the spritied sail, 
And catch it while ’tis blowing. 


For us enough, or fair or bluff, 
Waves calm or wildly foaming, 

So we may lanch, through smooth or roug), 
Advemturouely roaming ! 7" 

fear, the bucanier, 2 

Midethe ocean ranger, 

f ow low, his course will stet 
ent is danger !” 


4 


lysincapable, at least as 
e had, and wishes, momentary 


she honed of affection, as what she 
was incapable of that secondary or 2 al feeling, which 
even the coldest hearts arrive at. Suchis the plain truth—a 
truth that no one who knew her suspected, and that i 
few, in this sage "world, could believe true of any. 
Such a temperament in the common walks of life wo 
succeeded. admi' , and such do, perhaps, bid fairer for 
happiness than warmer ones. For in such hearts ‘Hymen i is 
apt to light up the flame that Cupid might have puffed f 
ages at in vain. 

“But, unfortunately, poor Louisa was an-heiress, she had 


,|\the gift of thousands, sufficient to content and elevate, in a 


worldly sense, whomsoever she might select. She was good, 
too—bonne, as the French say, which means more than 
good; and though despising neither rank nor title, she could 


him. Pride dnd vanity had a smart wrestle together within 
him, but the heels of pride were tripped up. He loved the 
lady for her charms, her heart. For him to have doubted 
that she had one, would have been infidel indeed. Louisa’s 
eye, though generally languid, could yet light up. Her form 
and expression promised feeling, which propriety and good 
breeding, no doubt, concealed. And’ the said feeling and 
warmth which Fitz-Erne supposed in her, was more-valuable 
in his eyes, because, like other charms, it lay veiled. More- 
over, the beauty uttered no silliness—she had been too well bred. 
Temperament and education had endowed her with an apa- 
thy that was at once modish and convenient, and rendered 
her fortunately contented with looking perfection, without 
encountering the more arduous attempt of speaking or of act 
ing it. 

“Fitz-Eme, however, was mistrustful. His character, how- 
ever firm and decisive in all other considerations, was wa. 
and wayward in this. Pride checked hinvat one tim 
of being ridiculous at another ; suspicion would at times intrude. 
He was a suitor after the fashion of Sheridan’s ‘ Falkland,” 
except that his suspicions were of himself, more than of his 
mistress. Miss Creswell grew soon weary of those tortuosi- 
ties of sentiment. Though Fitz-Eme was,of a sincerity in 
all these moods that actually put him to torture, stillees he 
externally covered all with the most smiling and easy.2 
conduct naturally appeared to the lady as mystii 
coquetry, in fine; which in man is the most despica 
realities or appearances. 


“The explication of this conduct on the part of Fit E: 
may appear hereafter. It of course alienated Miss Creswi 
Why did she not listen to any one of the nobler ori } 
suitors that attended her steps? She did not so, et thei: 
approaches with coldness. Strange inconsistency of human 
nature! She sought a passion, who was incapable of feeling 


one, and would not be contented with less. Young Willoughby 
crossed her path, and the mixture of feeling and foppery that 


have done without either. She wanted happiness, and had 


fous shout filled the streets with hostile alarm. 
not been entirely steeped in forgetfulness hur- 
, their amazement was complete, when they saw, 
hy light of the burning houses, that their strong-hold was 
vaded by the swarthy Africans—the inhabitants of Algiers! 
Hor three hours the streets ran with the olood of the O’Dris- 
colls. They made a brave—a desperate stand. They fought 
for existence, and their coura as inflamed by a national, a 
professional hatred of their e: 
vain; the strangers prevailed—the ignited houses filled the air 
with a dull red canopy, and the cries of women and children 
pierced the ears of their relatives, who struggled, without ef- 
fect, to save them from worse than butchery! 
A the conquerors there was one, says the metrical 
chro of the time, who outdid his fellows in atrocity and 


' desperation. The pirates who guarded the habitation of their 


chief fell hastily before his sabre, and he strode like a demon 
ef destruction into the chamber of death. 

"You pollute not this floor with your presence,” said the 
O'Driscoll, drawing his sabre; but the stout stranger quickly 
— it frem him/end flung it on the ground, 


8; but their daring was in || dar 


certainly, she thought, wherewithal to purchase or commani 
it. This rendered her, contrary to her nature, difficult 
please; and she waived and put aside, with all the easy fir 
ness and impertinence of an established beauty, the 
coming addr f the common race of dandies. | 
“A man of bler claims, though of no less 
ceeded in makin impression. Fitz-Erne was p 
personage was so uncommon, or more handsome; he was 
k, reserved, suscep ible, just tuevetail for ~@ hero—and 
though never conde ending. to be sentimental, or 
kens of such fac’ Now 
Louisa to do with se € 
prehended it? So it was! the incomprehensi 
for her, and Fitz-Erme Was 81 smiled on. 
“Fitz-Eme, on his part, if he had fixed upon one maxim 
in life, it was that of not being interested or ambitious in his 
loves. He had steeled his heart against high-born beauty ; he 
meant, it seemed, high-born beauty with the pride and indiffer- 
ence of birth about it. But the said beauty, decked in smiles, 
in meaning smiles, acting kindness, looking preference—for 


must be so. 


that he was not prepared. It perplexed, fiattered, frightened 


appeared in him charmed her. 


‘caustic kind. Then he was frank, free, open, without a sha- 
ow of mistrust or of hidden thought. It was a relief to| talk: 
th him after having sovueniel with Fitz-Erne. (|And 


although the latter had put him on the first step in life, had 


impeded the first wing he raised therein, still that moment of 
success was sufficient for Willoughby. He kept the place 
that chance and Fitz-Erne had thrust him to, and took with 
happy audacity the station that it would have required some 
years’ expepience naturally to have ¢ ali@ige ed.” English at Home. 


EXTRACTS FROM CHINESE AUTHORS, 


Away with anger and vexation! Thes@are sure to induce 
premature old age. In a world of ten t and various con- 


cerns, how is it possible that every thing should be perfect ! 


|, One cannot help sighing to see men such fools as to 


xed and sorrowing. If you were rich as a king, a 
ssible to prevent every year, and every where, numbers of 
uch being laid under the greenturf. Whilst, therefore, you 
may live in pleasure, enjoy it. Why labour to find out for 


‘|| yourself causes of anger and vexation. 


Against sorrow, the only argument brought, is the consider- 
ation that in a former state of existence, poverty or riches, 
and all other circumstances, were settled by fate, and sorrow 
is useless. 

Against anxiety. If a man lives a hundred years, the 
of days is only thirty-six thousand, and the greater 
time is passed either in sickness or in sleep. None. 
perfect: health and the absence of sorrow. Tosi ter 
vainly spent, declining old age, is a matter desers - 
ommiseration. The vanity of life is still more clearly 
seen in those who do not attain toa hundred years of age. 
What use then is there in being constantly anxious and run- 
ning hither and thither with wave-like restlessness? From 
this time henceforward awaken toa proper discernment of 
the case, and let your heart and your body have a little leisure 
and repose. 

The vanity of this world! 


From ancient times to the pre- 


-||sent but few who are born into the world attain the age of 


seventy. Abstract from three score years and ten, childhoos 
and old age, and the time between is but ashort period. Be- 
sides, there is the scorching heat and the hoar frost, with 
trouble and vexation. The autumnal moon does not always 
shine bright. And in the season of flowers they do not always 
blossom beautifully. Even in the prime of life, health is nof 
the certain portion of man. Therefore, when the flower: 

blossom, and the moon shines, sing aloud your song, and 


hasten to drink from the full goldencup: there is mere “i 


od 


* 


thelr 


He possessed the mad gaiety*) 
of youth, while that of Fitz-Erne was of the manly and 


my 


i, 


% 


, 


AC highest rank of histrionic excellence. 


“Ss 


ts 


~ insisted in his helpmate, and is successful. 


* 


+ 
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-in the world than you can ever gain, and more offices at court 
than you can ever fill. Be contented; high offices and much 
wealth are often causes of sorrow and anxiety, which soon 
turn the hair gray. Spring, summer, autumn, winter, pass 
in rapid succession, swift as the fingers can handle the words. 
The bell announces eventide, and quickly follows the crowing 
of the cock to report the approach of morning. Consider, 
and mark the men who have passed before you: how many 
of them in one year are laid under the grassy sod. And 
among the many hillocks raised over the dead, at the annual 
season of visiting the tombs, one-half of them remain un- 
swept—the family of the tenant beneath has become extinct ! 
ee 


THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 

Srvce our last young Kean has completed his first engage- 
ment on the American boards. In addition to the characters 
already noticed in the Mirror, he has appeared in Sir Edward 
Mortimer, in the Iron Chest, and in Shylock. The house on 
every occasion of his performing has been full and fashionable, 
and his reception enthusiastically flattering. We shall not 
enter into an analysis of the above mentioned parts at the 
_ present time, but simply assert that every renewed opportunity 
of w g the display of Mr. Kean’s powers confirms the 
first ‘aes of our belief, that he is destined to reach the 

Most of our readers have probably turned over the pages 

iven number of “annuals.” Many of them may have 
eames, as in duty bound, with the fair clean type 
paper, and splendid engravings of the last year’s 
These may perhaps remember a very pretty 
picture Sciheined in that magnificent volume, entitled the 
Widow of Ems—and perhaps too they may not have forgotten 
the story that accompanied and illustrated that picture. It 
is upon this story, that some ingenious gentleman (we believe 
that his name is Bailey) has founded the new farce of Perfec- 
tion, and he has performed his task gracefully and with skill 
The plot of the piece is sufficiently slender, and indeed it]}, 
may be called only a mere outline, to which it is for the in, 
nuity of the performers to give body and colouring. The! 


; i, 


nd lust 


dramatis perséne are Sir Lawrence Paragon, (Placide) a}, 


worthy old bachelor, lamenting in solitude and Welsh flannels 
the fastidious nicety of his marrying days in which he would 
not marry, and extremely anxious for the connubial execution 
of his nephew, Mr. Parggon, (Simpson) whase notions #f 
female excellence are even more extravagrant than the 
baronet’s, and who is modestly resolved to marry no woman 
who isin any particular short of “perfection.” With this 
yeasonable purpose in his mind and on his lips, he is intro- 
duced by the snl to Kate O’Brien, (Miss Clara Fisher) a 
ward of the baronet’s, who, being warned of his high requisi- 
fio as a plot to subdue and punish them. Her contrivance 
town his affections without appearing to possess one ¢ 
th omplishments upon which he has always so strenuous! 
He makes her a 
solemn and very pathetic tender of his hand which is aecept- 
ed, and is immediately horrified with the information that 
his adored mistress is a cripple—that it is her lot “to limp 
through life upon a timber toe.” Here begins the drollery of 
the farce, continued through two scenes, the first between 
Paragon and his servant, Sam, (T. Placide) and the second 
with the uncle, both of whom, by a series of allusions, appa- 
rently unintentional, to the misfortune of his bride, work 
upon his excited feelings and wring from him su) most 
ct 


‘a ‘ous exclamations of grief, mortification, and de 


A t struggle ensues between love and honour 
ene hand, and His horror of a wooden leg upon the 
but the former are triumphant. He returns to his 

and declares his resolution to marry her, let what may come 
ef it; and the piece ends with the surprise and delight of the 
magnanimous lover on finding that his lady dances likea houri, 
and is indeed perfection, with the joy of his bachelor uncle 
and the usual congratulatory and matrimonial addresses be- 
fore the fall of the curtain. Placide was dry, natural, and 
yery entertaining, as usual, in the baronet, and Simpson 
young, (much younger than many younger men) lively, and 
laughable in the bewildered lover. Mrs, Blake and Mr. T. 
Placide had little to do in Susannah and Sam, and did that 
little correctly and with a becoming spirit of resignation. But 


to us, whose ears are the most susceptible portions of our com- | 


them to gush forth as the waters from the rock at the touch 
of Moses’ rod. Like her face, it is most excellent and apt for 
the expression of all feeling; the soft and tender notes of 
music fall from her lips as gentle and as sweet as precious 
balsams from Arabian incense trees. What can be more 
touching or more beautiful than “Home, sweet home,” or 
“Since then I’m doomed” as she sings them; or what more 
exquisite than this simple ballad of ‘Kate Kearney” as it 
steals forth in liquid melody from her rich and expressive 
voice? There are more astonishing, many, no doubt, betier 
singers in the world than she; multitudes who can execute 
more difficult passages, and dazzle their hearers with far more 
brilliancy and power; but in the sentiment of music, in the 
perfect adaptation of tone and look and gesture to the feeling 
of her words, she has few superiors, we had almost said few 
equals. What an heroic, martial, chivalrous spirit glows in 
her “Bonnets of blue’”—what unsophisticated lightness of 
heart bearns, in, hex eyes and exults in her voice in ‘The 
merry Swiss -what.a tender and delicate enthusiasm 
when she sings of. the. “fatal ‘glance” of Kate Kearney! For 
ourselves, all critical as we are, and far too busy to be senti- 
mental, we were completely overcome, and many a time since 
we heard the song, have had our gravest meditations interrupt- 
ed and our most momentous cogitations put to flight by the 
bewitching recollection. It was but this very day, while con- 
cocting a sage article upon the affairs of France, that we fell 
into a reverie in the very act of writing, and upon returning 
consciousness were startled at finding the paper covered with 
innumerable repetitions of 

“She looks so bewitchingly simple, 

Yet there’s mischief in every dimple ;” 
and occasional reiterations of the concluding line— 

‘For fatal’s the smile of Kate Kearney.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


{CHARLES J. 
ctraordinary success 0 
E ' the genius he has di 


the most arduous characters of the dr: 


opular young trage- 
ed in. the delineation of 
ave already rank- 


7 rumours which ala 
some measure inseparabledr 
We hav 


tion to which genius ever Siar 
eet ret “some pains to possess our 

authenti rative oa the subject, which we are a 

enabled to lay before our readers. 

Charles J born in the city of Waterford, in 
the county of the e fame, in Ireland, on the eighteenth of 
January, 1811, and is now in the twentieth year of his age. 
father, the celebrated Edmund Kean, who for the last six- 
years has filled so large a space in the history of the 
from his earliest infancy down to the time of, and for 
some time after, the birth of his son, w Alle sched to various 
provincial theatres in Great Britain, where his professional 
exertions hardly more than contributed to his subsistence. 
‘Th this capacity he was employed, when, in the year 1809, he 
met with his present wife, then Miss Chambers, who was de- 
scended from one of the first families in Ireland, and to whom 
he was united at Stroud, not merely against the will, but 
without the knowledge of her friends. 

By this marriage Mr. Kean had two children, of whom 
Charles was the second, and is the only survivor, the elder 
having died at the age of about five years. During -all this 
eriod Mr. Kean had continued travelling through the coun- 
ry playing at the provincial theatres, and thus furnishing 
with the means of supporting his family, which, from 
e into which those theatres had at _ fallen, was 
y matter. His earnings scarcely ever exceeded thirty 

; a week, and the uncertainty of receiving even that 
amount, not unfrequently added to his embarrassment. The 
period was, however, Tae aly eae when his prospects 

to br: Shten™ Hi y of conception and bold- 
Kecution of the first tra ers, began to excite 
ich was not long ing down into admira- 
tion ; and fame, which at fi ually spread throughout 
the provincial towns, at leng h reached the metropolis, and 
procured for him an engagement at Drury Lane, where he made 
ae first appearance in Shylock on the twenty-sixth of January, 
1814. In the representation of this part, according to a co- 


nD 


position, the charm, the bright spot of the evening wasa de- 


_ licious Irish ballad, sung most deliciously by Kate O’Brien’s 


charming representative. There isa pathos in her voice that 
reaches the very lowest depths of the feelings, and makes 


temporaneous critic, “the originality of his style, and the 
vigour of his genius, drew down the most enthusiastic ap- 
plause, which increased with every scene, and at length be- 
‘came absolutely tumultuous, His fame increased with each 


ae 


the best of whom the proud metropolisof England 
with almost unbounded wealth placed at once withi 


too. young of course, to perceive the strong contrast which his 
father’s affairs now presented, to what they so recently ae 
been, although he participated most fully in their enjoy 

At the age of five years he was sent to one of the first = 
paratory schools in England 
under the care of the Rex 
Greenford Parish, adjoining 
remained until he was thirtee 
finished his preparatory course, he entered Eton college. It 
should here be observed that the plan of education which 
was marked out for him, was such as should qualify him for 
the best society, of which, while a mere child, he had already 
had a glimpse, and for the enjoyment of which his father’s 
increasing fame and fortune promised him every facility.—~ 
With these anticipations his education was commenced and 
carried on; and calculating, as ona moral certainty, upon 
their being fully realized, hhis-habiis of ifs Aa early er 
ciations were formed accordingly. His compani wee . 
lected from the first rank in point sine F * 
his suavity of manners, no isn his literary profi 

while they gained for him the respect of all who kne 
promised him a high standing in the sphere in which, 
subsequent circumstances, he was destined to move. 
these prospects bright before him, and with a mind cultivated 
even beyond his age, he entered Eton college, where he con- 
tinued for three years. 1 
markable than he had Before been for his p' 


{ments in the upper ‘division of the college, 


Le 


successive repetition, and it was admitted-that he might aatoly 
challenge competition with the most distinguished ornaments 
of the stage.” 
characters, for the representation of which he 
distinguished, and, by the almost 

public, the very highest rank was soo 
necessary consequence he was caressed by men of the first 
distinction and rank in the kingdom ; his family shared in 
his elevation ; fortune smiled upon him, and from the poosty 


in the otier 

become so 
animous voice of the 
ceded to him. As @ 


He appeared. in rapid succe; 


of a strolling company, and the reception of a pittance scarcely 
sufficient to supply the ordinary wants of nature, found 
himself, as if by magic, the companion of the greatest and 


Charles was at this time between three and four years a, 


vard Polehampton, Rector of 
ral on the Hill.. Here he 
years of age, when, having ° 


; . miles from London, 


of title and di on. 


During this time h 


arlier life been his istinguishing charac! 


ecure for him the ffectionate regard of 
jates. While a , he was conspicu 


completed his course, he was about to ta 8 BS icave, he Re 
presented by the head master, as well as by his private tutors, — 
and many of his classmates, with tokens of respect and ad- 
miration for his good qualities, accompanied with the 7S 
wishes of all for his future happiness. 

At this time, it became somewhat uncertain to what your 
Kean should turn his attention. In consequence of domest 
circumstances, which are well known, and to which it is 
cessary only to advert, a separation between his father and 
mother had taken place. The lair prospects which lay before 
him during the whole of his life now began to fade, and he was 
compelled to abandon the hope, which at one time he had had 
such good reason to entertain, and for which by education he 
was so well qualified, of enjoying leisure sweetened by the 
possession of a handsome fortune. Stil wever, the idea of , 
going upon the stage never entered hismind. When about 
completing his studies at Eton, a cadetshij in n India was of- 
fered him through the interest of Mr. Caler 
member of parliament. This would have y 
petent support, and perhaps would have been 
for the circumstance to which allusion has already 
and the sacrifice of feeling which he would have been obliged 
to make. He returned home on the first of August, 1827 
Finding his mother suffering severely from ill health, and ré 
solving to forego every prospect, however fair, which required a 
him to leave her, he at once ven the offer of Mr. Caleratt. 


The misunderstan’ing bet: his father and mother “till 
continued, and young Kean found himself thrown entirely 
upon his own resources, not merely for his own subsistence but 
for that of his mother, The embarrassing, and to a sensitive 
mind like his, heart-rending situation in which he was thus 
placed, can perhaps hardly be conceived. With s 
which could be brought to bear upon the exigency oh 
tion, and with ideas of personal pride, which his cation. 
and prospects could not fail to produce, and which so far from 
preparing him to breast the billows of adverse fortune, were 
rather calculated to unnerve him under a trial so severe, what 
was to be done? His mind was made up fully as to one thing, 
that he and his mother must rise or fall together; and that 
« 
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wyhatever prospect might present itself, if inconsistent with 
this fixed determination, was to be most unhesitatingly reject- 
ed. His necessities, at leugth, pressed him to a determination 
as to the course to be adopted; and, as the only one which pro- 
rnised him immediate relief, he embraced a proposal made to 
him by Mr. Price, to perform at Drury-lane. This engage- 
ment was for three years, and on the first of October, 1827, 
just two months from the time of his leaving college, he ap- 
peared for the first time in the character of Young Norval, 
-in Home’s tragedy of Douglas. He was warmly received ; 
and although his performance was, abstractly considered, in 
many respects exceptionable, it gave promise of that genius 
which even the short period that has since elapsed has so fully 
developed. His voice wanted strength and compass; his 
- manner evinced an unacquaintance with effect, and his person 
was deficient in that bold and manly firmness which time 
alone could confer. ‘I'hese were defects for which every al- 
lowance was made, and whieh it was foreseen, as the event has 
now proved, time and experience would supply. In the course 
of this engagement he also appeared in Selim, in the tragedy 
of Barbarossa, and in Frederick in Lovers Vows, in which 
latter part, from the similarity it bore to his own situation, 
and the generous feelings of filial affection in which it abounds, 
and which, it is well known, formed a distinguishing trait in 
his character, he acquired a great share of reputation. After 
having gone through these pieces before a London audience, 
he determined to try the sister kingdoms, and accordingly ap- 
peared in Dublin and Edinburgh, as well as at some of the 


provincial theatres in England, where he enlarged his range of 


acting, but without entering upon the higher parts, in which 
he has since evinced such a decided superiority. He now re- 
solved on excelling in a profession into which he was forced 
by circumstances over which he had no control, and having 
Studied closely some of the less heroic and passionate of the 
tragic characters, he returned to London, and in the autumn 
of 1828, opened at Drury-lane as Romeo. It was evident that 
he had greatly improved as well in the vhysical power of em- 
bodying his conceptions as in his acquaintance with the stage, 
and the expectations which his first appearance had excited 
“were, in a great degree, fulfilled. After a very successful 
course of performance at Drury-lane, he once more deter- 
mined to try the provinces, where he increased his reputation, 
le, at the same tinie, by unremitting application, he was 
abled to extend the range of his characters, and impart 
vigour and boldness to their representation. 


_ merket, where he repeated his principal parts, and appeared 
for the first time in Reuben Glenroy and Sir Edward Morti- 
“mer. It was in this latter character that he first made a most 
ided impression upon the critics of the metropolis. The 


_ threw into this arduous part, gained the admiration of all who 
saw him during its frequent repetitions, and stamped him at 
once an actor of no ordinary promise. The circumstances 
attending its first representation, although somewhat out of 
place here, are deserving of notice. During the summer oi 
1828, while he was playing at the Sunderland and Durham 
theatres, in conjunction with a favourite comic actor, the mana- 
ger expressed a wish to unite the talents of both in the same 
play, and suggested to young Kean the propriety of his study- 

ing the part of Sir Edward Mortimer for that purpose. In 

this suggestion he readily acquiesced, and his reception was 
so flattering, that although he had undertaken the character 


at short notice , and was comparatively imperfect in it, it 
was repeate idst the most enthusiastic marks of approba- 
tion. “This encouraged him to a more close and careful study 


that play, and although he had not then, and to the pre- 

t moment has not had the benefit of seeing his father in it, 
it is decidedly one of his best and most effective pieces of act- 
ing. This fact is the more worthy of observation, as it goes 
strongly to acquit him of the charge of imitation, and to en- 
title him to the signal and extraordinary merit of great bold- 
ness and originality of conception. 

After the completion of his engagement at the Haymarket, 
he visited the continent, and played at Amsterdam, and at the 
royal theatre at the Hague, where he was honoured with the 
presence of the king and queen and the royal family of the 
Netherlands. On his return to England, in the latter part of 
1829, finding that his father was at Drury-lane, he relinquish- 
ed the residue of his engagement there, which it will be recol- 

lected was for three years, and had not as yet expired, and 
_ once more visited the provincial theatres. Here he first ven- 
tured upon the higher range of characters, Othello, Richard 
IIL, Shylock, Sir Giles Overreach, &c. upon which he then 
reselved to stake his claims to distinction. In these the fame 


‘|| they are physically similar, so there, 4 
é fall of 1828, he once more returned to London, and} 
ng the vacation at Drury-lane, he \jpened at the ‘Hay- |) 


Idness of conception, and the physical energy which he. 


he acquired was as sudden as his appearance in eet had 
been rapid. Night after night they were repeated to over- 
tlowing houses, and the tremendous bursts of applause with 
which they were received, while they bore the fullest testi- 
mony to his extraordinary genius, inspired him with confi- 
dence in his own powers, and excited him te renewed and un- 


ceasing exertion. ‘I'he fame consequent on so successful and 
brilliant a career as his last season in England, soon spread 
itself across the Atlantic, and the prospect of encouragement 
in this country, having been confidently held out to the young 
tragedian, by those who had witnessed and admired his fine 
acting, he determined ona visit to America. He accordingly 
left England on the sixteenth of July last, and arrived in 
New-York on the twenty seventh of August following. He 
was immediately engaged at the Park theatre, where he ap- 
peared on the first of September, as Richard III. to an over- 
flowing house, by whom he was received with the most en- 
thusiastic acclamations, which his performance so well merit- 
ed. He has sinee appeared with signal success, and each 
night been greeted with crowded houses, as Othello, Sir Giles 
Overreach, Sir Edward Mortimer, and Shylock. 

The length to which our remarks have already extended, 
will necessarily abridge the observations which we feel our- 
selves called upon to make on Mr. Kean’s general style of act- 
ing. The model which he has placed before him is undenia- 
bly his father’s school, than which a more perfect one, what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, has never been established. 
In pursuing it, however, he stands perfectly clear of the 
charge of imitation. His conceptions are his own, chastened 
and improved by a close observation of the beauties which 
shone so conspicuously through every part of his father’s act- 
ing, and which, perhaps, would hardly have been attempted 
to be traced to any other than himself, but for the close re- 
semblance, in a physical point of view, which exists between 
them. The first painters that ever have lived, have not 
scrupled to improve upon the beauties of others, and yet who 
ever denied their claims to genius on that account, or pre- 


sumed for a moment to detract from their merit, by denounc- | 


ing them as imitators? Or who has pretended that the host 
of writers who have moulded themselves upon the excellen- 
cies of the British classics, and who, in many instances, have 
proved superior to them, are to be condemned as plagiarists, 
ate up as objects of ridicule, not of praise? The most 
that be said is, that their school is the same, and that as 
point of resemblance 


between their conceptions. 
ho huve observed Mir. C. He 
Lpaietived that his forte is strong feeling, . Hence his great ex- 
cellence in Othello, Sir Giles Overreadet Sir Edward Morti- 
mer and Shylock. In ali these, he represents the bursts of 
passion in each one so strongly drawn, with the most perfect 
‘truth to nature, and, in many instances, with a chasteness not 
even to be found in the splendid acting of his father. In the 
delineation of madness he is inimitable, and in such scenes as 
the last in Sir Giles Overreach, nothing can be finer than 
the transition, rapid yet distinctly marked, from disappoint- 
ment to vexation, and from vexation to despair. Although 
the tongue is silent—the eye—the countenance—the manner 
—all speak to the heart in a language which it does not refuse 
to answer. It is related, particularly with reference to this| 
scene, that on one occasion a physician who had observed 
him with intense interest, was so fully persuaded that he had| 
fainted in reality, as to rush behind the scenes, and insist 
upon drawing blood, trom which he was scarcely diverted by 
the positive assurance of the actor, that it was but-fiction !— 


Avs acting, idiat have 


through the scene you have just given, you will find no diffi- 
culty in procuring admission immediately.” 

The awfully impressive manner in which he pronounces 
the curse in Sir Edward Mortimer—“ May those fiends who 
strangle babes for very wantonness, shrink back and shudder 
at your monstrous crimes, and shrinking, curse you”—and 
the action accompanying it, of stretching forth his arms and 
fixing his eyes intently upon Wilford, is a touch of nature as 
original as it is fine. This was among the earliest of those 
brilliant points which have since acquired him so much no- 
tice. After he had appeared several times in that character, 
he happened to visit, in company with a literary friend, a 
splendid collection of paintings, then just opened. Among 
the rest was one by Sir Thomas Lawrence, representing Satan 
calling together the fallen angels. The painting happening 
to catch the eye of his friend, the attitude and expression 
which had been given to Satan struck him at once, as bearing 
a strong resemblance to that of Kean im Sir Edward Morti- 
mer, which he instantly pointed out to the young actor, ex- 


claiming, “My heavens, Kean, theré you are as Sir Edward. 


Mortimer in the Iron Chest, and painted to the life!” 

One evening when he was playing Shylock at Worcester, a 
gentleman who was well acquainted with his father, happen- 
ing to enter one of the boxes, in the midst of the scene with 


Tubal, observed to a friend that he was glad to see that ean. 


# 


was restored to health, and that he appeared to act with more + 


spirit and energy than he had evinced for a long time. The 
latter, who observed the error into which his friend had fallen, 
immediately undeceived him by remarking that it was not 


Kean, but his son whom he then saw. The surprise which 


such a communication produced, was only equalled by the 
compliment which had led to it, and the interest with whicls 
the stranger witnessed the residue of the delineation of the 
unfeeling jew, convinced him that the praise he had supposed 
he was bestowing upon the father, was but a just, although 
unconscious tribute to the genius of the son. 

We are in possession of a number of other anecdotes which 
shall probably give hereafter, going to illustrate the re- 
swe have felt bound to make upon Mr. Kean’s style, 
hich the length to which this article has already extend- 
ed, compels us at present to exclude, Enough has already 
been said, we think, to show that his claims to public| favour 
rest upon the most enduring basis; and when we aad to the 
genius which all concede he possesses, the most unexception- 
able purity of private character, we cannot conceal the plea- 
sure which we feel in the idea, that to the American public 
will be due the credit of fostering und cherishing one, who 
notwithstanding his youth, has already taken a conspicuous 


mo 


At another time, the actress who performed the part of 
Margaret, was so much affected by the despair of Sir Giles 
and the conclusion of the scene, as to forget the play, 
tears upon the stage, and almost sink down from agital 
when the curtain fell ! 

We have adverted to his delineation of madness. i 
subject we are well assured of the correctness of the follow- 
ing anecdote. Dining v with some cee one of whom 
was a distinguished « mn, at Stratford-upon-Avon, at the 
last Shakspeare ju 2 subject of madness co up 
Mr. Kean rose and went ‘through a mad scene in pantomime. 
The expression of countenance and the manner of the young 
actor astonished his spectators, some of whom vented their 
admiration in the strongest terms of praise. The surgeon, 
however, to whom Kean had principally bent his attention 
during the scene, remained silent, which the latter interpreted 
into disapprobation, Somewhat hurt at what he considered 
afailure, he observed that he never had seena madman, although 
he had often in vain expressed a desire to. get admission into 
Bedlam. ‘V’ll tell you what itis, Mr. Kean,” said the surgeon, 


recovering himself, “if you will but visit Bedlam and go 


#, 


station among the best actors of the age. G: 
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Bishop Hobart.—The Right Reverend John Henry Hobart, bishop 


of the protestant episcopal church of this state, died at Aub on 
Sunday morning last, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, after ing 
held the office of bishop of this diocese for nineteen years. His vir- 


tues as a christian and a man, which endeared him to all who knew 
him, will long be held in remembrance, not only by the congregations 
of the three parishes composing Trinity church, but also by the whole 
episcopal communion throughout the United States. In England he 


|| is spoken of as one of the most accomplished scholars and gentlemen 


that has ever visited its shores from the western world. In his own, 
country, where 
“None knew him but to love him, 
Nor named him but to praise,” 
his departure has left a chasm which cannot be easily supplied. 


Horticultural Ball-—The splendid fete given by the Horticultura? 
iety at Niblo’s saloon, on Monday evening last, surpassed in bril- 
nd magnificence any thing of the kind ever witnessed in this 
. Should we attempta description, it would, in dramatic parlance, 
«prove a complete failure,” for our senses were too much dazzlet 
d delighted with the towt ensemble to attend to detail. Let it suffice, 
at there were brilliant transparencies, devices, and illuminations ; 
pyramids of the most delicious fruits; scenes of oriental enchant- 
ment; houries and sylphs to animate the scene, and lots of delightful 
Adonis’s to enjoy it. 


Bell’s Life in New- York.—There is now before us the first num- 
ber of anew weekly paper, entitled “‘ Bell’s Life in New-York, and 
American Weekly Messenger,’ edited by W. L. Prall, Esq. This 
work has been produced in a style of typography which reflects 
much credit on the publisher. It is to be conducted on the plan of 
Bell’s Life in London, and if the spirit and ability displayed in the 
first number be kept up, there can be no doubt of its success. The 
editor is a gentleman of talents, wit, and fancy ; and the following ex- 
tract, from his introductory address, willexhibit him as an honoura- 
ble and generous competitor in the race for public favour. He says, 

‘We interfere with no one’s interest or pursuit, as we poach on no 
neighbour’s grounds, and enter on an arena purely our own, we hope 
to avoid all strife, to cultivate peace and harmony with all, and te 
merit and receive a ihe tg consideration among the more bril- 
liant luminaries with which our city is adorned. This is our course, 
this our desire ; and with the olive branch in our hand, we cordially in* 
vite a good understanding with all our editorial brethren, and unite in 
wishing them and ourselves the most cheering prospects of success.’ 
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I KNEW A SICILIAN MAID. 


A POPULAR SONG, COMPOSED BY BARNETT, 
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ANP SUNG BY BRAHAM, WITH UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE, AT THE DRURY LANF THEATRE, LONDON. — 
« i 


ve = om 


sire was ates- ty old 


I knewa Sicilian Whose 


self: Sohe kepther quite under meansofa good lock end 


me 


Look down Troumller lattice on me. 


And to none could sh 
And FE thought it both ¢ 
That a maid should beca 
So at night when sleep cong 
I flew with a step light and’ 
And I said, should the house be oz 
Sweet maiden, come downwa 


THIRD VERSE. 

Some branches [ burnt, and the sn 
By the wind to the house was com) 
Then cried “ fire’’ till the father aw 
And let out the poor trembling m; 
He was very near dead with affright, 


Tho’ nor flame vor a spark could he & 


And the maiden came down with deligh 


+ 


And quickly was wedded to me. 


VARIETIES. 


watched a little spider as it was constructing its web between 
two trees. The three principal points to which it was at- 
tached, formed, as usual, an equilateral triangle. The two 
upper threads were fixed to the trunks of the trees; but not 
finding a point to fix the lower upon, the spider suspended 
from its extremity a little pebble, by way of counterpoise. 
The pebble being heavier than the animal, kept the web per- 
fectly extended. A curious paper was lately read at the Paris 
Academy of Sciences on the construction of a spider’s nest in 
theearth. This spider is a native of Corsica. 'The nest is in the 
of a well, two inches deep, andjsix lines in width. The 
rior is lined with fine web, and the top is furnished with 
a of lid, with hinges, which shuts when the insect is in. 
id, which is composed of earth and web, consists of 
upwards of forty Jayers. 


MonvumMENT TO KSPEARE.—Proposals are in circulation 
for a public meets coils ae" of erecting a 
national midcument to’ Shakspeare, Worthy of the genius of 
the poet, (inipossible !) the progress of the arts, and the gran- 
deur of the empire. We heartily wish the design success, 

A provincial actor performing the part of Augustus, in the 
tragedy of “Cinna,” during the late severe winter, evinced 
his delicate sensibility to cold by the very un-Romanlike ac- 
tion of rubbing his hands together. A few audible hisses 
from some classic spectators in the pit reminded the performer 
of his want of noble bearing. Nothing disconcerted, the 
actor exclaimed, with aloud oath—* Idiots! a Roman knows 
just as well as a christian when the thermometer marks 
fifteen degrees below zero.” 


iy, 


THE ANT AND THE CRICKET, 
Or the Bankrupt and the Banker. 


A SILLY young cricket, accustomed to sing © 
Through the warm sunny months of gay summer and spring, 
Began to complain, when he found that at home 
His cupboard was empty, and winter had come. 
Not a crumb to be found 
On the snow-cover’d ground, 
Not a flower could he see, 
Not a leaf on a tree; ‘ 
*'O! what will become,” says the cricket, “of me?” de 


At last by starvation and famine made bold, 
All dripping with wet, and all trembling with cold, 
Away he set off*to a miserly ant, 
To see if to keep him alive he would grant 
Him shelter from rain ; 
A mouthful of grain, 
He wished only to borrow, 
He'd repay it to-morrow, 
If not he must die of starvation and sorrow. 


Says the ant to the cricket, “I’m your servant and friend, 
But we ants never borrow, we ants never lend; 
But teli me, dear cajciet, did you lay nothing by 
When the weather Was warm?’ Quoth the cricket, “ Not I! 
My heart was so light, 
That I sang day and night, 
For all nature look’d gay.” 
“You sang, sir, you say?” 
“Go then,” says the ant, ‘“and dance winter away.” 


Thus ending’ he hastily lifted the wicket, 
And out of the door turn’d the poor little cricket. 
Folks call this a fable, Pll warrant it true; 
Some crickets have four legs and some have but two. 


OLD EPIGRAM, 
On the Tazes on Powder and Tea, by Mr. Jekyll, 


You tax our powder and you tax our tea! 
We soon shall have no beaux—not even Bo-hea! 


Sprpers.—Professor Weber, of Leipsic, states, that he 


ABSENCE OF MIND.—Who does not sometimes forget the 
day of the month, or the day of the week? It is said that 
M. de Bonnald, a well-known French academician, asked his 
own name of one of his friends when he was about to signa 
contract of marriage. One of Napoleon’s courtiers, talking ~ 
to Louis eighteenth, in the year 1814, began, “Sire, your 
genius and your victories .” A similar lapsus lingue 
is just now amusing the good people of Paris. A peer of 
France exclaimed to his jealous and angry spouse, “I assure 
you, my dear Fanny!” forgetting that that was the name of 
the fair one whom the lady suspected of being her rival _ 

A friend coversing with Talleyrand about the portrait of a 
ministerial personage, not remarkable for eloquence, exclai 
ed—* What a striking resemblance! _ It positively wants only 
the faculty of speech.” “No wonder,” replied Talleyrand, 
“it was sketched in the house of lords.” 


Sanp.—Showers of reddish dust have lately fallen in va- 
rious parts of Italy. This phenomenon was, in the first in- 
stance, attributed to an eruption of Mount #tma; but it is 
now believed to have been sand transported from the plains 
of Africa by a violent sirocco. 

Quitts.—Quills are things that sometimes are taken from 
the pinions of one goose to spread the opinions Of another. 
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THE MERCHANT AND THE BLIND MAN. 
‘*Fact—not fable.””— Halleck. 
Ocitvie was born at Edinburgh, in Scotland, and bred a 
watchmaker. Being wrecked in his fortunes, his eye-sight 


gone, and his wife dead, he regolved to quit his native coun- | 


y and seek for new frie in the city of London. The sis- 
ter of his deceased wife - that she might take his only 
child, am infant ap iadopt it as her own; he consinted, and 

~ she callgd the che “wie. Ugilvie soon prepared to sid adieu 
to Scotland ; and that he might have a companion in his mis- 
fortunes, he bought a dog, named him Pompey, and put a brass 
collar on his neck, with these words, in large letters engraven 
upon it, “ Pompey asking alms for his blind master.” 

Thus equipped, Ogilvie and Pompey set out on their jour- 
ney, and arrived at the Red Lion inn, on the twentieth of 

June. The next day Ogilvie was conducted to the parish of 
St. Giles, where he took lodgings at two shillings and sixpence 
per week. Being now settled, his host accompanied him and 
Pompey to the piazza of Covent-garden theatre, where, by 
the side of the pillars, he took his stand.. This situation he 
cecupied on all business days for upwards of eighteen years. 
Ogilvie’s custom was never to speak, but always to hold his 
hat in his hane with Pompey by! his side, a 


One afternoon, observing the blind man and his dog, 
and taking hold of the collar, read aloud the in- 
*then addressed the blind man thus, “ Pray 
'y what means you lost your sight ?” 
scourge of mankind, the small-pox,” he answered. 
} putting a one pound note into his hand, bid him | good 
100n, and walked off. “On his way home, his thoughts jj}! 
on what he had just seen and heard, which filled his 
f with deep sorrow; and what aided to create great 
athy for the blind manin the mind of Lovel, was th 
ance of his having, only six months previously, lo: 


_own wife by the same disorder, leaving him and his little sc 
John, then six years of age, to bemoan her wie death. 
That very night Lovel resolved that he would er, either 
in going into the city or on returning to his house, throw into 
the blind man’s hat a shilling or more, and for eighteen years 
he kept his determination. During this time Mr. Lovel was 
prosperous in business, he gave his son a collegiate educa- 
tion, bred him at the Temple, and he became a distinguished 

arrister. 

The earl of Derby having employed the young barrister in 
a suit of consequence, in which the interest of the crown was 
concerned, on the trial of the cause the principle contended 
for by the young barrister was argued with so much ability and 
eloquence, tha sult proved favourable to his client. The 
aa tion of the facts coming to the ear of the king, his 
was pleased to confer on him the honour of knight- 


En Lovel had occasion to apply to the underwriters at 
Hloyd’s, to effect an insurance on a large ship and its cargo, 


‘of great value, bound to London from the island of Jamaica. |! 


But a letter of advice had been received that morning at 


- Lloyd’s, stating the total ioss of his vessel and all on board in |} 


a hurricane, the day after she sailed from port. This in- 
formation was overwhelming, and drove Mr. Lovel almost to 
despair. He called his creditors together, and gave them a 
just and true account of his affairs; he told them that he 
could pay them ten shillings in the pound, by delivering up 
all his property, which he was ready to do. The creditors 
cheerfully accepted his offer, and executed to him a general 
release. 

Five years previous to-the failure of Mr. Lovel, a most 


singular and extraordinary occurrence happened to the ad-) 
vancement of Mr, Ogilvie’s fortune. A gelebrated duchess of} 


Piccadilly, with a few friends, one evening attended Covent- 
garden theatre, to hear Kotzebue’s play of Pizarro, which had 


been _ to the English stage by Mr, Sheridan. When 
os 
‘ . 


g* 


H\}and drove direct to the house of the merchant, in Soho- 


the amusements were’ended, her grace on leaving the house, 
and just as,she was stepping into her carriage, discovered 
that she had dropped from her finger a diamond ring, of the 
value of twelve hundred guineas. She instantly proclaimed 
her loss, with an offer of fifty guineas to the person who might 
find it. Ogilvie, who stood near, and heard all that had been 
said, requested her grace to extend her hand and let Pompey 
see the finger on which she wore thé ring, to which she 
instantly complied, and then drove off for her palace. In less 
than two hours: after all was quiet in ane ahouf the theatre, 
j\and the flambesux in the vicinity Were tatinguishod, Pompey jj 
found the'ring, and delivered it to his thaster, whe early next 
morning went to the palace of her grace, who received 
him with joy and gladness. On Ogilvie’s presenting her 
the ring she offered the fifty guineas, as promised, but 
he wholly refused receiving the money. She then gave 
him a half ticket in the lottery then drawing. Ogilvie ac- 
cepted the ticket, thanked her, bid her good morning, and re- 
turned to his stand in the piazza. Eight days after this in- 
terview the ticket drew a prize of twenty thousand pounds, 
The money he deposited in the hands of Mr. Newland, presi- 
dent of the bank of England, made that gentleman his con- 
fident, agent, and banker, and the public were ignorant of 
his good luck, as well as the duchess of Piccadilly, who did not 
know the number. 

Ogilvie still continued in his old place under the piazza; 
his friend the merchant as usual, day by day, dropped his 
shilling into the hat, until the whirlwind came, and all the 
treasures of this man of humanity were drowned; were sunk 
in the bottom of the ocean. Thus driven by misfortune Mr. 
Lovel had to abandon his walk under the piazza, and had not 
passed that way in fifteen days. 
much alarmed the mind of Ogiivie: he felt that he could not 
be mistaken, because he knew his voice, and could distinguish 
his walk from that of all other persons. Fortunately he knew 
{bis name. ‘I will not delay a moment,” said Ogilvie, ‘to 
search out and find my friend! my benefattor! Perhaps that|) 


which he has so long and so bountifully bestowed on me ?” 
_ He prepared himself with money, called a hackney coach, 


square. On his arrival Mr. Lovel was not a little confused, 
began to apologise for having neglected him so long, but 
j|observed there was a cause. 

“T hope you will pardon me, sir,” said the blind man, ‘for 
the liberty I_have taken, when I assure you that I am actuated 
by the purest motives of gratitude, in coming to inquire the 
cause of your absenting yourself from the piazza ?” 

“T believe you, sir,” answered Lovel. “I shall most will- 
ingly give you the particulars of my losses and re ad 
which he fully related. 

As he ended, Mr. Ogilvie put. into Mr. Lovel’s hand two 
bank notes, each of five thousand pounds, which he had that 
morning received of his agent, Mr. Newland, and requested 


This circumstance very s 


I. 


lent maf may now staiatin heed “thie Reise cb tity i 


his acceptance of the money as a token of his affection and 
ratitude, observing, at the same time, ‘I do not, my friend, 
consider this sum sufficient to discharge the debt I owe you; 
but I hope it will enable you to begin business again; and be 
assured, I shall seek every opportunity to do you good all the 
days of my life.”” 
So saying he departed, and went to his stand in the piaz: 
Mr, Lovel commenced business de novo, and in a little time he 
sioothas thé*irst West India merchant on ‘paper exchange. 
€ e following season Sir John (the son of Mr. Lovel) visit- 

‘ed the city of Bath, being the scene of summer amusements 
‘for all the people of fashion, and at that time was principally 
crowded. withthe company of the nobility and gentry from all 
parts of Europe. While at Bath, Sir John became acquaint- 
ed with Lady Erskine, from Edinburgh, and her ladyship 
introduced him té Julia, whom she had adopted as her own 
daughter on the death of Julia’s aunt, which happened two 
eR Julia was the most celebrated beauty and belle 
of Scotland. ‘The expression of her countenance, the ex- 
quisite propriety of her stature, and the exact symmetry of her 
shape, attracted and fixed the admiration of Sir John. In 
her air, walk, and gesture, she mingled dignity with grace. 
Her eyes, which were of a dark grey, spoke the great sensi- 


|drops on the frames, eight in a row, seldom more, and ve 


bility of her mind, and the sound of her voice was like the! 


sweetest music. Sir John was a man of sterling integrity, 
deep learning, mildness of temper, and greatness of soul. At 
the assembly he had the good fortune of having Julia for a 
partner in the dance, and the next day he met her at the Font. 
The nectar of the waters of these wells, as Beau Nash, the 
old king of ceremonies at Bath, used to say, produced a pulsa- 
tion of the heart which “none but lovers feel.” Sir John 
declared his passion for Julia, and became her accepted lover, 


and the cor ady irakane to their- -unignwas readil 
obtained. = y napee 4 ? 
san = ° 


Thenexi duy@hey set @f for London. Oa her arrival, £ 


grace the duchess in Piccadilly, who received them withopen 
arms. When she was informed of the intentions of Sir John 
and Julia, she insisted on their being married at her palace, 
as soon as the parties had made their arrangements, and <o it 
was settled. The next day Mr. Ogilvie, the father of Julia, 

and Mr. Lovel, the father of Sir John, met at the palace, when — 
the lovely Julia for the first time in her life had the hap- 


Erskine took the lovers with her direct to the palace of her 


piness of seeing her father. On her being introducedtohim, . 
the old man lost the power of utterance. “Copious t = 
shed, and the’scene was truly affecting, although it w 
joyous meeting to them and to all the company present. 
Ogilvie gave his full consent to Julia’s union with Sir John, 

-~ 


and settled on her ten thousand pounds. Mr. Lovel settled 
on Sir John an elegant house in Golden Square of the value 
often thousand pounds, and gave him twenty thousand pounds 
money. Sir John and Julia insisted that their fathers 
Id retire from business, and live with them in Golden, 


S| 


Square, and that Pompey should accompany nae to which 
they consented. 


Her grace gave them a most splendid wkadene: and just 
before the ceremony commenced, which was performed by the 
Lord Bishop of London, as a kee of love and esteem, shi 
put on the finger of Julia the diamond ring w h her father 
and ened found at the theatre. % 


THE ESSAVES 


A WET SUNDAY AT THE DEVIL'S BRIDGE. 


“How do persons contrive to amuse themselves on a wet 
Sunday?” 

“They stay at home and read their Bible, sir.” 

“But what do they do whose Bibles happen to be at the 
bottom of a trunk, beneath a miscellaneous assortment of 
travelling necessaries and conveniences ?” : 

“ We can lend you a Bible, if you please, sir.” 

“Thank you; I'll ring for it presently.” 

This dialogue took place, 


‘* As it fell upon a day 
In the merry month of May,” 


between a pedestrian tourist and a pretty black-eyed wench, 
who was chamber-maid, waiting-maid, bar-maid, and boots, 
at the Hafod arms hotel, Devil’s Bridge, Cardiganshire. She 
was pretty enough, smart enough, and lively enough to have 
suggested to a traveller of Yorick’s complexion many other 
ways of amusing himself, (under the circumstances, ) than the 
one so properly proposed. Even I doubted the moral fitness 
of journeying a hundred miles to read the Bible at the Devil’s _ 
Bridge. There is a time and place forall things. “There is 
some help, too,” says Cowley, “ for all the defects of fortune ; 
for if a man cannot attain to the length of his wishes, he may 
have his remedy by cutting of them shorter.” I set to ork, 
therefore, and cut mine very considerably shorter. The 
upon such a reduced estimate, indeed, that I do not think 
Joseph Hume himself would have had the conscience to make 
the “ tottle of the whole,” less. 

It was a very miserable morning ;- the rain, ever and anon, 
dashed in gusty splashes against the window, and trickled 
down the panes, or collected in large uncomfortableslooking 


an 


often only five. It was one of my amusements to count 
The wind roared above, and the cataract roared benea 
Devil’s Bridge. The tops of the highest mountains were 
shrouded in undulating “wreaths of mist. Kites, on level 
wing, sailed, wheeled, and poised themselves, up and down 
the romantic glen that faced my room, through which the tnr- 
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‘THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. — 


bid Rheidol foamed its way over enormous masses of black 
rock. To look upon such a scene out of a square hole in a 
wall three feet by two, called a window, instead of exploring 
it, wandering amid its sublime grandeur, and pausing at every 
step to (feel, in silent homage,.the stupendous majestyyof na- 
ture, was a penance which ought to have atoned for a great 
many more sins than I have ever committed. 
The air was raw and chilly, and found its way through 
- chinks and crevices in spite of brown paper, which had been 
humanely poked into some of them; so that the tips of my 
fingers grew shrivelled, the end of my nose was as cold as the 
north pole, and my feet ached. There was a handsome fire- 
place in the room, and an elegant stove, which only want- 
ed a comfortable turf fire, (such as I smelt in the kitchen,) to 
make me enjoy my breakfast. But the grate was so black, 
and the bars were so bright, and the very chimney was so 
| ase as far as it was visible, that I was loth to disfigure 
ch excellent housewifery. To say the truth, I don’t think 
ad ever had a fire, for few persons travel this wild part in 
winter ; and by way of hinting, I suppose, that an occasional 
Lapland day in summer must be borne with, there were no 
such implements to be seen as poker, shovel, and tongs. 

Still the rain rattled against my window, and the wind 
yoared, and the mist on the mountains deepened. A colony 
of swallows, that had settled themselves under the eaves of 
the house, seemed the only living things that enjoyed it. I 
would not swear, however, that their vagaries were meant to 

indicate their delight; but it certainly appeared to me as if 
the could not contain themselves for joy. ‘They popped in 
t of their nests, scudded before the wind, dipped, soared, 
d each other, with all sorts of frolicsome motions, darted 
k to their nests, chirped and twittered, as if it was fine fun 


ie 


ip 


% tothem, and then sallied forth to repeat their gambols. Not 
go a melancholy, respectable-looking, elderly rook, whom I 
watched. Where he had come from I know not; and he 

. seemed as much puzzled to make out where he had sot 
His nest-tree must have been miles off; probably in some part 


of the noble grounds of Hafod house. He had alighte 

the barren peak of a craggy rock which overhangs the grand 
cataract. Whether he had never seen it before, or whether 
the seeing it ‘now reminded him how he had missed his way, 
was a doubtful | point ; for his ci w! caw! was translatable into 
either “Heavy me, how very fine!” or, “the deuce take 
it, I have com wrong!” A caw! caw! more expressive of 
a ag T never d from a rook in my life; and I should 
a Sy #nelined to - a the surprise of vexation ; for after 
he had turned his head first on one side, then on te other, 
about half a dozen times, with that knowing air so peculiar to 
rooks and crows, he set off again from the glen, cawing all 
the way like a man who “ grumbles in his gizzard audibly,” 

as he trudges back the wrong road to get into the right one. 
A plate of excellent toast, a loaf of home-made bread, some 
faultless butter, two eggs, half a dozen savoury slices from a 
kiln-dried ham, milk that would call a blush into the cheeks 
of the best London cream that was ever thickened with chalk, 
and bohea such as Shee himself would celebrate (no blunder, 
he who succeeded Lawrence—Shee, and a genuine lover of 
bohea,) im the next edition of his “‘ Rhymes on Art, made 
te tor a moment, (a lover’s moment, which is never less than an 
hour, ) forget wind and rain and mist, and all that I had missed 
by being debarred from an early morning walk over the hills. 
So complacent even did my feelings become under the bland 
influence of this temperate luxury, that I benignantly opened 
an album which I had tossed from me the night before with 
superlative disdain. ot 


Why is a book, commonly kept by one fool to te written in 
by other fools, called an album? “I have not the least idea,” 
said an accomplished young gentleman, to whom I once put 
the question, just after he had been scribbling some lines in 
the album of one of our modern Sapphos, which proved he 
had not the least idea, not even such a little one as would 

nee » bavebeen large enough for an albumy | 
I closed the album and walked to the window. I felt the 
fidgets coming fast upon me. 1 tried to hum a tune, forget- 
ting it was Sunday; but nothing could I hum, save “the 
rain it raineth every day.” There weré two cards on the 
chimney-piece, one on each side of a grotto made of alum, 
which I mistook for a petrifaction, and got laughed at by the 
pretty chainbermaid for my blunder, though she assured me 
many other persons had fallen into a similar one. I read these 
% twice over; criticised the style of both; admired the 
rpographical execution of one, and laughed at the march of 
intellect pedantry of the other. 
I can give no stronger proof of the situation to which I was 
reduced than this authentic relation of my amusements; and, 
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were it necessary, I could arther tell the colours of the car- 
pet, the pattern of the chairs, the length of the sofa, the num- 


under my steps as I paced up and down the room. Four 
itimes, in less than two hours, I saw the strapping cook-maid 
pass under my window with a heavy basket of turf on her 
arm, and I began to consider whether she was laying in a store 
for the whole day’s consumption, or whether the kitchen fire 
could possibly burn such a quantity in so short a time. Idecided 
lin favour of the former, but could not imagine, as there was 
no immediate want, why she should paddle through the dirt 
jand. rain, unless it were that she knew, from physical prog- 
nostics of which I was ignorant, that, bad as the weather then 
was, it promised to be much worse. 

It was now eleven o’clock—not a symptom of a fine day. 
The very swallows had left off their gambols, and the kites 
had departed to their nests among the highest crags. The 
wind had abated, bui the rain had increased to such a degree 
as to give me & lively image of the deluge. In no quarter of 
the heavens could T see a promising bit of blue sky; nowhere 
could I behold that semi-transparent appearance in the clouds 
which betokens the presence of the glorious sun behind, and 
foretells his triumph over the spongy element. My pretty 
chamber-maid came into the room. — 

“ Shall you sleep here to-night, sir?” said she. ~ 

“Why do you ask, my dear?” 

“ Because of making your bed, sir.” 

“T don’t know; it will depend upon what the day turns out.” 
~ Five minutes afterwards, the worthy landlady made her 
appearance. 

“Shall you dine here to-day, sir?’ 

“ What can I have ?? 

“Any thing you like, sir.” 

“fave you any fish ?” 

“No, sir. We get our sea-fish from Aberystwyth, and that 
is twelve miles off.” 

“But you have fine trout in the Mynach.” 

We used to catch plenty,of trout; but since the smelting- 
houses for the lead-mines have been established on the banks, 
the water that runs from them has playetl the deuce with the 
fish, and we don’t see one in a month.” 

“ You have excellent mutton, I know.” 

“Yes, sir; but we are out of mutton to-day.” 

“J thought you killed your own mutton. 

“Oh no, sir, We get our mutton from Llanidloes, and that 
is fittiecrcKes offy but we kdl our own chickeiis.” 

“Very well. A roast chicken will do, if I am forced to dine 
here; but it will depend upon the weather.” 

“ Yes sure, sir;” and she bobbed her curtsey, leaving the 
room with a detestable smile upon her countenance, as-if she 
was sure of me, 

I had now to “cut my wishes” still shorter. I hate chickens, 
and I love Welsh mutton and trout. I began to think with 
Dean Swift, that the “ stoical scheme of supplying our wants 
by lopping off our desires, is like cutting off our feet when 
we ‘want shoes;” while I tried to persuade myself, with Ad- 
dison, that a “contented mind is the greatest blessing a man 
can enjoy in this world.” 

“ After all,” I exclaimed, “‘ what have I to complain of? 
It-happens to rain a little—no, nota little; but, little or much, 
who would not prefer a thoroughly wet day amid these pictu- 
resque hills, and in sight of that romantic glen with its beau- 
tiful waterfall, to a mere April shower in Fleet-street or the 
Strand? Ican get neither Welsh mutton nor trout from the 
Mynach; but what can be better than a barn-door chick ? 
Besides, it cannot rain this way for ever, and a lovely even- 
ing will be doubly welcome coming after so cheerless‘a mnorn- 
ing.” Thus I soliloquised, and concluded with confessing that 
Sterne was right, “there is nothing so bad which will not ad- 
mit of something to be said in its defence.” 

I took a book out of my pocket, and sat down as quiet as-a 
lamb to read it, It was “A. Pleasant (Conceited Comedy, 
wherein is showed how aman may choose a good wife from 
a bad. 1602; ascribed, in Garrick’s collection, in MS. to 
Joshua Cooke. What fulness of thought—what play of the 
imagination—what nervous simplicity of style, these fellows 
of the olden time possessed! Their writings have all that 
freshness and individuality which are the characteristics of 
minds that look into themselves. Whether much or li 
found, something is sure to be found better than can sees 
from the undigested produce of other men’s minds. This 
“pleasant conceited comedy” is an admirable drama; rich in 
humorous situations, sparkling with wit, original in charac- 
ters, and containing some scenes and incidents of great force 
and beauty. It would act well, if adapted to the modern stage 
by one who had a true feeling of the only alterations it would 
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would deliver the following ‘‘jest !? 
Fulier, 


ove none at all; 
And when you urge thera’ wi 
Are, that Jove laughs at lov 
Anselm. You told me of 
I prithee let me hear it. 
Fuller. That thou shalt. 
My mistress in a humour had protested 
‘That, above al} the world she lov’d me best: 
Sayin » With suitors she was oft molested, ya 
But she had lodg’d her heart within my breast; 
And sware, (but me,) both by her mask and fan 
She never would so much as name a man. 
““Not name aman?’ Quoth I, ‘yet be advis’d, ‘ 
Not lovea man but me! Let it be so.” 
- “You shall not think,” quoth she, “my thoughts disguis'd 
In flattering language or dissembling show; 
I say again, ,and what I do I know, : 
I will not name a man alive but you.” 
Into her house I came at unaware ; 
Her back was to me, and I was not seen; 
I stole behind her, till I hi er fair, 
Then with my hands Ic oth her een. 
She, blinded thus, beginn o bethink her, 
Which of her lovers ’twas that did hoodwink her, 
First she begins to guess and name a nen, 
‘That I well knew, but she had known ¢ar betters 
The next, I never did suspect till then ; 
Still of my name I could not hear a letter ; 
Then mad, she did name Robin, and then James, 
Till she had reckon’d up some twenty names : 
At length, when she had counted up a score, 
As one among the rest, she hit on me: 
Iask’d her if she could not reckon more, 
And pluck’d away my hands to let her see ; 
But, when she look’d back and saw me behind her, 
She blush’d and ask’d if it were I did blind her? 
And since, Jsware both by her mask and fan, 
To trust no she-tongue that can name a man.” 


A bright sunbeam fell upon my page, in the second scene 
of the fifth act, while I was pondering on the bitter truth con- 
tained in the first two lines of the following passage, the whole 
of which had deeply fixed my attention by its simple pathos: 


O misery! thou never found’st a friend ; 
All s forsake men in adversity : 
bath denied to succour me, — 

e ee name of murderer 5 


~ 


] 


Wa 


And : ly myself. 
All that Idnurst commit my fortunes to 
I have tried, and find none to relieve my wants. 
My sudden flight, and fear of future shame, 
Left me unfurnish’d of all necessaries, ~ 
And these three days I have not tasted food. r 


The touch of Ithuriel’s spear was not more el 
storing Satan to his original shape, than this sun 
restoring me to my original self. J threw down the 
sallied forth. The sky was at once stormy and serene; 
me, it was laughing summer; towards the horizon yolk 
nous masses of dark clouds were rolling themselves st 
in every varied form of Alpine mountain, frowni 
jents, and vast forests of impenetrable gloom. I 
ma bold projecting crag which overhung the Rheid 
watched i ring waters, leaping, thundering, and mean- 
dering do glen, winning its chafed course to the ocean 
through a channel strewed with enormous fragments of black 
shining rock, which looked as if they could have been hurled 
there only by giants of a former world, or some terrible con- 
vulsion of this. It was a scene of grandeur and desolation 

of magnificence and ruin, as much beyond the power of lan- 
guage to describe as of the pencil to portray. On every sideage 
as far as the eye could reach, mountains piled upon moun- 
tains reared their majestic summits, and spread their vast 
sweeps of abrupt or gradual ascent. Some of them were 
covered with woods, dense, sombre, and interminable ; some 
were entirely barren, and exhibited featuagaet i a beauty 
in their rugged chasms, beetling promontories and craggy de- 
files ; some were tinted with the hues of “the various 

which alone clothed their sides ; others, fruitful of a short but 
abundant, herbage, had flocks of sheep and cattle browsing 
along their ridges, and looking no bigger than hares and kids; 
while here and there might be seen patches of cultivation, the — 
green pasture, and the sloping corn-field, reposing in sheltered 
valleysy spread out at the feet-of these gi hills. » Moun- 
tain streams, clear, sparkling, and falling upon the ear in lull- 
ing murmuts, descended on all sides, sometimes like a silver 
thread twining a long and rocky channel, now partially con- 
cealed by trees and underwood, now gushing forth in grace- 


ful curves, and then bounding over a jutting crag, forming a 
pretty cataract in miniature ; or, at others, falling in broad 


S||sheets over zig-zag ledges of rocks with the most picturesque 


effect imaginable. Contrasted with these living waters were 
the huge dark fissures through which, in winter, roll the tur- 
bid torrents formed by the melting snows and heavy rains. 
When I had satiated myself, or rather, when I grew abso- 
lutely fatigued with ecstasy and admiration, I proceeded on 
my road to a spot called the ‘‘ Parson’s Bridge.” Before I left 
the Hafod arms, I obtained the requisite information for find- 


4 


. . eo 


ing out this place. i was to walk along till Icametoa chieeht FE 
and I was to go through the church-yard, and then I should see 


a path which would lead | ime | to the Parson’s Bridge. I detest || 


the common-place mode of hiring a guide.on these: ‘occasions, 
who conducts you by $0) ten road, and entertains you 
all the way witha hacknied cut-and- dry description of “ beau- 
ties which he never saw, and raptures which he never felt.” 
Half the pleasure is to explore, to toil, and to wonder, in silence, 
_ what novelty awaits you at every turn, or what scene is to be 
spread before you when you stand panting on the top of some 
hill, up which you have managed to scramble at the expense 
of violating every grace of figure, and all elegance of motion. 
I came to the church, which I mistook at first for a sinall 
farm-house, as any one might from its appearance; nor was 
it till I saw the porch, the bell at one end, with a long iron 
chain descending from it for the purpose of ringing it, and the 
little black grave-stones, set in white frames of wood and plas- 
tex, that Ikne as a churchiel made for the ckurch-yard, 
wean the gate hata padlock on it. ; 
Here I may be allowed to express my regret that they who 
had the care of my education never thought of having me taught 
Welsh. The neglect has already proved the source of some 
serious inconveniences, and heaven knows how many more 
I may yet have to endure before I get out of the principality. 
When I first entered it, I very innocently inquired the name 
of every place I came to, and of every unknown object I met 
with ; but the answers I received were just as intelligible to 
meas if I had been travelling among the Magyars, whose 
Hogy, Wozy, Pogy poetry Dr. Bowring has so beautifully 
translated. The alphabet was no assistance to me. Written 
words, or appeilatives, were as unreadable as their pronuncia- 
fion was unpronounceable. The last effort 1 made was at a 
turnpike-gate, b en Pennybont and Rhayader, in Rad- 
ae The painted on the toll- 
and one vowel, 
: aman’s hat 
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RIGHT REV. JOHN HENRY HOBART, 
Pro ecclesia Uei.—Hooker’s lasi words. 

As if in the illusion of a dream, we find that this illustrious 
prelate has suddenly disappeared. His absence sheds a general 
gloom over our city. Thousauds lament, that the cherished 
light of their holy altar is unexpectedly extinguished. As 
with deep reverence we turn toward the high priest, we are 
cailed to mourn, that he is removed from the ministration of 
the Lord’s sanctuary. He has been withdrawn from earth ;| 
and now only can we discover, how faithfully he kept alive 
the hallowed flame, and how emphatically he was a great man 
in Israel. 

His first dawning boyhocd promised a bright day ; and this 
promise was most splendidly realized. Born in the city of Phila- 
delphia, on the fourteenth day of September in the year seven- 
teen hundred and sevesty-five, he! spent there dhe interesting 
period of his youth, In him were happily associated, even 
in his early life, those intellectual and moral traits of character, 
which are the germs of all true greatness. He hada mind 
that never wearied ; he had a nerve that never was relaxed. 

His rare qualities attracted the attention and conciliated 
the esteem and love of many, who were his superiors in age. 
When he was yet a lad, great things were ‘predicted of him 
intellectual and moral standing, both at school and in 
college, won the greatest meed of commendation for his talents, | 


his deportment, and his un iring industry. At Princeton, 


D. D. 


when in his nineteenth y: e graduated wi eat reputa- 
tion. He received the first honours of i: 3 ass. He was 
then elected tutor, and was thus led to linger for a time’on 


the same classic ground. But he had r éd to make a 
dedication of his soul and body to the sacred functions of the 
ministry of Jesus. He soon left his literary toils to enter on 
this hallowed work. While in his college course he had very 
often been induced by his young g friends to make a declaration 


‘was ‘the name of the gate 
figorit, sir Combodsigonith 


bith,” I repeated, as I walked on, but imme- 
[to write it down in my note-book, quite satis- 
ot a word that could be carried safe in hog memory 
bandred-yards.« 
return to the church-yard. The gate, as I have said, 
ked; there was a small house close to it, the only 
insight: I knocked at the door. A rosy-cheek 
a malicious pair of black eyes, that scarcely eigh- 
mers’ suns had looked upon, came to it. 
-"Tsee the gate of the ehurch-yard is locked,” gid be 
“ © Yes: ” 

‘Will it be opened soon ?” ae 

** Not soon.” 

What am I todo? This is the way to the Parson’s Bridge, 
I believe? Is there any other way ?” 

* Round-about.”’ 

*€Round-about ?” 

* Round-about.” 

I now found that she could only understand English a lit- 
tle, and could hardly speak it at all. She looked mortified. 


. Yes, 


. 


moured smile, which gave her an opportunity of disclosing a 
set of exquisitely white teeth. 
my heart that 1 could speak Welsh, for there was a something 
in her manner and appearance which told me we could have 
carried on a very interesting conversation; but I could not, 
so I tried to make the most I could of her round-about. 


“Do you mean through that gate ?” said I, pointing to one 
half off its hinges, which seemed to lead into a cow-yard, where 
two pigs were “enjoying all the luxury of muck up to their 
very snouts. 

“ Yes—round-about,” she repeated, at the same time wav- 
ing her hand with a semicircular motion, to indicate the road 
Twas to go. I took thé hint and departed. 

» It was late in the evening when I returned to the Hafod 
arms, with an appetite better adapted for a turkey than a 
chicken. As I approached the house, a sudden bend in the 
voad discovered my pretty chambermaid engaged in a piece of 
innocent flirtation with a tall strapping youngster, who had 
hold of her hand in a very tender manner. She blushed a 
little as I passed. I was too ae to moralize or be senti- 
mental. I proceeded to “mine inn,” and regaled myself tem- 
ly upon one of the smallest chishena lL ever saw, except 
under the maternal care of a hen. London New Monthly Mag. 


a 


and embarrassed, in spite of a very innocent and good-hu- | 


1 wished from the bottom of 


of his religious views. ens & so ardently did he espouse, even 
at that early period, bef ore his nineteenth year, the cause of 
primitive episcopacy, that “his fellow-students frequently 
alledged he would one day bea bishop. He was at the very 
heart a protestant episcopalian. He approached the altar with 
a firm step; when in his five and twentieth year, he was 
ordained; and so zealous, so laborious, so undeviating was 
his devotion to the distinguishing principles of episco 
that in the Awericai chufGh de vetanie alase tae very chief, 
of the apostles. 

Asa preacher, he was devout, earnest, solemn. His enun- 
ciation was peculiarly dignified ; and his expositions, his ex- 
postulations, his entreaties, and his appeals were framed after 
the best models of those great men, who have declared in our 
own tongue the wonderful works of God. He had a peculiar 
delightin the works of Hooker, Barrow, Hatt, Horsey, Wa- 
TERLAND, and kindred spirits. He breathed much of their devo- 
tion in the exercises of the pulpit; and in his polemical con- 
troversies, from the same quiver which supplied them with 
shafts he drew his powerful weapons. “Evangelical piety 
and apostolic order” was his motto. 

The first field of his ministerial efforts was the church at 
Hempstead, Long Island. Both there, and when first called 
to be an assistant minister of Trinity church in this city, his 
\|sermons were committed to memory with great care. His 
increasing duties and engagements soon rendered it imprac- 
ticable for hiui to pursue this course, and he abandoned it. 
But by the change, he lost little of his power to arrest and 
to engage his hearers. It often happens that an intellect, by 
no means transcendent, may light up by the fires of youth a 
fitfulevanescent popularity. But to maintain a splendid repu- 
tation*in the pulpit for a long term of time, demands the effort 
of no ordinary genius. Dr. Hosar? was a popular preacher 
in our city for the space of nine and twenty years. He was 
he a blazing meteor, but a burning anda shining light, that 
| continually increased in splendour. His last efforts were 


among the very best that he produced. 
His numerous unexpected calls to write, would often not 

admit of careful and d 

prompt, on the most’s 


te composition. But he wasever 
den and extreme emergencies. His 
pen was always ready: ;*and it was always able. 

When the infirmiffes of the late Bishop Moors of New- 
York required, that an assistant bishop should be elected in|} t 
the diocese, Dr. Hozant was the choice of the convention, and 
in the year eighteen hundred and eleven he was duly conse- 
crated, He forthwith entered on the duties of his high office, 
with a distinguished | earnestness and energy. The diocese 
numbered in its conyention’at that time Jess than thirty clergy- 
men; and in the whole region west of Utica, there was buta 


| 


single missionary crying in the wilderness. At the last. con- 
vention (A. D. 1829,) the number of the clergy had increased. 
to a hundred and thirty-four ; and in the western counties 
there were more than thirty missionary heralds, lifting up 
their voices in the name of Christ and of his Church. For 
nineteen years the heart that has now ceased to palpitate was 
glowing with a warm interest, in that holy cause which it es- 
poused as the great cause of the divine Redeemer. Among 
the prelates that adorn the church in our land, the late mitred 
worthy was 
“The greatest champion of the ca 

Over the largest of the American dioceses, he has left me- 
morials of his episcopate, which will never be forgotten. He 
was a valiant, spiritual veteran. “The church,” said he in 
one of his most popular discourses now in print, “the church 
in her faith, her ministry, her order, her worship, in all her 
great distinctive 
amidst the agitations and tumults of error nihusiasm, 
she is the asylum of the great and good ; amidst the conflicts 
of heresy and schism, she is the safesuard of the truth, asit is 
in Jesus, of all that he and his apostles ordained to advance 
the salvation of a lost world.” 

With an untiring hand, for almost twenty years, he bore 
the ark of God into the remotest corners of his vast diocese, 
an extent of forty-six thousand square miles. oe wherever 
the ark rested, there was’a blessing from the Lord. But his 
intense efforts could not be longer borne, his frame sunk 

under his extreme exhaustion ; and it might be truly said, 
lived and died for the church of God—in the last Lab = 
immortal Hooker, “pro ecclesia Dei.” 

In his private intercourse, he combined many of the 
admirable qualities. « He was embarrassed in no circle w! 
he appeared. He was polite, conciliating, affable; with 1 a Te- 
tentive memory and lively mind, he could at once identify, in 
social interviews, the countenances of all those whom he had 
ever Seen. Abroad, he wasa cheerful guest ; at home, he en- 
tertained with an unbounded hospitality. The rich and poor 
have lost in him a noble, generous friend. 


Th influence, which he secured by his great t talents 
| andattainments, seemed like a magic charm, His voice was 
the prompt voice of thousands this they had high: 


sanction. “I e known,” sevs 
of Pennsy Ivania, ina letter to a 
daily paper of this city, “and have had o 
Lthe character of ray now degaased frie 
boyhood ; and can truly say, that I have neve 

on whose integrity and conscientiousness of conduct I have 
had more full reliance than on his.’ 


~ When such a man, sucha prelate, has moved before the 
publiceye, engaged their understandings, warmed their hearts, 
for thirty years—his sudden exit from the world must cause a 
deep sensation in all ranks. And it was so. In the full pos- 
session of his faculties, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, the 
dying prelate, amid the most hallowed and triumphant senti- 
ments of our faith, was called to resign his soul into the hands 
of his Redeemer. He was at Auburn, on his annual tour of 
duty ; buta bilious fever there arrested him in hiscareer. For 
ten days he lay upon his bed of sickness; and with two of his 
devoted clergy and one of his affectionate sons at his bedside, 

he departed at the early dawn of the sweet day of rest! 
Soon, the melancholy tidings reached the city. Like an 
electric flash, it instantaneously arrested all. All felt the shock ; 
and by its suddenness and its severity they were bewildered, 
they were palsied. The remains were brought tothe metropolis. 
Amid the most general, solemn, touching sympathies, they 
were conveyed totheancient church of Trinity parish, and with 
impressive funeral rites they were there re posited beneath the 
holy sacramentalaltar. All the churches in the city are now veil- 
edin solemn weeds ; all the clergy and vestrymen, the religious 
and benevolent societies, and a great number of the leading 
members of our community, attest their sorrow by some funeral 
badge. The diocese cannot repress her grief; her sister dio- 
ceses sigh responsive. ‘Ehe beacon is extinguished; there is 

an awful gloom !y oe 
It will be the work of his biographer, to give the full testi- 
mony of this great apostle with so bright a name—to tell of 
his distinguishing characteristics, and his writings, and his 
extensive influence, and his triumphant death. But when 
is towering son of our soil, that so lately stood among us, 


Rc been just felled; and standing by the newly prostrate rs 


as we now view its branching honours, and contempla 


rich foliage and its precious fruits that were for the healing of 


the nations, as they lie scattered in profusion at our feet; we 
are irresistibly impelled, to gather at least a small memento of 
what so late stood in majesty and pointed to the skies, _—‘§. 


1ciples— maintain her at all hazards. For . 
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“EPISTOLARY CORRE SPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM THE COUNTRY. 
To the Editor of the Mirror. : 
Pittsfield, Ms. September 14th, 1830. 

Dear stn—I reached this delightful village on Saturday, 
and am so charmed with its beauty, both natural and artifi- 
cial, animate and inanimate, that I feel in no haste to take 
my departure. Massachusetts, that is, what little I have yet 
seen of it, isa well watered garden; and the inhabitants, so 
far as my brief intercourse with them has enabled me to 
judge, are hospitable, polite, and intelligent. 
person and endowment of mind, the females are not sur passed 
by any that grace “your great babel of York. 

On Sunday morning I accompanied the two Misses **"** 
to church, and in the evening attended a pleasant little social 
party of both sexes, at the house of Mr. C. Yesterday morn- 
ing I visited the Pontoosuc woollen factory, where I spent 
several hours in examining its various departments, and lis- 


» tening to the interesting explanations of my polite cicerone, 


Mr. S. As this is the first opportunity I have ever had of in- 
specting an American concern of this character, and feeling 
much interested in the subject of domestic manufactures, I 


shall trouble you with a short and imperfect description, 
jas whieh you | are liberty to publish or throw under your table, 


as your humour may happen to be. 

In this establishment there are employed at present about 
one hundred persons, of both sexes,-perhaps fifty of each; 
id it is capable of working annually about one hundred 
usand pounds of the best American and Saxony wool, 
nufacturing daily what would be equal to one hundred and 

y yards of superfine broadcloth. Mr. S. informs me, that 

usiness is generally transacted by the proprietors and 
stockholders themselves, who employ no disinterested agents. 

For convenience and pleasantness of location the Pontoosuc 
factory has few, if any competitors; being perfectly secure 
from the inundations of freshets, and yet always certain of a 
plentiful supply of water. It is situated about two miles from 
the village, at the outlet of a beautiful lake, from which it de- 
yives its name. This fake, which fills an area of ten or twelve 


the 


hundred acres, forms a never-failing reservoir for the supply 
of the factory. A substantial stone dam, at the outlet, creates | 


a head,of wavér, with power amply sufficient for all the pur- 
poses intended. Near this dam is a grist-mill, with four run 
of stanes ; : of sixty rods in length supplies the 
factory below. After performing its duty at the factory, the 
water falls into its natural channel, but is soon put again in 
requisition at the fulling-mill, about twenty rods further. 

The main building of this interesting establishment, stand- 
ing at the termination of the canal, which supplies its ma- 
chinery with the means of motion, is one hundred and forty- 
five feet in length by forty-eight in width, and four stories 
high, exclusive of the attic. Here the water falls from its ar- 
tificial conduit, into the buckets of an overshot wheel of eigh- 
teen feet diameter, and as many in length, which revolves in 
the centre of the building. Having made this descent of about 
twenty-two feet, it is conducted to its natural channel by 
means of an arched passage. A short distance further, on 
the same line, stands the dye-house, and beyond that the 
wool-house. In the rear, and parallel with these edifices, 
there is a row of eight tenements for the workmen, two and a 
half stories high, with a garden to each. A short distance 
east of the factory, on the public road, stands the store or ware- 
house ofthe establishment, near to which is an extensive 
boarding-house. The residence of the superintendant is situ- 
ated between the factory and the store, so that the whole to- 
gether forms quite a little village. 

I have been thus minute and particular in this attempt at 
description in order to impress you with the magnitude and 
importance of the concern. Perhaps, however, you have in 
ee a mind’s eye the picture of a few rough wooden shantees, 
as combustible and unsubstantial as a poet’s dream, or the 
schemes of modern politicians. such thing. The above- 
mentioned buildings are all of , except the wool-house, 
handsomely and substantially erected on an everlasting foun- 
dation of immovable adamant. Besides those I have already 
mentioned, there are a number of other buildings connected 
with the establishment, such as a drying-house, a machine- 
shop, with several smaller tenements. 

‘Trusting that you have now a tolerable idea of the extetfial 
appearance of this seat of industry and fountain of wealth, 
let us take a peep at the interior. Come, my friend, I willbe 


. your cicerone, and we will enter the main building at once. 


This edifice, as I told you before, is divided into five stories, 
including the attic; in the latter, however, you will find nei- 
ther of the nine ladies you so often flirt with, but instead 


yee 


| by water, steam, or any other power. 


For beauty of |} 


thereof, ten as industrious jennies as were ever set in motion 
Each story of this 
building, the first excepted, is one entire room. On the first 
floor are twenty shearing frames, seven gig-mills, two presses, 
and one brushing machine. In the apartment above this are 
eleven carding machines, four billies, and one picking ma- 
chine. 1 suppose it would be deemed indiscreet to have the 
billies and jennies in the same apartment. In the third story 
are twenty-five broad power-looms, producing broadcloth fit 
for the duke of Orleans, or even a better man, La Fayette 
himself. In the fourth story are four sattinet looms, four for 
weaving cassimere, and four burling desks. Above all are the 
spinning jennies—all at work, like a colony of bees. 

-If you enter the dye-house you will see four large vats for 
dying blue, and two enormous copper kettles, one of which 
holds eleven hundred gallons. On viewing it I thought of 
the cabbage story, and some of the wonderful vegetables 
which aye sent to you editors as bribes for a puff oblique. In 
this building there is also an apparatus for scouring wool. 

In the fulling-mill are three gig-mills; six fulling stocks, I 
think ‘they call them, together with a warping and spooling 
machine. Every thing is in motion, with a clatter that does 
not very forcibly yorsind one of the musicof the spheres. But 
examine the cloth, sir, after it has received the finishing 
touch, and say if there is any thing superior now 
and down Broadway, with a dandy inside of 

By the way, if I recollect rightly, Mr. Blisworth, of your 
city, has a constant supply of cloths from this factory, which 
you can examine and satis rself. Nay, so firmly am I 
convinced of your good these matters, that I have no 
doubt when next we meet, of seeing you in a domestic coat, 
made of cloth manutactured at the Pontoosuc works. Having 
visited the woollen factories in Leeds and at Exeter, in Eng- 
land, I can truly say that I am equally pleased with the esta- 
blishment I have here attenypted to describe. 

This establishment is situated in the midst of highly culti- 
vated farms, and surrounded at a distance with lofty moun- 
tains. It forms a pleasing scene of manufacturing industry, 
amidst the general agricultural pursuits of the surrounding 
highly picturesque and romantic country. And let me ask 
you, setting aside the prejudices of political partizans, is it 
not right that the fleeces, shorn from the flocks which speckle 
the neighbouring hills, should be thus transformed, by native 
industry, into an article of the first importance, while domes- 
tie markets are thus formed for the consumption of the agri- 
cultural products of the industrious farmer ? 

Adieu, for the present. My next will probably be dated at 
Lebanon springs, when you may ompect some account of the 
Shakers. J.A.G. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


A NIGHT ON FLATBUSH ROAD. 


Tuere is nothing in the world I dislike so much as to hear 
people telling their dreams. Dreams generally are so fantastic 
—so unconnectedly absurd, that I always shudder with terror 
when I see an old lady preparing to relate the visitations of 
her sleep. I would rather “endure the tooth-ache patiently” 
than hear her; and yet when she begins, some horrid spell 
comes over me, and I cannot move out of the way, but listen 
with ears minutely acute; in vain I endeavour to let the 
words pass by unheard, but no—they sink deeply upon my 
‘heart, and benumb for a while my faculties with superstitious 
dread, \ I have frequently. caught myself dozing at the religious 
harangue of our pastor; but never could I sink into the same 
oblivion when a sage dream unraveller was recounting the 
horrors of the midnight slumber. 

I had occasion, some years ago, to visit the family of a re- 
lation, who then were spending the autumnal months at Flat- 
bush. Night had approached before 1 thought of returning 
home, but as the day I had spent was one of the most felici- 
tous I had ever enjoyed, it gave me abundance of courage to 
face the long gloomy road before me. 1 was in the act of 
giving orders for my wagon to be prepared, when my old 
aunt appeared and entreated me to remain until morning. 
Some short dialogue ensued, wherein I positively declared my 
intention of going on. 

_‘* You are mad to persist,” she said, upon finding her pre- 
vious arguments unavailing. ‘I am warned some danger 
awaits you.” ~~ 

“How!” reiterated I, ‘warned some danger awaits me 2"? 

“Yes! in my sleep last night you appeared—the dream 1 
had was frightful—it betokens ill’? 

I trembled, but concealed my uneasiness by answering with 


apparent unconcern, 


De r 


by 


Iki ing up| 


“Dreams! pshaw—they are the plague only of bodily in-_ 
firmity—they never trouble the healthy, and portend nothing.” 

So speaking, I endeavoured to reach the door, but was pre- 
vented. She insisted upon my hearing her dream—I begged 
her to postpone it—she would not. I shook with apprehension, 
like a poor fly caught in the spider’s snare. I had no’ power 
of escaping, and so I suftered myself to return to my seat. 1 
sat down, and the supernatural tale commenced, | I will not 
recall to my remembrance, by repeating the substance of the 
dream, the same chilling ideas that I that night endured ; it 
was a narration so unearthly—so replete with horror—so void 
of every thing like nature, that when it was concluded, the + 
warm blood in the channels around my heart felt as if it had 
changed into stréams of freezing water. I waited a few 
ininutes, hoping to recover some energy by conversing on 
livelier subjects, but I was mistaken—agonizedly deceived—for 
dreams and their mystified forebodings continued the topic 
while 1 remained. Itried hard, but I co t turn the cux 
rent of the conversation—it bad set in so Po torfully engros 
ling, that no dexterity of mine could alter it. 

When I rose to depart, night had considerably advanced ; 7 
my heart beat heavily, a suffocating sensation lay in my 
throat, and a cold, damp perspiration overspread ny skin. The * 
old lady had disclosed her dream—it gratified her garrulous 
disposition, and she now evinced none of the solicitude for 
my remaining that she had previously done. I noted the 
apathy with which she saw me get into the wagon. I could 
have sworn she wished her sage predictions verified. She 
asked me once—a cold, formal once—to remain; had the in- 
vitation seemed cordial, her offer would have been accepted, 
notwithstanding the fixed determination I had before express- 
ed of going onward; for no business, however urgent, would 
have driven me to undertake the road while chilled with the 
same feelings that I then suffered. 

I left the house and drove on. .The vast sheet which had 
enveloped the sky in total darkness was beginning to separate — 
into forms more minute, and through the intervening spaces 
the wan moon, which was dinily rising, occasionally showed 
its sickly disk, The road was lonely, com ; 
a being nor a “dwelling could baygeen ; a long range 
rose frowning on each side to a considerable 
still—nothing was heard except the rushing of 
the wood, and the screeching of the owl, whose s¢ 
deadened my heart with a weight like lead. er 

TWhistled—I sang—I whipped and talked temy hor 
nothing could invigorate me with courage; the dre 
around me was too dismal, and the fantasies 0 
passed before my eyes like a hideous phantasy 
the road emerged from the forest, showing the wide 
plains, a new instrument of fear came over me. 14 


lutionary war. Every little circle of protuberances that I saw - 
on the earth I imagined were the spirits of some of the fallen 
heroes, and every moment I expected the ground would open 
before me and protrude the ghost of some Hessian to upbraid 

me with his unfortunate fate. 


My fears became agonizing, my heart sickened, and I wish- 
ed myself dead. I reached the foot of the hill, whose summit 
commands the beautiful view of the bay and harbour of New- 
York; my horse slackened his pace, and as he walked slowly 
up, I heard the sound of footsteps behind me. _A tremor, 
hike an ice bolt, ran through my veins, and transfixed me to 
my seat. I listened with terrific suspense—the footsteps ap- 
proached with a heavy quick tread—l lost all power of urging 
my horse on, fora feeling, like the horrors of the night-mare, 
seized upon my faculties. 

“He! he! he! burst an hysteric laugh close upon my ear. 
My jaw dropped, my eyes staxted wildly from their sockets, 
and my tongue clung tothe roof of my mouth. _ 

“He! he! he!” continu d the sardonic exclamation, and 
a figure appeared by nade Them that moment 
glimmered through the haze of a thin cloud; its light fell 
upon the object of my terror, and showed me a creature not 
apparently, nor as 1 believed, of this world. Its form was 
dwarfish, scarcely approaching tour feet in height, with broad 
brawny shoulders, supporting a head larger than all therest 
of the body; it was shaped like a cone and uncovered, with 
long clotted locks hanging down over the back like snakes. 

My horse, as if participating in my fear, started back and 
stood still. My unearthly visitant turned round, and giying Ay 
another unnatural laugh he fixed his eyes upon me! > 

“Tam lost!? I eae | gasped when I saw the repulsive 
horror. of the visage; no language can describe the expression. 
it then had. I had read and seen paintings of the ates 


of Pluto’s regions, but nothing had I ever seen so horrible as 
|| the revolting countenance before me. 
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I remained for a few minutes petrified ; my eyes fixed on— 
Iknew not what. The figure, during this time, laughed and 
yelled, and made all manner of idiotic grimace, throwing his 
body at the same time into various fantastic attitudes. 

My heart beat thickly in my throat. It was now verging 
towards midnight. I was in the middle of a dark, dreary road, 
far from a house, the moon was struggling behind a long line 
of vapour to make its brilliancy visible, but without effect, 
and the dimness of its light only served to make the surround- 

‘ing gloom more ghastly. I clasped my hands in devotion, 
and afterwards endeavoured to speak to my ominous com- 
panion, but failed—an icy feeling choked my utterance. I 
tried again, and the accents trembled on my tongue : 

“Tn the name of heaven: v 

‘He! he! he!’ interrupted the same horrible laugh. My 
horse started forward at the sound, the monster followed, and 
before I reached the top of the hill, he leaped from behind 
into the seat alongside of me. Every feeling of horror that 

"ever possessed nian seized upon me; I felt not like one of the 
human species; I congealed into a mass of snow, my eyes 
became bewildered, my brain reeled, and uttering an hysteric 
scream, I sunk down senseless. 

When I recovered, I found myself in_bed in a neat apart- 
ment. It was broad day; an attendant was by my side. I 
was informed I was at the house of Mr. G., that I was sent} 
there by the keeper of the turnpike-gate, to which place my 
horse had rode up and was stopped. I returned my culigr | 
tions for the attention I had received, but declined giving an 
account of what had happened. 

I shortly afterwards learned that the being I had encounter- 
ed was a poor idiot, who was in the nightly practice of prow!l- 
ing about the country, frightening strangers, and known to 
all neighbouring farmers by the name of chuckling Sam, R. 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE SPECTRE. 

Tuenre is a story going the rounds of our periodicals, that 
a Miss G. of respectable family, young and very beautiful, at- 
tended Lord Byron for nearly a year in the habit of a page. 

Love, desperate and all-engrossing, seems to have been the 
cause of her singular conduct. Neglected at last by the man 
for whom she had forsaken all that woman holds dear, she re- 
solved upon self-destruction, and provided herself with poison. 
er designs ‘were discovered by Lord B. who changed the 
on for a sleeping potion. Miss G., with that delicate feel- 
f affection which had ever distinguished her intercourse 
ith Byron, stole privately away to the funeral vault of the 
-Byrons, and fastened the entrance, resolving to spare her 
lover the dreadful knowledge of her fate. She there swal- 
lowed the supposed poison—and probably died of starvation ! 
She was found dead soon after. Lord Byron never adverted 
to this subject without a thrill of horror. The following, 
from his private journal, may perhaps have some connexion 
with it: 

“T awoke from a drearn—well! and have not others dreamed 1— 
Suchadream! Iwish the dead would rest, however. Ugh! how 
my blood chilled—and I could not wake—and—and 

“Shadows to-night 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 
Than could the substance of ten thousand men— 
Armed all in proof.” ie: 

J do not like this dream—I hate its foregone conclusion, And am 
Ito beshaken by shadows? Ay, when they remind us of—no mat- 
ter—but if I dream again, I will try whether q@// sleep has the like 
visions.”— Moore’s Byron. 

She came to me last night— 
The floor gave back no tread ; 
She stood by me in the wan moonlight— 
in the white robes of the dead. 
Pale—pale, and very mournfully 
She bent her light form over me— 
J heard no sound—I felt no breath— 
Breathe o’er me from that face of death— 
Its dark eyes rested on my own, 
Rayless and cold as eyes of stone— 


Yet in their fixed, unchanging gaze, 
of other days— 


Samening which tol 
Anil Tove in their quiet glare, 
love’s smile were frozen there, 
Game o’er me with an icy thrill— 
Oh—God ! I fee} its presence still! 
And fearfully and dimly 
The pale, cold vision passed, 
Vet those dark eyes were fixed on me 
In sadness to the last,— 
I struggled—and my breath came back, 
As to the victim on the rack, 
Amid the pause of mortal pain 
Life steals to suffer once again !— 
Was it a dream !—I looked around, 
The moonlight through the lattice shone ;—~ 
The same pale glow that dimly crowned 
The forehead of the spectral one! 
And then I knew she had been there— 
Not in her breathing lgiclinese, 
But, as the grave’s lone sleepers are 
~~ Silent and cold and passionless ! 
A weary thought—a fearful thought— 
Within the secret heart to keep ;— 
Would that the past might be forgot— 
Weuld that the dead might sleep ! 


N. E, Review, !! 
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AUTUMN. 

We shall not write a sentimental article upon this venera- 
ble and thread-bare subject. We think, however, that our 
readers ought to be apprised of the fact that summer has de- 
parted, with all its deep and unvarying greenness—its fierce 
sunshine, and its nights of insupportable heat and musical 
musquitoes—and that autumn is before us, breathing lightly, 
but even now perceptibly, the breath of change upon the 
beauty of nature. Some of our forest trees are already chang- 
ing, very slightly, indeed, but still enough to show that the 
brown spoiler is among them. 

And we welcome the time of autumn. ’Tis a season of 
thanksgiving and beauty and exceeding joy. Talk as we 
may of the sunny. atmosphere of France, and the soft blue 
heavens of Italy, they suffer in comparison with the glorious 
Indian summer of New-England. ‘Chen it is that our forests 


and our hanging hill sides are coloured with dyes deeper and 
richer than any which Claude or Poussin ever mingled— 
varied and magnificent as if the rainbow of a summer shower, 
had fallen among them, stretching away to the dreamy haze 
of the horizon, shaking their bright leaves against the sky 
like bi 


Is poising upon their golden wings in the mid air; or 
waves of blended gold and shadow before the 


umn sunset—that blending of heaven’s own 
glory with t e rich beauty of earth—it is like a dream of a 
better world. The sun goes down behind the hill or the forest, 
and the clouds that ‘waited “6, eel around him, glow with 
the remembrance of his glory “every light wreath of vapour 
changes to a golden pavilion fitted for the abode of angels, and 
the first great star of evening burns through the glory of the 


sunset— 
‘A diamond set in gold.” 


Oh! we have gazed on a scene like this, until changed and 
purified and made better by its communion with nature in 
her exceeding beauty, and passing away from the dull images 
of earth, our spirit mingled, in imagination, with the myste- 
rious intelligences of heaven. Ibid. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LONDON CARCANET. 
ee RELIGION. 

Man, in whatever state he may be considered, as well as 
in every period and vicissitude of life, experiences in religion 
an efficacious antidote against the ills which oppress him, a 
shield that blunts the darts of his enemies, and an asylum 
into which they can never enter. In every event of fortune 
it excites in his soul a sublimity of ideas, by pointing out to 
him the just judge, who, as an attentive spectator of his con- 
flicts, is about to reward him with his inestimable approbation. 
Religion also, in the darkest tempest, appears to man as the 
iris of peace, and dissipating the dark and angry storm, 
restores the wished-for calm, and brings him to the port of, 
safety. 


One riseth by another’s fall, and some do elimhb so fast, 
That in the clouds they do forget what climates they have past, 


PRIDE. 

The proud heartis the first to sink before contempt—it feels 
the wound more keenly than any other can. Oh, there is 
nothing in language that can express the deep humiliation of 
being received with coldness when kindness is expected—of 
seeing the look, but half concealed, of strong disapprobation 
from such as we have cause to feel beneath us, not alone in 
vigour of mind and spirit, but even in virtue and truth. The 
weak, the base, the hypocrite, are the first to turn with indig- 
nation from their fellow-mortals in disgrace ; and, whilst the 
really chaste and pure suspect with caution, and censure with 
mildness, these traffickers in petty sins, who plume themselves 
upon their immaculate conduct, sound the alarm bell at the 
approach of guilt, and clamour their anathemas upon their 
unway and cowering prey. 


DEATH. 

It is doubtless hardsto die; but it is agreeable to hope we 
shall not live here for ever, and that a better life will put an 
end to the troubles of this. If we were offered immortality 
on earth, who is there would acai so melancholy a gift ? 
What resource, what hope, what consolation would then be 
left us against the rigour of fortune, and the injustice of man? 


THOUGHT. 
The ever active and restless power of thought, if not em- 


|| ployed arog iat is good, will naturally and unavoidably en- 


gender evil. 


To mortal men great loads allotted be ; 
But, of all packs, no pack like te 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship hath the skill and observation of the best eg 

cian, the diligence and vigilance of the best nurse, and the 
tenderness and patience of the best mother. 


, CONVERSATION. 
Conversation is the daughter of reasoning, the mother of 
knowledge, the breath of the soul, the commerce of hearts, 
the bond of friendship, the nourishment of content, and the 
occupation of men of wit. 


MIND. * 

The mind which, like the delicate leaves of the mimosa, 
shrinks from every touch, is ill calculated to solicit the assis- 
tance of the powerful, or to gain the favour of the great. The 
very looks of the prosperous it construes into arrogance; and 
itis equally wounded by the civility which appears to con- 
descend, and by the insolence which wears the form of con- 
tempt. e 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. : 

Give me but the liberty of the press, and I will give to the 
minister a venal house of peers—{ will give him a corrupt and 
servile house of commons—I will give him a full swing of 
the patronage of his office—I will give him the whole host of 
ministerial influence—I will give him all the power that place 
can confer upon him, to purchase up submission, and overawe 


resistance ; and yet, armed with the liberty of the press, 1 
will go forth to meet him undismayed ; I will attack with that 


mightier engine the mighty fabric he has raised; I will s 
down from its height corruption, and bury it beneath the rv 
of the abuses it was meant to shelter—Sueripan. “ 


They mourn, but smile at length, and smiling mourn ; 
The tree will wither long before it fall; 

The hull drives on, though mast and eail be torn; 

The roof-tree sinks, but moulders on the hall 

In massy hoariness; the ruin’d wall 

Stands when all wind- -worn battlements are gone ; 
The bars survive the captive they enthral ; 

The day drags through though storms ‘keep out the sun ; 
‘And thus the heart will break, yet broke Hy i live on. 


VANL ee 43 
The niost lasting families hay onal ee ema nore or 


léss, of a certain constitutional strength, They haye 

spring and summer sunshine glare, their wane, deelin ot 
‘death; they flourish and shine perhapsifor ages, at last they 
sicken; their light grows pale, and at a crisis when the off- 
sets are withered and the old stock is blasted, the whole tribe 
disappears. There are limits ordained to every thing under 
the sun. Man will not abide in honour. “Of all human 
vanities, family pride is one of the weakest. Reader, go thy 
way; secure thy name in the book of life, where the page 
fades not, nor the title alters nor expires—leave the rest to 
heralds and the parish register.—BorLase, 


VILLAGE BELLS, 

Iwas induced to ascend into the belfry, where I found ropes 
for eight bells—those musical tones which extend the sphere 
of the church’s influence by associations of pleasure, devo- 
tion, or melancholy, through the surrounding country. What 
an effective means of increasing the sympathies of religion, 
and exciting them by the fire-sides, and on the very pillows 
of the people! Who that, as a bride or bridegroom, has heard 
them, in conjunction with the first joys of wedded love, 
does not feel the pleasurable associations of a pea! 
on other similar events? Who, that through a series of years 
has obeyed their calling chime on the sabbath morning, as 
the signal of placid feelings towards his God, and his assem- 
bled neighbours, does not hear their weekly monotony with 
devotion? And who is there that has performed the last 
rites of friendship, or the melancholy duties of son, daughter, 


husband, wife, father, mother, sister, under the recurring tones — 


hy, 


% 


of the awful tenor, or more awful dumb peal, and dodal mort “a 


e same ceremony, a revival of his 


feel at every repetition o 
s for the mouldering dead? 


keen but unavailing regr 


Things have remained for some time in this situation, at 
once so critical and so delightful, and all parties seemed afraid, 
by a single word, to break the heart which held them in thei 
places; but such a state is not made to endure long; the 
march of human time goes on; its law is to leave nothing 
unchanged; and while the heart would fondly cling to the 
fragile bliss of the present, it finds itself left behind, sighing 
in vain after what is gone for ever. 


Idleness is the great fomenter of all corruptions in the hn- 
man heart.—Brarr. i 
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THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 
Mr. C. Kean.—Hamuer.—Throughout the whole range 
of the acted drama, there is hardly any one so difficult of re- 
presentation as the tragedy of Hamlet. Abounding as it does 


_ in fine sentiment, addressed no less to the understanding than 


pe 


=. 


~~ consider the highest possible praise. 


to the heart, it possesses few of those palpable points which 
are equally intelligible to all, and which afford even to an in- 
different actor an opportunity of interesting an audience. To 
the multitude it is caviare, while to those who take pleasure 
in tracing the workings of the human heart, it is an intellec- | 
tual treat of the highest order, combining incident and philo- | 
sophy with so admirable a skill, that, while it pleases and 
delights the imagination, it strengthens and matures the judg- 
ment. These, however, are advantages which, while they 
are universally felt and acknowledged, render the delineation 
of this play, particularly of the character of Hamlet itself, 
arduous and difficult; and ‘when we recollect that this was 
an vbstacle with which the most celebrated performers of any 
age had contended, and which many of them had not been 
able to overcome, we confess that it was not without some 
_ discouraging anticipations that we visited the theatre to wit- 
ness Mr. C. Kean’s representation of the philosophic prince. 
He had, however, scarcely appeared upon the stage before our 
apprehensions were quieted, and we soon perceived that his 
conception and his execution were such as the poet had fan- 
‘cied. There was no noisy ranting—no trick—no aiming at 
effect—every thing was easy, chaste, and natural. This we 
The actor who merits 
it, shows that he disregards the idle plaudits of the moment, 
‘which boisterous declamation is always sure to some extent 
or other to call forth, and that instead of acting to the ear, he 
portrays to the understanding. Such was the case with Mr. 
C. Kean’s performance of Hamlet. 

There is one merit which has been conceded to him, even by 
those who are far from being warm in their admiration of his 
performances generally, that of a clear, melodious, and distinct 
reading. Perhaps there is hardly a play in the English lan- 
guage so well adapted for its display as Hamlet. It imparts 
foits fine moral lessons a beauty and an interest which they 
would seek in vain in ge ation or action, however appro- 
priate ; and while it rivets the attention, instructs and exalts 

ind. This is pre-eminently one of Mr. C. Kean’s merits, 
and one, which, if he had no other, would entitle him to the 
highest rank in the list of tragic actors. But in addition to 
this, his fine action throughout, the chasteness of his gesti- 
culation, and his thorough acquaintance with what, in techni- 
cal phrase, we believe is called the business of the play, stamp 
his Hamlet as a most finished performance, and convince us, 
that he excels no less in philosophy and sentiment, than in 
what we have before given him credit for, strong and intense 
feeling and passion. 


é 4 ass H 
We have not time to enter into a minute examination of 


the performance; but we cannot omit adverting with mark- 
ed approbation to the first scene with the ghost, his instruc- 
4ions to the player, the interviews with Ophelia, and parti- 
gularly the pathetic delivery of 


**T did love you once.” 
3 aes 


“Toa nunnery, go,”’ &c. 
and the closet scene with his mother, as finished in the high- 
est possible degree. Upon the whole, we think that Hamlet 
is one of Mr. Kean’s best characters, and one in which he 
cannot, ‘fail of making a strong impression ; and we hope, on 
his return, to have the pleasure of witnessing its frequent re- 
petition. 

After having written the above remarks, the following com- 
munication was handed to us. Though it treats on the same 
points that we have just recapitulated.s yet as it is more de- 
tailed and complete, we publish it entire —Ed. N.Y. Mir. 


hee 
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HAMLET. 

"Bo far as Hamlet depends solely on hime so far as he is 
independent of what is technically termed “support,” Mr. 
Kean acquitted himself with wonderful ability. The Queen, 

Horatio, Rosencrantz, and gentle Guildenstern, (which two 

latter names we abominate,) seemed systematically set to 

annoy him; and as thoroughly as frequent mistakes could 

accomplish so desirable an end, they were marvellously suc- 

cessful. It was fortunate that Mr. Kean was “at home” in 

the play; and these constantly recurring errors did not ma- 

terially discomfit him; if he had been easily dispossessed, the 

entertainment would have been spoiled. It is unhappily true 

‘that, while the perfection of the histrionic art is requisite to 
the complete illustration of Shakspeare, an insignificant per- 

former has the power to ruin, by dint of mere blunders, the 


finest scene of the drama; and when we see the truth of this 
acted out, we are very ill-disposed to “forget and forgive.” 
Yet, notwithstanding these reservations, which detracted 
much from the general effect, we have seldom seen Hamlet so 
well sustained, and so unanimously approved. 

In giving a detailed account of this performance we hardly 
know where to begin; and, having begun, should be as un- 
certain where to conclude it. The beauties of Hamlet are 
so intellectual, and their delivery requires such temperance, 
nothing short of the most careful study and discriminating 
practice (aided by superior genius) will ever meet with emi- 
nent and enduring success; and when this is attained, the 
merits of the performance will be so equal, a selection must 
be made at the expense of the majority, it being meee to 
record the whole. 

It is within the scope of description to impart the terrors 
of a devastating tempest with a spirit and energy little infe- 
rior to reality; but the same power is weak to convey the 
sweetnéss of a moonlight scene; and (to apply the illustra- 
tion) the same pen which, with “ample room and verge 
enough,” might give a faithful sketch of Richard, would fail 
to portray with any tolerable accuracy, the delica 
of Hamlet. Its beauties are of that quiet, — = 
character, which can only be appreciated by the 
tator. We cannot do justice to Mr. Kean’s 
ing they were pronounced with “good empl 
cretion ;” that this line was spoken with creat } 
with masterly irony ; while e 
applause. In attempting to 
merely a hope of conveying to 
tor’s constant discrimination in observing old points, and in- 
troducing new ones; and since we cannot say how, will point 
out a few instances where, he does well. 

We note his instructions to the player as the very best scene. 
This alpha and omega of acting was pronounced with great 
clearness and propriety, and received with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. We have never before heard it delivered so finely. 

Hamlet presents the best field for fine acting of any playin 
our language ; and Mr. Kean very satisfactorily attested his 
abilities in this particular. As examples, we quote perhaps 
the most successful: ae 


“Seems, madam ! nay, itis; [know not seems. 
*Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 

Nor the dejected ’haviour of the visage, 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 

Together with all forms, modes, shows of grief, 
That can denote me truly: these, indeed, seem, 
For these are actions that a man might play; 
But I have that within which th show, 
These but the trappings andthe Suits of wo? 


‘Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 
And could of men distinguish her election, 

She hath sealed thee for herself; for thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, thatsuffers nothing; 

A man, that fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Hast ta’en with equal thanks; and blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 

To sound what Stop she please; give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 

In my heart’score, ay, in my heart of heart, 

As Ido thee.” 


‘Look here, upon this picture, and on this; 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 
See, what a grace was seated on this brow— 
Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself ; 
An eye like Mars to threaten and command ; 
A station like the herald Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven. kissing hill; 

A combination, and a form, indeed, 

Where every god had seemed to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of aman.” 


A transition in the soliloquy on death was new and emi- 
nently fine: , 
“ Who would fardels bear 
To groau and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death, 


The undiscovered country—from whose bourne 
No traveller returns,” &c. 


In the scene with Ophelia (immediately following) the fine 
climax of ill-disguised affection and feigned madness ending 
with “to a nunnery, go,’ was wrought up with great j dy- 
ment, and concluded with exquisite pathos. 


The respect and-awe with which he listened to the ie 
of his father was very happily conceived ; his fear had less ot 
acting and more of reality than we have usually seen dis- 
played. This was especially the case in the concluding scene 
of the third act, where Hamlet’s alarm is finely contrasted 
with the Queen’s wonder, the ghost being to her invisible. 

Mr. Kean has been censured for occasional ranting; this 
evening, at least, there was no ground for such criticism. His 
Hamlet was as thoroughly exempt from extravagance as the 
most strict interpretation of his lesson to the player requires. 
He did better than this. He delivered many passages with 
moderation, which all Hamlets whatsoever are wont to pro- 
nounce with violence. The last line of the following was an 
honourable instance : ; 


=i ie  <c 
“Pil have these players 
Play something like the murder of my father, 
Before mine uncle ; Fl observe his looks ; 
Pll tent him to the quick ; — 
Tf be do blench, I know my course.” 


This line, so well adapted to the “strut and bellow,” is a 
stumbling-block to all Hamlets that we “ have seen play, and 
heard others praise.” Mr. Kean gave it in a firm, decided 
tone, yet within the compass of ordinary conversation, his 
manner, meanwhile, corresponding with his utterance, 

In the celebrated line, 

: “Ts it the king?” 

he was exceedingly happy; but we were surprised that no 
applause followed it. For the most part, every thing worthy 
of such notice received it; we have seldom seen so discrimi- 
nating an audience; but this one line, in our judgment, “a 
most palpable hit,” was entirely unobserved. 

We quote another passage of singular excellence that was 
observed, and loudly applauded : 

*“ What should such fellows as I do crawling between heaven on ong 
earth?” 

The intonation given to the word crawling, was very hap- 
py; and spoke a volume of sarcasm. 

We have always been jealous on the subject of innovations, 
and are ever slow to acknowledge their propriety. But La- 


> 


"|jertes’ and Hamlet’s leaping into the grave of Ophelia, a mo- 
y"jjment after the corse is lowered, has ever seemed to us an 
"|/outrage on propriety and humanity itself. We can conceive 


of no degree of fondness nor grief that amounts to a cause 
for such monstrous indecorum ; nor are we able to imagine a 
degree of angry excitement sufficient to induce the brother 
and the lover of a newly-buried maiden, to grapple with each 
other, and utter vociferousand revengeful language whilestand- 
ing upon her coffin! Still, it is so “set down;” and so it is usual- 
ly periermeal But Mr. Kean intercepts Laertes at the words 


“Hold off the earth awhile, 
Till I have caught her once more in my arms.’ 


and standing in the front of the stage, discloses himself : 
“This is 1; Hamlet the Dane !* 
He then causes Laertes to approach and grapple with him 
where he stands. A most sacrilegious outrage on the ashes 
of the dead is thus dispensed with. And, in a mere theatrical 
sense, apart from all considerations of impropriety, there is so 
much ofawkwardness, of buffoonery, of boys’ play, i in jumping 
into a grave to scuffle, we are rejoiced when we see a man of 
sufficient judgment and independence to adopt a different 
course. Young, we believe, was the “original” of this inno- 
vation : it is much to Mr. Kean’s credit that he follows his 
distinguished precedent. One thing, however, should be ob- _ 
served: Hamlet, in his subsequent address to Laertes, ust 
omit the following line :— ; 
“ To outface me with leaping in her grave? _ 

The play with the foils would have been exquisite, if Ham- 
let had been well “supported” in it; by which we mean to 
say (for without an explanation the remark is a mere truism) 
Mr. Kean showed himself an admirable “master of fence,’ 
but was not well seconded by Laertes: and we wonder at 
this, too; for we have seen him “ play a bout” with the elder 
Kean, in the same character, with excellent skill. 

To “sum up” for Mr. Kean: his performance was, for the 
most part, unexceptionable; his audience, large; and his 
success, signal. 

A word to the king. We advise him to practise dying till 
he can expire without raising a laugh. It is absolutely scan- 
dalous that the closing scene of Hamlet should be ruined by 
the titter of an audience, which his majesty’s manner of giv- 
ing up the ghost imperiously provoked. 

We cannot conclude without adverting to the subject on 
which the editor of the American commented, on Saturday last 
—the perpetual slamming of doors, rattling of footsteps in the 
lobbies, loud talking, &c. The thing has become intolerable. 
We venture to say, one half ‘of the audience lost, at least, one 
half of the play from t i 2 
ever may be the necessary means 
is bound promptly to supply them. In the first place, the 
lobbies should be carpeted throughout, without which the 
uoise of footsteps will continue in despite of all precautions. 
The locks to the box doors should be such that they will open 
and shut, without rattling; and the doors themselves so pre- 
pared with list, that, when closed, even with vulgar violence, 
they may not ring like the clashing of thunderbolts. In ad- 
dition to this, the police should be doubled, quadrupled, or 
increased in still greater proportion, until onpER supersedes 
misrule, and is really established asa precedent. Itis wonder 
ful that these evils have been suffered to exist so long : they in-. 
commode every individual spectator; and the eal it 
to his own credit, no less than the convenience of his patrons, 
to have some efficient remedy speedily applied. ~ Cassie. 
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Komeo anv JutzeT.—This play, which is not often repre- 
sented on our boards, was produced on Monday evening, for 
the benefit of Miss Clara Fisher, with the cast of Mr. C, Kean 
as Romeo and Miss Fisher as Juliet. 

Romeo differs from all the other characters in which, during 
his short residence in this country, Mr. C. Kean has become 
known to the American public. Its feeling, although intense, 
is not of that manly and spirited character which is found in 
Richard, Othello, or Shylock, nor yet of the philosophic de- 
‘scription which runs through Hamlet, but rather of a morbid 
cast, which, without becoming sentimentai, gnaws and cor- 
yodes the mind, and finally drives it to despair. Still, how- 
ever, it affords ample room for fine acting; and the soft and 
tender scenes with which it abounds, although of a character 
which to the manly mind seem somewhat sickly, can only be 
rendered effective by a first-rate and highly-gifted performer. 
It affords no opportunity of passing off a counterfeit passion 
upon the audience; and noise and rant, however they may 
be adapted i some plays to command a temporary approba- 
tion, would be in this miserably out of place. In this Mr. C. 
Kean’s discrimination was obvious, and his performance of| 
Romeo throughout showed that he never for a moment lost 
sight of Hamlet’s direction to the players, and “ held the mir- 
ror up tonature.” The balcony scene was given with admi- 


rable effect, and the rapid transition from tenderness to anger 
and revenge, in the scene in which he slays Tybalt, drew 
| the 


down the most enthusiastic approbation. His reading 


soliloquy, 


“JT do remember an apothecary,” 

was beautiful; and the deep pathos which he t into the last 
" scene, where he drinks the poison, and expires with Juliet’s 

name still quivering on his lips, was, we will venture to say, 
unequalled. We might dwell upon other beauties, but it is 
unnecessary. Those who witnessed Mr. C. Kean’s delinea- 
tion of Romeo will anticipate any remarks which we could 
possibly offer in praise of it; and all will agree that it was a 
performance in no wise calculated to detract from the distin- 
guished standing he has already taken among us as a tra-~ 
gedian. 

Mr. Kean goes next to Philadelphia and Baltimore. In the 
former city, we understand, his engagement eae this 
week. He will return here in the early part of November, to 
fulfil a re-engagement, which we are happy to hear has been 
made with him. In the mean time we congratulate him on 
his triumphant success in this city—the result of no adventi- 
tious aid, but te reward to which his splendid talents fully 
entitle him—and heartily wish nim the same encouragement 
elsewhere, which crowded houses have bestowed upon him 
during every successive night of his performance here. 


Mr. Forresr.—This noble Mecedian has cémmenced an 
engagement on the Park boards, under the usual auspices of 
success which await his popular representations of some of 
the finest characters in the whole range of thedrama. In his 
peculiar line of parts, those which require bold delineation and 
forcible expression, masculine vigour of conception and im- 
pressible energy of manner, our “ American Forrest” stands 
without a superior, perhaps without an equal. The masterly 
sketches of Roman grandeur, and his original and inimitable 
embodyings of the magnanimity, the unshaken firmness, and 
acute sagacity of the aborigines of this country, ill ever 
secure to him the ready admiration and warm support of all 
enlightened and impartial audiences. But wherefore dwell 
on the excellence of Forrest? It stands engraven upon the 
hearts of/his fellow-citizens, and has often furnished a delight- 
ful and enlivening theme to our pages. 


tan NEW-YORE MIRROR. 
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Algiers and France.—The conquest of the former by the 
Prench arms, and the revoludjon which immediately succeed- 
gnitude and importance, 
ion of the Mirror may with pro- 


‘0 reflections which naturally grow out of 


them. ne 

The Barbary powers, stretching several hundred miles on 
the Mediterranean coast, comprise a great part of what was 
ence denominated Mauritania. This district of country 
is considered by writers the finest region in Africa, yielding 
in profusion some of the most valuable productions of the 
earth, among which may be enumerated sugar, wool, cotton, 
grain and meats of most kind; oil in immense quantities, 
honey, the richest fruits, and almost every other commodity 
that is essential tothe enjoyment, or that contributes to the 
supportof man. But notwithstanding these advantages, and 
the consequent luxurious manner in which its inhabitants 
might be both fad and clothed, such have been their habits, 


o 


Al 


-{ltaught by a barbarous power to ae they were abject, 

that for ages they have been so accustomed to a system of| 
murder, rapine, and plunder, that all those civilized nations 
whose commerce was connected with the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean sea, have been placed under the humi- 
liating necessity of paying them an annual stipend, or other- 
wise run the risk of seeing their subjects or citizens robbed 
and murdered, whilst those who survived were sure to be con- 
demned’ to slavery of so shocking a character as scarcely to 
be preferable even to death itself. This arose from the diffi- 
culty of sending to a great distance across the water a suffi- 
cient military force to subdue them. None but a nation like 
France, having the command of powerful means, and having 
a position near them, would have dared to make the attempt. 
But so great a scourge have they been to the christian world— 
such. have been their cruelty and their audacity—such their 
murderous propensity and their love of piracy, that at length 
it awakened the indignation, and called into action the vigor- 


overthrowing that frightful and bloody despotism, expelling 
ast of his adherents, and seizing all the public 
sure in gold and sey to an almost incredi- 


ous arm of the French monarchy, whielp, veith 2. oli #4 ; 
an energy worthy of all praise, has succeeded in completely 


tentous pee The neighbouring powers wisi 36 

find so much employment at home, that any attempt a a 
interference with the internal concerns of France would 

evince a higher degree of folly than has been shown by the 

unhappy monarch, who in defiance of the admonitions of 
wisdom and the voice of experience, has fallen, as it were, 

the voluntary victim of his own stubbornness, pride, and 

bigotry, and must consequently end his days in exile and 

wretchedness. Under such changes it is impossible to believe 

that a single crowned head throughout the continent of Europe, 

can contemplate so interesting an event without emotions of 
alarm and terror. 


Female Politicians.—Politics are at best caviare to the 
mind of a delicate female. We do not mean to assert that the 
fair sex should never mingle in conversation about politics in 
its more enlarged sense, should be ignorant of the history of 


civil welfare of mankind. 
few last days to. have 
ted and vindicated with 


events of importance to the moral 
it has been our delight wi lin 
heard the cause of French liber 

nee by a lady no 


the most naive and thrilling elo 
tinguished for her mental accomplishments than her beauty. 


their own country or that of Athens, or take no interest hs 


é 
*? 


Such themes are peculiarly adapted to awaken the sensibility Berti 


will, in all human probability, 
fits on the worid. 


every civilized fation had a deep interest ; and all must feel 
themselves the debtors of that august power for the prompt 
and honourable manner in which they have accomplished the 
great work. We cannot doubt it will be the harbinger of 
civilization and of a liberal and enlightened policy throughout 
the whole of that region, which has so long slumbered under 
the dominion of ig: ce and of slavery, governed and con- 
trolled as it has v4 centuries by the worst and most de- 
f the human fa , whose vile propensity 


testable 
was the 
The r "" which has just place in France was, 


f circumstances. 

we believe, ae, expected ted as it was wonderful in its character. 
The unanimity of sentiment and the identity of feeling which 
seemed to pervade almost the entire population—the scrupu- 
lous regard shown both for public and private property—the 
energy, zeal, and daring spirit exhibited by every class of that 
people—and the peace; and quiet manner in which they 
resumed their private units after fulfilling their duty, all 
unite to show how accurate is their knowledge of political 
rights, how confirmed is their hatred of an odious and de- 
basing tyranny, and how deeply and thoroughly are they im- 
pressed with an exalted sense of moral obligations. We be- 
lieve it is altogether without a parallel in the history of politi- 
cal movements. The dethronement of a king andthe éxpul- 
sion of his corrupt advisers and adherents, giving his place to 
an enlightened successor, and establishing and confirming a 
government upon free and liberal principles, resting at once 
on the solid basis of truth and justice, and receiving the 
acclamations, and commanding the full respect and.confidence 
of the people throughout all the departments of so extensive 
an empire, and the whole accomplished within the space of a 
few days, is an occurrence calculated to strike the mind with 
much more than ordinary astonishment. It shows conclusively 
that the universal dissemination of the principles of rational 
liberty had fastened on the minds of the whole population. 
And here we think the subject demands the most solemn con- 
templation. 

So great an event, bursting forth in the heart of Europe, 
may not unaptly be compared to a tremendous earthquake, 
whose vibrations will be felt to the remotest extremities. It is 
‘impossible the contagio ype ould not spread. Other govern- 
me nm the continent of Europe furnish the strongest mo- 
tives with the people to rise in their majesty and shake off 
the cruel trammels of tyranny and oppression ; and since no- 
thing is so seducing under all circumstances as example, this 
great and sudden change in the French government cannot 
fail to be viewed with fearful solicitude by all the surround- 
ing despotisms. Had the present revolution, however, par- 
taken in any degree of the sanguinary and terrific character 
which marked the former one, other nations would con- 
template it with horror, and would stand aghast at its alarm- 
ing approaches. But seeing so much effected for the happi- 
ness of the French people by a single blow, and at a very 
small sacrifice, and with a celerity and good order which 
even the dreams of the veriest enthusiast would not have 
gp ceipates, we must think it hears along with it e most por- 


& 


of a well-educated woman, and receive from the vivid 1 impres- A 


sions, peculiar to the sex, gn animating and enlive: } 
But this is not the paltry politics of the beer nowaie poll. 
‘The eternal wrangling of discordant opinions about men and 
offices, and the petty details of elections and caucuses, can 
have little charm for the refined taste or polished judgment, 


and lend no grace to the intercourse of the domestic circle. A r 
more disgusting object cannot well be conceived than a bluster- _ 


ing woman, with stentorian voice, clamouring for the success . 
of an alderman, and offering bets upon te num f votes 
which may be calculated upon for a favourite constable. Dis- 


agreeable as the subject is from the lips of a female, so long 
as it is confined tu a private party, it is calculated to do little 
harm, It may impair the harmony of one social circle, inter- 
fere with the domestic arrangements of one family, and drive 
from its intercouse all sensible company, Here the evil rests. 


of her sex, steps forward as ap 
enlists in the party warfare wag ] 
to restrain the expression of pity, if not contempt, wi 
spectacle must excite in every well informed mind. Abani 
ing the privacy + which she was by nature. ordained, and 
by education fitted, she renders herself the conspicuous ob- 
ject of public criticism, the target at which all the shafts of 
political malice and bitter acrimony will se aimed. And 
what has she to gain by so unequal a contest? Is it office 
she seeks? Her sensibility should have shrunk from compe: 
ting with male hunters, thronging, probaly round a tavern, 
and ridiculing her silly pretensions and unblushing effrontery, 
Is it the triumph of a political favourite she would promote” 
How paltry are her efforts, and how insignificant must they, 
from necessity be, when contrasted with ‘the systematic and 
combined opposition of her antagonist. No, there can be no 
excuse for a female deserting her allotted privacy, and volun- 
teering to encounter gladiators i in the political arena. She 
has all to lose—nothing to gain; success itself would come 
unrecommended by its appropriate triumph. 


Music.—This delightful art seems to have taken deep root 
in the taste and afiections of the Philadelphians. They have 
three theatres open, and musical performances have lately 
occupied the pre-eminence in all. Mrs. Austin adam 
Feron at one house, the Plumers at the other, and t 'rench, 
opera at the third, have afforded opportunities for the enter- 
tainment of musical amateurs, not often within their reach. 
The combined talents of the two first named singers offered 
peculiar attractions, and will, we sincerely hope, be presented 
at our own theatre We regret to learn by the papers that 
Mrs. Austin wa seized with a sudden indisposition in o 
her most exquisite cantatas and compelled to withdi 
amidst the deep sympathies of a numerous audience. He: 
recovery is hailed as the pledge of renewed and unsurpassed 
delight, the loss of which no other source could have suppli- 
ed. We anxiously await her re-appearance, so generally call- 
ed for, on the boards of the Park. 

Valuablecu riosities.—The following is from a late French journal. 
We hear that vases in rock crystal, oriental agate, jasper, and other 
rare and precious materials, richly ornamented with enamel, gold, 
precious stones, &c. of the Florentine manufacture of the sixteenth 
century, have been found in the palace of the dey of Algiers, together 
with various suits of Spanish and Moresque armour, equall e and 
curious, all of which will most probably be brought to enrich the 
museums of Paris. Among the gold coin found, there are several of 
the time of Charles V. Someare very curious, and will be deposits’ 
in the cabinet of medals. 
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A SOLDIER’S THE LAD FOR MY NOTION. 
SUNG BY CLARA FISHER, WITH UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE, AT THE PARK THEATRE.—COMPOSED BY A. LEE- . 
ALLEGRETTO. = _ 
i Sea SE 


sol- dier’s the lad for my no - tion, A  sol-dier’stheladformy notion, ” j ss 


With his row, with his dow, 


> —-ere &—— = 
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Oh, a_ sol-dier’s the lad for my no-tio 


For who likea sol-dier can love? 


spir-ing, Then the air mini - li - taire so de- light-ful-ly in - spir-ing. To a sol-dier my an 


like all his other qualities, his faults, his virtues, directly from 
\the heart. The heart of an Irishman is by nature bold and 
confiding ; it is generous, and he gives; it is social, and he is 
hospitable.” eo Q > 

Wittam THE rouRTH.—The proclamation of William the 
fourth at Bristol took place in a torrent of rain, which ton- 
tinued during the best part of the ceremony. A wag, observ- 
ling the drenched. appearance of the cavalcade, cried out, 
“Here becinneth the rain of William the fourth.” 


THE WEEPING wILLow.—If you ask me to point out one 
= tree more graceful than all others, I would point you out the 
> * HE motions of a CHILD.—How easy, and artless, and||weeping willow. Its long silk-like boughs droop not less 
By ; beautiful are all the motions of a child. Every thing that he||pensively than the eye-lids of some sleeping beauty. And 
og does is graceful. All his little ways are endearing ; and they when the air stirs them what a delicious motion waves among 
. are the arms which nature has given him for his protection, ||them—where is the painter who can impart that motion to 
because they make every body feel an attachment for him. his canvass. Where.the poet, whose strains have such music 
Tispaivs.— When the inhabitants of Ilium sent ambassa-}|in them as that which lives in the weeping willow? Where 
dors to Tiberius to condole the death of his father Augustus, || throughout all the works of nature is any object more beau- 

a long time after he was dead, the emperor considering the/jtitul than this? Ai 


VARIETIES. 


, i = Ki . . ‘0 cP. M is, 2 . 
tmreasonableness of it, requited them accordingly, saying:—|| InisH nospiratiry.—Curran, in one of his celebrated |. Der piggies aides ewe eel hes Molde 
Re “ 3 = = > ‘ 4 ai oe Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann streets. 
pe And I alsa am sorry for your heaviness, having lost $0 va speeches, thus beautifully described the native hospitality of l"terms four dollars perannum, payable in advance. Nosubseription 
_  fianta knight as Hector, who was slain about a thousand years|| his country :—“ The hospitality of an Irishman is not thellreceived for a less period than one year. 
? . . - - SEE EEEEEEreEeeEeE 
© ®@ before.” running account of posted and ledgered courtesies; it sprin J, Seymour, printer, John-street. 
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ROSEDALE. 

BY MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 

I pon’t know how it happened when we were house-hunt- 
ing the other day, that nobody ever thought of Rosedale. 1 
should have objected to it, both as out of distance—it’s a good 
six miles of—and as being utterly wtecommendable by one 
rational person to another. Rosedale! the very name smacks 
f the Minerva press, and gives token of the nonsense and 
trumpery thereunto belonging. Rosedale cottage! the man 
who, under that portentous title, takes that house, cannot com 


plain of lack of warning. 


Nevertheless is Rosedale one of the prettiest cottages that |}’ 


ever sprung into existence in brick or on paper. Allstrangers 
go to see it, and few “cots of spruce gentility” ar 
worth seeing. Fancy a low, irregular white rough-cast 
ng thatched with reeds, covered with ‘oses, clematis, and 
passion-flowers, standing on a knoll of fine turf, amidst 
flower-beds and shrubberies and magnificent elms, backed by 
an abrupt hill, and looking over lawny fields to a green com- 
mon, which is intersected by a gay high road, dabbled with 
ponds of water, and terminated by a pretty village edging off 
into rich woodlands: imagine this picture of a place tricked 
out with ornaments of all sorts, conservatories, roseries, rustic 
seats, American borders, gothic dairies, Spanish hermitages, 
and flowers stuck as close as pins in a pincushion, with every 
thing, in short, that might best become the walls of an exhi- 
bition room, or the back scene of a play: conceive the interior 
adorned in a style of elegance still more fanciful, and it. will 
hardly appear surprising that this ‘ unique bijou,” as the ad- 
vertisement calls it, should seldom wanta tenant. The rapid 
succession of these occupiers is the more extraordinary matter. 


Byery body is 


5; 
ol 


cause. Inthe first place, the house has the original sin of 
i most ornamented cottages, ue of being built on the founda- 
tion of a real labourer’s dwelling; by which notable piece of 
economy the owner saved some thirty pounds, at the expense 
ef making half his rooms mere nutshells, and the house in- 
curably damp—to say nothing of the inconvenience of the 
many apartments which were erected as after-thoughts, the 
addenda of the work, and are only to be come at by out-side 
passages and French window-doors, Secondly, that neces- 
sary part of a two-story mansion, the staircase, was utterly 
forgotten by architect, proprietor, and builder, and never miss- 
ed by any person till the ladder being one day. taken away at 
the dinner hour, an Irish labourer, accidentally left behind, 
was discovered by the workmen on their return perc ik 
a bird on the top of the roof, he having taken the method of 
going up the chimney as the quickest way of getting down. 
‘This adventure occasioned a call for the staircase, which was 
at length inserted by the by, andis as much like a step-ladder 
in a dark corner as any thing can be.* Thirdly, and lastly, 
this beautiful abode is in every way most thoroughly incon- 
venient and uncomfortable. Inthe winter one might find as 
much protection in the hollow of a tree—cold, gusty, sleety, 


welinghig.come to, Rosedale, but nobody stays. | 
For this, however, not difficult to assign very sufficient || 


wet; snow threatening from above like an avalanche; water 

v3 
‘would be the soli 
snug. In sumn t 
little shade and no shelter; and all.the year round it is over- 
done with trippery and finery, a toy-shop in action, a Brod- 
dignagian baby-house. . 

Every room is in masquerade: the saloon Chinese, full of 
jars and mandarins and pagodas; the library Egyptian, all 
covered with hieroglyphics, and swarming with furniture- 
erocodiles and sphynxes. Only think of a crocodile couch, 
and asphynx sofa! They sleep in Turkish tents, and dine in 


* This instance of furgetfulness is not unexampled. Asimilar ac- 
cident is said to have happened to Madame d’Arblay in the erection of 
a cottage built from the proiits of her admirable Camilla. 

{ Some of the pleasantest days of my life have been spentin a house 
so furnisiied. But then it was of fitting dimensions, and the delight- 
ful persons to whom it belonged had a house in London, and a man- 
sion inthe country, and used their fancy villa much as one would use 
a marquee or a pleasure boat, for gay parties in fine weather. Rose- 
dale, unlucky place, was built to be lived in. 


gushing up from below like afountain ; a house of card-paper] 


e, a aypsy’s tent by far the more|| 
is proportionably close and hot, giving 


a gothic chapel.t Now English ladies and gentlemen ‘in their 
every day apparel look exceedingly out of place amongst such 
mummery.. The costume wont do. It is not in keeping. 
Besides, the properties themselves are apt to get shifted from 
one scene to another, and all er of a ies are the 
consequence. ‘The mitred chairs and screens of the chapel, 
for instance, so very upright, and tall, and carved, and priestly 
were mixed up oddly “ie with the squat ; 


whilst by some sti 
darins figured anyongstt 
of their supernatural 


g renasy * ai 
the room taken up by the vatious | nackery, 
‘and unnameable cen gew-gaws! It 
d to me to require mote house-maids than the 
ld. And the same with the garden. You 
ds and festoons, flowers above and 
valk about under a perpetual sense 
g mischief, now bobbing 
unter you have the worst; 
e to the discomfiture of 
both parties, now revengin: vegetable wrongs by trip- 
ping up an unfortunate balsam bonnets, coatskirts, and 
flounces in equal peril! The very gardeners step gingerly, 
and tuck their aprons tightly round them before they venture 
into that fair demesne of theirs, which is, so to say, over- 
peopled. Ini short, Rosedale is a place to look at, rather than 
live ing a fact which will be received’ without dispute by some 
score of tenants, by the proprietor of the county newspaper 
who keeps the advertisenient of this miftchiess villa constantly 
set, to his no small emolument, and by the neighbourhood at 
large, to whom the succession of new faces, new liveries, and 
new equipages driving about our rustic lanes, and sonietimes 
occupying a very tasty pew in the parish clurch, has long 
supplied a source of conversation as unfatling and as various 
as the weather. 

The first perso 
thai Rosedale Was t 
young man from the 
his head that he had nd landscape 
gardening and so forth; and falling into the hands of a Lon- 
don upholsterer and a country nurseyman, produced the ef- 
fort of genius that I have endeavoured to describe. At the 
end of a month he found that nobody could live there; and 
with the advice of the nurseryman and the upholsterer, began 
to talk of re-building and new modelling; nay, he actually 
went so far as to send for the bricklayer; but fortunately for 
our man of taste he had a wife of more sense than himself, 
who seized the moment of disappointment to disgust him with 
improvements and iniprovers, in which feat she was greatly 
aided by the bills of his late associates; put-a stop at once to 
his projects and his complaints ; removed with all speed to 
their old residence, an ugly, roomy, comfortable red brick 
house in the market-place at B——; drew up a flaming 
" seagn and turned the grumbling occupant into a 

riving landlord. Lucky for him was the day in which 
William Walker, esq. married Miss Bridget Tomkins, second 
daughter of Mr. Samuel Tomkins, attorney at law! And 
lucky for Mr. Saniuel Tomkins was the hour in which he ac- 
quired a son-in-law more profitable in the article of leases 
than the two lords to whom he acted as steward both put 
together ! 
“ist on the list of the tenants was a bride and bridegroom 
pend the early months of their nuptial life in this 
sw tirement. They arrived towards the end of August, 
with a great retinue of servants, horses, dogs, and carriages, 
well bedecked with bridal favours. The very pointers had 
white ribbons*round their necks, so splendid was their rejoic- 
ing, and had each, as we were credibly infornied, eaten a huge 
slice of wedding-cake when the happy couple returned from 
church. The bride, whom every body except myself called 
plain, and whom I thought pretty, had been a great heiress, and 
had married for love the day she came of age. She was slight 
of fori and pale of complexion, with a profusion of brown hair, 
mild hazel eyes, a sweet smile, a soft voice, and an air of mo- 
desty that clung about her like a veil. I never saw a more 
loveable creature. He was dark and tall and stout and bold, 
with an assured yet gentlemanly air, a loud voice, a confident 
manner, and a real passion for shooting. They stayed just a 


now flapped 


Heir, w simple 
oes 


ily took it into 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1830. 


jjshe patted and chided b 
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fortnight, during which time he contrived to get warned off 
half the manors in the neighbourhood, and cut down the 
finest elm on the lawn one wet morning to open a view of the 
high road. I hope the marriage has turned 


ing over the gate, watching hi 
such a fond patience! And her 
did appear! And the pretty 
de) 
happy! but I Year, 1 
Next succeeded a co 
reports golden and gor, 
haustible riches, profuse expendi 
unheard-of luxury, ortolans, becca: 
christmas, green peas at easter, strewber. 
and six, twelve black footmen, and parrots ant 
yond all count, These were among the most mod 
rumours that preceded them; and every idle person in t 


|| country was preparing to be a hanger-on; and every sho 


|| keeper in B, on the watch for a customer; when up drove 
quiet-looking old gentleman in a pony-chaise, with a quiet- 


looking old lady at his side, and took possession, their retinue 
following in a hack post-chaise. Whether the habits of this 
eastern Croesus corresponded with his modest debut, or his 
magnificent reputation, we had not time to discover, although 
from certain indications I conceive that much might be said 
on both sides. They arrived in the middle of a fine October, 
while the China roses covered the walls, and the China-asters, 
and dahlias, and fuschias, and geraniums in full blow, gave a 
summer brilliancy to the lawn; but scarcely had a pair of su- 
perb common- prayer books, bound in velvet, 1a bible with 


goid clasps entered in possession of the } church, before 
“there came a frost, a nipping frost,” ed the Chi- 
na-asters, and tiie China-roses ‘brown, | ‘the dah a 
digs ppeaeed the next day, and have never been séen or | 

j,i sinicés hg ORE BeOS 4 

Then arvived a fox-hunting baronet, with a splendid stud 
and a splendid fortune. A young man, a single man, a hand- 
some wan! Every speculating mamma in the country fixed 
her eyes on Sir Robert for a son-in-law; papas were sent to 
call; brothers were enjoined to go out hunting, and get ac- 
quainted ; nay, even certain of the young ladies themselves 
(I grieve to say it!) showed symptoms of condescension, 
which might almost have made their grandmothers start 
from their graves. But what could they do? How could they 
help it, poor pretty things? The baronet, with the instinct 
of a determined bachelor, avoided a young lady as a sparrow 
does a hawk, and discovering this shyness, they followed their 
instinct as the hawk would do ina similar case, and pursued 
the coy bird. It was what sportsmen calla fine open season, 
which being translated, means every variety of wintry weather 
except frost—dirty, foggy, sleety, wet; so such of our belles 
as looked well on horseback, took the opportunity to ride to 
cover and see the hounds throw off; and such ne more 
as pedestrians would take an early walk, exquisitely dressed, 
for their health’s sake, towards the general rendezvous. Still 
Sir Robert was immovable. He made no morning calls, ac- 
cepted no invitations, spoke to no mortal till he had ascer- 
tained that there was neither sistér, daughiter, aunt, nor cousin 
in the case. He kept from ey icoat, as if it contained 
the contagion of the plague, I ball-rooms and draw- _ 7 
ing-rooms, as if they were pest-houses, and finally, had the _ es, 
comfort of leaving Rosedale without having even bowed to a oy 
female during his stay. 

The fina! cause of his departure has been differently report- 
ed; some hold that he was frightened away by Miss Amelia 
Singleton, who had nearly caused him to commit involuntary 
homicide, (is that the word for killing a woman ?) by crossing 
and recrossing before his hunter in Sallow-field-lane, thereby 
putting him in danger of a coroner’s inquest; whilst others 
assert that his landlord, Mr. Walker, happening to call one 
day, found his tenant in dirty boots on the sphynx sofa, and 
a Newfoundland dog, dripping with mud, on the crocodile 
couch, and gave him notice to quit on the spot. For my part 
I regard this legend as altogether apocryphal, invented to save 
the credit of the house by assuming that one of its many in- 
habitants was turned out, contrary to his own wish, My faith 
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oes entirely with the Miss-Amelia version of the history ; 

~ the more so, as that gentle damsel was so inconsolable as to 

marry a former beau, a small squire of the neighbourhood, 

rather weather-beaten, and not quite so young as he had been, 

within a month after she had the ill luck not to be run over 
by Sir Robert. 

However that may have been, “thence ensued a vaeancy”’ 
in Rosedale, which was supplied the same week by a musical 
family, a travelling band, drums, trumpets, harps, pianos, 
violins, violincellos, trombones, and German flutes—noise per- 
sonified! an incarnation of din! The family consisted of 

who practised regularly six hours a day; a 
:yed on some instrument or other from morn- 


‘singing papa. The only quiet per- 
ne poor half-penny-worth of bread to 
;? was the unfortunate mam- 
yinnumexous choir. O 

veet placid-looking woman, 
ither of her daughters, with 
eyes, lips that seemed waiting 
t cool colour, and a heavenly composure of 
resembling in features, expression, and com- 


er happy serenity until we found out that the 
lady was deaf, a discovery which somewhat diminished 
How this enviable calamity 
befell her I did not hear—but of course that din!’ The very 
jars and mandarins cracked under the incessant vibration ; I 
only wonder that the poor house did not break the drum of 
its ears; did not burst from its own report, and explode like 
an overloaded gun. One could not see that unlucky habita- 
tion half a mile off, without such a feeling of noise as comes 
-over one in looking at Hogarth’s enraged musician. To pass 
7t was really dangerous. One stage-coach was overtumed, 
and two post-chaises ran away in consequence of their up- 
roarious doings; and a sturdy old-fashioned country gentle- 
man, who rode a particularly anti-musical, startlish, blood- 
horse, began to talk of indicting Rosedale as a nuisance, 
when just at the critical moment, its tenants had the good 
fortune to or. A although the hermitage with its vault- 
ed roof made a capital concert-room, yet that there was not 
space enough within doors for their several practisings, that 
the apartments were too small, and the partitions too thin, so 
that concord was turned into discord, and harmonies went 
“crossing each other all over the house—Miozart jostled by 
“Rossini, and Handel put down by Weber. And away they 
went also. 

Our next neighbours were two ladies, not sisters, except as 
one of them said in soul; kindred spirits determined to retire 
from the world, and emulate in this sweet retreat the immor- 
tal friendship of the ladies of Llangollen.* The names of our 
pair of friends were Jackson and Jennings, Miss Laura Jack- 
son (I wonder whether Laura really was her name! She 
signed herself so in prose and in verse, and would certainly 
for more reasons than one have disliked an appeal to the Re- 
gister; besides she ought to know; so Laura it shall be!) 
Miss Laura Jackson and Miss Barbara Jennings, commonly 
called Bab. Both were of that unfortunate class of young 
Jadies, whom the malicious world is apt to call old maids; both 
zich, both independent, and both in the fullest sense of the 
word cockneys. Laura was tall and lean, and scraggy and yel- 
low, dressing in an Arcadian sort of way, pretty much like an 
opera shepherdess without a crook, singing pastoral ‘songs 
prodigiously out of tune, and talking in a deep voice, with 
much emphasis and astounding fluency all sorts of sentimen- 
talities all the day long.’ Miss Barbara, on the other hand, 
was short and plump and round-faced and ruddy, inclining 
to vulgarity as Laura to affectation, with a giéat love of danc- 
ing, a pleasant chucklin, sh, and a most agreeable habit 
of assentation. Altogether Bab was a likeable person, in‘spite 

~ of some nonsense, which is more than could honestly be said 
for her companion. 

Juxta-position laid the corner-stone of this immortal friend- 
ship, which had already lasted four months and a half, and 
cemented by resemblance of situation, and dissimilarity of 
character, really bade fair to continue some months longer. 
Both had been heartily weary of their previous situations: 


eee 


* Lneed not, J trust, disclaim any intention of casting the lighest 
shade of ridicule on the remarkable instance of female friendship t 
which I have alluded in the next. An union enduring as that has 

. Gone, from youth to age, adorned by rank, talent, and beauty, cement- 
ed by cheerfulness and good humour, and consecrated by benevolence 
and virtue, can fear no one’s censure, and soars far beyond my feebi: 
praise, Such a friendship is the very poetry of life, ‘But the heart- 
less imitation, the absurd parody of the noble and elevating romance 
is surely fair game, the more so, as it tends like all puredies to bring 

.. Uie- original into undeserved disrepute. 

man 
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g brother, one fiddling ditto, a violin-| 


mall Madonnas of Raphael. We never ceased} 


Laura keeping house for a brother in Aldersgate-street, where 
as she said she was overwhelmed by odious vulgar business 5 
Barbara living with an aunt on Fish-street hill, where she 
was tired to death of having nothing to do. Both had a pas- 
sion for the country. Laura, who except one jaunt to Mar- 
gate, had never been out of the sound of Bow-bell, that she 
might ruralize after the fashion of the poets, sit under trees 
and gather roses all day long; Bab, who in spite of yearly 
trips to Paris and Brussels and Amsterdam and Brighton, had 
hardly seen a green field except through a coach window, was 
on her side possessed with a mania for notability and manage- 
ment; she yearned to keep cows, fatten pigs, breed poultry, 
es, make brew and bake, and wash and 
s of killing her own mutton flitted over her 
delighted fancy ; and when one evening at a ball in the Bo- 
rough her favourite partner had deserted her to dance with 
her iece, and Mi aura, who had been reading Miss 

v to retire from the world and 

) Vani trious recluses of Llangol- 
len, Miss Barbara caught above all things with the prospect 
of making her owm butter every morning for breakfast, ac- 
ceded to the proposal most joyfully. as 

The vow of friendship was taken, and nothing remained 
but to look out for a house. Barbara wanted a farm, Laura) 
a cottage; Barbara talked of cows and clover, Laura of nightin- 
gales and violets; Barbara sighed for Yorkshire pastures, 
Laura for Welch mountains; and the scheme seemed likely 
to go off for want of a habitation, when Rosedale in all the 
glory of advertisement shone on Miss Laura in the Morning 
Post, and was immediately engaged by the delighted friends 
on a lease of seven, fourteen, or one and twenty years. 

It was a raw blowy March evening, when the fair partners 
arrived at the cottage. Miss Laura made a speech in her 
usual style on taking possession, an invocation to friendship 
and rural nature, and a deprecation of cities, society, and 
men ; at the conclusion of which Miss Barbara underwent an 
embrassade; and having sufficiently admired the wonders 
within, they sallied forth with a candle and lantern to view 
their ruralities without. Miss Laura was better satisfied with 
this ramble than her companion. She found at least trees 
and primroses, while the country felicities of ducks and 
chickens were entirely wanting. Bab, however, reconciled 
the matter by supposing they were gone to roost, and a little 
worn out by the journey, wisely followed their example. 


The next day fo infringe her own 
most sacred ani olab > and ¢ a man—the apothe- 
cary—into this maiden abode. She had sate under a tree the 
night before listening not to, but fora nightingale, and was 
laid up by a most unpastoral fit of the rheumatism. Barbara 
in the nieanwhile was examining her territory by daylight, 
and discovering fresh cause of vexation at every step. Here 
she was in the country in a cottage “ comprising,” as the ad- 
vertisement set forth, ‘all manner of convenience and accom- 
modation,” without grass or corn, or cow or sheep, or pig or 
chicken, or turkey or goose—no laundry, no brew-house, no 
pig-sty, no poultry-yard ! not a cabbage in the garden! nota 


useful thing about the house! Imagine her consternation! 
But Barbara was a person of activity and resource. She 
sallied out forthwith to the neighbouring village, bought 
utensils and live stock; turned the coach-house into a cow- 
stall; projected a pig-sty in the rosery; installed her ducks 
and geese in the orangery; introduced the novelty of real 
milk-pans, churns, and ‘butter-prints amongst the old china, 
Dutch-tiles, and stained glass of that make-believe toy the 
gothic dairy ; placed her brewing vessels in ‘the housekeeper’s 
room,’ which to accord with the genius gf the place had been 
fitted up to represent a'robber’s cave; deposited her washing- 
tubs in the butler’s pantry, which with a similar regard to con- 
gruity, had been decorated with spars and shells likea Nereid’s| 
grotto; and finally, in spite of all warnimg and remonstrange, || 
drove ker sheop- intethe shrubbery, and tethered her cows 
upon the lawn. : * 
This last stroke was too much for the gardenev’s patience. 
He betook himself in all-haste to B. to apprise Mr. Walker; 
and Mr, Walker, armed with Mr. Samuel Tomkins and a 
copy of the lease, made his appearance with breathless speed 
at Rosedale. Barbara, in spite of her usual placidity, made 
good battle on this occasion. She cried, and scolded, and 
,easoned, and implored; it was as much as Mr. Walker and 
Mr, Samuel Tomkins, aided by their mute witness the lease, 
and that very clamorous auxiliary the gardener, could do to 
out-talk her. At last, however, they were victorious. Poor 


Tis witha pointed diamond writ upon 


Miss Bab’s live stock were forced tomakea rapid retreat, and 
she would probably have marched off at the same time had{ 
not an incident occurred which brought her visions of rural! 


‘t 


felicity much nearer to reality than could have been antici- 
pated by the liveliest imagination. ~ 

The farmer’s wife of whom she had made her purchases, 
and to whom she unwillingly addressed herself to resume 
them, seeing, to use her own words, “how much madam 
seemed to take on at parting with the poor dumb things,” 
kindly offered to accommodate them as boarders at-a moderate 
stipend, volunteering also lessons in the chicken-rearing and 
pig-feeding department, of which the lady did to be sure stand 
rather in need. é 

Of course Barbara closed with this proposal at a word. She 
never was so happy in her life; her cows, pigs, and poultry, 
en pension, close by, where she might see them every hour 
if she liked, and she herself with both hands full, learning af 
the farm, and ordering at the cottage, and displaying all that 
can be imagined of ignorance and good humour at both. 

Her mistakes were innumerable. Once, for instance, she 
carried away by main force from a turkey, whose nest she 
had the ill-luck to discover, thirteen eggs, just ready to hatch, 
and after a severe combat with the furious and injured 
brought them home to Rosedale as fresh-laid—under a n 
rather new in natural history, that turkeys lay all their eggs 
in one day. Another time she discovered a hoard of choice 
double dahlia roots in a tool-house belonging to her old enemy 
the gardener, and delivered them to the cook for Jerusalem 
artichokes, who dressed them as such accordingly. No end 
to Barbara’s blunders! but her good-humour, her cheerfulness, 
her liberality, and the happy frankness with which she 
laughed at herown mistakés, carried her triumphantly through. 
Every body liked her, especially a smug little curate, who 
lodged at the very farm-house where her pigs and cattle were 
boarded, and said twenty times a day that Miss Barbara Jen- 
nings was the pleasantest woman in England. Barbara was 
never so happy in her life. ay. 

Miss Laura, on her part, continued rheumatic and poorly, 
and kept closely to her bed-chamber, the Turkish tent, with 
no other consolation than novels from the next town and the 
daily visits of the apothecary. She was shocked at Miss 
Barbara’s intimacy with the farm people, and took every oppor- 
tunity of telling her so. Barbara, never very fond of her fair 
companion’s harangues, and not the more reconciled to them 
from their being directed against her own particular favourites, 
ran.away as oftenas she could. So that the two friends had 
nearly arrived at the point of not speaking, when they met 
one afternoon by gautual appointment itt the Chinese saloon. 
Miss Barbara blushed and looked silly, and seemed trying to 
say something which she could not bring out. Miss Laura 
tried to blush rather unsuccessfully. She, however, could 
talk at all times, her powers of speech were never known to 
fail; and at the end of an oration in which she proved, as 
was pretty evident, that they had been mistaken in supposing 
the company of each all-sufficient to the other as well as in 
their plan of seclusion from the world, she invited Miss 
Barbara, after another vain attempt ata blush, to pay the last 
honours to their friendship by attending her to the hymeneal 
altar, whither she had promised to accompany Mr. Opodeldoe 
on the morning after the next. 

“T can’t,” replied Miss Barbara. 

““And why not?” resumed Miss Laura. 
Op ee : 

“Now, don’t be angry!” interrupted our friend Bab. “1 
can’t be your bridemaid the day after to-morrow, because I 
am going to be married to-morrow myself.” 

And so they left Rosedale, and Ishall leave them. ~ 


“Surely Mr. 


For the Mirror. 


IS THERE NOT GLORY IN THE SPELL, 


BY EVERARD. 


Is there not glory in the spell Ofthis resplendant hour, 
‘That wakes of joy the fountain-well, and-fills us with its power? | 
_A dream-like influence it wears, that will not soon depart ; 

1po e bounding heart > 
And oft, in days to come, when care may cloud the sunny brow, 
ome scene will rise on memory’s eye that kindles pleasure now ; 
Till, like a flood of sunshine poured upon the heart and brain, 
We shall drink of recollection’s wave, and live these hours again. 


For who will lose the tranquil thoughts that on this quiet eve 
Upon the tablet of the soul their graven glory leave? (sky— 
The glow of moonlight fields and woods—the pomp that fills the 
The flush of beauty’s ripening cheek—the gladness of her eye ? 
Oh, like atalisman which cheers a pilgrim on his way, ' 
Hach scene in after hours will glow in memory’s living ray; 
For, as the sky is warm and bright when the sun long hath set, 
fo visions of this peaceful haunt will bless the spirit yet ! 


With what a leaden and retarding weight 
Does expectation load the wing of time. 


Years steal 7 
Fire from the mind as vigour from the limb; 
And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles at the brim. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


JUNIUS. 

r will be recollected that some months since we stated our 
impression that Horne Tooke was the author of the series of; 
letters, published under this fictitious title, and which acquired 
so powerful an influence over the politics of the times in which 
they were first published, and which still continue to excite the 
most lively curiosity and interest. This conviction was derived 
from facts developed by two American writers, in whose state- 
ments we believed the most explicit reliance could be affixed, 
viz., Dr. J. A.Graham and Col. J. Fellows, of the latter of whose 
works we gave a full analysis and review. Weareextremely 
sratified to find the opinions and conclusions to which we 
were then led, and for entertaining which we have received 
no small share of reproach from one of our contemporaries, so 
amply corroborated and ably enforced by no less high an 
authority than that of the editor of the London New Monthly 
Magazine. We copy the article entire, as one likely to re- 
ward the attention of all readers curious in matters of literary 
history—Ed. N. Y. Mir. 


THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF JUNIUS. 


The real object of this publication (it comes from New- 
York !) is to establish the right of Horne Tooke to the author- 
ship of Junius’s Letters. After the many pretensions that 
have been made to this discovery, it required some. nerve to 
start another—resting, as it does, wholly pon constructive 
evidence. Ifthe new claimant prove the true one, it will add 
another confirmation of the common remark, that what is 
most obvious is least observed. No man was, notoriously, 
more mixed up with the active ‘agents of the tinies, and no 
man’s conduct and sentiments more truly symphonize with 
those of Junius. ‘Too much reliance has been placed upon 
Junius’s good faith—to which Woodfall’s edition of his Let- 
ters proves he was but little entitled—or he would, probably, 
have been discovered long ago. 


The editor, or discoverer, we are almost tempted to call him, 
traces Horne’s history, in Stephens’ Life, and shows, fact by 
fact, how intimately, or rather how identically, circumstances 
in the life of Horne correspond with the occasions of Junius’s 
Letters— how naturally particular incidents in Horne’sycon- 
duct produced the explosions of Junius’s Letters. The first 
setters known to be, from the hand of Junius appeaved in 
April and May, 1767, under the signature of Poplicola; and 
these are all but brought home to Horne. Wilkes was in 
exile at Paris, and Horne was just returned thither from a 
distant tour with a pupil. The contents show the writer must 
have been some time absent from England—they refer to 
matters become stale—nay, one of them replies to a letter 
published in Woodfall’s Advertiser some months before. They 
express the resentments of Wilkes, and are precisely what 


might have naturally been excited by the communications of 


Wilkes to Horne. Soon after Horne’s return to Brentford, in 
August of the same year, appeared another letter of Junius’, 
with the signature of ‘ Faithful Monitor,” relative mainly to 
the Townsends, in which he says, ‘“‘I have served under the 
one, and have been forty times promised to be served by t 
other.’ Now Horne certainly, and with great zea], suppor 
Charles Townsend, while a member of Grenville’s Minig 
and was promised a court chaplaincy by the brother. I 
following year, Horne’s activity was conspicuous on s¢ 
public occasions, particularly in bringing to justice th, 
derers of Allen, killed by the military in a riot in St. G 
Fields—again, in prosecuting M‘Quirk for murdering 
at the election at Brentford—and again, in the cas 
Kennedys, for the murder of Bigby. On all these o 
which excited considerable sensation at the time, J 
der different signatures, addressed letters to the “E 
vertiser,” written, all of them, in the very self-s¢ 
which animated Horne. 


Horne’s quarrel, about the same time, with Oy 
but decisive. Horne and Onslow had sparred 
meeting of the Surry freeholders, and very short! 
published a letter, with the signature of “ Surry 
charging Onslow with an act of ministerial 
which Onslow replied, and announced his inte 
cuting the printer. In consequence of this 
writes a note to Woodfall, inquiring ‘if 
keep his word about prosecuting—yes or no 
cient.” The next step is Horne’s empowerin 
give up his name, and enclosing a second lettey 
the character of ‘Surry Freeholder.” This 
a note from Junius, on which he writes, ‘‘ I kno 
perfectly, He is a silly fellow—depend upon 


nothing but shame by contending with Mz. Horne, As to 


For the Mirror. 


Junius, I must wait for fresh matter, as this is a character to 
be kept up with credit.” The circumstances all but identify |} 
Junius and the Surry Freeholder. It is worthy of remark, 
too, that the whole of the correspondence between Horne and 
Onslow is published in the edition of Junius’s Letters, direct- 
ed by himself, and arranged studiously, so as to include all 
his political writings. 

Resulting from Onslow’s prosecution was Junius’s well- 
known letter to Lord Mansfield. Onslow got a verdict against 
Horne for four hundred pounds. On the eighth of Novem- 
ber, 1779, a rule was obtained to show cause why this verdict} 
should not be set aside, much against the good-will of Lord 
Mansfield ; and the twenty-sixth of the same month was ap- 
pointed for the argument before the twelve judges. ‘ What}! 
was Horne to do? Boldly attack the chief justice—denounce 
him asa tyrant, unjust and partial in the exercise of his offi- 
cial duties; render him odions to the people, represent Him]! 
in such a manner that his brother judges, for the preservation | They lead me to the mirror stream, 
of their own characters, will refuse to support him.” Accord- Where snow-white pebbles shine— 
ingly, on the twelfth, four days after the application for a And tell me fancy’s fondest dream 
new trial, comes a philippic from Junius against Mansfield Ne’er showed a form like min 
to the printer, with a private note, in which he says, ‘we They say, this kind and nobly 
have got the rascal down, let us strangle him if it be possible.” F Tis for this fice of mnt 
The letter probably had its effect—the decision of the court ee 

And eyes that by 
was reversed, A fresh perusal of the letter will show clearly The a ne 
th ° : : 3 y wish to 
the personal motives of the writer; and the private notes, Their sp! 
with other letters by Junius on the same subject, under other 
signatures, will go far to identity Horne and Junius. 

Beckford’s celebrated remonstrance and reply to the king, | 
both known to be written by Horne, and Junius’s letters on 
the-same matters, under his own signaturej/and that of “ Mo- 
destus,” will furnish still farther marks of identity. 

But nothing, perhaps, is more conclusive than Junius’s 
letter to the duke of Bedford. On the fourth of Septem, 
1769, Horne, with many others, was proposed to be 3 
freeman of the borough of Bedford, and the duke, 
cumstances of some indignity, interposed his veto a, 
Horne only, remaining perfectiy silent in regary 
Eleven days after this insult, Junius annoy 
a private note, a letter to the duke for t 
letter shows there was no political 
dictive attack—it arose wholly 
to Horne by the duke. 
* You have nice fy 
resentments” —a 
Horne. 


THE PEASANT MAID. 
BY ISIDORA. 


Tuey tell me of a distant land, 
Where skies are‘bright and fair, 

And of a kind and gentle hand 
To guide my footsteps there. 

They speak of gardens, blooming fair, 
A rich and stately dome, 

With marble halls and fountains rare— 
They say it is their home. 


They promise robes of beauteous dye, 
Rich jewels for my hair ; 

They tell of sights to please the eye, 
Sweet sounds to charm the ear. 


They tell me, slaves, upon my will 
In humble guise shall"wait ; 

They speak of honours greater still— 
A high and happy fate. 
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\declivity of a hill, and surrounded by tastefully arranged | 
patches of grass and cultivated ground, and embowered by 
These were probably the seats| 


LUTTERS FROM RUSSIA. 


Toa gentleman of this city. 


|) 


|the towering beech and fir. 
of some lord of the manor, who perhaps could trace his pedi- 
| gree back to the time of their leading forth and settlement by 
the immortal Odin. But the pride of lineage and the blaze || 
of heraldry concern not me, and as we half lowered our fore jj 
and main-top-gallant sails, as a salute to Cronberg castle, and 
let go our anchor in the roadstead on the thirty-sixth of our} 
passage out, I shall bid you adieu, leaving Elsineur, Hamlet, | 


Sc next ga | 


No. I. 
St. Petersburg, 1830. 
Dear s1r—I shall pass over the better half of my voyage, 
so far as it regards the time, for, with the exception of cutting 
through fields of guif-weed in the stream passing ; islands ot 
ice off the banks of Newfoundland, starting up like whit 


m und-dnes till my 


clouds in the distant horizon, and assuming the most fantastic 
shapes as you approach them, of churches, castles, and peo- || 
pled towns; a shoal of porpoises now and then coming down 
upon the ship, leaping from the water, with floc 
careering over their heads ; the swift dart of t | 
lowing of the whale, or the occasional speaking or exchang- | 

1 


ks of gulls 


he shark, and the 


| 
ord of the last moments of 
nent divine, drawn up by his kind and attentive 


Tue following very afiecting rec 


this truly emi 
}} 


ionals with some solitary wanderer like ourselves over 
Far as 
its blue 


host, has already been published inseveral papers. Its appear- 


all is one lengthened ocean waste. 


ach wave succeeds wave, heaving cc : : ; S : 

: : oe || that the intense interest universally felt in the subject will ren- || 

y, and lashing and foaming with its own || : ih. . plana eee | 

apes 5 5 || der its preservation invaluable to all readers.— Ed. N. Y. Mir. || 

hours of sun, and a short calm, and then| | 
torrents of hai! | 


THE LAST ILLNESS AND DEATH 
OF TH 


|| RIGHT REVEREND JOHN HENRY HOBART, D. D. 
0» of the £ 


rolestant Episcopal Church in this State 


rht reverend prelate and pious servant of God, ex- j 
ired at the parsonage house of St. Peter’s church in the vil-| 


friend, the writer of this | 
morning, September 12, || 
L830, being, it is believed, about fifty-six years of age. 
The following article is not destined to draw the character | 
f this distinguished ornament and defender of the christian | 
e; in it there will be no attempt made to delineate the 
s of that noble and energetic mind, nor will it be em- 
ordinary obituary refi } 
ster is under the impression that the public, especi- || 
» of it which is attached to the episcopal church, 
to have before them the particulars of the 
ssively known, and ardently beloved in 
gsure of no common emotions, he 
ec first moments he has, after| 
be body of the friend of| 


ections. 


members of the | 
al friends of the | 


| 


hic 
| bishop. 


| from this place. 


himself, and proposed to: remain till the operation was over 


| This he did. 


It may be interesting to some to be informed of a coinci- 
dence which will be here stated. On the ninth of September, 
1826, the writer having been but a few weeks a resident of 
this place, Bishop Hobart held confirmation in the church here. 
Towards evening of that day he was taken suddenly ill while 
alone in his room, ‘A young man who has attended him in 
his last illness, being in an adjoining apartment, heard him 
fall; the writer was alarmed and ran to his assistance, and 
found him lying on his face, faint and somewhat convulsed. 


| Orders were instantly given to call a physician, and Dr. Mor 
| gan, then an entire stranger to all concerned, was providen- 


tially found in the street, and in a few minutes was with the 
By a timely prescription and careful attention, the 
threatened illness passed over, and the next day found our 
prelate consecrating a church at Moravia, nearly twenty miles 
Whenever the bishop has subsequently made 
any stay im this village, the doctor has called uponhim. The 
bishop was from the first very much pleased with this gentle- 
man, and, as will be seen, grew fond of him, and placed the 
utmost confidence in him to the last. We now return to the 
narrative. 

The medicine given as above stated took a happy effect, 
and the prospect was, that after a few hours of repose, and 
some further medicine, the bishop would be relieved. He rest- 


i = : a 3 " . 
ed well for the greater part of the night of Friday, the third ; 


and, though during most of the following day, Saturday, the 
fourth, he suffered considerably, he found himself much better 
and more comfortable on Sunday, the fifth, and it was sup- 


posed that he would be soon wholly relieved. It was evident, 


| however, that under the most favourable circumstances, he 


could not in safety attend to his appointments for the tywo 
following weeks. During the middle of the day, a letter dic- 


| tated, by himself, was addressed to his son, Dr. William H. 
| Hobart, in the city of New-York, expressing the opinion of 


the bishop himself that he was convalescent; but as he con- 
cluded that he should not have sufficient strength to perform 
the duties of his visitation appointments, it would be advisa- 
ble for him to return home as soon as he should be able to 
travel, and he wished his son to come on for the purpose of 
attending him on the way. 

On Monday, the sixth, the editor of the Gospel Messenger 
suggested to the bishop the propriety of issuing in the form 
of an extra, the notice which has been seen generally by the 
readers of newspapers. In that extra, which was read to the 
bishop, he requested the alteration of the original expression 
of the writer, and substituted for it, “his disease is now 
yielding to judicious treatment.” On Tuesday, the seventh, 
the symptoms were more unfavourable, but there was nothing 
by any means alarming either to the physician or himself. 
During Wednesday, the eighth, the bishop’s disorder assumed 
a severer character, but he was evidently much more comfort- 


||able through a large portion of Thursday, the ninth, but on 
|| Friday, the tenth, and towards the evening of that day, it 
|assumed a fatal aspect. 


About nine the bishop's son/ arrived. 
His introduction into the room of his venerated father pro 
duced emotions better imagined than described, and which 
‘ill not be soon forgotten by those present. The bishop was 
full possession of his powers of mind and voice. The in- 
ries he made after his family, the pious counsels he ad- 
sed to his child, the fervour of his religious feelings, the 
sr of his affectionate language produced for a time a most 
g and overwhelming effect. Painfully interesting as 
tterview was, it was truly gratifying to those who had 
to surrounded the bishop’s bed, that Dr. Hobart could 
pm his father’s mouth not only his last admonitions and 
rite entreaties to make the Saviour of his sou! the su- 
bject of his love, but that he might have from it an 
that the father had the fullest confidence in what 
tians had done for him. This sentiment was very 
expressed during the whole of his sickness. Though 
advantage of the counsel of several of the most 
ed and able medical gentlemen from other villages, 
he was very much gratified by their visits, and 
their untiring attention, henever failed to assure 
1d his attending physician that he had the most 
nce in the latter. To him he often addressed 
eful, pious and tender remarks. Again and 
“say, “My dear doctor, give me your hand, it 
ou have been very kind and faithful to me, you 
bst judicious in your treatment of me, you will 
reward, for whether I live or die you have done 
xod will bless you, my Saviour will bless you.” 
ttendants he was continually addressing the most 
wledgments, imploring upon them the richest 


- 
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blessings. On receiving the slightest refreshment or relief, 
his first expression was, ‘‘ God be praised,” and then he would 
tenderly and repeatedly thank the immediate agent. ‘Time 
will not permit any thing like a narrative of his conversations 
and remarks to those in his room. Throughout his sickness 
none were admitted who were not necessary to his cornfort. 

Though Bishop Hobart did not consider himself alarmingly 
ill, till the latter part of his sickness, still he frequently ob- 
served, even in the earlier part of it, that it was the third 
attack of the kind, and one such, he had no doubt, “ would 
some day be his end.’ “Perhaps,” said he, “this may be 
that one—if so, God’s will be done—O pray for me that I may 
not only say this, but feel it, feel it as a sinner ; for bear me 
witness, I have no merit of my own—asa guilty sinner would 
I go to my Saviour, casting all my reliance on him—the 
atonement of his blood.. He is my only dependence—my Re- 
deemer, my Sanctifier, my God, my Judge.” Such was the 
tenor of much of his conversation; and it is most earnestly 
wished that the writer had the ability as well as time to record 
inthe glowing language of the departed prelate, the evidence 
he gave of deep humility, of living faith, of animating hope, 
of the joys of heaven. 

On Sunday, the fifth, he requested the writer to perform 
in his room the office of visitation of the sick, in which, with 
his prayer book lying on his bed before him, he joined with 
that delightful fervour for which his manner has been so often 
admired. Frequently, through the day and the night, he 
would request either the writer or the reverend brother who 
was with him all the time from Tuesday P. M. till he died, to 
use some short prayer. This practice was continued till he 
became too much exhausted to be benefited by it. He often 
asked for some portions of Bishop Andrew’s litany to be read. 
In his own repetition of them there was a thrilling effect 
upon those present. 

On Saturday morning the indications were so wholly dis- 
couraging, that his physicians advised that he should be in- 
formed that they considered him in a very dangerous situa- 
tion. Though the bishop had evidently regarded his case as 
very doubtful, he might not be aware that his time was so near 
out as it proved to have been. 

The painful office of making the communication fell upon 
the writer, and it was suggested that if he had any thing to 
do or say, there should be no delay. An allusion was made to 
his wishes as to the Lord’s Supper. “ Oh yes,” said he, “the 
sacrament—the sacrament, that is the last thing, that is all, 
let me have it.’’, There was a firmness and composure in his 
manner as he uttered the words, ‘‘ God’s will be done,” which 
moved every heart, and confirmed all present in the conviction 
that the pious affection of this venerated and beloved bishop 
could not be shaken by the approaches of death. 

The sacrament was soon administered by the writer, and 
Jong will that solemn scene be remembered by all who beheld 
the transaction, as one of the most tender and moving char- 
acter. When the person officiating came in the confession 
to the words “ by thought, word, and deed,” the bishop stopped 
him and said, “you know the church expects us to pause 
over those words—pause now, repeating one of the words at 
a time, till I request you te goon.” This was done—and the 
pauses in each case were so long that a fear passed over our 
minds that he had lost his recollection or fallen asleep. This, 
however, proved not to be so, he repeated each word, and 
after the third pause, added, “ proceed, I will interrupt you no 
more.” At the proper place he requested to hear read the 
ninety-third hymn; as soon as the reading was ended he sung 
Clearly the second and third verses. 

From this time, which was about nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, there was no very important change. During the night 


he said very little, and for about four hours before he expired | 


‘was nearly, if not quite insensible to what was passing around. l 
| tures she had changed, and asked them if they were very 


He sunk into the arms of death without a struggle, and 
face soon assumed that engaging expression which has i in 
so often delighted those who loved him. 


sa 
The most expeditious preparations were made for his re- 


moval to the city for interment. A respectable body of the 
inhabitants of the village assembled at the parsonage house, 
where after a few remarks by the writer, he performed that 
service in the Clergyman’s Companion, prepared by the Bishop 
himself for similar occasions. The body being placed in a 
hearse, (Sunday, three o’clock P.M.) a procession was form- 
ed; the writer and some members of his family, with the 
wardens and vestrymen of St. Peter’s church, with some other 
members of the congregation followed the corpse in carriages, 
(Dr. Hobart having previously taken his departure.) The 
ep of St. Peter's church was tolled till the procession reach- 


of the village, when the people on foot and some 


ned, and several carriages proceeded with the 


body to Weedeport, cighe miles, where a eal boat ¥ was in 
readiness—and it was committed to the care of the Rev. F. 
H. Cumming, who it should be stated had been the constant 
attendant of the bishop, night and day, from Tuesday P. M. 
| The qualifications of this gentleman for a nurse, and his un- 
tiring assiduity made him a most important aid to the writer 
and his family during those trying days. He was so accept- 
able to the bishop, that he was unwilling to have him a mo- 
ment from his room, except now and then he would command 
him to go and get some rest. 

The foregoing has been written to meet the supposed ex- 
pectation of the distant public, and the bishop’s more imme- 
diate friends, that the writer would make them acquainted 
with the most prominent facts and incidents in the last days 
of that eminent man, whose death fills the church with 
mourning. Joun C. Rupp. 


A FABLE. 


Once there was a fairy that had more benevolent and en- 
jlarged views than most of her species. She said her people 
had done very wrong in confining all their gifts to mankind, 
who had long since ceased to be worthy of their glass. slip- 
| pers, magic rings, wonderful mirrors, and pretty little luck- 
pence ; her heart burned to be of service to the brute crea- 
tion. So she stepped up toa cow, which was grazing by the 
way side. ‘Cow,’ said she, “what do you wish for most in 
the whole world? If you will tell me, you shall have it ?” 

The fairy was not much bigger than a grasshopper, and 
the old cow thought it was very presumptuous in her to pre- 
tend to have so much power. 

“ However, there is no telling,” thought the cow, “for those 
little musquitoes that do me so much mischief are a great deal 
smaller than she is.” 

Then the cow said, “If I might have my wish, I would be 
a bird. I do not like to be tied up in the barn every night, 
and never to be allowed to go but into one pasture. The birds 
have no troubles; they are free and happy. They can fly 
away from danger, and in winter they can warm themselves 
by the sun. Then they are at liberty to go all round the world, 
and gather information from every country. Iam weary of 
this life of servitude and sameness.” 

When the fairy heard these words she touched her with a 
little wand, and the cow changed to a bird, and flew merrily 
away. Soon after the fairy met a robin, fad she said, ‘ Pretty 
robin, what should aay in the youd? 

“J should like to ne bird ; “I think it is 
very degrading to be such a Tittle ie of a creature as Tam; I 
always look on every thing large with envy. Besides, I should 
like to live away down under the water, because I should be 
so safe there; hawks could not find me, or the guns of cruel 
men reach me.” 

The fairy thought he was a foolish bird, but she did as he 
wished her; and he plunged into the water with a mighty 
noise. As the fairy stood by the sea-shore she saw another 
great whale afar off, and she jumped into an argonaut shell, 
and went to the whale, to ask him if he were happy. 

“No, I am not,” replied the whale; “but I am sure I 
should be if I had been made a horse, instead of being a 
jjwhale. Those beautiful creatures do not have to wait upon 
themselves ; they are fed and tended, and their coats brushed 
to shine like the sun. No harpooners pursue them ; no sword- 
fish and a thresher unite to torment them; they live in plen- 
ty, and die in peaceful old age.” 

“Tt is very strange,” said the fairy, “that every one should 
be unhappy where God has placed them; how true it is that 
each one knows his own sorrows better than another.” 

She granted the whale his wish, and flew away, well con- 
tented that she had that day done three benevolent actions. 

The next year the kind-hearted fairy sought out the crea- 


lappy ? 

« Oh, I was very silly,” said the cow, “when I changed 
the petty troubles I had known and tried, for greater ones I 
had never heard of. I wasa fool to think there was more 
freedom in the air than on the earth. I have lived in per- 
petual terror of the hawks and the guns. Oh, I wish I were 
a cow again,” 

The fairy changed her to a cow, and the grass tasted 
sweeter to her than it ever did. Upon inquiry it was found 
that the others were as unhappy as she had been. The whale, 
wounded by sword-fish, and pursued by harpoons, was dying 
to breathe the sweet air of heaven once more, and to build its 
nest among the green summer boughs; while the horse, 
whipped and goaded during the day, and tied up through the 
night, longed for the freedom of the waves again. 

And thus it is with mortals. LEvery one wishes to be what 


he is not. The poor man thinks that poverty is peculiar for 
its trials and temptations; that if he were rich, in the midst 
of his possessions, he would never more be troubled with care: 
but notwithstanding, he is often weary of a world that has no 
new excitement to offer; fretted by ten thousand pretended 
claims on his generosity, embittered by ingratitude, and sicken- 
ed with the heartless flattery of contending heirs. The unedu- 
cated man envies the idol of literary fame; every thing seems 
bright and golden in his path, and he does not know how 
often the darling of popular favour mourns for the peaceful 
spirit of the unambitious, and the untroubled faith of the ig- 
norant ; how often he despises the friendship, which he sees 
is but a selfish desire for temporary importance ; and how, in 
very heart-sickness, he shrinks from the publicity which the 
world will heap upon him, and the Tancorous animosity it is 
sure to bring in its train. Content is the i 
the amount of all philoso 
an equal share of happiness 
is because we have a more ¢ 
troubles than of any others. We t 
exchange places with the wealthy and the 
should have philosophy enough to avoid tHei: 
languor ; but we deceive ourselves. Mortals cannot escap 
mingled destiny. For wise purposes there i 
terness at the fountain ; it mixes with all the waters 0 I 
and whether we drink from an earthen or golden cup, 
cannot escape our portion. 


DUKE OF ORLEANS AT PHILADELPHIA, 


The duke of Orleans, now king of France, spent sevoral 
months in Philadelphia in the year 1796. His whole conduct 
here was devoid of pride or discontent. The times seemed 
to indicate a total loss of rank and fortune, yet he was cheer- 
ful and resigned ; nothing, indeed, could be more unpresum- 
ing and gentlemanly than his demeanour here. My inter- 
course with him was frequent. 


He came to Philadelphia _ 


ms 


from Hamburg in the ship America, commanded by Captain — 


Ewing. On landing, he was invited by David Coningham, 
now alive, to lodge at his house in Front-street, [bere he 
was visited by many gentlemen of the city, and entertained 
very hospitably for several weeks. Mr. Coningham, as one 
of the house of Coningham and Nesbitt, was consignee and 
owner of the ship. 

Not long after his arrival in Philadelphia he was joined by 
his two brothers, the dukes de Monpensier and Beaujoleis. 


These young princes had been confined by the authorities of a 


France, in the chateau d’If, situate on an island in the Medi- 


terranean, opposite to Marseilles, and obtained their liberty on 
condition of going to America. For want of a better convey- 
ance, they took their passage in a brig that had on board up- 
wards of a hundred of our countrymen, just released from 
slavery at Algie They bore their exile with becoming for- 
titude, appearing like their elder brother, submissive and 
cheerful. Isaw them often in society. On one occasion, 
meeting the three brothers in the street, Mr. D’Orleans (for so 
the elder brother was always called) told me that he had just 
heard that his good friend Captain Ewing, of the ship America, 
was at the wharf, on his return from Hentace and that he 
wished to take him by the hand, and introduce his brothers to 
him. I accompanied them to Ross’s wharf, where the America 
had that moment hauled in. Captain Ewing came on shore, 
and was received by Mr. D’Orleans with the warmest cor- 
diality, and presented to the brothers. This evidence of kind 
feeling on the part of the princes, and total absence of all 
pride or notion of superiority, showed that in them exalted 
birth and royal education were no obstacles to the adoption 
of our own plain republican manners. 

Shortly afted they travelled all three on horseback to Pitts- 
burg. I saw them pass _Market-street, equipped as 
western traders then usc yide—having a blanket over 
the saddle, and their saddle-bags on each side. When the 
returned, Mr. D’Orleans hired a very humble apartment in 
Fourth, near Prune-street, where I visited him. He did me 
the favour to trace the route he had just taken, on a map that 
hung in his room, and told me that they managed very well 
along the road; taking care of themselves at the taverns, and 
leaving their horses to be groomed by the only servant they 
had with them. “We could have done very well,” said he, 
‘without any servant, had we not been anxious about our 
horses.” 

These distinguished exiles afterwards descended the Mis- 
sissippi, and went to the Havana, and from thence to Cadiz ; 

and subsequently having made their peace with the brothers 
of Louis the sixteenth, the present king Philip married a prin- 
cexs of the reigning Bourbons of Naples: . we 


ao 
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We had in Philadelphia’ at the time they were here Talley- 
yand, the duke de Liancourt, Volney, De Noailles, Talon, and 
‘many others; most of whom returned to France, and played 


‘a part in the past republican scenes of the revolutionary 


drama. 
It is worthy of remark, that the king of England and the 
king of France have both been in Philadelphia. National Gaz. 


LAFAYETTE. 

The following is an extract of a letter from Paris, dated 
August tenth, to the editor of the Boston Sentinel. 

“ General Lafayette can now be ranked with Washington 
without exaggeration. His late conduct has capped the 
climax of his glory. Few people at present realize the degree 
to which heis entitled to our admiration. When, onthe first 
days of the contest, I was told that he had come to Paris from 
La Grange to accept the dangerous post of leader of the armed 
people, I could hardly credit the news. Who could then have 
divined the issue? And had it not proved successful, think 
of the terrible consequence to the old veteran. To escape 
to America with his life, was the utmost he could have hoped 
in such an event.” But he not only accepted the command, 
but did not fear to appear on horseback in military dress in 
‘various parts of Paris in the prosecution of his arduous under- 
taking. But his fearless devotion to the cause of liberty con- 
stitutes the smallest part of his claim to our admiration. It 
is his magnanimity, his wonderful disinterestedness, and the 
purity of his patriotism that rank him with Washington. It 
must be recollected that he is an avowed republican, that he 
has always desired a republic for France. And yet the new 
king, Philip 1., is indebted to him personally for his crown. 


’ Yes! I am confident of this extraordinary fact. It is not 


generally known that a republic would certainly have been 
established, of which Lafayette might have been at the head, 
had it not been for his noble and disinterested preference of 
his country to himself. But he refiected that a republic, at 


_ this crisis, would be at the risk of foreign or civil war, or both. 


He was not afraid of either. He knew that he and the people 


could maintain a republic against both foreign and domestic 


foes. But he knew also that the duke of Orleans would make 
a “republican” king, and at the same time not endanger the 
public tranquillity. The magnanimous Lafayette, then, did 
not hesitate to give the duke his support, without which he 
never could have reigned. This I gather not from news- 


papers, but from the state of the public mind, expressed in} 


innumerable ways, and particularly when the people came so 


near stopping the deliberations of the chamber of deputies 


the other day, and when no body could calm them but La- 


fayette. People now cryabout the streets medals of “ Lafayette, 
Pere des Francais.” a 


FRENCH MEDALS. s 
We have been favoured by an esteem fiend with two 
French medals, struck in commemoration of the late revolu- 


tion in Paris. One is of gold, the other of‘silver. They bear] 


the same inscription and devices. On the one side the tri- 
coloured flag waves from a staff which is fixed in and sup- 
ported by the temporary barricades which were hastily thrown 
up in the great conflict. The fleur de Tis also rears its head 
from the same foundation, and the whole is surmounted by 
the words “Aux intrepides citoyens de Paris.” [‘To the 
intrepid citizens of Paris.”] In a line beneath the piles of 
granite blocks, trunks of trees, &c., is the word “ barricades,” 
and around the lower edge of the medal the words “ Des 27, 
28, 29, Juillet, 1830.” On the banners are inscribed 1789— 
1830. On the reverse, Lafayette, veteran de la liberté, 1789 
1830. \ 


Baltimore Gazette. 


ANECDOTE OF CHARLES X, 


The ex-king oi France, when a child, was one day playing 
in an apartment of the palace while a peasant from Auvergne 
was busily employed in scrubbing the floor. The latter en- 
couraged by the gaiety'and playfulness of the young count, 
entered familiarly into conversation with him, and, to amuse, 
him, told him a number of diverting stories and anecdotes of 
his province. The prince with all the ingenuousness of child- 
hood, expressed his commiseration for the narrator’s evident 
poverty, and for the labour which he was obliged to undergo 
in order to obtain a scanty livelihood. “Ay? said the man; 
“my poor wife and five children often go supperless to bed.” 
“Well then,” replied the prince, with tears in his eyes, “ you 
must let me manage for you. My governor every month gives 
me some pocket money, for which, after all, I have no occa- 
sion, since I want for nothing. You shall take this money 
and give it to your wife and children ; but be sure not to 


mention a word of the matter to a living soul, or you will be 
finely scolded.’ On leaving the apartment, the honest de- 


the conversation that had taken place. The latter after prais- 
ing the servant highly for his scrupulous integrity, desired 
him to accept the money, and to keep the affair a profound 
secret; adding, that he should have no cause to repent of his 
discretion. At the end of the month the young Count d’Ar- 
tois received his allowance as usual, and watching the moment 
when he was unobserved, hastily slipped the whole sum into 
the hands of his protégé. On the same evening a child’s 
lottery was proposed, for the amusement of the young princes, 
by the governor, who had purposely distributed among the 
prizes such objects as were most likely to tempt a boy of the 
count’s age. Each of his brothers eagerly hazarded his little 
store, but the Count d’Artois kept aloof from his favourite 
amusement, The governor, feigning astonishment, at last 
demanded the reason of this unusual prudence ?—still no 
answer from the count. One of the princes, his brothers, 
next testified his surprise, and at length pressed the young 
count so hard that in a moment of childish impatience he 
exclaimed, “This may be very well for you; but what woulu 
you do if, like me, you had a wife and fivechildren to support ?” 


EXCERPTS. 

In the struggle of contending interests, though peace is 
sometimes lost, intellectuai energy is roused; and while the 
strife of emulation, and the restlessness of ambition disturb 
the quiet of society, they produce in their collision the genius 
that adorns it. t ; 


WITH A TRIFLING PRESENT. 
Not want of heart, but want of art 
Hath made my gift so small ; 
Then, loving heart, take hearty love 
To make amends for all ; 
Take gift with heart, and heart with gift, 
Let will supply my want ; 
For willing heart, not hearty will, 
Nor is, nor shall be scant. 


Such favours, so conferred, though unsought, 
Deserve acknowledgment from noble minds. 
Such thanks, as one hating to be obliged— 
Yet hating more ingratitude, can pay, 

T offer, 


‘FAREWELL. 
Oh Anna! do nvt say “ farewell,” 
Though we be doom’d to sever ; 
Tis like the sullen passing bell, 
Of pleasure gone for ever. 
Ah! find a gentler language then, 
The mournful truth to tell, 
Say ‘parted friends may meet again,’ 
But do not say farewell. 
Oh! do not say farewell. 
It tells of pleasure past away— 
It tells of future sorrow ; 

That summer smiled on yesterday, 
And winter comes to-morrow. 
Around the heart it seems to throw 

A melancholy spell 
Of mingled memory and woe ; 
Oh! do not say farewell. 
Oh! do not say farewell, 


Ee ignorance thy choice where knowledge leads to woe. 


CHARLES THE TENTH'S JOURNEY. 

The following are additional particulars to the already 
known description of Charles the tenth’s journey : 

The cortége was closed by seventeen carriages filled with 
the baggage of the royal family. There were several of them 
laden with gold. 

The most singular and most curious part of the cortege 


their distress, followed those who preceded them barefoote 


ground, moving mechanically, without taking the least notice 
of what passed around them, totally absorbed in the contem- 
plation of their misfortunes. Notwithstanding the coarse 
clothing that covered them, and the workmen’s dresses they 
had put on, there was no difficulty torecognise them. These 
were a few Jesuits who had figured at the court of Charles the 
tenth, and whoundoubtedly could find no other asylum than 
that of his mournful cortege. 

An immense crowd of peasants and bourgeois ran to the 
roads on his passage. Curiosity was depicted on all counte- 
nances, and pity on some, For the remainder not a single 
word escaped; neither acclamation nor reproach disturbea 


the mournful—the lugubrious silence. The cortege advanced 


pendant acquainted the governor of the young prince with | 


were some pale-faced and bilious persons, who, in token ofl) 


with their hands on their backs, and their eyes fixed on the] 


in the midst of the waves of the multitude; and the steps of 
the horses and wheels of the cannon were distinctly heard. 
All the spectators contented themselves with beholding the 
fallen court; but no one expressed either astonishment, ha- 
tred; or sympathy. Wherever the cortege passed, the natio 
flag was flying. The tri-coloured cockade decorated every 
button-hole, and the tri-coloured flag waved on every build- 
ing and window. Some of the postilions even wore this em- 
blem of our victory. . 

The dead body of a guarde du corps was found extended on 
the road near Nonan Court. He died, no doubt, from fatigue. 
Both men and_horses had been for several days deprived of 
food.and rest. + , . 

At Tilleres, a small bridge between Nonan Court and Ver- 
neuil, the cortege halted. The royal family alighted at the 
inn, and dined at a postmaster’s., Their repast consisted of 
eggs and fruit. The duchess of Angouleme scarce stopped a 
few minutes, but went immediately to the village church to 
pray. 

The room where the royal family dined faced the street-— 
the windows were open, and a crowd, eager to see the fallen 
monarch, besieged the doors of the inn to witness his departure. 

During the whole time Charles the tenth did not pronounce 
a single word; he not even addressed his grand-children, 
whom he had ordered to be placed by the side of him. 


For the Mirror, 


LA DELAISSEE. 
BY CLIO. 


Alas! wne Delaissée, without a beau, 

Vm doom’d to pass the autumn, and forego 

_ The envy of my sex, the love of his, 

And all because I said I liked blue better 
Than crimson for mon chapeau ; and a kiss 

Denied him for his very silly letter, - ast 
Written from shady Weehawk, where his wine 
Was more the cause of love than charms of mine. 


Alas, that gentlemen, when wn peu bleu, 
Should think all other people of their hue ; 
Or fancy love that’s vinous, suits as well 
As the pure spring of deep unsullied feeling, 
That quiet flows in the heart’s shaded cell, 
Its silver rippling stream of light revealing 
With timid glow, when flowing o’er the eye— 
Or o'er those dew drench’d flow’rs, the cheek’s soft dye. 
And then, alas, tothink these thoughts how vain— 
These sighs, that may not bring him back again— 
That prey upon the heart's declining bliss. 
Why suffer his congé, before a better ee 
Had made his devoir too. Ay, aught-but this, 
If he would only write another letter, 
I think I could forgive him, though he were 
Constrain’d to kiss me thrice in my despair. 


= 


But no—I see it all, with Delphic eye— 
The future and the past, the last “ good-by.” 
Now at some soirée, flatter’d by some fair— 
More favour’d, if not fairer—all his graces 
Calling forth with soft obsequious air, f : 
To choose the choicest comfits, coolest places P 
And whisper tender nothings in her ear— 
Nothings, which I would now delight to hear. 


While I am doom’d to trudge, with pa and Clo, 

The Battery’s tedious round—or bid to go, 
At ten, when out, and leave the coterie, 

When wit the iced bands of form is breaking, 
And the loud laugh and hoyden revelrie, 

Their home-bred maxims of restraint forsaking, 
Make midnignt vocal with their sweet fracas, ~ 
And stolen kisses punish with ha! ha! 


The opera, and the concert, and the balls, 

The promenades, the bright illumined halls ; 
Alas to me is lost their witchery, 

And all their sights, and sounds, and sighs, and flutter. 
And nods, and smiles, and love’s light archery; 

And thoughts and feelings ladies may not utter, 

_ But cherish—ah, too oft as buds of flow’rs;. 

__ The canker that consumes as love does ours. _ 


‘Pll rise no more at six a blush to wear, 
Nor put in cannon curls my golden hair; 
I will not smile, as all young ladies should, 
To show their pretty teeth; and my Dunstable 
I will resign for slouchy green silk hood; 
And eat of every thing upon the table; 
I'll take to reading mathematics, too, 
And look as vile as Lady Montague. 


Pll wash my pretty hands in Carter’s soap, 
And for a ribbon wear an abbess’ rope; 
Do any thing but please the gentlemen ; 
And if at length I do consent to marry, 
"Twill only be to vex and worry them ; 
Unless, indeed, at length I should get Harry : 
And then !—But, oh, till th ek t 
ly ye 


Shall note the number of my lone ars. 


ie 


* 


ie ne vew-vorx MIRROR: A REPO 


NE ARTS AND THE DRAMA. 


, MUSIC. 
» THE Marsellois Hymn, as it is usually termed, given on the 
ty last page of the present number, written by one Rouget, early 
yn the French revolution, the music attributed to divers com- 
posers, among others to Méhul, but with no certainty, is a re- 
markable specimen of the prodigious effect which the union 
-of poetry with melody is capable of producing on the pas- 
sions. The maddening influence of this beautiful and ener- 
getic appeal in behalf of liberty, without doubt occasioned a 
more genera! recourse to the advice “ Aux armes, citoyens,’” 
than the finest orations, or the best penmanship could have 
accomplished under any circumstances. There were various 
other revolutionary compositions, generally of a very mean 
cast, among which we point out the famed “ Ca ira.” This 
song, from the terrific and blood-thirsty sentiments it contain- 
ed against “ Les Aristocrats,’ whom it doomed “a la Lan- 
terne,” without mercy or reservation, has not remained in the 
same esteem as the Marsellois Hymn. Indeed it cannot but 
recall scenes acted in the reign of terror, for which all well 
disposed Frenchmen are compelled to blush, and which go 
very far to saddle them with the opinion which Voltaire 
has given of their nature and disposition; added to this, 
the music is not of a superior grade, nor is preferable to 
Yankee Doodle, which, except for its associations, we cannot 
compliment as a national anthem. The effect produced by 
the singing of the Marsellois Hymn lost none of its pristine 
vigour, when it heralded the return from Elba of Corporal 
Violet, as the French termed Buonaparte, and the second de- 
position of the Bourbons. The power it possesses has been 
oe proved in the third rejection of that besotted and bi- 
gotted family. On the restoration of Louis the eighteenth, 
Le desiré, as he was miscalled, the Marsellois Hymn and the 
tri-colour flag gave place to ‘‘ Vive Henri quatre,” and the 
drapeauw blanc—all revolutionary airs of course being sup- 
pressed; and after the famed hundred days and the battle of 
Waterloo, when Louis re-ascended the throne, in addition to 
the suppression of all songs containing even an allusion to 
liberty, flowers of all kinds were precluded from being worn 
as nosegays, in sympathy for the misfortune which had occur- 
ted tothe Bourbons through the type of a violet. Sosuspicious 
were the authorities in France of the conduct of the people, 
and so weak in manifesting their fears. At that time, in ad- 
dition tothe beautifal old air and chorus called “ Vive Henri 
quatre,” another national anthem was adopted, bearing the 
words aschorus, “ Vive le Roi, Vive la France.” This com- 
position is decidedly very beautiful, but not comparable to the 
Marsellois Hymn, the modulation of which is superior to 
that of any similar piece of music which has fallen under our 
obseryation ; and as it has now become, with every chance of 
remaining so, the recognised national air of France, an ac- 
quaintance with it cannot but be agreeable to our musical rea- 
ders. We should observe, that several notes have been altered 


from ers to crotchets, and vice versa, to suit the English 
versio t it is so obvious, that any person acquainted even 
sligh usic, can use the same copy for both the French 


and English poetry. 
The effect produced by this inspiring air, as lately sung at 
the Park theatre in both French and English, is not easily to 
be forgotten. Richings’ majestic and portly person seemed 
to dilate beyond its usual ample proportions while giving ut- 
terance to the martial strain; and a worthy French patriot, 
who volunteered for the first time to appear on the stage, gave 
the couplets with astonishing energy. The letter R rolled 
round his mouth like distant thunder, in the word marchons ; 
and his little round person seemed inflated beyond its natural 
limits. As for the audience, they shouted and stamped and 
encored, in a most patriotic manner; and the number of per- 
sons who whistled the melody next day was alarming. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 


Tur Mixactions at this house are continued with unco 
mon splendour. Forrest is drawing crowds to witness the 
masterly and successful representations of his favourite cha- 
acters. He has not performed any new part since our last 
notice. Mrs. Austin, the first female vocalist in the country, 
has re-appeared, and in that very popular drama of our C, 
Rokeby. Her estimation in public opinion daily increases, 
and will continue to do so as long as the charms of music fail 
not to-effect their wonted influence upon the human heart. 
To these brilliant stars another is destined soon to succeed, 
which will, unless fate is peculiarly adverse, produce no ordi- 
nary impression in the dramatic world: it comes in no less 
i i ae t of Edmund Kean; and his name 

I es no comment ef ours. 
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For the Mirror. 


THE REVELLER’S FESTIVAL. 
BY GEORGE D. STRONG. 
There was mirth in the brimming bowl, 
And wit in each jovial call; 
And the merry shout rang freely out 
From the reveller’s festive hall. 


“Fill, fill the goblet high— 

: “ Drink, drink the rosy wine! 
Bright liquid gem in love’s diadem, 
“Immortal joys are thine !” 

Then they filled “to hoary time,” 
Each echoed it forth with glee ; 

“For to him belong the laugh and song, 
“ And his votaries all are we.” 


“Let’s mingle the joys of the glass _ 
“With the witching strains of the lyre ; 
“For the cup of delight but sparkles at night, 
“Its beams in the morning expire. 


** Now fill ‘to the present hour,’ 
*“A bumper, a bumper to this! 

“ The future and past to the winds we’ll cast, 
“ For here is our heaven of bliss !” 


But hark ! that awful crash ! 
Like the spheres when rent asunder ! 

While the scream and groan with death-like tone, 
Are heard through the peals of thunder! 


Alas for the reveller’s joy ! 
For the angel of death hath passed ; 

And the funeral bell with its chimes can tell 
How fearful hath been his blast ! 


Glory to him who falls 
Where' combat the free and the brave ! 
The trump of fame shall echo his name, 
And beauty strew flowers o’er his grave. 


Tears for the blooming maid, 
Who sinks ’neath the blight of decay ; 

She has fled in her prime e’er the dark clouds of time, 
Could shadow the light of her way! 


Joy for the aged sire 
Who falls like the leaf in its sere; 

He has passed to that shore where bliss evermore 
Shall reward him for faithfulness here, 


But alas for the reveller’s death, 
Oh whu shall his memory cherish ? 

The tear-drops that fall o’er the wine-bibbev’s pall 
Are in anguish for him doomed to perish! 


ORIENTAL MAXIMS. 


Arracument fo the world is the origin of all vice. 

Old men have no need of any greater malady than old age. 

The ignorant is not a man, and the learned without virtue 
is not learned. 

Whatever perfections you have, do not boast of them, for 
you will not be believed upon your word. 

However many friends you have, do not neglect yourself: 
though you have a thousand, not one of them loves you so 
much as you ought to love yourself. 

Have no intercourse with an envious person, with one who 
has no regard for you, with a fool, an ungrateful man, with 
an ignorant man, with a miser, with a liar, with a vulgar 
man, or a calumniator. » 

Life is a dream, and death is the time of waking, and man 
flits between the one and the other like a phantom. 

The only way of not being bored in good company, is to say 
witty things yourself, or sit still and listen to the witty things 
of other people. 

The crow will become white before the man who seeks for 
knowledge without application will become learned. 

The world is like an inn, in which the traveller sleeps to- 
day'and leaves to-morrow. 

_ Aman without money is like a bird without wings, or a 
without sails. . 
fo not shut your gate against those who wish to enter, and 
‘o not refuse your bread to those who wish to eat. 

Take warning from the misfortunes of others, that others 
may not take warning by your own. 

Words are for women, actions for men. 

Eat and drink with your friends, but neither sell to them 
nor buy of them. 

Though your enemy may appear no more formidable than 
an ant, consider him as an elephant. 

P. S.—The volume from which we have concocted the 
above is gray, very gray, with years and cobwebs. ‘There 
are about an hundred or two more maxims remaining, which, 
if, we live, (for we are already very aged,) we intend to do 
into English. They are most of them true, take an aged 
' gentleman’s word for it. N. ©. Galaxy. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Leiters from St. Petersburgh.—We commence this week 
the publication of a series of interesting letters, written in 
the capital of Peter the Great. They have been politely fur- 


nished us by an attentive friend. yt 
ie 


Family Library—History of Insects.—We have read ‘the 
eighth number of this most valuable series, (just published by 


\the untiring Harpers,) with unusual interest and satisfac- 


tion. Of all studies perhaps there is none more captivating 
than that of animated nature, and it is scarcely possible to 
write any thing upon this branch of knowledge that shall be 
entirely incapable of affording pleasure or advantage to the 
reader. From Pliny and Aldrovandus and Spallanzanidown 
to Buffon and Goldsmith, and the still more accurate and cu- 
rious investigations of modern naturalists, the subject has 
continued to afford matter for research ; and every succeeding 
observer has brought to light ‘new and interesting facts and 
materials for astonishment and delight to the inquiring stu- 
dent.. The present volume is peculiarly useful and agreeable, 
as it presents only such details as are amusing and instruc- 
tive, without descending to speculative inquiries or dry details. 
of experiments which, however important to the cause of 
science, are not likely to prove attractive to the reader who 
has neither time or inclination to pursue the study of natural 
history in all its ramifications. The article upon bees in par- 
ticular is rematkably interesting, comprising, as it does, almost 
all the discoveries of Huber, whose work upon these wonder- 
ful insects attracted a few years since so much attention. The - 
‘ants are also treated of largely, and much to the pleasure mn 


may succeed it in the same series, will be found invaluable for 
academies, as it certainly is worthy of a place in every library. 
The perusal of it has been to us like a green spot in the de- 
sert of dull and foolish books, through so many of which it is 
the unhappy destiny of editors to wade. 


Crabbe’s Dictionary of General Knowledge.—A new ste-_ 
reotype edition, greatly improved and enlarged, of this valua-_ 
ble manual is about being published by Mr. Sleight, of this 
city. We have examined specimens of the work, and are 
truly pleased with its typographical neatness, and with the 
beauty and spirit of the numerous engravings which illus- 
trate the most important definitions. 


_ The Barony.—This is an interesting romance, in the true 
vein of the author, who is no less popular and familiar a per-_ 


of Scott and Bulwer have somewhat dimmed the lustre of all _ 
former favourites with the public, there is still left a large 
class who’ will greedily devour the present work, and thus re- 
vive old and delightful i apressions. 


Miss Sterling.—This accomplished pianist is about treat- 
ing the musical coferics with another concert. We feel bold 
to prophesy it will attract a full, fashionable, and delighted 
audience. 

New Comedy.—One of our most popular writers, distin- 
guished alike for the brilliancy of his wit, the caustic vein of 
his humour, and the vividness of his description, is engaged 
in the production of a dramatic sketch, in which the native 
features of the American character are to be prominently dis- 
played. From the success of all the former attempts of the 
author in every department of literature which he has ap- 
proached, and from his acute powers of observation and his 
intimate knowledge of men and manners, we are disposed to 
augur very favourably of the proposed undertaking. Mr. 
Hackett who has struck out, with singular boldness, a new 
line of original characters, will undoubtedly be offered a fine 
opportunity of signalizing himself, and increasing his stock of 
well-earned reputation. 

New Tragedy.—Of all the difficult undertakings in litera- 
ture we consider the least easily surmounted to be that of com- 
posing a regular tragedy. In this country no attempt of the 
kind has yet bordered even on an approach to success. The 
field is, therefore, open, and the present times are peculiarly 
auspicious to any writer who will enter the lists. One native 
tragedian stands ready with his masterly powers to ensure 
success to even an ordinary production.. We are glad, there- 
fore, to learn that a writer in Philadelphia, who has already 
gained considerable credit, has finished a tragedy for the stage, 
in which Mr. Forrest is to fill the prominent character, We 
sincerely wish the author and actor success. 

Sketches of China.—We have read Mr. Wood’s Sketches 
of China, just published by Carey and Lea, and are much 
pleased with the work. It is embellished with several engray- 
ings from original designs. ; 


edification of the reader. We think this volume, and such as 


oes 


sonage than Miss Anna Maria Porter. Although the school _ ae 
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A Now, now, the dangerous storm is rolling, j Oh, Liberty, can man resign thee, Quoi ! des cohortes étrangéres Frangais, en guerriers magnanimes, - 
ee} Which treacherous kings confederate raise ; | Once having felt thy generous flame? Feraient la loi dans nos foyers ? Portez ou retenez vos coups ; 
ead F The dogs of war let loose are howling, Can dungeons, bolts and bars confine thee ? Quoi ! ces phalanges mercenaires Eparguez ces tristes victimes 
: And lo! our fields and cities blaze. Or whips thy noble spirit tame? Terrasseraient nos fiers guerriers ¢ A regret s’armant contre vous ;— 
And shall we basely view the ruin, Too long the world has wept, bewailing Grand Dieu! par des mains enchainées Mais ces despotes sanguinaires, 
While lawless force, with guilty stride, That Falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield ; Nos fronts sous le joug se ploieraient ! Mais les complices de Bouillé— ¥ * 
Spreads desolation far and wide, But Freedom is our sword and shield, De vils despotes deviendraient Tous ces tigres qui, sans pitié, 
With crimes and blood his hands embruing? And all their artsare unavailing. Les maitres de nos destinées ! Déchirent le sein de leur mére, 
Toarms! to arms! ye brave! &c. To arms! toarms! ye brave! &. Aux armes. etc. Aux armes, etc. * 
» SVith Inxury and pride surrounded, Que veut cette horde d’esclaves, Tremblez, tyrans; et vous, perfides, Amour sacré de la patrie, 
_ The vile insatiate despots dare, De traitres, de rois conjurés 2 L'opprobre de tous les partie ; Conduis, soutiens n 
‘Their thirst of power and gold unbounded, Pour qui ces ignobles entraves, Tremblez—vos projets parricides Liberté, Libe 
‘To mete and vend the light and air. Ces fers dés longtems préparés 7— Vont enfin receyoir leur prix.— ave 
ke beasts of burden would they load us, Francais, pour nous, ah! quel outrage! Tout est soldat pour vous combattre : 
‘Likeg would bid their slaves adore ; Quels transports il doit exciter! S'ils tombent, nos jeunes héros, es accens 
‘man, and who is more? C’est nous qu’on ose menacer La France en produit de nouveaux i expirans, 
$. ey longer lash and goad us ? De rendre a l’antique esclavage! Contre vous tous préts a se bathe. e 
toarms! ye brave! &c. ~ Aux armes, ett. Aux armes, etc. 
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A DEATH SCENE. 


Written in memory of Mrs. Eliza Beck. 
¢ 


BY MISS ELIZABETH BOGART, 


| ‘Sue died! 


We could not save her—mourners stood 


d ministered, and spoke 
‘remained, It was in vain. 
er was powerless before death. 
the words of comfort, breathed 

h in turn to each, fell on the heart 

Like drops of water on the unyielding stone, 
Producing no impression. None mistook. * 
The tokens the destroying angel sent 
Of his approach; and none deceived themselves— 
Although they ‘ove with a false kindness still 
‘Awhile to blind each other. 
w - Grief grew loud 
And louder, asthe fearful consciousness 
Came rushing o’er the mind, that earthly things 
Were passing from her ear. The voice of prayer 
Was offered up to heaven ; and that one voice 
she knew, and blessed, e’en with her parting breath. 
all around grew dim. The objects loved, 
t loved in life, became like distant things 
which she had no‘hold, The fleeting soul 
Could not be stayed, when it was called by Him 

To whom it owed its being—and she died! 
Died once to live through all eternity. 

The spark of life went out just as the sun 
Was setting in his glory; and the light : 
Lingered in softened shadows round the r 
As if it were intended for a type ‘ 

Of light beyond the grave. Her eyes were closed 
For ever on it here—and yet she looked 

As if she had but gone to sleep, to take 

Her natural rest after the toilsome day, 

acid and so tranquil was her brow— 

disturbed each featur 


1 of pain or agony— 
aped, as gently from the lips 
_ » The last breath pass’d—and the heart’s throbbings ceased 
So easily, the nearest scarce could know 
When first its pulse was still. 
It must be thus 
The christian dies! The world but little knew 
Of her, or hers. ame had not heard of her. 
She dwelt amidst the quiet scenes of life, 
envying and unenvied—but her heart 
ull of warm affections, and the earth 
n to her a pleasant place. She loved 
ed gifts—its fruits, and plants, and flowers, 
, all were blessings—sun-light, clouds, and rain, 
~ Alike were good to her well-balanced mind. 
But most she loved her husband, children, hone— 
They were heridols; and it was not meet 
That the heart’s worship should be given long 
Toaught of human mould. T'was thus decreed, 
And it is done. 
A little spot is all 
She how requires for her last resting-place. 
There the green turf may grow, and‘ flowers may bloom, 
» And sun and rain may come; but she will ne’er 
Have thought or care for them again, A stone, 
Asimple stone, will tell her humble name 
To passers by—but her best monument 
ill ever be engraven on the hearts g 
those who knew, nor yet knew half her wor 
ill she was gone. ; 
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ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


“His was the way to rise, and he was blest.” 
Joun *****, the son of a respectable butcher, in West- 
inster, London, was, at the age of ten years, employed to 
serve his father’s customers with beef, &c. at their houses. 
Among the most noble and liberal of his patrons, was the lady 
of Lord Dartmouth, who soon became so much pleased with 
the punctuality and fi 


lity of the butcher’s boy, that she often 
im with such cakes and other dainties 
0 his age and condition. 


|| the credit of being the most learned of its members—being 


noble patrons. 


, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1880. 


After having served the family daily, for about two years, 
he called one morning, as usual, mounted on his little pony, 
with a large tray of meat before him, and was informed that 
his patroness had gone out in the coach with her lord for the 
benefit of the air. At this moment, while jy the act of de- 
livering his tray of provisions to the ser e gate, his 
attention was arrested by a female voi 
windows of the palace, which exclaimed 
“Robbery ! robhery! Stopithe thief! 
| The villain has stolen my lady’s jews” 
his arm !? » * tte 

The quickeyed butcher-boy caught sight of the fugitive in 
a moment—dropped his tray—put spurs to his pony, and 
darted off with great swiftness in pursuit of ihe robber. Fear 
added wings to the felon’s speed, for with him the race was 
for life or death. Through three different streets was he 
ely followed by his intrepid pursuer on his panting pony, 
Ww. 1en he suddenly turned to the left, into a small ally, which 
led to the little gate that opened into “the bird-cage walk,” 
on the west side of St. James’s Park. As he*passed the gate 
the butcher’s boy was close at his heels; but the straitness of 
the entrance compelled the latter to dismount, which gave 
the fugitive some advantage. The pony soon sucveeded, 


however, in squeezing through the passage, when his young 
master again ste on bac ahd ese the pursuit 
with a speed that soon brought him within hearing of the 
sentinel on duty at the “corner 0} ] near the horse- 
guards, to whom John ite ‘obber! stop the 
robber! He has stolen a casket of je ii 
mouth!” &c. Thesoldier ordered the man 
only answered with a blow, which was instan 
death-wound from the bayonet,of the sentin 


partli omccontad 
atr nsyonder ! | 
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John now came up, and: 
cured the casket of jewel 


alue, and 


n one of the Hy 


¢ | Oh! the horrors of a guilty conscience } é 
is no hope! All on’this side the grave to me is darkness 


but respectful repulse, which threw the lady into a violent 


scending the great stair-case, however, Smith (for that was the _ 
felon’s name) was met by a female, who recognised the casket 
and gave the alarm, as before stated. Grief for the death 
her lover, remorse for her crime, and shame for an 
exposure of her fraility, prompted this wretched 
ylast.and irreparable act of rashness. 
lu in the following terms: “It was F v 


is death—I am the guilty one; gui 
Alas! alas! | 


black as the regions of despair! Endless misery on the other + é 
closes my prospect.” ; ’ 
In the meantime the fortunate agent of this disclosure was” 
pursuing his studies with the success before mentioned. On 
completing his course ‘at the university, where he grad 
with the most flattering honours, he became a private tutor to 
the young earl of Fm, through the recommendation of the 
whole faculty of his alma mater. At the palace of the ere 
nobleman he continued for two years, devoting a i tn ; 
and attention to the intellectual advancement of his noble 
pupil, who not only made great improvement under bh 
cious instructions, but gradually conceived the mos 
friendship for his excellent tutor, who, in return, lov 
/pupil as a father loves a son. : 
But this course of instruction was fated to be interrupted 
by an incident as singular as unexpected. The young ear 5 
widowed mother unfortunately conceived an affection for the — 
amiable tutor, and had the imprudence to confess her passi 
tothe astonished object ! This confession was met by*a pronypt 


rage. On retiring from the library, where she had sought — 
and held this mortifying interview, she met her son, who 


bore them off in triumph to th ‘Dartmouth, 
(who had just returned home witl ‘his ledy: 
tng ride,) where he foumdethe octet family 
sternation at so bold and daring’a felony ; 
not only contained all the rich jewels of her ladyship, but 
also the diamond star of the earl, which was of immense 
value. Lady Dartmouth had fainted, and the earl, between 
the loss of his jewels and the situation of his wife, was nearly 
distracted. 

The appearance of the butcher’s boy, however, with the 
casket in his hand, soon restored order and happiness to all 
concerned. Words were inadequate to express the feelings 
which glowed in the bosoms of Lord and Lady Dartmouth; 
for the chivalry of John had completely won their hearts. On 
the following day the earl sent for the boy’s father, and re- 
quested permission to take the lad, and educate him at his 
ownexpense. With this proposal the father instantly com- 
plied, and was ever grateful to the earl for his kind The 
boy immediately became an inmate of the palace, was in 
due time placed in one of the best public schools, where he 
made such rapid progress in the Latin and Greek languages, 
that he was soon fitted for the university. At college the de- 
velopement of his intellectual powers was still more success- 
ful, and he became one of its brightest scholars. Always at 
the head of his class, he was rewarded with two of the first 
premiums, received ihe honours of the university, and had 


qually acquainted with the elegant as with the profound 
ches of science and literature 

set us here leave him for a moment in the successful pur 
uits of his brilliant career, and return to the palace of his 


Twenty days after the incident which placed our youthful 
hero under the earl’s protection, Lady Dartmouth’s confiden- 
tial chambermaid was found lifeless, suspended by the neck 
from a bed-post. In her bosom was a paper developing the 
particulars of the robbery, which was perpetrated by her 
lover at her ownsuggestion, while she was preparing to elope 
with him to the United States. The temporary absence of 
the earl and his lady, on their morning ride, was the moment 
fixed on for the perpetration of their project. She seized 
the casket of jewels, placed them in his hands, and bid him 


ft her, He was mediately zeeon 
but told him that he must that very nigh’ 
leave the palace, and never enter it again while her ladys 

lived. At the same time his lordship assured him of his un- 
diminished esteem, and promised him that on the vacancy at. 
Lambeth, which was shortly expected, he would exert all his 
influence to have him created an archbishop. Within twelve 
months from that date the butcher’s boy became “ His grace 
of Canterbury,” and was seated in his princely palace at Lam- 
beth, dressed in his pontifical robes, with the key of St. Peter 
suspended at his bosom; a man full of wisdom, piety, and 
benevolence. J.A.G. 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM RUSSIA, 
Toa gentleman of this city. 


NUMBER TWO. 7 


St. Petersburg, 1830. 

Tue sovereignty of Denmark over the waters leading to and 
from the Baltic, has been considered absolute from the earliest 
ages, and the origin of Sound-dues is unquestionably owing” 
to the protection and assistance extended by the Vickings, of 
armed cruisers, to foreigners trading in those seas, or coming 
to share the rich fishery that formerly abounded here. These 
dues, at first arbitrary, have now for nearly two centuries been 
established and fixed by treaty; and, as ten or twelve thou- 
sand vessels annually pass the Sound, and hundreds are not 
unfrequently detained at anchor in the roads by head winds, 
they seem uo more than a fair equivalent to the Danish 
government for the niaintenance of a strict maritime police 
among them, the taking surveys, and the expense of erecting 
and furnishing light-houses along the coast. 

We had scarcely brought to when a sail-boat came along- 
side; the captain and myself jumped in, and as we only lay 
about two miles distant from the shore, we were soon landed 
‘at the health-office. Here we underwent a short impatient _ 
examination, the officer asking a thousand questions, kee pe hy 
us without an iron railing, and handling each success 


fly to a place of rendezvous already agreed upon. In de-; 


paper that we passed through to him with long slende: 


« 
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certificates were SEN. 2 in “or- 
h “clean,” the gate was thi open, 
“we once und ourselves on terra firma. We had 
een joined by one of the firm of our attentive correspond- 
ents, and immediately proceeded to the counting-room, for the 
nsaction of our business. Sound-dues were soon settled, 
order of supplies made out, when, there being no prospect 
of a wind, we concluded on a stroll through the town, anda 
visit to Hamlet’s garden. What a contrast did Elsineur pre- 
sent to any thing American! There all is new and fresh and 
young, and here it looked so remarkable, so quaint, and so 
antique. A momentary awe came over me as I gazed on the 
relics of time, and my thoughts turned back with the charm of 
song to the deeds of other days. More thana thousand years 
si ¥0 this was the capital of the kingdom; now itis the mere 
stopping-place to pay Sound-dues, obtain supplies, and takea 
pilot! The limits of the town, however, do not seem to have 
been curtailed. It possesses a population of about six thou- 
sand, has several churches, and a theatre. The streets are 
narrow, without side-walks, leaving the pedestrian to seek his 
way through them as he best may; the houses are of brick 
~ and stone, with tiled roofs, and mirrors attached outside to the 
windows of many of the principal houses, that reflect the 
figures of all who pass to those within, I caught several 
pretty girls obtaining these furtive glances, and would recom- 
mend the arrangement to our Broadway belles, as preferable 
azing boldly in front of their open Venetians. 
found the garden at the extreme end of the town, and 
ed it through a dirty yard. A smooth lawn, checkered 
by trees, and shrubbery, and statues of plaster, spread out 
teep ascent toa high plain; groups of children were at 
“play, and a few ladies promenading along the gravel walks. 
We took a turn or two, and then ascended by a zig-zag path 
to the summit of the hill. This was separated from another 
of equal height by a narrow dell, through which gurgled a 
elear rivulet, and walks ran along the brow, and were shaded 
high forest trees. The prospect from hence was varied 
nd beautiful. Far to the left lay the deep Cattegat, the town 
f Helsenberg, a train of villages, and along line of Swedish 
coast was in front; to the right stretched out the Sound, 
whitened by the sails of a numerous fleet from every clime ; 
and before rose Elsineur, and strong Cronberg castle, flanked 
with 1 towers, and dear to the English reader as the ghost 
scene of “ Denmark’s buried majesty.” Half up the emi- 
nence stands a ite stone building, with a flat roof anc sur- 
* _ rounding parapet, once the residence of the noble Hamlet, an 
a * now that of the governor of the town and castle. Here, al ng 


* 


the brow of the hill, was his favourite walk, and here where 
we stood tradition points out his grave, and the scene of his 
untimely end; and whocan tell but in the purling brook be- 
neath the fair Ophelia was “ pulled down to muddy death,” 
and lies buried on its grassy bank! In looking down the 
narrow dell it were certainly no hard matter for imagination 
to conjure up the funeral train, the “bringing home of bell 
and burial ;” and hear the loved and loving, yet guilty queen, 
scattering her gathered flowers, and in low and plaintive ac- 
cents sigh, 


«Sweets to the sweet, farewell! 

‘I hoped thou shouldst have been my Hamlet’s wife ; 

“T thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, sweet maid, 

* And not have strewed thy grave!” 4 
flistory is not positive of even the name of Hamlet, and tra- 
dition is obscure and contradictory of his life and death; but 
what care we—he lived and breathed in the imagination ot 
the prince of poets; and when the spot that is consecrated by 
his birth and burial shall have lost its charm of natural.scene 
and prospect, it will still be dear in association to the lovers of 
the noblest reasoner, and the most singular and incomprehen 
sible being that the wild genius of Shakspeare ever drew. *** 


5 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


LEXINGTON, WITH OTHER FUGITIVE POEMS, 
G. & C. & H. Carvill. 1830. 

“You shall seldom find a dull fellow of good education,” 
remarks Sir Richard Steele, “but if he happens to have any 
leisure upon his hands, will turn his head to one of those two 
amusements for all fools of eminence, politics and poetry.” 
Had the composition of novels been included, the observatior, 
would be equally applicable to the present day. So far as 
numbers are concerned, we have an abundance of politicians, 
novelists, and poets. The shelves of the booksellers are 
__ loaded with effusions of writers in these several departments 


8vo. pp. 87. 


__ in verse; with suggestions and schemes of government that 


yesiren wher 


can never be acted on; scenes, ¢ 
never had existence; and “nam 
that never should be read. He whose duty requires him to 
take some note of current literature, cannot but be surprised, 
if he turn his thoughts back for a single year, and reflect 
what a host of books, in the three departments we have 
named, have, in that brief space, passed in review before 
him. He will indeed be apt, like Cassio, to remember a mass 
of things, but nothing distinctly; for it must be confessed, 
that a very small portion of the books that are every day 
issuing from the press, are of a kind to make a permanent 
impression on the mind. Of poetry, this is true in a particu- 
lar manner, ithin a few years, a great number of poets 
have sprung up in this country, some of them exhibiting evi- 
dences of a vi se th degree of genius; yet among 


them all, how e there that have written what will be 
themselves are passed away? A recent 
Boston work contained, we believe, the names of something 
likea hundred living American poets, (heaven save the mark !) 
but we much doubt if a candid critic would not be sadly 
puzzled to single out from these, a dozen who stand the least 
chance of being read and admired in another generation. 
When we have named Bryant and Halleck, Percival and 
Hillhouse, Dana and Sprague, with perhaps one or two others, 
we have named all whose works really do their country 
honour. There is a wide, we had almost said, immeasurable 
distance, between these and the younger crop of poets. The 
productions of some of the latter are well enough in their way, 
but it isa bad way. They do not sufficiently bear in mind that 


“Verse is the mellow fruit of toil intense, 

Inspired by genius, and informed by sense.” 
They too easily satisfy themselves, and seem not to know that 
the outpourings of anexcited mind are not necessarily poetry. 
Their “random gleams of wit” show the possession of genius, 
but genius not properly cultured and restrained. Mere geni- 
us, unaided by study and labour, never produced any thing 
truly great. Eloquent passages, happy expressions, irresisti- 
ble touches, may proceed from unassisted genius; but poetry 


out, or compressed into single lines ; yet let him 
the informed harmony of the Ainead remember, thi 
ties are almost as much the result of labour, as of in 
that Virgil spent whole days in revising and 
efiusions of an hour; in smoothing the numbers, re 
the language, improving the imagery, and adding new | 
or vigour to the thoughts. ; 


=, 
The volume before us is made up bo twenty short 
poems, exclusive ofsome ten or a dozen sonnets, and the longest 


sixty or a hundred and seventy lines. Yet in this small quan- 
tity of matter, the writer has managed to crowd more beauties 
and blemishes than we remember to have met with before with- 


no more the notes of sadness,” which i ] 
meaning an aflair as was ever set to music, there is not a 
single production in the book that is not characterised in a 
greater or less degree by beauties, many of them of no com- 
mon order. With equal truth it may be observed, that there * 
is not a single poem which is not stained with obvious faults. - 
These seem to us to consist, for th st part, in affectations 
of language, in ambitious prettinesses, or sweet words used 
to eke out the line, or make it harmonious, without adding 
any thing to the idea. In the thoughts themselves, our author 
never subjects himself to criticism. The moral of his pieces, 
as far as they have any moral, is always excellent. There is 
not an impure allusion or morbid sentiment in the volume. 
His melancholy is tender and graceful, and he sorrows not 
as those who are without hope. His patriotism is that of one 
who loves his country ; not only because it is his country, but 
because he understands her institutions and appreciates 
their value. His love is a refined and delicate passion, not 
mixed with any of the trite nonsense about Java-blood and 
hearts of fiame, which the imitators of Lord Byron haye rang 
the changes on till one is almost sick of Lord Byron’s own 


does not consist in casual warmth of language, brightness of |\exquisite pieces to Thyrza. He writes like a man of strong 
sense, a warm heart, kindly affections, generous impulses, 
and keen sensibility. He does not seem to have teased and 
worried himself into an artificial excitement for the purpose — 


thought, or felicity of expression. He who would have his 
page glow with steady lustre, instead of being lighted with 
occasional glimmerings, must not trust entirely to the first 
promptings of a heated mind, but must consent to labour in 


various moots ; he must revise his productions when the ardour 
of ompositiom is passed; must strengthen what is weak, 
prune what iv redundant, clear the obscure, repress the exu- 
berant, weigh every word, and condense every thought. 
Poetry is an art, and a very difficult art. Sensibility, a nice 
perception of the beautiful, an ear for harmony, and a soul 
easily thrilled, are the gifts of nature: and, in so far, poets 
may be said to be born. But itis one thing to appreciate the 
beautiful, and another to describe it: it is one thing to be 
moved, and another to move the reader. Dexterity in the use 
of language, skill in the arrangement of parts, aptness in the 
choice and application of images and illustrations, are the 
result of study and practice. 


“True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As they move easiest who have learned to dance.” 


This does not seem, however, to be the opinion of the younger 
poets of this country. They pour forth their effusions as if 
there a well-spring of song within them, which must 
have vent. They write every thing that occurs to them, 
and publish every thing they write. Hence it is that they 
mever rise’ above that middle flight, that aurea mediocritas, 
which however desirable an elevation in fortune,.is‘an unen- 
viable height in poetry. Itis a just remark of Horace, 


“Peo nec studium, sine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid possit video ingenium: alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice.” 


The author of the work which we have named at the head 


of these remarks, is in some degree amenable to their: cen-|}: 


sure. There is seureety a page of the beautiful octavo lyin 


before us, which does not exhibit evidences both of genius| 


and carelessness. Several of the pieces seem to have been 
poured forth at the impulse of some burning thought, and not 
to have been touched again after the ardour of the moment 


of perpetrating poetry—to have screwed his 


script of feelings naturally a 
to betting, that argument of fools, 


the “ Return,” was really written in absence, the inspi- 
ration of the commendable feelings which it expresses. So’also 
the blank-verse effusion, entitled “‘A Sketch,” seems to have 
flowed spontaneous and warm from a father’s heart, swelling 
with love, and fluttering with a thousand half-formed hopes 
and fears concerning his child. It was Waller, we believe, who 
declared he would blot from his works any line that did not 
contain some motive to virtue. This, in its literal acceptation, 
is praise which no poet has ever yet deserved ; but be- 
fore us, in the moral purity of all its contents, and in the enno- 
bling end and tendency of some, is not surpassed by any simi- 
lar collection of occasional pieces with which we are ac- 
quainted. In these respects, the author may truly say, that he 
has written ‘no line which, dying, he could wish to blot.” 


The author seems to entertain great fondness for sonnets, 
and, as is generally the case with men of genius, he shows 
much excellence in that which he is fond of. For our own 
part, we cannot own much admiration for this species of 
poetry. We have no great pleasure in seeing the muse fet- 


tered with unnecessary restrictions. It may show a good 
deal of ingenuity and patience to work upon a thought unti 
it is dilated or compressed into exactly fourteen lines ; ani 
i en an egg upon its end, or solve a riddle, or 

e ndrum. But these are not proper avocations o’ 
inspire minds. There is no reason why fourteen lines are 
‘not as good a length for a poem as forty ; and so, on the other 


hand, there is no reason why a writer should not extend his 
effusion to forty, particularly if he cannot crowd it into the 


had passed away. Others, which we remember to have met||former compass without a violence to the thoughts which he 


with before in the periodicals of the day, and a good number 
of which our own paper was the medium of originally con- 


wishes to express. T'he absurdity is in forcing the poet into 
shaekles which answer no good purpose. If one in writing natu- 


veying to the public, show marks of having since undergone||rally comes to the conclusion of his subject in fourteen lines, 


revision ; but it appears to have been exercised merely in the 
substitution of one word for another, without the motive of} 
preference being always very obvious ; and notin any attempt 
at condensation of language, or impregnation of additional 


—with impracticable theories, inflated narratives, and maud-|| meaning. The use of the painful file, recommended by the}]and they have to crowd in unnece 


Latin satirist, is'a task not easily performed by a young poet. 


it is well; but if not, let him add other linesyuntil that whichis 
within him is fully embodied and unbosomed. It seldom hap- 
pens, we believe, to sonnetteers, that fourteen lines are the . 
act measure of their minds. Either the thought falls short, 
x 


it is too large for the narrow li 


¥ 
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age to the — 


piece in the book does not contain more than a hundred and — 
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i of Lexington has surmounted this difficulty b 
i desis When the proper limits were too con- 
for his purpose, he has extended his idea, or his train 
into another fourteen lines ; and we see no reason why ||<, 
; ies might not be continued to any length; thus making je 
a of poetical chain, each link of which should be a perfect]! confess 
sonnet. Butour main objection to this species of poem, the un-|| which 
ealled for restraint | hich it imposes on the mind of a writer,|| »onted se 
is not removed by this artifice. Sogreat an obstacle to excel- 
lence is the limitation of the sonnet, that we doubt if the 
English language affords a perfect example of that sort of, 
poem; an example in which there is no diffuseness in the 
expression for the purpose of dilating it to the proper dimen- 
sions, no introduction of irrelevant ideas, or no obscurity 
_ from too great condensation to bring it within the required 


aut 


Q onstming thought 
To livea fettered slave, 
Or fill.a freeman’s grave ! 


In this passage the critical reader will not fail to perceive 
me of those errors of haste or inattention to which we ob- 


In the line, “Rock-like, but spirit-wrought,” we 

> do not exactly understand the import of the word 
have italicised. In the next line, strange and un- 
em to us near of kin to tautology ; anda little further 
on, the epithet consuming is erroneously applied. “It was that 
thought or that determination which sustained the “ peaceful 
and the silent” —it was an animating, inspiriting thought, not 
a “consuming” one. But these are specks too minute to re- 
quire comment; and yet, to own a truth, these specks, small 
as they are, are all that the most critical ean find to complain 
of in this uncommonly animated and thrilling poem. 


; Timits... The sonnet of Gray, which is put forward by|/ The whole management of the poem of Lexington is very 
his biograph p pe rfect, Is ‘stained both by tautology and fine. The contrast between the two bests, the shock of the 
plagiarism. he frequent tinkling recurrence of rhymes encounter, the apostrophe to war, (bating only that such per- 


necessary to the legitimate sonnet is another objection; it 
suits not an English ear, and is not in accordance with the 


spirit of the English language. The majesty and sonorous-|| aye all finely conceived and finely executed. In this energetic 
ness of the Spanish, or the soft melody of the Italian, may poem there is much of the spirit of Halleck’s admirable 


vender this a but in our more nervous and|!iyyic, Marco Bozzaris; and it is somewhat singular that a 

more various langua Papa gai: a contrary effect. _ |/similar blemish weakens the concluding lines of both these 
The sonnet has one recommendation—its brevity. This,|| ,ohle efusions. Marco Bozzaris ends with tautology and an 

indeed, we have no doubt is the characteristic which renders imperfect figure, and Lexington with an error of grammar. 

it popular with both writers and readers. ‘The argument}! pajeck says, 

in its favour is the same that Goldsmith urges in favour of 

his ‘Elegy on the death of a mad dog :” 


sonifications as “ fiend of war” and “red havoc” arecold things) 
the contrasted description of the result, and the closing stanzas, 


“One of the few, the immortal names 
That were not dorm to die.” 


« And if you tind it wondrous short, What is immortal is, of course, not born to die, and it is scarcely 

‘ It cannot hold you long.” correct to say of names that they are bern. The concluding 

Of the sonnets in the volume before us, it is but just to say] lines of Lexington are as follows: — ~ 
. é aes “ Platewa’s splendour is not thine 

that they are remarkably free from the most common fault. Leucifitson Marathon. 2 

fatiguing expansion of a single idea, Several of them are Yet look where lives im glory’s line, 

crowded with meaning, which is yet clearly and fully express- Fa iy it ie of pee OE, ta tai h 

ed; and they bear the appearance of poems brought to a con-|| “eUctra an GTAUH OD) AS VCE ey Severs an One ein the 

clusion, not because they were fourteen lines long, but because 


possessive case; and we cannot with strict propriety speak 
the writer had fully delivered himself of the ideas which he 


of a day as living in glory’s line. It may be said that these 
undertook to convey. If this is the result of art, the author| blemishes are trivial; they are nevertheless blemishes, and 
of Lexington has succeeded well in what is said to be the 


the reader has a right to complain of them, since the author 
perfection of art—its concealment. We quote one specimen, has sufficiently shown that it is to carelessness, and not to ina- 
but are almost afraid that the reader will find in it a refuta- 


bility to remove them, that their existent be attributed. 
tion of a part of the objections which we have urged against “The Appeal,” which follows next to Lexington, and the 
this species of po 


merits of which entitle it to “its pride of place,” is another 
poem of whichit would be injustice not tasay 2 word in praise, 
With the exception of an impertect figure in the first stanza, 
(Launch names upon a jlood) there is scarcely a faulty line. 
in it. 

We shall proceed now to the pleasant task of copying one 
or two of the smaller poems of this collection as samples of 
their general merit. The first one which we give place to, 
and which we remember to have seen a year or two ago, 
“‘The son of Napoleon,” recent events had well nigh rendered 
prophecy. “The banner of hisrace” does indeed “ float once 
more,” and it isnot by any means certain that young Bonaparte 
will not yet be called toact a conspicuous part under that stand- 
ard which so often waved his father to victory. 

THE SON OF NAPOLEON, 
Son of the mighty conqueror! 
Thy course is well begun; 
Thy home should be the field of war, 
Where noble deeds are done: 
‘Thou hast a heritage of fame— 
Then bear thy creston high; 


And be the lustre of His naine 
The light that fires thine eye. 


Ay, smile! thy heart may well rejoice 
To mingle with the throng, 

That hear red battle’s earthquake voice, 
And peal the victor’s song : 

‘Then lead thy sweeping squadrons forth, 
The van of carnage dare; 

More than thy dukedom’s wealth, is worth 
One hour of danger there. 


The imperial bird again shall soar 

Its flight near glory’s sun ; 

The banner of thy race once more 

Shall float where fields ave won: 
Then be thy fiashing sabre drawn—- 

The sword thy grasp befits; 
Another Jena yet shall dawn, 

Another Austerlitz! 

Speed, warrior-boy, in honour’s race, 

Nor shun the conflict’s rage— 
When history gives thy name a place, 

Let glory light the page. 

Still be that leaf of life unread, 

Which tells thy destiny ; 

The muse may gather from the dead 

Enough for prophecy ! 

The following are the opening lines of a poem descriptive 
of the achievements of the pencil. The topic is selected 
with taste, and treated gracefully. The whole effusion is a 

succession of well delineated and admirable pictures. 


PAINTING. 


Assy 
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4 ME. 
_. Ispeak to time.— Byron. %. 
Wi voice may speak to thee, tomb-builder, Time ? 
~ “Thou wast, and art—and shalt be when the breath 
» That holds communion now is hushed in death. 
Upon thy et, Earth—a page sublime— 
Are chronicled the wrecks of buried years! 
The cities of the lava-sepulchre— 
The relics of God’s wrathful minister, 
Yield up their hoarded history of tears. 
The pyramid, and mausoleum proud, 
Attest of thee, and tell of those that were ; 
Of sounding names now heard as empty air, 
That once were as the voice of nations loud; 
__ The Persian and the Greek are kindred there— 
‘euds are forgot when foes the narrow dwelling crowd. 


neipal poem in this work, and the one from which 
it derives its title, is truly a fine and spirited lyric. It is not 
free from errorsof carelessness ; but its beauties are both great 
and numerous, and compensate for the trifling faults whicha 
critical perusal may detect. ‘The author begins by a happy 
description of the evening previous to the battle which was the 
commencement of the glorious war of our revolution. He 
pictures it as beautiful and still—as calm 


‘as childhood’s sleep, 
The seraph rest that knows not care ; 
Still as the slumbering summer deep 
When the blue heaven lies dream-like there ;” 


and then, by a sudden and thrilling transition, brings the 
der at once in view of the “ fearful gathering” which took 
ce on the following morning. ‘The entire portioi |] 
~ poem in which those hardy fathers of our independ 
shadowed forth, is highly graphic and spirited, 


There was a fearful gathering seen 
On that eventful day, 
And men were there who ne’er had been 
The movers in a fray ; 
The peaceful and the silent came 
With darkling brows, and flashing eyes ; 
And breasts, that knew not glory’s flame, 
Burned for the patriot-sacrifice ; 
No oe of march—no proud array-- L 
There spake no trumpet sound— ; 
But they pressed, when the morn broke dim and gray, 
Dauntless, that conflict-ground ; 
Sadly, asif sometie were broken— 
Firmly, with eye and lip severe— 
Dark glances pee and words were spoken, 
As men will look and speak in fear : 
mee coursed no coward blood 


. 


“ 


Ad 


“Tis thine, o’er history’s storied page; 
To shed the halo-light of truth ; 
And bid the scenes of by-gone age 
Still flourish in immortal youth— 
The long forgotten battle-field, 
With mailed men to peonle forth; 
% bannered pride, with spear and shield, 
To show the mighty ones of earth— 
To shadow, from the holy book, 
The images of sacred lore ; 
On Calvary, the dying look 
That told life’s agony was o’er— 
vet _ The joyous hearts, and glistening eyes, 
~~ When little ones were suffered near— 
The lips that bade the dead arise 
™ To dry the widowed mother’s tear: 
These are the triumphs of the art, 
Conceptions of the master-mind; 
Time-shrouded forms to being start, 
And wondering rapture fills mankind! 


We should willingly give place to other extracts from the 
volume before us, but must not devote too much of our space 
to one subject. The reader will have seen from the passages 
we have quoted, that the author of Lexington makes a liberal 
use of compound words, sometimes with exceeding felicity, 
and sometimes when the expression has nothing b 
to recommend it. In turning over a few pages 
patriot-sacrifice, spirit-wrought, rust-encumber 
gleam, warrior-land, carnage-field, ocean-wave, 
others. Among the verbal inaccuracies we notice a fi 
use of ye instead of yow in the objective case. The v : 
flowers is sometimes employed, contrary to the example of 
good writers, as a dis-syllable, as in a little poem called “A 
Thought,” at page 57. ® 

“Yet we find midst the gloom that our pathway o’ershaded, 
A few spots of sunshine, a few.flowers unfaded.” 

By the way, the comparison used in the lines from which 

we make the foregoing quotation has a great deal of beauty | 


‘Memory still hoards as her richest of treasures 
Some moments of rapture—some exquisite pleasures; 
One hour of such bliss is a life ere it closes— 

* Tis one drop of fragrance from thousands of roses.’ 
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We remember a passage in the Giour of Lord B nin 
which the opposite of this thought is dwelt on with muc 
but at much greater length, It may ut of place 
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‘oTwas but a moment that he sto 
Then fled as if by death pursued; 

But in that instant o’er his soul 

Winters of memory seemed to roll, 

And gather in that drop of time 

A life of pain, an age of crime: 

O’er him who loves, or hates, or fears, 
Such moments pour the grief of years.” 


One of the poems in this fascinating volume is addressed 
to Mrs. Felicia Hemans, to whom it pays a deserved and 
delicate compliment. In some respects there is considerable 
resemblance between these two writers. They are both cha- 
racterised by tenderness, grace, and purity, and they both 
love to dwell on similar themes, and draw from them similar 
lessons. The author of Lexington has more spirit and fire. 
Mrs. Hemans shows more extensive nena greater 
abundance of imagery. In this particular the writer whose 
work is under consideration is somewhat deficient. His clas- 
sical allusions are the same that have been used a hundred 
and a hundred times, till they are as familiar to the reader who 
never looked into an ancient author, as to the ripest scholar. 
His natural imagery and illustrations seem rather to have 
been gleaned from books than from a close observation of 
“nature’s infallible volume.” But with all his faults and de- 
ficiencies—and he has many—we know not when we have 
risen from the perusal of a poetical work with greater pleasure. 
It is no disparagement to its accomplished writer to say, that we 
were first attracted to his production by the uncommon neat- 
ness of its exterior, We commenced our review in no very _ 
amiable mood, and designed to speak some severe and whole- 
some truths to the young poetasters of this ‘happy soil, where 
bards like mushrooms grow.’ For a little while, in running 
over the pages, our pencil was employed only in making refe- 
rences to faulty passages; but we soon became attracted, in 
spite of ourselves, by the beauties of thought and expression, 
which are to be met with in every page; and we now close 
the volume, and our notice of it, with thanks to the author for 
the agreeable treat he has afforded to us. We may truly say, 
applying to himself his language to Mrs. Hemans : 


“Not with familiar images alone, 
Pictured upon the heart, thou wak’st thy chords; 
Soul-stirring thoughts, and themes of lofty tone, 
Like Sibyl-gleams, flash from thy burning words! 


*Tis to the pencil’s magic skill 


lept, nee 
oe Life owes the power, almost divine, 


Sing on—sing on! that choir indeed is blest, 
Whence strains like thine come thrilling to the 
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Bae words of soine of the beautiful melodies in the opera of 
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THE SONGS IN ROKEBY. 
“Having been ‘frequently requested to insert in this journal 


okeby, we have obtained permission to comply in part, and 
rich the present number with the exquisite effusion called 
le ‘‘ Sicilian Knight,” which was sung by Mrs. Austin in a 
most bewitching manner. This shall be followed by others 
from the same drama, as soon as our limits will permit. ‘The 
music, which is perfectly delightful, will shortly be published 
by Bourne.—Ed. N. Y. Mir. 
THE SICILIAN KNIGHT. 


Gentle phyrs of morning were stealing 
e Mid the dew-spangled leaves of the grove, 
. Where a knight, to his lady-love kneeling, 
Breathed anew his professions of love. 
While his war-steed, impatiently neighing, 


Chid the gallant young hero’s delay, 
And the loud bugle’s cla worous braying 
Called the soldier to battle away. 


Though she listens in silence, her blushes 
Are « confessing an answering flame, 
And the sparkling tear tenderly gushes, 
As he whispers of danger and fame. 
One embrace—a farewell—and ’tis over, 
For his gallant steed bears him afar, 
And she prays to the saints for her lover, 

As he hies to the Palestine war. 


Many months sighed the maid in seclusion, 


___ And-in dreams saw the chivalrous youth 
7 Plunge the Saracen host in confusion, 
" In “supporting the banner of truth. 


And that banner was gilded with glory, 
As it gleamed like a comet afar, 

And the deeds are recorded in story, 
He achieved at the Palestine war. 


Yet, amid the rough battle’s commotion, 
Would his fancy retreat to the grove, 
Where he last breathed the vows of devotion 
To the fair one who sanctioned his love. 
But the rude din of war is now over, 
And her champion returns from afar, 
While she blesses the day that her lover 
Boldly hied to the Palestine war. 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE EFFECTS OF A DULL SERMON, 
R THREE HOURS WITH TIME, a 

Ir was a cle afternoon in the month of August. Glare 
was not, as I had hoped she would be, in her seat at church. 
My disappointment and a hearty dinner made me wish myself 
back at home; and J beheld with dismay the Rev. Dr. Spin- 
text, so celebrated for his acuteness in drawing distinctions, 
and for his ability in expounding mysteries, wipe away the 
perspiration with his blue cotton handkerchief, as he repeat- 
ed, for the third time, in a climacteric of emphasis, a text from 
the Apocrypha. A wicked, heathenish languor came over 
me; my head was dropping upon the desk in front of me, 
when I felt my elbow slightly touched by some person in the 
aisle, I turned around, and observed a significant, queer-look- 
ing old gentleman, in whose face was combined a singular 
appearance of youth and age. His face was wrinkled all over; 
yet the wrinkles were not the furrows of decay ; each one was 
full of elasticity and life; and his eye, which was protected by 
Yong, gray lashes, exhibited the buoyancy and good humour 
of youth. _ His person was enwrapped in a loose gray cloak, 
which effectually prevented a close scrutiny into the figure of 
the wearer. I had, however, no time for observation, for the 
old man, leaning over the pew door, immediately addressed 
me in a low voice, and asked, 

“ Will you step out with me one moment?” 

I was heartily glad to get an excuse for leaving the theo- 
polemic arena; and hoping that the congregation would think 
was suddenly sent for on important business, I immediately 


7 unbuttoned the door, and followed the old man out of church. 
‘tase 


roceeded down the aisle, I observed that the doctor 
~ stopped, and the people stared, as if astounded at my irreve- 
rence ; and all eyes were turned upon me. To my surprise 
not a creature looked at, or seemed even to observe the old 
fnan, who moved along as noiselessly and swiftly as a cloud. 
When we had at last fairly got out into the church-yard, and 
were alone, my new friend turned to me, 

“ You have no disposition, I perceive,” said he, with a hu- 
mhorous yet courteous glance of his eye, ‘‘to stay and see that 
old screwdriver boring into non-essentials, and destroying 

instruments in trying to prove worse theories? Come, I 
have invited some friends of mine to a symposium with me 
to-day. You will be pleased with their acquaintance. You 


» will go with me? 2 Get on my back?” 


This bag all said sooner than I can repeat it, and the deed 


Li 
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followed the invitation with infinite rapidity. Quicker than 
thought 1 found myself astride of the old gentleman’s shoul- 

ders, and before I could recover breath, we were above the 
steeple of the church. As we began toascend, my future host 
stretched out fron underneath me a pair of huge black wings, 
with which he made the air to scream, as if severely wounded 
by the rapid strokes of their pinions. His old gray cloak 
floated off behind us, in the shape of a dark vapour, and was 
soon lost in ether. The rushing wind struck off a very gen- 
teel wig, with which his bald head had been protected; and 
my new friend, now stripped of his different masks and 
coverings, flew, confessed and proven to my astonished eyes, 
old father Time. There could be no illusion. There was 
his horrid scythe in one hand, and his hour-glass in the 
other, and his single § gray forelock, floating in the wind; and 
certainly no genius nor devil could fly half so fast. Up, up 
we flew. What a situation for a poor sinner like me! 

My health was not very good; and my friends had lately 
been telling me that my days were short, and that my time 
was passing fast away ; but this was rather faster work than 
either my friends or myself expected to see going on. My 
whole life, and all the thoughts and feelings of my life, seemed 
centered in a single point. I thought of my many insults, 
neglects, and abuses of the old gentleman ; and horror stupi- 
fied me when I remembered that I had, several times, tried 
even to kill him. ‘It is all over with me, now! thought 
I; ‘this autocrat of the world, this ruiner of empires, this 
humbler of proud and wicked hearts, is about to take his 
swift revenge.” My limbs relaxed, my muscles seemed to 
melt, when the old gentleman, turning: his head partly round, 
spoke in a sharp tone, (as if to chide me for my want of con- 
fidence,) and bade me hold on tighter. I felt re-assured by 
his manner. 

“You much mistake my character,” said he; ‘you have 
nothing to fear from me. I have read your thoughts and pity 
your feelings. Iam not revengeful; no man ever suffered 
ill from acquaintance with me, unless he abused my gifts. 
But I can’t talk and fly well at the same time. I will con- 
verse with you more at freedom when we get to our journey’s 
end. In the mean time carry my hour-glass, for I have got 
more than my usual load, and can scarce grasp all.” 

So saying, he reached me his glass, and I felt not more com- 
forted by his words than by the view of sundry black bottles, 
nicely wired and waxed, which disclosed themselves to my 
eyes in his act of turning. 1 took courage and a firm seat at 
once. If I had been singing the third verse of ‘‘ Away with 
melancholy” in mine own jarlour, I could not have felt more 
easy and comfortable. Our conversation was momentary and 
monosyllabic, until 1 observed that we were descending over 
a sharp ledge of the Rocky Mountains. Here we laid on our 
wings, and soared along more leisurely, while old Time look- 


ed about, as if uncertain where to land. Occasionally he 
struck with his scythe at some projecting point or eminence, 
when instantly the face and surface of the mountain became 
changed. A single touch of that magic weapon wrought 
wonders as we passed along. A fertile plain would in a mo- 
nent occupy the place of a barren ledge of rocks; ora lake 
reflect back the clouds and the neighbouring scenery, where 
just before some bleak Atlas had reared his head. ~ While 
hovering about this region we hada very unembarrassed con- 
versation upon the subject of the future destinies of this part 
of the world. The prospects of the Indians—the growth of 
the western states—the dissolution of the Union—these, and 
other topics of the same character, seemed to be familiar mat- 
ters with my companion ; and I must say, that upon this oc- 
casion I gained some knowledge of Time’s intentions, which 


certain great men would give all their present prospects to 


possess. But I need not say, perhaps, that as to my prospec- 
tive information thus obtained, my mouth is sealed. At length 
we alighted upon a romantic lawn, which nature had made a 
garden after her own Sweet simple fashion, where wild roses 
gave their sweets, a e honeysuckle encircled the untrim- 
med althea, receiving and breathing perfume. We directed 
our footsteps to a grove of venerable oaks, which spread their 
magnificent branches hard by. 

“ These oaks,” said Time, ‘‘mortals would say have defied 
my power. But I feel pride in stating that they have been 
planted and nurtured and preserved by myself. Here is my 
favourite retreat. When sick of the abuses and unkindness 
of mankind, here I have often found the wished-for retreat of 
the philosopher of nature. How sweet retirement is, Mr. 
Cypress.” 

I was glad to find that the old gentleman was getting to be 
sentimental; for the seclusion and sweetness of the spot had 
already made me rather lack-a-daisical, But suddenly check- 
ing himself, 


jnow burst upon me! 


: = * ‘ 


“Here,” said he, “I have invited iny triends to meet me, 
I must apprise you who they are. You must no 
find my equals; I, of course, have none. They are 
pendent family connexions. — Spirits, like me; all alik 
yet all different ; parts of me, yet distinct, and to a certai 
tent independent. sovereigns; not so old as I am, yet born at 
the same time. These are mysteries, I grant you, and you 
need not ask to understand them. My friends are the Hours. 
Not the sickly nymphs whom the mawkish fancy of the Gre- 
cian poet conjured up. No, my young friend, 1 know that it 
has been abusively said of me, more than once, that I occa- 
sionally am lazy, and borrow speed and swiftness from the 
smiles of woman ; but I pledge you my word that these re- 
ports are only the base slanders of my enemies.” 


Here the old gentleman spoke with emphatic indignation, © 


and unconsciously striking his scvthe against a huge rock, 
upon which we were casually treading, there sprang up where 
the blow was given a pure, bubbling spring of water. I 
smothered an ill-restrained exclamation. The old gentleman 
took no notice of the matter. . 


“Pardon my feelings,” he continued, “I am getting old, 


and perhaps peevish. My friends are twelve young gentle- 
men, (I say young, according to our mode of computation, ) 
hearty, hard-working, industrious, good fellows, who have 
been fellow-labourers with me since I first followed my pre- 
sent business. You will find them agreeable if you choose to 
have them so, or they will be cross and ill-natured, as you see 
fit. They partake a great deal of the fashion of the times, 

and are not unfrequently a little irregular; but this, I assure 
you, arises from nothing but their accommodating disposition. 
Within that grotto, which you see upon your right, we some- 
times meet, and talk over matters, leaving sonve one or more 
of the twelve on the watch; and if any thing goes wrong in 
our absence, we rectify the error at the next leap year, or (if 
that wont answer) we have a new calendar, or new style, 

manufactured, to set things right again. But come, let us 
go in.” 

So saying, we entered a spacious grotto, where I perceived 
the company had already begun to assemble. I have read 
of the cave in Antipharos; of the heaped up treasures, and 
kingly glories of the chambers of the east. I have seen in my 
dreams the gorgeous magnificence of the palaces of Arabian 
magi, but what, O Time, can compare with the spectacle which 
Here was indeed the museum of ages. 
Antiquity, modern years, the four quarters of 1 
here have each claimed some precious curiosity. 
and sceptres of monarchs, the robes and stoles 0 
gowns of philosophers, the cimiters of heroes, were here. 
The riches of the world, spiritual as well as physical, here met, 
and were apparent to the eye of sense; and I found that 
my heart was affected by their contempiation, with the same 
emotion (though to an intenser degree) which I have felt 
when reading what history has said of them. Here were em- 
balmed and encased in ethereal adamant the faith and con- 
stancy of suffering martyrs, the tears of oppressed virtue, the 
fame of the conqueror, the pangs of the vanquished, the pride 
of the usurper, the aspirations of the poet. In fine, (for I can- 
not attempt even the heads of a catalogue of the collection, ) 
here were the essences of all the virtues and vices, passions 
and emotions, glories and disgraces, which ever entered into 
the hearts of men, or marked their career, embodied and 
rendered palpable to vision. I had no opportunity for a close 
examination, although my curiosity drew me very powerfully 
towards an immense collection of books and manuscripts, 
over which was written in golden characters, “ Alexandrian 
Library.” Icould barely make a few reflections, when my 
host, taking me by the arm, whispered in my ear, “Here are 
treasures which the world accuses me of having destroyed 
bear witness how I am belied.” We had entered so noiseless! 


that the Hours did not at first perceive our approach. They had 


all arrived except Twelve O’clock, and also except Four, Five, 
and Six O'clock, whom Time said he had directed to stay be- 
hind, and wait upon Dr. Spintext and his congregation. We 
concealed ourselves behind an ancient statue, while Time has~ 
tily sketched the characters of some of the guests. There 
was a strong family likeness between all of them, and all wore 
sharp, short wings. Each had a small sickle hanging at his 
back, under his wings, yet all were dressed differently, and 


were dissimilar in their conduc 

“That tall, lean, s young, stal himself,” 
said Time, “is One k. He is the most unsociable of the 
whole family, and feels vain of his bela number one. He 
has to work in the heat of th 5 e 
his retiring shirt collar and moister e 


his exertions. I often attribute his 


ot expect, to 
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for one of us. Two O'clock stands a little on his right, with bis 
< half turned towards us. He is as fat again as One O'clock, 
but I assure you not the less active. He eatsa great deal, and 
yet is always hungry and full of business. He has lately got 
into the brokerage profession, and has almost as much to do 
with exchanging money and taking up notes as Three 
O'clock, whom you see approaching him. I have expostulated 
with both of them against pursuing a profession for which 
they are certainly not so well qualified as Five, Six, or even 
Seven O’clock; but young men now-a-days, you know, will 
choose their professions for therselves. Seven O’clock is tak 
ing a seat there at the tomb of Thersites. I'll lay youa wager 
ite now that fellow’s got his hour-glass filled with an infusioi 
of tea, instead of sand. I am afraid, sir, that young man has 
i ! 
acquired an a tol for some old inaid. He’s become scan 
dalous, and mak es remarks upon his absent companions ; but 
what is most suspicious, he will not drink wine. It will do 
your heart good presently to see him fill his glass half full, 


and when his health is proposed, sip it with a simper, lik« | 


nothing temporal, I assure you. That fine looking fellow, 
combing his whiskers, and who looks as though he had just 
escaped from a frisseur’s show-window, is Master Eight. He 
has many good qualities, sir, and possesses infinite versatilit, 
of talent. He has chosen, it seems, to-night to be tricked out 
for a ball, or an opera; and to carry his operations among the 
fair sex; not that he cares two-pence for them. By no means; 
the girls have laid a great many traps for him, particularly in 
the country; but they have found out, at last, that he was 
born too early in the evening for them. He is a literary and 
political character besides, and many a public meeting for 
charitable purposes has been held under his auspices. What 
I say of him now, Mr. Cypress, I may say of all of us. 
Though each has his own business to attend to, yet we all 
attend to each other’s; we have to be like lawyers, ‘omni 
taudé cumulate, a sort of jack-of-all-trades people, learned 
in ‘omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.” We have all manner 
of people to deal with. You will perceive, sir, by examining 
closely, that Master Eight has a pack of cards sticking out ot 
_ one pocket, and a camp-meeting hymn book out of the other. 
Whether piety or picking pockets employs his next moment, 
depends mainly upon the character of the mortal he meets. 
Nine O’clock, whom you observe figuring ahout those mirrors, 
is nothing more nor less than Master Eight set in motion. He 
; tarch but more fire and vivacity; but when 
insipid enough. 
ime gave a tremendous yawn. 
“By my hour-glass,” said he, ‘I never can look at that 
cross fellow with two heavy eyes, without getting sleepy.” 

I directed my gaze to the person who gave cause to this 
exclamation, and perceived a sleepy looking old fellow with a 
book in his hand, whom I took to be Ten O'clock. ~ But that 
yawn had closed the lecture on heads. The whole company 
simultaneously started and rushed towards our covert. In the 
same breath we advanced upon the Hours, and answered all 
inquiries by timely gratulations and welcomes. 

‘* My dearest friends,” said the old gentleman, bowing with 
the grace and elegance of his most polished manner, “I am 
quite delighted to meet you all again. I trust I have not 
kept you long in suspense. At least, I hope you have made 
yourselves happy. Allow me to introduce to your acquaint- 
ance my friend, Mr. Cypress. He isa very respectable mortal 
of good family—can get tick wherever he goes, and never 
suffers his clock to strike the hours. He has a friendship for 
us, gentlemen, aud wishes to make the most of us.” 

Here I was almost crushed by the embraces of half-a-dozen of 
my new associates. 

S But come, my friends, to business. ‘Tempus fugit,’ is 

y motto, you know. Beseated. I promised you last new= 
year’s eve, you remember, to give you a taste of the new iin- 
portation of Burgundy. 
them here.” 

As he said this we seated ourselves at a long table, and our 
host drew forth twelve veritable bottles of rich red Burgundy 
—burning red. 

* Gentlemen,” said he, ‘I will Bive you my certificate that 
these are the true, genuine boys ; ‘insignes pietate viros,’ as 
Virgil has it, But where did I get them? you ask. Why in 
a very good 1 al me spot where I picked up my 

“friend Ascaniu nake a long story short, the sex- 
ton’s back was isa caught hold of my forelock, the 
bottles were under my ab I touched Mr, Cypress’s elbow, 

ere in fill, gentlemen, fill—bumpers 
0 see you all, at all hours. a 
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and unique qualities, and we are always. appy to own him] Will Shakspeare 


I have secured the boys, and have|}: 


+ 


piston of the North America, Pe 

“Like causes produce like effects,” said Seven O’clock, in 
alow tone. “'They both are seta going by steam.” 

‘“Notof the tea-kettle,” said Nine. 

iM nf now, my friends, this is ill-timed for gentlemanly 
hours, ’ interjosed Time. “TI hold that it is quite enough 
for us to be abused by our enemies; let us not suffer our keen 
wits to wage war either upon each Ricks spiritualities or tem- 
poralities. I, for my part, am sober and pious as the world 
xoes, yet, although I have kept pace with the improvements 
of different ages, and have accommodated myself to the 
different fashions of the day, yet I find that my enemies are 
universal. In attempting to please all, I have pleased none. 
Mankind, I find, have been determined to find fault with me 
ever since I had any thing to do with them. In every age I 
have been accused of being worse than ever I had been be- 
tore, and of getting worse and worse every day. Is there a 
term of obloquy with which I have not been visited? Am I 
not reproached by all manner of cunningly devised phrases 
of the poets, and by down-right Billingsgate of the mob? Yes, 
ventlemen, and it is so with us all. We are, in the, 


breath, accounted swift and tedious, long and short, ¢ in 
and unknown. ‘ Tempora mutantur,’ says the classic; ‘the 
fimes are out of joint,’ cries the poet ; ‘hard times, bad times, 
poor times, miserable times,’ ejaculate the canaille. What 


are we not in the esteem and on the foul tongues of our mali- 
cious slanderers? Yet, we bring them daily good gifts, and 
many of them, particularly the political part of the world, 
are content to live and be waiters upon us. I sometimes 
seriously think of getting rid of the connexion; but the 
moment that I hint of an intention to move into another coun- 
try, all the world weeps, and goes distracted at the thought. 
However, we must ‘grin and bear it,’ my friends, and in the 
mean time, here’s to better times.” 

Here I ventured to remark, on the behalf of some of my 
earthly friends, that I thought the judgment of Time, although 
in general impartial and controlling, to be in this instance 
prejudiced and too indiscriminate. I insisted that many 
mortals loved Time, and the things of Time, above all things ; 
and that for this very affection they suffered martyrdom every 
day. I referred to the cases of newly married lovers, and 
people about to be hanged ; and was proceeding in my vindi- 
cation with some zeal, when I was rather abruptly called to 
order by two or three of the company for “making a speech 


against time,”’ as they called it, and was reminded that I was| the Inscriptions. 


not in congress. As I was attempting an explanation, we 
were interrupted by the approaching sound of some baccha- 
nalian ditty outside the grotto. 

“Twelve O’clock has not been at his studies to-night, I 
opine,” said Seven O'clock. ‘‘ When he arrives it is generally 
time for decent people to go home.” 

By these characteristic remarks I was prepared to see Master 
Twelve, who now staggered into the room, bowing and bend- 
ing with the most ludicrous affectation of dignified politeness, 
and after divers cireumgy rations, took his seat by One O'clock. 
The appearance and conduct of this personage were rather 
disordered. His face was pale and haggard—his eye dead- 
drunk His clothes were cut after the newest pattern of mo- 
dern grace, but exhibited unequivocal symptoms of having 
been in a recent fray. A watchman’s broken lantern sup- 


plied the place of his hour-glass, and the bladeless handle of 


his sickle, suspended from his neck, performed in its wearer’s 
hand the function of a quizzing-glass. These shocking evi- 
dences of dissipation drew down upon the new comer the 
sharp rebukes of old Time. His reproofs, however, were 
‘more in sorrow than in anger,’ and the old gentleman turning 
to me, assured me that these aberrations from the right road 
‘vere only seldom, and always the unfortunate result of una- 
voidable circumstances. ra 

“J will show you that young man,” said he, “night after 

night dying his locks gray in the smoky fumes of his lamp, 
and wasting his pale cheek over his midnight studies to benefit 
the world. But hark what he has to say for himself.” 
. [turned my head towards the culprit guest, and observed 
that he was trying to steady himself by leaning upon One and 
Two O'clock, who to my surprise now began to put on en- 
tirely different characters. 

“Gentlemen,” he at last stammered out, “I ask to be for- 
given—I have been in bad company, and have had no Bur- 
gundy to drink. But you know it’s my nature to be always 
last—‘but better late than never. Shall I tell you what 
glorious mortals have been with me to night? Well, they 


were—they were good fellows—they said I was ‘the very |! united the elegance of Athens with the ury he East; 
witching time of night,’ and when I was going, they told me |/and the example of the court was imitated, 4 ‘humble dis» — 
if I couldn’t stay I must send my little brother One. Father faces Py the higher ranks of their subjects. Such was the 
*Ry 
Be id ne 


used to call it, is as quick and voluble as the| 


e|{adopted and carried into practice the same principle. 


ITS. 


Chronos, your blessing—gentlemen, my lo oO you. 1 drink | 
the hours, all the hours, and nothing but the hours.” 
Here the crazy spirit, observing me, broke through all 
straint, and pitching his body in a straight direction towar 
me, extended both arms for an embrace. I hastily sought 
avoid him by getting under the table, but in the attem f 
struck my head with a cruel violence against its sharp cor 
The blow for a moment stunned me. At last I recovered, 
and raising my head, found that I was back in church. The 
gloom of evening was gathering about me; the pulpit and 
pews were vacant, and the sexton coming up, told me he 
wanted to elose the doors. xe pe Z. 


Sigs 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE LATIN AND THE GREEK LANGUAGES. 


So sensible were the Romans of the infiuence of language 
over national manners, that it was théir most seriéus care to 
extend, with the progress of their arms, the use of the Latin 
tongue. The French, for nearly two centuries ‘past, have - 
The 
French is now the general language of diplomacy, and of the 
several courts of Europe: 

The ancient dialects of Italy, the Sabine, the Etruscan, 
and the Venetian, sunk into oblivion ; but in the pre 
the east was less docile than the west to the volges 
torious preceptors. : 

This obvious difference marked the ty 
Roman empire, with a distinction of colours, which, the 
it was in some degree concealed during the meridian splen~ 
dour of prosperity, became gradually more visible as the 
shades of night descended upon the Roman world. 

The western countries were civilized by the same hands 
which subdued them. Assoon as the Barbarians were recon- ~ 
ciled to obedience, their minds were opened to any new im- 
pressions of knowledge and politeness. ine 

The language of Virgil and Cicero, though with some ine 
evitable mixture of corruption, was so universally adopte' 
in Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Pannonia, that the faint 
traces of the Punic or Celtic idioms were preserved nly in 
the mountains, or among the peasants. Apulcius and Augus- 
tinwill answer for Africa; Strabo for Spain and Gaul’; Taci- 
tu the life of Agricola, for Britain ; and -. Patercu- 


RR occtong of the 


it 


tus, for Pannonia. To them may be added language of 


The Celtic was preserved in the mountains of Wales, 
Cornwall, and Armorica. It may be observed that Apulcius 
reproaches an African youth, who lived among the populace, 
with the use of the Punic; whilst he had almost forgotten 
Greek, and neither could nor would speak Latin. The 
greater part of St, Austin’s congregations were Cstraas to 
the Punic. 

Education and study insensibly inspired the natives of 
those countries conquered by the Romans with the senti- 
ments of that people ; Italy gave fashions, as well as laws, to 
her Latin provincials. They solicited with more ardour, and 
obtained with more facility, the freedom and honours of the 
state; supported the national dignity in letters and in arms; 
and, at length, in the person of Trajan, produced an emperor 
whom the Scipios would not have disowned for their country- 
man. Spain alone produced Columella, the Senecas, Lucan, 
Martial, and Quinctilian. 

The situation of the Greeks was very different from that 
of the Barbarians. The former had been long since civilized 
and corrupted. They had too much taste to relinquish their 
language, and too much vanity to adopt any foreign institu- 
tions. Still preserving the prejudices after they had lost 
the virtues of their ancestors, they affected to despise the 
unpolished manners of their Roman conquerors, ee N 
they were compelled to respect their superior wisdom 
power. Re 

There is not, it is believed, from Dionysius to Libanfiae 
single Greek critic who mentions Virgil or Horace. They — 
seem ignorant that the Romans had any good writers. 

The influence of the Grecian language and sentiments 
was not confined to the narrow limits of that once celebrated 
country. Their empire, by the progress of colonies and 
conquests, had been diffused from the Adriatic to the Eu- 
phrates andthe Nile. , 

Asia was covered with Greck cities, and the long reign 
the Macedonian kings had introduced a silent on a. 


Syria and Egypt. In their pompous courts those prin 


ae 
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general division of the Roman empire into the Latin and 
Greek languages. 
“. To these may be added a third distinction for the body of 
_ the natives in Syria, and especially in Egypt. The use of 
eir ancient dialects, by secluding them from the commerce 
f mankind, checked the improvements of those barbarians. 
The slothful effeminacy of the former, exposed them to the 
ae contempt—the sullen ferociousness of the latter, excited the 
aversion of the conquerors. ‘Those nations had submitted 
to the Roman power, but they seldom desired or deserved 


the freedom of the | city; ; and it was remarked, that more than | 


two hundred and thirty years elapsed after the ruin of the 
Ptolemies, before an Egyptian was admitted into the senate. 
\ Itis a just though trite observation, that victorious Rome 
was herself subdued by the arts of Greece. Those immortal 
writers, who still command the admiration of modern Europe, 
soon becaine the favourite objects of study and imitation in 
the western provinces. 

The elegant amusements of the Romans were not, how- 
ever, suilered to interfere with their sound maxims of policy. 
Whilst they acknowledged the charms of the Greeks, they 
asserted the dignity of the Latin tongue, and the exclusive 
use of the latter was inflexibly maintained in the administra- 
tion of civil as well as military government. The emperor 
Claudius disfranchised an eminent Grecian for not under- 
standing Latin. 

The two languages exercised at the same time their sepa- 
-rate jurisdiction throughout the empire 5, the former, as the 
natural idiom of Beence ; the latter, as the dialect of public 

msactions. Those who united letters with business were 
equally conversant with both; and it was almost impossible, 
in any province, to find a Roman subject, of a liberal educa- 
tion, who was at once a stranger to Greek and Latin. 


Times. 


Y MISS M‘CREA. 
All our readers are familiar with the melancholy story of 
aes young lady, as related in the history of our revolution. 
To this day her untimely’and cruel fate is the subject of uni- 
versal sympathy. Travellers visit the scene of her sufferings, 
and drop upon her grave the memorials of their tears. Her 
unhappy history has not, however, been fully and truly re- 
corded. It is related of her, if our memory serves us, that 
_ she was betrothed to a British officer, at the time when Bur- 
goyne’s for hich he was attached, had reached, in their 
> 2 daring expedition, the neighbourhood of Saratoga. The coun- 
2 try was full of armed men, both of the British and American 
armies, and every day witnessed scenes of carnage and com- 
bat between their advanced posts and skirmishers. The lover 
of the lady was stationed at Fort Edward, and becoming ap- 
prehensive of her safety, sent a party of Indians to her resi- 
dence, Sandy-hill, only four miles distant, to convey her safely 
to the fort, promising to them a reward on their return. Some 
hours having elapsed, he became impatient and alarmed at 
the delay, and dispatched another party of Indians, on the 
same errand, with a similar promise of reward. The former 
had succeeded in escorting her and her companion safely to a 
spring, under a pine tree, midway between Sandy-hill and the 
fort, where they met the second party. A contention, accord- 
ing to the story, arose between the two parties, for the honour 
and reward of conducting her to the fort, and the dispute be- 
coming angry, was settled by putting her to death, each party 
throwing their tomahawks at her head, as she stood near the 
pine tree. It has even been pretended that the marks of the 
tomahawks were still to be seen in the tree. This account, 
as we learn from a friend, who recently visited the spot, is 
chiefly fabulous, apd to the Indians is extremely unjust. But 
one party of Indians was sent for the lady, and they had con- 
ducted her on horseback to the spring under the pine, where 
they halted. At this moment a skirmish was going on in the 
Y neigh! yarhood, and Miss M‘Crea received a rifle ball in her 
sl ed at the party by some one of the American troops. 
She was mortally wounded, and the Indians, being obliged to 
retreat hastily, and finding her an impediment to their pro- 
gress, ‘tomahawked her, and placed her under the tree. The 
Americans came up in a few minutes, and among them was 
‘Mr. Baker, who is still living at Sandy-hill, and who formerly 
knew Miss M‘Crea. He states that Miss M‘Crea was breath- 
ing when he came up, and the gun-shot wound in her side 
was mortal. She was buried under the tree, together with 
young American lieutenant, who was shot in the skirmish. 
‘The female attendant of Miss M‘Crea is also still living at 
“Sandy-hill, and her statements accord with this. Miss Janét 
‘M'‘Crea is esented as having been very beautiful. Ac- 
cording to Mr, Baker and the attendant referred to, she was 
‘ ie nineteen years of age, tall, and well formed, with aub 
a” av < 


hair, blue eyes, and a iresh complexion, slightly freckled. 
About three years ago her remains were disinterred, and car- 
vied in funeral procession by the maidens of the neighbouring || a 
country to Fort Edward, where they were buried, and a mo- 
nument erected over the spot. The pine tree is still a striking 
object, from its age and immense size, but the spring, which 


it formerly designated, is dried up. 
A CUNNING SCOTCHMAN. 
Mr. Gordon, the author of Personal Memoirs, came to 
London ina Scotchsmack, The following is highly dramatic, 
and almost reminds us of the graphic sketches in the Waverley 
novels. “The crowded population of the environs of London, 
and the appreach to it by Westminster, struck me with aston- 
ishment; though fiity years ago, there were but few houses 
in St. George’s ficlds, and the number of stage coaches and 
private coaches was not a tenth of whatitisnow. I hadalet- 
ter toa Scotch grocer in Piccadilly, from a relation at Aberdeen, 
and I thought it would be a prudent measure to deliver my 
credentials to the vender of figs. On my presenting my let- 
ter, he gave me a great many bows, and when he had perused 
it, he begged me to walk into a small dark room behind his 
, ‘Weel,’ said my friend, in a most perfect Buchan accent, 
‘what ean I do for ye, captain ?—(this was speedy promotion.) 
My cousin tells me he kens your family—I have several of 
your name my customers.’ ‘I want,’ I replied, ‘a lodging for 
a day or two, before I go to visit a relation at Enfield’—‘An’ 
what may his name be, if you please? I serve twa families 
there. When I satisfied him, and added that he was master 
of an academy, and had three-score of boarders, his eyes 
glistened, and he rejoined, ‘I hae a relation by the mither’s 
side o’ the name of Morrison; may be ye are of the same kin ? 
at ony rate, I would be greatly obleeged if you wud mention 
to your uncle that I selltea and sugar, and a’ kind 0’ groceries 
as cheap as ony man, within the city of London or Westmin 
ster, and will be obleeyed to you to tak’ a catrd o’ my shop— 
he’l! find it to his advantage to deal wi me. Pmsorry I can- 
na gie ye a bed mysel, for I ha’ unluckily let my first stage, 
and am raither hampered for room, for I ha’ a sick mither; 
but I will introduce you to an honest man, and vary ceevil ; 
he lives in Suffolk street, near Charing: cross—but as ye dinna 
ken Lunnun, Pll send my shop-boy to show you the road; it’s 
No. 6. The man’s name is Mitchell, and he keeps a tailor’s 
shop—you'll be wanting new claiths, and you canna do bet- 
ter than get fra him—he’s an honest man.’ I had tact enough 
to perceive that Mr. Mackey, from his discourse, seemed to 
have his own and his friend’s interest at heart more than mine; 
neveriheless, 1 thanked him for his kindness, and would ac- 
cept of his offer of giving mea few’ lines to the tailor, and I 
would get into a hackney-coach, and save him the trouble of 
sending his lad with me. ‘Na, na,’ replied he, ‘that will cost 
ye ashilling—keep your siller in your pouch—ye’ll ha’ occa- 
sion for it, ’se warrant. Suflolk-street is nae a quarter of a 
mile off 1 told him that I had left my baggage in the smack, 
and that I had nothing to carry but what was on my back. 
Mr. Ogilvie, a gentleman whose acquaintaince I had formed 
on the passage, and had brought me to town, at this moment 
passed in his carriage and spoke to me. ‘He seems a ceevil- 
like gentleman,’ rejoined the grocer ; ‘what’s his trade? ‘I be- 
Jieve,’ said I, ‘he is a West-India merchant.’ ‘Gin ye hae ony 
interest with him,’ continued Mr. Mackey, ‘I wish ye would 
speak a guid word forme. I wud serve him wi’ his ain com- 
modities, and may be buy from him.’ But on my saying that 
I had never seen or heard of him till yesterday, he gave up 
the chase as hopeless. The introductory not being written, 
my worthy friend presented me with a dozen of figs ina 
paper, saying, ‘I dare say ye have a sweet tooth in your head 
—trie thae figs, they are very frash, and let your uncle taste 
ane or twa o’ them—they are particularly guid for the bairns, 
and when you come hack frae Enfield, call in and tak your 
breakfast—I ha’ gui ey, and noo and then a yellow had- 
dock that the skippers wha deal wi’ me bring up.’ On pro- 
mising that I would see him again, we shook hands and part- 
ed, his last words being, ‘See what ye can do with your uncle 
for me.’ ”? 


Boston Palladium. 


Liverpool Mercury, 


LOCAL ATTACHMENTS, 


The thirty-fifth number of Silliman’s Journal of Scieuce, 

in an article under the head of “ Architecture of the United 
» has the following remarks: 

ee in a village a handsome public monument, or pillar, 
or church, and I do not hesitate to say that, all other things 
being equal, those villagers will be hound more to one another, 
and to their village, than those of another. Place by another 
a group of trees, with a fountain playing in the midst; have 


beneath them tasteful seats, arid make it a place to which ex- 
perienced age and prattling infancy will go for compan or 
ements; a spot where the villagers will assemble inthe 
evening for cheerful conversation, and I venture to say 
these people will love their homes more, and think less of 
changing ; will improve them more ; that they will be wiser, 
that their taverns will be less frequented, and that every good 
feeling will more prevail among them, than would have been 
the case without.’ Place in a town or city a spot with spreading 
trees, and pleasant walks between, a spot which would serve 
as an agreeable promenade, and the feelings of that people 
will flow in a kinder and smoother channel; there will be — 
more happiness than there would have been. It is a delight- 
ful amusement to saunter along the French p nade about . 
sunset, and observe the happy groups of all ages that throng | % 
them; to watch the rapid sale of bouquets, at the platforms Ms 
which line the sides, (flowers only are admitted there.) As an 
American looks at the cheertul scene, he must think with pain 
of his own cities, where every thing seems calculated for dull 
labour, or lynx-eyed gain. It is doubtless owing, in some de- 
gree, to the provision of such places in foreign countries that 
their natives resort less to taverns for amusement than with 
us, and that intoxication consequently is less frequently seen, 

“The French have their Boulevards, the Spaniards their 
Prado, the Italian their Gorso; all of these have their public 
gardens, and we have our tippling shops, the bane and dis- 
grace of our land, and shall have them, I fear, till we provide 
more innocent places of resort. All attempts to check this 
current of feeling are vain; the stream must flow, and if we 
give it a channel, will refresh and beautify the land it would 
otherwise have desolated and destroyed.” 

So much for the effect on the morals of a people. The re- 
action on the mind is also of very great consequence. A flou- 
rishing state of architecture, it is true, implies a good degree 
of previous mental culture; but no cause, perhaps, operates 
with more quickness, certainty, and power, in refining the 
mind, thus prepared, than this. It is placing objects of taste 
before the public, which they cannot help seeing, about which 
they must converse, whose beauties they must analyze; on © 
which, in short, all will turn critics, and the sure consequence 
will be a refinement of taste, an elevation of mental charac- 
ter, which will carry itself into all the concerns of life. The 
principle of accommodation is one of the most powerful and 
useful in our nature. Place a civilized man among savages, 
and his thoughts, feelings, and habits will, before many years, 
be strongly assimilated to those of the savage; place a savage 
in refined society, and his character will in a short time un- 
dergoa change. Place a number of tasteful public edifices 
in a town, and the private buildings of that town will become 
classic and tasteful; build private edifices on the principles of 
good taste, and I do not hesitate to say, that their interior 
will correspond—that in cleanliness, good order, regularity of 
the system within, there will be a sure and rapid improve- 
ment, re-acting strongly on the mind, as well as on the moral 


character of the occupants. Raleigh Register. 


MRS, DICKINSON. 


Mrs. Eleanor Dickinson (a member of the society of friends) 
has just published “ The Mameluke,” a poem, with several 
miscellaneous pieces, which evince very considerable poetical 
talent. The following passage is from the first canto : 


7 The moon has left her starry throne ; 
Her gay attendants, one by one, 
Have faded from yon blue concave, 
Or dipped their torches in the wave. 
Dim night, wrapped in her sable vest, 
Has rolled her chariot to the west. 
The eastern glows; a rosy streak 
The blushing tints of morn bespeak. 
Bright floods of glory, soft unfold 
Fleaven’s postern; rolling liquid gold 
Before his radiant disk, the sun 
Reclines on ocean as a ‘throne; 
And views around reflected rise, 
‘The splendid radiance of the skies : 
Now soars, with light refulgent crowned, 
And spreads his golden sceptre — 


THE TRI-COLOUR. 


Many inquiries have been made of late as to the true origin 
of the irk gglpured flag, and of what it is emblematical. We 
find the following explanation i in a paper before us :—Before 


the revolution the city: own—red 
and blue—the white b oul ing and his 
army. After the taki le, the armed bourgeois 


of the city having taken the name of the National Guard, 
added the white to the two previous colours of Paris, for the 
purpose of indicating that the iH no longer a sep 
estate, and that his power had pa the hani 


people. National Gazette, 
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ARTS AND SCLENCES. 


LocoMoTivE CUTTING AND EXCAVATING MACHINE.—Mr. 
G. Palmer of the city of Worcester, has been engaged upwards} 
of ten years in bringing this extraordinary engine to its pre- 
sent state of perfection, and for which iis late majesty was 
pleased to grant his letters patent on the eighth of June last. 
This engine operates by steam, and is particularly adapted for 
large national undertakings, such as ship canals, levelling hills, 
in forming new lines of roads, railways, &c. ‘The construc- 
tion of thisengine is such that on the most trying soil it will 
cut at least a ton per minute, and on more favourable soil it 
will excavate up to three tons per minute, cutting at a single 
blow six feet wide and three feet deep, delivering the soil into 
carts, or on either side of the excavation to form a bank. 
When cutting gravel for road-imaking, it will separate the 
~ stones from the earth with like rapidity. Its operation might 
be still further extended, but the impossibility of vehicles 
succeeding each other in due time to move off the soil will 
ever prevent its being carried to the extent of its possible 
operations. 

Previous to seeing this engine, most persons have conceiv- 
ed it to be a ponderous piece of machinery. It is not so; its 
power not being derived from great weight and dimensions, 
but from the peculiarity of its construction, which is, at once, 
simple, ingenious, and new; and from this combination is ob- 
tained its extraordinary powers of execution. Livy. Mer. 


SD 


THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK AND BOWERY THEATRES. 

We attended the Park theatre on the first evening of Mrs. 
Austin’s engagement, and have been attracted there nightly 
on her ensuing performances. The band and chorus have 
both received considerable additions and changes. The orches- 

_tra has now an accession in number, and musters four first 
violins, all stroug players and able musicians. Mr. Pons has 
been removed to the bassoon, on which he isan admirable artist. 
Chiofii’s trombone is as prominent as usual. Mr. Kyle, jun. 
the son of the present director of music at West-point, is en- 
gaged as flute player, and is evidently a young man of pro- 
mise. The clarionets are in the hands of Mr. Roca and a 
brother-in-law, we understand, of Mr. Schott, the well-known 
professor of that instrument. The horns are played by the 
same persons as last season, Messrs. Nids and Brown, and 
they cannot be « exceeded i in the United States for orchestral 
business. The ancl, consequently, is now perfectly efficient, 
and that department can do justice to all compositions of the 
most difficult description which may come before them. It 
may be objected by those who wish to cavil that a better 
trumpet player, or better horn, an equal bassoon, a better 
Jute, anda better clarionet, may be found in America than 
the professors of those instruments at the Park; for playing 
concertos, perhaps, this may be the fact; but it by no means 
follows that concerto players are equal to orchestral business, 
nor does excellence on particular instruments command gene- 
ral effect; on the contrary, in some instances it proves detri- 
mental to it. To cite a case to support our position, compare 
the band of the Italian opera at Paris with that in London ; 
the professors of the latter individually stand unrivalled, and 
vastly superior to the French on their separate instruments ; 
but there is a subdued union of sound and a simultaneous 
expression belonging to the Parisian band to which that in 
London must yield; and this quality is attributable to the 
Park band beyond any other American orctiestra. We have 
omitted to add that Davis, who served his apprenticeship un- 
der the severe Garcia, and Deluce, the leader of the operas 
then and since, retain their relative situations of chef d’or- 
chesire and contra basso. For the chorus among the women 
an alteration has taken place; and we are happy to notice the 
return of the stentorian tall-man, Pearson, to the head of the 
male department. For the principals in opera, Mrs. Austin 
is assisted by Mrs. Blake, vice Mrs. Sharpe; and the business 
hitherto allotted to Mrs. Hackett is divided between Mrs. Wal- 
Jack and Mrs. Durie. Richings and Jones also share the 
singing business; the acting parts falling to the former, the 
difficult vocal parts to the latter. In making this arrangement 
we cannot but applaud the system of the worthy manager; 
he goes into the and He owing down his gauntlet, chal- 
lenges competitic g umber of vocalists 
may be congregated, but a hi | arate blishment is not 
the vehicle to display their talents. -You may hear two or 
three songs sung, but an opera you do not witness except at the 


a musician who understands his business, and he engages a 
prima donna, consulting in her selection that which he con- 
ceives to be the taste of the town. For the bugfo department 
he cannot be exceeded in Placide, assisted by Hilson and 
Barnes. Let any person witness the Tempest, and examine 
the cast; let him see John of Paris ; let him be present at a 
representation of the Caliph of Bagdad, and then let him 
contess, that in addition to the first talent on this side of the 
Atlantic, that he has witnessed the most complete operatic 
establishment existing, and one which is justly the boast of 
the city. Let other theatres go to what expense they please, 
the cost which Mr, Simpson incurs in giving to the public an 
intrinsically good entertainment, supported by the most ap- 
proved talent, not only tends to give character to the drama, 
but must eventually repay him as correct musical taste ad- 
vances and quackery diminishes. 

The opera of Cinderella has been announced as in prepa- 
ration for a length of time. We are given to understand that it 
is to be got up with the greatest splendour. The music is from 
Rossini’s Cenerentola, with selections from his other works. 
Cinderella will be acted by Mrs. Austin, and there is a very 
fine buffo character for Placide, and a comic part for Barnes. 
Hilson also is included in the cast as a lively valet. The story 
of Cinderella is well known to every body ; many have seen 
Rossini’s Cenerentola, and the French Cendrillon. The 
opera has the advantage of all the wonders of the original 
tale: pumpkins become coaches, rats footmen, &c. and 
nothing is left undone to please both eye and ear. We have 


no doubt that it will prove very attractive, and repay the ma- 
nager for labour and expense. 

Since writing the above we attended the Bowery theatre, 
for the first time this season, and are softy to commence our 
strictures on that establishment with finding fault. If the per- 
formances had been of the first order, we should have suppress- 
ed part of the foregoing ; but such was not the case, Madame 
Feron and Mrs. Knight, in the “ Marriage of Figaro,’ were 
the magnets which attracted us thither. We found Mr. Se- 
gura, the first violin player in America, at the head of a very 
meagre band; Mr. Cuddy, whose talents are undoubted, it is 
true, assisted; and Mr. Knight sat at a piano-forie, for what 
purpose we do not exactly understand; but Mr. Segura and 
Mr. Cuddy cannot make a weak band “do the work” of a 
strong one; and the clarionets, horns, bassoon, and trom- 
bone positively were of the worst description; drums and 
trumpets there were none, Theieflective music of Even as tire 
sun,” was cut up ina wretched manner by numerous mistakes. 
Madame Feron gave her song, called the “ Arab Steed,” with 
much spirit ; her execution of rapid divisions is very brilliant 
Our friend ©. termed the passages in which she excels “ tours 
de force ;’? and we think her beauties of style are comprised 
i that term. We would rather see Mrs. Knight in female 
attire than in the very ungraceful costume which she selected 
for the page, although she sang well and acted prettily. By 
the by, why did she not play the Countess, which is considered 
thespart of a prima donna, and by some selected in preference 
tothat of Susauna? Mrs. Dickons and Miss Stephens perform- 
ed the two characters, as did Miss Stephens and Miss 'T’ree. 
Mr. Plumer, an improving singer, should have acted Fiorello, 
and Mr. Hamblin the Count. 

The chorus of the first act was very deficient, although 
Madame Feron exerted herself to the utmost to lead it, The 
finale to the second act was extremely imperiect; and the 
Antonio of Holland, and the Figaro of Roberts, were not be- 
yond mediocrity. A very odd man came on as Fiorello, and 
Basil resolutely persisted in singing his solo a bar behind the 
band, which had a curious effect. Most of the audience 


seemed to feel that opera at the Bowery is out of its element ; 
and we sincerely believe, that it would be equally conducive 
to the interests of the manager of that establishment and the 
two ladies, if their services were transferred to the Park. 


The North American Review for October, 1830.—The 
punctuality with which this quarterly journal is issued, fur- 
nishes strong and indisputable evidence of its popularity.— 
Unless value were attached to the appearance of a critical 
publication, there would be little eagerness or curiosity mani- 
fested by the public for the possession of its opinions, and less 
readiness or industry on the part of its publishers and pro- 
prietors. The North American Review does not, however, 


they are too well known and appreciated, 
furnishes a variety of interesting articl s to the scholar, the 
politician and the mere man of letters. The remarks on Bishop 


Park theatre, where | ompany are familiar with that spe- 
ciesof thedrama. He retails the best stock singer he can find, 


Lowth’s Lectures on Hebrew Poetry is replete with lofty senti- 


* 


require, at the present day, any eulogium upon its merits; ee 
The last number 


ment and chaste diction, and will bear comparison, both for 
learned research and masterly expression, with the prime 
articles in the best foreign reviews. A comprehensive view 
of the magnificent wealth stored up in the ample domains of 


tivating forms, calculated to awaken literary investizatio: 
and diffuse liberal feelings. The notice of the American An- 
nual Register is by no means happy. It gives little or no in- 
sight into the contents of the volume professed to be reviewed 
—is evidently imbued with some sympathetic party feelings 
for the author, yet lectures him indirectly and unintelligibly 
as to certain defects in his work. .The style in which it is 
drawn up is altogether unworthy of the ‘character of the oldest 
periodical in the United States. It would have reflected little 
credit on some of our better conducted newspapers. How 
came it to be made a leading article? The ideas thrown out 
on painting, and on the best specimens of the art, both at 
home and abroad, strike us as peculiarly worthy the atten- 
tion of students of the fine arts. The long political treatises 
and analyses will attract considerable notice—they are charac- 
terized by sound doctrine and correct principle. Yet do we 
fear that our northern trimestrian may render itself as ob- 
noxious to the charge of local jealousy as the southern is 
acknowledged to be, despite its talent and boasted liberality, 
by some of its warmest yet not over-zealous admirers, 


scriptural ‘classics, i is presented to the reader in the most cap- is 


Tales and Sketches, by a Cosmopolite.—This work, an- 
nounced by us some time since as being injpreparation, and 
from which an extract was made in our ans, has just 
issued from the press of Mr. E. Bliss, of y. It com- 
prises ten distinct articles, There is much 
ter and incident in the parts we have read, and many of the 
scenes are exceedingly well described. One of the sketches, 
in blank verse, is of a dramatic character, and offérs a favour- 
able specimen of the writer’s powers in that diflicult branch 
ot composition. New books, and re-publications from the Eng- 
lish press, throng upon us so fast that_we have scarcely time 
to give each a perusal as it appears. fWithe present instance, 
we have little more than glanced at the contents of the work 
under notice, but shall at some future day recur to it, for the 
purpose of affording our readers a further “taste of ee, 


Sandford and Merton.—It is truly asserted in the preface 


to the new edition of this tale, just published, that ‘the 
history of Sandford and Merton, written fifty years ago, is at 
this moment the most interesting and edifying 0 P children’s 
books; highly entertaining, 
culcating a virtuous conduct, the high use of reason, just 
moral principles, and useful truth in regard to physical nature, 
all in the most intelligible and attractive style.” ‘The Ameri- 
can editor places a just confidence in himself when he asserts 
that he serves the true interests of education by giving this 
book its most possible cheap form. This object he has efiect- 
ed by omitting a great deal of unnecessary matter, and much 
also that was above the comprehension of the juvenile under- 
standing. How far he has succeeded, the voice of the public 
long since decided. The first edition has been for some time 
out of print, and the demand for the present is universal. 


Woodworth’s Melodies.—These poems will be published 
about the beginning of November. Since the appearance of the 
first edition, in 1827, the author has produced many new 
pieces of superior beauty, which are now added to the former 
selection. Independent of the original frontispiece and vig- 
nette title-page, the present volume will be embellished with 
three copperplate engravings, illustrative oi the same num- 
ber of songs. We trust that the public in general, and the 
readers of this journal in particular, will not be backward 
in patronizing a writer who has so frequently contributed to 
their entertaimment. Subscriptions received at this office. 


The Denounced.—W hoever has read the ‘Tales 
O'Hara Family,” will, at the very mention of the name, 
the thrilling incidents, the picturesque scenery, and the 
rowing, yet faithful representations of human life and chara 
which awaken with singular and irresistible power the most 
lively emotions of interest and curiosity. It is impossible 
that the author of such a production can put forth any thing 
tat shall fail of effect, and foreign criticism has already pro- 
nounced a favourable judgment upon the present attempt. 
Our own opinion is as yet unformed respecting its merits— 
but our anticipations are highly excited, and, we will venture 
for once to prophecy, will not be disappointed. 


Mr. C. Kean.—This distingliiehed actor and amiable young 
gentleman, has just completed a brilliant engagement at Phila- 
delphia, 
month, We promise him a most enthusiastic reception. 
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exhibiting the best examples, i in- + 


He will return to this city about the tenth of next. 
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all the while, 


24 Verse—She knew that she was dying, But he 
And she dreaded not her doom , 
She never thought of sighing, 
O’er her beauty’s blighted bloom ; 
She knew her cheek was alter’d, 
And she knew her eye was dim. 


When she spoke of losing him. 
3d Verse—Tis true that 
From the isle where she was born ; 
?Tis true he had inur’d her 
To the cold world’s bitter scorn ; | 
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r sweet voice only falter’d, 


e had lured her 


But yet she never blamed him, 
For the anguish she had known, 
And tho’ she seldom named him, 
She thought of him alone. 
4th Verse—She sigh’d when he caress’d her, 
For she knew that they must part, 


Bre it oke not when he press’d her 
is young and panting heart; 
Thel banners waved around her, 
And she heard the bugle’s sound, 
They pass’d—and strangers found her 
Cold and lifeless on the ground. 


Wartetics. 


FrmMALe HEROISsM.—A great many women took an active 
part in the combats in Paris, and several distinguished them- 
selves by feats of extraordinary courage. A young and pretty 
girl, nineteen years of age, who, during the three days, ap- 
peared in front of the combatants armed with a musket, ac- 
guired such an ascendency over the citizens, that they re- 
garded her almost as their captain. Intrepid on the field of 

attle, she lavished her kind attentions on the wounded when 
Es firing had ceased. So much heroism, devotion, and hu- 

manity, excited the enthusiasm of all who witnessed it. On the 
evening of the third day this young girl was borne in triumph 
through the streets of Paris. A great crowd accompanied her, 
shouting cries of joy. In one hand she held a sword, and in 
the other the tri-coloured flag. Lighted torches shed a bril- 
liancy on this gay cortége. 

Mutitary pury.—A Yankee being warned to do military 
duty, requested the captain to excuse him. The officer told 
him that he might state the case to the company, and if they 
would vote in the aflirmatiye, he should be excused. He ac- 
cordingly made the following address :—“ Fellow-soldiers, I 
am rather hard of hearing, and don’t always understand the 
word of command. Besides, at the age of sixteen I was draft- 
el te go into the army; but my father went in my room, and 


a 


was killed, and never got home. Now, if I had gone myseli, 
and got killed, I should have got clear of military duty to all 
eternity.” He was excused by acclamation. 

THE yIscouNT D’aRLINCOURT.—The Viscount d’Arlin- 
court is scarcely forty years of age. He is accustomed to re- 
ceive those who visit him with that dignified affability which 
characterizes one who prides himelf on his talents more than 
his rank. His address is fascinating, and he is considered 
as one of the most finished gentlemen in France. The ladies 
in particular adrajre his tall and elegant figure, and his fine 
black eyes, the pression of which is full of talent, mingled 
with a degreeof melancholy sensibility. There are few such 
happy families as that of the Viscount d’Arlincourt : his home 
isa perfect elysium. The viscountess is revered by all who 
know her; her society is delightful to.all who are permitted to 
partake of it; and her two daughters are brought up in the 
most carcfal manner, and are highly accomplished ; their 
talents and personal charms are heightened by the religious 
instructions they have received. 

Mapame pg Gznuis.—Madame de Genlis died recently’in 
France at the advanced age of eighty. This lady was proba- 
bly possessed of as great talent for the correct education of 
youth as any of her contemporaries of either sex. Her 
“Theatre of Education” has long been a model for dramatic 


didactic compesition, being within the comprehension of the 


* 


most youthful intellect, and stored with precepts of the purest 
morality and usefulness. It is no small tribute to her merit 
to state, that she was governess over the early years both of 
the ex-king of France, Charles X, and of the present king 
of the French, Louis Philippe; she may be termed the female 
Warwick of her time—‘the setter up and puller down of 
kings.” 

TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. —These societies are virtually sup- 
ported by law in Peru. Its president, General Gamara, has 
published a decree in accordance with an act of the constitu- 
ent congress, prohibiting the importation of liquors after the 
present year. All naval and merchant vessels attached to 
the country are forbidden to consume them, and even their 
sale is prohibited under the penalty of confiscation, This 
step is tather more ultra, (as politicians would say) but we 
hope may be as efficacious as the milder means used i ur 
own country. 

Guard yourself against your enemies: guard yourself deably 
against your friends. 


GEORGE P. , MORRIS, EDITOR AND RIETOR. 
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For the Mirror. 


LINES ON AN OLD FICTURE 


OF A MONKISH STUDENT OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 
r BY IANTHE. 


Gnave old student, oft ere now 

P’ve gazed upon thy placid brow, 

And little thought thou wouldst have power 
To cheer full many a languid hour; 

Yet now, while on my couch I rest, 

With pain and weariness opprest, 

‘Thy calm still brow above me bends, 

And seems like some familiar friend’s. 


Grave old student, time has laid 

A gentle hand upon thy head ; 

That brow and form still wear the trace 
Of manly beauty, early grace: 

Thy hand is mark’d by time’s dark stain, 
And swoln is each blue, starting vein, 
Yet still a trace of beauty lingers 

Amid those well turn’d slender fingers ; 
That face, just lifted from the page, 
Though mark’d by the deep lines of age, 
And furrow’d, it may be with cares, 
Still intellect’s high beauty wears. 


Grave old student, has thy mind 
New and precious truths divined ? 
Or art thou still pondering o’er 
Knowledge oft-times conn’d before? 
Pure and hallow’d thought lies hid 
*Neath thy dark eye’s downcast lid ; 
Thou art one whom time has found 
No mere cumberer of the ground. 


Grave old student, while I gaze 
Fancy brivigs back early days, 

When learning, hid in cloister’d nook, 
Beneath the stole conceal’d her book ; 
But in thy time, although she wore 
‘The trappings still of monkish lore, 
She dared to throw the cowl aside, 
And show unveil’d her brow of pride. 


Grave old student, when the trace 
f years is left upon my face, 

“When round my furrow’d teiples wave 
The snowy blossoms of the grave, 
Fain would I hope my changeful brow 
May then be calm as thine is now ; 

But vain such hope—life’s wintry years 
Seal not the source of woman’s tears. 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE IMPORBANCE OF A MOMENT. 


“ THE moments are precious, Isabella,” urged Deringcourt, 
to the beautiful and timid girl, whose ingenuous countenance 
wore the mingled expression of tenderness and doubt—when, 
after a long and agitating interview, he rose to leave her. 
* The moments are precious! let me have your decision now. 
You cannot recall the sweet confession you have just made ; 
why then sacrifice to idle ceremony the happiness of both our 
lives?” 

“Tt will seem so like an elopement,” 

| deeply agitated. 

“Impossible,” replied her lover. “ We will hasten to your 
father immediately after our marriage. You are certain of his 
forgiveness ; and who will dare to censure or question what 
he approves ?” 

“I wish for his presence,” said Isabella, more firmly. 

“But circumstances are imperious. We must separate, 
unless you consent to accompany me. The period of my 


murmured Isabella, 


absence is uncertain; and without I am assured of your love,| 


I shall have no wish to return. Any delay will be highly 
ruinous to my prospects. One word then: are you mine, or 
must we part ?” 

_ Give me one moment for reflection,” faltered Isabella. 

Deringcourt bit his lip in vexation ; for he, in common with 

ynany others, believed, that when a woman loves, she never 
reflects. : : 

- “T believ T too ye nd too fond to reflect,” thought 
he, as he gazed on the lovely foram before him, arfd tried to 


read in her beautiful downcast eyes the decision he began to/| 


fear. “Your moments are long ones,” he said, in a tone of 
reproachful tenderness. 


Pa 


t 


| 


In the morning, she} 


| 


That tone went to the heart of Isabella, and the promise 
trembled on her lip, when her eye fell on a letter which had 
been handed to her just as her lover entered, and which she 
| had forgotten in the mingled emotions to which their interview 
had given rise, 

“Another moment,” she said, “till I read my father’s 
letter.” ee 

Deringcourt could scarcely conceal his vexation: he bowed 
|rather coldly, and withdrew to a window, and with his face 
| half shaded by his hand, he watched her countenance, as her 
ee eye dwelt on the characters. Ina minute she was by 
his side, her eyes beaming with pleasure, and her cheeks suf- 
fused with blushes, 
| “Ah? she exclaimed; ‘to-morrow my father will be here: 

he returns sooner than he expected.” 

Deringcourt endeavoured to conceal his'vexation, and to ap- 
pear satisfied ; but in vain; he tried to resume his tone of ten- 
derness; butthe words died on his lips. Isabella looked at him 
in wonder; she could think of no reason why he should not 
be as happy as herself. But she was scarcely seventeen, and 
not much skilled in the study of the human heart. She loved 
deeply, devotedly, and in the mirror of her own pure soul 
she looked to trace the feelings of others. What girl of seven- 
teen can be expected to study deeper? Deringcourt rallied 
his spirits, imputed his agitation to surprise, and left her, the 
happiest of the happy, with a promise to meet her father on 
his arrival. It was a promise he never meant to keep. Not 
| that he willingly resigned the beautiful heiress, whose inno- 
|cent tenderness had made an impression upon him; but he 
| knew that from her parent he should never obtain her. He 
had hoped to secure his prize so firmly, that any interference 
could be of no avail; and the wealth and fondness of Mr. 
| Hamden was too well known to leave a fear for the future. 

“That moment for reflection,” he muttered, as he turned 
his horse from the gate, “ has ruined all.” 

The whole evening Isabella went about the house carolling 
| like a bird, in the gaiety of her heart. 
‘rose with the sun, and as she@athered flowers to Cecorate her 
apartment, she kept sayimg tovherself, ‘Who knows but we 
may induce him to relinquish the journey of which he has 
spoken? He says, business calls him away. My father can, 
perhaps, prevent the necessity; and, at the worst, we shall 
only be absent for a short time.” And then the thought of 
her father’s loneliness, during her journey, filled her eyes with 
tears, and her face resembled an April day, half showers, half 
sunshine. m 

As the hours sped away, she began to grow impatient for 
her parent’s arrival. Every thing was in order for his recep- 
tion; the position of his favourite arm-chair had been changed 
a dozen times ; the fairest fruits of autumn placed on a table 
near it, and she had descended for the third time from her 
station at the highest window, from whence she could discern 
him at a distance, when she recollected that the letter might 
perhaps inform her at what hour he might be expected. She 
now remembered that she had read only the first sentence; 
and in her haste to communicate its import, and in the joyful 
bustle into which the intimation of his immediate return had 
thrown her, she had neglected to proceed futher. She sought 
for the letter, and recommenced its perusal. Mr. Hamden, 
after announcing his intention of being at home at the period 
specified, wrote thus :— 

“J am the more anxious to return to you, my child, because 
I hear, from yourself, that your female visitors have been 
obliged to leave you; and hecause I also learn, not from 
yourself, that you have another frequent visitor, whom their 
presence would have, probably, kept more at a distance.” 

Here Isabella’s colour changed from red to pale, and with 
an indefinite sensation of dread, she went on: 

“In short, I understand that you are frequently called upon 
by the person who made himself so agreeable to us both, during 
our jaunt to the springs last summer, and whom, with in- 
cautious frankness, I invited to visit us. He is a proof, that 
pleasing behaviour and a graceful exterior may sometimes 
dazzle the imagination and mislead the judgment. Yet who 
could without positive proof believe, that, with all that suavity 
of manner, that easy flow of conversation, and apparently 
honourable and benevolent feelings, this man has been capa- 
ible of conduct the most base and cruel; that he is a game- 


ster, and is now on the point of quitting this part of the 
Union, to avoid the just consequences of his conduct? That 
such a person should invade the sanctuary of my dwelling, to 
impose on the unsuspecting innocence of my child, in the 
absence of her guardian, is, perhaps, less surprising than dis- 
tressing to my heart, especially when I reflect that my own 
easy credulity, by encouraging his advances towards intimacy, 
gave him a sort of right to your regard. The particulars, at 
which I have hinted, did not come to my knowledge till 
within three days, and immediately after I was informed, that 
you received this insinuating stranger as a frequent guest. I 
blame not you, my child. I can only hope that the mischief is 
not irremediable. This letter will be a”caution to you, till I 
can in person, resume that care of you which the urgent call 
of professional duty obliged me to forego for a season.” 
Isabella read thus far in a sort of stupified wonder. That 
Deringcourt was meant, she could not doubt; but that he 
merited such accusations, seemed to her utterly impossible. 
“And yet,” thought she, ‘‘my “ather would accuse no one 
except on conviction. But he may have been deceived.” 
This thought restored her wo nergy: the agitating 
fever of hope succeeded to the chilling torpor which had be- 
numbed her faculties, and though her tears flowed wildly, the 
illusive flatterer in her bosom would at intaals su 
them; but she neither ascended to the window, or travers 
the lawn, te look out upon the road, as in the earlier part of 
the day: she shut herself in. her own room, and endeavoured 
to quiet her fears. This was a new and difficult lesson to learn. 
Hitherto she had never concealed her feelings from her indul- 


the first time, fully conscious of the importance of the, step 
she had meditated without his concurrence, she felt as if an 
act of disobedience had already been committed: dreading 
lest Deringcourt might arrive before her father, her efforts to 
acquire composure were wholly unavailing, and whe 
Mr. Hamden received his daughter in his arms, her 
quite overcame her, and she fainted, ‘ 
Mr. Hamden watched her recovery in the deepest alarm, 
tortured by indefinite fears, yet not venturing to hint an in- 
quiry. On her return to consciousness, he confined his atten- 
tions solely to endeavour to soothe her feelings, without ad- 
verting to the subject which they both dreaded. But Isabella’s 
eyes were perpetually wandering towards the road. Still he 
came not. As night drew on, her apprehensions arose te 
certainty; and, at length, unable to endure their conflicts, her 
agonized heart sought relief, by confiding its weakness, doubts, 


a parent. 2 
As Mr, Hamden listened to her ingenuous, though agitate 
confession, his bosom swelled, by turns, with indignation 
jagainst Deringcourt, and gratitude for her preservation : the 

\latter feeling predominated. 

“T will leave him,” he said, “to the punishment which the 
disappointment of his schemes, and the reproaches of his 
conscience will inflict.” 

Mr. Hamden, too, had a tale to tell, and in the hope of era- 
dicating from the heart of Isabella every vestige of tenderness 
|| for the specious deceiver, he communicated its particulars to 
her. Those details are not necessary toourstory. But Mr. 
Hamden knew enough of the female character to be aware, 
that to convince his daughter she had been sought more for 
her fortune than her affection, and that others had shared the 
worthless homage of her pretended lover, would, by arousing 
her pride, be the first step towards her recovery. In this he 
was not mistaken. Yet Isabella’s heart had received asevere 
blow, and time was necessary to complete the cure. We shal! 


ceived no insignificant aid from a powerful auxiliary; for, 
about three months after her last interview with Deringcoutt, 
she read the announcement of his marriage with a southern 
beauty of large possessions. 

Time stole on, and brought to the young heart of Isabella 
the balm of “healing on his wing,’ and found her gradually 
changing from the blooming and artless girl, to the lovely and 
finished woman. She was not without admirers. All were 
charmed by her refined and elevated mind, the grace and 
sweetness of her manners, and the beauty of her person, 
There were many who offered their devotions at the shrines 


gent parent, whose eye she now trembled to meet; and for 
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and regrets, to that safest of earthly sanctuaries, the bosom of” 


not however conceal, that time, the universal conqueror, re- — 
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bh and beauty, and some who paid a more g veratefell| 
o superior intellect and virtue: but a talisman 
tect the heart of Isabella alike from open adu- 
ent homage, and she imagined that friendship 
supplied the place of love. "The lingering traces 
ey ill-placed tenderness, and regrets that such tenderness 

Pe ever been felt or acknowledged, had early imparted a shade 
of seriousness to the natural vivacity of her disposition, which, 
while it lent an additional charm to her character, rather Wad- 
ed to, than diminished, the depth and fervour of her feelings. 

There was one being whom, next to her father, Isabella 
regarded with the most intense interest; an interest inspired 
by sympathy, and strengthened by admiration and esteem. 
Yn him she found a similarity of tastes and opinions, a sym- 
pathy of feeling, an intellect as elevated as her own, a mind 
improved by study and reflection, and a heart replete with 
sentiments of virtue’and honour, and thrillingly alive to the 
charm of excellence in another. With such a being, so rarely 
met with, yet when found so certain of being cherished, Isa- 

bella spent the greater portion of that time not necessarily 
devoted to the claims of general society; and, strange as it 
may seem, though this companion was one of the other sex, 
one whose lips pronounced the accents of refined friendship, 
and whose beaming eyes were always telling a tale which 
woman’s heart is seldom slow to understand, Isabella scarcely 
admitted even to herself that love might possibly lurk beneath 
the garb of simple friendship. Yet she felt, that for such 
friendship she would willingly resign the homage of every 
other heart: perhaps ecretly suspected, that it was their 
relative situations alor hich precluded, on his part, the 
indulgence of a warmer sentiment ; and that suspicion, while 
it increased her esteem for him, acted as a check upon her 

tender feelings ; for if his lips were sealed in silence, she, 
as a woman, was bound to equal reserve ; and while she la- 
mented the waywardness of fortune, and the early and accu- 
mulated sorrows which had thrown Horace Linval, a friendless 
orphan, on the protection and bounty of her father, she re- 
- joiced i in the power which wealth gave the latter, of rescuing 
him from the evils of penury and obscurity. 

Horace Linval was an orphan boy, left at an early age to 
the protection of Mr. Hamden, who had sent him to a sister 
state to prosecute his studies. Horace left Isabella a playful 
girl of thirteen ;_ he retummed, and found her all that his fancy 
could portray, or his heart worship, in woman. Though the 
charm of her society was irresistible, he carefully concealed 
his real sentiments, lest by aspiring to the love of Isabella, he 
should lose the friendship of her father, which formed the only 
eharm of his existence. 

“T shall betray my feelings,” he began to say mournfully to 
himself, while lost in a painful reverie, he brooded over his 
hopeless attachment, and dwelt with morbid sensibility on the 
vast debt of gratitude he owed his benefactor. Yet jealousy, 
inseparable from passionate love, that torturer of great as well 
as little minds, stole into his heart, to add one more pang to 

_ those he already suffered. While his mind was a prey to 
these feelings, his manner towards Isabella became variable, 
and he sought and avoided her society by turns; became 
wretched when absent from her; yet fitfully abstracted or 
wildly gay when near her. Isabella perceived this change, 
and her own heart explainedits cause. She deeply sympa- 
thized in the silent unhappiness she saw him suffer, and re- 
solved that if a sense of honour kept him silent, he should 
never endure the misery of seeing her regard bestowed upon 
another: had it depended on herself, she would with frank- 
ness, have dispelled the:cloud of doubt which hung over his 
mind, ‘and by a candid avowal of her affection, rewarded’ his 
attachment. 

While the lovers were thus coining present misery for 
themselves, the father was not blind to their mutual attach- 
ment, and felt that by bestowing his child on his beloved and 
admired protegé, he exalted instead of debased her; and he 
was most happy in having an opportunity of proving the su- 
periority of talent and merit over the distinctions of wealth 
and station: yet with a father’s natural pride, he hesitated, 
unwilling that his daughter should ‘“‘unsought be won.” 

One day, during a walk with Isabella, Horace was betrayed 
into a momentary forgetfulness of his wonted caution. He read 
in her downcast eye and blushing cheek, what he had before 
scarcely ventured to hope; yet he left her without an expla- 
nation, and retiring to his own room, indulged the delightful 
thoughts which their interview had inspired. While thus em- 
ployed, he had sketched the features of Isabella; the eyes 
were so like hers, the lips so resembling those which ever 
smiled so kindly on him, that enraptured with his own per- 
formance, he raised the little image to his lips—as he did so, 


he felt a hand upon his shoulder. Horace raised his eyes, ! which they a 


a 
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ahd Mr. Hamden was at his Sing 
sion, he left the room without uttering a word. 

Isabella was in the garden, and thither he unconsciously 
went. The moment he saw her, the tide of his feelings be- 


emotion. Isabella was soon made acquainted with the cause 
of his embarrassment—his fear of her father’s refusal, and his 
resolution to leave her, and for ever! His real feelings were 
for the first time laid open to her view. Horace held out his 
hand to take hers, in a farewell clasp. One womanish strug- 
gle agitated her mind ; one moment’s hesitation, and her reso- 
lution was taken. She deeply felt the importance of that 
moment, for Horace had turned to leave her. 

“Stay ! Horace, stay!” burst from her lips: “ you will not 
scorn the gift because it is offered. This hand is yours !” 

ENS believing the reality of what rhe heard, and dread- 
ing lest his hopes misconstrued the purport of her words, 
Horace stood rivetted to the spot. But the blushes and tears 
of Isabella confirmed his happiness. 

After a brief interval, Mr. Hamden sought them. Well 
acquainted with.their wishes, he avoided any explanation ; but 
placing the hand of his daughter in that of Linval’s, he be- 
stowed a heartfelt benediction upon his children. 


“Horace,” said Isabella, after she had been some time a 
wife, “if I had not caught you at that very moment, you would 
have escaped me!’ And her heart swelled with gratitude as 
she concluded the sportive sentence ; for she remembered, that 
twice in her life she had reason to acknowledge the impor- 
tance of a moment. H. M. 
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For the Mirror. 


A SONNET ON SONNETS. 


When memory takes a retrospective gaze 

Upon the bright effusions of my brain, 

She cannot find—I note the fact with pain— 
Mid all that heterogeneous mass of lays, 

Asingle sonnet! This might blight a fame 
Greater—if greater.can be—than the one 
Which now rewards the muses’ favourite son— 

I mean myself—and gilds his deathless name. 
This must not be, and so I’ll write one now. 

Let’s see—it must comprise just fourteen lines, 

Dull, flat, and heavy—this at least combines 
The requisites alluded to, I trow ; 

Two more complete it—now the hard entwines 
The ne plus ultra garland round his laurelled brow ! 
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THE FINE ARTS« 


IF OER THE CRUEL TYRANT, LOVE. 


Tue music of Artaxerxes is so generally known, that the 
delightful melody designated as above will be familiar to many 
of our readers; but we are not aware that it has ever before 
been published in America. Thomas Augustine Arne, who 
wrote the fine opera of Artaxerxes, and afterwards married 
his ‘prima donna, Miss Brent, is perhaps, after Purcell, the 
first dramatic composer of whom we have reason to be proud. 
(In speaking of literature or the fine arts, of course we never 
can separate America from England, and consequently claim 
the right of speaking in the plural number.) The melodies 
of Arne are as beautiful as those of any known author, sub- 
ject to a charge of samenessand mannerisin in the cadences 
which vocalists at present take the liberty of correcting accord- 
ing to their own ideas. His fame at the period when he 
flourished was great, and the most certain criterion of judging 
of the esteem in which he was held, is by a comparison of his 
music with that of contemporary authors, all of whom will 
be found imitating his style and purloining his ideas, as Messrs. 
Bishop and Lee do and have purloined the ideas of Weber, 
and as Auber and Caraffa do and have purloined the ideas 
of Rossini. But Dr. Arne has not only the merit of giving 
|fashion to the music of bis day—his fame rests on a much 
firmer basis—his unique and splendid Artaxerxes at the 
present moment is invariably chosen to usher to the public 
any débutante of extraordinary power; and the divisions of 
his bravuras are so difficult, and require so much flexibility, 
that it is dangerous for any person not gifted highly by nature 
to attempt them. Braham, on his return from Italy, selected 
this opera for a re-appearance; Mrs. Billington did the same 
thing; Miss Stephens made her début in Artaxerxes, and 
Miss Wilson established her fame by it. We have seen it 
played with an admirable cast at the Park, including Horn, 
Pearman, and Mrs. Austin—and perhaps the Mandane of Mrs: 
Austin, and the Artabanes of Horn, have given those respec- 


tive vocalists the best claims to that share of public favour 
B. 


Overmiaalaned a coniu- 


came too strong, and he gave way toa burst of uncontrollable}|, 


B1O RAPHICAL SK ET CHES. 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT WOMEN. 


Ir has been well said that “history is philosophy teaching 
by examples.” The same remark is applicable to biography, 
History i is, in truth, biography generalized : the one being the 
memoir of the individual, the other the record of collective 
bodies of the species. Both are intended for the instruction 
of posterity ; ; and it is the duty both of the historian and the 
biographer to give their writings so attractive a form, by the 
brilliancy of their thoughts and the harmony of their periods, 
that the young may be interested and the aged amused, that 
the lessons of that sound philosophy which teaches by exam- 
ples may be neither dry nor repulsive. The rude works of 
the early chroniclers, with all their simple, heart-stirring nar- 
ratives, slumber undisturbed upon our dusty shelves. The 
curious antiquary, it is true, may sometimes intrude upon 
their repose, and unclasp the heavy volume that yawns and 
gapes wide as if untimely waked, and rustles its husky leaves 
like the wind among the dry and fallen foliage; but the an- 


enamoured. The young and enthusiastic, the aged and seri- 
ous, treat them with more reverence, and seldom violate theix 
sacred rest. The works of our more modern historians re- 
ceive not the same unenviable respect. We unceremoni- 
ously invade the sanctuary of their minds, and feel conscious 
of our approach to the temple of wisdom. The splendid 
periods of Robertson and Hume and Gibbon and son, 


satisfy at once the ear and the understanding ; all s of 
readers are equally charmed, and wisdom perchance may 
sometimes doubt whether it is to the sound or to the sense 
that she owes her disciples. 

The lives of some individuals are inseparably interwoven 
with the history of their country. Among these may be num- 
bered those who rule, and those who, by their birth, are en- 
titled to rule. We have selected one of the latter for the sub- 
ject of our present sketch. 


JANE OF FRANCE. 


Jane of France, the daughter of Louis the eleventh and 
Charlotte of Savoy, was born in the year 1464. Her illus- 
trious birth proved no safeguard against injustice and wrong; 
and it is a melancholy reflection that her misfortunes may be 
ascribed chiefly to her want of. beauty. ‘Her person was 
formed, and her features irreg 
her character fully compensated for her unattractive exterior. 
Her gentleness, her sweetness of disposition, her inexhausti- 
ble goodness, her frankness, even in a Olt where dissimu- 
lation was accounted a virtue, rendered her an object of uni~ 
versal affection. She was married at the early age of twelve 
years to the duke of Orleans, her cousin, who was unfortu- 
nately incapable of appreciating her virtues. Upon the death 
of her father, Louis, his son and successor, Charles the eighth, 
was but thirteen years old. The duke of Orleans claimed the 
regency, as first prince of the blood. He found the duke of 
Bourbon a formidable competitor. e matter was referred 
to the states general, who were assembled at Tours. They 
declared a regency unnecessary, and thus confirmed the last 
will of Louis, which directed the person of the young king 
be placed under the care of his sister, Anne of France, t 
lady of Beaujeau; a woman inheriting the energy and talents, 
the jealous caution and deep dissimulation of her father. The 
duke of Orleans, disappointed in his expectation of the re- 
gency, withdrew to Brittany, and persuaded the duke of that 
province to excite an insurrection; but the war was of short 
duration. The rebel forces were every where defeated. The 
duke of Orleans was taken prisoner at Saint Aubin, and con- 
fined in the tower of Bourges. According to Brantome, his® 
confinement was prolonged and rendered niore rigorous, 
through the influence and resentment of the lady of Beaujeau, 
whose projects he had opposed, whose passion he had slight- 

ed, and whose feelings he had: once’ publicly insulted. He 
was accused of treason. His situation was perilous. His 
amiable wife, who had long been treated by him with inju 
and neglect, forgot her own wrongs, and listened only to h 
affections. .She besought Charles, with prayers and tears, t 
release her husband. He yielded reluctantly to her earne: 
entreaties, and the captive duke was liberated. Although 
owed his liberty, perhaps his life, to the devoted Jane, yet 
conduct to her was not softened. The claims of gratitude 
and his nuptial vows were equally disregarded. She mur- 
mured not; yet her patience, er leaton, er fervent af- 
fections, her tender solicitude for his safety, touched not 
heart of the duke of Orleans. Upon the decease of Charles, 
he ascended the throne under the title of Louis the twelfth, 
and soon after solicited from the pope, Alexander the sixth, 


tiquary alone, ‘‘with looks of cordial love,” hangs over them” 
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the dissolution of his marriage. His pretext was, that in 
uniting himself with Jane, he had not been allowed to con- 
sult his inclination ; that he had been constrained to the match. 
by her father Louis the eleventh, whose tyrannical will he had 
not dared to oppose. What weight this argument had with 
the infallible representative of Saint Peter, is not told even by 
the garrulous chronicles of that period. These irreverent 
writers had sometimes the hardihood to record their own 
wicked conjectures for truths; and in the present case, they 
have dared to publish that bribes and promises elicited from 
the holy tribunal the sentence which annulled the inauspi- 
cious marriage, and deprived the unhappy Jane of a husband 
and a throne. Three weeks afterwards she saw the man 
whom she had loved so long, so tenderly, and so devotedly, 
united to another. He married Anne of Brittany, the widow 
of Charles the eighth. He had loved her before her union 
with Charles, and his love had not been unrequited. Jane 
yielded to her adverse fortunes with her wonted resignation, 
and with a firmness becoming her rank; yet as the divorce 
vent asunder all the dearest ties of the female heart, and the 
marriage that followed it violated all the nicest sensibilities 
of her nature, her mental agony must have been extreme. 
The feelings of her desolated bosom have been described by one 
of our own countrywomen, in the following touching lines: 
Pale, cold, and statue-like she sat, and her impeded breath 
Came gaspingly, as if her heart was in the grasp of death, 


While listening to the harsh decree that robbed her of athrone, 
And left the gentle child of kings in the wide world alone. 


nd fearful was her look ; in vain her trembling maidens moved 
With all affection’s tender care, round her whom well they loved ; 
Stirless she sat, as if enchained by some resistless spell, 

Till with one wild, heart-piercing shriek, in their embrace she fell. 


How bitter was the hour she woke from that long dreamiless trance, 
The veriest wretch might pity then the envied Jane of France; 

But soon her o’erfraught heart gave way, tears Came to her relief, 
And thus in low and plaintive tones she breathed her hopeless grief : 


‘Oh! ever have I dreaded this since at the holy shrine 

My trembling hand first felt the cold reluctant clasp of thine; 
And yet I hoped.—My own beloved, how may I teach my heart 
‘Fo gaze upon thy gentle face, and know that we must part ? 


‘Too well I know thou lovedst me not, but ah! I fondly thought, 

That years of such deep love as mine some change ere this had 
wrought ; 

I dreamed the hour might yet arrive when, sick of passion’s strife, 

Thy heart would turn with quiet joy to thy neglected wife. 


“Vain; foolish hope! how could I look upon thy glorious form, 

And ee that e’er the time might come when thou wouldst cease to 
charm, ? ; 

For ne’er fill then wilt thou be freed from beauty’s magic art, 

Or cease to prize a sunny smile beyond a faithful heart. 


“Tn vain from memory’s darken’d scroll would other thoughts erase 
» The loathing that was in thine eye, whene’er itimet my face; | 

Ohl ald give the fairest realm beneath the all-seeing sun, 

To win but sucha formas thou mightst love to look upon. 


** Woe, woe for woman’s weary lot if beauty be not hers, 
Vainly within her gentle breast affection wildly stirs, 

And bitterly will she deplere amid her sick heart’s dearth, 
The hour that fixed her fearful doom—a helot from her birth. 


‘‘T would thon hadst been cold and stern, the pride of my high race 
Had taught me then from my young heart thine image to eflace, 
Butsurely even love’s sweet tones could ne’er have power to bless 
My bosom with such joy as did thy pitying tenderness. 


* Alas! itis a heavy task to curb the haughty soul 

And bid the unbending spirit bow that never knew control; 
But harder still when thus the heart against itself must rise, 
And struggle on while every hope that nerved the warfare dics. 


**Vet all this have I borne for thee—ay, for thy sake I learned 
‘The Benois of thought and word which once my proud breast 
spurned ; 
- ‘The treasures of an untouched heart, the wealth of love’s rich mine, 
These are the offerings that I laid upon my ido}’s shrine. 


“Tn vain I breathed my vows to heaven, ’twas mockery of prayer ; 
tn vain I knelt before the cross, 1 saw but Louis there ; 
‘To him I gave the worship I showld have paid my God, 
‘But oh! should his have been the’hand to wield the avenging rod ?”’ 
Jane did not allow her domestic afflictions to disturb-the 
repose of her country. She neither protested against the 
sentence of divorce, nor did she appeal to her countrymen for 
vedress. Had she done so, there is reason to believe that the 
daughter of Louis would not have appealed in vain; but she 
retired quietly to Bourges, which had been assigned to her for 
her dower. She there dedicated herself to the service of reli- 
gion, and spent the remainder of her days in acts of charity 
and devotion. She renounced all the vanities of the world; 
she clothed herself in the coarsest garments; she practised 
the most rigid economy in the expenses of her establishment, 
and distributed her revenues to the poor. She instituted at 
- Bourges in 1500 the order of the Annunciado; she assumed 
the dress of that order.in 1504, and died on the fourth of 
oo 1505. Her remains were burnt in 1562, when 
_ Bourges was taken by the Calvinists. 
~The church of Rome has enrolled her among its saints, and 
pious men have ascribed to her the power of working mira- 
cles. We cheerfully assent to their faith, with this restric- 
tion, that the miracles sh ought were miracles of genume 
piety, moderation, and purity, in an age of bigotry, violence, 
and universal depravity. Her exalted virtues more than 


jed with Mussulman tombs. 
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For the Mirror. 


TO THE STARS. 
BY PROTEUS. 


Tsummon ye to tell 
The mysterics of your bright abode.— Wetmore, 

Sprax to me, radiant ministers of night, 
That wait for ever on her shadowy sway, 

Who through all time at that approachless height, 
Have marked earth’s mortal myriads pass away— 
Speak to my quest, ye blessed ones, and say, 

Know ye the refuge of the spirit’s flight ? 

Have ye no image in th’ ethereal ray 

That to this senseless dust gives life and light ? 
Shall it, unquenched by aught of charnel damp, 

Shine brightly on beyond the shrouded tomb? 

Or like the flickering of a wasted lamp, 

At last expire in loneliness and gloom? 

Speak to me, silent chroniclers, I crave ; 
Unfold the mysteries of the voiceless grave! 


And from the breathless silence of the sky 
Deep to my soul the thrilling answer came— 
“How canst thou gaze around thee and on high, 
Nor conscious feel what death can never tame ? 
The proud revealings of that inward flame 
Should banish far thy being’s dark distrust— 
The stern resolve, high hope, and soaring aim, 
Have nought of kindred fellowship with dust! 
Look, trembling doubter, to the circling skies, 
With our rich, burning brilliants freely strown, 
Asif unnumbered angels’ blessed eyes, 
Through the pure azure gloriously shone ; 
Yet when for aye our crystal urns are dim, 
Spark of the all-radiant one, thou still shalt beam !” 


2 SEE IES ET I SS a EE EE EES TNE LETEE 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Translated jrom the French jor the New-York Mirror. 
THE TOMB OF RACHEL. 

Tue valley, or rather the dry plain of Rephidim, spreads 
for miles without offering any other shelter to the sun-burn- 
ed traveller than a modest and simple Turkish coffee-house, 
where the Arabs of the desert sometimes assemble, but which 
the pilgrim takes care to avoid. A little farther on are the 
ruins of the village of Rama, whose site nothing but a few 
broken fragments of walls and heaps of stones, is left to indi- 
cate. In this plain, and near the deserted village is the tomb 
of Rachel. It is one of those spots where the inanimate 
objects around seem to attest most forcibly the truth of the 
traditions which hallowthem. Ali around is solitude. There} 
is not even a palm or a cypress to be seen, not a single tree 
covers with its shade the simple mausoleum where repose the 
ashes of the mother of Israel; and yet this spot awakens 
more associations, excites more interest than the most costly 
monuments on which all the luxury of the arts is squandered 
The traveller passes carelessly by the tombs of Zachariah and 
Absalom in the valley of Jehosaphat—he hardly glances at 
the sepulchre of the kings in the plain of Jeremiah—but at 
the sight of the tomb of Rachel, fancy carries him back to the 
cradle of the nations of the east, and recalls to him the power 
of the beauty which softened her lover’s long term of servi- 
tude and exile, and he blesses the memory of that tender and 
faithful companion whose affections so often soothed the mani- 
fold cares and sorrows of the patriarch. 

The Turks have decorated with much splendour the burial 
places of most of the personages of the old testament. A 
mosque rises over the tombsof David and Solomon. Another 
vast antique temple covers the grotto of Macphelah at Hebron, 
and the neighbourhood is holy inviolable ground. This 
grotto, whose gloomy entrance is alone perceptible, is in the 
centre of the building, into which none but true believers are 
admitted. Within the last hundred years, but two Europeans 
are known to have succeeded in obtaining entrance by cor- 
tupting the guards, and that not without running the greatest 
danger. The last was an Italian count, who, by means of 
large bribes, obtained permiésion to enter the mosque. The 
valley wherein is situated the Hebron of the ancients, is often 
traversed by pilgrims and travellers, but the penalty of death 
denounced against every christian who shall dare to enter the 
mosque, is sufficient to repress the curiosity the fame of the 
place excites. The grotto, we were-told by the Turks, is 
spacious, cut out of solid rock, and the burial places of the 
ancient patriarchs are yet visible in it. 

But the tribute of reverence paid by the followers of Ma- 
homet to the tomb of Rachel produces a far deeper impression 
than the sight of marble pillars or costly ceilings. Their 
eager desire to be buried near her remains is especially re- 
markable, ‘The environs of her humble mausoleum are cover- 


rather for her domestic virtues. She was a devot 
tender parent, the mother of a warlike peoples 
titles to the respect of the Mahometans, 


crossing the plain of Rephidim, moving towards 
chre, bearing the remains of some beloved object to rest in this 
hallowed place, he would be driven away with blows and 
curses by the very worshippers that are kneeling reverently by 
the tomb of One of his ancestors; so fallen is that unhappy 
people, which cannot even approach the places filled with the 
renown of their former greatness. Le Courrier des Etats Unis, 


INDUSTRY OF THE ITALIAN IMPROVISATORI. 

The secrets of the mysterious art of the extempore poetry of 
the Italians, were explained to me as follows, by an adept in 
it. ‘“Thave always,” said he, “a certain number of pieces 
suitably elaborated on popular subjects, such as the death of 
Adonis, the loves of Psyche and Cupid, the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
the chastity of Lucretia, the death of Cesar, the cruelty of 
Nero, &c. I have also in store a certain quantity of pompous 


|| declamations, brilliant descriptions, &e. which I easily manage 
\|to introduce into my compositions, and whose splendour re- 


lieves their feeble passages, as for instance, an eulogyon Rome, 
a vehement declamation against the passions, a description of 
a storm, the beauties of spring, or the like. But memory 
alone is not sufficient for an improvisatore, presence of mind 
and quickness of fancy are indispensable. gOne thing which 
is of great assistance, is the linerty allowed us of borrowing 
from the classics without being accused of plagiarism. 1 
cannot tell how much I have profited by Virgil and Horace 
in my extempore effusions. Rhymes are easily found ina 
language as abundant and flexible as the Italian, and which 
has so little variety in its final sounds. Nothing seems at 
first sight more difficult than to improvise a tragedy, while, in 
fact, it is the easiest part of our profession. These extem~ 
pore tragedies are formed on the model, or rather cast m the 
mould of theclassic drama, all made up of tyrants, cruel parents, 
heroes, lovers, and confidants. I always keep love-scenes, 
farewells, blessings, and curses ready made for my characters, 
and a very slight change adapts them to any occasion. , Some- 
times I introduce chorusses, and as the chorusses always deal 
in generals, I can have them prepared before hand without 
difficulty ; Iam sure of finding some way to bring them in, 
The versi sciolti are the most difficult kind of extempore poetry ; 
this is the rock against which most of us split.” » Such were 
the candid explanations I received from one of the ablest im- 
provisatori of the age. He seemed to think there was no 
danger in telling the secrets of the trade to a stranger; to his 
own countrymen he probably was not so communicative. Ibid. 
a 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


THE IGNIS FATUUS.— The following has been communicated 
to the editor of the Salem Gazette, by a respectable shipmaster 
of the town: ‘After several days of stormy weather, one 
evening, about eight o’clock, during a light shower, which had 
been preceded by a hail squall, a jack-o-lantern was seen on the 
maintop-gallant mast-head, and an intelligent person was sent 
up to examine it.. He found it formed by a circle of lights 
round the mast-head, eight or ten in number, and one or two 
inches apart. Each flame was about two inches long, was 
where it joined the mast-head about the size of a kuitting- 
needle, and the extremity larger than the flame of a candle 
and nearly as bright, of a pale blue colour, each making a 
noise similar to steam out of green wood, while burning; no 
smell was perceptible. Upon striking it with the hand the 
lights were extinguished, and small sparks adhered to the 
hand for a moment, then disappeared. In a few seconds the 
lights again began to burn; after several blows they entirely 
disappeared. ‘The above description was written at the time, 
and may be relied on as accurate.” 


NEw DIFFERENTIAL THERMOMETER.—The following in- 
teresting experiment was made by Dr. Howard, by means of 
a differential thermometer of his own imvention :—Having 
blackened the upper ball of my differential thermometer, I 
placed it in the focus of a thirteen inch reflecting mirror, 
which was opposed to the light of a bright full moon, The 
liquid began immediately to sink, and in half a minute was 
depressed eight degrees, where it hecame stationary. On 
placing a screen between the mirror and the moon, it rose 
again to the same level, and was again depressed on removing 
the obstacle. This experiment was repeated several times in 


her illustrious birth entitle her to a place among distinguished 
women. B. D.|| 


It is not merely for her great- 


the presence of some of Dr. H.’s friends, and always with the 


ness, purity, or sanctity that the Turks honour Rachel, but ||same result, ry 
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STANZAS TO A FRIEND, 
BY THYRZA. 


‘OTis wretched solace, yet 

Tis solace in the drear extreme of grief, 

To find one human heart whose-deeper woe 
Makes weakness of our wailing.”’—Jilman. - 


Nay, look not sad, my early friend, though o’er thy sunny sky : 

Those transient clouds of gloom are thrown which pass so swiftly bys 

‘The clouds which shade a summer heaven have blessings in their 
gloom, : ; 

“Tis theirs to cheer the drooping plant and’bid the floweret bloom. 


Still dost thou weep? ah, think, dear friend, how fair that lot of thine, 
Wow fraught with flowers, how free from thorns, thy path compared || 
with mine! , : 
For many are the spells that wait to soothe thy slightest grief, 
But to my heart’s deep misery, oh! whatcan bring relief ? 


A phalanx firm of faithful friends have circled thee around, 

Who feel intensely every pang which doth tby spirit wound ; ; 
Whose soothing tones, whose cheering looks and smiles are ever nea, 
Who answer back each sigh of thine, and give thee tear for tear. 


Thow find’st the balm of sympathy for e’en thy causeless woe— 
But for my spirit’s cureless wounds no soothing tear-drops flow— 
Oh! for one draught of that fresh fount to quench my spirit’s thirst, 
And nerve my fainting heart to meet its lot and brave the worst! 


Have I not wept with those who weep and with the happy smiled, 
And other’s griefs by every art of sympathy beguiled? 

Yet when the troubled hour had past, was not my aid forgot, 
Andall affection’s cordial warmth and care remembered not ? 


None pause to think how much my heart with secret wounds may 
leed “ 

That sympathy’s sustaining power I too may deeply need ; 

No voice speaks comfort to my heart with kind and anxious tone, 

But I am left to bear each pang and searching grief alone. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LI 


The only eye in this cold world that ever wept for me, 3 

Is thine, my own unchanging friend—would that those orbs were free 
From aught but drops of sympathy—but other tears are there— 
And is thy once so happy heart now touch’d by grief and care? 


Oh! look not thus! ’Tis not for thee that darkened brow to wear— 
For thee whose every look is watched by eyes of anxious care ; 
Yor thee, the loved of many a heart, what woe on thee can fall 
Unsoftened by affection’s power, thou cherished one of all! 


Thou friend, whose love hath cheered my heart and smoothed my 
rugged way ! é 

Would that the spell were mine to soothe or charm thy grief away? 

For in my bitter cup of life a sweetness would there be, 

Did all I suffer from one pang, beloved one, save thee. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDEN CE. 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE, 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


NUMBER TWO, 


Biderpool, 
“8 August 2, 1830, 
‘l'uE ‘approach to this fine city from the sea, if the wind 
happens to be in your face, is certainly any thing but agreeable. 
Dense,¢louds of dark and unodoriferous smoke, offensive to 
the eyes and olfactory nerves, envelope you in their sable 
folds, bronzing the complexion and dimming the spotless 
purity of the clean cravat which adorns in, alas! transitory 
whiteness, the neck of the passenger about to quit the am- 
phibious beings he has so long sojourned amongst, and mix 
once more with his fellow-mortals. On the present occasion 
the atmosphere looked as if it had obligingly complied with 
the orders of the court and gone into mourning for his late 
majesty—“hung be the heavens with black,” &c.—which was 
very appropriate, but not pleasant, and contrasted disadvan- 
tageously with the patches of white feecy vapour. that, in 
place of smoke, float above the good city of New-York. Not- 
withstanding early predilections, I really felt a degree of re- 
spect for wood fires and anthracite coal till then unknown. 
On landing, however, on the docks, the comparison is all in 
favour of Liverpool; and the neatness and cleanliness of those 
stupendous works of art, which look as if formed to endure 
for ages, are very different from the state of the old, decayed 
wooden piers in the East river, which, independent of their 
appearance, on hot summer days send forth the “rankest 
compound of villanous smells” that ever engendered fever 
and pestilence, Oh! let no man that readeth Izaak Walton, 
and entertaineth romantic notions of the “pleasant art” of 
angling, view it as practised off the East river docks, or in the 
slips named Coenties and Burling ; and let no man, to whose 
palate and stomach eels are grateful and nutritious food, look 


upon the inveigling of that fishy snake, by sable fishermen, 
out of Stygian pools darker than the darkest of their visages, 
and of a more unpleasant odour than themselves, even when 
the weather is warmest ! 

Liverpool docks have in their time elicited so many long 
descriptions, and so many common-place remarks concerning 
“eommerce,” “forest of masts,” “products from the four 
quarters of the globe,” and so forth, that I will resist being 
seduced into any florid account thereof or dissertation there- 
upon; merely mentioning that, whatever exaggerated accounts 
a stranger may have read of th m, he will probably be sur- 
prised when he comes to view the reality. Idnquired of our 
mate and captain what proportion of vessels they thought} 


New-York harbour contained compared with Liverpool? The 
one answered about a sixth, the other a tenth part (some dif- 
ference ;) how near correct either might be, I had no means 
of ascertaining. é 

The Mersey is covered with steam-boats starting for and 
arriving from the various ports in the Channel, but princi- 
pally those of Ireland and Wales. Some of these vessels are 
beautiful models ; but upon the whole, I was a good deal struck 
with the contrast between their rough, coarse, and dingy ap- 
pearance, and that of the light, trim, and elegant boats which 
adorn the Hudson. What they lack in neatness and outward 
show, however, they make up in strength, answering well 
the purposes for which the, are con: n 
work they have to go through. It seems ti 
here five days out of seven; and the short, r 


-. ts 


blow a gale 

seas which 
frequently run in the Channel are infin ore trying to 
vessels than the long swell of the Atla These boats 
plough their way with perfect ease and safety through waves 
that would strain and tear your graceful smooth-water boats 
to pieces. They are all painted black, which appears to be 
rather a work of supererogation, as the volumes of coal smoke 
which they vomit forth speedily dye all things with which they 
come in contact, of that hue; though, at the same time, I do 
not believe there is any truth in the story of a party of white 
ladies and gentlemen taken on board at Liverpool having been | 
mistaken for an importation from the coast of Africa on their 
arrival at Dublin quay! 

The streets of Liverpool, though there is not any one equal 
as a whole to Broadway, are, generally speaking, broader and 
cleaner than those of New-York; andthe houses, inns, and 
public buildings greatly superior. The churches in both 
cities are equally insignificant looking affairs. Ot squares, 
crescents, and other open spaces, though far inferior to Lon- 
don in this respect, there is a goodly quantity here. Such 
places in large towns serve as reservoirs for fresh air, and are 
's beneficial as they are ornamental. T'rue, in an extensive 
country like England, where there is more land than people 
know what to do with, such things may be afforded; but in a 
sinall, confined place like the United States of America, where, 
consequently, every foot of ground is invaluable, it is exceed- 
ingly wise policy to squeeze the cities into the smallest possi- 
ble compass, and have a fine, compact mass of brick and wood, 
of which the citizens and strangers perceive the manifest 
advantage in fhe dog-days. How that extravagant piece of 
verdure, St. John’s Park, caine to have existence, and still 
continues to be tolerated in your good city, is a mystery I 
have never heard any intelligent person able to explain. 

Perhaps there are few places in England containing a 
smaller portion of poor inhabitants than Liverpool, and you | 
way walk through street after street in succession denoting 
nothing but wealth and opulence. The haunts of commerce, 
however, in the lower parts of the town, are not relieved by 
the presence of fine trees—the tall poplar and drooping wil- 
low—as In New-York, which have such a peculiar novel 
and’ agreeable appearance, shooting forth their fresh green 
boughs into the speculating and money-making atmosphere, 
and throwing a shade of “ rurality,” (as a cockney might say, ) 
over merchants’ counting-houses, brokers’ dens, and lawyers’ 
offices. The upper parts and suburbs of Liverpool, where} 
the principal merchants reside, consist almost entirely of large, 
handsome, yet comfortable looking houses, with the invaria- 
ble appendage of a neat, elegant garden. Here whena man 
erects a building, he seems to calculate that his son’s sons 
shall have the benefit of it,.and frequently has engraved on a 
large stone in front of the house, the year in which it was 
built, for the information of future generations; in New-York] 
a man buys a lot, and knocks up something on it in two or 
three days, to be burnt, blown, or pulled down in three or 
four more. Neither are there here any of those fragile com- 
pilations so common in the upper wards of New-York, con- 
sisting of a few pieces of wood fastened slightly together, and 
covered with shingles, which are impudently termed houses, 
and for which I have heard it asserted, incredible as it may | 
seem, that people do actually pay rent, 

I betook myself to the theatre the night after my. arrival. | 
It is a neat, pretty building, tastefully fitted up, and between 
the size of the Park and Chatham. The boxes had rather a 
sombre appearance, in consequence of those sweet creatures 
of the feminine gender, which English people term “ women,” 
and Andricans “ladies,” being clad in fashionable weeds ot 
woe, on account of the death of his late majesty. The play was 
Masaniello—not the melo-dramatic affair that you have been 
put off with—but Auber’s opera, with the whole of the music. 
Sinclair, the celebrated London vocalist, personated Masani- 


TERATURE . 


ello, in which he sang delightfully, and played execrably. 1 
think he would be a much greater favourite in America, and 


deservedly so, than any vocalist that has preceded hin: his 
voice is uncomnionly rich and pleasing, though I do not think 
his taste, in some respects, over and above pure. After the 
play, our old acquaintances, Celeste and Constance, made 
their appearance, and spun round for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes: they seemed to be coldly received, though radon the 
score of morality. The former lady’s portrait is at the print- 


| shop windows, in the character of the dumb girl in Masaniello, 


‘fas performed by her upwards of three hundred nights in 
America !? As Falstaff says, “Lord ! how this world is given 
to lying.” I have been twice or thrice at the theatre since, 
and find it, both as respects actors and scenery, decidedly in- 
ferior to the Park. There is not one low comedian any thing 
like a match for either Barnes, Hilson, or Placide; and no 
woman in Mrs. Wheatley’s line fit to be compared with her. 
A Mr. Vandenhoff reigns supreme here: he has been long a 
favourite, having seemingly “won golden opinions from all 
sorts of people,” and is in fact, on the strength, I suppose, of 
having failed in London in the character of Lear, a sort of 
equivocal star. I confess, I cannot see any thing very parti- 
cular about the man, and merely mention him, in passing, 
because it is not unlikely that, spoiled by praise, he may some 
fine summer morning set his foot on board a New-York packet, 
and three weeks after that, make his “first appearance in 
America.” He appears to be a cold, fat, formal, sensible actor, 
and speaks correctly, and thoroughly understands his business. 
He has a very insignificant nose, and a large stomach, and 
plays lovers in comedy, and heroes in tragedy. But i 
trouble you no more about theatricals until l arrive in London, 
Altogether, there is much worthy a stranger’s attention in 
Liverpool, though the city is as yet but in the infancy of its 
greatness. Already her immense docks are found insufficient 
to contain the still more immense quantity of shipping that 
seeks admittance, and a new one is constructing, and will 
speedily be opened. The most difficult part of the new rail- 
road is also completed. I walked through the two tunnels at 
the head of the town, each about a quarter of a mile long, and 
for a great portion of the way scooped in the solid rock. This, 
with her fine canal, will doubtless prove two rapid sources of 
wealth; while her numerous steam-boats and innumerable 
stage-coaches, passing and repassing to all parts of the king- 
dom, denote a spirit of activity and enterprise, that may in 


Babylon. , 

My dear sir, as the young ladies say in plays‘and romances, al 
I am poor, but Pam virtuous; and as my good name is all I 
have in the world, I hope and trust that in writing this or any 
other communication for the Mirror, | shall not incur theodium 
ofbeing set downas one of the regula~ travelling journalists,who 
infest steam- boats and stage-coaches, in this and other parts of 
the world, and whoare so furiously descriptive, and so bent on 
imparting minute and correct information, that they make & 
book out of what an ordinary person might suppose could be 
contained ina page. I shall use every precaution to escape 
the imputation, and take especial care not to commence any 
paragraph in the following approved book-of-travel style —~ 
“We arrived in Canterbury precisely at twenty minutes past 
two, and changed post-horses at the sign of the W hiteSwan. — 
Canterbury is an ancient and pleasant town, but we observed. 
that many entire streets, and portions of others, were very 
badly paved. (Ah! how unlike the smooth pavements of 
Broadway, in our own happy country!) The charges at the 
inn were extravagantly high, and the demands of the coach- 
man,” &c. &c. &c. &e. The besetting sin of the majority of 
travellers and journal-keepers seems to be, their supposing 
that petty trifling things, which were matters of interest te 
themselves at the moment, must necessarily be of equal inte- 
rest to their readers. I will merely note down what appears 
to me striking, interesting, or amusing, and avoid as much as 
possible mixing it up with the unprofitable chit-chat, and 
every-day occurrences I may chance to fall in with. “0; 


LETTERS FROM RUSSIA. 
Toagentleman of this city. 


4 NUMBER THREE. ‘ 

Every thing being completed, our Road and Baltie p 
on board, we weighed anchor early the next mornin: 
proceeded up the Sound. Icould not but be pleased wi 
little attentions that we received at Elsineur, even from the 


trades-people ; to be sure,you re that they sprung from 


a selfish motive, if you choose, but they did not in the least 
bear that appearance, and rather seemed to proceed from a 
kindlier source. They waited upon us, accompanied, in some 


instances by their families, to the shore, wished us a pleasant * 


voyage, and remained watching our boat till we had safely 


Bie 
time render her a formidable rival even to the modern » 


* 


be ng 
ie « 


a 
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‘ smooth surface; and although we had mustered a cloud of 


, Stopping ; however, as I could but have paid it a flying 


_ graced by his little family. Here sat mine vrouw knitting, 


“was highly gratified i 


reached the ship. Our market-woman added as a present, 
with the vegetables she furnished us, a large and beautiful 
bouquet of flowers, with which I adorned the cabin ; and, to 
my surprise, they preserved their fragrance and bloom till we 
arrived at St. Petersburg. 

The sailing was perfectly delightful. Throughout the day 
light summer flaws came over the waters, just ruffling their 


sail, we hardly averaged two knots an hour through the suc- 
ceeding twelve. The Sound was covered with vessels of dif- 
ferent nations; an undulating coast rose on either side; and 
Copenhagen, with its strong fortifications and numerous 
spires, appeared in the distance. About midway between this 
and Elsineur is the king’s park; the grounds are extensive, 
and near their centre stands the Hermitage, a spacious four 
story building, and his Danish majesty’s country residence. | 
Iwas vexed at being obliged to pass Copenhagen without 


visit, I shall take care to indemnify myself upon my re- 
turn. It shows well from the water, and the most prominent 
objects are the water batteries, the king’s palace, a hospital, 
and the churches; and outside the harbour still lie the hulks 
of the vessels that assisted in the gallant defence of the town 
during the unprovoked and flagitious attack upon it by Lurds} 
Gembier and Cathcart. ; 

We were scarce a day without seeing land in the Baltic, and 
our pilot proved a most agreeable addition to our company. 
His naiveté and intelligence quite interested us; and although 
a. mere boy at the time, he had served his country at the late 
attack of the British fleet upon it, and seemed by night or 
day quite as much at home among these seas as you would be 
in your neat saii-boat upon the bay of New-York. He amused 
us with some tales connected with the better half of the lo- 
calities we passed, and the most thrilling were those of a Rus- 


sian boyar, owning and residing on one of these islands, and 


who, on the nightly approach of a foreign vessel, would en- 
deavour to allure it ashore by false lights. He was not un- 
frequently successful, murdering the crew if any escaped the 
shipwreck, and, with his dependants, plundering the cargo. 
Strange to say, this monster pursued this diabolical system for 
a number of years with impunity, but was at length informed 
against by the remnant of a brig’s crew that had escaped him: 


“He was immediately seized, taken to St. Petersburg, publicly 


knouted, his tongue cut out, and then sentenced to hard work 
for the remainder of his life in the mines of Siberia. 

On the fifth day from Elsineur we made the island of Dago, 
lying at the mouth of the gulf of Finland; this was our first 
view of any part of his imperial majesty’s dominions, and I 
must confess was rather » damper, for the side we passed was 
dreary and desolate enough. It is thirty or forty miles in ex- 
tent, and I am told, the exclusive property of an exiled noble- 
man. J was content with wishing his lordship joy of his ex- 
tensive domains, notwithstanding its having one considerable 
town upon it, 

Among the vessels that we were constantly overhauling, 
the most attractive to my view were the Dutch galliots. Here 
they were, with their bright varnished deck and sides, broad 
prow, lee-boards, and low waist, after the exact model of those 
so gallantly fought by De Ruyter and Van Tromp, now near 
two hundred years ago. Jt seemed as if they actually stood 
still as we passed them, and we usually ran them hull down 
in three hours more with great ease. I had the curiosity to 
board one upon my arrival at St. Petersburg. Every thing 
was perfectly neat, and after examining the outer works, the 
skipper invited me into the cabin, which I found fitted up as 
comfortably, and somewhat in the style of a parlour, and 


and in a cradle was a chubby boy, kicking up his heels with 
great delight, and evidently quite as anes, as if on terra) 
fininsi T remarked to the captain how easily we had outsail;| 
ed him in coming up the gulf, and asked if he thought his 
vessel might not be a little better for a remodelling, and her 
increased if her bow were somewhat sharper? 

ader,” he replied, ‘‘ had built it so; and as for sailing, 
know, sometimes we peats de English, and some- 
aes de English peats us; he couldn’t tell.” 

‘he galliot has its advaniezes, however, stowing with great 
nvenience, and hoe ‘a most excellent sea-boat in heavy 


[was now forty: one e days since we left New-York, and 1 
g up ondeck this morning to 
find Croustadt in plain view, and the guardships at anchor a 
mile or two outside; fur, notwithstanding our favourable pas- 
sage, (vessels more frequently being fifty or sixty days,) 1 was 


» most heartily tired of the monotony of the sea, and deligited 
at the speedy prospect of an end to the voyage. 


We were} 


soon alongside the guardships, and were immediately boarded 
by a posse of officers. The captain met them at the gang- 
way, conducted them to the cabin, where wine and crackers 
were ready, the ship’s papers placed upon the table, and sur- 
mounted by a douceur in the shape of a twenty-five rouble 
note. The senior visitor coolly pocketed the cash, gave a hasty 
glance at the papers, retained such as his duty required, asked 
a few indifferent questions, and, after sealing the hatches, a 
few boxes, dze. allowed us to proceed. In a couple of hours 
more we had hauled in to the merchant’s mole, and added 
another to. e several hundred vessels that annually visit this 
port. 


For the Mirror. 


2 AND MEMORY. 


ancy, to conjure up pleasures 

ike bright phantou:s o’er memory’s glass, 

And teach us to yearn for the forfeited treasures, 
Which rise but to mock us, so swiftly they pass; 

Which tade and dissolve into air, like a dream, 

Or bubbles that glitter and break on the stream. 


And yet it is sweet, in our moments of sadness, 
To gaze on the picture of former delights, 

Till bounding again to the measure of gladness, 
The heart has forgotten the sorrow that blights ; 

And revels a moment in joys that are past, 

But wakes toa bitterer pang than the last. 


Yet hope shall illumine the gloom of our sorrow, 
The cherub whose smile is a life-giving ray ; 
Whose flattering promise of brightness to-morrow 

With ruddiness tinges the clouds of to-day. 
Though memory’s visions may heighten our pain, 
Yet hope’s sunny smile can assuage it again. 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


A SKETCH. 

I awAxenep as the first ray of the morning sun brighten- 
ed the little window of my attic, and I was immediately con- 
scious of a material change in the atmosphere. It was no 
longer the hot, close, confined air to which I had unwillingly 
consigned myself the preceding night. An aromatic fresh- 
ness was diffused around—I seemed to inhale the breath of 
flowers. As I unclosed my eyelids, the very apartment ap- 
peared different—not that any thing was altered or removed, 
but an indescribable charm was thrown over every familiar 
object. 
the room, my old well-worn writing desk, the two wooden 
chairs, even the sand on the floor, all seemed to have been 
touched by a fairy wand, and to have acquired a grace and 
beauty very foreign to them. 


But it was in my own mind that I perceived the greatest |}. 


revolution. A joyous, ecstatic feeling pervaded my soul—my 
heart was elevated with gratitude—a spirit of peace and happi- 
ness was enkindled within me. The enmities which had 
rankled my heart, the jealousies, the discontents, all the 
mortal feelings which had possessed me the night before, were 
led. I felt goud will and kindness towards all my fellow- 
beings, towards all living creatures. Urged by some irresistible 
impulse, 1 broke my little wire mouse-trap and set free its 
trembling prisoner, and I emptied the tumbler of fly-poisou 
out of the window. As IJ looked out upon the world all seem- 
ed to have been touched by the same magic. The sky was 
a brighter blue, the sun shone with greater splendour, the 
trees and herbage wore a richer green. Nature appeared to 
have renewed her youthfulness—all was happiness. 

I walked forth, and at every step some new wonder arrested 
my attention. As I passed near a dry-good store I observed 
a starved, meagre-looking man in the act ofappropriating a roll 
of flannel to himself. ‘The merchant likewise noticed him; but 
instead of the usual surly ery of “stop thief—seize him,” he 
jiook the unhappy man gently by the hand and tendered him 
janother parcel—thus fulfilling the command, “if a man take 
thy coat, give him thy cloak also.” ‘The man, affected by his 
kindness, uttered a tearful blessing and departed to clothe his 
wretched wife and children. Whilst I was still marvelling at 
this unprecedented scene, 1 met the editor of the Protestant, 
his tace glowing with charity and toleration, linked arm in arm 
with the burly catholic. They accosted me in the most kindly 
iuanner, inviting me to go with them and witness the bonfire 
of all religious controversies. I now paused in my walk 
opposite a celebrated restaurateur’s, and as I looked in at the 


Uhey were not covere with fish and poultry—there were no 
oyster patés or lobster salads—the beef & Ja mode, the mutton 
and cavers, the beuf roti, the blankettes were all lacking— 
and in their place the choicest fruits, I 


ae 


The little paper covered chest, in the west corner of 


door 1 was struck with the singular appearance of the tables. |}. 


etc. were tastefully arranged. What was more surprising, the 
company seemed to partake of this light food with as great 
or greater relish than I have ever seen them when devouring 
the gross flesh. Their conversation, too, seemed influenced 
by their diet—the most sparkling wit enlivened their discourse, 
and those whom I had heretofore beheld the dullest, were 
really brilliant. As 1 looked up at the sign above the door, 
that was also changed; instead of the representation of a 
red faced man, with napkin tucked under chin, and elbows 
on table, exercising his gastronomic powers, and having be- 
neath him the words “ we live to eat,” I beheld a snow-white 
board with this quotation inscribed upon it : 


“No flocks that range the valley free, 
To slaughter 1 condemn; s 

Taught by the power which pities me, 
Tlearn to pity them.” 


I pursued my walk, inquiring of all I met the cause of this 
wondrous chanj —none could inform me, though all appear- 
ed to have participated in it. Suddenly I was again inter- 
rupted. I beheld adyancing a funeral procession. A band 
of grave, sedate men, yet of placid, philosophical counte- 
nances walked on either side of a ‘car loaded with addresses 
to the legislature, pamphlets to the people, memorandums of 
lawyers’ fees, unpaid college bills, supplications for a charter, 
etc. etc. As I stood aside to let them pass, I knew them for 
the professors of the rival medical colleges, and my good 
friend, Dr, , informed me that they were hastening to 
bury animosities. 

Thad now reached the park, and on entering it I beheld 
a great crowd of women and children around the prison doors, 
which were thrown wide open; and there stood high consta- 
ble Hays, with the mildest and most benignant aspect, 
marshalling forth the prisoners, and exclaiming, “depart ye 
in peace.” The scene was truly overpowering—wives em- 
bracing their husbands, parents their children, children their 
parents, and all calling down blessings on that moatigePPy day. 
I saw the constables too and police officers breaking their 
staffs of office and destroying their warrants. I entered the 
court; it was crowded to excess, and our excellent recordet 
was about to pronounce the doom ofa forger. .I listened to heat 
the usual sentence to fourteen years to the state prison—but 
no—with the bland and gentle smile of mercy, whigh so well 
becomes him, he bade the guilty one “go, and sin no more.” 
I entered the common council chamber, and her the different 
order of things was still more marked. I say our worthy 
board of aaeiaan drinking with great gout watergnitel, 
contemplating with pleased and sical looks, three 
four sportive green turtles that played their innocent gal m 
in careless and happy security at their feet. That member, 
too, who but yesterday so bitterly denounced these it ae 


‘OF the nation of civilization, 

Of swate botheration, and shilelagh lan 
was now clasping the hand of warmest friendship ¥ 
from the emerald isle. 

I left the hall and proceeded through the city. Isaw the 
butcher throw down the murderous knife, and take the pas- 
toral crook of the shepherd. I saw the experimenter making 
science conducive to acts of mercy and tenderness. I ob- 
served the brokers closing their shops—men would no longer 
put out their money to usury, and Jacob’s ladder (according 
to its present acceptation) lay broken and destroyed upon the 
earth. I saw youth venerating the experience of age, and 
age looking with indulgence on the levities of youth. I saw 
that the sacred bond of marriage was no longer harshly 
strained, or rudely torn asunder. It was no longer a galling 
chain, but a link of brightest flowers. .I beheld the loveliest 
portion of creation arrayed in simplest garbs. No petty pas- 
sion darkened their fair countenances. Envy, malice, scan- 
dal, all foolish vanities were excluded from their hearts. Good- 
ness, beauty’s brightest ornament, sparkled in their eyes. I 
was now joined bya dearand aged friend, and as I conversed 
with him, I beheld his countenance gradually changing, his 
cheek glowing with the roseate hue of youth, his mighty mind 
beaming through his eyes with renewed vigour, his silvery 
locks recovering their golden hue. In short, I beheld my 
friend as in his best and youthful days. While I was yet 
gazing in new surprise, a low and sweet sound, as if from a 
very great distance, broke upon myear. I heard the sweetest 
music. Never did mortal embody such seraphic sounds. Sud- 
denly a bright and dazzling light overspread the heavens, and 
at that instant a full choir of grateful voices proclaimed the 
millennium, 6, 


A good book is the best of friends. You may be agreeably 
entertained L by, it when you, have ‘not a friend in whom you 
may confide. It does not reveal your secrets, and it teaches 
you wisdom. = Beek 


11s 


For the Mirror. 


, STANZAS TO A FRIEND, 
its a After a long separation. 
BY LOLANTE. 


Turey tell me thou art cold and changed, they say thou hast forgot 
‘The friendship that once bound our hearts ere sorrow crossed our lot; 
But when on thy familiar face I fix my saddened gaze, 

And listen to that well-known voice, the echo of past days, 

The pleasant memories of youth come thronging round my heart, 

I think but of the friend thou werd and heed not what thou art. 


And yet I cannot deem thy heart frora friendship quite estranged, 

Not always are the feelings chilled when most the mien is changed ; 
_ There is a sadness in thine eye, a shadow on thy brow, 

Which tells me that the hand of care has done its work ere now. 

And who by common laws would judge the heart that deeply grieves? 

What eye may penetrate the veil that silent sorrow weaves? 


Oh! when in after-life the heart from hollow friendship turns, 

How often o’er its early dreams in bitterness it yearns ; 

How oft it pines with vain regret o’er memories of the past 

When all the gloom that dimmed its sky by April clouds were cast; 
And then, when all too late, if learns how muc ore holy truth, 
Than e’er again can bless our lot, was in the love of youth. 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


Tux facts contained in the following brief narrative have 
been obtained from a gentleman of this city. A part of them 


came within his own observation, and the others he derived 


from the parties with whom they occurred. We assure the 


xveader that we have drawn upon the imagination for no por- 
tion of the adventures here related, and we feel convinced 
that our informant is incapable of practising upon us any de- 
ception. 

He states that in the year 1825, when returning from Vera 
Cruz to London, in his Britannic majesty’s ship Pheton, com- 
manded by Captain Sturt, of the royal navy, they touched at 


St. Michaels, one of the Azores, a little cluster of islands 


belonging to the Portuguese, sitnated in the Atlantic Ocean, 
about equi-distant from Portugal and Newfoundland. These 
islands have a fine salubrious atmosphere, and abound with 
a great variety of fruits. Vessels in passing between Europe 
and America, frequently touch at them for supplies of various 
kinds. The object of the captain in calling was to procure 
some water. Our informant, anxious to examine the town 
of Punta del Gada, the capital of St. Michaels, obtained leave 
to goon shore for a few hours, the period for which the vessel 
was likely to be delayed. Among other places he visited a 
convent, where he purchased, for the purpose of presenting 


wife and daughters upon his return to London, some 


fo ‘ 
beautiful feather flowers, for the manufacture of which the 


on board the vessel he found the captain was likely to be de- 
ined longer:than was anticipated, and the young officers 
d-with our informant’s flowery purchase, becamé 


of vestal taste and ingenuity. 
Accordingly the next day the captain accompanied them, 


together with our informant and Dr. Mackay, envoy from the 
Upon reach- 
ing it, they were shown into a room connected with one which 
the noviciates occupied, many of whom came to the grated 


court of St. James to Mexico, to the convent. 


windows to look at their visiters, and exchanged salutations, 


which, however, they did principally by gestures, as they 
could not speak. the English language. Dr. Mackay spoke 


the Portuguese, and occasionally acted as interpreter. 


One of the elder sisters of the establishment entered the 
room, bearing in her hands a large basket of the feather 
The instant she beheld Captain Sturt she let it fall 


flowers. 
to the floor, exclaiming with great vehemence, 


¥ 


“Oh! there’s the wretch who stole away one of our sisters, 
and then suffered her to perish from want, in the streets of 


London !? 


plied, 


“ Not quite so bad as all that, my good lady. Tis true, I 
stole away one of your nuns, but I can assure you she did not 
perish in the streets, She is now my wife, and is living re- 


spected and comfortable in London.” 


This statement was corroborated by Dr. Mackay and some 
of the officers; but the assurance did not appear to carry either 
conviction or quietude to the good lady, who could not readily 
forgive so heinous an offence as the running. with one of 


her sisters. Upon the young no however, when in- 


was very different. They returned to their grated windows, 


from which they had partly withdrawn upon hearing the ex-|! 


clamation of their eldes 
formant, were not Di 


Ay, 


ster, and in the language of our in- 
d in giving the - to 
Rigi 158" m 
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so of procuring some of these beautiful productions 


When her indignation had a little abated, the captain re- 


understand, that they did not think it a very horrible affair to 
be run away with! 

After the return of the party on board the Pheton, Captain 
Sturt gratified their curiosity by a relation of the ¢ircum- 
stances of the event which had made so deep an impression 
upon the feelings of the good sister of the convent. 

Some twenty years before that time, when a lieutenant in 
the service, and but eighteen years of age, the vessel to which 
he was attached—the name not recollected by our inform- 
ant—touched at the same island. The surgeon and captain, 
then Lieutenant Sturt, visited this convent, and both being 
thoughtless young men, and fond of adyent 
trived to propose to two of the young 
Having no interpreter, and being unal 
language, it was no easy matter to 
the affair. It was, however, hastil 
would return at a certain hour of the 
would elope with them, and take shelter in the vessel. 
of their romantic enterprise, our two knights were under the 
walls of the convent at the appointed hour. The nuns were 
equally punctual. In jumping from the window of the build- 
ing, the lady who was pledged to Lieutenant Sturt unfortu- 
nately fell and broke her arm. He, therefore, promptly and 
humanely bequeathed his interest in the wounded girl to the 
surgeon, and seizing upon the intended partner of his medical 
friend, hurried with her to the boat—being closely pursued by 
the watch of the town—and placed her in safety on board the 
vessel. No sooner was the captain apprised of this adven- 
ture with his lieutenant and surgeon than, prompted by that 
sense of propriety which constitutes the chivalry of military 
life, he summoned them into his presence. 

“ You have now, sir,” said he to the lieutenant, “either to 
marry this young woman instantly, or she shall be returned 
to the convent without delay. I will not suffer so great an 
injury to be inflicted upon her character as would result from 
her remaining on board the vessel for a single day, unless in 
the capacity of your wife. I give you half an hour, in which 
to make up your mind.” ; 

After a very brief interview with his trembling black-eyed 
nun, the lieutenant announced to the captain his determina- 
tion of marrying her, whereupon the chaplain was summoned 
to his post, and the ceremony forthwith performed in the pre- 
sence of the captain and officers, to the great gratification of 
the truant sister, inasmuch as it relieved her from a very un- 
pleasant and embarrassing situation. 

Early next morning, the magistrates of Punta del Gada 
visited the vessel, and demanded, by her maiden name, the 
restoration of the lost nun. The captain gave them his word 
of honour that he had no female by that name on board his 
vessel. Surprised and disappointed at this declaration, they 
returned to the shore, and the captain unfurling his sails, the 
white walls of the convent were soon lost to the view of the 
bridal nun. 

From the statement of our informant it appears that this 
young lady had been placed in the convent by her father, con- 
trary to her wishes and earnest entreaties. Her determina- 
tion to leave it was, therefore, not the freak of the moment. 
She had long before avowed her unalterable resolution of 
escaping on the first opportunity. She felt, nevertheless, upon 
reaching London, where she was at once introduced to a 
highly respectable circle, much uneasiness in regard to the 
vows which she had taken while in the convent. Her father, 
too, who was a resident of St. Michael’s, when informed of 
her elopement and marriage, had his compunctious visitings, 
in consequence of the disagreeable situation in which his 
caprice had placed his daughter. We, therefore, made an 
urgent appeal to the pope, and at last succeeded in obtaining 
his daughter’s absolution from her vows, and a confirmation 
of her marriage. 

When the Pheton reached London, our informant was in- 
troduced by Captain Sturt to his wife and daughter, the latter 
a beautiful and highly accomplished girl of eighteen. They 
were much amused at the description of the recent scene in 
the convent of Punta del Gada, and during the conversation 
upon thé subject, the mother tacitly corroborated the state- 
ments of her husband, in regard to her escape from the nun- 
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NATIONAL GUARD. 


‘The French National Guard was organised in 1789, and 
pe hended all the males hetween twenty and sixty years 
of age; but we believe the age has since been restricted. 
It is divided into the Urban and the 
Guard of the city and country districts. 
ployed, but 


ie or National 

0 balloting is em- 

within the regulated age are enrolled, arid it 

considered asa militia, embracing the creater 
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part of the active population, officered by the government. 
The corps do not serve beyond their own districts, and in this 
respect resemble our local militia during the late war. The 
National Guard was estimated at three millions of persons 
when it was instituted in 1798, but we suppose it does not ex- 
ceed half that number at present. It is, from its very nature, 
a popular body, and we rather wonder that means have not 
been taken by the Bourbons to extinguish it. In the early 
period of the revolution it, rendered great service in Paris and 
elsewhere, by saving the cities from being pillaged by ‘the 
licentious mobs, The first troop was organised on the thir- 
teenth of July, 1789, an insurrection of the ~populace bemg 


.|/expected. On the day following the Bastile was taken. The 


National Guard find their own clothes and subsistence, taking 
nothing from government but arms and ammunition, The 
duty of defending the city was performed by its members in 
rotation. It fought in defence of Paris, under the traitor 
Marmont, in 1814, with little zeal, however, and did not much 
retard its surrender. Napoleon never could depend upon the 
citizens of his capital. Distrust existed upon both sides. The 
Parisians could not forget the thirteenth Vendemuire; the 
emperor could not forgive their turbulence, united, as he be- 
lieved it to be, with the utmost cowardice; he held them in 
the most supreme contempt. Shortly after the disturbance 
of St. Denis, the National Guard of Paris was disbanded by” 
Charles the tenth, for shouting on parade, as he passed the 
ranks, ‘‘ Down with the ministers! Down with the jesuits !” 
but the men were deprived of their arms, with which they 
lately rendered good service under the auspices of their first 
commander, General Lafayette. In all the other parts of the 
kingdom it'still existed. Besides, being raised by constription, 
and returning after six years’ service to their families, they 
never cease to regard themselves as citizens. > 

'The uniform of the cavalry of the National Guard is blue, 
the old uniform, except the white mark and the button witl 
the cock; white trousers for summer, blue for winter; the 
aiguilette of silver, with the contre-epaulette also of silver; 
the head-dress of black stuff, with silver lace; the shoulder- 
belt black, and about two inches wide ; the waist-belt black, 
about an inch and a half in width; the cartouche-box black, 
with a silver rim ; falling plumes of the three colours; a dress 
at once handsome and manly. Of one side of the flag of the 
National Guard are the words Liberty; Equality, Public™ 
Order—27, 28, 29 July, 1830. On the other side the num- 
ber of the legion, The flag is omamented vitiibilver fringe, 
but nothing else. How the hearts of the French must have 
leaped within them, when they saw these words again on 
their banners. English paper. 
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THE TRI-COLOUR COCKADE AND BREAST-KNOT. 


knot, or both. You may conceive, therefore, that the trade of 
the mercer is brisk ; but the stock of red, blue, and white was 
soon exhausted, This was obviated by cutting broad silk of 
those colours into stripes, and sewing them together. Indeed, 
the expedient rendered necessary by the consumption would 
make you smile. For example, the tri-coloured flag hoisted 
on the Tuilleries consists (for it still hangs there) of pocket 
handkerchiefs, subscribed by the captors, pinned together. 
That which occupies the places of “white” is what T believe 
is termed cross-barred, checkered with white and red. Women 
wear, in some cases, blue bonnets, white gowns, and red 
ceintures, or other combinations of those colours. | Thid. 


THE KING OF THE FRENCH. 

The Paris Journal des Debats speaks of the favourable im- 
pression which has.been made by the popular demea of 
the new king. He walks abroad alone, in his surtout, witha 
round drab hat, and his umbrella in his hand, and is met in 
the streets and on the quays, undistinguishable from the plain- 
lest citizen. Before, the monarch was only seen in his gilt 
coach, drawn by six or eight horses, escorted by guards, and 
so forth. ‘ 


NATIONAL SONGS. ' a 
Rouget de Lisle, the author of the Marsellois Hym a) 


national songs. The writer in the Washington Intel 
who lately called for an American anthem, woul 
apply to Rouget, whose muse is so prolific. The 
republican effusion in French could be transfuse 
material loss. 7: : 


Wealth, after which you run with so much ardour, is like 
the shadow that walks about you. If you run after it, it flies 
you; if you fly from it, it follows you. 


Every man in Paris wears a tri-coloured cockade or breast- » 
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ELECTION OF BISHOP. 

The convention of the Protestant Episcopal church for the 
diocess of New-York, opened on Wednesday the sixth instant, 
with divine service. A sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr. 
Dorr. The Rev. Dr. Lyell was chosen president, Rev. Dr. 
Benjamin T. Onderdonk, secretary, and Rev. L. S. Ives, assist- 
ant secretary. The subject of most importance before the 
convention was the election of a bishop. A resolution was 
adopted, providing that the bishop who might be elected 
should be exempt from parochial duties, as soon as arrange- 
ments should be adopted to provide adequate funds for his 
support. On Thursday evening, pursuant to resolution, the 
convention assembled for the purpose of going into the elec- 
tion. After the prayers appointed forthe occasion the votes 
were taken. Ninety-one Clerical delegates attended. The 
votes of lay delegates amounted-to ninety-two, Of these the 
Rev. Dr. Benjamin T. Onderdonk received one hundred and 
eight, and was. consequently duly elected bishop of New-York. 

The clerical votes were as follows—Onderdonk, fifty-two ; 
Wainwright, twenty-one ; Anthon, six ; Brownell, one ; Reed, 
one; Delancey, of Philadelphia, eight ; Creighton, one ; blank, 
one—total ninety-one.. Laity—Onderdonk, fifty-six; Wain- 
wricht, seventeen; Anthon, seven; Delancey, twelve; M‘il- 


~» Waine, One. 


.. There was no formal opposition to the election of the reve- 
rend gentleman on whom the choice has fallen. The scatter- 
ing votes were merely expressions of individual preferences 


for the reverend candidates mentioned. Com. Adver. 
Oe 


THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK AND BOWERY THEATRES. 


Overa versus tragedy has been the order of the day at 
the Park theatre ; an arrangement on the part of the ma- 
nagement and Mrs. Austin, which we imagine very impolitic 
and hostile to the interests of that lady. Our city, although 
it contains a play-going public, nevertheless musters but two 
hundred thousand inhabitants; and if we fill the house of a 
favourite three times a week, and come out on his or her benefit 
when it happens,’we do much, and much more than our 
neighbours ; but when two favourites, such as Clara Fisher 
and Charles Kean, or Mrs. Austin and Mr. Forrest, appear 
in the same week, one will rob the other; and in this in- 
stance, the gentlemen have mest ungallantly robbed~ the 
Tadies. Mr. Cx 
and appeared for Miss Fisher’s benefit. Mr. Forrest’s en- 
gagements have carried him hence; but doubtlessly his gal- 
lant countrymen will take care, as they always have done, to 
guard the interests of the fair vocalist at her approaching 
benefit. The “Caliph of Bagdad” has been produced, and 
we have never witnessed it performed much better. Barnes 
was irrresistibly droll in the Cadi, but somewhat erratic in 
his dialogue; his tongue wandered prodigiously from “ flying 
camels” and “flying coffins” to “Bagdad” and “ Mecca,” 
which towns he metamorphosed into persons, and endowed 
one with a beard! Placide never sang the charming buffo 
song with more point; nor ever had a more deserved encore. 
Mrs. Austin was in excellent voice, and what more need we 
say? Her claims on public favour appear to increase nightly. 

On Saturday, the accumulated rain of two months de- 
scended, and we were uncertain whether to send for a coach 
or a boat to carry us tothe theatre. Being determined that we 
would make one among the ten’ persons whom we expected 
to. find musical enough to brave the elements in such a cause, 
we buttoned our coat resolutely, took our umbrella sulkily, 
and by of a well soaked coachman, and a pair of half 
drown at-like looking animals, we got to the theatre, and 
there we found, to our great astonishment, a goodly assembly 
of amateurs!’ Who can remember the Noah-like deluge 
which fell on that Saturday, and doubt the power of music? 
oe felt that we had a brother in each man of the audience, 
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- ladies our sensations were infinitely more warm. 
«i ve Mrs. Austin an opportunity of singing a 
be Du 


ie 


tech melodies which were rapturously encored ; 
Barnes 


vehicle for music. 


ilson has made the part of Mr. 
hamberlain is always good; but 
stice to John of Paris. Mrs. Austin both 
art of the Princess; and we never wish to 
hear Boieldieu’s glorious jinale to the first act, better executed 
than it was on occasion. This species of opera proves 
the vast superiority of the musical establishment of the Park 
theatre. As a drama ‘John of Paris” is excellent; the 
avidience never for a moment tire; it is replete with bustle 


an however nade the wmende honorable, |) 


‘the Bottle Imp, and mi 


and fun; and they are kept in perpetual jaughter. 
is one circumstance however which we feel bound to 
tion. Invariably at the close of the piece, when John of 
Paris declares himseif to be the hereditary prince of France, 
the dramatis persone visibly enjoy some joke, which is with- 
neld from the audience ; this is not fair, and we must insist 
upon the. practice being discontinued, or that we be made 
a party to it. Mrs. Blake has got into an unpleasant mode 
of drawling her words in singing, and lagging in the time of 
her music, which the least attention may get rid of; witness 
her verse of the “ T'roubadour.” 

At the Bowery theatre, Madame Feron and Mrs. Knight 
have appeared i ixile,” “Guy Mannering,” and for 
the second tim triage of Figaro.” The meagre 
way in which th fas represented has, we presume, 
induced the m: bear attempting operas which 
require a chotue a organized band. On Friday, 
Mr. Plumer was advertised to play Henry Bertram in “ Guy 
Mannering,” instead of which, he sat in the boxes, and dis- 
tributed angry placards touching the manager’s conduct, 
and containing a refusal to act the character. Mr. Hamblin 
in this dilemma was kindly assisted by Mr. Walton of the 
Arch-street theatre, Philadelphia, who by chance happened 
to arrive. On the announcement by Mr. Hamblin of the 
fact that Mr. Plumer had been superseded, that person arose 
and addressed the audience; but he was compelled to leave 
the theatre. Now we have no desire, nor shall we be induced 
to enter into the merits of the case between Messrs. Ham- 
blin and Plumer, of which we know nothing—but one obser- 
vation we must make on the part of the public. Persons, 
who assemble in a theatre, having paid a fixed price to see 
a drama, have no right to be troubled with the quarrels of 
the green-room. Ifthe manager fails in producing the en- 
tertainmnent complete which he advertises, the onus lies on 
his shoulders, and to him the public will look; but if any 
actor thinks that he has a right to make the box of a thea- 
tre the rostrum from whence he may harangue on disputed 
matters, which solely appertain to his own private arrange- 
ments, he forgets the respect due to the audience, and sets 
up a precedent subversive of allvorder and propriety, which 
ought to be discountenanced. 

Mr. Walton received strong marks of approbation on his 
appearance, and throughout the piece. He gave the old Scotch 
ballad, ‘John Anderson, my jo,” with a good deal of ex- 
pression, and withont accompaniment. Madame Feron in- 
troduced several of her favourite songs, and Mrs. Knight 
sang “Dve been roaming,” very prettily, and some other 
ballads. 

Blake, as Dandie Dinmont, had the northern brogue very 
correctly, and acted well; and the person who appeared as 
Fiorello on the first night, sang Bishop’s bass song, written 
for the character of a gipsy robber, in a way which astonished 
us, after the miserable effect he had produced in the fore- 
going character. The defects of the band in a ballad opera, 
such as “Guy Mannering,” were not felt so much as in the 
“Marriage of Figaro ;” notwithstanding, in some of Madame 
Feron’s songs, the trumpet part was played by a violin. 

In the bills we perceived again in large letters, “ Mr. Knight 
will preside at the piano-forte.” _ Now the true meaning of 
this expression, as used in the programme of a concert or 
opera, is that the person sitting at the piano-forte will pre- 
side over the band ; in short, that he is i] maestro di capella. 
In the opera of the “ Marriage of Figaro,” we noticed that Mr. 
Segura actually presided over the band, and marked the 
time both te band and chorus, and Mr. Knight sat in such a 
position that Mr. Segura could not conveniently look at him 
without turning his head. Mr. Knight, it is true, by a grace- 
ful undulation of his person, convinced us from time to time 
that he felt the effects of melodious strains, and by that only 
could we recognise him as an official part of the band. On 
the evening of “Guy Mannering,” he gave more unequivocal 
|| signs of activity ; he sat in the same conspicuous situation 
|lat the piano, played Kelvin Grove for Mr. Walton, and pre- 
sided over a drum which he held between his legs, and in 
several ballads we were duly sensible of his tattoo. 


VALMONDI, OR THE TOMB OF TERRORS.—This is the fitle 
of a new melo-drama which was produced for the first Grae) 
on Monday evening at the Park theatre. 

For pageantry and scenery this piece is very complete, ir im 
mense pains having been bestowed in getting it up, and 
really has been produced with magnificence. “To give our 
readers an idea of the plot is out of our power. Take Faus- 
tus, Der Freichutz, an Vampyre, to which you ma 

4 their ingredients with 
and blue and red fire, stir them well together, 
little insipid dialogue, and you will find that you 
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Hap Valmondi. 


||judgment, and captivating style, bespeak a min 
qualities peculiarly fitted ys discharging the duties of; a teacher 


‘The incantation scene is half Der Freichutz, 
half Macbeth. The musie has been selected; but we noticed 
neither ‘‘ Mynheer Van Dunk,” nor “ Brother Sons of Jove,” 
among the glees, many of which were very pretty, particu- 
larly the serenade, which a gentleman whom we sat next to. 
assured us belonged to the opera of Clari; but this we can- 
not vouch for. 

The acting generally was excellent. Mr. Barry exerted 
himself greatly ; but in the character of Valmondi there is no 
novelty, and no vigour of design. The only incident which 
can bear the name of novelty, is Valmondi presenting a rost 
to a lady, which by its fragrance inclines her to love him, con- 
trary to nature; but this is to be found in the French opera 
“Le Petit Chaperon Rouge,” only the symbol is different. 
Richings played Malec admirably ; he is not so pleasant a 
fiend as Mephistophiles, because not so intellectual. The 
scene of a ruined abbey and mooulight, is a grand and striking 
affair; the whole « omb of terroys and devilry admi- 
rably managed ) a a striking contrast to the incan- 
tation scene We this theatre, which consists of a few 
non-descripts and a squib of gunpowder, with a great deal of 
noise, but is nevertheless quite as susceptible of effect if well 
done. 

Although it seems to be a part of the arcana of managers 
never to bestow great pains and expense upon a good piece, 
yet nevertheless the arrangements of this melo-drama would 
make any thing godown. The scenery, processions, and de- 
corations, alone are worth the price of .dmission. E. 
SS 
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Steam-boat explosions.—The frequency with which these 
accidents have occurred of late, are calculated to awaken ge- 
neral and deep attention to the causes from which they origi- 
nate. A momentary excitement, which subsides in’a few 
hours after a striking narrative of the loss of lives and property 
has just been listened to with fearful interest, is not sufficient 
to awaken those feelings and incite those efforts, without 
which it is in vain to hope for an end to their grievous occur- 
rence. Judgment must be called in to the aid of feeling— 
active benevolence must be roused—a benevolence which is 
not satisfied with shedding tears over a tale of distress, but 
which will be up and doing, and exerting every nerve, and 
continuing restless and sleepless until it has accomplished its 
object. The cause must be ascertained of these’sv frequent 
calamities—nor is it hidden in a fathomless depth, nor placed 
beyond control. It can and should be reached, and removed. 
It is identified with carelessness on the part of the public, and 
with misplaced, wretched, and almost criminal parsimony, on 
the part of proprietors of steam engines, and with injurious 
legislation on the part of government. The people ae. 
countenance a foolish competition for speed of execution in 
steam-propelling power. Owners of boats and engines should 
have some consideration for the lives and property constantly 
entrusted to their charge, and not jeopardize both, as well as 
their own permanent interest, by an over-anxious desire to 
save a few doliars in the purchase of machinery, in the pay- 
ment of wages, or in the number and character of their over- 
secrs and workmen. And lastly, the national legislature 
should not, by injudicious restrictions, virtually prohibit the 
employment of the most safe and enduring materials requisite 
to the proper construction of machinery. All these causes, 
combined, have been instrumental in producing the melan- 
choly disasters which have so often lent a fearful interest to 
the catalogue of passing events, We made a suggestion, 
some two months since, that a supervisor should be appointed 
by the proper authorities, to make a constant and periodical 
examination of the different steam powers in operation in our 
city and on our rivers. Is it not worthy of attention ? 


Token of Regard.—This unassuming title is prefixed to a 
neat volume of instructive and intelligible prelections, deliver- 
ed to his pupils by Mr. James M. Garnett, principal of the 
Elm-wood school. As a writer the author has long since re- 
commended himself favourably to the public by his valuable 
strictureson female education. His humane principles, sound 
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with ability and success. The present production will not 
ion. We may safely 
interested in the eduea- 
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i °ER THE CRUEL TYRANT, LOVE. 
FROM THE OPERA OF ARTAXERXES—SUNG BY MRS. AUSTIN, AT THE PARK THEATRE, IN°THE CHARACTER OF MANDANE—COMPOSED BY DR. ARNE, 


Andante. : Forshee a be 
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If o’er the cru - el ty : rant, love, A con- quest I be - lieved, The flat - tring er - ror cease to prove; -O! let me be de - 
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my heart; Which, ah! I feel too take the trai - tors . part. 
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Three things give access to monarchs : the fine arts, wealth, 
} eloquence. _ 
|| A story is old from the first time it is told. What is remembered dies ; t ni 
bs 4 a is less troublesome to be sick than to, have the care of all’ "The learned are the true nobles-and a 
gf > v ie y 
Ws, k person, ! ‘ nation. -?- 
void | ccordiite to their rank have their evils to suffer; none 
is'dan ge being burnt if yo gel letters of exemption. z GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND 
onder and you will compreh re ‘ ; ENE : ; 
P bie te apie er a book is, the more i : ighs; but it is not the Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann streets. 
i Hope comes after ‘ a ter, a Terms, four dollars per annum, payablein adyance. Nosubseription 
The man who has he summit of wisdom, it is necessary neither received for a less period than one year. * 
man: he who has n ikes No counsel is nota x 90 much, nor sleep too much, nor talk too much. 4, Seymour, printer, John-strect, 
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For the Mirror, 


THE MOTHER'S PARTING. 


BY ISIDORA. 


Come nearer, boy, for Ihave nerved my heart— 
One fond, long, last embrace, and then we part, 
My loved one! In that gay and happy home 

To which they bear thee, will thy thoughts e’er roam 
To this lone valley, where the blessed light 

Of heaven first dawn’d upon thy infant sight ; 

To the low roof, bright stream, and woodland wild, 
Where thov hast roved a free and happy child ? 
Yes, happy--for the cares, the penury 

Which press’d thy mother, have not injured thee ; 
For Ihave shielded thee, my cherish’d child, 

And thou hast bloomed a rose amidst the wild, 

A green spot in the desert, a bright sun 

Which gaily gilded all it shone upon, 

And must Isend thee forth in tender years, 

To lack the fostering of a mother’s cares? 

‘Will strangers watch o’er thee, as I have done; 
Cherish, and guard, and smile on thee, my son? 
Ah! who will nfark thy wayward gambols now, 
And bear thy wild caprice with placid brow? 

If sickness comes, ah! who will guard thy bed, 
And smooth the pillow for thy aching head ; 

And lull thee with a song, and o’er thy sleep 
With silent prayer a sleepless vigil keep ? 

Vain thoughts! the offspring of a mother’s fears, 
I know kind bands will guide thy opening years ; 
Kind hearts will cherish my beloved one— 

But who can solace me when thou art gone? 

Oh! Ishal] muse on that dark meaning eye, 


Where worlds of latent thought and feeling lie, 
In fancy gaze upon that noble brow— 

And kiss thy rosy cheek and lip, as now. 

How [I shall miss thy voice at early dawn, 
Calling on me to share the rising morn ! 

Thy ringing lattgh, when hidden from my eye, 
Its sound betrayed thy leafy ambush nigh. 

But I shall miss thee most at twilight hour, 
“When the cool breeze of evening shuts the flower 
Then, wearied with thy wandering and thy play, 
It is thy wont to come, thy boon to lay 

Upon thy mother’s knee, and sink to rest, 

Thy fair head pillowed on her anxious breast, 
Thy drowsy aceents lisping out thy prayer, 
Sinless as seraph’s, and thyself as fair. 

When next I clasp thee on thy shaded cheek, 
Maturer hues the lapse of time will speak, 

And lines of thought upon thy altered brow 
May dim the sunshine that illumes it now ; 

And deeper tunes and a more serious smile, 
May meet mv ear and eye. but not begnile 

& mother’s heart, the chord that vibrates there, 
Would give the alarm inspite of eye or ear. 
Thy very step, though altered, nay, thy breath 
Would rouse it from the oblivious clasp of death. 
Oh, boy! if e’er thou reachest manhood’s years 
Think of thy mother’s sacrifice—her tears— 
Her anxious hours—her love’s unswerving power— 
And oh! forget not this her trying hour ! 

None, save a mother’s heart, would e’er forego 
Her pride—her joy—the solace of her woe: 
The unconscious prattler at a father’s tomb— 
Her sole companion in her hours of gloom: 
Light of my eye and ido] of my heart, 

Nought save a mother’s love could bid thee part. 
Self-sacrificing love, that can resign 

Its own delight, its welfare find in thine. 

None, save a mother’s energy, could part 

The link that twines so closely round the heart 
But to secure thy welfare, rescue thee 

From the dark shadows that envelope me. 

I thus have nerved my heart, and it is done, 
And now, ye heavenly powers! protect my son. 
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THE EVE OF SAINT ANDREW. 
BY J. K. PAULDING. 


Amone the most remarkable of the Indian nations inhabit- 
ing the continent of North America, was the tribe of the 
Natchez of the Mississippi, who occupied the site of the 
present town of that name, and the surrounding country. In 
srpedl ces, habits, and religion, they differed from 
all the other tribes, and had made far greater advances in 

ivilization. Their chief, or Sun, as he was called, was en- 
tirely despotic ; their complexions were different from those 
: dians; they worshipped the Sun, and in 
p trongly resembled the natives of Mexico, 
ppears little: reason to doubt that the Natchez 

t st » the Mexicans derived their de- 
he latter all point to an emigration 

d in ng the origin of the peopling of 
ery fa t, historical, geographical, and tradi- 
demonstrate that the progress must have 
north to the south. 

Natchez, high, healthy, and commanding, 
ttention of the French, who built a fort, 
called Rosalie, and formed a settlement under its protection. 
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above the Mississippi, at the foot of which was the landing 
place. It was surrounded only by a stockade. On the middie 
of the hill, near the houses of the inhabitants, stood the 


a prospect full of grandeur and beauty ; 
e, now a garden rich in fruits and 
Of all the nations of Europe that 

d the inher: e of the new world, it is due to 
truth, justice, and humani state that the French have the 
least to answer fer in their “intercourse with the. nai} jes: | 
Wherever that gallant people go, they seem to carry with 
them the seeds of civilization and politeness; and it is not 
too much to say that, few as they are, the only instances of a 
cordial friendship and good understanding between the red 
men and the white are to be found in the intercourse of the 
natives of France with the aborigines of the new world. 
Courtesy wins its way every where; andeven the rude barha- 
rians of North America, the most wild, the most revengeful, 
and the most impracticable of the human race, were attract- 
ed into habits of some intimacy by the influence of example 
and kindness. On the Mississippi, at Detroit, Montreal, and 
Quebec, are still to be seen the few and solitary examples of 
white men and Indians having lived in near neighbourhood 
and constant intercourse with each other, without that sad 
and apparently mysterious result which, every where else on 
this great continent, has followed the association; I mean the 
sure and slow extinction of the latter. Much of this is owing 
to courtesy, much to the sober habits of the French, and much 
more perhaps to the influence of a religion, which, though 
often calumniated, exercises a dominion over the minds of 
untutored savages, at least far more powerful, and permit us 
to say, far more salutary, than has hitherto resulted from the 
influence of any other. 

The French had settled at Natchez at an early period after 
their first arrival in Louisiana, without opposition frem the 
natives, who received them in a friendly manner, aud, on one 
eecasion, saved fhe colony from starving, by assis s..it with) 
provisions during a period of great severity. In the year 
1723, the imprudence or cowardice of a soldier in calling out 
murder, and causing the guard to fire upon and wound an old 
chief, occasioned for a while an interruption of this good un- 
derstanding. The Natchez retaliated by killing one or two 
Frenchmen, and attacking Fort St. Catherine; but the war 
lasted only four days, and, from that time until the period 
in which our relation commences, there was no interruption 
of the friendship subsisting between the Indians and the 
strangers. 

The Sieur de Chopart had been displaced. from the com- 
mand of the post at Natchez, on account of his having com- 
mitted various acts of injustice towards his own people, as 
well as the savages. However he had made a voyage down to 
New-Orleans, where he boasted so much of his successful ad- 
ministration, and displayed such magnificent views of the fu- 
ture, that he completely imposed on the commandant general, 
M. Périer, who reinstated him in his command. The Sieur 
de Chopart was a rare compound of vanity, frivolity, and 
courage, such as is, perhaps, to be found no where else but 
among his countrymen. He had a vast opinion of himself, 
a thorough contempt for the Indians, and had determined in 
his own mind to immortalize his name, by becoming the foun- 
der of a great empire. The Sieur was, besides, a passionate, 


self-willed braggadocio, who never followed the advice of any 
person whatever ; and if you wanted to be sure of his making 
a blunder, it was only necessary to point out to him the right| 
way; it was then reduced to a certainty that he would go 
wrong. He was, moreover, excessively vain of his person 
and accomplishments; and it was his firm opinion, that not 


Fort Rosalie was situated on a hill, about two hundred feet 
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one of the copper-coloured ladies of the Natchez could view 


him with indifference. In short, nothing redeemed 
the penalty of being laughed at and Coonigee> but hi 
dinary contempt of danger. , He was absolutely borr 
out fear, and his courage was entirely distinct from 
timent. It was neither the apprehension of shame, 
love of glory; it was the total absence of a feeling ¢ 
to all animals, excep hi lusus natu 
Sieur de Chopart. n may be hated, abhorre 
ed; but if he has courage, it is impossible 
On taking possession of his honours a § 
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Sieur de Chopart determined to become the founder of a city, 
that should excel all others past, present, and future, and 
call it after himself. In pursuance of this lofty conception, 


he examined the grounds in the neighbourhood of Fort Ro- 
'salie, but found no spot suitable to the grandeur of his plans 


and the magnitude of his city. The Sieur then extended his 
views beyond ‘the grounds occupied by the French settlers, 
and at length fixed upon the village of the White Apploy dic- 
tant about ~ oe and occupying an arca of nearly a 
square league. Phe. nioment this magnificent idca’ came 
across him, he looked in the glass with special complacency, 
cut two or three capers, and sent for the Sun of the village of 
the White Apple to come to the fort forthwith. 

When the Sun arrived, the Sieur de Chopart began to talk 
about the future glories of the empire he was about to found, 
and to tell him how, in the course of so many moons, the 
white people would spread to the great ocean in the west, and 
drive the Indians head-foremost into the salt lake. It was, 
therefore, but just and proper that he and his people shoulé 
jog off m time, and lock out for some other place for their vil- 
lage, for he was going to foun: a great city on the very spot. 
A cloud passed over the face of the Sun, when he heard this 
consoling prophecy of the Sieur de Chopart, and deepened 
into a thunder storm, as the chief listened to the satisfactory 
conclusion of this eloquent harangue. The Natchez asserted 
that they were the descendants of the Sun, and in all North 
America there was not a tribe that held their heads higher 
than they. They preferred death to slavery in any other form 
than the despotic will of their chief. 

The Sun of the White Apple being, like all savages, a rea- 
sonable person, concluded in his own mind that the Sieur was 
one also, and that if he was talked to in a reasonabld manner, 
he would abandon this gigantic idea of founding a great city 
and driving all the red men into the great salt lake. He ae- 
cordingly quelled his proud indignation, and answered, as le 


|| thought very much to the purpose, as follows : 


“Brother, may-ancustors have lived in the village of the Ap, 
ple as many years as there are hairs in your long queue; it is 
good, therefore, that we continue there still.” 

The Sieur de Chopart waxed wrath at this non sequitur of 
the Sun, and especially at the allusion to his long queue, on 
which he most especially valued himself. 

“Monsieur Sol,” cried he, “if you don’t remove from tlic 
village of the Apple in five days, you shall repent it, though 
you had lived there as many years as there are hairs in the 
tail of the great bear.” 

“But, my brother,” answered the Sun with great gravity 
and decorum, “when the white men came here first, they told 
us there was land enough for us all; that the same sun would 
shine on the red men and them, and all would walk quietly in 
the same path. Will my brother cross his track and tell lies 2” 

Here the Sieur interrupted him, saying there was no use in 
talking, what he had to do was to obey, and that would be 
better than all the argument in the world. The commandasit 
then absolutely snorted-with self-importance, and went away 
ithout ceremony to sce his pretty little Indian wife, and as- 
her with his gigantic views. Tellatee was the igh- 
f one of the chiefs of the Tonicas, and was knov the 
_as the Little Rattle Snake on account of the brightness 
f her eyes. The chief of the e village: withdrew with- 
out any visible emotion, saying, with an appearance eat 
indifference, that he would go and consult his es 
a council, ‘ a 

He aceurdinety assem 
village, where, after a | 
a representation to the | 
him word that the eorn wh 


1 council of the wise be of tlie 
ng speeches, they agreed upon 

ant. Accordingly they sent 
they had planted was but just 


coming up, that all the hens were laying their egas; and that 
y all the chickens and corn 


the former 


mummies. 
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One of the sages 

‘the Sieur, in a certain 
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number of moons, as many baskets of corn and as many fow!s 
as there were huts in the village, provided he would permit 
them to remain to gather in their corn. The proposition was 
approved, and the Sun of the Apple again made his appear- 
ance before the mighty and potent commandant of a mud fort 
‘mounting three swivels. ‘That august little potentate was 
pleased to accede to this offer, he being exceedingly fond of 
chickens and corn, 

‘But listen, Monsieur Sol,” said he, ‘I grant your request, 
not out of complaisance to the corn and chickens, both which 
hold to be utterly beneath my regard, but from the affection 
¥ bear to my dear friends the people of the Apple, who have 
always been the very good friends of the French.” 

“ Hugh !? quoth the Sun of the Apple, who, though he did 
not believe aword of this speech, received it with great gravity, 
and appeared to be highly satisfied with his noble sentiments. 

He returned to his village, again assembled the council and 
communicated the result of his mission, which was received 
in silent indignation. After a silence of some minutes the 
Sun proceeded to open himself to his people. He told them 
it appeared necessary to withdraw themselves from the 
tyranny of the white men, who, in proportion as they increas: 
ed in strength, increased in their violent exactions, He re- 
minded them of the war Jately made upon them in violation 
of the solemn peace which had subsisted ever since the first 
coming of the French, and that nothing was now left them 
but to take a bloody revenge, and, at the same time, release 
themselves from the payment of the unjust tribute which the 
commandant had obliged them to offer. ‘This enterprise 
called for the utmost secrecy and the most consummate art, to 
cajole the French chief, and throw him entirely off his guard. 
He concluded by saying that the affair required some time to 
reflect upon before it was laid before the Grand Sun and his 
council, and dismissed them with an assurance that they 
would be called together again in a few days to determine 
finally what was to be done. 

In about a week he summoned them again, during which 
time the old men had consulted together, and come to an 
unanimous conclusion to unite in the entire destruction of all 
the French in Louisiana. The Sun addressed them as follows ; 

“You have had full time to consider the proposal I made 
you some time ago. Itherefore desire you to suggest the best 
means of getting rid of these bad neighbours.” 

The oldest man then rose and spoke to the following effect : 

“We have long seen that the neighbourhood of the French 
does us more harm than good. We who are old men know 
this; but the young men are blind and see it not. The wares 
of the French yield great pleasure to the young people; but 
what do they do, but debauch the young women with the 
Jove of trinkets, and taint the blood of the nation, and make 
them vain and idle? It is the same with the young men; 
and the married men must work hard to maintain their fami- 
lies and enable the children to dress fine and do nothing. 
Before the French came we were men, we were content with 

what we had, we walked every path without fear. But now 
we go half bent, we cannot stand straight, we go groping 
along afraid of meeting with thorns and briars, we walk like 
slaves, and shall soon be so, because we are treated as such 
already. When they are strong enough they will be like 
wolves in packs; they will no longer walk in the night, they 
will attack men. When our young people commit the least 
fault they will tie them to a post and whip them as they do 
the negroes, Have they not already done this to one of our 
young men, and is not death better than whipping ?” 

He paused awhile to take breath, and then proceede 

**What do we wait for? Shall we go to sleep, i 
we wake find that the white people have multiplied lik 
quitoes, so that we can no longer oppose them? Wha 
the Choctaws, the Tonicas, the Chickasaws, and the Padoucas 
say of us Natchez, who pass for the wiscst of all the red 
men? They will say we cannot see as far as the ground 
mole. Why then wait we any longer? Let us sct about 
freeing ourselves, and show we are men, who are satisfied 
with what we are and what we have, without working like 
ghee From this day let us set about it. Order our women 

get ready our provisions without telling them the reason. 
Go and carry the pipe of peace to all the nations of this 
country,’ Tell them that though they are at a distance, they 
will take their tumn when we are ma 


their contributions, as if going to I 
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or three Natchez. We will ask to borrow arms and ammuni- 
tion for a great hunting match, to provide for a great feast, 
and promise to bring them plenty of meat. The firing at the 
commandant’s house shall be the signal to fall at once upon 
the French, and kill every soul—man, woman, and child. 
Thus shall those who live in the great French village, on the 
great river down below, be for ever discouraged from coming 
to settle here.” 

The old man then proceeded to disclose the particulars of! 
his plan. He proposed that a bundle of rods, containing pre- 
cisely the same number with one reserved by themselves, 
should be sent to each of the nations whi should unite in 
the destruction of the whites, indicating t umber of days 
that were to elapse previous to striking the blow, that all 
might strike at one and the same time. To avoid mistakes 


and be exact in pulling out a rod eve day ee it and 
throwing it away, it was necessary to give these messages 
and bundles in charge of a person of great prudence. He 
ceased and sat down. 

This plan was approved by the council unanimously, and 
ratified by the Sun of the Apple. The next thing was to 
obtain the co-operation of the Grand ‘Sun of all the Natchez, 
together with the petty Suns, in which case the nations to a 
man would implicitly obey. It was agreed to keep the whole 
a secret from the women, not excepting the female Suns or 
princesses, and to be careful not to give them the least hint or 
suspicion of their design. 'The Grand Sun, or principal chief 
of the tribe of the Natchez, was a youth of no experience in 
the world, and had very little intercourse with the French; 
but the Sun of the Apple was, on the contrary, a wise chief 
and of great authority. He easily gained over the Grand Sun 
to favour the project. 

He told him of the necessity of taking this decisive step, 
in order to prevent the total ruin and extirpation of his people, 
who otherwise would in a little time be driven from their 
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with the chiefs, and thus perhaps losing alichance of getting 
at the secret which tormented her. But all het endeavours 
failed, one after another, until her vexation became extreme, 
and she was on the point of coming to a rupture with the 
chiefs, when, luckily for the French in Louisiana, she resolv- 
ed on a plan for getting at the secret, which proved successful, 

One day she prevailed upon her son to accompany her to a 
neighbouring Indian village to visit a sick relative, that 
she might not want opportunity, led him far about through 
the most retired paths. On her way she took occasion to re- 
proach him bitterly with the insulting secrecy he and the other 
chiefs had observed towards her, whom they had hitherto con- 
sulted on all occasions, and whose advice had often saved the 
nation from great perils. She insisted on her right as @ 
princess, and more especially as his mother, to know what 
plan was in operation; and she added, that though she had 
once been the wife of a Frenchman, her own blood and 
colour and kindred were far dearer to her than those strangers, 
He need not, therefore, apprehend that she would ever betray 
him to the French, if it was, as she believed it was, against 
them he was plotting. 

Stung with the reproaches which accompanied this hav 
rangue, the young chief replied that it was not usual to reveal 
what the old men in council had once resolved upon, and that 
he, being the Grand Sun, the supreme chief of the nation, 
ought, least of all, to set a badexample in this respect. Nei- 
ther his own wife nor his sisters knew what was going for 
ward, and it was no insult to her to be kept ignorant of what 
none of the princesses knew. 

“But sin added he evasively, ‘since you know the 
whole affair, I need not inform you any farther. You know 
as much as I do, and I have only to warn you to hold your 
tongue to the French.” 

The artful rother having gained the clue, then proceeded 
to unwind the web of secrecy, which the young man was too 


ancient inheritance. That the plan was so well arranged it 
was impossible to fail of success, and that the commandant of 
the fort was hated by his own people, almost as much as by 
themselves, and would in all probability fall an easy victim. 
As long, he added, as the Grand Sun, his father, and the 
Stung Serpent, his uncle, lived, the commandant of the fort 
durst not undertake any thing against them, because the 
vreat chief of the French was their friend; but he being 
young and unknown, would be despised ; his only remedy 
was to assist them in getting rid of the French in the manner 
projected by the wise old men, 

The Grand Sun being thus secured, the plan was agreed 
upon, that on the day following the petty Suns should come 
in the morning, as if to salute their chief, who would order 
them to repair to the Sun of the Apple, without explaining 
himself to any one. This was accordingly done, and the 
eloquence of the Sun of the Apple easily wrought them to 
his purpose. A council of Suns and aged persons of dis- 
tinction, who could all be depended on, was formed; and 
aged warriors appointed on embassies to bear the bundles of 
rods to the different nations who were to join in the confede- 
racy. They:and the guard which accompanied them were 
bound by the most solemn oaths, guaranteed by the punish- 
ment of death, not to disclose to any one the object of these 
missions, ‘The ambassadors then proceeded on their errand, 
without the notice or knowledge of the French commandant 
or any of his eople. 

, But notwithstanding the profound art and secrecy with 
which these proceedings had been taken, they had excited 
the notice and awakened the curiosity of the female Suns or 
princesses, who, by the customs of the tribe, had a right to 
‘emand to be informed of all the public affairs, 

The young Grand female Sun was a girl scarcely eighteen 
years of age; she therefore had little experience, and took no 
interest in the business. But the mother of the Grand Sun 
was a woman of great cunning and abilities, called the Strong 
Arm, who had a high opinion of herself, and was offended at} 
being kept in thedark. She accordinglysought an interview 
with her son, and expressed her suspicions, as well as her 
displeasure, at being treated asa baby, and thought unworthy 
of the keeping of a secret. The young chief assured her 
that the deputation of chiefs and nobles was only to brighten 
the chain of friendship between the Natchez and some of the 
an nations who thought themselves neglected. The 
ng Arm was not satisfied with this explanation, as she 
erceived no necessity for keeping such a measure a secret, 
(| when, on the return of the embassies, a council was held 
, as was always the custom on 
ms, her indignation and curiosity became parti- 


weak to hold fast. She was not curious, she said, to know 
against whom their plans were to operate; but as it was against 
the French, she was afraid they would not prove effectual, 
The French were brave and skilful and watchful; they could 
influence by their presents all the surrounding nations of 
Indians, and had resources which the red men were entirely 
without. She hoped that they were sufficiently guarded 
against all these contingencies. 

The Grand Sun, being young and of little experience, and 
moreover anxious to prove that their plot uiust certainly sue+ 
ceed, now unwarily proceeded to detail the information she 
panted for. He assured her that all the nations of Louisiana, 
approved the design, and had promised to fall on the French 
in their vicinity on the very same day, and at length commu- 
nicated to her the secret of the bundle of rods, which was 
posited in the great temple, in a situation which he described, 
The Strong Arm being thus informed of the whole affair, 
which she affected highly to approve, said no more on the sub- 
ject. But, from that time forward, she thought of nothing 


exposing herself, her son, and her tribe to certain destruction, 
The Strong Arm had formerly been the wife of a young 
Frenchman, whom she loved with great ardour and constancy, 
and who was killed by the Natchez in revenge for the death 
of one of their chiefs, who was shot by a soldier of the garrison 
of fort Rosalie. The Strong Arm never forgave her tribe for 
this; yet still she was the mother of the Grand Sun of the 
Natchez. The possession of the secret she had wheedled out 
of the weak and inexperienced young man, proved a torment 
to her. She loved the French, for her husband was of that 
nation; she hated her tribe, for they had murdered that hus- 
band; but she was the mother of the Grand Sun, the supreme 
head of the nation, and it would be bringing herself and him 
to disgrace, if not to death, were she to disclose the scheme 
which was now approaching its consummation. » 
Hesitating between these conflicting duties and feelings, 
the Stroig Arm, at length one day meeting a soldier of the 
garrison of fort Rosalie, desived him to go and tell th 
mandant that the Natchez had lost sn 
must be on his guard and repair his fo i 
showing his mistrust, discourage it 
measures against them. The soldi t 
message, but, according to the request of t 
not as from her but himself, he a de 


a high opinion of himself, and Ez: eit 
the rest of the red: 


bours, the Natchez, together with all , 
that he treated this intimation, with the most lofty contempt. 


He swore he would not show himself a fool and a coward, by 
utions. He. 


She would have broken out into re- 
ad she not been restrained by the hope of gaining 
tion she coveted without coming toa direct quarrel 
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treated the whole affair as the idle panic o } 
concluded by putting the poor soldier in irons. 
The Indian princess was exceedingly mortified, as well as, 
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either repairing his fort or taking any new 
khead, and 
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but the means of defeating this bloody conspiracy, without — 
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provoked, at the ivol hardihood of the fantastic commandant. 
and took the first opportunity of repeating the same caution 
by the mouths of some young women whom she sent for that 
purpose. The Sieur de Chopart was too gallant to put then 
in irons ; but he snapped his fingers, cut two or three capers, 
and swore that he was a match for the Grand Sun, the Sun 
of the Apple, and all the other Suns in the universe. ‘‘ There 
is nothing to fear from fellows who wear no whiskers,” quoth 
’ he, as he contemplated his gallant mustaches in the glass. 
After this the Strong Arm contrived many other ways to put 
the commandant on his guard, but finding his folly insuper 
able, and that he resented all hints, cautions, and inuendoes, as 
insults, and clapped their authors in irons, she, as the best mode 
of preventing at least the entire destruction of the French in the 
province of Louisiana, determined on the following bold plan. 

The bundle of sticks, which was to regulate the concerted 
ynoyements of all the confederate nations, was carefully depo- 
sited in the great temple of the Sun, and it was the duty of 
one of the wisest of the old men to see every day that one of, 
the sticks was withdrawn from the rest, broken, and cast 
away. Her design was to abstract some of the rods, and thus 
destroy the concert of action, by bringing on the catastrophe 
at Fort Rosalie so much sooner than elsewhere, that the other 
French settlements might hear of it, and take measures for 
their safety. The task was one of great difficulty and danger, 
for, beyond doubt, a discovery would lead to her utter ruin. 
Circumstances favoured her design. About this time hap- 
pened a phenomenon that frightened the whole province, and 
drew the alarmed attention of the Natchez, who were even 
more superstitious than Indians usually are. — 

Every morning, for the space of eight days in succession, 
a loud rumbling noise was heard from the sea, as far as the 
Ilinois. It arose in the west in the morning, and passed on- 
ward to the east; in the afternoon it was distinguished re- 
turning with incredible swiftness to the westward. It seemed 
equally on the land and on the water; yet there was no agi- 
tation visible on either, and a dead calm reigned all around 
in every direction. This mysterious noise appalled the 
Natchez, and there were among them more than one old man, 
who considered it an omen to dissuade them from any further 


vrasped with a lard, firm gripe. Nota shriek, nota word did 
she utter, andeven the pulses of her heart were silent. 

‘OTis the hand of a woman,” said a voice, which the 
Strong Arm recognised as that of the old chief appointed to 
watch the bundle of rods, and break one of them each day— 
“Who art thou, and what brought thee here ?” 

The Strong Arm had taken her regolution—‘ I came 
hither,” said she, ‘to ask of the Great Sun, the protector of 
the Natchez, to preserve his people and their inheritance in 
this hour of peril.”’, “Good,” said the unsuspecting old man, 
‘may the prayer of the Strong Arm be heard,” and he loosed 
her hand, and suffered her to pass on. ™ 

princess flew like the wind to the house she in- 
w the rods into the fire which she had 
were quickly consumed. The next day, 
when the old chief came to take away another rod from the 
bundle he thought for a moment that it had suddenly dimi- 
nished ; but it was a momentary suspicion ; he neglected to 
count those that remained, and the deed of the Strong Arm 
was never discovered. After this she still continued to repeat 
her hints and warnings to the soldiers of the garrison, who, 
through apprehension of being put in irons by the governor 
of Fort Rosalie, never delivered her messages. She went so 
far as to assure the sub-lieutenant that the Natchez were 
mad, and snuffed blood; but the infatuated Sieur de Chopart 
paid no more attention to him than to the others. On the very 
night preceding the attempt of the Indians, the Sieur went 
on a party of pleasure with several of his officers to the grand 
village of the Natchez, which was at some distance from Fort 
Rosalie. Here he danced and sung, and played off the most 
valiant evolutions, insulting the Indian warriors by swearing he 
would one day or other drive them like a flock of wild turkeys 
into the reeds, and provoking the women by divers antics, and 
unseemly freedoms of speech as well as action. He did not re- 
turn till daylight, when he received, through the agency of the 
Strong Arm, certain intimation of what wasjust about to happen. 

Instead of taking the necessary precautions to avoid the 
catastrophe, this infatuated man, flustered with the night’s de- 
bauch, committed another imprudence to consummate his list 
of follies. He ordered his interpreter to go forthwith to the 


prosecution of their design gainst the French, Others again 
insisted that it was a signal for the destruction of the white 
men, vouchsafed by the Great Sun as an encouragenient for 
his people to persevere. The coincidence, accidental as it 
must be, of great or singular natural phenomena with great 
moral or political events, is one of the prime sources of super- 
stition. The mysterious noise was, at the end of eight days, 
followed by the most. furious storm ever known in Louisiana. 
It lasted three days, and having arisen from the south-west 
and north-east, it passed over all the settlements along the 
Mississippi, being felt in some places, however, more than in 
others. Within the sweep of the hurricane, nothing was left 
standing, either of the work of nature or of man. The trees 
were torn up by the roots, and shattered in pieces; the reeds, the 
grass, and the lowest products of the earth, were all laid flat to 
the ground, bruised and destroyed. Even the tremendous cur- 
rent of the mighty father of rivers was stayed, and his tide, 
turning as it were back upon itself, raised the waters upwards 
of fifteen feet above the ordinary flow of the sea. 

The high land on which the fort of Rosalie and the sur- 
rounding villages of the Natchez were situated saved them 
from the fury of the hurricane, which, apparently being turn- 
ed aside by the obstruction of the hills, passed just along the 
skirts of the settlements, and shook without overturning the 
houses. In the gloom and consternation occasioned by these 
awful visitations, while the fears of the Natchez occupied 
thei ole attention and confined them to their houses, the 
Strong Arm - Y and found an opportunity of putting her 
design into execution. In the dead of the night, when the 
torrent of air swept by at a little distance, mastering every 
thin course, and rocking the fragile tenements which 
the Natcher had erected for themselves and their gods, the 

stole towards the temple where the bundle of 
i Phere were neither bolts nor locks, for 
ed men that the abodes of the deity 
‘She entered the temple, where all 
e distant roaring of the winds, 
She groped her way to the 
d told her the bundle of rods 


Grand Sun, and demanded of him if it was true that he in- 
tended to come at the head of his warriors and kill all the 
French, as he had been informed. The Grand Sun swore by 
the Great Serpent he had no such intention. 

“J knew it,” said the Sieur de Chopart, when the inter- 
preter returned with this satisfactory reply ; “i Awow it, and 
here I swear by St. Louis, and half a hundred other saints, if 
necessary, I will cut off the ears of any person that from this 
time forward re;eats such nonsense.” 

At length the decisive moment arrived, when the old chief 
informed the council that he had broken the last rod. It was 
on the eve of St. Andrew, exactly one hundred years ago, that 
the chiefs, having gathered the stipulated tribute of corn and 
fowls, proceeded on their way to fort Rosalie, as if to deliver 
it according to their agreement with the commandant. They 
found the garrison without their arms, the officers absent from 
duty, carelessly strolling about, and every thing, as it were, 
prepared to their purpose. The Sieur de Chopart, to show 
his contempt for the Indians, as well as for the advices he had 
from time to time received, had encouraged a total relaxation 
of discipline, so that even if the plans of the Natchez had 
not been laid with such consummate art, and conducted with 
such secrecy, they could hardly have failed of complete success. 

The Natchez were permitted to come into the fort aid de- 
posit their tribute, after which they begged the loan of arms 
and ammunition for the great hunt they were going upon, 
promising to share their meat with the French when they 
came back. The Sieur de Chopart was in such good humour 
at the sight of the corn and fowls, that he granted their re- 
quest with the best grace in the world. The Indians received 
the guns and loaded them without exciting the least suspicion. 

it is a curious historical fact, that ameng those whe en- 
gaged in this conspiracy there was but one man that was not! 
a chief. The whole scheme had been kept secret, not only 
from the women, but from the common people likewise ; and 
the reason of this single exception was that the chiefs had 
such an utter contempt for the Sieur de Chopart, that not 
one of them would condescend to kill him. ‘They th 
armed this man with a wooden hatchet, and took 


away a sufficient number to give the 
»the other settlements, and the fear of 


‘ing like the wind towards the door of the temple, when her 
hand, not however that which held the rods, was suddenly 


the head. ‘The town and fort were now filled with In 
with arms in their hands, thirsting for revenge, and o 
ing the signal for the bloody ess, The arrival 
Grand Sun and his party was quickly followed by t 

of three guns. This was the signal, and W 


hi 


shots from different quarters first roused the 

part to @ sense of his consummate folly. As mi 
et 

&. ee 


jto murder his countrym 
(Thus perished the 


with a pair of pistols and a sword, he sallied forth upon his 
enemies. The Indians stood aloof leaving him to the man. 
with the wooden hatchet, whom the Sieur de Chopart kicked 
heels over head with his right foot in a twinkling. He then 
discharged his pistols in quick succession, bringing two of the 
chiefs to the ground; after which he threw them at the heads 
of two others, with so good an aim that they also bit the dust, 
and then rushed upon them sword in hand. 

“He is worthy to die by the hand of a warrior,” cried the 
Sun of the Apple, advancing upon him. A furious contest 
ensued, in which the Sieur de Chopart, being skilled in the 
management of the sword, would in all likelihood have come 
off victorious, had not the caitiff with the wooden hatchet 
crept behind him, and revenged the kick he had. received by 
planting his weapon full upon the head of the Sieur, who fell 
to the earth, and was instantly despatched. His death would 
have more than redeemed the follies of his life, had not they 
proved fatal to so many of his unfortunate people. Of seven 
hundred persons, a few only escaped*to carry the news to the 
commandant-general at New-Orleans, who repented too late 
of his confidence in the boastings of the Sieur de Chopart. 

The result of the affair, however, was fatal to the N; atchez, 
who, after plundering Fort Rosalie and the houses, set them 
on fire, leaving not a single edifice standing. The other In- 
dian nations to whom the bundle of rods had been sent, were 
extremely irritated at the Natchez, supposing they had for- 
warded them for the purpose of deceiving them and making 
them ridiculous. They determined, therefore, to revenge 
themselves the first opportunity. The Natchez, on the con- 
trary, believed their allies had broken faith with them, and now 
merely pretended that their bundles of rods had not the same 
number as that of the Natchez. Thus a mutual ill will was 
generated ; for it was never known to them how it came to 
pass that the confederacy failed. The Strong Arm, as may 
be supposed, kept her secret, and the old chief, who had en- 
countered her in the temple during the hurricane, died in 
the massacre of Fort Rosalie, by the hand of the Sieur de 
Chopart. The truth, therefore, was never suspected, nor was 
the simple expedient which saved the lives, in all probability, 
of all the French inhabitants of Louisiana, except those of 
Rosalie, ever disclosed until the whole nation of the Natchez 
had paid the penalty of the massacre of the Eve of St. Ande: 

Monsieur Périer, governor of Louisiana, determined to 
make a severe example of the Natchez, and taking advantage 
of the misunderstanding relating to the bundle of rods, en- 
gauged the Choctaws to co-operate with him in that object. 
A war commenced, which continued some time, until the 
Natchez, harassed and plundered by the Choctaws, at length 
retired to the other side of the Mississippi, to the neighbour- 
hood of Silver Creek, about two hundred miles from Red river. 
Here they were at length found by Monsieur Périer and his 
brother, at the head of a considerable force. 

They shut themselves up in the fort they had ieee 
and finding at length that the French were gradually gaining 
ground in their approaches, they determined upon the last 
eflort of despair. T'hey equipped themselves in their most 
splendid war dresses; painted their bodies with different 
colours ; and made their final attempt in a sally, accompaniedy 


with howlings and horrible contortions, which at first struck ~ 


terror into the French soldiers, They were, however, even- 
tually driven» back, and confined to their fort, while the French 
were finishinga battery for mortars. The third discharge 
threw a shell which fell into the middle of the Fort, where it 
burst among the women and children, who set up a dismal 
outery. The Indian warriors, seeing this, offered at length 
itulate. rhe offer was ie and after various at- 
scape under cover of night, 


They were carried to New: ns, where they were kept 
prisoners for a time, and afterwards sent to ‘the king’s plan- 
tation. From there, after being detained some time, the go- 
vernor, not knowing what else to do with them, and being 
unwilling either to put them to death, or let them loose again 
hipped them to St. Domingo. 
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A NIGHT-STORM ON THE ATLANTIC. 
BY ALPHA. 


TarR was the morn, and calm the noon, and cool the evening’s breath, 
And, save a bosom-heave, thesea was spiritless as death : 

The evening beams, mid clouds of gold, went down before our way, 
As though they’d lead our pilgrim-ship to lands as bright as they. 


And some who loved the sunset-sea were gathered on the deck, 

Some watched the evening star that rose a scarce distinguished speck; 
Some praised the varying heaven that grew more gioom and more 
Far as itself from earth beyond the skill of painter's hand. {grand, 


And some bewailed the absent wind, and some their absent feres, 
And some who wail’d nor wind nor world, laughed out at others’ cares; 
Some in that dewy time shed tears—the loveless and the Jone, 

And some filled deep'the memory-cup to loves and pleasures flown. 


In sooth, they were a varied group, in climate and in creed, 

But braver hearts had never urged the battle’s thundering speed; 
And woman, young and fond, was there—oh ! where is she not found; 
By fever’s bed—on ocean’s surge—on war’s volcanic ground! 


But where’s that star of silver gone, as bright as beauty’s cye? 
And see yon little cloud that climbs along the silent sky— 
"Tis black, but yet ’tis beautiful beside the crimson blaze 
That like a conflagration fills the wanderers’ dazzled gaze. 


More watchful now the chieftain’s eye—more loud the growing gale, 
Aloft—aloft the seamen fly and reef the baffling sail ; 

And, but too faithfully they tel] how false this smiling scene— 

The sullen brow—the thoughtful eye—and the abstracted mien. 


Afar—afar the waters wake—the tempest shakes their track, 
And o’er the sky-fields legion-clouds are moving bigand black: [eye, 
He comes—he comes with winged speed—strong hand and lightning- 
Lifts the hnge ocean from its bed and blazes through the sky. 


And now he scatters flash on flash—now thunders peal on peal— 
Now with mad surges sweeps the decks, now lifts the naked keel ; 
“Call up the watch !—no time for sleep—away the bulwarks go— 
Thunders above, and fiends around, and boiling gulfs below! 


Danger and storm, and death and fear, and thou, undying night! 

Nay, have ye charm’d from hell’s deep fires the workers of your might? 
ling ye your Titan rage to heaven toshroud it’s holy blue, ; 
With all your strength of darkness lest one star should silver through? 


Oh for the morn—thesacred morn! ’twere hope to those who roam— 
No beacon but the lightning?s flash, no pathway but the foam. 

Thou God of mercy! spare—oh, spare! till daylight be begun, 

That we may, like the Parsee, die beneath the blessed sun ! 


Our pray’r is heard, the storm is lull’d, we breathe of hope and heav’n, 
And from the rosy gates of morn the demon clouds are driven ; 

The light—the pure and living light, once more illumes the main, 
The burning fever-hour is past—we live—we live again. 


Thou willest not the sinner’s death! Oh God! thy words are truth; | 
I feel in my maturer hours what I but learned in youth; 

And while my future journey tends o’er life’s uncertain sea, 
However dark my fortune’s frown, oh! turn my hopes’to thee. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE, 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


NUMBER THREE, 


@hester: 
August 10, 1830. | 
As I had just arrived from the young cities of the new 


world, I determined to have a peep at one of the oldest cities 
of this part of the old world. The contrast is certainly striking; 

though Chester is now somewhat of a modern-antique, 
in consequence of the new portions of the town having been 
built after the fashion of these days, yet the middle of the city 
is antiquity itself. Such houses! Idined in one wherein it 
is not only possible but probable that portions of the Roman le- 
gions, some dozen and a half centuries ago, met and revelled, 
and talked of their own beautiful Italy, canvassed the political 
measures of the Cexsars, and devised plans for protecting the 
barbarous inhabitants of Chester from the still more barbarous | 
Welsh, that were for ever prowling like wolves around their| 
walls. Things were certainly in keeping at this inn. The 
furniture was musty and massive—the pictures that hung 
round the walls discovered a truly Chinese contempt of the 
modern discovery of perspective ; and there was no doubt that 
both the landlady and the mutton she gave me to eat had come 


into existence in the times that had long since passed pe | 
diby 


Some of the streets ought, in fact, to be wholly inhabit 

ancient withered men and women—walking mummies— 
curious specimens of the productions of a by-past age ; for it 
really seems incongruous to sce healthy, curly-pated children, 
or anything savouring of freshness and vitality in their pre- 
cincts. The old part of the city is entirely walled around, 
which now forms a pleasant walk for the inhabitants. Upon 
the walls L picked acquaintance with quite an original charac- 
ter. He was as inquisitive as if he had been born east of 
Long Island Sound; and as soon as he found I was all the 
way from the wilds of America, he entered upon a regular 


course of cross-examination, and seen little surprised 
at finding me partially civilized. eded, in the 
style and tone that a pedantic scho er would use to a 
small urchin, to impart to me th novel information. 


walked was built by the Ror 
fom a country called Italy; and 
one Julius Cenaey came over 
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great part of the island of Britain, which, as he added, “ is| oppottunity of becoming acquainted with the mode of lite of 


now called England :” the whole of which, as he seemed to 
expect it, I received as the latest news I bad heard, and ex- 
pressed the requisite quantity of surprise thereat, It was 
really amusing to see the unhesitating manner in which he 
took it for granted that, coming from where I did, it was alto- 
gether impossible I should know anything of the matters of 
which he was discoursing; and when we came to the little 
tower on which Charles the First stood and saw the defeat of 
the royal army on Rowton moor, he proceeded, in the same 
strain, to detail the particulars of that event, and how Charles 
lost the throne, and how Oliver Cromwell became protector, 
&c. &e. for all which information, as in duty bound, I ex- 
pressed myself exceedingly obliged to him. F 
at all, sir;” but gravely and complace a 
was fortunate I had met with some one who could tell me 
about the place ;” to which I responded, “very fortunate, in- 
deed,” and we parted. So you see what notions many peo- 
ple here entertain of the state of things in America. Upon 
other matters he did not seem a very ignorant man; yet he 
appeared to think that I had learnt the English tongue as I 
might learn any other foreign language, and asked me what 
kind of language was spoken in America! 

The scenery around Chester is very pretty. The naturally 
fertile land is in the highest state of cultivation, yet neverthe- 
less thickly studded with clumps of fine trees; through it 
the beautiful little river Dee winds its way, with many a 
graceful curve, while the old Welsh mountains rear their 
lofty heads in the back ground, as if to protect the smiling 
valley from the sweeping winds and fog and blight of the 
western ocean, But as there are few things pleasanter in 
reality and duller in description than pretty scenery, I shall 
put a stop to any further bursts of descriptive eloquence, and 
simply and literally sum up my proceedings in the words of the 


|| old song : 


‘o'Twas summer, and softly the breezes were blowing, 
And sweetly the little birds sang from the tree: 

At the foot of a rock, where the river was flowing, 
Isat myself down on the banks of the Dee ;” 


where I enjoyed (and others may) a delicious day-dream, un- 
til the calls of appetite hinted that something more tangible 
than draughts of fancy and fresh air was indispensably neces- 
sary, according to our present worldly and carnal construc- 
tion, for the preservation and continuance in due order of the 
animal functions. After victualling, I looked my last upon 


|Chester, and wended my way northward. 


It is a strange thing tossing and travelling about the world, 
sojourning short snatches of time here and there, making 
yourself familiar with unknown faces and fresh scenes, and 
then passing on your way and seeing them no more. It is 
pleasant in some respects, but, like every thing else in life, 
disagreeable in others. There is something of pain in shaking 
hands, probably for the last time, even with your fellow-tra- 
vellers for a few hours ona stage top, if you have passed your 
time pleasantly together. You just begin to feel an interest 
in them when the coach stops, they are set down at their na- 
tive town or village, a friendly nod of the head is exchanged, 
and you are whirled onwards. True, such links are very 
slight, but still you feel when they are snapped ; and perhaps 
this may, in some degree, account for the unsociability of the 
English in travelling, so much complained of and ridiculed 
hy foreigners, They are an outwardly cold and not easily ex- 
cited people, and in journeying prefer silence to sociability 
that must soon be brought unpleasantly to a close, Some, to 
bé sure, have the knack of good-humouredly making and 
breaking acquaintanceship, with the utmost facility and un- 


these poor people. No doubt they sufler many privations; 
but it is hard to reconcile the idea of squalid poverty, and the 
sullen and reckless despair which generally accompanies it, 
with the neat, trim state of the gardens of the English pea- 
santry, and the considerable portion of their little patches of 
ground set apart for the cultivation of flowers, and p 


or- 
namental purposes; while the troops of fat, flaxen- ed, 
rosy-cheeked children, loitering along the hedge sides or roll- 


ing on the grass in front of their doors, indicate anything 
rather than delicate appetites or lack of the means of satisfy- 


concern; but I, for one, never liked them the better for it. 
There is nothing exaggerated in Washington Irving’s 
description of the English people’s passion for gardening. 
You may travel for days together through the country, and 
not see one house without this seemingly indispensable useful 
and ornamental appendage. The meanest thatched cottages 
have their gable-ends covered with neatly trained fruit trees, 
while the front is partially hid by clusters of rose-bushes, or 
the fragrant jasmine and honeysuckle. Roses and jasmines 
and honeysuckles may sound romantic and extravagant; but 
they are in fact the commonest and cheapest things in the 
world, and are easily attainable even by the poorest of the 
poor, Nature is a bountiful provider, and it only requires a 


wall on which we}|minds. Hunt, Cobbett, and other oracles of truth, tell us of 
hese Romans were ||the utter mi 


little labour and attention to place the homeliest dwellings in 
nest of sweets. ‘The extreme neatness and good taste with 
h the peasantry lay out their small spots of earth are such 
is could scarcely be expected from*rude and uncultivated 


sery and wretchedness of the agricultural labour- 
iroughout England. I cannot say how far they| 
t, or rather, incorrect, for I have as yet had no! 


ing them. But we soon leit cottages and gardens and flowers 
and children far behind, and entered upon a tract of country 
as sterile and barren as ever set cultivation at defiance—the 
moors of Yorkshire. Here even a highland cow might despaiy 
of a dinner, and nothing animate or inanimate is to be seen 
upon their surface, excepting gangs of a peculiar breed of rag- 
ged, black-faced, and; I must say, blackgnard-looking sheep, 
who seem to be able to exist where nothing else will. As 
soon as the grouse season commences, these extensive moors 
are alive with birds and bird-slayers. In these regions, though 
the middle of summer, the air in the morning was raw and 
chilly ; and two Americans, (Pennsylvanians, ) who were tra- 
velling to see the country, looked and talked as if they were on 
the point of perishing with cold. These gentlemen complained 
bitterly of the thinness of the slices of bread and butter at the inn 
where we breakfasted, which I take to be strongly indicative 
of two forthcoming volumes of very unfavourable travels. As 
there was the same charge for one slice as fifty, a Yankee 
would soon have discovered what the men of Pennsylvania did 
not—that in direct proportion to the thinness of the bread, 
there was a clear gain to the consumer in the article of butter. 
But, however, when people are busy at finding fault, it is as 
well to go through with it; and a consistent book of travels, 
that is, all praise or all abuse, like Cooper’s Travelling Bache- 
lor or Fearon’s veracious sketches, is decidedly more amusing 
than that drivelling affectation of candour, which, afraid to 
boldly condemn or defend, goes on mixing a grain of praise 
with a grain of blame, until, at the end of the chapter, the 
reader finds himself in a hopeless state of indecision, not hav- 
ing acquired any definite ideas on the subject matter in hand, 
which is a dead loss of time, and no kind of preparation at 
all either for argument or conversation. This style of writing 
ought only to be cultivated by “on the fence” politicians, like 
the ingenious editor of the , who, by long practice, has 
acquired such precision in the art of balancing, that he is 
enabled to write on all questions in a way that would puzzle 
a conjurer to find out to which side he leans. Good by— 
my next shall be from the place where cockneys most do 
congregate. “ Cc. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

—————SSSS eee 

GOOD THINGS SAID AND DONE AT THE SPRINGS, 
DURING THE LAST SEASON. 


Frieyp Morais—For the benefit of your fair readers, whom, 
the tyranny of parents and husbands has kept vegetating at 
home all summer, contrary to law and gospel, I send you the fol- 
lowing items respecting the most remarkable characters that 
sojourned at these resorts of beauty and fashion during the last 
season, Being on the spot when they occurred, I can vouch for 
their authenticity. Your constant reader, Prrroney Fiasx, 


Jack Moustache, a dandy of the first dimensions, having one 
day very significantly swore to Miss Aurelia Plumb, the great. 
heiress, that he never loved but one in the whole course of his 
life, occasioned the following, by a young gentleman who don’t, 
wish his name to be known to any body but the public : 


Jack makes his brags of his co’ cy, 
He never loved but one, not he. 
Jack speaks the truth, the honest elf, ‘Sie 
And that one was his own dear sel * 


“What is the reason,” said the lovely, lively De i 
one day to the same young fellow, ‘ what is the re 
is nothing said in the Bible about “a een wou 
as “a certain man?” He answered the ls 
the following extempore : . 


— y 

“A certain man’s” a ph n scripture. 

But nothing’s said about wo 
a 


Deli | 


The reason all may see that are not blind— 
A woman’s never certain of , mind. 


Whereupon the lady, in imitation of the dey of Al 1 
was not “afraid of his ears,” gave him a great blow with 


lers, Whe 


het 


fan, which would have annihilated him shad it not been for 
< 


his corsets. 


et be “> 
Fillagree Flibbertigibbet, who had been years abroa 


cultivating his whiskers, on reading in the newspapers th 
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their royal highnesses the dukes of Sussex and Cumberland 
had complied with the wishes of the new king of England, 
and sacrificed their moustachios, foreseeing the downfall of 
the dynasty of whiskers, did, in a fit of desperation, seize a 
magnum bonum razor, and with a single flourish, disforest 
his whole physiognomy. Finding afterwards that the informa- 
tion of the royal dukes having sent in their adhesion was pre- 
mature, the unfortunate gentleman disappeared, and has not 
‘since been heard of. ' Great fears are entertained for his life. 


A dashing widow, of great beauty, et cetera, accidentally 
fell from a boat into the deepest part of Saratoga lake, where- 
upon three of her admirers, all of whom had the dyspepsia, 
jumped in, determined to rescue her or perish. What renders 
this affair very remarkable, the lady floated on the surface, with- 
out the least danger, whereas the gentlemen would all certainly 
have gone to the bottom, had not one of them climbed to the 
top of her hat, and the other two taken refuge in her sleeves. 


“What is marriage like?’ was the question at a game of 
** What is it like?” at Ballston one evening. The young gen- 
tleman, who don’t wish his name to be mentioned, when it 
came to his turn, answered in the following extempore : 


Marriage is like a flaring candle light 

Placed in a window of asummer night, 
Attracting all the insects of the air 

To come and singe their pretty winglets there ; 
Those that are out butt heads against the pane, 
And those within butt to get out again. 


The following lines were handed about in manuscript, 
author unknown. They were charitably applied toa worthy 
man, who was very liberal in giving away part of what he 
cheated other people out of : 


Paul with his charity his conscience calms, 
He steals a pig and gives the tail for alms. 


. Aclub of jolly members of the temperance society, being 
determined to apply with the proper spirit to their undertak- 
ing, used to meet three times a week to drink champaigne, 
and make epigrams on each other. Only two of them leaked 
out, of which we took a copy. The first was made on Lawyer 
Brief, an honest fellow, who had never been corrupted by the 
business of his profession, and who sometimes fell asleep at 
or under the table : 

Here lies a lawyer, and an honest man, 

Heaven works a wonder for us now and then. 

‘The other was upon Sam Scapegrace, who one night took 
a-tash oath that he’would never drink again while he breath- 
ed the breath of life : 

Sam Scapegrace once to me devoutly swore, 
That while he breathed, by heaven! he’d drink no more; 


But Sam meant nothing more, as f am thinking, 
Than that he would not breathe while he was drinking, 


The following lines got into circulation at Saratoga; but, 
as may be imagined, the author was too wise to own them. 
A young man in spectacles, @ijch-aifed shoes, and an ante- 
diluvian coat was suspected : 


Says Tom, “‘’}] never wed but for a prize, 

Young, rich, and beautiful, and good and wise ; 

Not fond of dress, yet always trim and neat; 
Never perfum’d, yet like a rose-bud sweet ; 

Well bred, as she in town had pass’d her life, 

Vet modest, frugal, asa country wife.’’ 

“Vou’ll die a bachelor, my friend,’’ I said, 

“Or must bespeak i1er—there’s none ready made.” 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE VILLAGE MUSICIAN. 
BY JAMES HALL. 


We are sorry to be obliged to mutilate so amusing and 
clever a story as this, but it is too long to be extracted entire; 


and we must een, Beg the author’s pardon for liking him so] 


well that we cannot forbear taking a few extracts. 

The village musician is Johnny Vanderbocker, a neat 
square- -built Dutch lad, who whilom was a great favourite in 
Herkimer, New-York. The first time Johnny was enabled to 
wo things at once, was when he became deeply 

of a beautiful girl of nineteen. Lucy Athexton, 
vin q ep had beauty enone to compensate 


Bee a le her to hold ber head quite as 
‘illage. Indeed she made it a point 

: st she went; and as she did it with 
out arance of illmature, and without displaying any 
Peer eine airs, fPscemed to be universally conceded to 
her. She was the reigning beauty of the village—the pret- 
fiest, the gayest, and the most graceful of the ‘maiden train 
_* who danced to music of Johnny Vanderbocker’s violin. 
Tt was a treat ‘to behold her laughing face, her lovely form, and 


* her light step, as she flew, with joyous heart and noiseless 


ve a * 


foot, through the mazes ofa contra-dance. Now it happened 
to Johnny occasionally to shut his mouth and open his eyes, 
just at the dangerous moment when Miss Atherton was en- 
gaged in these captivating performances; and he must have 
been the: most churlish of the Dutchmen not to have been 
fascinated. She was in the habit, too, of leading off the sets, 
and the choice of the air was generally dictated by her taste. 
On such occasions she would address our hero with the most 
winning grace, and in tones of the sweetest euphony, ask Mr. 
Vanderbocker for “that delightful tune which he played so 
charmingly.” - Accustomed to the plain appellation of “ John- 
ny,” from every other tongue, the title of Mister, conveyed in 
such honied accents, fell pleasantly upon his ear; and whether 
the fair lady was actuated by self-respect, or by a respect for 
Johnny, the effect was to make him her fast friend. Often 
would Johnny surprise the company, by keeping his eyes open 
for whole minutes together, as the lovely visage of Lucy Ather- 


ton flitted before him. The fire would flash from his eye, and | 
the blood rush from his heart to his elbow, as he gazed in ecstasy | 


at the loveliest dancer in the village. ‘Then would he close 
his eyes, and having laidin an agreeable idea, feed upon it in 
secrecy, as a stingy boy devours a morsel in some hidden cor- 
ner. But he kept his own counsel so closely, that none could 
have suspected the object of his thoughts, or have pronounced 
with any shadow of reason that he had any thoughts at all— 
except upon one occasion, when Lucy Atherton, having gone 
through a scamper down with uucommon spirit, he exclaim- 
ed with great emotion, that she was a ‘‘ dreadful nice dancer.” 
Yet with all this devotion of heart, Miss Atherton’s image 
was unconnected with ideas of wedlock. He had seldom 
seen her except on holidays, when she shone as a bright par- 
ticular star in the constellation of village beauty, and her 
name was engraven on the same tables with quiltings, fiddle- 
strings, minced-pies, egg-flip, and spiced ginger-bread. The 
idea of a wife entirely unsettled his thoughts, which com- 
monly moved on from point to point, with as much regularity 
as the hands of a watch. “A wife!’ quoth he, casting a 
look of silly bashfulness all around, as if afraid of detection. 
“A wife !? exclaimed he a second time, laughing aloud at the 
absurdity of such a proposition. “A wife!" nmuttered he 
again, and then the image of Lucy Atherton came dancing 
before him. ‘‘ Me and Lucy will just suit,” said he to him- 
self; “she dances prime, and I can out-fiddle the world.” 
And Johnny, decked in pink silk neckcloth, purple watch- 
ribbon, and scarlet velvet waistcoat, was actually mspired 
with confidence to offer himself, his fiddle, a snug house, three 
hundred dollars in silver, and a bakeshop, all to Miss Lucy 
Atherton. Of course, the honour was civilly but peremptorily 
declined ; and merely adding, “ You must excuse me, sir, I 


‘|| have other engagements,” the lady left the room. 


“That means she is going to marry somebody else,” 
thought Johnny. “ What a fool I was not to speak first.” 

And he retired, not a little puzzled that a young lady of 
sound discretion, and not worth a cent, should refuse a neat 
cottage, a bake-shop, and three hundred dollars, with the slight 
incumbrance of himself and his violin, merely because she 
made a previous engagement with another gentleman. 

Had there been a mill-pond at the front door our hero would 
undoubtedly have drowned himself; but it would have been 
rashness to have left the treasure vacant, and his bake-shop 
unoccupied, so he determined to mount his horse and take a 
short ride. It was nearly night when Johnny wended his 
way homeward; and being particularly unwilling to ride 
alone*in the dark, he trotted up alongside a closely nouffied 
traveller, and wished him cheerfully “good evening ;” the 
traveller nodded stiffly, without turning his head; ‘Japny 
gazed wistfully at the tired nag, the Mackinaw blanket, the 
ibee ins, and other jixens, as we say in the west, and wondered 
who it could be who was too proud to return a civil salutation, 

“ You seem to be travelling, Mister,” said he. 

“You have guessed right,” replied the traveller. 

“ Have you travelled far?” 

“ Tolerably.” 

Now this was very perplexing. “Tolerably” might mean 
ten, or twenty, or a hundred miles; but it could not apply to 
a long journey. He thought he would try again. 

“Well, Mister, if I mought make so bold, where did you 
come from 2 

“Just back here,” was the laconic reply. "i 

“From Oneida ?” he 

“ No, further back.” 

“ From Cataraugus ?” 

“No, further back.” $ 

“T guess may be you come all the way from Buff 

“No, further back.” 

Johnny scratched his head in amazement, 


|; ment, cultivi 


~ "Why I don’t know as any body lives any further off than 
that. If I mought make so free, what’s back of Buffalo?” 

“Ohio.” 

“Q-o-h! sure enough. 

“No, further back;” 

“ Well, what’s back of that ?” 

“ Indiana.” “ 

“ And do you live there ?’’ 

“No, further back.’ 

“ And what’s back of that ?’ 

“ Tllinois.” 

“Oh, you live in Illinois.” 

“Wo, further back.” 

“I guess you don’t live at all,” exclaimed Johnny, trembling 
allover. ‘Well, Mister, if it’s no harm, what’s back of Illinois?” 

‘( Missouri.” 

“Do you live there?” 

77 Yes.” 

To make a long story short, this traveller proves to be Lucy 
Atherton’s lover, come to claim her hand.’ Johnny, in very 
christian-like teniper, accepts an invitation to the wedding. 
But he hung up his violin. 

“Never,” said he, ‘shall any other woman dance to music 
of mine; I have played my last tune, and I shall now do as my 
father did: make bread, and lock up my dollars in the old chest.” 


So you live in Ohio ?” 


THE PARSEE, THE JEW, AND THE CHRISTIAN. 
BY KRUMMACHER. 

A Jew entered a Parsee temple, and beheld the sacred fire. 

“ What!’ said he to the priest, ‘‘do you worship the fire ?’ 

“Not the fire,” answered the priest; “it is to us an ent- 
blem of the sun, and of his genial heat.” 

“Do you then worship the sun as. your god?” asked the 
Jew. “Know ye not that this luminary also, is but a work 
of that Almighty Creator ?” 

“ We know it,” replied the priest; ‘ but the uncultivated 
man requires a sensible sign, in order to form a conception 
of the Most High. And is not the sun, the incomprehensible 
source of light, an image of that invisible being who blesses 
and preserves all things ?” 

“Do your people, then,” rejoined the Israelite, |‘ distin- 
guish the type from the original? They call the sun their 
god, and, descending even from this toa baser object, they 
kneel before an earthly flame! Ye amuse the outward but 
tdind the inward eye; and while ye hold to them the earthly 
ye withdraw from them the heavenly light! ‘Thou shalt 
not make unto thyself any image or any likeness’.” 

“How do you designate the Supreme Being? asked the 
Parsee. 

‘We call him Jehovah Adonia, that is, the Lord who ig, 
who was, and who will be,” answered the Jew. 

“ Your appellation is grand and sublime,” said the pasa 
“but it is awful too.” 

A Christian then drew nigh and said, 

“ We call him Faruer.” 

The Pagan and the Jew looked at each other and said, 

“Here is at once an Image and a reality: it isa word of 
the heart.” 

Therefore they all raised their eyes to heaven, and said 
with reverence and love “Our Faruer!? And they took 
each by the hand, and all three called one another brothers! 


THE STARS, 

There is a prettiness in the following article, that com- 
mends the whole to the eye and ear of one accustomed to feel. 

tis what those who cannot write, and are too stupid to com- 
prehend, usually denominate “twatile.” The mind of an 
educated man seeks condiments to its grosser aliments, and 
he who has not a relish for chaste, tasteful composition, is 
only making an affectation of an appetite for the solid pro- 
ductions of the mind. He is like the juggler, who swallows 
pen-knives and scissors, not for the sake of nourishment, but 
to excite astonishment. He who is always wrinkling his 
brow over extracts from Smith, Say, and Ricardo, with a view 
of puzzling others with what he does not understand himself, 
is like the bibber, who gets intoxicated with a tumbler of 
whiskey, and abuses those who may sneer at his appetite. 
The man of true taste studies varieties in his entertain- 
and gratifies a refined appetite, and rises from 
a wiser and a better man. Let us 
owing I. C. champaign, imported from 


atts that peep from out the b blue 

2 down upon our forests and fol- 

es—who nightly come out from their 
he 
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homes to light up the sable countenance of old night—who 
and what are ye? Are ye shining worlds, and have ye 
bright eyes and broken hearts in your realms, such as shine 
and break here? Move ye on your immeasurable path, 
thoughtless of earth and its graves—its greatness and its 
perishability 2, Whence come ye and whither do ye go? Reck 
ye of time, or do ye move amidst the endless spaces and inter- 
minable paths of eternity? Isee your bright faces reflected 
in the lake—your silvery hue resting on the leaves of the 
forest—but who and what are ye? And who and what is the 
inquirer? The dust will cover him; but ye will shine on. 
Ambition disappointed—love ruined—the gray of age on 
him—still will ye shine, and gild the headstone of his grave, 
when he that once lived shall be forgotten. ‘The monarch and 
his sceptre will crumble—the oak grow old and fall—the river 
cease to follow its bed—empires wax and wane—but still ye 
will shine on unruffled, serene, glorious, beautiful, as now. 
Not one ray will flee from your glittering brows, though it 
will fallon other eyes, on unborn millions—on other forests 
and lands now unknown to those who, in mockery of science, 
trace out your paths through the infinity of heaven. Bright 
stars, look not in mockery upon me! but gaze on human 
power, on human genius, and read to both the lessen of hu- 
man frailty.” United States Gazette. 


A FRONTIER INCIDENT. 

Some time in the spring of the year 1815, Samuel Cecil, 
residing on Station Camp Creek, then thought to be in 
Wayne county, Kentucky, but now Tennessee, was absent 
in the mountains. His wife being out of meal, started toa 
neighbour’s to borrow some, but first securely closing and 
barring the door, leaving three young children in the house, 
the oldest a girl and two younger boys, for safety during her 
absence. She took two of the oldest children with her to 
help her carry the meal, and bear her company. Shortly 
after her departure ber husband returned, unbarred the door, 
and being warm and fatigued, laid down and fell asleep. 
The three young children getting at liberty, pursued the 
tracks of their mother. She shortly returned, found ber hus- 
band at home fast asleep, and the children missing; she 
awoke her husband and informed him of the circumstances ; 
they immediately pursued the track of the children, followed 
them to the crossing of Station Camp Creek, but could make 
no discovery. The neighbours in this thin settled part of the 
country being informed of the circumstances, united in the 
hunt for nights and days ; the waters, eddies, and drifts, the 
mountains, cliffs and valleys, were-all explored and searched 
by the mother, father, and neighbours, but all in vain. The 
bereaved ‘parents were almost inconsolable. At one time 
they thought the children in attempting to cross the stream, 
were drowned and had drifted; then that some ravenous 
beast had devoured them; at another time, that they had 
perished with hunger, cold, and thirst ; or that some wicked 
persons, or perhaps some skulking Indians, might have stolen 
or kidnapped them—but all was mystery and uncertainty 
with the grieving parents and anxious neighbours. 

About eight or ten days ago, the oldest boy of the three 
children, now a young man, presented himselfat home before 
his parents, announced his name and told the circumstances. 
Imagine to yourself how lost in astonishment and anxious 
feelings were the parents; they listened with eager ear to 
hear of the other two. When kidnapped he was only four 
years old, and could tell but little of the circumstances; all 
he knew was, that seven of the Cherokee Indians came across 
them, and took him, his sister and brother, and bore them 
off; that the youngest brother, unable to bear the fatigues, 
and for want of milk, or proper food, perished on the road; 
that they were taken to the Indian country, thence carried to 
the Arkansas, beyond the Mississippi. From his sister he 
learnt his name, and something of the country from whence 
they were taken, and, by inquiries, had been enabled to reach 
his father’s and mother’s house. His sister was living, and 
was married a few days before his departure to a Spaniard, 


a great distance off, Kentucky Argus. 


Do not suffer yourself to be led away by the multitude, for 
you will be alone when you die, and when you render your 
last account. a: 

Think whence you are and whither you are going, and 
where you would dwell forever. = 

Riches consist-in that which sufficeth, and ‘not in that 
which is superfiuous. if 

There is no better type of a great talker, than a very long 
and cold winter night. Reg. a 

e seek for riches and do not find them; we do not seck 
for the lord ef our days, but, alas! it comes. N, B Galaxy. 


“a 


For the Mirror. 


KATHLEEN O’MOORE. 


She hung on my bosom, and vowed to be true, 
As I kissed off a tear-drop, and murmured adieu, 
Then, slow and sad-hearted, 
From Kathleen I parted, 
From Kathleen O’Moore. 


I tore myself from her, and left her in tears, 
With a pang at my heart, yet remembered for years, 
Though hope was repeating 
A promise of meeting 
With Kathleen O’Moore. 


Twas eve, and the moon brightly smiled on the spot 
As I lingered to gaze yet again on the cot 

That held the dear treasure rem 

I loved without measure, Pi) 
My Kathleen O’Movre. 


And hope fondly whispered with flattering tone, 
That I shortly might call the dear creature my own ; 
Bat hope has deceived.me, 
For fate has bereaved me 
Of Kathleen O’ Moore. 


A richer swain woo’d, and she smiled on his plea, 
And she gave him the hand she had plighted to me, 
And left me to languish : 
With heart-rending anguish 
For Kathleen O’ Moore. 


THE DRAMA. 


THE OPERA. 


Havine expressed ourselves strongly but justly, in several 
previous articles, touching the merits of the Park theatre in 
its musical department, and in so doing having been influen- 
ced by no motive of a personal nature, but by an honest desire 
to do our duty fearlessly and with zeal to our readers, we con- 
ceive that any observations of a contrary description ought to 
receive double force, and meet with that attention on the part 
of the management, which strict impartiality alone deserves. 
We confess that the able and efficient conduct of Mr. Simpson 
has given us an establishment of which we have a right to be 
proud; that the Park theatre is one of the prominent objects 
which we, with natural pride, point out and recommend to 
the notice of strangers, as a pledge that New-York is the 
metropolitan seat of the fine arts, and that we can distinguish 
and encourage merit. More than once have we acted the 
cicerone to cur drama, and quitted our gratified friend on the 
wharf of one of our rivers, next.morning, with the recommen- 
dation of “Go thou and do likewise.’ We now shall notice 
some errors, and submit to the manager’s good sense the pro- 
priety of correcting them. The music played by the band on 
ordinary nights, is worn out—the public are wearied of it: 
we allude to that which is called act music, some of which 
has beena tenant of the Park orchestra for upwards of twenty 
years! Having a fine band, why not use it? Observe the 
musicians themselves, in playing this common stuff; they 
take up their instruments carelessly, and at any moment— 
nay, blindfolded, tardy individuals, could join themat any given 
bar: books are useless; they lie on the desks it is true, but 
they are not needed by hali of the performers. Another error 
is, the continual and backnied use of three or four.overtures 
to operas, most of them in use at the theatre. We will enume- 
rate the Caliph of Bagdad, the Marriage of Figaro, and Ma- 
saniello. But the greatest instance of mistaken and decided 
bad taste we have to point out, was on the late production 
of the melodrama called Valmondi—which, as regards music, 
is mere trash—although superb as a spectacle. Every even- 
ing the overture of Der Frieschutz is played, and thus its value 
is lost to the opera. Overtures are now written as part of the 
pieces which they herald to the public, particularly the one in 
question, and the manager acts in direct opposition to rules 
long established and strictly adhered to at both the great patent 
theatres in London, by allowing this to take place; added to 
which, he destroys the weight and effect of that very music 
when he presents regular opera. As well might he cut out 
three or-four speeches and situations from the School for 
Scandal, and add them to some paltry farce, or patch some 
Cobourg or minor theatre melodrama with an act from Meta- 
mora. Let not the manager suj/pose that the public are un- 
mindful or reckless of such impyroprieties. A proof of the 


contrary was duly given on the evening of Mrs. Austin’s be- 
nefit, when sundry hisses were justly bestowed upon the 
band for omitting to play the overture of the Barber of Seville. 
Where excellence exists in any department as in that of mu- 
sic at the Park, the people have a right to observe, and will 
remark on the least deviation from propriety. It is a high 
compliment to the manager. E 
Rg . 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


An Address delivered before the Philolexian and Peithologian Socie- 
ties of Columbia College, by Gulian C, Verplanck, one of the regents 
of the univerity of the state of New-York, pronounced August the 
second, 1830, and published at the request of the societies. G, C. 
and H. Carvill. 


Ir was not, we believe, until within the last few years, that 
the practice became common, in our colleges, for the fiterary 
societies formed by the students within their walls, to invite 
graduates advanced in years and honours, or distinguished 
men without reference to the place of their education, to de- 
liver addresses before them at fixed periods. The society, called 
the Phi Beta Kappa, which has some innocent mysteries of 
its own, and some equally innocent and perhaps well founded 
pretensions to superior merit among its members, seems to 
have set this good example. It has its annual orators and 
poets ; although we observed with regret that at the last cele- 
bration at New-Haven, the bard, who was no other than our 
own Fitz G, Halleck, as clever and sensible a man as was ever 
instigated by those pagan devils, Apollo and his nine young 
women, to make metre, was advertised as among the missing. 
In consequence, the people assembled on the occasion had no 
poetry with which to wash down the substantial prose de- 
livered to them by Mr. Grimke. The latter was excellent, 
however; and perhaps it was better that the digestion of the 
great moral truths it inculeated was not interfered with by 
flights of the imagination, or vagabond waggery, which our 
minstrel can no more avoid, when he stumbles upon a droll 
association, than Jack Shephard could keep his hands out of 
a gentleman’s fob, when *he saw a convenient opportunity of 
making him carry less weight. 

We are to enter however the solemn precincts of academic 
groves and halls, and must proceed in a grave vein in the few 
remarks we have room to offer on the subject inhand. These 
annual addresses are calculated to do great good, to give dig- 
nity to the youthful societies by whose call they are invoked, 
confidence to their literary pride, and ambitious emulation to 
their members; character to the institutions to which they 
belong ; and credit to the nation of whose patriots, philoso- 
phers, legislators, lawyers, and scientific and literary men, they 
are and must be the nurseries. We have seen two attorney- 
generals of the United States hearkening to the request of 
young people in the vestibule of the temple of knowledge, and 
with all the warmth which the freshness of old recollections 
excited, and the accuracy which experience had taught, gra- 
tifying the neophites by accepting their invitation, and a de- 
lighted audience, by unlocking the stores of their several 
treasuries of knowledge and of thought. We allude, it is 
unnecessary to add, to Mr. Berrien and Mr. Witt. 


As a mere intellectual exhibition of power, the address de- 
livered at Hamilton college by Governor Cass, on a recent oc- 
casion, will probably rank highest among the productions of 
this kind. He-took for his»subject the steady progress of 
moral and mental improvement (their advance is simulta- 
neous) through the convulsions the world has undergone in 
its peopling and in its wars; and with sound learning, apt 
perception, and happy eloquence, avoiding superstition on the 
one hand and false philosophy on the other, displayed the 
advance of the human intellect, its tendency, and the obliga- 
tions its developement imposes on the rising generation. Old 
illustrations or allusions become novel when touched by his 
original mind; and the torch he carries into the catacombs 
of antiquity is lit at a new fire.” 

Mr. Verplanck was called upon by the two societies of Co- 
luinbia college to deliver the first address of this kind before 
them. The alumni of this most venerable instititution formed 
an association several years ago, agreeing to keep alive their old 
and hallowed reminiscences by an annual meeting of such as 
were within hail, and by appointing an orator for the occa- 
sion. His excellency Governor Clinton, Professor Renwick, 
and Judge Irving have successively performed the duty, or 
rather the pleasing task assigned to them by their brethren 
of the college; and how well they discharged it, the printed 
discourses which have been widely circulated and read, bear 
testimony. There is, however, a peculiar usefulness in allow- 
ing the young gentlemen who belong to the soci 
which they take a personal pride, strengthened by the 
cal as well as literary rivalship which generally 
where there are two in the same senunary, to select 
orator, and have the manageinent themselves of the 
ments on the occasion of the address. awe 


ed for his theme; aud certainly the college which furnished him 
with such superabundant materials tor his purpose, may lift 
her classical and towery head high among all the others of 


the land, when the muster-roll of her illustrious sens is called 


Pl 


Mr. Verplanck has been most happy in the argument select- — 
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ever by the lips of eloquence ; and the long train of her dead 
worthies is made to pass before eyes privileged to gaze upon the 
walls, where the “holy shades” are still ‘‘adored,” of those 
who were the fathers and benefactors of our country. 

In returning thanks to their orator for his address, the 
committee of the two societies properly speak of it as ‘‘elo- 
quent and classical.” Itis both. Had we time to comment 

’ on the style, we should characterize it as pure, while it is full 
and flowing, and polished ad unguem, while it bears no visi- 
ble marks of elaboration. The brief extracts we shall make 
moust speak for themselves, and our business is with the matter 
of the discourse, 

It opens by adverting to the powerful effect produced upon 
the character of the Roman citizens, by keeping, in religious 
ceremonies and secular celebrations, the memory of the illus- 
trious dead before the eyes of the people; a practice dwelt 
upon by Polybius as constituting one of the great elements of 
national power. Well and truly Mr. Verplanck remaris, that 
cold generalizations, however good and necessary, are infirm 
in their effects upon the generous feelings, in comparison with 
examples vividly presented, conjured up, as it were, on the 
very arena of their youthful wrestling tor the prize of renown, 


"4 simply stated fact, a date, a mere name, is then sufficient to 
excite the flush of patriotic sympathy, or the thrill of generous en- 
thusiasm. : > 

“Por these, the most exalied uses of History and Biography, of 
literature and eloquence, America has already rich and abundant 
materials. Here the ordinary history of centuries has been crowded 
into the space of a single life. Here the hamble colony o: one geae- 
ration has, in another, risen into a powerful state, and expands to a 
great empire in a third. ‘his rapid course of events could not pass 
along without developing the energies of minds worthy of the times, 
and equal to their greatest occasions. Their scene of action was vast 
and maguificent; they were animated and sustained by suronger as 
well as purer motives than heathen philosophy ever knew; whilst 
seience had armed their minds with powers, to which the knowledge 
of the chiefs and rulers of past ages was as that of children. It is 
one of the best and most exalted duties of the men of the present day, 
to make the characters and lives of these fathers of our country, 
known and familiar to the youth of our land, and to accustom them 
to draw the lessons of wisdom, and the examples of virtue, from our 
own annals: ‘Herowm laudes et jacta parentum, legere,’ and from 
them to learn, ‘que sit cognoscere virtus,’ ” 


Whether a son of Columbia College has been extravagant 
in vindicating her claims to distinction from the number of 
great, and wise, and good men she has nurtured, may be 
judged of by the few, the elite, whom he had time to mention. 
We hear of armies of buried wise men, who read and wrote, 
and were unquestionably studious and somewhat pragmatical 
in their day and generation, each of whom had his apotheosis 
in an acrostic, and his immortality guaranteed by a picture, 
in some of our older literary establishments. But of those 
whose influence upon the movements of mankind, in the 
process of their enfranchisement from antiquated errors, has 
been most immediately and emphatically felt, we believe Co- 
lumbia College (depreciated as she has been, because she 
admits of no quackery, and insists upon accurate acquirements) 
will furnish a most honourable proportion. Her president, 
Dr. Cooper, was, when the struggle for freedom began, a 
‘“high-toned, English-university tory, of the last century.” 
What had this to do with the “@harch of mind ?” 


“To these halls we should scarcely have looked for any of the ear- 
liest champions of American rights. Yet why not? In.them classic 
Tore had unfolded to the student the grand and exciting sentiments o1 
ancient liberty ; here the discipline of mathematical reasoning—a 
discipline, if possible, still more valuable than the conclusions which 
that reasoning establishes—had trained him to think and to judge for 
himself; and here he had been directed by the great masters of Bug- 
lish philosophy, by Bacon and Locke, to venerate, to feel, and to 
assert the rights of private judgment and conscience. Yes—learn- 
ing may be, and too often has been, the slavish handmaid of power, 
hoodwinked by early prejudice, lured by interest or dazzled by am- 
bition. But these are not the true natural results—they never can 
be—of any study which otherwise enlarges the understanding and 
elevates the soul. ‘hose who so believe, do but vilify heaven’s best 
gifts tothe human race. Weil hath it been said of such reasoners, by 
@ philosophical and republican poet— 


‘Oh fool! to think the man whose ample mind 
Must grasp at all that yonder stars survey ; 
Must join the noblest forms of every kind, 
The world’s most perfect image to display, 
Can e’er his country’s majesty behold, 
Unmoved or cold! 
- Oh fool! to deem 


That he whose thought must visit every theme 

w - * * * * * 

That he, if haply some preswmptuons foe, 
With false, ignoble science fraught, 

‘Shall spurn at freedom’s faithful band ; 


e That he their dear defence will shun, 
Or hide their glories from the sun. 4 
_ __ Or deal their vengeance with a woman’s hand.’ ” 
Verplanck might have stated, had it occurred to him, 


Tost pointed illustration of the poet’s theory and of his 

lat the boy Hamilton was actually engaged, while lis- 
tening daily to the doctrine of the tory president, in carrying 
on with him a controversy in the public papers, in which the 
latter did not know his antagonist, and the lad, in the people’s 
opinion, certainly had the best of the argument. 

As belonging to this early and bright period of the college 
history, he mentions the names of Jay, and Livingston, and 
Morris, and Benson; Van Cortlandt, and Rutgers, and Troup, 


We mean no flattery when we say that he has sketched, 
with a masterly hand, the intellectual portraits of Hamilton, 
Jay and Livingston, for whom alone he had room upon his 
canvass. Our readers, if they have still in prospect the 
pleasure of perusing the whole address, will have probably 
seen these delineations extracted in the daily public journals. 
For convenience, as well as of necessity, we therefore pass 
over them. The tribute paid to the memory of Tompkins, 
whose brief and brilliant career belongs not only to the 
annals of the state but of the Union, is fine and just; as is 
that to Harrison, the Father, as he was latterly esteemed, of 
the New-York bar. The notice of Clinton we choose to 
extract, as coming from one who, placed in political opposition 
to that statesman, could have afforded during his life, as he 
does on this occasion, to do homage to the zeal for accom- 
plishing grand objects of utility, and the power of doing so, 
which have made its subject immortal. 


“The memory of De Witt Clinton, the first graduate after the peace 
of 1783, is another brilliant and treasured possession of this college. 
After the numerous tributes which have so recently been paid to his 
memory, and especially that luminous view of his character as’a scho- 
lar and a statesman, as the promoter of good education and useful 
improvement, contained in the discourse lately delivered from this 
place, by Professor Renwick, to the alumni of Columbia college, 


any thing I could now say on the same subject would be but useless 
repetition, Else would I gladly pay the homage due to his eminent 
and lasting services, and honour that lofty ambition which taught 
him to look to designs of grand utility, and to their successful execu- 
tion, as hisarts of gaining or redeeming the confidence of a generous 
and public-spirited people. For whatever of party animosity might 
have ever blinded me to his merits, had died away a before his 
death; and I could now utter his honest praises without the imputa- 
tion of hollow pretence from others, or the mortifying consciousness 


in my own breast, of rendering unwilling and tardy justice.” 

The notices of Bishop Moore and Dr. Bowden will be 
recognised as true, by every child of the college who sat under 
their instructions, A passing tribute to the memory of 
Bruen, late pastor of the Presbyterian church in Prince-street, 
is as beautiful as it is briefs 


“Thence I might Jead you along among the tombs of the learned 
and the good, who, in their days of youth and hope, tilled these halls, 
and who now rest in peace; pausing ever and anon, to mourn over 
some one of those whom we have revered or loved, until we stopped 
together at the still fresh grave of young Bruen. 

Dead before his prime 
Young Lycidas! and hath not left his peer.” 


The sketch of Mason, which, like the larger ones we hav: 
referred to,has already been widely circulated through the pul- 
lic prints, is the last for which the speaker had room in his exhi- 
bition ; and is masterly, so far forth as he had liberty to fill 
up the outlines. The application, as it may be called, ad- 
dressed to the gentlemen of the two societies, after 2 review 
of the characters of these worthies, is worthy of the text on 
which it was founded. 

The orator of the societies alludes happily to the names of 
many alumni of the college of our city, who are yet amongst 
the crowd of living men, but who must be remembered when 
we, who now jostle with them in daily intercourse, have 
joined the caravans that set out every instant for the bourne” 
whence no traveller returns. ‘These are my ornaments,’ 
Columbia college may say with honest pride ; and when she 
shall count her jewels hereafter, the author of this address will 
not be forgotten, as an enlightened and practical patron of 
sound and liberal education ; an accomplished scholar ; and a 
philosophical expounder both of the spirit of equitable human 
laws, and of the evidences of the truth of that law which is 
from on high, She may claim to have contributed her share 
in ripening the faculties which are thus exercised. The genius} 
of her pupils isthe endowment of God. She has been singu- | 
larly favoured in having given culture and direction to the 
energies of so many, whose memory calumny cannot stain, nor| 
oblivion eflace— 

‘Nec annorum series, nec fuga temporum,’ 


Family Library, No. IX.—Life of Lord Byron.. By John Galt. 


J. & J, Harper. 1830. 
Another life of Lord Byron! We have not yet found 
[time to read Mr. Galt, but we have looked at the titles of 
his chapters, and to judge from them, we should call this 
volume rather a description than a biography; an analysis or 
attempt at analysis of the character of Byron, as illustrated 
by his writings and his actions, rather than a history of his 
life ; as such, we think it the more likely to be interesting and 
valuable. So much has been written and printed about By- 
ron’s person and adventures, that it is next to impossible to 
furnish any new facts concerning him; but after all that has 
been said and sung, his mind remains a mystery ; and per- 
haps there are few men better qualified than Mr, Galt to bring 
that mystery to light. We are glad to see the flourishing con- 
dition of the Family Library; one of the most useful and im- 
portant compilations that has ever issued from the press. The 
next volume, as we are informed, is to contain a life of Ma- 
homet, written expressly for the work by one of our own 


and Hamilton. 


| countrymen, 


We read the work in manuscript, and were 


highly pleased withit. After that is to come a history of De- 
monology and Witchcraft, by Sir Walter Scott, than whom, 
we venture to say, there is no author better able to handle 
the subject to perfection, 


The Atlantic Souvenir, for 1831. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 1830. 

In compliance with, in our judgment, a very silly custom, 
which seems to have for its object the hastening on of 
time—as if it were too long—and the anticipation of festivi- 
ties—as if they were not best when fitted to their own set 
seasons—the Atlantic Souvenir for 1831, has already been 
published. We cannot conceive of a solitary reason for this. 
How much more appropriate would not its coming forth be 
made byelaying it until the first day of the new year? How 
much more intense would be the curiosity to view its beauties, 
and how much more eager the desire, and probably the dis- 
position as well as the power-to purchase it? As it is now 
managed, these annuals have lost all their charms long before 
the season for exchanging presents has arrived ; and other 
novelties, less worthy, perhaps, occupy their place. This 
is particularly to be regretted in relation to this truly beauti- 
ful production. Many popular names enrich the catalogue 
of authors who have conspired to ador.. its pages with some 
of their happiest effusions. This will not be doubted when 
we enumerate Paulding, Wetmore, Stone, Leggett, Barker, 
Smith, Willis, Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Sigourney, &c. among 
the contributors. One of the tales—if not the best, certainly 
one unsurpassed by any other composition in the voluame—has 
been transferred to the first page of this number. The cop- 
perplates are generally excellently well executed, and the 
type, paper, and binding are all calculated to convey the most 
favourable ideas of the improvement made in these arts by 
our countrymen, Carey & Lea deserve rich rewards for their 
unceasing efforts to gratify the taste of the literary coteries. 

While on the subject of the Annuals, we must be permitted 
to express our deep regret at the melancholy termination of 
the existence of our townsman, Francis Herbert, Esq. It is 
reported that he starved to death in our streets; and that so 
obdurate were the hearts of our citizens, despite the humour, 
the bonhommie, and the sprightly wit of this most excellent 
man, there were none to give him bread or water! | 


Encyclopedia Americana, vol. iv. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 1830. 


The fourth volume of this popular dictionary has made its 
appearance, It tompletes the letter C, and carries the work 
forward toEVE. ‘Time has not, of course, allowed us to exa- 
mine the contents; but if they are equal in value to those of 
the preceding volumes, they will continue to elevate the fa- 
vourable estimation in which this publication is already held. 


sid 


THE NEW=YORE MIRKOR. 


The Fair.—The annual exhibition of the‘‘ American Insti- 
tute” was held last week, and ‘furnished to thousands of 
gratified spectators the most indubitable evidences of the pro- 
gressive, nay, rapid improvements made by our domestic 
manufacturers. Fabrics of the most costly and luxurious 
character, no less than those which minister to the mere ne- 
cessities of life, were exhibited; and their execution might 
well challenge, both for effect of appearance and more durable 
tests, comparison with the products of the most skilful foreign 
industry. Is it not to be regretted that one of the main pil- 
lars of our social fabric should be made the mark for political 
shafts, and thus be seriously injured? We ave no advocates 
for high tariffs, and illiberal restrictions on commerce ; we 
would see all branches of home industry, whether direct- 
ed to the plough, the wave, the field, or the spindle, 
equally encouraged and protected; and we believe that the 
enterprise, the intelligence, and emulation of the people, may 
be safely entrusted with the regulation of each; but surely 
political hostility should not be enli ted against any one of the 
three, as we see most incautiously and even wickedly done, 
by opposite partizans, against both commerce and manufac- 
tutes. Such indifference or wanton enmity to the public 
weal, bespeaks the most abject absence of all those ennobling 
feelings and enlightened sentiments which are the ornaments, 
as they are the result, of political freedom. ‘True Americans 
participate in no such degradation. ‘They must and do rejoice 
in the unrestricted advancement of every art which can give 


‘employment to the industry of the people, elicit their ingenui- 


ty, or elevate them in the scale of knowledge and humanity. 


Credit should hayo been given 
extract entitled a “ Village Musici 
take, and the error was not discovered until the page on wh 
printed had gone to press, 


to the “Token for 1831,” for the 
7 It was omitted through mis- 
it is. 
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MODERATO CON EXPRESSIONE. 


HELEN TREVOR. 


Ee 


pride, sat smi-ling o’er the pur- ple fell; When He 


-len sought thesil-ver tide, That wan-der’d through the flow’-ry dell, 


_ THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ‘ARTS. 


WRITTEN BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ.—THE MUSIC BY CHARLES E. HORN. 


The moon ar- ray’d in all her 


dell. “ laste, sol-dier, 


nS o~ Mtl 
-o + —; te 


haste,’’ 


she wild-ly sung, “The bri 


dal w 


eG 


aits poor He-len Tre - sad ee - he 


strung, And mourn - ful sigh'd, “poor He - len ‘Tre + vor.” 


2d—So sweet that voice’s moanings low, 
Each zephyr held his trembling wing ; 
The bulbul hush’d his half-breath’d vow, 
To list the lovely maniac sing: 


“Speed, soldier, speed, the warhoop’s past, 
And thou shalt leave thy Helen never !’" 

Speed from the trumpet’s deadly blast ! 
Wild echo dreaming, murmur’d “never.” 


3d—The silent stars had sunk to rest, 
And dark and drear that silver flood ; 


Varieties, 


Tux scorrion.—The following illustration of a fact men- 
tioned in natural history occurred a few weeks since in London. 
A gentleman connected with the custom-house found in a 
case of sugar, in the London docks, a small scorpion, measur- 
ing about two inches from one extremity to the other. He 
took it home and put it upon a cold plate under a glass, where 
the little reptile appeared to be almost torpid, but on warming 
the glass it became-full of life. It was then stated by a 
gentleman present, that he had heard that the scorpion, if it 
found itself in danger of meeting with a painful death, would 
sting itself, and cause its own immediate destruction. 'To 
ascertain the fact a circle of about three inches in diameter 
was drawn about the scorpion and covered with cotton dipped 
in spirits of wine. This being ignited, the scorpion made 
every possible effort to escape, but finding it impossible, and 
heginning to fecl the effects of the fire, it instantly turned 
up its tail, and, with considerable force, struck the sting into 
itshead. It was dead in an instant. 

Paesupice.—The following forcible and beautiful delinea- 
tion of prejudice is ascribed by Hugh Worthington, a late 
English divine, to thecelebyated Dr. Price: Prejudice may 
he compared toa misty morning in October; a man goes forth 
to an eminence and he sees at the summit of a neighbouring 
hill a figure, apparently of gigantic stature, for such the im- 
perfect medium through which he is viewed would make him 


—] 


The moon had doff’d her golden erest, 
When Helen on its margin stood: 


“ Wake, soldier, wake, thy Helen save ; 
With sullen moan the waters sever,” 

The birch weeps o’er fair Helen's grave, 
And echo’s note is hush’d for ever. 


appear; he goes forward a few steps and the figure advances 
towards him; the size lessens as they approach; they draw 
still nearer, and the extraordinary appearance is gradually, 
but sensibly diminished ; at last they meet, and, perhaps, the 
person he had taken for a monster proves to be hisown brother.” 

Turnxine.—To think is the highest exercise of the mind ; 
to say what you think, the boldest effort of moral courage ; 
and both these things are required for a really powerful writer. 
Eloquence without thought is a mere parade of words; and 
no man can express with spirit and vigour any thoughts but 
hisown. This was the secret of the eloquence of Rousseau, 
The principal of the Jesuit’s college one day inquired of bim 
by what art he had been able to write sowell. “I said what 
I thought,” replied thes unceremonious Genevan—conveying 
in these few words the bitterest satire on the svstem of the 
Jesuits, and the best explanation of his own. 

Taken py suRPRISE,—At the time when Mr. Peale was 
exhibiting his beautiful picture of the “Court of Death,” in 
Boston, he sent the late Rev. Dr. Osgood a ticket, on which 
was inscribed, “Admit the bearer to the Court of Death :? 
the old gentleman never having heard of the picture was 
utterly confounded. ‘I expected to go before long,” said he, 
“but I was not prepared for so abrupt a summons.” 

Pxrsian cornsi—One of the advantages of the late war 
between Russia and Persia will be the formation of the largest 


to the academy of sciences, which previously possessed, in its 
extensive Asiatic museum, the richest collection of Persian 
coins of ancient times and of the middle ages. 


High AND EXCELLENT.—“ Office,” said a quaker, in a dis- 
’ oI 


pute concerning the propriety of titles, ‘I had the honour of 
being in company with an excellence and a highness. His 
excelleney was the most ignorant and brutal man | ever saw, 
and his highness measured just four feet eight inches.” 
HonESTY IN SWITZERLAND.—It is customary in the canton 
of Wallis for those who have found any thing lost, even money, 
to affix it to a large crucifix in the churchyard; and there is 
not an example on record of an object being taken away 


rexcept by the rightful owner. 


Defaced tortoise-shell combs may be cleansed by rubbing 
them with pulverized rottenstone and oil ; pulverized magnesia 
afterwards rubbed on with the dry hand, makes them brighter. 

Be not astonished when you see men of virtue in disgrace, 
and dignities worn by those who have no right to th 
Open your eyes and consider the innumerable star; 
never lose any thing of their brightness, but the he: 
turn, and now the moon, now the sun, is eclipsed. 
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collection of Persian coins ever made, from the contribution 
paid by the Persians te Russia, and presented by the emperor 
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ORIGINAL TALES. 


LOVE OF EASE. 
How two gentiemen suffered from it; one losing his money—the 
other his wife. 

Or the money one I will tell you first. Every body loved 
him, but every body said he loved his ease too much. 

“Confound their meddling souls,” said he; laying a most 
emphatic emphasis on the curse. 

“ What's the matter?” asked Iv. 

“must go up in that infernal steam-boat to-night,” he 
growled in answer, and threw down a letter on the table. 

We were sitting together at his lodgings; he was a wretch- 
ed man—he was obliged to be a night on board the steam- 
boat. 

“T must go up to that confounded land sale.” 

“Tt will save you a great deal,” Iadded. ‘I’m surprised 
at your indifference.” 

Tt is not my indifference, my friend—it is not (to mar an 
old quotation) that I love money less, but that I love ease 
more ; im me you see an example of a victim to indulgence— 
the habits intended formy pleasure have become my torment. 
I have sunk into their slave.” 

“You give them a fictitious value,” said I. 

“J know it,’? added he, ‘Probo meliora,’ mon cher. I 
know what is right, but there is a fatal inclination pressing 
on to wrong; the love of ease is the ruin of our family— 
we can’t help it—it’s in the blood.” 

“Tn the fiddle-stick,” said I. ‘Tl tell you whatit is in; 
in your own want of exertion—in your own submission, with- 
out an honourable struggle, to a swinish passion." 

Here was a young man indeed a martyr to it—he hada 
large estate in the country—he determined to sell the whole— 
he was unable to attend to it—he liked the city—his plea- 
sures were there—and his friends, and his comforts, and 
his happiness. And in the country he was alone, he had no 

“eiaployment, and there were nané of the conveniences of the 
town, and the journey up there was iong; to go and stay 
there even a fortnight was impossible, he would rather be 
executed ‘at once; he might as well have been, as the sequel 
will show, for his fortunes were, 

He was determined to sell the whole tract at auction, and 
it was this sale he was obliged to go in the steam-boat to 
attend. On the day appointed he was there; it was a great 
exertion for his indolence, but he was.there. The sale was 
made—there was some delay in the execution. 

“T shall die in this place; they say it will be a fortnight 
before the deeds are made out, and the other papers. I can’t 
stay,” thought he, “Tl leave it\to my agent ;” and he left 
it to his agent—all his business—and his agent literally ma- 
naged it for him. The agent was small, and had but one 
eye, and a mouth like a toad—and colour nearly too; he was 
so offensive to the eye, he excited the imagination; you thought 
of mischief and the father of mischief—and our young friend 
thought so too. But he thought ‘‘Ican’t stay a fortnight,” 
and he could sue him should he prove a rogue. He was not 
certain he had property; but it was probable he had some- 

thing. O yes! he could sue him; but the little dark gentle- 
man (for he wore a full suit of black) thought “let him sue ; 
I haven’t much, and what I have is privately conveyed. I 
may make something out of young Laziness here, and if 1 
ean I will.” He had another worthy neighbour with whom 
there was an extraordinary sympathetic conformité du na- 
turel, for they both had hit upon the same scheme against 
our unfortunate city friend, who was idly and luxuriously 
amusing his batchelorship in town; but his batchelorship 
at times was forced to look a little serious. Two months 
had passed since his respectable friend the lawyer was to 
make out the deeds and send down the papers, and since the 


P T was to give a mortgage on his purchase—and since 
<r wing dialosue had passed between the lawyer and 
the haser : 


“You've bought a large tract there,” said the lawyer, 
from a young citizen; he’s a pretty careless sort of a gentle- 
man,” continued he ; and there was an expression in his face 
that told his soul in a moment—his eyes glistened at the 
imagined feast of knavery before him. 

“Yes,” replied the other; and his features corresponded 


with his companion’s—they understood each other, though 
both were silent; and, although before each feared to speak, 
how all fear vanished. 

“T'think we know each other,” said the lawyer. “To be 
plain in the business, I think you and I could make some- 
thing out of this youngster.” 

“IT think we could,” answered the other calmly, “witha 
worthy and honest co-operation. I have myself thought 
much upon it.” 

“PH tell you a scheme,” said the jarvyer, “For three- 
fourths of the property jow av te give a Iontgage: now 
suppose you give me the first, and let him take the second, 
I will then get the whole by foreclosure as firstymortgagee, 
and he may-take the remainder as second—and we'll divide 
the'tract. What say you, my old boy? 

“But,” said his friend, “you must show a reccipt to the 
court.” 

So I will, one fourth cash, and the re: 
(number two)—but nobody will know the n 

His companion paused. ‘ You're the pr 
said he, in ecstasy ; “though it is against 
so amiable and unsuspicious, and so young.” 

All true,” replied the lawyer; “but every man in this 
world should look out for himself; and@if he chooses to neglect 
his aflairs, every one—every one, peated he emphati- 
cally, (you might have thought he believed what he said,) 
‘has a right to take advantage of his negligence.’ 

His worthy friend was convinced, and they commenced 
the execution of their scheme, which our unfortunate young 
batchelor discovered—when alas, it was too late. He at- 
tempted prosecution, and he gained his suit—but inthe Irish 
way; he gained a loss. The costs were to be paid, and there 
could be nothing got of the defendant’s property ; it had been 
warily secreted by a previous conveyance. He took the bene- 
fit of the act—and it was indeed a benefit to him; but it 
made the poor injured young gentleman despair. He was 


y mortgage, 
? 


f devils,” 
onscience ; 


tions which he was fit for, his pride and folly represented as 
beneath him. For a while he struggled, then yielded to utter 
recklessness and despair; and his face soon was distorted, 
and his colour tainted, and his form bloated with intemper- 
ance. Inone year he was dead. 

“What was his name ?” 

“Pll not mention it. My story is not much in his favour.” 

“ Well—of the gentleman who lost his wife ?” 

“Pll tell you to-morrow.” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


An Ode: pronounced before the inhabitants of Boston, September 
the seventeenth, 1830, at the Centennial Celebration of the Settle- 
ment of the City. By Charles Sprague. Boston. 1830. 8vo. pp. 22. 
Amone the most successful native competitors for poetic 

renown, may be ranked the author of the poem before us, 
Charles Sprague, Esq. of Boston. This gentleman is already 
well known to our readers. In the Mirror of January six- 
teen, 1828, will be found a brief biographical sketch, in which 
the writer (Mr. Leggett) took occasion to say that ‘the 
prize poem, spoken at the Park theatre, in L2H, is sur- 
passed by but two prologues in the English language, 
Pope’s and Johnson’s ; and many, indeed, consider it superior 
to the latter.” This production of Mr. Sprague, the first that 
brought the public acquainted with him as a child of song, 
has found a place in the memory of all lovers of the tuneful 
nine, among the admirable things that the memory delights 
to hoard; and the general regret is, that one who has vigour 
to soar so high in the region of poesy, should so seldom ‘wing 
his eagle flight.” 

The poem (or as the author has termed it, the ode,) which 
now claims ourattention, was written fora special and memo- 
rable event. On the sevententh of September, in the year 
1630, was commenced the first settlement of the town (now 
city) of Boston. ‘T'wo hundred years have rolled away since 
that highly important event, the second centennial celebration 
of which took place in September last, on which occasion this 
ode was written and delivered by Mr. Sprague. It consists 


of about five hundred lines, of various lengths, which are di- 


obliged fo commence sonmys@ yinent; there was not one!) 
he was fit for, from want of habit; and thé manual occupa-| 


vided into thirty irregular stanzas. The first stanza is an 
invocation to the Deity, and the second an apostrophe to the 
bright ascended dead, 

* * * * * * 


Who scorn’d the bigot’s yoke ; z 

Whose daring hands the flag of faith unfurl’d, 
To float sublime, y 
Through future time, 

The beacon-banner of another world. 


In the third and fourth stanzas the poet alludes, with much. 
pathos and feeling, to the hardships encountered by the pil 
grims in their daring enterprise, when driven by oppression 
from thei homes and the country that gave them birth; the 
cold and cheerless season of the year, the perils of the ocean, 
and the cruelties that awaited them from the natives of the 
western wilderness ; ¥ 


A fearful path they trod, 
And dared a fearful doom ; 
To build an altar to their God, 
And find a quiet tomb. 


But the exile, it seems, was not entirely alone, nor wholly 
unblessed; for the sweet accents of womAN spoke comfort to 
him in his darkest hour ; 


She through the midnight watch was there, 
With him to bend her knees in prayer ; 

She trod the shore with girded heart, 
Through good and. ill to claim her part; 

In life and death with him to seal, 

Her kindred love, her kindred zeal. 


After briefly and poetically representing the pilgrims as 
landed on the ‘‘ice-bound rock,” commonly called “Plymouth 
Rock,” the poem proceeds in the following beautiful lines?’ 


> ees 
In grateful adoration now, 
Upon the barren sands they bow. 
What tongue of joy e’er woke such prayer, 
As bursts in desolation there ? 
What arm of strength e’er wrought such power, 
As waits to crown that feeble hour? 
There into life an infant empire springs ! | 


There falls the iron from the soul; 
There liberty’s young accents roll, 
Up to the King of kings? 
To fair creation’s farthest bound, 
That thrilling summous yet shall sound ; 
The dreaming nations shall awake, 
And@Wo theirstenive sarth’s. old kingdoms shake. 
Pontiff and prince, your sway 
Must crumble from that day.; 
Before the loftier throne of heaven, 
The hand is raised, the pledge is given— 
One monarch to obey, one creed to own, 
Yhat monarch God, that creed His word alone. 
Spread out earth’s holiest records here, 
Of days and deeds to reverence dear ; 
A zeal like this what pious legends tell? 
On kingdoms built 
In blood and guilt, 
The worshippers of vulgar triumph dwell— 
But what exploit with theirs shall page, 
Who rose to bless their kind ; * 
Who left their nation and their age, 
Man’s spirit to unbind? 
Who boundless seas pass’d o’er, 
And boldly met, in every path, 
Famine and frost and heathen wrath, 
To dedicate a shure 
Where piety’s meek train might breathe their vow, 
And seek their Maker with an unshamed brow; 
Where liberty’s glad race might proudly come, 
And there set up an everlasting home? 

The production before us abounds in beauties, but our time 
and limits will only permit us to make one more extract, and 
refer the reader to the pamphlet itself, which cannot be read 
without ‘interest, pleasure, and profit. After several votive 
stanzas, intended 

“To keep the memory of the pilgrims green,” 
the poet suddenly, but not abruptly or unnaturally, reverts to 
the original occupiers of these extensive realms, and forcibly 
appeals to our sympathies in their behalf. Alluding to the 
unparalleled prosperity and happiness of our own people, on 
the soil from which the Indians have been driven, he asks, 
Shall not one line lament that lion race, 
For us struck out from sweet creation’s face? 
Alas! alas! for them—those fated bands, 
Whose monarch tread was on these broad, green lands; 
Our fathers called them savage—them, whose bread, 
in the dark hour, those famished fathers fed : 
We call them savage, we, 
Who hail the struggling free, 
Of every clime and hue ; 
We, who would save 
The branded slave, 
And give him liberty he never knew ; 
We, who but now have caught the tale, 
That turns each listening tyrant pale, 
And blessed the winds and waves that bore 
The tidings to our kindred shore! 
The triumph-tidings pealing from that land, 
Where up in arms insulted legions stand ; 
There, gathering round his bold compeers, 
Where He, our own, our welcom’d one, 


Riper in glory than in years, 


Down from his forfeit throne, 
A craven monarch hurled, 
And spurned him forth, a proverb to the world! 


We call them savage—O be just! 
Their outraged feelings scan 5 

A voice comes forth, *tis from the dust— 
The savage was a man ! 

Think ye he loved not ? who stood by, 
And in his toils took part? 

Woman was there to bless his eye— 
The savage had a heart! ‘ 
Think ye he prayed not? when on high 

He heard the thunders roll, 
What bade him look eros the sky > 
The savage had asoul! 


Ivenerate the pilgrim’s cause, 
¥et for the red man dare to plead-— 
We bew to heaven's recorded laws, 
He turned to nature for a creed; 
Beneath the pillared dome, 
We seek our God in prayer ; 
Through boundless woods he loved to roam 
And the Great Spirit worshipped there ; 

But one, one fellow-throd with us he felt; 

To one divinity with us he knelt; 

Freedom, the self-same freedom we adore, 

Bade him defend his violated shore ; 

He saw the cloud, ordained to grow, 
And burst upon his hills in wo; 
He saw his people withering by, 
Beneath the invader’sevileye; 
Strange feet were trampling on his father’s bones ; 
~  Atmidnighthour he woke to gaze 
Upon his happy cabin’s blaze, 

And listen to his children’s dying groans: 
He saw—and maddening at the sight, 
Gave his bold bosom to the fight ; 

To tiger rage his soul was drivén, 


ercy was not—nor sought nor given ; 
pale man from his lands must fly; 
"He would be free—or he would die. 


And was this savage? say, 
Ye ancient few, 
Who struggled through 
Young freedom’s trial-day— 
What first your sleeping wrath awoke? 
On your own shores war's larum broke: 
What turned to gall even kindred blood? 
Round your own homes the oppressor stood 
This every warm affection chilled, 
This every heart with vengeance thrilled, 
And strengthened every hand; 
From mound to mound, 
The word went round— 
“Death for our native land?” 
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Alas! forthem—iheir day is o’er, 
Their fires are out from hill and shore; 
No more for them the wild deer bounds, 
The plough is on their hunting grounds; 
The pale man's axe rings through their woods, 
The pale man’s sail skims o’er their foods, 
Their pleasant springs are dry; 
Their children—look, by power oppressed, 
Beyond the mountains of the west, 
Their children go—to die. 


O @oubdly lost! oblivion's shadows clese 

Around their triumphs and their woes. 

On other realms, whose sans have set, 

Reflected radiance lingers yet; 

There sage and bard have shed a light 

That never shall go down in night; 

There time-crowned columns stand on high, 

To tell of them who cannot die; 

Bven we, whe then were nothing, Kneel 

In homage there, and join earth’s general peal, 
But the doom’d Indian leaves behind no trace, 
To save his own, or serve another race ; 
With his frail breath his power has passed away, 
His d@eds, his thoughts are buried with his clay ; 

Nar lofty pile, nor glowing page 

Shall link him to a future age, 

Or give him with the past a rank : 
His heraldry is but a broken bow, 
His history but a tale of wrong and wo, 
His very name must be & blank, 


Cold, with the beast he slew, he sleeps; 
Qer him no filial spirit weeps ; 
Ne crowds throng round, no anthem notes ascend, 
To dless his coming and embalm his end; 
Even that he lived, is for his conqueror’s tongue, 
By foes alone his death-song must, be sung; 
Nochronicles but theirs shall tell 
His mournful doont to future times ; 
May these upon his virtues dwell, 
And in his fate forget his crimes. 
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advantages enjoyed by the latter in their journeyings to the 
promised land, he says of the former : 


“Nor power above, nor power below. 
Sustained them in their hour of wo.” 


This senting is not orthodox, to say the least of it. Ac- 
cording to our poor thinking, they never could have sur- 
mounted such perils, toils, and afflictions, had they not been 
sustained by a ‘ power above ;” by one who has said, ‘‘ With- 
out me ye can do nothing.” 

The last line of the ninth stanza would be much improved 
in euphony by a slight transposition that would remove the 
accent from the word set and place it on up, thus, 

“And there set up an everlasting home.” 

But these are trivial defects, and would have found no place 
in this article but for the reasons stated. The Ode is a bril 
liant production, and one that will add some fresh sprigs to 

ithe laurels which already shadow the brow of Mr. Sprague. 

Life and oe of Joho Paul Jones, including his Narra- 

tive of the Campaign of the Liman. From original Letters and 


Manuscripts in the possession of Miss Janette Taylor. Syo. pp. 
555. New-York, 1830. 


| It has probably fallen to the lot of no individual of ancient 
or modern times to be somuch misrepresented as Paul Jones. 
For nearly sixty years his character and actions have furnish- 
ed a theme for controversy, and a fruitful subject for exag- 
geration, neeption, and falsehood. He has been in turn 
befoole velists, vituperated by partizans, exalted by ad- 
mirers, lied by writers of all possible descriptions, until 
a true n of himself and his exploits has become to all 
appearance as unattainable as the elucidation of that most 
sublime of all humbugs, the authorship of the Letters of Ju- 
nius, Volumes innumerable have been written-and publish- 
ed, (and probably from the ponderous octavo to a six- 
penny pamphlet, @ fessing to give the most veracious ac- 
count of his history and character, and yet the puzzle remains 
as profound and perplexing as ever. While he lived he was 
in some countries looked upon as a pirate, and utterly desti- 
tute of honour or honesty; in others men called him a glorious 
madman and even in America, for whose freedom he toiled 
and fought and bled during a large portion of his busy and 
adventurous lite, there were, and probably are, many whose 
opinions would be more in favour of the energy than the 
purity of his mind and conduct. It is time that these mis- 
conceptions should be done away, and happily the means of 
| accomplishing this desirable ohject.are at length afforded. 
| Paui Jones appears to-have been an indefatigable writer. 
| 
} 


ee 


It was his constant practice, from a very early age, to keep 
journals, in which all his own doings and designs were mi- 
i nutely recorded; and his correspondence with almost every 
|| person of note in France and America, from the time of his 
engaging in the cause of the United States, was amazingly 
extensive. In fact, he seems to have had as strong a passion 
for writing as for battle, and to have coveted literary as eagerly 
as martial renown, By a variety of accidents, portions of his 
|| papers have been scattered about in various parts of the world, 
\|and from time to time recovered ; and finally his niece, Miss 
Janette Taylor arrived in this country, having in her posses- 
sion a number of original documents, and authenticated copies 
of others, which, with those already here, probably form as 
complete a collection as it is now possible to get together, 
| These materials were some months ago placed by Miss Taylor 
in the hands of a gentleman of known abilities, and the re- 
sult is the volume now lying in sheets before us; for this 
early perusal of which, by the way, we owe to the editor our 
| grateful acknowledgments, 


It must be apparent to every one that the magnitude and 


Before closing this article we are bound, as true critics, to || difficulty of the task undertaken by the compiler consisted 


discover some faults, on pain of having called in question 
either our discernment or our impartiality. We dislike the 
fourth line, at the commencement of the poem, in the invo- 
cation te the Deity : 

* Pure One, be with me, Thou! 

Thou, in whese awful name,” &e. 
The sixth line of the second stanza is still more objectionable. 
The poet is invoking the sptriis of the “bright ascended 
dead,” to come and shed their influence round the place where 
the ode was delivered, and he calls on them to 

“Came, as ye came of yere.”’ 

Now it really appears to us that this was an unreasonable re- 


|| principally in the selection and arrangement of the immense 


|| body of materials laid before him ; the object of the work was 
to present a just and accurate view of the character of Jones, 
||and a faithful account of his services in the cause of freedom, 
|with the vexations and difficulties with which he had to 
struggle in the prosecution of his innumerable designs. To 
| this end it was most proper to let him speak for himself, and 
|| the compiler has, in consequence, wisely limited his own ad- 
|| ditions to such occasional remarks as were necessary to give 
\|the proper degree of connection to the narrative; and has, 
also, inserted such portions only of the letters and papers of 
||those individuals and public bodies with whom Jones was 


quest. To put these disembodied spirits to the trouble of) connected, as were required to explain or confirm his own 
assuming material forms, chartering vessels, crossing the At-//statements. It will be found, therefore, that a large propor- 
lantic, and landing again on the “ice-bound rock" of Ply-!|tion of this volume is of the admiral’s own writing; and it 
mouth. However, any one has power to ‘‘call spirits from | affords a clear, satisfactory, and convincing refutation of the 


the vasty deep ;” but will they come? 


||numberless idle stories which have been so long related of 


In the fourth stanza, where he draws a contrast between | him, that it required no small share of courage as well as sa- 
the pilgrims and the children of Israel, showing the superior || gacity, not toreceive them with full and implicit confidence. 


It was our intention to draw up from the “Life and Corres- 


pondence” a very brief summary of the history of Admiral, — 


or as he was oftener called, the Chevalier. Jones, and to ex- 
tract liberally from its pages, but want of time and space com- 
pels us, though reluctantly, to abandon this purpose; and in- 
deed so far asthe public is concerned, this is less to be regret. 
ted, for so interesting is the matter of the volume, that we 
feel confident of its commanding an extensive and general 
perusal, In it we think full justice is done to his ch rs 
hereafter he will be considered, and truly, as a man of won- 
derful activity of mind and body, of great resource and energy, 
and withal of high and honourable feelings. That he had his 
weaknesses, is also unquestionably true; but they were the 
weaknesses of genius; and.if apology be needed for them, 
that apology may be found in the limited nature of his early 
education, and the peculiar circumstances in which he found 
himself. The most prominent among the defeets of his charac- 
ter were irritability of temper and an undue sensitiveness on 
the subject of his fame; and it, must be confessed, that the 
trials to which he was exposed were enough, both in number 
and magnitude, to excuse even greater failings than these. It 


is to be remembered that his passion for active employment . 


amounted almost to a disease ; that he was perpetually harass~ 
ed and thwarted in his plans, by the timidity of some and 
the waywardness of others, and that those who were most 
anxious and willing to aid him in his projects, were them- 
selves often compelled to submit to disappointments, which 
took from them the power of fulfilling their engagements to 
him. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that his letters 
so often breathe the language of complaint or even petulance ; 
he felt that his purposes were honourable, and his mortifica- 
tions Were many and severe. But the compiler has himself 
given so just a description of his character that we cannot do 
better than extract that portion of his work, and hastily con- 
clude with bearing our feeble testimony in favour of the skill 
and fidelity with which he has performed his arduous and im- 
portant undertaking. 


“Tn the personal appearance of Paul Jones there was nothing, if we 


may credit the statement of those who remember him, and among ~ 


these, of ladies, who are perhaps the best judges, nor is theré any 
thing in the busts or pictures taken of him, that would have particu- 
Jarly attracted attention. He was of the middle size, if not rather 
under; naturally active in body, and capable of undergoing much 
fatigue, as is evident from the record of his life which has been pre- 
sented, His bust, by Houdon, of which several copies remain in this 
country, is believed to be the best representation of his features ever 
made, Their character is that.of decision and self-will. 

_ His occupations, from boyhood until long after the period when 
the socia] habits of men are generally developed, were suchas to pre- 
clude us from forming an estimate of what these would naturally 
have been, under other circumstances. His attachment to his near 
relations, of whom he saw so little from the period of his childhood, 
and nothing, after a hasty visit paid to then when he was in his 
twenty-fourth year, is sufficiently shown by his correspondence, and 
the last act of his life. It became, of course, necessary for him to 
adopt the manners of the different courts and circles into which he 
was introduced ; and, though he could not have been a polished cour- 
tier, it is as obvious that he was not rude and inapt. frankness, 
aud even the innocent vanity which may, perhaps, have characterised 
his demeanour on such occasions, are certainly allied to good nature, 
simplicity of heart, and a love for the family of man. The testimony. 
of many of his officers, and the crews that served ander him, ren- 
dered in different publications since his death, is not wanting to prove 
that, though a practical as well as a theoretical stickler for discipline, 
he was sincerely liked and revered among them, The late Commo- 
dore Dale, in relating anecdotes of his cruise under him, their 
whole intercourse, always spoke of him as “ Paul” simply, andas of 
a friend whom he had loved and Jost. In these different relations, 
therefore, and. in the constant expressions of his craving desire to 
mitigate the woes, and break the fetters of mankind, ~ 


‘*Where’er degraded nature bleeds and pines,” ; 


we can detect no elements of an organization, which could have 
made him, as tradition has reported, “an unpleasant companion in a 
stage-coach. ee 

“Phat his temperament was ardent, impatient, and irritable; may not 
be denied. That he was enabled to subdue its first impulses, on oeca- 
sions where important interests were at stake, should add to his fame 
the glory of victories, often more difficult than those which he gained 
on the ocean. We shall not take into account a few letters written 
under the combined pressure of disease and undeserved disappoint- 
ment, when we say, that he never forfeited his own self-respect, nor 
was it ever misled or. “‘frighted” from its propriety. fh relation to 
his personal differences with individuals, idle stories have been in 
circulation, Some of which have not become entirely obsolete; but 
they are all, where their truth might reflect discredit upon Jones, ut- 
terly without foundation, as a simple comparison of dates | prove. 
His treatment of the eccentric Landais, was precisely such as the 
conduct of that ofiicer called for, after Jones truty understood his 
character, and the persecution against him had beén dropped. Yet. 
it was suchas it is difficult fora man of common passions, not under 
subjection to high--souled principles, and an unequivocal con: us- 
ness of rectitude and superiority, to observe, at all times, ” out. 
making some demonstration of anger, or exhibiting some signs of 

ain. > 
i His natural temper being duly considered, the education which 
Jones received, or rather acquired, will much) ore readily account for 
what may be deemed his infirmities, than for the successes he attained, 
and the honours he won with such chivalrous daring and wore with 
such chivalrous pride. He must be allowed to have possessed intelle 
tual faculties much above those of ordinary men; andsuch as 
cisely wanted for the services which our young republic req’ 
toexecute, The energy, accuracy, and propriety of his style of writi 
show that he thought, as well as expressed himself, with an order an 
regniarity which can never belong to an modish lie mind. At the 
same time, he thought earnestly and solely with a reference a the 
point which he wished tocarry ; and went into negociation as he w 
into battle, with no wish to waste any ammunition, or acc earEmne 
in manwuyring. He was, of course, according to the manners of hig 
age, a better partizan-warrior than diptomatist. Pes 

‘The elements which constitute a hero were liberally mixed up in 


\ 
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his character. He had courage, humanity, liberality; a romantic 
admiration of women; the art of commanding; the power of con- 
ceiving projects fraught with danger to the foe; of planning the de- 
tails, and bringing them, by the mastery of his own practical genius, 
to a successful result; ambition that was checked in its speculative 
mood by no other restraint than that of principle; and the inextin- 

nishable love of glory, which gave its own goiden hues to all his 
doings, sufferings, and aspirations. And surely that for which he 
fought remains, though the light has long since faded away from his 
vision. 

“ He was, as has been remarked in the course of this compilation, 


' precisely one of those men whom America wanted, and whom Pro- 


‘vidence in its wisdom raised up for the exigency. The very defects 
of his education, and even of his temper, were advantages to a cause 
where positive energy was invoked. He must and will be honoured 
among the foremost patriots whose services in battle the people of 
this republic are bound to hold in hallowed remembrance. It must 
be borne in mind, that the seeming frequency of his allusions to his 
own successes, in the foregoing pages, arises from the necessity of 
throwing together the eomeanonianee of aseries of years, addressed 
to individuals and public functionaries, and bodies widely separated 
by space and in political intercourse. It can scarcely be said, that he 
has exaggerated the utility, and certainly not the merit of his enter- 
prises or performances. Ro naval commander, who sailed under the 
stars and stripes during the revolution, and “brought the red cross 
low,” can claim more respectful notice in our annals, than the sailor 
boy from the shores of solway Frith; who knew how to fight for the 
“rights of human nature,” but was mistaken when he thought he 
could maintain his own independence, and reap laurels, in the ser- 
vice of a female autocrat, ae under the orders of her Juxurious and 
spoiled favourite, whose origin was still more humble than his own. 

“Franklin and Jefferson duly appreciated his value. They gave him 
every proof of their entire confidence, and have left behind them 
their testimony to his courage, intelligence, and unquestioned fidelity. 
‘The latest aiidadce of this, too lately given to console even the dying 
moments of one whose blood and whose talents were devoted with- 
out reserve to the liberty of man, was furnished by Mr. Jefferson, 
‘when he recommended the admiral as a proper agent to redeem 
American captives from bondage in Algiers. Another name, no less 
lustrious, may be cited—that of one thrice happy, and thrice ho- 
noured; and whose crowning glory places him in a moral attitude 
which no living individual can hope to attain. Can history supply 
@ parallel? 

‘Lafayette was the friend of Paul Jones. He was willing to have 
©o-operated with him in one of the enterprises he had projected. He 
bears record to his high arid stainless character as an officer, and as 
@ man. ‘ 

“Tt is probable that the extravagant stories and ridiculous legends, 
circulated orally and in print, have excited a curiosity in relation to 
the life and character of Jones, which does not attach to that of many 
others, whose gallantry was equal to his own, but whom circum- 
stances did not place in so prominent a point of view, or about whom 
there was less mystery, and less lying. He was one of those gallant 
men, whose exploits are worthy of being recorded; and whose ex- 
ample has been so we)) imitated, that the cause of freedom is almost 
by @ millenium in advance of what might have been prudently an- 
ticipated a hundred years ago. In his fond devotion to that holy 
cause, Columbia was his muse; the doctrines of the fathers of our 
independence were the articles of his creed; and, by what has been 
narrated or quoted, in rélation to his latter moments, it has been 
seen, that then, like a true religionist of whatever sect, turning his 
face towards the star, the region, or the temple of his idolatry, he 
looked last to the United States of America, the youngest of nations, 
before he died. When he fought under the flag which is now re- 
spected on the all-encompassing ocean, wherever its pulse agitates 
the meanest stream which pays to the sea its lawful tribute, he knew 
of but one land of freedom. Under that pictured constellation, con- 
veying a meaning far more useful and sublime than eastern sages 
ever read or chronicied in theiro' vations of the firmament; under 
this banner, which he first had the happy privilege of raising with 
his own hands, he sailed, as from the birth-place, and as bearing the 
ensign of Liberty. The ocean which he traversed, to maintain the 
holy cause in which he had embarked, was one and indivisible, save 
by fragile barriers, which could only make stagnant a portion of its 
waters, incaiculably small, and the loss of which the fountains.of the 
great deep would cs amie etl ea G 

“To this constellation he looked for his guidance, in the various 
courses on which he steered in his voyage of life. Can we better 
eonclude this compilation of his shreds of autobiography than by 
hoping, that no one of those stars may ever “shoot madly from its 

ere ;” and that this banner may float, during all time, the truly 


.blazoned emblem of ‘armed and awful” freedom ? 


“For ever float that standard sheet!” 


And while it does float, there will be no true servant of his country, 
whether intrusted by her with authority in her marine, or doing his 
duty therein in the humblest office, who will not revere the memory, 
rejoice in the glory, and sometimes sigh for the crosses and disap- 
pointments of John Paul Jones.” 


The Common School Manual: a regular and connected course of 


Elementary Studies, embracing the necessary and useful branches 
ofa common education. In four parts. Compiled from the latest 
and most approved authors, by M. R. Bartlett. 


Dewitt Clinton, the liberal and enlightened patron of all 


_ efforts made to promote the cause of education in this state, 


and the most zealous friend to our common schools, suggested 
to the author the plan of this work. « Its object is tosupply a 
system of instruction for a complete English education in a 
plain, practical, and progressive series of lessons, collaterally 
arranged. The pupil is systematically led from the most 
simple elementary instruction in a knowledge of letters, of 
orthography, of reading, of arithmetic, and so on to the other 
and higher branches of grammar, geography, history, &c. 
There is, in the first place, a primer of forty-eight pages, em- 
bellished with cuts. The lessons are short and simple, and 
preparatory to what is termed the first part of the system. 
‘This is contained in a neat duodecimo of one hundred pages, 
in which the elements of language, spelling of words from 
one to four syllables, reading, and counting, are taught in 
lessons marked out for each half day. 

The second part consists of two hundred and seventy pages. 
Pronunciation, conversation, and poetry ; arithmetic carried 
on to the rules of interest; grammar as far as prosody ; and 
also geography. 

In the third part, of three hundred and seventy pages, the 
higher branches of the same departments are introduced. 


‘Thus in reading, the pupil is initiated into biography, conver- 


sation on governments—in arithmetic, mensuration, elements 


of geometry, and book keeping. The declaration of inde- 
pendence and the constitution of the United States are pre- 
sented to the scholar with very appropriate critical questions. 
The fourth part contains five hund 
to geography, history, and the natural sciences. 
This brief abstract will sufficiently unfold the tenor and 


scope of the work, and when we add that the execution of 


the excellent plan is such as to have received merited and ex- 
alted marks of approbation, both fromthe eminent and la- 
inented projector of the system, and from numerous other 
scholars and men of learning enjoying the first reputation, 
we have advanced an argument in its favour which must 
recommend it to the serious examination of all those who are 
interested in the advancement of elementary instruction. 

A neat pamphlet, detailing the objects and contents of the 
four volumes, has been printed, and may be had at Mr. Sleight’s 
bookstore, Clinton-hall. 


Pocahontas, or the Settlers ef Virginia, a National Drama, in three 
acts. By George Washington Custis, Esq. of Arlington-house. 
Philadelphia edition. 1830. 


The story on which this drama is founded is familiar to 
most of our readers; and, in the language of a short preface 
to the piece under consideration, is truly “a tempting one for 
the dramatist.’?> But we must hesitate before we subscribe to 
the conclusion of the sentence, that “more could not have been 
made of it than has been done in the present instance;” for, 
notwithstanding its run at the Philadelphia theatre, and 
the aforesaid preface assures us that “few pieces have been 
more successful than this,’ we are not prepared to speak 
very highly of it as a production creditable to our dramatic 
literature. = 

We are fully aware that in! the construction of a modern 
melo-drama, stage effect isthe principal thing to be consulted, 
if the author writes for money or popular applause. Indeed, 
we have somewhere heard, or dreamed, of even a five-act 
tragedy, which owed much of its “‘ unparalleled success” to 
the same charm! Still, however, we cannot help entertain- 
ing some old-fashioned notions, with respect to probability 
and keeping, as connected with incident, situation, character, 
and above all, Janguage, all of which we conceive to have 
been, in many instances, barbarously outraged in the produe- 
tion before us. Let one suffice. Is it consistent with our 
ideas of probability, or in accordance with the Indian charac- 
ter, for the aborigines @f Vireinia te adopt the same refined 
and courtly language (with the single exception of bad 
grammar, of which a word directly,) that was used by the 
cavaliers of England in the golden reign of “good queen 
Bess?’ Yet such language (always bating the above excep- 
tion,) has Mr. Custis put into the mouths of all his Indians. 
Indeed, in reading this play, we find it difficult to know the 
speaker’s character or nation; and, were we not assisted by 


some local allusions, should frequently be compelled to refer 


to the cast for information on the subject. 


As regards stage effect, we must confess that the author has 
exercised considerable fact and ingenuity. Some of the inci- 
dents are well managed, particularly that one, to which all the 
others are subservient, where Pocahontas. saves the life of 
Smith, by throwing herself between the executioners’ uplifted 
Also the first scene of the 
third act. The turbulent river, the rocks and cliffs, the ships, 
and the canoes, ‘the martial pageantry of both parties, the 
great oak, Madoe’s tomb, the skirmishes, single combats, sur- 
prises, and rescues, the trumpets, guns, and blunderbusses; 


clubs and their intended victim. 


and, above all, (as they should be, ) the thunder and lightning, 


we as critics have nothing to do with, except to inform the 
reader that there is a quantwm sufficit of such indispensable 
embellishments sprinkled through the pages of this national 


drama. 


Matacoran, the Indian prince, is the only well-defined charac- 
ter in the piece, if we except the heroine; the others are mere- 
ly outlines, very indistinctly marked; and the author has gene- 
rally succeeded best where he has adhered closest to the novel 
from which he drew his materials. On the whole, as a melo- 
d¥ama it is, in most instances, tolerably well managed ; but, as 


a literary production, it will hardly add any thing to the re- 
putation of the author. 
most obvious and common rules of grammar are frequently 
violated. Let us open the book at random for examples. 
Page twenty-five—“Is it thow? Why you have really 
spoiled,” &c. ‘Confess thy treachery or you die.” Page 
fifteen—“I may afford ye protection.” Page forty-two—‘Is 
there ought thou would wish to say.’ Page twenty-eight— 
“ For not like we do the English,” &c. Page twenty-nine— 
“Tt was her whose image,” &c. “It was her who inspired,” 
&c, Page thirty-two—' Good rest to ye.” *The guardian 


pages, and is devoted. 


Among its prominent defects, the 


spirits keep ye.” ‘Give ye good night.” This error is of 

frequent occurrence. Independent of these there are many 

typographical. errors, for which the printer alone is ac- 

countable. 

Burritt’s Universal Multipliers for computing Interest, simple and 
compound; adapted to the various rates in the United States, on a 
new plan. To which are added Tables of Annuities and Exchange. 


By Elisha Hinsdale Burrit, A.M. Second stereotype edition, Hart- 
ford. D. F. Robinson and Co. 1830, 


The highest recommendation to be given to these tables is 
contained in the apology offered by the author for publishing 
them, viz. that they are original, and comprise more in less 
space than any others which have yet appeared in this coun- 
try. The importance of such a compend to men engaged in 
all departments of business is too obvious to need amplification. 


For the Mirror. 


THE REFUSAL, 
BY LOLANTE, i 
No, dearest one, not mine the hand 
To bind thy free and tameless heart 
In fetters which thou canst not break, 
When changeful fancy bids us part. 
Be it my task alone to bear 
The daily strengthening chain, 
And thou mayst wreathe its links with flowers, 
But never share its pain. * 


The slender fibre which unites 
The young peach blossom to the bough, 
Is not more fragile than the tie 
‘That binds our hearts together now. 
Yet better to be thus, for when 
The tempest comes, as come it will, 
Tt can but rend the fading flower, 
The branch may flourish still. 


THE DRAMA. 


CinpERELLA.—This musical novelty is postponed atthe Park 
theatre, in order, as we understand, to give sufficient time for 
ample preparation. On the authority of agentleman lately from 
England, whose taste and judgment are undoubted, and who 
witnessed several representations of the piece at jCovent 
Garden, it is considered one of the best operas ever plodueed 
on the British boards. The dialogue is short, pithy, and full 
of humour, andthe low comedy parts light and highly amusing. 
The scenery and transformations are likewise described as 
admirable: among the most prominent is that of a fountain 
which separates and discovers Cinderella sleeping ; the effect 
of this piece of machinery is said to have been astonishing, 
The music is composed entirely of selections from Rossini, 
comprising the whole that is worth retaining from La Cene- 
rentola, added to morceau, selected with fine taste, from 
Maomeito Secondo, Armida, and Guillaume Tell. The ex- 
traordinary success of this piece, which tended to show Miss 
Paton’s talents to the greatest advantage, is attributed to the 
perfect way in which the opera was cast, and the minute 
attention paid to every particular. On its attracting crowded 
and fashionable houses, our informant states that the opera 
La Cenerentola was put up at the Italian Opera House with 
Malibran ; but that, in despite of the public favour that lady 
enjoys, the decided preference was given to the Cinderella of 
Covent Garden, Paton being very well able to bear a com- 
parison with Malibran, and the band, chorus, acting, scenery, 
and selection of music, being evidently superior. Theexecu- 
tion of the overture of Cenerentola was universally given in 
favour of the Covent Garden orchestra. This is a triumph 
for Mr. Lacy, the best compiler and conductor of the day, ~ 
and reflects no little credit on Mr. Charles Kemble, the 
manager of Covent Garden, and Mr. Woodark, the leader of 
the band, who is a connexion of that gentleman; and it 
establishes one fact beyond question, that in a country as old 
in musical taste as England, if an entertainment be provided 
in the native tongue equal to that which foreigners can 
furnish, it will obtain patronage, and beat down, by the aid 
of proper feeling, the inclination which John Bull shares in 
common with us to admire, or pretend to admire, that which 
we do not understand. 

On perusing the British musical journal called the Harmo- 
nicon, a work of the first authority, we find that in a review 
of the music of Cinderella it passes the highest encomiums 
on that opera, and confirms our statement. 


Miss Ciara Fisner.—This pleasing and popular actress 
has been playing most of her favourite characters, commencing 
with the opera of Clari; and adding several excellent come- 
dies and farces, among others that of Perfection. We are 
always happy to greet her return to the Park boards, where 


‘she is deservedly a favourite. 
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For the Mirror. 


A WINTER SKETCH. 
BY W. G. CLARK. 


Come out beneath the sky! and if thy heart 
Warm with thine upward thoughts, thou wilt not heed 
The silent coldness of the perfect scene! 
Look where the palace of the unbounded sky 
Uprears its fretted roof and glittering wall, 
Where, like the gay lights of a festival, 
Burn the unnumbered stars. How pure, 
How holy is the hour! Far off the winds 

~ Do seem to murmur on the pale blue hills, 
That in the distance rise. From vale to vale 
The scream of fox, or the deep boding cry 
Of melancholy owl, remote is heard 
Piercing the general calm. Gaze soft around 
Thou who wouldst parley with thy throbbing heart, 
Loud bounding in the hush about thee spread ; 
And as thou gazest, pause, to hear the faint 
But voiceful dropping of the frozen dew 
On the white snow hard by. Far ?’the west 
Some clouds are lingering ’gainst pale amber skies 
Not parted yet from twilight ; and, unroll’d, 
Their fleecy skirts like motionless waters lie, 
Becalmed ’neath moveless ships. Far off 
They blend into the varying northern cope 
Where transient spires of thin-wrought light ascend 
In quivering tissues, flickering and high. 
It is an hour for thought! The landscape sleeps ! 
On the near hill-tops stand the silent pines: 
Their green and giant arms white wreaths depress— 
The coronals of the cloud. The earth, the sky, 
Wear a deep spell of purity and peace : 
On many a bearth the watchful house-dog lies 
Tn fitful shumbering ; upon many an eye 
Rests the down-folded lid; on many a brain 
The dewy glories of sweet visions lie. 
On cottage trees some late and lingering leaf 
Inconstant rustles to the unsteady air 
With melancholy music. Flocks are fed— 
And slumbering ruminate in many a fold. 
Soft quiet wraps the time. Yea, ’tis an hour 
When o’er the mountains and the vales of earth, 
And wastes of surging waters, vexed with storm, 
The spirit’s wings mysteriously should move, 
Bringing contentment on its untorn plume, 
And glorious triumph that its course is free. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM RUSSIA, 
To a gentleman of this city. 


NUMBER FOUR. 
Zi St. Petersburg, 1830. 

Tue vice-consul had sent his boat and young man along- 
side of us the moment we had hauled in, so that our register 
was made and birth assigned us at once, whereupon we land- 
ed, and proceeded to the consulate. Here I found that I should 
be under the necessity of obtaining a passport previous to my 
being allowed to visit the city; and as it would be several 
hours in the formality of making out, I should lose the. steam- 


boat for this day, and might therefore make up my mind to) 


enjoy it at Cronstadt. After settling the affairs of the ship, 
and learning the news, we took a few general directions and 
sallied out to see what affinity Russia lions bore to those we 
had left at home. 

Our first attention was directed to the public works; but, 


previous to giving you a description of them, it is proper that | 


you should know that vessels drawing over about seven feet 
of water cannot cross the bar at the mouth of the Neva, and 
consequently ascend to St. Petersburg. For the accomméda- 
tion, therefore, of the larger class of merchantmen, trading 
here, and for the protection of his infant navy, Peter the 
Great found it necessary to establish a good harbour somewhat 
lower down. Accordingly, as early as the year 1710, he fixed 
upon the south-east end of the island of Catlini Ostrof, about 
cighteen miles below the capital, for this purpose; and his 
successors have steadily followed up his plans, till the port 
and its defences are now nearly complete. Having no natu- 


ral protection, thick double walls of hewn granite are run out 
into the gulf, joining at the ends with another running pa- 


rallel with the island, thus nearly forming a quadrangle, with 
‘an opening in front wide enough to admit two vessels abreast, 


and enclosing an area of water suflicient to float at least seven 
hundred sail, and as completely protecting them from the 


heavy wind and sea as if safe moored in a New-York dock. 


This is called the “Merchant’s Mole,” and is exclusively occu- 
pied by foreign vessels. In addition there are wide canals, and 
several smaller moles formed by the same. materials for the 


men-of-war, and commodious enough for any navy that Rus- 


sta may have to lie here for half a century. There were 
several ships of the line, frigates, &ec. repairing and jn ordi- 


te 


wrights, but being principally of fir, they soon decay, and are 
rendered totally useless, ‘The emperor, becoming sensible of 
the little service to be expected from vessels of so light timber, 
has ordered those to be built im future, and those now on the 
stocks, to be constructed out of oak, so that he may look for-' 
ward to the possession of stronger and more durable ships. But 
they have what we should consider a queer way of making 
sailors here. A tall mast with yards, ropes, and sails, is 
erected ashore, and recruits drafted from the peasantry in the 
interior, the same as for the land service, brought down to 
Cronstadt, and regularly pied aloft and exercised in naval 
tactics and seamanship. No doubt the government would 
| prefer a completely practical to this half theoretical method 
of forming its seamen, but there being very few vessels owned 
and manned by native citizens, and little employ for the 
ships of war- abroad, it is a drill that the officers of necessity 
i have adopted, to give the numerous recruits for the service 
even this small insight into the duties of their profession. 
Crews thus formed must, of course, at first be very ineflicient, 
especially in bad weather or an engagement at sea; and be- 
fore Russia can ever be formidable on the ocean, she must 
||have bred more of her numerous subjects by fisheries and 
commerce to the watery element, and of this, from her inland 
situation and frozen harbours, 1 consider there is little proba- 
bility for a long time to come. 

The fortifications are strong in proportion to the harbour, 
and far more extensive. Thick bastions of earth are thrown 
upon the land side; granite ramparts face the water, garnish- 
ed with a numerous artillery, and several forts rise from the 
gulf in the immediate vicinity, bristling with cannon, quite 
sufficient, 1 should suppose, if well served, to instantly disable 
any number of vessels that could be brought to bear against 
the place. The streets cross each other at right angles, and 
those near the water are mostly weil paved. ‘I'he government 
buildings are of brick, plastered outside, very commodious, 
and make a neat and handsome appearance, and form a large 
proportion of the town. Those of the private citizens are 
generally of wood, painted a light brown, and not exceeding 
one and two stories. There are fine Russian churches, the 
principal of which is called the cathedral of St. Andrew, and 
with its tall spire has rather an imposing appearance. J no- 
ticed a few shrines in addition, with lamps burning before 
|them, and also a German Lutheran and church of England 
chapel, both of which have settled clergymen, who regularly 
officiate in their native languages. The hospital, and mdeed 
all the government establishments, appear in fine order, and 
abundantly provided with materiel for killand cure. Russian 
|| sailors and soldiers form the great majority of the place, and 
its population is said to be not less than forty-five thousand ; 
add to these the great influx of the crews of foreign vessels 
during summer, and one would not look for much refinement 
among the inhabitants. The regulations of the port and 
military police, however, are so strict as to enforce good order; 
and, so far as I am informed, nothing like a serious riot ever 
takes place. 

Back of the town we found a pleasant public garden, with 
a wooden tower standing on an artificial mound; the view 
from the top is extensive, but not of sufficient variety to much 
interest one, the island being totally flat, and with the excep- 
tion of a few white birches, quite destitute of wood, and the 
wide range of waters outside of the moles were scarcely stud- 
ded with a single sail: After satisfying ourselves that his im- 
perial majesty’s land and water did not materially differ from 
that we had often seen in different quarters of the globe, and 
immortalizing our names by placing the initials among hun- 
dreds of others on the parapet of the tower, we: recollected 
that the hour had nearly approached at which we had pro- 
mised to grace the dinner board of the vice-consul, and ac- 
cordingly adjourned to his residence. My, Lenattzen is the 
deputed authority of the United States’ consul, who finds it 
necessary constantly to reside at St. Petersburg. We found 
him extremely attentive and efficient in his official duties, 
and he proved equally agreeable as a host, treating us to 
most excellent claret, with five courses in the French style, 
and the society of his charming little family of flaxen-haired 


daughters. OK 


EXCERPTS. 

The most manifest sign of wisdom is continued cheerful- 
ness: her estate is like that of things in the regions above 
the moon, always clear and serene. 

He submits himself to be seen through a microscope, who 
suffers himself to be caught in a passion. y 

He who gives himself airs of importance, exhibits the ere- 
dentials of impotence. 


| 


nary. As naval models they certainly do credit to the ship-| 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. — 


RELIGION OF THE SEA, 
BY GREENWOOD. 


“Tn every object here I see sAyirt 
Something, O Lord, that leads tothee! =| 
Firm as the rocks thy promise stands, i 
Thy mercies countless as the sands, 

Thy love a sea immensely wide, 

Thy grace an ever flowing tide.””—J, Newton. 


Tue ocean is wonderful and divine in its forms and changes 
and sounds, in its grandeur, its beauty, its inhabitants, its uses, 
and its mysteries, its variety, in all that strikes the sense and is 
immediately apprehended by the understanding. But besides 
all these, and lying deeper than all, it possesses a moral inte- 
rest, which is partly bestowed upon it, and partly borrowed 
from it, by the mind of man. The soul finds in it a fund of 
high spiritual associations. Analogies are perceived in it, 
which connect it most affectingly with our mortal life, with 
dread eternity, and with Almighty God, himself, the source 
and end of all. And thus it becomes a principal link in thaf, 
great chain of purpose and sympathy, with which the Creator 
has bound up all matter and mind, together with his own in- 
finite being, in one concentrating whole. 

The sea has often been likened to this our life. Poetry is 
fond of remarking resemblances between it and the passions 
and fortunes of humanity. Our contemplations launch forth 
on its capacious bosom, and gather up the images and shadow- 
ings of our existence and fate, of what we are, and what 
is appointed to us. Do we see its multitudinous waves rush- 
ing blindly and impetuously along wherever they are driven 
by the lashing wind? They remind us of the tempest of an 
angry mind, or the tumult of an enraged people. Are the 
waves hushed, and is a calm breathed over the floods? Itis 
the similitude of a peaceful breast, af a composed and placid 
spirit, or a quiet, untroubled time. ‘Doubts, anxieties, and 
fears pass over our minds, as clouds do over the sea, tinging 
them, as the clouds tinge the waters, with their deep and 
threatening hues. Does a beaming hope or a golden joy 
break in suddenly upon us, in the midst of care or misfor- 
tune? What is it but a ray of light, such as we sometimes 
behold sent down from the rifted sky, shining alone in the 
dark horizon, a sun-burst.on a sullen sea? 

Then how often are the vicissitudes of life compared with. 
the changes of the ocean. Who that has been abroad on the 
sea, who that has heard or read any thing of its phenomena, 
does not know that to the most propitious winds and skies 
which can bless the mariner, frequently succeed those which. 
are the most adverse and destructive ; that the morning may 
rise with the fairest promises, bringing the favouring breeze 
and smiling over the pleasant water, and ere the evening falls, 
or before high noon is come, the scene may be wrapt in gloom, 
the steady gale may be converted into the savage blast, the 
gay sunbeams may be followed by the blue lightnings, and the 
floods above be poured down on the floods below, asif together 
they were determined, as of old, to drown and desolate the 
world? And do not these things take place in the voyage of 
human life? Who knows not how often youth sets sail with 
flattering hopes and brilliant prospects, which are changed 
before manhood, into dreary disappointment or black despair ? 
Who knows not how often and how suddenly the sun of 
prosperity may be covered up from sight, and its glowing 
rays be quenched in the coldness and darkness and fearful- 
ness of howling adversity? Who knows not that in the 
midst of joy and_ peace, the billows of affliction may all at 
once rise up, and roll in upon the soul? “All thy waves 
and thy billows are gone over me,” cries the mourning Psalm- 
ist; and again he complains, ‘Thou hast laid me in the lowest 
pit, in darkness, in the deeps. Thy wrath lieth hard upon 
me, and thou hast afflicted me with all thy waves.’ And 
there is not, perhaps, in all literature, sacred or profane, a 
more striking image of dank, weltering, utter desolation, than, 
is contained in the exclamation of the prophet Jonah. “The 
depth closed me round about,” says he, “ the weeds were 
wrapped about my head.” 

Though no voyage, on the sea or in life, is free from vicissi- 
tudes, yet the same changes happen not to all, nor do all suffer 
the same or equal reverses. Our barks are all abroad on the 
wide surface of existence, and some experience more severe 
and frequent storms, or more baffling winds than others. For 
some, the gales of prosperity appear to blow, as we may say, 
tropically, so fair and steady is the course of fortune inte 
which they seem to have fallen; while others appear to have 
encountered, almost at the outset, an unfavourable vein, which 
has opposed, wearied, and persecuted them to the very end. 
To that end they all arrive, sooner or later. ‘The ocean has 
many harbours; life has but one. It is safe and peaceful. 
There the tempests cease to rage, and all the winds of heaven 
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fold up their wings and rest. There the mariner reposes trom 
all his toils, and he forgets his perils and fears, his watchings 


and fatigues. The billows are without; they foam and coss 
in vain. The sails are furled, and the anchors are dropped. 
“We sail the sea of lite,” says the poet, 


‘We sail the sea of life—a calm one finds, 
And one a tempest—and, the voyage o’er, 
Death is the quiet haven of us all.” 


Thus discourses the ocean on the great themes of mortali- 
ty—the eloquent ocean, sounding forth incessantly, in its 
deep-toned surges, a true and dignified philosophy ; repeating 
to every shore the moral and the mystery of human life, 

But it does something more. 
full, so all enveloping, that it leads the thoughts toa sublimer 
theme than lite or time, to the theme of dread eternity. When 
contemplations on this subject are suggested by it, human life 
shrinks up into a stream, wandering through a varied land, 
now through flowers, and now through sands, now clearly 
and now turbidly, now smoothly and quietly, and now ob- 
structed and chafed, till it is lost at last in the mighty ocean, 
which receives, and teels it not. There is nothing among the 
earthly works of God, which brings the feeling—for it can 
hardly be termed a conception—the feeling of eternity so 
powerfully to the soul, as does the ‘‘ wide, wide sea.” 
look upon its waves, succeeding each other continually, one 
rising up as another vanishes, and we think of the genera- 
tions of men, which lift up their heads for a while and then 
pass away, one after the other, for all the noise and show they 
make, even as those restless and momentary waves. Thus 
the waves and the ages come and go, appear and disappear, 
and the ocean and eternity remain the same, undecaying and 
unaffected, abiding in the unchanging integrity of their so- 
lemn existence. We stand upon the solitary shore, and we 
hear the surges beat, uttering such grand, inimitable sym- 


phonies as are fit for the audience of cliffs and skies ; and our || 


minds fly back through years and years, to that time when, 
though we were not and our fathers were not, those surges 
were yet beating, incessantly beating, making the same wild 
music, and heard alone by the overhanging cliffs, and th 

over-arching skies, which silently gave heed to it, even as they 
do now. In the presence of this old and united company we 
fee) on what an exceedingly small point we stand, and how 
goon we shall be swept away, while the surges will continue 
to beat on that very spot, and the cliffs and the skies will still 
lean over to hear. This is what may he cailed the feeling of 
eternity. Perhaps the feeling is rendered yet more intense, 
when we lie on our bed, musing and watching, and hear the 
sonorous cadences of the waves coming up solemnly and 
soothingly through the stillness of night. It is as the voice 
of a spirit—as the voice of the spirit of eternity. The ocean 
seems now to be a living thing, ever living and ever- moving, 

a sleepless influence, a personitiestion of unending duration, 
uttering aloud the oracles of primeval truth. 


“Listen! the mighty being isawake, 
And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder, everlastingly.” 


_ Where are the myriads of men who have trodden its shores, 
and gone down to it in ships? They are passed away. Not 
asingle trace has been lett by all their armaments. Where 
are the old kingdoms which were once washed by its waves ? 
They have been changed, and changed again, till a few ruins 
only tell where they stcod. Buttheseaisallthe same. Man 
can place no monuments upon it, with all his ambition and 
pride. It suffers not even a ruin tospeak of his triumphs or 
his existence. It remains as young, as strong, as free, as 

when it first listened to the Almighty word, and responded 
with all its billows to the song of the morning stars. 
“Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow; 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.” 

It is this immutability which, more than any other of the 
attributes of ocean, perhaps, impresses our minds with the 
seniiment of eternity, and gives to it its character of supe- 
riority among the works of God. Earth never frees itself 
entirely from the subjection of man. It constantly receives 
and covers his fallen remains, indeed, but is made to bear 
memorials of the victor, even after he is vanquished. All 
over the world we see the vestiges of former generations ; 
their caves, their wells, their pyramids, their roads, their 
towers, their graves, But none of these things are on the 
sea. Its surface is unmarked but by its own commotions; 
and when it buries man or man’s works, the sepulture is 
sudden and entire; a plunge, a bubble, and the waters roll on 
as before, careless of the momentary interruption of their 
wonted flowing. Thus immutable, thus unworn and un- 
sullied is ocean. To what shall it be compared but to the 
highest subjects of thought, to life, toimmortality 2 It allies 
ifself in its greatness more with spirit than with matter, It 


es ae 


It is so Vast, so unliorm, so} 


lence. 
We| 


holds itseli above subjection or control. It seems to have a 
will, a liberty, and a power. 

As these ate high associations, they readily lead us up to 
Him who is above all height, There is a natural connexion 
between all subline and pure sentiment, and the conception 
of Deity. All grandeur directs us to him, because we have 
learnt that he is greatest. We cannot stop in the creature, 
after we have received any true ideas of the Creator. And 
thus God himself comes, as if by an influence of his spirit, 
into vur minds, when we are looking upon the sea, or listen- 
ing to its roar, and imbibing the emotions which it is so 
powerful to excite. Where he comes, he reigns. The con- 
ception of God, when it enters, takes the throne of authority 
among the other thoughts, and brings them into easy subor- 
dination. And then we think how inferior and dependent 
are all might and iajesty, compared with his. The eternity 
of ocean becomes a brief type of the eternity of him who 
made it, and all its grandeur as a passing shadow of his, It 
does not, however, lose any ot its interest by this kindof in- 
feriority. Nothing is lessened to the pious mind by being 
esteemed less than the Supreme. It) retains its connexion 
with eternity and God, and is exalted by its glorious depend. 
It puts on the aspect, and speaks with the added so- 
lemnity of religion; telling us that all its power and mag- 
nificence are from the Maker, and that if it is full of beau- 
ty, and life, and usefulness, and mystery, it is because the 
Maker is good and wise and infinite. The sea has been called 
the religious sea. It is religious, as it suggests religious 
thoughts and emotions. And as the feelings excited by a noble 
object in a contemplative soul, are always in some degree re- 
flected back upon that object, the sea will appear to be in its 


own self religious; to know that it is lying in the hollow of 


the Almighty’s hand; to chant loud anthems to his praise in 
the noise of its rushing floods, and to send up its more quiet 
devotions in the breathing stillness of its calms. In short, 
we know nothing of the sea as we ought to know, we feel 
nothing of its best and sublimest inspirations, unless we re- 
ceive from it, and communicate to it, the thoughts and feel- 
ings of religion ; unless we grow devout as we gaze, and re- 
turn from contemplating it with the consciousness that we 
have entered into a nearer union with God. 

The moral associations which have now been described as 
naturally arising from the soul’s converse with the sea, are all 
in a great degree definite. The deep is, as it were, freighted 
and laden with them, and bears them richly to our receiving 
bosoms. And when we look out upon the ocean, without 


fixing on either of these associations as the direct subject of 


thought, it is the union of several or of all of them, which, 
almost unconsciously to us, produces sucha strong impression 
within us. But besides these sentiments which can be traced 
and numbered, there are feelings suggested by that magnifi- 


cent object, which cannot so ‘well, if at all, be defined. I} 
believe that no one, who loves nature, has let his soul go-out} 
on the sea without experiencing emotions which he could not 
| most desirable mode of existence might be that of a spiritu- 


possibly explain, but which were as real as any that he ever 
felt. All that he can tell of them is that they are elevating 
andrefining. Further thanthis hecanuotcommunicate them, 
for they baffle ali description and search. It seems to him, 
sometimes, as he waits and watches on the shore, that. the 
Great Spirit himself moves, as in the beginning, on the face 
of the waters, and speaks to him holy words, which, though 
he hears and imbibes, he cannot fully understaud; which he 
knows not now, but will know hereafter. They come like 
whispers of that communion, intelligence, and consent which 
pervade creation. They teach us something of our unreveal- 
ed connexions, something of the unseen and unimaginable 
future; and, if so be that we are disposed to bring down all 
our faith, and ‘trust to that alone which we can touch and 
detine, they gently rebuke us tor our coldness, and intimate 
to us that there are more, wany more things in heaven and 
earth and sea, than are dreamt of in our philosophy, 

| [have spoken. as I was able, and not as I could have de- 
sired, of the “great and wide sea.” Let the rest be learnt 
by each one, where it can be learnt much better than from 
me, from the sea itself. If 1 have induced a single individual, 
who has hitherto regarded it as a barren collection of waters, 
or a medium for traffic merely, to look upon it as something 
more wonderful, divine, and usetul than this, I am satisfied. 
If his curiosity is at all excited, let him go to the sea-shore 
and get wisdom. If his devout affections are at all moved, 
let him go to the ocean and worship. 


“ His choir shall be the moonlight waves, 
When murmuring homeward to their caves; 
Or, when the stillness of the sea, 

Even more than music, breathes of Thee !’? 


Every object in nature yields instruction to the teachable 


land listening mind; but some objects utter a voice more 


| there a rising ground, that would fain be ternmied a hill! 


powerful, more commanding, swore thrilling than others. If 
we may find, as one of the best English poets tell us we may, 
“sermons in stones,”-in lifeless stones, what eloquent and 
soul-stirring addresses. niay we not hear from the living, 
glorious, beautifui, eternal sea ! Token for 1831. 


SIGHTS FROM A STEEPLE. 

So! I have clinibed high, and my reward is small. Here ¥ 
stand, with wearied knees, earth, indeed, at a dizzy depth be- 
low, but heaven far, far beyond me still. O that I could soar 
up into the very zenith, where man never breathed, nor eagle 
ever flew, and where the ethereal azure melts away from the 
eye, and appears only a deepened shade of nothingness! 
And yet I shiver at that cold and solitary thought. What 
clouds are gathering in the golden west, with direful intent 
against the brightness and the warmth of this summer after- 
noon! They are ponderous air-ships, black as death, and 
freighted with the tempest; and at intervals their thunder, the 


signal-guns of that unearthly squadron, rolls distant along 


the deep of heaven. These nearer heaps of fleecy vapour— 
methinks I could roll and toss upon them the whole day 
long !—seem scattered here and there, for the repose of tired 
pugrims through the sky. Perhaps—for who can tell ?— 
beautiful spirits are disporting themselves there, and will bless 
my mortal eye with the brief appearance of their curly locks 
of golden light and laughing faces, fair and faint as the pea- 
ple of a rosy dream. Or, where the ficating mass so imper- 
tectly obstructs the colour of the firmament, a slender foot 
and fairy limb, resting too heavily upon the frail support, may 
be thrust through, and-suddenly withdrawn, while longing 
fancy follows themin vain. Yonder again is an airy archi- 
pelago, where the sunbeams love to linger in their journey- 
ings through space. Every one of those little clouds has been 
dipped and steeped in radiance, which the slightest pressure 
might disengage in silvery profusion, like water wrung from 
a sea-maid’s hair. Bright they are as a young man’s visions, 
and like them, would be realized in chillness, obscurity, and 
tears. I will look on them: no more. 

In three parts of the visible circle, whose centre is this spire, 
I discern cultivated fields, villages, white country-seats, the 
waving lines of rivulets, little placid lakes, and herp and 
On 
the fourth side is the sea; stretching away towards a viewless 
boundary, blue and calm, except where the passing anger of 
a shadow flits across its surface, and is gone. Hitherward, a 
broad inlet penetrates far into the land; on the verge of the 
harbour, formed by its extremity, is a town ;-and over it am 
{,a watchman, all-heeding and unheeded. O that the mul- 
titude of chimneys could speak, like those of Madrid, and be+ 
tray, in smvukey whispers, the secrets of all who, since their 
first foundation, have assembled at the hearths within! O that 
the limping devil of Le Sage would perch beside me here, 
extend his wand over this contiguity of roofs, uncover every 
chamber, and make me familiar with their inhabitants! The 


alized Paul Pry, hovering invisible round man and woman, 


| witnessing their deeds, searching into their hearts, borrowing 


brightness from their felicity, and shade from their sorrow, 
and retaining an emotion peculiar to himself. But none of 
these things are possible; and if I would know the interior 
of brick walls, or the mystery of human bosoms, I can but 
guess. 

Yonder is a fair street, Setendint north and south. The 
stately mansions are placed each on its carpet of verdant grass, 
and a long flight of steps descends from every door to the 
pavement. Ornamental trees, the broad-leafed horse chestnut, 
the elm so lofty and bending, the graceful but infrequent 
willow, and others whereof I know not the names, grow 
thrivingly among brick and stone. The oblique rays of the 
sun are intercepted by these green citizens and by the houses, 
so that one side of the street is a shaded and pleasant walk. 
On its whole extent there is now but a single passenger ad- 
vancing from the upper end; andhe, unless distance and the 
medium of a pocket spy-glass do him more than justice, is a 
fine young man of twenty. He saunters slowly forward, 
slapping his left hand with his folded gloves, bending his 
eyes upon the pavement, and sometimes raising them to throw 
a glance before him. Certainly he has a pensive air. Is he 
in doubt, or in debt? Is he, if the question be allowable, im 
love? Does he strive to be melancholy and gentlemanlike ? 
Or, is he merely overcome by the heat? But I bid him fare- 
well, for thé present. _The door of one of the houses, ait 
aristocratic edifice, with curtains of purple and gold waving 
from the windows, is now opened, and down the steps come 
two ladies, swinging their parasols, and lightly arrayed for 
a summer ramble. Both are young, both are pretty; but 


, 
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methinks the leit hand lass is the tairest.of the twain; and 
though she be so serious at this moment, I could swear that 
there is a treasure of gentle fun within her. 'They stand 
talking a little while upon the steps, and finally proceed up 
the street. Meantime, as their faces are now turned from 
me, I may look elsewhere. 

Upon that wharf, and down the corresponding street, is a 
busy contrast to the quiet scene which I have just noticed. 
Business evidently has its centre there, and many a man is 
wasting the summer afternoon in labour and anxiety, in losing 
riches, or in gaining them, when he would be wiser to flee away 
to some pleasant country village, or shaded lake in the forest, 
or wild and cool sea-beach. I see vessels unlading at the wharf, 
and precious merchandise strown upon the ground, abun- 
dantly as at the bottom of the sea, that market whence no 
goods return, and where there is no captain or supercargo to 
render an account of sales. Here, the clerks are diligent with 
their paper and pencils, and sailors ply the block and tackle 
that hang over the hold, accompanying their toil with cries, 
long-drawn and roughly melodious, till the bales and pun- 
cheons ascend to upper air. At a little distance, a group of! 
gentlemen are assembled round the door of a warehouse. 
Grave seniors be they, and I would wager—if it were safe, in 
these times, to be responsible, for any one—that the least 
eminent among them, might vie with old Vincentio, that in- 
comparable trafficker of Pisa. I can even select the wealthi- 
est of the company. It is the elderly personage in some- 
what rusty black, with powdered hair, the superflous white- 
ness of which is visible upon the cape of his coat. His twenty 
ships are wafted on some of their many courses by every 
breeze that blows, and his name—I will venture to say, though 
I know it not—is a familiar sound among the far separated 
merchants of Europe and the Indies. But I bestow too much 
of my attention in this quarter. On looking again to the 
long and shady walk, I perceive that the two fair girls have 
encountered the young man, and, after a sort of shyness in 
the recognition, he turns back with them. Moreover, he has 
sanctioned my taste in regard to his companions by placing 
himself on the inner side of the pavement, nearest the Venus 
to whom I—enacting, on a steeple-top, the part of Paris on 
the top of Ida—adjudged the golden apple. 


In two streets, converging at right angles towards my 
watch-tower, I distinguish three different processions. One 
is a proud array of volunteer soldiers in bright uniform, 
reseinbling, from the height whence Ilook down, the painted 
veterans that garrison the windows of a toy-shop. And yet, 
it stirs my heart; their regular advance, their nodding plumes, 
the sun-flash on their bayonets and musket-barrels, the roll of 
their drums ascending past me, and the fife ever and anon 
piercing through—these things have wakened a warlike fire, 
weaceful though I be. Close to their rear marches a battalion 
of school-boys, ranged in crooked and irregular platoons, 
shouldering sticks, thumping a harsh and unripe clatter from 
an instrument of tin, and unfortunately aping the intricate 
manceuvres of the foremost band. Nevertheless, as slight 
differences are scarcely perceptible from a church spire, one 
might be tempted to ask, “ Which are the boys?” or rather, 
“Which the men?’ But, leaving these, let us turn to the 
third procession, which, though sadder in outward show, 
may excite identical reflections in the thoughtful mind. It is 
a funeral. A hearse, drawn by a black and bony steed, and 
covered by a dusty pall; two or three coaches rumbling over 
the stones, their drivers half asleep; a dozen couple of care- 
less mourners in their every day attire; such was not the 
fashion of our fathers when they carried a friend to his crave. 
There is now no clang of passing bell to proclaim sorrow to 
the town. Was the king of terrors more awful in those days 
than in our owh, that wisdom and philosophy have been able 
to produce this change? Notso. Here isa proof that he 
retains his proper majesty. The military men, and the mili- 
tary boys are wheeling round the corner, and meet the funeral 
fallin the face. Immediately the drum is silent, all but the 
tap that regulates each simultaneous foot-fall. ‘The soldiers 
guit the path to the dusty hearse and unpretending train, and 
the children quit their rangs and cluster on the sidewalk 
with timid and instinctive curiosity. The mourners enter 
the church-yard at the base of the steeple, and pause by an 
open grave among the burial stones; the lightning glimmers 
on them as they lower down the coffin, and the thunder rattles 
aid ew ved throw the earth upon its lid. Verily the 
; and I tremble for the young man and the girls 
who have now disappeared from the long and shady street. 
How various are the situations of the people covered by the 


' roofs beneath me, and how diversified are the events at this 


moment hefalling them! The new-born, the aged, the dying, 


the strong in life, and the recent dead, aré in the chambers of A SKETCH. 
these many mansions. ‘The full of hope, the happy, the 
miserable, and the desperate, dwell together within the circle 
In some of the houses over which my eyes 
roam so coldly, guilt is entering into hearts that are still 
tenanted by a debased and trodden virtue—guilt is on the 
very edge of commission, and the impending deed might be 
averted; guilt is done, and the criminal wonders if it be 
irrevocable. There are broad thoughts struggling in my mind 
and, were I able to give them distinctness, they would make 
Lo! the rain-drops are descending. 
The clouds, within a little time, have gathered over all the 
sky, hanging heavily, as if about to drop in one unbroken 
mass upon theearth. At intervals the lightning flashes from 
their brooding hearts, quivers, disappears, and then comes 
the thunder, travelling slowly after its twin-born flame. A 
strong wind has sprung up, howls through the darkened 
streets, and raises the dust in dense bodies, to rebel against 
The disbanded soldiers fly, the 
funeral has already vanished like its dead, and all people hurry 
homeward—all that have a home; while a few lounge by the 
corners, or trudge on desperately, at their leisure. In a narrow 
lane which communicates with the shady street, I discern the 
rich old merchant putting himself to the top of his speed, 
lest the rain should convert his hair-powder to a paste. Un- 
By the slow vehemence and painful 
moderation wherewith he journeys, it is but too evident that 
Podagra has left its thrilling tenderness in his great toe. But 
yonder, at a far more rapid pace, come three other of my ac- 
quaintance, the two pretty girls and the young man, unsea- 
sonably interrupted in their walk. 


of my glance. 


their way in eloquence. 


the approaching storm. 


happy gentleman ! 


Their footsteps are sup- 


It was on a Sabbath, early in September, that a group of 
citizens was seen gathering in front of the dwelling occupied 
by the rector of the village. Gloom was upon every counte- 
nance; andas the villagers stood, now gazing upon the beauti- 
ful church adjoining, surrounded by its neat white fence, its 
shady trees, and green sward, and now casting a momentary 
glance upon each other, as if to read the thoughts of those 
around them, or bending their eyes in mournfulness upon 
the earth, it was easy to discover that something had occurred 
which had fastened a deep and settled gloom upon their hearts. 
‘There they stood, and although a half mist, half rain, caused 
them occasionally to raise their umbrellas, yet the movement 
of doing so was made rather from instinct than reflection, for 
the melancholy event which had called them together seemed 
to have driven every other thought from their minds, They 
spoke of the virtues, the talents, the uprightness, the piety, 
and the benevolence of the deceased—of his unwavering 
integrity—his firmness in the cause of truth and religion ; 


attending his last illness. He had died while in the discharge 
of his official duty—he was from home, and he was dead! 
Often had he expressed a desire during his indisposition that 
the companion of his bosom might be near him—that he might 
be permitted to breathe his last words into her ear who had 
been his partner in the varied scenes of life—and that she 
might be near, to watch beside his bed, when his disencumber- 
ed spirit should take its long and homeward flight tothat world 
prepared for the meek and humble followers of the Lamb, 
The door of the mansion was opened, and with downcast 


: : I -*\leyes and melancholy steps, the villagers passed in to take a 
pened ae ree ee yee wind lends them its velocity, 15.5 and final'look of the fifolege eS : was in the coffi 
they fly like three sea-birds driven landward by the tempes- ACEREA AME iho wakes of doathaautl alee the pure white ie 
The ladies would not thus rival Atalanta, if ; 2 aS 
they but knew that any one were at leisure to observe them. baie Loo ane cists aoe 
ae si ogee Aah Fire ta Tad sbred icetad its general outlines. The couiiienaaibe wand nh a mil, 
y aN i orne 4 co ae é z 
where the narrow lane enters into the street, they come plump placid, and yet dignified appearance, 93/10 Qins aia 


tuous breeze. 


against the old merchant, whose tortoise motion has just 


brought himto that point. He likes not the sweet encounter ; sweet slumber. It gave evidence that for the true christian 


pression to the beholder of its possessor having fallen into a 


the darkness of the whole air gathers speedily upon his visage, death possessed no terrors;, and that althoniiies aaa 


and there is a pause on both sides. 


ingly he shromks geile ties and cares might for a moment disturb the tranquil mind, 


the youth with little courtesy, seizes an arm of each of the + aie: popes et ee Ch aane bolo these Whe 
two girls, and plods onward, like a magician with a prize of! He ree 1 ee eS J ar se SP of Tesla ae ere 
All this is easy to be understood. How dis-||P "90 to the divine will which is so exquisitely inculeated 
consolate the poor lover stands! regardless of the rain that 2 os bay oo weed ~— of overcoming aout 
threatens an exceeding damage to his well-fashioned habili- ea h : iar Sheth eae ge ae peacetihh aaa sapin 
ment, till he catches a backward glance of mirth from a bright nage pe fs coe mt oe py oe 
: : ; , yas 4 —was 
ey Heap has saree: vege comfort. jt conveys. the door and placedin the hearse. The bell in sn, Ba 
e old man and his daughters are safely housed, and now |\ing steeple was heard to toll—the hearse moved onward at 
the storm lets loose its fury. In every dwelling I perceive pried 


captive fairies. 


the faces of the chambermaids as they shut down the windows, 


slow and measured pace, followed by carriages, with citizens 


cxclidiag tin arapeiuana ahomeniltad clit die cay shoe who sought thus to manifest their high respect for the charac- 


the quick fiery glare. 


iG lanse difoue stecosnd ath dees ter of the departed; and as the procession gained the rising 
upon the slated roofs, and rise again in smoke. 


There is a ground, north of the village, many were seen to look with 


; : feelings of regret upon the train of carriages which were th’ 
rush and roar, as of a river through the air, and muddy streains ; i ie butt 
bubble ‘eiaepiadly slau ike lgercasae. wall ici da following to his former home the remains of the beloved and 


foam into the kennel, and disappear beneath iron grates. Thus 
it was that Arethusa sunk. I love not my station here aloft, 
in the midst of the tumult which I am powerless to direct or 
quell, with the blue lightning wrinkling on my brow, and 


venerated Hoparr. Auburn Free Press. 


FABLE. 
“ What is the use of thee, thou gnarled sapling? said a 


yore pn kes ung larch tree to a young oak. “I grow three feet i 
the thunder muttering its first awful syll i 3 eee di: A ae mele 
Yok fe cath taal Saha sitet me pp oe: 1\\ year, thou scarcely as many inches. I am straight and taper 
bons ieee & er glance to the sea, | as a reed, thou straggling and twisted as a loosened withe,” 
where the foam reaks out in long white lines upon a broad |} « And thy duration,” answered the oak, “is some third part 
expanse of blackness, or ‘boils up in far distant points, like] o¢ 4 man’s life, and 1 am appointed to flourish a thousand 
snow tain- i i ; 
ay y mountain-tops in the eddies of 2 flood ; and let me years. Thou art felled and sawed into paling, where thou 
ook once more at the green plain and little hills of the coun- rottest and art bumed, after a single summer: of me are 
try, over whi i i iding i qu ; be 4 

Mf) which the giant of the storm is striding in robes of|| ¢,shioned battle ships, and I carry mariners and heroes into 
mist, and at the town, whose obscured and desolate streets 


will descend. 


might beseem acity of the dead : and turning a single moment 
to the sky, now gloomy as an author's prospects, I prepare to 


resume my station on lower earth. i ! = ; 
; y : PAs But stay ! matr-school; John ever trim, precise, and dux; Walter ever 
of azure has widened in tire western heavens; the sunbeams 


find a passage, and go rejoicing through the tempest; and on 


unknown seas,” 


The richer a nature, the harder and slower is its develope- 


iment. 'Two boys were ence of a class in the Edin 3 
A little speck tf é pki rae 


slovenly, confused, and dolt, In due time John became Baillie 


; : John, of Hunter-square; and Walter, Walter Scott, of the 
yonder darkest cloud, born, like hallowed hopes of the glory|| Universe. The quickest and completest of all veqetiltied is 
of another world, and the troubles and tears of this, brightens 

forth the rainbow ! 


During an excursion on board a steam-boat on the Poto- 


~ 


EXTRA POLITENESS. 


Kiss the—cabbage. Frazer’s Magazine. 
id, 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


mac, and whilst the company were amusing themselves with MUSIC ENGRAVING. 


dancing, a young lady happened to slip and fall on the deck. 
A dandy, who chanced to be near at the time, stood motion- 
less; and on being asked why he did not assist the lady in 
getting up, fashionably replied, that he was waiting for an 


introduction, 


improvement,” is the elegance to which music printing has 
lately attained. Not many years have clapsed since the best 
specimens of printed music, in this country, were no better 
than so many daubs, struck froma rough plate of pewter, 


and recounted, with feeling and tenderness, the little incidents _ 


Amone the demi-miracles which distmguish this “age of . 
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which had been previously punched full of holes, apparently 
by the head of a tenpenny cut nail, with stems and tails rudely 
scratched with its point! And then the paper on which it 
was impressed !—A good musician, who could play at sight, 
might read the notes as well from the blank as the printed side. 

But now, thanks to the enterprise of a few venders, (of 
whom Bourne undoubtedly stands at the head) a sheet of 
music is “a thing worth looking at.” A modern song, such 
as is now almost daily published in this city, is not only calcu- 
lated to impart delight through the medium of the ear, but 
also through that still more exquisite organ, the eye. It is, 
in fact, a picture of most tasteful and delicate execution ; 
not only a necessary appendage of every lady’s harp or piano, 
but also an embellishment for her drawing-room—a specimen 
of the progress of the fine arts—an incontestable symptom 
of that rapid march of taste and refinement which has caused 
the moral ‘‘ wilderness to blossom as the rose.” 

These observations, such as they are, have been elicited by 
inspecting a number of new songs presented to us by Bourne, 
impressed on paper of a most beautiful texture and every 
variety of colour, and ornamented with elegantly engraved 
vignettes, characteristic of their several subjects. Let us 
name them in the order they lie before us. 

First, then, we have “'The knight with a snowy plume,” 
armed cap-a-pie, “from head to foot—from top to toe,” pen- 
sively leaning against the cold marble tomb of his beloved 
and lamented Rosalie. A single glance at this picture re- 
duced the tone of our sympathies to a minor key. Then 
comes the “Song of Chatelar,” chanted by the young 
Italian to his royal mistress, Mary, Queen of Scots, who sits 
in a most languishing attitude, listening to the strain which 
he accompanies with the guitar. ‘Ili tell nobody” the next; 
but the reader may discover the secret by inquiring for Mrs, 
Knight’s favourite, “O, I’m in love.” Then we encounter 
“The Milliners,”? with their caps, hats, laces, and band-boxes, 
“O why hast thou taught me to love thee ?’ is now in order, 
and the lady in the vignette looks exactly as if she could 
answer the question if she were so disposed. But who have 
wehere? Our favourite Mrs. Austin, warbling the celebrated 
Italian aria of “ Mi pizzica, mi stimola,” which is produced 
in a magnificent style—all except ‘that foot?—we object 
most decidedly to that—it’s monstrous. A delightful passage 
in “The Light Barque,” soon conveys us to “Jerusalem, my 
happ: home,” where we close the day with the ‘‘ Tyrolese 
Evening Hymn,” written by Mrs. Hemans, and composed by 
her sister. 

But Bourne is not alone in the dispensation of these “melo- 
dious blessings.” Messrs. Firth and Hall are performing 
wonders in the same way. They have just published an 
elegant new song, adapted to the air of “Mi pizzica, mi 
stimola,”? arranged for the piano-forte by Mr. Moran. The 
poetry is from the pen of our American lyric poet, Samuel 
Woodworth, esq., and the adaptation is most felicitous : had 
the music been composed expressly for the words, the union 
could not have been more perfectly conjugal. Our present 
purpose, however, is not so much to eulogize the well-known 
tact of the poet, as to call the attention of our readers to the 


beauty of the style in which the production has been given 
to the public. ‘the music engraving is of the first order; 
but the lithographic vignette which embellishes the title-page, 
is superior to many of those before alluded to. The whole 
is impressed on a beautiful coloured paper of most delicate 
hue and texture, and does credit to the taste and public spirit 
of the publishers, as well as to the artist who executed the 
plates. : 

We have obtained permission to copy the words of this 
song, which are here subjoined. 


» OSAY, CAN THIS BE LOVE? 
Ain—' Mi pizzica,” 


Why does my heart so sirangely start, 
Each puise so wildly play ? 
Why cannot willing lips impart 
What teeling bids them say? 
Cease, busy heart! Can this be love? 
Why don’t the trembler rest? 
mer oes it throb as if a dove 
ere caged within my breast ? 
*Tis not the throb of anguish, 
It cannot fatal prove, 
And yet lt sighand languish, 
O say, can this be love ? 


Cease busy heart! Why throbs it so, 
Withsuch an anxious thrill ? 

Tt seems to have a fever’s glow, 
And yet, Lam not ill! ‘ 

Warm on my cheek I feel the flame, 
Its light Ulumes my eye; 

Still, if my lips attempt the name, 
’Tis whispered ina sigh. 

"Tis not the sigh of anguish, 
So that can nothing prove, 

And yet I daily languish, 
Osay, can this be love? 
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Literary Convention.—An assemblage of literary men, 
from all quarters of the Union, has lately been held in this 
city, with a view to compare opinions on subjects connected 
with education, and to devise means for carrying into effect 
the project of a new University. The most they have accom- 
plished is the appointment of a number of committees, from 
whom some interesting reports on the different matters com- 
mitted to them may be anticipated. We sincerely hope it 
shall not be said of the great efforts attempted to be made by 
these literati, 

“ Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus.” 


Bishop Heber’s widow.—The editor of the Albany Argus 
suggests that probably the story of the marriage of Bishop 
Heber’s widow is without foundation. ‘The lady herself,” 
says the National Gazette, ‘has stated the fact to her corres- 
pondents in this country, and it was formally announced in 
the London papers. Though certain, it ts not a proper sub- 
ject of public animadversion. Marriage is lawful—such in- 
terfererice with it is an encroachment on private right and pri- 
vate conduct, which ought to remain unmolested, when they 
involve no public offence or wrong. Let us not invade domestic 
life, particularly when we are unacquainted with motives.” 

Miss Sedgwick’s last nével_— The London New Monthly 
Magazine pays the following flattering tribute to the excel- 
lence of this production ; “The heroine isan admirable sketch 
—-spirited, frank, active, and essentially lady-like: and, in- 
deed, the tale, independently of all considerations of value 
arising from faithful descriptions of living character, as a 
novel, is worthy toclass with the best of our own.” 


Miss M‘Crea.—In the Mirror ef the ninth instant, we pub- 
lished a short article under this head, copied from the Boston 
Palladium. We have since received the following letter from 
a correspondent, whose veracity and means of information 
may be depended upon. It is dated 

“Baldwinville, October 13, 1830. 

“Dear siz—The communication respecting Miss M‘Crea, 
copied into your paper from the Boston Palladium, is incor- 
rect in many particulars. I was born and “brought up’ in 
the town of Fort Edward, my parents being among its first 
settlers. In the month of June, 1761, my grandfather pur- 
chased the lands on the east side of the Hudson river, oppo- 
site Fort Miller. Both forts were at this period aceupied by 
a British garrison; and Miss M‘Crea, being a relative of the 
commanding officer at Fort Miller, made her home at that 
fortress, where she became intimately acquainted with my 
grandfather's family, and this intimacy continued until a 
short period before her untimely death. 

In the meantime a young gentleman of the name of Jones 
was paying his addresses to Miss M‘Crea, and it was gene- 
rally understood that a reciprocal attachment existed between 
them. As the progress of the revolution, however, rendered 
it expedient for Mr. Jones, as it did for many others, to take 
a decided stand, either for or against the mother country, he 
unfortunately chose the side of loyalty, repaired to Canada, 
received a captain’s commission, and subsequently joined the 
army of Burgoyne. It appears, however, that his political 
apostacy did not tend to lessen him in the eyes of his mistress, 
for while in Canada he still kept up a correspondence with 
her by letter. 

In the autumn of 1777, when the hitherto successful army 
of Burgoyne had reached Fort Anne, Miss M‘Crea’ was at 
Fort Miller; and my grandfather, (who, with most of the in- 
habitants of that town, retreated with their families to Ben- 
nington or Williamstown, ) requested Miss M‘Crea to accom- 
pany his family, but she refused, saying that she intended to 
go to Fort Edward. He therefore left her, with several other 
females, at Fort Miller. Captain Jones was at this time with 
the British at Fort Anne. 

Miss M‘Crea proceeded to Port Edward, or rather to the 
old yellow house, which is yet standing, where she secreted 


herself in the cellar for three or four days, with an old woman, 
whose name is not mentioned. During this time she con- 
trived to inform Jones of her place of concealment, who im- 
mediately dispatched a party of Indians to bring her to him, 
at Fort Anne. He furnished them with a horse for her con- 
veyance, and assured her by letter that she might safely con- 
fide in the fidelity of her conductors, to whom he had promised 
a large reward if they conveyed her in safety to Fort Anne. 
The Indians proceeded on their embassy, reached the old yel- 
low house without interruption, delivered the letter, and were 
soon on the road to Fort Anne with Miss M‘Crea, mounted on 
the steed her lover had sent for her accommodation. The party 
arrived unmolested at the spring which then flow ed under the 


& 


large pine, on the Sand hill, a few rods from the present junc- 
tion of the feeder with the Northern canal at Fort Edward. 
Here, it appears, they met another party of Indians, from Bur- 
goyne’s camp, whose cupidity had been excited by a rumour 
of the rich reward offered by Jones, and who were determined 
to obtain a share of it. The result of this unexpected and 
unreasonable demand, was a violent quarrel between the two 
parties of Indians. 

At this unfortunate moment they discovered an American 
scout crossing the river, within sixty or eighty rods of them. 
Alarmed for their own safety, the Indians now thought it 
necessary to leave the road and take to the woods. For the 
lady to accompany them was deemed impracticable, and so, 
to end the dispute, and prevent farther embarrassment, one of 
the savages pulled her from her horse and struck his toma- 
hawk into her skull! He then tore off her scalp, and cut off 
her bosom, which he suspended to a small tree. Having com- 
mitted this deed of barbarity, he fled to the English camp 
with the scalp of his hapless victim! The scout came up, 
and finding Miss M’Crea in this awful situation, they hastily 
covered her with earth and leaves. : 

At this time Burgoyne’s army was on its way to Fort Ed- 
ward, which had been previously evacuated by the Americans, 
Here the disconsolate lover, Captain Jones, caused the muti- 
lated body of his beloved Janet to be placed in a coffin, and 
concealed in a baggage-waggon, intending to convey the relics 
to Fort Miller or to Albany, should Burgoyne succeed in reach~ 
ing that city. 

The army moved on along the east bank of the Hudson, 
and the next day being very warm, they halted at a small 
creek three miles south of Fort Edward. During their stay 
at this place some general officer discovered Miss M’Crea’s 
remains in the baggage-wagon, and ordered them removed 
immediately, and buried on the spot. A grave was prepared 
by the side of the road, and a Mrs, Saunders, who was present, 
put a cap on the head of the corpse, and made such other 
little arrangements as time and circumstances would permit.* 
This lady, who witnessed: the hasty interment, has always 
resided near the spot since that eventful period. 

In the spring of 1822 the body of the ill-fated Miss M’Crea 
was disinterred by a company of young men of that tdwn, 
who associated for the purpose. The site of her humble 
grave having been pointed out to us, by the Mrs. Saunders, 
before mentioned, we caused her relics to be conveyed to 
Fort Edward, and placed them in a splendid coffin, whick 
was solemnly deposited in the grave-yard near the old fort. 
A discourse was delivered on the occasion by the late Rev. 
Hooper Cumming. I officiated as pall-bearer, and many con- 
nections of the deceased were also present, from Ballstown, 
and other parts of Saratoga county. 

Mr. Baker, mentioned in your paper, was at the period of 
the above catastrophe a boy, in search of some stray cows, and 
happening to be near the scene of the tragedy, witnessed the 
particulars as I have related them. The description of Miss 
M’Crea’s person, as given in the Boston Palladium, and copied 
into the Mirror, is also very erroneous. She was not hand- 
some, and had a blemish in her eyes totally incompatible with 
our idea of beauty. Iam, sir, with great respect, and high 
estimation of your valuable paper, yours, respectfully, N. P. 


Census of Philadelphia.—The population of Philadelphia 
city and liberties, according to the census returns, is one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven thousand six hundred andeighty. It is 
stated in the Philadelphia Gazette that “the remainder of the 
county will be published in a few days,” and that the total will 
be one hundred and ninety-five thousand in the city and county. 


A Treatise on the Vine.—William R. Prince, proprietor of 
the Linnean Botanic garden at Flushing, has just published, 
under this title, a work valuable to horticulturists, vignerons, 
and others interested in the culture of the grape. 


Western Quarterly Magazine.—This periodical has been 
discontinued for want of patronage. The talents, taste, and 
editorial tact of Mr. Flint merited for his labours a better fate. 


Gay Banners.—The following pretty lines are from a little 
y iB ipretty: 
poem entitled the “ Fatherless,” written by Haynes Bayley : 


“Gay banners tind gay followers— 
But, from their station hurled, 

The gay forget them, and pursue 
The next that is unfurl’d.” 


———$——$—$—$—$————————— 

*This must have been a trying scene to the unfortunate lovef, 
Captain Jones. In Dr. Thatcher's account of the “ Battle of Still- 
water,” which took place on the nineteenth of September, 1777, 
shortly after this tragical incident, he says, ‘‘ Captain Jones, of the 
British artillery, had the command of four pieces of cannon, which he 
conducted with great skilkand valour wntil he fell—anid thirty-six, out 
of the forty-eight of hisartillery men, were killed or wounded. His 
cannon were repeatedly taken and retaken, but finally remained with 
the British, for the want of horses (on the part of the Americans) te 
bring them off.” Perhaps this desperate bravery was in some measure 
owing tothe fatal termination of his love adventure 
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MODERATO. 


0! THOU WHO 


CANZONET—COMPOSED BY HIMMEL. 


SE LOVE INSPIRING AIR. et aie 


O! thou whose love in-spir-ing air, 


De - lights, yetgives a thou-sand woes, My — 


clines in dark des pair, 


And night hath lost her sweet ber sweet re - pose. 


Oo oP: 


SECOND VERSE. 


@ 
Yet 
To others ere thy charms were known ; 
When fancy told my raptured breast, 
That Cynthia smiled on me aloue. 


who, a - las! like me was 


Nymph of my_ sonl, for - give my 
Forgive the jealous fires I feel, 

Blame not the trembling wretch who dies, 
When others to thy beauties kneel. 


sighs, 


FOURTH VERSE. 


Lo ! theirs is every winning art, 

With fortune’s gifts unknown to me; 
Y only boast a simple heart, 

In love with innocence and thee, 


Por the Mirror. 


LINES 
Trimitation of a song from the Lady of the Lake. 


Nor faster does the eagle take 

His flight towards yonder skies, 
Not faster melts the snowy flake 
in ocean’s breast, or on the lake 

The ripples sink and rise, 
Than from that gentle heart shall flee 
Each transitory thought of me ; 
But, maiden, go, and bliss be thine, 
Nor waste a thought on me or mine. 


Bright be the visions of thy dreams, 

And blest each waking hour— 

May fancy’s ray, and hope’s rich beams 
Shine not with false and wav’ring gleams, 

But noontide radiance pour. j 
Happy thy home—thy friends sincere— 
And all around thee kind and dear ! 

And dim, while pleasure’s sun may shine, 
Be memory of me and mine! 
But if in after moments, when 

These lines shall meet thine eye, 
fond memory, with piercing ken, 
Recalls forgotten dreams again, 

And thoughts which cannot die, 
Then, maiden, then my claim shall be 
The guerdon of a tear from thee; 

And then thou’lt not forget the time 
Thy presence hallowed me and mine! 


Or if while wandering yet on earth 
You share the common lot ; 

Tf all thy virtues—all thy worth, 
rom the rude ills of mortal birth, 

_ _ Exempt or shield thee not— 
Stay not to breathe th’ unheeded sigh 
On the false forms that pass thee by, 
But let true friendship’s light divine 

» Conduct thee safe to me and mine!  W. H.R. 


Prince JuLes or Porrcnac.—The father of this prince 
emigrated, like many other French noblemen, at the begin- 
ning of the revelution, and resided for some time at Radstadt 


sf 


(Grand-Duchy of Baden.) On the birth-day of his son Jules. 
(the present too famous ex-minister of France, ) when he had 
attained his tenth year, he invited all his comipanions in mis- 
fortune, and some other friends, and showed them into a room, 
where, upoia table a crucifix and two lighted candles had been 
placed. He then ordered young Jules to approach the table, 
and, in imitation of Amilcar, (Hannibal's father,) bound him 
by an oath, that he would always oppose the French revolu- 
tion and the principles to which it had given birth. This 
solemn act seems to have powerfully worked upon the mind 
of the young nobleman, and may explain in some measure his 
detestation of liberal ideas. With right one can apply to him 
what the poet says: 


‘Children, like tender osiers, take the bow, 
And as they first are fashioned always grow.” 


This anecdote is from an eye-witness and playfellow of the 
prince, who still lives at Radstadt. ; 
Moversry.—There was once to be a meeting of the flowers, 
and the judge was to award a prize to the one pronounced the 
most beautiful. ‘Who shall have the prize?” said the rose, 
stalking forth in all the consciousness of beauty. ‘‘ Who shall 
have the prize? said the other flowers, advancing, each 
with conscious pride, and each imagining it would be herself. 
“T will take a peep at these beauties,” thought the violet, as 
she lay in her humble bed, not presuming to attend the meet- 
ing. ‘I will see them as they pass.” But as she raised her 
lowly head to peep out of her hiding-place, she was observed 
by the judge, who immediately pronounced her the most 
beautiful, because the most modest. f 
SPLENDOUR OF THE ANCIENT FLEMiINnGs.—At a repast 
given by one of the counts of Flanders to the Flemish ma- 
gistrates, the seats they occupied were unfurnished with 
cushions. Those proud burghers folded their sumptuous 
cloaks and sat on them. After the feast they were retiring 
without retaining these important and costly articles of dress; 
and on a courtier reminding them of their apparent neglect, 


the burgomaster of Bruges replied, “ We Flemings are not 


in the habit of carrying away the cushions after dinner.” |! 


similar story is told of Robert duke ot Normandy. “The 
meetings of the different towns for the sports of archery 
were signalised by the most splendid display of dress and de- 
coration. ‘I'he archers were habited in silk, damask, and the 
finest linen, and carried chains of gold of great weight and 
value. Luxury was at its height among women, The queen 
of Philip the Fair of France, on a visit to Bruges, exclaimed, 
with astonishment, not unmixed with envy, ‘I thought my- 
self the only queen here, but I see six hundred others who 
appear more so than I’? ” 

Goop TprTH.—What more adorns the “human face divine,” 
than a good set of teeth? Place before me the handsomest 
woman in nature’s harem, and 


Her lips may mock the scarlet gem 
In Abdoulraham’s diadem: 


yet if they disclose not a set of teeth fair as pearls, smiles 
may cluster about them like bees, and persuasion drop from 
them sweeter than the honey of Hymettus, yet they have no 
charm for me. A good set of teeth, as was said by Queen, 
Bess of a handsome face, is a letter of recommendation—ay, 
it is a letter patent, and the whole world may read it. Young» 
ladies cultivate your teeth. 

Porvtar sones.—The popular song of “ Cherry Ripe,” 
has its parallel in Holland, and the pretty Dutch lasses chirp 
up toa sprightly air, “Tumip radishes,” as merrily as the 
English milkmaids do their popular ballad; the substitution 
is an improvement quite in the Dutch taste. 


When Claude Lorraine, who it is well known was not cele-_ 


brated for painting figures, disposed of his pictures, he used 
to say to the purchasers, ‘I sell you the landscape, but mind 
I give you the figures.” 
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A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 


VOLUMD VIII. 


POPULAR TALES. 


A NOVEMBER DAY IN LONDON. 


Lorp Vaprovrcourr was the lineal representative of an 
English family of rank and fortune; and to this accidental 
advantage he united the natural gifts of a good person, a vi- 
gorous constitution, and respectable intellectual endowments. 
The last had been cultivated by the process usually employed 
in the education of a British nobleman of the present day. 
His lordship had devoted his regular seven years to the study 
of Greek and Latin prosody at Eton college, and by virtue of 

_his privilege, he had taken the usual degrees at Oxford with- 
out keeping his terms. After quitting the university, he had 
passed three years in making the grand tour upon the conti- 
nent, and had brought back from his travels a competent 
knowledge of French cookery, and a correct notion of the 
comparative merits of champagne and rhenish. His father, 
the old earl, had died during his absence, and the son was 
called home rather suddenly, to assist in arranging the suc- 
cession, and to take his seat in the house of peers.. As the 
estate was wholly unincumbered, the necessary forms were 
soon despatched, and his lordship entered quietly into posses- 
sion of a clear income of ten thousand pounds a year. Such 
was the situation of this young nobleman at. his first appear- 
ance upon the stage of active life, at the age of five and twen- 
ty ; and his friends and connexions, as may well be supposed, 
formed the most brilliant anticipations of his future success 
and of the figure that he would make in the world. 

It was. soon perceived, however, with surprise, that Lord 
Vapourcourt took but little interest in the occupations and 
amusements that ordinarily engage the attention of a young 
British peer. He did not show himself above once or twice 
at the Fives Court, and was never known to assist at a regu- 
lat set-to. He “had a capital stud of horses, and a famous 
pack of hounds, but seldom took them out; and was not a 
regular attendant apen the races, either at Ascot or Newmar- 
ket. What was still more extraordinary, he frequented none 
of the fashionable gaming-houses, rarely betted, and when he 
did, not more than four or five hundred guineas at a time. 
These circumstances gave his character a strong tinge of sin- 
gularity ; and that part of the public whose business consists 
in attending to that of other people, were pretty soon in deep 
speculation upon the causes of this strange conduct. It was} 


conjectured at first, that his lordship was in love; but this| 
It was speedily ascer- | 


supposition proved to be erroneous. 
tained that he never saw any female society, and had kept 
himself wholly aloof from the overtures of sundry mammas, 
who had indirectly laid siege to him soon after he came to his 
title. 

Finding this theory untenable, a few persons took upon 
them to imagine, that Vapourcourt had come to the resolution 
of attending to business or tostudy ; and that he would turn 
out a politician, a poet, or some other odd animal of the same 

nus. But here again speculation appeared to be at fault, 
bri it was pretty soon discovered, that his lordship had never 
*been in the house of peers, excepting to take his seat, and 
that he had not opened a book since he left Eton college. 


While these different and groundless rumours succeeded | 


each other, respecting the causes of Lord Vapourcourt’s un- 
common mode of life, the rea! truth after a while came out ; 
and it was at length generally known in the circle of his 
friends and connexions, that his lordship was violently attack- 
ed with the spleen, It was then recollected that this malady 
was hereditary in the family. Thesame anxious persons who 
had before been so active in discovering the nature of the disease 
were now equally busy in recommending remedies. A young 
clergyman, connected with the family, who had just taken 
orders, and was dying to see the world, advised a repetition 
ef the grand tour, under the direction of a lively and intelli- 
gent tutor ; and offered his services in this capacity. A lead- 
‘ing ministerial peer attributed his lordship’s illness to want of 
occupation, and intimated that there would be no great diffi- 
culty in procuring for him an appointment in one of the de- 


partments of state for foreign embassies, it being understood 
that his lordship’s four votes in the house of commons should 
in that case regularly strengthen the hands of his majesty’s 
‘ministers. Lady Lookabout, who hada pretty, marriageable 
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daughter on her hands, earnestly recommended a loquacious 
and spirited young wife. . 

Vapourcourt, as t. ader will easily imagine, gave no 
heed to any of these good-natured hints, and grew gradually 
worse from year to year, until he might be said at last to 
vegetate, rather than to live. The malady finally reached to 
such a height, that in the year 18—, after yawning away the 
summer at the old family castie in the country, he resolved, 
from mere fatigue, not to stay for the Christmas holidays, and 
returned to town about the last-of October, when the cold 
weather was just setting in, and the hunting season opening 
in allits beauty. The neighbouring gentry considered this des- 
perate measure as a certain proof that his lordship’s complaint 
had now reached a degree of intensity, which was equivalent 
to actual madness; and concluded unanimously that it must 
soon terminate in a crisis of one kind or another. Having 
settled this point, with various others of equal importance, 
one night over the bottle, a company of thirty or forty of them, 
all in high and buoyant spirits, took the field the next morn- 
ing at daylight, superbly mounted, and uniformly dressed in 
scarlet coats and jockey caps, the hounds in full cry, the 
weather clear, fresh, and frosty, and scoured the country for 
thirty miles round in quest of a fox. Meanwhile Lord Va- 
pourcourt, at about the same hour, got into his travelling 
chariot, drawn by four post horses, where he soon fell into a 
languid and uneasy sort of slumber, and hardly opened his 
eyes wide enough to take notice of any thing without the car- 
riage, until it stopped, late at night, at the door of his house 
in Pall-Mall. 

The next morning Lord Vapourcourt rang for his valet-de- 
chambre at about half past eleyen, having slept somewhat 
later than usual, in consequence of the fatigue of the preced- 
ing day’s journey. The s@fvant made his appearance, and 
proceeded to open the shutters; but the rays of the sun 
showed little or no disposition to take advantage of the cir- 
cumstance. The air was filled with one of those murky and 
impenetrable fogs, which sometjaces envelope the city of Len-| 


don, and which ean be distinctly imagined by those only whol 


have seen and felt them. A sort of dim and smothered twi- 
light gleamed faintly through the windows, but was not suf 
ficient for the usual operations of domestic life, and the ser- 
vant had accordingly brought in lights to aid his master in the 
business of dressing. 

“ What's this?” exclaimed the peer, struck with astonish- 
ment at the unusual circumstance, and terrified at the thought 
that he had rung four or five hours too soon. “ What o'clock 
is it, Johnson ?”” 

“Half past eleven, my lord,” replied the servant ; ‘‘ but the 
fog is so thick that your lordship would not be able to see to 
dress, and I thought it best to bring in lights.” 

A deep sigh, succeeded by a wide and almost interminable 
yawn, expressed the feelings of Vapourcourt, whose habitual 
malady weighed down his spirits with more than usual op- 
pressiveness, at this piece of news. The disgust occasioned 
by the state of the weather, was, however, slightly tempered 
by a gleam of satisfaction, at the idea that the day was further 
advanced than he had feared; and after a few more long 
yawns, his lordship at last determined to rise. The servant 
assisted him in dressing, and then withdrew to order his mas- 
ter’s breakfast, having placed lights in a small adjoining cabi- 
net, where Lord Vapourcourt usually passed the morning. 

There are few things more oppressive to feeble nerves, than 
the effect of artificial light in the daytime. There is some- 
thing rich and cheerful in the clear flame of a wax taper, or a 
well ordered lamp, when we see them in the evening, illumi- 
nating a group of happy faces collected around them; but, in 
the daytime, they produce a different impression. Their lit- 
tle paltry glare, placing itself in comparison with the clear, 
transparent beauty of the solar rays, has a sombre, and, in 
the language of Shakspeare, an ‘‘ineffectual” aspect. The mor- 
bid feelings of Vapourcourt sickened at the view, and on en- 
tering his cabinet he moved instinctively towards the window, 
in the hope of discovering something more attractive. The 
prospect without corresponded completely with the gloomy 
appearance of the apartment. A dense and dingy mass of 
vapour brooded heavily. over the tops of the houses ; and al- 
though it was now high noon, the rays of the sun produced 
no other effect upon the fog, than to give it a sort of brassy 
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hue, and to design through it, ina dim and uncertain man- 
ner, the outlines of the objects it covered.. Another long and 
dreary yawn indicated the sensations of the, hypochondriac 
peer, at this enlivening spectacle. It was difficult to say 
whether the aspect of things without, or within, was the more 
inviting. In the uncertainty which he felt upon this ques- 
tion, Vapourcourt remained for several minutes gazing list- 
lessly at the movements of the fog, which sometimes undu- | 
lated in large white volumes, like the waves of the sea in bod 
storm, and then cleared away fora moment, and permitted the 
sun to exhibit a glimpse of his broad, rayless yellow disk, which, 
from its strange appearance, rather increased than diminished 
the gloom while it was visible, and was scarcely seen before 
it was clouded in again by new mountains of vapour, that 
swelled in successive exhalations from the river. Fatigued 
at length with standing, his lordship mechanically moved to- 
wards a well-stuffed sof, that was placed near the chimney, 
and stretching himself upon it at his length, with his heed 
supported by a couple of large cushions, he prepared, after 
another fit of yawning, not less long and dreary than the last, 
to await the arrival of Johnson and the tea. 

The servant soon appeared, bringing with him the break- 
fast apparatus, and the morning paper. Ina large family, 
breakfast is commonly a gay repast. If the spirits are at all 
elastic, they move with fresh vigour at the opening of a new 
day. The appetite, after an abstinence of several hours, is 
keen and active, and the view of a table, covered with prepa- 
rations to satisfy it, diffuses hilarity and sprightliness through 
the circle. The hissing of the tea urn, a sound not very mu- 
sical in itself, appears agreeable, when it is felt to be the in- 
dication of a refreshing beverage. The hot rolls, the muffins, 
sliced ham, the eggs, and the conserves, present an ensemble, 
which, though not to be compared, in the opinion of|an epi- 
cure, with a real déjewner & la fourchette, has no teal charm 
for a plain unsophisticated appetite. The morning papers, 
in the various articles of intelligence and entertainment which 
they always contain, furnish innumerable topics of conversa- 
tion, and open inviting prospects for entertainment or occu- 
pation during the day. There is doubtless something more 
grand and imposing in a regular dinner, but for mere gaiety 
and light-heartedness, perhaps no meal in the four and twenty 
hours, can be compared with breakfast, considered in its best 
and proper state. That of a solitary hypochondriac like Va- 
pourcourt presented, of course, none of these attractions. The 
hissing of the tea-urn disturbed his nerves; the rolls were 
burned, the muffins cold, the eggs too much boiled, and the 
formal countenance of Johnson diffused a sort of tiresome so- 
lemnity over the table. Vapourcourt, after drinking two or 
three cups of tea, sent away the breakfast witha feeling of 
disgust, and mechanically took up the Morning Chronicle. 

The political science and patriotic feeling of Mr. Perry 
were, however, wholly lost upon our hero, who never looked 
at any part of the paper but the court news and the move- 
ments of the world of fashion. Under the head of arrivals, 
he remarked the following article : 

‘ At his residence in Pall-Mall, the right honourable the 
earl of Vapourcourt, from Vapourcourt castle.” 

The least ambitious minds are not wholly insensible to the 
charms of public notice and attention. Vapourcourt expe- 
rienced a momentary sentiment of satisfaction, at seeing his 
name thus presented to the view of the world, and his move- 
ments recorded almost as fast as they were made, But the 
feeling was soon chastened, by the recollection of the gloom 
that surrounded him. ‘Had I known that the morning 
would have been so foggy in London,” quoth he, extending 
his jaws into another boundless yawn, “I should have been 
tempted to stay another day at the castle. But what matters 
it,” he added, after musing a few moments, ‘‘where life passes? 
Town orcountry, at home or abroad, ’tis all of a piece. We 
pass ten or twelve hours in restless and interrupted slumber, 
rise with a heartfelt languor, and a secret wish that the day 
were over beforo it is well begun; we sip two or three cups 
of weak tea, we read in the papers that the king went to 
Brighton yesterday, and that the duke of York will hold a 
levée to-day; we yawn away the morning on the sofa, ride 
out at three, and, like a blind mill-horse, go over once more 
in the park the same track which we have gone over a hun- 
dred times before ; look in at the coffee-house or the club, and 


+‘ the mist cleared away a little, they were seen looming up into 
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-meet the same originals, engaged for the hundredth time in 

“the same eternal contest whether my Lord A. or Mr. B. ought 
to sign the public despatches ; dine at the same hour upon the 
same dishes, read again in the evening paper the same news 
which we had read before in the morning one, and then to 
bed, to recover strength and spirits to pursue the same course 
again the following day. Such, forsooth, is life !” 

At the close of this philosophical soliloquy, Lord Vapour- 
court rose from the couch, and returned to the window, to 
look again upon the neighbouring streets. The fog was now 
still more dense and gloomy than before, and had evidently 
settled down for the day upon the city. The volumes of va- 
pour that rolled over the tops of the houses, were thicker and 
more frequent, and their colour still more sombre and brassy 
than it had been. It was with some difficulty that the houses 
on the opposite side of the street, or the carriages and walkers 

that passed below, could be discerned at all, At times, when 


more than their usual dimensions from the effect of the den- 
sity of the intervening medium, and to an observer of a live- 
lier fancy would have offered a scene of amusing contempla- 
tion. A young girl, with a white gown and bonnet, had the 
look of a schooner-rigged small craft seen at a distance under 
full sail; and the black Lincolnshire horses, drawing their 
loaded carts, appeared like huge elephants, with armed castles 
towering up from their backs. But these, and other such 
imaginary likenesses, were lost upon Vapourcourt, who per- 
ceived nothing but the undiminished gloom of the fog, and 
was musing with dismay upon the long and dreary hours that 
were opening before him. At this fatal crisis, the weariness 
of life, which he had so long experienced, pressed upon his 
mind with a weight which he had never known before, The 
whole question seemed to come to a point at once. To stand 
at the window and gaze forever at the fog was evidently im- 
possible ; to return to the sofa and yawn away the rest of the 
day, was not less so. And yet the present moment was an 
epitome of life. Every day, every hour brought with it, like 
this, a recurrence of successive alternatives, either side of 
which was equally intolerable. 

Under the influence of these gloomy reflections, the com- 
bined result of a morbid state of mind, and an uncommonly 
foggy day, it suddenly occurred to our unfortunate hero, that 
it was possible to pursue a middle course, which would clear 
him at once and forever from both the horns of this perpetual 
dilemma. ‘ Why,” exclaimed he, “submit to this insuffera- 
ble burden, when we are at liberty to shake it off at any mo- 
ment? Why not manfully turn at once to the rope or the 
tiver? Why not put a voluntary end to this dreary succes- 
sion of weary nights and wearier days, called life? Let others 
drag it out to the last hour, and drain the cup of ennui to the 
dregs. I have had enough of it already, and will finish it this 
very night, in the old Roman fashion.” 

Vapourcourt had a naturally vigorous and resolute charac- 
ter, and, with a better education, would have played'a very 
different part in the world. Such as he was, he was still 
capable of acting with promptitude and firmness, when driven 
by extraordinary motives, imaginary or real, to feel the neces- 
sity of it. Having taken the violent resolution just mentioned, 
he was not deterred from executing it, by any merely mecha- 
nical or constitutional apprehensions. He deliberated coolly 
with himself upon the best manner of carrying it into effect, 
and finally concluded that the easiest and least scandalous 
process, would be to wait till evening, and then walk quietly 
down to the bridge, and throw himself into the river. 

Having settled this question, cur hero rang the bell, and 
ordered dinner at five o’clock, which was three hours earlier 
than usual. The rigid aspect of Johnson expanded, and his 
dull narrow eyes brightened with a gleam of surprise at this 
extraordinary ¢omimand ; but, accustomed to obey in all cases 
without explanation, he retired in silence to give the neces- 
sary directions. Vapourcourt then proceeded to make some 
little arrangements in regard to his affairs, and wrote one or 
two short letters of business, after which he proceeded, very 
tranquilly, to put on a walking dress, that he might be ready 
to go out alter dinner, and execute his project. These pre- 
liminary matters being adjusted, he employed himself, during 
the short interval of leisure that remained, in traversing his 
cabinet, and reflecting on the prospect before him. His spirits 
were now ina finer flow than they had been at any time 
for years preceding. The little occupation in which he had 
been engaged, and the vigorous resolution that had been the 
fruit of his previous meditations, had given a stir to the stag- 
nant current of his feelings, and diflused over thém a momen- 
tary colouring, not wholly unlike that of cheerfulness. The 

- sun, meanwhile, had partly dissipated the thick vapour that 


filled the airin the morning, and poured through the windows || 
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a rich yellow radiance, like the golden lights iu the paintings} 
of Rembrandt, which harmonized finely with the bright colours 
of the Turkey carpet. The change of weather contributed, 
with his late uncommon exertion, to relieve the oppression of 
our hero’s spirits. He walked gaily up and down the room, 
satisfied with himself, and secretly proud of the firmness and 
promptitude with which hevhad come to his decision. ‘“ Why 
this,” said he, “is asit should be. As Kean says, “ Richard’s 
himself again.” I now feel the truth of a remark which I 
met with at Eton, in an old Latin book called Seneca, pur- 
porting that a man of sense is always the master of his own 
fortune. It is but showing a little firmness, and you may put 
to flight an army of blue devils, were they as numerous as 
those which beset St. Anthony. What says the poet? 
‘Throw but a stone—the giant dies.’ 
My tormentor is half frightened to death, before I have well 
taken up the pebble; a few hours more, and I finish him 
forever.” 
Could his lordship have purswed this train of lively reflec- 
tion for any length of time, he might perhaps have realized 
the truth of the poet’s assurance in a more rational way, than 
that which he now contemplated. But the short November 
day was now drawing fast to a close; the sun set before five, 
and the fog collected again, and hung with deeper gloom than 
before upon the city. Johnson now appeared to announce 
that dinner was on the table, and Vapourcourt repaired to the 
dining-room to enjoy for the last time his splendid, though 
solitary repast. Under the excitement of the moment, he ate 
with more than ordinary appetite; and the attendants, con- 
necting this circumstance with that of the uncommonly early 
hour, concluded that some event of.a singular, but highly 
agreeable kind, had occurred to enliven the languid tenor of 
their master’s life. They all anticipated that the close of dinner 
would be followed by an order for the carriage, and that his lord- 
ship would go out upon some important and interesting expedi- 
tion. Johnson, with the political feeling natural to a free-born 
British subject, thought it probable, that his master meant to 
make his début in the house of-peers, where there was to be 
that evening a debate upon the foreign policy of the country. 
A French footman decided that Vapourcourt was going to the 
opera, where Catalani was to make her first appearance for 
the winter ; and a young jockey, fresh from the country, who 
had not yet had an opportunity to gratify his curiosity in re- 
gard to the wonders of the metropolis, was sure that our hero 
intended to indulge himself with the spectacle of the feeding 
of the wild beasts at Exete¥ Change, which is regularly ex- 
hibited every night at nine o'clock. ‘To the surprise of all, 
Lord Vapourcourt, after eating heartily of various dishes, 
drinking a bottle of Bourdeaux, and reading with uncommon 
care and attention the fashionable news in the Courier, rang 
for his hat and cloak, and left the house on foot and alone, for 
the first time that he had done such a thing of an evening 
since he came to his title. The servants looked on for a time 
in mute astonishment; and then, after agreeing that their lord 
was a queer one, sagely added, that it was after all none of 
their business whether he went on foot or in the carriage, and 
adjourned by unanimous vote to dinner. 
Lord Vapourcourt, bent on his gloomy purpose, took his 
way, upon leaving his house, towards Westminster bridge. The 
fog, which, as I remarked. above, had been dissipated for an 
hour or two during the warmest part of the day, had collected 
again, and assumed a still greater degree of density than be- 
fore. It was now of such a consistency that it might almost, 
in the common phrase, have been cut with a knife. Immense 
masses of a dank, unwholesome mixture of coal-smoke, and 
heavy exhalations from the river, filled up the streets, and 
made it impossible to discern objects at the smallest distance, 
or to recognise the most familiar places. The lamps were 
lighted, but produced little or no effect, their rays being choked 
up within a foot or two of the flame ; and they presented the 
appearance of nebulous stars twinkling feebly through the 
mist, but affording no means of distinguishing the objects 
and persons below them. As it-was still pretty early in the 
evening, the streets were full of carriages and walkers, and 
the noise and tumult which naturally ensued, were truly ter- 
rible.- With all the care and circumspection of the guides, 
who moved along as slowly as they could, the wheels of the 
different vehicles were continually mterlocking with a tre- 
mendous crash, which was regularly followed by an explosion 
of oaths and curses from the drivers, and agonizing shrieks 
of terror from the women and children within, whose lives 
were endangered by the accident. The confused trampling 
of horses and creaking of carriages were mingled with the 
hurried exclamations of the unwary walkers who had come 
unluckily within the vortex of the whirlpool. 


_ Vapourcourt made his way slowly and painfully through 


this scene of confusion. The annoying interruptions of every — 
kind, which continually checked his progress, would 

been sufficient of themselves to_prevent him from thinkin 
too deeply on the plan-he was about to execute, or from feel- 
ing any compunctious visitings of conscience in regard to its 
consistency with policy or principle. The minor miseries 
which he now encountered were indeed substantially, of the 
same nature with those which originally determined him to 
take the resolution, and tended strongly to confirmiat. Ashe 
went on, therefore, he became every moment more and more 
satisfied, that a world of ennui within doors, and fog without, 
was not fit for an honourable man to live in. It was accordingly 
| with a feeling of real relief, that he finally reached the bridge, 
where he mounted at once upon the parapet, and, without stop- 
ping for any further reflection, prepared to take the decisive leap. 

The fog that covered the bridge was so thick that it was 
impossible to distinguish objects at arm’s length; but at this 
critical moment a sudden gust of wind swept it off temporarily 
from the spot where our hero stood, and he perceived, at a dis- 
tance from him of less than three yards, another person evi- 
dently bent on the same object with himself. The stranger 
had already given his body an impulse, which had shifted the - 
centre of gravity from within the base, and thrown the line 
of direction into an angle of about forty-five degrees with the 
horizon, The delay of another second would have made it 
perpendicular on the opposite side, and would probably have 
been fatal. Vapourcourt, seeing the movement, started aside 
by a sudden impulse, and grasping the other firmly by the 
upper part of the arm, drew him rapidly backward. The 
body oscillated from side to side for an instant, during which 
the final result was doubtful. The centre of gravity then re- 
turned within the base, and the man resumed his upright 
position on the parapet. 

Vapourcourt gazed, with a mixture of surprise and curi- 
osity, upon an individual whose fortunes appeared to coincide 
in so singular a manner with his own, but there was nothing 
attractive or remarkable in his outward appearance. He was, 
on the contrary, rather below the middle height, with an 
awkward person and a coarse expression of countenance. 
His cheeks were pale and wan, his eyes haggard, his forehead 
ploughed with furrows; and his black uncombed hair, staring 
out loosely in all directions, gave him a wild and ferocious 
aspect. His dress was of the meanest kind, and his whole 
ensemble indicated extreme wretchedness. He made no at- 
tempt to resist the salutary violence offered by Vapourcourt, 
but looked as if he felt that he had been detected in doing what 
he knew to be wrong, and had nothing left but to submit with 
dogged resignation to his destiny. 

A spectator, who in passing accidentally had remarked the 
different appearance of these two persons thus standing to- 
gether on the parapet, would have hardly imagined that they 
had both mounted for the same purpose. In the hurry and 
excitement of the moment, the circumstance had also appa- 
rently escaped the attention of Vapourcourt, who, not recol- 
lecting that it was hardly his cue to express much astonish- 
ment at the sort of proceeding which he had just been the 
cause of preventing, addressed the other in the tone of re- 
proof and surprise that any indifferent person would have 
naturally employed on the same occasion, 

‘What ails thee, man? .Hast thou nine lives at thy dis- 
posal, that thou dealest thus freely with the one now in thy 
possession ?? 

“T have found one,” replied the other, in a low and some- 
what sullen voice, ‘‘a burden too heavy to be borne, and trust 
that I shall not be condemned, in this world at least, to sus- 
tain the weight of any other.” ; 

“What ?? said Vapourcourt, to whose recollection this re- 
ply brought back the thought of his own project, and of the 
load of care and weariness that had led him to adopt if, 
“what, my friend, have you too experienced, like me, the in- 
tolerable weight of existence, the dreary vacuity of days, and 
months, and years, following each other in the same dull, un- 
interrupted round, without occupation, without interest, with- 
out amusement? Have you passed long aud sleepless nights 
in tossing and rolling from side to side, on a bed of down 2 
turned with loathing and satiety, from sumptuous feasts and 
delicious liquors? sunk with stupor at select conversations 
and gay assemblies? perished with fatigue and ennui at en- 
chanting operas, and interesting debates in parliament? If 
you have experienced this—and I cannot doubt that you 
have, for what else but thiscould have brought a man tosuch 
a pass as that from which I have too hastily rescued you—if 
you have in fact experienced all this, why then, my friend, I 
can only say, that I do not blame your resolution, and that to 
make amends for the questionable piece of service that I have 
done you in keeping you out of the river, I am now ready to 
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al to the bottom.” 


- joyment, can produce disgust. 
- work constantly, ten or.twelve hours. every day, ‘in order to|| bridge, and, accompanied by his new companion, returned 
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push you into it, and by the same impulse to follow you my-|| So saying, and without waiting to listen to the acknow- 


ledgments which his protegé would have poured out from the 
“Alas, sir !? replied he, ‘I know not what you mean, and || fulness of his gratitude in a torrent of thanks and tears, Va- 


“can hardly imagine how a life of leisure and continual en-|| pourcourt leapt lightly from the parapet, where they had both 
It has been my lot, sir, to||been standing during this conversation, to the floor of the 


gain a living for myself and my family, and the greatest hap-|| with a rapid pace towards his own mansion. The sudden 
piness I have ever known was that of devoting occasionally a||gust of wind, which had been the means of discovering to 
leisure hour to recreation in their company. You talk of||him the dangerous situation of the person whom he had thus 
turning with loathing from sumptuous dinners and tossing ||rescued from destruction, proved to be the first breathing of a 
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-and I see the guilt that I was about to incur, by depriving 


restlessly ona downy bed. I have never had the means of en- 
joying any luxuries of this description ; but in better days, 
when our table was regularly covered with a sufficiency of 
plain and wholesome food, we always ate it with a good appe- 
tite, and slept, without dreaming, on our comfortable feather- 
beds, from night till morning.” 

*‘What then brings thee here?’ cried Vapourcourt, in a 
rather discontented tone, and relapsing into his habitual train 
of ideas, as he heard the other talk of thoughts and feelings 
entirely foreign to his own experience. 

“Tf thou art well and happy at home, in the name of com- 
mon sense, what urges thee to throw thyself into the river ?” 


fresh breeze, which had now in a great measure swept off the 
fog, and displayed the bridge, the river, and the streets, sil- 
vered over witha fine yellow moonlight. Whether it was 
that the change of weather relieved his spirits, or whether he 
found himself agreeably excited by the work of benevolence 
in which he was now engaged, it is certain that Vapourcourt 
for several preceding years had rarely felt his blood circulate 
so freely, or, as Juliet says, 
“ His bosom’s lord sit lightly on his throne,” 

as at this moment. He pursued his way through ‘the still 
crowded street, without experiencing any inconvenience or 
uneasiness from the little accidents that fall to the lot of the 


‘Want and. misery,” replied the other, bursting into an 
agony of tears. ‘‘ My poor wife and children are at this mo- 
ment suffering for a morsel of bread.” 

“Bread !” exclaimed Vapourcourt, in a tone of surprise, 
and wholly incapable of realizing the existence of actual dis- 


tress—“ want of bread! Why, man, thou must be a dolt in-| 


deed to take on in this way at so simple an accident. If the 
baker did not leave bread enough this morning tolast till to-mor- 
row, send to his shop, or make up the deficiency with pastry 2” 

“ Nay, sir,” answered the man, “do not mock at misfor- 
éunes which you never can have felt, and apparently can 
hardly think of as possible. I have been, sir, an honest and 
a hard-working man; and by keeping steadily to my busi- 
ness, I continued, as I told you before, 1o support my family, 
and all went well with me. Buta few months ago I was 
seized with a severe fit of illness, which prevented me from 
working, and brought my earnings to a stand. Housekeep- 
ing, medicines, and rent, soon swept off our little hoard of 
previous savings, and we found ourselves reduced to very poor 
and scanty fare. We submitted cheerfully to this, as a tem- 
porary evil, and as I was fast recovering my health, we all 
hoped that I should soon be able to go to work again as usual. 
In the mean time, however, the rent of my. house, which is 
hired by the week, must be regularly paid, for the landlord 
who is a severe man, will not hear of such a thing as giving 
a day’s credit. LastSaturday night I paid him nearly the 
last shilling I had, and during this week we have lived upon 
almost nothing. This evening he called as usual, and finding 
me unable to settle the account, he declared that if I did not 
pay him in the morning he would seize the furniture, and 
turn us all into the street. Exhausted as I was with illness 
and want, these terrible menaces, which I had no means of 
averting, for the moment unsettled my reason; a temporary 
fit of madness came over me, and I rushed out of the house, 
with the project of throwing myself into the river. You, sir, 
have been the instrument of Providence in saving me from 
this fatal catastrophe. The delirium has now passed away, 


‘my wife and children of their. natural protector. I shall re- 
turn home with a feeling of gratitude to God, for his goodness 
in rescuing me from the commission of so great a crime, I 
shall apply to some charitable neighbour for a temporary re- 
lief. I am now nearly well, and shall soon be strong enough 
to go to work again, The good Being, who has thus inter- 
posed in our favour, will not desert us; and we shall, I trust, 
after a while, be again easy and happy.” 

‘Nay, man,” said Lord Vapourcourt, whose heart was na- 
turally kind, and who had been a good deal touched by this 
simple story of distress, “if all thou wantest be some tem, 
porary relief, thou needest not to go far to find the charitable 
neighbour that shall afford it thee. If little, or even a good 
deal of money, will make thee happy, thou shalt not be long 
miserable. I will take it on myself to assist thee, were it only 
for the singularity of the case ; for who ever heard before of 
a family suffering in the heart of London for want of bread? 
A hundred pounds, more or less, will make but little difference 
in the Vapourcourt. property. My heirs will not miss it. 1 
may as well throw myself into the river two or three hours 
hence as now, and if by means of this delay I can make an 
industrious family happy for life, I assure thee, my good 
friend, that I will submit to it with cheerfulness, and even 
_ pleasure, however eager I may be to escape from this world of 
fog and ennui. So come along, my friend, and let us settle 
this business without more ado.’’ 
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pedestrian traveller. He was conscious of a curiosity about 
the condition of his new acquaintance, which he would not 
have dreamed of in other circumstances, and which tales of 
distress, much deeper than his, generally failed to move. The 
man readily communicated the short history of his life, in 
which there was nothing in the least remarkable. He wasa 
tailor, born, bred, and married in the street in which he now 
lived. He had never been out of London, and his longest ex- 
cursion was a walk to the Park. He had several children, the 
oldest of whom he represented as a fine girl just turned of 
fifteen, and he dwelt with.a parent’s partiality on her good- 
ness and beauty. After satisfying the curiosity of Vapour- 
court, he inquired, in turn, with due respect, into his benefac- 
tor’s circumstances, and on hearing his name, burst out into 
new effusions of gratitude. The combinations of goodness 
with high rank, wealth, lebrity, though not unnatural, 
nor even rare, is so delightful, that whenever it is perceived it 
excites a sort of rapture, especially in the person who is the 
object of it. The virtues of the great are like diamonds 
polished and fitly set; the gem is substantially the same as in 
its natural state, but the increase of lustre and effect is incal- 
culable. 

Upon reaching the house of Sapourcourt, which the tailor 


, || found to be at no great distance frova his own, he requested 


permission of his lordship to return home at once, in order to 
relieve the anxiety of his family, and to bring his children 
with him to join him in offering thanks to their generous be- 
nefactor. Vapourcourt, though not very agreeably struck with 
the latter part of the proposal, was now in a humour to con- 
sent to almost any thing. He.acceded at once to the request, 
and the tailor went his way, while his lordship entered the 
house alone. , The servants were rather surprised to see him 
come back so early, before he could well have accomplished 
either of the several objects, which, as they respectively sup- 
posed, had drawn him out; but passive, and even silent obe- 
dience, was the rule of the house. Johnson made no remark, 
as he attended his lord with a light to his cabinet. The latter 
then took from a secretary a pocket-book, containing a hun- 
dred pounds, which he intended to present to his protegé, and 
placing it on a table, awaited his appearance. Though his 
frame of mind was unusually agreeable, he was nevertheless 
still bent on his original purpose, and felt some impatience to 
be relieved from the engagement which had thus obstructed 
its execution. 

In about an hour Johnson made his appearance at the door 
of the cabinet, with a look of considerable dismay, to announce 
that Mr. Stitchcloth and his children were below, and desired 


house, that it appeared to Johnson ike a sort of wonder, and 
although he could not pretend to form any notion of its mean- 
ing, it struck him on the whole as an occurrence that boded 
no good. He confined himself, as was his mood, to silent re- 
flection, and on receiving the order to admit the visiters, at- 
tended them to the door of his lordship’s cabinet, with his 
ordinary courtesy. The principal persons in the group were 
Stitchcloth and his daughter, mentioned above, the other chil- 
dren being still too young to attract notice, and their mother 
having been too much exhausted by her previous distress, 
and by the sudden shock of the present happy change in the 
condition of the family, to make her appearance. The tailor 
himself was greatly improved in his exterior since his late 
début on the bridge. He had arranged his dress, and his 


|countenance no longer wearing the forlorn and haggard as- 


ito speak with his lordship. A visit of this kind was a thing) 
fr entirely at variance with the long established usage of the 
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pect of misery, had put on a placid and agreeable expression, 
and the man altogether had the air of a respectable mechanic, 
rather above the common level. His daughter corresponded, 
with some little deduction for parental partiality, to a descrip. 
tion which he had given of her. She was a fair and bloom- 
ing maiden, with the freshness belonging to her age, and al- 
though there was nothing decidedly distinguished either in 
her face or person, there was a natural ease in her manner, 
and. sweetness in her countenance, which struck an observer 
very agreeably, and which were of course improved on this 
occasion, by the dominant feeling of the moment. ‘The whole 
party crowded eagerly round their benefactor, and expressed 
their gratitude in the various tones and phrases natural to 
their different periods of life. dis 

A scene of this kind was entirely new to our hero, and pro- 
duced an excitement in his mind which it might not have 
done in one more accustomed to offices of kindness. The 
heartfelt acknowledgments of the father, and the lively prat- 
tling of the children, who partook the general satisfaction 
without well knowing what it meant, affected hik deeply; but 
he was more particularly moved with the animated looks and 
gentle tones in which the pretty daughter expressed her gra- 
titude. Vapourcourt, though for some time past estranged 
from the world of fashion, had formerly frequented the most 
brilliant of its circles; but whether from habitual apathy, or 
some original peculiarity of character, he had not been at- 
tracted by any of the reigning coquettes. The natural grace 
and beauty of this little damsel produced a stronger effect upon 
his feelings than all the artificial airs of the belies, or the sen- 
timental phrases of the blues. It struck him that a kind and 
gentle companion like this would enliven his existence, and 
contribute to his happiness; or rather, without reasoning at 
all upon the subject, he felt himself, partly perhaps in conse- 
quence of the extraordinary excitement of the moment, irresis- 
tibly attracted by this seducing object. Like most other persons 
ofsimilar habits, Vapourcourt was much under the influence of 
impulse, and no sooner had the notion occurred to him, than, 
losing sight of the former project of the morning, he proceed- 
ed at once to act upon this new fancy. 

“ Stitchcloth,” said he to the father, taking him aside a few 
steps, “Stitchcloth, what say you to a peer of the = Im for a 
son-in-law ?” 

“Your lordship is jesting,” replied the se tailor ; 
“T am sure you would not think of dishonouring a family, 
which you have so nobly rescued from despair.” 

“ Jesting !” returned our hero, “ why, man, I was never se 
serious in my life. Dishonour your daughter, Stitchcloth! 
you mistake me quite. The worst fortune I wish her is that 
of seeing her the true and lawful countess of Vapourcourt be- 
fore to-morrow morning. Stitchcloth, I like your daughter; 
I am pleased with her appearance and her manners. I find 
in her a natural grace and sweetness, which I have looked for 
in vain in the fashionable beauties of this metropolis. Iam 
wholly independent of the world, and have nothing to con- 
sult but my own inclination in the management of my affairs. 
I have an unincumbered fortune of ten thousand pounds a 
year; and if you and your daughter consent, I am ready to 
place it this very evening at her disposal. Ay, Stitchcloth, 
and I view it in point of fortune as no unequal match, for 
your daughter, I see, is a good-humoured girl; and a Scotch- 
man, whose name I heard at Oxford, but have since forgotten, 
says, ‘that.a naturally pleasant humour is equal to an estate 
of ten thousand pounds a year.” On that score we are there- 
fore precisely on a level.” 

To this proposal there was no objection to be made. The 
tailor acquiesced with becoming expressions of thankfulness, 
but ventured to inquire whether a matrimonial project would 
not be in some degree inconsistent with the other resolution 
of the morning. 

‘Good heavens !’ exclaimed Vapourcourt, ‘I had entirely 
forgotten. Stitchcloth, no more of that, if you love me; pro- 
ceed at once and inform Mrs. Stitchcloth that her daughter is 
to be married this evening. I will entertain the charming Eliza- 
beth in your absence, and endeavour to obtain her consent,” 

The reader will easily imagine that this, like all the other 
preliminary points, was settled without much difficulty. The 
marriage was announced in the Morning Chronicle of the 
Monday following, in these terms : 

“ Married, at his residence in Pall-Mall, by special license, 
on Saturday evening last, the right honourable the earl of 
Vapourcourt to the amiable and accomplished Miss Elizabeth 
Stitchcloth, eldest daughter of Solomon Stitchcloth, Esq. the 
eminent habit-maker of ‘Thread-needle-street. The happy 
pair set off yesterday morning early, in his lordship’s travel- 
ling carriage and four, for Vapourcourt castle, where they in- 
tend to pass the honey moon.” Token for 1833, 
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NAY, DROOP NOT THOU. 
BY ISIDORA. 


Navy, droop not thou—I cannot bear 
The look I sometimes see thee wear ; 
The careless smile, the burst of glee, 
The glow of hope, are meet for thee ; 
The spring-time of thy life should wear 
Fresh gathered flowers, no thorns be there ; 
The dove of peace should build her nest 
Within a pure and sinless breast; _ 
Joy’s golden chalice thou shouldst sip, 
But care has dash’d it from thy lip! _ 
Yet, could I hope joy’s sun would shine 
On any being linked with mine? 

¥or all I love are doomed to see 

A cloud o’erhang their destiny. 

And thou, in duty’s path so mild, 

Tn fancy’s realms a wayward child, 

So pure of purpose, yet so prone 

To make each passing ill thine own; 
¥or happiness dependent still _ 

On others’ smiles, on others’ will, 
Thou canst not hope life’s path will be 
Asmooth and thornless way to thee. 
Thy golden dreams of youth may pass 
Like shapes within the magic glass ; 
The rainbow hues, which lent their ray 
So bright in fancy’s early day, _ 

May vanish from thy opening mind 
And leave a keen regret behind ; 

And secret sorrows, hard. to bear, 
Impress a mournful shadow there. 

Yet, strong in virtue, droop not thou, 
Let hope again illume thy brow, 

Let reason’s gently tempered beam 
Succeed to fancy’s dazzling gleam. 
True to thyself, if hearts there be 

Who coldly break their trust to thee, 
They cannot rob thee of the power 
That soothes affliction's sternest hour. 
Not all the petty cares that make 

The sum of human ills, can break 

The spirit, that in truth secure, 

Bends to the ills it cannot cure, 

And meekly firm, through every ill 
Preserves itself, unsullied still. 
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LETTERS FROM RUSSIA, 
To a gentleman of this city. 


NUMBER FIVE. : 
St. Petersburg, 1830. 

Havine secured my passport, I embarked at eight o’clock 
on the following morning for Si. Petersburg. The steam- 
boats plying between the two places formed quite a contrast 
to the splendid lines long since established on the noble Hud- 
s0n, and the adjacent bays and rivers, by our ingenious and 
enterprising countrymen, the Messrs. Stevens and others. In 
accommodation and appearance they little, if any, surpassed 
the Hoboken ferry-boats, and for speed they hardly averaged 
five and six miles an hour. However, surrounded by every 
thing so entirely new to me, I was little disposed to be fasti- 
dious; and taking a cushioned seat beneath the canvass 
awning, and baring my head to the grateful influence of a 
bland air that tempered the hot rays of the sun, I was pre- 
pared, fast or slow, to enjoy the coming scene. A band of 
ytinerant musicians struck up a lively air as we cast off from 
fhe mole, and a motley crowd filled the cabin, and perambu- 
Yated the deck, jabbering alternately English, German, French, 
Russian, and some half dozen other languages, and forming 
a complete Babel. 

The coast on‘ the north side of the Gulf hardly emerged 
from the water, while that to the south rose in gentle undu- 
tations, gradually sinking to a dead level as we approached 
the city, and adorned with pleaSant villages, a country palace 
or two of the imperial family, and semmer residences of the 
nobles and gentlemen of Russia. 

You are aware that Peter the Great founded this capital of 
his empire on flat, marshy ground, at the mouth of the N eva ; 
it therefore shows to little or no advantage as you approach, 
giving a bare view of the roofs of the houses, the green domes 
and the minarets of a convent, and the resplendent spires of 
the admiralty and fortress churches. We landed a full half 
mile below the town, and were instantly surrounded by a crowd 
of long-bearded, droshky-drivers, loudly soliciting our ac- 
ceptance of their vehicles in a language I as little understood 
4%-you would genuine Choctaw or Mohegan. I should have 


’ been awkwardly enough placed had it not been for the atten. 


tion of 2 fellow-countryman, who, having been up several 
times oe kindly gave me his arm, and led the w 


a, 
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ay to than those who give them. 


the only English hotel in the city. I immediately took a 
lunch, ordered up a droshky, and proceeded to deliver my 
letters; but, previous to fairly mounting, allow me to describe 
this most unique, odd vehicle, and its no less singular con- 
ductor. 

It consists of a cushioned bench of about fifteen inches in 
width, and five feet in length, with a low circular back for the 
rider, anda slight-raised seat forward for the driver, all placed 
on easy springs, with small wheels, the hind ones not ex- 
ceeding in diameter two and a half feet, and a narrow step 
hanging down on either side, on which to rest the feet. The 
ézevotshik, or coaché, is coifed with a low bell-crowned black 
hat, the brim curling at the sides, with a wide band and bright 
buckle; he wears a long blue cloth caftan, in the style of a robe 
de chambre, reaching to the feet, and girt with a sash or broad 
belt; long boots, a bright red calico shirt, without collar; he 
has his hair clipped like our present dandies, and from whom, 
I suspect, they have taken the fashion, and wears a neat, full 
beard, overspreading the breast, and nearly reaching to the 
girdle. The horse is generally high-spirited, with a tail 
sweeping the ground, exceedingly docile, goes in a very bright 
harness, no blinders, and a leather-bound hoop bending from 
the extreme of the fills over the neck, and to the.top of which 
is attached a check-rein. For this singular and convenient 
equipage I was to pay a rouble (twenty cents) an hour; so 
striding it as.a cavalier does his horse, I set off at a furious 
rate, my fellow bawling ‘‘pod-dee, pod-dee,” (take care,) to 
every thing he was likely to overtake or that threatened to 
obstruct his speed. 

If St. Petersburg loses in importance as you approach it, it 
amply compensates when you are once within its precincts; the 
broad Neva, high banked and railed on either side by a beau- 
tiful granite, nearly divides the town; canals faced with the 
same material run along, and are intersected by spacious 
regular streets, swept in the neatest manner, with commo- 
dious flagged side-walks; large open squares, adorned with 
triumphal pillars and obelisks, equestrian and other statues, 
shady boulevards, and public and private gardens, with fish- 
ponds and iron railing ; block after block of neat dwellings of 
brick, three and four stories in height, stuecoed outside, and 
painted a cream or light imitation marble; palaces and other 
public buildings, occupying whole consecutive squares, sur- 
mounted with statues and carved armorial bearings; churches 
and convents, crowned with green domes and numerous mi- 
harets and lofty spires, resplendent with ducal gold—all present 
a more uniform and general magnificence than can be found 
in-any other European city; yet, if the traveller be struck 
with the general order and magnificence of this imperial resi- 
dence, he will be no less surprised at the silence and inaction 
that pervade its streets. There is nothing of the bustling 
activity of our own and the English towns, nor of the life and 


gaiety of the French; indeed it seemed as if the population, |) 


en masse, were interdicted the streets, or that the body of the 
people, as in New-York on a Sunday during the hours of ser- 
vice, were at church. A couple of gens d’armes were spur- 
ring their heavy horses at a short trot; a few peasant-carts 
were slowly winding their way to the government ware- 
houses; a lighter or two, a Swedish brig or Dutch galiot, were 
discharging at the quays; droshkies, and an occasional barouch 
or coach and four rolled rapidly along ; a company of guards 
stood smoking their pipes, and gazing at their stacked arms, 
in front of their barracks; single officers in undress; a few 
citizens, mostly of the lower class, bowing and crossing, and 
momentarily pausing before some church or painted shrine, 
to utter a brief prayer as they passed; a solitary stranger or 
two, and an almost total absence of females of any rank, com- 
plete the representation of a populous city of between three 
and four hundred thousand souls. 

As my friends resided in distant quarters of the town, I had 
a good two hours’ ride in delivering my letters ; a circumstance 


| that I did not in the least regret, as it led me at once toa view 


of its most advantageous pois and I returned to my lodg- 
ings not at all fatigued, and highly gratified with this first 
survey of the neat magnificent capital of the Czars. F 


Maxims.—Anger begins in folly and ends in repentance. 

Lamentations are the weapons of the feeble. ; 

The excellence of discourse consists in brevity. 

Speak no evil of the dead, that the good you yourself do 
may live in the memory of man. 
_ Moderation may be considered as a tree, of which the root 
is contentment and the fruit repose. 

It is better to keep one’s own secret, than to confide it to 
the care of any one. ; 

Interested friends resemble dogs, who love the bones better 


-. 
RATURE AND THE ARTS. — 


THE ESSAYIST. 

SE EEE 

A LECTURE ON LOVE AND COURTSHIP. 
BY A LADY, f 


Lapres, love is my subject! can I be otherwise than elo- — 
quent? Gentlemen, courtship is my theme! can I fail to 
interest you ? } lid 

To dive into the antiquity of this mysterious passion, we 
must roll back our ideas to that momentous period when 
“ order was born of chaos ;” “when Adam, first of men,” was 
so agreeably surprised upon waking from his dreams, to find 
he had made such a fair exchange, and in lieu of a rib, had 
procured one of us! 

But not to dwell on this original courtship, let us pass to 
the examination of the various insinuating ways adopted by 
the nations of antiquity, as well as the several stratagems 
practised by the moderns to entrap our too susceptible hearts. 

The young gentlemen of Greece were very fertile in devices, 
and ingenious in contrivances. to discover how far their love 
was likely to meet “asweet return.” Multifarious were their 
arts to obtain a reciprocity of affection; among these tae 
philtra, or love-potion, stood pre-eminent, and never failed, in 
one respect, of having the effect that a draught of unadulter- 
ated love often produces, viz: it commonly deprived of reason 
those who drank of it. Various and strange indeed were 
the ingredients, but I shall omit these, as mysteries dangerous 
to be divulged. 

I shall next observe upon the method pursued by the Cal- 
mucs: I say “pursued,” since this equestrian people woo @ 
cheval. When one of these amiable savages is inspired by 
love, and makes his mind known to his inamorata, they mount 
their horses, and away they go! If the lover overtakes the 
maid, he wins her; but if she outstrips him in the chase, he 
is discarded. | Now it requires no deep study in Idalian politics 
to feel assured that if the pulse of their hearts beat in unison, 
the Calmuc ladies take especial care not to ridetoo fast! 

So lynx-eyed are Spanish parents, that until they dispose of 
their daughters in marriage, they are scarcely ever permitted 
out of their sight; suitors are thus compelled to pay their de- 
voirs publicly—a woeful restraint, methinks, on the youthful 
pair, and I fancy I can perceive in the countenances of some 
of my hearers an expression, which, in fashionable phraseology, 
votes this method a bore. 

How whimsically opposite is the Welch plan of courtship, 
for there they make love ad libitum ; ahd Cambrian latitade. 
surpasses even Iberian restraint. 

In this part of Great Britain, as Protean are the modes as 
is the god. Some make love like pedagogues, some like rakes; 
but that J war against—for Ihave suffered much from its 
effects, alas !—is that abominable barbarous custom entitled, 
flirting ; and, strange to s Ithough I have given it the 
epithet of barbarous, it is only in civilized nations that it is 
tolerated; for who ever heard of a Kamschatkan “ whisper- 
ing soft nothings in a lady’s ear?” What traveller describes 
an Esquimaux philander, or a Catabau dangler? Or in 
what latitude (save our own) dwells the savage whose pastime 
consists in trifling with the female heart? 

You may smile, young gentlemen, but let me tell you 
| practice is at best contemptible, and it is oftentimes dangero! 
Bear in mind the fable of the “Boys and the Frogs”— 
be sport to you, but it is death to ws. , 

There is a certain period of life, perhaps, when the effects 
are not to be so much dreaded, when the arrow falls blunted 
from the heart, or glances off; having merely made a slight 
scratch, and caused no dangerous inflammatory symptoms: 
but I wish that one of those senators who have of late under- 
taken tocorrect all abuses, would procure an act of parliament 
to suppress this dangerous propensity, to which, it cannot be 
concealed, both sexes are too much addicted, and that a com- 
mittee would sit, with full powers to examine witnesses, in 
order to determine the precise age at which flirting becomes 
harmless. : 

Male coquettes have been so far considered under the head 
of flirting, that although much remains to be said on this 
anomaly in the human species, I shall not now trespass further 
on your time, my fair sisters, but dismiss them with a hint, 
that ye 


“Beware th’ infectious sigh, the pleading look, 
Downcast and low, inmeek submission drest, 
But full of guile.” 


It would be as curious as interesting to analyse the various 
modes which exist of paying and receiving addresses ; but a 
few instances, by way of illustration, must suffice. 

Some proceed by delicate attentions and tender insinua- 
tions ; every look is watched, every wish anticipated; like a 


N. E. Galaxy, ’steam-vessel urging its course.against wind and tide, the assi- 
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duous lover will work his way through a closely wedged | The poor lord finds it vastly convenient to espouse his 


multitude to reach his fair one’s shawl or tippet.. He will 
quit the heated ball-room (the thermometer at ninety) and 
rush into an arctic atmosphere to call the coach; there will he 
stand, his teeth chattering like a poor wretch ina tertian 
ague, till the powdered lacquey announces it at hand, whence 
he hurries back into the mouth of the furnace to escort thence 
‘the chaste, the fair, the expressive she.” 

As the wary angler throws in his silken line and delicate 
hook to catch the finny tribe, so others, by distant hints and 
gentle inuendos feel their way, and make their passion known; 
for women, like fish, require different baits, and like them will 
not bite at the same in all seasons; and it displays, perhaps, 
the nicest proficiency in ‘“‘the art of love,” to ascertain that 
which is best suited to our various taste. Some, indeed, like 
gudgeons, are easily caught—some are to be tickled like trout 
—some, like mackarel, are attracted by a bit of red cloth—for 
some the hook must be baited with ‘‘siller’—while others will 
only catch at the substantial good, and therefore when landed 
on the bank of matrimony, never feel like fish out of water. 

Your Miss, just emerged from the “academy,” is all for 
pathos, hearts, darts, and flames. ‘The lover, who it is neces- 
sary should be.of the first order of fine forms, ‘must sigh 
like a paviour’—vow she is an angel—pen sonnets to her 
eye-brows—repeat scraps from Lord Byron and Mr, Moore— 
and have the most pathetic passages of the last new novel by 
heart, Then fall at her feet, protest eternal taney and 
devotion, and swear he is her willing slave ;—but remember, 
young ladies, ; 


The humblest lover, when he lowest lies, 
But stoops to conquer, and but kneels to rise! 


We now come to the important point of making an offer— 
so important, that I have known some who have been years 
before they could ‘screw their courage to the sticking place ;” 
others, indeed, we have heard of, who have popped the ques- 
zion upon a very short acquaintance; ay;! and have had the 
knot tied “within a little month,” or “ere those pumps were 


- .-¢old;” in which he led her through the galopade, like Euphro- 


‘syne, all smiles. Some bold and dauntless heroes are not to 
be*repulsed—a refusal to them acts asa stimulus—“ nil despe- 
randum,” say they—at her again—and in love's register are 
yecorded matches, where the suitor, after a dozen rejections, 
has carried his point at last. 

I was once in company with a gentleman who, I imagine, 
field the post of financier in the cabinet of Venus; this Cy- 
prian Oocker pronounced that “only i el in twenty 
marries the woman he is in love with.” It must be consider- 
ed, like some of Mr. Hume’s, rather a nice calculation; but 
his logic, his eloquence, and his science in numbers, like this 
great statesman’s, were so conclusive that at the end of a long 
and animated debate, I was ob ed to cede the point. 

In reviewing the many incentives that lead to courtship, 
perhaps, we ought first to descant on beauty. But what is 
beauty? Who shall decide, when each eye forms its own? 
Happy for our species that it isso; as otherwise one sex would 
be continually pulling caps, and the other, cutting throats! 

Female charms, like adjectives, admit of different degrees of 
comparison—thus pretty may beconsidered.he positive! hand- 

ie comparative!! and beautifuly'the superlative!!! 
h the bright blaze of beauty may sometimes be the 
ich leads our beaux to the hymeneal altar, yet-I fear 
azzling glare of money—filthy money—is too often the 
loadstar that attracts them. Ifyou hear- now o’days of a 
man about to enter the holy state, the first question asked is 
-—not towhom he is to united—but—to how much? In fact, 
our sovereign charms are now o'days computed by her sove- 

reign gold!—thus, as Hudibras has ity 


**Love-passions are like parables, 

By which, men still mean something else, 
Though love be aj] the world’s pretence, 
Money’s the mythologic sense ; 

The real substance of the shadow, 

Which all address and courtship’s paid to.”’ 


i blush when J acknowledge that my own sex are but too 
apt to be thus led away, and to consider establishment, equi- 
page, jewels and rank, as the chief good. 


‘OTis these that early taint the female soul, 
Instruct the eyes of young coquettes to roll, 
Teach infant cheeks a hidden blush to know, 
And little hearts to flutter at a beau.” 


Numerous are the matches formed on the basis of convent- 
ence, but never can these couples be said to tread in the flowery 
paths of love, though they may escape the thorny ways of 
disgust, or the barren plains of indifference. Thus the old man 
conveniently marries his tenant’s daughter by way of nurse, 
“to bind up his temples, and give him his powders.” The 
youthful heir unites himself to his neighbour's only child 
because the estates are so conveniently contiguous, and there 
appears no just cause or impediment why the two manors 
should not be joined together in one rent-roll. 


banker’s daughter, because he wants moncy, and she wants 
rank; and your Corinthian dame makes a convenience of 
some wealthy and ambitious commoner, however she may 
despise the plebian, because his purse can furnish her with 
those luxuries and enjoyments no longer hers, when the capi- 
tal of the column is crumbled into dust. 


“But happy they, the happiest of their kind, 
Whom gentler stars unite, and intone fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, andtheir beings blend.” 


Yes, my young friends, a well-assorted ;union is the ne plus 
ultra of earthly bliss! j 
And now, for the present, I shall ta 

with a hint to either sex. 
Beavx—When bent on matrimony, look more than skin- 
deep for beauty ; dive farther than the pocket for worth ; and 
search for temper beyond the goad humour of the moment; 
remembering itis not the most agreeable partner at a ball who 
forms the most amiable partner for life— 
“Their virtues open fairest in the shade.” 


my leave, concluding 


Brttes—Be not led away by each.gay meteor of a spark, 
or too readily yield your hearts to an elegant and agreeable 
exterior; for the serpent is often ambushed beneath the fairest 
flowers, Let not your reason be blinded by love, or your 
sense enslaved by passion, Above’ all, seek not to make 
captives by personal accomplishments alone, ‘‘nor trust too 
much to an enchanting face,” for recollect, “charms strike 


the sight, but merit wins the soul.” Court Journal. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Melodies, Duets, Trios, Songs, and Ballads; pastoral, amatory, senti- 
mental, patriotic, religious, and miscellaneous ; together with me- 
trical Epistles, Tales, and Recitations. By Samuel Woodworth. 
second edition, comprising many late productions never before 
published. New-York. 18mo. pp. 288. Embellished with five cop- 
perplate engravings. 


Havine been favoured with an early copy of this forth- 
coming volume, we take great pleasure in devoting a portion 
of our paper to a notice of its eontents. ” 

It has long been admitted that the poctry of a people is a 
correct transcript of their national character. Of the truth 
of this axiom, the work before us is a striking evidence, as 
it abounds with sentiments of patriotism, descriptions of rural 
pleasures and employments, and the endearments of domestic 
relations, Itis exactly what Avhérican poetry always ought 
to be—patriotic, moral, chaste, ai@ republicai. 

The almost miraculous influence of poetry, especially when 
promulgated in the form of popular songs, has been the theme 
of so many able ie that very little remains to be added by 
ours. Among others the English Dibdin is a splendid in- 
stance of the resistless power of a patriotic lyre; and even 
our country, young as she is, has furnished others of no in- 
considerable importance. 

Are'a people to be aroused to oppose some encroaching ty- 
rant—on the eve of battle, are the strongest incentives to a 
brave resistance to be suggested to the minds of the soldiers— 
on the death of some patriot chieftain is the funeral hymn, 
awakening to still greater exertions his hardy followers, to 
breathe a new defiance to the oppressor :—In either instance 
from the lyre of the bard the angelic form of virtue and the 
stern spirit of liberty have arisen with renewed energies. An | 
American Freneau or a German Korner, entwining the sword 
of justice with the unfading garland of song, have held it 
aloft to their countrymen, and thus have revived their droop: || 
ing hopes, and renovated their holy ambition. Where liberal 
bounty, rigid laws, and military discipline, have equally failed 
to tempt or control the popular will, the lyric and the ode 
have succeeded in alluring volunteer thousands to the standard 
of their country, and have created a spirit which has con- 
ducted those thousands to victory and to honourable peace.* 


| * Witness the almost miraculous influence of the Marsellois Hymn 
during the first Trench revolution, Betdaq come nearer home: the 
homespun, unpolished, prosaic, but highly patriotic ballads, which, 
during our own revolution, occasionally found their way into the 
American camp, where they were chanted by every soldier who 
could sing a note, did more to animate the army to deeds of glory 
than: all the eloquence of their officers. 

But a fact of still later date is moreto our purpose, as it refers to the 
individual whose poetical merits are about to be considered, An officer, 
who received promotion for his distinguished conduct in the battle 
of Lake Erie, under the gallant Perry, has repeatedly assured the 
writer of this article that a few days before that memorable contest, 
a package of patriotic songs was received from New-York, and dis- 
tributed among the crews of several of the vessels in the American 
squadron, who were subsequently in the habit of singing them with 
the most enthusiastic glee. On asking him the subjects and titles, he 
named the “Sinking of the Guerriere,” the ‘United States’ victory 
over the Macedonian,” “Sinking of the Java by the Constitution,” and 


the “Hornet and Peacock ;” each of which seemed to inspire the 
sailors with an ardent longing for a contest with the enemy. These 
songs were all written by Woodworth. 

De Witt Clinton once observed toa friend, that Woodworth’s “ Pa- 
triotic Diggers” threw up more earth at Brooklyn heights than an 
extra regiment of shovels would haye done without that stimuli. 


x 
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Thus it appears plainly to our minds that to inspiring song, 
as to a first principle, are mankind mainly indebted for most 
of the freedom and much of the happiness they enjoy. 

The band of poets who have sung through their wearisome 
and troubled day of life, although proverbially poor them- 
selves, have, by their hcaven-directed labours, made an un- 
grateful world incalculably rich in a species of wealth which 
gold cannot equal—the wealth of pure, holy, and instructive 
thought. . How largely have they not contributed to the great 
cause of civilization; their only pleasure arising from the 
happy delirium of their feelings when weaving the wizard web 
of song ; their most pleasant hope the unstable one of being 
remembered by their works when the grave shall have closed 
upon the keenest of all sorrows—the sorrows of a sensitive 
mind. 

We cannot believe that the numerous readers and admirers 
of verse in this country can possibly be ignorant of the pecu- 
liar and most commendable characteristic of Mr. Woodworth’s 
style. But fearing that some may not have read his previous 
productions, we deem it necessary to state, as our opinion, that 
his writings exhibit the most striking evidence of poctry and 
patriotism, simplicity without common-place, and nationality 
without prejudice. , 

We subjoin a few extracts which will afford a correct and 
favourable specimen of hismanner. The first which we select 
isan affecting trifle never before published. 

THE ORPHAN MAID. 


How hard the maiden orphan’s fate, 
Whose early joys and hopes are fled, 
Who vainly asks the rich and great 
For leave to earn her daily bread! 3 
Exposed to frowns, rebukes, and sneers, 
In humble menial garb arrayed, 
While heartless fools deride her tears, 
And spurn the hapless orphan maid. 


There was a time: alas! ’tis fled— 
When fortune, friends, and kindred smiled, 
When sunny rays of joy were shed ; 
Around the gay and happy child; 
Wher, shielded by parental care, 
No pang of sorrow dared invade, 
Save when she saw the meek despair 
Of some poor hapless orphan maid. 


Butah! her parents died, and left 
Their darling unprotected child, 
Of fortune, friends, and joy bereft, 
And then the maiden never smiled. 
She only asked to ¢ot/ for bread, 
She sought no unrequited aid— | 
But asked in vain! till hope was fled, 
And death relieved the orphan maid ! 


The domestic little song which follows, and which ranke 
second ‘to nothing of the kind, except, perhaps, the author's 
celebrated “Bucket,” we recommend to our fair readers of every 


age, rank, and situation of life. To mothers, in particular, who 


wish to see their daughters in what Dr. Johnson calls the 
“school of virtue,” the advice contained in this playful effu- 
sion, must be highly gratifying. - It is entitled 

THE NEEDLE. 


The gay belles of fashion may boast of excelling 
In waltz or cotillion—at whist or quadrille ; 
And seek admiration by vauntingly telling 
Of drawing, and paiuting, and musical skill; 
But give me the fair one, in country or city, 
Whose home and its duties are dear to her heart, 
Who cheerfully warbles some rustica! ditty, 
While plying the needle with exquisite art. 
The bright little needle—the swift flying needle, 
The needle directed by beauty and art. 


If love havea potent, a magical token, 
A talisman, ever resistless and trne— 
A charm that is never evaded or broken, 
A witchery certain the heart to subdue— 
'Tis this—and his armoury never has furnished 
So keen and unerring, or polished a dart ; 
Let beauty direct it, so pointed and burnished, 
And oh! it is certain of touching the heart. 


Be wise then, ye maidens, nor seek admiration 
By dressing for conquest, and flirting withall; 
You never, whate’er be your fortune or station, 
Appear half so lovely at routor at ball, 
As gaily convened at a work-covered table, 
Each cheerfully active and playing her part, 
Beguiling the task with a song or a fable, 
And plying the needle with exquisite art, 


There is much sweetness and simplicity in the following 


pastoral serenade : 
AWAKE, MY DEAR JANE. 


Through curtains of crimson and azure, my Jane, 

Infant day, inits cradle, is smiling again ; 

Its eyelids are gemmed with the dew-drops of night, 

Which glitter and sparkle like pearls in the light, 
Jane! sweet Jane! Awake, my dear Jane! 


O list to the warblings that float on the air! 

The gay feathered songsters are calling my fair! 

The blackbird and robin, the linnetand jay, 

All join with thy Sandy to call thee away. 
Jane! sweetJane! Awake,my dear Jane! 


The lads and the lasses are all on the green, 

The shepherds have chosen my Jane for their queen, 

The May-pole is reared, and the garlands are twined, 

And a balm-breathing wreath is for Jenny designed. 
Jane! sweet Jane! Awake, my dear Jane! 


Among the patriotic effusions there are many of superioy: 


excellence. We have room, however, but for one, and that 


the shortest : 


ll 


we 


YES, WES, I GO. 


“Yes, yes 1 go?—he whisper’d soft, 
“Ty freedom’s cause my sword to wield, 
Columbia’s banner waves aloft, 
And glory calls meto the field.” 
Then foremost on the foe he prest, 
While war’s rude tempest wildly roared, 
sTill gushing from the hero’s breast 
The purple tide in torrents poured. 


Ue fell, and oh! what fancies stole 

Through memory’s vista, bright and warm, 
Till one loved image o’er his soul 

Came like an angel in the storm. 
But loudly swelled the bugle’s blast, 

His hand instinctive grasped the steel], 
Again it swelled—but all was past, 

The warrior’s breast had ceased to feel. 


We would extend our selections, but our limits will only 
allow us to make a few more remarks, and then refer the 
reader to the work itself, with the assurance that it will amply 
repay perusal. Among the pieces which have received the 
greatest share of public approbation we would name the 
“ Epilogue to Rokeby,” the ‘‘ Ode forthe Canal Celebration,” 
the comic tale of ‘ Tit for Tat,” alsé that of “The Whiskers,” 
and the recitation of “Raising the Wind.” The address 
intended to have been spoken at the benefit of the widow 
and orphans of the late Hopkins Robertson, has been justly 
pronounced a highly poetical and affecting performance. The 
well-known patriotic song called the “Hunters of Kentucky,” 
is familiar to all, and the beautiful apologue of the ‘“‘ Wound- 
ed Finger,” which teaches such a touching lesson of resigna- 
tion, has appeared in most of our public journals. In the 
address to “Lydia? we recognise much of that touching 
pathos, pure affection, and manly fortitude for which the 
lyrics of Burns are so justly celebrated, and which we 
might expect from a true poet when singing to a beloved ob- 
ject. In the numerous national songs and odes we discover 
the devotion of a patriot and the fire of a bard, who loves 
his native land warmly yet. rationally. And, in fine, while 
regretting that Mr. Woodworth has been under the necessity 
of devoting that time and thought to the composition of mere 
“occasional pieces,” which should have been given to some 
continued standard poem, we cannot close this article without 
commending his volume to the perusal of all admirers of 
American genius, for it is truly and entirely an American book. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


ORIGINAS: SKETCHES OF EMINENT WOMEN. 


Tx a former number we gavea sketch of the life and cha- 
yacter of Jane of France, a woman of royal descent, of gentle 
virtues, and deeply acquainted with grief. We now proceed 
to give an account of one who belonged to an aristocracy of 
a higher order, deriving its privileges from no human establish- 
ment, but yet not exempt from sufferings. 


HYPATIA. 


Hypatia was the daughter of Theon, a celebrated mathe- 
matician of Alexandria. She was born in that city, towards 
the end of the fourth century, and she gave early indications 
of superior intelligence. While her infant face was radiant 
with smiles and beauty, her eyes were sparkling with the 
beams of her kindling intellect. Her father contemplated 
with delight these presages, as he considered them, of future 
greatness; and he fondly hoped that the meridian of her life 
would fulfil the promises of its earlydawn. He determined 
that her natural talents should be aided by the ablest instruc- 
tion, and he procured for her the most eminent preceptors in 
all the various branches of a polite education, while he him- 
self trained her reasoning powers and matured her judgment 
by his lessons in geometry and astronomy.. Thus did he 
nurse with parental tenderness the buds of genius which he 
saw expanding,in her youthful mind, After her intellectual 
faculties had somewhat ripened, he imbued her mind with 
the philosophy of the schools. He warmed her pure heart 
with the divine precepts of Socrates; he unfolded to her the 
ethereal systems of Plato ; and heconducted her safely through 
the bewildering mazes of the Aristotelian philosophy, She, 
however, preferred the sublime theories and practical science 
of Plato to the metaphysical subtleties of the Stagyrite. 

Her genius had now taken a decided direction; her thirst 
after knowledge had become almost insatiable, and the whole 
of her days, with part of her nights, were spent in intense 
application. She ran with astonishing rapidity through the 
whole circle of the mathematics, embracing within its ample 
circumference algebra, geometry, music, and astronomy. She 
then plunged boldly into the gulph of metaphysics; and 
though many a stronger vessel had been the sport of its con- 
trary winds and had been wrecked upon its stormy billows, 
yet, with her clear sight fixed steadily upon the light of truth, 
she steered her frail bark in safety to the shore. 


Her capacious mind had now received all the learning 
which her native city could furnish, and, like many illustrious 
sages who had preceded her in the walks of science, she de- 
termined to go abroad in pursuit of further knowledge. She 
visited Athens, where she attended the schools of the most 
celebrated philosophers, and in turn she sometimes explained 
publicly the doctrines of Aristotle and Plato. After enrich- 
ing herself with the precious stores of Grecian learning, she 
returned to Alexandria, leaving behind her a reputation for 
wisdom, knowledge, and eloquence, which the sophists of 
Greece might indeed envy, but might strive in vain to rival. 

Her countrymen wélcomed back with enthusiasm one who 
came with the accumulated wisdom of ages, and whose genius 
was likely to shed additional lustre upon the name of her 
native city. 
talents subservient to the public good, earnestly solicited her 
to give lessons in the school where Plotinus and his followers 
had taught. ‘The natural diffidence of her sex caused her to 
hesitate, but her ardent love of science at length vanquished 
her scruples: she yielded to the public voice, and succeeded 
that long line of illustrious philosophers who had rendered 
the school of Alexandria one of the most celebrated in the 
world. | This flattering distinction stimulated her toa further 
cultivation of her peculiar powers. She knew that a high 
estimate had been set upon her abilities, and she felt that 
in discharging her important duties, a more than ordinary 
display of talent would be expected. She therefore studied 
with redoubled ardour to acquit herself in a manner worthy 
of the great reputation of the school in which she was about 
to teach, and she did not disappoint the expectations of the 
public. Her success exceeded her most sanguine hopes... Her 
followers multiplied daily, and she numbered among them 
the virtuous Synesius, afterwards bishop of Ptolemais, who, 
although she constantly refused to embrace the doctrines of 
christianity, ever retained for her the most zealous attach- 
ment. Her fame spread rapidly through all countries where 
learning was appreciated or virtue respected, and strangers 
flocked from all quarters to hear the female philosopher, whose 
knowledge enlightened, whose charms fascinated, and whose 
eloquence enchanted them. The young were perhapsattract- 
ed to her school by the transcendant beauty of her person ; 
the wise and good by her exalted virtues and her brilliant 
talents. ‘The persons most iliustrious for their rank or merit 
appeared among her disciples, and a gorgeous train of horses, 
chariots, and slaves crowdeg the doors of her academy. She 
had now risen to the zenith of her fame, and although her 
light was permitted to shine for a season, yet, as we shall see, 
it was soon destined to be extinguished for ever. 

Cyril of Alexandria, whose name is famous in the annals 
of the church, gained, by his fastings in the desert and his 
zeal in the pulpit, a great reputation for sanctity. His morti- 
fications and prayers easily imposed upon a bigoted multitude 
who, in opposition to the claims of the archdeacon, bore him 
triumphantly to the patriarchal chair. He availed himself of 


The magistrates, desirous of rendering her} 
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and his tace was covered with blood. The loyal citizens of 
Alexandria hastened to the rescue of their governor. The 
monks were routed; one of their leaders was seized, and put 
to death by order of Orestes. His body, at the command of 
Cyril, was borne in solemn procession to the cathedral, where 
his funeral eulogy was pronounced by the lips of the patriarch 
himself. He ordered his name to be changed from Ammo- 
nius to Thaumasius the Wonderful, and to be enrolled upon 
the bright list of martyrs. - His sacred remains were then en- 
tombed in the church with all the honours of martyrdom. 
The execution of the guilty monk increased the bishop's 
enmity to the pagans; and to appease his indignation, he 
accepted, if he did not promote, the sacrifice of a maiden 
who taught the religion of Plato and enjoyed the confidence 
of Orestes. Involved in daily disputes, the governor had fre- 
quent resource to the councils of Hypatia, whose friendship 
he had long cultivated, and whose wisdom and prudence he 
found valuable guides through his difficult affairs. It was 
rumoured among the christians that the measures of Orestes 
against them were suggested by the female philosopher, and 
that she was the.only obstacle to the reconciliation of the 
prefect and’ patriarch; this obstacle was speedily removed. 
One day as Hypatia was returning home from her academy 
she was torn from her chariot, stripped of her garments, 
dragged through the streets to the church called Cwsaria, and 
stoned to death by Peter the Reader, and a band of savage and 
merciless f@natics. The inhuman. monsters did not satiate 
their thirst of blood till they had severed the fiesh from her 
bones, and committed her quivering limbs to the flames. Hu- 
manhity shudders at the horrid recital, yet the powerful prelate 
struck the sword from the hands of justice, and the perpetra- 
tors of the atrocious deed escaped unpunished. There is 
no positive proof that Cyril was accessary to the murder of 
Hypatia, yet circumstances favour such a belief; and the 
bloody sacrifice of the virtuous maiden has imprinted a stain 
on the name of Cyril which the title of saint cannot conceal. 

The writings of Hypatia were numerous. A commentary 
on the algebra of Diophantes, and the conic sections of Apol- 
lonius, added to her fame. But her works seemed doomed to 
the fate of their illustrious author. They perished in the 
fiames of the Alexandrian library. ' 


We ought not, perhaps, to wonder that Hypatia’s extraor- 
dinary attainments and commanding talents were the cause 
of her destruction. In a city agitated by civil and religious 
tumults she discoursed upon laws, and reasoned upon codes 
of morals. She was. accused of being the champion of pagan- 
ism; and the eye of faction, which is ever turned towards 
the most elevated objects, fixed its baleful gaze upon the female 
philosopher. _ Before her time, Aristotle had been compelled 
to fly to Chal¢is for safety. The life of Plato had been sought 
by the tyrant Lionysius. Cicero had perished by the sword, 
and Socrates by poison. then female weakness expect 
to avert a blow which masculine strength had not been able 


the popular favour, and gradually extending his influence 
beyond the pale of the church, he usurped the authority of a 
civil magistrate. Clothed with the spiritual and temporal 
power, he soon manifested the haughtiness and violence of his 
temper. He commenced his sway by oppressing the harmless 
Novatian sect of christians and their unoftending bishop, and 
the jews became the next object of his resentment. The 
toleration of this persecuted race was expressly declared, and 
their privileges clearly detined, by the laws of the Ptolemies 
and Cesars; yet, unauthorised by any imperial mandate, the 
patriarch, at the dawn of day, led a tumultuous populace to 
the attack of their synagogues. The jews, surprised and un- 
armed, were incapable of resistance, and they beheld their 
places of worship polluted and razed to the ground. Their 
goods were seized and distributed among the troops, who fill- 
ed the cup of their sufferings by desolating their homes and 
driving them into banishment. Orestes, the prefect of the 
city, a man of liberal primeipies, could not behold without 
indignation his jurisdiction thus insulted, and Alexandria de- 
prived of so many of its most industrious inhabitants. He 
complained to the Emperour Theodocius of this expulsion as 
an ufwarrantable usurpation of power, and a direct violation 
of the Julian law. The bishop, on his part, complained of 
the seditious temper of the jews. The emperor declined 
to interfere, and the complaints of the prefect. only served to 
direct against his own person the resentment of the patriarch. 
A body of five hundred Nitrian monks, imagining that their 
religion and the life of their chief were in danger, rushed 
into the city with a determination to support the cause of 
Cyril, and attacked the chariot of Orestes as he was passing 


through the streets; his guards fled from this wild horde of 
the desert, Orestes was assaulted with a volley of ’stones, 


Bye 


to parry ? 

The character of Hypatia is easily portrayed; the sublimi- 
ties of nature are caught by the commonest eye, and where 
beauty and harmony prevail, where there are no faults to 
remedy or deformities to conceal, the imagination of the artist 
is neither taxed nor tortured, but the simple copy flows freely 
from his pencil. Moral and intellectual greatness 
prominent features of Hypatia’s character. All write 
borne testimony to her profound erudition and to the splendour 
of her talents, to her unrivalled beauty and to the unspotted 
purity of her morals; yet, with all these great intellectual 


and personal endowments, Hypatia was entirely without 
vanity. In accepting the office of public instructress, she 
may seem, however, to have departed from the retiring modesty 
of her sex, yet let it be remembered that it was at the earnest 
and repeated call of her country, and then too with the 
greatest reluctance, that she accepted the proffered dignity; 
and that in fulfilling her arduous duties, her modest and un- 
assuming demeanour always guarded her conduct against the 
slightest reproach. She restrained within the bounds of 
respect the young men who attended her lessons, and who 
showed themselves not insensible to her charms, while she 
discouraged every idea of a tie which would diminish her 


opportunities of study, fearing, perhaps, not without some- 


reason, that the light of science would fade upon the altar of 
Hymen. heey 
Her house was the constant resort of learned and  distin- 
guished persons, yet her conduct was so circumspect both in 
private and public, that the lips of scandal were sealed, and 
the all-blighting breath of calumny never tarnished even fora 
moment the brightness of her character. In short, to use the 
language of Goldsmith, “both ‘the christians and heathens 
who have transmitted her history and her misfortunes have 
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but one voice when they speak of her beauty, her knowledge, 
and her virtue.” She dressed with simplicity, and frequently 
threw around her elegant person the cloak which was worn 
by the philosophers of her time. 


The historian Socrates has preserved some details of her 
system of instruction. She commenced by teaching mathe- 
matics, which she afterwards applied to the sciences compre- 
hended under the name of philosophy. She always set out 
with some well-established truth, and deduced its consequen- 
ces ina clear and powerful course of reasoning. She never 
spoke in public without previous preparation, and when en- 
forcing the abstract truths of science, her manner was digni- 
fied, mild, and petsuasive. But when she discoursed upon 
the sublime morals of Socrates and the immortality of the 
soul; when she reasoned upon mind and matter, upon the 
attributes of the De ty, and the wonders of his creation ; or 
when she declaimed'upon the structure of the earth, and the 
stupendous mechani!m of the heavens, her imagination rose 
with the sublimity of her theme, her thoughts became more 
glowing, her expressions more fervid, and as the rich tones of 
her sweet voice swelled through the full cadences of the Greek 
language, her hearers were thrilled and spell-bound by her 
enchanting eloquence, It was returning to her peaceful home 
from an ennobling occupation of this kind that this extraor- 
dinary woman was seized and sacrificed by a fanatic mob— 
another melancholy proof, that talents, however useful, or 
virtue, however exalted, are no protection against’ the fury 
of men blinded by their prejudices or their passions. 
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Letters from London.—The following letter from our 
friend C., received by the Corinthian packet, came too late 
for insertion in the section of the paper to which his commu- 
nications have been usually allotted. To satisfy the intense 
anxiety which we know to exist among the readers of the 
Mirror, and our citizens ge ly, to possess themselves of 
all that emanates from his pen, and being unwilling to with- 
hold it for even a few days from the public eye, we have for 


once broken our rules, and given it a place in our own de- 
partment. Itis characterised by much of the writer’s peculiar, 
piquant, and felicitous manner, 
London, September 10, 1830. 

Dean sis—Here Lam at length in the small city of London; 
butasthere has not, as yet, been any firing of guns, lighting of 
lamps, or other public demonstration of joy manifested, Iam 
inclined to think, either that the inhabitants generally have 
not heard of my arrival, or else, that they do not care any 
thing at all about the matter. Though the latter may be the 
ease, I hope it will not appear immodest on my part to sup- 
pose that the former is the true reason, as many authors of 
small volumes of indifferent poetry and worse prose, from 
your side of the water and elsewhere, seem to have expected, 
that a sensation like unto that created by an earthquake 
would be the natural consequence of their entry into the 
British metropolis, and were, moreover, exceedingly astonish- 
ed when they found that their presence actually made no 
perceptible difference in the state of things. But indeed, to 
hear certain classes of tradesmen talk, you would think that 
the humblest traveller would, at the present moment, bé 

ankfully received by the great city as a slight addition to 
ie small stock of living souls. Inquire after whom you will, 
they are “out of town ;” and the shopkeepers, ever and anon, 
solemnly aver, that “there 7s nobody in London just now.” 
It is certainly the case, that this present month of Septem- 
ber is, without exception, the dullest in the year. All the 
great. men that make London famous are away on the wings 
of pleasure, and only about a million and a half of plodding, 


industrious nobodies are left behind. It isthegreat hunting, |! 


shooting, and fishing season; and foxes, pheasants, grouse, 
trout, and all other animals specified in the game laws, ho 
their lives upon a very uncertain tenure. In the picturesque 
districts the re oe are covered “With landscape-hunting 
painters, and the ‘Valleys filled with ruralizing poets, who, in 
these half-a-crown per line times forsake garrets and Grub- 
street for country villas and cottages ornées. ‘The two large 
theatres are closed—the great actors and fascinating actresses 
scattered over the United Kingdom, and the collective wis- 
dom of the house of commons is also distributed amongst the 
principal bathing places and other scenes of fashionable re- 
sort. Indeed, the only two lions remaining are baron Roths- 
child and boatswain Smith, the former of whom, according 
to report, makes his two or three hundred thousands a day 
by his superior information respecting the troubles on the 
——-—s continent; while the latter holds forth’in the open air in 
“* 


Suithfield, amid the bleating of sheep, the bellowing of cattle 
and the squeaking of pigs, to that obdurate, hard-hearted, in- 
curably larcenious and pocket-picking generation, which at- 
tend the fair held in honour of St. Bartholomew, now in the 
height of its glory. The man of stocks and: bullion I have 
not as yet seen. The all-famous boatswain, to judge from 
appearances, would make an excellent able-bodied seaman, 
though rather a questionable saint. His voice is such a voice 
as ought properly to belong tono one but a boatswain—a 
voice that might be heard above the yelling of a north-north- 
wester in the German ocean; but unfortunately, his lungs 
appear to be much stronger than his arguments, for his per- 
haps well-meant admonitions and exertions were received 
with more uproarious shouts and laughter than even the de- 
licate comic. humour of the clowns, or the uncommonly witty 
jokes of the showmen. Surely it is letting zeal outrun dis- 
cretion for even an irregular minister of the gospel to set up 
in opposition to the “ pig-faced iady.” and attempt to divide 
the attention of a drunken and riotous mob between himself and 
her, or any other monstrous production of nature or invention 
of roguery. The cause of genuine religion cannot be parti- 
cularly benefited by.any appeals made to such a congrega- 
tion at such a time and in such a place. Boatswain Smith 
ought to peruse the Proverbs, wherein he will find it stated, 
that there is a season for all things. 

But though London be at present destitute of living curi- 
usities, the standard objects of wonder for strangers—St. 
Paul’s, the Bank of England, Westminster Abbey, and other 
public buildings—still occupy their respective stations; and 
however these places may be sneered at by fops in comedies, 
or fashionable ladies and gentlemen in modern fashionable 
novels, as objects only fit for country cousins to gape and gaze 
at, they must still have been rather clever men who planned 
and reared those edifices, and they are at least worthy the 
inspection of all but such as profess a superlative contempt 
for sight-seeing. It need scarcely be stated here, that St. 
Paul’s is a stupendous pile. You feel a mixed sentiment of 
awe, wonder, and admiration, on entering the interior, and 
gazing up at the immense dome suspended over your head ; 
and I should think it the most unfavourable situation to be 
delivered of a pun that can well be imagined. No one but a 
most ineffable puppy would be cuilty of a witticism amid such 
ascene of lofty and solemn grandeur. ‘From the high grounds 


around London, you see St. Pauls raising its gigantic head 
above the clouds of dunsmoke ‘overhang the-vity, and 
shroud the mass of inferior spires fram view. Its height is 
four hundred and four feet, considerably more, I believe, than 
your St. Paul’s placed upon the tep of Trinity. 

The bank of England is another astonishing affair. I was 
shown through nearly the whole of it by one of the upper 
clerks, and even got a sight of their manner of printing notes 


hat they consider a very large extent, an: their utter surprise 
at the small impression their wonderful demands seemed to 
make upon the London merchants. It is, to be sure, rather 
vexing for a man to comealltke way from Dublin, Glasgow, or 
Edinburgh to give what he conceives to be a tremendous order, 
and which he supposes ought to lay the house with which he 
trades under the heaviest obligations to him and his forever, 
and then to find it looked upon as a bagatelle—a mere matter 
of course. _ He enters the counting-house with that business- 
like importance which it is common for small tradesmen to 
assume when engaged in transactions larger than they have 
been accustomed to, and when they think they are about to 
create a sensation—he states his demand in a pompous and 
self-satisfied manner, and instead of meeting with that speech- 
less astonishment and eternal gratitude which he expects, is 
thanked with cold civility for his favour, and told “It shall be 
attended to!? The man immediately thinks that his merchant 
must have mistaken pounds for perce, and begins to explain 
and restate his case, when he is snappishly cut short with 
“ Very well, sir—it shall be attended to.” - From kings to shop- 
keepers, all human greatness is by comparison. C: 


Europe.—The revolution of France is developing its results 
in the neighbouring kingdoms ; and wherever the people have 
cause of discontent with their rulers they cry aloud for relief, 
and make their voices heard and their power felt. The sword 
hath no more terrarthan the royal’ mandate—and regular 
discipline and military array are every where compelled to 
yield to the valour of patriotism, and the invincible perseve- 
rance of resistance to oppression. A spirit has been aroused— 
and wise are they who listen to its breathings, and catch the 
tone of sympathy for its aspirations. To oppose it, or attempt 
to crush it, is—death. How far the enlightened state of the 
people’s minds will enable them to avoid the terrific conse- 
quences of former revolutions—when the. overthrow of des- 
potic power too often involved that of order, law, and all the 
legitimate distinctions and supports of society—when the just 
appeal to arms was too often converted into a thirst for blood 
and plunder and indiscriminate warfare—how far these evils 
may be averted, it is not easy to foretell. But the very remem- 
brance of these outrages, and the sense of the immense 
benefit to be derived from, and forbearance and respect to, the 
jaws, furnish grounds for favourable anticipations, 


The election—Vhis annual source of excitement and 
xestless bustle to many, and_of merriment to many more, 
has just passed over our heads, and most gratefully do we 
announce the fact that they have been unscathed by the 
popular tempest. Our ears have indeed been stunned by 
obstreperous clamours, our eyes enlarged beyond their wont- 
ed spheres, by the attempt to grasp in one view the hug 
capitals syllabling men’s names, and the great objects they 
have in view in condescending to accept offices—provided 


—a great favour, by-the-by, though I had not mechanical 
knowledge enough to distinctly understand or describe the 
very ingenious process. The most surprising thing, how- 
ever, is the extreme silence and celerity with which business 
to the amount of millions is transacted, Thousands are drawn 
and deposited without a sentence being exchanged, and low 
stifled sounds, like unto those in a place of worship, are alone 
heard. The salaries of the persons about the establishment; 
amount to about eight hundred thousand dollars per year, and| 
during the last war the clerks alone formed two very hand- 
some city regiments. Since the small notes have been called 
in, the number of clerks has been considerably diminished. 
Five-pound notes are now the smallest that are issued, The 
Royal Exchange.is close at hand, and the incessant murmur 
of voices within its precincts is a striking contrast to the silence 
of the bank. Here are to be met specimens of the human 
race from nearly all the civilized and semi-civilized nations on 
the face of the earth; and the variety of languages in which 
they try te overreach each other gives you no bad idea of the 
morning when the workmen fell out before the tower of Babel. 
As soon as the hour of four arrives, a jangling of bells com- 
mences, which makes “ confusion worse confounded.” This 
is done to prevent each man hearing what his neighbour says; 
business is then, of course, at an end, and they depart forth- 
with; and thus the men of millions ate rung off ’change 
with as little ceremony as a parcel of noisy school-boys are 
summoned to school. 

The extensive scale on which some of the shops (stores) 
and trading establishments here ate conducted, is not to be 
approached, I suppose, by any in the world. In them, as in 
the bank, the same silence and mechanical! regularity prevail ; 
business to.an immense extent is transacted with less noise 
and trouble than the sélling of a few shillings worth of goods 


they can get them; and our fears have been awakened for 
the liberties of our dear country, nay for our individual safety, 
by the earnest prognostications held out by all parties of the 
anarchy and confusion-which awaited theirdefeat. So far, 
however, the city, and we believe the country too, is quiet. 
Some one party alone has succeeded, we know not which, 
but as yet the streets are not unpaved, trees have not been 
eut down, nor carriages overturned to make barricadoes— 
shop-windows still glare with their wonted illuminations— 
the reckless cartman jogs on in front of his thundering wheels, 
and the wood-sawyer follows him at snail’s pace, with his . 
buck and saw on his back, and his can of oil in his hand—the 
dandy still struts along with vacant stare, and the ladies still 
giggle with their provoking smiles as they tease the spruce 
lads behind the counter—the Mirror, too, has been printed, and 
we verily believe will be distributed as usual to our numerous 
curious readers. The evil day is therefore still put off, and 
we may rejoice in our present, if not in our secure escape. 


Penmanship.—TVhis polite accomplishment, so much neg- 
lected, and so requisite to give grace and polish to other ac- 
quirements, has been particularly overlooked i the education 
of our females. Why it is so, it were“Wifficult to account, ex- 
cepting on the supposition that some of the aristocratic spirit 
of the ancient nobility of France had crept into the humours 
of our teachers and pupils, which deemed it odiously vulgar 
to hold a pen neatly, or to manage it intelligibly. A greater 
evil does not infest the every-day concerns of life than the 
illegible handwriting of the mass of the people. To correct 
this is both necessary and desirable, and those teachers who 
devote themselves successfully to the task deserve encourage- 
ment, Among them Mr. Bristow holds a high rank, to which 
he is recommended both by his own manifest credentials of 


in a retail shop. Ihave heard some good stories of Scotch 
and Irish merchants coming up to London to do, business to! 


being an excellent chirographist and teacher, and by the writ- 
ten laudatory testimonials of some of the first men im this city. 
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SHULE, SHULE, AGRA. 
A POPULAR SONG, AS SUNG BY MISS STEPHENS. 
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A PARABLE FROM THE GERMAN. 


Naruan a prophet, and a teacher of great wisdom, in Sa-|| 
Jom, was seated one day in the midst of his disciples, and the|| 
words of instruction and wisdom flowed like honey from his|| 
jips. Gamaliel, one of his disciples, said to him, ‘“Master,| 
why do you always speak to us in parables ?” 

But Nathan answered him and said, ‘Myson, when I was|| 
young, I felt in my heart the will of the Lord that I should}) 
bear evidence to truth, and become a teacher of the people—|| 


and the spirit of the Lord descended upon me. I dressed my-|| 
self in coarse hair cloth ; I went among the inhabitants of the|| 
town, and reproved them in harsh terms for their sins; but)! 
the people fied from me, and the words of my mouth did not}! 
penetrate to their hearts ; at least they thought they were not || 
meant for them, but for their neighbours! This stung me to} 
the heart ; during the night, I fled to Mount Hermon, || 
saying to myself, if they refuse the light which I offer them, || 
tet them perish in night and darkness. But see, the morning! 
began fe dawn ; the dew of heaven descended upon Mount!| 
Hermon; night now had fled, and the herbs had spread their|| 
fragrance all around ; the reflection of the morning’s sun was| 
mild and sweet ; the dew had refreshed the earth; every crea-| 
ture seemed to enjoy the beauty of the scene; the early sun| 
shone cheerfully upon the reviving ; I thought I heard 
ina gentle breeze the words of the Lord—‘ See, Nathan, it is| 
thus that heaven sends to the children of the earth its most! 
precious gift, the light of day.’ I descended from the moun-| 
tain, and in the valley rested under a beautiful pomegranate| 
tree, which afforded me shade, and at the same time bore blos- 
-soms and fruit. I looked at the blossoms and said to myself, 
how lovely are those flowers! their delicate red resembles the 


¥ 


\|hue of innocence on the blooming cheeks of the daughters of| 
\\Israel! As I approached still nearer, I perceived also the de- 


lightful fruit partially concealed by the leaves, and I thought 
I heard the word of the Lord as coming from the tree, saying, 
‘See, Nathan, thus nature promises its sweetest fruit in the| 


simple blossom, and furnishes the fruit itself, while her hand) 
jis concealed behind the leaves.’ 


“Thus,” said Nathan, “I returned to Salem in good spirits. 
I exchanged my coarse cloth for a gay dress; I anointed my 


|head, and taught the truth in a pleasing manner .and by para- 


bles—for naked truth is too-serious, and makes few friends; 


{but when clothed in a simple and cheerful attire, gains many 


N. ¥. American. 


disciples.” 


For the Mirror. 


CONFESSIONS. | 
BY EYERARD: 


Shepherd.—“ Ah, sir, in your young days you maun hae been a verra 
deevil.” 

North.—No, James, I broke my troth to none. Poetry purified 
my passions; and worshiping the ideal, my spirit triumphed over 
mere flesh and blood, and was preserved in innocence by the beauti- 
ful.” “ 


If all the treasures earth can pour 
About a brief sojourner’s way, 

Were gathered on one golden shore 
Where radiant sunbeams careless play 

If hope might wave her rainbow wing 
O’er a bright paradise below, 

Painting life’s scenes with hues of spring, 
To woman all would I bestow. 

I joy to see her early days— 7° 
Her cheek of rose—her spirit free; 

When the rich light of beauty plays 
Where’es her restless feet may be 


SECOND VERSE. 
Tam not the blooming maid, 
That used to love the valiey’s shade ; 
My youth, my hopes, are all decay’& 
And ev’ry friend is flown. 

Shule, shule, &e. 


THIRD VERSE. 


In other climes he’s gone to find, 
A lass more pleasant to his mind ; 
But, ah! the one he’s left behind 
Will love him best of all. 
Shule, shule, &c. 


. Come, my love { May he return safe. 


I would existence were to her 
A glorious and unclouded day, 
That pleasure might her pulses stir 
Undimmed by darkness or decay. 


And yet I linger midst them all 
With heart untouched and loveless eye ; 
Unmoved—unfettered in that thrall 
For whose brief reign ’twere sweet to dies.” & 
‘T were sweet—if the excited heart ifn 
Could drink from love’s eternal well, 
Which to the bosom can impart 
The rapture words can never tell. 


And yet, with feelings sanctified, 
That leap to see the lovely glad, 
I mark my young existence glide, 
Sometimes in joy—but often sad: 
And thirsting for the pictured one, 
The idol of the enkindled mind, 
T gaze on all—displeased with none— 
Walking in beauty’s light—yet blind! 
Oh, high ambition! Tis thy power 
Which lifts the enthusiast spizit up ; 
Which bids us seek the laurel bower 
Where fame enwreathes her glittering eup. 
It isa thirst which drives me on . 
Far from the peaceful fount of love, 
As eagles, nurtured in the sun, 
Bathe their broad plumes in skies above. 
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THE UNTIMELY JEST. 


A College Reminiscence. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


Every one has h of Princeton, the abode of the most 
abused and insulted alia mater that ever attempted to re- 
strain the wild sallies of youth. Fifty years ago Princeton 

. Was as much distjaguished for its bei Ues.as. for its rebels. “The 
seutients were fot forbidden & + proper ¢ tiegree of intimacy. with | 
the young females of the neighbouring families, and many a 
mad prank, which ended in the discontfiture of the grave pite- 
fessors of the college, originated in the merry malice of these 
fair daughters of Eve. I was at that'time at the head 6f the 
senior class. A laughing eye, a light heart, a great passion 
for beauty, and a wonderful liking for fun, were my sole recom- 
mendations to the favour of the ladies; but Isoon found these 
sufficient, At-all the tea-parties, quilting-frolies, apple-peel- 
ings, &e. my presence was deemed indispensable; and as I 

~ flirted with all without making love to any, I soon became a 
universal favourite. By the way, let me recommend such a 
course to all young gentlemen who wish to shine in the light 
of female favour. A particular partiality for one implies a de- 
gree of inferiority in the other members of the coterie ; but 


and all gratified. This piece of information is somewhat too 
-Naluable to be given gratuitously ; however, let it pass. 

How it happened that such a giddy and volatile fellow as 
myself should ever have become the friend of the serious and 
toren 
intellectual Mordaunt Ormesby, I ceuld never exactly under- 
stand. He had been a pupil in the college, and after com- 
pleting the prescribed course of study, had entered the theo- 
logical seminary with ‘the intention of devoting himself to the 
gospel ministry. For this vocation he seemed peculiarly 
fitted, both by nature and education. His expressive coun- 


* 


ners, and above all his voice, low, rich, and clear as. the tones 
of a flute, all seemed to mark him out as one worthy to be an 
apostle of the cross. There was one peculiarity in his cha- 


Adanuiouy hiv 56h dark“<yos, Bis clicersul vet digiftied man! 


yacter, which may perhaps explain the mystery of his regard 
forme. This was an extreme timidity, amounting almost to 
nervousness. He had a morbid fear of ridicule, which fre- 
quently exposed him to the very evil he sought to avoid, and 
probably it was the frank and fearless confidence of my man- 
ners which first attracted him towards me, and afterwards 
vendered me a necessary support to him. 
Every body wondered at Mordaunt’s choice of a friend, still 
more did they wonder at his choice of a mistress. When it 
_-was first known that he was the accepted lover of Cecilia 
ant, the quantity of gossip which issued from the rosy 
lips of the Princeton belles was absolutely terrifying. To be 
sure Cecilia was pretty and good-natured, but then she hated 
the very sight of a book; she was as fickle as the wind, and 
“'so fond of frolic, that she would rather lose a friend than spoil 
a joke.” Such were the remarks most volubly poured into our 
ears by the fair scandalizers, (I beg their pardon, but we all 
know that ladies are always scandalizers in a moderate way.) 
Cecilia Davenant was certainly the loveliest little romp that 
ever witched away the sober senses of man. I recollect per- 
fectly well the circumstances under which Mordaunt and my- 
self first beheld her. We had long been intimate in the family 
of Mr, Wilson, and had frequently heard his daughter, the 


gentle Mary, speak of her orphan cousin, the rich Carolina 
heiress, At length we were told she was coming to spend 
some time in Princeton, and the belles were all in fearful an- 
i of a formidable rival. Late one afternoon as Mor- 
daunt and myself were sauntering along the path which led 
to Mr. Wilson’s house, we heard in an adjacent field loud 
bursts of laughter, occasionally interrupted by the barking of 
a dog, and the merry cries of a child. Though the field was 
concealed from the road by a thick hedge, we succeeded in 
finding an opening after some difficulty, and beheld a singu- 
ar and amusing spectacle. Seated on the grass was a beau- 
tiful child, whom we instantly recognised to be Mr. Wilso 
youngest boy, and beside him a youug female, busily employ- 
ed in adorning a large Newfoundland dog with a straw hat 


+ 


own pretty person, When she had finished she started up, 
and running several times round the field, with a swiftness 
which completely baffled the pursuit of the dog, encumbered 
as he was with his unwonted trappings, threw herself on the 
grass, and laying her head on the child’s lap, indulged in an 
immoderate fit of laughter. I never saw such picturesque 
beauty as she then displayed. The perfect symmetry of her 
form, as she lay extended on the grass, with her little feet} 
carelessly folded over each other, the,bright eye and flushed 

heek, of which we obtained tasual clifiipsesas the wind lift- 


ed her clustering curls, were exquisitely lovely. When, a few || 


hours after, we were introduced by Mary Wilson to “my 
cousin, Miss Davenant,” we had no difficulty in recognising 
the pretty romp, notwithstanding the smcoth!y combed locks! 
and demure countenance which she then exhibited. ; 

Imever could see the use of making a long story out ofa 
short one,. We all know what stupid people lovers are, (to all 
but each other, I mean,) andthe manner in which love affairs 
are conducted, has always been the same from the time of the 
deluge.” My story only differs in its dénouement. Mordaunt 
had been the acknowledged lover of Cecilia for some months, 
and their union was only deferred until he should have taken 
orders. His fortune was considerable, and h > very 
great, so that pecuniary considerations were of no weight with 
them. >.One evening I accidentally overheard a conservation 
between them, which gave me some painful doubts as to their 
future happiness. They had just returned from a walk, and 
as they seated themselves on the piazza, near the window 
where I was reading, Cecilia exclaimed, in a half petulant 
tone, 

“Really, Mordaunt, you have grown so stupid and dull 
lately that you are absolutely tiresome—what on earth is the 
matter with you?” 

“Tiresome,” returned he, in a tone of melancholy sweet- 
ness, which thrilled my very heart, “tiresome even to you, 
Cecilia ?? 

Oh t welb didi’t mean tirsscert? 
reason that you are always so duli? I wish you loved mirth 
as well as I do.” 

T am sorry you even indulge such a wish as that,” said he, 
gravely, “as you well know it is one which never can be 
gratifying. I love to see you gay, but certainly never expect 
to possess such a frolicsome spirit myself.” 

T-declare, I am absolutely afraid to talk to you, you take 
every thing so seriously,” returned she. “‘I once heard you 
called ‘the knight of the rueful countenance,’ and I really 
believe you deserve the title.” 

This was touching Mordaunt in the tenderest point. His 
dread of ridicule rendered him tremblingly alive to such a 
remark, 

“Pray who was witty enough to bestow such an appella- 
tion upon me?? inquired he in a tone of pique. 

“There,” said she laughing, “didn’t I tell you that you 
took every thing too seriously ; now you are vexed about thi 
harmless jest.” 

‘Will you be so kind as to inform me the name of the per- 
son ?” asked he, in the same tone of vexation. 

“Oh, I forget,” answered the heedless girl. 
loughby, I believe,” 

I was about to start forward and repel the false accusation 
when Mordaunt replied, 

“No, Cecilia, that I cannot credit; whoever it might be, I 
know it was not Edward. He ‘has too much regard for me 
to wound my feelings by unmerited ridicule. I can easily 
believe that woman’s afiections are governed by caprice,| 
but with man’s nature I am better acquainted. You may be 
amused by a senseless jest even when I am the subject of it; 
but Edward Willoughby would never heap ridicule upon his 
friend.” 

He spoke this in a tone of the deepest mortification, but 
she only laughed still more heartily, and asked him if he was 
practising a homily! He rose hastily. 

“Cecilia,” said he, “I am not just now in the humour for 
rriment. If you will trouble yourself to recollect that on} 
coming sabbath I am to preach my first sermon you will! 
obably undetstand the reason of my gravity. Allow me 
also to remind you that you have in 


“Ned Wil- 


Sxately ; but what is the, 


{ 


il and rich scarf, of which she had evidently just despoiled her script which I wish to make use of on that occasion. As you 


thew probably been too much occupied to peruse it, will you 
be kind enough to return it to me 

“Oh, I cannot go for itnow,” said she carelessly, ‘I sup- 
pose it will be time enough to-morrow. I dare say you know 
it by heart already.” 

‘7 know somewhat too much by heart,” muttered he. “E 
will send for it to-morrow.”” And before she could reply, he 
bade her good day and departed. 

As soon as he was cut of sight T issued from my retreat. 

Por heaven’s sake, Cefilia,”” said I, “take care what you 
are doing. - I haye overheard all your conversation ; and, be- 
lieve me, you are trifling with Mordaunt in a manner whieh 
you will repent.” ; 

She burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. : 

“Why, really, sir, I thank you for your advice, but I have 
seen him in such a humour fifty times. Hé will come to- 
morrow and beg my pardon for his ill-humour. I will pout 
for a little while and then forgive hini, and we shall be as° 
good friends as ever.” 


In vain I remonstrated with her. The thoughtless gil 


| had too often seen the power of her charms to doubt it now, 
jand Ileft her with a painful presentiment of evil upon my 


mind. 
The next day was Saturday, and wear 
deeply impressed with the importance of th 


who was 


sk he had 


undertaken, shut himself up in his room, and begged I would * 


not interrupt him. 

‘Shall we go to Mr. Wilson’s this evening ?” said I. 

“No,” replied he hastily ; ‘ Cecilia’s gaiety is too oppres- 
sive sometimes. I have reflected upon the duty which I have 
to perform to-morrow, until Iam unfit even for your society. 
My feelings are certainly not in unison with her light and 
eheerful spirit.” 

In the evening I was admitted to his apartment and found 
him despatching a note to Cecilia, requesting the return of 
his manuscript. The messenger was delayed a long ee 
finally returned without. jt, saying, “ Maite: Daverantwas ef 
gaged with.company, but would serid the a mantsoript a th 
morning.” Mordaunt bit his lip, and the flash of anger ecesin 
over his pale cheek as he dismissed the servant. 

“ Edward,” said he, “I sometimes do not know wihe's 
think of Cecilia. She is so incorrigibly volatile that I 
quently fancy we can never be happy together. Last weok FP 
gave her the sermon which I intend preaching to-morrow, 
with a request that she would read it, and give me her opi- 
nion of it. Perhaps I asked too much from a gay and giddy 
girl; but she might at least have tried to comply with my 
wishes. I have in vain endeavoured to obtain possession of 
it since, and I dare not trust myself in the pulpit without it ; 
for although I am perfectly familiar with every line, yet I 
know that my self-possession will fail me when Iam compelled 
to address a large audience.” 

I saw that Mordaunt’s feelings were deeply wounded, and I 
in vain endeavoured to soothe them. Though it was rather 
late, I went to Mr. Wilson’s house in the hope of getting the 
manuscript, but Miss Davenant had retired to her apartment, 
and returned unsuccessful. 

The next morning, as soon as I thought Mordaunt would 
admit me, I sought his chamber. He was exceedingly pale, 
and_I could easily discover that he was very much excited. 
About an hour before church-service commenced, the manu- 
script arrived. Mordaunt opened it, and after reading the 
first few pages, said, 

‘“T have not time to overlookitnow. £ 
my memory.” ‘ 
We to the church together. An unusually la 

audience was assembled ; and, seated in the front pew direc’ 

below the pulpit, was the gaily attired and beautiful Cecilia, 
Mordaunt read the psalm in a low sweet voice, which, like 
the air, rather felt than heard, seemed to pervade every part 
of the building. T ayer which followed was one of the 
most affecting appt heaven that ever issued from the 
lips of mortal. When it was finished he sate with his face 
bent down between his hands asif to recover strength for the 
more important task which now awaited him. At length he 
rose. His voice was extremely tremulous as he repeated the 


eve I may trust 


our possession a manu-|| text which he had chosen, but in a few moments his self- 
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- possession seemed to return, and his manner, > , SO 
dignified, and so impressive, gave new force to uths 
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which his eloquence had adorned. The attentio the 
audience was intently fixed upon the preacheras he proceeded 
to explain the disputed points of his subject, and he was 
gradually approaching that part of his discourse which is 
usually designated the practical application, when he suddenly 
paused. A deep silence and almost breathless attention de- 
noted the interest of his hearers. Still the pause was un- 
broken. I looked at Mordaunt; his face was crimsoned with 
emotion. He appeared busily turning over the leaves of his 
manuscript as if in search of some connecting link which 
had been found wanting. Hissearchseemed vain, His brow] 
arew almost black with suppressed agitation. A slight titter 
began to be heard among the younger part of the audience. 
Mordaunt was still silent. At length a laugh was distinctly 
heard from the pew which Cecilia occupied. Mordaunt bent 
over the pulpit, and for a moment fixed a stern and wild gaze 
upon her, He in vain aa to. speak. The words 
seemed to rattle in his throat, b e could form no articulate 
sound, He sate down. The more serious of the audience 
remained in mute amazement, while the laugh had become 
almost universal among the young people. After the lapse of 
several minutes Mordaunt again rose and, in a low and hurried 
voice, muttered something about the loss of a part of his 
sermon, and hastily apologizing to the audience, abruptly left 
the church. The confusion which followed can scarcely be 
neeived. I made my way to Cecilia as soon as possible. 
Her immoderate mirth convinced me that she knew more than 
‘any one else of the mystery. But I could get no information 
from her, and, disgusted at her heartlessness, I left her and 
hastened to Mordaunt. In vain I knocked at his door and 
implored tobe admitted. He refused to allow me to see him. 
‘Ecould hear him pacing his apartment with steps which be- 
trayed his agitation. But it was not until some hours had 
passed that I was allowed entrance. His face was dreadfully 
pale, his eyes blood-shot, and his whole appearance was that 
of a man just recovering from an attack of epilepsy. The 
mystery was soon explained. In the anticipation of a frolic 
Cecilia had cut outa leaf of the sermon. ‘Taken completely 
by surprise, Mordaunt entirely lost his self-possession. In 
vain he endeavoured to regain the thread of his discourse. 
Overwhelmed by mortification and anguish (for he well knew 
that it could be ascribed to no hand. but Cecilia’s) he was un- 
able to frame a connecting link for his ideas, and the conse- 
quence wes uttor humiliation: 

After a lomg and agitating conversation between us he rose|| 
to seek Cecilia, ; | 

Shall 1 accompany you ?” said I. 

“Tf you choose,” was the reply; ‘but remember I must 
see her alone.” _ 

When we arrived at the house I took a seat on the piazza 
with Mary, while he, having requested a private interview| 

with Miss Davenant, retired to the drawing-room. 

What passed during the time they remained together J 
never heard. Mary and myself were-completely engrossed 
in the discussion of the painful circumstance in which a 
thoughtless jest had placed both. I remarked with some sur- 

a Mary seemed much agitated, and spoke of her 

with a degree of severity very foreign to her usual 
sweetness and gentleness. For a moment a suspicion that 
Mordaunt might have found a more congenial spirit in her 
orossed my mind, but the recollection of her uniform tranquil 
lity during the progress of his love-aflair with Cecilia, entirel iy 
destroyed the probability of it. 

In a few minutes we heard a confused murmur from the 
room. The low and tremulous tones of Mordaunt’s voice 
were distinctly heard, followed by the accents of deprecation 
and entreaty from the lips of Cecilia. By degrees the voices!! 
were raised. We heard Mordaunt utter these words: 


‘I have loved you as few men can love, as few women de-| 
serve to be loved; but in proportion to the strength of my i 
atlection, is n ne force of my hatred. I know that christian| 
charity would emn me for this, but I cannot help it. You, 
have humbled me to the very dust, trampled upon my feelings, 
‘Fuined my prospects, and crushed my spirit beneath a weiuht 
of humiliation which never can be shaken off} and at this 
mement the poisonous adder is less loathsome to my sight 
than the vain and selfish being who could sacrifice her best 
affections to a senseless jest. Farewell? 


In an instant he issued from the room, and hastening down 


th steps of the piazza, scarcely allowed me time to overtake 
nidtlbetore he arrived at hisown apartment. The next morn- 


_ing a note was handed me from Mordaunt, stating that he 
had quitted the country forever. I hastened to his lodgings, but!| 


he had lett them at day-break, taking with him all his baggage, 
and none knew his destination. What were the feelings of 
Cecilia at this unforeseen event, I never knew. She loved 
Mordaunt as wellas such a gossamer spirit could love, but she 
probably soon forgot his loss and her folly. She immediately 
left Princeton, and a few months after I heard of her marriage 
with a southern planter. 

Fifteen years passed away, during which time, being deeply 
engaged in professional duties, I heard nothing of my early 
friends. One afternoon, conversing with a gentleman from 
England, the discourse turned upon the popular preachers 
of the day. He mentioned one who had forsome years, he 
said, attracted the largest audience in London, 5 

“One of our countrymen too,” added he, “educated, I be- 
lieve, at Princeton.” 

Feeling a vague sort of interest in his account, I asked the 
name of this popular preacher. 

“His name is Ormesby.” 

Scarcely believing my own ears, I eagerly questioned him 
concerning his private history, and was told that he had taken 
up his abode in London about ten years since, had soon become 
very popular, had accepted a valuable living in the gift of a 
nobleman who was very much attached to him, and through 
whose means he had risen to the highest dignities of the 
church; that he had been married about five years to an 
American lady whom he had'met with in London, and, finally, 
that he was living in great splendour, as much beloved for his 
virtues as honoured for his talents. 

As I was upon the point of visiting England myself, I ob- 
tained Ormesby’s address, and my first visit after my arrival 
in London was to him. He received me with the utmost 
ated, aha introduced me with a smile to his wife, the 
identical Mary Wilson whom I had once known at Prineeton. 
I learned from his own lips the particulars of bis history. 
After he had been for some time established in London he 
accidentally encountered Mary Wilson, who, with her tather, 
was travelling in search of that health which a hopeless love 
for Mordaunt had destroyed. He had by that time learned 
more of human nature, and he could not have long remained 
blind to Mary’s partial regard. He offered his hand, and 
never had cause one moment to repent his generosity. Though 
not warmly attached to her when he married, her sweetness 
of temper and tenderness had won his most devoted affection, 
and they were now completely happy. I ventured to ask 
about Cecilia, He smiled sadly. 

«She is a widow, the mother of two destitute children,” 
said he. ‘‘Her husband squandered away her fortune, treat- 
ed her with the utmost harshness, and finally died of in- 
temperance, leaving her without a friend or a shilling in the 
world. She is now-an inmate of my house. Mary sent for 
her.as soon as she heard of her misfortunes, and for the last 
two years she and her children have been members of my 
family.” 

The next day I dined with him and saw Cecilia. Her’ 
sunken eye and pallid cheek. told a melancholy tale. Her 
spirits were entirely gone, and when I contrasted the bloom- 
ing appearance of the happy Mary with the faded and wretch- 
ed countenance of her once brilliant cousin, I could not but 
feel that Cecilia had paid dearly for an untimely jest. 


For the Mirror. 


SHE SAW HER FLOWERS WITHER, 
Ar— The Soldier's Tear. 


Sum saw her flowers wither 
And her fondest hopes decay, 
And all their bright creations, 
Like shadows pass away. 
But she gazed on him, whose smiles 
Like the summer’s sun could cheer, 
And thought to weep upon his breast, 
Love's home of peace was there. 


But she saw nomore the smile 
Of joy upon his brow; 
And the breast, which oft had pillowed her, 
No home of peace was now ; 
For cold the heart that beat within, 
To its first love had grown, : 
And affection’s smiles which cheered her onee, 
With hope’s young dreams had flown. 


There is no lustrein her eyes, 
No bloom upon her cheek ; 

And yet she weeps not, though her sighs 
The soul’s despair bespeak. 

She’s fading like a summer plant, 
Forever from the earth, 

To.dwell where sorrow ne’er exists, 


Where angels have their birth. 


Be 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


AN ENGLISHMAN ABROAD, 


Mr. Morris—The following sketch, which I have trans- 
lated from ‘ Le Courrier des Etats Unis,” is a good-humour- 
ed caricature of that smgular being—an Englishman abroad. 
It is good-humoured, for the French no longer leok on their 
neighbours as their enemies, but as their friends and allies. 
As a proof of this I may mention, that lately at t eatre at 
Marseilles, when.a “ Pas Anglais” was tobe mani 
of the proverbial awkwardness of a nation whose feet do cer- 
tainly “hang too heavy on their hands,” the spectators would — 
not allow it to be concluded. : a 


——— 


Translated from the French, for the New-York Mirror. 


TRIBULATIONS OF MILORD KITTLEPING 
ON HIS LATE ARRIVAL AT PARIS. - 
““Foni soit qui mal y pense.” 


To the stranger who was suddenly transported among us 
from London, St. Petersburg, Vienna, or Madrid, how astonish- 
ing a sight must the city of Paris have presented during the © 
three “glorious days!” How could he at the first glance de- 
cipher the strange spectacle before him? How understand 
those crowds—that ocean, whose waves grew and swelled 
every moment? How could any one who had not read the 
infamous “ordinances” feel, think, and act with that people, — 


so-terrible in its anger, so noble in its humanity—that | 


which breathed only one feeling, one thought, one threat ? 


was enough to set him beside himself, and make him think he 


was mad or dreaming; just as when we enter in the midst of a 
ball, we stop our ears, and cannot conceive what sets so many 
limbs in motion at once. Such was the situation: of Milord 
Kittleping on the twenty-ninth of July. The story of his tri- 
bulations, which are worth telling, we have from himself. 
Their ridiculousness is but exterior, beneath is philanthropy, 
sympathy for France, courage, and true love of liberty. 
Honour to those who are thus ridiculous ! 

The wandering spirit of the English is well known, They 
are generally so adventurous that one might suppose them 
descended from the wandering jew, of peripatetic memory ; 
and besides, there is the fashion which requires every gentle- 
man to visit Switzerland and Italy, once at least in his life, 
as the Mahometan religion orders every true believer fo bow 
the knee@nce at least, before the tomb of the prophet. Beono- 
my also imposes a term of exile on many of them. They are 
persuaded that they can ruin themselves cheaper in France 
than at home, 

Milord Kittleping had, at the age of thirty-two, traversed 
the four quarters of the globe; he had eaten pine-apples in 
Brazil, had seen the interesting reptiles of Africa, had inhaled 
the fragrance of the roses of Bengal, had even sipped a in 
Canton. This was something, but he had neither seen St, 
Peter’s at Rome, nor the Cretins of the Alps, nor the pirouettes 
of our opera, consequently he was looked upon in the Lon- 
don saloons as only half a man. Anxious to earn the other 
half, he finally determined to ‘set out on the fashionable- pil- 
grimage. He embarked, disembarked, bought a post-chaise, 
filled it with provisions, stretched himself out at full length, 
closed the glasses, and went to sleep, in order to have a Biter 
view of the country, nor did he awake till he reached Paris. 
The horses stopped before the hotel. Milord, supposing him- 
self at his journey’s end, looks out. What does he see? An 
immense crowd surrounding the carriage, and calling-to him 
to get out! Milord does not understand them, and remains 
motionless. ‘Oh! oh! he is obstinate—he won’t get out! let 
us upset the carriage, and set it cross-ways in the street—it — 
will do for a barricade for want of better.” And they go to 
work accordingly. Milord, who understood the Burman lan- 
guage, the Arabic, the Turkish, the Syrian, and the Monoma- 
tapan perfectly well, and who spoke Chinese as purely as M. 


‘|| Rémusat himself, unfortunately did not understand a word 


of French, Feeling himself overturned, he cries, swears 
rages, but in vain; the carriage describes a quarter of a circle, 
and falls on its side. Luckily for Milord, his stock of provi- 
sions deadened his fall; his head struck in an excellent paté 
de foie gras, which adorned it like a light-horseman’s cap. 
Thus queerly equipped, but uninjured, he managed to creep 
out of the upper side of his post-chaise, as one would out of 
a chimney. i 
“Good heavens!” cried he, in English or in Monomo- 


tapan, Iam not sure which, “‘is this the way they receive 
they must. 


i. In the meantime the mob surround him, and offer him their 


strangers in France? To judge by this specimen, 
be a most original people.” _ 
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unintelligible condolences. But in such emergencies little 
time can be sacrificed to idle courtesy, they only ask him, 

“ Are you hurt ?” 

**No; silence is consent.” 

‘He is not hurt.” 

“He is an Englishman.” 

“Long live the English! they are friends of liberty ! they 
are at work with us every where. 

to iend us a hand; no doubt that’s what he was 


on p 
svn now. Come, give him a crow-bar, he’ll help us 
to make our barricade.” 


“ Long live the English!” 

And with these words they put in his hands a long and 
heavy bar of iron. Milord, who doesn’t know what all this 
means, at first refuses, and cries out, purple with rage, 

Good heavens! what an original people !” 

But they make signs to him to tear up the pavement, and 
in spite of himself to work. he goes, tearing up the pavement ; 
tearing up indeed more than any one else, for he was ina 
glorious rage. His reflections, in the meantime, were most 
curious. 

“ Zounds,” thought he, ‘‘ what an original people! to treat 
strangers in this way! not even to give them time to get out 
of their carriage or to eat a beefsteak! To be sure, it’s very 
well that every country should have its peculiar customs; it 
gives more variety to the human race; and I too am fond of 
original people, but really this is going a little too far.” 

When the barricade was finished, Milord wished to retreat. 

Another !” 

“Huzza for another!” was the general cry, and Milord 
Kittleping is carried in triumph to the other end of the street, 
amid shouts of 

8 vi » English for ever !”” 

, who was but little flattered by proofs of gratitude 
ae atid he did not understand a word of, began to 
storm most terribly. 

“ What a devil of a people! I can’t fathom them, and yet 
T have seen some very curious ones; I’ve, seen Esquimaux, 
Monomatapans, and Hottentots, but never any thing equal to 


this. What fury possesses them to unpave their streets, and 
to make strangers work at it! Zounds! what an original 
people!” 


What became of him when, after the dedoiad barricade was 
finished, a third was to be put up, then a fourth, then a fifth, 
then the sixth—no, the sixth was only proposed. Milord could 
‘V8ar it no iéiger; he had already zaised his crow-bar, not to 
take up the pavement, but to establish a cordon sanitaire 
around himself, when a volley ofmusketry scattered the crowd, 
and left him once more his own master. He regained the 
street where his carriage was lying, entered the hotel, the ad- 
dress of which he had, and had only breath enough left to say, 
, ive me some dinner, that is, if they dine at all in this 
accursed country. What a most original people !” 


No doubt this one set off 


“ Long live liberty 1? said the two feliow-countrymen, clasp- 
ing each other’s hand, 

‘“t Long live the French !” 

“ They are a great people,” said the one. 

“ And not original,” added the other. 

And we—what shall we say to these brave Englishmen 1— 
Thanks, gentlemen! you have fought for us—we owe you the 
same good turn ! 

As for Milord Kittleping, once aroused from his habitual 
phlegm, he grew so fond of this busy life, that when there 
were no more barricades to make, he was at a loss for amuse- 
ment, when luckily he heard of the disturbances at Brussels. 

Three days afterwards he and his crow-bar were there. 
Thence, as he told me when he set out, he will go to Turin, 
from Turin to Milan, from Milan to Venice, from Venice to 
Rome, from Rome to Naples, from Naples to. Madrid, from 
Madrid to Lisbon, from Lisbon to London, where his new ta- 
lent may perhaps, sooner or later, find employment, 

Glorious journey! may he accomplish it speedily! And all 


The host took oceasion to explain to him what was going 
on. At each word, Milord’s face varied its expression. His 
anger gave way to surprise, his surprise to enthusiasm. 

“YT understand, I understand !” says he, “it is.all for liberty ! 
Oh, what a great people! This is a sublime, and not an origi- 
ual people! I’m not hungry, I will assist them still farther.” 

He seizes his crow-bar again, rushes out, and with his head 
full of barricades, tears up the paving-stones, and piles them 
up before the door of the hotel. In vain does the owner try 
to restrain him, Milord grows warm, threatens to put him into 
the barricade himself, and in an instant the door is hermeti- 
cally closed, so that there is no entering, except by the win- 
dow. Thence he sets off, flying up and down the street, brav- 
ing the musketry and grape, brandishing his crow-bar, and 
erying, “Long live the French! a great people! a sublime 
and not an original people!’ and leaving mountains of stone 
behind him wherever he passes. One might compare him to 
the whirlwind, which gathers up the sand in heaps as it 
sweeps over the desert. 

, The tri-coloured flag was already waving on the mutilated 
front of the Lo the capital, like one shaking offa heavy bur- 
den, was m4 its last effort to cast out the fallen dynasty, 
and the barricades were useless, but Milord was still construct- 
ing new ones. In his noble enthusiasm for our regeneration 
he would have ended, I firmly believe, by unpaving his cham- 
ber and fortifying his bed, had he not met one of his country- 


jly compelled to enter into some detail. 


men, who like himself was fighting for our freedom, for the 
freedom of the world. 


Milord Kittleping learned from him that despotism was} 
The cannon of the guard had rattled for) 
| hension, but literally he has explained circumstances beyond 


breathing its last. 
the last time. The ball rang against the front of the Tuile- 
‘tries, after which nothing, nothing, nothing but shouts of 
triumph! 


under a promise of returning among us, he and his crowbar, 
if, in the mean time-—— 


For the Mirror: 


UNWELCOME THOUGHTS, 
BY ISIDORA. 
Away, away! why come ye here 
Unwelcome thoughts that darkly rise, 
Like shapes embodied forth by fear, 
Flitting before the slumberer’s eyes ! 


Away! nor thus with visions dire 
People my silent solitude, 

To quench the spark of fancy’sfire, = 
And e’en on reason’s throne intrude. © 


Hours that were spent in ceaseless tears, 
Days wrapt in melancholy gloom 

Ye bring, with sadly boding fears, 
A breaking heart, the silent tomb. 


Ye whisper ’tis in vain to seek 
Friendship unsullied, truth sincere ; 

Ambition, time, or chance may break 
The bonds that bind my spirit here. 


Ye tell of generous trust betrayed, 

Of glowing words, and callous heart, 
Of guileless hopes in ruin laid, 

And links of kindness torn apart. 


In vain my soul invokes the aid 
Of hope, the charm of memory woos ; 
Hope hides her trowbled glanae; sfraid, 
And memory for oblivion sues, 
Oh! let your tyrant reign be o’er, 
Ye thoughts that darkly thus intrude; 
My heart can hope, or trust no more, 
Then leave it to its solitude! 


FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC ON THE LAST PAGE. 


Tue task imposed upon us by our worthy friend, the editor 
of the New-York Mirror, in’ reviewing the music of the pre- 
sent number, is not of a trivial nature. Had the composition 
submitted to us, been a song, a duet, a trio, or any other 
species of music, concerted or otherwise, composed by a Mo- 
zart, a Haydn, or a Handel, we should have found no diffi- 
culty in giving an opinion, according to our humble ability, 
on its beauties or peculiarities ; but a morceau fron the opera 
ot Der Freischutz, isva much more serious affair, and em- 
braces a vast number of considerations. Indeed it cannot be 
scanned by a critical eye, except as a link of that wonderful 
chain of ideas which, collectively, renders Weber’s works the 
“ultima thule? of dramatic perfection. In noticing the 
“Laughing Chorus,” as published to-day, we are consequent- 
Most composers, 
whether of the Italian, English, German, or French schools, 
have chiefly attended to the object of setting the words of 
a given drama to music, according to the sentiment which 
such words convey, and many have been highly successful in 


the combination of poetry and music; nevertheless, among 


the best of them a lack of design miay be found, and a want 
of perfect union between the musical and the dramatic plot. 
Weber has taken up ground hitherto unoccupied, and with 
perfect success; for he has selected a drama replete with ima- 
ginary creations and supernatural agency, directly operating 
on the feelings and actions of mankind, and forming a com- 
plete underplot of his music, he has expressed through that 
yehicle sentiments which not only go straight to our compre- 


the reach of language. 
Boieldieu and Rossini are two of the best writers of the 


wah a 


regards musical consistency and arrangement of sub- 
- but Weber has made his music so much a part of the 
drama, that he may be truly said to divide the poetry with the 
poet, while other composers are contented merely to embellish 
and add force to the muse. ‘To prove this, even to moderate- 
ly informed amateurs, is a matter of no difficulty. The piano 
forte arrangement of Der Freischutz ought to be found in the 
drawing-rooms of all people of taste, and we presume that it 
is to be found at least on the desks of those persons who 
crave after Italian music, unless such craving be merely “a 
babbling about green fields ;” indeed all who raise the said cry 
ought to be well informed on music generally, or the cry 
becomes little less than folly. But to our business. The 
composition in question consists of a solo part and chorus, 
the former sung by Kilian, the latter by foresters and peasant 
girls. Kilian boasts of his triumph in having won the prize 
by shooting at a target, and defeating the best marksmen 
in the country. They laugh at Adolph’s failure, and ad 
dress Kilian in mock gratulation. Did the idea rest’ here, 
it would be easy to pronounce the chorus beautiful and 
well conceived, and after pointing out the remarkable features 
in the melody and harmony, our task would be over. But in 
this case, such a mode of proceeding would be highly un- 
just to the great author, for so closely has he entwined his 


music with the drama, that he has made the very subject 
of this chorus a prominent feature among the grand effects 
of the incantation scene. Zamiel, whois the chief cause and 
promoter of the events which occur throughout, is perceptible 
in every scene. The derision of the foresters at the triumph of 
Kilian, and the despair of Adolph, are all of Zamiel’s kindling ; 
and when the unfortunate forester, goaded by anguish at the 
probable loss of Linda, works himself up to the highest pitch 
of desperation, and ventures into the wolf’s glen at midnight 
to meet the villain Caspar for the sake of traffic with the fiend, 
the subject of this taunting chorus is again heard played softly 
by the band, evidently to impress upon the audience the 
agency of Zamiel in keeping alive the feelings under which 
Adolph is suffermg, and to add nerve to his resolution ; alsoin 
the same &cene, the wild snatches of melody played by an oc- 
tave flute, from Caspar’s drinking song, by which he excites 
Adolph and plies him with wine, are repeated—and|it is im- 
possible not to be strongly impressed with the Baral that 
the recurrence to those passages alludes to the instrumentality 
of the fiend in Adolph’s failure, and to his temptation by 
Caspar. In short, it is a glorious description of the ironical 


(sporting of denions with the vices and weaknesses of iat 


Can ideality, embodied in music, go beyond this ?— 


kind 
ig: think not; and. yet, Weber is replete with similar ideas 


hroughout all bis works. 

Those persons alone who can enter into the comprehension 
of Weber’s beauties, ought to attend a representation of his 
Der Freischutz and Oberon. To the ignorant, it is a casting 
of pearls before swine. Any vulgar melo-drama would do 
as well, where red and blue fire with dead men, and dire mu- 
sic form a mélange more agreeable to their taste, and better 
suited to their capacity. 

During the late sojourn of the French company in this city, 
an article appeared in this paper, on the extraordinary bad 
taste manifested in changing the name and location of We-< 
ber’s drama, the title being “ Robin des Bois,” and the scene 
being laid in Scotland ; and the writer comments on the marked 
superiority the English piece possesses from its adherence to 
the author. The chorus now presented is strongly in corrobo- 
ration of the opinions therein advanced. A few words will ren- 
der this evident. The Frenchman who has translated or 
adapted the German version, has thought proper to deprive the 
chorusin question of its great feature—the imitation of laugh- 
ter—thereby overthrowing the effect of the repetition of the 
subject in the incantation scene. His version of the words, 
to the best of our recollection, is as follows. 


est 


seurs il 


Out des chas - 


Our version, and that of the Germans the same, thus: 


(Sees 


Ha, ha, 

We do not think that the result of a Se oasioon admits of 

a moment’s doubt, and our previous observations will bear us 
out. At the Park theatre, Mr. Placide as Kilian, by his ex. . 

cellent acting and correct singing, gives due weight to the 
part. 


ha, ha, ha, 


‘auxiliary to patience. 
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: ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ANTIQUITIES OF NEW-YORK, 

Mr. Morris—i regret that you did not apply. to me for in- 
formation on the subject of the curious and interesting build- 
ing at the corner of Broad and Beaver streets, before you pub- 
lished the engraving in your paper a few weeks ago; but, as 
you then expressed a wish to know something of its history 
and that of its various possessors, I take this opportunity of 
complying with your desires. My whole life has been spent in 
inquiries of this sort, and there are few families in the city of 
whom I don’t know more than they do themselves, I may, 
perhaps, furnish you with some of the fruits of my studies. 

Your constant reader, ANTIQUARIUS NOVA EBORACENSIS. 


Begend of the ancient Tile-rooten Cottage, 
Corner of Broad and Beaver streets. 


i find by consulting some ancient records, which came into 
my possession by reason of my descent from Governor William 
Kieft, the building in question was erected by Petrus Cornelis 
Wan Gelder, a native of the province of Guelderland, where 
his ancestors for thirteen generations had been proprietors of 
a famous windmill. Petrus came over in disgust, in conse- 
quence of their high mightinesses, the states general, having 
taxed the wind which turned his mill. People don’t mind 
such trifles now, but at that time it was thought rather un- 
reasonable. e 

1 gather that honest Petrus was something of a politician, 
and was chosen scheepen, under the dynasty of Wouter 
Van Twiller, on account of the popularity he acquired for his 
steady resistance to laying-out strait streets in his neigh- 
bourhood. He continued in this post for many years, and 
came to his death, as is related by the historian Knicker- 
bocker, by breaking a blood-vessel, in attempting to force a 
laugh at one of the governor’s jokes. _ 

Petrus left only one son, which was but reasonable, as he 
had but one house to leave behind him, a piece of honest 
Dutch prudence, which I am sorry to say is not much imitated 
in these extravagant times. It was an inflexible rule of these 
prudent people to apportion the number of their children to 
the amount of their property. 

Petrus Cornelis, the second of the dynasty, was called after 
his father, another exceilent custom, which hath likewise been 
superseded by numberless heathen names, which all good 


He was a renowned smoker and fisherman, for which latter 
occupation his house was singularly convenient, being situated 
on the very edge of a creek, which in those days furnished a 
variety of fish, more especially the fish anciently known by 
the name of tom-cod, but which the fantastic affectation of 
the times hath metamorphosed into tom codus fuscus, as I 
hear. This creek was moreover a source of health and sa- 
lubrity to the worthy inhabitants on its borders, until the 
spirit of public improvement, in an evil hour, changed it into 
a villanous conduit, teeming with filth and yellow-fever. 

In the time of Petrus Cornelis the second, though the peo- 
ple all studied the scriptures, nobody ever quoted Job, as an 
example of patience. It was not “as patient as Job,” but 
Sas patient as Petrus Cornelis Van Gelder,” who of a truth 
was a glorious example of that christian virtue. It must 
be confessed that Petrus had one great advantage over his 
rival Job; in his pipe, than which there is no more potent 
Trtly he was an example to all men, 
for he would sit from morning till night, smoking his pipe, 
and hauling up his line and throwing it out again, with a 
most rare and philosophic indifference, without a single nib- 
ble, while his wife was exercising all her powers of reasoning 
and eloquence to convince him he wasa fool. Once on atime, 
after having sat upwards of three days and three nights, with 
his pole in his hand, without being vouchsafed a single de- 
monstration that there was a fish within ten miles, he was at 
length aroused, by a sudden jerk, which pulled him headlong, 
headforemost into the creek. His excellent wife immediately 
yan screaming to his relief; but as ill luck would have it, in 
her praiseworthy attempts to convince him he was a fool, and 
deserved what he had got, she neglected to afford him assist- 
ance, whereupon, after exclaiming triumphantly three times, 
“Ish cot him! Ish cot him! Ish cot him!’ he sunk to the bot- 
tom, and thus endeth the history of Petrus Cornelis, the second 
of that name. 

Petrus Cornelis the third was reckoned a genius in his day, 
and mighty in eloquence, wherein he resembled his mother, 


“.|| name changed unto New-York. 


. 


| through his fingers. He predicted the time when New-Am- 


sterdam would grow into a great city, and his posterity be- 
come immensely rich, by being proprietors of the little tiled 
cottage, which was then reckoned the second best house in 
Broad-street. Petrus founded his calculations on the gradual 
increase of his taxes, which he considered as proof positive 
that he was growing rich apace. It is astonishing to read 
with what satisfaction he saw his pocket picked every suc- 
ceeding year of a few additional guilders, and with what 
triumphant reasonings he proved that the more money a man 
paid away for nothing, the richer he became. He lived toa 
good old age, in the -happy enjoyment of his wealth and the 
payment of his taxes, but was suddenly cut off by a fit of mor- 
tification, at beholding the good city of New-Amsterdam con- 
quered and taken possession of by the English, and its goodly 


Petrus Cornelis the fourth was the dirs! of the family that 
ever subjected his rebellious tongue to the speaking of Eng- 
lish, which he did-in consequence of falling violently in love 
with a blooming English damsel, who used to come and rinse 
clothes opposite the little tiled cottage. She at first demurred 
to his proposals in Dutch, but his English proved irresistible, 
and he married her. By this untoward incident the genuine 
Dutch blood which had flowed in the veins of the Van Gel- 
ders was corrupted by extraneous mixture, and the way pre- 
pared for thé downfall of the dynasty, as will be seen in the 
sequel, ; 

The first innovation brought about in the domestic econo- 
my of Petrus Cornelis the fourth, by this unreasonable and 
profligate woman, was in throwing open the windows of his 
little parlour, or spare room, and admitting visiters every day 
in the week, instead of once a year, as had been the custom 
hitherto from time immemorial in the family. Nay, she went 


their shoes hefore they entered, as had also been the custom 
time out of mind. Tea parties accordingly multiplied, in con- 
sequence of this throwing down of the old Dutch barriers, and 
there was great company-keeping in the little tiled cottage. 
But this was not the worst. In the days of the primitive 
simplicity of New-Amsterdam, it was the custom with those 
who inherited property, to be content with what they had. 
They neither learned a profession nor entered into trade, but 
passed their whole time as gentlemen should do, in smoking 
their pipes, fishing, and other gentlemanly recreations. They 


|, were satisfied with not wasting their property, or outrunning 
christians ought to eschew as they would paganism itself. | 


their income, and never dreamed of making themselves the 
slaves of a lucre they had neither the habits nor the inclination 
o enjoy. How they managed to live without speculating in 
‘something or other, I pretend not to say; but certain it is, they 
did live, and that to a good old age. 

But our English madam, forsooth, was not satisfied with 
this, but must be turning a penny; she actually became smit- 
ten with the egregious madness of growing rich, She more- 
over denounced the custom of smoking and fishing, and in- 
sisted that the children should be brought up to do something. 
She furthermore made a formidable breach in the ancient and! 
praiseworthy Dutch custom of having but one son, and did 
burthen Petrus Cornelis with a family of three children, one 
daughter and two sons. The former she brought up to dress 
and tea parties, insomuch that it is affirmed the young madam 
did spend in one year upwards of twelve guilders, which is 


equivalent to nearly fourdollars of our. money, in finery and 
frippery. Of the sons she must needs make one of them a 
lawyer, and the other a doctor, in order, as she said, that they 
might do something for a living. It was in vain Petrus Cor- 
nelis maiitained that neither himself or his ancestors: had 
ever done any thing for a living, except tending a windmill 
in the province of Guelderland, which was, as it were, a gen- 
tlemanly avocation ; all wouldn’t do; the ‘two little unfortu- 
nates were compelled to enter upon the study of the liberal 
professions, though it was the opinion of the neighbours they 
were a couple of the greatest noodles in all New-York. The 
eldest, Petrus Cornelis the fifth, entered the office of a fa- 
mous lawyer, where he drew pleas and declarations, or rather 
copied them, from morning till night, by means whereof he 
became exceedingly skilful in compositions, which nobody but 
himself could comprehend. He was counsel for the common- 
wealth in the trials on the negro plot, and regularly talked 
Judge Horsemanden to sleep every morning. He moreover 
inade such long speeches to the jury, that I have heard my 
grandfather assert that he himself used to get so out of all 
patience, that in revenge he always made it a point to1ean in 


of whom it was said she could talk down a northwester. He 
saw a great way into futurity, but was apt in so doing to over- 


look the lessons of the past, and let the prosent moment slip|i broadcloth, a new three-cornered cocked beaver hat, and to 


favour of the opposite side, But for all this he prospered ex- 
ceedingly ; and in the course of a long and lucrative practice 
saved money enough to buy himself a new suit of black 


still farther, and wilfully did dispense with the pulling off 
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whitewash the little tiled cottage when he came into posses- 
sion thereof. ee 

Mynheer Aigidius, being a learned man, dropped his vul- 
gar name when he became a physician, as was the custom 
with the scholars of that day. Having finished his studies 
with great eclat, he travelled, and sojourned at the university 
of Leyden, where he regularly walked the hospitals, that is 
to say, he walked every day three times round the outside of 
the walls. He came back in a great wig, and an 
ivory-headed cane in his hand wheresoever h He 
grew into great practice, upon an entire new system, to the 
great scandal of his ignorant rivals. When he visited a pa- 
tient, instead of consulting his books he consulted his ivory- 
headed cane, as the priests of Dodona did the wooden block. 
Having first told the patient to put out his tongue, he caused 
the room to be made perfectly dark, and then made a great 
blow with his cane.: If he hit the disease the patient was 
cured, if he hit the patient it was all over with him, and the 
disease was pronounced incurable. In one case the doctor 
got all the credit, in the other nature got all the blame. Be- 
ing, however, one day called to a stout burgher, who was 
somewhat irascible withal, and who was assaulted with a 
violent tooth-ache, he gave him such a mighty blow with the 
ivory-headed cane, that he dislodged a whole row of his 
grinders; whereat the burgher was so incensed, that he seized 
him by the shoulders and waistband, and threw him out of 
the window, upon the pavement. Luckily he pitched upon 
his head, and no harm happened save that one of the paving 
stones wag split into divers pieces, by coming in contact with 
Mynheer Aigidius’s noddle.. The great misfortune attendant 
upon this accident was the loss of his oracle, the ivory-headed 
cane, which being left behind in the chamber of the patient, 
was broken into a thousand pieces, and thrown into the fire, 
After this the doctor was obliged to practise in the ordinary 
way, which he did with good success, until one night he acci- 
dentally swallowed a dose intended for one of his patients, 
which unfortunately carried him off on a full gallop. He ieft 
his money to his sister, who thereupon held her head so high 
that nobody was good enough for her in New-York. She 
accordingly made a visit to Paris, where she married a half 
starved chevalier of St, Louis, and came very near being ee ’ 
sented at court. e: 

Lawyer Petrus Cornelis the fifth, finding himself, on the 
death of his parents, sole heir to the little tiled cottage, and 
the lot of ground appertaining to it, which were both, accord- 
ing to the tax-gatherer’s list; increasing every year in value, * 
gradually launched out into various new-fangled eccentrici- 
ties. Rich as he was, he always found himself in want of 
money, and the richer the tax-gatherer made him, the more 
money he wanted. This puzzled him exceedingly, and before 
he could solve the mystery, he found himself under the = 
sity of relieving himself at the expense of posterity, agreeably 
to a practice just then coming into fashion. By this means 
he got plenty of money, and came to be reckoned a mighty 
‘ich and prosperous man, by all those not conversant with 
‘the register of mortgages. * 

He died, leaving to his only son, Petrus Cornelis nfs sixth 
and last of the family, an estate and a mortgage. About this 
time the great and glorious invention of banks and paper 
money was first propounded in New-York, by an ingenious 
person, who some how or other could never get hold of the 
precious metals. They always slipped through his fingers. 
He therefore exercised his genius in the production of a sub- 
stitute, which should be accessible to every body. The bank 
was set up close by the little tiled cottage, and in good time 
paper money became so plenty that property rose mightily in 
value, and Petrus Cornelis became a rich man—only that he + 
always wanted money the more, the richer he grew, It puzzled 
him almost out of his wits to account for the phenomenon of 
sorich aman being so much in want of money. To solve the 
mystery he borrowed a sum of the bank to pay his taxes, and 
pay off the old mortgage, by which procedure he got out of 
the frying-pan into the fire. In process of time the bank 
wanted money, and*Petrus had it not to re The bank had 
not the patience of his great ancestor the fisherman, of bless- 
ed memory ; he was turned out of the little tiled cottage be-- 
fore he could turn himself round. This puzzled him ten times 
more than the phenomenon of the rich man wanting money. 
The miracle of a rich man being turned out of. house and 
home was still more inexplicable ; he never came to compre- 
hend it, till it was too late. He died as poor as some of our 
rich men are at this moment; his name became extinct, for 
no reasonable woman will marry a poor man; and the LirTLy 
TILED coTTage was degraded into a grocery store, an object _ 


of abhorrence to the temperance society !—Sie transit gloria 
mundi ! 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM LONDON, 
Co the Loitor of the New-Kork fMivrov, 


NUMBER SIX. 
London, September 27. 
YrErceErve that the account of the French revolution has 
ona as much excitement in the United States as 


on t! Je of the Atlantic. The English journals are full of 


wise predictions on the subject, as well as the batch of}} 


American newspapers which you were kind enough to send 
me. I have read the fervid outpourings of the worthy editors 
in their several and successive leading articles, each one try- 
ing to excel his neighbour, until their sheets.are one entire 
blaze of speculative eloquence! How the newspaper press 
throughout both countries has prophesied concerning the 
tumbling down of thrones, the setting up of republics, and 
the approaching political millenium when the poor man shall 
sit down with the rich, and the exclusiveness of ‘ good 
society” be no more! The shock of this revolution will, no 
doubt, be severely felt in our ‘own green forest land; not 
that it will materially affect its laws, institutions, commerce, 
or manufactures, but the additional expense in the article of 
oratory will be very heavy. Supposing that each of the 
members of congress, and each of the members of all the 
state legislatures, occupies on an average only six hours 
to deliver his views and sentiments on this interesting topic; 
how the sessions will be protracted; and what an amazing 
flow of language and innumerable number of tropes and 
figures will have to be paid for out of the pockets of the peo- 
ple; a member of congress charging six, and a-state legisla- 
ture-man three dollars per day tor his eloquence. And should 
revolutions continue to have, what theatrical people term, ‘a 
gun,” which is not unlikely, until next summet—powers of 
speechifying ! what a theme will there be for annually in- 
spired men! What an inconceivable quantity of extraordi- 
nary metaphors and similes will be used up; and what a 
cataract of oratory poured forth, overflowing the public mind 
in every direction, and sweeping away plain intelligible lan- 
guage and common sense in its resistless course. \ Chronon- 
hotonthologos and Kombastes Furioso will become tame by 
comparison ; and should it happen to be a hot season—mercy 
upon us! As the day approaches [think 1 see the Demos- 
thenes of Communipaw,and other places of similar. impor- 
tance, swollen like a blown bladder with the vastness of his 
conceptions, until 


‘*His soul, too copious for its earthly fabric, 
Starts forth, spontaneous, in loud peals of speech !”” 


The new revolution in France is in truth a glorious event, 
and, notwithstanding existing difierences and_dissentions, 
will, it is to be hoped, ltimately prove as beveficial as glori- 
ous; while the revolution on a small scale in the duchy of 
Brunswick, and the serio-comic behaviour of that ‘‘ most silly 
gentleman,” the duke, show like a mock-heroic farce after a 
grand national drama. The revolution in Belgium has been 
productive of much bloodier consequences than was antici- 
pated, and the cause certainly seems inadequate to the effect. 
There was at first no grinding oppression or substantial 
grievances, but merely ae ew differences about pecuniary mat- 
ters, which would doubtless have been settled by amicable 
agreement, had not revolutions been the fashion : bas 
however, got into a most unintelligible passion, rious 
Joss of lite has been the consequence. . Since the commence- 
ment of hostilities, the horrible brutalities of the Dutch sol- 
diers, so ditierent from what might have been expected from 
the phi gmatic lovers of sour krout, have, it isto be feared, ren- 
dered the breach irreparable. ‘Meanwhile, tlie Piet of the age 
‘spreads eastward, and the hoarded vengeance of centuries of 
tyranny and misrule seems likely to burst upon the heads of the 
present occupants oi the thrones of iniddle Europe, unless they 
have sense enough to make a virtue of necessity, and yield 
with a good grace to the demands of their subjects. Th. 
Savage-spoil , Master Miguel, appears inclined to give up 
his play-thin e block and yibbet, and endeavours to curry 
favour with the army, by supping bad soup with his soldiery; 
whilst the bloody antic of Spain already feels his seat shaking 
under him to such a degree as to prevent his embroidering 
petticoats for the virgin, with his former ease and facility. 
The royal seamistress will doubtless be much perturbed, ana 
promise fairly, in order to keep things quiet; but he has al- 
ready proved himself to be such a notorious liar, that it is to 
he hoped, his subjects will insist upon some security more tan- 
gible than a promise for the privilege of wearing their heads 
upon their shoulders for the tine to come. Prussia too, does 
not seem to be over and above quiet. Some Berlin tailors 


have taken the lead in an attempt to cut out a new constitu- 
tion—may their pattern be good, and their measures correct, 
Even Austria—cold, apathetic Austria—is rather uneasy. 
Despotism has evidently received its death blow. The mon- 
ster may kick and struggle for a while, but every convulsive 
effort will leave him weaker than before. 


“Then let us pray, that come it may 
As come it will for a’ that, 
- That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth 
P . May bear the gree and a’ that. 
For a’ that, anda’ that, 
It’s cummin yet for a’ that, 
When man to man the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 


And who knows but in the lapse of ages, Russia herself may 
be prepared for something approaching towards civilization 
and a free government. 

But there are some persons so fond of revolutions that they 
think no good can be effected without them. They look upon 
them as the only efficient physic for a disordered state of the 
body politic, and are for administering the’strong and nauseous 
dose on every trivial oecasion. It is only quacks, however, 


who are partial to such kill or cure remedies; the intelligent, 


physician never resorts to violent and dangerous purgatives, 
when gentle aperient draughts, Seidlitz powders, or, in Ameri- 
ca, Congress water, would answer the purpose much better. 
Probably there are many people who, for want of correctsin- 
formation, speculate upon a revolution in England. . There 
was never less likelihood of such an event; and perhaps at 
no one period, for these many years, has there been so small 
a degree of excitement afloat in this turbulent little island as 
at the present~time. Business and wages have improved 
much inthe manufacturing districts. In London there is no 
body of men out of employment, and. no more poverty and 
wretchedness than what must always be engendered by idle- 
ness, profligacy, drunkenness, and individual misfortunes in 
a dense population. Indeed radicalism and blasphemy were 
never at such a low ebb, and the influence of Carlile, Hunt, 
Cobbett, &c. has ceased for ever. Immense exertions have been 
made, and are making, for the spread of education in every 
direction; and the more the people of England know, the 
more they feel that ¢hey have much to lose and little to gain by 
a revolution. They cannot be more free or secure from any 
attempt at oppression than they are at présent, and a revolu- 
tion will neither pay off the national debt nor give a fresh im- 
pulse to commerce and manufactures. The only thing they 
appear to be united in opinion about is the overgrown wealth 


and enormous salaries of the clergy; and the duke of Wel.-, 


lington has only to bring forward a measure touching the re- 
duction of the church establishment to make himself the most 
popular minister England ever had. Should-such a measure 
be brought forward and defeated in the house of lords, then I 
would not like to answer for the consequences, The chance 
is that there would be a partial revolution, but it would not 
be a revolution against the government, but in’support of two 
parts of the government, the king and commons, against a 
portion of the aristocracy. At all events, the church must 
succumb, and that speedily, for its staunch supporters, the old 
stock of the aristocracy, are falling fast away, and in the com- 
mon course of nature cannot last long, while their sons and 
successors, either tinged with the spirit of the times, or from 
matter of policy, pay assiduous court to the people. ‘The 
present king is extremely popular; which popularity, how- 
ever, does not prevent his being libelled and caricatured in 
every possible manner. You will see vagabonds hawking 
about the streets shilling pamphlets, professing to contain an 
accurate life of his majesty, “‘including the whole of his love 
adventures with, the bum-boat woman at Plymouth, Yankee 
Bet, Demerara Dolly,” and other ladies of a similar station 
and complexion. King Willian: seems to be'a plain, blunt, 
frank, hearty fellow, excessively good-natured, without a 
spark of pride or ostentation about him, and sincerely desi- 
rous to make himself. as familiar with and as much liked by 
the people as possible. As he adopted this line of conduct as 
soon as he ascended the throne, and long before any disturb- 

ances oceurredson the continent, it is but fair to presume that 
he is siheeré, and not playing a jart from motives of policy. 

ihe newspaper press~“has by this time got through with its 
anecdotes of “royal benevolence,” &e, and all the other little 
good, actions that are eagerly sought aiter, and: loudly wrum- 
peted'forth on a monarch’s accession to the throne, Suci 
actions may proceed fromi a good heart, but where is the great 
merit in a king or any one else giving away ten or twenty 
pounds in chariiy, when he makes no sacrifice, and deprives 
himself of no earthly comfort by sodoing. But this, and another 
species of sycophancy, namely, describing minutely and 
eulogizing extravagantly every trivial word and action of men 
in power are fast falling into disrepute here, though, lack-a- 


, 


day! they seem to be rapidly becoming the fashion with jour- 
nalists in the United States, as witness the memorable descrip- 
tions of General Jackson’s visit to Old Point Comfort, and 
the very minute and particular account of how he eat, drank, 
slept, walked, talked, and tied on his neckcloth, and in some 
other matters wherein they almost out-did their European 
brethren. Such conduct is pitiful, happen where it will, and 
cannot but lessen the power and dignity of the press. This 
species of folly was well ridiculed by the John Bull news- 
paper a few years ago, in a story told. about his royal high- 
ness the duke of Gloucester, or as it used to call him for short- 
ness, “silly Billy.’ I have forgotten the language, but the sub- 
stance was as follows :—As his royal highness was walking 
in the park the other morning, with his hands behind his back 
and*his mouth open, as is his, highness’s custom, there hap- 
pened to come on a shower of rain, upon which his highness, 
with his usual promptness, turned round to his secretary Tay- 
lor, who was in attendance, and said, “'Tayloy, the rain comes 
into my mouth—what shall 1 do?” To this condescending 
interrogation Taylor replied, ‘‘ Had not your highness better 
shut it?” Upon which his highness, with that energy and de- 
cision which characterize his: minutest actions, immediately 
shut his mouth, and no more rain found admittance during 
the remainder of the walk! ; €. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE PRATTLE OF AN OLD FRIEND, 
To the Editor of the New- York Mirror. 


“T sit by the mossy fountain, on the top of the hill of winds. One 
tree is rustling above me. The deer descend from the hil]. No 
hunter at a distance is seen ; no whistling cowherd is nigh. Come, 


memory ! come on the wings of the gale ! 
mid-day is silent around.” 


Wetcome tomy summer bower! When last I addressed my 
musings to you, the christmas fire shed its cheering warmth 
and artificial light around my snug room, whilst now and then 
a sudden blaze would play on Chirk’s pictured castle, and 
give it to my fancy as I have seen it in all its grand reality 
through the broad red light of a fine sun-set, when the rich 
woods were empurpled and the bright translucid an mean- 
dered through the verdant park in the lustrous colours of the 
sky. This castleis one among the very few whose possessors 
have had the good fortune and good taste to preserve asa 
family residence, without modernizing away the grandeur 
and harm of antignity, at the same time that they have 
introduced sufficient domestic conveniences to render it a 
delightful and social dwelling. 

There” are few places I ever visited in Great Britain that 
gave to my mind a wider range for contemplation. It is 
situated on the brow of a lofty hill, from which the eye may 
wander over the vast expanse of seventeen counties, plains, 
towns, glittering spires, and ruined towers, which are seen 
dotting the extended landscape. The massive quadrangular 
building, with its gray stone turrets, part ivy-clad, rises in 
sublimity, and a bright young ash growing from the creviced 
tower waves its light branches m the breeze like a silken 
banner, whilst the rooks, that time out of mind have fixed 
their lofty citidel in the tall elms, sing out their wild alarum 
from the battlements at the approach of strangers. All else 
is still, and the impressive calm speaks to the heart of days of 
other times. . Often, as I have trodden the mazy windings of 
this gothic pile, and heard the heavy iron portal close with 
echoing roar along the vaulted stone passdges, I have felt 
mysterious awe creep over me, and.thought, so sounded the 
loud battle’s din, when to this spot the second Henry led his 
proud English forces against old Cambria’s sons, headed by 
the intrepid Owen Gwynedd, and found defeat and slaughter 
from their gallant arms. And sometimes as the rushing 
wind was heard in hollow moan from the spiral stairs that led 
to the dark dungeon’s depth, I would start and think of the 
two murdered sons of ‘Madoc ap Griffith, whom their guar- 
dians, John earl of Warren, and Roger Mortimer, sacrificed 
to their cruel avarice, I have followed, with noieeléas step, 
the good old housekeeper through. the many folding-doors 
opening to apartments, suite after suite in varied magnifi- 
cence, until we reached the picture gallery, where the old lady 
drew herself up in stately pride, and commenced her historical 
account of the family portraits, belonging to each line from 
the earliest possessors of the castle, with as much apparent 
self-satisfaction, as if she had been coeval with the first cor- 
ner-stone; and I have caught her harmless enthusiasm as ¥ 
have at her recitals, gazed on features which in their turns 
had looked out on that lovely scene, glowing, as I then beheld 
it, in the brightness of a summer sun. Where are they now? 
enshrined in the dark tomb, and these poor Ee remain to 
smile in mimic garniture of splendour. _The portraits were 
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Bring back the | past, when 
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to her as pages of history, chronology, biography, and the 


arts; from infancy she had conned them, and their frames of 


glittering gold or silver-studded ebony, had attracted her baby 
eyes before the forms they contained were. aught to her con- 
ception. In lisping accents she had learnt to point to the 
fair Rosamond, to Thomas & Becket with his mitred crown, 
and to shake her little head in just displeasure at Edward the 
first, who in cold blood massacred the Welsh bards ; and the 
steel-clad Baron Mortimer, placed ina dark recess, was viewed 
askance as the usurper_and fell murderer of the rightful heirs. 

The fair descendants from line to line, are, many of them, 
beautifully painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller and Sir Peter 
Lely, whose richly lustred draperies remain unrivalled speci- 
mens of his art. The mother of Wales, (so called from being 
the parent of several heirs of the most distinguished families, 
the Tudors, Trevors, Owens and others) looks from a deep 
ebon frame, so primly demure, that she seems fitterto have been 
some lady abbess, to have kept holy vigils, rather than to have 
been six times a courtly bride; it is said, that in following 


her fifth lord to the grave a gallant knight proffered his hand| 


and love, which she most courteously declined, with an assu- 
rance that she had given her promise to an earlier suitor, but 
that the net time he should be preferred. But most of all, 
my interest has been awakened when seated in a small room 
at the extremity of this long gallery, to which you enter by a 
sliding pannel, and from which you may descend to the chapel 
through a small door concealed by tapestry. Here it is said 
Charles the first found a temporary refuge from his pursuers : 
the bed on which he slept, with its crimson damask hangings, 
are still preserved, and many.a glowing cheek in dimpled 
smiles press the pillow for playful boast, on which, perhaps, 
the bitter tears of an injured monarch have been shed. ‘The 
charms of the historic page are never more forcibly felt than 
when we stand on classic ground, for then scenes of the past 
rise to our imaginations as realities of the present. Our feel- 
ings partake in the glory, the honours, the revelries, the joys 
and sufferings of those who have breathed the same atmos- 
phere we breathe; .who have, on the very spot we stand, 
planned battles, signed deeds of peace, drained the wassail 
bowlin good fellowship, sang in the gay carousal extempora- 
neous verse in praise of highly-gifted dames and chivalrous 
knights, or listened to the legends of the bards who, with 
dark eyes up-turned, their silvery locks parted on their bent 
brows, have swept their loud harps till the wide welkin rang 
with wild harmony. ; 

The many hours I have passed in this castle have always 
been to me moments of deep interest, and I should have felt 
it like a profanation of mind to have entered into common- 
place converse within the walls that have echoed to the voice 
of a Giraldus Cambrensis, whose philanthropy led him in the 
eleventh century to preach the gospel to the unenlightened 
Britons. He was afterwards bishop of St. Davids, and to his 
records we owe much of our knowledge of our British ancestry. 
I cannot help feeling a high veneration for a people who, to 
the present era, have maintained a national character wholly 
their own: there exists many thousand families in North 
Wales, that to this day have never mixed their blood with the 
stranger Saxons, and who have preserved their language, cus- 
toms and dress, free from the innovations of their English 
neighbours. Many have tried to introduce the English lan- 
guage into the church service, but the attempt has been gene- 
rally resisted ; and when allowed for the cortvenience of the 
numerous English residents, it has been restricted to one les- 
son, and an English sermon once a month, 

Many of the genuine Welsh hold rooted prejudices against 
their proud invaders, and will not allow English servants in 
their families, lest the children should learn the Saxon tongue. 
Pen coch, red head, is a term used in derision among the vul- 
gar, as denoting the Saxon race. Dark hair, fine black eyes 
and ruddy complexion, a middle stature, and round forms, are 
characteristic of the North Welsh—whilst the South Waliens 
parteke more of the Irish characterand feature. The Welsh 
language xesembles the Hebrew in many words, and there 
are some whole sentences, which in both sound alike. 


Hebrew, Welsh. English. 
Nadu eee eee omen They moan or lament. 
Nafe - Joyful. 
Bareh -Meat or victuals. 
Denah -Thisor that, 
Gad- 


- --Anarmy. 
tar aen neon To signify or account. 


It is believed that the Welch language had its origin in the 
Hebrew, The letters which are now used in writing Welch, 
are the same as those used in-writing English; but the alpha- 
-bet now called Saxon, was used in their writing some centu- 

ous to the Saxon invasion, Dr. Johnson says, 
he Saxons first came into Britain, in the fifth century, 
ear to have been a people without learning, and very 


probably without an alphabet.’ From an expression of 
Cesar in his description of the Druids, “ Grects literisutan- 
tur,” (they used the Greek letters;) it should seem that the 
Britons used this alphabet in the remotest period. 

Among the many ancient customs still preserved in Wales, 
is the harper attached to every family of note; and every town 
or hamlet in the principality has its bard, who welcomes the 
travellers to the inn with merry minstrelsy. It is often that 
children of the village who are born blind, or by casualty’are 
deprived of sight, are trained to this office, and it insures 
to them an easy and an honest livelihood. ‘The harper is a 
very important person at all wakes and fairs, at bridals and 
allmerry makings, _ 

The earliest Welsh harp had only one row of strings, and 
to change the key it was necessary to tune it accordingly. 
Next followed the harp with two rows of strings, by. which 
the difficulty of playing flats and sharps was somewhat sur- 
mounted ; the next improvement was the “triple harp” which 
was invented about the fourteenth century, and which is now 
the common harp of Wales. The three rows contain nine- 
ty-eight strings; the two outer rows are diatonics, and are 
tuned in unison; the middle row constitutes the sharps and 
flats, and it is curious to mark the rapid facility with which 
even the blind harpercan touch the required string. Thepedal 
harp isa modern invention ; I believe it cannot claim more than 
half a century ; the first was made in Brussels; and for many 
years in England this instrument was called the French harp. 
The first I ever heard thrilled my heart with pleasure, it was 
most skilfully touched by Madame Krumpholtz. True 
Cambrian minstrels would not allow that other harpers than 
theirs could wake the music of their ancient bards; and in 
truth, I so far enter into their feelings thatI would as much 
prefer to listen to their simple melodies played on their native 
instruments, among their romantic mountains, as I would to 
hear the brilliant tones of a pedal harp in a drawing-room. 
So highly was the power of playing on the harp esteemed in 
Wales, that it was considered as an indispensable accomplish- 
taent for every gentleman ; and Scotia’s magic bard, as true to 
custom as he is to nature’s laws through all his fascinating 
numbers, introduces his bard in the ‘Lay of the Last Min- 
strel,” as one who had been honoured for his art. 


“No more on prancing palfrey borne, 
He carolled light as Jark at morn ; 

No longer courted and caressed, 
High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 
He poured to lord and lady. gay, 
Tieonpremeditated lay.” 


In Rokeby’s halls the minstrel is admitted to join the noble 
guests, and Rokeby’s lovely heiress wakes on his harp sweet 
notes of sorrowing plaint. Old Allan, in the “Lady of the 
Lake,” is an important personage; and in ‘‘ Marmion,” the 
lady Heron is made to charm the king and nobles by her art 
of minstrelsy. 

My grandsire was a true born Briton; and although I never 
heard that he boasted his pedigree farther back than to Cad- 
waladr, the last king of the Britons, no doubt he, like many 
of his contemporaries, could have traced histamily name, with 
half an hundred aps on the genealogical tree, to a much 
earlier period; however this may be, my lady grandmother 
was far more proud of the title which he had established for 
himself, than any he could have acquired from his line of an- 
cestors, namely, that of a noble minded and independent 
gentleman of Wales, whose greatest ambition was to ensure 
the respect of his neighbours and the love of his family, and 
these substantial honours he bore with him to the grave. He 
was a strict observer of good old customs, was enthusiastically 
fond of music, and was esteemed one of the finest harp play- 
ers of his day. He had a commanding figure and expressive 
features, and-when seated at the instrument, which was of 
more than ordinary size, he looked like one of Ossian’s bards 
“graceful at the harp,” and like them would raise the song of 
love, or recount valorous deeds of war, “as the blue host of 
heroes rose on his soul.” He was elected president of the 
Histeddfod, a triennial meeting of the bards;.and if I may 
judge by a translation of an original Welsh ode, sang to his 
harp at one of those meetings, he possessed the true powers of 
poesy+ his subject was the taking of the Isle of Mona, now 
better knowh by the name of Anglesea, the destruction of the 


sacred groves and altars, and the sacrifice of the druids by 
Suetonius Paulinus, in the reign of Nero. Such odes were 
not sung to regular melody as in our modern ballads, where 
every verse, however differing in feeling and sentiment, is 
drawled out to the same ditty; but extemporary harmony 
flowed from the lyre, expressive of the words in wild and 
changing measure befitting the subject, somewhat resembling 


recitative, but more varied. Imuch regret that masters of the 
art of music do not at this day give to their auditors such 
effusions, warm from the head and heart, in lieu of the hack-' 


nied songs which you hear thrumwmed on every piano, by 
every age and in every place; from the opera band to the 
grinding hand-organ in the streets, It might easily be done 
by musicians charging their memories with a few well select- 
ed poems. I have heard it attempted in private with excellent 
success, and once on Moll Morvydd with magical effect, 
This mountainis in Denbighshire, and here thie Eisteddfod 
was once held; on this spot a large party of ladies and gen- 
tlemen assembled at the suggestion of one, whose | i 
and liberal mind loves to recall the glories of the pa 
edification and charm of the present. - It was a love 
ing in July when the party moved merrily on by the windings 
of the romantic Dee, and ascended the mountain in various 
groups, some mounted on little Welsh ponies, whose sure- 
footed pace leaves the rider at full liberty to enjoy the enchant- 
ing prospect which every where surrounds him. , 
As we gained the summit of the mountain, music was 
heard on the breeze, now swelling in full chorus, and then 
gently fading into distant echoes. ‘The deep soft sod gave no 
noise to the many trampling fect which pressed it, and when 
the music paused, the skylark’s note was heard, mid mottled 
clouds, now lost, now found,” whilst ever 
its verdant bed rose up, as if in consciou 
lovely blossom had power to charm 
The cowslip, on its pale green stem, | 
cup filled with rich nectary, and it proudly seemed to say, 
“ Behold in'me the favourite blossom of the immortal Shak- 
speare!? and next peeped forth the mountain daisy like a 
bright star, to shed its lustre on the never-fading garland of 
Albin’s favourite Burns ; ‘and then the modest hare-bell, with 
glistening dew drops trembling on its leaves, bad emem- 
ber the ‘little flower that loves the lea,” and which, so long as 
love and poetry can charm the heart of man, will sparkle like 
a gem in the rich coronet with which fame has eficireled the 
brows of Scott. The lesser celendine with burnished leaf, 
was seen amidst rich tufted grass near to the rippling water, 
that from the hidden spring ran like silvery thread adown the 
mountain side, and this humble floweret in the sweet freshness 
of nature blooms through Wordsworth’s verse. i 


“The shamrock rose for Hrin’s bard, 
Sparkling through 
The ltimpid dew 

Like emeralds through crystal.” 


Nature in profuse loveliness, shone through heaven’s bright 
light along the lengthened vale, and as we stood upon the 
mountain’s top-most height, and viewed the fleecy clouds rol}- 
ing beneath us, it seemed a sacred fane and the spirits of de- 
parted bards floating around us. 

It was at this moment, when my thoughts were enwrapt 
and every thing breathed the tone of inspiration, that the 
chords of the harp were swept by a skilful hand, and the fol- 
lowing verse poured spontaneously from a heart that loves all 
nature’s harmonies. sg" 


Sweet harp of Wales! ‘ 
TYorgive a border minstrel young, 
That tunes thy strings all slack and sleeping, 
And wakes thy fires to Saxon tongue, 
Thy chords with feeble fingers sweeping, 
Though thine old oak 
Is bare and broke, 
And sad scathed branches long have crown'd it, 
Some few green sprays, 
In summer days, 
_ All glossy green, wave light around it. 
; Of these Pll pluck, and prank thee fair, 
And golden mistletoe V ll bring thee, 
With ivy bands to bind it there, 
Though I to, Saxon voice must sing thee. 
And if short while 
These garlands smile, 
They'll better suit the songs I sing thee, 
Sweet harp of Wales! 


Sad harp of Wales! 
Thy wild and mournful melodies, 
‘Though hushed, alas! in silent slumbers, 
Have gained the goodand won the wise 
‘To weep and worship at thy numbers, 
By Llyware, aged bard of yore, fi 
Who wail’d his twenty sons and four; 
And Taliésin, honour crown’d, 
By Prince, in -wat’ry cradle found ; 
And Hoel’s lay, like May-day morn, 
By nipping frost his blossoms torn ; 
By all the bards whose sorrowing swells 


Have echoed down thy mountain d 
How oft have they thy dirges swe: 
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‘To hearts indignant glowing ; 
And eyes, like trickling rills, that w' 
, ‘To hear thy sound of sorrow flowing, 
Sad harp of Wales! 


High harp of Wales! { 
By firm conflicting freedom strung, . *. 
How has thy spirit sped her! 
ane strains to panting patriots flung, 
Have on to conquest led her. 
Creat bards of Cambria! your grand requiems loud, 
Hymn'd in the mountain-torrents roar I hear ; 
See monuments in Snowdon’s summits proud, 
While setting-sun-beams mark your stories there, 
Though flown your souls on eagle wing, 
Still neighb’ring nations list with wonder 
Those sounds that called aruthless king 
‘To cut thy glorious chords asunder, \ 
High harp of Wales! 


A 
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When the human inind contemplates the endless variety 
which nature and art present, the many wonders and beauties 
of each through all their divine mysteries, how can satiety, 
with torpid touch, deaden our sensibility? It is vice alone 
has the baneful power, a too eager pursuit of selfish pleasures 
mars the capability of enjoyment; but where virtue leads, 
increasing joy, new ecstasies, and invigorated mind attend 
our exploratory way. Those persons are the happiest who 
possess in themselves the greatest power of enjoyment; and 
yet how many there are who go through every stage of life, 
from the eradle to the grave, resting on others for support, for 
daily necessaries, and for daily pleasures, listless and inactive, 
their passing existence is a blank, or at least resembles a 
serap-book, whose borrowed trifles fill the page! How ably 
has Providence supplied to highly-gifted man an intellectual 
spring, where blossoms in succession rise and ripen into fruit, 
which by the wise and good are husbanded, and stored for the 
winter of old age, these treasures make the evening of life 
cheerful, and enable him when darkness closes his day, to go 
to rest in peace and wake to everlasting joys! Sculpture, 
painting, typography, how much of happiness we owe to thy 
powers! O god-like arts! that can perpetuate our enjoy- 
ments, can rescue from oblivion the past, and bid all that is 
good or great or glorious live on through ages. The"sculptor 
gives to cold marble the animated form, and sees it leap to life 
in vigorous strength of Hercules, or move in beauty of Apollo, 
or from the tomb gives back tu view a Milton, Shakspeare, 
Handel, and a Howard; poets; patriots, and heroes of the 
past are by this art embodied in our thoughts, and we gaze 
with rapturous delight upon the venerated forms which else 
were lost, or only seen in shadowy fancy. Painting adds to 
these valued images a living lustre, the eye sparkles under 


our gaze, the lip breathes eloquence, the dimpled cheek of; 


beauty glows with the blush of love. Who can look upon the 
benign features of Washington, and mark his noble front, 
like the mind’s throne, without feeling the spirit of bold en- 
terpris@and glory of ,hilanthropy ?. But vain were these arts 
Without the aid of letters. O golden keys, that ope the gates 
of immortality! Painting and sculpture give the form, but it 
is through you we read the very soul of man, the thoughts of 
saints and gages ; debarred thy blessing, what would have been 
the state of mortals? Dull insects of a day, indeed! past 
ages lost, the future unpromised, the present half enjoyed, and 
yet there but few who seem to be fully sensible of the great 
importance of this inestimable gift, the powers of living with 
the besty the greatest, the wisest through’ every age of man. 
Tt is one of the chief frailties of human nature that we are 
prone to view with cold indifference or apathy, objects, how- 
ever bi fal or interesting in themselves, if daily present; 
but when time or distance removes them from us, we regret 
their loss, dwell on their worth and charms with magnified 
zeal, and deplore their absence. ‘This arises from our habit 
of contemplating the past and the future, forgetful of the pre- 
‘sent; a beautiful face, or a lovely prospect which we daily, 
see ceases to excite our admiration, and I fear the blessings 
of life are too often disregarded or thanklessly received, be- 
eause common to us. It were better philosophy to enjoy that 
- which is present than to lose the happiness within our reach 
in sighing for that which is beyond it, or in longing after that 
which may neverarrive. But if we make our desires and our 
wishes subservient to our reason and necessity, we may derive 
much enjoyment by retrospection and reflection. Thus can 
these little pictures round my cottage walls bring to mepast days 
of happiness, and teach me to live them over and over again! 


For the Mirror. 


THINK OF ME. 
: BY EVERARD. 
_ When the soft night-wind, on its hidden pinion, 
Steals to the green earth from the azure sea— 


When the moon saileth through her meek dominion, 
Then, fair enchantress, think in dreams of me. 


When the rich glories of the western heaven 
Glowed o’er the waters and the emerald lea ; 
‘Lhen, while emotion to thy heart is given, 
Then, rapt and spirit-kindled, think of me! 
When the glad odours of the dewy morning 
Rise from the blossoms of the summer tree ; 
While the gay east grows bright in day’s returning, 
Then, with unquench’d affection, think of me! 


In the gay spring-time, when the skies above thee 
Are tull of sweetness and awake with glee; 

When the young birds to countless raptures move thee, 
Then, midst their carols, pause—to think of me. 


When the sad autumn o’er the earth is throwing 
The faded honours of the summer-tree, ‘ 
When the choked streams with mournful wail are flowing, 
Still let thy pensive spirit think of me! 
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- LINES TO MY BROTHER. 
: BY MISS A OF BRANDON, VT. 


I think of thee when twilight gray 
Steals softly down the vaulted sky, 
And all the tints of parting day 
Allure and charm the gazer’s eye ; 
For then fond memory brings to me 
The days of childhoow’s happy glee. 
% I think of thee when from afar, 
As in some glittering coronet, 
Proudly looks down yon polar star, 
A diamond in heaven’s azure set ; 
For ah! in other, happier days, 
We loved on that lone star to gaze. 
I think of thee when silent sleep 
Has banished all unholy mirth, 
And angels their kind vigils keep 
O’er the beloved, the blest.of earth : 
Oh! then is breathed my prayer for thee, 
That they may guard thy destiny. 
I think of thee when rosy light 
First dawns upon the eastern sky, 
And all the glorious stars of night 
Are giving place to coming day : 
Ah! then with spirit meekly free 
Is breathed my matin prayer for thee. 


Ga pista Serena limonene elaine see Tete erteoamaigide nc 


THE DRAMA, 


My. C. Kzan commenced a short engagement at the Park 
theatre on Friday evening of last week, in his top character 
of Richard the third: Notwithstanding the inclemency of 
the weather, he was greeted by a numerous and fashionable 
audience, who frequently gave unequivocal testimony of the 
aetor’s excellence ; but, at the close of the piece, the applause 
was long, enthusiastic, and tremendous. Mrs. Sharpe sustain- 
ed the part of the queen in an .able manner, and merited the 
approbation which was awarded to her with no unsparing hand. 

Mr. ‘Thorne appeared forthe third time on Saturday. even- 
ing as Captain Macheath, in the Beggars’ Opera, and he acted 
the part admirably, particularly the song of “How happy 
could I be with either.’ We however must add, that Mr. 
Thorne has no business to attempt tenor singing ; for although 
his voice is one of great compass, (we do notsay power, ) yet from 
\the circumstance that itis a baritone voice, the upper notes have 
not strength enough to give force to tenor songs. In this num- 
ber we shall be unable to criticise, hispersonotion of Artabanes, 
but we know the music lies well within his compass, and 
we expect that he will succeed. Mrs. Austin’s most trium- 
phant character is that of Mandane, no mean compliment to 
her either, for it hasbeen long aoneldeaa tie test ‘opera on 
the English boards. Mrs, Sharpe will appear in Artaxerxes. 


\|We have never yet had any very emiment vocalist in New- 


York to take charge of the beautiful music of the young 
prince. ~ Mr. Jones, the Arbaces, is a sterling musician, with 
a fine voice and faultless intonation; but his trinsic value, 
except to musicians, is much impaired by his awkward gait 
and faulty acting—we wish he would take a hint on the sub- 
ject, for we respect his talents. Der Freischutz is announced 
for Thursday, of course we must reserve our remarks on that 
opera for another number. Mr. Thorne, we take upon our- 
selves to predict, will enact Caspar well, and the music will 
suit him. Jones will be very good in the music of Adolph, 
and the excellence of Linda, the part.of the prima donna, as 
played by Mrs. Austin, and of Kilian, as played by Placide, is 
well known. Rose, whose difficult and charming music 
makes her a very important personage, is to be for the first 
time entrusted to Mrs. Blake, of whose performance we’shall 
take an opportunity of speaking. For the incantation scene, 
surely Valmondi has peopled the Park. with devils enough. 
On Monday Mr. Kean performed Hamlet in a manner even 
more to our liking than when we first saw him in the charac- 
ter. It is a chaste and beautiful piece of acting, and elicited | 
repeated bursts of admiration from a crowded house. We 


— 
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b LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROGERS, CAMPBELL, J, MONT- 
GOMERY, LAMB, AND KIRKE WHITE. COMPLETE IN ONE VO- 
Lume.-—And a most beautiful octavo volume it is, and from 
the press of Carey and Lea, recommending itself not merely 
by the choice and standard matter of its contents, but by its 
fine typography, glossy paper, and a delightfully executed en- 
graving, containing the heads of the five distinguished bards. 
We shall not pay so poor a compliment to the reader as to com- 
ment on the claims of the authors, whose compositions are iden- 
tified with the English language, and are almost the first to be 
lisped by the school-boy. Every lover of poetry will avail him- 
self of the opportunity now afforded him of possessing these 
invaluable productions. The book before us forms a compa- 
nion to the similarly printed works of Scott, Byron, and Moore, 

Tue prar..—This is the title of an annual published by 
Thomas T. Ash, of Philadelphia. It is intended as a holiday 
present to the younger classes, and is handsomely printed, and 
embellished with several engravings. Among the contributors 
we notice the names of Willis G. Clark, L. H. Sigourney, E. 
Leslie, dic. ~'There are some beautiful lines, ‘To a young 
Child,” by.the first of the above-named writers. The object 
of the editor is to inculcate lessons of virtue and morality in 
the minds of juvenile readers, 

THE SANDFORDS, OR HOME SCENES.—We have read with 
pleasure the first volume of a work, just published by Mr. 
E, Bliss, under this name. It is from the pen of a lady 
of high rank. Her claims.are not unknown to the readers 
of this journal, who will well recollect ‘The Uneducated 
Wife,” which was her production. 

JouRNAL OF THE HEART.—Another neat duodecimo from the 
Careys. It is nominallyedited by the authoress of Flirtation. 
‘This work,” says the United States Gazette, “is written from 
the heart, and sal the heart. It speaks of religion as 
a principle of action, but erects no stakes nor-collects: no 
faggots ; it talks of convents, but does not ridicule the abbess ; 
it mentions nuns, but does not mark them down as fools, Itisa 
pleasant book, and will afford pleasure to those who read it.” 
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French celebration.—The event which we announced in 
our last number promises to be attended with even more pomp 
and display than we had anticipated. At the first meeting 
of the committee, held on Friday the twelfth instant, the 
venerable James Monroe presided. On taking the chair he 
offered some remarks which were deeply imbued with his 
characteristic love of liberty, and evinced the very lively 
interest which he, in common with his fellow-citizens assem- 
bled around him, felt in the glorious regeneration of the gal- 
lant people of France. He was listened to with profound 
attention, and when he finished his short but pithy address, 
he was loudly and enthusiastically cheered. Sub-committees of 
arrangement, selected from amongst our most respectable and 
public:spirited citizens, were then appointed. All these have 
entered with cheerfulness and activity upon the grateful duties 
assigned to them, and the approaching twenty-fifth promises to 
be a day of glorious rejoicing and magnificent exhibition. 


Mi pizzica, mi stimola.—We lately inserted an English 
version of this celebrated aria, written by Mr. Woodworth, and 
now present our readers with another, (from a more martial 
muse) as recently sung by Mrs. Austin, at the Park theatre. 
Bourne has just published it, and gives us permission to copy 
the words. The language and sentiments are very suitable 
to the blustering spirit of the music. ~~ 

RECITATIVE, 


How bright and joyous nature bloomed 
Beneath a vernal sky, ° 
E:e he who won my heart had doomed 

That heart alone to sigh. 
But love of fame inspired his breast, 
And now in fields afar, 


deem it superfluous to enter into any comments on the minu- 
tie of the part, having given a full analysis of it on a former 
occasion. Mr. Kean evidently gains upon the favour of the 
public at every new effort. Ophelia was successfully sustain- 
ed by Mrs. Sharpe. We perceive that this-lady is about pro- 
ceeding to Philadelphia, where we cannot doubt that she will 
become as decided a favourite as she is at Boston and in this 
city, and as she must. be wherever she goes. She has peculiar 
merits—great versatility combined with accurate judgment and 
the most delicate taste. We regret that her benefit is neces- 
sarily postponed until her return from the south. When it takes 
place, we feel content th opportunity will be speedily seized 
by her numerous admirers of evincing their feelings towards 
an amiable, industrious, and accomplished actress, _ 


With crimson biade and towering crest, 
He seeks the din of war. 


AIR. 
High o’er the field’in martial pride 
His starry banner waves, 
Where heroes stem the battle tide, 
Or sink in hallowed graves, 
There, mid the rude and maddening clash 
Of havoc’s vengeful steel, 
His falchion gleams, the lightning-flash 
That leads the thunder-peal. 
His deeds shall live in story, 
He strikes in freedom’s name, 
For country, home, and glory; 
Inspired by love and fame. 
Rude was the shock! thesquadrons close, 
And freemen win the field! 
On, victors, on! pursue your foes! 
But spare them when they yield, 
Relieved from sterner duty, 
The hero now may claim 
The sweetest smiles of beauty, 
With freedom, love, and fame, 
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MINE THE PRIZE, AND MINE THE GLORY. 


Song and Laughing Chorus, as performed at Drury-lane Theatre, in the opera of Der Freischutz, composed by Carl Maria Von Weber. 


ee ha 


. 
THE POETRY WRITTEN BY G. SOANE, AND ADAPTED TO THE ENGLISH STAGE BY HENRY R. BISHOP. 


[Now first published in the United States Srom the original score.) 


Mine ‘the prize and» mine the ~ glo - 
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SOPRANIS. 


TENORI. 


ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, 


* hha, lia, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, 


won't you, won't you, 


SECOND VERSE. 


I’m the man to win the prize, sir; 
Here’s a head and here are eyes, sir; 
See the ribbon falls tome, 
What have you got, he, he, he! 
What have you got, he, he, he! 
He, he, he, &e, 
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Varieties, notice, that, in consequence of the uncertainty of the weather, |\ bers, with their usual waggery, began looking at their digital 
4 ' : 2 the eclipse of the moon, which was to have taken place this|| extremities; and Merry called for a show of hands, to decide 
Tie Maacu or rerinemeNt.—A correspondent—says a Lon- | evening, is postponed by order, until the full moon in October; || the point’of who had the smallest ; when Woodfall remark- 


don magazine—sent us the following colloquy, which he over-] 
heard a few days since between a dustman and a master-sweep | 
in Gray’s-inn-lane! “TI tells you wot, Tim,” said the dust-| 
man, “TI shall cut that there free and easy; it’s a growing| 
quite low and wulgar.” “So it is, master Bob,” replied the 


sweep, “you vos the only semman as vos a gemman there 
» last evening.” 5 


INGULAR PROCLAMATION.—The following anti-lunarian 
t was publicly and in due form announced by the bell- 
rough the different streets of Armagh, a short time 

: of Armagh are requested to take 


ep 


PF £5. 


Lord Lyttleton’s shadow.” I don’t know how his lordship 


can havea shadow,” he . e body says they 
can see through him.” : : 

’ ALL AND MEary.—A certain nobleman was noted 
thi ] beauty and the feminine delicacy of his hands. 


stance being mentioned at “the club,” the mem- 


« 


its 


« 


ed—“It should be given in my favour, gentlemen ; I have 
more credit for my short-hand than any man in England.” 
Talleyrand declared on one occasion that he despised man- 
kind. ‘The reason,” observed Barras, “is very apparent; he 
has studied himself too deeply.” pats 
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For the Mirror. 


THE WARNING. 
BY THYRZA. 


©axt back, call back, each winged thought, 
And fold it in thy silent heart! > 

The words with fancy’s fervour fraught, 
Oh! let them not to utterance start! 

Each trace of feeling deep repress, 

Be cold, and calm, and passionless. 


Tame down the soaring thoughts that spring 
In youth’s enthusiastic heart ; 

Chain fancy’s wild and wandering wing, 
And to no ear thy dreams impart— 

Let not thy deeper feelings speak 

In ’ning eye or flushing cheek, 

—let them never be 


Which would the secret soul espy. 


Smile—while thy heart is withering— 

Be gay—when every hope has died— 
Let mirth her veiling mantle fling 

Each pang that wrings thy heart to bide ; 
Wear thou the look of happiness, 
Though thousand ills around thee press. 


Dream not the open brow of youth 
Its frank and fearless mien to wear, 
This is no world for trust and truth— 
Hide in thy heart what passes there, 
And pride and scorn shall reach thee not, 
And thine will be an envied lot. 


ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


SIMON SMITH, OR THE SOUTH CORNER. 
War caution should be in direction ! by want of it Iknew a 


~ Smith—two worlds were inissed and so she missed a husband. j 
it was her father’s fault too—and yet a father never loved a); 


daughter more; he enjoyed the world because he could look 
at her, and when thought of rapturous praises he had 
heard, the old man smiled and his eye glistened. “She is 
indeed,” he would exclaim, ‘equal to one’s fairest imagina- 
tions; such a delightful glow upon her cheek, and the curls 
over her forehead are so gracefully grouped and located— 
there’s such humour and animation about her too”’—and he 
thought of her gay speeches, and he smiled; and then he 
smiled that he had smiled—“ what vanity !” cried he. 

Simon Smith was a merchant—he was absolutely compell- 
ed to go to New-Orleans; his daughter had just bid him good- 
by; she could not force back her tears; her pretty form was 
vanishing out of the parlour door. “When the long last 
separation shall come,” thought he, “who will proteci thee, 
poor child, when thou hast no parents? Thy relatives are 
kind, bat they have their own to protect. If I could but find 
one * would appreciaie-your worth, and treat you as your 
angel soul deserves. I wish you were married ; though I should 
lose you, it is my duty : ’tis a strange place, but 1 will look out 

New-Orleans.” 

“: had never been there before; it would have charms to 
the mexperienced, but licentiousness has no beauty in the 
eyes of age; the indulgence of passion is attractive in des- 
eription and excites. the imagination of youth, but in reality 
rnished by unlooked for circumstances. He determined 
would look out at New-Orleans. 

‘My old friend, how are you?’ criegiai iG) as he was 
passing one morning through the Rue de ma) 

“Who the deuce are you?” thought old Simon, 

“Tt certainly is Simon Smith,” said the speaker. 

Mr. Smith shook him kindly by the hand; he ventured on 
no name, but looked ignorantly in his face. 

“You have forgotten an old school-fellow.” 

His name was Ravelle.” Mr. Smith remembered him. He 
was always a great talker, and always amusing his neighbours 
by speaking of his own affairs, 

‘Where have you been,” said he, ‘ these many years? I’m 
delighted to see you. I’m almost killed with labour; I've 


made a great deal since I saw you. At Havanna I made 


We: 


fifteen thousand dollars, at Carthagena twenty, at Lima ten 
more, and here I am with loads of business. The sin 
New-York employ-me ; the s in Charleston, and the great 
house in Boston say no firm shall be employed but mine.” 

“The deuce they do,” thought old Simon. 

* But I forgot to introduce my son,” continued old Ravelle. 
“Do dine with me to-morrow.” 

Mr. Smith promised ; he dined frequently with old Ravelle. 

“I should be glad to go with you, Mr. Smith,” said young 
Ravelle, one day after dinner. - | 

“There is nothing to prevent you; Ravelle.” | 

Mr. Smith had heen delighted with young Ravelle; his 
difference from his father was so singular—coming from the 
same quarter. Ravelle was but twenty-five. ‘‘ Just a match 
for her,” thought old Smith. “Ill try and persuade him to 
return with me.” It was determined he should go. They went 
by the Mississippi. 

“Drain of a world!” thought Ravelle, looking over the 
side of the steam-boat. 

“Father of rivers!” said a lady. 

“Phe: family is large,” said Ravelle. 

“You have them of all sizes,” answered the lady. 

“Its very like the Rariton near Perth Amboy,’ said a by- 
stander. 

“ Parva componere,” thought Ravelle, 

They were three weeks before they reached Philadelphia— 
the modern Athens—and it has such an affectionate name—it 
isa little paradise—but they say ‘ve may grow tired of paradise. 
Ravelle grew sick of the modern Athens; he begged Mr. 
Smith for heaven’s sake to go—but this last was obliged to 
stay a week longer. 

“I’m tired to death,” said Ravelle; ‘ T'Jl go on before you.” 

* You must go to my house the very day you arrive and see 
‘ny family, and I will write immediately. *Tis the corner 
house—a large three story building; ask for Mr. Smith, any 
body yyill tell you—a new house,” s ion, as he shook 
won avello's and. ‘ Bs 

He heard the distant pad 
late to call. At this seasonal 
was another Mr. Smith, who live 
corner house—a large three story— 
house too, and was continually mi 
Smith had a pretty daughter too. 

“Tf he should unluckily goto the north corner, he will see 
her first, and first impressions are so fatal; why didn’t I tell 
him the south corner, or rather, why the deuce do people 
take the same names?’ muttered he; “making constant 
blunders and difficulties in society : when proper names are 
improper names, then they are not proper names; the mean- 
ing of proper is peculiar and distinguishing. What kind of 
distinction, I should wish to know, does Smith give? you 
might as well call a man a two-legged animal. It’s true she’s 
not as pretty as Elizabeth, what matters it? He'll see her 
first—‘ good-by’ he’ll say to old Simon’sdaughter. Fool that 
I was—why didn’t I specify south corner? it was but two 
words, and yet I could not say them; thus do I blunder for 
ever, and will, while I live, I suppose.” 

He looked back towards the steam-boat; she was making 
the best use of her paddles. As he saw the foam behind her 
stern, he muttered in a species of vexatious growl, “‘ You’re 
determined nothing shall catch you.” He almost wished she 
would blow up, so that all went up except Ravelle. He 
walked sullenly away; he felt the pleasures of a reproaching 
conscience all that day ; he was one of these poor wretches full 
of sin first and sorrow afterwards. 

Ravelle arrived at New-York ; he sat himself down alone 
in his room and looked at his watch—it was just eleven o’clock. 


is 


4 n for his; and this 


“What in the name of heaven shall 2 thought he. He 
walked to the window ; rain those melancholy 
rains—it was enoug himself 6 the 


Battery. He looked ¢ avement, and then 


he drops fell in the wa: en, he watched the 
circles that appeared/and @isc ; vanished and appear- 
ed imgendless wearisome sameness. He gaped and breathed | 
out a sound—it was ive wail. There was a mass of 


a cloud of 
hought 


black coals in the 
choking swoke rose to the ceilifg. 


Ravelle in the misery. of his souk 
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tains—exposed was all the gloom of the heavens—it was 


gloomy in and gloomy out. ‘Fool that I was, to leave my 
home,” cried he. ‘‘These are the joys of travelling, to be 
afflicted with all the curses of fatigue one moment, and soli- 
tude the next.” He rose and took a book and sat down to 
read—it wasimpossible. When the mind is distracted by real 
or imaginary ills, the remedies are loathsome which might 
often be its cure. ‘In heaven’s name, what shallI do? I 
shall die here. Why did I leave the old man? Him at least 
I should have had, here I know nobody.” There is a feeling 


|of loneliness or abandonment when we first come among 


those who know us not; and Ravelle was young. Ho 
would not go to old Smith’s—he would be among strangers, 
he would be tired to death there, and be obliged to talk and 
be civil; it was such a trouble to be civil and to talk when 
you would rather say nothing—but any thing better than this 
purgatory. 

“The corner house, sir—a large new house.” 

‘The old fellow has really a palace,” thought he. 

“Mr. Smith’s ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the gentleman of colour. 

“When you open the door, mention my name.” 

“Mr. Ravelle,” cried the dark gentleman, smiling. 

Two ladies sat near the fire. “How very pretty,” thought 
he, as his eye for a moment fell on the younger. 

“ Sit down, sir,” said the elder of the two. 

“Mrs. Smith, I presume I have the honour to address 2” 

“Mrs, Smith,” said the lady. 

“She’s beautiful,” thought he. “I had the pleasure, 
madam, (looking at the old lady) of mecting Mr. Smith at 
New-Orleans—” 

“I don’t envy you the pleasure,” thought the lady; ‘my 
husband has not left. town these five years.” 

“And,” continued Ravelle, ‘I had the pleasure of travel: 
ing with him from New-Orleans to Philadelphia. There is 
an attractive gravity—I never saw such a face,” thought he. 

“You must have travelled with his ghost,’ thought the old 
lady. I believe there is some faistalie, sir.’ 

“Mr. Smith informed me he had written.” 

“Smith is my husband’s name, but it is probably Mr. 
Smith at the south corner; there are continual mistakes.” 

Ravelle was confused; he expressed his regret at having 
disturbed them. 

“Heavens and earth! what a beautiful woman! 
I must know her,” cried he, as he left the house. 

Ravelle went soliloquizing to the opposite corner. “ An 
awkward blunder in old Simon not to mention the south 
corner ; but it was worth an age of suffering to see her faces 
she must have been the old woman’s daughter.” 


The true Miss Smith he next saw was pretty: had he seen 
her first, he might have sworn she was the most splendid 
specimen he had ever seen--but it was too late. When he 
found himself at the south corner in the drawing-room with 
the real Smiths, the image of the absent unknown was con- 
stantly before him. “They must know their neighbours,’ 
thought he. He told them his mistake. 

“ And there was a young lady there too,” said he in a tone 
of indifference, (it is so horrible to have one’s agitation ob- 
served.) 

“Had she pretty teeth? And her hair prettily arranged 7” 

* Beautifully.” 

‘‘ And a pretty form ?? 

“ Very pretty,” answered Ravelle, as if he were speaking 
of a statue. e 

“It was Miss Smith, daughter of the old lady you saw, my 
particular friend and namesake.” Just as our old friend 
Smith had predicted. 

He was invited to take tea with the true Mrs, Smith. 

“Miss Mary Smith”—it was the original of his visions 
again ; there was too much boldness perhaps, but there was 
candour eres ae was delighted with you when I saw 
you the other day.” 

She laughed. “ That's very rude.” 

The gentleman jested, but ere long 

“\iai bene sentiva che 

He liked to be near the lady 
afternoon, and aiter afternoon 
at length ied, after he had kn 
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wnever can be happy in this life. Come what, come may, 
ask her the first golden opportunity. Suppose it prove a 
feaden one,’’ thought he. 

Old Simon, after some delay, arrived from Philadelphia. 
He saw Ravelle’s devotion to the stranger : “ Just as I dread- 
ed,” thought he; “if he had but seen Elizabeth first—if 1 
had only said ‘the south corner :’ fool that I was—thus have 
Lever missed@my wishes in the world; and with such want 
of presence of mind in giving my instructions, for what im- 
portant station am I fit in life? not one.” Old Smith had a 
spasm of reproach—he had had them often before—he was 
getting used to them. 

Ravelle liked her still better when he knew her better; every 
day he found out some new attractions—this always happens 
to agood production. At length he married her. Old Smith 
smiled and was sorry; his daughter was glad of her friend’s 
good fortune ; and though she afterwards married well, her 
father was always sorry, in his direction, he had forgotten the 
south corner. B. 


For the Mirror. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Wuavr sounds are these, that from the eastern shore 
Burst on the ear as time were now no more ? 

The loud Atlantic, from her foaming track, 

Echoes the shout in tones of thunder back. 

Earth stands aghast, while all her despots feel 

Their thrones and temples to the centre reel. 


Say, have the nations from their slumber woke, 

And burst the bigot’s chain—the tyrant’s yoke ? 

Hath freedom’s banner been again unfuri’d 

By patriot hands above a prostrate world ; 

The lurid flames that mark’d the hideous past, 

Been quench’d in blood, and vengeance roused at last ? 


Tis even so—the peasant hath hurl’d down 

His iron gauntlet ’gainst the monarch’s crown. 

His sword is bare—his scabbard thrown away, 
Freedom his war-cry, and her foe:his prey! 

How changed since, slave-like, he had bowed him there, 
His birth-right chains—his heritage despair. 


Deep in the trench the armed burgher stands, 
» With flashing eye and gore-empurpled hands; 

No burnish’d shield defends his patriot breast, 

No sable plumes float proudly o’er his crest : 
Fearless he stands amid the shock of death, 

His loose locks shaken by the cannon’s breath, 

And hears in each reverberated roar, 

“The sons of Gallia shall be slaves no more !” 


When freedom’s sword@nsulted nations draw, 
And fierce revenge ad«s terror e’en to war; 
When feelings, lash’d to madness, spurn control, 
And mercy sleeps, and frenzy fires the soul ; 
Then the proud columns in their armed array 
To naked breasts and peasant-hands give away : 
From rank to rank the bafiled leaders fly, 

And urge their slaves to conquer or to die, 

In vain—for deeply falls the freeman’s sword, 
By them more heeded than their leader’s word ; 
One more impetuous charge—the route’s complete, 
And slavery’s chains laid low at freedom’s feet ! 


Now when the feeble tyrant of your land, 

In shame and fear hath sought a foreign strand ; 
His gray head loaded with the curses wild 

Of the lone widow and the orphan child— 

Wow, when the upas-breath hath left your shore, 
And carnage stalks along your streets no more— 
To win your peace at home and friends abroad, 
Hear mercy plead while justice holds the sword ; 
Let wisdom’s voice your halls of council fill, 
And bid sedition’s factious tongue be still— 

So shall loud discord in your cities cease, 

And rights, blood-purchased, be enjoyed in peace. 
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MISCELLANY. 


NOVEL WRIiTING.—_ASKING AN OPINION, 


CuristorHer Norrn, who often entertains himself and 
his readers with hislaagiable imitations and buriesques, has 
lately supplied the following, as a hit at the tribe of modern 
romancers, 


“Now that the servants are all gone, the table drawn to- 
wards the window, and every thing comfortable about us, let 
me hear the secret you spoke of before dinner.” 

6 Why, really, my dear fellow, I have long wished for an 
opportunity to disburden myself to séMe kind and sensible 
friend, and I know none J can so readily confide in as your- 
self. You must know I have turned 
for the last twoor three monthsito a cer 

“ Aha! Matrimony ? 0 is it, Billy 2 
derful paragon who is 
son?” * 


tention, seriously, 
point,” 
Whois this won- 


become Mrs. Billy Tompkin- 


, =o 


“ Nonsense, mam; what can you be tallting of” 

“Stay, Billy; Pll deseribe your choice to you :—fair hair, 
almost approaching to love’s proper hue, celestial rosy red ; 
widish mouth—there is nothing equal to the mouth for ex- 
pression ; crooked-nose ; a delicate obliquity of vision ; pointed 
chin; age, thirty-five; and the name of this Dulcinea is?’— 

“ Mr, William Blackwood, 45 George’s-street, Edinburgh ; 
see, there’s his address—I am just going to send off the letter. 
The fact is, my dear Simson, I have turned author; I have 
written a story or novel, or whatever you like to call it, and 
before sending it down to the north, I should like very much 
to have some rational and intelligent person’s opinion an its 
merits.” : 

“Thank you; you could not, Iam sure, have applied to a 
more disinterested friend, or one who would be happier to 
give you any advice that may benefit your work.’ (Vain 
puppy ! what can tempt such a silly fool as this to commence 
author ?’— Aside.) 2 

“I thought so, Simson ; and, if you'll give no interruption, 
I shall be most happy to read you the first chapter or two.” 

“J interrupt you? It is a thing I never did in my life. 
Depend on my not making the slightest noise—(unless I 
should happen to snore.”— Aside.) 

‘Well then, here goes. It was onthe evening of the fif- 
teenth day of July, in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred 
and twenty-eight” 

‘Why, that’s just like the beginning of a law paper; but 
I beg pardon—mum.” 

“Tt was on the evening of the fifteenth day of July, in the 
year of our Lord eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, that a 
stranger was seen to enter the stable-yard of the Angel inn, 
in the ancient town of Bury St. Edmunds. The stranger, 
from the juvenility of his appearance, was evidently young. 
His hat was set perpendicularly on the top of his head, while 
his legs were carelessly suspended one on each side of the ani- 
mal which he bestrode. Buttons of a bright yellow metal, 
relieved the sombre shade of his dark brown coat; and, after 
dismounting from his horse, he eyed it affectionately for a 
considerable length of time, and having ordered the hostler 
to give it a feed of corn, he proceeded into the house. The 
room into which he,was shown was a clean, well furnished 
apartment, about sixteen feet by twelve. The fire-place was 
fecal opposite door, and above the mantel-piece was 
| 


suspended a b f a very fat gentlemanjgyyith a 
Roman nose a . tel-piece itself, was laid an 

sf 

j/in the we pati round table was placed in the 
middle of the roo rted on one leg, which divided, about 
table, surmounted by a large paper tea-tray, was stationed 
close to the wall ; and five rush-bottomed chairs, ranged regu- 
ment. The stranger, depositing his hat on the table that 

stood next him, sat down on one of the chairs we have previ- 


jjelegant g 
a foot from the gr into three separate claws. Another 
larly round the room, completed the furniture of the apart- 


not the most pleasing nature. ‘Unhappy that I am! he at 
last exclaimed, dashing his hand with energy upon his brow; 
|‘ whither can I turn? No where have I a friend ; my uncle 
opposes my inclinations; Mrs Jobson is severe and cruel to 
my Sophia; and she herself—wretch, wretch that I am, to 
have inflicted such woe on so gentle, so susceptible a heart ! ” 
“Stop now, Billy; does your hero exclaim all this in the 
small room you so circumstantially described, sitting alone by 
himself, without even the waiter to sympathize in his griefs ?” 
“To be sure he does. 
know who he is.” 
“Saying these words, he rested his head on his hand, and 
betrayed by the frequency of his sighs, the sorrow that op- 
pressed his breast. ‘Yet why,’ he exclaimed, starting up, 


Waiter? nonsense ; stop till you 


a beef-steak and pickles to be ready for him at ten o’clock, he 
rushed, with renewed confidence and spirit, into the open air. 
'On coming out int , he found the scene considerably 
alter The gra ilig 1ow faded into night, 
and the moon wa ven, attended by her 
galaxy of stars. T ned monastery, whi 

imparts such an air itysto the town of Bu 

St. Edmunds, was now no longer revealed to the eye by, the 
mellowing rays of the declini rested in ep 
shade, save it was part ted by the moon- 
beams, as the e of the trees. Still 


ind ughts, the stranger directed his 
-? 


oo 


representation of the babes!) 


ously mentioned, and seemed to sink into a deep reverie of 


‘why give way to dejection? why surrender hope because} 
friends prove unpropitious? So long as my Sophia continues 
true, never, never, n¢yer shall I despair’ He rung the small | 
bell upon the table with great vehemence, and having ordered | 


steps towards the old bridge, and sighed at the remembrance 
of ruined magnificence as he passed the abbey wall. The 
wind by this time had risen, without his having perceived it. 
Dense masses of cloud had congregated in the sky, and occa- 
sionally obscured the moon for a moment, and then floated 
past her, with their dark edges tipt with her silver light, like 
a rich shawl of t 
sometimes may remark, with bright and glittering eolours. 
He had now approached very near the water, when he 
thought he heard steps close to him, and waited impatiently 
for a transient glimpse of moonlight, to discover from whom 
the sounds proceeded. The steps seemed those of a heavy 
man, and occasiovally he thought he detected the clank of 
spurs. He placed himself as much as possible beneath the 
shelter of the abbey wall, and with considerable excitement 
waited for the gratification of his curiosity. A thin haze now 
passed over the moon, and revealed the figure on the we 
side of the water, but whether a male or female, the light did 
not yet enable him to discover. Suddenly, however, he heard 
a violent plash in the river, and instinctively rushed forward. 


for I solemnly assure you, you have fallen into the water! 
‘Yare, yare, hold in your bellowing tai lied the object 
thus addressed, ‘do youthink I don’t know water from land, 
especially when it’s running into my boots? ‘The channel, 
perchance, is deep; take care of your steps, forif it takes you 
over the head, and you cannot swim, you will very probably 
be drowned.’ : 
“The traveller, however, made no answer to this, and the 
deepest silence succeeded to the previous disturbance in the 
water, ‘Is it possible,’ thought the stranger, ‘can the indi- 
vidual be already drowned? At least let me try to save him, 
if, indeed, it be not already too late.’ Urged on by these gene- 
rous feelings, he rushed into the stream; but, greatly to his 
surprise, he found that he arrived at the other side, without 
having waded nearly up to his knee; and what added to his 
astonishment was, that the person whom he had addressed 
was no where to be seen. He perambulated every part of the 
street, but could not any where find the object of his seareh ; 
and what increased his disappointment was, that he began to 
have a strange idea of having somewhere or other heard the 
traveller's voice before. Bewildered, and in a state of consi- 
derable suspense, he was now warned by his appetite, and 
also by a fit of coughing, which he considered was probably 
brought on by having wet his feet in his humane endeavourg, 
that it was time for him to pursue his way back to the inp! 
| He had not proceededar; when he felt a heavy hand laid on 


abroad—beware.’ He turned round to th 
only a closely muffled figure, but could ne 
features. ‘Kites? he said—Thank heaven 
any kites; they can do no harm to me, — 
not the shepherd, yet he guards agains e sake of his 
flock. Know you of no timid dove whom the kite may wound ? 
Listen,’ He applied his lips close to the stranger’s ear, and 
whispered some words, which had a surprising effect. *'To- 
night, say you?” said the stranger. ‘Ay, to-night,’ he re- 
plied; ‘ere the gray dawn, you shall see me again. Fare- 
well!’ So saying, the mysterious figure disappeared into one 
|| of the smaller streets, and left the stranger to pursue his walk 
||alone. His mind was now in a complete chaos. The infor- 
mation which his visitant had given him was of the most 
perplexing nature. Sometimes he was half inclined to doubt 
its truth; at others, he determined to forego his b 
and pickles, and proceed instantly to ascertain whether it was 
true or false. Amidst these conflicting feelings he arrived: 
at his room. ‘Supper’s quite ready, sir, said the waiters’ 
‘what do you please to drink, sir? ‘Is your ale mil 
‘Yes, very good indeed, sir.’ ‘Then bring me a quart of ale.’ 
‘Directly, sir. A note for you, sir.’ ‘ A note for me! where 2? 
when ? how did it come? ‘A sailor brought it a few minutes 
ago—Steak’s quite hot, sir? rae? 
“The stranger seized the note with avidity. It had 
jaddress, a: -_ in such a niserable hand as to: 
der it diffic e out itsmeaning. | He at last, 
deciphered’ it, and found it to contain these words: ‘If yo 
be he as comes from Bungay; and cares for S.M., you will 
not fail to be in St. Mary’s church-yard at half past eleven to- 
|night. Yours, Tony Tyger. ‘To night, in St. Mary’s 
chureb-yard,’ he muttered, inaudi ‘The plot thickens 
round me on every side; first, the’szanger who disappeared 


who addressed me on my way hither, and who seemed to 
know what I had believed hidden from every hu in 


st — 2) 


except one; and now this letter, pointing so manifestly to m: 
In this 


dear Sophia! In fact, I know not what to think’ 


& 
w 


- 


rkest cashmere wool, fringed, as we ” 


\\in so maryellous a manner near the bridge; then the person ~ 


‘For heaven’s sake, stop,’ he exclaimed, ‘whoever you are, . — 


a 


wes 


" ee attention. 


his strange companion would proceed, 
_ meantime, that worthy gentieman continued his labours; 


state of uncertainty, he paid his respects to the viands before 


him, and had nearly succeeded in demolishing every particle 
of the solids, when the door opened, and a gentleman walked 
into the room. ‘Servant, sir,’ said the intruder; ‘hopes I 
don't incommode you; but finding as the house be chokeful, 
takes the liberty to walk in here.’ ‘ Sir, said our hero, swal- 
lowing the last morsel with a gulp, ‘I certainly hoped to be 
secure from interruption.’ ‘ Don’t mention it, I beg, my dear 
sir,’ replied the new comer, taking off his great-coat, and 
throwing himself on a chair ; ‘don’t say a word of it—I knew 
-—indeed, I told the waiter, I was sure you would be delighted 
to have a companion. Is the beer good, sir? As he said 
these words, he laid hold of the pewter vessel containing the 
whole of our hero’s quart, and nodding familiarly, drained it 
to the very bottom, ‘ Sir!’ said our hero, in a passion, ‘ what 
do you mean by that? ‘By what, my good friend; what 
makes you so angry? ‘ Angry? who the deuce can submit 
to be intruded on by a fellow who flops himself down without 
ceremony at another gentleman’s table, and drinks up every 
drop of his beer? ‘ Fellow? replied the other: ‘Td have 
you for to know, sir, ’m no fellow of your’n. Confound you 
and your beer too—can’t you order another quart ? If it’s too 
much for you, I shall be very happy to help you to finish it— 
so ring the bell, and order ina supply.’ ‘Who are you, sir? 
roared: our hero, in a prodigious rage—‘ who are you, sir, who 
order me to ring bells, and send for more beer, which you 
would infallibly pour into your own throat? Sir, I won’t 
stand it, and if you don’t take care, I’ll throw you neck and 
heels out of this window into the street.’ ‘ Now, listen,’ said 
the other, very composedly : ‘in the first place, this window 
opens on the stable yard, and not on the street. In the next 
place, look at my shoulders, ‘and then at your own. In the 
third place, sit quietly down in your seat, for even wet feet, I 
See, can scarcely cure your courage.’ ‘How do you know my 
feet are wet, sir? said our hero, still irate; ‘ are you the per- 
son who——’ ‘ Ha—ha—ha! so your curiosity’s raised at 
last! Come, come, let us have in some more beer; we shall be 
good friends by and by.’ ‘Sir, you are one of the most ex- 
traordinary impudent men I ever saw.’ ‘ You may say that, 
with your own ugly mouth.’ ‘ Ugly mouth ! what the deuce—’ 
© There now, you’re in a rage again—always flying your kites 
—they’ll bring you on your back some day.’ These words 
were said with the most provoking calmness, and an empha- 
sis was laid on the word kites, which strongly arrested our 
Resolved to gratify his curiosity, ,he sat 
own, and said, Swath, as much softness as he could assume— 


* Sir, your sitar is undoubtedly very strange; you came} 
‘ Gadso,’ inter- |) 


in when I had just finished my beef-steak’— 
e Intruder, ‘and I’ve kept you all this time from your 
iter, waiter! bring this gentleman’s cheese 


~—-and, wai 


beer, for I fo e 


checked himself as much as pee while his Soeced guest | 


gave his orders, and resumed, ‘ You have made yourself quite 
at home in my apartment ; you have persisted in forcing your- 
self into conversation with me, and in the course of it, you 
have twice made allusions to affairs which happened to me 
this night. Now, tell me who you are, and what possible in- 
terest you can take in me and my concerns.’ ‘Now,’ said the 
other, ‘you speak like a man. I have certainly made myself 
at home in your apartment, and enjoyed a very pleasant con- 
versation with you, although it was rather noisy on your part. 
Who I am ean be nothing to you; and as to being interested 
in yowand your concerns, you and your concerns may go to 
the d—l, for ¥ don’t: +i. a brass farthing for none on ye—I’ll 
thank you for a piece of that there cheese.’ 

“ As he said this, he scized the cheese, and helped himself 
in no sparing manner, dzawing near to him at the same time 
the replenished beer jug. Our hero sat eyeing him in a state 
of boiling impatience, wonuering to what pitch of familiarity 
In perfect silence, 


after having satisfied himself on the Glo’ster, [cheese] 
in, and with the same absorbing effects, applied the 
yhis lips. ‘Hah! hesaid, drawing in his breath as 
the now empty receptacle on the table, ‘how very 
refreshing it is! Don’t you find yourself greatly invigorated 
with the beer, sir? ‘Sir, I never met with such treatment ! 
Sir, you’re a robber, an uncivil fellow, a cheat! I declare, on 
the word of a thirsty man, I have not tasted a drop of beer 
to-night—thanks to your eternally seizing possession of the 
jug. What you mean by it, I don’t know; but you orI must 
leave this room immediately.’ ‘Sorry you’re going, indeed 
sir,’ said the gentleman thus addressed; could’nt’ you stay a 
few minutes longer? Well, if you must go, it can’t be help’d 


* 


I suppose. Don’t forge ur bill for the supper, and two 
quarts of beer.’ ‘Vill scal !’ cried our hero, seizing his 
lieavy handled whip.’ ‘Oho! is that your kindness to your 
supper companion? Here’s summat to match it,’ replied the 
other, presenting a pistol which he pulled from his side 
pocket. ‘But I see what you wish. T’ll give you a helping 
hand into St. Mary’s church-yard, before your time too, Aha! 
touched ye there—I see. What! won’t you give one side 
with your carrion thumper? ‘You utterly amaze me,’ re- 
plied our hero, resuming his seat. ‘How do you come to 
know that I wish to go to St. Mary’s church-yard? Pray, 
tell me one thing—is your name Thomas Tyger? ‘No sir, 
my name is no such thing. I know the difference, I assure 
you, ’tween a dog’s name and a man’s, though I can’t say I 
see much difference ’tween a Bungay man and a fool.’ ‘Your 
knowledge is amazing. You are a perfect riddle to me; a 
wonder, a rebus, a conundrum, an enigma? ‘Come—keep 
a civil tongue in your head, and call ne names. I’m no more 
an enigma nor you are, nor no other trade you mention, but 
a plain horse-dealer at your service, with as pretty a bit o’ 
blood ? the stable as ever eyes saw. She’ll carry sone weight 


to Bungay ‘o-night ’tween twelve| and three easy.’ ‘Have 
you indeed such an animal ? ‘Ay, that I have. Be that 
long-tailed bay pony yours, with the star on’s face? ‘Yes, 


‘Well, let’s see if we can’t make aswopon't. She’ll walk ye 
grand, trot amazin’; and as for her gallop, la! love ye! ye 
never saw nothin’ like it.’ 


“ As our hero had no great confidence in the speed of his 
own horse, and knew that he should probably require to go a 
great distance in as short a time as possible, he felt strongly 
inclined to accede to the worthy horse-dealer’s proposal of an 
exchange. For this purpose, after a little preliminary con- 
versation, they adjourned into the stable to settle the terms of 
the treaty. There we shall leave them for a while, and now 
proceed to give the reader some new information, and intro- 
duce him to some other personages in the following chapter.” 

“Bravo, bravo, Billy, upon my word! Why, Tompkinson 
will soon be as great a name as Scott. You draw characters 
in the most spirited manner. Your conversations areas natura] 
as if they were reported by Gurney; and, in short, I think 
you will one day become a very great man.” 


“Nay, now, Simson, do you really think it good, or are you 
only bamming me?” 

“Bamming you! Impossible. But without troubling you 
to read anv more, can you sot Jost) sha! ee slight ides of 
the issue of the story ? Who i for’ instance, j|* 
who meets with all these adventure t, Edmund's? Ww 

“Why, he’s the hero of the book ay man, in love 
with Sophia Malton, who is an Her mother, of 
course, objects to the marriage, and manceuvres to bestow her 
on Sir Gregory Grumps, who is rich, and old, and ridiculous. 
The horse-dealer acts a prominent part in the story. The 
horse he exchanges with Fitz-Reginald Montresor (that’s the 
hero, you know) turns out to be stolen. At the end of the 
first volume, Fitz-Reginald is tried for the theft; the evi- 
dence is unaccountably strong against him, and at last he is 
condemned to death, and left for execution. ‘The heroine, 
meantime, uses all her influence to save him; escapes from 
her mother’s house and makes a pilgrimage on foot to inter- 
cede with Lord Tenterden, but without offect. She faints in 
the streets, and is brought before Sir Richard Birnie.” 

“But do you give real names?? 

“Oh, no. Icall Lord Tenterden, Lord Denderten; and 
Sir Richard Birnie, I call Sir Thundering Pompus. She is 
ordered to the treadmill asa vagrant, when, luckily, just when 
she is on her way to the house of correction, she is rescued 
by Sir Gregory Grumps. By him she is taken to a distant 
relation of her own, living in Grosvenor Square, which enables 
me to introduce a good deal of high life. Almack’s, Vaux- 
hall, the opera, and the Surry theatye; and this takes us to the 
end of the second volume. The third volume begins with a 
letter from Fitz-Reginald, still in pris n, but with his punish- 
ment changed to transportation for iife, In ithe Sophia 
farewell, and releases her from her engagements, and he pro- 
ceeds in due course of time to the setttements at New South 
Wales. There, however, he luckily recognises an old and 
intimate friend in the attorney- general, by whose interest his 
situation is made comp: atively easy. The horse-dealer, in 
the meantime, goes’ Ss cies of wickedness, and 
Sophia begins, however ahoy tly, to comply ¥ with her family’s 
wishes, in accepting Sir Gregory ; but, just on the eve of ac- 
ceding to their solicitations, a note is mysteriously put into 
her hands, offeri yment of a considerable sum, to 
prove the innoce lover. "This of course distracts 
her from her desi; she promises al all e 


at er secret in-|| 
former desires, ¥. busineenes cop a 


> 


who, contrary to the general practice among us novel writers, 
is honest. He tracks out the author; discovers the horse- 
dealer to be the thief, and false witness on Fitz-Reginald’s 
trial; the villain at last confesses, and is executed; Sir 
Gregory is discarded ; three or four cousins of Fitz-Reginald’s 
die, and enable him to step into his distant relations’ titles and 
estates; and Sophia’s mother can now have no objection to 
such a distinguished son-in-law as Lord Bungay: the good 
are rewarded, the bad are punished; and the third volume 
concludes with an affecting parting between the hero, now 
fully restored to his character, and his friend the attorney- 
general in New South Wales, leaving his happiness, on his 
arrival in England, to the reader’s imagination.” 

“Capital ! and very original too. But there are a few things 
I should like to ask you. In the chapter you read me, you 
mention a Mrs. Jobson; and, in the rest of the story, you 
always talk of Sophia’s mother; now—” 

“ Why, they are one and the same thing; but in novels bad 
mothers are always married to second husbands, in order that 
the daughter may have a rational excuse for hating her step- 
father; for that, you know, is always allowed, without any 
breach of filial piety.” 

“Then the hero—you’ll excuse me, you know, if I take the 
liberty of a friend—the hero—doesn’t he strike you to be 2 
bit of a softish Johnny Rawish sort of a fellow? rather milk- 
and-watery ? eh?” 

“Oh, Idon’t know; I think he’s just like other people’s 
heroes; he’s handsome, you know, and very like a gentle 
man; and I don’t know what more any man has a right to 
expect.” 

“The horse-dealer, too, strikes me to be a little too clever; 
to act too many characters; to be, in short, made too much of.* 

“Now, Simson, I think you're getting a little captious. 
Just look at other people’s villains; mine is not a bit cleverer 
than any novel blackguard you'll point out. And as to acting 
too many characters, why look at Rob Roy, or Fenella, or 
Ganlesse, or—” 

‘Now, my dear Tompkinson, that is too bad. Why, you 
whipper-snapper, do you compare your ridiculous, unnaturat 
abortion of a thief and horse-dealer to any of Sir| Walters 
glorious imaginations? I never thought you so aie es 
absurd before.” 

*O you didn’t, didn’t ye ? We shall see about being absurd, 
Mr. Blackwood will show you whether I’m absurd or not.” 

“Why, do you think Mr. Blackwood, or any man ings 

senses, will give you threedartsizios for suciia rigmarol 
nonsense ?”? “ sf 

“We shall see, Mr. Simson; we shall see, sir. I wish you 
good night. Our friendship is over, sir; our friendship is 
over. The sooner you can pay me that trifle I lent you the 
better. Good night, sir.” 

So! there goes a fool! He’ll get cool upon it in the morn- 
ing; if not, I have lost a very good-natured, easy, silly, kind, 
accommodating sort of friend. What tempted the blockhead 
to ask my opinion upon his book? If it should be accepted, 
published, puffed, there will be no bearing the puppy’s vanity. 
Billy Tompkinson the author of'a popular novel! The author 
of Waverley ought to be pricked half dead with sharp-point- 
ed quills, and ducked, pro bono publico, in printer’s ink. But 
if Billy gets paid for this, gets a swinging douceur on a second 
edition, and wallows in wealth from the exercise of his pen? 


that’s all. 


tiga then? Egad, I'll write a popular novel myself— 
h 
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A TURKISH SONG. 


Tue wretch, of sordid mould, 
Who poises love with gold, 
And hugs the yellow store, 
Till passion’s reign is o’er, 
Can never hope to prove 
The sweets of mutual love. 
But O, the generous youth, 
Inspired by love and- truth, 
Who deems no price tuo high, 
‘That wins affection’s sigh, 
‘Tis he alone can move 

A maiden’s heart to love. 


A maiden’s heart is cold 

Till touch’d with dart of goid, 
All feathered from the dove, ¢° 
And barb’d by infant love. 

Its polished point must be 
The weapon of the bee, 
Adorn’d and hid from view, 
By gems of honey-dew ; 

It then so charms the eye 

We deem no danger nigh, 

Till deep within the heart 


Is felt the “= 
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For the Mirror. 


A FRAGMENT. 
BY ISIDORA. 


We flies! his foes are hard behind, _ 
Their vengeful shouts are on the wind ; 
Is it a coward’s act to fly— 
Or shall he face their front, and die! 
Wild thoughts are rushing through his mind, 
His headlong speed outstrips the wind! 
Could that good steed still bear him on, 
The sheltering cot might yet be won. 
Already through the night’s thick haze 
He sees its burnish’d casements blaze ! 
What sudden thought has check’d his speed ? 
No spur impels the lagging steed. 
Even could he gain yon welcome roof, 
Could that fierce band be kept aloof ? 
There, there, his wonted tread to hear, 
His fair bride bends her listening ear; 
Her blue eye on the wicket turn’d— 
And long her beacon Jamp has burn’d. 
Oft has she sent her glances bright x 
Through the deep shroud that veils the night, 
And oft his welcome step to hear 
Shook back the ringlets from her ear, 

Like threads of gold impearl’d, wet with the sudden tear. 


One moment through his whirling brain _ 
These thoughts have rushed, and now again 
Hope yields to deep and stern despair. 
What! shall he guide the foemen there! 
To his own hearth—within her sight, 
Yon flower of beauty, pure and bright, 
With blood and conflict to defile 
The roof made sacred by her smile ; 
To combat, struggle, and o’ercome 
Her idol in his own blest home! 
Shall her heart wither at the sight 
Of carnage and unequal fight ! 
Shall her ears drink his dying groan ? 
No! if he falls he falls alone, 

Unseen by her—his fate perchance unknown ! 


He turns—their shouts of triumph rise, 
As, urged by maddening thought, he flies 
Through yon deep forest’s tangled shade, 
Hopeless of flight, or ruth, or aid. 

Life, peril, hate, are all forgot, 

All lost in one absorbing thought— 

To lead yon ruffian band afar 

From that low casement’s beacon star! 
Exulting in his headlong speed, 

Still urging on his panting steed, 


Have halted to await the doom, 
Which, borne upon the midnight wind, 
Peals in those madd’ning shouts behind ; 
When lo! uprising fierce and bright, 
As their red blades flash o’er his sight 

A watch-fire bursts upon the gloom of night. 


Once more he turns, and strives to fly— 
’Tis won! a band of brothers nigh, 
Roused by those shouts from brief repose, 
Are circling round his vengeful foes : 
The cry of death is on the blast— 
The rufhan leader shouts his last ! 
O’ercome by numbers and by right, 
Their swords have failed them in the fight. 
He conquers now who lately fled— 
A charmed spell was o’er his head ; 
Thine, holy love, the victory ; 
Thy impulse sway’d his soul, and he 
Shall ne’er uijaided fall who worships thee. 
oa eH 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. _ 


LETTERS FROM LONDON, 
€o the Lditor of the New-Xovk Mirror. 


- NUMBER SEVEN, 
London, October 6, 
Tux crude and indigested notions concerning England and | 
English affairs afloat in the United States, are more to be re- 
gretted than wondered at, when it is considered that, notwith- 
standing the number of slip-slop journals that have been pub- 
lished by people who have galloped through the country, few 
sound substantial works from the pens of well-informed 
and unbiassed Americans who have resided for some time here, 
have as yet made their appearance on your side of the water. 
The degree of ignorance prevailing in this country, respecting 
America, tobe sure is ten, ay, fifty times as great, and ques- 
tions are asked by respectable people that are perfectly astound- 
ing ; to wit, whether boston belongs to the British—whether 
New-York is situated on the St, Lawrence 2—in what part of 
the United States is Quetec, where General Wolfe was killed ? 
&e. &c.; but then they acknowledge their ignorance, and 
merely ask silly questions. Now Americans, in discoursing 


Till horse and rider, both o’ercome, lf 


know exactly the state of affairs here, and how all things are 
done and transacted, and indeed will scarcely allow an Eng- 
lishman to give an opinion respecting his own country, setting 
him down, if he differ from their views, as either ignorant, 
partial, or prejudiced. The misfortune is, that Americans 
glean most of their information respecting England from 
English newspapers and party periodicals, or at least from 
such portions.of them as are extracted into their own. Now 
nothing can be more fallacious and incorrect than the infor- 
mation so obtained, unless the reader is perfectly familiar with 
the state of parties, and the character and motives of the 
several papers, so that he knows just what to believe .and 
what to disbelieve, and the requisite allowance to be made for 
the different colourings given to the same statement; for 
though many of the English newspapers enjoy a deservedly 
high reputation, and will not descend to low abuse, or be guilty 
of direct falsehood, yet with a great portion both are habitual, 
and the very best of them, from party motives, will soften and 


‘throw into the shade whatever makes against their own side of 


the question, and colour and exaggerate what isin their favour. 
If an Englishman attempt to explain this to an American, he 
replies, ‘‘Oh, I know nothing about that—here is what your 
own papers say—if I am not to believe them, what am I to be- 
lieve?’ There appears at first to be some reason in the ques- 
tion; but, supposing a London merchant were to go into the 
New-England coffee-house here among a few sharp-witted, in- 
telligent Yankees, and proceed to give the very flattering por- 
traits of eminentAmericans—Jefferson, DeWitt Clinton, Gene- 
ral Jackson, Henry Clay, or Martin Van Buren, as drawn by 
the portion of the press opposed to them during the heat of 
political contest, and say unto them, ‘So, these- monsters, 
these villains, murderers, knayes, fools, place-hunters, and 
sycophants, are what you call your great men in America, and 
place at the head of your government—a pretty government, 
truly!’ the Yankees would laugh at him, and tell him, right 
enough, that he knew nothing about the matter; but he 
might, with equal justice, retort, “I only say what your own 
papers say—if Iam not to believe them, what am I to be- 
lieve?’ J think this a fair parallel case, more especially as 
the lower class of American journals are in the regular habit 
of extracting whatever paragraphs or statements tend to 
lower foreign nations in the eyes of their readers, thus flatter- 
ing the self-love of the multitude by the comparison imme- 
diately drawn between their own condition and that of the 
people of those cougtries. 


States. * Doubtless there is frequently 
great distress in the manufacturing districts, the consequence 
—perhaps the natural consequence—of such large bodies oi 
men depending entirely on one source for their subsistence ; 
and that there is something radically wrong in parts of her 
agricultural system is sufficiently evinced by the state of the 
poor-laws in certain districts; but for all this, the distress is 
only very partial. As a celebrated writer lately said, in speak- 
ing of the condition of the nation, “Though one wave may 
have receded, the tide is still coming steadily in.” Of this all 
must be sensible who have passed through the large towns in 
England. The rapid extension of those towns in every di- 
rection—the various schemes on foot for adding to the facili- 
ties of communication between them—the plans for roads, 
canals, tunnels, bridges, railways, all over the country—the 
excavation of new docks, and rearing of immense warehouses 
in maritime ports—indeed, the untiring spirit of industry and 
enterprise every where manifested, backed by exhaustless capi- 
tal, denote any thing rather than decrepitude or decline, and 
are, in fact, the very antipodes of the dull stagnation of gradual 
decay, Many in America will hope that this picture is cor- 
rect—perhaps some that it isnot. Every friend of freedom 


|;and mankind will rejoice if it be true—every lover of litera- 


ture, science, and the arts—indeed all the enlightened and 
generous-spirited among you will be glad to know that Eng- 
land is likely, for centuries to come, to maintain her rank 
among 3 nations ; and it 1s only the timid, the revengeful, the 
meanly jealous, aud sugh as are incapable of truly appreciat- 
ing the rising greatness of their own country, who desire to 
exalt her by the depreciation of others, that will be sorry such 
1s the case. 

As for that incomprehensible bugbear, the national debt, 
perhaps I cannot do better than send you an extract from the 
Edinburgh Review respecting it and other matters, lt may 


at the gloomy side of afiairs along with its party, the Whigs, 


and makes the most of every thing: 
“If we were to prophesy that in ey 1930, a popula- 


tion of fifty millions, better clad, fed, and lodged than the 


of England, are exceedingly dogmatical. They think they 


|English of our time, will caver these islands—that Sussex 


a OS ae 


The d¢tual state of England 4s, I think very much misun-| 
|| derstood in the Unité 


|of debt!” said Junius—“ well may we say 


be remarked in passing, that the Edinburgh generally looks} 


and Huntingdonshire will be w:aithier than the wealthiest 
parts of the west-riding of Yorkshire are now—that cultiva- 
tion, rich as that of a flower-garden, will be carried up to the 
very tops of Ben Nevis and Helveliyn—that machines, con- 
structed on principles yet undiscovered, will be im every 
house—that there will be no highways but rail-roads, no tra- 
velling but by steam—that our debt, vast as it seems to us, 
will appear to our great grandchildren a trifling ineumbrance 
that might easily be paid off in a year or two—many people 
would think us insane. We prophesy nothing, but this we 
say—if any person had told the parliament, which met in 
perplexity and terror after the crash of 1720, that in 1830 the 
wealth of England would surpass all their wildest dreams-— 
that the annual revenue would equal the principal of that 
debt which they considered as an intolerable burden—that 
for one man of ten thousand pounds then living there would 
be five men of five thousand pounds—that London would be 
twice as large and twice as populous, and that nevertheless 
mortality would have diminished to-one half what it then 
was—that the post-office would bring more into the exchequer 
than the excise and customs had brought in together under 
Charles the second—that stage-coaches would run from L 
don to York in twenty-four hours—-that men would sa 
out wind, and begin to ride without horses—our_ ‘ors 
would have given as much credit to the predi tion as they 
gave to Gulliver’s Travels. Yet the prediction would have 
been true; and they would have perceived that it was not 
altogether absurd, if they had considered that the country 
was then raising every year a sum that would have purchased 
the fee-simple of the revenue of the plantagenets—ten times 
what supported the government of Elizabeth—three times 
what, in the time of Oliver Cromwell, had been considered 
intolerably oppressive. To almost all men the state of things 
under which they live seems to be the necessary state of 
things. We have heard it said that five per cent. is the natu- 
ral interest of money, that twelve is the natural number of a 
jury, that forty shillings is the natural qualification of a coun- 
ty voter. Hence it is, that though, in every age, every body 
knows that up to his own time progressive improvement has 
been taking place, nobody seems to reckon on any improve- 
ment during the next generation. We cannot absolutely 
prove that those are in error who tell us that society has reach- 
eda turning point—that we have seen our best days; but 
so said all who came before us, and with just as much appa- 
rent reason. “A million a year will beggar ys,” said the pay 
triots of 1640.‘ Two millions a year will jxind the country 
to powder,” was the cry in 1660 “Six millions a year and 
a debt of fifty millions!” exclaimed Swift—“the high allies 
have been the ruin of us.” “A hundred 


Chatham more than we will ever pay, if we 
load as this.” “Two hundred and forty millions of debt!” 
cried the statesmen of 1783 in chorus—‘what abilities or 
what economy on the part of a minister can save a country 
so burdened !” 

John Bull is, in truth, a very curious animal, and has the 
happiest knack in the world at magnifying evils, and making 
mountains out of mole-hills. He is ‘ enamoured of calamity,” 
and never feels himself more comfortable than when he is 
complaining of being ruined and miserable. He eats his din- 
ner, drinks his wine or porter, smokes his pipe, and then joins 
in the chorus of ‘Let us all be unhappy together!” Ifa re- 
volution, similar to what has taken place in Paris, had come 
to pass in London, and been attended with similar results, in- 
stead of rejoicing, flattermg, and complimenting each other, 
like the light-hearted Frenchmen—extolling their own exer- 
tions to.the skies, and calling themselves the most heroic and 
magnanimous nation on the face of the earth—the John Bulls, 
long before this, would have been lamenting their late dread- 
ful misfortunes, and the awful consequences thereof. And if 


|| they had had to form themselves into a National Guard, instead 


of marchimg on their way, as proud as peacocks, like the gay 
Parisians, with music playing, colours flying, and hats and 
handkerchiefs waving—the Bulls would have been trudgi 

along with their muskets, grumbling and swearing 
went, and lamenting the blessed predicament they we 
in of having to neglect their business half the week and go a 
soldiering. John wants some striking national visitation to 
bring him to his senses. Some how or other, however, he has 
lost his faith in radicalism, and though Hunt and Cobbett, and 
the rest of them continue to tell him, with unabated zeal, of 
his sorrows and his sufferings, his debts and his difficulties, he 
no longer listens to the interesting detail with the zest he did 
formerly. Facts speak for themselves. There was an elec- 
tion for coroner in London the other day, at which not less 
than fifty or sixty thousand people were present. To this 
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assembly Hunt announced bis intention of calling a grand 
meeting of the working classaggpecther on Kennington com- 
mon, for the double purpose of complimenting the French, 
and complaining to the king of their own grievances. The 
common was selected, I presume, in order to have plenty of) 
room; but lo! instead of seventy or eighty thousand people, 
little more than a twentieth part of that number listened to 
Mr. H.’s elegant and sensible declamations. Notwithstand 

ing the groans and hisses with which this person is frequently 
greeted at public meetings, he still finds that his harangues 
sell him a sufficiently extra number of bottles of blacking to 
make it an object for him to thrust himself in the way, and 
his patriotism will doubtless last as long as he finds it a means 
of vending “ Hunt’s matchless.” wero 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


FAME, 
BY WILLIAM PITT PALMER. 


“So strong the zeal t’ immortalize himself 

Beats in the breast of man, that e’ena few, 

Few transient years, won from th’ abyss abhorr’d 
Of blank oblivion, seem a glorious prize, 

And eveu toa clown. »— Cowper. 


Mas was tes for action, and is fitted with motives and 
prope nsiti ordingly. There is a restlessness in his na- 
ture, whi either weariness, the decrepitude of age, nor 
even the attainment of the desired object, can entirely sub- 
due. The physical powers may slumber, but the mind remains 
sleepless and vigilant, and scorning the clog and burden of 
its mortal accompaniment, it goes forth, an unchained exis- 
tence, to revel amidst scenes of ideal glory which the waking 
eye has never witnessed. It is the property of matter to be 
passive and inert; of spirit, to be free and excursive. Mind 
alone is the perpetual motion for which the visionary has 
sought diligently, but without success. And what is the 
great main-spring of its activity? Is it the unmixed desire 
for independence—the longing after added and superadded 
treasures, or the search for present rather than prospective 
happiness that operates as a continued excitement upon the 
soul, that it cannot throw off fora season the cares and busi- 
ness of life? These are comparatively but minor springs in 
the machine. But the hope of distinction, of gaining a hold 
in the remembrance of mankind, the untiring and unyielding 
grasp for place a ver as conducive to fame,—these 


are the impulse anc 
‘There is-someti ing in the thought, that the mea- 
sure of his earthy ice is but a'span; something abasing 
in the La wd of living nameless and unnoted through that 
ation ; something revolting to his proud dignity 
ing a blank in socicty, displaying no distine- 
f mind or muscle, which shall set him apart 
from the common herd. But still more humiliating is the 
thought, tha ntly he shall lie down in the mute grave ; 
that percharice' Bis fellows will take no note of his departure ; 
that he shall leave no beacon for the gaze of posterity ; that 
the gloom of forgetfulness shall gather speedily and heavily 
over his name, shrouding every memorial of his being in the 
very bosom of friendship; and that ere long even those whose 
heart’s blood welled from his own, shall forget the path to his 
Sepulchre, and the weed that grows rankly above it, and the 
moss which buries up the record of its possessor. 
in spite of the glorious assurances of revelation, at times 
there come to all the doubts of another existence, and the ap- 
palling fears of annihilation ; and then the abhorrence of ob- 
livion and the anxiety for fame, are reciprocally augmented. 
‘ Pherefbre man mocks at the very elements, at the rougher 
and more fearful passions of kindred adventurers, whilst con- 
tending for celebrity Hope points to the high placesof renown 
around which genius has concentrated the effulgence of all 


tive peculii 


ages, and his imagination is dazzled by the alluring radiance. ||| 


He looks to the relentless past, in whose deep shadow lie 
wrapped the memories of earth’s countless undistinguished 
millions ; and he girds himself for higher and sterner effort. 
Ambition cries onward! and the siren-notes of pleasure fall 
less upon his ear. Onward and still upward! is the 
and the importunities of nature, the tears of slighted 
e chidings of injured friendship, and the sepulchral 
of conscience herself, cannot stay him in his career. 
Fame is the El Dorado of human wishes. For this men have 
laughed at jeopardies of every form. For this they have 
hewed their way through a parent’s or brother’s bosom to a 
throne, treading recklessly upon the deposed dead, and leav- 
ing behind them the footprints of kindred blood, as they as- 
eended the dizzying eminence. For this they have rushed 
to the battle-field, or mounted the forlorn breach, or entered 
the arena to grapple with the savage monster of the desert, or 


ation to which man is subservient. | 


Besides, || 


swept proudly to the lists, to break lance and shield beneath 
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the ayia gaze of assembled beauty and chivalry. For 
this too, the student trims his lamp and toiis on, solacing his 
midnight labours with the charms of eloquence and song, de- 
veloping new principles, wresting from nature the secrets 
of her operations, striking out bold inventions that more than 
realize the wildest visions of antiquity, and giving order, and 
boundaries, and names to the starry and mysterious revo- 
lations that circle around him. Yet how few have been suc- 
cessful in their aim? How few have gained that doubtful good, 
the aliquid immensum infinitumque which they strug- 
gled—a name which shall live and be hallowed through all 
futurity ? And how many have faltered in the race, or turned 
back in despair and withered from the earth, leaving behind 
them not the least memorial or manifestation that they have 
been ? 

It is difficult to combine the pursuit of fame with the strict 
performance of all personal and relative duties. Men of se- 
vere morality have condemned it altagether, as being at vari- 
ance with that spirit of humility, to Which christianity has 
promised a blessed inheritance. Before we utterly discard it, 
however, we should remember that the effort for whatsoever 
is honourable and of good report, is not only not forbidden, 
but enjoined as an obligation. Moreover, in our arbitrament 
of the point, we should distinguish between the narrow-mind- 
ed, grovelling ambition that centres in self, and the liberai 
aim for distinction, which, while it seeks the glory and pros- 
perity of the individual, regards that of the community also. 
The one was the ambition of Charles X., the other the ambi- 
tion of La Fayette. The former sought exaltation by degrad- 
ing those whom nature had made his equals; the other, by 
raising to his own proud elevation as an enlightened freeman, 
the debased and down-trodden of every land. And the name 
of the haughty Bourbon shall be forgotten, or live but as a 
by-word of contempt; while that of the citizen philanthro- 
pist shall go down with the march of liberal principles, to the 
remotest future. The oppressed shall whisper it in their 
dreams of emancipation: the redeemed from bondage shall 


pronounce it with hallowed enthusiasm at their jubilees ; and || 


to those who go out to do battle for freedom and human rights, 
it shall be as a pillar of fire to animate and to guide, 

The desire of fame is common to every modification of hu- 
manity. No one, however high or low, however independent, 
or apathetic, or reckless of the world’s opinion, is wholly un- 
moved by this active stimulant. In the bitterness of disap- 
pointed pride, the misanthrope may sptjrn the ties af society, 
and turn away to the unvisited wilds of nature, making their 
solitude his ‘ dwelling-place”—still Its ear shall at times 


| thirst for the remembered music of applause to which all, 


however abject, have listened, and his spirit shall be stirred 
by the wish that his name may live, if not “entwined with 
his land’s language,” at least with the memories of some 
faithful heart. No matter how thoroughly convicted of the 
instability of fame, no matter how cloyed with the vanity of 
human honours, or weary of this sublunary existence and 
blessed with the animating certainty of a better,—there is 
not that man living who has not, at one time or other, yielded 
up his thoughts to visions of renown. Even so did the mag- 
nanimous Milton, when, though blind, proscribed and in po- 
verty, he proposed to himself, with the exalted consciousness 
of powers adequate to the task, and a prophetic anticipation 
of immortality, ‘ to celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns the 
throne and equipage of God’s almightiness, and what he 
works, and what he suffers to be wrought with high provi- 
dence in his church; to sing victorious agonies of martyrs 
and saints, the deeds and triumphs of just and pious nations, 
doing valiantly through faith against the enemies of Christ ; 
to deplore the general relapses of kingdoms and states from 
justice and God’s true worship ; lastly, wiiatsoever in religion 
is holy and sublime, in virtue amiable or grave, whatsoever 
jhath passion or admiration in all the changes of that which 
lis called fortune from without, or the wily subtleties and re- 
\faxes of man’s thoughts from within} all these things with 
a solid and treatable smoothness to paint out and describe.” 
Such was the magnificent theme, and such the lofty under- 
taking upon which Milton embarked his hopes of immortal 


renown—a theme shadowing forth time and eternity, heaven} 


and hell, and all forms of spiritual and material existence, 
and the attributes of all intelligences, whether limited and 
clay-bound as in man, or infinite and all-perfect as in God— 
a theme apparently beyond the scope of mortal daring, and 
one fitted to employ the harp and challenge the sublimest 
powers and revelations of the most gifted seraph. Yet he 
shrunk not from the self-allotted task,— 


4 ehotgh fall’n on-evil days, 
On evil days though fall’n, and evil tongues ; 
In darkness, and with dangers compass’d round”— 


for the desixe of celebrity which sprung up with his youth, 


3 " 
verilous life 
was mighty to solace and encourage during the friendlessness 


unsubdued by the multipued vicissitudes o. a 


and despondency of age. Therefore he girded himself for 
the effort, not with a rash enthusiasm, but witha ‘ sober cer- 
tainty” of success; and while the records of science, and the 
beauty and grandeur of the outward creation, were veiled for- 
ever from his sight, his intellectual vision expatiated amidst a 
paradise of glorious memories, conceptions, and imaginations 
rich with the promise of immortality. What cared he forthe 
utter obscuration of this “ visible diurnal sphere,” while 
clearly upon his unclouded spirit arose the effulgence of an 
ever-during renown! What cared he for the neglect, the 
contumely, the scorn and scofls and persecutions of inveterate 
malice, while in-anticipation he listened to the swelling plau- 
dits of enlightened millions, whose admiration was to deepen 
to the end of time! 

The desire of fame is as permanent as it is universal. Other 
passions are more under the control of contingencies, wast- 
ing away or varying as our destinies are unfolded. Hope 
loses itself in fruition, anger in revenge, and love changes 
with absence or the realization of its idol’s imperfection—but 
the longing of ambition remains steadfast. It is the sleepless- 
ness of the mind for which there is no opiate—the feverish 
thirst of the soul, which, like that morbid and quenchless one 
of the body, continues unappeased after the most liberal 
draught. It was this that wrung tears from the youthful 
conqueror, when amid crowns, and laurels, and high praises 
of his lofty triumphs, he sighed that there were no other 
worlds from which to take bonds of immortality. Unsatisfied 
with the title of great in prowess and heroic achievements, he 
purposed to obtain distinction in another sphere; and died in 
the endeavour to gain the paltry glory of the chief of baccha- 
nals. Jn our own times a mighter than he of Macedon has 
manifested the same weakness, or rather. the despotism of that 
passion to which success brings no satiety, when after return- 
ing triumphant from a hundred battles, whose victories gave 
to him a supremacy unparalleled and almost absolute, he 
sought, with a childish infatuation, to add to his multiplied 
uionours the empty title of king! This eagerness for cele- 
brity, like the miser’s for gold, increases with nel gsi ace 
quisition; nor can poverty, or disappointment, orage, though 
powerful to control other emotions, either weaken or‘subdue 
it. The same aspirations for distinction which glowed in the 
anticipations of youth, and invigorated the energies of man- 
hood, forsake us not during the infirmities of declining years ; 
but go on with us to the last, to be swallowed up only in the 
deepening shadows pefaction of death itself. 

Numerous and diversified also are the opportunities for ac- 
quiring fame, and the ten thousand avenues to her temple, 
though thronged with votaries, are open to all; inasmuch as 
each is furnished with peculiar endowments which give to him 
a specific individuality. There is no pursuit so contemptible 
that ambition shall altogether overlook it; no art or calling 
however mean, and no combination of circumstances however 
insignificant, from which men have not gained a comparative 
notoriety—circumscribed and unenviable perhaps, but still it 
was that for which they panted. To the school-boy poet the 
corner of a country newspaper offers as ample and inviting a 
theatre for the attainment of the coveted applause, as the pages 
of the Edinburgh Review, or the carte blanche of a novel or 
history to the magnificent powers of Sir Walter Scott; and if 
“ignorance be bliss,” the limited and evanescent celebrity of 
the former affords as much personal gratification, as the far- 
reaching and enduring renown of the latter. ‘The same is 
true of all the games and competitions in which human pride 
and human capabilities can be enlisted, from the village wrest- 
ling-ring, to the battle-field where the liberties of a nation are 
at stake. To the simple rustic the one presents as stirring an 
opportunity for the display of his rude accomplishments, as 
does the other tothe heroic champion of freedom ; and though 
their respective glories shall differ as twilight from midnoon, 
it is not improbable that to both the joys of triumph are equal. 
I look upon this appointment of things, therefore, as one of 
the wisest provisions of divine wisdom. In the moral con- 
stitution of a world like this, it was necessary that every form 
of character should be developed, each bearing a common re- 
semblance, yet in itself distinct and peculiar. Thus intellec- 
tual varieties must be as numerous as the almost infinite series 
of individuals from the first to the last human being; and 
their measure of fame must vary accordingly. All therefore 
could not be Homers or Shakspeares, Newtons or Washingtons 
Luthers or St. Pauls; yet all, though less honoured by the 
favouritism of genius, have felt, in a greater or less degree, 
the cravings of that common appetite whose food is admira- 
tion, To gratify this, the resources of nature are multifold 
and various. While to some she has given the eagle’s wing 
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to spurn the earth and mount upwards as by ethereal paths, 
to the summit of fame; to others of humbler endowments, 
she has opened innumerable by-ways by which to ascend to 
their appointed height. Thus is every one, in whatever sphere 
he is placed, enabled to acquire a corresponding notriety; 
be it in the turning of a pin or the upheaving of a pyratid, 
in the grouping of puppets or the marshaling of armies. 

A charming moralist has observed that we are not accoun- 
table for possessing passions, but for our conduct under them. 
When, therefore, yielding to the intiuence of ambition, we 
should be firm and circumspect. For myself I am persuaded 
that an honourable puisuit of fame is lawful, so long as it 
does not interfere with the rights of others; for the Creator, 
not undesignedly, 


Os homini sublime dedit, celumque tueri 
Jussit, et erectoa ad sidera tollere vultus. 


And lest from its communion with earthly things the mind 
should become grovelling and debased, he fills it with lofty 
aspirations for renown, which speak eloquently of a nobler 
nature and state of existence. No matter, then, how high 
we fix our aiin—the higher, indeed, the better—if in contend- 
for the prize we manifest the ingenuousness and humility 
magnanimous virtue. 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


From the New-England Review. 
REFLECTIONS OF A BELLE. 


Um weary of the crowded hall—I’m weary of the mirth 
Which never lifts itself above the grosser things of earth— 
Tm weary of the flatterer’s tone—its music is no more, 

And eye and lip may answer not its meaning as before. 

Y’'m weary of the heartless throng—of being deemed as one 
Whose spirit kindles only in the blaze of fashion’s sun. 


| 


I speak in very bitterness, for I have deeply felt 

The mockery of the hollow shrine at which my spirit knelt— 
Mine is the requiem of years in reckless folly passed, 

The wail above departed hopes on a frail venture cast ; | 
The vainregret that steals abovethe wreck of squander’d hours, 
Like the sighing of the autumn wind, above the faded flowers. 


Oh! it is worse than mockery to list the flatterer’s teone— 
To lend a ready ear to thoughts the cheek must blush to own, 
To hear the red lip whisper’d of, and the flowing curl and eye 
Made constant themes of eulogy, extravagant and high ; 
And the charm of person worshipped, in a homage offer’d not 
To the perfect charm of virtue and the majesty of thought. 


Away—lI will not fetter thus the spirit God hath given, 

Nor stoop the pinion back tc earth that beareth up to heaven ; 
{ will not bow a tameless heart todashion’s iron rule. 

Nor welcome with a smile alike th ed and the fool— 
No—let the throng pass coldly on—a treasured few may find 
The charm of person doubly dear beneath the light of mind! 


LADY LONDONDERRW’S BALL 

The marchioness of Londonderry has been giving a grand 
ball at Mount Stewart, his lordship’sseat in Ireland. A des- 
cription of this ball, written by a lady, is published in the 
Belfast News Letter. We extract a part of it. 

Every chaise, car, and horse, for twenty miles round was 
engaged a fortnight ago for the “ Ball at MountStewart!” and 
by five o’clock on Friday evening, the whole town of Belfast 
was one scene of life and motion. 

By half past seven the congregated stream of equipages 
began to pour and roll from the town over the long bridge. 
By the time you passed Newtonards, the sight was beautiful ; 
before, on the point of land which stretches into the lake, a 
blaze of light like fifty beacons, reddened the sky and illumi- 
nated the lake on the opposite bank. Behind, the rise of the} 
hill gave to the view an interminable line of carriage lamps; 
night and the distance seeming to connect them, like a chain 
of comets; as you advanced you found the gates, the ave- 
nues, and eyen the remote paths blazing with illumination, 
and every window resplendent with internal light, while the 
music of the fine military band issuing from the hall where 
they played, inspired a sort ef bounding animation. The 
great hall and the fine staircase had been converted into a 
lovely arbour, the contents of the hot-house and green-house 
contributing their joint aid to render it alike fragrant and 
beautiful. Entering the smaller room, which serves as an 
ante-room to two of great magnitude, into which it opens on 
either side, there stood Lady Londonderry to receive her guests. 

She was resplendent with jewels, which actually cast halos 


} 


|placed ina sort of juxtaposition in the English papers, as 


jrouge, her finely chiseled features looking the most perfect 


till it might be fairly said her toil made grandeur a painful 


waiting. Lady Antrim was very brilliant in jewels, which 
her form is calculated to display to adv e, but she last 
night was a mere satellite, nearly lost in the blaze of her fair 
daughter’s lustre. Carriage after carriage now deposited its 
burden, the noble hostess standing to receive party after party, 


pre-eminence. By eleven, the three apartments open for 
receytion rooms, were nearly filled. The ball commenced 
with the Marquiso egal and the Marchioness of London- 
derry in a contre-d .; this was followed by quadrilles, and 
double and single sets ef waltzing. Between twelve and one 
several officers, in brilliant uniforms, arrived, and added con- 
siderably to the gay appearance of the groups. Between one 
and two supper was announced. It was laid in the large 
dining-room, which, I am told, (and can readily believe) is 
the finest room in any private house in the province, also ina 
large room on the same floor, and on the corridor above the 
grand staircase, affordisuy 2 mple accoramodation to at least four 
hundred and fifty persons to sit down to a splendid supper, 
where every luxury, in and out of season, was to be seen in 
profuse and elegant variety.. After supper, waltzing and 


quadrilling were resumed, and kept wp. merrily till past four, |}. 
when jocund day peeping in at the windows, reminded the} 
company that it was time to retire. 


As to the external like- 
nessess, both of Lady Londonderry and Lady Belfast, so often 


being each the fashionable leader of the circle, I have already 
said Lady Londonderry looked like an empress, not merely 
from the splendour of her diamonds, which are unique, but 
from her air and carriage, she looks born to be a queen. Sup- 
pose we draw her asa Juno, reposing on her throne; the pure 
delicacy of her lily skin unsullied by the slightest tinge of 


tranquillity, but of a character to show they could be animated 
by sufficient cause to the most powerful expression. She 
seems to be nearly trampling on the cestus which Venus has 
given her, looking too proud to accept of admiration in any 
form but that of reverence and devotion; and putting away 
the conceited peacock, we will give her the snow-white bird 
of Leda, whose gliding motion and stately air make it her 
appropriate emblem. Lady Belfast is an extremely pretty 
woman. Sheis more lively and graceful than dignified; she 
looks with expression, and speaks with emphasis and intona- 
tion. 
—Lady Belfast a to make her very fan speak: she seems 


to be the medium b 
the dauntless Frengh woman, and the frigid coldness of the; 
high- bred English lady; she might be chosen as a specimen 
of the highest order of well-bred Irish ladies; Lady London- 


of variegated light about, like a succession of rainbows ; not 
only her graceful head and beautifully formed bust and arms 
were enshrined in jewelry, but the front of the dress and the 
Persian sleeves, the girdle and stomacher, seemed formed by 
flexible masses of diamonds, (a very small part, it is said, of 
her many sets.) She stood an empress, and the surrounding 


derry might be sent vice-regent to represent all the female 
majesty of every queen since the conquest. 


From Whittaker’s Magazine. 
MARRIAGE A LA MODE. 


’ She loved him—just as modern ladies love ; 

Admired his figure on a’rainy. day, 

And suffered him to reach her fallen glove; 
She liked him present; if he stayed away 

She did not miss him. ‘Men were meant to rove,”! 
Was still her theme! ‘To honour and obey,” 

She had no thought of; but she looked on marriage 

As something requisite to keep a carriage! 


And he liked her—as much as creatures can 

Who live at balls, and vegetate by night ; 
Not useless, since they serve to hold a fan; 

Whose heads are heavy, while their heels are light; 
Who, wanting other titles, are called—man! 

Yet ladies liked him, he was so polite ; 
*T was strange how favour from mammas he won ; 
And yet not strange—he was an eldest son. 


He met her first at some prodigious route, 
Where all the world was voting it a bore ; 
She was a beauty, having just come out— 
That is, she had rehearsed her part before, 
And now performed it with great skill, no doubt. 
She knew her points, and that the dress she wore 
Set off her figure; thanks to prints and pins, 
Padding conceals a multitude of sins! 


Ball followed ball; they often danced together, 
And though they said but little to each other, 
Talking of novels, music, and the weather, 
And such ball themes, he called upon her mother— 
Who heard him make proposals in “hich feather,” 
And introduced him to her son, his brother 
That was to be—and all were quite elate ; 
For he'd a title and a good estate! 


The fair betrothed then sought thy street, Long Acre, 
To choose the shape and colour of her carriage ; 

I know not why, but somehow a coach-maker 
Appears to me, in my loose view of marriage, 


* 
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groups of elegant females of rank, looked like her ladies in 


They say a French woman speaks to her fingers’ ends hoe by adhering to the cause of Cha 


ween the too great glare and vivacity of|that monarch, refused 


A kind of matrimonial! undertaker ; 
By this I've no intention to disparage 

That blessed state, w many a damsel enters. 

Not knowing why—our mothers are such mentors, 


The day was fixed, the dejeune was spread, 
While bride’s-nmiaids sinypered in their Brussels lace ; 
The bride shed tears at first, then bowed her head, 
“And thought bow great a change would soon take place, 
Though none might read her thoughts upon her face. 
Indeed her feelings were not quite intelligible ; 
One thing she felt—her husband was quite “eligible !” 


The marriage-service scon was blundered o’er ; 
Congratulations round the room were pealing ; 
The travelling-chariot waited at the door— 
But first the bride must doa “bit of feeling ;” 
And so she gently sank upon the floor, 
In a position such as players deal in: 
A graceful attitude for loveliness, 
And so contrived as not to spoil her dress! 


At length they started, he and his fair prize— 
A prize !—she proved a blank. Sad, stern reality 
Makes happiest things seem hideous : they grew wise—~ 
He cured of love, and she of her morality. 
So throwing off the troublesome disgui 
She ran away—like other folks of quality § ” 
Leaving her lord (she left him not a jewel) : 
A drive to Doctor’s Commons—and a duel ! 


MEMOIR OF MASTER BURKE, 
THE IRISH ROSCIUS, 


From the Dramatic Magazine. 


This is the most extraordinary instance of precocious geniug 
that has appeared in Europe during the present century. — 
seven years of age he was introduced to the late king of 2 
land, George the Fourth, at the Pavilion at Brighton, ¥ 
expressed in warm terms his admiration of his musical pow 
The London critics pronounce themselves at a loss which te 
admire most, his histrionic or musital talents. 

“O, ’tisa parlous boy.” 


“I spare my praises towards him, 
Knowing him is enough.” 


Joseph Burke is descended from one of the most respect- 
able families in the county of Galway, in Ireland ; father 
being nephew to Sir John Blake, and consequently first 
cousin to Valentine Blake, who represented the above 
county for some years. Mr. Burke is also, as we are*inform- 
ed, first or second cousin to Sir John Burke, whose family 
once possessed considerable estate unty of Galway ; 


uffered in com- 
mon with those who, having pledge _ of allegiance to 
andon hi eS 


The descend- 
ants, therefore, o: } 
their possessions by Cromwell, were obliged to 
talents for the means of subsistence, which 
of course, in various ways. 

Master Burke made his debut, when only f 
the Dublin stage, in the year 1824, in the 
Thumb and Lingo. 

His success was so complete as to prognosticate to his grate- 
ful friends the certainty of future fame. He shortly after ap- 
peared at the English Opera house and the Haymarket. Ai 
the latter theatre he met with considerable applause in the 
characters of Dr. O’T'oole, Lingo, &c.: he then quitted the 
metropolis and took the general provincial tour, where the 
versatility of his genius gave not only unqualified satisfaction 
to the general admirers of the drama, but obtained the enco- 
miums of those whose powers were of matured excellence. 
Among others may be noticed the venerable O’Keefe, who, as 
a tribute to his talents, presented him (in the year 1826, at 
Chichester) with a pair of silver buckles, which he himself 
wore when a candidate for public favour ; ;he also gave him a 
lock of his hair, and requested that on his death it would be 
worn in aring by him. We must now notice the theatre 
which may be termed the key-stone of his fame—for by the 
excellent management of Mr. Elliston, opportunities have 


j|been offered of exhibiting Master Burke’s talents in every , 


varied hue. His first appearance at the Surrey was in 1827: 
his principal character this season was in “The March of 
Intellect,” which drew many crowded houses: sin t 
period he has performed numerous parts in tragedy, ¢ 
opera, burlesque, and farce. ors 
We have now to speak of Master Burke’s professional at- 
tainments. On viewing him in the combined light of actor. 
and musician, we certainly think we are warranted to declare 
that he is the most astonishing instance of precocious talents 
it ever befell the biographer’s lot to record: for though there 
are many extraordinary examples handed down to us of early 
genius being evinced in either of the above sciences, yet we 
believe they have never been so admirably united in one so 
young till now. i 


el » 
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Although Master Burke is only in his twelfth year, he pos- 


sesses-as fine a power of observation and as correct an idea of 


genuine humour as any actor we ever saw. His attitudes, too, 
are astonishing, varied, easy, and graceful; while his by-play, 
self-possession, and attention to the business of the scene, 
even in the most difficult characters, are no less curious than 
gratifying to witness. 

Though his tragedy is by no means devoid of merit, we 
think that the bent of his genius is decidedly comic ; there is 
a playful gaiety in his manner, and an archness and vivacity 
in his looks, all admirably adapted to the service of Thalia. 
Indeed, in some of his favourite performances, his acting was 
so easy, so utterly void of art, that the stage seemed his proper 
home, and the happiest imitation of the varieties of human 
life a part of his own nature. ‘There is one character in par- 
ticular which we will notice, for it induced us to make the 
above remark. It is in a farce called “ At Home for the Holi- 


days,” where Master Burke had to represent asygyng lad re- 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLI 


ble effect—indeed, when Mr. Thorne al he tenor and 
assumes the bass, he always makes the re 
Jones was the Adolph of the evening. ar 

excellent intonation, and proved himself a musician of no 
mean grade: his performance was decidedly superior to that 
of Mr. Pearman; but alas, he was vilely dressed ; his culottes 
or unmentionables, were evidently the offspring of some tai- 
lor, by no means a first-rate artist, and he wore a little black 
hat, that might have served for a Jeremy Diddley. Mr. Jones, 
in truth, has such a Dominie Sampson like insouciance, 
touching his garments, that we recommend the manager, in 
future, to have him dressed by some careful personage, who 
understands the value of personal appearance! What a man 
might be made, by dividing the persons and qualities of 
Messrs. Jones and Richings! the former would gain every 
thing by obtaining the person and taste of the latter in dress, 
the latter would carry all before him by obtaining the use of 
the former’s head and throat. We expected to have seen 


turned from school, who is allowed the absolute mastership of||Richings in Zamiel, making the most splendid red fiend 


the family for one entire day. The glee he displayed whep 
he compelled his old tutor to learn the lessons with which,he 
had been teazed during“the past month, was delightful ; fia 
his audacious ease, high good humour, when ‘he ordered? the 
servants about, was extremely ludicrous. é 

Of his performance of Richard and Shylock we can only 
observe, that he spoke the dialogue with’ great correctness, 
evidently appearing to feel the sentiments he uttered, and dis- 
played, in some of the impassioned scenes, that true energy 
which is as removed from the boisterous rant of ¢ertain actors 

d mention, as the cool courage of a Hertry differs from 
ggadocia of a Pistol. We cannot better close this 
ir than by the following extract from Mr. Stafford’s very 
interesting History of Music. “Master Burke is, at the age 
of twelve years, one of the finest violinists in the kingdom. 
The ease, the feeling, the brilliancy and fineness of his tone, 
nd the scientific acquirements of this mere.child, are allowed, 
by all who have heard him, to be most surprising.” 

“Old Heads on Young Shoulders,” is a one-act piece, com- 
piled by Mr. Moncreiff; in which Master Burke performs the 
part of a faithful servant, who is left in the care of a young 
lady (his master’s intended,) whom a party of ruffians have 
attempted to carry off. Master B. by assuming the disguises 
of a gardener, valet, cook, and a veteran seaman, contrives to 
intimidate the above ruffians into the belief that the house is 
iP of compaary) HN 
Master Burke suppo! tis characters very cleverly, and cer- 
tainly by his acting, in a measure, contrived to dispel the au- 
thor’s absurdity of a child frightening a band of robbers. 

In this piecc » Master Burke appears to give instructions to 
the orchestra tov ove 
the plan of De Begnis’ well known buffo scena. He also 
accompanied Miss Somerville on the violin, in two duets; 
his efforts were rewarded by repeated bursts of applause. 

The following is from the London Atlas—“ This talented 


boy took his farewell of a London audience, at the Surrey 


theatre, on Tuesday evening, which was absolutely crowded 


in every part to repeat the farewell to him. “He sustained the 
character of Richard, as it appears, in the three last a 


in Old Heads on Young Shoulders, and Jerry in y after 
the Fair. This evening’s task, therefore, included the as- 
sumption of no less than eighteen different characters. He 
uttered from memory, at least three thousand lines, and dress- 
ed no fewer than twenty times. Setting talents out of the 
question, what an undertaking fora boy of twelve yearsof age ! 
He played a difficult overture on the violin, an accompaniment 
on the violoncello, and a prelude on the piano-forte in a man- 
ner. which stamped him as a musician of no ordinary attain- 
ment. To conclude, he spoke such an address as a boy might 
speak—no straining after effect, but with the pathos and 
simplicity of a child, taking leave of his home and his friends. 
He was much aflected, and his feelings appeared to be shared 
by the audience.” 
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a THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 


Own Thursday of last week, we had Der Freischutz got 
up with some care; the devilry was perfectly done, and the 
chorusses went smoothly. Mr. Thorne, as Caspar, acted 
With ease, but not with force. Neither his singing nor 
acting are equal to Horn in this character, with the exception 
of the incantation scene, and there we must do him the jus- 
tice to say, he made a new feature by repeating the spell on 
the lower notes of his voice, which had a fine and remarka- 


arreally warivés, with his fiends. ¢ 


ae Jr . 
ards the composition of an overture, after 


of the 
» play ; that of Tristram Fickle in the Jory in : of Shotto 


possible, but it appears he sticks to the blue gentleman in 
Valmundi, However, Mr. Blakely was most efficient in the 
part, and left us nothing to regret ; his disappearance through 
a trap was such an expeditious event, that a number of saga- 
cious persons commenced loud applause at the feat during 
Adolph’s-beautiful scena, a proof of the high cultivation of 
musical taste at which we are arrived. Mrs. Austin acted 
|/and looked. Linda perfectly; the splendid scena gives every 
opportunity of hearing to advantage the soft and liquid tones 
of her voice. If we point out any peculiarity in her mode 
of executing Weber’s music, it is an absence of embellish- 
ment, and a close adherence to the author, manifesting a pro- 
per deference to the originality of idea which pervades his 
works. Mrs. Blake, as Rose, we have promised to criticize ; 
and although we were not prepared to expect her to equal her 
predecessor, Mrs. Sharpe, yet it is but justice to state that 
she was equally correct, and her voice blends better in con- 
certed music. The duet with Linda, and the trio with 
Adolph and Linda, are proofs of this fact. In short, we look 
upon Mrs, Blake’s personation of Rose as an addition to her 
dramatic laurels, 

Mr. Kean’s benefit, on Friday night, attracted a numerous 
and fashionable house. To speak briefly of his performance 
of Sir Edward Mortimer, he has all the fire, passion, and points 
in the acting of his father, without his maturity; 
sons who endeavaur to fores 
|)dice are unable to withstand 1 ‘ 
j/on a discerning public. Mr, Thor Myeared in the cha- 
racter of Wilford, and acted with feeling and propriety. Mrs. 
Austin, as Barbara, brought music to the aid of the drama in 
its most pleasing form. The Caliph of Bagdad afterwards 


figure—a magnificent representation of Haroun Alraschid, 
the man of many wives. This part Richings appears to hold 
by dint of appearance and acting, in opposition tothe benefit 
the music of the piece would undoubtedly sustain by placing 
therein Mr. Jones or Mr. Thorne. We are not prepared to 
dispute the justice of this arrangement; on the contrary, 
we rather incline to applaud it, because, in the first place, 
nine out of ten of the audience imagine that a good-looking 
actor who endeavours to sing, really succeeds in the attempt, 
whereas the finest vocalist will pass unheeded who happens to 
be a wooden, heavy personage on the stage—an italian or 
frenchnian excepted, whose strange gestures and stranger 
language, will ensure him not only a hearing, but applause 
at all times. 


Master Burxe.—This rare specimen of precocious talent 
made his appearance at the Park theatre on Monday last, the 
twenty-second instant. The characters chosen were Young 
Norval, in the tragedy of Douglas, and Dr. O’Toole, in the 
Irish Tutor. As a tragedian Master Burke manifests powers 
of ho ordinary nature. We have noi ‘o criticize the mere 
school-boy, parrotted in his lesson, DUtW Rave to report upon 
the extraordinary phenomenon of a vkild, scarcely twelve 
years of age, giving due weight and _forc2 to the passions and 
ieelings of an adult; of course, in this ariuous attempt the 
child has many adventitieus circumstances to aid, and some 
to deteriorate hii in his exertions. udience are predis- 
posed to make allowanclllibe ext uth when it assumes 
the attribytes of manhood; and on the upposite side, a child 
opposed to grown people, and assuming to itself the actions 
of manhood, the passions of love, revenge, &c. by which man- 
hood is actuated, has much to do in preventing the affair from 
being altogether ridiculous, It is dpe and matter of 


fact to assert, . that Master Burke letely carried his 
audience with him, His readings we! so just, his actions 
so appropriate, that the feeling of wonder, at first excited, 


-* hy 


LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 


ushered to our presence Richings towering in all the pride of 


Picz 


soon ripened into admiration; the only drawback upon his 
delivery of the English language in full force is the brogue, 
of which he can never for one moment divest himself. ‘The 
curtain descended amid the plaudits of the whole house, given 
with an enthusiasm we have seldom witnessed. 


Master Burke next appeared on the stage, violin i d, 
as leader of the band, in the overture of Guy M ng. 
This beautifully selected morceau consists of Scotch Melodies, 


worked up by the master hand of Bishop ; but we are bound, 
as faithful historians, to add, that until this evening it has 
been buried in obscurity, and has been seldom honoured by 
the plaudits of an American audience! Master Burke plays 
on the violin remarkably well for a child of twelve years of 
age, but he by no means stands singular in this respect. We 
have heard a Master Blagrove, and various youthful members 
of the royal academies, both in London and Paris, infinitely 
superior to him in tone, taste, and execution. The leading of 
the band is likewise a mere “nominis umbra.” The gentle- 
man who is the instructor of Master Burke actually led the 
band, and Master B. merely played a first violin part, wit 
a solo, the latter of which included the Scotch air ‘‘ Donal 
which he executed with good plain taste, but indiflerent ton 
both tone and taste, nevertheless, do honour to the extre 
youth of the professor. ‘The gestures of the child, as mear 
to represent the direction of the time to the band, would be 
better omitted, as was apparent on the encore of the overture, 
on which occasion he went through the same manual operation 
with his bow, at the precise bar on which he made the same 
demonstration on its first performance, although it must have 
been evident to the most casual observer, that no such signal 
of governinent was necessary at the time. These remarks 
we make to guard our readers from that which is the offspring 
of trick and not genuine talent. We now have to speak of 
the farce, and we do so with full and unfeigned admiration— 
the native richness of the Irish brogue, the dry wit and intel- 
ligence which sparkled throughout the performance, the ad- 
mirable adaptation of action and feature to the part, altogether 
forim a concentration of excellence which we have never be- 
held possessed by one so young, and seldom by actors of the 
first-rate talent and of the highest renown. We te by 
advising every bods to see Master Burke. E. 
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The Cincinnati Chronicle.—We have just bad occasion 


to glance over a file of this journal, in one of which we find 


ourselves soundly taken to task for the alleged crime of pla- 
giarism. The instance in which we are accused of having 
sinned, is the copying of an article, entitled ‘Romance in 
Early Life,” and crediting it to the Somerset Whig instead 
of the Cincinnati Chronicle. The error is so obvious on 
the face of it, that we are astonished at the language of the 
complainant, He certainly does not understand the defini- 
tion of the term plagiarism in his present application. We 
can assure him that none are more jealous of editorial rights, 
none more willing and anxious to respect them, and, unfor- 
tunately, none more liable to maltreatment than ourselves. 
The Somerset Whig is alone to blame on the present 
occasion. We took the article as we found it in that paper, 
and had no knowledge that it originated elsewhere. 


Miss Fanny Kemble.—'his young lady is soon to appear 
at Covent-garden, in an entirely original character, that of a 
royal jewish maiden. ‘The title of the piece is the “ Jew of 
Arragon, or the Hebrew Queen,” and is from the pen of 
Thomas Wade, author of “Woman's Love.’ Miss Kemble 
and her father netted by their theatrical tour in the provinces, 
during the summer months, between five and six thousand 
pounds sterling. 

Madame Malibran Garcia.—This distinguished vocalist 
recently appeared before a Manchester audience in English 
opera, The two first acts of the ‘‘ Marriage of Figaro” were 
selected, in which, of course, she played the part of Susanna, 


A light hat.-The hatters of London are manufacturing 
for queen Adelaide a riding-hat, the weight of which is not to 
exceed four ounces. 

Another arrangemen: of the Marsellois Hymn.—This 
popular composition, which animated the brave citizens of 
Paris on the twenty-seventh, twenty-eighth, and twenty-ninth 
days of July last, arranged ina brilliant manner for the piano- 
forte, and dedicated to her illustrious father by Mademoiselle 
Eugenie Lafayette, has just been published by E. Riley. 

Splendid Dinner.—The most extensive dinfer ever given, 
was that by Lord Romney to the Kent volunteers, when re- 


viewed by George III. at his lordship’s seat near Maidstone, 
The tables were seven and a half miles'long! 


Melancholy. 


BY . 


x Pe 
pa ded es 


All that’s bright must fade, 


‘The  bright-est still 


on MOORE’S NATIONAL MELODIES. 


rex‘ 
° 


pe ea 


the fleet - est; 


These, a-Jas! are types of all 


s 
‘Yo which our hearts are 


cling - ing. All that’s bright must fade, 


bright - est still the fleet est; 


that’s sweet 
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AL ESSAYS. 


A CHAPTER ON POETRY AND PAINTING. 


BY 


JAMES B. SHEYS, 


Portry and painting have been pronounced sister arts, 
and it has been common to contend that they both sketch 
pictures—and so they do—but with a broad distinction. This 
opinion, however, has been current and uncontradicted so long, 
that, like many others, it has ceased to be considered as hypo- 
thetical, merely because age has given it the guise of truth. 

We deny the alleged affinity in its full extent. That much 
of even mechanical preparation and process enters into the 
compositions of painting is manifest; they are pictures upon 
canvass or wood, embodied forth and completed by the use 
of artificial colours ; and however perfect in their representa- 
tion of the realities of nature, they appeal most directly to 
a single sense—the sense of sight. Poetry, on the contrary, 
ranging through real and imaginary worlds, claiming do- 
minion over animate and inanimate things, depends alone 
upon her pure original spirit for that supremacy which, in all 
ages, she has exercised over all the senses, all the feelings, 
and all the faculties of man. By using the mysterious power 
of language, the elements of which are but emanations from 
human sensibilities, expressing the hopes, the resolves, and 
the affections of the heart; by calling to her aid memory and 
the passions, poetry sketches her pictures; and, departing in 
no wise from the common current of human feelings, her 
groupings are nature’s own incidents, rendered more influen- 
tial by being endowed with harmonious speech. The fading, 
yet gorgeous foliage of autumn, speaks, by the aid of song, 

_a moral lesson to the reflecting mind. It reminds us that 
vigour and health are but fleeting blessings, and that man is 
doomed to lose the freshness of his youth, and go down to 


be lost when sweet - est. 


SECOND VERSE. 


Who would seek to prize 
Delights that end in aching ? 
a Who would trust to ties 
- That ev’ry hour are breaking ¢ 
| Better far to be 
In utter darkness lying, 
Than be blest with light, and see 
That light for ever flying} 
o All that's bright, &e. 


i] 
\the lordly oak is piled at its root, so may virtue, often unnoticed 


among the show and glitter of the summer multitude, be dis- 
covered amid the gloom of adversity, unchanged when all 
else is changed, charitably skreening the fallen honours of 
her foes. 

The poet, unlike the painter, when traversing some scene 
fraught with new and inspiring beauty, can dispense with all 
tools of trade. He needs no pencil fashioned by the hands 
of the artizan to enable him to convey to his home a likeness 
of earth’s attractive loveliness. With a taste, ever present 
and active, he selects the outlines of the scene; he calls up 
his similes and his analogies; they are arranged by a mental 
process, felt but indescribable ; returning homeward, the very 
subject is in itself an inspiration, and, when impressed upon 
paper, it becomes what triumphantly vindicates at once its 
variance from and superiority over its miscalled sister art—a 
speaking picture. 

Poetry, unlike painting, is not confined to mere delinea- 
tion ; its frame is less perishable; its utility at least equal. It 
consecrates the beauties of language, gives perpetuity to the 
glory of heroism, and immortality to the goodness of virtue. 
But there may be, and doybtless are, some very worthy people 
who deny the utility of this delightful pursuit. It may, 
perhaps, be asked with that impressive importance of manner 
which some mere ‘business men” so well know how to as- 
sume, ‘*to what useful purpose does the arranging of words 
into what is denomi by crack-brained minstrels, plea- 
sant harmony, tend? ere og ie time to reply, the 
question will probabl iswered by the interrogator him- 
self—a habit, by the way, véry prevalefit among some people 
calling themselves well-bred. Then come the loud and pom- 
pous conclusions of the self-sufficient : ‘No man can be an 
intelligent merchant or a profound lawyer who devotes any 


“dusty death” a subject for decay, even as the withered leaf 
which, rustling, falls at his feet :—yet, as interspersed among 
the seared woods in autuiin, the humble but beautiful ever- 
green stands robed in brighter verdure, while the foliage of 


And then to note exclamations! ‘Time idly spent!” 
e Ignorance of business??? ‘Poverty and lunacy!” ‘No 
money to be made by writing books!” There is somre truth, 
|| however; in the last of their assertions: 


— 


portion of his wie composition offreading of poetry.” 


es 


We admit th historian holds a com 
among the benefae! 4 
the pure moral philosopher to eminence may not be safely dis- 
puted, and that the votary of general literature, when his motive 
has been the discovery and enforcement of truth, has left in 
his works an enduring monument of his usefulness. In the 
early and succeeding ages of the world, the writers of honest 
prose been serviceable in preserving a record of deeds 
to be decried or commended ; the more concise, calm, and mi- 


nute detail of prosaic composition has perhaps better served 
the purp of dignified history and grave moral instruction ; 


but there is something more than all this necessary to for- 
tify the mind, to enlarge the bounds of its reflections, to 
awaken its energies, and to direct its exertions towards noble 
and exalted actions. History does not alone contain this in- 
spiring ingredient. No! when the youth of a country would 
seek amid the literature of the past for the highest examples 
of patriotism, for improving details of filial and fraternal affec- 
tion, for touching descriptions of fire-side peace and home- 
born purity, for all the meritorious deeds best described, it is 
among the captivating strains of the poet that their search 
will find its largest reward. This fact alone proves the utility 
of verse, and of what importance it is to all the great purposes 
of education; for however the mere business plodders of 
earth may hang their wreaths of honour around the wisest of 
their craft, however tenaciously they may insist upon ranking 
the desire of accumulating money among the sublimer virtues, 
yet is the poet more truly a part of the national glory than is 
that merchant who allows his anxious care and toil to absorb 
his faculties, and who admits no intruder from the academi¢ 
grove to invade his domicil. 
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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


LAST DAYS OF A PIRATE. 


Iw the Caribean sea, and not far from the estuary of the 
river San Juan, are situated a number of small keys, gene- 
rally denominated the “Corn Islands.” They are inhabited 
by a mixed race of English, Spanish, Indian, and Negro ; 
and which have from the earliest#settlement of the West 
India islands, been the resort of buccaniers, pirates, traders, 
and fishermen. 
tand to be exempted from the continual storms and rain§ for 
which that coast is noted—open to the trade winds, which by 
day meliorate the heats of a tropical climate, and by night 
waft from the ocean an ample supply of moisture for the pro- 
duction and preservation of uninterrupted and fadeless vege- 
tation, they appear to him whose eyes have long been unblest 
by a view of the green and smiling land, as little specimen 
of paradise scattered on thesea. « 

Thrown by fortune on one of these secluded isles, and 
after partaking largely of the cheerful but unostentatious 
hospitality of the inhabitants, I wandered forth along the 
avenues of orange and lime trees, whose clustering flowers 
loaded the air with perfume, while the moonbeamis glancing 
through the interstices of the foliage, were brightly reflected 


from the pendant drops which hung like diamonds from the|| 


leafy spray. 
I was now treading the ground oft trodden by the fierce 


' freebooters of by-gone days; here they rested from their mur- 


derous toils; threw aside the blood-stained brand, and for a 
time indulged the gentler passions of their natures. Often, 


perhaps, have these woods echoed with the wild song of mirth, | 


the bacchanalian revel, or the softer whisperings of love—for 
even the remorseless pirate loves, and-fiercely too. Reflections 
like these brought in their train the, pees forms of Lolon 
Brasileno, Bat, Morgan, and other vers of daa 


talon, 
music softly ud inde SG, 
shrubbery, and losing itself amid 
waves as they broke.on the rocky sl} 
from whom the strain proceeded, I folle 7 
found myself in front of a small, low hb built of reeds and 
thatched with branches of the palm; the windward side was 
entirely open to the breeze, and from within a small glass 
lamp, filled with the oil of cocoa nuts, shed a faint and fitful 
light. In front of the hut, reclining in a hammock which 
was suspended between two orange-trees, I observed a man 
apparently listening to the song of a female who sat beside 
him and seemed endeavouring to soothe him to slumber as 
she gently swung the hammock to and fro. His face was 
pale, his sunken eyes were closed and partially covered with 
a profusion of auburn hair, which fell in ringlets over .his 
brow, on which the burning sun had left its swarthy impress. 
As I approached he raised his head and motioned his attendant 
to cease her song, while with a voice feeble, but somewhat 


‘stern, he bade me welcome; and the lovely songster, who 


was a beautiful creole girl, with the form of a sylph and the 
step of a fawn, brought mea seat which she proffered and re- 
tired within the hut. Some trifling conversation ensued, 
during which his manner made an impression on my mind 
which time has failed to erase. His person was small and 
lightly formed, and though now feeble and emaciated, still 
betrayed the remains of elegance and aetivity ; his large blue 
‘eye, sunken and lustreiess; aafted TUM Object to ovject With: 
restlessness that denoted a heart but ill at ease, as the fierce 
energies of his nature seemed struggling with the languor of 
disease, Interested by his appearance, I made some inquiries 
respecting his disorder. 

The physicians,” replied he, “think it a pulmonary affec- 
tion, and for ought I know it may be so, but the root of the 
matter is here,” (laying his hand upon his — “far beyond 
the reach of medicine.” 

“Perhaps a change of climate—” 

"No, no!’ interrupted he; “climates and countries are 
alike to me; my glass is nearly run, and it matters little how 
or when I die—so I but die.” 


Lying at a sufficient*distance from the main }) 


jj lay gently swinging in his hanim 


you not pray? Have you never prayed 


manner which precluded farther conversation, and I took my 
leave, resolved, however, soon to repeat my visit, for I had 
become too deeply interested in his fate to rest satisfied with- 
out obtaining a farther knowledge of his character. Accord- 
ingly I renewed my visits from day to day, until they became 
frequent; and by many little nameless attentions, I at last 
won upon his confidence, and he appeared to take pleasure 
in my society, and eveh expressed himself uneasy atmy ab- 
sence, In the meanwhile his health continued vapidiy to de-| 
cline, and he was evidently just on the . aj rapes ‘ta exist- | 
ence. J had ofien in the course of mm converitions with 


and on the point of embarking we found ourselves surround- 
ed by soldiers and slaves, who, by the governor’s order, stripped 
me to the skin—yes, there before the gaze of hundreds, and 
worse, before her for whom only I cared to live, I was stripped 
and flogged—publicly flogged byanegro! Oh, bow my heart 
was crushed! My spirit was broken, but not subdued. There, 
kneeling-on the sand, the blood streaming from my lacerated — 
shoulders, I swore never to rest satisfied untik I had washe 

out the foul disgrace in the hearts’ blood of a hundied 
)Spaniards. I have performed my oath, Tsmeuty long yeass 
jhave sped away since that accaxsed honmgand Tike yongefel 


him endeavoured to draw his attention to the consolations of 
religion; but the most indirect allusion to religion or immor- 
tality would cloud his brow with a frown which told me they 
could minister no comfort, pea@e; or hope to him. At the 
close of an afternoon which we had passed together, as he 
, he fixed his eyes on the 
sun, just then dipping beneath the western wave, and re- 
marked, 

“See what.a glorious sight is there! The time has been 
when I could look on such a scene with emotions of the most 
elevated pleasure ; now my heart sickens at the sight—it re- 
minds me of, my fast approaching doom. Yon sun has run 
its course in brightness, and it sets in splendour—my career 
has been one of darkness, and soon must set in gloom—? 

“ But the sun will rise again,” 1 observed. 

“Yes,” he replied; ‘‘and you mean to say I too shall arise 
—ha! ha! Arise to what?” and he laughed, not loud, but 
such alaugh! Oh, its infernal gibber still rattles in my ears! 
*twas such a laugh as the refinement of torture might extort 
from a wretch agonizing on the rack: it was the wild ex- 
pression of the horrors of hell already seizing on the soul. 

“Do you not believe it?’ said 1; ‘‘surely you are not an 
atheist !? 

“No, no! no more an atheist than yon grazing brute who 
believes or incisal am neither creeds nor doctrines. Would 1 


say nat tapi eh. fete nips joy a Bou| 


Did I never pray? Oh, yes! I remember, but ’tis like a 
ream, when kneeling on my mother’s lap she taught me to 
lift my infant orisons to heaven; and she would pray with 
me too, and for me; and in after years, when thrown adrilt 
on the wide world, when all who loved or was beloved by me 
were slumbering in their graves, even then the memory of 
those prayers would shed a sacred influence over my soul; 
and I hoped, but ah! how vainly hoped, that still a mother’s 
prayer would draw heaven’s blessing on my head. Long 
years have fled since aught like supplication to God or man 
has passed these lips. It is true 1 worshipped, but it was at 
a most unholy*shrine—the deity whom I adored asked blood, 
and blood I gave him, Yes, a whole hecatomb of human 
lives this hand has immolated on the altar of revenge.” 

“Qh, horrible !? I exclaimed: “surely you rave, you mean 
not what you say.” 

“Nay, nay! ’tis sober truth. But listen—I have not 
many hours to live ; I will employ them in sketching for you 
a brief outline of a wicked, hapless, hopeless life. For twenty 
years you are the only human being who has crossed my path 
from whom I have received, without a bribe, one cheering 
word or kindly look, save this poor girl, and she—but enough 
of that—you will not betray me! Justice indeed claims much 
at this ensanguined hand of mine, but death will help me 


cheat her of her due. I was born in Wales: at the age of 
fifteen years 1 fost parents, friends, and fortuze,. Tiixuwn on 
my own resources, I came to the West Indies, and succeeded 
after a time in obtaining the situation of overseer to Gonzales, 
the governor of St. Ann. He was a proud and haughty 
Spaniard, whom I disliked, for I had not yet learned to hate, 
and I should soon have left his service but for a being whom he 
called his daughter; the fairest—but what matters it how fair 
she was! I loved her—loved her with all the pure affections 
of my soul, and she loved me. Well! five years passed 
away. At length I gained her consent to leave the island 
and unite “her destinies with mine, for the stern Spaniard 
would as soon have bestowed his daughter on a slave as me. 


fame then kindled in my soul has ever burned with fierce 
intensity, while each new victim served as fuel to the raging 
fire, and nought but the chill damps of death can quench its 
blaze, The governor sent me to Chagres as a prisoner, and 


Lentered into the military service of the Spaniards. 
revolution which had broken out in Caraécas, had now be- 
come general along the main; *the patriots were every where 
in arms, and I soon found means to join them, but not with- 
out first sheathing my knife in the hearts.of my colonel and 


two sentiels. Here my,hatred to the Spaniards soon render- 
ed me picuous, a i ‘ 


mmand of a 
small, party, wath I prosecuted a gue warfare in 
the interior; b nally taken, BE d marched 
barefoot and w -across the isthmus to Panama, with 
scarcely a rag tyme from the scorching « sun; it was 
almost insupportab] . I com d of my~head, and the 
merciless villains gave me a paper cap; lest,,the wind 
should blow it from off my head, they fastened it to my scalp 
with boiling pitch. But the desire of revenge supported me 
beneath all their tortures. I again escaped, and ma 


found myself at the siege of Carthagena, in the command ef 
a gun-boat. Here I signalized myself by many a deed of 
blood, and after the capture of the place obtained a captain’s 
commission,-and the command of a fine brig. I was ordered 
to convey several of the Spanish nobility with their property 
to the jslaw@d of Cyragoa, angdgceerdingls set sail, but steered 
|| way course directly for St.Ann. On the passage I called my 
crew together ; a aa we had on board upwards of 
two millions of dollars belonging tothe Spaniards, who were 
our natural enemies, and inquired if they were disposed to 
let so fine a prize ship thus easily through their fingers? They 
caught greedily at the glittering bait, and with one voice ex- 
claimed, ‘Set the Spaniards adrift! Land them on some 
desert island Having thus obtained their consent to an act 
which equally implicated all, I resolved upon my future 
course, and took my measures accordingly. That night, 
while the passengers were asleep in their berths, I dispatched 
them successively with my own hand, and lanched them 
through the cabin windows—they told half a score towards 
the fulfilment of my oath. We arrived at St. Ann, and an- 
chored off the island at night. I immediately landed with a 
boat’s crew of chosen ruffians, and proceeded undiscovered 
to the house of Gonzales. On the way we met his son, a lad 
of some sixteen years, whom I compelled to conduct me to 
his father’s bedside, where I found him buried in the arms of 
sleep. There he lay, the object of my soul’s most bitter ha- 
tred! Did I strike him then? did I send him slumbering 
into eternity ?. No, no! I aroused him—he saw me stand 
smiling over him, with my dagger at his throat, and his craven 
soul almost burst with terror from his glaring eyes. Oh! 
what a delicious moment was that tome! Hespoke no word, 
but gagged and bound, I had him speedily on board, whilst 
my crew sacked and set fire to the town, the hateful scene of 
my early degradation. Yet was there one bitter pang to be 
endured—but ’twas only for a moment. Ere I left the island, 
the daugiter of Gonzales came—she whom I loved so well; 
on her knees she besought me ‘ spare, oh! spare my father! 
you loved me once—’ ‘Ay! but Ilove no longer—Revenge 
has absorbed my soul, there is no room for love—away !? I 
saw her no more. As for the governor, I had him whipped 
until he implored me in mercy to plunge my dagger in his 
heart: no such mercy for him—the scourge was plied while 
he had aught of sense or feeling left, and then we gave him 
to the sharks. Why do you shrink as if in horror? Think 
you I was an iota more than revenged? He was but one of 


I obtained a boat and the assistance of a negro to convey us 


‘These words were spoken with a certain peevishness of'! to the main, so the black villain betrayed us to his master, !/the doomed hundred. Well, for this act I was outlawed by the 


Bae. » 


obtain my liberty, or rather my release from a filthy dungeon, — 
The 


Sad 


’ I have beena prisoner ; but stratagem or gold were ever potent 


* government, and commenced a cruise upon my own account, 
The few remaining hours of my life would not suffice to 
tell a tithe of my adventures, perils, and escapes. Three times 


to loosen bolts or bars. Once I was tried for my life at N.) 
O—, but the glittering of the shining ore dimmed the eye- 
sight of my judges, and they could discover no spot of blood 
upon my hands. Five years I roved the terror of these seas ; 
but now, what all the art and power of man have failed to 
do, the never-ceasing tumults of a guilty mind has done—cut 
short my mad career. Lone since I felt the hand of death 
upon me; and like the wounded tiger that seeks some ghoomy 
den wherein to die, hither I came without associate or friend 
but this my little creole nurse. Chance has made us ac- 
quainted. I have confided to you the outlines of my history ; 
it will serve as a tale to.ywhile away a tedious hour, and make 
your hearersstare. And now; grant me one favour whem I 
am dead, living I ask none;—bury me in the sea full twenty 
fathoms deep. heave done. ‘Give me some drink—my 
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fession. So Ss supported himselt some time by hischisel, 
and nut ha daily in the habit of studying the most 
perfect models of the human form; while he would be natu- 
rally inclined to admire that most which presented the fairest 
|proportions ; and when beneath his chisel he beheld 


“The mortal and the marble still at strife, ’ 
And timidly expanding into life,” 


jhis habits of thought would naturally lead him to meditate 
/upon the connection between mind and matter; upon the in- 
fiuence which the body exerts over the mind, and the moditi- 
cations which the one may receive from the other, A form 
weil proportione might in this way easily be imagined to be 
animated by a well adjusted mind, or governed by a well re- 
‘gulated disposition. Socrates, however, disregarded specula- 
|tions like these when he proceeded to the matter of fact busi- 
jness of selecting a wife; and if he ‘was not particularly for- 
\tunate in his choice, we have no right to accuse him ofa want 
lof discert ment; ¥ man was better acquainted with hu. 
man neture than ““fle was eminently qualified,” says 


mouth is parched—my brain isin a whirl! Hat! that pang, 
death is here, I feel it about my heart. Well, why should J 
live? and_yet to die with such a load of guilt—hush—hush! 


"speak not to me, I know what you would say—but ’tis all in}! 


vain. What’s death to me? I have bearded him a thousand 
times—why doIshrink sonow? A heavy mist comes gather- 
ing over my sight. Who are these? Off, off! why do you 
jot them come so close?—” ‘With a desperate effort he raised 
himself upon his couch, seized with a convulsive grasp my 
hand; gazed on me fora moment with a terrified and ghastly 
glare, and then fell back exhausted, on his oe His dis- 
torted features gtadually relaxed ; the wild expr sion of his 
eye slowly . da placid look, an something like a smile 
played about his lips—the pirate was n 
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XANTIPPE. 

Our lady readers will, no doubt, smile when they see the 
name of Xantippe at the head of an article which professes 
to treat of eminent women. The wife of Socrates is not in- 
deed eminent for any merit of her own; she shines merely in 
the light of her husband’s fame; but she is remarkable for 
her obstinate perseverance in maintaining what she consider- 
ed “ the inalienable rights” of Nfoman. Her name has been 
made to designate—and we maintain most unjustly—a distinct 
class among her sex. We do not = that scolds, like poets, 
are born; but, like orators, are made by circumstances; and 
if in former days special laws were enacted against scolds, it | 
was because men were the tyrants of women. These laws 
have fallen into disrepute; because, perhaps, the ducking- 
stool was not found the stool of repentance; because tyranny 
is out of fashion, and men are becoming more enlightened | 
and more rational; and women are rapidly rising to that rank 
among intelligent beings to which their gentle virtues, their 
refined sensibilities, and the delicate structure of their minds 
entitle them. We place the name of Xantippe on our pages, 
not indeed to apologise for the asperities of her temper—for 
them there is no apology—but to show that there is no foun- 
dation in truth for most of the scandalols stories so indus- 
triously circulated concerning her by the enemies of the So- 
eratic school—stories which have affected the character of 
woman in general, and given rise to a classification which we 
consider a base libel upon the sex. 

Little or nothing is known of the birth, family, or educa- 
tion of Xantippe; her character, however, has been drawn 
by many a writer,and there is sufficient reason to believe that 
the pencil of calummy has been too busily engaged in furnish- 
ing her picture. If we were disposed to speculate, we might 
conjecture that her person was attractive; because Socrates 
was a great admirer of a finely proportioned form, and of a 
beautiful face, which he regarded as the index of a mind pos- 


Xenophon, ‘ to penetrate into men’s characters.’ He was 
jin fact a practical philosopher: visiting the busy haunts of 
jmen, as-well as their places of retirement, he was heard in 
the streets and public squares, in the mart and in the temple, 
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his frugal table ;-and if she accepted. both, we can only infer 
that the house of Socrates was an asylum granted to the” 
daughter of Aristides. : : 

While all the censurable parts of Kantippe’s conduct are 
carefully exposed, the laudable traits of her character are en- 
tirely overlooked. It is evident that with the little attention 
Socrates paid to his domestic interests, the mother of his cehil- 
dren must have possessed an uncommon degree of industry, 
economy, activity, and prudence,in the management of her 
household, or his moderate fortune would nut have been suf- 
ficient for the education of his children and the support of his 
fainily: In fact, according to his disciple Xenophon, Socrates 
himself allows her many domestic virtues, and bore testimony 
to her unceasing maternal cares, and to the tender solicitudé 
which, under all cireéamstances, she manifested for her chil- 
dren. Many occurrences creditable to her heart are related 
by her husband's disciples, tending to show that the daily ex- 
ample of moderation and kindness set her by Socrates, was 
not without its» beneficial influence, When Socrates wad 
condemned to death, Xantippe was inconsolable. Plato has 
described the excess of her grief; and we are told that the 
disciples of Socrates, who went to his prison early in the morn " 
ing that they might have an opportunity of conversing with 
their master throughout the last day of his life, found his wife 


\exposing the errors ae ee. the vices of his country- 
men; and, conversing the great and lowly, with the rich 
and poor, he exhorted them to the practice of virtue as the 
only basis ‘of happiness. While he laboured to improve 
|the public and private morals, we are told he neglected no 
{means of correcting the faults of his own character, which 
|he admitted were numerous. To this end he united himsel! 
ito the intractable Xantippe, or at least he turned her per- 
verseness to some account; for, says he to one of his friends, 
|‘ in accustoming myself to bear patiently the ill humour oi 
| Xantippe at home, I acquire habits of moderation, and learn 
\to treat, when abroad, the infirmities of all men with indul- 
| gence.” It would seem he sought the hand of Xantippe as 
|a sort of moral philosopher's stone, that he might convert the 
dross of his own nature into pure gold—an experiment which: 
|few men would have the courage to maké. That she was « 
| woman of a perverse disposition and violent temper, we have 
jseen that Socrates himself admitted; but that she was guilty 
jof such gross violations of decorum as the writers of later 
\times have, without any authority, asserted, we cannot believe. 
|There is no probability in the story that she was capable of 
jsuch unwomanlike conduct as.to trample under foot a cake 
[presenta by the a. and elegant Alcibiades} that 
‘in the open strect She tore the cloak from the shoulders of her 
|husband; or that in a fit of passion she overturned the table 
at the sight of Euthvdemus, whom Socrates had invited t 
|supper without notifving her of his coming. Now the true 
version of this story is simply this, that when Xantippe ex- 
pressed some dissatisfaction at being unprovided for visitors, 
Socrates desired her to give herself no concern; ior if his 
guests were wise men, they would be contented with his sim- 
ple fare; if otherwise, he did not value their friendship. 
“ Whilst others,” said he, “live to eat, wise men eat to live.” 
| nother scandalous story, re-echoed unfortunately by chris- 
tian writers, is told without authority. They say that Myrto 
shared with Xantippe the affections and home of Socrates to 
whom she was married; that these two Grecian matrons, | 
jseized simultaneously with a fit of jealousy, came from words} 
|to blows in the presence of the astounded husband ; that when 
“Greek met Greek” Socrates, with stern impartiality, re-| 
alained an impassive spectator of “the tug of war;” that his 
jummoderate peals of laughter testified how much he enjoyed 
the scene; but that the combatants, offended by his unsea- 
sonable mirth, suddenly turned their allied arms against the 
innocent cause of their pugilistic sports, and engraved, in no 
ambiguous characters, the story of their wrongs upon the 
philosopher’s face, which looked after the operation like a 
black-letter manuscript. But we do not credit these vile tales, 
and we regret that the impartial biographer is compelled to 


} 


sessed, or at least susceptible, of great moral beauty. If he |i this story, the detractors of Socrates would have circulated 
chose his wife upon this principle, he must have sought for‘a|it withmalicious industry; and Aristophanes would have 
fair form and a lovely face, and Xantippe’s charms must have | seized with avidity a scene so fall of comic interest, arid would 
been of no ordinary kind; but, alas ! for errimg human rea-| have transferred it to his comedy of the Clouds, intended ex- 
‘son, he found his sweet companion a sad exception to his|/clusively to overwhelm Socrates with ridicule. But as it is 
general rule, and if he still continued to believe in his own |/mentioned neither by the dramatist nor by contemporary wri- 
theory, he must have considered it at least very dangerous in |\ters, we are warranted in believing nothing of the kind ever 
practice. Unfortunately for our conjecture, however, both ||occurred. Besides, Myrto daes not appear to have been at 
our premises and our conclusions may be false; for Socrates|/any period the wife of Socrates. She was the daughter of 
may have formed his theory after having had some experience |! Aristides, the just, and upon the death of her father was left 
in the matrimonial state. But let us proceed to facts, His|lin indigent circumstances, Socrates, moved by her poverty, 


sitting by him with a child in her arms. As soon as Kan- 
tippe saw them, she burst into tears and exclaimed, “O So- 
crates, this is the last time your friends will ever speak to you, 
or you to them,” Socrates, that the tranquillity of his 
‘noments tight not be disturbed, desired that she might be 
conducted home. She left him with the most frantic expres- 
sions of grief. The following passage ina letter, sometimes 
ascribed to Xenophon, shows that her grief was not a passing 
loud, but threatened to overshadow the remainder of her days. 
“Cease, excellent Xantippe, cease to weep; what will it 


‘ 


profit you to cherish a hopeless sorrow ? Endeavour to pre- _ 
serve yourself for your children—be of good cheer, and avail 
yourself of all the advantages which as the widow of Socrates 


you possess. Apollonius and Dion applaud you for having 
declined the gifts which have been tendered to you, and they 
udmire your noble reply, that youconsider the wife of Socrates 
sufficiently rich. As long as 1 and your other friends have 
theyability to aid you, you shall want nothing.” This extract 
clearly shows that the friends of Socrates, who knew his wi- 
\dow best, esteemed her much; and it shows too, that her grief 
was not a solitary spark of feeling, struck by a sudden blow 
flint: t; but thax it was a constant andwonsuming 
over, the grief of Kantippe, and the fear ex- 
ends that she would sink beneath the pres- 
Spirits, evince the sincerity of her at- 
her just sense of the excellence of the husband . 
whom she had lost, If it be urged that so distressing a scene 
as the death of tes would move the most insensible 
heart, and that the poignancy of Xantippe’s grief, at such a 
moment, was no proof that she estimated at its just value the 
man to whom she was united, we reply that (according to an 
anecdote preserved by Elien) she took pleasure in doing jus: 
tice to the vs she had daily witnessed for so many 
years. “ Xantippe,” says this exact and learned writer, 
“asserted, that through all the revolutions in Athens during 
the life time of Socrates, she had never perceived the slightest 
change in his countenance, which was always expressive of 
tranquillity, content, and benevolence. ‘He went out and re- 
turned home,’ said she, ‘always calm, always serene, superior 
to every fear, and judging men and things invariably with 
equity and moderation.’ ” : 
A woman who could speak so mournfully of the fate of he: 
husband ; who could bewail his death so long and so bitterly ; 
who could appreciate his virtues and paint them so ly, 
could not herself have been destitute of virtue and feeling; 
and she who was a prudent wife and a tender mother, though 
she did not always control her temper, deserved at least cha- 
rity for her faults and credit for the good qualities which she 


|\repeat’in erdexto fefute theit. If there had been any trath /feaily possessed os 


Lord Ellenborough lately visited the Zoological garden, and 
attracted almost as much notice as the bears; his fair dévoreée 
was also there; and “they met!” P 


“But, oh! ’twas anguish to her heart 
To see his alter’d eye ; 

To see him smile on aj] beside, 
Yet coldly pass her by.”? 


We are no admirers of fellows who “ take the law into their 


own hands.” _ Bogutianes 


Why is the steeple of a church like a fashionable bonnet? 
—Because it o’ertops a belle. P pat 
Why do the American theatres excel all others in their re- 


‘ i 


partiality for beautiful forms is easily accounted for. His fa-|/and respecting the daughter of so virtuous a citizen, offered 
ther was a statuary, and brought his son up to his own pro- her the protection of his humble roof and the hospitalities of 


* 
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presentation of wood scenery ?—Because they have a sfar in 
their Forrest. » 
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THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 


Master Burke continues to attract full and fashionable 
houses. On Wednesday the twenty-fourth ultimo he appeared 
in the character of Sir Abel Handy, in Morton’s comedy of 
Speed the Plough, and his personation of the eccentric old 
gentleman was rich and pointed in the extreme. We do not 
presume to assert that any child can give the force and iden- 
tity to such a character as would attend its representation by 
Barnes or Kilner, and a repetition of the extraordinary powers 
of this wonderful boy must cease to interest, in attempts of; 
this description, when divested of novelty; nevertheless, we 
take upon ourselves to say, that Master Burke has never had 
his equal as an instance of talented precocity. In a piece 
called Whirligig Hall, more adapted to show him to advan- 
age, he manifested great comic abilities, and excited loud 
shouts of laughter. “The overture to Tancredi followed, and 
here we beg leave to remark on the bill, which asserted that 
* Rossini’s celebrated overture to Tancredi would be led by 
Master Burke.” The fact was widely different. The over- 
ture to Tancredi has been merely taken as a subject by some 
musician, and mutilated after a most barbarous manner. for 
the use of Master Burke. Whoever the gentleman be, he has 
‘amused himself by making thereof a concerto; not, indeed, 
by adding variations or different passages, but by silencing 
flutes, hautboys, clarionets, &c. and giving their best passages 
to the first violin, consequently Master Burke has the princi- 
pal part throughout, and all the instruments are subordinate. 
Now let us not for one moment be understood to throw the 
least censure on Master Burke’s violin playing, for it is excel- 
lent; but we must object to the mode of calling public atten- 
tion to his performance, as leading Rossini’s celebrated over- 
ture to Tancredi. The truth is, that- Monsieur Vamboise, 
his music-master, (who we suspect has arranged Rossini’s 
subject, ) actually leads the band, and Master Burke plays a 
concerto. We think it but justice to Messrs. Segura, De Luce, 
W. Taylor, and other adults, who have the credit of under- 
standing their profession, to state this, because we have heard 
it remarked that Master Burke, in leading these overtures, 
assumes a much more prominent stand than these gentlemen; 
he must always do so, unless they are permitted by their pa- 
trons to convert the overtures of great masters into violin 
obligato movements, at which the whole of the profession 
and amateurs of music would be amazingly shocked; or un- 

“Yeas Mactér Burke “plays the ginal music; as they dowFA 
most respectable contemporary journal likewise states, that 


Master Burke’s leading the difficult: e Rossini, is 
marvellous. The marvel, we believe, is’ in the abe 
explanation. ae + 


On Friday Master Burke appeared as Richard the Third— 
of course, a most difficult and dange dertaking for one 
of his tender age. All we shall say on the subject is, that we 
fannot conceive any boy exceeding him in such a character. 
Miss Clara Fisher is the only young person who has made 
the attempt in our remembrance, and we look upon little 
Burke as a better tragedian than the young lady. The Irish 
‘Tutor followed, and the house, crammed to suffocation by the 
holiday people, (the orchestra-binns filled with ladies and the 
‘stage covered with gentlemen, literally shrieked with laugh- 
ter at his acting. We do not ever remember to have witness- 
ed so powerful an excitement of risibility. The overture to 
the Caravan was announced as about to be led by Master 
Burke. This piece is by the celebrated Grétry, and.the slow 

| movement is a graceful canéabile for the hautboy—so we find 


jit in the score—but the same mutilation has taken place, and|/- 


it has been adapted as a solo for the violin, accordingly the 

~ wind instruments are silenced. It may look more imposing 
in a theatre bill to announce Master Burke as leading a band, 
but it would be more consistent with truth and good taste to 

D him-as a concerto player; for it is evident to all mu- 


sicians that the band is not Jed by him, nor the music of cele-|}) 


authors given in its original form. Nor does Master 
Burke appear sensible of any mistake which occurs during 
i ; on the other hand, Monsieur Vamboise, in the 
leader's chair, shows just the same marks of impatient recog- 
nition of an error as Mr. De Luce does on ordinary occasions. 


Mrs. Austin and Mr. Thorne have proceeded to Philadel-|}gers of Sir Walter Scott! This book was published about ten 


phia, to produce operas on an extensive scale at the theatre 


im Arch-street. Several of the leading choristers of the Park}/ What man with any pretensions to the name. of reader, has 
to assist, by Messrs. Maywood, |/ not applied the ivory, (or if perchance that useful implement 


theatre have been i 
Archer, end Walton, thé tnterprising managers ; and the Phi- 


Pa 
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hians, who are admirers of music, will be regaled with|/leaves, and devoured with eager eyes the long desired con- 
pieces which are so admirably perfermed on our boards, ||tents? At this late day, (late far a work from Aim) it is al- 
al of which are novelties to them; Boildien’s Caliph of|| most a farce to write a notice of the Demonology, for the odds 
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ODE, 
FOR THE CELEBRATION IN HON@UR OF THE FRES 
By Prosper M. Wetmore. 


A voice on every wave, 
A sound o’er every sea! *. 
The war-note of the brave, 
The anthem of the free! | 
r From steep to steep it rings, | 
Through Europe’s many climes— } 


to read it. afid if the iatter be the case, we cau scarcely hope 

to receive our usual share ef attention until the prior claims 

of him who: we would honour, are fully satisfied. But cus- 

tom is an insatiable task-master, and we beseech our readers 

to understand and to believe that it is only for its sake that 
this, perhaps superfluous article is written. 

It is probably unnecessary to say, that we have read these 

ht aah Diy iy ns a ras jj ten letters; or that we consider our time as having been very 

From every giant hill, companion of the cloud, i profitably employed. In them we have found the result of a 

| 


H REVOLUTION, 


“ye See hack : i : : 5 
The pry i ic te tetera | wonderfully extensive course of reading and of much reflec- 
Where pcos ieeushing, || tion upon one subject, and this result is a profound and philo- 
g } . a - . ~ . 
Gime Reco si eaiting, a || sophic and satistuetory elucidation of a great mystery, illus- 
Oi broken fetters falling ; |trated by numerous striking and amusing anecdotes. We 
|may almost say that no one of the innumerabié modes in 


And, like the carol of an uncaged bird, 
The bursting shout of freedom’s battle-word! , ee ok 
| which human superstition has exhibited itseif, is passed over 


Spirit of freedom! from thy home, 


Beneath our wesiesn skies, without comment or example; the wild notions of all ages 
- We gave thee forth the shackled earthtoroazx é : : 
That red oppression’s heart might quail. | and of every people, are here exposed and accounted for; and 
\nd shuddering tyranny gpascpele .~ Hin ihe 7 F ims! I r 
Bafore the liehtnina op imeercss - | in ihe greater number of instances, the theory is perfect and 


i convinenig;ivail, it is remarkably ingenious, But how coald 
|jit be otherwise ? the hand of a wizard has been faid upon the 
|| arcana of necromancy; it is the voice of a mighty conjuror 
that exposes the secrets of the supernatural maternity. The 
mantle of his namesake, Michael Scott, that “ wight of pow- 
er,” has fallen upon® him,-with the wisdom of another Scott 
(Reginald) who was deeply skilled in all unearthly lore; with 
|| such aids Sir Walter could not but write wisely of witches and 
|| wizards and spirits, “‘gray and white with all their trampery.? 
TA@Es OF TRAVELSIWEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI.— Mr. Solo- 
|} won ell, late keeper of the Traveller's library, Hoston, has 


. Thy course hath been a glorious one— 
For nations now are basking in tle light, 
That, ere the trial-deed was done, 
Were grovellersin being’s night; 
, Upstarting from theinsleep, | . 
They grasp the dooming brand, 
And. vengeance-nerved, the spoilerssweep 
From off the trampled Jang} 
They give them not to begioe <q,e can punish more; 
But frowningly and stern, they wave them from the shore. 


From the north’s frozen regions, 

Ice-fettered in gloom— 
Where slavery’s legions 

Are wailing their doom; 
From Italy’s clime, 

The brightest of earth, 


Where teepmce Ai just issued a neat and pretty octodecimo, containing a lively 
> 7 ~ ~ eas - 
From Spain’s death-like trance, i} and entertaining’ account of the different expeditions which 


And from Portugal’s blight, 
We tnrn to thee, France, i 
And we turn with delight. 
Where the eyes of our fathers were turned; 
To the land of the warm-hearted Gaul, | 
; 
' 
j 


have, at different imes, been undertaken to explore the vast, 
| iuteresting, and lit own regions of our western country. 
From a slight glance over its diversified contents we are con- 
vinced that it will prove a useful manual for youth. Nume- 
rous cuts adorn it, which, of course, render it more attractive. 
| THE BETROTHED OF w¥o™rNG.—A second edition of this 
historical tale has just appeared.- Its universal popularity has 
undoubtedly produced this result, which must be peculiarly 
grateful to the author. 

JouRNAL OF HEALTH.—The great and for this useful 
and practical periodical has induced the publishers to |issue 2 
second edition of the first volume, ina very handsome form. 
Wines gloss hat hes ienal be oes Tue SANDFORDS, OR HOME sceNes.—The second volume 

¥o earth, with the flag of the st#ye! by this novel has been published. It fully equals in interest 
Down, downrsith the banner of shi base # its. predecessor, and net-snfler by comparison with any 


“And irampie its welds in tHe GS; 2 
Away witi the race that have blighted its fume, | of the author’s previous efforts. 


When dimly the flame on their altar-stones burned, 

And their hopes were as dark as the pall; 
To the land of the noble insoul, = - 

The mighty in spirit and name, 

Where vengeance hath listened to reason’s control, 
And the doom of the tyrant was shame! 

Oh! deeper and darker thatdeom, then if blood 

Had been poured o’er regenerate France like 2 flood! 


Joy tothee, France! in thy pride, 
The world shall rejoice at thy deed; 
Long may the hearts that the despotdefied 
Ennoble the land they have freed. 
Awey withthe flag of the Bourbon—away! 
Ol! never again let it wave, 


Where the fetters of tyranny rust; H £ 2 ee waa - 
Come from the gloom of thy cloud, NEw Se aD en as. The first b ber of this 
Come with thy splendour of yore, periodical journal has just appeared. It is edit by doctors 


Thou pennonof glory! each Gaul shall be proud 
_. As he welcomes his own tri-color! 


And Thou, the ruler of the storm, 
Whose hand put back the wave, | 
When anarchy upreared his awful form— i 
Whose voice went forth to save; | 
Thou, whom we proudly call our own, | 
The warrior of the free, 
Among earth’s mighty ones thou stand’st alone 
The delegate of liberty! 
Kingdoms nor crowns—the patriot warrior’s name 
Thy nobler recompense s: be— 
No brighter record gilds the page of fame! 


Spirit of freedom ! on— 

Oh, pause not in thy flight 
Till every clime is won 

To worship in thy light; 
Speed on thy glorious way, 


Peixotto, Graves, and Rhinelander, and will be continued 
quarterly, Each number containstwo hundred and fifty pages. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


PaINTED winDow.—The following is a descriptive sketch 
of the painted window just fixed in the oriel of the hall at 
King’s College, Cambridge:—The window, consisting of 

twenty-seven openings, besides the tracery lights, contains in 
the centre division, a full-length portrait of the founder, Henry 
|| sixth, crowned, and holding a sceptre in his right hand, with 
i the sacred volume, emblematic of his pious character, in the 


Be wake the a bate I left. In the compartment above are the arms of Henry, sup- 
illions are watching for thy ray, ' = 
And lift te thee thefr rales fe {; ported by two heraldic antelopes, and surmounted by a large 


Stil onward es thy ery— jjerown, In the openings, right and left of the founder, are 
mner on the blast ; ; 
pene a eee = } the arms of King’s and Eton. In the centre opening on the 
Fuge pray a aghast; i left side of the oriel, are the ancient arms of Basset; and in 
wh z 
ire Sane aeveante dcorth, i, the centre of the right, are the present arms of the Dunsta- 
on. till aa Sota ons, i ville family. It having been found necessary, generally, to 
Man’s heritage irth 5 . =k s ¥ “ 
Ou, till from every val “3 pitehere the mountains rise, |retain the original metal work of the window corresponding 
; The beacon lights of liberty shall kiudle to the skies! with that in the other windows throughout the hall, the nu- 
merous divisions of the same have been filled with appropriate 
ornaments and heraldic devices appertaining to the founder, 
ae iiand harmonising, in design and effect, with the other parts 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Fami.y Lispary, No. x1.— Demonology and Witcheraft.—|| of the window. The upper squares of the respective open- 
Another gem from the inexhaustible mine! ene more piece || ings contain crowns, and the royal initials, in ancient Gothic 
of master-work from the never-idle factory ! or in plain Eng- | characters: beneath are the Lancastrian rose, the fleur-de-lis, 


lish, another volume from the fruitful brain, and restless fin-|j and the ostrich feathers in saltire; the badges’ of Henry and 
his consort. The tracery lights contain Gothie foliage, alter- 
nately painted on ruby and blue, bordered with gold-beaded 
ornament, and terminating with rich yellow flowers in the 
points. The entire window contains nearly three hundred 
feet of glass, and consists of above five thousand: pieces, of 
various colours, all painted upon, and finished in the best 
manner, although from the height of the window, a great part 
of the finishing can only be properly seen by the assistance 


days ago, and who has not already peeped into its pages? 


were not at hand,) his remorseless fore-finger to the undivided 


M. "are, that every body who reads us, has read er at least begun’ of a glass. The window is the gift of Lord de Dunstaville. 
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For the Mirror. 


SONNET—SPENSER. 
BY W. G. CLARK, 


Barp of pure thought! about whose daily ways 
The light of gorgeous fancies lingering played, 

Prompting the pictures of thy golden lays 
Where fairy scenes each flowing verse pervade ; 

Whose birth, within thy soul enjoyment. made, 
When from thy harp was poured the gifted song 

Of knight and minstrel, nymph and fountain-maid— 
Offsprings of air and light, a glorious throng, 
Like clouds that in the sunset float along : 

These are the trophies that survive thy breath ! 
Amid thy numbers lives thy spirit-fire— 

Fresh o’er thine ashes blooms the laurel-wreath— 
Still soars the music of thy sounding lyre, 

Triumphant over change, and time, and death ! 


et 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM RUSSIA, 
Toa gentleman of this city. 


NUMBER SIX. 
St. Petersburg, 1830. 

Even to an American, who is accustomed to see beautiful 
villages and opulent towns annually risizig from a dense forest, 
and ina space of time scarce less than from youth to man- 
hood, become the great emporiums of trade, the seat of the 
arts, and abounding in the elegancies as well as luxuries of | 
the present high degree of civilized life, it may be a matter 
of surprise that so magnificent a city as this could rise up 
from a frigid marsh, and among an almost barbarous people, 
in the incredible short space of little more than a century. It 
is true that as early as 1703, Peter, having possessed himself 
of the fortress of Nienchatz, and being struck with the ad- 
vantages of the place for the establishment of the Baltic com- 
merce, and as a point to make head against the Swedish 


incursions, fortified the present site of the fortress, and| 


erected a*few wooden tenements on the banks of the Neva. 
But it was not till he had gained the battle of Pultawa that he 
earnestly set about the formation of the imperial capital. It 
was then, and before leaving the bloody field, he wrote his 
admiral, Apraxin, the following characteristic note—“ This is 
the day that, by the grace of God, I have really laid the cor- 
ner-stone for the foundation of St. Petersburg.” Still there 
was much left to be done before he could uninterruptedly pro- 
ceed in the great work—Livonia must be conquered, and the 
Swedish flotilla driven back. These matters at length accom- 
plished, thousands of peasants were drafted from the interior 
for the public works, followed up by an ukase, enjoining the 
principal families of the empire to come forward and build, in 
proportion to their revenues; and, what was of more impor- 
tance to the growth of the city, reside in their houses when 
finished. What Peter willed must be done at all hazards ; and 
it has been the glory of those who have come after him to fill 
up the designs of the great original founder, till St. Peters- 
burg has become the pride and ornament of this vast empire. 
My last gave you a general view of the city ; Inow enclose 
you a map of it with the environs, and as find I leisure, will 
sally out and visit those points more particularly deserving 
the attention of the stranger; so commencing from the place 
at which I first landed, you will find the establishment of Mr. 
Baird, an enterprising Scotchman, who, obtaining the exclu- 
sive privilege of navigating the Russian waters for a term of 
years, was the first to introduce steam-boats into this northern 
region. His works are complete for the construction and re- 
pair of his boats, and in addition he has erected a forging 
steam saw-mill, on an extensive scale. His right, however, 
is now expired ; and strange to say, notwithstanding the slow 
speed of their boats, starting only once a day from either 
place, and receiving and landing their passengers at this in- 
convenient distance from the city, no opposition is even 
thought of. This no doubt arises in a measure from the vex- 
ations police arrangemeists, the numerous forms to go through, 
and the many little douceurs that would be expected by 
government officers to secure their good will, and prevent 
their clogging the establishment of a new line with a thou- 
sand obstacles. As an example of the way in which they 
order things in this country, in passing to and from Cronstadt, 
no matter whether you go down for one day and are to return 
the next, and whether on business or pleasure, every man, 
woman, and child is obliged to produce a passport or billet of 
residence, and have the same examined and inscribed in the 
office established for that purpose. You then pay for your 
passage, receive a tin medal, which you hand to the guard 
stationed at the gangway, and are thus permitted to pass on 
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land the hour arriving for the departure of the boat, that it sets 


off, leaving individuals behind, because, forsooth, there was 
not sufficient time for the scribe to record the passports. 1 
could never futhom the utility of such stupid and vexatious 
regulations in a time of profound peace, and will venture to 
say, if they were annulled, there would be four passengers 
where there is now one, the distance be performed in half the 
time, and at half the present price of passage, and the Rus- 
sian government rather benefited than endangered thereby. 

Passing along the road to the city you will see on the right 
numerous patches, enclosed for the production of such vege- 
tables as can be raised in this high latitude ; and in the pure 
creeks of the Neva troops of boys bathing their limbs, each 
one with a cross of wood or bone suspended from the neck, 
and which they constantly wear as a symbol of their religion, 
and as a talisman against the ills of life. But the most at- 
tractive object to me was the primitive appearance of the 
Russian fishermen, sweeping with their wide nets the deep 
waters of the river. They wore neither caps nor shoes, and 
their breasts were shaded with their long beards. As I watched 
them, all intent on their occupation, my imagination was 
transported back to the days of our blessed Saviour, when, 
walking by the sea of Galilee, he called to fishermen of similar 
appearance, whose minds were equally untutored, and said, 
“Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men.” Yet 
these ideas soon vanish on entering the city, and passing up 
the English key, a street that fronts the Neva, and takes its 
name from the many English merchants who reside upon it, 
and form, with their elegant mansions, nearly the whole line 
to the Isaac square. It is in this square that a large propor- 
tion of the longer streets debouche ; indeed that part of the 
city on this side of the Neva may be considered a wide semi- 
circle, of which the Admiralty is the point, and the streets 
the radii ; running in most instances perfectly straight into the 
open country, and is connected with the quarter of Vasili- 
Ostrof by a bridge over an arm of the river, of full one-third 
of a mile in length. It being the most public quarter, and 
the greatest thoroughfare of the city, uncommon pains have 
been taken to beautify and adorn it. Fronting the bridge, 
and opposite the senate-house, the equestrian statue of Peter 
the Great is raised in bold relief, challenging the admiration 
of the world. The material of which it is composed is bronze, 
and the proportions colossal. Its pedestal is a solid granite 
rock, transported from a marsh nine miles in the vicinity, and 
weighs upwards of three millions of pounds. On this a huge 
serpelit is writhing beneath thé tread of the noble steed who 
has reared in the air, seemingly for the purpose of leaping a 
wide distance to the ground. The imperial rider is habited 
ina Roman toga, that flows gracefully from the shoulders, 
and his right hand is held out, as if protectingly over the city. 
It is altogether the noblest monument of the kind in exis- 
tence, and was made at a single cast by the celebrated French 
sculptor, Falconet. The design and placing is taken from 
a feat that is currently reported to have been done by the bold 
monarch it represents. 

In one of his excursions he wished for a more extensive 
view of the adjacent country, and seeing no more eligible 
place for the purpose than a narrow ledge of rocks, he spurred 
his horse to the top, and having taken his observations, he 
found it impossible to wheel and retreat. Not in the least 
disconcerted, he unhesitatingly reared, and leaped from the 
principal height to the ground, at the imminent risk of break- 
ing the necks of both horse and rider. 

The monument is surrounded by a narrow grass-plot, enclo- 
sed by an iron railing, and bears in golden letters, engraved up- 
on the granite, this simple inscription, in Russian and Latin: 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


SE 
ADVENTURES OF A RANGER. 


We do not know that we can filla few pages more pro- 
fitably than by relating an adventure of our neighbour and 
friend, Mr. Higgins, as we have heard it from his own mouth. 
He resides within a few miles of Vandalia, and receives a 
pension from the United States for his services. The follow- 
ing statement may be relied upon, as Mr. Higgins is a man of 
strict veracity ; his companions have corroborated his narra- 


he enlisted in the Rangers, a corps of mounted men, raised 
expressly for the protection of the western frontiers. On the 
thirtieth of August, 1814, he was one of a party of twelve 
men, under the command of Lieutenant Journey, who were 
posted at Hill’s station, a small stockade, about eight miles 


south of the present village of Greenville, and’ something. 


more than twenty miles from Vandalia. These towns were 
not then in existence, and the surrounding country was 
one vast wilderness.. During the day last mentioned, “In- 
dian signs” were seen about half a mile from the station, and 


at night the savages were discovered prowling near the fort, 


but no alarm was given. On the following morning early, 
Mr. Journey moved out with his party in pursuit of the In- 
dians. Passing round'the fence of a corn-field, adjoining the 
fort, they struck across the prairie, and had not proceeded 
more than a quarter of a mile, when, in crossing a small 
ridge, which was covered with a hazle thicket, and in full view 
of the station, they fell into an ambuscade of the Indians, 
who rose suddenly around them, to the number of seventy or 
eighty, and fired. Four of the party were killed, among whom 


was Lieutenant Journey ; one other fell, badly wounded, and — 


the rest fled, except Higgins. 

It was an uncommonly sultry morning; the day was just 
dawning; a heavy dew had fallen the preceding night; the 
air was still and humid, and the smoke from the guns hung 
in a heavy cloud over the spot. Under the cover of this cloud, 
Higgins’s surviving companions had escaped, supposing that 
all that were left were dead, or that at all events it would be 
rashness to attempt to rescue them from so overwhelming a 
force. Higgins’s horse had been shot through the neck, and 
fell to his knees and rose again several times. Believing the 
animal to be mortally wounded he dismounted, but finding 
that the wound had not greatly disabled him, he continued 
to hold the bridle; for, as he now felt confident of being able 
to make good his retreat, he determined to fire off his gun 
before he retired. He looked round for a tree. There was but 
one, a small elm, and he made for this, intending to shoot from 
behind it; but at this moment the cloud of smoke rose par- 
ually from before him, disclosing to his view a number of In- 
dians, none of whom discovered him. One of them stood 
within a few paces, loading his gun, and at him Higgins took 
a deliberate-aim and fired, and the Indian fell. Mr. Higgins, 
still concealed by the smoke, re-loaded his gun, mounted, and 
turned to fly, when a low voice near him hailed him with, 

“Tom, you won’t leave me ?? 

On looking round, he distovered the speaker to be one of 
his companions, named Burgess, who was lying wounded on 
the ground, and he replied instantly, 

“No, Pll not leave you; come along, and I'll take care of 
you.” 

“JT can’t come,” replied Burgess, ‘‘ my leg is smashed all to 
pieces.” 

Higgins sprung from his saddle, and picking up his com- 
rade, whose ankle-bone was broken, in his arms, he proceeded 


to lift him on his horse, telling him to fly, and that he would ~ 


make his own way on foot, but the horse taking fright at this 
instant, darted off, leaving Higgins, with his wounded friend, 
on foot. Still the cool bravery of the former was sufficient 
for every emergency, and setting Burgess down gently, he 
told him, “Now, my good fellow, you must hop off on your 
three legs, while I stay between you and the Indians, and 
keep them off;” instructing him, at the same time, to get into 
the highest grass, and crawl as close to the ground as possible, 
Burgess followed his advice, and escaped unnoticed. History 
does not relate a more disinterested act of heroism than this 


tive, and his wounds afford ample proof of his courage and 
sufferings. 


Tom Higgins, as he is usually called, is a native of Ken- 
tucky, and is one of the best examples extant of the genuine 


board. It not unfrequently happens that the crowd is o great, || backwoodsman. During the last war, at the age of nineteen, 


i 
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of Higgins, who, having in his hands the certain means of 
escape from such imminent peril, voluntarily gave them up, 
by offering his horse to a wounded comrade ; and who, when 
that generous intention was defeated, and his own retreat was 
still practicable, remained, at the hazard of his life, to protect 
bis crippled friend. 

The cloud of smoke, which had partially opened before 
him, as he faced the enemy, still lay thick behind him, and 
as he plunged through this, he left it, together with the ridge 
and the hazle-thicket, between him and the main body of the 
Indians, and was retiring unobserved by them. Under these 
circumstances, it is probable that if he had retreated in a direct 
line towards the station, he might easily have effected his 
escape; but Burgess was slowly crawling away in that direc- 
tion, and the gallant Higgins, who coolly surveyed the whole 
ground, foresaw that if he pursued the same track, and should 
be discovered, his friend would be endangered. He therefore 
took the heroic resolution of diverging from the true course so 
far, as that any of the enemy who should follow him, would not 
fallin with Burgess. With this intention, he moved stealthily 
along through the smoke and bushes, intending when he 
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emerged, to retreat at full speed. But as he left the thicket he be- 
held a large Indian near him, and two others on the other side, 
in the direction of the fort. Tom coolly surveyed his foes, and 
began to chalk out his track; for, although in the confidence 
of his own activity and courage, he felt undismayed at such 
odds, yet he found it necessary to act the general. Having 
an enemy on each flank, he determined to separate them, and 
fight them singly. Making for a ravine, which was not far 
off, he bounded away; but soon found that one of his limbs 
failed him, having received a ball in the first fire which, until 
now, he had scarcely noticed. The largest Indian was fol- 
lowing him closely. Higgins several times turned round to 
fire, but the Indian would halt, and dance about to prevent 
him from taking aim; and Tom knew that he could not afford 
to fire at random. The other two were now closing on him, 
and he found that. unless he could dispose of the first one, he 
must be overpowered. He therefore halted, resolved to re- 
ceive a fire; and the Indian, at a few paces distant, raised his 
yifle. Higgins watched his adversary’s eye, and just as he 
thought his finger pressed the trigger, suddenly threw his side 
to him, It is probable that this motion saved his life, for the 
ball entered his thigh which would have pierced his body. 
Tom fell, but rose again and ran, and the largest Indian, cer- 
tain of his prey, loaded again, and then with the two others 
pursued. They soon came near. Higgins had again fallen, 
and as he rose they all three fired, and he received all their 
bails. He now fell and rose several times, and the Indians 
throwing away their guns, advanced on him with spears and 
knives. They frequently charged upon him, but upon his 
presenting his gun at one or the other they fell back. At last 
the largest one, thinking, probably, from Tom’s reserving his 
fire so long that his gun was empty, charged boldly up to him; 
and Higgins, with a steady aim, shot him dead. 

With four bullets in his body, with an empty gun, two In- 
dians before him, and a whole tribe but a few rods off, almost 
any other man would have despaired. But Tom Higgins had 
nosuch notion. The Indian whom he had slain was the most 
dangerous of the three, and he felt little fear of the others. 
He had been near enough to see their eyes, and he knew hu- 
man nature sufficiently to discover that he was their superior 
in courage; he therefore faced them, and began to load his 
rifle. They raised a whoop, and rushed on him. 

«They kept their distance as long as my rifle was loaded,” 
said he, “but now, when they knew it was empty, they were 
better soldiers.” 

A fierce and bloody conflict ensued. The Indians, rushing 
upon Tom, stabbed him in many places; but it happened, for- 

; tunately, that the shafts of their spears were thin poles, rigg- 
ed hastily for this occasion, which bent whenever the point 
struck a rib, or encountered the opposition of one of Higgins’s 
tough muscles. From this cause, and the continual exertion 
of his hand and tifle in warding off their thrusts, the wounds 
thus made were not deep, but his whole front was covered 
with gashes, of which the scars yet remain, in honourable 
proof of his valour. At last one of them threw his tomahawk; 
the edge sunk deep in Higgins’ cheek, passed through his 
ear, which it severed, laid bare the skull to the back of his 
head, and stretched him on the plain. The Indians rushed 
on; but Tom instantly recovered his self-possession, and kept 
them off with his feet and hands, until he succeeded in grasp- 
ing one of their spears, which, as the Indian attempted to 
pull it from him, aided him to rise; and clubbing his rifle, he 
rushed upon the nearest of his foes, and dashed his brains 
out; in doing which, he broke the stock to pieces, retaining 
only the barrel in his hand. 

The other Indian, however warily he had fought before, 
now came manfully into battle. It is probable that he felt 
his character as a warrior at stake. To have fled from a man 
desperately wounded and almost disarmed, or to have suffered 
his victim to escape, would have tamished his manhood. Ut- 
tering a terrific yell, he rushed on, attempting to stab the ex- 
hausted ranger, while the latter, warding off the spear with 
one hand, brandished his rifle-barrel in the other. The Indian, 
unwounded, was now by far the most powerful man ; but the 
moral courage of our hero prevailed, and the savage, unable 
to bear the fierce glance of his untamed eye, began to retreat 
slowly towards the place where he had dropped his rifle. Tom 
knew that if the Indian recovered possession of his gun his 
own case was hopeless; and throwing away his rifle-barrel, 
he drew his hunting-knife, and rushed in upon him. A des- 
perate strife ensued, and several deep gashes were inflicted ; 
but the Indian succeeded in casting Higgins from him, and 
yan to the spot where he had thrown down his gun, while 
Tom searched for the gun of the other Indian. Thus the 
two, bleeding and out of breath, were both searching for arms 
to renew the conflict. 


By this time the smoke which lay between the combatants 
and the main body of the Indians had passed away, and a 
number of the latter having passed the hazle-thicket were in 
full view. It seemed, therefore, as if nothing could save our 
heroic ranger; but relief was at hand. The little garrison 
at the station, ‘six or seven in number, had witnessed the 
whole of this remarkable combat. There was among them an 
heroic woman, a Mrs. Pursley, who, when she saw Higgins 
nobly contending singly with the foe, urged the men to go to 
his rescue. The rangers at first considered the attempt hope- 
less, as the Indians out-numbered them, ten to one. But Mrs. 
Pursley, declaring that so fine a fellow as Tom should not be 
lost for want of help, snatched a rifle out of her husband’s 
hand, and jumping on a horse, sallied out. The men, who 
would not be outdone by a woman, followed, full gallop, to- 
wards the place of combat. A scene of intense interest en- 
sued. The Indians at the thicket had just discovered Tom, 


friends were spurring their horses to téach him first. Higgins, 
exhausted with the loss of blood, had faJlen and fainted— 
while his adversary, too intent on his prey to observe any 
thing else, was looking for a rifle. The rangers reached the 
battle-ground first. Mrs. Pursley, who knew Tom’s spirit, 
thought he had thrown himself down in despair for the loss 
of his gun, and tendered him the one she carried; but Tom 
was past shooting. His friends lifted him up, threw him 
across a horse before one of the party, and turned to retreat 
just as the Indians came up. They made good their retreat, 
and the Indians retired. 

We repeat this adventure just as it was related to us, and 
have not the smallest doubt that it is literally correct; or as 
nearly soas Mr. Higgins’s opportunities for observation would 
admit ; for as he very properly observes, he was ‘“‘in a desperate 
bad fix just about that time, and it was a powerful bad chance 
for a man to take notice of what was going on around him.” 

After being carried into the fort, he remained insensible for 
some days, and his life was preserved with difficulty by his 
friends, who extracted all the bullets but two, which remained 
in his thigh; one of which gave him a great deal of pain for 
several years, although the flesh was healed. At length he 
heard that a physician had settled within a day’s ride of him, 
whom he went to see. The physician was willing to extract 
the ball, but asked the moderate sum of fifty dollars for the 
operation. This Tom flatly refused to give, as it was more 
than half a year’s pension. Ashe rode home he turned the 
matter in, his mind, and determinedsepomaocheaper plan. 
When he reached his house, he requested his wife to hand him 
ayrazor. The exercise of his riding had so chafed the part, 
that the bal!, which usually was not discoverable to the touch, 
could be felt. With the assistance of his help-mate, he very 
deliberately laid open his thigh, until the edge of the razor 
touched the bullet, and inserting his two thumbs into the gash, 
‘flirted it out,” as he assured us, “without costing a cent.” 
The other ball remains in his limb yet, but gives no trouble, 
except when he uses violent exercise. He is now one of the 
most successful hunters in the country, and it still takes the 


A CONSEQUENTIAL TRAVELLER. 

One day, no matter when, a stranger was seen riding slowly 
through the streets of a flourishing town in Tennessee. He 
was a well dressed good looking young man, mounted upon 
what in this country would be called “ the best kind of a nag.” 
His appearance, altogether, was respectable enough; it was 
even, as respects exteriors, a touch above what is common, 
and he would have passed along unnoticed, had it not been 
for one thing, which excited universal attention. Although 
the streets were crowded with people, and the fronts of the 
stores adorned with fine goods, and such fancy articles as 
usually attract the eye, the stranger’s gaze was fixed on 
vacancy ; he turned his head neither to the right nor the left 
—he moved not lip nor eye-lid, but rode forward, as if appa- 
rently unconscious, as well of his own existence, as of the 
presence of his fellow-creatures. 

It was court-week, and an unusual concourse of people was 
collected. Here was the judge with a long train of lawyers. 
The candidates for office were here, distributing smiles and 
kindnesses, and practising all those popular arts which are 
so well understood in every republican country. Here was 
the farmer, clad in his neatest homespun, and mounted on 
his best horse. Here was the hunter with his rifle. Here, 
in short, were the people, collected, some for pleasure, and 
some for business, exhibiting that excitement of feeling which 
crowds always produce, with a good humour which is only 
found in countries where all are free and equal. The public 


square exhibited a scene which would have been amusing to 
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and were rushing down towards him with savage yells—his | 


best kind of a man to handle him.  Mlinois Monthly Magazine. 


one unaccustomed to such displays of character. At one spot 
were two neighbours driving a bargain. Unlike the people 
of other countries, who transact such business in private, they 
were surrounded bya host of people, who, all occasionally 
threw in their comments, A stranger, judging from the sly 
jokes, the loud bantering, and the vociferous laughter which 
passed round the circle, would not have supposed that any 
serious business was in hand; a resident only would infer 
that before this little circle parted a horse would be swapped, 
a crop of tobacco sold, or a tract of land conveyed. Not far 
off was a set of politicians, settling the affairs of the nation. 
But the most amusing individuals, were some two or three, 
who were cavorting. Now, if any lady or gentleman is so 
ignorant of the American language as not to know what ca- 
vorting is, andif Webster’s celebrated quarto does not furnish 
the definition, it is necessary that we explain, that it expresses 
the conduct of an individual who fancies himself the smartest 
and best man in the world. : 

On the present occasion, a fellow might be seen dressed in 
a hunting frock, with a rifle on his shouJder, mounted, half 
tipsy, upon a spirited horse, and dashing through the crowd. 
Now he would force his spurs into his horse’s sides, and put 
him at full speed, or rein him up until he reared on his hinder 
feet; and now he would command him to stop, and the obe- 
dient animal would stand and tremble, All the time he was 
ranting and roaring in praise of himself, his horse, and the 
United States of America. He boasted that he was born in 
the woods, rocked in a sugar trough, and nursed by a buffalo; 
that he could tote a steam-boat, and outrun a streak of light- 
ning; that his wife was as handsome as a pet fawn, and his 
children real roarers. He bestowed similar encomiums on 
his horse, and finally avowed himself to be a friend to the 
United States of America—and then he commenced again, 
and went over the same round, flourishing his rifle all the time, 
and exerting his lungs to their utmost. Although he often 
declared that he could whip any man in the round world, ex- 
cept Colonel C., that he fit under at New-Orleans, nobody ac- 
cepted the challenge, or took offence, the whole being con- 
sidered as a matter of course, and as the natural effect of 
stimulant potations upon an illiterate man of ardent tempera- 
ment, who, when duly sober, was an honest, quiet, and inof> 
fensive citizen. 

While the people were amused at the vagaries of this wild 
hunter, or engaged in conversation, the sun had gone down, 
and it was nearly dusk when the moving automaton, des- 
cribed in the commencement of this story, rode solemnly into 
the town. Jt is customary in this country for persons who 
meet, although unacquainted, to salute each other, and this 
courtesy is especially practised towards strangers; and 
although the new comer, on this occasion, would not have 
been expected to address each individual in a crowded street, 
yet, when those who were nearest nodded or spoke, as they 
civilly opened the way, they were surprised to see the horse- 
man’s gaze fixed on vacancy, and his body remaining as erect 
as if tied to a stake. 

“That man’s asleep,” said one. 

“He’s as blind as a bat,” said another. 

“T reckon he’s sort o’ dead,” exclaimed a third. 

“He rides an elegant nag,” remarked a fourth; and all were 
surprised that a man, who was apparently so good a judge of 
a horse, had not wit enough tosee where he was going, or to 
know who were around him. 

In the meanwhile our traveller moved proudly on, until he 
reached the best inn; a fine brick building, presenting every 
indication of neatness, comfort, and even luxury. As he rode 
up, two well fed, athletic negroes, with visages like polished 
ebony, and teeth as white as snow, rushed forth, and while 
one seized his bridle, the other held his stirrup as he dismount- 
ed. Still the automaton relaxed not a muscle; but, draw- 
ing up his body, moved majestically towards the house. At 
the door he was met by the landlord, a portly, well-dressed 
man, with a fine open countenance, who had been honoured 
by his fellow-citizens with several civil appointments, and had 
even commanded some of them in the‘field in times of peril. 
He touched his hat as he welcomed the stranger, and inyited 
him into his house with an air of dignity and hospitality. A 
servant took his surtout, and several gentlemen, who were 
seated round the fire, pushed back their chairs, to make way 
for the stranger. But all these things moved not the automa- 
ton ; the glazed eye and compressed lip were still fixed, and 
the chin remained in the cushion of an immense cravat, Af- 
ter a momentary pause, the gentlemen in the room resumed 
their conversation, the landlord applied himself to the business 
of his house, and the silent traveller was consigned to the 
oblivion which he seemed to covet; and excited no more at- 
tention except from an honest backwoodsman, who strolled ia 
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to take a peep, and after gazing at him for a quarter of an 
hour, suddenly clapped his hands, and exclaimed to his com- 
panions, 

“Jt moves, Bill! if it an’t alive P'll agree to go a-foot.as long 
as I live.” 

By this time candles were lighted, and the silent gentleman 
seemed to grow weary of silence. He now rose, and strutted 
across the apartment with a very important stride. He was 
a young man of about two and twenty ; of ordinary height, 
and less than ordinary thickness. His person seemed to be 
compressed with corsets, and his head was supported by the 
ears upon a semicircle of stiffened linen, which occupied the. 
place of shirt collar; and all bis habiliments announced him to 
the eyes of the curious as a genuine specimen of that singular 
genus, the dandy. After taking several turns through the 
apartment, he drew forth his gold repeater, and opening his} 
mouth for the first time, exclaimed in a peremptory tone, 

Landlord! I want supper!” 

“You shall have it, sir? said the landlord, with a bow, 
and winking at the same time at the other guests ; “we had 
supped when you arrived, but will not detain you many 
minutes.” 

In a short time supper was announced, and the stranger 
was shown into a back room, handsomely furnished, where a 
neat, elderly matron presided at the head of a table, spread 
with tea, coffee, bread, cakes, beef, pork, bacon, venison, 
fowls, and all that profusion of eatables with which western 
ladies delight to entertain their guests, Near her sat a young 
lady, modestly attired, in the bloom of youth and beauty, 
whose easy manners and engaging appearance, might have 
warmed any heart not callous to the charms of native ele- 
gance. Now, indeed, our dandy opened both mouth and 
eyes to. some purpose. Scarcely deigning to return the salu- 
tation of his hostess, he commenced the work of havoc—fish, 
flesh, and fow! vanished from before him ; his eye roved from 
dish to dish, and then wandered off to the young lady ; now 
‘he gazed at a broiled chicken, and now, at the fair niece of the 
landlord—but which he liked best, J am unable to say+the 
chicken seemed to go off very well, but on the subject of the 
damsel, he never opened his mouth. 

Returning again to the sitting apartment he found the same 
set of gentlemen whom he had lett there, still engaged in con- 
versation. They were the judge, the lawyers, and other in- 
telligent men of the country, who were not a little amused at 
the airs of our dandy. Again they opened their circle to re- 
ceive him; but his eyes, his mouth, and his heart if he had 
one, were closed against every thing but the contemplation of 
his own important self, After drawing his boots, picking his 
teeth, and puffing a cigar, he again opened his mouth, with, 

“Landlord! I want to go to bed!” 

“ Whenever you please, sir.” 

**T want a room to myself, sir!” 

“J do not know how that will be,” replied the landlord; 
“my house is full, and I shall be compelled to put you in the 
room with some of these gentlemen.” 

“T can’t go it!” replied the dandy, strutting up and down; 
“never slept in a room with any body in my life, sir! and 
never will! must have a room, sir !” 

The landlord now laughed outright at the airs of the cox: 
comb, and then said, very good humouredly, 

“Well, well, Pil go and talk with my wife, and see what we 
can do.” 

My dear,” said the landlord, as he entered the supper- 
room, “here’s a man who says he must have a room to 
himself.” 

What, that greedy little man in corsets?” ue 

The same.” 

“Set him up with a room!” exclaimed the landlady. 

‘He is a trifling fellow,” said the landlord; “ but if we can 
accommodate the poor little man, we had better do so.” 

The lady professed her readiness to discharge the rites of 
hospitality, but declared that there was not a vacant apart- 
ment in the house. 


“Give him my rooz1, aunt,” said the pretty niece, “I will | 


sleep with the children, or any where you please.” 

The young lady was a visiter, and a great favourite; and 
the elder lady was altogether opposed to putting her to any 
discomfort, particularly on account of sucha rude man. But 
the niece carried her point, and arrangements were made 
accordingly. 

In a few minutes the silent man was conducted by the 
landlord to a very handsomely furnished apartment in the 
back part of the house. Every thing here was of the best 
and neatest kind. A suit of curtains hung round the bed, the 
counterpane was white as snow, and the bed-linen was fresh 


levery thing with the air of a man who fancied his lite in 


danger from some contagious disease or venomous reptile. He 
then threw open the bed-clothes, and after inspecting them, 
exclaimed, 

“T can’t sleep in that bed !” 

“Why not, sir?” inquired the astonished landlord. 

“Its not clean! I can’t sleep in it!’ repeated the dandy, 
strutting up and down, with the most amusing air of self-im- 
portance, “I wouldn't sleep there for a thousand dollars!” 

“Take care what you say,” said the landlord, “ you are 
not aware that I keep the best house in all this country, 
and that my wife is famed for the cleanliness of her house 
and beds!’ 

“Can’t help it,” replied the dandy, very deliberately survey- 
ing himself in a mirror ; “ very’sorry, sit—awkward business, 
to be sure~—but to be plain with you, I won’t sleep in a dirty 
bed to plegee any man.” 

“ You won't, won’t you ?? 

“ No, site E will not 

“'Then I shall make you !” said the landlord, and seizing 
the astonished dandy by the back of the neck, he led him to 
the bed, and forced his face down upon it; ‘look at it,” con- 
tinued the enraged Tennessean, ‘‘examine it—do you call 
that bed dirty, you puppy !” Then going to the door, he called 
toa servant to bring him a horsewhip, and informed the terri- 
fied gentleman, that unless he went to bed instantly, he should 
order his negro to horsewhip him. In vain the mortified 
youngster promised to do all that was required of him; the 
landlord would trust nothing to his word, but remained until 
his guest was snugly nestled under the snow-white coun- 
terpane. : 

It was nearly breakfast-time when the crest-fallen stranger 
made his appearance in the morning. To his surprise his 
steed, who had evidently fared as well as himself, stood ready 
saddled at the door. 

“Pray sir,” said he to his host, ina very humble tone, and 
in a manner which showed him at a loss how to begin the 
conversation, ‘‘ pray sir, at what hour do you breakfast 2” 

“ We breakfast at eight,” was the reply, “but the question 
is one in which you can have little interest, for you must seek 
a meal elsewhere.” 

“ Surely, my dear sir, you would not treat a gentleman with 
such indignity ay 

“March!” said the landlord. 

“My bill——” 

“You pwe me nothing; I should think myself degraded 
by receiving your money.” 

In another moment the self-important mortal, who the 
evening before had ridden through the town with such a con- 
sciousness of his own dignity was galloping away, degraded, 
vexed, and humbled. As he passed along, the same back- 
woodsman who had gone to ascertain the fact of his vitality 
on his first arrival, met him, and pulling off his hat, said very 
civilly, 

“Stranger, your girth is under your horse!’ 

The dandy reined up his steed, jumped off, and found that 
his girth was indeed under his horse—where it ought to be. 

“Do you mean to insult me?’ exclaimed he, turning 
fiercely upon the backwoodsman; but the latter, instead of re- 
plying, coolly remarked to his companions, 

“Tf it an’t alive, Pll agree to be shot? and walked on. 

“Who is that young man?” inquired the judge of the cir- 
cuit court, as the stranger rode off. 

‘He is a Philadelphia dun,” replied the landlord. 

“T am no wiser than before,” said his honour. ~ 

“ Have you lived in our country so long, and not know this 
race of men? Sir, they are the collectors sent out by eastern 
merchants to collect their debts. Although they come from 
different cities, they all go under one general denomination ; 
some of them are fine young men, but too many are like yon- 
der chap.” 

“But how do you know this to be one of them?’ 

“Oh. hlozs vou, L know them well. Iread the history of 
that yovth im his motions before he was in my house five mi- 


dancing master, skip over acounter, and play as many tricks as 
a pet monkey, He is just out of his apprenticeship, promoted 
to the dignity of a dun, and mounted on a fine horse, and you 
know the old proverb, ‘Set a beggar on horseback—’ ” 

“T understand the whole matter,” replied the judge, and 
very gravely walked into the house, while the younger mem- 
bers of the bar were roaring with laughter at this odd adven- 
ture of the Philadelphia dun. Ibid. 


All sects are different, because they come from men;.mo- 


and fragrant. The dandy walked round the room, examining 
y , 4 


w 


rality is every where the same, because it comes from God. 


: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 


nutes,’ One year ago he could bow and smile, like a French |} 


THE ORPHAN. ai tt 

It was a December night.. The ground was covered with 
snow ; the north wind blew violently, and whistled as it pass- 
ed among the willows that shaded the tombs of the 
of Passy. George, the watchnian of the churchyard, was 
finishing his nightly rounds, attended by his faithful dog 
Dragon. At that moment the moon cast her pale beams on 
that portion of the burial ground appropriated to tiie poor; 
the watchman thought he perceived a shadow creeping along 
the ground; he gave Dragon the accustomed signal, and in 
an instant the aniial with a bark sprang towards the object; 
his master followed him, and soon found him caressing a young 
child, who, extended on the ground, was endeavouring to dig 
the earth up with his hands. It was Paul—left an orphan 
but two days before, and the favourite of Dragon among all 
the children of the village ; for every morning Paul divided 
his breakfast with him, ‘‘What are you doing there, my 
boy?” said George. Paul raised his head, and wiping two 
big tears from his cheeks, replied, ‘‘I am looking for mother.’ 
The watchman, affected by the answer, took the child in 


his arms, and carried him from the mournful place. For. 


several days he was carefully watched; but he soon stopped 
crying, and every one thought he had got over his sorrow. 
However, about a month after, during a night still colder than 
that in which George found the orphan at the graveyard, the 
watchman heard Dragon howling most’piteously ; he seemed 
to be near the grave. George immediately directed his steps 
towards it, and, by the light of his lantern, perceived Dragon 
extended by the lifeless body of Paul. The orphan had found 
his mother! The next day he was laid by her side. ‘American. 


CELEBRATION ODE. 


The following ode, written by S. Woodworth, at the request 
of his typographical brethren of this city, was printed on a 
moveable stage during the late procession in honour of the 
French revolution, and afterwards sung at the Washington 


parade ground by the choristers attached to the Park theatre. 
Tune—Marsellois Hymn. 


O’eR regal domes, renown’d in story, 
The trinal banner proudly waves, 
And France resumes the march of glory, 
Her gallant sons no longer slaves. 
With tyrants vainly had they pleaded 
But when the press in thunder spoke, _ 
It burst their chains with lightning-stroke, 
And peace and liberty succeeded. 
Then swell the choral strain, 
To hail the blest decree ; 
Rejoice! rejoice! the press shall reign, . 
And all the yrorld be free. at 


All hail, renown’d chivalrie nation! 
Land of the olive and the vine ; 
Sate with kindred emulation, 
~ Our bosoms glow with joy like thine, 
Columbia’s grateful sons can never 
Forget that in her darkest hour 
She owed to Gallia’s arm the power 
Todisenthrall her press for ever. 


The day which saw the sceptre shivered, 
4nd hailed Columbia truly free, 

From every hireling foe delivered, 
We consecrate to joy and thee: 

For tyrants tremble now before thee, 
Aud a free press, the beacon light 
That burst upon oppression’s night, 

Has spread eternal glory o’er thee. 


Thy chartered rights, with lawless daring, 
Beneath oppressors’ feet were trod, 

Till startled despots heard, despairing, 
The people’s voice, the voice of God! 

Their sovereign will was londly spoken, 
The press proclaimed it to the world, ‘ 
Till Freedom’s ensign waved unfurled, 

And Gallia’s galling chains were broken, 


Thy gallant band of youthful heroes, 
Roused by their bleeding country’s prayers, 
Undaunted hurled on ruthless Neroes 
The vengeance due to crimes like theirs. 
Too late they see their fatal error, 
Their hireling guards by thousands fal], + 
The press resigns its types for ball, 
And despots fly the scene in terror ! 


Their deeds shall live in deathless story, 

And song preserve their chaplets green, 
_ Yet still the brightest rays of glory 
Circle one godlike brow serene. 

Tis his, whose youthful valour aided 
Columbia’s canse, when hostile bands 
Were jaying waste her fairest lands, 

And all her blooming hopes had faded. 

Immortal Lafayette, we hail thee, 

The friend of equal rights on earth ; 

Though servile tools of kings assail thee, 
Columbia knows and owns thy worth. 

Thou first of heroes, best of sages, 

The glorious chaplet thou hast won, 
Disciple of our Washington, 
Shall bloom like his for endless ages. 


a “ae? 


ra Ps 


: COMFORT. - ¥ 
This is a very comfortable word, and it is a sad pity the 
French do not know what it means. But it still is a greater 
pity that we, who have the word, and do know its meaning, 
should so often sacrifice it for the most unsubstantial reasons, 
The fact is, we are ashamed to be comfortable, lest we should 


e 
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‘appear ungenteel. The best chamber in the house must be 
shut up for company ; the lightest and the handsomest par- 
Jour must be kept closed for the same reason. We must have 
a large house, and a few domestics, for the sake of appear- 
ances; and we sometimes Cut ourselves-off from intelligent 
society because we cannot afford to receive them with quite 
so much show and ceremony as our neighbours, All this is 
foolish. If we cannot afford to be elegant, we can, at least, be 
comfortable; and if we can procure the elegancies of life, why 
not enjoy them every day? Why must spring cushions, and 
warm carpets, and airy rooms, and handsome walls, be shut 
up three hundred and fifty days of the year, for the sake of 
making a grand show off now and then? Why do we not 
consult our comfort by living in smaller houses, and keeping 
more domestics? Surely, leisure for intellectual and tastetul 
pursuits is better than the reputation for lofty rooms and Ve- 
netian windows. Why should we refrain from seeing culti- 
vated people in a social, cordial way, because another can give 
them better wine and rarer fruit ? 

I believe no people in the world have such fear of public 
opinion as the Americans. Toa certain extent the check is 
a salutary one; but our domestic life is a matter of much more 
concern to us than it is to the public, and we ought to have 
sufficient courage to study our own comfort, and gratify our 
own tastes. 

Our manner of visiting and of receiving visitersis laborious 
in the extreme. If friends are staying with us, we feel as if} 
every moment must be devoted tothem, We cannot sleep, or 
ride, or read, or visit, for fear our friends should be left alone. 
This is making visiting a burden to them, as well as to our- 
selves. We soon become uneasy at such constraint, and they 
are restless under a conviction that they impose it upon us. 
The fact is, it is a luxury to a visiter sometimes to be left 
alone—to read, or ramble, or sleep, according to fancy. Many 
a time, when I have really admired and loved my hostess, I 
would have thanked her from my heart for a Jittle relaxation 
of attention—the privilege of being sometimes left to my own 
thoughts—the luxury of a little more freedom, for her and for 

myself. 

At the south, they 3 manage these things better than we do. 
Their hospitality is unbounded. Visiters may be at home in 
a mansion, without depriving the inhabitants of the pleasure 
of home. Every thing is at the service of friends; but if the 
hostess wishes to visit, where her guest has no particular in- 
clination to go, she does not hesitate to leave her to herself, to 
dispo: ‘time as. best suits. hex, What a relief not to be 

_ obliged to visit, or obliged to stay at home! This perfect free- 
dom is the only thing that can make visiting a real pleasure 
to all parties. A friend lately told me of a very elegant woman 

"he had seen at the south, who formed the most prominent at- 
traction at all the fashionable parties. 

J saw her once early in the morning,” said he, “buying 
some fine fruit, at her door. She had on a calico morning-dress, 
and a very neat plain cap. Ithought her an uncommonly 
genteel domestic—but never dreamed of its being the brilliant 
belle I had seen the evening before, until she bowed and spoke 
to me. We entered into some conversation concerning the 
fruit she was buying; and simple and common-place as the 

arks must have been, during such an interview, I was ab- 
ise enchanted with the graceful ease of her manner. A 
New-England woman would have escaped into the house on 
my approach, or not recognised me; or, if I had spoken first, 
would have blushed, and fidgeted, and apologized for her 
morning dress.” 


. Which course is the wisest? not to ask, which is the most} 


comfortable. An ordinary woman will never get a character 
for real elegance by starving herself for state occasions; and 
a truly tasteful one will lose nothing by being sometimes seen 


‘without coronation robes. Journal and Tribune. 


BRIGHT CHANTICLEER IN DURANCE VILE. 
T remember passing a winter’s night in a very strange 


Wher was abot eigitesn, voor old, being quarter- 

ee: a country village, I bought a fine game-cock, nov w 
fight but to keep. He was as fine » feathered biped as ever 
strutted on a pair of legs. I had him carried home, where 
he and I arrived about five o’clock on a winter’s evening. It 
so happened that another youth and myself were obliged for 
a time to occupy one small sleeping apartment. I had a full 
sized bed in it; my companion occupied a small travelling 
bed, which fitted him like a coffin, folded up into a portmanteau 
in the day, and was laid out at night by his servant. No 
sooner had I arrived than @ was summoned to dinner; but 
what must I do with chanticleer? 1 was puzzled; so I put 
him, pro tempore, into a dark wooden cupboard, close to the 
floor, among a parcel of old shoes and coats and pans, and 


‘no sooner done than the terrified animal battered out the light 


‘thousands at once; the story, incredible in itself, and unsup- 


shut the door. Chanticleer, no doubt, ma) ¢ the best of his 
quarters and went to roost. I werit off to dinner, and, in 
the hurry and bustle of a party, forgot the cock as completely 
as if he had never existed. 

Now it so happened that my friend’s little bed was planted 
with the pillow end close to this same cupboard, the sleeper’s 
ear almost touching the key-hole, the cupboard not being 
bigger than a good sized box. About twelve o’clock I came 
home, got into my bed, and fell fast asleep, still unconscious 
of chanticleer and all that wassoon toensue. My friend had 
been fast snoring in the arms of Morpheus for an hour gone. 

How long I slept! cannot tell, but I was startled with a 
lengthened roar, which nade oe think some horrid convul- 
sion of nature was taking place in the whole country. All 
aghast and half asleep, 1 listened, and presently was made 
fully aware of what had taken place, and would be persisted 
in ; for these birds, be it known, crow full.twenty mipiyites at 
a stretch, quarter minutetime. I thoughtit quit’ anccessary 
to awaken my friend, sinse to sleep was*tmpossib’s: 


“The cock’s shrill clarion or the echoing horn 
No more shal] rouse him from his lowly bed.” 


These lines do not apply to my friend. On went the cock, 
yelling, at short stated intervals, more like a horse than any 
other noise I know. The cock was not aware that my friend’s 
ear was only half an inch distant from his own beak. Nor 
was he aware that the cupboard-door acted as a perfect sound- 
ing board. So, on he went roaring his orison in a style which 
set the furniture in the room into a state of tumult. 

I beg the reader will not fancy an abrupt, short, deep crow ; 
there was nothing guttural in it; it was quite the reverse of the 


Tyrolese minstrels; every crotchet of it came from the throat, || 


clear, arigry, loud, and above all, long, very long. Presently I 
heard manifest proofs of uneasiness in the tenant of the truckle 
bed. On went the bugle, again and again repeated. At last 
I heard a voice cry, ‘‘Oh Lord, what is that?” The cock 
was silent for a moment, till again he blew his angry pipe. 
“Good heavens! what is that horrid noise?’ Again it was 
repeated, loud enough to tear down the house. I could bear 
it no longer; the desire to laugh was insupportable, so I 
crammed the bolster ‘into my mouth.. The cock continued 
his matins; my friend struggled with the horrid annoyance, 
and also with sleep, till at last chanticleer, by one violent 
effort, upset a pan, upon which, no doubt, he was perched. 
This compound clamour raised my friend from his bed. In 
a dreadful rage, mixed with amazement and curiosity, he flew 
to the tinder-hox. to-strike a Jight. 
sion of his face, puffing at the match and cursing the hacks at] 
the same instant, it was insufferably comic; but it would re- 
quire ribs of steel not to explode with laughter, when his 
question to me of, “ Oh dear, dear, what is this noise?’ was 
drowned by a yell from chanticleer; and to see his look, when, 
after allowing the cock fully to finish, I replied, as if waking || 
from a deep sleep, ‘What noise do you mean?? At last; 
wearied with laughter, I told him all—showed him where the 
hero was deposited. Instantly he removed his bed. Deter- 
mined upon vengeance, he opened the cupboard door, which 


Wher, T sam the ex pres: | 


with his wings, and escaped into some corner of the room. 
The candle was lost, so down lay my friend, grumbling. At 
break of day chanticleer again commenced, but he was quick- 
ly assailed with boots and shoes, and all kinds of missiles, 
from both beds, which silenced him till breakfast: 

Such a night of restlessness and fun I never did pass be- 
fore, and I fear never shall again—it is not often that one gets 
so hearty and so innocent a laugh, although, to be sure, my 
friend and chantiéleer were sufferers. Liverpool Albion. 


A BOOK PUFFED BY A GHOST. 

A bookseller of Defoe’s acquaintance had, in the trades- 
phrase, rather overprinted an edition of ““Drelincourton Death,” 
and complained to Defve of the loss which was likely to en- 
sue. The experienced bookmaker, with the purpose of re- 
commending the edition, advised his friend to prefix she cele- 
brated agape of Mrs. Veal’s ghost, which he wrote for the 
occasion, wath cbch an airof truth, that, although, im fact, it 


does not afford a single tittle of evidence properly so called, it} 


nevertheless was swallowed so eagerly by the people, that 
Drelincourt’S work on Death, which the supposed spirit re- 
cowmended to the perusal of her friend, Mrs. Bargrave, in- 
stead of sleeping on the bookseller’s sheli, moved off by 


ported as it was by evidence or inquiry, was received as true, 
merely from the cunning of the narrator and the addition of a 
number of adventitious circumstances, which no man alive 


|son composing a fiction. 


could have conceived as having occurred to the mind of a per- 
Walter Scott. 


The following is a beautiful tribute to one of our first poets 
—by a kindred spirit. It is a pleasant thing to know and 
eel that the rivalship of mind, among our literary writers, is 
not one of bitterness, but that the holiest teclings of friend- 
ship and affection are cherished by those who have placed 
themselves in the arena of intellect. Editor Essex Gazettes: 


TO J. Ge Be 


It is not that because thy name, 
Friend of my sadly checkered days, 
Is wedded to immortal fame, 
Nor that the world with one acclaim 
Joins in the pean of thy praise. 
No! though the distant worldly throng 
May prize thee for thy matchless song, 
Thy spirif-stirring jays; 
Beyond the power of words revealing, 
I prize thee with a holier feeling, 


I prize thee, for thy heart with mine 

Hath ever beat in sweet communion ! 
Threugh years of cloud, and hours of shine, 
A spell hath bronght almost divine, 

The link of our uabroken union, 
The wondrous tales in fable told 
Of friendship in the days of old; 

Unequalled are by thine; 

ay no contentious storm invade 
The temple we’ve to friendship made. 


Though distant now—though forests rea: 
Their leafy heads between us twain, 

Still to my heart thou art as dear, 

Still to my thought thou artas near, 
As when we battled wrongs in vain. 

On fleeily, time, to me restore 

The golden days of lifeonce more, 
When weshall meet again— 

For when we meet, I stil] shal} find 

My friend in heart as lealand kind. 


m 
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French Revolution.— The copious details which have ap- 
peared in the newspapers respecting the celebration which 
took place in this city on the twenty-sixth instant, in honour 
of the overthrow of despotism in France, renders it unneces- 
sary for us to enter into any minute description. The mar- 
tial array, the civic pomp and splendour, and the unanimous 
bursts of enthusiastic gratulation which issued from thousands 
of freemen assembled to join in, or to witness the festivities, 
jbore testimony to the deep feelings of joy which freemen in 
this enlightened country must ever cherish in the success 
of the cause of the people. Seldom, perhaps never, was a 
more sublime spectacle exhibited than was presented by|the 
multitudes gathered in and around Washington-square. The 
aged fathers and patriots of the. revolution, and the exulting 
sons of tie vine-clad country, whose emancipation was the 
\\theme of praise, formed a conspicuous groupe in tiie crowd, 
and elicited the most unbounded aduidration. The chorus 
which chanted the Marsellois con amore, and with astonish- 
ing effect, deserved the very highest approbation. The whole 
went off with an ecldt which disappointed the doubtful and 
querulous few, but realised the warmest wishes of the great 
body of our citizens. 


Prize comedy.—The premium offered by Mr. Hacket 
spring for the best comedy which should represent som 
our prominent national characteristics, has elicited talents of 
the very first order. Messrs. Halleck, Bryant, Brooks, Lawson, 
Wetmore, and Leggett were the coiismitttee appointed to ex- 
amine the several pieces written on the occasion, and to ad- 
judge the prize. No one will call in question their general 
competency for the task, nor be dissatisfied when he tearris 
that James K. Paulding was the successiul candidate, a gen- 
tleman whose honourable and patriotic motives in entering 
the lists of competition cannot be too highly appreciated. His 
established reputation and great popularity placed hin: above 
'the reach of the ordinary incentives which would impel 
authors of minor note. It was a noble ambition to second 
|the efforts of our indigenous comedian in laying the founda- 
tion fora national drama, which alone actuated him, and the 
result will, we venture to prophesy, be gratilying to his own 
vanity as well as that of his admiring countrymen. The hero 
of the comedy is a congress-man from the west. We anxious- 
ly await its production. 


Lectures on elocution.—We have examined the programme 
of a course of lectures on dramatic poetry and elocution, to 
be delivered by Mr. J. J. Adams, at Masonic-hall, commenc- 
ing on Monday evening next. The opportunities which Mr. 
Adams has enjoyed, and doubtless improved, of studying the 
best models in elocution, both at home and abroad, united 
with his own mental and physical qualifications, render him 
amply competent to the task he has undertaken. His terms 
are moderate, being two dollars for the course, comprising five 
lectures. One ticket admits a lady and gentleman, 


Young, Kean was well received by a full and fashionable 
house, on his first appearance, at Boston, last week, 


COME AWAY TO THE GLEN. 


“SUNG BY MR. BRAHAM—COMPOSED BY H. R. BISHOP. 


Allegretto e Scherzetto. 


Come a - way to my ‘arms with a 


Spriche pel ghlgge Sele bbc es 


smile and a sigh, That seems half to yield, and yet half to de. ny; Be the dew man-tled rose on thy lip 


‘ that I seek, Re- 


deem’d, sweet-est love, by the 


rosé on 


each cheek: 


come, come a-Wway- come, 


SECOND VERSE. 


come, come a-way, comea~- way, loved and love-ly 


one, Come, comea - way, loved 


and love-ly one, come a - way. 


Come away with a flutt’ring fear on thy breast, 
Pll hush on my own its wild tremors to rest. 
mine, * 


And give back a joy for each trouble of thi 
Come, come, come, come away, 


Does thy heart wildly throb? let me press i 
THIRD VERSE. ae 


Come away to the glen, and the grot, and the grove, 
Dear haunts that were fashioned by nature for loye, 
There blessing and blest, hide from day’s prying sight, 


And steal from the noon a sweet hour of delight : 


For the Mirror. 


MARY ASLEEP. 
“None such true joy are reaping 
As they who watch o’er all they love while sleeping.” 
How sweetly the innocent slumber, 
When, like the mild dove on her nest, 
Sleep spreads the soft down of her pinions 
To brood o’er the fluttering breast ! 


Forgot are the evils of life 

In the spirit’s immediate calm, 
While oblivion medicines woe, 

And finds for each sorrow a balm. 


But memory sometimes awakes, 
For a moment, to visit the past, 
And recalls, ora pleasure or pain 
* Too exquisite ever to last. 


And the throb of that innocent breast, 
Says ’tis memory’s happy employ 

To wake, on the heart’s softest chord, 
An echo of earlier joy ! 


Oh! if such are thy visions this morn, 
Sleep on, my sweet dreamer, sleep on ! 

For thou never canst wake to such bliss 
As one dream of the bliss that is gone. 


Bunwer anp nts rapy.—The following description of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bulwer is an extract of a letter from Miss Landon: 
Mrs. Bulwer is in figure what is called a fine woman, tall, 
exquisitely shaped, with a perfect foot andankle. ‘The phrase 
‘the midnight darkness of her hair, is the poetry of truth 
as applied to her’s; it is of that purple black which gives such 
an idea of richness; her complexion is just a rose crushed on 
ivory ; and eyes, large, soft, clear, of the most variable hazel; 


but beautiful as her face is in both colour and feature, its chiet 


charm is expression. Perhaps her fascination is even greater 
than her beauty; animated, lively, it is difficult to say whether 
you are most dazzled by her wit or won by her sweetness; 
such a fairy princess of romance could only be matched by 
some preux chevalier ; and truly, in appearance Mr. Bulwer 
would do honour even to the court of Charlemagne. He is 
very handsome; a superb intellectual style; in a state of re- 
pose his features have a strong expression of melancholy ; 
and his mouth—a beautiful one, by the by, it is, almost as if 
chiselled in coral—has a compression strongly indicative of! 
pride and decision; but his smile—I never saw any thing so 
fascinating, when he pleases; if one could apply harmony to 
the eyes, instead of ears, I should:say it was filled with music. 
He is fair, a profusion of bright curls, slightly but exquisitely 
formed, with hands and feet of mest aristocratic diminutive- 
ness. To say he is gentlemanly, will give you but a slight idea 
of his manner, which is the very perfection of the most refined 
excellence, elegant even more from nature than cultivation, 
I should rather think him silent and reserved in general, but}| 
I have heard him converse until, I must say, the convérsation 
became quite-an epoch in my niémory; language so fine, 
thoughts so original and yet so just, such information, and in 
lighter parts, so graceful in its wit, so delightful in its ex- 
pression—in short one of the very few—I myself should say, 
the only one who ever came up to one’s preconceived notion 
of genius; and, for a finishing stroke of interest, theirs was 
a love match, and they seem to be the most attached as well 
as the handsomest couple I ever saw.” 

A LETTER FROM ONE LADY TO ANOTHER.—Some have said 
they should be willing to marry men of small capacity, be- 
cause their influence might be greater over them. But such 


Come, come, come, come away, &c. 


wife succeeds in ruling her husband, she sinks in the opinion 
of the amiable and judicious—and that degrades herself, I 
would sooner gain the confidence and affection of a man of 
sense, and make it my study through life to fasten no chains 
upon him but those of love. * 

A WELL REGULATED MIND.-—A well regulated mind does 
not regard the abusive language of a low fellow in the light 
of an insult, and deems it beneath revenge. All the abomi- 
nations to which the latter may give utterance will not raise 
him one jot above his proper level, or depress the former, in 
the slightest degree, below his sphere. 


“A moral, sensible, and well-bred man, 
‘Will not insult me—and no other can.” 


Tue NATIONS OF EUROPE,—The regent duke of Orleans 
once asked a stranger, what were the different characters and 
distinctions of the various nations in Europe. ‘The only 
manner in which I can answer your royal highness is, to re- 
peat to you ‘the first questions, whiehy"are asked _among the 
several netigns am regard to a stranger who comes ai 
them. In Spain they ask, is he nobleman of the first rank ? 
In Germany, can he be admitted into the chapters? In 
France, is he in favour at court? In Holland, how much | 
money has he? And in England, who is that man?” 


p 


CONSTANCY. 
When all things have their trial, you shall find 
Nothing is constant but a virtuous mind. 
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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


SKETCH OF A MAN WHO LOST HIS WIFE 
FROM LOVE OF EASE. * 


“ T can’r go such a distance. Let her go alone. Since 
the invention of steamboats and packets, women travel about 
the world without danger.” 

Such were the thoughts of the gen 
soon, with the quick instinct of affectw: 
ladyy She wes prawn Le chou ray 
suppose her indignation. She made a sacred yow she would 
not ask him to attend her; and she did not. She walked— 
she rode—she travelled—she went to public places and to 
private—she moved in the world as she had vowed, alone. 
At first her independence irritated the husband—the world 
would censure him—‘ to let his wife thus roam about without 
any one to takecare of her!’ they would say—“ but then for 
her sake I will not,’ he soliloquized, “suffer her to annoy 
me; for annoyance lessens love, and I would not love her less” 
-—what an argument! 

His wife was an American, but her mother lived in Paris. 
They had not met for years—she was anxious to see her, and 
so she told her husband. He looked very gravely, and was 
evidently annoyed. He objected te her going—her health 
would be ruined—the fatigue would be excessive—such 
strange whims women were seized with!—they were always 
gadding about the world. Poor woman! They had been 
martied six years, and she had never been off the island—he 
had nothing under heaven to do, but he had twenty objections 
% going—the true one was, he hated the trouble—and yet 
he hated she should go alone; but she resolved she would— 
she spoke not to him—she did not ask him to attend her; and 
in his wrath he.swore he would not. 

« She thinks I am her slave to run from mere volition— 
from the mere annunciation of her mighty will! I respect 


tleman, and they we: 


Te |lthere was something she distvuste 
ound out by thal 


a display—distrust was but from consciousness of cause—but 


‘no danger do they betoken, only speed.”? 
“It may be so—but I wishI was on shore.” 
And yet she rightly thought to meet and part again would 
be no pleasure to herself or to her friends ; so though the cap- 
tain said that all things could be soon om shore, she decided 
she would stay—“ this voyage may be as safe as any other”— 
and the captain siniled :qbut she saw not the smile—and yet 
db im 4i5 voices-and there 
‘$2 profesion of zealwmord aainois oT than were the 
fr€iful winxds and the tareatening sky—Isudes, «ipy-board was) 
thirty thousand dollars in specie, in smal} barrels—-and many | 
a rare French jewel was she taking home with her. They 
were off—but she now indeed did wish herself on shore; for 
she thought*how strongly tempted was this wretch to piracy, 
and how easy to elude detection—his tradings might be turned 
}to some far distant port—his own name changed, and his 
ship’s—his owners could never find him. .'The lady was sick 
with fear—nor less so was her husband when he heard she 
was to sail with no protection but the captaiz’s, for when she 
went she had a friend’s. He knew no rest, unhappy man! 
He wrote entreating that she would not come—but the letter 
never was received, and if it had been, I would not say that 
the lady would have heeded it--she might have thought “I 
will not be controlled and neglected in addition”—but it was 
not received. There was, alas! too much of true prophecy in 
the fears that it expressed. The impetuous winds ‘bore the 
fleet ship swiftly over the silken waves—the lady begged the 
sail might be taken in—the captain was all obedience to her 
wishes—and yet she did distrust him sadly-~she was haunted 
by his spectre revelling over her jewel caskets. But how 
should he know she had jewels ?-—she had cautiously avoided 


then the specie too on board !~-and it was strange the usual 
time for landing was arrived, and yet they had not arrived. 
“ Are we not near?’ said she to him, 


but they really get false opinions. of authority—they 
(eee fF should geo, hating 
d confer a favour; and fi Ido, should I not 
eredit—should I not have justice? Iwill not go with her.” 
She went without him—to a city where the men were all 
gallantry, and smiles, and kind speeches. She had been ac- 
customed to neglect—she received worship and devotion. 
The new gallants laughed at the husband’s lazy negligence, 
and they said, 
“ We will succeed if we can—he deserves to be duped— 
_ her natural protector thus to neglect her.” These thoughts 
of the gallants, their attentions, their devotion, and their crafty 
gifts, had their effect uponthelady. She was vain—and shesaid, 
* What a contrast to the cold cruelty of my husband !—al- 
though I do believe he loves me far more than these fawning 
sycophants. But what is love, if selfishness be greater !— 
what is love when so subdued it can be neither seen or felt ? 


| 


i “ Not yet,” he answered; ‘but we sion shall be. To 

uh sheer . ‘ 
And the jady saidno more. But So and they sailed 
—day after day they moveti rapidly over the dank hlue waves, 
and yet no haven-did she see. $ 

“ What means this?” said the lady again ; “ in disposition 
Iam not suspicious; yet you must own this course of yours) 
does seem a strange one.” 5 

“J own it, lady—-but ere long you will do me justice.” 

She did him justice indeed afterwards, but she did not then 
--hers was a confiding temperament--suspicion was agony. 
In herself she saw no guile, and none in others could she see, 
nor did she seeany inthis captain. She blamed herself for think- 
ing that she did, and gave himall her confidence. In him she 
trusted—but, alas! she was wretchedly confounded. How 
strange a wretch a man can be to afilict the kind beauty that 


3 aye ee Weer od i “Ge Ue a " 
bot tatiinges © ba Bau sit CoS. ? 


~~—but still he loves me, and I will not desert him. Yet, why 
should I not be kind to those who seem at least so kind te me ?” 


She was gay then in her new society—they had a merry 
_time in Paris—he trusted in her constancy, yet he thought 
himself a fool—and so he was; for he had lost by his neglect 
much love he wished to keep——soon there would be little left. 

The time for her projected visit was out—she determined 
she would sail from Havre, but avoid the packet ; she would 
be more private in a merchantman—and she accordingly took 
passage in one, the captain of which was acquainted with her 
husband—there were many dangers it was true, and she had 
heard of them—but they always exaggerate these things— 

“and risk gave a zest to travelling. But, although she liked 
the excitement of danger, she was timid as you are pleased 
to seea woman; and she said, when first she went on board, 

‘* Be cautious, captain.” 

“ There is no fear of me,” he answered. ‘I know your 
husband, madam, and do you think I would not be careful of 
his lady ?” . 

Methinks I see them now prepared—the restless ship impa- 
tient to be off, and the noisy winds impatient too to carry her. 
Methinks I hear--the lady heard them too--the threatened 
horrors to the frail bark. ree 
__ “Ido not like this stormy sky——and these loud winds—-and 
every movement of the ship alarms nte--f would rather wait 
for better auspices.”* 


depends on and confides in his fidelity !—and yet do we often 
find such wretches--and such a one was this our captain. 

After being out twice the ordinary time for the worst ship in 
the worst times, one dark, drizzling night the vessel stopt, 
and the lady started from her berth--but to despondency and 
tears of anguish she came, when she came upon the deck— 
they had lost their longitude, and this was not the port they 
had sailed for. The lady was inclined to cry, and to upbraid 
the captain, but she spoke not—old horrid doubts she was 
seized with first, and certainty soon after-—the fatal truth was 
revealed to her—she was the victim of a band of pirates—her 
treasures she would lose—her liberty, perhaps. Famine, dis- 
ease—-some horrid wasting of her life awaited her. 

‘Kind heaven! save me,” on her knees she cried. 

What was that woman’s agony ?—it is agony to think of it— 
all the knowledge of the crimes of piracy in her life that was 
accumulated from truth or from fiction, now eame upon her 
with its train of hellish imps. With all the blessings of a 
knowledge of the past, it has its curses too—it spreads the 
eating cancer of our fears—it haunts us with the spettres o 
suffering to eome; and this is the suffering which so preys 
upon the soul; that of the past, the thought of is a pleasure ; 
that of the present can always be alleviated; but the cold 
hopelessness the fancy brings of future wretchedness is enough 
to stop the current of existence—for it stops the very life of 


pe 


“ What better could you need, good lady,” said the captain; | she was restless—yet she found no rest. The loathsome 


beast came in her presence. 

“T regret the office I am now to execute—but—” 

“Talk not to me, sir,” said the lady, interrupting him; 
“make not your crime more hideous by hypocrisy—my keys 
I here deliver—I ask not/my life—but on that Being who pro- 
tects the destitute I t anyself for mercy.” 

“Your safety shall "be my care,” added he, calmly. “We 
are now on the island of ——; here with some trusty friends 
must you be lef untila conveyance Be procured~<let me intre- 
duce my friend, a gentleman, izita whusc care L symmit you.” 

Tn the man’s courtesy there was something so insultizig, it 
increased her detestation, and for a moment she resolved, to 
rid herself of present torment, to throw herself overboard. 
The hopes of escape restrained her—and she suffered herself 
to be led on shore with composure and apparent resignation. 
But alas! there was none—and the hypocrisy policy forced 
her to assume, embittered still more the hatred of her captors, 

Six months was she imprisoned on this hated island. In 
the course of the seventh she was put on board a merchant- 
man, which had stopped for a supply of water. She was 
placed on board—but with the threat of assassination should 
she ever disclose the names. and conduct of these sea-thievee, 
which she never did until she heard of their destruction for 
atrocities they afterwards committed. She was on board 
the merchantman, I wrote—-but while there and while on the 
island, what was the state of that unfortunate: gentleman, 
her husband? He raved—he strided—like a madman, he 
cursed himself—and all his pleasure ceased—he wasted away 
slowly with anxiety and perplexity—perhaps the certainty of 

evil would have soothed his pain—the certainty of good did 
certainly—when he heard of her return, his joy knew no 
limit, and he rushed wildly to her arms—but she turned away 
in anger—and she was right, for he deserved it—she though*, 
“had you done your duty td meas 4 husband, this would not 
have happened’—nor would it, probably—they would have 
come out in the packet. The poor gentleman.thought of his 
-ane—bis heart week of ics gaaichés, te a ee tits 
lips were slowly pressed against each other, and the ¢ears 
came in his eyes—who can bear the reproaches of one we 
love and have injured? His lady pardoned him—but it 
was, they felt, too late to call back their old and amiable af- 
fections—‘ we must be friendly and be selfish”—and they 
were so—she could not love him asshe had done—her love 
was mingled with a bitter sense of the selfishness he had 
betrayed—she would not ask his aid—he would not offer it-— 
and from the cessation of the acts of affection, there was 4 
cessation of the affection itself—and she had learned to act 
for herself—she prided herself upon self-action—and the poor 
husband had a time of it—she opposed as regularly as he pro- 
posed—he was very irritable, and nearly went crazy. At 
length he avoided her and formed new attachments, and enter- 
ed into new society, which seemed to him more delightful from 
contrast—and more free—duty was not involved in it—and the 
laws were opposed to it—what a zest opposition gave posses: 
sion. 

His attentions elsewhere gave her many a pang at first 
she sought for some alleviation—she resolved to retaliate—she 
would have justice—she would insult him in return, Thus 
was a mutual corruption of morals engendered. But neither 
was happy, although each was changed—and they found that 
immorality of conduct, whatever its attractions, when distant, 
have few when near. 

There is no love after all like that we have at home—else- 
where it may be more free from the disfiguring tint of dis~ 
courtesy, but is never so sweet oy so salutary, Their new alli- 
ances were evanescent in their brightness—they resembled 
falling stars ; while the old (had they preserved them) would 
have resembled the bright fixtures of the firmament, which, 
with less brilliancy, what they have, have lastingly. ‘This 
difference was soon found out by our ill-fated associates; they 
plunged by degrees into the heartless, hollow enjoyments of 
the world, carrying with them the bitter fruits of repentance 
and disgust. As their personal attractions decayed they be- 
came a burthen tothemselves. Neglected—abandoned—-un- 
loved—and by their own misconduct too, they lingered 
wretchedly to an old age, and then they died. And all this 


* 
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life—it takes away the appetite—and worse with her, she 
‘could not read—she could not speak—she contld'not sleep-- 


suffering he might have thanked himself for--it was brought 
on by his lave of euse, @ 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


MY UNCLES SORAP2BOORK. 

Copse-cottage, November, 1830. 

Ma. Epi1ror—Some two or three months since, while speak- 
ing of my uncle Ben, I promised your readers a glimpse of 
his scrap-book, containing original pieces in prose and verse, 
and am now happy to have it in my power to redeem that 
pledge. ‘To remove from mysclf, however, all suspicion of 
wronging the author, in thus gratifying publie curiosity by 
exposing his youthful productions, 1 deem it necessary to 
state how they came into my possession. Yesterday morn- 
ing, after breakfast, while my uncle was reading aloud toaunt: 
Dorothy “The Legend of the ‘Tiled Cottage,” in a late num- 
ber of your pleasing miscellany, 1 withdrew to the library, 
haying antidipated him in the perusal of said article. A maple | 
fire was burning briskly in the grate, and as the room was 
rather unpleasantly warm, 1 retired to an adjoining apart- 
ment to continue my biography of Hans Duboobens, which, 
by the way, | intend sending you all in good time, I had not 
been there long before my uncle entered the library. He did) 
not notice me, however, though the intervening door was half 
open, and I observed a smile pass over his benevolent features, 
as his eye fell on three new albunis, which had just been sent 
in for his contributions. Accordingly hé seated himself for 
the task, and accomplished it with surprising facility ; for, be- 
sides being a ready penman, he has had so much experience 
in thus gratifying the fair, that he has become a tolerable im- 
provisiteur, and obeys all their rythmical behests with the 
celerity of instinct. After duly punctuating, he read them, in 
a full mellow voice, for his own auricular satisfaction, and 
then leaning back, and in his arm-chair, he seemed medita- 
ting what next step to undertake. At length he arose, and 
turning to a low antique escritoire, took from a concealed 
drawer a manuscript volume, bound round with a blue ribbon. 
This was the identical scrap-book—the proso-poetic paradise 
which his imagination had laid out in the days of his boyish 
fancies. He gazed at it long and silently, and’ though the 
expression of his countenance manifested much of fondness 
for the object before him, it was difficult to determine whether 
pleasure or pain predominated in his feelings. At last he 
turned suddenly towards the fire, with the air of one about to 
perform some unpleasing sacrifice, and for a moment the lite- 
vary martyr hung suspended over the blaze. It was, how- 
ever, slowly withdrawn, and the second “ longing, lingering 
look ny unele fastened on his tnoffending victim, was ac- 
eonipanied by the following soliloquy, to which you may listen: 


THE POET'S LUGUBRIOUS LAMENT, 
On destroying at forty the productions of his teens, 


Must I, my firstling, cast thee thus away! 

My earliest pledge of wedded Ulio’s love, 

Long wooed with fondest vows, and won at last, 
To reign the queen of this enamoured heart? 

O who shall tell with what parental care, 

From hour to hour Lwatched thy infant growth, 
And marked each tiny charm unfold to view, 
Beneath the nurture of ny fostering hand! 
How oft whilom at midnight’s solemn hush, 


While all arownd their wonted rest enjoyed, 
And sleep and oho bbe of repose, 


Above thy cheri I fondly hang, 
Nor reeked the wasted taper’s dying light, 
Nor languid pulse beat, nor the oubtng br 


And when my wearied head in slumber’s lap, 
Upon her poppies pillowed, low recline 
Thou still wert present to my sleepless thoughts, 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE 


|leoat sleeve, and it fell short of its fie 


spasmodic movement of the right, despatched the subject of 
his soliloquy in a line towards the grate; but a. bow of the 
blue ribbon which entwined it, caught in the button of his 
ystination. I sprung 
from my seat to the rescue, and when he uncovered his eyes, 
he beheld his nephew and his devo! wourite directly before 
him. Though somewhat surprised, he did not seem displeased 


eo ey 
HKETE OF THE ROSE. 
In the little village adjacent to the town 
French Flanders, there prevails an immen 


Somewhat resembling, in the cerem 


|iyour ‘Song of the sylvan Sylph,’ I have indulged the hope of 


at my friendly officiousness, and I ventured to speak, ‘ Pray 
pardon me, sir,” said J, “for having thus intruded, but really 
} could not be apprised of your inténded sacrifice without e 

deavouring to avert it. Ever since my aunt Dorothy sung m 


English village greens, and most, per 

een of the May, it is, neve rtheless,_ 
ect ‘tendency. Pk 
signated, who is selected to wear the ti 
to preside as queen of the day, aspires 
by virtue of superior beauty, station, or 
but of the reputation she , 


being gratified with other specimens of your youthful lyre. 
Will you not, therefore, allow me to retain this memorial of 
your early efforts in poetry ?? 

“Poetry !” repetited my unele, with a deep prolonged em- 
phasis, “do you ever write poetry, boy?” He always called 
me boy. — - ‘ 

“7 have rhymed,’ i replied, “but never dignified my pxo ” 
ductions with the title of poetry. I call them prose run mad, 
and it is no misnomer.” : 

“Well,” said he, “modesty becomes a young author. Keep 
the manuscript, since you desire it. Ido not much regret 
your interposition in its behalf, for t could not have destroyed 
the bantling of my teens without a visitation of sorrow. 
Moreover, you may find therein some metaphysical hints that 
‘may not, perhaps, prove altogether unserviceable. But should 
you make any quotations from it, I prithee be liberal of in- 
verted commas, for I abominate all literary kidnapping—'tis 
a villanous appropriation.” 

“ Assuredly it is disingenuous, nay contemptible,” and I 
tured to leave the library. 

“Now don’t expose me,” he continued, laying his hand on 


According toa nual fe: 
was made memora i rrence of some sing 
cidents, and as singular a discovery, hardly, to be anticipated 
y the chief personages who figured in the humble drama. 
In the year 1765, General Mufieldorf, an old campaigner 
in the wars of the great Frederick, arrived at his family man- 
sion in the vicinity of Bergues, He was evidently suffering 
under depression of spirits, as well asa shattered frame; and 
he brought with him his friend Count Lindenkron, an old 
courtier of the Viennese school, whose merry mood marked 
him a rare exception to the usual line of Austrian thick lips 
and wits obtuse, As a preparation for cultivating the arts of 
peace, the general was recommended by his friend to mingle 
in the approaching festivities: it was the eve of the rose- 
festival, and it was reported that the prize of merit would be 
awarded to one of the worthy pastor's daughters. The 
young Evelina bore the most enviable character; she had 


my arm, ‘don’t expose me, boy. Be careful of the work, for 
I feel somewhat of fatherly solicitude for its fate. Don’t tear 
it up to light your lamp with the pieces—’tis written in a fair 
hand, and on gold-edged paper too. Should you think it 
worth while, by and by, to publish some of the contents, you 
may do so; but look to the proof-sheet yourself, and be sure 
you secure the copy-right first ; for it is wise to guard against 
contingencies—there is no telling what may ‘take’ now-a- 
days, public taste is so cameleon:like, ‘he world is redo- 
lent of rhymes, but good poetry is a glorious article, and to 
throw such into the press is not like sending flowers to 
Flushing.” : 

“Tt is yory 29, jgicley Tayi obey your injunctions,” 
and I bowed good! ing. Beétore I reached the foot of the 
stairs, however, he calied out, 

* Look to it, boy; don’t use it for lighting lamps or cigars.” 

“No, sir, assuredly not,” and in a momentafter I was seated 
in my own room. The blue ribbon was carefully untied, and, 
as I promised, the miscellaneous stores of the little volume shall 
be served up from time to time for the gratification of your 
readers, For the present I hope they will rest satisfied with 
the following extract, Pnrorevs. 


punctually fulfilled every duty with _ unwearied —gentle- 
ness and assiduity; she was beloved by all for her benevo- 
lence ; she visited the poor, instructed their children, raised 
subscriptions, for every object of good, among the neighbour- 
ing gentry; and, always eager and enthusiastic ina right 
eause, she was at once the pride and the life of the hamlet, 
Delighted with the account he heard, the good old gene- 
ral commissioned his friend to pay a visit to Evelina and 
the pastor, and to offer, on his behalf, the free use of the no- 
ble lawn, and the hall itself, as the scene of the mext day's 
election. The proposal was accordingly tendered to the la- 
dies’ committee, apd accepte:'; the ancient courtier vas. en- 
raptured with thejbeauty and manners fair candidate ; 
and he still lingered, after performing his mission, to conv 
with her. He regretted that he had not yet seen the village 
church; and the pastor being from home, Evelina, at her 
mother’s request, instantly took down the keys, and offered to 
show him through the edifice. Expressing his gratitude in 
the most profuse terms, the count attended her to the church; 
and, having seen every thing worthy of notice, turned to de- 


offer her a salute; and the next instant found himself 
inside the church, with a parting slap of the fair hand 
on his cheek. Here the count had full leisure to indulge 


SLAVERY, _ 


: a Py 
Ask of the radiant spheres that fly 
In the deep biue alle away, 


Far as creation’s boundary, , ety taste for church architecture, instead of ing tea with his 
What sceptre ye obey ? : Friend th Ooh . tiently, looking for hi . 
And they shall sing in their loudest strain-< » |[ttiend the general, who was now iImpatien! ing for his 


“On, on! we weur no tyrant’s chain!” return; but he looked in vain, 1t grew dark, but no count 


part, when, just on reaching the door, he had the temerity to . 


The reigning vision of each tuneful dream, 
How oft in ripening boyhood’s pensive mood 
{ left my jocund mates to drive the hoop, 

Or fly the kite, or chase the bounding ball, 
And sought alone some unfrequented haunt, 

_ To muse upon thy intellectual worth, 

And poise the prospects of thy future fame. 
Even then I deemed, with al) a poet’s pride 
And kindling hopes, and yearnings for renown, 
That thou shouldst wake the echo of my name 
I» hearts as yet unborn, when on my lips 
Death’s awful seal, oblivion-fraught, was sot. 
Therefore for thee unfalteringly I craved, 
With nightly orisons, the muses’ gifis— 
Pierian flowers beside the hallowed wave 

Of famed Castalia reaved—and from the flelds, 
The gorgeous tields, of youthful fancy culled 
Wiateer wus Yair to deck thy artess verse. 
But vain the toil, for many a boding fault 
Escaped the eye of wild untutored taste; 

And now I dare not give thee to the light, 

Lest on thy imperfections, in his pride, 

The cynic critic joyously should seize, 

And, like Medea, with unhallowed zeal, 
Scatter its mangled members to the winds, 

O then, if thou must fall, (aud that thou must, 
Despite thy charms my sterner judgment owns,) 
’T were better sure to perish by the hand 
Of one that loves thee, than await the rack 
And studied tortures of a ruthless foe, 
Forgive me, therefore, il, Virginius-like, 
Tsever all afiection’s tenderest ties, 

_ And send thee nameless to an early grave, 
The author’s and the offspring's shane to save! 


As my uncle pronounced the last sentence, he averted his 
face, veiled his eyes with his left, hand, and witha kind of 


we 


Ask of the winds, before whose might 
The clouds in their splendour flee, 
And the eagle stoops from his daring height— 
Whose ruffian slaves are ye? 
And the winds shall shout as they rush amain, 
In their pride of strength, “We know no chain.” 


Ask of the waves, whose penls are rung 
Forth to earth’s farthest clime— 

Where are the fetters Canute tlung 
Upon your march sublime 7 

Andas they sweep on glorionsly, 

‘Thou shall be answered, “We are free.” 


~ 


Question the tempest, in its hour 
~ Of lightning and of gloom; — 
Question the tiiunder’s awful power; 
The monarch of the tomb— 
Whoseure thevirains aroandkijou wrought? 
And they shail answer, “Thine are not.” 


Ask of the jocund birds, that wing 

Their flight in every zone, 
Mid tropic bowers where smiles the spring 
Through one unceasing blossoming ; 
Or arctic wastes, where winter’s form 
Careers amid the dariling storm, 

And spring isnever known— 
Yea, ask the birds—-whose vassals ye ? 
And the woods shall echo, ‘We are frec.’’ 


But ask not man if he be free 
From slavery’s witl’ring blight, 
Unnumbered groans shall answer thee, 
Ey’n inthis age of light— é 
“Be silent thou, nor question him, 
; “Creation’s saddest wreck, 
‘His chain is on his brother’s limb, 
Bis foot upon his’neck !”” 
“ 


made hisappearance, Meantime, in’ st durance, the cour- 
tier of the old school began to feel uneasy as the shades of 
_ ||night advanced ; he could see nothing distinctly ; but what he 
did see, seemed very like the ghosts of deceased elders, coming 
out of the vaults to read him a grave lecture on the wicked 
gallantry of the old courts. The shadowy forms of am 
apostles, appeared to be leaving their marble stations; strange 
noises were heard; and fancy was about to run away with 
him on her witch’s broom. In this delectable state | ad 
crawled to the doors, and begun to batter them, crying, 
top of his voice, “‘ Ghosts and murder!” and with so muc 
emphasis, that the words reached the ears of the worthy pas- 
tor, as he was jogging by, on his way home. He made a 
stop. “Ghosts and murder!” he ejaculated, as he heard the 
words repeated—“ and in amy church ! this is very shocking! 
very odd! Instead of going nearer, however, he only spur- 
red on the faster, thinking it was of no use to examine inte 
the cause before he had got the church keys, if he did at. 
On entering hisown door, Evelina came forward and | 
ed him the said keys; bat the pastor involuntarily. 


| 


them, exclaiming, in an uneasy tone, a 
“What makes you think I'am going to church to-night, 
child ?” 


_ * You must go, fath 


{ ve a particular reason for it.” 
“ And { may have a 


icular reason for not ?? re- 


& 


J 
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joined the pastor; “ and assur either you, or your mother, |/place that beggars all description: Evelina fainting—Erick 
J f y y 8é P' 


or our old sexton, or all of you, shall go with me; T heard|/swearing—the count without his wig, moping and mowing f 
strange noises as I came by.” like a monkey, i in a lady’s dress—and the veteran invalids 


“ Yes, yes! I dare say,” replied his daughter: and taking|/shouldering their crutches, ‘‘showing how fields were not 
her father’s arm, she related to him what had occurred in his|;won.” In the midst of all this hubbub, in burst another per- 
absence, as they wentalong. Greatly comforted in one sense; |/sonage, a lady in deep mourning, exclaiming, 

the worthy pastor thanked heaven that matters were no worse,|} ‘My daughter! where is my long-lost daughter?” 

and hastened his steps to release the unfortunate count. She withdrew her veil, and the general started and uttered 
t the -church-door was unfastened, out bolted||@n exclamation of terror, as he gazed on her countenance. 


‘ii ea fike an arrow shot from a bow, as if pursued by a “Adelaide! my own! my lost one! is it true? Alas! I 
‘Jegion of demons, nor looked once behind him until he had||believed you had been long dead.” 
_ reached the general's, whe had almost given him up for lost.|} The lady seemed little less surprised. 
‘Swift as he had come, however, the count had time to invent|] “False, treacherous Mowbray !” she cried ; ae your 
: a story by the way; for he assured the general he had been||trust as a husband and a father; how cold you desert us ?) 
locked i in the charch by the sexton, and quite by mistake, It}|1, too, believed you fallen in battle; and, had it not been for 
passed with the good old general, w even commiserated the the excellent pastor, who adopted my little Evclina as his child, 
poor count’s mishap; while the I ly vowed venge-||we had never lived to reproach you.” “ 
ance on the fair cause of his disaster ai alarm. “Alas! returned the general, “you cannot reproach me 
The morning at length appeared, and the general was first||*° severely PBS SY OMeS conscience hasdexe. - Yet, believe me, 
roused by the blast of a trumpet under his windows, answer- Thave again and again soueN st epecover. you. I was even 
ed by the peals of a great drum. He looked out and beheld, assured both you and my child were asad; but thus to meet 
With astonishment, the most singular company he had ever is an over-payment for all our sufferings. 


3 P A y t 
seen upon parade—literally a skeleton regiment. It consisted Pi rf soa ae a 0 eee ge ie as a 
of about twenty old, shrivelled, broken-down soldiers—a true ore dames 


invalided corps, most fit for the body-guard of death. They io. ha ne to adjust ig lie and young Erick, 
were almost buried in their wide regimentals, old cocked hats, S Pl. : ES i Bank upon his knees before the general, 
and huge perukes. They were armed i in an equally ludicrous||@7° “7724 MUS Diessing. 
style, while their colours flourished in the grasp of an ugly, 
hunch-backed little ensign. Their commander, advancing in LITERARY NOTICES. 
front, mounted on a richly caparisoned donkey, answered the 
queries of the general, by informing him that they were a de- 
tachment of an invalided regiment at Bergues, despatched||dual to whom the motto prefixed to the present volume, 
thither by the general’s friend, Colonel Solmitz, to do honour “Homo sum, Husnania me nil alienum puto,” 
to the festival, and preserve peace during the election. more emphatically applied than to all others, that man is 
“ Just as well qualified for the one as the other,” returned||Matthew Carey. His heart is open, as the mid-day sun ina 
the general to the dwarfish officer; “and though I had no cloudless sky, to all the generous sympathies ot our nature, 
idea of calling out the military on this occasion, I will furnish||@nd these sympathies are confined to no sect in religion, to 
you with some rations, for which, I suspect, you are much|/no rank in society, to no district of country, and to no gene- 
better prepared than for fighting; so march, quick time, to||ration of time. All objects which have a claim upon benevo- 
my house-steward, he will be your commissary.” The general||!ence arrest his attention, and excite his ardent and untiring 
had no need to repeat his request; they suddenly disappeared. | exertions. Nor is his benevolence indiscriminating or pom- 
The festival was ushered in by a fine cloudless day. The||Pous in its obtrusion upon public notice, He seeks no dis- 


good and lovely Evelina was conducted from her residence play for his charities, excepting sucir as is necessary to extend 
vi great pomp. Her fine auburn tresses were wreathed/|the sphere of its operations, and to place it within the power 
of his fellow-imen to go and do likewh se. On every public 


flowers; flowers were strewed along her path. Upon 
occasion he‘is found tékewly friend ptietal opinions, and 


s green lawn, bedecked as the place of ¢oronation, the pas- ; ‘ ! 

Z addressed the spectators in a short impressive discourse, ||the steady promoter of all pubhie-spiri ed enterprises. ‘This 
pointing out the superior advantages of a course of prudent is no exaggerated praise—it is naked fact; and fortunately 
for his panegyrists Mr, Carey has not confined his efforts to 


and virtuous conduct, as contrasted with an opposite career. 

The general next placed the rose-crown on the fair maiden’s||do good to private acts. He has stepped forth as an author to 

brows, little dreaming, at the moment, he was bestowing the/||incite the minds of his fellow-citizens whenever he thought 
an address to their common sense or better feelings was re- 


prize of excellence on his own long-lost child, whose fate, and 
quired. We wish that we could say he has always been suc- 


that of her mother, he had vainly mourned for years. As A 5 y 
little could he have conjectured that his ancient friend, Count||cessful; this, however, has not been the case, as is proved by 
his late appeal in behalf of the labouring classes of the female 


Lindenkron, the courtier, would be the cause—hardly, we 2 ‘ fem 
fear, the innocent cause of making so interesting a discovery ;||Sex- No talent was wanting; no absence of convincing 
for a certain feeling of revenge was still lurking in his heart, |}and clear argument; no want of heart-stirring fact; but the 
on account of the fright Evelina had thrown him into the||¢ause was not fashionable. It did not enlist classic feeling 
day before. He had matured his design; and such was the||F ardour, and it was not listened to. This failure proves no 
happy sequel of it, lack of power on the part of the philanthropist; it betrays 

shameful indifference on the part of those who well know, at 


After the festivities of the day, the parties had withdrawn||*"“ : : : 
late in the evening into the castle. While there, engaged in suitable periods, or for interested purposes, how to utter noises, 
d = declamations, and procure liberal donations. Mr. Carey’s dis- 


BR incl wo cocak will oe fer Santis interested zeal will not however be forgotten, nor can it fail 
hy She followed her informant’s steps, and was conduct- of attaining ultimate success ; its operation will be slow but 
"et into the presence of the strange lady, who requested her || 547°: aus Sage ae ae ‘4 fae man wees tne anther 
to be seated near her. She was alone; she'threw her arms by bia ntemeing Miscellany pow lying eee ne ae 
round Evelina, and saluted her most warmly. The fair girl ‘cl B veny' peat anaenell-paaed $i “a pey Poneto ri 
Rais hack’ intimidited, but was terrified at being clasped “History of the Yellow Fever, which prevailed in Philadel- 
“closer in the lady’s arms than before. She ghricked out re- phia. in 1793,” “Review of the evidence of the pretended 
Meetodly; and, the next toonill ick, the young forester, conspiracy of the be non nete, of Ireland to massacre 
(and her reputed lover, ) rushed into the room, and, observing the Protegants in 16415 bn ee fe ae 
the sleeves of a man’s coat under the strange lady’s gown, Sao eget shew Han j sy “hase eae 
tenilyaieancked her down, « and released the trembling of Philadelphia ;? “ A brief view of the policy of the Founders 
Bivalina. of the Colonies of Massachusetts, Rhode-Island, West-Jersey, 
No sooner had Erick performed this feat, than in hobbled beteind! yeni ey “eae vey eG andiggrolins, 8 ath rhe 
a party of the skeleton regiment, and boldly took up a posi- Emery of Conscience ;” “Critical Remarks on aman 
tion, with a demonstration to seize upon the young forester. Vindication of Sterne from the charge of Plagiarism. 
But the athletic champion warned’ them off, begging they These essays are all well known—they need no comment. 
‘would not compel him to lay a heavy hand upon so respect-|}_ Elliot and Palmer have published a neat duodecimo volume, 
able a body of veterans; for if they did not respect his person, |/ entitled, “A complete and accurate description of the proces- 
he would shuffle them all together like a pack of cards, and|)sion which took place in this city in commemoration of the 
throw them out of the od eam ne the count, now rising, || triumph of liberty in France, with all the Odes written on 
joined their standard, and enco ed them to the attack, and,|/the occasion. To which is prefixed, a brief account of the 
the old general rushing in at the same moment, a scene took || causes which led to the memorable events of July, 1830.” 
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CaREY’S MISCELLANIES.—If ever there existed an indivi- 


‘ 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


SURGICAL RECOVERY OF AN EvE.—M. Maunoir, professor 
of surgery at Geneva, having performed the operation for 
cataract, by extraction, upon a man cighty-two years of age, 
weakened by an operation for hernia, which he had endured 
six weeks before, perceived to his regret that, although the 
pupil remained beautifully black, and porfedily in tact, the 
anterior and posterior chambers of the eye were not replenish- 
ed, the cornea became sunk and wrinkled, a few bubbles of 


jjair penetrated the anterior chamber, and the patient had no 


vision. Without yielding to the first melancholy i impression, 

the operator, by a happy presence of mind, conceived the 
hopes of filling the cavity; he sent immediately for some dis- 
tilled water, warmed it, placed the patient on his back, and 
filled the external o: t of the eye with the water, opened the 
eye-lid. and raised the flap of the cornea. ‘The water then 
penetrated into accessible cavities, the folds of the cor- 

nea disappeared, and its convexity was restored, Having 
kept the eye shut for some minutes, he then directed the pa- 
tient to open it, and found it in the most satisfactory condi- 
tion ; the patient distinguished all the objects presented to 
him as well as after the most successful operation..« A slight 
pain was felt after the introduction of the water, which 
went off a fter ashort time. From that. period the eye healed 
without difficulty, and when opened, a week after the opera- 
tion, it was free from swelling and inflammation; the cornea 
was perfectly united, but the pupil was a little eure the 
sight feeble, and ie patient complained that he did not see 
so well as immediately after the operation. But six : days: after 
the bandage was removed the shade of the pupil was much 
diminished, the sight grew stronger from day to day, and no 
doubt was entertained that the patient would scon be able to 
read common print. 

THE SOLAR ECLIPSE OF FEBRUARY.—The American Alma- 
nac, just published, contains a variety of calculations rela- 
tive to the great solar eclipse, which will be visible through- 
out the United States, on the twelfth of February next. The 
central eclipse wil! enter the United States from Mexico, and 
will pass through the states of Louisiana, Carlin d 


Alabama, the north part of Georgia and South Carolina, North 
Carolina and south-eastern parts of Virginia and Maryland; 
thence proceeding along the Atlantic, at a distance of fifty or 
sixty miles from Long Island, it will pass through the south- 
eastern part of the island of Nantucket, and thence to Hali- 
fax, in Nove Scotia. ‘The unobscured part of the sun will 
present an annular appearance at all places within about thir- 
ty-four miles on each side of this track, and the ring will be- 
come more or less uniform in proportion as the place is nearer 
tothe central track. The duration of the annular eclipse, in 
places where it is central, will bea little over two minutes, The 
path of the annular eclipse will extend to the town of Chatham, 
in the county of Barnstable, but to no other part of the conti- 
nent in the New-England States, and to no part of the middle 
states except the southern eee | of New-Jersey and Dela- 
ware, 

- Rotary enGiNe.—Mr, ( ilds, of Philadelphia, has recent- 
ly procured a patent for a he -engine, which promises to be 
of great use, especially i in ‘propelling carriages on rail-roads, 
upon which it may be made to ascend at almost any desired 
angle. The United States’ Gazette says, it is remarkably com- 
pact, of very trifling weight, and will draw a carriage at an 
unusual velocity; it may be made at one quarter of the ex- 
pense of Mr. Stephenson’s. Among the peculiarities of its 
structure is a circular piston, Dr. Jones a to have full 
confidence in the invention of Mr. Childs, 


THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 
Masrer Burxe.—This wonderful boy has attracted crowd- 


ed houses every night of his first engagement, and they have — 


averaged no less than twelve hundred dollars each. He is — 
equally at home in comedy, tragedy, and farce. His musical 
abilities and skill are astonishing for one of his age. We 
wish to be distinctly understood, as our remarks have been, 
as we learn, misapprehended, and made to convey the idea 
that we called his musical powers in question. This is not 
the fact. We simply objected to the phraseology of the play- 
bills. If the worthy editor of the Truth ‘feller will refer to 
our previous numbers, he will be satisfied that we have done 
as much as any writer in the city, if not more, to advance the 
interests of the precocious prodigy. 

Miss Clara Fisher succeeds, with her engaging and never 


atnless attractions, to occupy the boards, M. 
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EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM RUSSIA, 
Toa gentleman of this city. 


NUMBER SEVEN, 
St. Petersburg, 1830. 


Luavune the statue of Peter the Great, we pass the senate- 
house, arching the Gallernoi-street, and forming the front of 
two solid squares, and crossing a branch of the Ecatherine 
canal, we come to an imperial stable. The building stands 

distinct from any other; the front is of chaste architecture, 
and on each side of the entrance, on marble pedestals, an 
Arabian barb is reared, with gigantic naked figures at their 
sides, stoutly holding their bridles, and endeavouring to curb 
their native fire. This is one among many that adorn the 
city, and is alone capable of accommodating fifteen hundred 
horses. I have myself seen a cavalry regiment of twelve hun- 
dred quartered here. A little above, and in the same spacious 
square, the church of St. Issac is rebuilding. It occupies the 
ground with a much greater extension than the old one did, 
and when finished, will be one of the noblest specimens of 
architecture in the world. A description of it at this early 
stage would be premature; but to give you an idea “* 
strength and proportions I shall only say, that the outside 
columns are forty-eight in number, each one composed of 
a solid block of granite fifty-six feet in length and six in 
diameter, and highly and beautifully polished. The Admi- 
Yalty is a parallelogram of great length, directly on the bank 
of the Neva, and encloses a capacious ship-yard. A wide arch 
opens in the centre, over which Neptune, Minerva, and many 
inferior gods, are sculptured in bas relief. A tower, supported 
by Ionic pillars, crowns the roof, and over that rises a tall spire, 
covered with the finest ducat gold,* and sporting for a vane a 
full-rigged frigate, of the same material. We found a chapel 
in one wing, and in the main body a large hall filled with 
naval models of different nations, a great variety of nautical 
instruments, weapons of attack and defence, medals, birds, 
and a few ordinary paintings. The residue of the building 
is occupied by the chancellerie for naval affairs, and as offices 
and store-rooms. Strangers are not permitted to visit the 
yard ; but by hastily passing the inner arch, and giving the 
guard the military salute, 1 was taken for an attaché, and 
got ane ntrance. 1 had barely time, however, to notice a good 
supply of building material, piled up in different quarters, and 
that a large frigate and some smaller craft were on the stocks, 
when An officer; more knowing than the sentry, politely sig- 
nified to me that I must instantly retire. As I returned I 
heard the poor guard cateclized in an angry tone, but did not 
stop to learn whether he paid a further forfeit for this derelic- 
tion of duty. Wide gravel walks, kept with the utmost neat- 
ness, and shaded by double rows of the linden tree, surround 
the Admiralty, and run along the square, interspersed with 
seats for those who are weary of the promenade. On the op- 
posite side stand the four-story barracks of a battalion of the 
Preobrajensky regiment of guards, and at the end of these 
the Nevesky Perspective opens—the Broadway of St. Peters- 
burg. This street runs through to the suburbs, and is per- 
fectly straight for one and a half miles, and after passing the 
Moika canal, is more than twice the width of Broadway. 
Shade trees skirt the side-walks, a treble line of deal is laid 
down for carriage wheels, so that they roll along with great 
rapidity, and as noiselessly as if on a plank floor. The houses 
in this as well other quarters of the city, are generally three 


and four of den ha occupying from three to six. times 


the ground of in American cities, with sculpture in front, 
a wide arch and carriage-way in the centre, and court-yards 
ithin. I am told that some of the largest accommodate three 
four hundred persons, of different families. ‘The shops are 
not generally as splendid 2s with us; and to many of the 
richest and best furnished, one has to enter through a circuit- 
ous back passage, and ascend to a second story. Iound 
‘both foreign and Russian churches in this street in profusion, 
of the former the Roman catholic is most worthy of notice. It 
as erected by the Jesuits, but upon their suppression, passed 
nds of the Dominicans, who are a rich and benefi- 
here, and own the whole great square of buildings 
ch their church is situated. Their preaching is alter- 
nately in French, German, and Polish; of the latter languages 
1 know nothing, but in the former I have occasionally heard 
one of the fraternity deliver an elegant discourse. The organ 
is of superior tone and very powerful, the singing delightful, 
_—— vial oie 

* Whatever the reader may think of a golden spire 
gured there is no mistake about the matter; for, du 
invasion, the imperial treasure being low, it was proposed to the 


emperor, a8 4 means to replenish it, to strip the Admiralty steeple, 
but Alexander nobly replied, that what hia encestors had so magni) 


he may be as- 
ring the French 


cently done, he would never undo. 


ae 


¥ 
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aisle as you enter, a plain marble slab is placed to the memory 
of General Moreau. I should hardly have noticed it had not 
my knee struck against the little iron cau at surrounds 
it. I stopped, and simply read, 
MOREAU, 
N6 A Morlaix, 11 Aofit 1768, Mort & Laune, 2Sept. 1813. | 

And is this all, thoug’ to one whose achievements had 
filled my early mind with wonder and ‘admiration, and yet it 
may be enough; for notwithstanding thesympathy with which 
we viewed his unmerited exile and untimely fate, still I could 
never justify his siding with a foreign enemy to invade his 
own country. 

Near the altar the amiable Stanislaus, the last king of the 
Poles, lies buried. A lengthened slab is niched overthis re- 
mains, on a level with the church floor, but so worn by the 
feet of devotees that I could not make out the inscription. 
Some stattaty and paintings adorned the walls, the best of 
which was the Last Supper. 

Of the Russian churches the cathedral of Our Lady of Ca- 
zan is the noblest that the street, or indeed that the capital, 
can at present boast. Its architecture is in imitation of St. 
Peters at Rome, and it recedes a considerable distance from 
the street, throwing from each corner of the fagade a circular 
colonnade of one hundred and thirty Corinthian pillars, form- 
ing with the front of the church an extended semicircle, and 
supporting a low attic all round, seemingly full of deep-toned 
bells, and over-arching the streets that pass on either side, 
making a magnificent effect. Colossal statues in bronze of 
the angels Gabriel and Michael stand at the grand entrance; 
the doors are composed of the same material, and ornamented 
by battle and procession scenes, taken from holy writ. The 
interior, like all Greek churches, is in the shape of a cross, 
and has two hundred and thirty-one feet in length by one 
hundred and eighty in breadth. The arch is supported by 
fifty-six Corinthian pillars, in four ranges, thirty-five feet in 
length and three and a half in diameter, of dark Finnish 
granite of entire blocks, and very highly polished. The floor 
is of checkered Siberian jaspar and marble, and a dome rises 
one hundred and fifty-four feet above. A balustrade of mas- 
sive silver surrounds the altar, and its sacred door is of the 


land at a grand mass I have counted eight and twenty addi-|/its melody would alone produce: leaning in a recess of the 
tional instruments in the choir. In the wall of the right hand|| lengthened cross, the altar faintly lighted up, and showing a 


same material, the sides of which are adorned with beautiful 
full-length paintings of our Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and the 
apostles. I was assuif tm worth txenty thou- 
sand dollars ce he head #he virgin, and that the 
halo around the Saviowr was of pure gold. Along the side 
and walls paintings of a most heathenish aspect were enclosed 
in cases ; aud bloody standards and shattered flags, that had 
been taken in wars with the different nations of Europe and 
Asia, hung in festoons, or encircled the columns, spangled 
with keys of fallen fortresses, and the glittering arms of their 
commandants, But a single seat, and that on raised steps, 
encumbers the church, and nothing can exceed the outward 
respect and apparent devotion of the people. For the first 
time that a church is passed in the day, the Russian, if ina 
carriage, or about urgent business, rapidly crosses himself; if 
not, he pauses before the sacred edifice, takes off his hat, bows, 
crosses, and utters a brief prayer. a 

It was on a Sunday that I first visited the cathedral, and 1 
found the congregation mostly made up of common people, 
the emperor and the nobility having their own private chapels, 
and ‘only attending here on féte days and grand occasions. 
From the most delicate female in silk, to the boor in sheepskin, 
caftan, and basket-shoes, on entering they kneel and repeatedly 
bow their heads to the dust ; rising, the females more generally 
surround the saints, before which lamps are kept burning, 
and then repeat their adorations, occasionally approaching 
and kissing the sacred shrine, The males sent their svietchas, 
or emall candles, to be placed in the row blazing in the great 
chandelier, then joined the throng that surrounds and wor- 
ships before the altar. The priests, in their rich flowing robes, 
long beard; ait longer hate, wake an imposing appearance, 
and conduct the preliminary ceremonies of the service in a 
style similar to the Roman catholics, after which a monk; with 
a dark velvet cap and black gown, mounts a low pulpit at the 
extreme of an arm of the cross, and delivers a short and ani- 
mated sermon. In retiring through the people, he gives his 
hands to be kissed, and then dismisses them with his blessing. 
But of such music as was here I had formed no conception, 
and I am assured it is only to be found at St. Petersburg and 
Rome. The finest voices of the empire are selected for this 
choir, and receive the best instruction from their youth up. It 
is entirely vocal, and consists of a unison of mens’ and boys’ 
voices. - How often have I attended the preparation service of 
the night before the sabbath, for the exquisite sensations that 
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beautiful female kneeling befcre the virgin, with here and 
there a more homely worshipper at other shrines; the tall co- 
lumns casting deep shadows. from their dark sides; a single 
priest officiating, and half hid in the smoking incense, mut- 
tering his vespers, with alternate bursts from the choir. 
through and retired, the music begins in a soft, sweet 
just reaching the listening ear. Gradually it rise 

till the high dome above seems bursting with sour 
it echoes in loud peals along the vaulted aisles; sudd it 
dies away, and again rises in abrupt and broken chants, and 
then in sweeter and more steady swells, till the deep tones of 


a ponderous bell announce the vespers closed. Yet this is — 


tame description after all, and I hope you may yet 
worth your while to the Atlantic if for nothin; 

than to see the noble statue of Peter the Great and ) 
the court choir. Even Catalani, when here, was so affected 
on hearing its seraphic strains, as to burst —— and 
am sure that I am now spoiled for any concert that is likely 
to be soon got up on your side of the water. bai 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. eo 


THE FALSE ONE. 


1 unzw him not—I sought him not— 
He was my father’s guest ; 

I gave him not one smile more kind 
Than those I gave the rest : 

He sat beside me at the board, 
The choice was not my own, 

But oh! I never heard a voice 
With half so sweet a tone. 


And at the dance again we mef, 
Again I was his choice, 

Again I heard the tender tone 
Of that beguiling voice ; 

I sought him not—he led me forth 
From all the fairest there, 

And told me he had never seen 
A face he thought so fair 


Ah! wherefore did he tell me this? 
His praises made me vain ; 

And, when he left me, how I long’d 
To hear that voice again! 

I wonder’d why my old purspits +e 
Had lost their wonted charm, . ae 
And why the path was dull, unless : 

I leant upon his arm. 4 


Alas! I might have guess’d the cause ; 
For what could make me shun 

My parents’ cheerful dwelling-place 
To wander all alone? 

And what could make me braid my hair, 
And study to improve 

The form that he had deign’d to praise 
What could it be—but love? © 


Ob! little knew I of the world, 
And less of man’s career; 
I thought each smile was kindly meant, 
Each word of praise sincere, 
His sweet voice spoke of endless love— 
I listen’d and believed, 
And little dreamt how oft before ‘ s 
That sweet voice had deceived, 
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He smiles upon another now, 
And in the same sweet tone 

He breathes to her those winning words 
I once thought all my own. 

Oh! why is she so beautiful ? 
I cannot blame his choice, 

. Nor can I doubt she will be won 

By that beguiling voice. 


MY GREAT-GRANDMOTHER’S HARPSICHORD, — 


* B AYLEY. 


“Most mus most melancholy.” 

I had drained the last drop of my bottle of claret, and,s 
musing in solitude before the fire. “Yes,” thought I, “yes, 
my daughters are come to years of education, so I must get a 
musical instructor and a grand piano.” 

Girls must be accomplished, and four or five hours a day 
must be devoted to music. It is absolutely necessary that they 
should be taught the use of the keys—not the keys that their 
grandmother (excellent woman!) handled: no—they were 
suspended in a bunch at her side. 

For three generations our family has been decidedly un- 
musical; I speak it with shame and deep humiliation, but it 
is the truth, and I will be brave enough to own it—for three 
generations we have possessed (critically speaking) neither 
voiges, ears, nor souls! Oe 


« 
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My grandmother, the lady with the bunch before mention- 
ed, was the pink of notability. She knew how to preserve 
all the fruits of the earth, how to pickle all the vegetabl of 
the garden; ina culinary point of view, she was decidedly a 
genius, but of music she knew nothing. To her one tune 
was just like any other, and she denominated every tune a 
noise! She knew nothing of the gamut, every thing of the 

‘ gammon; her bars were the bars of the kitchen grate, her 
accompaniments were garnishes, her catches were snacks, 
and her rounds were rounds of beef. a 

Had he lived in these days, she would have been a melan- 

choly and degraded outcast of society ; but, in the times of 


female drudgery and degradation she was esteemed an ee 


lent housewife, and a proper motherly woman. 


a der daughter, (my mother,) the second person singularly 


tan in the three generations I have alluded to, was of an 
equestrian turn. She delighted to ride upon the backs of high 


trotting horses; the “bars her talents surmounted were the} 


bars of ates that possessed five; in 2. fox chase she would| 
be thi ing,accompaniment of the most daring,squire in 
the county. Sle knew of no flourishes save -those of her 
ee cared not for “dying, dying falls,” pt when 
some luckless companion was precipitated over a hedge on the 
crown of hishead. She had neither time nor inclination for 
home pursuits ; she almost lived on 
was the huntsman’s horn. 

I inherited the unhappy failing offity mother ai my 
grandmother: music, that “softens rocks, and bends the not- 

oak,” softened not and bent not 

Forthree generations, therefore, ibe we been an inhar- 
monious race. But there is one point in our favour—a great 
point—a redeeming one, in the shapesof my great-grand- 
mother, She was a woman of taste, and played, upon the 
harpsichord. 

“ By the by,” thought I, “why should I purchase a grand 
piano-forte, an article of no small cost, when my great-grand- 
mother’s harpsichord, with a double row of keys, tale up 
stairs in the lumber-room, and will no doubt answer every 
purpose ?” 

How well I remember my great-grandmother. She was a 
old lady, and I a small boy, at the period of my reminiscence ; 


- 


yet in my mind’s eye I behold her now. She was tall, she! 
was straight, as the poplar tree ; her waist was.a prodigy | 
for length and diminutiveness ; and the brocaded silk of her} 


gown stood out around her, as if afraid te encroach by press- 
ing toc closely upon her gracefnt limbs, On her head. rose 
an unparaiieled structure of pure white gatize or lace, and on} 


her forehead her powdered hair was most profusely frizzed. | 
Her gowns were the most independent garments imaginable; | 


for, if the mistress chanced to step out of them, they still 
stood erect in the innate stability of their structure. 

She had no idea of undress and full dress, as modern ladies 
have; changing from a seven-shilling muslin of a morning, 
to acheap beggarly silk or crape at night. The mistress could 
then never be mistaken for the maid, nor the maid for the 
mistress, She was always responsibly attired ; -her small feet, 
in her high-heeled shoes, regally reposed under her glossy 
petticoat; and her snowy elbows modestly peeped from the 
sheltering canopy of her pure lace ruffles. 

When she wished to appear in full dress, she wore immense 
diamond ear-rings, and upon her fingers she placed several 
brilliant hoop-rings. These splendid auxiliaries were put on 
in a moment; and let her be surprised by visitors at any hour, 
she came forth with glittering ears and fingers, curtsied 
down to the very ground, and looked as if equipped to grace 

court, 

She was a relict of the oldest school; she emulated the 
grandeur of baronial state; and in her lodgings in a water- 
ing place, instead of vulgarly rising to ring the bell when she, 
wanted a domestic, she sat patiently and proudly on her sofa, 
and in her feeble, still, small vo ied, “ Who waits?” till 
ie some fortunate chance pall ear, and attended to 

e call, 

Her harpsichord was her delight; it was a tiwo-decker. I 
know nothing of music, but I know it had two rows of keys; 
and on these she played alternately, waving to and fro her 
stately head, and often looking round to me for applause. 

She played the popular songs of the day: the popular 
songs——alas! what were they? They are gone, they are 
forgotten, like thesmiles and the roses of the girls who sang 
them ; like the hopes and the affections of the youths who 
listened to them. The triumphs of the singers of those days, 
and the popularity of the songs, where are they? ’Tis a 
lesson to a modern chansonnier ! 

I used to dine now and then with my great-grandmother, 


hgpeeback; and her musics 


| 


‘ 


| 


ret! 


great-crandmother 


me a minuet, or some e endless sohata ; Aer faaea -heeled shoe 
pressed the pedals, and she,rambled over the double decks of 
keys. 
|a very dull boy, ever could contrive to seem pleased 
with her ni when she sent me home, she gene- 
rally slipped a litt 

rn contentedly, for my play-time was at hand. But to 


infinite self-possession. She thought me, I believe, 


dén coittiinto my hand, and 1 left her 


to my reverie. ; 
hy,” thought I, ‘should a piano, when I already 
possess an instrument which e frequently pau my 
vas unrivalled ? y 

I went up stairs toa dérk, dusty lumber-room, and there lay 
the two-decker, with a broken leg and an unsound sounding- 
board. I had ‘ey convered below, and it creaked and 
groaned, and t med to fall to pieces atevery step. A car- 
penter mended the wounded limb; and I then sent for the 
learned professor, who was in future to be my daughters’ ma- 
sic-master, and with pride exaibited to him the instrument 


i which had been declared hy my gteat-prmpamether {a musical j} ap 


paragon in her day) to be the sweetest and Cast best she ever 
heard. The professor smiled. 

“It is as an antiquary you ve ralue it, I preset Y» said he. 

“ How so, sir?’ said I. 


“JT mean, you are not seriously p ing a favourable 


aj iucement upon it as a musical instrument,” he replied, 


Thought I, he knows I ain not musical, and’ he is sneering 
at me. 

“Sir,” said I, “ have the ‘goodness: ‘to put that invaluable, 
instrument: into perfect tune, and commen structing my 
daughters.” 

The professor actually spun round upon my music-stool, 
and, after staring at me ineredulously for a moment, he burst 
into a fit of laughter. T only wished my g greatgmamgmother 
had been present. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” at length said the profsogi 
the instrument is not—I must be candid®~it is only 

“Fit for what, sir?’ said I. 

“ For firewood,’ replied the professor, 

He was right; and to prove that he was.so, he vigorously 
humped the two rows o' keys. The appeal was unanswer- 
able. I stopped my ears, and then stopped his proceedings. 
The professor was vis commissioned to choose for 
me'a grand piano-forte, with all the new patents, the extra- 
octaves, the additional keys, the supémumerary pedals, and 
every othar ‘invention ng: enomy” aence, ns Sith iI 

na “renese, , it : 8 {l 

The professor left me, and I che galled upon the once dear- 
\\ly prized and carefully preserved instrument. What would 
my great-grandmother say, thought I, could she know that 
thou art to be chopped up into fuel to warm the frigid fingers 
of her great-great-grand-daughters. Her husband bought the 
instrument for her in the first_year of their marriage: it was 
meant as a surprise, and was placed in her sitting-room very 
early on the morning of her birth-day, thatishe might unex- 
pectedly find it there when she came down to breakfast. This 
happened long before I was born; but the old lady in her 
widowhood told me of it with tears in her eyes: and, without 
being told, I can imagine the delight of the young bride on 
receiving the gift. 

How often has her husband leant over her when she touch- 
ed those now discoloured keys! How often has she looked 
laughingly up in his face, playing s lively air, which she 
knew he loved, because they had danced together toits melody! 

Iam no musician, and I have no love for old harpsichords, 
nor for new grand pianos ; but I cannot bear tosee 
hallowed by the best and purest affections of 
tossed about with contempt and turned into ridi ait an- 
other. It is thus with my grandmother’s portrait. There it 
hangs ; a shepherdess’s hat at the back of her headya dove 
on her right forefinger, and a half-blown cabbage-rose in her 
left hand. Every body who looks at it now laughs at the 
outré dress, or the stiff attitude, or the antiquated expression. 
Those for whom we have our pertra mainted, should they 
happen to outlive us, ought to make a point of burning us in 
effigy before they die, or of carrying our canvass representa- 
tives with them to the grave. 

When my grandmother sat for that portrait, nobody knows 
what pains she took about her looks and the arrangement of} 
her dress; and now it is undeniable that the picture is a quiz. 
When the first faggot of her dilapidated harpsichord crackles 
on the hearth, it would be charitable to throw the portrait into 
the blaze. 

Mutual affections and countieds associations endear such 
memorials to our contemporaries, and to those who imme- 
diately survive us; but when those friends have followed us 


t 
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become the mere records of by-gone fashions, and the features 
that are clothed in them are a marvel and a mockery. 

The best of all possible grand piano-fortes has been select 
ed, and the professor has commenced his instructions. Morn- 
ing, noon, and night, my daughters are practising ; and when 
practice has at length rendered them perfect mistresses of the 
instrument, it is to be hoped they will marry men‘who have 
souls, and leave me (uninusical as I am) a quiet house. 

A time will no doubt arrive when the novelties of the pre- 
sent day will, in their turn, become obsolete; and my daugh- 
ters’ great. grandchildren will perhaps make faggots of the 
grand piano, as we have most getty made light of my 
great-grandmother’s iageetehor 


TIME AND LOVE. 


“Oh, make the most,” said Time, ‘of hours,?! 
To a fair maiden’s heart ; ; 

* Wor see’st thou those bright, beaming howers?-- 
There Love and thou wilt part ! 

Mortals accuse my sober wing 
Of robbing them of joys; 

But mi not half so sharp a sting 
As yj fickle boy’s.” 


‘The maiden heeded not the strain, 
But still framed visions wild, 
Believing Time’s dull warning vain; 
For.at her side Love smiled. 
The bark which bore them as its freight, 
NoW soon her anchor cast ; 
Af, taaiden! would that silent fate 
Had moor’d thy hopes as fast ! 


Love kiss’d her cheek, and leap’dion shore, 
Saying, “We soon shall meet ; 

But I have known this isle before, 
And have some friends to greet.” 

He went, but ne’er return’d to bring 

His offering, like the dove’s 

Ah! then she learnt, Tim had no sting 
So sharp as fickle Love's. 


[a 
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as AN ADVENTURE IN ITALY. 
Sy BY W. H. HARRISON. 
» "Stan, sir, and throw us that you haveabout you)” 


It was towards the close of a beautiful autumnal day that 
two travellers were pursuing their journey through a tract of 
that luxuriant and romantic scenery with which Italy abounds. 
The younger, having the appearance of being about eight 
and twenty, was of' a tall though compact figure, the expres 
sion ui Wives very bandsome features, glowing with “healil 
and exercise, was rather heightened ‘than diminished by the 
tint they had derived from exposure to the sun. His dress 
and bearing indicated what he really was, an Englishman of 
rank. The other, his elder by some years, was of about the 
same stature, though of a squarer and more robust make, 
with a cast of countenance decidedly Hibernian, in which an 
air of opemnesdilia good-humour compensated for whatever 
it might want of comeliness. They stood towards each other 
in the relation of master and servant. 

The master, whom I shall call Vernon, had sent his carriage 
on before him, having determined on performing the latter 
part of his journey on foot; a resolution adopted rather on 
the impulse of a somewhat romantic temperament, than in 
obedience to the dictates of prudence, since the police of the 
district, at no period very effective, was, at the time of which 
Iam writing, in so relaxed astate as to encourage rather 
than repress the outrages of those predatory bands ‘by which 
Italy ‘has always, in a greater or less degr 

Having arrived at the ruin of one of i 
monuments of its ancient splendour, with which the | 
is interspersed, Vernon paused to survey the magnifi 
prospect it commanded. The setting sun was sheddin 
parting glories upon a noble stream that expanded to the 
breadth of a lake in the extreme distance, and pursued its 
devious course through a thickly wooded country, in whic: 
for some miles, it was buried from the traveller’s eye, and the! 
flowed within a few hundred yards of his feet. Here an 
there, among the woodlands, were scattered the castles 3 
palaces of the ancient nobility, and the temples of cla’ 
lifting their tall summits into the sunshine abo 
and imparting an air of grandeur to the ee. at . 
but those who have gazed upon an Italian landscape canform 
an adequate conception. 

“A fine country this!’ exclaimed Vernon, after a long 
pause, to his attendant, who, as an old servant of the family, 
was a sort of privileged person. 

‘Your honour may say that,” was the reply; “ but to my 
humble thinking, the sight of an inn, or even an alehouse, 


and, by way of amusing me, she would sit down and play'/!on the dark path from which there is no return, our portraits | would improve it greatly.” 
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“Why, I must confess, Terence,” cried his master, “ our |offe er of procuring a ransom to any amount a 
own prospects would be none the worse for such an addition.||name. Their reply was, that anycommuntcation they n 
I begin to fear we have taken the wrong road.” suffer him to have with the capital for that purpose, w 

“4 road your honour calls it?” rejoined Terence. “ Faith, || miore likely to bring a troop of horse 
and it’s doubtful 1 am if any foot but a brute beast’s has been||the money. ‘The prisoners were ng ( 
upon the path we're treading for this many a-day. It’s be-}jment, secured by a grated ddor, before 
nighted we’ll be, any how.” sentinel with a loaded carbine. ; 

“ Not quite so bad as that, Terence,” said his master, a The approach of dissolution, under whatever c 
hope : you appear to be quite out of spirits on the oceason.’ 


ces. 


? \lof preparation, must al viewed with awe: on the bed 
“'Phat’s true for your honour,” replied Terence, mournfully, || of sickness, although ind becomes in some degree || 


“for sorrow’a drop of Innishowen’s in the bottle.” familiarized with the idea, and bodily po may have made 
» “Nay, I did not allude t ur whiskey-flask ; I meant that)/life a burden, it is painful to look out Jast upon a world, which 
you looked on the dark sider the matter.” with all its anxieties, holds much that js dear to us; but to} 
"Will your honour see any other Fe of it by this light ?’?}| receive the dread summons When health a and happi- 
inquired the man, for the sun had then dropped behind the})ness are around us, is indeed to taste of d in all its bitter- 
mountain, and the mists were beginning to come up from the}/ ness and sorrow. 
valley. & Vernon was constitutionally brave, but it is one thing to 
* Bat surely,” continued Vernon, “some of the buildi encounter death ‘amid the» excitement of battle, and another 
we see around us must be inhabited.” jto meet it inthe fori nade which it was then approaching 
*Q yes! was the reply; “I'll be bail for them they are, j him. The possessor of most earthly sources of happiness, 
but it’s by them that don’t cook their vict fore the : 2 the object of a mother’s hope, a sister’ 's pride, and the idol of 
’ 


them. Troth, and it’s a wild place we’re our b one to whom a few months were to have given.a name “ dearer 
the more by token that a big fox came out ofa bush ju than all,” it wasso e before he could sufficiently abstract 
and may be he did not look up in my face as bould as if/he||his mind from the d he was about to quit, in order toa 
never seen a christian before in his born days.” preparation for that to which he was hastening. 
* Your eyes were sharper than mine, then, Terence.” Terence, however, though not deficient in courage, and 
“ How would your honour see it, and you busy reading the|| with fewer ties to bind him to existence, appeared much more 
—— down there? Andit’s glad I'd beengif ye’d light®||incapable of applying “himself to so serious and necessary a 
ed on ‘good entertainment for man and horse,’ instead of that! task, for he ‘otis station at the grating of the prison, and 
oame?? watched re with great attention, until, catching his 
“If my eyes. a an me not, Terence,” exclaimed his eye at last, he said— ; 
master, “ there is certainly a light glimmering from a window|} “Is that yourself, Tim?” " 
down in the vailey there. Let us make towards it.” The arted at hearing himself thus called on by name, 
ei then it’s meself would go after your ho bat turned away his face, and remained silent, when Terence 
where,” was the reply; “but I hope you won't find yourscif||co ed: 
up to the ehin in a bog, asi did, one night, when I'd a fancy 
for following a light as like that to the fote as two peas.” 


jjand pin after a pause, during which he received noreply— 
Regardless, however, of his servant’s apprehensions, Ver- | May be you think I don’t know your mother’s son behind 
light, followed by ||the black crop you’ve sown on your lip there. T’ll tell you 


non pressed forward 1 ant the direction o 

Terence. They were just nonin Fs etile of the valley, | one thing, Tim, it’s make your soul « the same colour you 
when they were startled by a voice anding them tostop,|| will.” At length, getting out of, pati nee, Terenée exclaim- 
and, on looking upwards, they perceived the figure of a man||ed—‘Is it deaf you are? oris t 


Inanners you’ ve come} 
standing upon a projection of the rock, in high relief against||all the way from ey ee o | 


the twilight sky. The travellers, neither admiring the tone|| talking Latin-to a ge e 
in which the mandate was uttered, nor the arance of the!| “Asy now; Tem, tinel at last; ‘what of 
speaker, continued to advance, when the ‘chal pager vnelung|| bother you make} on duty.” i 


his carbine and presented i:. Before, however, he could ad- 
just his aim he received a pistol shot in his arm, which dropped 
useless by his side. 
“ Put that in your pipe, and smoke it,” exclaimed Terence, 
who, happening to be a little in the rear of Vernon, was not 
at first observed by the robber, and had fired immediately on 
perceiving the danger to which his master Was exposed. 
Searcely had the smoke dispersed when they were surround-_|| worth.” * he 
ed by a dozen banditti, by whom they were, aftera short but|} “ And that’s little enough, Tim, any how. It is not for my- 
severe struggle, secured; not, however, until ‘Terence had ||self I care so much, for, go when I will, I'll be no loss to any’ 
wounded another by the discharge of his remaining pistol, }jone; but its for the sake of the master, here to the fore, that 
t a third to the cage vith the butt end of it; Pm asking the kind thing of you. “Oh Tin, Tim! think 


you have of that same, to be lending a hand to cut the throat 
of two honest men, and oné your countryman and cousin- 
german to boot. *T'would be more like a decent christian, 
I'm thinking, to be dropping the bar outside there, and letting 
us out.” : 


“TI tell youl can’t, Terence; it’s more than my place is 


“Isit duty ¥ said Perence. “Oh! thenit’s a queer notion | 


on list for life. The travellers were then dis. Tim, upon the old | 

ed and marched off, in the midst of the band, to head- curse the hour yat 
tsb nin adit ie ¢ ing 

is mistaken if, judging from what he has seen This last appeal « 

ead in a novel, he imagines the captain o 

een a fellow six feet high, with a corsair || & 


- headed man in Miullinahone, whord 
mn, if he knew his son was bring- 
is name and his Sl in this fashion. oe 


a c 


f featur Oh! it isn’t myself wolliaeaiens help a friend at 
MD other Heapeck chia his having preferred to make war|la PAs and that you know yourself right well; but where’s 
and levy contributiois on his own account, instead of for||the y opening the door when the Galy way out of 
he benefit of his country, he chieftain to whom our the place is through the room they’re drinking in?” 
travellers were introduced was a short, bloated man, between|| “ That’s our concern,” said Terence: “ you might give us 
orty and fifty, with a red knobbed,nose, smail but fiery eyes, |}a squeak for our lives at any rate” 
and a countenance whose general expression bespoke him! je And pate ow for my pains.” 
alg sensual, and cruel by nature, and mee i byi intem-|} “And what's the reason you can’t take your chance with 
us? Wouldn’t it be better to die in a good cause than to be 
obbers were exasperated at the resistance. pany had] strung up by the neck some onde and heaven, 
ered, and disappointed on finding that the property ||as if you had no business in el 
; n consisted chiefly of letters of credit, which|)the man to forget the kind dé 
to them were useless : while their apprehensions were excited|} At this juncture Vernon, who 
hy the discovery of the rank of the party on whom they had|}to the latter part of the confésr 
committed the outrage. ed Terence’s arguments by pi 
It was under the combined influence of these considera-||Tim’s return to an honest path i 
tions, any one of which would have decided their fate, that||liberally besides, in the event 
the captain informed the prisoners they must prepare for death, || escape proving successful. a 
for that they should be shot the next morning atsunrise. It|| Dolan, who had joined the | 
vas in vain thet Vernon. backed his remonstrances by the'and had more than once Tepente 


co-operation in ee 


a fit of dicapineinitededy 
of the act, was not withont 


4. 


m—Tim Dolah, I say! it’s the bad thing ye’re doing ! || se 


 Tmight as well be} 


q ee] ngs, and after some further hesitation, conse! ed to 
heir escape. Accordingly, after releasing them from 
n, he restored to them theirarms, to which he had access, 
e means of re-loading them, mie furnished them each 
a sword in addition. 


boisterous sounds of conviviality which saluted th 
\|Spired them with a hope that the revellers were t 
.. cups to notice their attempt, or to frustra 
A single glance, which they were enabled 
to get at the party, was sufficient to destroy 50 V 
| pectation. The robhers had drunk wine enough to inflame 
| their ferocity, without disarming their vigilance, and had so. 
disposed themselves that it was next to impossible fo 
fugitives to gain the opposite door without coming in pe 


contact with one or more of the band. » 


_A large torch was fixed on the table round which y were 

maotest 
ted with 
s hands and knees, and, crawl 
ded in gaining the d 
e, elated by the sue 
n, fo wed in his steps, but, either 
trom want of sufficie , or fromthe circumstance of his 
Wing a stouter m: he, on squeezing himself between the 

Iijand a barre hich one of the banditti was seated, 

pale the latter, and thus betrayed himself and his 
master to the view ofjthe robbers. ‘e 

“Treason, treason!” eXclaimed the band in conéert, as 
they started to their feet, and, with their swords flashing in 
the torchlight, rushéd upon their prey. Vernon, with a pre- 
sence of mind peculiar to gallant spirits, instead of making 
for the door, sprang to the table, struck down the torch, and 
involved the whole party in darkness. was, however, 
at the same instant by the captain, who clung to his 
like a bloodhound, and by his weight dragged his cap- 
tive to the ground. A fearful struggle ensued, during which 
Vernon and the robber-chief were alternately uppermost, the 
‘ormer being deterred from discharging his pistol by the fear 
of discovering their relative positions by the flash, while the 
prest’of the band fefrained from using their weapons in the 
dark, where they were more likely to smite friends than foes, 

Vernon at last succeeded in placing his knee upon the neck 
of -his antagonist, and compelling him to relinquish his hold. 
After some diffictlty he was so fortunate as to gain the deor,* 
and passed through it into the court-yard, which, with the 
exception of an angle of it, was illuminated by the 
the full-moon. As, however, he was making his way toward 
the outer gate, he had the mortification of perceiving two of 
the robbers running for the same point, with the view of cut- 
ting off the retreat of the fugitives, while he heard the foot- 
steps of the rest in close pursuit at his heels. Before he could 
decide upon the alternative of pressing forward or surrender- 
ing, two shots, fired simultaneously from the shaded angle of 
the court-yard, which was by the gate, stretched the robbers 
in advance upon the grass, and, at almost the same instanf, 
he perceived the figures of Terence and Dolan dart through 
the portal. Vernon followed with the speed of light, and 
had no sooner overtaken them, than Tim seized him 
Terence by the arm, without speaking, and themdown 
an almost precipitous descent, covered with briars and under- 
wood, by which their clothes were nearly torn from their 
backs, and their persons much lacerated before they reached, 
or rather rolled, to the bottom. 

As soon as they gained their feet, Dolan whis i 4 

“ Now run, boys, for the bare life, and keep out of the 
moonshine, or it’s kilt and murdered ye are, intirely.” 

This caution was not needless; for, as they followed in his 
steps, they heard the robbers, who had hit upon their track, 


breaking through the , two hundred yards in 


ing close 
ceived by the rob’ 


their rear, while their shots were whistling at 

the leaves about the fugitives in all directions, After 

for about a- quarter of a mile, they arrived at a shed, in which 
were tied the horses of the banditti. To select one each, and 
to slip the bridles oyer the heads of the others and turn them 
loose upon the road, was the work of a moment, and the next 
they were galloping off at the top of their speed towards the 
river. Arrived at the brink, they pushed their horses into 


ithe stream, and were soon on the opposite bank. Thus safe 


from pursuit, they continued their journey at their lei 
and, after an hour’s riding, arrived at the town a De 
‘Vernon had sent forward his carriage. 

Dolan was rewarded for his services beyond his 
tions, and is now respectably settled in his own 
honest and useful member of society. 
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HGPE AND LOVE. 


- One day, through iancy’s teiescope, 
. Which is iy richest treasure, 


I saw, dear Susan, Love and Hope 
Set out in search of pleasure : 

“All mirth and smiles I saw them go; 
Each was the other’s banker ; 

For Hope took up her brother’s bow, 
_ And Love, his sister's auchor. 


The yaimbied on o’er vale and hill, 
l hey passed by cot and tower ; 
sh summer’s glow and winter’s chill, 
Through sunshine and through shower : 
But what did those tond playmates care 
For climate, or for weather ? 


All scenes to them were bright and fair, 
On which they gazed together. 


ee cpstines they tarned aside to bless 
Some niuse and her wild nambers, 
Or breathe a dream of holiness 
On beauty’s quiet siumbers ; | 
“Wy on,” said Wisdom, with cold sileers 
Ge teach my friends to doubt you ;” 
“Come back,” said Age, with aber tears, 
“My heart is cold witho u 
ae poverty beset their 
And threatened to divid 
They coaxed away the beldame’ 
Bre she had breath to chide them, 
By vowing all her rags were silk, 
And all her bitters, honey, 


And showing taste for bread and 
And utter scorn of money. 


=) 
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They met stern danger in their way, 
Upon a ruin seated ; 

Before him kings had "quaked that day, 
And armies had retreated : 

But he was robed in sucha cloud, 
As Love and Hope came fear him, 

That though he thundered long and loud, 
They did not sce or hear him. 


A grey-beard joined them, Tire by name ; 
And Love was nearly crazy, 

To find that he was very lame, 
And also very lazy: 

Hope, as he listened to her tale, 
Tied wings upon his jacket ; 

And then they far outran the mail, 
And far outsailed the packet. 


And so, when they had safely passed 
O’er many a land and billow, 
Before a grave they stopped at last, *, 
Beneath a weeping willow: © 
The moon upon the humble monnd 
Her softest light was flinging ; 
And frora the thickets all around 
Sad nightingales were singing. 


“'T leave you here,” quoth father Time, 
As hoarse as any raven; 

And Love kneeled down to spell the rhyme 
Upon the rude stone graven : 

But Hope looked onward, calmly brave; 
And whispered, “ Dearest brother, 

We’re parted on this side the grave,— 
We'll meet upon the other.” 


EXPRESSION, &c. 

The importance of a concise, forcible, and correct en of 
expression is realized by few. 

Without it the best ideas appear common-place and insig- 
nificant ; while with it, common-place ideas appear dignified 
and original. 

A man who expresses himself well is always listened to at- 
tentively, though his conversation possesses but little intrin 
sic m while that of the man of fine ideas is unheeded, be- 
cause Clothant ina redundant, frivolous, or awkward language. 

Expression is to ideas what clothing is to the person. 

Though a man’s presence be ever so good, he will not ap- 
pear to advantage if dressed in a slovenly or superfluous 
manner. i 

Simplicity of expression is more 1 
than turgidness, 

A universal error in conversation is to dwell, and enlarge 
too much upon an idea. 

Sententiousness is more impressive than loquacity. 

It is more easy to write well than to converse well—o: 
yather, the former talent is cultivated, while the latter is ge- 
nerally neglected. Consequently, few professional or great 
men would strike us as such if their conversation were the cri- 


i by which they must be judged. 


ting and elegant 


converse well is of more importance in every-day lite 
to write well. But they are both talents or acquirements 


mable value, the possession of one of which need in 
nee exclude that of the other. On the contrary, if 


ly cultivated, me are mutual promoters, 


* 


jiean both converse and write well is, in every sense, and in 
jevery situation irresistible, whatever his personal disadvan- 


{Compare your remarks and manner with his, and profit ac- 
|\cordingly. 


Wjpart of 


|jsents him to your eye like a caricature of a man tae 


EPOSITORY OF POLI 


conversational talent, particularly, is acquired only by 
It is intuitive in none. Men who have astonished 
by the eloquence and elegance of their writings, 


chaste and eloquent in composition, lacked the most common 
conversational abilities. His abortive and ludicrous attempt 
to speak in parliament is universally known; as well as seve- 
jral anecdotes to the same effect related by his biographer, Dr. 
Johnson. ay 

A man who can converse well, is irresistible at home. A 
man who can write well, is irresistible abroad. But one who 


tages may be. To acquire the ability particularly referred to 
in these remarks, i.e. that of conversing well, isan end which 
can only be attained by observation and practice; but it is 
sab end to which any man of sense may aifaln. 

“An individual whose retiting’ disposition and peculiar tone 
of mind excludes him from so@iety, will never converse fluent- 
ly while he submits to this inclination. 

Such a one must mingle with the gay, t the sad, the merry, 
the wise, and the foolish, before he can give unexceptionable 
utteranceito his thoughts, 

However badly a man of taste expresses himself, he notices 
the slightest defect in style or grammar in others. 
Here, then, isarule to go by—“ Think before you speak, eg 
said a wise man—and think after you speak, let one of his 
admirers add, that thereby you may detect that which was, 
wrong or foolish in what you said, and profit in future. 

If you find your conversation unheeded, while that of your 
neighbour is equally swallowed, try to discover the cause. 


* 


It is not quantity that regulates the value of conversation, 
it is quality. The man of few words is more apt to be listened 
to than the one of many sentences. ‘A wholesome tongue 
is a tree of life; but perverseness therein is a breach of the}]j 


spirit.” National Gazette. 


“Coat!” said Russelton, 
prise, and taking hold of | 
thamb, “coat, Sir Willough! byt d 

A much abused person is yo 
losed to need jess endowment 
man, 1 think they < 
that he needs more. ‘Poetry isa lesser art in my esteem. 

Any man or woman may stich—make a “ cover-me-decent- 
ly.? The world goes clothed—town and ecountry—though, 
(bear us witness, Pelham) there are but three tailors (proper 
tailors, I say) from Bath to Savannah. For the rest, their 
daily, work is a profanity of broadcloth—a sacrilege of kersey- 
mere, Your eyes are shocked perpetually by the sight of un- 

those 


uspiciously, by the finger and 
callthis thing a coat?” 

¢. He is ordinarily sup- 
ews—(the ninth, 


B LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 


tequently been unable to give intelligible expression to 
ideas in conve! 
Addison, whose style of writing isa specimen of all that is}} 


YY 
Ps < what I desire by the more ordinary course of at- 


all prove to- youll. 


sents a grand aggregate of upwards of two hundred and th 


183 


|buttoned, fits neatly and under all motiovs to the figure. The 


skirts hang gracefully and independently of the back, parallel 
and slender. The sleeves work fitly with the arm, and the 
breasts lie flat and yet ample on the chest, and the wearer 
has that look in it, that a spectator would suppose it grew to 

‘im, that it was a part and evidence of his fair proportions 
and the skill of the artist. There are a few artists who have 
acquired immortality in the cut of pantaloons; but a man 
taust grow gray in practice before he acquires even the theo- 
retical principles of that article. 

You'shali go through the cities and look at the popular 
tailors, and if there is one who can cut but a fragment of a 
coat well, who has not a fine head phrenologically, we are ~ 
joreswornss The heads of your quack tailors are as flat be- 
hind as the white sides of a mefon. They are all tace—all 
animal, You would see they were simpletons at once. Your 
talented artist, on the contrary, has the head of a scholar—a 
fine lift behind, a good eye, broad forehead, and strong mouthy 
He looks like a mathematician——large over the eye, high cheek 
bones, and prominent organs. You may search ‘the world 


over and we will warrant the result. Comic Annual. 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


It is told that Abernethy, while attending a lady for several 
weeks, observed those admirable qualities in her daughter 
which he truly esteemed to k eulated to render the married 
state happy. Accordingly, oma Saturday, when taking leave 
of his patient, he addressed her the following purport:— 
‘“ You are now so well that I need not see you atter Monday _ 
next, when I shall come and pay you my farewell visit. But, 


{jin the meantime, I wish you and your daughter seriously to 


consider the proposal Jam about to make. It is abrupt and 
unceremonious, I am aware; but the. excessive oceupatior 
my time, by my professional duties, afiords me 10 leis 


tention and solicitation. My annual teceipts amount to — 
and I can settle —— meted wite ; my Lge ac sae? 


“and fortune for her accept 
On Monday, when a hall expect your determinat on; 
for I really have not time for the routine of courtship. me Ain 
this humour the | was wooed and won; and, we believe - 
wemay. add, se won as been felicitous in every respect: 
THE Sw BW-YORE MIRROR. 


‘all thata foe 


Census of New- York City, 1830. —'The following table con- 
tains nearly all the returns from the fourteen wards, and pre 


teen thousand inhabits . At the close of the war of ind 
dence, our city scarcely mbered thirty thousand, Who 


fortunate strangers who have fallen into the hands of 
Vandals. nS 
No true tailor makes a man a coat till he | 
walk. The way you move is every thing. If you have « 
crab’s gait, sideways, the hitch must be counteracted, If you 
are a meek man, and ee cole head low, the collar must} 


be set back to remedy the de ‘Tf your passions are violent, 
a tight sleeve or a close f i A should 
your neck is too long or 1 


your bust flat, or if you 
lower button, it 
tailor’s business to 
quite the same thing. 
A friend of —_ sto! 
coats on hand. © cruciates me to see h 
yooni—fat ecwedlh dap diving pinched co! 
pasteboard looking abominations! He eannot m 
without having thé whole coat follow.im a piece. Touch his 
collar and his skirt. flies up. The momenf.itis anbuttoned, | 
down hugs the cape to histieck, and out ites ihe back at the 
waist, the whole gets at sharp angles to his figure, and pre- 


benevolent Jove! #@ 

ng by padding. “Heslips you 
commodating as a coffin, |} ’ 
ned, shoves you up to his 


e us from such 5 
j Your vile tailo 
into a casement o) 


and, with the s 


praises the 
ha fellow to make a cover for an umbrella, 
ext to the human form. divine, the most beautiful thing in 
uature is 4 perfect coat. It is like a perfeet style—it looks 
if it was the easiest thingin the world. ‘he collar lies loos 
and yet neatly to the shoulders. The back, buttoned or un-| 


2 


lishing no information of: value beyond what the si 


ectly still, because you are un-|/su 
noothness of the iit! We would entertainment. 
-|iand contrary tothe rules of private courtesy, the practice of 


set bounds to its increase ? y 


Third do, 
Fourth do. 


85 
eat meat ae colunins of the pale 
ave. recently been occupied i in publishing the names 
the scattering votes were given at the late election 
» Weagree with the editor of the American, that 
this custom is “both useless and offensive ; useless, as pub- 

le state~ 
iment that there were so many scattering votes nod afford; 
and offensive, as making public the paltry malice which d 
lights in sec: and safely vilifying its object.” We al; 
fibope, “to e provisions of the law, requiring this 
cation in detail, abrogated.” 


Public Dinners.—We do not—no one can—object to the 
pn aiety of the friends of any individual offering him, on 

able occasions, the compliment of a dinner, or any other 
But we must condemn, as out of all taste, 


Alliag up newspaper columns with the toasts and speeches 
agen at table. If we had no other reason to arge against 
them, it is sufficient that they are generally not worth 


eading. Bek 


ee 


bd 
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DESMOND’S SONG. 


WRITTEN BY THOMAS MOORE, RSQ@.—ARRANGED BY H. R. BISHOP. 


*« ‘Thomas, a hi 
the house of one of his dependants, called Mac Cormac. 


the Desmond family, had accidentally been so engaged in the chase, thi 
Ee cu mlletie Catherines a beautiful daughter of his 


“he was benighted near Tralee, and obliged to take shelter at the Abbey of Feal, in 
, instantly inspired the Earl with a violent passion, which he could not subdue: he 


married, and by this inferior alliance alienated his followers, whose brutal pride regarded this indulgence of his love as an unpardonable degradation of his family.” —LeLanp, vol. 2. 
, . 


Innocente, 


eee 5 


oe 
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ee im nd 
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To thy door 


Some 


voice whis - per’d o’er 


2d—Love came and brought sorrow 
Too soon in his train ; 
Yet so sweet that to-morrow 
’T would be welcome again : 
Were misery’s full measure 
Pour’d ont to me now, 


I would drain it with pleasure 
So the Hebe were thou. 
2d—You, who call it dishonour 
To bow to thi 
If you’ve eyes, look but on hex, 
ina blu: 


I cross’d, “There was ru - in 


Because of its birth? 
flame, 


sh while you blame, To ancestry flies, 


SONG. 


How long, since we two parted, 
The path of time appears! 
Return, thou faithless-hearted ! 
Ea I call thee back with tears. 
' The roar of war, which rended 
The skies, hath died away; 
Our loud rejoicings ended :— 
And where dost thou delay % 


We have roses by our dwelling, 
Making fragrant all the air; 

And the nightingale is telling 
Mer tale of sorrow there; 

These flowers could once delight thee, 
That music charm of yore ;— 

Oh! let its strain invite thee 
To return to us once more! 


We have hearts—more kind and tender 
Be Thou ne’er, perchance, shalt see ; 
They wait but to surrender 
Their willing love to thee. 
Return, and smiles shall meet thee, 
If words are all too vain ; 
And the voice of song shall greet thee, 
Singing, ‘‘ Welcome back again !”’ 


MARRIAGE A-LA-MODE. 


"Tom, you should take a wife.”’—‘‘ Now, love forbid !— 

*Y found you, one last night.” —“The deuce you did !”— 
“Softly, perhaps she’ll please you.”—“ Oh, of course !”— 
*“Fifteen,”—“ Alarming !?—" Witty.”——“ Nay, that’s worse !””— 
“Discreet.”—“ All show !’’--“ Handsome.”’—“To lure the fellows!” 
" High-born,”—‘‘ Ay, haughty.” --“Tender-hearted,”’—" Jealous !” 
‘Talents o’erflowing.”—" Ay, enough to sluice me!”"— 

“And then; Tom, such a fortune !”’--‘Introduce me |”? 


Tue pyracep au'rHon.—At one of the Parisian theatres, 
4 writer of little or no real pretensions to talent had, by means 


. 


Spain and Portugal, tells us # 
‘ldier, who in the course of conversation, told him that he had 


of flattery and intrigue, obtained the acceptance of a piece, 
where others of sterling worth had been rejected. On the 
night of performance the piece was assailed with hisses from 
all parts of the house, whereat the enraged author dashed on 
to the stage, and throwing his hat into the pit, dared the most 
valiant to bring it to him. A young gentleman took it up, 
and was about to present it, when he was interrupted by a 
wag, who coolly observed, “ Stop, sir, what would be the use 
: vhen he has evidently lost his 


his amusing letters from 
felltin with a Spanish sol- 


BAL AND VINEGAR.—Bi 


been some time a prisoner in England, and that he hated the 
English; and on being asked why, he hesitated awhile, and 
at last answered, because they used vinegar with their veal. 

A comvanrerer teussvta—Sheridan had 4 very conve- 
nient formula, as a wply to all new publications that were 
consténtly sent te-him, viz.»-“ Dear sir, I have received your 
exquisite work, and have no doubt I shall be highly delighted 
after 1 have xead it.”” 

A venpen wire.—A French lady of quality, seeing the fu- 
neral procession of her husband, exclaimed, “ Ah, how happy 
would my poor husband be if he could see this sight, as he 
was temarkably fond of such ceremonies.” 

Pornrs or HoNouR.—Colonel Montgomery was shot in a 
duel about a dog; Captain Ramsay in one about a servant; 


|My. Fetherston in one about a recruit; Sterne’s father in one 


about a goose; and another gentleman in one about “an acre 


of anchovies; one officer was challenged for merely asking 
his opponent to enjoy the second goblet; and another was 


compelled to fight ahout a pinch of snuff; Genera! Barry wast! 


ye TT | 
[I Ca 
‘one ae 


Hath the pearl less whiteness 


Hath the violet less brightness 
For growing near earth ? 
4th—No ; man, for his glory, 


by 


fore me, If I 


While woman’s bright story 
Is told in her eyes: b 
While the monarch but traces 
Through mortals his line, 
Beauty barn of the graces, 
Ranks next to divine. 


challenged by a Captain Smith, for declining a glass of wine 
with him at dinner in a steam-boat, although the general had 
pleaded as an excuse that wine invariably made him sick; 
and Lieutenant Crowther lost his life in a duel, because he 
was refused admittance to a club of pigeon shooters. | 

Martynbom at THe sTaAke.—William Martyr, a clergy- 
man settled in Buckfield, Virginia, was travelling with two 
friends a short time since, and passed through the pleasant 
town of Bennington, Vermont. At dinner a beef-steak was 
placed before Mr. Martyr, who was so much engr in at- 
tending to the calls of his appetite, that he uttered nota word 
during the meal. One of his companions remarked, that he 
was very sorry to be a witness to so melancholy a spectacle as 
Martyr-dumb at the stake. 

ARABIAN MAxims.—Curtail thy sleep, and inna thy 
knowledge; he who knows the value of his. object, despises 
the pains it cost him. «<i : 

Say not the possessors of science have passed away, and are 


forgotten ; every one who has walked in the path of science 


has reached the goal, 
Increase of knowledge is a victory over idleness; and the 
beauty of knowledge is rectitude of conduct. iN 
Pay visits only on alternate days, thou wilt be bel the 
more ; for he who multiplies his comings and goings fatigues 
his friends. 
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POPULAR MORAL TALES. 


SCENES AT PALERMO. 


ty the year 1750, the ears of the whole Palermitan no- 
bility, on the Corso, were struck by the sounds of cannon 
from the sea. It was one of those evenings in March which 
are the true heralds of May, and whose serenity, softness, 
and heauty, ate altogether unrivalled in Europe: even the 
Neapolitan spring is unequal to the Silesian, The fertility of 
he icland seems to be inexhaustible, and tlie temperature of: 
the air covers it, in the depth of winter, with flowers which, 
in the northern summer, will not live under the open sky. 
But the approach of spring pours out the whole higher 
population of Palermo to the grand promenade by the 
northern gate, the Porta Felice, which fully deserves the 
name, from the matchless splendour, extent, and variety of 
its view. The neighbourhood of Palermo is crowded with 
mountains, of singularly picturesque forms, and covered with 
vegetation of all the colours of the south, high up their sides ; 
the summits are marble pinnacles, which catch the sun-light at 
all hours; and, as morning, noon, or evening shines upon 
them, are successively silver, golden, or bathed in a depth of 
purple sky. The Corso (the promenade) exhibits all the rank 
and pomp of the city enjoying the evening breeze, which, in 
the eaglier months of the year, has a sweetness and lightness, 
an impression of vitality, that almost gives the idea of a de- 
lightful intoxication. On this immense mole the population 
wander for hours, conversing, listening to the perpetual mu- 


sic, which, whether “ile violin, or guitar, makes so 


prominent a part of enjoyment; and watching the 

changes of colour on t a, as the evening comes on, until 

the lights from St. Rosalia’s shrine on the Monte Pelegrino 

are seen, and the bell for the aves is heard, which are.a gene- 
~ ral signal of departure. 

But on this evening the lights fatale from the moun- 
tainss top in vain; and the whole showy cortége lingered on} 
the ufdle, waiting; in‘iutense anxiety, 
nonade. It was heavy, and euidently approached ; but night 
falls with rapidity in the climates of the south, and there was 
soon no possibility of seeing beyond the mole. The rumour 
now was, that the explosions were not the work of artillery, 

_ but of the much more powerful agent to which every Sicilian 
is accustomed : a new volcano was supposed to have burst out 
under the waters; and Palermo was to be honoured with the 
presence of a new Lipari island in front of its port. But this 
high distinction, of which, such is the national taste, the 
whole Sicilian populace would have been proud, was not to be 
vouchsafed, even to the murmur of aves and supplications to 
the virgin and all the saints, that Palermo might not be for 
ever behind-hand with Naples, but might have something to 
show to the world, and boast of a Vesuvius of its own. 

The cannonade was a mortal one after all. Just as the 
moon was touching the outlines of the Monte Mezagno- with 
beams that made its wild sides and pointed summits look like 
the tracery of an immense cathedral; while Monte Cuccio on 

_ the west, and Falso-melle on the south-east, wrapped in dark- 
ness, and with only their bare tops visible, looked like colossal 
priests, with their naked foreheads bowing down before its 
gates, a succession of flashes, that seemed to come up from 
the bosom of the water, startled the eyes of the gazers. A 
large galley was at length seen, dismantled and disabled in 
every way, but still making a desperate resistance against a 
s that now gathered round her, pouring in an inces- 
sant fire. Curiosity, however, had become a hazardous in- 
dulgence ; for the balls that missed the galley, began to roll 
towards the beach ; and one enormous shot, that took off the 
top of the Duca di Poltrone’s new English caléche, so perfectly 
satisfied his serene highness of the absurdity of standing by to 
se@ the decision of other men’s quarrels, that he dismounted 
instantly, and left his superb English horses to make the 
best of their way home by themselves, over the crowd of sud- 
den fugitives. Night, propitious to the Sicilian name, covered 
the retreat of many a gallant charioteer besides; and, before 


for tes resalt of thecan- 


another shot could lay waste the Palermitan noblesse, the 
mole was as clear as if it had been a sand-bank in ie centre 

- of the Mediterranean. 
ing dawned; the sun rose bright and broad as ever. 
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Monte Pelegrino was in a blaze of day, and all Palermo flock- 
ed down to the shore. Could they believe their eyes? If 
magic had ever operated upon a people, it had been at work 
there ; for neither galley nor squadron was to be seen. The 
sea was as destitute of ships as the top of Monte Pelegrino; 
or as the mole was destitute of nobility after the shot which 
took off the top of the duke’s caléche. 
were boundless; for there is nothing so vivid as the imagina- 
tion, where a people have nothing to do. ‘Bella Italia” is 
one great castle of indolence; and, of cosygaythere is no spot 
of the earth where imaginationic mare Pe satie. 
in vain. The monks could make nothing “6 it. The viceroy, 
a descendant of the grandees of Castile ; a noble who looked 
down upon all the kings of the ufiiverse as paryenus, and 
wore mustachios worthy of Pelayo, or a royal tiger; held 
council upon council, and could make nothing of it. Even 
the nuns could make nothing of it. But the populace made 
infinite laughter of the flight of their betters ; Palermo teemed 
with voluntary minstrels, who delivered over the chief fugi- 
tives to immortality; and the escutcheons of the leaders on 
the occasion were covered with burlesque; until a new inci- 
dent relieved them from the tongues of the priests, the nuns, 
and the poets together. 

In the height of a summer’s day, three months aftér, at 
noon, when the sun burns so fiercely in the streets of Paler- 
mo as to give rise to the Sicilian story that Lucifer, having 
asked leave to take a walk through the world, and coming by 
accident into JZ, Cassero, (the principal street of the city,) 
plunged instantly down to his old place to cool himself—or, 
as the gentler phrase says, ‘when none but dogs and Eng- 
lishmen are abroad ;”’ the whole population were roused from 
their siesta, by the sound of trumpets and drums, a chorus of 
martial music. If those had announced an army at their 
gates, and if the walls, towers, and all, were to have been 
stormed within the next half hour, not « Palermitan would 
have stirred from his pillow; each man, jvomnan, and child, 
Pal lying down on simple floc r silken canopy, 
Niving cumniited Sicilyie St. the salt Was Vesjon- 
sible for all that might happen till dinner-time. But there 
was something so exhilarating i in this music, that to sleep was 
impossible ; the people started up, and rushed to their doors 
and windows by one impulse; and the spectacle was worth 
their trouble. 

Since the day when the famous Count Rogero, the Nor- 
man, drove out the Mussulmans from the Cassar, and sent 
the carrier-pigeons with the letters dipped in blood, which ex- 
tinguished the courage and blunted the cimiters of the Sa- 
racen lords of Sicily, there never had been so strange, so 
novel, and so magnificent a sight in the high street of Paler- 
mo. It was the procession of the prince of Tripoli, Hoseyn 
Abdallah, heir to the three castles, the ten temples of the de- 
sert, the Pentapolis, and first cousin to the seven planets. He 
was the handsomest Moor ever seen in the city; and the 
splendour of his horse, his turban, and his cimiter, dazzled 
the eyes of all the belles, the jewellers, and the dragoon offi- 
cers, of that luxurious capital. He was attended by a train 
of guards, dagger- bearers, ‘pipe-bearers, handke' 
and grooms, scarcely less magnificent than himself 
now proceeding to the viceroy’ s palace, to present his lettes 
as ambassador from his father, Mustapha Bey, of the Tripoli- 
tan regency, tomake a treaty of perpetual alliance and friend- 
ship, which was to last, as usual, just till either of the high 
contracting parties found it convenient to break it, 

The viceroy received the Tripolitan prince with Spanish 
dignity, but with Spanish courtesy : heard his mission through 
an interpreter, received a gold vessel of the genuine otto of 
Shiraz roses, a diamond cup of opium, from the sultan’s garden 
at Bachtiserai; and an ataghan of the perfumed Damascus 
fabric; all which he returned by a speech, a bow, and a fervent 


The public rumours | 


But all was | 


Of all European cities, scarcely excepting Granada itself, 
the most oriental is Palermo, The viceroy’s palace contains 
a hall of divan, in which the sultan himself might sit with- 
out discovering that he was in the land of unbelievers; it has 
the fretted roof, the vermilion painting, the mosaic of mother- 
of-pearl, ivory, and ebony, and the sentences from the Koran, 
that figure in the seraglio, But Abdallah’s peculiar delight 

was in the cathedral, that noble work of the twelfth century, 
jen first monument of the skill and splendour of the Arabian 

architects. Day after day he was een admiring its crowd of 
cupolas, that look. like golden oranges ona bed of verdure, 
and its four towers modelled on the great mosque at Medina. 
| ‘There was one deficiency in the establishment of this state- 
ly stranger—he had left his harem behind; but this omission 
was looked upon as so distinguished a compliment to either 
the priests or the ladies of Palermo, (and each took it to them- 
selves, ) that it raised the Tripolitan prince to the summit of 
popularity, 

Yet all things have an end in this best df possible worlds; 
and, after a fortnight’s. wonder, the Palermitans grew weary 
of being enraptured ; the magnificent Moslem, beard, horses, 
diamonds, and all, lost their charms ; and the noblesse and the 
populace were equally dying for want of a new wonder. |) 

After a month of mortal ennui the topic came. The ap- 
proaching nuptials of Count Girolamo Farnese with Julia 
Calascibetta, the loveliest woman in Sicily, were announced, 
and threw the whole multitude into transports of.joy. Giro- 
lamo was a ruffian, but he was of high rank and birth, chani- 
berlain to the king of the Two Sicilies, a general in the ser- 
vice, and heir of half the province of Puglia. His choice of 
a Sicilian belle, in preference to the myriad of Neapolitan, 
Roman, Venetian, oa and French, who asshiled his 
heart, or perhaps his : fortune, with charms of eel colour, 
eyes of every hue, and accents of every language, was taken 
as apositive honour to the island; and every woman, frora 
the muscle-gatherer at the foot of the mole to the duchess in 
her Milan chariot, painted with a thousand eupids, fe It. herself 
exalied Sy the seicction = 

But Julia was worth ali the counts of Italy, if the merits of 
the husband were to be weighed against the black eyes of the 
wife. She was young, and had left her convent buta month, 
yet in that time she had done more involuntary mischief, and 
been the innocent cause of a greater number of intolerable 
sonnets, than any reigning beauty since the days of Queen 
Joanna. The Sicilian women, en masse, disappoint the eye 
that has expected to see a classic land peopled by classic 
forms; but some of them are exquisitely handsome. They 


wish that his serene highness might live a thousand years. 

The prince won the hearts of the nation by his evident de- 
light at every thing he saw; and his bon-mots and compli- 
ments were repeated in all the leading circles, as doing extra- 
ordinary honour to the sagacity of a Moslem. He spent his 
time, too, in a way that attracted all hearts; for he was con- 
stantly galloping round the environs, which are proverbially 
beautiful; and surveying the Arabic remains with an eye of 
admiration. 


have none of the heavy features and yellow hair of the Ger- 
man Venus, nor the abrupt nose and feline physiognomy of 
the French. The black eye and the black tresses are univer- 
sal; and, in some instances, the black eye has the living 
brightness of a star, and the black tresses are deeper than the 
raven’s wing; the shape is slender, the profile Grecian, the 
movement gay, graccful, and yet dignified. Such the Sicilian 
beauty, a model of European loveliness. 

By the habits of Sicily, the bride prepares herself for the 
duties of the married state, by a more assiduous attendance at 
church, for a week before the ceremony. Julia performed her 
service with the punctuality of a woman who had made up 
her mind to be a countess; and even grew more fervent as 
the hour approached. But, on the last day of the week, her 
caléche had waited at the door of the cathedral until sunset, 
and her attendants were wondering at the zeal of her devo- 
tions, when the porter came to bar the gates for the night. 
No Julia was there. She had gone to the confessional of 
Padre Jeronimo, the most sanctified confessor within a circuit 
of fifty miles. But the father was now at his supper in the 
refectory, and, after the next bottle of Lacryma, would be in 
bed. The confusion was indescribable—the convent was 
searched. The only conclusion was, that so fair a creature 
had suddenly turned angel and gone to heaven; for not on 
earth, or under the earth, was she to be found: she had vanish- 
ed! Palermo had lost a beauty, the count a bride, and the 
populace, what they felt worst of all, a marriage, with its fire- 
works, wine, and supper. 

As if to make the confusion of her noble family more per- 
plexing, Count Girolamo was to arrive the next day; but.they 
were saved from this catastrophe, for the count never arrived. 
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A frighted secretary, and half a hundred valets, stripped to left but few weepers for his wistortune in Sicily ; for = 

the skin, arrived in his place; to tell that, twenty miles from ||once been governor of the island, and his harshness of ¢ a 

estina, the count’s whole cortége had been stopped in a de- jj racter, and general insolence, had so, far alienated the people, 
J 


file, where they found their way onward stopped by a barri- 


cade of rocks, and their way backward by a range of muskets, banditti had not contented themselves with nipping his noble 


while the hill above them was actually alive with pikes and 


swords. Like true Neapolitans, they could boast of having the present event was of a nature to touch the tender bosom 


been routed without having the inhumanity to shed the blood of every female. 


of a fellow-creature; and, like first-rate tacticians, they had||the Val di Noto, was asked in marriage by two lovers at the 
finished their campaign without the loss of a man. The rob- |jsame time, the young Signor Fabian Diodati, and the old 
bers had relieved them of every thing in the shape of clothes || Marquis Manfredoni; the one a simple lieutenant of dragoons, 


or baggage, and thus enabled them to move more rapidly, 


and the other the proprietor of the salt marshes of Catania, 


when they were once again upon the road. But Count Gi-||and worth half a million of gold ducats. The lady’s family 
piste had been detained-as a hostage for the general ran- was noble, but it was poor 5 and the old marquis's ducats alto- 
som; of which every day’s delay was, according to the most gether eclipsed the sparkling black eyes and handsome coun- 


that there were some plain-sptken enough to wish that the 
ears, but had applied the same discipline to his tongue. But 


Catherina Villa Rosata, a beautiful girl of 


He awoke in a new world; there was not a soul within 
sight; three of the horses of his travelling chariot were graz- 
ing on the bank, and one was lying down in the stream to 
cool himself; but not a postilion, not a valet, not a human 
being of the dozen that had attended him up to this spot was 
visible. However, there were signs of worldly visitants; for, 
as the marquis opened his eyes more widely, he found that 
his tranks were cut away from the chariot, that his jewel- 
case was gone, and that he was without purse, wateh, or 
pocket-book, Never was noble personage less indebted to 
the gifts of fortune; but the sun was going down; in half an 
hour more the defile would be black as midnight, and the farce 
of robbery might be finished by the tragedy of putting his 
nobility out of the world. The marquis was shréwd enough 
to draw the conclusion, and to take instant means to avoid its 


legitimate code of highway law, to cost him a slice of his|jtenance of the young dragoon. Catherina had formed a dif-|| being realized. To harness the horses to his ehariot was out 


a 


ear, duly forwarded to the viceroy of Palermo. 


ferent estimate, and, as a proof of her opinion, had descended, 


At twelve o’clock next day the remittance was punctually the night before ber proposed marriage, a ladder, reaching 
made; but by invisible hands. A packet was laid on the from the garden-wall forty feet to her chamber window, with 
’ 


viceroy’s table, close beside his last despatches from the court ; 


the purpose of abandoning Sicily, and taking the chances of 


¥ to his surprise at the presumption of his new correspon- the world with the man of her heart. 
e 


nt, there was the slice, with a note appended to it, demand - 
ing twenty thousand ducats for the writer’s trouble. 


But love, that puts such valour into the heart of woman, 
often forgets to put the vigilance of her watchers to sleep. 


A council was summoned on the subject, in which it was|} At the foot of the ladder she found the signor; but it was in 


strongly held, that so far from the count’s ears being worth 
so vast a sum, it would have been an exorbitant purchase for 
his whole body, and the bodies of all his ancestors besides. 
But the viceroy was too sagacious to sufler this motion to pass; 
he knew the value of a great chamberlain’s influence, if not 
of his person, and finally settled all the scruples of the coun- 
‘eil by saying, that the money was not to be drawn from their 
own coffers, but to be raised by a tax upon the citizens. The 
decision then passed unanimously ; and a letter was despatch- 
ed to the banditti, imploring a respite for Count Girolamo’s 
ears until it could be levied. The next difficulty was, how to 
taise the money, without raising an insurrection along with 
it; for, on the first announcement of the measure, the Paler- 
mitans had flung the tax-gatherers from the top of the mole, 
and, as they saw them swimming for their lives, bade them go 


and tell their masters that their sea-bathing was but a prelude 


to the general ablution of the viceroy and council. 

Yet this was but a new occasion for the magnificent mos- 
iem’s generosity. On hearing of the state emergency, he or- 
dered his chief secretary to appear before him. ‘“ Yakoub 
Effendi,” said he, in a tone of evident displeasure, “shave you 

hte of my bread, been perfumed with ny rose-water, and worn 
my slippers?’ The secretary, three times bowing to the 
prinee, and once towards the tomb of the prophet, acknow- 
ledged that he held his life only by the breath of his high- 
ness, and humbly asked his pleasure. ‘‘ Yakoub,” was the 
answer, ‘‘am I to be the last to hear of the sorrows of my 
friends? I have slept under the roofs of this people, and must 
1 turn my ear to the ground and say, that all is bright as the 
pearls that cover the grass in paradise, and smooth as the well 
of Zemzem? Go, take these purses to the viceroy, and say 
to him that they, and more than twice their amount, are at 
his disposal.” The announcement of the message was re- 
ceived with wonder by the council, and with shouts by the 
populace. They crowded round the gates of his palace to 
pour forth their thanks, and assure him of their respect for 
Mahomet, “though their opportunities of showing it were 
few.” But the lordly Tripolitan had already sunk into the 
luxurious indulgence of his sofa. He had taken his pilaff, 
smoked a pipe or two, and was, at the time of this efferves- 
cence of Sicilian gratitude, in a profound slumber, or, proba- 
bly, with his prophet, flying, in spirit, on the winged horse 
through the thirty-three regions of the fixed stars. 

‘Fhe money was deposit€d by Yakoub on the council-table. 
‘Ten thousand sequins were, on that evening, sent off to Ca- 
tania, where the bandit’s letter had ordered it to be paid. The 
other ten thousand the viceroy put into his privy purse, as the 
most moderate comperisution for his anxieties in the business. 
Yet, by some unaccountable misfortune, Count Girolamo was 


- not forthcoming. The messenger had reached the spot in 


the suburbs of Catania, where he was to have found the no- 
ble captive. ~ He found the ruins of a villa still burning, but 
no count ; and, while he was lmgering in the neighbourhood, 
he was suddenly seized by a band of peasantry, who charsed 
him with being the incendiary, searched him for papers, seized 
the money, which they declared to be highly suspicious, and, 
after detaining him for some nights i a kind of prison, sent 
him back to make the best of his way and his story. 

But while the public tongue was busy with the melancholy 
fate of the bridegroom, a new event occurred, which produced 
2 still more extraordinary sensation. Couns Girolamo had 


the hands of a party of soldiers, who had been posted by her 
family to take care that love should not carry her beyond the 
garden-wall. The signor stormed, and threatened to invade 
the mansion with his whole regiment, sword in hand. The 
lovely Catherina wept, wrung the whitest hands in the world, 
and was borne off fainting, and longing to get rid of all her 
agonies in whatever way death might come most speedily. A 
guard was posted round the mansion during the night, and 
the marquis was ready to receive his bride by daybreak. The 
impatience of old bridegrooms is proverbial; they seem to be 
aware that they have no time to lose. This ardent lover of 
sixty-five came attended by relatives, and a crowd of valets, 
in sumptuous equipages, before the bells of the cathedral had 
begun to toll, or the archbishop had read the gazette. The 
casa of the Count Villa Rosata was scarcely awake. The 
marquis, however, was welcomed with the cordiality that men 
feel for a son-in-law who brings half a million of ducats into 
a family, and gives a hope of providing for all the sons and 
daughters of the line. 


The count prdeeeded te thé lovely bride’s chamber. He 
lingered-—the sibel topngent—the count.was seni 
for. He returned at fast, with a face as pale as if he had an- 
nounced an earthquake, or a failure of the miraele of St. Ja- 
nuarius’s blood: the bride was not to be found. The guard 
were summoned; they were all astonishment. From the 
moment of the signor’s arrest, they had not seen a human 
being enter or leave the house, except the marquis’s own aid- 
de-camp, who brought his excellency’s. presents for the coun- 
tess, and who, on giving the countersign, had been admitted 
at daybreak, and gone away ina few moments after, and gone 
alone. This left the mystery as dark as ever. The marquis 
had sent his aid-de-camp with the presents; they had heen 
delivered to the attendant; and the aid-de-camp was now at 
his side. If afl the wit of man had been there, nothing more 
could be done now than break up the meeting. The carriages 
were ordered back ; the marquis left the house, to encounter, 
on his way through the streets, that kind of congratulation 
which is given to one at whose misfortune all the world in- 
stinctively laughs; and the family of Villa Rosata saw their 
commissions and places scattered into empty air. 

But the marquis was not yet done with fate. In his chagrin 
he had reclaimed the jewels presented to Catherina, and 
which had been found on her toilet-table; for the proprietor 
of the salt marshes loved money, like all men who have infi- 
nitely more than they ever mean to make use of; and if his 
heart could have been seen, when his first wrath was over, it 
would have been discovered to be by no means displeased, 
that if he had not obtained the charms of a wife, he had, at 
least, escaped the cost of one. But Palermo was now no 
place for him; he drove post-haste to Catania, and when, 
from an ascent in the road he cast his eye over the immense 
expanse of his salt marshes, blue and dreary as they were, he 
exulted in the other half million that he was now to extract 
from them, undisturbed by the cares of a marchioness, The 
road, within about a league of the city, sinks into a small 
woody dell, crossed by a shallow stream; the day was sultry, 
and the drivers stopped for a while to water their horses. The 
marquis fell fast asleep, until a shot shattered the glass above 
his head, and startled him from a glorious dream, in which 
he had seen himself viceroy ef Mexico, and making his grand 
entry over a road covered with dollars and ducatoons.. 


of the question—for to catch them he soon found hopeless; 
but he could still walk, and he pushed onward for Catania. 
Night fell as he entered his beloved marshes ; and, for the first 
time, he found them intolerably long and frightfully dreary ; 
their pestilential vapour rose up round him, and he began to _ 
think that money might be made in more merciful ways than 
in covering the most fertile soil in the world with a waste of 
sterile and deadly fen. He reached Catania at midnight, af- 
ter a march which he thought would be his last, and after 
being bewildered for'six hours in this labyrinth of sand, salt, 
and. water. ‘ 

That night’s march gave him a moral lesson. Nothing 
makes a man feel the vanity of human things so much as 
losing his money ; and nothing softens the heart so much as 
the fear of being shot. The marquis, too, like most marquises, 
had something to repent of. In early life he had privately 
married a Calabrese Venus, a creature of brilliant eyes, buoy- 
ant spirits, and fond heart. He lived with her for a year, had 
a son, and succeeded to the Manfredoni estate and title; but, 
becoming a great man, and a :.. knave at the same time, 
he stole away from the fair Calabrese, and emerged into Sici- 
lian society as the richest of bachélors. Of course, all ma- 
trons with many daughters procl him the wisest, best, 
and handsomest of mankind ; and all the daughters of those 
mothers fell in love with him at first sight. But in Sicily, as 
in the rest of the world, not even marquises have their privi- 
leges for nothing; and some of the. lovers of those quick- 


sighted damsels, indignant at the public scorn which natural- 


ly falls upon the jilted, marked the rich and adorable cause of . 
their rejection for instant vengeance. Manfredoni twice had 
acarbine-load of bullets discharged through his chamber win- 
dow; was once stilettoed coming from the opera; and lived 
in perpetual terror of being poisoned by his own cook. 


The life of triumph was too dearly purchased on such 
terms ; and to make universal peace, he at length proclaimed 
an aversion to Hymen, fied from a pair of rosy cheeks and 
coral lips as he would from a rattlesnake, and gave up his 
soul to merry-making, and his body to the salt marshes. He 
had now received another specimen of the hazard of his at- 
tractions ; and he resolved, long before the toll of midnight 
from the cathedral tower of Catania, never to fall in love or 
to be beloved again. 


The Palermitans were highly amused at the adventure; 
which, by some spell, had reached them, in all its details, with 
the rapidity of an Aleppo carrier-pigeon; but when the tale 
more slowly made its way through the silken curtains and 
drowsy luxury of the Tripolitan palace, it threw its whole 
tribe of pale-faced and tiger-moustachioed opium-eaters into 
roars of laughter. The gravity of the sons of Mahomet was 
never so shaken before. Even his highness, Hoseyn Abdal- 
lah, was seen to smile ; and, sending for his pipe, coffee, and 
secretary, addressed the yellow-visaged and trembling slave: 
“ Yakoub Effendi,” said his highness. ‘I am here,” was the 
answer, ‘at the feet of your throne, longing to kiss the dust 
of grandeur off the slippers of majesty.” ‘Fhe slave bowed 
bis forehead four times to the ground, thrice to the prince, 
and once to Mecca. ‘ What dogs those infidels are, Yakoub,” 
said his highness, with a smile; “they have not the honesty 
to lay down the fair price for a woman, nor the sense to 
manage her when they have made the purchase. But we 
must have pity for the fools who know nothing of the Koran, 
and whoare born, like their brother. dogs, with their eyes 
shut, though, unlike the dogs, they never open them.” He 
took a purse from his sash, and, throwing it on the floor, said, 
“Take these sequins to the unfortunate infidel, and-let him 
buy a wife, and be comforted.” 

“Light of the world,” said Yakoub, “he is the son of sor- 
row already ; and a wife would be to his soul what the pepper 
of the isles of the yellow sea would be to the foot of the bas- 
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“tinadoed. Besides, the Terie contains but a thousand seq 


May your slave speak the truth before ‘—. ug 
“Speak, then, Effendi,” said his highness, “but be brief.” 
Then,” said Yakoub, the truth is this: that the price 
of the fairest of the fair int dominions of my lord would 


. ||seen issuing from the Porta Felice, and passing fT at the 


foot of Monte Pelegrino, till it reached the angle of the road 
leading across the island to Messina. The multitude follow- 
ed him for miles, partly through gratitude, partly through 
idleness, for they had nothing “ele to do, and partly for the 


not buy petticoats and pincushions for the daughters of the || pauls and other coins which his highness and his attendants 


unbelievers. 
for their cheeks, curls for their foreheads, and combs for their 
curls, than would buy a harem.” 

His highness was astonished, and thanked Mahomet that 
he was not born in a climate oles combs and curls were so 
essential, and the colours of women’s cheeks so dear. “But, 
take this purse,” said he; “ ‘the gifts of the mighty must not 
return to them, unless in thanks,’ as it is written in the book 
of books, and distribute it among the people.” The purse 
was forthwith carried from his highness’s presence. The} 
secretary subtracted from it only three-fourths for his trouble, 
gave the remainder to the poor, and received, in return, ten 
thousand blessings for his highness, from all the mendicants 
of the city. Never was man so popular in Palermo. 

But the public joy was soon to be dashed with grief. An 
unusual bustle was perceived in his highness’s palace; horses 
were caparisoned, sumpter mules were hired, and it was at 
length formally announced to the viceroy, that the embassy 
was about to take leave. Nothing could exceed the noble 
Spaniard’s regret, for his own revenue had been prodigiously 
benefited by the outlay of the infidel; he having mulcted 
every dealer with his highness’s household, from the hirer 
of the palace down to the seller of charcoal, in one-half 
his gains, The loss of the embassy was a national calamity ; 
and to detain it, even but for a week longer, the viceroy in- 
vited his highness to be present at the most imposing cere- 
mony of the church, the taking of the veil by a noble 
nun. All Palermo was in a tumult of delight at the news; 
and the handsome Moslem grew into higher favour than 
ever, from his thus being the promoter of the general festival. 
The streets echoed no longer the melancholy cries of ‘* O Di- 
vina Providenza! ee morto di fame. O boni servi 
di Dio, fateci la carita?’* which the English travellers uni- 
versally take for national melodies, and copy down in their 
journals; declaring the Italians the most musical people alive. 
But now the air rang with shouts of “ Viva il Grande !— 

Viva Abdallah!—Vivan gli Moslemani! All was Joy; 
with no slight tendency to the Koran, that inculcated the giv- 


aeg-0f sequins.’ A Mahoimetan wien micht. have dons, Bs 


wonders at Palermo during that week. 

At length the day of public happiness dawned. All the 
city rushed to the cathedral at daybreak ; and no building on 
earth could be fitter for the most sumptuous displays of the 
Romish worship. It was built by the Saracens, and had for 
many a year echoed from its gilded walls, fretted roof, and Pa- 
yian and porphyry columns, the sounds of “ Allah il Allah!» 
But the sword of Count Rogero had driven out the infidels ; 
and, for five hundred years, the glorious cathedral had ex- 
changed “ Allah ii Allah!” for the sounds of “ Maria sane- 
tissima!— Virgo purissima !—Mater Dulcissima!—Dea cel- 
sissima!—Ora pro nobis!’ On this occasion the ceremony 
was to be enhanced by making three nuns instead of one. 
The three lovely youngest daughters of the noble houses of, 
Leonforte, Monteleone, and Pandatari, three living rosebuds, 
were on this day to plant their beauties in the cloister; they 
each had a lover, perhaps many; but the honour of their fami- 
lies was concerned in each bequeathing a daughter to the 
church; and what is love in the child compared to honour in 
the parent ? 

The assembly was all magnificence, nobility, an d, rapture, 
Every moment increased the public eagerness. At length 
the bell tolled noon; the gates of the chancel were thrown 


They would spend more in a week i in colours | occasionally threw into the road. 


The noble Moslem’s departure had eclipsed even the loss of, 
the three nuns ; and nothing was talked of for a week but his 
jewels, his horses, his pearls, and his beard. But this topic 
went the way of all the rest; and Palermo was yawning 
away by ten thousand at a time, when it was revived by the 
rumour that some terrible tragedy had been done, or was 
doing, in the palace lately occupied by the famous Tripolitan. 
The rumour became more interesting by the fact, that Count 
Girolamo had actually made his appearance, was in the palace 
with a tale of the most romantic horyors, and, in a state of! 
the highest indignation, had superseded thé viceroy, and or- 
dered all the troops in Palermo to be under arms, at midnight, 
for an expedition across the mountains. 

The count’s tale was curious enough, though not uncom- 
mon in the loveliest of all climates; and was true enough, 
though told in a land where every body confesses to a friar 
once a month, 

On his journey from Messina every thing had gone well for 
the first day; but, at night, he had been seized in his quar- 
ters at the foot of Aitna, his escort taken, and his own noble 
person consigned to a troop of mountain robbers, who kept 
guard over him in one of their dens, and practised the indig- 
nity on his noble ears which had so much-excited the plea- 
santry of his ill-wishers at Palermo.) The whole council ex- 
pressed their surprise. ‘‘ Further,” said the count, “I dis- 
covered by the conversation of my guards, that agrand scheme 
for turning you all into the burlesque that you so richly de- 
serve, was going on by favour of my absence ; that the fellow 
whom they call Mano-di-ferro, but whois unquestionably the 
rejected son of the Marquis Manfredoni, after having played 
the pirate in every corner of the Mediterranean, had, by join- 
ing with the Maltese galleys in pursuit of a Turkish corsair 
off your coast, contrived to carry off the prize, and then, 
equipping himself in the Turk’s finery, made his appearance 
in this most worshipful city of fools, as his highness Hoseyn 
Abdallah, ambassador of soe The council were dumb 
with wonder. 


love, two or three years ago, with the lady whom I intended 
for my bride, had the insufferable insolence to persuade her 
to run away with him on the very night when I was to have 
arrived in Palermo; and, to this hour, the Dama Calascibetta 
is living with the knave. Furthermore, the young Countess 
Villa Rosata, having been the particular friend of the Dama, 
this Signor Mano-di-ferro contrived to carry her off too, and 
save her from a marriage with a man to whom she had no 
other objections than that he was old, ugly, and not to her 
liking. Even the old marquis was not better off than others; 
for the bandit managed to give him postillions and an escort 
out of his own troop. Of course he was robbed without fur- 
ther trouble. Finally, most noble and wise council, the Signor, 
understanding that it pleased not his new wife that three 
nuns should be made in one day, though with no other rea- 
son against it but that they hated the sight of the veil, and 
were in love with three coxcombs of their own choice, managed 
to carry off the whole three from their cells, between vespers 
and matins, and give them for companions to hisCalascibetta.”’ 
The whole assembly started from their seats in astonish- 
ment, and each councillor professing that he had long sus- 
pected something extraordinary in the pretended Moslem’s 


open ; every human being was on tiptoe—every heart panted. 
Suddenly a scream was heard—it was followed by a confused 
sound of feet, and the sound was followed by the appearance 
of the lady abbess of the noble convent of St. Agnes de Spa- 
latro rushing in with her veil dishevelled, and fainting in the 
astonished archbishop’s arms. The news transpired too 
soon; the three nuns were not to be nuns; they were gone; 
but whether by magic none could tell. Human search was 
of no avail; they were not to be found within convent or 
cathedral. The ceremony now broke up in infinite disorder. 
All Palermo was scandalized, peculiarly by its failure in the 
presence of the great Mahometan. ‘ What will he think of 
our religion?’ was the ery from noon till midnight, under 
every roof in the city. 
They were still to suffer the further calamity of his high- 
“Ress’s departure. Next morning, at daybreak, his train was 


; * “O, Divine Providence !—A wretch dying of hunger,—O good 
sian give charity!” The ory of the Italian beggars, 
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seclusion, demanded that a price should be set upon his head. 
“ Dotards,” exclaimed the count, rising, ‘‘I have not left 
the vengeance of Count Girolamo to sleepers like you: be- 
hold this dagger!” He drew a blade from under his cloak, 
red from hilt to point. ‘That colour is his heart’s blood. Last 
night one of his gang led me to the cottage where he lay un- 
guarded—I drove that weapon through his heart—I forced 
his perfidious wife to rise ; and she is now in my palace. So 
may the wrongs of Girolamo be revenged!” He descended 
from his seat with the words, and rushed from the chamber. 
The news. spread instantly through Palermo; and, to be- 
lieve themselves, there was not a more sagacious city under 
thesun. Every man had recognised the pirate in the showy 
Moslem from the beginning, and ‘had kept the secret from 
mere generosity,” ‘The ladies were not less aware of the re- 


treat of the fair Calascibetta; but “they had felt that it was 
not becoming to separate man and wife.” _ However, their 
feelings were snon drawn to more important matters; a sum- 


‘“Furthormoro,” said this as 1, tlio: sand indi¢ nation, Isa 


| ‘the pirate having had the unspeakable insolence to fall in 


mons to a grand ball at the count’s palace, in celebration of 
his intended marriage withthe fair Calascibetta. All Palermo 
was enchanted; the men, with the magnanimous justice 
which had deposed a viceroy who suffered banditti to cut off 
the ears of royal chamberlains ; and the ladies, with his mag- 
nanimous determination to marry at all hazards, and turn a 
weeping widow into a blooming wife. 

The night came, the ball was given, the archbishop was in 
his pontificals ; and the bride, tearful, pale, and’in agonies of 
sorrow and reluctance, was forced to the altar by her family. 
Count Girolamo was in his cabinet, waiting for the priestly 
summons. Buta strange howl suddenly struck the general 
ear. All paused. In another moment the door of the cabinet 
was thrown open, and the count rushed out with a look of 
terror: a bloodhound, of the largest breed of the Abruzzos, 
was at his heels. All shrank from the bared tusks and fiery 


eyes of the animal, which was seareely inferior to an ordinary~. 
sized lion. Swords were drawn; but he burst his way through: ~ 
all obstacles, and, swith his broad nostrils, tracked the flying 


gdag-* 
The bloodhound stopped.at its ~ 


count. At lehsth: Gitolamo, i in his despair, drawing hi 
ger, took refuge at the tar. 
foot for an instant, as If measuring his victim, and then, with 
a roar and a tremendous bound, fastened on his throaty ence 
tore him to the ground. The outcry was now universal’; 
women fainted, men rushed to force away or kill the infififted 
animal; but it was too late. e bloodhound, laying one 
huge paw on the count’s breast, and with the other pressing 
down his forehead, darted his fangs into his naked throat. 
Girolamo made one or two desperate struggles, tried to stab 
the animal, failed, and sank backward. A grean and a con- 
vulsion told that there had fled the spirit of the tyrant, the 
man of fiery passions, and the author of many a secret murder. 

Calascibetta, screaming with horror, fled from the sight— 
the nobles dispersed+a procés verbal of the transaction was 
forwarded to court—every house in Palermo was full of vari- 
ous versions of the story for a week, and then it abandoned 
them once more to ennut. 

Two years after it was announced that the old Marquis Man- 
fredoni had died, acknowledging the son whom he had aban- 
doned in infancy, and leaving him a million of sequins. A 
man, with a fourth of the sum, could not be suspected of any 
thing less than angelic virtues, and certainly the:young mar- 
quis was never charged with having been a pirate; but he 
was observed to be in delicate health, in consequence, it was 
id, of ¢ stab which had left him for dead. crd from which 
his recovery. was long doubtful. 'The lady Calascibetta was 
with him, looking lovelier than ten houries; and what was 
an object of unceasing#memark, she was always attended by 
an enormous Abruzzo bloodhound, which she decorated with 
ribbons and ornaments, and which, next to the young mar- 
quis, seemed to be the greatest favourite she had in the world, 


THE DRAMA. " 


THE PARK THEATRE: 
Miss Clara Fisher and Mr. C. Kean are the alternate 
attractions every evening at this house. The former, who 
was not long since the Burke of her sex, retains all the 


power to charm an audience which has gained her so much 
“golden applause” since her first arrival in this country. 
The latter has just returned from Boston, in which city he 
commenced an engagement under very unpromising auspi- 
ces, but terminated it with equal lustre and profit. His per- 


sonation of the character of Hamlet—so chaste and true to na- 
ture withal—completed hisvictoryover the polishedinhabitants 
of the “literary emporium.’? These two stars present no ordi- 
nary attraction on the boards ; but how far they will succeed 
to draw gazers after the overwhelming excitement occasion- 
ed by the “boy prodigy,” remains still to be seen. Such an 
excitement has never before been witnessed here; and we can 
well’conceive the feelings with which the towering genius of 
Cooke was wont, under similar circumstances, to regard the 
success of his rival, Master Betty. Where this powerful 
tragedian was compelled to Submit, it can be no hardship for 
any other to yield for awhile. As the public fever subsides, 
they will no doubt be reinstated in all their merited honours. 


THEATRICAL CHIT-CHAT.—Forrest, Booth, Thorne, Hack- 
ett, Master Burke, and Mesdames Austin, Sharpe, and Knight 
are at Philadelphia. The papers of that city speak in raptures 
of Mrs. Austin’s singing, and of the operas as produced at they 
Aych-street theatre. Madame Feron has been singing at the 
Tremont theatre, Boston. Miss Rock isat Charleston, South 
Carolina. Mr. Davis opened the French opera house at New- 
Orleans on the fourteenth ultimo with La Dame Blanche. . 
The Rowery theatre of this city has closed for the season. 
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EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM RUSSIA, 
Toagentleman of this city. 


NUMBER EIGHT. 
St. Petersburg, 1830. 


rom the Cazan church, still keeping the Nevesky Per- 
spective, you will again cross the Ecatherine canal ; and after 
passing the Hotel de Ville with a high tower and clock, the 
first object that attracts attention is the Gastena Dvorr. 
This is a range of buildings occupying an entire large square, 
presenting a uniform front of two high stories, with unbrok- 
en-arched galleries above and below, running around it, 
divided into three hundred. and forty shops, occupied exclu- 
sively by Russians, and is the great centre of the retail trade 
of the city. One side of the lower range is mostly devoted 
o woollens, another to jewelry, crockery, and glass; a third 
to the choicer articles of grocery; and the fourth to silk and 
faney goods. A few of the upper shops were similarly occu- 
pied, but the greater proportion I found devoted to furs, of 
which they have a varied and beautiful selection. Itis really 
2 magnificent bazar, and of great convenience to the city ; for 
whatever may be the state of the weathef here, the ladies 
drive up in their close carriages, dismount beneath the arch, 
and make the tour for their purchases alike screened fron 
the hot rays of the sun, or the peltings of a driving storm. 
The idea, with a few emendations, would be well worthy the 
consideration of the possessors of some of the lower Broad- 
way squares, and could they agree to adopt the plan, might 
erect an arcade to some purpose—not like the little diminutive 
out now running from Maiden-lane to John-street; but an 
extensive bazar, adding alike to the splendour and conveni- 
ence of the town. 

I have generally found among the foreign retailers here, 
but one price to their goods, yet not so the Russian, at least 
with strangers. He usually begins with asking double or 
treble what he would gladly take ; and unless one understands 
the system of trade, he will pay very dear for his purchases. 
One of the principals is seen parading in front of the shop, 
continually lifting his hat to every passer, and courteously 
saluting him with his “ezevolité-li,” “ pazaltz gospodin ?°— 
whiat will you please to have, sir?—and if you pause a moment, 
runs over a long list of articles that he has to offer to your 
wotiee, in a tone more rapid than a twenty-knot Current; 
winding up with a most superlative conimendation of their 
superexcellence. These are the richer and consequently more 
independent class of Russian retailers, and their officious 
courtesy always possessed more of the amusing than disa- 
greeable with me. But the cap and shoe shops of a rear 
square are occupied by a more needy race, and one is literally 
deafened with their “karoshy sapaghé’—magnificent boots— 
“pokrasnétoufié?—the reddest shoes—and to procure a pass 
along the side-walk, I have been occasionally obliged to 
forcibly shove them aside, or call out in unmeasured terms to 
clear the way. 
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Next to the Gastena Dvorr, the Imperial library presents | 


itself, containing three hundred and fifty thousand printed vol- 
umes, and being besides rich in manuscripts, some of which are 
highly curious. Duplicate copies of every work printed in 
the empire, must be deposited here ; but the greatest acces- 
sion received, was a transfer from Warsaw, of the celebrated 
Zaloutsky library at the fall of that city, before the assault 
of the bloody Suwarof. Pursuing the line to the Fontanka, 
you pass the French theatre, a low building at the extremity 
of a long court, and then front the palace of Anitchkof. 
This is a plain neat building, sufficiently capacious with pro- 
jecting wings, a narrow court before surrounded by a high 
wall, and a small garden in the rear, inclosed with an iron 
fence. It was the residence of the present emperor previous 
to his ascending the throne, and is now held in reserv® for 
the heir appavent, the little grand duke Alexander. 

Crossing the Fontanka canal, the brick buildings cease at 
the third square, and an open field spreads out to the left, 
devoted to the winter market, It is here that when the 
cold weather has fairly set in, the frozen provisions are 
brought from the interior, inspected’ and disposed of, for 
a description of which I must refer you to Dr, Clark’s travels 
in Russia. What is called the Cossack Village succeeds—it 
is in neat rows of wooden houses painted brown, and inha- 
bited by the families of the Cossack part of the imperial 
guards. They seem to possess great taste for flowers, as the 
front windows of both stories were universally erowded with 
a considerable variety in full blossom and beauty, It is here 
Chat the street curves, and soon heads at the convent of St. 
Alexander Nevesky. A thick wall fronts the extended 
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grounds around the convent, and we entered through an 
arched gate'to a long passage leading to the buildings that 
form it, and to the left of which extends the cemetery of the 
princes and nobility. We found it already nearly filled with 
monuments to the departed, many of which must have been 
reared at great expense, and were no less appropriate than 
beautiful; pillars and obelisks rose around, and -groups of 
sculptured angels of the purest marble were weeping over | 
the ashes of the deceased, Outside the hallowed paling, I 
was attracted by the sight of some neglected tombs; and upon 
inquiring why they were thus unprotectedly left, I was told 
| they were the graves of noble suicides ; the tenets of the Greek 
eligion not permitting the self-destroyer a common burial 
with those who have departed at the irresistible summons of 
their Maker. . What a melancholy contrast was here, and in- 
deed a sad emblem of a more lasting separation that awaits 
as. Within, the monnments were guarded from dilapidation 
and untouched, save by the venerable hand of time—without, 
the graves lay scattered as it were, by the way-side, exposed 
to the rude insults of the vulgar passer, and the ruder tread 
of ignoble beasts; the older tombs were scattered in broken 
fragments around, and those more recently erected were 
already half in ruins! 

A second archway leads to a nearly triangular space of 
considerable area, formed by the fronts of the convent build- 
ings. Here are five churches, the residence of the metropo- 
litan, a theological seminary, and numerous cells for the 
monks; those I saw wore long hair and beards, and were 
habited in long black gowns, making rather a sombre figure. 
The principal church is of fine architecture, with a dome of 
considerable height. ~The ceiling is in fresco; and the most 
attractive paintings that adorn the walls, are full-length por- 
traits of Catherine second, Peter, and a Russian archbishop. 
The empress must have been a very fine looking woman, 
with an animated expression; and nothing can be more vene- 
rable and imposing than the archbishop in his sparkling 
mitre, rich flowing robes, his silver beard reaching to his 
girdle, and a huge golden cross suspended from his neck ; 
and within the altar is an admirable painting of the annun- 
ciation; but the most remarkable object of curiosity here, is 
the tomb of the beatified hero from whom the convent takes 
its name,—St. Alexander Nevesky. It is in the form of a 
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IE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ARTS! 


| PAINTER OF PISA. 


BY D, CONWAY, i 

“Hunre have I sat ten long days, looking from my window 
at the river flowing by, and at the people passing along, not 
one of whom has yet stopped at my door. Is not my studio 
on the Lung Arno, the place of greatest resort in the city of 
Pisa? and yet Tam left without one inquirer after my talents. 
I had better remained to eat my rabiole in my native Massa, 
than have come to starve at Pisa.” 

So spake to himself the painter Giotto, as he sat in his 
studio one autumn evening, some time in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century ; and immediately afterwards, rising 
from his chair, and walking two or three times hurriedly up 
and down in his apartment, he suddenly stopped, and rub- 
bing his hands with the air of a man who has made an agree- 
able discovery, exclaimed aloud, ‘ Bravissimo !” Now, what 
had given occasion for the sudden expression of joy manifest- 
ed by the action and exclamation of the painter of Pisa will 
be presently seen. Although it was already almost sunset, 
Giotto seized his pallet and brushes and began to work ; and, 
before light entirely failed him, he had sketched the outline 
of a female countenance. sa 

Next morning the sun, as it looked over the Apennines, 
found Giotto at his task, and its beams, as it sunk in the 
Mediterranean, still lighted his wet canvass, but assiduity like 
this had its natural reward; a finished picture speedily rose 
beneath his pencil ; and, having silently contemplated the re- 
sult of his. labour for a few moments, he again exclaimed, 
« Bravissimo I” 4 

Now this exclamation was not owing to the beauty of the 
conception evinced in the picture; its excellence, as a work 
of art, was indeed great, but, if meant for the beau zdeal of 
female beauty, the work would have been at once pronounced 
a failure. Such, however, was far from Giotto’s intention. 
The picture represented a lady about thirty years of age, with 
a countenance no ene could designate as plain, and which 
yet few would pronounce handsome ; the features were suffi- 


ciently regular, but devoid of intelligence—that charm which 


is, above all others, prized in Italy; and, in short, no one 


sarcophagus, with a raised canopy and a painting of our Savi- 
our over it. A complete suit of armour of a knight, when 
chivalry was it iis-glory, with trophies of warlike instre- 
merits, hang from the wall around; these, together with the 
tomb, are of massive silver, and weigh more than seven 
thousand pounds, and were the gifts of the empresses Eliza- 
beth and Catherine second. They are exceedingly resplend- 
ent, and beautifully wrought in scenes descriptive of the ac- 
tions of the saint, whose memory seems to be held in the 
greatest veneration by the Russians. Numerous devotees 
surrounded the tomb during service, kneeling and bowing 
their heads before it, and offering up their ejaculations; and 
on the dismissal of the congregation, I noticed that many 
more, especially of the female part, passed by, falling on their 
knees, or stooping and kissing it with the greatest veneration. 
Indeed, the sarcophagus was quite worn in many places by 
these pious devotions. The largest bell in the city is here, 
and weighs upwards of thirty thousand pounds; its tone is 
remarkably deep and. musical; the singing also was exquisite, 
though not so full as at the cathedral, In one of the conti- 
guous chapels is a marble column to the infant children of 
Alexander, whose remains lie buried here, and we were shown 
various relics, the virtues of which I have quite forgotten. A 
large garden with a few flowers and better stock of vegetables 
is neatly kept; but the grounds about are very little adorned, 
having no other shade than scattered white birch, and pre- 
sent rather a gloomy aspect. A grand religious ceremony 
annually takes place here in August, in honour of St. Alex- 
ander Nevesky, at which the imperial family, nobility, and 
clergy assist; and at the close of which a procession is 
formed, the monks marchimg before, chanting their hymns 
with raised banners and lighted flambeaus all the way. to the 
cathedral of Our Lady of Cazan. F Pee 


CANALS AND RAILROADS.—The proposition to construct 
a railroad on the tow-path of the Delaware and Raritan 
canal, has called forth the following lines from a correspond- 


ent of the New-Brunswick Freedonian ; they are neat and 
appropriate : 
Canals and railroads, running side by side, 
Recall a plan by Newton once applied, 
Who had, (no doubt the tale you’ve heard before, ) 
With love of order and proportion smitten, 
Two holes cut through the bottom of his door, 
A large one for the cat—a small one for the kitten 
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having any pretensions to beauty could have felt it a com- 
\pliment to be likened to the subject of Giotto’s painting, al- 
enough the artist had given to it all the advantages of the 
{richest drapery, and of that charming colouring and exqui- 
site finish for which the productions of his pencil are so re- 
markable. : 
Next morning, long before the bosom of the Arno reflected 
the tints of the morning, Giotto was at work in the window 
of his studio, and almost before a footstep was heard upon the 
‘Lung Amo he had placed his picture in the most conspicuous 
situation ; on each side of it was suspended a broad mirror, 
and underneath the picture appeared this inscription in large 
gold letters: “This is the portrait of the most beautiful 
woman in Pisa.” Giotto, having so disposed his work, took 
a few turns in the street in front of his studio, every time 
pausing as he passed to look at his picture; and being satis- 
fied with the effect, he returned to his studio, saying to him- 
self, “ Bravissimo! if this does not produce employment, 
I'll hang myself.” On the strength of this expectation, Giotto 
ate his breakfast with a better appetite than he had felt since 
arriving in the city of Pisa; and, filling a cup with red Tus-— 
can, he placed himself in such a situation as might enable 
him to watch the result of his invention. 


Soon the Lung Arno was filled with the usual sounds of 
business and pleasure; and although even before mid-day 
many a “bravo” escaped Giotto’s lips as a pair of dark eyes 
would glance contempt at his portrait of ‘the most beautiful. 
woman in. Pisa,” or as those of his own sex turned with a 
snecr from this rival to the charms of their favourites, it was 
not until evening that he had to congratulate himself upon 
the perfect triumph of his invention. ‘The Lung Arno, the 
Corso of Pisa, was thronged with the beautiful and the gay; 
every moment a new group was arrested by Giotto’s picture 
and its inscription; deep flushes of anger passed over the 
cheeks of many of the cavalieri serventi; while a throb of 
offended pride agitated many a fair bosom; and the sensation 
was greatly increased by the excellence of Giotto’s picture as 
a work of art, as well as by the name of the artist being a 
novelty to the inhabitants of Pisa. So greatly aggrieved, in- 
deed, did one individual of a group feel himself to be, that he 
abruptly entered the studio, demanding satisfaction for the in- 
sult offered to the lady he had the happiness to serve; to which 
Giotto replied, that he was ready to afford to the injured lady ~ 
the most satisfactory kind of reparation, by painting her su- 
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perior charms, and givi er the place occupied by her 
rival. 
Next day all was confusion throughout t y of Pisa; the 
affront publicly offered to the charming eyes and seductive 
lips of the fair inhabitants was the general theme of conver- 
sation. Many ahaughty beauty vowed revenge in the way 
most agreeable to Giotto’s wishes, The cavalieri serventi 
' vowed revenge in another way; but the ladies of their devo- 
tion dissuaded them from this, preferring a species of revenge 
more triumphant for their own charms. Husbands even were 
found asserting the beauty of their wives and talking of repa- 
yation. Nay, even the céftadini felt the insult ; and if they 
did not resolve upon the same kind of revenge as that antici- 
pated by their patritician rivals in beauty, they at least had 
the satisfaction of contrasting their own charms with Giotto’s 
portrait in the mirrors which so ingeniously aided his design. 
Promptly did the offended beauties of Pisa execute their 
threats of revenge ; if Giotto had possessed twenty hands he 
rnight have employed them all; and not only was his em- 
ployment profitable, but delightful also; for, from morning 
until night, the most bewitching countenances in Tuscany 
were subjected to his scrutiny, and in the utmost variety too ; | 
for Giotto, fearful that his fortunes might decline as suddenly 
as they had risen, resolved to gather the vintage while the sun 
shone, and courteously accepted every invitation to transfer 
to his canvass the living lips and eyes that so eloquently be- 
sought this favour. Nor was the good fortune of the painter 
of Pisa so transient as he had feared it might be. Founded 
upon the vanity of others, it was secured by their rivalry ; for 
if the portrait of an unknown. had so wounded the self-love 
and roused the jealousy of those who thought highly of their 
own charms, how much more would these passions be in- 
flamed by the exhibition of the real portrait which Giotto sub- 
stituted for it ? and besides, from the moment that the coaches 
of the Lanjianchi and the Lanfranducci families—the most 
princely ainong the nobility—were seen at the door of Giot- | 
to’s studio, he became. the fashion; and three months had 
scarcely elapsed since his arrival in Pisa, before he stood on 
the highest pinnacle of public favour. He had no longer any 
aceasion to display at his window a portrait to create jealousy, 
or mirrors to minister to vanity; his studio was a gallery of 
beauty ; and she, whose charms had not risen into new life 
beneath the magic hand of Giotto, was supposed to have re- 
signed her pretensions to rank among the lovely of Pisa, 
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* RHE BETROTHED. 


“ And now ’twas done; on the lone shore were plighted 
Their hearts; thestars, their nuptial torches, shed 
* Beauty upon the beautiful they lighted!” 

The mist was sleeping on the hill, 
The dew was on the brake, 

And the wild-bird’s scream went lone and shrill 
Along a quiet lake: 

Tn the deep silence-of the night, 
A youth and maiden stand, 

Where the waters ripple low and light, 
Like music to the strand. 


‘There was a spell of holiness 
Around them, as they stood— 

The starry night in her geJa dress, 
And the bright and peaceful-flood; 

But the pale girl shook with a silent fear, 
As he knelt before her there, 

And his voice, like a spirit’s, low and clear, 
Went forth on the quiet air. 


“Long years ago, on this same spot, 
I knelt before you first ; 

And told (oh, is the tale forgot ?) 
The love that childhood nursed ; 
Such love as only childhood can: ~ 

You wept and listen’d then, 
And bade me, when I grew a man, 
To tell the tale again. 


"We parted on this spot of ground, 
+ With fast but pleasant tears ; 

And the busy world went on its round, 
With its hopes and with its fears; 

And now I am a man—mid men 
Of sterner mood and brow; 

Moonlight was on those waters then, 
Moonlight ison them now! 


“If thou wilt plight me thy heart and hand, 
And live where my fathers lie, 

{ will build thee a bower in another land, 
‘And under as blue a sky : 

{f thou wilt buffet the waves of time, 
And the storms of the world, with me, 

{ will find thee a home in a sunny clime, 
Far over the western sea! \ 
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But thou shalt weave in thine own bright hair 
The flower of the mountain-side ; 

Thy place with the dames of that land shall be, 
Mid the high and the noble of blood, 

And thy step on the hill be as proud and free 
As the bride of a chieftain’s should. 


“JT do not promise thee lighted hall, 
The torch, nor the diamond’s glare; 
You must. say farewell to the midnight ball, 
When you tread on the wild heaths there ; 
But you shall see from your bower, afar, 
The lake as it sleeps in light ; 
And the tranquil rays of the evening star, 
As it rests on the waves by night, 


“] do not promise thee page to wait, 
Nor maiden to bend the knee ; 
T do not promise thee robe of state, 
Nor gilded canopy : 
I may not lead thee to lordly dome, 
Where pride and'the proud ones he; 
But I'll share with thee, in my father’s home, 
What my fathers have shared with me. 


I give thee the promise that childhood gave, 
In its first and fervent love ; 

To share one dwelling, on land or wave, 
And one guiding-star above : 

One bliss—one pain—one hope—one fear— 
One altar, and one God; 

One trust hereafter—and one here ; 
One grave, and one green sod !” 


The tale is told—his lips are mute, 
And bent to earth his brow; 

One tear of hers has stain’d his lute— 
How beat his pulses now ? 

Tell me, sweet cousin, if you know, 
When maiden’s cheek grows pale, 

And when her tears begin to flow, 
How answers she such tale ? 


THE INDIAN CITY OF BENARES. 
BY MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 

The city of Benares, which, in wealth and importance, 
ranks next to Delhi, the capital of Hindostan, is delightfully 
situated on the left bank of the Ganges. The variety and 
magnificence of the buildings, the broad terraces of the 
Ghauts, so peculiar and so superb a feature of Indian archi- 
tecture, and the intermixture of fine trees, waving amid 
pagodas, domes, towers, and palaces, present a combination 
of the most beautiful and picturesque objects which imagina- 
posed to be the finest 
in the world: their light slender columns crowned with the 
open lantern, and springing in graceful spires from a con- 
fused mass of buildings below, have a very beautiful and sin- 
gular effect, adding considerably to the oriental grandeur of 
the scene. The best and perhaps the only good view of Be- 
nares is obtained from the river; for, like all other Indian 
cities, the streets are so narrow, and the houses so crowded 
together, that many of the buildings are completely hid, and 
the beauty of all much obscured ; the summits of the minarets 
are, however, favourite points, and present a splendid view of 
the city stretching below, and of the adjacent country. Be- 
nares still remains the stronghold of Hindoo superstition, al- 
though no longer the theatre of its most revolting ordinances. 
It has obtained the appellation of ‘‘the Holy City,” from a 
tradition that it was the birth- place of one of the principal 
deities of that strange and fantastic mythology, which forms 
the religious belief of a large portion of the inhabitants of Hin- 
dostan. It is also the centre of learning, the Bramins having 
there a college, which is justly celebrated for the number and 
scientific attainments of its scholars. : 

The sacrifices of human victims upon the altars of their 
gods, so dark a stain upon the religion of the Hindoos, have 
been discontinued at Benares since the subjugation of the 
country by the moosaulmauns and the christians ; the former, 
jenn the emperor Aurungzebe, partially destroyed the temples 
in which these shocking rites were performed ; but the cus- 
tom still exists of conveying the bodies of persons supposed 
to be beyond the reach of medical aid to the banks of the 
Ganges, where death: is not unfrequently precipitated by the 
application of mud to the mouth and nostrils of the sufferer ; 
while others are committed to the flood before life is actually 
extinct, the recovery of the patient being by no means a de- 
sirable object, as it involves the loss of cast. -There is a vil- 
lage in the neighbourhood of Calcutta appropriated solely for 
the residence of those persons who, after having been brought 
to expire beside the sacred waters of the Ganges, have been 
snatched from an untimely death; or, according to the Hin- 
doo notion, have been rejected by the holy river. These un- 
fortunates, severed from all theix former enjoyments, deprived 


“T do not promise thee gold to wear, . 
Nor gems of price and pride; ~ 


of all the privilezes of rani and birth, linger ont the remain- 


* 


der of their existence amid strangers and outcasis like them- 
selves ; drowning or suffocation may, therefore, in some cases 
be considered as an act of charity. 

The immolation of widows upon the funeral piles of their 
deceased husbands is also an event of not unfrequent occur- 
rence in the neighbourhood of Benares, the European magis- 
trates unfortunately being restricted to the exercise of per- 
suasion alonein their efforts to abolish these. barbarous exhi- 
bitions. It appears that, with few exceptions, these sacrifices 
are voluntary, as far as relates to actual and forcible compul- 
sion. But the suttee has only a choice of evils; she must 
instantly descend from the rank which she held in society, 
and sink into the lowest and most degraded class, A Hindoo 
widow cannotinherit any portion of her deceased husband’s 
property: she is forbidden to wear ornaments, a disgrace which 
an Asiatic can alone appreciate; the widow is also required 
to perform menial and servile offices, than which nothing can be 
more revolting to a woman of high cast; she is restricted both in. 
the quality and quantity of her food ; compelled to sleep upon 
the bare earth, and subjected to every indignity which the con- 
tempt of her relations can inflict. The extent of suffering pro- 
duced by these privations and mortifications can only be esti- 
mated by persons who have some acquaintance with eastern 
manners and customs. A life of luxury and ease, splendid 
attire, command in the Zenana, and seclusion from the public 
eye, constitute feminine happiness in India; and she who, 
from her infancy, has been accustomed to sloth and magnifi- 
cence, considers death less appalling than the abject state of 
servitude to which in widowhood she must submit. The 
motives, unconnected with worldly considerations, which in- 
fluence the suttee, seem to vary. Some have declared their 
perfect conviction, that, by the act of cremation, they not only 
redeem the souls of all their relations, but ascend themselves 
directly to heaven; while others prophesy the number of 
transmigrations which they must undergo previously to the 
attainment of final beatitude. : 

Benares is celebrated for its looms. Every sort of gold and 
silver stuff, tissues, and brocades, and a superb kind of da- 
mask, flowered with gold and silver, called kincob, and in 
much esteem for the dresses of natives of rank, are ihm ufac- 
tured there. The turbans made at Benares are also particu- 
larly beautiful; they are fabricated of the richest materials, 
and seem to be actually formed of gems. The city abounds. 


cutters, ynd workers in wood. Precious stones, shawls, gur 

spices, dried fruits, and other productionsoi the east are to 
be obtained from the merchants; long strings of camels heavi- 
ly laden arrive yearly from Persia and 'Thibet ; the serais.are 


|| filled with strangers, resorting to so good a mart for the sale 


of foreign commodities; and, at the festival seasons, it is 
crowded with pilgrims flocking from all parts of Hindostan. 
Many of the native inhabitants are extremely wealthy, and 
live in great pomp, while the rajah maintains a style of mag- 
nificence little short of regal splendour. The narrow streets 


|/of the city, thronged with an immense population, are infist- 


ed by sacred animals. Of these the Bramin bulls form a 
nuisance of no small magnitude, more particularly % ie 
moosaulmaun portion of the inhabitants, who do n d 
them, like the Hindoos, in deferential reverence. Allowed to 
thrust their devouring jaws into the baskets where grain and 
vegetables are exposed for sale in the bazaars, they grow to 
an immensé size, and overfed and growing vicious with age, 
become extremely dangerous, The passenger who, blocked 
in some narrow entry, is obliged to await the pleasure of one 
of these petted animals before he can proceed on his way, 
may esteem himselflucky if he escape without personal injury. 
Monkeys of all sorts, parrots, pigeons, peacocks, squirrels, 
and pariah dogs innumerable, are to be seen in all directions ; 
while jackalls lurk in the secret places, and kites and vultures, 
perched upon the roofs, pillars, posts, and gateways of the 
houses, perform the part of scavengers, and: clear away the - 
offal, which is abandoned entirely to their jurisdiction. The 
servants of the East India company reside in an extensive 
district, called Jecrole, about two miles from the city, which, 
though not so beautiful as many other European stations, is 
well planted with mango, tamarind, pepul, and a great variety 
of equally luxuriant trees, and watered by a mullah. 


ADVENTURES IN HYDRABAD. 
BY JAMES B. ALEXANDER, OF THE SIXTEENTH LANCERS. 
’ Silent leges inter arma. 

To those unacquainted with the east be it known that Hy- 
drabad is the capital city of the Nizam of the Deccan of India, 
and that it is situated on the Moosa river, which in the rains 
flows swiftly past the lofty walls in a full torrent, and at ether 


> 


with ingenious artificers, jewellers, goldsmiths, dyers, ivory. 
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seasons of the year is a clear and limpid stream. The city 
is four miles in length, and nearly as many broad ; and, being 
the seat of one of the few remaining Mongul governments, 
it is crowded with idle Musselmauns of all kinds, and more 
of the old formsand ceremonies of the great Indian dynasty 
are preserved in the nizam’s court than in any other. 

We had marched towards Hydrabad from the north, and as 
we approached it, the features of the country gradually chang- 

ed from flat and monotonous tracts to a landscape diversified 

with tanks and teckrees, small lakes, and eminences crowned 
with huge masses,of rock. Beautiful tamarind-trees and 
dates were not wanting, and the umbrageous mango shaded 
the road as we advanced. We passed near the celebrated 
fortress of Golconda, used asa state prison, and as the reposi- 
tory of the gold and jewels of the lords of the deccan, and 
then found ourselves in an extensive plain, on whose surface 
were seen, here and there, groups of rocks fantastically 
arranged and heaped, cromlech-like, on one another, and rice- 
fields with their accompanying reservoirs of water. The 
city rose before us, and the towers, minarets, and domes gleam- 
ed in the eastern sun. 

We pitched our tents on the banks of the Hoosen Sauger 
tank; and shortly after donning my Musselmaun costume, I 
rode towards the city, accompanied with a native friend, 
Moideen Khan. We crossed the river at the Chadur Ghat, 
or sheet ford, and entered the city by the gate of the same 
name. A highly interesting sight was now afforded us. In- 
stead of deserted streets and empty houses, these were crowd- 
ed with men of every cast, colour, and country of Hindoostan. 
The costumes, too, were widely dissimilar and highly pictu- 
resque: of course the turban prevailed, but it was of every 
colour and shape; and the other vestments were of divers 
bright dyes, causing an assemblage of the people to resemble 
a bed of tulips. Every man who was able to wield a sword 
had one begirt about him, and the shawl sash sustained 
daggers and pistols. -In consequence of arms being so gener- 
ally worn, and the police being ineffective, brawls and murders 
are of daily occurrence; and the people are so accustomed to 
these that they walk past a pool of human gore, or a dead 
body, in the streets, with seeming indifference. It is highly 
dangerous for Europeans to enter within the walls; they will 
certainly get insulted, and perhaps shot from a window. 

We traversed numberless streets, where the celebrated ori- 
ental magnificence and splendour, painted in such glowing 

olours in the Arabian Nights, were realized. Elephants in 

gorgeous trappings were constantly seen parading about in 
every direction. The shops in the bazaars glistened with cloth 
of gold and embroidery; shawls of cashmere, exposed for 
sale, formed flowing draperies in others; and the hum of so 
many thousand voices, and: the sight of so many turbaned 
heads, occasioned in us a most pleasing excitement. 

Suddenly a shouting and noise was heard at some distance ; 
we turned our horses towards the quarter whence it proceed- 
ed, and saw, rushing towards us, a dark and savage-looking 
native, his eyes starting from their sockets, and in his hand a 

P y dagger. We prepared for defence, when we observed 
t he was pursued by a tall Musselmaun wielding a curved 
sabre: he advanced with hasty strides after the fugitive, and, 
coming up with him, dealt him a smart cut across the neck, 
which brought him to the dust. Over he rolled, writhing in 
the agonies of death, and, turning towards the Musselmaun, 
he muttered a prayer for mercy. ‘Accursed dog! did you 
show any to the Hakim Bashee ?” said the other; and, with a 
blow on the throat, he sent him torender his account to Allah. 
The spectators then commenced congratulating and praising 
the young Musselmaun ; and, on inquiring the particulars of 
the affray, we were able to collect what follows. 

The Nizam’s physician was passing along in his palankeen 
between the Mucca Musjid, (or Mecca Mosque) where the 
famous Nizam Allee lies buried, and the Char Minar, or gate- 
way of the four minarets. He was accosted by three Puthan 
men, one of whom held out his left hend for his pulse to be 
felt. Whilst performing the friendly office, the physician was 
stabbed in the stomach by the villain, and at the same moment 
received his death-wound in his side from a murderer at the 
other door of the palankeen, which the bearers immediately 
let fall and fled, and the blood was poured out like water on 
the streets. The Puthans immediately attempted to make off, 
but were pursued by a servant, who, calling ont that these 
were the men who had just murdered his master, the young 
Musselmaun nobleman before mentioned, sitting in his upper 
story, heard him, and, sallying out into the street, came up 
with the fugitives and cut them down in succession. It seems 
that the Puthans belonged toa troublesome tribe, who a short 
time before had been expelled the city; and thinking that 
the physician was instrumental in procuring their banishment, 


they revenged themselyes: on him as before described. The/|]in the conversations—the 
three bodies were afterwards suspended from the gates, and || characters, le were strongly 
presented a ghastly spectacle. aside, after through the first fifty pages, but the hope 
Turning from this scene, we passed onwards by the palaces of something better encouraged us; nor were our hopes dis- 
of the nobles, at the gates of which were seated soldiers in||@ppointed, for after several dull and tedious chapters, we came 
chain armour, armed with matchlocks; and men of rank ||at last to others of deep power and intense interest—to: 
passed us on prancing Arab steeds, with armed attendants) cession of sea scenes, in short, worthy of the author of the 
behind them. After completing our survey of the city, we |}Pilot and the Red Rover. For this we were fully prepared. 
returned to our tents. . The moment we left the land and embarked in the Coquette, 
we knew a rich treat was in store for us; and as we were car- 
ried on from one spirit-stirring adventure to another, from the 
hazard of the pursuit to the deeper interest of the escape— 
from the intricacies and perils of the chase through Hellgate 
to the encounter with the enemy—from the “heady fight? 
to the bloody victory—from victory to misfortune, and from 
misfortune to danger, and the brink of despair, we were 
almost ready to excuse all the dullness which provoked us 
at first. We say almost, for we cannot quite forgive Mr. 
Cooper for thus doing things by halves—for leaving such 
great blemishes by the side of such great beauties. It is 
most injurious to his general reputation. Already many give 
him credit for nothing but power of description; and we 
ourselves, while we cannot'think that such an eye for the 
grand and beautiful in nature as he possesses can exist without 
some force of imagination, some depth of feeling, some fancy 
The trumpet spreads no terrors round; and invention, must request him, as he values our good opi- 
What now to him is all the world ? nion, to throw a little more life and spirit into his di 
EE —__,_ and not to ‘caricature humanity so abominably” as he does 


LITERARY NOTICES. in some of his delineations. 
The plot of the present work may be disposed of ina few 
SovurHerN RrEview.—The twelfth number of this ably words. Mr. Van Beverout is an alderman of the city of New- 
conducted work has lately made its appeatance, and fally sus-|| ¥°rk, and if stupidity be, as some say, characteristic of a city 
tains by the variety, spirit, and importance of its matter, the|}‘ignitary, this sketch is certainly true to nature. We hope, 
high reputation which had been previously awarded to it, |\ however, for the credit of our common council, i, 
both in this country and abroad. “'The race is not always||PtOved in honesty since his day, for the worthy m: te is 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong;” and the Southern || fee trader. The alderman retires with his niece, Alidz 
Review, though supported by talents of the first order, is, |/4¢ Barbérie, to his villa on the shores of New-Jersey. The 
we regret to learn, to be discontinued for want of patronage. || {mous Water-witch is lying at anchor near them; and one of 
This failure reflects no credit on the magnanimity of our|| ber crew, who goes by the name of Seadrift, misled by what 
countrymen. The work was undoubtedly established with || he takes for a signal from his customer, the alderman, enters 


“Jt was that hour when on some tree 
The boolbool poured his melody, 

As fled the parting gleam of day, 

And breath of gentlest zephyrs came 
In whispering sighs to fan the frame.” 


LOVE AND AMBITION. 
BY MISS S. STRICKLAND. 


Love, laughing, to Ambition said, 
“ Resign thine iron crown to me!” 
The mighty conqueror shook his head : 
“My bride is Immortality !” 


With that the urchin drew his bow, 
And, smiling, fix’d his keenest dart ; 
So true the aim, so sure the blow, 
It struck the tyrant to the heart. 


The laurel wreath lies all unbound, 
~The banner in the dust is furled, 


the twofold object of contributing to the general literature of||Alida’s apartment. The young lady’s fancy is taken partly 


the nation, and of defending the political interests and vindi- || by his beauty and graceful address, but more especially by 
cating the aspersed character of the south. it is the||the splendid articles of finery he brings with bim— 
ae fal accomplishment of this latter purpose which has, traction which the author, with as little truth as p 

we apprehend, bean the great source of jealousy and fear tointey"ePresents as not to be resisted by the fair sex, 


fluence of the talent of our southern brethren has long been in the harbour of New-York,) who had been paying a lover's 
powerfully felt in our national councils and on every national visit to Alida in the evening, is seized by a party of the smug- 
emergency. To repress this power and curtail the extent of||2/ts and brought to the young lady’s apartment. He sees her 


partisans elsewhere; and this motive alone can, as it appears silks and satins of the young sailor, and when his 
to us, explain the limited encouragement bestowed upon aj|S!¥°" him, takes his leave in a high fever of rage 
periodical publication which was eminently calculated to pro- lousy. Next morning Alida has disappeared. Suspect 
mote a taste for sound learning and elegant letters, and to||that she has been carried on board the “ Water-witch,” he 


litical economy and morals. Its party politics were necessarily || 84 @ heavy personage of the name of Oloffe Van Staats, a 
exclusive ; but so long as they were advanced decorously’ and fellow-suitor. They do not succeed in finding the lady. In 
with manly dignity, little exception should have been taken to || her stead they are introduced to the witch who gives name te 
them, and less doubt entertained of their injurious tendency.’|| the vessel; who performs, for their amusement, some incanta- 
Discussion is the only alembic for the development of truth ; || "8S, conceived in the worst possible taste. On his return, 
and he who would refuse to submit his opinions to this test, is || Ludlow finds Alida quietly installed at home, who very rea- 
unworthy to act the part of an enlightened citizen of a free sonably refuses to give any account of her late disappearance, 
country. Let us hope that local jealousies may subside, and and enters Ludlow’s vessel with her uncle. The Coquette 
sectional divisions be no longer carried to the extent of check-||2°™» for the third time, discovers and pursues the Water- 
ing the ardour of literary enterprise or silencing the voice of | witch, but in vain. The chase is prolonged through Hellgate 
unshackled argument. The literature of the south is an ho- ||? the east end of Long-Island, where a French armed vessel is 
nour to our common stock. There is a vivacity and charm of descried, to which the British officer, though without boats 
wit, a raciness and freshness of imagination, a zeal for classi- ||2"4 with only half his crew on board, offers battle. He is just 
cal associations, and a generous enthusiasm of sentiment||S#ing a bloody victory when another French ship heaves 
characteristic of the compositions -of our best _southern.||!" i ara a him to abandon his prize. Hisown . 
writers, which go far to. relieve the more severe and precise || Y°*S¢! 1s then attacked by the Frenchmen’s boats, which, a 
style, the more critically accurate logic, and the 1A ab- || desperate struggle, are driven off by the timely nid of the 
stract, and perhaps profound, but less popular and winning Skimmer of the Seas,” and his men. Another and more immi- 
philosophy of the eastern and northern schools. We of the nent peril succeeds. The Coquette is discovered to be on fire, 
middle states should patronize both ; and while we avoid their and Ludlow, with the alderman, Alida, Seadrift, and the 
respective faults, learn to improve by their peculiar excellen- “ Skimmer of the Seas,” escape on a raft, and are rescued by 
cies. We are more especially called upon to assist an unsuc-||*he Water-witch. Now comes the dénouement. The sup- 
cessful competition for literary promotion, as it unfortunately |posed sailor, Seadrift, is metamorphosed into Eudora, the 
happens, pi “ the pet and powerful state” is without even a of re big by the wife of his youthful love. 
a respectable monthly. udiow an a are duly married, and Eudora leaves 

; new found father to follow the fortunes of “the Skimmer p 
Tae WATER-wiTcH.—Mr. Cooper is certainly incorrigible. || the Seas.” We omit one or two scenes and characters, which 


Most of the critics in the country opened in full cry against|| have nothing to do with the main story. Lord Cornbury, the 


the errors of his former productions; yet here is another ||governor of the province, is introduced, though to what 


novel, in which they are all repeated; here is the same||earthl = itical i : : 
sige 3 ly purpose*our critical ingenuity has not been able to 
mannerism in style—the same awkwardness and heaviness |\ discover. er " ‘ ; 


w 


rested individuals in other sections of the country. The in- Ludlow, (the commander of the Coquette, a king’s vessel lying 


its operations, has ever been a darling pursuit with selfish || “batmed with the looks and tones almost as much as with the. 


diffuse correct opinions on most subjects connected with po- || S°°S thither in search of her, in company with the alderman 


‘ 


__ilelicate vision shorn of their too dazzling lustre by the inter- 
posing umbrage of elm and sycamore, under which thou didst 
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We will freely confess ourselves a little disappointed in this 
book ; with all its faults tn re merit, but yet not quite 
as much as we had anticipated. We expecte its title, 
a tale, not merely of the escape of a ceugelonter the ad- 
ventures of a more daring rover. We were in hopes that 
Mr. Cooper had occupied that ground which Scott in his 
Pirate has rather glanced at than entered upon—the history 
of our American bucaneers. This is the true fairy land of 
romance. There is no one domain either of history or fable, 
where a rich and glowing imagination might expand so freely 
asinthis. The roving, adventurous career of these men— 
their black crimes, desperate courage, and careless generosity 
—their lawless lives and fearless deaths—all make a picture 
of brilliant and striking colours; a scene checkered with that 
mixture of good and evil which is most natural, and therefore 
most pleasing to the mind. Why are we condemned to read 
of the exploits of these bold adventurers in the “ Bucaneers of 
America,” or such catch-penny trash? Mr. Cooper, is above 
all others, fitted to be their chronicler.. Let him lay the 
scene of his next novel in the West Indies or South America, 
at the time when men of much courage and little principle 
found in them the true El Dorado—let him describe with the 
truth of a seaman and the eloquence of poet, their battles 
and their cruises, and the splendid phenomena of the sky and 
sea of the tropics—let him give some moderate probability to 
his plot and characters, and we will promise him the unquali- 
fied praise of critics, and the highest admiration of the public. 


THE BARBADOES GiRL.— THE SISTERS.— The zeal to convey 
instruction, in an alluring form, to the youthful mind, conti- 
nues unabated. Mrs. Hofland, the authoress of the two little 
volumes now before us, is worthy of all praise for her untir- 
ing exertions to promote this most important and useful ob- 
ject, and ‘her success is commensurate with her industry and 
ardour. Few writers have gained more popularity, or iden- 
tified,themselves so effectually with the subject of juvenile 
education in its enlarged sense as this amiable and benevolent 
lady. Her name is a passport for any volume into a family. 
Mr. Burgess, the spirited publisher of these last efforts of her 
pen, merits patronage for the very creditable form in which 
he has ushered them forth to public notice. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


esideni’s Messag’e.—Start not, gentle reader, at the omi- 

[ of thearticle-we are now'about to incite forthy es- 
pecial benefit and pleasure. We are fully aware that thy 
nerves are sensitive, and have been rendered so by the luxuri- 
ous usage thou hast ever received at our hands. Thou hast 
been accustomed to roam with us in the flowery paths where 
light and balsamic breezes, alone blow to winnow fragrance 
and delight around thee; and the soft murmurs of purling 
streams, blended with the melodious warbles of feathered 
choristers, lull thee to sweet sleep, or more delicious reverie ; 
and the beams of even the garish mid-day sun came to thy 


compose thyself to quiet contemplation, if the dying light 
of day, or the silvery splendour of that best and most faithful 
reflector, the moon, were not preferred for our joint converse 
upon poetry and letters. And when the storm raged, and the 
blast of winter swept the earth, and desolated all its external 
forms of beauty, we have held thee in durance by the blazing 
hearth where the bright and cheering flames roared and 
flickered, and have called to thy aid all the spirits of fancy to 
soothe thee in thy solitude, and all the virtues of domestic 
happiness to warm thee into bliss in thy social mood., All 
hath been peace, and quiet, and romance whenever we have 
met. And shall we now, after having indulged thee thus in 
ease and all a student’s loved seclusion from the strifes which 
agitate the busy world, shall we now lead thee forth unpre- 
pared into the blank and dreary wastes over which sweeps in 
endless succession the fell breath of the hot simoom, or im- 
penetrable volumes of piercing dust, which lay the traveller 
low, and soon expose his whitened bones tothe craunching jaws 
of famished beasts of prey? Or shall we expose thee to the 
contentions and fierce waves and winds which agitate the 
tempestuous ocean, or to the deadly strokes of murderous 
hosts eager to drink each other’s blood in battle array ? 
All this and more mightest thou apprehend if we were: once 
to entice thee into the lists of political disputants, and all this 
and mire rise up to thy frighted view at the bare mention of 


the president’s message. What canst thou anticipate but a 
discussion of the merits of its style, or of the cogency of its 


_ arguments, or of the soundness of its general views of national 


policy ; and that we shall either pronounce it the most able, | 


incontrovertible, and patriotic document which has ever been 

issued from the chair of the chief magistrate of the Union ;] 
or that itis most silly and puerile, and hostile to the best 

interests of the people? Well thou knowest that a middle 

path exists, not in politics, or if it does, it has long been choked 

up by the weeds and briars of corruption, and that party strife 

is ready to deal its blows on all who come near its blighting 

presence. We shall not mix in such scenes: 


“The bestof men have ever loved repose ; 
They hate to mingle in the filthy fray ; 

Where the sou! sours and gradualrancour grows 
Embittered more from peevish day to day.” 


Our object at the present time is to regard this state docu- 
ment not with critical or political bias, but as an ‘‘ ensample” 
of the national character in comparison with similar testi- 
monials in other civilized countries. We speak not in refer- 
ence to any one message, but to the character of such a pro- 
duction generally, as it annually emanates from Washington, 
and flies with the wings of the wind to be.received with eager 
curiosity by the millions who inhabit thisextensive and pros- 
perous country ; we would contrast the vigour and frankness 
of its style, the simplicity and lofty tone of its sentiments, the 
pure ardor of its aspirations for the good of the nation, and 
its unaffected deference to the will of the people, with the 
turgid and studied declamation, the pompous ambiguities and 
lordly tone of self-supremacy exhibited in royalspeeches. And 
we would gather thence fresh causes for gratulation on the 
happy lot in which it has pleased a benign Providence to cast 
us. And we would offer up our ardent prayers, that prosperous 
as is the condition of our people, multiplying and increasing 
in numbers, wealth, intelligence, and all the sources of civil 
and domestic happiness, so may it be perpetual ! 


Revolutionary F'athers.—In the recent celebration, com- 
memorative of the late French revolution, we were forcibly 
struck on witnessing a few of the venerable patriots of our 
revolutionary war. Time, which has furrowed their cheeks 
and wasted their frames, has consecrated them in the bosoms 
of their countrymen. Their names:and services will live in 
imperishable glory. The present generation, to whom they 
are only known as the remnant of a band of heroes, whose 
exploits are recorded in glowing language on the faithful 
page of history, regard them with feelings of the utmost 
lyespect and veneration. These sentiments increase in pro- 
portion t diminution of their numbers and the lapse 
of years. e mighty object for which they so zealously 
jontended, wasniobly won! That liberty sé highly prized by 
‘us all; was the reward of their bravery, perseverance, and 
suffering. They have lived to see a new generation in the} 
full fruition of their wishes; and that country, so dear to 
every one, rising in strength and majesty, and taking an as- 
cendant, which promises to reach the highest pinnacle of 
splendour and beauty. These men are the pride of the na- 
tion, and, though tottering to the grave, ought every where 
to be held sacred, and cherished with all those evidences of, 
warmth and devotion which the recital of their deeds and the 
magnitude of their achievements naturally inspire. The 
period is rapidly advancing when these hoary relics, whose 
lives were devoted to the independence of their country, and 
whose bodies tormed its rampart, will repose in peace beneath 
the soil which many of them moistened with their blood, 
and their voices will be heard no more. 

In beholding the immense fabric which has sprung up from 
the combined efforts of those unshaken spirits, who. staked 
every thing in the issue of the great contest, we scarcely know 
which most to admire, the heroism which accomplished so 
much by exposure and sacrifices in the field, or that wisdom 
which has linked the states together in one powerful family 
compact, and which is conducting us on the highway of free- 
dora, with all the flattering presages which point to the goal 


ble of rightly appreciating these things, is negatively criminal, 
and deserves to be pitied. He who would wantonly disregard 
them, either by an ungrateful requital om the one hand, or 
by a sacrilegious attempt at subversion on the other, would 
merit a severity of punishment which no language is adequate 
to express. 

In contemplating a scene so well calculated to awaken our 
admiration and wonder, one painful reflection unwelcomely 
obtrudes itself. Of the few surviving and scattered frag- 
ments of the army of liberty, a small portion only have the 
means of a comfortable support. Many have died in poverty 
and wretchedness; and not a few, it is to be feared, have 
uttered the complaints of their wrongs before a tribunal whose 
leading attribute is justice, and from whose omnipotent decree 
there cam be no appeal. Let the people then seize the only 
opportunity that remains, and wipe from their escutcheon 


of wealth, distinction, andrenown. ‘The man whois incapa-}, 
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the stain that has adhered too long and too closely to them— 
that of cruel neglect and deep ingratitude, 


Public dinners.—It is with pleasure we learn that the in- 
cidental remark made by us last week, touching these public 
entertainments, has excited much attention. All judicious 
men must deplore the egotism and vanity which would in- 
duce a company of self-congregated individuals, after drinking 
each other’s health in the most fulsome strainsof pufi-eulogy, 
to consent to a publication of these wretched outpourings of 
their weakness and self-conceit. It betrays an intentional 
purpose of rising into public notoriety, on wings which will 
scarcely stand the test with better success than those which, 
for a few fleeting moments, upheld the son of Icarus. To 
such exposure there is attached no crime—the folly involves 
and ensures its own condemnation. Our pity is excited rather 
than our indignation ; but the public taste—not altogether so 
depraved as such attempts to pander to its corruption would 
indicate—revults at the spectacle of respectable individuals 
voluntarily putting on their heads the cap of folly with all 
its jangling bells, and then calling out to the multitude, 
‘Come, see and hear what pretty figures we make; what de- 
lightful music we play !? Public dinners are very appropriate 
at times—on great and solemn national festivals—after tri- 
umphs and victories—or in honour of eminent public bene- 
factors; but to repeat them on every occasion which can 
minister to the silly vanity of transient popularity and ephe- 
meral renown, is contrary to the maxims of good sense, no: 
less than of public decorum. 


The Lions of the West; or, a Trip to Washington — 
It having been erroneously stated in some of the public pa- 
pers, that the hero of this piece was intended to represent @ 
late member of congress from the state of Tennessee, we 
are authorized, and requested, by the author, to say that it 
is not so. The design was to embody certain peculiar cha- 
racteristics of the west in one single person, who should thus 
represent, not an individual, but the species. There was no 
intention to bring any particular individual before the public, 
and it is hoped those papers which have given currency to the 
error, will take the earliest opportunity to correct it. 


The Holidays.—The season of festivity is fast apptoach: 
ing, and with it come fond retrospections of the past, unalloy- 
ed enjoyments for the present, and delightful anticipations of 
the future. The elastic buoyancy of childhood, and the rain- 
bow hopes of youth, the Viorous confidence of manhood, the 
tender sensibilities of female loveliness, all will receive a new 
and fresh impulse which will cause the blood to leap and 
course through the natural alleys with a livelier thrill, check 
the inroads of sorrow and decay, and open new and enlarged 
prospects of coming felicity. The social hearth will blaze 
with a more cheerful ray, the hospitable board groan under 
renewed pressure of luxurious delicacies, and the red wine 
cup shall once again hallow the pledge of mutual recognition. 
and heartfelt. aspirations of reciprocal good will. Shall the 
poor be forgotten? V'othem no ready host extends a friendly 
grasp—no genial voice bids welcome to plenteous joys—che 
less and desolate is their home, if home they have. Ha: 
the morsel, they bite, cold the air they breathe, and rag 
the raiment that scarce covers their poverty and s 
ing. Shall no sympathy be kindled up in their cause? 
Shall they not be remembered on the day of general rejoicing 
—or shall they be left to the awful and heart-corroding con- 
sciousness of cruel and biting neglect ? Humanity answers, no. 


Mr. James Lawson.—This gentleman, well known as the 
author of a volume of “ Tales and Sketches,” recently pub- 
lished in this city, and numerous other miscellaneous produc- 
tions in prose and verse, and as one of the original editors of 
the Courier and Enquirer, bas withdrawn from that estab- 
lishment, and associated himself with the Mercantile Adver- 
tiser, Mr. Lawsonis universally esteemed for his talents and 
good qualities, and may be-emphatically pronounced “ a man 
of many friends.” 


Navarino hats —The manufacture of Navarino hats, or 
paper Leghorns, has become quite a business in Boston. It 
is said that about sixty thousand have been made there during: 
the past year. The impressions are produced on the paper 
by copper-plates, similar to embossing. 


New music.—Mrs.. Embury’s exquisite stanzas, entitled 
“ How have I thought of thee,” have been. set to music by 
Mr. Wilhelm Iocho, and published by Firth and Hall. 


The steam-engine.—The “ Gardener's Magazine’ antici- 
pates that at some future day the steam-engine, “ will plough 
and sowa thousand acres in a week, and reapthe eropin aday’” 
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, Andantino espressivo. 


FANCY DIPP’D HER PEN IN DEW. 


SUNG WITH GREAT APPLAUSE BY MISS STEPHENS—COMPOSED BY JOHN — 7 


Fan - cy dipp’d her pen in dew, 


Dis - till’d from leaves, from leaves of gay-est flow ers; Her 


pa - per from _ soft fl - 


ae mis : -_ 
te atacn 


loin’d from buds, pur-loin’d from buds in ro-sy bow-ers ; 


toy with Love; Arch*ly smil - ing, 


smil - ing Love was there, And cried, ‘of Fan - cy, 


_ 2d—Roguish Love took may-dew then, 
And from his wing a feather taking, 


I 


EXCERPTS FROM LABRUYERE. 


Tue philosopher leaves the fashion of his clothes to his tailor; it'ls 
as great a weakness to be out of fashion, as to affect to be in it. , 

The man of mode is not long so, for fashions are very transitory ; 
if perchance he isa man of merit, he cannot suffer annihilation, but 
by something or other will still subsist, equally worthy of estimation, 
though less esteemed. 

Virtue has this happiness, that she can subsist of herself, and 
knows how to exist without admirers, partizans, and protectors; 
want of assistance and approbation does not only not affect her, but 
preserves, purifies, and renders her more perfect. 

There must, I confess, be judgments, seizures, prisons, and execu- 
tions; but justicey law, and necessity apart, ’tis always strange to me 
when I consider with what violence and fury men act towards one 
another, 

Some things are insupportable if they are but indifferent; as poetry. 
music, and painting, and public speeches. 

"Tis the business of the journalist to inform us when a book is pub- 
lished, for whom it is printed, in what character, on what paper, how 
bound, and at what bookseller’s itis to be found. This is his busi- 
ness; *tis folly for him to pretend to criticize. 

The highest reach of anews-writer is an empty reasoning on policy, 
and vain conjectures on the public management. 

Some people have a facility of speaking off-hand, and a long time, 
joined with extravagant gestures, a loud voice, and strong lungs. 
This the vulgar call eloquence. 

A genius and great abilities are sometimes wanting, sometimes 

. only opportunities. Some deserve praise for what they have done, 
and others for what they could have done. _ S 

’Tis the glory or the merit of some men to write well ; and of others 
not to write at all. 

It is virtue which should determine us in the choice of our friends; 
So it is that alone we should always regard in them, without inquiring 
into their good or ill fortune; and when we.find we have resolution 


¢ 


He dipp’d it in and changed her pen, 
And all her tay seem’d Love’s own making: 


enough to follow them in adversity, we ought boldly, and with assu- 


rance, to cultivate their friendship in their greatest prosperity. 
There is atime when the richest women ought to marry ; they sel- 


dom let slip an opportunity at first, but it costs them a long repent- 
ance; the reputation of their fortune seems to decay with that of 
their beauty. On the contrary, every thing favours the young of that 
sex, even the men’s opinion, who are fond of giving them all the ad- 


vantages possible to render them still more desirable. 

The man who is in pain to know what alteration time and age have 
made in him, needs only to consult the eyes of the fair one he ad- 
dresses, and by the tone of her voice as she talks with him, he will 
learn what he fears to know. But, O! how hard a lesson ! 

Love seizes on us suddenly, without giving us time to reflect; our 
disposition or our weakness favours the surprise; one look, one 
glance from the fair fixes and determines us. . 

Friendship stands in need of all help, care,confidence, and com- 
plaisance; if not supplied with these, it expires. 

He who has had the experience of a great and violent love, neglects 
friendship ; and he who has consumed al) his passion upon friend- 
ship, is nothing advanced towards love. ‘ 

There is some pleasure in meeting the eyes of a person whom we 
have lately obliged. 

He who loves to such a degree as to Wish he were able to love a 
thousand times more than he does, yields in love to none but to him 
who loves more than he wishes for. 

Men are sometimes inclinable to be in love, but cannot succeed in 
their desire ; they seek al) occasions of being conquered, but escape 
still! if I may be allowed the expression, they are bound to continue 
free. 

The coldness and disorders which happen in friendship have their 
causes; in love there is hardly any other reason for ceasing to love 
than that we are too well beloved. - ‘ 

Love receives its death’s wound from disgust, and is buried by 
oblivion. 

Some little failings we voluntarily give up to censure, and we are 


Then shewrote a lay to 


be - ware, be-ware, be-ware; of Fan-cy, of 2am - cy, maids 


| She wrote of Love with such sweet art, | 
She read, and sigh’d, and lost her heart. H 


Archly jeering, Love was there, 
And cried, “Of Fancy, maids beware.” 


not angry at being rallied for them; we should make choice of the 
same kind of failings when we rally others. 

We are sensible of the beginning and declension of Jove, by the 
perplexity we are in to find ourselves alone. 

Tis a weakness to love: *tis sometimes another weakness to at- 

tempt to cure it. . 
To endeavour to forget one is the certain course to think of nothing 
else. Love has this in common with scruples, that it is exas- 
perated by the reflections used to free us from it. If it were prac- 
ticable, there’s nothing necessary to weaken our passion, but never 
to mind it. 

If we cannot be accounted to live but at such times as we enjoy 
ourselves, life will be found to be very short; since were we only te 
reckon the hours we pass agreeably, a greatnumber of years would 
not make up a life of a few months. ey 

The blockhead is always ridiculous, it is his character; a man of 
some sense may sometimes be ridiculous, but will not be so long. 

The wit of conversation consists more in finding it in others than 
in showing a great deal yourself; he who goes from your conyersa- 
tion pleased with himself and his own wit, is perfectly well pleased 
with you; | Most men had rather please than admire you, and seek 
less to be instructed, nay, diverted, than approved and applauded ; 
the most delicate of pleasures is to please another. 

There are certain people who so ardently and passionately desire a 
thing, that out of fear of losing it, they leave nothing undone to make 
them lose it. National Gazette. 
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Por the Mirror. 


THE RUINED SHRINE. 
BY GEORGE D. STRONG. 


Away, away ! let no sound of mirth 
Pass o’er the ruined shrine! 
Let the vow ascend and the prayer be said, 
Though its lights no longer shine! 
“re | for the loved ones passed away; 
In the pride of their beauty-fied; ~ y. 
By the exoned, aliar’s smothered blaze 
ce ee a ext LTS 4 » the easte daadl. Wer 
The cas dead !' there’s a thrilling chord 
- That wakes at memory’s call— 
Froin the flowers that bloom o’er the broken shrine, 
We will weave their coronal! 
And where the vesper bell awoke 
With its chimes the evening prayer, 
We will bring affection’s holiest gems, 
And place ‘the offering there! oe “ 


Shrine of the dead! the past recall! 
Let the floating incense rise! } 

Bring forth from thy shroud the once-loved forms, 
To prepare for the sacrifice! 

1 know by the tear that dims thine eye, 
Maid of the peerless brow ! 

That the flowers of joy that decked thy path _ 
Are fading with sorrow now. 


wands for thee, bold knight of the eagle plume, 
Whose eye unblanch’d meets mine ; 
ate “The vulture whets his ravenous beak 
’ ~- For thy corse in Palestine. 
And the strong in arm and firm in heart 
There marshalled in proud array ; 
The banner that floats o’er their towering crests 
Shall enshroud their lifeless clay ! 


But away, away! ye by-gone hosts, 

%e Ye mailed and martial train, 

Your helmet and buckley, lance and spear, 
Shall never gleam again ! 
nd your lady loves, and the swelling choir, aca 


thems pealod hich; : 
Gd tle Se Mcel ate aisle aaa ae ponderous arsii-~ 
~All, all, are things passed by! 


But thou, cherished form, in my heart enshrined, 
Beloved in woe or bliss ! 

Why come you not with the buoyant ate, 
And the smile of happiness ? 

The fireside hearth has a vacant seat— 
On the couch no form reposes ; 

While the added stone, ’neath the yew-tree’s shade, 
The mournful tale discloses ! 


Thou ruined shrine! I deem thee still 
Far holier in decay, 
Than when before thee bent the knee 
Of the lovely, proud, and gay ; 
And to light thy censer’s vanished blaze, 
My heart will fondly bring 
The incense of its buried joys, 
The hopes of its early spring ! 
A SES RE AE A 
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FATHER EUSTACIO. 
A Portuguese Legend. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORD MORCAR OF HEREWARD.” 
Je n’avois plus d’amante, il me fallut un Dieu.” 

Tn one of the most beautiful provinces of Portugal stands 

a convent, in itself an object of beauty from its exquisite 

architecture, and rendered doubly attractive from the almost 

unequalled loveliness of its situation. Let the imagination 

revel amid groves of orange-trees, laden at once with fruit, 

flower, and perfume—amid tracks of the dark olive and ine, 

relieved by the fragrant and lively foliage of the myrtle and 

gerabium—alleys of lemons andcitrons, bowers of roses, and 

springs and rills of the coolest and ‘freshest water, yielding 

* nature’s own mirror to the clinging tufts of violets and wild 

lilies which blossom spontaneously on their margin—let it do 

all this, and yet it will scarcely trace on its own tablet the 

luxuriant landscape. On the southern side of the convent, 

beneath a hill, gay with its belt of timber and its laughing 

vineyard, stood the Quinta d’as Lagrimas; but I am prema- 

ture in thus designating it—the name of the ‘‘Villa of Tears” 

was given to it after that of which I am about to tell had 
taken place. 


itra 


a the ganning skull, which were the’ furniture of his cell, 


! 
In this convent dwelt the mysterious Father Eustacio. The| 


monastic robe of white serge fell round his tall and “graceful 
form in folds better suited to the regal purple: the crown of 
his head was shaven; but the raven ¢urles clustered richly 
round a brow high and smooth as marble, and the dark fiery 
eye, and the scornful smile which discovered teeth like 
eastern pearls, yet told of a worid he had vowed to renounce 
for ever. He was a Spam sard—the brotherheed themselves 
he patron a 
which be %ox 
led bis da 
he had withd 


int of th v5; he had <x ken the weapon 

at ta ay ow tHe Sees Pe, altar, and 

ark i eneath his-fes? on the threshold ; 
na rich jewel from his neck, and laid it at 


sd no more; a on offerings >, (he shrine of 


| the feet of the’ Madonna (Nossa Senora da Piedade;) and he 
-had finally taken the vows of the order, and become, to ap- 


pearance, like the rest. of the community, a mere creature of 
mechanism and habit. 

_ But no one -followed Eustacio to his narrow cell—no ear 
drank in the low sounds which escaped from his overcharged 
spirit in his solitude—no eye beheld the contempt with which 
he hurled from him the effeminate habit of the brotherhood— 
none looked on hinrin his paroxysms of emotion, when, with. 
clenched hafds, fixed teeth, and starting eyeballs, he stood:in 
the midst of his confined apartment like a thing. of stone, 
and then sprang, as it were, into life so suddenly, that every 
nerve quivered, and every vein swelled almost to bursting ; 
when his heart heaved as though he had not space even for 
existence in his ow prison, and his hand instinctively 
sought to grasp a weapon which he wore no longer, and then 
fell listlessly at his side—none heard the soul-fraught groan 
that followed as he sank down, with his face buried in his 
Se palms, and spent the night gazing unconsciously at 
dim lamp that lit up the misshapen altar, the rude crucifix, 


won 


their orisons at the shrine, and departed 
alone. He looked around himand smiled. There was a taper 
dimly lighting up the figure of the saint ; and the holy lamp, 
which is never extinquished at the altar of the sacramento, 
shed its faint light over a limited space, and left the rest of 
the vast edifice in darkness. No sound was there, save the 
fall of his own footsteps, as he strode through the murky aisle. 
Twice had he traversed it, and returned to the shrine he 
watched; a third time he paced its solemn length, and ap- 
proached the altar; but now he started, and the blood sprang 
to his brow, while he passed his hand over his eyes, questiun- 
ing the evidence they gave him. Kneeling there, with -her 
veil thrown back, and disclosing her pure and pallid beauty, 
was a female, whose mantle of sable velvet fell around herin 
large and heavy folds; jewels. were in her hair and on her 
arms, and the very missal in her small hand was clasped with 
arich gem. Her lips moved noiselessly, and she seemed so 
absorbed in her devotions that she had not heard his approach, 
Eustacio stood like one entranced—a thousand recollections 
pressed tpon his spirits—his dark eyes flashed fire—his breast 
heaved—yet he stirred not. The prayer was ended, the lady 
rose to depart, and started on discovering the monk. Eustacio 
gazed upon her as her features were fully revealed by the taper 
which burnt before the shrine of the saint. She was beautiful ; 
but it was a proud, pale beauty, which sorrow seemed to be 
wasting, though it had failed to dest. “Her form was slight 
and graceful as the sweep of the river willow. Something 
that lady read in the countenance whereon she gazed which 
forbade fear, for in an instant she stood calmly and almost 
proudly before him. The monk remained like a statue rivetted 
to the spot. 

Holy father !? she commenced, in a tone so richand deep 
that it died away down the long aisle of the chapel, like the 
last note of the vesper organ. 

“Scarce saint enough for the first, or reverend enough for 
the second, lady,”? murmured the monk, as though he brooked 
not the address from such lips ; and the dark eye flashed, and 
the rich blood mantled in the proud brew; “and yet other 
epithets become me not, even from beauty.” 

There was questioning in the look which was turned on 
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him as he spoke, but he replied not to it, save by casting still 
farther back the cowl which had partially shaded his face, 
and erecting his fine person yet more loftily. But there need- 
ed not voids to tell the heart of the lady that it was possible 
even yet to forget the cowl and rosary, and to look on him 
as a man, not as a monk; passion was there in thé eye and 
on the lip—passion of the world’s birth, which the chill of the 
cloister had failed to displace; and there was pride in the 
heaving of the: serge-clad chest, and the dilation of the en- 
I: eloped fignre—even in the-gzeso of ®h8 Ancly-tormed White 
ithand, sidhieh drew mors #revefully tasether the folds of the 
coarse habit. For ail this one glance sufficed. Never ‘had 
the lady looked on such a face and form within those walls— 
never on any withthe feeling which now pressed upon her 
heart. Slowly , ee she drew from her bosom a small 
golden key, and, adjusting it to a concealed Jockin an orna- 
mented pannel of the shrine, a narrow door fell back, and, 
raising a lamp from the ground, she turned one long, fixed 
look on the monk, and retreated, closing the door as she with- 
drew. Long stood Eustacio gazing after her, as though he 
deemed that she would're-appear; but she came no more that 
night. ‘ 
Thenceforward the piety of Father Eustacio became # 
proverb among the brotherhood. His nights weré’no longer 
spent in sleep; he kept holy vigils when the world was buried 
in slumber. There was something in the departing look of 
the mysterious visitant of the chapel, which had assured him 
that she went not for ever, and the assurance was verified. 
Night after night she trod the secret pas from her own 
sunny home to the convent shrine; and 
tale of sorrow ; and she breathed it as she-sat on the marble 
step. of the altar where they, had- first met; and the hand of 
the monk wiped away the few large drops mich as she 
murmured it in hiseay. It was.a simple and asad tale. Her 
father had vowed her’to a hated union, and she pined in soul, 
while she won, by supplication, frequent but short delays. 


ag; Then-came the name of her hated suitor, and the sowled 
“9 i fer side, aid Cenchied ie aa, std 
d Meciscks was|!groufid his teeth, as he murmured out, 


oe Gear? {tome 


“?Tis he! tis he !—the murderer of my sister—the hunt- 
ed one of my hate, whom I pursued until my soul sic cd 
that it found him not, and in despair vowed itself away to a 
cloister, that it might moulder into inanity, and forget. But 
think not that I haye forgotten. Harken to me, Inez?”—and 
he drew towards his agitated listener, who had already risen 
and stood before him—“hearken to me: I could not forget! 


I madly thought them—they bring no Lethe—I am stil 
rian, duke of ——, while I strive only to be a monk: 
still the brother of the dead Carlotta, while I thought only 
throw off the world and the world’s ties. Dare not to marry 
him! Listen but to one vow from his polluting lips, and the 
curse of thy crime be on thee! Blood is there upon his hand, 
though he may strech itto thee in gentleness—poison in his 
breath, though it may syllable passion. He was the husband 
of my sister ; she passed away, and none knew where or how; 
but many whispered—murder! Think you not that I pur- 
sued him? Ay, as a hunted deer, he fled from place to place, 
and I was ever at his heels—alas, too late! Then mark me, 
Inez! for I can but breathe it in a whisper—he sought to rid 
himself of so tenacious a pursuer, so bitter an enemy, and he 
poured his subtle poison in the ears of one in power, and I 
was proclaimed—a traitor! The blow was struck—my sister, 
my revenge, all were forgotten—my proud name became a 
reproach—my honours were bowed to the dust. Look at 
yonder sparkling cross, pendent from the neck of the Ma- 
donna; little deemed I, when I knelt to receive that boon, 
that the giver, in his blind belief of an enemy, would so soon 
cast me forth to shame and obloquy! I uttered no justifica- 
tion—to be suspected was enough ; but I came hither—came 
to forget myself to stone—to be a man no longer—to be a 
monk—and Iam one! The convent rings with my piety ; 
the blind crowd, who look on me, hold me as a thing too holy 
for this world. Iam pointed at as a pattern, made the de- 
pository of the sins‘of others, and held to be too pure to sin 
myself: but it is not so, Inez’’—and the deep voice grew yet 
deeper—“ the very thought of crime has reused me from my 
lethargy—the very thought of him whom I have sworn te 
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ustacio heard her 


The cell, the cowl, and the cloister—they are not the anodynes — 
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sacrifice. I had vowed the dagger; I have hunted him to his 
lair, and now I can strike it even to his heart’s centre !” 

“ Adrian! Eustacio!” murmured the lady. 

« Bither name is dear from thy lips” said the cowled noble, 
“though the one is sullied by calumny, and the other but a 
mockery. But hark, Inez, they have rung in the dawn; the 
drones are about to shake off their drowsiness, and live on 
another day in their apathy ; till to-morrow, then, farewell!” 

“ Barewell !” echoed Inez, as he strained her to his heart, 
and ere many moments she had disappeared. The officiating 
monk had sleepily entered the chapel to feed the lamp at the 
altar of the sacramento, and Father Eustacio was prostrate 
before the shrine of the saint. 

Weeks. passed, and still at intervals the noble monk and the 
gentle Inez met when the world slept; but the spirit of the 
duke panted for vengeance on his enemy, and it came at last. 

It was on a lovely midnight, when the landscape was flood- 
ed with light, and the sparkling stars flashed out of the clear 
heavens like diamond studs scattered over a robe of. purple, 
that the monk wandered from the convent garden to the 
grounds of the adjoining quinta. For a while he passed on, 
gazing as he went on the white clusters:of the clematis and 
the richer blossoms of the pomegranate, Mey disclosed their 
beauty, to the moon, and thought of Inez; but ere long 
cane wilder visions, and he remembered his sister, who was 
murdered in her loveliness, and on whose grave no eye had 
rested. Then came the memory of her husband, of the mur- 
derer! and he looked up to the moon asshe rode in light, and 
then down on the dark shadow cast along the earth by the 
wooded height which bounded the landscape. He felt that 
he stood there a dishonoured man and an alien—he felt that 
he was loved even in his evil fortune, and that his enemy had 
again crossed his path. He struck his hand forcibly on his 
breast, and it came in contact with the hiltof his dagger: the 
monk smiled—the world has seldom looked on a smile like 
that with which he drew it forth. He cast back his clinging 
robe, he fetched one long deep breath; there was fire at his 
heart and in his brain: and he hurried on, There had been 
feasting in that place of beauty, and the guests were yet 
awake. He approached the house; an avenue of citron trees 
threw up their rich perfume to the sky, and darkened the 
space beneath.them. He hastened to that spot of gloom ; 


en after year usore fully developed those lineaments which 


ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


BESSY BELL AND MARY GRAY. 
Founded on Scottish History. 

Ir was in the yet Poric days of Scotland (comparing the 
present with the past) that Kenneth Bell, one of the lairds of 
the green holms of Kinvaid, having lost his lady by a sudden 
dispensation of Providence, remained for a long time wrapt 
up in the reveries of grief, and utterly inconsolable. The tide 
of affliction was at length stemmed by the nourice bringing 
before him his helpless infant daughter—the very miniature 
of her departed mother, after whom she had been named.- 

The looks of the innocent babe recalled the father’s heart 
to a sense of the duties which life yet required of him; and 
little Bessy grew up in health and beauty, the apple of her 
father’s eye, Nor was his fondness for her diminished, as 


at length ringed japiya more yhatured likeness of her who 
was gone. She becafhe, as it were, a part of the old man’s| 
being; she attended him in his garden walks; rode out with 
him on-her palfrey on sunny mornings; and was as his sha- 
dow by the evening hearth, She doated on him with more 
than a daughter’s fondness; and he, at length, seemed bound 
to earth by no tie save her existence. 

It was thus that Bessy Bell grew up to woman’s stature ; 
and, in the quiet of her father’s hall, she was now, in ber 


eighteenth year, a picture of feminine loveliness. . Allaround 
had heard of the beauty of the heiress of Kinvaid. The cot- 
tager who experienced her bounty drank to her health in his 
homely jug of nut-brown ale; and the squire, at wassail, 
toasted her in the golden wine-cup. a : 

The dreadful plague of 1666 now fell out, and rapidly 
spread its devastations over Scotland. _Men stood aghast; 
the fountains of society were broken up; and day after day 
brought into raral seclusion some additional proofs of its fear- 
ful ravagés: Nought was heard around but the wailings of 
deprivation; and omens inthe heavens.and-on the earth he- 
ralded miseries yet to come. _ 

Having been carried from Edinburgh (in whose ill-venti- 
lated closes and wyndes it had made terrible havoc) across 
the Frith of Forth, the northern counties were now thrown 


they threaded ofttimes together the mazes of ‘‘ many a bosky 
bourne and bushy dell.” They chased the fantastic squirrel 
from bough to bough, and seared the thieving~ little weasel 
from the linnet’s nest.. Under a great tree they would seat. 
themselves, as Bruce read aloud some story of chivalry, ro- 
mance, or superstition, or soothed the listless hours of the 
afternoon with the delightful tones of the shepherd's pi 
More happy were they than the story-telling group, each in 
turn’a queen, who, in like manner, flying from the pestilence 
which afflicted Florence, shut themselves up inits delightful 
gardens, relating those tales of love-which have continued to 
delight posterity in'the glowing pages of Boccaccio. 

Under whatever circumstances it is placed, human nature 
will be human nature still. When the young and the beau-_ 
tiful meet together freely and unreservedly, the cold restraints 
of custorn and formality must be thrown aside; friendship 


but it had other occupants. He heard the voice of Inez; 
tremblingly and tearfully she spoke, and entreaty quivered on 
her-tongue. Other accents heard he also—the accents of his 
enemy. For a moment he paused siently andstemnly, and 
then he sprang convulsively forward and stood before them. 
There was a faint scream, the agonizing scream of a woman ; 
but the revellers heardit not. Then came louder and longer 
sounds; names.were shouted, and imprecations followed them: 
there was a struggle, a wrestling for life; but Inez in her 
agony stirred not a limb. The loud laughter of her father’s 
guests came fitfully on the night breeze like the rejoicings of 
observant fiends, Light was around them—the pure light of 
the silver moon; but they stood ona spot of darkness! The 
struggle was brief, yet to Inez it seemed to have lasted years: 
one of the combatants staggered and fell heavily against the 
trunk of a citron tree, and the white blossoms showered on 
him as he sank down bleeding and senseless; then came the 
deep tones of the monk upon her ear, as he laughed out his 
triumph, and struggled for a moment ere he fell prostrate be- 
side his enemy. 


The moon bowed her silver brow to the coming dawn, and 
the blossoms scattered fresh sweetness to the morning breeze : 
the revellers shook off the heaviness of sleep, and came forth 
to gladden their oppressed energies by the freshness.of nature. 
One among them, entered the avenue of citrons—two lay 
dead before him, the affianced noble and the holy monk; and 
a third was there—she looked up and pointed with stern eye 
and steady finger to the corse of the cowled combatant—it 
was the lady Inez, Her hair was dank with the night dew, 
and her lips livid and compressed. One. glance syfficed——| 
horror had been busy with her—she was a maniac! 

Few heard the tale: the holy brotherhood bore away their 
dead ; the count consigned his fellow noble toa silent grave, 
and of his daughter no one knew more. The peasant, as he 
passes the forsaken pile, doffs his cap while he hastily mutters 
a Pater andan Ave, and hastens on his mules from the Quinta 


~ -sd’as Lagrimas. 


Was ever a great discovery prosecuted, or. an important 
benefit conferred‘upon the human race by him who was in- 
capable of standing, and thinking, and feeling alone? 

Nobility may existin name, the sovereign may confertitles, 
the herald blazon out the descent, but solid: glory.and zeal 
greatness are inseparably connected with virtue. 


into alarm, and families broke up, forsaking the towns and 
disperse themselves under the freer atmos 


tunity of having"his daughter escorted to Lyn 
dence of a warmly attached friend ‘and relation. 
Under the protection of this gallant young squire, Bessy 
rode off on the following morning, and, the day being de- 
lightful, the young pair, happy in themselves, forgot; in the 
beauty of nature, the miseries that encompassed them. 
Besides being a youth of handsome appearance and enga- 
ging manners, young Bruce-had seen a good deal of the world, 
having for several years served as a member of the body guard 
of the French king. He had returned from Paris only a few 
months before, and yet wore the cap and plume peculiar to 
the distinguished corps to whick he still belonged. The heart 
of poor Bessy Bell was as sensitive as it was innocent and 


more regular; she was talle?, 


unsophisticated ; and, as her protector made his proud steed 
fret and curyet by her side, she thought to herself, as they 
rode along, that he was like one of the knights concerning 
whom she had read in romance, and, unknown to: herself, 
there arose in her bosom a feeling to which it had hitherto 
been a stranger. ° 

Her reception at Lynedoch was most cordial; nor the less 
so, perhaps, on the part of the young lady of that. mansion, 
because her attendant was Bruce, the secret but accepted 
suitor for the hand of Mary Gray. Ah! had this mystery 
been at once revealed to Bessy Bell, what a world of misery 
it would have-saved leer! 


demon of desolation was here before them, and the smoke 
was ceasing to ascend from many acottage-hearth. Itbecame 
necessary that the household of Lynedoch should be immedi- 
ately dispersed. Bruce and Lynedoch remained in the vici- 
nity of the dwelling-house, and a bower of turf and moss was 
reared for the young ladies on the pastoral banks of the Brau- 
chie-burn, a tributary of the Almond. 

It was there that Bessy Bell and Mary Gray lived for a while 
in rural seclusion, far from the bustle and parade of gay life, 
verifying in some measure what ancient poetry hath feigned 
of the golden age. Bruce was a daily visitant at the bower 
by the Brauchie-burn+he wandered with them through the. 
green solitudes; and, under a summer sun.and a blue. sky, 


‘Pron 'thé plague batour travellers been flying; but the | 


‘gic, a change came over the spirit of Bessy Bell. She dried. 


kindles into a warmer.feeling, and love is generated. Could 
it be otherwise with our ramblers in their green solitude 2. ‘i 
etween Mary Gray and young Bruce a Mutual and'u 
stood attachment had long subsisted; indeed they only wait- 
ed bis coming of age to be united in the bonds of wedlock ; 
but the circumstance, for particular reasons, was cautiously 
concealed within their own bosoms. Even to Bessy Belli, her 
dearest and most intimate companion, Mary had not revealed 
it. To disguise his real. feelings, Bruce was outwardly less 
marked in his attention to his betrothed than to her friend : 
and, in her susceptibility and innocent. confidence, Bessy Bell 
too readily mistook his kind assiduities for marks of affection 
and proofs of love. A new spirit began to pervade her whole 
being, almost unknown to herself; she looked on the scen es 
around her with other eyes; and life changed in the hues it 
had previously borne to the gaze of her imagination. In the 
absence of Bruce she became melancholy and abstracted. 
He seemed ‘to her the being who had‘been born te’ render her 
blessed ; and futurity appeared, without his — like the 
melancholy gloom of a November morning." x 

The physiological doctrine of temperaments we leave toits 
difficulties ; although we confess, that in Bessy Bell and Mary 
Gray something spoke in the way of illustration, 2 

The countenance of Bessy was one of light and sunshine. 
Her eyes were blue, her hair flaxen, her complexion florid. _ 
She might have sate fora picture of Aurora, Every thing 
about her spoke of “the innocent brightness of the nev 
born day.” Mary Gray was in many things the rev 
his, although perhaps pes. ‘gawe 2c Hep fea 

even more elégant in 

and had in her almost colourless cheeks, lofty pale brow, and 
raven ringlets, a majesty which nature had denied to her un- 
conscious rival. The one was all buoyancy and smiles; the 
other subdued passion, deep feeling, and quiet refiection, 


oy 


Bruce was a person of the finest sense of honour; and, 
finding that he had unconsciously and unintentionally made 
an impression on the bosom-friend of his betrothed, became 
instantly aware that it behoved him to take some step to dis-_ 
pel the unfortunate illusion, Fortunately the time w: 


speedily approaching, which called him to return, for a sea- 


son, to his military postin France; but the idea of parting from 
Mary Gray had become doubly painful to his- feelings, from 
the consideration of the circumstances under which he was 
obliged to leave her. The ravages of death were extending 
instead of abating; and the general elements themselves 
seemed to have become tainted with the unwholesomeness. 
There was an unrefreshing languor in the air; the sky wore 
a coppery appearance, and over the face of the sun was 
drawn, as it were, a veil of blood. Imagination might no 
doubt magnify these things ; but victims were falling around 
on every'side; and no Aaron, as in the days of hoary anti- 
quity, now stood between.the living and the dead, to bid the 
plague be stayed. ‘ : 


With a noble resolution Bruce took his departure, and sor- 
row, like a cloud. hrooded over the bower by the Brauchie- 
burn. Mary sate in a quiet, melancholy abstraction; but 
ever and’anon the tears dropped down the cheeks of Bessy 
Bell, as her “softer soul in woe dissolved aloud.” Love is 
lynx-eyed, and Mary saw too well what was passing in the 
mind of her friend ; but with a kind consideration, she Shviw. 
ed the lapse of a few days to moderate the turbulence-of her 
feelings ere she ventured to impart the cruel truth. So un- 
looked for, so unexpected was the disclosure, that for a while 
she harboured a spirit of unbelief; but conviction at once 
flashed over her, extinguishing every hope, when she was 
shown a beautiful necklace of precious stones, which Bruce 
had-presented to his betrothed on the morning of his bidding 
adieu to the bower of the Brauchie-burn. As it were by ma- 
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her tears, hung on the neck ‘of her friend, endeavoured to 
console her in her separation from him who loved her, and 
bore up with a heroism seemingly almost incompatible with 
the gentle softness of her nature. She clasped the chain 
round the neck of Mary, and, kneeling, implored heaven 
speedily to restore the giver to her arms. 

Fatal had been that gift! It had been purchased by Bruce 
from a certain Adonijah Baber, a, well-known Jewish mer- 
chant of Perth, who had amassed considerable riches by traf- 
fic. Taking advantage of the distracted state of the times, 
this man had allowed his thirst after lucre to overcome his bet- 
ter principles, and lead him into lawless dealings with the 
wretches who went about abstracting valuables from infected 
or deserted mansions. As a punishment for his rapacity, 
death was thusin a short time brought to his own household, 
and ke himself perished. 

Fatal had been that gift !—In a very little while Mary sick- 
ened; and her symptoms were those of the fearful malady 


ger; but, with an heroic self-devotion, she became the nurse 
of her friend; and, when all others kept aloof, administered, 
though vainly, to her wants. Her noble and generous mind 
was impressed with the conviction that she owed some repa- 
ration for the unintentional wound which she might have in- 
flicted on the feelings of Mary, in having appeared to become 
her rival in the affections of her’betrothed. — 

As an almost necessary consequence, she was herself seized 
with the malady of death. The evening heard them singing 
hymns together—midnight listened to the ravings of delirium 
—the morning sun shone upon their death. 

The tragedy was consummated ere yet Bruce, had set sail 
for France; but the news did not reach him for a consider- 
able time, the communication between the two countries be- 
ing interrupted. His immediate impulse was to volunteer 
into the service of the German emperor, by whom he was 
attached to a squadron sent to assist Sobieski of Poland against 
the Turks. He never returned; and was supposed to have 
fallen in battle. 

The old Laird of Kinvaid awoke from the paroxysm of his 
grief to a state of almost dotage, yet occasionally a glimpse 
of the past would shoot across his mind; for, in wandering 
vacantly about his dwelling, he would-sometimes exclaim, in 
the spirit so beautifully expressed in the Arabian manuscript, 
“Where is my child? and echo answered, “ Where?” 


ity ae vaults.of both the Kinvaid and Lynedoch fami- 


were Velated, were indne church of Methven ;. but, 
according to a wish said to have been expressed by the two 
young friends, “‘ who were lovely in their lives, and in death 
were not divided,” they were buried near-a beautiful bank of 
the Almond. Several of the poets of Scotland have sung 
their hapless fate ; Lednoch bank has become classic in story ; 
and, during the last century and a half, many thousands of 
enthusiastic pilgrims have visited the spot, which the late pro- 
rietor of Lynedoch has enclosed with pious care. 


rude merriment at their expense. Let it not be supposed, 
however, that to unite the finest English poetry or prose with 
musie is an impossibility; on the contrary, we can boast of 
instances where the sublimest language and the most scien- 
tific music have been delightfully blended; and, strange to 
say, a German, who spoke English but little, has furnish- 
ed us with one of the strongest cases in point—we allude to 
Handel. Examine his Oratorio, the Messiah, which is en- 
tirely set to passages in scripture, cither typical of, or directly 
presaging the Redeemer—a more correct or impassioned 
adaptation of sense to sound cannot be met with, For a com- 
bination of poetry and music, examine the same author’s 
adaptation of Milton’s #2 Penseroso, or of Gay’s Acts and 
Galatea, and they will be found faultless in accent and ex- 
pression. But Handels do not arise every day, gifted with 
the power of grasping any subject, and able to rob the poet of | 
half his glory. At the present time-it is an aflair of conse- 
quence to select poetry alfoundiug with words capable oft! 


considerably lessened—and inthis particular Scott and Byron 
must yield to Bayley and Moore. In short, there is a par- 
ticular art in writing for musicians which these latter gentle- 
men possess in perfection. Were we to cite another instance, 
we should be inclined to fix upon the author of the Sicilian 
Knight, published in this paper a few weeks since, whose 
pen appears to us to have a similar facility. Of Byron’s 
productions Nathan has given the hest adaptation ; of Scott's 
we must decidedly award the prize to Dr. Clarke, now of 
Worcester Cathedral, late of Cambridge University, in Eng 

land, whose setting of ‘‘ Lady Heron’s song,” “ Constance’s 
song,” ‘The last words of Marmion,” &c. have been attend- 
ed deservedly with success. The present air and chorus 
of Brignal Banks, from Rokeby, as sung in the opera taken 
from that poem, is likewise a pleasing and happy effusion by 
the same.author. B. 
SS SR ES IE 


THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 


Masrzr Burke has created such a sensation in this city, 
and so manifest an anxiety to witness a repetition of his 
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ARTS. 


There is some truth in the assertion, for the play is ‘caviare 
to the multitude” The character of the young Dane is purely 
intellectual. His passions are subdued by habits of reflection. 
The strong feeling to which, in other parts, the actor is called 
upon to give vent, are here curbed by reason, interrupted by 
apt and beautiful moral observations, and chastened through- 
out by a fine and pensive spirit. Even his madness is either 
forced, or suddenly corrected, by the recurrence of bis accus- 
tomed melancholy ; and the warmest affections dwell in his 
bosom, and soften down the desperate imaginations, which the 
horrors of his situatién have conjured up in his mind. From 
the consummation of his revenge he shrinlrs with the instine- 
tive hesitation and reluctance tatural to a young and highly 
cultivated disposition, full of generosity and contemplation. 


“The time is out of joint; oh, cursed spite, 
“That ever I was born to set it right.” 


;The excellencies, therefore, of C. Kean’s Hamlet, in consis- 


tence with those conceptions, are of a quality which the at- 


alllictiag the nation. Bessy Bell was fully’aware of the dan-|| good musical pronunciation, in setting witch the difficulty is) entive readers of Shakespeare will -hepipre likely to admire 


than those unaccustomed to study that great poet. They are 
silent, quiet displays of thought; they consist of grace in at- 
titude, appropriateness of gesture, and impressiveness of read- 
ing. The sternness and physical power requisite in Othello, 
Richard, &c. would be here out of place. Hanilet is a youth 
—bewildered—wretched—in love—yet called upon by a su- 
pernatural power to sacrifice affection for revenge: his hopes 
have been blasted—his affections disappointed—he is watch- 
ed by enemies—the father, who had elicited all the love and 
reverence of his once ardent soul, has been murdered, and 
the mother who gave him being, is the guilty instrument of 
his ruin, “The elasticity of youth—the springs of hope and 
of passion, are all broken—and he would fly to the grave as 
a refuge, if the 4 
“ Everlasting had not fixed his canon ’gainst self-slaughter.” 

All this seemed continually present to the mind of the actor. 
The finest passages were chastely and pensively delivered, as 
if they came from a dark and weary mind, to which the 
world no longer afforded any interest or pleasure. His solilo- 
quies were conceived and executed admirably well, The 
whole part was animated with a fine meaning, which address- 
ed itself to the reason and the heart, and isopial the art 


of the actor, who keeps out from the philosophical Hamlet 


charming performances, that the public are already taking}|the savage energy of Shylock, the more refined but bitter 
seats for his next engagement, When, therefore, they who]| brutality of Sir Giles, and the eagerness and licentious am- 
follow him upon the same boards do not immediately attract|! bition of Richard. 

iri not te is ascribed. po. sxyot of talent in) Iam convinced that Mr. Kean needs only an impartial ex- 
them, nor diminution of public esteem, Notwithstanding'amination to ensure him the most brilliant success. His 
these circumstances, and the continually Unfavourable state || beauties are unobtrusive, but stand the test of strict criticism. 
of the weather, the average receipts on the nights of C, Kean || He will not so often stir up the souls of the audience, by giv- 
and Miss Clara Fisher have been very fair. Keanhas appeared ||ing passages with all the force and energy of great physical 
in Hamlet, Shylock, Sir Giles Overreach, Richard, Romeo, &c.|| power; but the philosopher finds a deep meaning in his read- 
and is making his way with a steady progress into the public}! ing; the painter and sculptor will notice that his attitudes are 
favour. His playing is full of fine points and beautiful read-|| spirited and picturesque; and the intelligent spectator, who 
ings, and his attitudes frequently the best we have ever seen. |! knows nothing of the science of painting or poetry, feels his 
If he has not always acted before an overflowing audience, he|] attention gently drawn towards him, and his mind gradually 


ye 
Mh. of nature and simple pathos. 


| Nieiaetlari ge tes trig nies Be has at least delighted those who attended his representations, 


and elicited from them frequent and warm marks of appro- 

bation. No disinterested person of taste can refuse to ac- 

knowledge him not only asa performer of the very first pro- 

mise, but as one who now sustains with admirable skill and 
i effect the most difficult characters. ; 

PM pobeck teen eeeaar pene! Miss Fisher has been aptly termed the ‘universal and 

ee Renee enduring” favourite of our stage. Her apppearance is always 

THE FINE ARTS. greeted with interest; and we have known sturdy obstinate 

critics, who, in vindicating the claims of some favourite 

BRIGNAL BANKS. actress to exclusive superiority, deem it important to depre- 

In must be apparent to every reader, that good poetry set ciate the merit of all others (and such critics, by the by, are no 

to pleasing melody, forms the perfection of vocal music. The||Frities) we have known them go frowningly to witness her 

question, therefore, why the lyrical pieces of Lord Byron and||spirit-stirring exhibitions, which fairly betrayed them into 

Sir Walter Scott have not been set to music with more success, ||@PPlause before they knew what they were about. Her lighter 


Bessy Bell and Mary Gray 
They were twa bonny lasses ; 

They biggit a bower on yon burn brae, 
And theekit it owre wi’ rashes, 

They wouldna lie in Methven kirk, 
Beside their gentle kin; 


has often been asked; whereas the poetry of Moore and of||¢fforts have lately been even better than usual. 


Thomas Haynes Bayley stands embellished and enriched by the 
beauty of the melodies which have been adapted to it. We think 
the question capable of an easy solution. Neither Byron 
nor Scott understood the science of music; although passion- 
ately fond of it, consequently they did not feel the necessity 
of protecting the composer, who might undertake their works, 
from those difficulties peculiar to the English language, and 
which a musical poet would undoubtedly avoid, as Moore 
and Bayley have done, who are both good amateur musicians. 
The number of consonants, the prevalence of s final, the fre- 
quent recurrence of th—obstacles which of themselves inter- 
fere with the success of even the most skilful composer—must 
be obvious to every one who speaks our language; but to 
foreigners they form a source of great annoyance, and we 
are sorry to add, too often prove an occasion of vulgar and 


It is stated that Mr. Forrest will shortly appear in a new 
tragedy, written expressly for hima by R. P. Sinith, entitled 4 
“ Caius Marius.” The genius of this admirable tragedian 
requires no comment at this time, and, hoever has seen him 
needs no critic to point out beauties of the highest order. We 
are told he has reached a yet loftier grade in the profession 
which has already led him to such distinction. 

We conclude the theatricals in this number with the follow- 
ing communication, from the pen of a gentleman well known 
to the literary public. 

HAMLET—MR. ©. KEAN. 

Kean’s Hamlet on Monday evening was sustained most 

skilfully. This gentleman is rapidly extending the circle of 


his admirers. It was one of Macready’s remarks, that no 
man who played Hamlet well, could receive much applause, 
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wrought up to a high pitch of interest. By the by, did not our 
respected friend, Mr. Foote, die off in the last scene rather 
more comfortably than people generally perform that un- 
pleasant operation? Sudden repentance would scarcely have 
carried him through with such delightful nonchalance. Not 
a single kick—not a shake of the head—he did not even roll 
up the whites of his eyes—but, very composedly crossing 
| his legs, and reclining gently, and with much dignity, back 
in his chair, he cast one look towards the quiet dramatis 
persone around him, as much as to say, “ Good morning, 
ladies and gentlemen,” and off he went. N. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Geographical present, g-c.—Asia.— PLurope—Two duodecimos 
have just issued from the press of Mr. Burgess, containing a descrip- 
tion of those great and ancient continents. They are well calculated 
to initiate the youthful student into a knowledge of that important 


| branch, geography. When the volumes are completed, the work will 


form a useful manual for schools, 

The London Carcanet.—A quaint title for a neat little volume, 
containing selections from distinguished writers, such as Bacon, 
Milton, Hosker, Addison, Pope, Johnson, Shakspeare, Goldsmith, Ju- 
nius, Byron, Moore, Scott, Webster, Washington Itving, Halleck, 
&c. &c. It is ina convenientand portable form, and will be an accep- 
table and rational gift at the present season. It may be had of Mr. 
Peabody, 129 Broadway. f 

The Lily ; a colowred annual for 1831—Mr. Schoyer, of this city, 
has just published an annual with this title. It does not Jay claim to 
competition with the beantiful works of this kind which have hereto- 
fore appeared, but is notwithstanding a very pretty volume. 

Sir Walter Scott has two new novels in the press—the first, taken 
from the history of the Lover’s Empire, entitled ‘Robert of Paris;’” 
the other, a new series of “Tales of a Grandfather,” taken from the 
history of France, 
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F THE LANDING OF THE WRECKED: 


Tux morning broke—the towering cliff 
Loom’d dimly throngh the hazy air; — 
To heaven their hearts and hands they lift, 

In silent, solemn, thankful prayer! 
And joyfully the warm tear starts $ 
. From weary eyes, with watching pain’d, 
For hope and raptare fill those hearts, 


Where grief and anguish long have reign’d. 


Long had they gazed a sea 
That, shoreless, seem’d to touch the sky; 
Till hope deferr'd and misery 
Had drain’d the fount of sorrew dry; 
For since their gallant ship was lost, 
Many, 2h! many a weary day, 
And many a night, had they been toss’d 
Like lonely sea-birds on the spray! 
Many a bright and cloudless noon ; 
Had moes’d their anguish and despair, 
And oft the melancholy moon 


Had, in her watchings, found them there— 


There—on the ocean—void of rest, 
Where hope no solace could diffuse, 

While o’er each cold and —— lng 
Distill’d the nightly chillmg dews! 

There was the child—the maiden fair— 
The father, too, of manly form ; 

The mother shone more sweetly there, 
Like a pale sun-beam im the storm! 

_ Her heart was sad—but still she smiled— 

Gazed wistful on the sea and sky— 

Then fondly clasped her wond’ring child, 
As if she'd found assistance nigh. 


And now a little stricken band 
Of rescued fugitives they come, 
And pause upon that beachy strand, 
Houseless and friendless, far from home! 
All they possessed of worldly wealth, 
The winds and waves have swept away; 
With hunger faint, impaired in health, 
They watch the slowly opening day. 
And wherefore are they joyous now ? 
Why sparkles every eye with hope, 
And why does pleasure ight each brow, 
As they ascend the grassy slope ? 
No joyful cry—no shout was heard, 
Of welcome, on that lonely cot; 
No ing smile—no tender word, 
No ardent pressure of the hand! 


The sunny hills, the bloomigg vales, 
The distant village-spire and dome, 
The shady wood, the fragrant gales— 
All—all awake fond thoughts of home! 
-_ . For, far away, there are bright eyes— 
(And kindred hearts, that daily burn) 
Watching the winds, the storms, the skies, 
All anxious for that ship's return! 


That glorious ship—and where is she? 
The mountain wave she rides no more; 
A giant martyr to the sea— 
Her lofty beauties strew the shore. 
Yet they—the loved—in distant land, 
Who darkly watch for her in vain— 
The voices of that shipwrecked band 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


P OLD LETTERS. 
That they have seemed to be together, 
winds.— Winter's Tuie. 


Wauew the tired boy at his school-desk, and under the 


me, freighted with his secret thoughts. 


ag 


Shall glad their sinking hearts again ! 


of omnipresence, and even those facilities of motion by which | 
some of the inferior creation pass safely and swiftly between || 
distant places; but how ingeniously he has broadened his/ 
field of operation and enjoyment? Iam more than a thon- |! That youth and observation copied there, 
sand weary miles from my friend, yet I sit down in the lonely | 
silence of my chamber, and chat to him im a Kind of illusion, 
which, to my imagination, recalls his image, his peculiar ways, By the mass, what a lovely creature she was—with a face one||powerful for him to resist; he will spend his life in § 
and the tones of his voice, with almost the vividness of reality ; || deemed he could never forget—a voice like the sound of silver || America or Europe, and is ashamed or afraid to think of 
» and here upon my table lies the sheet which hes just reached |jin the ears of a miser—a hand which Jupiter might have||the friends of his youth, or the consequences of an attach- 
come down from heaven for the sake of holding, and the|| ment cherished without the knowledge of his family, in the ar- 
prettiest footin the world. Beautiful Laura. Iwas ually ||dour and thoughtlessness of boyhood and inexperience. - ; 
___ home where were concentrated all your hopes, attachments, Sabiit ints toe Dhabi Seance ina ke ten an older head has turned ead witha half the temptation. 
_- and associations—away off in some secluded, solitary, tedious, |j dict, was ready to pick tokens of requited love out of her||E mourned over the weakness of human nature, but my letter 
country village—mhere no.one cares for you, nothing interests! every lock and action, when, exsinorsing obj 


Have you ever, dear reader, been banished by fate from the| 


body, indeed, may wander listlessly along, prying into the 
secrets of winding brooks, or rustling above the fallen leaves 
in the silent passages of the woods, but your thoughts fiy 
back and hover around the distant scene, to the incidents of 
which you are tremblingly alive, yet over which distance has 
drawn a pall, dark and impenetrable, to your piercing wishes. 
Your imagination shapes out all sorts of fanta&tic accidents, 


(for remarkable events seem always to occur in your absence) ! 
till wearied with vain conjectures of the present, the tired 


mind reposes on the past, and lives over again all its vanished 
pleasures. Then comes the letter. The simple superscrip- 
tion in its familiar characters swarms with the most lively 
associations. You cannot yet call them delicious, for some- 
| times floats across you the fear cf some vague evil, darkening 
\}your sunny anticipations, as the shadow of a cloud passes 
llover the boSem of a grassy hill. With what eager anxiety 
you break the seal! and, as the thirsty traveller on a desert, 
yp When at last ye weaches the spring, gushing and bubbling up 
{jim its beautiful and tempting coolness, kneels down and 
|| quenehes the thirst he has suffered so long, so you drink in 
j|sentence after sentence, and allay the fever of your soul. 
4 I never behold a friend receive a letter at a distance from 
|| his home, especially if he have a family, without experienc- 
||ing a kind of reflected anxiety that it may contain nothing! 
| to alarm his affections or wound his feelings. No lovely wife | 


}sick—no favourite child gone for ever from his once happy | 


| household—no lightning-bolt fallen from any quarter upon 


a and where the mails come only once a-week? Your! while indulging in a most formidable gape over the 


‘caught her name under the head of “married,” in ny 


‘with some more fortunate youth, of whose existence until 


\that moment I had been entirely ignorant. Never a word 
|did I say to any human being, but despatched ten buckwheat 
‘cakes, with a corresponding accompaniment of fine sausages, 
jand washing down the whole with one or two extra 

‘coffee, I applied myself to the business of the day with e 
confirmed belief in that veracious and consolatory maxim, 
om is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 
| The next isa modest epistle, expressing great confidence 
in my abilities and inclination, (two materials, by the way, 
very much at war in my destiny) and winding up with a 
|modest request of five dollais asa loan. The writer married 
‘a lady a short time after worth a hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars, and passes me in the street, thé rascal, without @ nod. 
| The next, although of recent date, is the only remnant 
of a friendship which once promised me much gratification. 
It is connected with a history which, alas, for lite, although 
perfectly true, is so common as to be devoid of interest, exeept 
in the bosoms of those acquainted with the parties. It bore 
| the signature of C. T., who had intended to enterthe Columbian 
|army under Bolivar. He received his education in this city, 
| where I became intimately acquainted with him, His tempera- 
jment, like that of most from Spanish:America, was warm, 
|sanguine, and impetuous. Keenly susceptible to the charms 
jof female beauty, every pair of expressive eyes lighted in 
him the flame of a lively but transient attachment. He loved 


i 


{the verdant spot where all his ch«rished hopes and feelings || poetry and music, in which he displayed both taste and genius. 
|| bave their home. Iread his countenance almost as anxiously |/ Every accomplishment which could render him a dangerous 
jas he peruses the page, and when his eyes gradually emit ||companion for young and kindred spirits of the other sex, 


brighter sparkles, a glow as of remembered pleasure sutiuses | 
|| bis cheeks, and that kind of smile lurks about his lips which | 
i marks inward satisfaction, unshared by those around him, I} 
i know the hovering hawk has not pounced upon his sheltered | 
| nest, and a mountain of heavy fears roll away from my iad} 
i There is something sacred about a letter. Every scrap which 
i I receive is packed regularly away as a treasure to which each 
succeeding year will add a value; andI have consequently 

i under lock and key, little mementos of many a friend “d 
; whom the trifling offspring of his pen has been forgotten. In| 
j early youth I was charmed with this plan, and have imper-| 


|| ceptibly accumulated a mass of heterogeneous materials, some | 


was added to a person of marked elegance and grace; nor 
was he deficient in those qualities which command the respect 


|passionate admiration of every thing beautiful—a 

jand decisive. hatred and contempt for every thmg 

contracted, or which interrupted his designs. He was teo 
|generous, too confident, too untrammelled in his opinions. 
| He was one of those kind of persons whom every one praises: 
and loves, yet of whom, when in adversity, especially adver= 
\sity arising from. their own errors, people shrug up their 
shoulders and say—* I always knew he would turn out so? 
He became attached to a young girl, very lovely im her 


jjof which are closely interwoven with the pleasantest scenes || person, and full of romance and affection. The prelimi 


attack of - igh hurts $0. ic 
jand lays so “many different snares for the poor shrinking 
{mortal who is sure to be his victim at last, Ican picture my- 
i self, in the loneliness of idle age, with a few silver hairs cloth- 
ling a brow perhaps doubly seamed with the ravages of time 
and sorrow, amid the scenes, characters, and events of a new} 
i and strange generation, peering silently through my spectacles 
|| with many a sad reverie and pensive smile upon these little 
|| mvaluable relics of by-gone years. Why even now I cannot 
||tarn oyer their worn and faded pages without raking up the 
i embers of forgotten passions, and forcing from their lonely 
jjand neglected graves many a merry school-mate,once dearly | 
| loved, yet now growing more and more dim in the mists of 
memory; and who, but for these relies of our brief adven- 
ijtures, (for even so selfish and changeable a thing is that 


| 


minds, and Charles embarked for South America, with the’ 


i 


intention of settling his affairs there, seeing his parents, ob- 


[taining their sanction to his union, and establishing himself 


in business here. I saw him step into the little boat, to be 


conveyed on board the ship which lay off in the bay. The — 


song of the sailors, as they hoisted the sails, came softened to 
us over the water. The vessel stirred like some stupendous 
creature, slowly unfurling its giant wings for a long and 


hand, but turned away his face— 


~ 


of men, and promise success in life. His fault was a too 


of my life. IF I should long enough avoid the unceremonious | affairs were soon arranged between themselves. Yi aia 
thee Bjeyemntt-hich cui vontagatlp the; such disposition are not léng in discovering each = 


perilous flight. He spoke no word as he grasped me by the 


“ And even then, his eye being big with tears, 
Turning his face he put his hand behind him, 
And, with affection wondrous sensible, 

He wrung Bassanio’s hand, and so they parted.” 


Several months elapsed and no tidings. Then came vague 


| mystery of nature the human heart) might have scarcely |reports of his haying been seen at a ball, dancing with a 


jjever recurred to my thought. 


Spanish girl, of great wealth and dazzling beauty—of his 


| Sometimes during a rainy idle day, or when I amat a dis- || serenades—his poetry to her—the gratification of his parents 


posed ||522 of what this is composed. What have we here? A|jat length, from what every one termed an authentic source, 
“Sir—I || though I could find no one #o trace the report to its origin, 
|shall proceed to examine the witnesses in the case of—” bah, || we heard he was married. There was something so probable 
watchful eye of his master, is awkwardly toiling to acquire the |) business—but signed, E.B. He died ten minutes after in 
myétery of pot-hooks and trammels, how little he dreams of|i22 apoplectic fit. The next. What's this? Small, neat, | 
the exhaustless source which he is opening for the interest||female hand. Why I donot recollect of any—ah! an invita-|| gained it universal credit. Even I wrote him a letter, in 
end happiness of future years. Nature has imprisoned the||tiom. By the graces, that ever I should forget Laura B., al-|| which I wished him happiness, without upbraiding him with 
soul of man in a narrow tenement, and denied him the power | though when } descad with ber that evening I now remember |i the cruel treachery which was lavished upon ‘him from the ly 


jdecent-looking superscription—hand unknown. 


— the declaration’ ‘of the poor ghost-haunted Hamlet : 
“Yea. from the table of my memory 
Tul wipe away all trivial fond records, 
e All saws of books, all forms, all pleasures past . 
And Miss Laura, all alone shalt live 


Within the book and volume of my brain 
Unmixed with baser matter.” 


= 


ae 
a. 


ie 
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ing, before breakfast, " was full of kindness and friendship. The unfortunate 


ck cai ads ctaiiak Sevan jtance from home, I untie a bundle of these papers. Let us||at an alliance so splendid—his attachment—courtshi 


@S OVer a vast; and embraced, as it were, fram the ends of op 


in the whole story, something so akin to the frailties of human 
nature, particularly as displayed in such a character, | 


of all around me. What confirmed my credit in the accounts 


received of him was his silence towards me and her. Nota — 
\line had reached us. He has yielded, I thought, to ambition, to ; 


wealth, to beauty, to parental wishes; he has been enerv 
by all the pleasures of which he was most fond; he has strug- 
gled feebly without a single adviser, against a current toe 
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ef his former attachment was not so philosophical in her 
feelings. Ah! how much more coolly we can reason and 
moralizexabout the distresses of others than ourown! She 
died. Imay not say ofa broken heart, for sickness was upon 
her; but, io the delirium which preceded her dissolution, her 
secret disappointment and shame crossed her dreams, and her 
lips murmured wildly. the weary and dark thoughts which 
had long been cherished in her bosom. That beautiful head— 
the rich hair parted upon that lovely forehead, and falling 
in bright ringlets over her neck—those crimson lips, whose 
smile was like a stream of sunshine from her soul, are all 
laid low, dark and silent in the dust, and here is the first letter 
from Charles. He has been sick, and nearly to death; but 
he says his disease at length yields to the. careful treatment 
of his physician, and he is on the eve of embarking for this 
country, to iulfil the engagement with her whom he has 
never ceased to love. He says he has written frequently to 
her and myself, and wonders at our silence, but adds—the 
country is so unsettled that there is no seeupity for the safe} 
transportation of letters, and does not suffer himself to doubt for 
a moment her fidelity. He grows gradually warm with anti- 
‘cipations of the. meeting, and draws a picture of happiness 
which, when I reflect on his sensitiveness, his proneness 
to feel all these terrible bereavements, and even to exaggerate 
them, makes me tremble, ® .F. 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
a eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee—eeowumu=.1 
LETTERS FROM RUSSIA, 


Toa gentleman of this city. 


“NUMBER NINE. 
St. Petersburg, 1830. 


Havre returned to the Nevesky convent for our fourth 
departure, I shall set you down on the Court-quay, This 
you will perceive from your map, is (excepting, the inter- 
ruption of the intervening Admiralty, enclosing the river's 
brink,) but a continuation, with greater splendour, of the 
English Line I have described to you. It changes its name 
in honour of the residence of the court, and of the number of 
palaces that front the beautiful Neva, and form the magnifi- 
cent street that stretches three half miles or more from our 
starting point up the left bank, At the head of this noble 
line, and separated from the Admiralty by a wide street, or 
rather open space, stands the Winter Palace—the_ town resi- 
dence OF his imperial majesty. \This may be texmed.a poser, 
for its dimensions are no less than four hundred and fifty by 
three hundred and fifty feet, and, as you will see, itis nearly 
quadrangular. The first stage is of Ionic and the second of 
Corinthian columns. Numerous statues stud the roof; and, 
when the emperor is in town, the imperial flag is seen waving 
from a tall standard, in long and graceful folds, above the crown- 
ing turrets. The palace may be'said to have two fagades, the 
broad Neva and Court-quay fronting one, and an open square, 
with the sweeping semi-circle of the Etat-major, the other: 
with so much open space around, it shows to great advantage ; 
and, notwithstanding its heavy architecture, presents a grand 
and magnificent aspect. But you must not suppose that the Em- 
peror Nicholas requires any such dimensions as I have stated 
his palace to possess to turn round in ; no, no, he is not so large 
a man as all that; though he rules sixty millions of subjects, 
and his dominions stretch across one hemisphere and largely 
intrude on another, he is quite contented with a suite of rooms 
in the second story of the south-west corner of this huge pile, 
from the windows of which he has a delightful view of a clear 
expanse of water, and the splendid.rows that form the town; 
leaving the rest of the building for his beautiful private chapel, 
with its glistening spire, the affairs of state, the quarters of 
officers, and soldiers, and servants, a large carriage depot; and 
stables for a numerous stud, It is a small city within itself, 
and I presume to say, that not less than twelve to fifteen 
hundred persons are constantly lodged here; and it is an 
every day sight to see whole companies of guards issue from 
the basement story at the tap of the drum, and pass muster 

_in the large inner court. The hall in which the court mas- 
querades are given is of great length, but that of St. George 
surpasses it in magnificence. It is in this hall that foreign am- 
bassadors are received, and the imperial crown, the sceptre, 
and jewels are guarded. The Hermitage is a separate palace, 
ef considerable length, connected to the winter residence by 
a gallery that arches the intervening street. The riches and 
treasures of art that are here contained are immense, and 
a thin quarto would be hardly sufficient to enumerate them. 

gThe paintings alone amount to more than four thousand, 
among which are many of the rare originals of the Italian, 
_ Flemish, and Spanish schools, with numerous full-length 


copies of the chefs d’@uvres of the great masters, by Russian 
artists, and they. certainly show much cleverness on the part 
of the copyists. The French acknowledge that the Hermi- 
tage may well compare with their own boasted Louvre; and 
an intelligent Italian artist assured me he had visited one 
room alone every good day for successive weeks with renewed 
satisfaction, and that the most numerous and best specimens 
of the Spanish school that he had found out of Spain, were 
here exhibited. The library contains one hundred and fif- 
teen thousand “volumes; and the number of engravings, 
cameos, gems, and casts of gems, with other curiosities, seem- 
ed innumerable. The Raphael Gallery is two hundred and 
ten feet long, and overspread with the frescos of the Vatican, 
on the same scale as the originals at Rome; and in another 
room are the portraits by Dawe, an eminent English artist, 
of the imperial family, and the general officers of the memo- 
rable campaigns of Moscow, Leipsic, and Paris, -}¥ellington 
being by title a Russian field-marshal, ocesipies, with his 
Moscovite uniform and prominent Romeb esa conspicu- 
ous place among these proud warriors. From one of the third 
stories you issue into a spacious hanging garden, with flowers 
and plants, gravelled walks, and singing-birds. This was 
the work of Catherine the second, and rises in imitatiun of 
those that flourished some thousand years ago in mighty Ba- 
bylon. Here it was, in an adjoining hall, that she gave her 
splendid winter parties. The garden was then lighted up, 
and thrown open to the astonished visitant, who, notwith- 
standing a range of twenty to thirty degrees of frost* without, 
could here make his promenade in a moderate summer heat, 
and among shrubbery and flowers, shaded by the orange and 
citron : the scene must have been really enchanting, 

As we have at last fairly arrived at the residence of the im- 
perial family, you may naturally expect an introduction to 
its present august inmates, and this I flatter myself I shall 
be able to give you from having often seen them, and in a va- 
riety of situations. The present emperor, Nicholas, is the 
third son of Paul, and ascended the throne upon: the death of 
Alexander in place of Constantine, who, by his own voluntary 
act, renounced the crown. He is now about thirty-five years 
of age, nearly six feet in height, finely formed, and possesses 
a commanding and martial air, His hair is of a light brown, 
his eyes blue and penetrating, with manly regular features, 
that without flattery may be called handsome. His predomi- 
nant expression is stern severity, which I cannot but think 
in a great measure assumed, especially when in.view of the 
ins Opmo-one can be.mare amiehle.ame-Akix frjeads, or 
when surrounded by his charming family, His 
cultivated, leaning to the military and more exact sciences; 
and, in addition to his own, he speaks the English, French, 
and German languages with great fluency. He has perso- 
nally visited most of the European kingdoms, and takes care 
to inform himself accurately of the affairs of the world by a 
subscription to the leading foreign journals and periodicals, 
which are carefully marked and perused for his benefit. Nor 
has he failed to acquire what is of more immediate conse- 
quence to him, a complete and thorough knowledge of the 
resources of his own empire ; the full developement of which, 
as fast as circumstances will admit, is the constant aim of 
his policy. The naval seems a favourite department with 
him; and you will recollect his having lately purchased a 
sloop of war and.a superb American merchantman, which he 
pronounced the most beautiful ships he had ever seen, for 
models, and in addition, sent intelligent officers across the 
Atlantic, to inspect our ships, and familiarize themselves with 
our system. The easy amiability of Alexander in his latter 
years left much to the caprice and negligence of favourites ; 
but, since his accession to the throne, Nicholas has applied 
himself, with increased exertions, to a more strict better 
organization of the empire, and seems to wish that the laws, 
and not the arbitrary will of the sovereign, should alone rule. 
He is a munificent patron of literature, science, and the,arts, 
more especially those of the useful kind, and js doing much 
for the spread of education among his Subjects, by the esta- 
blishment of schools on the Lancasierian plan; indeed, from 
the means that I have of judging, I should think his mea- 
sures as liberal as his subjects can at present bear, and 
Ihave no doubt but his reign will prove highly beneficial 
to the empire. Meanwhile he has a difficult task to legislate 
for a licentious nobility-on the one hand, and a slavish 
barbarous peasantry on the other. His dress is always 
military, and usually that of a plain general-officer, with the 
fewest decorations possible—a chapeau-de-bras, with a short 
black feather, small sword, and high military boots and spurs. 
He frequently rides out, sometimes on horseback, but more 
generally in an open barouche with four horses, his only at- 


* Reaumer’s thermometer, 


ud is highly 
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tendant a footman standing up behind; and as he rapidly 
passes the streets, the people take off their hats, the emperor 
returning the salutation by lifting his hand to his forehead, 
in the military style. 

The empress is an elegant woman, rather above the middle 
height, of pleasing regular features, and great amiability of 
expression. She is the direct patroness of the benevolent in- 
stitutions of the empire, and personally superintends several 
that are established within the city and its precincts, She is 
the daughter of Frederic of Prussia, and must be something 
younger than the emperor. Possessing the attributes of her 
angelic mother, much kindness and goodness of heart, she is 
deservedly beloved and esteemed by all who know her. The 
imperial couple were early married, as much from mutual af- 
fection as policy, and are said to enjoy the greatest conjugal 
felicity, setting the best exam’ as husband and wife, to their 
humerous subjects. They Have’ three children; the eldest, 
and heir to the throne, the Grand Duke Alexander, must be 
about twelve years of age. He is avharming boy, of good 
parts, possesses a fine open countenance, a most generous 
disposition, and is consequently a great favourite, especially 
among the soldiers. He is rigidly governed, and corrected of 
his faults, having no more indulgence than other children, 
and is receiving a thorough and systematic education. He is 
already chief of a regiment, and it is really pleasing to see 
how gallantly he heads his corps, and performs his evolutions. 
You will also frequently find him abroad in the streets, and 
as he passes along he salutes, with the greatest kindness and 
suavity of manner, the people, who crowd around fora gaze 
at their future sovereign. 

eee) 


For the Mirror. 


THE PAST. 
BY THYRZA. 


Txov land, once ours, which never more 
By aught but memory shall be trod, 
Whose pilgrim feet still linger o’er 
Thy wild and haunted sod— 


Oh! let my spirit now recall 
Thy scenes which rise in freshness yet, 
Live o’er thy vanished hours, and all 
The present gloom forget ! 


Yes, once again in thought I’ll tread 
Thy world, of dreamy phantoms full; 

Gaze on thy sky, with light o’erspread, 
And fragrant flow’rets cull— 


The flowers that on my desert path 
Shall bloom no more—the sunny sky 

O’er which the gath’ring tempest hath 
So long frowned heavily. 


Oh! let thy mellowed radiance fall, 
Like light from painted windows shed, 
Upon my darken’d soul, with all 
The lustre long since fled ! 


They come—they rise in beauty yet, 
The forms that made thee fairy land; 
At every step hath memory met 
Some spirit bright and bland— 


The lips, whose gentle words were fraught 
To me with music sweet and low, 

And cheeks, that from my presence caught 
A brighter, richer glow— 


And eyes, whose glances soft and bright 
No more on me their beams shall pour, 

And smiles, once mine, whose sunny light 
Shall fallon me no more— 


And, fraught with friendship’s fervency, 
Sweet voices, rich and deep and clear, 
Whose well-remembered melody 
I never more shall hear— 


All, all are there !—the gloom, the blight, 
Coldness and change, which time hath wrought, 
Have vanished now from memory’s sight, 
From memory’s truant thought. 


A spell hath riveted my sight ~ " 
Upon the past—hope vainly turns 

To where the future’s meteor light 
In distant brightness burns. 


Oh! who can tell, when time shall raise 
The veil which gives the future grace, 

If smiles or frowns shall meet his gaze 
On her discovered face 2 


-There’s nought in dim futurity 
To recompense me for the past; 
Can she bring joys as dear to me 
As those that fled so fast ? 


Ah, no! though hope may dawn at last, 
And though the future promise fair, 
Still must I cling unto the past, 
My heart—my heart is there! 
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If thou shouldst deem thy vow 
A fable traced in air, 
I will not stoop my brow, 
Nor cease to braid my hair : 
I will not mourn thy guile 
A month, a week, a day ; 
But on thy folly smile, 
And laugh my care away. 


When eve is in the west, 
And wandering bird and bee 
~ Come weary home to rest, 
And none are far but thee,— 
There shall not breathe a tone 
Of sadness through my lay : 
As heedless thou art flown, 
Pl sing my care away. 


NATURAL DREAD OF DEATH. 
BY CHANNING, 

It seems to us strange, it seems as if all were wrong, ina 
world where, from the very constitution of things, death must 
close every scene of human life, where it hath reigned for 
ages over all generations, where the very air we breathe and 
the dust we tread upon was once animated life—it seems to 
us most strange and wrong, that this most common, necessary 
expedient, and certain of all events, should bring such horror 
and desolation with it; that it should bring such tremendous 
agitation, as if it were some awful and unprecedented phe- 
nomenon; that it should be more than death—a shock, a 
catastrophe, a convulsion; as if nature, instead of holding on 
its steady course, were falling into irretrievable ruins. 

And that which is strange is our strangeness to this event. 
Call sickness, we repeat, call pain, an approach to death. 
Call the weariness and failure of the limbs and senses, call 
decay, dying. It is so; it is a gradual loosening of the cords 
of life, and a breaking up of its reservoirs and resources. 
So shall they all, one and another, give way. “I feel”—will 
the thoughtful man say—I feel the pang of suffering, as it 
were, piercing and cutting asunder, one by one, the fine and 
invisible bonds that hold me to the earth. I feel the gushing 
current of life within me to be wearing away its own chan- 
nels. I feel the sharpness of every keen emotion, and of 
every acute and far penetrating thought, as if it were short- 
ening the moments of the soul’s connexion and conflict with 
the bedy.” . So it is, and so it shall be, till at last, “the silved 
cord is loosened, and the golden bow! is broken, and the 


pitcher is broken at the fountain, and the wheel is broken at 
the cistern, and the dust returns to the earth as it was, and 
the spirit returns unto God who gave it.” 

No; it is not a strange dispensation. Death is the fellow 
of all that is earthly; the friend of man alone, It is not an 
anomaly; it is not a monster in the creation. It is the law, 
and the lot of nature. 


“Not to thy eternal resting-place, 
Shalt thou retire alone. 

Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings 
The powerful of the earth, the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulchre.—The hills 
Rock-ribb’dand ancient as the sun,—the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; ; 
The venerable woods—rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks, 
That make the meadows green; and pour’d round all, 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man,’’* 


But of what is itthe tomb? Does the spirit die? Do the 
blest affections of the soul go down into the dark and silent 
grave? Oh! no, ‘The narrow house, and pall, and breath- 
less darkness,” and funeral train—these belong not to the 
soul. They proclaim only the body’s dissolution. They but 
celebrate the vanishing away of the shadow of existence. 
Man does not die, though the forms of popular speech thus 
announce his exit, He does not.die. We bury, not oud 
friend, but only the form, the vehicle in which, for a time, 
our friend lived. That cold, impassive clay, is not the friend, 
the parent, the child, the companion, the cherished being. 
No, it isnot; blessed be God that we can say—It is not! It 
is the material world only that earthclaims, It is “ dust” only 
that ‘‘descerids to dust.’ The grave! let us break its awful 
spell, its dread dominion. it is the place where man lays 
down his weakness, his infirmity, his diseases, and sorrows, 
that he may rise up toanewand glorious life. It is the place 
where man ceases—in all that is frail and decaying—ceases 
to be man, that he may be, in glory and blessedness, an angel 
of light! 

Why, then, should we fear death, save as the wicked fear, 


* From Thanatopsis; by William Cullen Bryant. 
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and must fear it? Why dread to lay down this frail body in 
its resting-place, and this weary aching head on the pillow of 
its repose? Why tremble at this—that in the long sleep of 
the tomb, the body shall suffer disease no more, and pain no 
more, and hear no more the cries of want nor the groans of 
distress—and far retired from the turmoil of life, that violence 
and change shall pass lightly over it, and the elements shall 
beat and the storms shall sigh unheard around its lowly bed ? 
Say, ye aged and infirm, is it the greatest of evils todie? Say, 
ye children of care and toil! say, ye afflicted and tempted! 
is it the greatest of evils to die? 

Oh! no. Come the last hour, in God’s own time—and a 
good life and a glorious hope shall make it welcome. Come 
the hour of release—and affliction shall make it welcome. 
Come the hour of re-union with the loved and lost on earth 
—and the passionate yearnings of affections, and the strong 
aspirations of faith, shall bear us to their blessed land. Come 
death, to this hady—this burdened, tempted, frail, failing, dy- 
ing bod yomendteehe soul, corse freedom, light, and joy un» 
ceasing—come the immortal life! “He that liveth,” saith 
the conqueror over the devil, “ he that liveth and beligvethri in 
me shall never die.” 


THE FIRST OF MAY IN NEW=sYORK. 
A COMIC ANNUAL. 

The chroniclers of England have handed down the doings 
of the good old times—the by-gone merriments of their May- 
day. But the antics of antiquity were grave matters, when 
compared to the joyances of the first day of May in New- 
York, when the comic annual custom, of removing from one 
dwelling to another takes place. 

On that day the maiden queen of an ancient May-day 
pageant never danced round the May-pole more feateously 
than a modern matron waltzes round a broom-handle. She 
then becomes a queen of the chess-board, and the rule of pre- 
cedent hath conceded to her the privilege of moving into any 
square or place she pleaseth, assuming for her the usual pre- 
rogative of the sex, whether conceded or usurped, to dictate ; 
and wo to the wedded knight who presumes to check mate ! 

On that day the parvique Penates, the presiding deities 
over the goods and chattels of the Manhattoes, bustle about 
like bees driven out of their hives by smoke, swarming, upon 
the eve of their migration, to the melody of the poker and 
frying-pan that sound “the gathering.” Day-light scarcely 
looks upon hg city, wher: mistress and maid are seen listen- 
ing laughi~tiy "tlie stories cf the carmen, who, like ® 
bridge-budak is preparing to drive his piles; and then they 


think of the Roman prophetess, and pay devotion to the 
carmen-tales, from the first to the fourth story. 

That day is the jolly anniversary of general locomotion ; 
the laughing birthday of domestic mutability ; the yearly 
holiday of the household gods; the carnival of dusty-carpets, 
which are, like drugs, 

“When taken, to be well shaken!” 

It is the very festival of furniture, when the lowest deputy of 
the lowest follower of Day and Martin is liable to be promoted 
to the charge of some high post-bedstead, and under his 
management, in the middle of the domestic drama, down 
goes the curtain. Each chamber becomes a club-room, in 
which every member takes the chair. On the said first of 
May, as onthe fourth of March, the tables are frequently 
turned, secretaries are removed from the home ‘department, 
and cabinets lose their places. 

Then window-panes and counter-panes are afflicted with 
a wet season. It isa day of ups and downs, of pulling, pack- 
ing, and pinning up; of taking, tearing, and tying down. 
Chimneéy-flues and chamber-floors receive their sweeps. Then 
executions are expected in every house, for the paper in 
the upper rooms, the pictures in the parlour, the bells in 
the basement story, ate all waiting to be hung, and the cart 
is at the door, 

Bul heisee themmiden mansive with its bridal wall pares 
in white, to which the white-wash brush has given a carte- 
blanche, receives company, the overloaded cart-noir is acci- 
dentally oversetin the street! Momus goes into half-mourn- 
ing, lots of little ragged rogues celebrate in merry sadness the 
scene of comic annual mischief, and the injured spirit of one 
of the Lares seems to shriek out, as a stream of molasses 
gurgles. from a broken bottle, ‘Ubi lapsus !? which, freely 
translated, is rendered, ‘‘ your boy laps us.” 

Then hogs have their essoine, the cart-horse is thrown 
upon the curb, and clothes-horses are broken upon the wheel. 
Old jugs, like old jokes, are cracked at their owners’ expense, 
sofas lose their castors, and castors forsake their cruets, tum- 
blers throw summersets, plates are dished; bellows, like 
bankrupts, can raise te wind no more, dog-irons go to pot, 


and pots go to the dogs; spiders are on the fly, a safe is not 
safe, the deuce is played with the tray, straw-beds are down. 
It is the spring with cherry-trees, but the full cherry 
tables, for they lose their leaves, and candlesticks their 
branches. The whole family of the brushes—hearth, hair, 

hat, clothes, flesh, tooth, nail, crumb, and apes are brush- 
ing off. Books, like ships, are outward bound ; Scot®s novels 
become low works, Old Mortality is in the dust, and, Kenil- 
worth is worthless in the kennel. Presidential pamphlets are 
paving the way for new candidates, medical tracts become- 
treatises on the stone, naval tacticians descend to witness the 
novelty of American flags having been put down, and the 


advocates of liberality in thought, word, and deed, is gain- 


ing ground: Then wooden ware is every where. Pails are 
without the pale of preservation, and the tale of a tub, at 
which the washerwoman wring her hands, in broken acy 
cents tells 

“Of most disastrous chances, 


Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
That wind up thetravel’s history” x 


of a New-York comic annual celebration. Coinie Ansiual. 


a 4 
SINGLE BLESSEDNESS. 

The following extract from an article in the Edinburgh 
Literary Journal is worthy the perusal of all, but more espe- 
cially of the young. It is from the pen of a lady. 

“T have met with very few unmarricd ladies who have not * 
appeared to me to feel, after the age of thirty, that their exis- * 
tence was thoroughly comfortless and wretched. Many have 
I heard express it openly, and that such is the fact can very 
easily be discovered by an accurate observer of the human 
countenance. It is also certain, that thrée out of five of the 
young English ladies of the present day must remain unmar- 
ried; because no man can ezist on less than two thousand a 
year, when married; and how few young men there are with 
two thousand a year, compared with the number of young la- 
dies! Five, six, eight, sometimes, in one family, generally all 
tolerably pretty, and most of them pleasing and accomplished 
women—many possessing talents of no ordinary stamp—-yet 
perhaps in our salons these lovely and accomplished beings are 
completely neglected by the other sex, ‘because,’ (I must repeat 
the sentiment I have heard from thousands of young men of 
fashion, ) ‘I never talk to girls—I dare not pay any attention 
to unmarried women, because I am not a marrying mati.” 
Mr. flirted with so and so, and was accused of behaving 
ill—I don’t like to excite false hope—I shall never 
less I can find a wife with dt least two or three iat 
year, because I am much richer, unmarried, with the fortune 
I have.” 

“It is of no use to quarrel with the state of society as it 
is at present constituted, for we cannot alter it; but I think 
it might be beneficial to give a few hints on the education of 
women, which might, perhaps, be useful in procuring them, 
in a state of single blessedness, as it is very falsely called, a 
greater share of happiness, or a less load of misery than they 
at present appear to possess after the awful age of thirty. 

‘A girl at thirty is called an old maid; she goes to a ball, 
and generally sits neglected all the evening, or dances with 
some gentleman who has been often asked to dine at her 
father’s house, and who perhaps remarks, Miss - is 
rather passe, a good old girl, and I must do my duty here; 
and now I shall dance with the beautiful Miss ——. My... 
heart always bleeds for the mortifications I see endured by 
these poor girls continually. There are certainly some single 
wonien whose talents have made them as much considered 
as they ought to be, but then I have generally observed that 
they have had fortunes, or have had advantages above others 
to bring them into notice, and to give to the natural mat 
of the human species some scope of action. 

“JT will suppose a case in which there are four gina 
moderate proportion in one family—and two sons; and I will 
suppose their father possessed of fifteen hundred a year. The 
estate, of course, goes to the eldest sony the second must be 
a clergyman if his relations have any preferment, or he must 
be of some profession: of course he never marries without a 
large fortune—unless, at the age of forty-five, he has made 
one for himself. The eldest son having been to Eton and 
Cambridge, has learnt that fifteen hundred a year is nothing, 
and, in all probability, determines not to be taken in—not to 
marry any lovely girl without, at least, forty or fifty thousand 
pounds. I now come to my four young ladies. I will sup- 
pose one very pretty, one tolerably pretty, and the other two 
rather plain. ‘They have been educated in all probability as 
the greater proportion of English girls are :' first of all, they _ 
have a strong orthodox beliei in the christian sign 
every Sunday to church—and are, as I conceive all, or nearly 
all, the class of moderately rich English gentry to be, perfectly 
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“honourable, upright, and well principled. It is only for their 
own happiness that I would propose any change in the edu- 
cation of a class for whom I entertain so high a respect. 

“To return to the four young ladies. They have all been 
brought up with the idea that they will become wives and 
mothers, and are taught: to cherish those natural affections 
which, if by some remote chance one out of the four ever 
does marry, make them so amiable and lovely as such. They 
are allowed to read modern novels, at least all such as are 
considered to have a moral tendency. Now I maintain 
that there is scarcely one of these works which does not im- 
press ayy young woman with the idea that happiness can 
atone be found in love and marriage. The heroine is very 
amiable and perfect, surrounded with admirers, all contend- 
ing for the honour of the slightest notice, but where is the 
novel which represents four pretty unnoticed girls, who are 
destined to pass their young years without, perhaps, so much 
as one admirer amongst them? Year after year passes—their 
bloom and beauty fade—and my four lovely and accomplish- 
ed warm-hearted beings, having seen all their youthful castles 
fall one hy one, become listless and unhappy. They:have little 
in life to interest them; one dies; another lives for many 
years on arrow-root and calf?s-foot-jelly, and is enveloped in 
flannel even in July; a third is under the care of Dr. S.;,and 
perhaps the fourth, who is made of tougher materials, and 
born with less feeling than the others, or, perhaps, from hav- 
ing something to oceupy her mind in preparing the arrow- 
root for one sister, and ordering the hard dumplings prescrib- 
ed by Dr. S. for the other—outlives ber sorrows and disap- 
pointments; and if she takes an interest in her brother's 
children, or a share in a education, or in something which 
gives vent to those ons which are implanted by nature 
in the breast of women, she becomes happy. 


**This, then, appears to me to be the secret too much neg- 
lected in female education. Teach them by all means that 
one great source of happiness consists in the indulgence of 
virtuous affection; but do not teach them that’ there is no 
affection capable of producing this happiness, except such as 
may be felt for a lover or husband. If the heart be properly 
regulated, it may take a warm and sufficiently engrossing 
interest in many objects less intimately connected with it. 
Marriage isa sad lottery, and at the best, is a state full of cares 
and anxieties. Freedom and independence ought not to be 
lightly parted with, or set down as possessions of tittle value.” 


TE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


3¢r The view of the Bay and Harbour of New-York, 
taken from the Battery, which was intended to have accom- 
panied this i impression, is still in the hands of the artist; and, 
as we wish it to excel every other engraving published in 
this journal, we are unwilling to present it to the public until 
finished to his entire satisfaction. Our subscribers will be 
the gainers. by this arrangement, and we therefore trust it 
will meet their approbation, The plate will’ appear in the 
twenty-eighth number. 


Our country.—From every part of our extended and still 
extending confederacy, we have reiterated accounts of a sur- 
rising enlargement of numbers, wealth, and improvements. 
a rivalry of a most commendable and honourable character 
appears to have sprung up among the states, and each seems 
to be contending, with unabated zeal and earnestness, for the 
great prize of distinction and glory. It is doubtful, if at any 
period of time there has been a nation, its population and 
age considered, that combined such strong moral and physical 
powers, with so ample a theatre on which to display its un- 
checked energies. Untrammelled by the discouraging and 
debasing influence of tyranny or priestcraft; with political 
rights and privileges well defined and understood ; enjoying 
a degree of liberty unknown to any other people in the world ; 
the exclusive occupants of a territory unsurpassed in fertility 
and beauty, and of almost boundless extent—with such a rare 
union of advantages, it cannot be considered marvellous that 
we should move on in our appointed sphere with an impulse 
which enables us to outstrip every competitor, and leave all 
yseless example and precedent behind us for the imitation of 
others. 


Familiar as we are mith the details of projects of vast 
magnitude and utility, and the celerity with which many of 
them are accomplished, we had a yery inadequate knowledge, 
er even conception, of their number and extent, until they 
were recently made known to us through the executive com- 
mounications from the federal and state governments. Upon 
so comprehensive a scale are many of these plans formed, those 


especially which relate to canals, rail-roads, highways, aque- 
ducts, tunnels, bridges, &c. all requiring the vigorous exercise 
of the highest powers of the mind, and the command of 
funds to the amount of many millions, that we have been 
astounded at the numerous facts which are spread before the 
community for their information, either by the general or 
local authorities. To give a mere sketch of these numerous 
works would require matter sufficient to fill a volume. 

With such rapidity can a traveller now proceed from one 
point of the republic to another, by the agency of steam and 
commodious land vehicles, that in his movement he may be 
almost said to imitate a bird of passage; and when the pub- 
lic exigency calls for it, intelligence is transmitted through 
every channel of the country with a velocity that would seem 
to vie with the winds. 

But wonderful as all this may appear, itis not more so 
than the rapid growth and extension of our cities, towns, vil- 
lages, and new and.prosperous settlements. The most indis- 
putable evidences of great and growing fishes, ave the multi- 
plied improvements and enibellishments every where visible. 
The discovery of large quantities of the precious metals, 
added to the interrupted contributions from other countries ; 
the opening of valuable mines of various descriptions, which 
are made subservient to the most useful purposes; the count- 
less benefits accruing to the nation from an unrestrained in- 
tercourse between the states, and from the flourishing condi- 
tion of agriculture, ecommerce, and the arts, which advance 
in their successful and bright career, with mutual indications 
of harmony and joy—are indubitable proofs of strength, 
vigour, capacity, and skill; and what is of infinite importance 
both to our character and our happiness, and what may be 
contemplated too with much complacency, if not with pride, 
are the number and thriving condition of our colleges, schools, 
and other seminaries of learning ; the consequent dissemina- 
tion of the light of truth and the advantages of refinement, 
accompanied with a general diffusion of a knowiedge of the 
sciences, with something like a corresponding reward to men 
of genius and liberal acquirements, 

The progress which, as a nation, we have made in the ful- 
fillment of our allotment, has every where awakened a spirit 
of eager investigation and inquiry. Having the chief com- 
matid of one of the divisions of the earth, and having reach- 
ed that point on the score of numbers which gives us a high 
rank in the general estimate of mankind; erjbracing as a 
natural consequence, all the adegiratn -masmeitovefinat.any 
purpose however stupendous or hold; being happily placed 
at an immense distance from the jarring and conflicting ele- 
ments of Europe, and holding out the strongest allurements 
to people of distant countries to seek a residence amongst us ; 
assiduously cultivating the arts of peace, with an almost en- 
tire exemption from taxation; reposing in undisturbed tran- 
quillity, and chetishing with zeal and warmth our free institu- 
tions—under circumstances so propitious, we have as much 
cause for gratulation, as we have for thankfulness to a benig- 
nant Providence. Nor is it strange that the subjects of other 
governments, feeling all the privations and cruel exactions 
emanating ftom long established authority, confirmed oppres- 
sion, and the insolence of pride, should cast a wishful eye 
towards our favoured land, and be disposed to make many 
sacrifices'in order to reach our peaceful shores. These things 
present the highest imaginable evidence that freedom of 
thought and action, and protection. from wrong and outrage, 
are considerations outweighing all others; and they furnish 
a practical illustration of Franklin’s noble maxim— where 
liberty dwells, there is my country.” 


Christmas,—Again does the sound of hilarity break in upon 
the monotonous tones of life—again does the interchange of 
social feeling animate each countenance, and draw bands of 
brethren to join in the gay circle before the hospitable hearth, 
How delightful is the indulgence in such festive reciproca- 
tions of deliglit! How heartless and dekimetive Dehe hap- 
pier impulses of human action the frigid policy which would 
put an end to their enjoyment! No—let every man, woman, 
and child improve so hallowed an occasion for innocent recrea- 
tion, and after rendering up fervent thanks ‘to the Author of 
all good, for the return of another gladsome season, participate 
innocently, but freely and cheerfully, in the general merry- 
making, 

Elegant extract.—In the article from the Christian Ex- 
aminer, are blended the compositions of two of the first writers 
which our country has yet produced. The one, as a didactic 
author, may justly take his rank with the highest names which 
adorn English literature, and the author of ‘‘ Thanatopsis” 


Daily. Sentinel.—Every day’s experience convinces us 
more and more that the bigotry of infidelity is equally intoler- 
ant with that of the most superstitious sectarianism. The 
newspaper, of which the title precedes this article, is devo- 
ted to the advancement of the claims of the so called working 
men, and is conducted with considerable talent, and great 
apparent moderation. Yet there are subjects on which its 
real exclusive spirit willever and anon break forth in the most 
strange and unaccountable terms. A public, document can- 
not refer in the remotest degree to the existence of the Deity, 
or to those religious associations which are more or less iden- 
tified with the earliest impressions of every well-educated man 
in the community, but its editors are sure to rail against the 
dangers of the union of church and state. Lafayette, because he 
has approved of a popular monarchy, is actually accused of im- 
becility and dotard submission to prejudice and error. ‘The 
editor of the Mirror took an active and a lively part in the 


late celebration of the redemption of Fratce—but one of his 


correspondents has questioned the durability of the revolu- 
tionary reformation’—so says the Sentinel—and, forsooth, we 
must be brought to task for allowing the very idea to be 
published, and are regularly served up in a communication as 
a sample of. inconsistency! Things have come to a strange 
pass indeed, when a journalist is to exclude all matter from 
his columns that does not coincide in every respect, not merely 
with his own individual opinions, but also with the wishes 
of all his neighbours! The very charge is puerile—but it 
is also untenable, and we should not have noticed it, had it 
not been couched in decorous language—such as is not always 
used in modern editorial controversy. The Sentinel ismistaken 
as to our opinions—and, we are inclined to think, it likewise is 
as to the course most likely to advance the interests of its pro- 
fessed cause. ‘Talents may be wasted on irreligion and heart- 
less atheism, even more than they have ever been on the most 
destructive fanaticism. 


Public dinners once more.—Our late remarks on this sub 
ject have been misunderstood in some quarters. We disclaim 
all particular allusions, and feel both surprise and regret that 
any one should have deemed them directed against the enter- 
tainment given to our respectable and deservedly aoe 
fellow-citizen, the collector of this port. This will surely 
be admitted when we state the simple fact, that one of the arti- 
cles was written a month before that circumstance took place. 
The observations were solely of a general nature, and were 
fitended to apply to the publication of the toasts and speeches 
usually given on these. occasions. should be sorry to 
use the influence of our press, whatever it may be, for any 
other purpose than the public good, which was our only ob- 
ject. From a number of communications touching this mat- 
ter we select the following, and insert it without comment: 

To the Editor of the New- York Mirror. 

Si1r—I agree with you in the remarks in the last Mirror on 
the subject of public dinners. The publication of toasts and 
speeches, on ordinary occasions, is a custom “ more honoured 
in the breach than the observance,” and should be ‘‘ reformed 
altogether.” But your censure is not properly directed. It 
is seldom the fault of the guests, and the full tide of hilarity is 
often checked in persons who, like myself, are troubled with 
the unfashionable vice of modesty, by the apprehension that 
the outbreakings of the evening may stare them in the face 
the next morning at the breakfast table, amongst the horrid 
murders and last dying speeches, with which the vitiated 
taste of the reading public is gratified by those who cater for 
their amusement. 


A good dinner is not a bad thing, and those even who rail 


against it are not often known to carry their opposition so 
far as.to refuse an invitation to one. But it does not follow, 
by any means, that all the clever sayings, eloquent speeches, 
and patriotic discussions of the dinner table should be trans- 
lated from the sanctum of convivial fellowship into the co- 
lymns of a newspaper. Way, if it be true,that ‘'when-the 


Wine is in, the wit is out,” the custom is fraught with danger . 


to the wisest of us. 
The evil you complain of arises-from the desire of our 
editors that the minds of their readers, 


“Studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged,” _ 
and as they are generally talented and agreeable gentlemen, 
you.are pretty sure to find some of them at these solemn 
merry makings. An account of a dinner, with a tolerably 
long string of volunteer toasts, and the outstretching of an 
occasional word in Roman capitals, serves marvellously well 
to fill a column, and save the wear and tear of brains, inci- 


may ensure his fame as coeval with the language in which 
his chaste and lofty moral aspirations have beer. poured forth. 


dental to the production of an original article of the same 
length. . Master SLENDER. 
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BRIGNAL BANKS. , : ; 


AS SUNG IN THE OPERA OF ROKEBY—WORDS BY SIR WALTER SCOTT—MUSIC BY DR. CLARKE. 
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mer - ri - ty, *"Q  Brig- nel benks are fresh and fair, And Gre-ta woods are green ; Pd ra - ther range with Ed-mund there, Than reign our Eng-lish queen.” 


SECOND VEBSE. THIRD VERSE. FOURTH VERSE. FIFTH VEREE. 
“ff maiden, thou wouldst wend with me, * Tread you by your bugie horn, “ With burnish brand and musquetoon-. “ Maiden, a nameless life I lead, 
To leave both tow’r and town, And by your palfrey good ; So gallantly you come, Anameless death I'll die, 
} 


Thou first must guess what life lead we, Tread you for a ranger sworn, The fiend, whose lantern lights the mead, 
That dwell by dale and down ; To keep the king's greenwond.” 
And if thou eanst that riddle read, “ A ranger, lady, wi his horn, **T list no more the tuck of drum, 
As read full well you may, ! And "tis at peep of light; No more the trumpet hear ; 
| 
{ 
t 
if 


H 
| | 
Tread you for a bold dragoon, ; 

Then to the greenwood shalt thou speed, His blast is heard at merry morn, | But when the beetle sounds his hum, 
| 


That lists the tack of drum.” Were better mate than T; 
And when Pm with my comrades met 
Beneath the greenwood bough, 


What once we were, we all forget, 


As blithe as queen of May.” And mine at dead of night.” My comrades take the spear. Nor think whet we are now- eo 
Yet sung she, “ Brignal banks are fair, 


And Greta woods are green, 
And you niay gather garlands there, 
Would grace a summer queen.” ~ 


And Greta woods are green ; 
Pd rather range with Edmund there, 
Than reign our English queen.” 


And Greta woods are gay ; 
I would I were with Edmand there, 
To reign his queen of May.” 


And Greta woods be gay ; 
Yet mickle must the maiden dare, 


: 
| Yet sung she, “ Brignal banks are fair, 
L 
Would reign my queen of May. 


‘ 
i] 
i 
| 
And O, though Brignal banks be fair, i Yet Brignai banks are fresh and fair, 
t 


Grocrarxicat.—A school-boy in North Adams, Massa-|} The gods are described by Homer as pledging each other in 
: E chusetts, who was studying geography, was asked by his|! similar nectar, from golden vessels. 
THe acacta.—lItis said that the Emperor Charles the fifth]! teacher whether in going from the Baltic. sea to Portugal, he|}_ Livine witout srarns.—As the late professor H. was 
had four of these beautiful trees transported from America to|} would pass through any sfratis. ‘ Why, yes, sir,” said the] walking near Edinburgh, he met one of those beings usually 
Europe, in 1670, and planted one in Madrid, one in Vienna, | tapid student, “I should go 4s straight as I could.” called fools. “ Pray,” said the professor, accosting him, “how 
one in Ghent, and one in Brussels. All died except the last, |! © grexpsure.—Pyhen I see leaves drop from their trees in thong can a person live without brains?’ “I dinna ken,” 
which, it is said, is now'a fine tree, fifty feet high, and ten||the Se just such, think I, is the friendship ||replied the fellow, scratching his head ;**pray, howlong feve 
feet three inches in girth. : jof the world. Whilethe sap of maintenance lasts, my friends||you lived yourself, sir ?” ¢ 

Beauty.—Cardinal Mazarin was an extremely handsome|| swarni in abundance, but, in the winter of my need, they|| The last, best fruit, which comes to late perfection, even in 
man, and had a very fine face; this he was so anxious toll leave me naked. He is a happy man that hath a true friend ||the kindliest soul, is tenderness towards the hard, forbear- 
preserve, that, not many days before he died, he gave atationesiast his need ; but he is more truly happy that hath no need of||ance towards the unfortunate, warmth of heart towards the 


Varieties. 


to the foreign ministers with his face painted. Chine frienide cold, and philanthropy towards the misanthropic. 

CoMPLIMeNT To THE Lapres.—Quin being asked by alady|} New mepicree.—It is stated, in a letter from Rome, that|| At an evening party lately a gentleman handed his wife a 
why it was reported that there were more women in the|) the French medical men in that city continue to administer, ||glass of wine : some one asked her if it was Madeira, to which 
world than men, he replied, “It is in conformity with thel| with great success against intermittent fevers, the bark of the ||she replied, “I presume so, for it came from my deary* 
arrangements of nature, madam; we always see more of|| willow. These gentleman assert that it has more power than — 
heaven than earth?’ | Peruvian bark. 

AN EXPEDIENT.—It is not legal to sentence aSpanish no-|| Tosay wrse.—Dr. Von Derchzer says, “I have drunk 
bleman to punishment for life, therefore the supreme court of}|some Tokay wine that was forty years old, and which, on 
Malaga have ordered a young noble, convicted of murder, to||being poured into the glass, immediately filled the room with 
work in the galleys for one hundred years and a day. an aromatic ethereal odour.” ‘This is expressed con amore. 
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end with atrue zest. St. Nicholas—thrice blessed soul! was 
riding up one chimney and down another like a locomotive 
engine in his little one horse waggon, distributing cakes to 
the good boys, and whips to the bad ones; and the laugh of 
the good city, which had been pent up all the year, now burst 
forth with an explosion that echoed even unto Breuckelen 
and Communipaw. 

Boss Boomptie, who never forgot the main chance, and 
knew from experience that new-year’s eve wasa shrewd time 
for selling cakes, joined profit and pleasure on this occasion. 
He was one minute in his shop, dealing out cakes to his cus- 
tomers, and the next laughing, and tippling, and jigging, and 
frisking it with his wife and children in the little back room, 
the door of which hada pane of glass that commanded a free 
view of the shop. Nobody, that is, no genuine disciple of 
jolly St. Nicholas, ever went to bed on new-year’s eve. The 
Dutch are eminently a sober discreet folk; but some how 
or other, no people frolic so like the very dickens when they 
are once let loose, as your very sober and discreet bodies. 

By twelve o’clock the spicy beverage, sacred to holidays at 
that time, began to mount up into Boss Boomptie’s head, and 
he was vociferating a Dutch ditty in praise of St. Nicholas 
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KNICKERBOCKER HALL» 
OR THE ORIGIN OF THE BAKER’S DOZEN. 
[Translated from an ancient Dutch MS.) 

LirrLe Brom Boomptie, or Boss Boomptie, as he was com- 
monly called by his apprentices and neighbours, was the first 
man that ever baked new-year cakes in the good city of New- 
Amsterdam, Itis generally supposed that he was the inventor 
of those excellent and respectable articles. However this 
may be, he lived and prospered in the little Dutch house in 
William-street, called, time out of mind, Knickerbocker Hall, 
just at the outskirts of the good town of New-Amsterdam. 
. Boomptie was a fat comfortable creature, with a capital pair 
of old-fashioned legs; a full, round, good-natured face; a cor- 
poration like unto one of his plump loaves; and as much 
honesty as a Turkish baker, who lives in the fear of having 
his ears nailed to his own door for retailing bad bread. He 
wore a low crowned, broad-brimmed beaver ; a gray bearskin 
cloth coat, waistcoat, and breeches, and gray woollen stockings, 
summer and winter, all the yearround. The only language 
he spoke, understood, or had the least respect for, was Dutch 
—and the only books he ever read or owned, were a Dutch 
Bible, with silver clasps and hinges, and a Dutch history of 
the duke of Alva’s bloody wars in the low countries. Boss 
Boomptie was a pious man, of simple habits and simple 
character; a believer in “demonology and witchcraft,” and 
as much afraid of spooks as the mother that bred him. It 
ran in the family to be bewitched, and for three generations 
the Boompties had been very much pestered with supernatu- 
ral visitations. But for all this they continued to prosper in 
the world, insomuch that Boss Boomptie daily added a piece 
of wampum or two to his strong box. He was blessed with 
a good wife, who saved the very pairings of her nails, and 
three plump boys, after whom he modelled his gingerbread 
babies, and who were every Sunday zealously instructed never 
to pass a pin without picking it up and bringing it home to 

. their mother. 
3 it was new-year’s eve, in the year 1655, and the good city 
of New-Amsterdam, then under the special patronage of the 
blessed St. Nicholas, was as jovial and wanton as hot spiced 
rum, and long abstinence from fun and frolic could make it. 
It is worth while to live soberly and mind our business all 
the rest of the year, if it be only to enjoy the holidays at the 
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with marvellous discordance, when just as the old clock in 


one corner of the room struck the hour that ushers in the! 
new-year, aloud knock was heard on the counter, which} 


roused the dormant spirit of trade within his bosom. He 
went into the shop, where he found a little ugly old thing of a 
woman, with a sharp chin, resting on a crooked black stick, 
which had been burnt in the fire and then polished; two 
high sharp cheek-bones; two sharp black eyes; skinny lips, 
and a most diabolical pair of leather spectacles‘on a nose ten 
times sharper than her chin. 

“T wanta dozen néw-year cookies,” screamed she ina voice 
sharper than her nose. 

“Vel den you neéed’nt speak so loud,” replied Boss Boomp- 


\|tie, whose ear being just then attuned to the nitlody of his) 


own sung, Was soniesvHut oatfaged#er this shrill Galatation. 

“ T want a dozen new-year cookies,” screamed she again, 
ten times louder and shriller than ever. 

“ Duyvel—I ant teaf den,” grumbled the worthy man, as he 
proceeded to count out the cakes, which the other very de- 
liberately counted after him. 

“JT want a dozen,” screamed the little woman; ‘here is 
only twelve.” 

“Vel den, and what de duyvel is twelf put a dozen,” said 
Boomptie. 

“T tell you I want one more,” screamed she in a voice that 
roused Mrs, Boomptie in the back room, who came and peep- 
ed through the pane of glass, as she often did when she heard 
the boss talking to the ladies. 

Boss Boomptie waxed wroth, for he had a reasonable quan- 
tity of hot spiced rum in his noddle, which predisposed a 
man to valour. 

“Vel den,” said he, “you may.co to de duyvel and get 
anoder, for you won’t get it here.” 

Boomptie was not a stingy man; on the contrary, he was 
very generous to the pretty young damsels who came to buy 
cakes, and often gave them two or three extra for a smack, 
which made Mrs. Boomptie peevish sometimes, and caused 
her to watch at the little pane of glass when she ought to 
have been minding her business like an honest woman. 

‘But this old hag was as ugly as sin, and the little baker 
never in his whole life could fin?'~ his heart to be generous 
to an ugly woman, old of young, 

“In my country they always give thirteen to the dozen,” 
screamed the ugly old woman in the leather spectacles. 

“ And where de duyvel is your gountry ?’ asked Boomptie. 

“It is nobody’s business,” screeched the old woman, “But 
will you give me another cake, once for all?” 

“Not if it would save me and all my chineration from pe- 
ing pewitched and pedemonologized time out of mind,” cried 
he in a great passion. 

What put it into his head to talk in this ‘way I don’t know, 
but he might better have held his tongue. The old woman 
gave him three stivers for his cakes, and went away, grumb- 
ling something about “living to repent it,” which Boss Boomp- 
tie did’nt understand or care a fig about. He was chock full 
of Dutch courage, and defied all the ugly old women in christ- 


endom. He put his three stivers in the till and shut up his 
shop, determined to enjoy the rest of the night without fur- 
ther molestation. 

While he was sitting smoking his pipe, and now and then 
sipping his beverage, all at once he heard a terrible jingling 
of money in his shop, whereupon he thought some local 
caitiff was busy with his little till. Accordingly, priming himself 
with another reinforcement of Dutch courage, he took a pine 
knot, for he was too economical to burn candles at that late 
hour, and proceeded to investigate. His money was all safe, 
and the till appeared not to have been disturbed. 

“ Duyvel,” quoth the little baker man, “I pelieve mine 
vrouw and I have bote cot a zinging in our heads.” 

He had hardly turned his back when the same jingling be- 
gan again, so much to the surprise of Boss Boomptie, that 
had it not been for his invincible Dutch courage he would, as 
it were, have been a little frightened. But he was notin the 
least ; and again went and unlocked the till, when what was 
his astonishment to see the three diabolical stivers, received 
from the old woman, dancing and kicking up a dust among 
the coppers and wampum, with wonderful agility. 

“ Haggens Von Swoschagin!” exclaimed he, sorely per- 
|plexed, ‘‘de old duyvel has cot into dat old sinner’s stivers, 
\I tink»? He hada great mind to throw them away, but he 
thought it a pity to waste so much money; so he kept them 
locked up all night, enjoiing them to good behaviour, with 
a design to spend them the next day in another jollification. 
But the next day they were gone, and so was the broomstick, 
with which it was the custom to sweep out the shop every 
morning. Some of the neighbours coming home late the 
night before, on being informed of the “abduction”, of the 
broomstick, deposed and said, they had seen an old woman, 
riding through the air upon just such another, right over the 
top of the little bake-house; whereat Boss Boomptie, putting ~ 
these odds and ends together, did tremble in his heart, and 
he wished to himself that he had given the ugly old woman 
thirteen to the dozen. , . 

Nothing particular came to pass the next day, except that 
now and then the little Boompties complained of having pins 
stuck in their backs, and that their cookies were snatched 
away by some one unknown. On examination it was found 
that no marks of the pins were to be seen; and as to the 
cookies, the old black woman of the kitchen declared she 
saw an invisible hand, just as one of the children lost his 
commodity. 

“Den I am pewitched, sure enough!’ cried Boomptie, in 
despair, for he had had too much of ‘‘demonology and witch- 
craft” in the family not to know when he saw them, just as 
well as he did his own face in the Collect. 

On the second day of the year, the ’prentice boys all re- 
turned to their business, and Boomptie once more solaced 
himself with the baking of the staff of life. The reader must 
know that it is the custom of bakers to knead a great batch 
at a time, in a mighty bread-tray, into which they throw two 
or three little apprentice boys to paddle about, like ducks in 
a mill pond, whereby it is speedily amalgamated, and set to 
rising in due time. When the little caitiffs began their gam- 
bols in this matter they one and all stuck fast in the dough, 
as though it had been so much pitch, and, to the utter dismay 
of honest Boomptie, behold the whole batch rose up in a 
mighty mass, with the boys sticking fast on the top of it! 

‘* Der dapperhéed updragon !” exclaimed little Boomptie, 
as he witnessed this catastrophe; “de duyvel ish got into de 
+yeast dis time, I tink.” 

The bread continued to rive till it lifted the roof off the 
bake-house, with the little *prentice boys on the top, and the 
bread-tray following after. Boss Boomptie and his wife 
watched this wonderful rising of the bread in dismay, and in 
proof of the poor woman being bewitched, it was afterwards 
recollected that she uttered not a single word on this extra- 
ordinary occasion: The bread rose and rose, until it finally 
disappeared, boys and all, behind the Jersey hills. If such 
things had been known of at that time it would have been 
taken for a balloon; as it was, the people of Bergen and Com- 
munipaw thought that it was a water-spout. 

Little Boss Boomptie was disconsolate at the loss of his 
bread and his’prentice beys, who he never expected to see 
again. However, he was a stirring body, and set himself to 
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work to prepare another batch, seeing his customers must be |} able to come at the truth of the matter, fined them each twen- 


supplied in spite of “witchcraft or demonology.” To guard 
against such another rebellious rising, he determined to go 


and shut just like a snuff-box. 

“ Myt de stamme van dam!” exclaimed he, out of breath, 
“my pread rises townwards dis time, I tink. My customers 
must go without to-day.” 

By and by his customers came for hot rolls and muffins, 
but some of them had gone up and some down, as little Boss 
Boomptie related after the manner just described. What is 
very remarkable, nobody believed him ; and doubtless if there 
had been any rival baker in New- Amsterdam, the boss would 


have lost all his customers. Among those that called on this} 


eccasion was the ugly old woman with the sharp eyes, nose, 
chin, voice, and leather spectacles. ’ 4 

“J want a dozen new-year cookies!” screamed she as 
before. 

“De Geude Schiyver Torgouldigit beest !” muttered he, as 
he counted out the twelve cakes. 

**T want one more!” screamed she. _ 

“Den you may co to de duyvel and kit it, I say, for not 
anoder shall you have here, I tell you.” 

So the old woman took her twelve cakes, and went out, 
grumbling as before. All the time she staid Boomptie’s old dog, 
who followed him wherever he went, growled and whined, as it 
were, to himself, and seemed mightily relieved when she went 
away. That very night, as the little baker was going to see one 


of his old neighbours at the Maiden’s Valley, then alittle way 


out of town, walking, as he always did, with his hands behind 
him, every now and then he felt something as cold as death 
‘against them, which he could never account for, seeing there 
was not a soul with him but his old dog. Moreover, Mrs. Boomp- 
tie having bought half a pound of tea ata grocery-store, and 
put it into her pocket, did feel a twitching and jerking of the 
paper of tea in her pocket every’step she went. The faster 
she ran the quicker and stronger was the twitching and jerk- 


ing, so that when the good woman got home she was nigh|}stomach, after eating two or three dozen of his new-year 


fainting away. On her recovery she took courage, and pulled 
the tea out of her pocket, and laid it on the table, when be- 
hold it began to move by fits and starts, jumped off the table, 


e 


hopped out-of doors, all alone by itself, and jigged away | 


the place from wheriee it came. “The grocer breught it back 
again, but Madame Boomptie looked upon the whole as a 
judgment for her extravagance, in laying out so much money 
for tea, and refused to receive it again. The grocer assured 
her that the strange capers of the bundle were owing to his 
having forgot to cut the twine with which he had tied it; but 
the good woman looked upon this as an ingenious subterfuge, 
and would take nothing but her money. When the husband 


and wife came to compare notes, they both agreed they were! 


certainly bewitched. Had there been any doubt of the matter, 
subsequent events would soon have put it to rest. 

That very night Mrs. Boomptie was taken after a strange 
way. Sometimes she would laugh about nothing, and then 
she would cry about nothing; then she would set to work 
and talk about nothing for a whole hour without stopping, in 
a language nobody could understand; and then all at once 
her tongue would cleave to the roof of her mouth so that it 
was impossible to force it away. When this fit was over she 


would get up and dance double-trouble, till she tired herself 


out, when she fell asleep, and waked up quite rational. It 
was particularly noticed that when she talked loudest and 
fastest her lips remained perfectly closed, and without motion, 


ty-five guilders for the use of the dominie. 


A dried codfish was one day thrown at his head, and the 
through the process down in the cellar, and turn his bread-tray || next minute his walking-stick fell to beating him, though 
upside down. ‘The bread instead of rising began to sink into || nobody seemed to have hold of it. A chair danced about the 
the earth so fast, that Boss Boomptie had just time to jump off|| room, and at last lighted on the dinner-table, and began to 
before it entirely disappeared in the ground, which opened |} eat with such a good appetite, that had not the children 
snatched some of the dinner away, there would have been, 


none left. The old cow one night jumped over the moon, 


merry as crickets. Sometimes, when Boss Boomptie: had 
money, or cakes, or perhaps a loaf of bread in his hand, 


| 


as a miller. As for keeping his accounts, that was out of the 
question ; whenever he sat himself down to write his ink-horn 


dish-cloth would be pinned to the skirt of his coat, and then a 
great diabolical Jaugh heard under the floor. At night he had 
a pretty time of it. His night-cap was torn off his head, his 
hair pulled out by handfulls, his face scratched, and his ears 
pinched as if with a red hot pincers. If he went out in the 
yard at night, he was pelted with brickbats, sticks, stones, 


plates, seen on the table. One of the frying-pans rang every 


hurting him in the least. 


wards found out to be English. 


of being bewitched. Nay, more than one little urchin com- 
plained grievously of horrible, out-of-the-way pains in the 


cookies. 


countey, which wes wapt.to be thronged with customers 
this occasions, but was now quite deserted. While thinking 
on his present miserable state and future prospects, all of a 


chin, sharp eyes, sharp voice, and leather spectacles, again 
stood before him, leaning on her crooked black cane. 

“De Philistyner Onweetende!’ exclaimed Boss Boomptie, 
“what too you want now ?” 

“TY want a dozen new-year cookies?’ screamed the old 
creature. 

The little man counted out twelve as before. 

“T want one more?’ screamed she louder than ever. 

“ Opgeblaazen Tynelschildknaap!’ cried the boss, in a 
rage; “den want will pe your master.” 

She offered hira three stivers, which he indignantly rejected, 
saying, 

“T want none of your duyvel’s stuyvers—begone, Versch- 
yikt Huysyrouw !” 

The old woman went her way, mumbling and grumbling 
as usual. 

“By Saint Johannes de Dooper,’ quoth Boss Boomptie, 
‘put she’s a peauty !” 

“That night, and all the week after, the brickbats flew about 


and a pewter dish ran fairly off with a horn spoon, which 
seized a cat by the tail, and away they all went together, as 


instead of putting themin their proper places, he would throw 
them into the fire, in spite of his teeth, and then the invisible 
hand would beat him with a bag of flour, till he was as white 


was siuichee away by the itivisible hand, and by and by it 
would come tumbling down the chimney. Sometimes an old 


and all sorts of filthy missives; and if he staid at home, the 
ashes were blown upon his supper; and old shoes, instead of 


night of itself for a whole hour, and -a three-pronged fork 
stuck itself voluntarily into Boss Boomptie’s back, without 
But what astonished the neigh- 
bours more than all, the little man, all at once, took to speak- 
ing in a barbarous and unknown jargon, which was after- 


These matters frightened some of the neighbours and scan- 


dalized others, until at length poor Boomptie’s shop was al- 
most deserted. People were jealous of eating his bread, for fear 


Things went on in this way until Christmas-eve came 
round again, when Boss Boomptie was sitting behind his 


sudden the little ugly old-woman, with a sharp nose, sharp 


or her mouth wide open, so that the words seemed to come}| Knickerbocker Hall like hail, insomuch that Boss Boomptie 
from down her throat, Her principal talk was railing against|| marvelled where they could all come from, until one morning, 


Dominie Laidlie, the good pastor of Garden-street church, || after a terrible shower of bricks, he found, to his great grief 


whence every body concluded she was possessed by a devil,||@nd dismay, that his oven: had disappeared; next went the 
Sometimes she got hold of a pen, and though she had never} top of his chimmey, and when that was gone, these diabolical 
learned to write, would scratch and scrawl certain mysterious} sinners began atthe extreme point of the gable end, and so 
and diabolical figures, that nobody could understand, and || went-on picking at the two edges downwards, until they look- 
every body said must mean something. ed just like the teeth of a saw, as may be still seen by people 
As for little Boss Boomptie he was worse off than his wife. || C2tous enough to lock at the engraving. 
He was haunted by an invisible hand, which played him alli} ‘‘Gesprengkelde! Gespikkelde! on Geplecktevee!” cried 
sorts of scurvy tricks. Standing one morning at his counter, || Boss Boomptie, ‘“‘put it’s too pad to have my prains peat out 
talking to one of the neighbours, he received a great box on|} wid my own brickpats.” 
the ear, whereat being exceeding wroth, he returned it with||’ About the same time a sober respectable cat, that for years 
such interest on the cheek of his neighbour, that he laid him|] had done nothing but sit purring in the chimney-corner, all 
- fat on the floor. His friend hereupon took the law of him,|{at once got the duyvel in her, and after scratching the poor 
and proved to the satisfaction of the court that he had both|! man half to death, jumped out of the chimney and disappear- 
hands in his breeches pockets at the time Boss Boomptie said] ed. A Whitehall boatman afterwards saw her in Buttermilk- 
he gave him the box on the ear. The magistrate not being|} channel, with nothing but the tail left, swimming against the 
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tide as easy as kiss your hand. Poor Mrs. Boomptie had no 
peace of her life, what with pinchings, stickings of needles, 
and talking without opening her mouth. But the climax of 
the malice of the demon which beset her was in at last tying 
up her tongue, so that she could not speak at all, but did 
nothing but sit crying and wringing her hands in the chim- 
ney-corner. a par, ; 

These carryings on brought round new-year’s-eve again, 
when Boss Boomptie thought he would have a frolic, “in spite 
of the duyvel,” as he said, which saying was, somehow or 
other, afterwards applied to the creek at Kingsbridge. So he 
commanded his wife to prepare him a swinging mug of hot 
spiced rum, to keep up his courage against the assaults of 
the brickbats. But what was the dismay of the little man 
when he found that every time he put the beverage to his lips 
he received a great box on the ear, the mug was snatched 
away by an invisible hand, and every single drop drunk out 
of it before it came to Boss Boomptie’s turn. Then, as if itwas 
excellent joke, ‘he heard a most diabolical laugh down ‘in 
the cellar. 

“ Saint Nicholas and Saint Johannes de Dooper !? exclaim- 
ed the little man in despair. This was attacking him in the 
very intrenchments of his heart. It was worse than the 
brickbats. 

“Saint Nicholas! Saint Nicholas! what will become of 
me—what sal Ich doon, mynheer ?” 

Scarcely had he uttered this pathetic appeal, when there 
was a sound of horses’ hoofs in the chimney, and presently a 
little wagon, drawn by a little, fat; gray ’Sopus pony, came 
trundling into the room, loaded with all sorts of knick-knacks. 
It was driven by a jolly, fat, little rogue of a fellow, with a 
round sparkling eye, anda mouth which would certainly have 
been laughing had it not been for a glorious Meerschaum 
pipe, which would have chanced to*fall out in that case. The 
little rascal had on a three-corner cocked hat, decked with 
old gold lace; a blue Dutch sort of a short pea-jacket, red 
waistcoat, breeks of the same colour, yellow stockings, and 
honest thick-soled shoes, ornamented with a pair of skates. 
Altogether he was.a queer figure—but there was’ i 
so irresistibly jolly and good-natured in his face, that Boss 
Boomptie knew him for the good Saint Nicholas as soon as 
he saw him. 

“Orange Boyen! cried the good saint, pulling off his © 
cocked hat, and making a low bow to Mrs. Boomptie, who 
sat tongne-tied in the chimney corner. f 

“ Wonderdadige Geboote !” said Boss Boomptie, speaking for 
his wife, which made the good woman very angry, that he 
should take the words out of her mouth. 

“You called on St. Nicholas. Here am I,” quoth the jolly 
little saint. “In one word—for I am a saint of few words, 
and have my hands full of business to-night—in one word, 
tell me what you want.” 

.“T am pewitched,” quoth Boss Boomptie. ‘The duyvel 
is in me, my house, my wife, my new-year cookies, and my 
children. What shall I do? , 

“When you count a dozen, you must count thirteen,” 
answered the wagon-driver, at the same time cracking his 
whip, and clattering up the chimney, more like a little duyvel 
than a little saint. 

“Der dapperhied updragon!” muttered Boss Boomptie. 
“ When you count a dozen, you must count dirteen! Twern- 
dertigduysend destrocpergender! I never heard of such 
counting. By Saint Johannesde Dooper, but Saint Nicholas 
is a great blockhead ?” i 

Just as he uttered this blasphemy against the excellent 
Saint Nicholas, he saw through the pane of glass, in the door 
leading from the spare room to the shop, the little, ugly, old 
woman, with the sharp eyes, sharp nose, sharp chin, sharp 
voice, and leather spectacles, lighting from a broomstick, at 
the street-door. 

“ Deve is the duyvel’s kint come again,” quoth he, in one 
of his cross humours, which was aggravated by his getting 
just then a great box on the ear from the invisible hand. 
However, he went grumbling into the shop, for it was part 
of his religion never to neglect a customer, let the occasion 
be what it might. 

““T want a dozen new-year cookies,” screamed the old 
beauty, as usual, and as usual Boss Boomptie counted out 
twelve. 

“J want another one,” screamed she still louder. : e 

“ Ah hah!” thought Boss Boomptie, doubtless inspired hy 
the jolly little caitiff, Saint Nicholas. ‘Ah hah! In opper-" 
hoofd en Bevelhefler—when you count twelf, you must 
count dirteen.—Hah! hah! ho! ho! ho!” And he counted 
out the thirteenth cookie like a brave fellow. 
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The old woman made him a low curtsy, and laughed till 
she might have shown her teeth, if she had had any. 

“Brjend Boomptie,” said she, in a voice exhibiting the 
perfection of a nicely modulated scream—* friend Boomptie, 
I love such generous little fellows as you, in my heart. I 
salute you,” and she advanced to kiss him. Boss Boomptie 
did not at all like the proposition; but, doubtless, inspired by 

. Saint Nicholas, he submitted with indescribable grace. 

At that moment, an explosion was heard inside the little 
glass pane, and the voice of Mrs. Boomptie crying out, 

“You false-hearted villain, have I found out your tricks at 
last 1" 

“De Philistyner Onweetende!” cried Boss Boomptie. 
“She’s come to her speech at last!” 

“The spell is broken!” screamed the old woman with the 
sharp eyes, nose, chin, and voice.—“ T'he spell is broken, and 
hhenceforward a dozen is thirteen, and thirteen is a dozen! 
‘There shall be thirteen new-year cookies to the dozen, as a 
dype of the thirteen mighty states that are to arise out of the 
ruins of the government of Faderland !” 

Thereupon she took a new-year cake bearing the effigy of 
the blessed St. Nicholas, and caused Boss Boomptie to swear 
upon it, that for ever afterwards twelve should be thirteen, 
and thirteen should be twelve. After which, she mounted 
her broomstick and disappeared, just as the little old Dutch 
clock struck twelve. From that time forward, the spell that 
hung over Knickerbocker Hail, was broken; and ever since 
it has been illustrious for baking the most glorious new-year 
cookies in our country. Every thing became as before: the 
little *prentice boys returned, mounted on the batch of bread, 
and their adventures may, peradventure, be told some other 
time. Finally, from that day forward no baker of New Am- 
sterdam was ever bewitched, at least by an ugly old woman, 
and a baker’s dozen has been always counted as thirteen. b. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SIGHT. 
CunszLpEn, the celebrated surgeon and oculist, gives some 
very curious particulars respecting a boy, who was couched 
by him in his thirteenth year: his narrative is the more inte- 
resting, as it seems to determine the question so long and so 
hotly contested by philosophers, whether a person blind 


from his birth. upon being made to see. Could, by sight alone, } 


distinguish a cube from a globe? Most persons would, pro- 
hably, answer in the affirmative, notwithstanding the many 
theoretical arguments which might be brought against it; at 
jeast until they have such facts as the operation of couching 
discloses, which are of too stubborn a nature to be easily 
evaded, 

It is previously remarked by Cheselden, that though we 
speak of persons afflicted with cataracts, as blind, yet they 
are never so blind from that cause, but that they can distin- 
guish day from night; and for the most part, in a strong light, 
distinguish black, white, scarlet, and other glaring colours; 
but they cannot distinguish the shape of any thing. And he 
gives the following reason for his remark : the light coming 
trom external objects being let in through the matter of cata- 
ract, which disposes and refracts the rays; these do not, as 
they ought, converge to a focus on the retina or black part of 
the eye,so as to form a picture of the objects there ; the person 
afflicted is, consequently, in the same state as a man of sound 
sight, looking through a thin jelly. Hence, the shape of an 
object cannot be at all discerned, though the colour may. 

' And this was the case with the boy couched by the operator. 
Before couching, he could distinguish colours in a strong light, 
but afterwards, the faint ideas he had previously acquired of 
them, were not sufficient for him to recollect them by, and he 
did not know them to be the same that he had seen dimly, 
when he wasenabled to see them perfectly. Scarlet, he now 


thought to be the most beautiful, and of others, the gayest it 


were the most pleasing: black, the first time he saw it per- 
fectly, gave him great uneasiness, but after a little time, he 
became more reconciled to it; he, however, always associated 
some unpleasant idea with it, being struck with great horror 
at the sight of a negro woman, whom he met some months 
afterwards. 

When he first saw, he was so far from making any right 


judgment about distance, that he thought all objects what-| 


ever touched his eyes, (so he expressed it) as what he felt did 
his skin. He thought no objects so agreeable as those which 
were smooth and regular, though he could form no judgment 
of their shape, nor guess what it was in any object that pleas- 
edhim, He didnot know any one thing from another, how- 
ever different’in shape or size; but upon being told what 


things those were whose form he knew before from feeling, 
he would carefully observe, that he might know them again. 
Having often forgot which was the cat, or which was the dog, 
he was ashamed to ask, but catching the cat (which he knew 
by feeling) he looked at her steadfastly, and then putting her 
down, ‘' So, puss,” said he, “I shall know you another time.” 
He was very much surprised that those things which he had 
liked best when blind, did not appear most agreeable to bis 
eyes, expecting those persons whom he loved most, would 
appear most beautiful ; and such things most agreeable to his 
sight, were so to his taste. His friends at first thought he 
even knew what pictures represented, but found afterwards 
they were mistaken; for about two months after he was 
couched, he discovered that they represented solid bodies, at 
first taking them for party-coloured planes or surfaces diver- 
sified with a variety of paint; but even then, he was sur- 


prised that the pictures did not feel like the things they re- 
presented, and was amazed when he found that those parts 
of pictures which, by their ligitt and shade appeared promi- 
nent, and uneven to his sight, felt equally flat with the rest. 
On this latter occasion, he pertinently inquired, which was 
the lying sense, feeling or seeing ? 

Being shown his father’s picture in a locket at his mother’s 
watch, he acknowledged the likeness, but was very much 
astonished, asking how it could be that a large face could 
be compressed in so little room, and saying that it should have 
seemed as impossible to him as to put a bushel of any thing 
into a pint. 

At first he could bear but very little light, and the things 
he saw he thought extremely large; but upon seeing things 
larger, those first seen he conceived to be less than they had 
appeared before, never being able to imagine any figures or 
lines beyond the bounds he saw ; the room he was in he said 
he knew to be but part of the house, yet he could not conceive 


a doubt of the truth of that philosophical distinction which 
has usually been put between reason and instinct. If it is 
by an exertion of judgment, that a man coming into a room 
where there is a real chair, and one ill painted on the wall, 
will sit down upon the former and neglect the latter, it iscer- 
tainly by an exertion of-a similar faculty, that a cat coming 
into a room where there is a real mouse and anill painted one, 
|will spring upon the former and neglect the latter. And 
from the same principle it is, that the man will attempt sit- 
ting down on a well painted chair, and a cat will attempt 
‘catching a well painted mouse; neither discovering their er- 
ror till they corne near enough either to see the defects of the 
painting, or to feel the delusive objects, and thus correct the 
mistake of their judgment acting upon the information of 
sight alone. For it is to be remembered that, in this case, it 
is not their sight which deceives them, but their judgment; 
sight informs them that certain colours, lights, and shades, 
appear before them, and its information is true ; whilst judg- 
ment tells them that these colours, lights, and shades, indicate 
a massive substance, (viz. a chair or mouse) which is false. 
From this it would appear, that instinct has no more to do 
with a cat mouse-catching, than with a man hare-hunting ; 
and similar considerations may perhaps teach us, that brute 
animals approach much nearer to us in faculties, than philo- 
sophers are generally disposed to allow. 

Lastly, it may he inferred, that the staring and vacant ex- 
pression of the countenance, which is to be seen in children 
and idiots, proceeds rather from an inability to move their 
own eyes, than from a want of thought at the time. For the 
motion of his eyes is consequent upon an act of his will so 
to move them, and he can have no will to move them from 
the object at which he first looks, because he knows as yet of 
no other object existing, and could therefore have no motive 
to excite his will to action. 


that the whole house could look bigger. Before he was 
couched he expected little advantage from seeing worth un- 
dergoing an operation for, except reading and writing ; for 
he said he thought he could have no more pleasure in walk- 
ing abroad than he had in the garden at present, which he 
could do safely and readily. And even blindness, he said, 
had this advantage, that he could go any where in the dark 
much better than. those who could see. After he was enabled 
to see he did not soon lose this faculty, ner desire a light to 
go about the house in darkness. He said every new object 


wanted words to express it; but his gratitude to the operator 
was eXtreme, never seeing him for some time without shed- 
ding tears; and if he did not happen to come at the time he 
was expected, the boy could not forbear crying at the disap- 
pointment. A year after his first seeing, being carried to 
Epsom Downs, he was exceedingly delighted with the large- 
ness of the prospect, and called it a new kind of seeing. He 
was afterwards couched of the other eye, and found that ob- 
jects appeared large to this eye, but not so large as they did 
at first to the other; looking upon the same object with both 
eyes, he thought it appeared about twice as large as to the 
first couched eye only; but it did not appear double. 

Mr. Cheselden performed the operation of couching on 
several other persons, who all gave nearly the same account 
of their learning to see as the preceding. They all had this 
curious defect after couching, in common, that never having 
had occasion to move their eyes, they knew not how to doit, 
and at first could not direct them to any particular object, but 
had to move the whole head, till by slow degrees they ac-- 
quired the faculty of shifting the eye-balls in their sockets. 

Several philosophical inferences may be deduced from the 
above cited experiment, First, it is evident that the eye is 
not a judge of direct, though it may be of transverse distance, 
i, e. that it cannot estimate the distance between two trees, 
for example, nearly in a line with itself, though it may, if they 
ate at equal lengths from it, but no? in the same line with it. 


ence, when we look at a chaiz standing @gainst the ‘wall o! 
our chamber, we really do not seé that the fore legs stand out 
upon the carpet; wesee both them and all parts of the chair 
painted as it were, (projected is the philosophical word,) on 
the wall. Itis only by having felt that they do stand out 
from the wall, that we judge them so to do, when we merely 
see them exhibiting the same appearances they had when we 
felt them before. 

Secondly, as it appears that the boy could not tell acat from 
a dog until he had felt them, it is plain that neither could he 
tell a cube froma globe. It is to be observed, however, that 
although at first, all distinctions of shape were. unperceived, 
yet experience would shortly have taught him to distinguish, | 
by sight alone, a cat from a dog, a cube from a globe. 
Thirdly, the above-mentioned experiment appears to suggest 


was. a new delight, and tke pleasute swii.so great, shat. he: 


There are many other inferences which might be drawn 
from this curious experiment, but I will leave them to the 
reader’s own sagacity and fancy. London Magazine. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE ARMENIANS. 


Tuer author of this tale has taken the idea from “ Anasta- 
sius.” The descriptions are interesting ; but the plot is simple. 
“The son of a Greek Hospidar became enamoured of the 
| daughter of an Armenian banker at Constantinople. They 
met—loved—married—and were parted.” Many could in- 
vent a more complicated story, but the fine eastern pictures 
areevidently from the pen of one who has regarded the actual 
scenery which he delineates, with a penetrating observation, 
and felt them with the ardour of a poet. The work is enter- 
taining, both from the subjects which it embraces, and the 
animated style of the writer. These volumes, like all others 
from the press of Carey and Lea, are characterized by typo- 
graphical neatness. 


THE LITTLE FRENCHMAN AND HIS BANK NOTES. 
Have any of our friendsa pamphlet bearing the above title, 
written, we believe, by Mr. Paulding, and published some years 
ago in Philadelphia? We are anxious to purchase it. But 
if that is not possible, we should esteem the loan of it a favour. 


THE CULPRIT FAY. 

The late Dr. Drake, the friend of Mr. Halleck, and his associ- 
ate in the authorship of the “ Croakers,” left behind him a MS. 
poem, entitled “The Culprit Fay.” Several years ago, we 
ventured to inquire respecting the destiny of this charming 
production, and'to insert a few extracts from a copy which 
was then and still is in our possession. There are numerous 
other unpublished effusions of Dr. Drake’s pen, which ought 
to be given to the world. Why are they concealed? They 
would, assuredly, meet with a very extensive sale, and afford 
much. gratification to every admirer of genuine poetry, and 
especially to the many friends of their lamented author. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKs, 


The responsibility of recommending books for the use of 
children isan important one. Much trash is brought into the 
market intended for that purpose, and is sometimes praised 
from the courtesy of editors to publishers and authors, without 
a carefulexamination. But although these little volumes ap- 
pear trifling to a reviewer, their influence upon the youthful 
mind may produce very serious consequences. Among a 
number of works of this kind placed in our hands for notice, 
we have found time to look over “ A Geographical Present,” 
‘Parables and Parabolic Stories,’ and the ‘ Bible Story 
Book,” which we deem worthy the attention of parents, 
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Por the Mirror. 


THE DIRGE OF LUCY.* 


*¢rTis said the soul, upvorn on musie’s wings, 
Soars to a region, where eternai bliss 
Brings all discordant things to harmony.” 


Uros her languid couch she sat, yet lovely in decay, 5 

‘The gentle and the beautiful, whom death had doom’d his prey: 

Hes eye no more with pleasure beam’d, she sigh’d but for repose, 
And on her young and sunken cheek appeared the insidious rose* 
Ah? how unlike the sprightly nymph of other, happier hours, 
When time, on tiptoe, danced along. andstrew’d her path with flowers; 
And, arm in arm with joy entwined, she knew nor care nor fear, 
Nor deemed that in the May of life should end her glad career- 


Alas! how oft the vernal sky is wrapped in instant gloom, , 
And nature, mid the withering blast, despoiled of her bloom! 


How oft the human blossom, too, exposed to breath as rude, ; | 
Fails, (as its charms are just revealed,) with precious tears bedewed! 

And so, iu sooth, young maiden fair! ere thy sweet spirit fled, i 
Around thy dying couch, for thee, full many a tear was shed; [knee, | 


And prayers, though unavailing prayers, were breathed on bended 
And alia mother’s quenchless love was lavished upon thee- 


O what were then thy thoughts, dear one! whenthou, about to part, 


'| gesses among them. From this point spreads out the Field o 


Didst feel the oppressive hand of death lie heavy at thy heart? 
Didst thou on thy young frolic hours reflect then with a sigh, 
And. wishing they could be restored, regret that thou must die? 
O¢ did some glorious messenger, deputed from above,— 

Unveil for thee far other scenes of happiness and love; 

And, softly whispering peace to thee, thy trembling ear attune 
To that immortal harmony which thon shouldst list so soon ? 


He did! and thou, with brightening eye, as in a mirror clear, 

Didst view the place of bliss prepared for suffering virtue here, 
Where myriad seraphs spread their wings, (too dazzling to behold,) 
And, bowing ’neath the throne of God, oft sweep their harps of gold: 
And thou didst hear the concord sweet, and soothed by the strain, 
With smile angelic upward look’stto hear it once again ; 

But ah, o’erpowered by the sounds, and wearyof delay, 

Thou gav’st thy spirit pure to heaven, and breath’st thy life away! 
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EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM RUSSIA, 
Toa gentleman of this city. 


NUMBER TEN. 
St. Petersburg, 1830. 

Is the third square above the Hermitage, as you ascend the 
Conrt-quay, stands the palace of Constantine. It was erected 
by Prince Gregory Orlof, a favourite of Catherine’s, pur- 
chased at his death by his sovereign, and made the prison- 
house of Stanislaus of Poland. Its dimensions are ample; 
and being in the antique style and of dark marble, it has a 
most gloomy and sombre aspect, in perfect keeping with the 
iniquitous use that has been made of it. I can never pass} 
this way without having my feelings harrowed up by the 
teeollection of the besest deed that modern history records; 
and sentiments excited in my bosom towards the Russian 
government, that at this day ought not to be allowed. Yet, 
how can it be otherwise with an American, whose breast 
glows with the grateful remembrance of the gallant deeds of 
a Pulaski and a Koskiusko, in the dark days of his country’s 


this daring reputation. He shields three crowns with his 
buckler, and presents his sword as if in bold defiance of the 
|| world. The summer garden is a parallelogram, something 


|| arrangement of our charming Battery, and yet I wish they 


|| popular and esteemed for his philosophic and domestic habits. 


When in active service, in the army, he was distinguished by 
his bravery, has repeatedly headed his regiment in despe- 
rate charges against the enemy, and won the affection of the 
| troops, no less by his reckless daring than by his generous lar- 
Mars, an open space completely levelled, and Macadamized 
for the manceuvres of theemperor’s troops. Itis bounded on 
the north and west by splendid rows of high barracks, and 
on the south and east by the Moika canal and summer gar- 
dens. In figure, itis notunlike a right-angled trapezium, and 
I should think its extreme length not less than one-third of a 
mile. Ihave seen it present a highly animated and exciting 
aspect at the grand review of the Imperial Guard, a body of 
nearly fifty thousand of the finest infantry“ and cavalry that 
Europe can boast—but of this I shall speak hereafter. At 
‘the extremity nearest the Neva, stands the colossal statue 
of Suwarof. It is on a raised pedestal of three steps, in an- 
cient armour, atd-holds.e menacing attitude, well becoming 


longer than the Field of Mars, and is very tastefully laid out. 
I give our worthy corporation great credit for their late neat 


were here for half an hour’s promenade; they would return 
home to our good city—forbid the intrusion of basking va- 
grants—the vile smoke of the cigar, and make the walks and 
grass-plots as inviting as the unsurpassed and lovely beauty 
of the scenery that surrounds them. Here a carriage way 
makes a circuit within the iron palisades, wide avenues ex- 
tend the whole length, the thick branches of the towering 
Linden interlocking at the top, and forming a shady espla- 
nade. Circling and intersected walks, and the divided grass- 
plots fenced with neat painted lattices, up whose sides creep- 
ing vines and thick flowering shrubbery are trained, make 
each patch a sequestered nook by itself. It is here you will 
see groups of children dancing in a hey-day frolic to the sim- 
ple air of a strolling musician, and talking infancy delighted 
at its escape from its nurse’s arms. It-is the grand prome- 
nade of the citizens, and is consequently much frequented, 
especially on Sunday afterncon. 


A very elegant hanging iron bridge is thrown over the 
wide Fontanka, at the head of the gerden, mach ornament- 
ed with Siberian geld; snd just above, oh the opposite side of 
the Moika canal, stands ‘the palace of St. Michael, the fa- 
vourite residence of Paul, and where he closed his mad ca- 
reer. The room pointed out to me as the scene of this warn- 
ing tragedy, is in the second story, and overlooks the canal 
and gardens. In his time the palace was surrounded by a 


struggle for its freedom? They crossed the wide Atlantic] deep ditch and high wall, and was capable of making a good 
to the land of the stranger, with the generous oblation of their|| defence. ‘The wall is now removed, and the open space 
blood, to the foot of that tree of liberty which a tyrant’s arms ||adorned with a grass-plot and shady trees, and the wide fosse 
sought to root up and scatter in utter desolation. One gallantly ||is changed to a limpid canal. About the centre of the square 
died before Savannah ; and the other on our glorious triumph || in front stands a second equestrian statue of Peter the Great, 
returned to his‘country, boldly and unceasingly renewing his|| which though a fine cast, is not to be compared with the one 
efforts in the same holy cause, till himself was wounded and|ithat so nobly adorns the Isaac-square. The building is 


made prisoner. Warsaw sacked and pillaged by that bloody |i quadrangular, a high steeple crowns the roof, and it is now 
fiend Suwarof, and the land of his birth divided among the|| occupied as a military seminary. 


ruthless invaders, had annihilated his hopes and proved his 
heroic struggles unavailing. Diming a few days since ata 
table d’héte, I noticed a Polish attaché nearly opposite me; I 
spoke to him of Poland—of Pulaski—and. of Koskiusko. 
Being doubtful who I might be, and perhaps fearful of some 
eves-dropping police, he was short and guatded in his replies; 
but upon learning that I was an American, he instantly be- 
egme very communicative, and was equally inquisitive in re- 
turn. His kinsmen had fought with Koskiusko throughout 
his noble struggle: and he spoke of his defeat, the partition 
of his country, and the cruel blasting of their later hopes by 
Napoleon, with an agony of feeling that it is impossible for 
me todescribe. On learning that we had erected monuments 
in gratitude for the services of his countrymen, he was much 
affected, and shaking me by the hand, he said, “ On a noble- 
ment agi—comme je voudrais bien aller en Amérique.’+ 
But I have sadly wandered from my subject. 

: Although the property, and bearing the name of Constan- 
tine, Tam not sure that he ever occupied this palace. Certain 
it is, he has not for many years; for since his marriage with a 
Polish countess, under the nominal title of Vice Roy of Po- 
land, he has lived quite retired, in the vicinity of Warsaw ; 


a 


~ *This young lady died of a i 
death, ag if just siwakenod from 2 plese dae ee 


er’s arms and expired. 
How much I should liketo go to America. 


On the opposite side of the street commences the garden 
and grounds to the Grand Duke Michael’s palace. They are 
considerably less in extent than those of the summer gardens, 
yet not less tastefully arranged, bordering the Moika, on the 
north end, with a limpid fish-pond near the centre. The 
palace fronts a street running at right angles to the one in 
which you are now placed, and before it a splendid opening 
has lately been made through a wide square to the Nevesky 
Perspective. This palace was finished in 1826; its propor- 
tions are beautiful, and of similar architecture to the city-hall, 
having at least twice its dimensions. The iron palisades that 
form the front court are superb, fifteen feet in height, and | 
sport from the top’of the tehtre gate the double-headed Rus- 
sian eagle, with outspread wings. The furnishing and deco- 
rations within are of the most sumptuous kind; the floors of 
several of the apartments are inlaid with rosewood and ma- || 
hogany, and highly polished, while the richest carpets over- 
spread others. Costly hangings and mirrors of great magnitude 
adorn the walls, the ceilings are beautifully painted, and the 
long hall is decorated with scenes in fresco from the Iliad and 
Odyssey. There were tables of jasper, and the cut glass and 
services of plate and furniture throughout were tastefully 
rich and showy, and all the work of native artists, exhibiting 
much greater taste and perfection in the arts than I had pre- 
viously believed the Russians to have attained. Michael is 
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inclining to the en bon point, with a little stoop of the shoul- 
ders, and rather a heavy expression of countenance. He is 
termed a very good fellow, and known as a brave and tolera- 
bly efficient man. He married a beautiful princess, from 
some one of the German electorates. 

Still coasting the Neva for a mile or more above the sum- 
mer-gardens, and arriving in the suburbs of the town, you 
will find the Tauride palace. This was built by Potemkin, 
and is of one story, of a height of fifty-five feet, with project- 
ing wings. The body within forms an immense saloon, of 
great length, and sixty feet in width, and is adorned with 
glass lustres, mirrors of enormous magnitude, and numerous 
statues, among which that of Laocoon, in writhing agony, 
stands pre-eminent. A conservatory forms a part of the sa- 
loon, rustic chairs are placed around it, gravel walks run 
along, and a great variety of exotic plants and flowers were 
flourishing in fine perfection. The grounds in the rear of the: 
palace are of considerable extent, with beautiful walks, arti- 
ial rivulets, fish ponds, and cascades; splendid fétes are fre- 
quently given here, but it derives its greatest celebrity from 
the magnificent banquet that Potemkin, in the pride of his 
glory, gave to his imperial mistress. The records of eastern 
luxury may be searched in vain for as gorgeous a display as 
was then exhibited here. But I am absolutely satiated with 
palaces ; and, though there may be at least a good half dozen 
more in the surrounding precincts to talk about, and some of 
theni quite magnificent, it is very doubtful whether youget a 
description of them from me; and I shall merely observe, by 
way of closing a period, that a little above this stands the 
convent for the education’of the daughters of the nobility. 1 
found a stout porter, in gaudy livery, with fierce mustachios, 
and an enormous golden-headed cane to boot, holding a dra- 
gon’s watch at the gate, As well as I could understand from 
him, visiters were only admitted to the convent at the annual 
exhibition and examination of the fairinmates. -At any rate, 
he stoutly resisted a bribe and all my attempts to get in, so I 
gave a half wheel, determining at least to circumnavigate its 
high walls. I had not proceeded far, however, when I found 
a thick narrow gate ajar in the wall. Istepped through, and 


just across the intervening space was a wide open door in the 


convent. I cannot tell how or wherefore, but certain it is, it 
immediately became crowded with a variety of pretty faces 
from the fine blonde to a deep brunette; yet I shall have 
0 romantic dénouement to record in consequence of: ‘this, for 1 
ad berely time to léok about when I spied a gruff sentry 
making towards me, so I lifted my hat, with one of my best 
ws, to the fair gazers, which they universally returned, with 
a smiling short curtsy. I beat a hasty retreat, a charming 
miss crying out in perfect French, and most condoling ac- 
cents, “ Nous sommes bien fachées que monsieur n’est pas 


permis dentrer.”* Here the Neva takes a broad curve; a 


raft of birch-wood was floating down on one side and a flat 
shallop beating up on the other, while on the opposite bank 
stood a neat village, the houses of which shone forth in a 
dark yellow. ‘ ~ 


——EEaas 


For the Mirror. 


“THE CURE IS BITTERER STILL. 
BY IOLANTE. 


“ Who loves, raves—tis youth’s frenzy—but the cure 
Is bitterer still.’*— Byron. 
Oh for one hour, one blissful hour 
Like those my young heart knew, 
When all my dreams of future joy 
From love their colouring drew ; 
I deemed affection then might be 


“9 The very life of life to me, 


Alas, twas source of every ill, 
And yet—the cure is bitterer still! 


Tloved—oh, fearful is the strength 
Of woman's love combined - 
With all the spirit’s high-wrought powers, 
The energies of mind: - 2 
Such deep devotedness as feels . 
The Indian when he humbly kneels 
Before his idol’s car, to meet 
A death of rapture at his feet, ; 
. Such love was mine—though fraught with ill, © 
The cure, the cure is bitterer stil]. 


Oh grief beyond all other griefs! 
To feel the slow decay 
Of love and hope within the heart, 
Ere youth be past away— 
To know that life must henceforth be 
A voyage o’er a tideless sea, 
No ebb nor flow of hopes and fears 
To vary the dull waste of years: 
Oh love may be life’s chiefest ill, 


4 


the fourth and youngest son of Paul, and holdsa distinguished Yet ah! the cure is bitter still. i. ; 


rank in thearmy. His figure is shorter than that of Nicholas, 


* We are very sorry the gentleman is not allowed to énter- 
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Por the Mirror. 


TYRREL, AT THE BIER OF CLARA MOWBRAY.* 
BY WILLIS G. CLARK. 


The love, where death has set his seal, 
Nor age can chill, nor rival steal, 
Nor faisehood disavow. —Byron. 
“ And art thou dead !’”—thus wept a lone 
And stricken lover, by the bier— 
“ A soft and sunny vision flown— 
“4 star that faded from its sphere, 
“Whose light illumed my wandering here— 
“Whose trembling lustre now is o’er, 
** For ah! in many a coming year 
Thy smile will cheer my heart no more. 


* And while I linger by thy rest— 
“Thy pure and sainted spirit fied, 
‘Looks down, from mansions of the blest, 
*On me—a watcher by the dead! 
‘© Whose heart-drops on thy brow are shed— 
“On me—a pilgrim midst his race, 
‘* Who hath a weary way to tread 
To death’s unconscious dwelling-place ! 


® And gazing on the folded lid 
“ Which shrouds that changed and rayless eye, 
‘Where all life’s sweetest lights are hid, 
“What countless memories hurry by! 
‘Mild as the summer’s azure sky 
“Tts placid beams have streamed on me, 
‘Like sunbursts from the zenith high, 
“When mid-day glories wander free. 


“Oh! on that pale unmoving lip 
“ How oft thy stainless soul would dwell! 
“There truth and balm held fellowship, 
* And songs in richest music fell— 
“ Awakening love I joyed to tell, 
“Till guiltless kisses stopped the lay 
“Which from thy rosy mouth would swell 
“Like chant of birds in early May! 


“Yet, thou art dead! and in thy breast 
‘No thrill of love or rapture springs, 
* And, brooding o’er thy sacred rest, 
“Pale silence spreads her funeral wings, 
“And clouds my brightest imagings ! 
“Yet let my spirit not repine : 
“Though hallowed grief my bosom wrings, 
**Soon shall thy lowly bed be mine !”” 


6: ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 

ee 
ve os REVHRIES. — 
Heaven bless Walter Scott. There is almost a melancholy 
in the reflection that the warmest wish of an obscure scrib- 
bler like myself is utterly valueless to one who has so often 
been near me, like a guardian spirit, in sickness, weariness, 
and despondency, and shed such cheerful light across some 
of the loneliest and dreariest passages of my life. I am with- 
out any companion in a strange and crowded city. My hotel 
” is swarming with new faces. I hear laughter and music, and 
ustling of a silk gown, and a half open door discovers a 
_finely furnished parlour, and a groupe of graceful girls, one 
ef whom is running her hand lightly over the keys of a 
piano. But I am excluded from their merry company, and 
now the closed door hides them from my sight. I had 
roamed around the city: to the reading-room—to the book- 

stores—the museum, at which latter receptacle of wonders, I 
was edified by the same eternal monotony of stuffed pelicans 


| sesses. 
| the beautiful art by which we convey thought from realm to 
jrealm, should behold a more enlightened being availing him- 


and ostriches, great bears and lions glaring on me with their 
bright glass eyes, snakes, autographs, monkeys smoking 
cigars, overgrown oystershells, and turtles. with two heads. 
Thad snatched a glance at the theatre, and mused on the 
bridge—I had read the directory and the almanac, and sub- 
jected myself to the operations of my polite friend the barber, 
with the laudable design of surmounting so much time. He 
had powdered my chin, and fixed my hair according to the 
uninterrupted dictates of his own fancy. My shoes were 
polished-—my clothes brushed. [had stolen a single glance 
at my insignificant self, in a full-length mirror, which 
adorns the drawing-room of the G. hotel, and was just 
stretching myself, with the indolent ennui of a fashionable 
lady, upon a sofa, by the fire, when an old torn volume, full 
of dog’s ears, met my eye behind the clock, and was imme- 
diately seized with the hungry avidity of a shark. Some 
friendly spirit had, very opportunely, supplied me with what 
turned out to be “ Woodstock,” by that magnificent fellow— 
that exhaustless fountain of literary pleasure—that princely 
authorand honest man, WalterScott. That I hadread it several 
times before, which, in reference to most books, would have 
arrested all further proceeding in that way, was precisely the 


yeason why I should read it again; so, without further ado, 


> Vide the romance of St. Ronan’s Well, by Sir Walter Scott. 


in I plunged, and the hasty hours, which had hitherto grated 
so harshly across my soul, floated by like light and silent 
clouds. Late in the afternoon I looked up to find the sky all 
reddening with the sunset. During the evening I forgot all 
the bustle and solitariness of a great hotel, and at length 1 
closed the second volume; when the last pages were dimly 
seen through the gathering moisture of my eyes. This 
sprang not from sickly sentimentality, but from the glowing 
excitement with which I followed this potent enchanter 
through the living and thrilling scenes of human life. 

What an admirable production it is! With what a strong 
and vivid reality Wildrake stands out from the canvass? How 
individual, yet how natural! Pierson and Cromwell, by a few 
masterly outlines, are perfectly distinct and impressive—and 
over even old Bevis the author has shed such a colouring, 
that the noble beast shares the interest of the reader. Is not 
such a book a glorious wonder? A few marks upon paper, 


/borne about in the pocket, and which to many would be a 


mystery, a mere blank, yet what@ magical miuence it pos- 
Suppose an intelligent savage, unacquainted with 


self of this refined source of amusement; when the ap- 
parently useless object is opened, and the eyes rest on it, 
mark it arrest their light and wandering flashes. Hour after 
hour the gaze is fastened on the silent pages—they shut the 
ear to surrounding sounds—they change the flow of thought 
—make the heart beat—the eyes moisten—the system glow 
—the countenance lighten with sudden mirth, or reflect the 
dark emotions which pass visibly before the mind’s eye, on the 
litile space of a single page. 

Think of the beast’s monotonous life, and what a fine and 
subtle joy has man herein comparison. How it verges to- 
wards the borders of a higher existence. How utterly and 
immeasurably it is beyond their comprehension. If then we 
are gifted with a capacity so elevated, so extraordinary, so in- 
tellectual, and yet of which millions even of our own fellow- 
creatures have been totally ignorant, by a discovery at once 
so simple and easy, of the resources and treasures which lie 
sometimes hidden within the reach of man, what glorious 
secrets in a yet higher life the beneficent hand of nature may 
unlock to the human soul? At what other wonderful foun- 
tains may she not suffer us to quench our thirst for know- 
ledge and bliss— fountains which, perchance, are even now 
flowing beautifully argundus, vet alkesiscen and ansuspect- 
ed by us, but which accident or genius er the invisible in- 
fluence of a divine spifit,.may hereafter lay open to our un- 
derstanding. 

It is curious to contemplate the symmetrical gradations by 
which the principle of life, as connected with inert matter, 
rises in beauty and approaches perfection. How it branches 
up from the dark coarse earth into new, more refined, and 
wonderful forms and qualities of being. The spirit ranges 
nearer and nearer the sublime mystery of all life, and at each 
successive stage increases its power, its knowledge, and its 
capacities. The system resembles a tree, which at first seems 
an obscure and apparently worthless seed, buried in the dust ; 
then the rough-barked trunk strikes its gnarled roots into 
the soil; from this which, although containing the invisible 
essence and machinery of life, presents little by which the 
eye can distinguish it from dead matter, behold the smooth 
and tapering branches spread abroad, and the green leaves 
burst forth; then flowers of fine colouring, and enriching 
the air with their balmy breath, and te crown the perfection of 
this common piece of nature’s handywork, fruit, lovely to 
the eye, soft and pleasant to the touch, cool and delicious to 
the taste, hangs clustering among the verdant foliage, drink- 
ing life and rich sweetness and crimson beauty from the dis- 
tant sun, and destined to supply a purpose to beings more 
immeasurably and inconceivably superior to itself in the scale 
of creation than it is above the meanest particle of dust which 
floats around it in the air. This study of mature’s plan— 
this conviction of man’s capacities to go on and fit himself 
for a higher existence, combined with the instinctive im- 
perishable tenacity with which the mind clings to the con- 
sciousness of its immortality, make atheism and disbelief 
in a future state an impossibility: not but that there are 
thousands who think they are skeptical, and who in the 
moment suffer no doubt of their annihilation to intrude 
upon them; but it is my opinion, that when brought di- 
rectly in the face of death they are conscious of a change. 
This is not the effects of fear or of early associations; it is 
the voice of nature whispering consolation to her creature, 
trembling in the agony of the most awful crisis. The mind 
cannot conceive the idea of its own destruction. 

} Y found another volume, which struck very wellin with my 


train of thought—Arthur Austin’s “Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life.’ The style of this writer is rich and some- 
times thrilling. He combines, in a very extraordinary degree, 
simplicity and strength. Such pictures of pastoral life— 
such breathing, bright visible creatures his young females are, 
that reading his little volume is like wandering actually 
away among the green sunny hills, or into the quiet humble 
cottages, or among the drifting snow-banks, and there hold- 
ing communion with the young and the aged, the blind, the 
sick, and the dying. In such hands as his, religion is full of 
poetry as well as of truth and nature; he divests it of every 
harsh and repulsive feature. All his pictures are embued 
with it, and have, consequently, the same superior beauty 
which glows over a lovely landscape, when bathed in the 
streams of a golden sunset. There are occasionally sprinkled 
throughout these pages touches of pathos as eloquent and as 
exquisite as the best efforts of the poets. The author has 
evidently read Ossian. The splendid’ sententiousness of the 
blind bard frequently appears, although free from plagiarism 
or tame imitation, and yet ti.is young man died in early youth, 
and these glowing and melting pictures “were found among 
his papers.” While the world are dwelling upon their sooth- 
ing charms, while manly hearts acknowledge the touch of the 
master, and beautiful eyes are bending over them, the hand 
that drew them, the lips that murmured them over in silence 
and solitude, the heart that felt all these mysterious and 
kindling beauties of life and nature, are mouldering away in 
the grave. F. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


A DAY AMONG THE HIGHLANDS. 


Fishkill— December.—Rose at half-past eight—confound- 
edly dull, from having sat up till three the night previous, 
to continue my essay “On the evils of retiring late, and 
the benefits of rising early.” Eyes felt as if they were a 
couple of heated grape-shot; looked like—but my fancy is 
too stupid to search for resemblances. Query—Have not 
late hours been the chief cause of spoiling my beauty ? Mem. 
To read Burke on the Beautiful forthwith. Breakfast at nine 
—-appetite a good deal less keen than the wit of our Boniface, 


7except when engaged on a sonnet. 


or the air of his parlour. Left the table unsurfeited, and 
mentally committed a pun as I withdrew—videlicet, thought 

y constitntion would break fast if I did not mend my habits. 
Resolved therefore to retire to bed for the future before one— 
Nine o’clock—set off on 
a ramble among the highlands with my country cousin, Hal 
Burton. By the way, Hal has becomea dashing fellow,—the 
glass of fashion and laureate of his native village. Passed the 
neat but quaint dwellings of many a Van Creesus, each of 
whom my companion assured me, had a brace or two of 
pretty daughters. ‘Good! excellent!’ said I, as I looked 
abroad over their fertile and extensive domains, ‘‘But,’? re- 
turned he, “they have all of them a brother or so, to stand 
between them and the fee-simple of their paternal acres.’ 
“‘ Horrible! barbarous ! a brother indeed, say you? Humph 
—what right has a rich Dutchman to have more than one 
child—and that an only daughter ?” 

Tam astonished there is not a law to take cognizance of 
such injustice—such downright, perpendicular trespass on 
the feelings of all kindly and disinterested fortune-seekers 
like myself. Resolved, not to visit one of the Misses Van 
Creesus because they have brothers. Ten—reached the shore 
opposite Polypel Island. Wished I could cleave the airaround 
it, as deftly as the white gull that swept in graceful evolutions 
before me. Grew a little metaphysical, and wondered if 
birds have a perception of the picturesque and the sublime. 
Concluded that, at all events, they understood the poetry of 
motion as thoroughly as Vestris herself, and accordingly took 
a half-hour’s lesson in callisthenics of the graceful sea-bird. 
Mem.—To ask Mons. Berault if he observes any improve- 
ment in my next cotillion, Continued to gaze at the little 
island for another half hour. Fancied it the occidental twin 
of the Cycladian Delos. Wished the corporation might dis- 
cover the analogy, and, in the utilitarian spirit of the age, 
make it the refuge of their persecuted Latonas—the jail and 
bridewell of disquieted memory. Eleven——Turned away in 
the direction of a very unequivocal noise, which issued from 
a deep gorge in the mountains behind us. Took our way 
joyously along the rocky margin of a tumultuous stream, 
that came leaping and shouting through the thick hemlocks 
and pines which gloomily overarched it, till the white flash of 
a beautiful cascade broke suddenly upon us. We sprang for- 
ward, and in a moment stood fascinated before it. No vision 
of fairy-land could surpass. in splendour the amphitheatre 
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aaa 3 = a = ee 

sround us. In front was the snowy sheet; below, the foam- untimited ; her regalia magnificent beyond ee — 
ing and transparent basin bordered with frosted pebbles ; and with radiant accumulations of beauty and =~ . ance 
on every side, a mossy wall of perpendicular rocks, over which |/her exhibitions thereis no stintedness—no sine cae 
leaned many a tallané@ graceful cedar as if to gaze on the ment 5 but all is pomp and kingly profusion. he g 
scene beneath. On each hand, and at comparatively regular jeitizens of the metropolis would study her chaste eae 
distances, arose pilasters of solid ice to the very verge of the a ornament @ little more practically : in that HEAR ree 
surrounding precipice, displaying the most exquisite chisel-|/one fountain or statue, perhaps, might be found wit a heir 
ings, and reflecting the glance of the playful waters as brightly | suburbs before the close of the present century. rilliamt 
ss mirrors of diamond. “ eautiful!” murmured my com |} crystallizations of ice on all sides. Sorry Sir Humphrey Davy 
panion.as it were instinctively. “Beautiful !” returned I, with }\did not strike upon some simple process to preserve them at 
the harried precision of an echo. jail temperatures. Milkmaids might have worn diamonds 

“?T is a glorious subject for Inman’s pencil.” jthen, that would outlustre the duchess of Devonshire’s eyes. 

«7[Tjsa glorious spot,” returned he, “for the revelations Climbed a precipice to examine a beautiful specimen of frost- 
and outpourings of poesy! Have you a leaf of unwritien ‘pawedigesee slipped, and I tumbled sheer in the direction of the 
paper about you 2” eaqueadiens s a hemlock bough, and hung suspended over 

«J shall forestall your revelations,” laughed I, as I drew from) the roaring torrent. Thought of honest Sancho clinging des- 
an inner pocket my uncle Ben’s scrap-book, and read aloud 


jperately to a projection of the cave into which he had fallen, 
his own youthful limes, written on the spotsome years before. || when he might have reached the bottom. Rather more dan- 
TO THE HIGHLAND BROOK AT WINTER. 


gerously situate@ than the worthy squire. Recovered terra 

Sweep on thy sounding course, wild stream, firma, however, by an etiort which would have immortalized 
To yonder still retreat, \Herr Cline, after losing my cap and one skirt of my coat. 
Se ee |Half-past three—reached the pinnacle of the North Beacon— 
Ah, hold notdalliance with the trout j|the highest peak of the Highlands. Glorious prospect . from 
_ That cleaves thy crystal wave, jjits lofty summit, whose rocky and bare scalp might shame 
nee [ I “the bald of the first Cesar.” Felt somewhat exalted as I 
Nomore, as erst insummer hours, jlooked down on mountains and hills, groves and villages 
When forest walks were green, I which encompassed me, and entered fully into the emotions 
SE eee lof the man, who, once standing on a similar eminence, broke 
Thy polished wave reflects not now | forth thus imperially, “ Kingdoms and nations, to the right 
BR tito Sau beeeke ° wheel, march!” Verily it is worth some exertion now and 
gs || then to get literally, as well as figuratively, above the world; 

that one may send a glance abroad over the magnificence ot 

\\nature. But then one feels a little humiliated as he surveys 


His lonely hammock swings. 

A change has passed o'er mount and glade, 
Since here the orchis died, _ 

And mournfully the maple laid 


As in the pride of storms he sweeps |Viewed—no greater agrarian leveller than a valley, and no 
O’er earth and suunding sea. | 


Then speed thee on, glad brook, nor rest 
Along the syIven wild— : 

Lo, Hadson waits with open breast 
To clasp his highland child. 

Baply—as whispering fancies teach— 

many 2 fall is passed, 

And bee hour, life shall reach 

APD: Fest at fast. 


|| prouder aristocrat than a mountain.—Saw a steamboat on the 
\|river—puzzled to tell whether or not it was moving—thought 
jof the wag, who, having asked his sluggish neighbour if he 
lever saw a shail, and being answered in the affirmative, re- 
iturned, “Then you raust have met it, sir?? Wind rather 

too famiMgr with gepasrs~»prepared & descend. Wished I 
_ = = _ }iwerean avalanche forten minutes, Five—Reached an open 
0 more of that an thou lovest mé, muttered the dis-}} peadow with a small pond near the centre, along whose po- 
comsfited poet, as he put up his silver pencil-case, evidently a||1; hed surface swept in graceful curvatures, about thirty boys 
little piqued by my uncle’s anticipation: “’tis quaint, fanci- lin uniform, glancing wildly in every direction, and waking 
ful; and yet, after all, I like those two lines descriptive of the ||the echoes of the neighbouring forests with the sound of ring- 
hanging birds-nest.” “ ‘They are so so,” I returned, and re- ing skates and shouts of holiday merriment. Wished I were 
placing the manuscript, I sprang away round the extremity of}! boy again, as I remembered the hilarious days when I too, 
the rocky enclosure, and soon reached the brink of the minia- “ Stained the swift skatelet to my practised heel, 


ture Niagara. Took out my watch—half-past twelve. Thought And whirled end gambolled on the giddy steel.” | 
I might calculate the height of the fall by tossing a pebble I|| Drew near, stimulated by thrilling associations and attracted 
had brought with me for that purpose, into the basin below. lby the novelty of the scene. Happily met an old friend, the 
In my excitement, pitched, not the pebble, but the watch! |principal of the Highland Grove Gymnasium. Learned that 
Was ever time so carelessly thrown away before? Query— ithese were his pupils on their Saturday-afternoon airing. My 


Her crimson robes aside. ) the dwindled and microscopic monuments of human indus- 
i hoary a of the year try, and reflects that the puny bipeds he sees crawling below, 
esumes his icy reign, : ‘ 3 
His clarion march of winds I hear i = showing scarce so gross as beetles,” are his own brothers 
Amid thy wilds again. 'in insignificance. Mem. Never to be seen ina valley by a 
Though nursed in freedom’s mountain keeps, l sriend on the mountain: one looks so unimportant when thus 
He hath a chain for thee! | 
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THE DRAMA. 


CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 
To indite a theatrical criticism is a most si01 
The reputed dangers of Scylla and Charybdis, or Hell-ge 
without a pilot, with a rock on one side and a whirlpool on 
the other, are merely cases of parallel difficulty. Some sup- 
pose, that the chance of escape in either instance is improved 
by possessing a knowledge of the affair you attempt to handle, 
whether it be a pen or a rudder: in one case, an acquaintance 
with the branch of the art you criticise, is thought essential ; 
in the other, a knowledge of local navigation. This, however, 
is the conclusion of an inexperienced calculator, It may be 
correct as regards that fickle element, the sea; but it seems 
to be contradicted in respect to any branch of the drama. 
There we are met by a vast array of appalling difficulties, 
not contemplated by the tyro who sits down in the simplicity 
of his heart to-describe things as they are.” f oa 
Unless we allow managers to be all perfect in their arrange- 
ments; tragedians, comedians, singers, “et id genusomne,” . 
so many unrivalled and dazzling meteors in the theatrical hori 
zon, we are blind, orif not blind, we wilfully close our eyesand 
are partial. The fact is, that theatrical criticism has become 60 
much the right (aright established by usage alone) of certain 
box-lobby loungers, that any person who attempts to use dis- 
crimination, and who does not either deal in wholesale praise 
or personal abuse, throws a censure upon the daily produc- 
tions of the press, and as Gay says of the courtiers of his day, 


“If you mention vice or bribe, 

“>Tis go pat to all the tribe, 

“Each cries, that was levelled at me.” 

This abuseat present has becomea serious evil. What! may 

we not admire the delineations of Forrest, without admitting 
that he is possessed of all the graces and perfections attributed 
to the admirable Creighton? May we not think his repre- 
sentation of an Indian chief extremely forcible and faithful 
to nature, without being tied down to extol the blank verse 
of Metamora? May we not give every credit to the polished 
manner of young Kean, the classic correctness of his readings 
and the studied beauty of his attitudes, without venturing to 
compare him with his father? May we not admire the soft- 
ness and grace of Mrs. Hilson, without calling her “ : 
favoured child?’ May we not admire Madame Feron’ 
cation, without praising her quality of voice, and “sy{ph-lik 
graces of form?” May we not express our approbation of 
Mrs. Austin in Mandane and Ariel, and yet omit to praise 
her for Pasta-like pathos? May we not think Clara Fisher’s 
personation of eccentric juvenility, beautifully graphic, and 
yet not be esteemed a Diogenes because we cannot cause our 
lachrymal fountains to overflow at her representation of Juliet!” 
nor the waters of our soul to gush forth like the rock of He- 
bron at her vocal efforts? May we not also give every credit 
to the band of the Park theatre for the general perform ‘4 
of its duty, without being constrained to praise 
tunes to which they are so wonderfully addicted? 
not delight in the blazing Liverpool coal fires, the snug car- 
peting, the soft rose colour of the boxes, with their chaste 


What would Sam Patch have done in such a predicament?) companion and myself warmly invited to take tea with him, || O"maments, and the general elegance of the Park theatre, and_ 
Felt very much like throwing myself down, not for the watch, || Accordingly accompanied him to his elegant mansion near then be allowed to express our unrestrained disgust at the 
but the novelty of the circumstance. Don't know why it is, ithe Hudson. ‘The building new, spacious, and commodious, barn-like, squalid appearance of the exterior? May we not 


but the noise of rushing waters plays the deuce with one’s istanding amidst fruit and forest trees of every description, 


think Master Burke a very wonderful instanée of precocity, 


usual discretion. Assuredly there is something inspiriting in||and surrognded by meadows, groves, and pasture-fields, eal highly delightful in farce, without being compelled to ac- 
wild tumultuous sounds. I have known those who shrunk |/oyeriooking the northern entrance of the Highlands. Tea at knowledge his pretensions to the representation of adult 


from the brow of a low precipice in the stillness of forest | seven—Charming sight to see thirty animated rosy-cheeked 


scenery, bend fearlessly, nay, rashly over the brink of a lofty |iboys at the same table, mutually polite and attentive; and | 


cataract. Often has my brain played a whirligig while look- || manifesting throughout all the ease and decorum of accom-| 
ing from the low tower of a country church; and yet I have}! 


sprung wildly along-the very edge of Table Rock, and felt @ || picaced to find my old city crony, the Mirror, amidst half-a-| 

reckless indescribable inclination to leap into the abyss below. || gozen of his metropolitan Preiiicace Eeead the president's | 

in such situations, what is it but the rade and deep thunder- | message—thought he had better have seen the proof-sheet | 

ings, that dispel the instinctive apprehension of danger, andi) efore it was issued fromthe Exchange. Ten—retired for the 

render ene wild and inconsiderate asa maniac? It is ea god of Captain Basil Hall and Loo Choo. Eleven— 
i 3 


ifell asleep and dreamed I was—the Wandering Jew. Proteus. 


that the hidden energies of a prouder nature are awakened 
within us, and we mock at terrors which at other times and 
places would shake us like a convulsion. 
if the hero of Patterson would have jumped from the met! 
head of an ordinary vessel, into the stirless waters of the 


|Guards of Parisand the departments, are raising a subscrip- 
tion to present a monumental vase to General La Fayette. 


ard? Two—Winding up the stream, leaping from rock to/| 
rock, and passing carelessly from bank to bank, not 
“Qn the unsteady footing of a spear,” 


the life of this uniform patriot and veteran soldier. The in-! 


|Should the rumour of war between Russia and France prove | 
but the huge trunks of prostrate trees, which the tempest had |to be correct, it is impossible to conjecture whither his strange} 
cast athwart the rushing waters. One continued succession) destin may lead him. The hero who fought in the western 
‘ef cascades skirted with the most gorgeous decorations o: 


| 
ice. Nature does such things admirably. Her resources are lleirongh the snows of Russia. 


jplished gentlemen. From eight till nine in the reading-room. 


i = 
I very much doubt| We perceive by one of our late papers that the National | 


Wallabout. Query—Was ever a drummer known to be cow- | There seems to be no termination to the romantic interest of | 
' 


characters in the regular drama, otherwise thanas a pleasing 
curiosity? and may we not compliment his performance on 
the violin, as charming for his years, without allowing that 
he has a right to be marvelled at for the gross puff of leading. 
a band in the overtures of Rossini and Grétry, when we 
have proved that the musie written by those composers has 
not been played? Certainly not. 


Such is the interposing veto of sundry sage dramatic critics. 
Not that these gentlemen assail our positions, or prostrate us 
with a logical club. No. The argumentum ad rem is not 
their weapon ; they have a prudent preference for the argu- 
mentum ad hominem. Attacking the motive of a writer, 
serves as a poor sort of apology for inability to assail his theory. 
But it saves a vast deal of trouble, and is much the safest 
course, for “ Qui ambulat in tenebris, nescit quo vadit,” i.e, 
“He that roams in the dark, may chance to fall down the 


icidents of his recent career have added much to his glory. back stairs.” 


Before quitting the ground, we must be allowed to level 
our critical weapon at ahighly respected contemporary editor, 
but we hardly need add, with no very murderous purpose; 


wilds by the side of Washington, may yet conduct an army | for it is but truth to assert, that nothing personal, or that is 


not creditable to the gentlemanlike character of his journal, 
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ever finds room in its pages. Having thus premised, let us 
ask, whether the worthy editor really believes that his com- 
parison is a happy one, between the running a foot-race and 
the playing 2 concerto onthe violin? He gravely assures us, 
that Captain Barclay, a celebrated pedestrian, actually made 
smooth the course on which he was to walk a gigantic match, 
by levelling mountains and filling up valleys, and yet no one 
detracted from the merit of the performance; then, adds our 
logician, why should any reasonable being quarrel with Mas- 
ter Burke, if he cut out all the difficult, and play only the 
smooth passages ? his merit is equal to that of Captain Barclay 
— Questio exemplum dedit.” We have nothing to reply ; 
such logic is unanswerable. But by way of corollary, allow 
us to quote an anecdote stated in a late biography: The 
oratorio of the Creation having been got up under the super- 
intendence of the parish clerk of a small village in England, 
ihe singer of psalms, on being asked how his choir could sur- 
mount the obstacles of such scientific music, exclaimed, “We 
performed the oratorio excellently well; our organist: cut out 
all the flats and sharps, and we sung all the naturals swim- 
mingly ?? M. 
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i> We are pleased to be enabled to promise the readers of this 
paper frequent communications from the writer of the article 
on the first page. Those acquainted with the popular litera- 
ture of this country, will easily discover in “ Knickerbocker 
Hall” the style of one of our most distinguished authors. So 
valuable a contributor cannot fail to add much to the interest 
of the Mirror. 


The New Year.—Old time has at length brought us ano- 
ther new-year-day. We pause awhile in the toils of life— 
survey the scene, and share the general merriment. It is in 
truth a pleasant holiday—people should be happy if it were 
only forthe sake of fashion. It is not in our power to cheer 
the multitude with substantial eatables and strong potations, 
but in common with our brother editors, we are willing to 
deal out for their gratuitous use any quantity of useful in- 
struction. But perhaps they will excuse us from the custo- 
mary recapitulation of past events or conjectures as to the 
future, while the actual present affords so many themes for 
reflection. If this agreeable festival cannot carry hilarity 
into every family—if they who bend over the bed of sickness 
or of Wathse who miss from among them’ some beloved’ 
voice, without which mirth only moves to tears; if there be 
(as there must be) such sufferers under the various calamities 
of life, who keep mournfully aloof from the rejoicing crowd, 
even they ought to participate in the general congratulation 
that while the world around us is convulsed with political 
revolutions, we are blessed with peaceful prosperity. Let us 
hope, however, that there are many who improve the oppor- 
tunity uninterrupted by any sorrow. Besides the moral de- 
light received by these from the didactic treasures delivered 
to them by editors and grave friends, they derive additional 
pleasure from their familiarity with the gracious sirloin of 
beef and the princely plum pudding. It would go against 
our feelings to break in upon the happiness of the many con- 
vivial parties assembled on this occasion, for the purpose of 
indulging themselves in good cheer and good fellowship, with 
any sad recollections of the past or croaking predictions of the 
future. Happy they who can disperse painful memories, and 
persuade hope to cast the rays of her cheerful torch upon the 
untrodden paths which lie dimly before them. There are 
sentimentalists who hear the popping of a ehampaigne cork 
and cry, “thus pass away the hopes of man;” while others 
view the sparkling foam with eyes as bright, inhale it and 
are happy. 


England.—We do not feel ourselves called upon at this 
time to give any account of the revolutions and rumours of} 
revolutione in Europe, nor any eurmises respecting. their con- 
sequences. For these the public will naturally refer to the 
numerous daily papers, whose columns are crowded with such 
matters. But, as our London correspondent has furnished 
us with a communication, by the recent arrivals, which takes 
a new view of the late disturbances in England, we publish 
it verbatim, with this only comment, that we do not acknow- 
edge the justice of any rule by which we are compelled to 
adopt the opinions of all who write for this publication. An 
editor should be held responsible for personal abuse, slander, 
and remarks calculated to wound the feelings of private indi- 
viduals, published under his direction ; but to exclude from 
kis columns an interesting essay, temperately written, merely 
tecause it contains sentiments not exactly im accordance with 
his own, would be a species of illiberality, inconsistent with 


* 


ef 


the spirit and freedom of the American press, and which we 
have always carefully avoided. We make this observation 
in reply to one in an evening journal, and not with any espe- 
cial allusion to the following letter. 


POLITICS—KING’S REFUSAL TO VISIT THE MAYOR—MOBS— 
RIOTS—-NEW POLICE—-REFORM—-REVOLUTION-——-MOON- 


SHINE—CARICATURES, ETC. 
London, November 16, 1830. 


Tt was my intention not to have troubled you with politics 
for some time to come, but I am at present labouring under a 
severe political attack, and the disorder must have its course. 
A man cannot reside any length of time in a lunatic asylum 
without being liable to become touched; neither can he 
breathe a tainted atmosphere without being subjected to the 
disorders which it engenders. A political fever, of a very 
virulent character, is at present raging in London—I have 
caught it, and already my best friends would scarcely know 
me. The time has been when J could discourse of literature, 
theatricals, and similar light and elegant topiés of conversa- 
tion, but that is all over, and now “from morn till noon— 
from noon to dewy eve,” with a shameless indifference to 
person, time, or place, I canvass government measures and 
favour individuals in my immediate vicinity with perspective 
speculations on the prospects of society. 

The packet-ship which brings this letter to your shores, 
will also bring files of English papers, the early portions of 
which will be filled with most portentous rumours and con- 
jectures, very alarming and mysterious in appearance, and in 
substance signifying—nothing. The principal cause of 
these is the very unexpected refusal of the king to dine with 
the lord mayor on the ninth instant. Great preparations had 
been made—the lives of many turtles had been sacrificed— 
houses were to have been illuminated along the whole line of 
the procession—scafloldings had been erected, and some apart- 
ments were already let for the day, for more than their rent 
for the year, when lo! the day preceding the day, his majes- 
ty sent word that by the advice of his ministers, he declined 
dining at the east-end on account of anticipated disturbances. 
This was enough—away went the stocks, and never stopped 
until they had tumbled down a distance of three per cent.—, 
outlines of plots and dire conspiracies were whispered about, 
shops were shut before their time, and, as nothing elevates 
the spirit of a Londoner so much as the prospect of a dis- 
turbance, whether for good or for evil, people's faces brighten- 


3 Tigers ble anticipations, though, et the same time, 
they were exclaiming to core oy «j-8m afraia we shall 


have bad work.” After the mountain had been in labour for 
some time, the mouse at length crept forth inthe shape of a 
letter from alderman Key to the duke of Wellington, inform- 
ing him that he, as lord mayor elect, could not take upon 
himself to answer for the peace of the city the next day, un- 
less a strong military detachment was in attendance. For 
this piece of zealous indiscretion, the worthy alderman has 
been most severely reprimanded by his brethren ; and it must 
be truly gratifying to his feelings as he walks along the street 
to see himself already caricatured in every possible way. He 
is for the most part represented as an alderman with a mule’s 
head, frightening Wellington and Peel into fits by his bray- 
ing ; underneath is written, “ Don—Key, (donkey) or an 
Baglish alderman rewarded for. his services by a Spanish} 
title? In the house of lords the next evening, and in the} 
papers, the duke of Wellington was very severely handled for 
what was termed his “causeless” alarm. Whether it was 
causeless or not, it is hard to say. Certainly, if he thought 
that any general political disturbance would have taken place, 
he was never further mistaken in his life; but if he merely’ 
apprehended a simple riot, then I think his apprehensions | 
would have been verified. 

About ten o’clock on the evening of the day on which the 
procession was to have taken place, I thought I would walk 
to that part of the city through which it would have passed, 
to see the “rows” which it was anticipated weld. by that} 
hour be in a state of great forwardness. I first, however, 
took the precaution of arraying myselfim apparel of an unin- 
viting appearance, knowing full well that a decent coat would 
attract more attention than was exactly agreeable ; a very an- 
cient one was therefore resuscitated for the occasion, and a 
hat put. on proof against further injury; my pockets I 
emptied with the exception of a handkerchief, knowing that 


they would be emptied for me, and then walked forth. On}, 


my way thither, the usually crowded streets were almost de- 
serted, and for a mile and a half not asingle police-man was 
to be seen. Qn arriving at the Strand, this was sufficiently 
explained. For a line of about two miles, the streets were 
crowded with a succession of mobs, through some of which, 
on account of their density, it was almost impossible to make 


way. The police were drawn up at different places in bodies 
of two and three hundred, though unarmed, except with their 
short staves. They and the different mobs were standing 
eyeing each other. Several affrays had already taken place 
as windows had been wantonly broken, and all attempts to 
take the offenders into custody were strenuously resisted by 
people armed with bludgeons, &c. Not any one, to use a fa- 
vourite expression of Sir Walter Scott, had been “done to 
death,” though broken heads, and simple and compound frac- 
tures were no rarity. 

There is something frightful and appalling in a “rush” of 
one of these heavy mobs, as the thousands of respectable 
lookers-on are immediately swept away by the current, and 
mingled indiscriminately with the mass of baser matter, of 
which it is principally composed. I was lucky enough to 
gain the shelter of a door-way, and see the tide rush by me; 
and in good faith, the yells and shouts of the ringleaders, and 
the shrieks and unavailing cries of the fallen and helpless, 
were not at all pleasing or composing. Those who sit quiet- 
ily by their peaceable firesides, and chat complacently of the 
“great moral lessons taught by revolutions,” ought to witness 
a few affrays of this kind. Not that but this, and a thousand 
times as much, ought to be risked rather than submit to op- 
pression ; but really a revolution for fashion’s sake, and to be 
like one’s neighbours, is any thing but desirable. Such an 
event here too would be a very different affair from that in 
France. There the middle classes joined in it—here they 
would be unanimously opposed to it; there all classes of so« 
ciety were animated with a consuming hatred of their govern- 
ment, which swallowed up all minor considerations—here 
even the worst have not, I believe, any particular dislike to 
or interest in what is going on, with the exception of the or- 
ganization of the new police, which touches them nearly, as 
it is injuring their business in a way that is not to be borne; 
they would, therefore, look at a revolution in a cool and pro- 
fessional point of view, and only rejoice in it so far asit afforded 
glorious opportunities for burglary on an extensive scale. I 
can scarcely give you an idea of the staple commodity of 
which a grand metropolitan mob is formed ; but imagine all 
the inhabitants of your most filthy districts congregated) to- 
gether, and then suppose all those multiplied by ten or twelve, 
and you will have some notion (though New-York must yield 
to London in accomplished and desperate villains) of no smal? 
portion of those who bellow ‘‘reform,” which, heaven knows, 
they stand very much in need of, In saying this Idonot by any_ 
means wish to insinuate that even the majority of those who 
call themselves “reformers” are of this description of character. 
Thousands of worthy and industrious men, misled by the de- 
clamations of Hunt, Cobbett, Carlile, and other orators of 2 
similar description, and of great local fame, join in the cry. 
Now the country certainly wants reform, though not such as 
they mean, and must have it; for many parts of the British 
constitution are the creations of an age of comparative dark- _ 
ness, and having outlived the manners and habits of the times — 
which rendered them necessary, are now unsuited to a more 
enlightened state of society. But to uproot the whole of a 
system which contains so much of what is really good and 
admirable, because some parts are defective, would be abouf 
as wise as to pull down a fine house because the chimney 
smoked. But there is no fear of this. I am more firmly con- 
vinced than ever that there will be no revolution; and if any 
transatlantic friend of mine differs from me in opinion, and is 
willing to bet a thousand dollars that there will be one in a 
twelvemonth, as Falstaff says, “let him lend me the money 
and have at him.” 

It may be interesting to you to know that my pocket was 
picked of the handkerchief before alluded to. As I fully ex- 
pected this, I should have been much disappointed if it had 
not been the case. I put it into my pocket as a free-will 
offering, because I thought it would be wrong to go and see 
the sight without contributing my mite towards rewarding 
those who were so zealots in contributing towards it. Cc. 


Public outrages.—The brutal assaults continually offered 
to females in the streets of this city, are of a nature calculated 
to inflame the public mind. It must be acknowledged that 
our community contains a class of ruffians, so corrupt and in- 
solent as to perpetrate these repeated and ‘atrocious outrages 
m_an organized system of action, or to what cause are we to 
ascribe the frequent occurrence of abuses fitting the barbarity 
of a gothic age, or the anarchy of a people involved in the 
horrors of war and revolution? The watchmen should re- 
déuble their vigilance, and the mayor and police spare no 
exertions to bring these wretches to the severest punishment. 
Upon this subject there prevails a general feeling of cuti- 
osity, alarm, and indignation, 
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THE EAST INDIAN. | 
A POPULAR BALLAD—WRITTEN BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. - 


Come, May, with all 


thy flow - — ers, Thy sweet-ly scent - ed 


| thorn, Thy cool- ing evn - ing show - ers, Thy fra- grant breath at morn; When May - flies haunt the wil - low, When 


Through wat’ry wilds her way, 
And on her cheek is bringing 
The bright sun’s orient ray ; 
Oh! come and court her i 
Ye breezes mild and warm, 
One winter’s gale would wither 
Wo soft, s) puye a form. 


SECOND VERSE. 
From eastern isles she’s winging 
May - budstempt the bee, Then o'er the shin - ing bil - ‘low My love will come to 
. 


s THIRD VERSE. < ae 
~ The fields where she was straying, 
Are blest with endless light, 
With zephyrs always playing 
Through gardens always bright; 
Then now, oh! May, be sweeter 
Than e’er thou’st been before, 
Let sighs from roses meet her, 
When she cones near our shore. 
’ SOEs | But when I look on bet perfections, . For the Mikrar. ; 
The aS be blind,” — : 
HY PERCRITICISM, 2 a cohen Casco Caiog A PARODY. » 
e Te Dr. Johoncn‘s xemarke upon Shokupeate'’s play of tt There is noinconsistency here. Proteus does not mean to dire less n't foun i 
two Suit hiron: of Varshe se % Speate’s play of the}l.oy literally that he has not seen Sylvia, and that he has be- en ee ; 
. a 42 ee eR instance of unjust held a painting of her, but rather that his short interview Rtaates g the cellad 
egnsure, rather curious in that penetrating observer and ha-|}, ted to ‘Littl The centl ras, 3 : 
itis) orids. He complains that the post “makes Proteu amounte ittle more, e gentleman was, I presume, Have vanished and gone. 
fre Snvarviave with Suivi am } i ; ac US one of those warm-hearted youths, who, from the frequent No branch of its kindred - 
: ae . ein : “plus soe v ue has only seen her pi¢-|| eourrence of similar emotions, might be supposed to have ' Beside it J mark, 
ure,’ and regar s the play as a “strange mixture of care|) acquired some experience upon the subject. He knew that To reflect back its brilliance, 
and negligence,” ‘There may be other inconsistencies in the a very lovely girl may possess mental powers of fascina Or give spark for spark. 
i sure dis is . sof i eine 5 > * % . ‘ 
piece, but surely tl a is not ene So far from being the resullltion, not perceptible at a glance; may be able, to deepen, by PI not leave thee, thou lone one, 
of negligence, T esteom ita very apt and forcible figure, by}|ine displays of a warm affectionate disposition, the impres- Let who will condemn ; 
which Proteus endeavours to express his consciousness of ’ : 


sion which her beauty had made, and he reasoned thus very renee toa pirat sleepings 
feeljustly: ‘ff from one look her personal charms ‘have so fas- Till sadly Pve scatter’d 
frs(/tened my fancy upon her, what will become of me when I 


Sylvia’s powon over his feelings, He visits the duke’s palace 
at Milan, where he sees his friend Valentine, and, for the 


cS" 
‘ ; Pes AOE Thy ashes about, 
means ape ae cable st oi ‘Sie sm he had pre-H] hall hereafter be delivered ta the influence of those nameless _ And seen the last glimmer 
poe be ion da je Julia : erona, the charnis of and endearing graces, which give an engaging female every Go suddenly out. 
via immediately inspire him with a new ¢ ‘hue A : “ 
Sy ‘i pa ; : roy *K: “ ah gy ma Bor amOye enthu moment an increasing power over her lover? I have not yet Thensoon will I follow, 
siastic ee 1. . 8 hy ing le: re a er the first ipervingy | encountered wage of thes, Ihave merely seen her face, and For why should I stay, 
> . shie a pete i ay " ‘ » 
the a ye of w ‘ \ scarcely hala dled pia ¢ air a that is no more ‘than to have seen her picture.” When the rest of the fam’ly 
a word, he thus soliloguizes, in lenguage which would suit . Are sleeping away ? 
; I am ignorant how that part of Dr. Samuel Johnson’ Pee pO) 
the lips of many more modern youths : seihiiee ‘e nis ‘ bed phan Ii ra des 7 When the embers have faded, 
“Byven as one heat another heat expels, See ee ee gon si ‘e Rees oboe a And the last spark has flown, 
Or as one nail by strength drives out another mean a material as dust with such heavonly fires ; but Oh, who would inbabit 
" " A 8 ns) ’: =) aay > 
iy alfewer objet bce ie ed love |Shakspeare understood the matter better. Many fresh and This cold room alone ? 
i we 0 fe forgotten, ss . . y 
Is if mine eye, or Valontinus’ pretee, jliving pictures, painted by “nature’s own sweet and cin- 4 Ute una f 
Cty ara hey vouaauieoe, to Canam thus? ning hand, ’strike my eye, amid the crowds which swarm Averiohie Mepneay of Seca 2 
s iain, and so ts Julia that Llove j— . a al 
That vdid love, for now my love te thawed ; leauiid us, and pass away; and even before I discovered Wee ie = ‘ 
Sarniniateen of the See the fountains of pleasure demurely folded up under the Seep HER MORRIS ED RTOR Ae PROPRIEEOE 
ee nia ka ch) neal to Valentine is cold, various stereotype editions of William Shakspeare, I used to ished every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Amn streets. 
od that 1 love him not as L wae wont sade ince f . ‘ ‘ 
Ob! but T love his lady too, too much think, ‘Terms, four dollars per annum, payablein advance. Nosubseription 
How shall Pdote on her with more ad vice : Yow shall Ldote on her with more advice, received for a less period than one year, New subscribers can be 
That thus without advice begin to love her? What thus withowt advice hogin to love her— supplied from the commencementof the present volume, 
Tis but her Picture T have yet beheld, ‘ Tis but hor picttre t have yet beheld, ; = We: 
And that hath dazvled my reason’s light ; And that, &e. . od 
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For the Mirror. ’ 


THE CHANGELING. 
BY MISS E, BOGERT. 


. Away then, to thy pleasures !—thou hast sacrificed thy heart 
To the cold, selfish world, with all its treachery and art: ‘ 
And thou hast worshipped at-the shrine of flattery, far and wide, 
Till all thy former self is lost in vanity and pride. 


Away then !—I have loved thee far too truly and too well, 

T would not call those feelings back within my heart to dwell. 
No, lady, no—in bitterness I gather up agein : 

‘The deép uvetions wasted long upon a Ming su vain. 


Go, listen while thy beauty lasts, to'adulation’s voice : 
Go seek the idle muititude, the hydra of thy choice; 

_ But think not when the dark days come, as come they must to all, 
That thou canst thy neglected friend again to thee recall. 


Love’s dying embers may not be re-lighted with a breath, 

The heart’s allegiance broken once, is broken until death : 

it may forgive, but ne’er can feel again as once it felt, 

Although returning kindness strive its ice-bound streams to melt. 


Away, away !—oh, tempt me not with that bland smile of thine, 
To dream I have once more thy love, and grieve thou hast not mine. 
Go cast thy spellsround other hearts; for severed is the chain, — 
Which being but too closely bound, the sooner snapped in twain; 


Go, with the lesson on thy mind, that thy own constancy 
Must be the talisman to keep another true to thee. p 
Away, while fashion’s vot’ries wait to follow in thy train, 
And if among them, one be dear, thatone at ieast retain. 


‘The world thou lovest may bow awhile to thy unrivailed powers, 
And o’er life’s thorny path may hang a coronal of flowers; 

But it will wither on thy brow, as time moves fleetly on, 

And life can have no second spring when its first bloom is gone. 


ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


THE OUTWITTED. 
BY MRS, H. MUZZY- 

Aut who knew Simon Shuffle wondered how he came 
to burthen himself with the charge of supporting an orphan 
child. It-was true the boy had nobody else to take care 
of him, and people wondered the more on that account; for 
Simon was seldom known to befriend the unfortunate. It 


-« gvasgiven out that the {oy was le& pennyless, andthe story | 
Poe aiy nike cae oo lo @ chil 


who inherited any property, would have been consigned to 
the sole guardianship of old Shuffle. People, however, differed 
- in opinion, as they will do on every subject, and many were 
the cross-questionings and catechizings little Harry Franks 
had to undergo, from those whose curiosity or benevolence 
led them to wish to know something of his history. All that 
Harry could tell them was, that “he used to live a great way 
off, in a place called London, with a sweet pretty mamma,” 
and that ‘‘one day his papa and mamma and he went into a 
large ship, and sailed many days, and that at last poor mam- 
ma got sick, and could not speak to him, and that she died, 
and they put her in a box, and threw her in*the water, and 
he cried a great deal, and poor papa cried, and the sailors 
could hardly keep him from jumping into the water after 
mamma; and then the ship stopped, and papa carried him to 
the house of a good friend, as he said, and then papa got 
sick and died too.” ‘This artless recital was often repeated, 
_,and Simon’s only child, tittle Rosamond, used to throw her 
‘white chubby arms round Harry’s neck, as soon as he began 
it, for she knew that he would. cry before he had finished. 
The grief of childhood is evanescent. Harry would go to play 
with Rosamond, and soon forget the tears his own simple 
eloquence had called forth. Sometimes he helped her to 
- dress her doll, and sometimes she rode behind him on his 
_ cane horse. 

Mr. Shufile’s wife had died before his daughter was a year 
old, and her piace in the family was supplied by a distant 
relation, who demanded but a moderate compensation for 
her services, and she consequently suited him very well; 
added to this, she agreed so easily to his plans of frugality, 
(for Simon, though immensely rich, was excessively parsimo- 

ious, ) ne beliéved in her he had acquired a real treasure. 
In trut good woman was so devotedly fond of Rosa- 
mond, that she would have made almost any personal sacri- 
fice to retain her situation. She readily admitted Harry to 
the family circle, and extended to him the maternal cares she 
bestowed on her darling, for her heart was ‘full of the milk of 
human kindness,” and she pitied, and consequently loved the 
little orphan, who had been deprived snc ork a space of 
both parents, and left to the mercy of a stranger. This good 


¥ 
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i lady had’her doubts as to the reality of Simon’s statement 


respecting the child’s destitute situation, but she took care to 
conceal them, as she had no proof to support her suspicions. 
* Aunt Becky,” for so the good housekeeper was called in 
the family, was not without her share of female ingenuity, 
and as she always exerted if with good motives, it was 
certainly excusable. She did every thing in her power to 
create in Harry’s patron an interest in his favour; she care- 
fully concealed from him all his infant misdemeanors, at 
the same time correcting thet: Rerself, with the pentleness 
of a mother. She knew that Mr. ‘Shuffle prized a saving 
disposition above every thing else, so\she frequently gave the 
boy a penny, charging him to keep it in his pocket, and at 


some propitious moment she would exhibit the hoarded trea- 
sure, boasting how long the little boy had kept it. Harry soon 
learned, that after his penny had been shown 'to his protector, 
he was at liberty to do as he chose with it; and after every 
exhibition he always flew to the cake-shop, and shared his 
purchase with his playmate. 

As Henry grew older, however, these occurrences became 
less frequent, and were at length wholly discontinued; for 
Mrs. Becky could not but percéive by the arcly looks of the 
boy, he was aware of their motive, and she was too conscien- 
tious to encourage him in artifice. 

One day, in the midst of his play, Harry suddenly broke 
off, saying, 

“Thave not had a penny this long while! I wish I had 
some of'those pretty yellow pennies my own papa gave my 
new papa to keep for me.” 

Mrs. Becky started, but asked, as quietly as she could, 

“Were there a great many, Harry ?” t 

*Q, yes! aunt Becky,” answered he, ‘two big bags full.’ 

This was confirmation of the housekeeper’s surmises, and 
while she sat looking with intense interest at the child, she 
pondeted in her mind the circumstances which corroborated 
her suspicions. She knew that Harry’s father had: resided 
in Fngitigouawyears sche ha bk ord hi ane acy 
iiresem yy, a BF ans tern the Aope of 
benefiting his health, which was declining; and sie knew\ 
that during the period which intervened between the time of 
his arrival and that of his death, which occurred four days 
after, he had seen only his son, Mr. Shuffle, and herself; 
that a short time before his death, which was sudden, she 
had heard him desire Mr. Shuffle to send for a notary, and 
twice he expressed some impatience at his not having ar- 
rived, though she had no knowledge of Mr. Shuffle’s having 
attended to his request. Now what could the dying man 
want of a notary, unless to draw up a will? and why leave 
a will, if he had nothing to bequeathe ? 

‘These thoughts had often puzzled the worthy woman, but 


on 


she dared not give utterance to them, for she knew thatif she 
offended Simon Shuffle, she must relinquish her situation in 
his family, and consequently be separated from Rosamond ;.a 
new tie now bound her to her present home, and that new 
tie was the orphan Harry Franks. Could she bear to leave 
the destitute child inthe power of a stranger, who would, 
perhaps, use him ill? and what would her mere swrmises 
weigh against the assertions of her employer? The boy’s 
testimony might, however, go far. 

| Mrs. Becky was in a state of complete bewilderment; her 
cogitations had never so puzzled her in the whole course of her 
life. She had heard Mr, Franks say that he had no relations, | 
and she concluded that his friendship with Mr. Shuffle had 
commenced in early life, and that in consequence of his long! 
residence abroad, he was unacquainted with the disposition 
and character of the man to whose care he had, from neces- 
sity, consigned his son, 

Mrs, Becky was a simple-minded woman, but truth and} 
nature speak no less forcibly to the simple heart than to the 
more refined. The boy acquired new claims upon her in 
consequence of her suspicions of the injury intended him, 
and she resolved to watch over and befriend him to the extent 
of her power. 

The orphan had also another warm friend in the family— 
this was James Upton, a youth employed by Mr. Shuille 
as clerk. James was of a mild and obliging temper, and of 
steady habits, which constituted him a great favourite with 


») been arsib 


all the favour and indulgence in her power. The young clerk 
was fond of reading, and it was even whispered among his 
companions that he was'sometimes guilty of composing verses; 
be that as it may, the fact is certain, that he not unfrequently 
applied to Mrs, Becky for a stray sheet of writing paper, which 
might haply escape the vigilant eye of Mr. Simon Shuffle, 
who would have considered such an appropriation as little 
less than sinful prodigality. 

It so happened, a few days after the ‘death of Hartv’s 
father, that the young scribbler, as usual, asked lis friend 
to supply him with some paper. Mrs. Becky desired him to 
seek it in the drawer of a table which had been in the sick 
man’s room, undisturbed, since his death; a few sheets had 
| been procured for him, but it was supposed he had never beet 
j;able to use them, James found the paper, and conveyed it to 
his own room, where, on removing a part of it, he saw a leaf on 
which something was written. In common with all romantic 
minds, James had a sort of superstitious reverence for any 
thing which had belonged to the dead; he therefore looked 
with a feeling of awe upon the characters traced by a person 
whom he had seen a few hours previous to his decease, and 
who from his severe calamity in the loss of his wife, and from 
his own death among almost total strangers, had awakened 
a great degree of interest in his heart. As his eye almost un- 
consciously rested on the manuscript, he perceived that it was 
a letter—ending abruptly, evidently unfinished, and without 
superscription. The name of Arthur Franks, however, ap- 
| peared on the page which commenced with the words “ Dear 
Freeman.” Then followed a brief and hurried account of 
jthe death of the writer’s wife, and his arrival in America. 
| He mentioned that, sir. the rapid advances of us il}- 

e 


ness, he had vepairedya diately on landing, to the louse of 
Mr. Shufile, the only person with whom he had kept up any 
correspondence in this part of the Union. He further expressed 
\| his fear of leaving his infant son to the mercy of strangers, 
|| whose kindness, perhaps, eve» the liberal wrovision he had 
Redvvameiye fox ivy migh not ensure, Heye une 

mi * a wits 


writing biuke off. “The naunie 
‘a failing hand, 


that he had several times heard his employer remark that 
“the poor, pennyless little boy would be an incumbrance 
upon him,” but that ‘he would take care of him while he 
was sp young, for his father’s sake.” 

Thé astonished clerk resolved to preserve the paper with the 
utmost care, and* for this purpose he placed it in a box, and 
confided it to the charge of his mother, who was a widow, and 
supported herself by keeping a school for small children. The 
daughterof Simon Shuffle went to this school, and there also 
Mrs. Becky managed to persuade him to send Harry, as Mr. 
Shuffle gravely remarked, “it was a pity the boy should not 
be taught to read, poor as he was.” 

Upon the little favourite of her son, the worthy school- 
mistress bestowed her utmost care and kindness; under her 
wise and gentle discipline, the good seed which nature had 
implanted in his heart grew and flourished, and thus, though 
a destitute orphan, the early years of our hero glided away 
inhappy unconsciousness. | Every body smiled on, and spoke 
kindly. to him—every body except his protector, Mr. Simon 
Shuffle, 

It is ono of the worst traits of human nature to dislike 
those whom we have injured, and as Mr. Shufile was not 
slow in discovering faults in his protégee which no other 
person could perceive, it is no wonder that Harry avoided the 
presence of his surly guardian as much as was in his power. 
But to his youthful playmate, Rosamond, his young heart 
clung with the most intense fondness ; in all their little schoo! 
debates he was her champion; he carried her satchel, 
untied her bonnet, smoothed her flaxen curls, and led her 
into the presence of “the mistress” with as much appa- 
rent pride asif already conscious that her beauty and sweet- 
ness reflected lustre upon himself, 

Time wore away,and Harry Franks grew a handsome, 
high-spirited boy, whgse abilities far outstripped the means 
of instruction which were allowed him, though James Upton 
studied with unwearied diligence in order that he might em. 
ploy the information thus guined for the benefit of his favour- 


| 


the worthy housekeeper, whoy made it a point to show him 


ite, and long after Harry was considered too old to atterid 
bad 


James Upton pondered upon this subject, and remembered 
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Mrs. Upton’s school, all the leisure hours of her son were de- 
voted to his instruction. 

Mr. Shuffle now began to talk of the propriety of binding 
Harry apprentice to some business, but a secret cause seem- 
ed to withhold him from putting the design in execution. 
He at length spoke to James Upton upon the subject, whose 
importance in the family, time had much increased, for he 
was no longer considered as “the boy,” but was advaneed to 
the station of head clerk in Mr. Shufile’s establishment. 
James objected to the plan of apprenticeship, stating that the 
lad’s acquiréments fitted him for the situation of clerk in some 
meréantile house. Mr. Shufile was surprised, and evidently 
not pleased with this information; he had of late become 
more sour and morose than usual, and the presence of the 
orphan really seemed to give him pain. He frequently chid 
Mrs. Becky for her foolish indulgence, as he called it, to the 
‘proud fellow, who seemed to receive every mark of favour 
as aright,” and forbade his daughter the society of her com- 
panion. 


This prohibition, however, had little effect besides that of| 


stimulating the young people to invent means to escape his 
vigilance ; for Rosamond, though meek and tractable on every 
other, seemed endowed with most determined obstinacy on 
this occasion. 

At length Mr. Shuffie’s treatment of Harry became so 
unkind, that his high spirit found it difficult to submit 
to it; and after consulting with his friend, the clerk, he 
informed his patron that it was his wish to seek employment 
and a home elsewhere. Mr. Shuffle harshly told him, “he 


knew nothing; and as neither of the deceased parents’ had house, which is too large:for my means,.or my 


might go where he pleased.” 

At this answer the youth, summoning all his courage, at 
the same time repressing his rising choler, said, 

‘Sir, has the money my father left in your charge for my 
use been expended on my board and education, or may I ex- 
pect that enough remains to enable me to begin the world for 
myself ?? é 

Old Shuffle was confounded. He’ had no idea that Harry 
knew or remembered any thing of the deposit, which had 
tempted his cupidity. He knew the boy was playing im a 
corner of the room when he held the last conversation with 
his dying father; but the thought that a child of five years 
old might have noticed the circumstance and treasured it in 
his memory, had never entered his mind. There was, how- 


man had received, but she heard him mention where he lodged, ||asperate people who were so determined, consented to forgive 
and had carefully noted the direction. his daughter and make his son-in-law his sole heir—a promise 
James and Harry instantly set out to find thestranger ; andj/which he kept at his death, and Harry Franks is now one of 
the latter, after making himself known, asked how it happened||the wealthiest and happiest fellows in the city. James Upton 
that now, for the first time, a friend of his deceased father in-|jand he still live on terms of the most affectionate friendship. 
quired concerning his welfare? Mrs. Becky always finds a snug corner at their fire-side, an 
Mr. Freeman briefly told him, that “he had sailed for Eng-||while she plies her knitting, sometimes smiles, when 
land probably about the time of his fathers’ arrival in America|}happens to think how Simon Shuffle was outwitted. | ? 
—that the news of his mother’s death, and also that of his 
father, had reached their friends in England through the 
medium of the captain of the ship in which they sailed, who}| _ 
said he had been worth a large fortune, but what became of|}"— 
it he did not know; one thing, however, he had ascertained, || — 
and that was that the safety of the child was left to the 
guardianship of a Mr. Shuffle; to him, therefore, a friend of 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


“KILLING, NO MURDER” 
A TRUE STORY. 7 
T am 2 sober, middle-aged, married gentleman, of a mode- _ 


‘Mr, Franks had written, and received for answer, that Harry ||rate size; with moderate wishes; moderate means; a mode- 


was consigned to his care by his father; further than thisthey|| rate family; and every thing moderate about me, except my 
ily. It is 
any relatives, no more inquiries into the situation of their|/however, or rather, alas! it was, an old family baa fall 
child were ever made.” Mr. Freeman added, that “he had re-||of oldthings of no value but to the owner, as connected with 
mained in England from that period until he sailed for this|/early associations and ancient friends, and I did not like the 
country, and that soon after his arrival here, he proceeded to||idea of converting it into a tavern or boarding-house, as is 
ascertain the fate of the son of his old friend. From Mr.|\the fashion with the yoyng heirs of the present day, Such 
Shuffle he had learned that the trifling sum left by Harry’s|/as it was, however, although I sometimes felt a little like the 
father being expended on his education, he had placed him|jambitieus snail, whoonce crept intoa lobster’s shell and came 
with a worthy merchant, with a view to his future benefit. |/near perishing in a hard winter, 1 managed for ten or twelve 
Mr. Freeman was somewhat surprised to learn that Mr.||years’to live in it very comfortably, and to make both end 
Franks had left his affairs in so impoverished a state, and re-|;meet: My furniture to be sure was a little out of fashion; ~ 
solved to see his son the next day, and aid him with his coun-|}and here and there a little out at the elbows; but I always 
sel, and his purse, if necessary.” ; persuaded myself that it Was respectable to be ont of fashion, 
Mr. Shuffle’s fraud was soon made manifest to all-three; but|jand that new things smacked of new men, and were there- 
how to obtain restitution was a matter for serious consideration. || fore rather vulgar. Under this impression, I lived in my old 
Harry, however, had his own thoughts upon the matter,|/house, with my old fashioned furniture; moderate sized fa- 
and this was abdut the time when he had anticipated paying}/mily and moderate means, envying nobody and indebted to 
a visit to his banished fair one. He told Mr. Freeman that||no one in the world. I had neither gilded furniture, nor 
“‘ he was obliged to be absent for a day or two, and they would grand mantel glasses, nor superb chandeliers; but then I 
proceed to take the necessary steps on his yeturn.” In theljhad a few fine pictures and busts, and flattered ‘myself they 


mean time Mr. Freeman intended to seek some of the letters 
of his deceased friend, that by comparing the writing with that} 
discovered by James, and producing other proofs in his pos- 
session, the fact of Mr. Franks having left property might be 
the more manifest. Harry paid his: proposed visit, and it is 
quite probable that he communicated its result to Mrs. Becky 


ever, no proof, and Simon Shuffle, repressing his agitation, jand James, for they both looked as if they were in possession |) 


were much more genteel than gilded furniture, grand mantel 
glasses, and superb chandeliers. In truth, I looked down 
with contempt not.only on these, but on all those who did 
not agree with mein opinion, I never asked a person to din- 
ner asecond time who did not ire my busts and pictures, 
considering him a vulgar genius and an admirer of gilded 
trumpery. 


_,ed tnat “the very trifling sum tmt his noor fpther hadto 
leavé, had heen expended long tio? anéthat “ds it amoun 


to barely a few guineas, he could know but little of the value of, 


money to ask so foolish a question.” 

Harry was silenced, but not convinced. He‘acquainted his 
friend Upton with the result of their conversation, and as they 
sat in solemn conclave, with Mrs. Becky at théir head, the 
subject of their debate, in the person of Mr. Shuffle, entered, 
and informed Harry that “a friend of his, 2 merchant, want- 
ed a clerk, and that he might goas soon as he chose.” 

Harry waited for no second intimation, but forthwith pack- 
ed up his clothes, which, thanks to Simon Shuffle’s parsimony, 
were not very heavy, dashed off the moisture from his eye 
with the back of his hand, as he bade good-by to Mrs. Becky, 
kissed a tear from the red cheek of Rosamond, which liberty, 
although turned of fourteen, the young lady did not resent, 
passed his arm through that of his friend Upton, and set off 
for the counting-house of the merchant. 

It so happened that Harry’s employer could not accommo- 
date him with board in his family, so he took up his abode in 
the house of Mrs. Upton, and there he lived ‘as happily as a 
prince, for his friend James spent most of his evenings with 
his mother. : 

Rosamond often visited her former school-mistress, and 
Mrs, Becky sometimes took her knitting and spent the even- 
ing with them, so that Simon Shuffle achieved no great ex- 
ploit when he turned Harry out of his house. 

For four years matters went on tolerably well; but as our 


young hero grew older, it was observed that his pen was| 


often stuck behind his ear, while he sat ina musing attitude, 
‘as if there were something in his ledger which puzzled him 
extremely. The fact was, that Mr. Shuffle had discovered 
his frequent meetings with his daughter; and, determining, if 
possible, to break off all intercourse between them, had sent her 
into the country ; and though the youth, like his kingly name- 
sake of old, possessed a clue to the “ bower” of his “ fair Rosa- 
mond,” he was often at a loss how to escape from his tasks 
long enough to avail himself of it. 

Just after Harry had completed his twenty-first year, Mrs. 
Becky came one evening to tell him that a stranger, who call- 
ed himself Freeman, had been to inquire of Mr. Shuffiecon- 
cerning him; she could not say what information the gentle- 
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of som) secret which they should like to communicate if the But let no resume, after i si to. : 
mie sk sia a 285 RIE bes ER sank Sad “ ae Pec of the teach a Ca Breimah ie 
and fashionable opinions. He muy hold out for a certain 
time, perhaps, but human nature cao’t stand for ever on the 
defensive. The example of all around us is irresistible, 
sooner or later. The first shock given to my attachment to 
respectable old fashioned furniture and a respectable oldfoar- - 

Seeing her father was serious, Rosamond began to weep, ||Square double house, was received from the elbow of a mo- 
but every now and then she was forced to laugh. This con- dern worthy, who had grown rich, nobody knew how, by pre- 
duct exasperated Mr. Shuffle, who was never remarkable for|)Siding over the drawing of lotteries, and who came and built 
the placidity of his temper, and at length he said, stamping||himself a narrow four-story house right at the side of my 
tremendously, at the same time, honest four-square double mansion. It had white marble 

“ Leave off your airs, miss, orit shall be the worse for you !||Steps; white marble door and window-sills; folding doors 
Iam determined, and I will not be teazed in this manner!||and marble mantel pieces, and was as fine asa fiddle, in doors 
Have you got the hysterics that you won’tlisten to me? Itell|jand out. It put my rusty old mansion quite out of counte- 
you that next week you are to be married to my friend Mr.||nance, as every body told me, though I assure my readers, I 
John Smith! Do you hear now ?”? thought it excessively tawdry and in bad taste. 

“Yes, my dear father,” sobbed the frightened girl, “I do|| But, alas! such is the stupidity of mankind—I could get 


My. Shuffle had now brought one of his own plans to ma- 
turity, and little suspecting our hero’s visit to the country, he 
sent for his daughter home a few days after Harry’s return, 
and after some circumlocution informed her that she must 
prepare to be married. 


hear, and I am very sorry you are determined—very sorry to}|nobody to agree swith me. 
disappoint you—but I cannot be married next week to Mr.|| ‘‘ What has come over your house lately ?”” cried one ‘ 
John Smith, for Iwas married last week to Mr. Harry Franks!’ |/natured visitor; ‘‘ somehow or other it don’t look: as ae 
Simon Shuffle stood aghast, the personification of enraged||to do.” 
surprise. Luckily for Rosamond, Mrs. Becky, who was inthe|| ‘‘ What makes your house look so rusty and old fashion- 
next room, had overheard the whole conference ; she now ran||ed?” said another good-natured visitor. ee 
in to prevent mischief, and before Mr. Shuffle could find breath|}. “ Mr. Blankprize has taken the shine off of you,” said 
to speak, a loud knock at the door announced a visitor. Mrs. Sowerby; “‘ HE HAS KILLED YOUR HOUSE !” hacia 
Simon Shufile shuffled his daughter and his housekeeper out Hereupon the spirit moved me to go out and reconnoitre 
of the roem, while he admitted the person who had arrived ||the venerable mansion. It certainly did look a dittle like a 
so mal-apropes for the prosecution of the design which he chubby, rusty old fashioned quaker by the side of a first-rate 
conceived before he could find words to speak it. Mrs. Becky dandy. I picked a quarrel with it outright, which by the 
hurried her charge through the back door, and conveyed her to way was a very unlucky quarrel. I was not rich enough to 
the house of Mrs. Upton, “for,” said she, “ where can a wife)! pull it down and build a new one; and it is great to 
be so safe as under the protection of her own husband? The quarrel with an old house until you can geta better. But if 
rr 


visitor who disarranged Mr. Shuffle’s plan, was no other than||{ can’t bui d, I can paint—thought I, and put a as 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by James Upton. afi e matter as this opulent lottery rs Ae aes tte 

I never heard exactly how they managed it; but after a|/ne ccordingly 1 consulted my wife on the subject, 
pretty long conference, old Simon came to the conclusion||who, wh from a spirit of contradiction, or, todo herjus- 
that, bad as matters were, it was not worth while to do any||tice, I beli eve from a correct and rational view of the subject, 
thing to make them worse ; and, after the adjustment of some discouraged my project. I was only the more determined. — 
few preliminaries, Harry Franks becs gsessed of a capital||So I caused my honest old house to be painted a bright cream 
to begin business in a very respectabl ; and Mr. Shuffle||colour, that it id up its head against the scurvy lot- 
thinking it best to hush u not wishing to ex-"' tery man. as Lop adieg 
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Bless me!” quoth Mrs. Smith—‘‘ What is the mattor 
with this room—It don’t look as it used to do?” 

“Why, what under the sun have you done to this room ?” 
eried Mrs. Brown. 

“ Protect me!’ exclaimed Mrs. White—‘ Why, I seem to 
have got into a strangeroom. What is the matter?” 

‘“ You’VE KILLED THE INSIDE OF your HOUSE,” said Mrs. 
. Sowerby, ‘by painting the outside such a bright colour.” 

It was too true? this was my first crime. Would I had 
stopped here!—but destiny determined otherwise. It hap- 
pened unfortunately that my front, parlour carpet was of a 
yellow ground. It was to be sure somewhat faded by time 
and use; but it comported very well with the unpretending 
sobriety of the outside of my house, under the old regime. 
But the case was altered now, and the bright cream colour of 
the outside “killed” the dingy yellow carpet within. So I 
bought a new carpet, of a fine orange ground, determined 
that this should not be killed. It looked very fine, and1 was 
satisfied. I had done the business effectually. 

"Bless my soul!” cried Mrs. Smith—‘“ What a sweet 
pretty carpet !” 

“ Save us!” exclaimed Mrs. Brown—“ Why, you look as 
fine as twopence!” B 

* Protect us!” cried Mrs. Sowerby— What a fashionable 
affair!” Then casting aknowing look around the room, she 
added, in atone of hesitating candour—“ But don’t you think, 
somehow or other, 1r KILLS THE CURTAINS ?” 

Another murder ! thought I—wretch that Iam, what have 
I done? What is done cannot be undone; but I can remedy 
the affair. So I bought a new suit of yellow curtains’ [ll 
twig Mrs. Sowerby now. 5 

Mrs. Sowerby came the very next day. ‘' Well, Ideclare 
now this zs charming! I never saw more tasty curtains. 
But, my dear Mr. Sobersides, somehow or other, don’t you 
think they K1LL THE watts?’ 

Murder again! four stone walls killed at a blow! But V’ll 
get the better of Mrs, Sowerby yet. So I got the walls co- 
loured as bright as the curtains, and bade her defiance in my 
heart the next time she came. 

Mrs. Sowerby came as usual. Her whole life was spent 
in visiting about every where, and putting people out of con- 


ceit with themselves. 

She threw up her eyesand hands. ‘‘ Well, I declare, Mr. 
Sobersides, you have done wonders. Thisis the real French 

white”—which by the way, my readers unjearned should 
cent yellow—‘ But,” continued this pestilent woman— 
* don’t you think that these bright coloured walls x11. THE 
cHarirs?”? 

Worse and worse! here was twelve innocent old arm- 
chairs, with yellow satin bottoms and backs, murdered in cold 
blood, by four unfeeling French-white stone walls! But there 
is a remedy for all things but death. 1 forthwith procured 2 
new set of chairs as yellow as custard, and snapt my fingers 
in triumph at Mrs. Sowerby the next time she came. 

But, alas! what are all the towering hopes of man! Dust, 
ashes, emptiness, nothing. Mrs. Sowerby was not yet satis- 
fied. She thought the chairs beautiful. “But then, my dear 
friend,” said she, after a solemn and appalling pause—‘‘my 
dear friend, these bright yellow satin chairs HAVE KILLED 
THE PICTURE FRAMES.”? 

And so they had, as dead as Julius Cesar; the picture 
frames looked like old lumber in the midst of all my improve- 
ments. There was no help for it, and away went the pictures 
to Messrs. Parker & Clover. In good time they came back, 
‘© redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled.” I was so satis- 
fied now that there was nothing left in my parlour to be killed, 

. that [could hardly sleep that night, so impatient was I to see 
Mrs. Sowerby. 

That pestilent woman, when she came next day, looked 
round in evident disappointment, but exclaimed with great 
appearance of cordiality, 

“ Well, now I declare, it’s all perfect; there is not a hand- 
somer room in town.” 

Thank heaven! thought I—I have committed no more 
murders. ButI reckoned without my host. I was destined 
to go on murdering in spite ofme. The spring was now com- 
ing on and the weather being mild, the folding doors had been 
thrown between the front and back parlours. This 
latter was furnished with green, somewhat faded 1 confess. 
I had heretofore considered it the sanctum s' Vf the 
establishment. It was only used on extraordinary o occasions, 
such as Christmas and new-year days, when all | the family 
dined with me, bringing their little children with them to 
gormandize themselves sick. The room looked very well by 
itself; but, alas! the moment Mrs. Sowe ught sight of 
it, ber eye pRiaiigpadertatey omen! 


“Why, mydear Mr, Sobersides, what has got into your back 
parlour? It used‘to be so genteel and smart—Why, I believe 
I'm losing my eyesight—the green carpet and curtains look 
quite yellow I think—O, I see it now—THE FRONT PARLOUR 
HAS KILLED THE BACK ONE!’ 

The d—I!—here was another pretty piece of business. I 
must either keep the door shut all summer and be roasted, or 
be charged with killing a whole parlour, carpet, curtains, 
chairs, sofas, walls and all! % 

It would be but a mere repetition to relate how this wicked 
woman again led me on from one murder to another. First 
the new carpet ‘killed’? the curtains; then the new curtains 
“killed” the walls; the new painted walls “killed” the old 
satin chairs—and so by little and little all my honest old green 
furniture went the way of the honest old yellow. 

“The spell is broke at last,” cried I, rubbing my hands in 
ecstasy. Neither my front or back parlour can commit any 
more assassinations. Elated witi the idea, I was waiting on 
Mrs. Sowerby tothe front door, when suddenly she stopped 
short at the foot of the old fashioned winding staircase, the 
carpet of which, I confess, was here. and there infested with 
that modern abomination—a darn. It was moreover rather 
dingy and faded. 

“ Your back parlour HAS KILLED your HALL,” said Mrs, 
Sowerby. And so it had. Coming out of the. splendour of 
the former, the latter had the same effect on the beholder as 
abad set of teeth in a fine face, or an old rusty iron grate 
ina fine room. 

I began to be desperate. I had been accessory to so many 
cruel murders that my conscience became seared, and I went 
on, led by the wiles of this pestilent woman, to murder my 
way from the ground floor to the cockloft, without sparing a 
single soul. Nothing escaped but the garret, which having 
been for half a century the depository of all our broken or 
banished household gods, resembled Hogarth’s picture of the 
“ End of the world,” and defied the arts of that mischievous 
woman, Mrs. Sowerby. 

My house was now fairly revolutionized, or rather reformed, 
after the old French mode, by a process of indiscriminate des- 


\truction. 


I didnot, like Alexander, after having thus conquered one 
world sigh for another to conquer. Isat down to enjoy my 
victory under the shade of my laurels. But, alas! disappoint- 
ment ever follows at the heels of fruition. 
dance utiklave come to pay the »ince By. the timo.spsiant 4 
had familiarized me to my new glories, and they had become | 
somewhat indifferent, bills came pouring in by dozens, and it 
was impossible to kill my duns as I had done my old furniture, 
except by paying them, a mode of destroying these trouble- 
some vermin not always convenient or agreeable. From the 
period of commencing housekeeping until now, I had never 
a single occasion to put off the payment of a bill. I prided 
myself on always paying ready money for every thing, andit 
was an honest pride. Ican hardly express the mortification 
I felt at being now occasionally under the necessity of giving 
excuses instead of money. I had a miserable invention at 
this sort of works of imagination, and sometimes, when more 
than usually barren, I got into a passion, as people often do 
when they don’t know what else to do. More than once I 
found myself suddenly turning a corner in a great hurry, or 
planting myself before the window of a picture shop, study- 
ing it very attentively in order not to see certain persons, the 
very sight of whomisalways painful to people of nice sensibility. 

Not being hardened to such like trifles by long use, I felt 
rather sore and irritable. Under the old regime it had always 
been a pleasure to me to hear a ring at the door, because it 
was the signal for an agreeable visitor; but now it excited 
disagreeable apprehensions, and, sounded like the knell of a 
dun. 
much that Mrs. Sowerby often exclaimed, 

| “Why what has come over you, Mr. Sobersides? Why I 


| declare somehow or other you don’t seem the same man you 


used to be ?” 

I could have answered, “the new Mr. Sibevsides has killed 
the old Mr. Sobersides.” But I said nothing, and only wished 
her up in the garret, among the old furniture. 

My system of reform produced another source of worry- 
ing. Hitherto my old furniture and myself had been so long 
acquainted, that I could take all sorts of liberties with it.. I 
could recline on the sofas of an evening; or sit on one of the 
old chairs, and cross my legs on another, without the least cere- 
mony. But now, forsooth! it is as much as. I dare do to sit 
down upon one of my new acquaintance; and as fora lounge 
on the sofa, which was the Cleopatra for which I would 
have lost the world; I should as soon think of taking a nap 
in a fine lady’s sle As tory little rantipole boys, who 


It is pleasant to) 


In short I grew crusty and fidgetty by degrees, inso- 


had hitherto feared neither carpet, chair, or sofa, they have 
at length been schooled into such awe of finery that they 
walk about the parlour on tiptoe ; sit on the edge of a chair 
with trepidation, and contemplate the sofas at a distance with 
the most profound veneration, as unapproachable divinities. 
To cap the climax of my system of reform, my easy-old-shoe- 
frien's, who came to see me without ceremony, because they 
felt comfortable and welcome, have gradually become shy of 
my new chairs and sofas; and the last of them was the other 
evening fairly looked out of the house by a certain person, 
for spitting accidentally upon a new brass fender, that shone 
like the sun at noon-day. 

I might hope that in the course of time these evils would 
be mitigated'by the furniture growing old and sociable by de- 


grees, but there is little prospect of this, because it is too fine 


for common use. The carpet is always protected by an old 
crumb cloth, full of holes and stains; the sofa and chairs are 
in dingy cover-sluts, except on extraordinary occasions, and 
1 fear they will last for ever—at least longer than I shall. i 
sometimes solace myself with the anticipation that my chil- 
dren may live long enough to sit on the sofa with impunity, 
and walk on the carpet without going on tiptoe. 

There would be some consolation in the midst of these sore 
evils if I could only blame my wife for all this. Many. phi- 
losophers are of opinion, that this single privilege of matri- 
mony is more than equivalent to all the rubs and disappoint- 
ments of life; and I have heard a very wise person affirm, 
that he would not mind. being ruined at all, if he could only 
blame his wife for it. 
that she combated Mrs, Sowerby gallantly, and threw every 
obstacle in the way of my system of reform; advocating the 
cause of every piece of old furniture with a zeal worthy of 
better success. I alone am to blame in having yielded to the 
temptations of that wicked woman, Mrs. Sowerby; and as a 
man, who has ruined himself by his own imprudence, is the 
better qualified for giving good advice, I have written this 
sketch of my history to caution all honest, sober, discreet 
people against commencing a system of reform in their house- 
hold. Let THEM BEWARE OF THE FIRST MURDER! © b, 


LITERARY NOTICES. | 


THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW.—The last number 
of this admirable work exceeds in interest many of its pre- 
decessors, The artisles are written with peint, and come re- 
commended by undoubted talent, There is one more especial- 
ly on which we should be pleased to dwell, and perhaps we 
may do so at further leisure—it is that touching the question 
of absolute abstinence from all vinous and fermented liquors, 
which has so long been agitated between the conductors of 
the Journal of Health and the editor of the National Gazette. 
The contest has been a very unequal one, the intellectual 
forces of the two parties being widely different ; and even if 
the native strength of the experienced and learned critic were 
not so immeasurably superior to the combined powers of his 
antagonists, the admirable skill and dexterity with which he 
uses his weapons of attack and defence, give him decided ad- 
vantages. The ultra doctrines broached, and, perhaps, over- 
zealously supported in the Journal, are, however, fashionable 
and popular. The editor of the Gazette has been censured 
by some writers who really are so intolerant that they can 
bear no opposition, and listen to no argumentation ;_ but cer- 
tainly the candid and the temperate (in opinion we mean) 
will admire the fearlessness, honesty, and ingenuity with 
which he defends his peculiar notions. We recommend the 
article as a curious collection of interesting literary informa- 
tion, not fearing it can possibly have a tendency to weaken a 
firm adherence to all sensible rules of temperance. 


Lirs or Byron.—The second and last volume of Moore’s 
Life of Byron ‘will be published next week by the Harpers. 
The interest of the literary world respecting this work has 
been greatly excited. However universally the genius of the 
noble poet may have been acknowledged, so many various 
opinions of his moral character have gone abroad, that the 
general curiosity in regard to it is both intense and natural. 
Few can peruse the glowing and lofty productions of the 
“ warrior bard,” and follow him through the closing scenes of 
his life, without being conscious of a strong wish to place the 


most favourable construction upon his actions, 


VovaGES OF DISCOVERY OF THE COMPANIONS OF COLUM- 
pos.—Washington Irving has taken out a copyright for this 
new work, and it may be soon expected from the press. 


} New-yorkK ANNUAL REGISTER For 1831.—Mr. Williams 
will publish'this useful volume about the first of February. 


But I must do mine the justice to say, . 


wo 
— 
ws 


For the Mirror, 


TO HER WHO IS FAR OER THE SEA. 
BY ALPHA. 


To her who is far o’er the sea, 
How fondly my memory turns, 
When no sounds in the solitude be, 
And the night-star uncloudedly burns; 
When the lonely reality yields 
To the spell of the magical night, 
And I wander once more through the fields 
Which I trod when my bosom was light. 


Then I see her in beauty the same, 
And T feel all the truth of her sighs; 
But ah! when I call on her name, 
No answering fondness replies. 
I start from that shadowy sleep, 
And silence and solitude say, 
 Well—well may the wanderer weep, 
When the loved of his soul is away !” 
ee 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


RURAL TRANQUILLITY—THE ROCK MOUNTAIN. 


In the interior of the state of Georgia is a mountain com- 
posed entirely of naked granite, which on the map is set down 
as the Rock mountain. Finding myself once, in the course 
of my wanderings, within a day’s ride of this curiosity, I ex- 
erted my influence to obtain a waggon, a horse, and a friend, 
and was soon jogging along a road which wound through al- 
most endless forests, over dead leaves, into deep valleys, 
across rugged hills, and through the branches of streams 
which, although at this spot easily fordable with the aid of a 
horse, broaden gradually into wide rivers, and empty their 
waters into the Atlantic. At the foot of this extraordinary 
rock is a log hut, which the folks thereabout call a house of 
entertainment. Here we arrived sometime afterdusk. A long 
ride through these forests, where driving required considerable 
skill and constant attention, had overcome me with a feeling 
of drowsy fatigue. A cup of melancholy beverage, which 
passed under the appellation of coffee, was swallowed, with- 
out any material injury, and after basking a little time in the 
red light of a blazing fire, which they make here of light dry 
pine-knots, nearly as combustible as powder, and caressing 
two or three fine large dogs, which rested in the capacious 
fire-place, we retired to rest. 
logs, several inches fram each other, and various openings 
appeared in the roof. I was soon deposited in a bed, 
rude but scrupulously clean, and began to lose myself in 
that delicious dreaminess, which makes sleep so welcome to 
the weary, when the sudden bark of a dog startled me. He 
was answered by about ten or fifteen others, in all the notes 
of the gamut. They growled, barked, howled, and yelped, 
and uttered all the sounds of which dog’s language is capable; 
then came trampling of horses’ feet, the crack of several 
whips, the report of a gun, and the footsteps of the hounds 
patting across the entry, which was entirely exposed to the 
air. Istarted up, and putting my head through an aperture 
in the wall, where neither glass nor shutter offered any oppo- 
sition, I perceived that a party of hunters had arrived, fully 
equipped for the pursuit of deer, and intended to rest at the 
“ house of entertainment” till day-break enabled them to re- 
sume their sports. 
broad and clear over head, but the air was chilly, and I was 
feign to bid good night even to the yellow moon, just rising 
above the forest trees, Casting, therefore, a hasty glance at 
her spotted disk, her shadowy vales, her bright deserts and 
Jofty mountains, and another at the quiet night scene, the 
dim dark woods, the old fences and rude log-huts, faintly sil- 
vered over with the pale moonlight, and the glorious track of 
vast blue distance which canopied that silent solitude, with its 
flashing gems, I left poetry and prose to take care of them- 
selves, and murmuring a sleepy “beautiful! once more laid 
down to rest. Again the world of reality faded into indis- 
tinctness, a thought of my distant home crossed my mind 
and pleasant faces appeared floating around me in the dark- 
ness; then I remember catching the flash of a star through 
the roof, and gravely debating to myself by what mismanage- 
ment among the heavenly bodies it had descended into my 
chamber. Yet although eleven or twelve hundred miles dis- 
tant from the thundering of carts and the shuffling of feet 


My chamber was fashioned of 


It was now late; a starry sky stretched |) 


,||of the rising sun shining through a wall, which might have 


which had so often broken my meditations in the city of Man- 
uhatta, I discovered that rural felicity had its own charac- 
teristic tumults. My slumber was destined to be again broken. 
The dogs. growled and ‘snapped as if in sudden fight, then 
after a brief silence, during which I closed my leaden lids, a 
little scoundrel of a puppy set upa scream, and.a deep-mouthed 
hay from some old veteran of a, bull-dog: struck in: like aline 


|on the bass-viol. The whole pack were roused. Their feet 
patted briskly across the entry floor, then suddenly stopped 
with a snarl and a snap; I could almost see their lips curl, 
their tails and ears start up erect ; then they patted off again. 
I might, however, have slumbered after a little time, even had 
the whole canine pack opened the cry at my ear, for one be- 
| comes accustomed to any particular and uniform confusion. 
A sailor’s rest is not broken by the stormy violence which 
thunders upon deck, and it is said that many soldiers under Sir 
John Moore enjoyed the benefit of sleep while actually en- 
gaged in marching. I was about following their example 
when my enemies received a reinforcement from all the 
awakened population of the plantation. The horse neighed, 
the oxen bellowed, the geese scudded across the road, flapping 
their clumsy wings,and improving the concert with a general 
gabble, chickens cackled, a guinea-hen and a peacock ex- 
claimed aloud, anda rooster joined the chorus with a crow, 
se triumphantly impertinent that I leaped out upon the floor, 
decidedly angry. Almost giddy with the want of sleep, I 
looked out of the window; the dogs were. all collected be- 
neath it, yelling most furiously. By the light of the moon, 
which shone into the room, I descried a large horsewhip in 
the corner. Witha sudden exertion of my strength and skill, 
I proceeded to an immediate application, which struck the 
assembly of industrious quadrupeds with considerable asto- 
nishment, and bating a few expressive yelps, as an ac- 
knowledgment of some of my most judiciously-aimed strokes, 
a general silence ensued. The dogs sneaked off to nameless 
holes and corners; the cows, with their serious courte- 
nances, stood looking on, with grave and silent approba- 
tion ; the horse poked his head through a hole in his dilapa- 
dated log-stable, and gazed quietly around to see what was 
going on; the geese formed a small platoon in the fartherest 
corner of the yard, with faces expressive of conscious guilt ; 
and the saucy rooster, strutting off with a vain effort to pre- 
serve his importance, fairly yielded fame to safety, and like 
a prudent politician after the defeat of his party, awaited be- 
neath the shadow of an old waggon, till the vicissitudes of 
fortune should again call him into action. Having thus routed 
my numerous foes, lindulged myself with s sleepy glance 
through one eye upon their discomfited forces, and once more 
stretched myself on the downy couch. . Again my lids closed, 
with the sweet feeling which nature has caused to spring asa 


necessary consequence out of toiland privation ; and again the 
fos 


of reality. But ah! as the moralists say, “the fallacy of hu- 
man hopes;” the hunters came into my room, and occupied 
the bedstead which stood in the other corner, and their hoarse 
heavy snores soon announced their situation. My previous 
proceedings had also disturbed the slumbers of a child, who 
had been reposing in the next room with its mother. His 
cries reduced the affectionate author of its being to the neces- 
sity of putting in practice the various conciliatory arts usual 
on such occasions, and these proving unsuccessful, she pro- 
ceeded forthwith to execute a brief process, often resorted to 
for the benefit of young travellers over the flowery path of 
youth, and which, such is the unhappy destiny of human na- 
ture, few, alas! have altogether escaped. This raised mat- 
ters to a climax. The child screamed till the house rung. 
The hunters turned in their creaking bed, and grumbled 
hoarse fragments of angry oaths; again the shrill impudent 
voice of the puppy set the tune, and the broad-faced bull-dog 
bayed in answer; again the geese flapped across the road, 
the chickens cackled, and the guinea-hen screamed, and, “to 
crown the enchantment of the scene,” in the midst of all 
the noises elicited upon the occasion, the persevering rooster, 
perched upon the wheel of the cart, beneath which before he 
had slunk in disgrace, beat his side with his wings, and gave 
a crow, which in my sleepiness Lalmost thought was intend- 
ed as an insult. Iruminated a moment upon the proper 
course to be pursued, when nature, overcoming all opposition, 
asserted her rights, and I wasawakened by the glorious beams 


enacted a part in “Pyramus and Thisbe.” Eager to gain a 
morning view, we equipped ourselves with goodly oaken 
sticks, partly to defend us. from improper familiarity with the 
rattle-snakes, which are said to abound there, and partly to 
assist us in climbing the steep. A sudden change of the 
weather, however, enveloped us in a fog, as we reached the 
foot of the rock, or stone mountain. It is a bare mass of 
granite, between two and three thousand feet high. The ap- 
pearance of similar elevations, composed of ordinary earth, 
and clothed with verdure, fails to impress the mind with the 
idea of solidity and durability, which meeives: from’ the 
contemplation of this gigantic rock, heaved upward in the 
form of, a. stupendous billow..” A gradual descent of the sur- 


ders.of imagination began-to displace theshomeliness| 
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rounding country towards its base forms a circular basin of 
several miles in circumference, of which it is the centre; and 
the apparently interminable forests, which wave around it, 
strike the eye in a strong contrast with its bleak and desolate 
nakedness, From the gradual ascent of one side the curious 
passenger approaches the brink of an immense and, almost 
perpendicular precipice. On reaching the “ perilous edge’? 
of this abrupt declivity, the giddy view broke suddenly upon 
me. Mere description conveys but feebly any idea of the 
effect of such a scene upon the imagination. I had so limited 
a knowledge of the localities of the place, that I advanced 
much nearer the precipice than was necessary or agreeable. 
As I tremblingly measured the depths of the distance, I 
felt that the least breath of air, almost the agitation of my own 
thoughts, would have precipitated me down the abyss. Yet 
a fearful fascination riveted my eyes upon the scene, till I be- 
came conscious of a sensation of giddiness; scarcely I dared 
make the motion necessary for turning; instinctively T 
stooped, although the broad slab afforded nothing for me to 
grasp, and my readers had nearly escaped much injudicious - 
scribbling, when I recollected an anecdote, headed, “Look 
aloft, you lubber,” and cast my eyes towards the summit. 
There stood my companion, rather surprised at my quadruped 
propensities, and J hastened to follow his example in admir- 
ing the sublime productions of nature at a greater distance. 

A hermit, disgusted with the world, and anxious to try the 
experiment of solitude upon his disposition, should choose 
this very spot. Nothing can be farther separated from all 
the associations of human life. Neither gloomy cave, nor 
uninhabited island, nor secluded forest, could so perfectly 
assure him a dreary and dismal loneliness. On earth some 
object would remind him of home or friends; some warbling 
bird would awaken a softened feeling ; some opening flower 
or clinging vine would call up thoughts of beauty and love. 
The common goings on of nature’s sweet operations would 
send gleamings of human joys and wishes through the dark 
and broken passages of the most ruined heart. But this 
grand and silent mountain, striking its foundations, fancy can- 
not conjecture how deep, into the bosom of our planet, would 
conjure up in his mind only thoughts of other ages—of the 
primitive convulsions which gaye it birth—of the ephemeral 
nature of all human events, whéf compared with this dura~ 
ble monument of nature’s caprices—of the limitless time 
during which it may thus defy the storms of heaven, or of 
the awful shock by which its adamantean kesom may be rent 
asunder. ae 3 
—_—_—_—_—————— 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM LONDON, 
@o the vitor of the New-¥ork Mirror. 


“NUMBER EIGHT, 


London, September 12. 

I map a promise in a former letter that I would, in the 

absence of other subjects, give you some idea of the various 

works of art. and other curiosities in and around London: I 

shall, however, confine myself to the more modern wonders of 

the metropolis, amongst the most conspicuous of which stands 
THE COLOSSEUM, 


or, as the classical cockneys at first christened it, the Coliseum, 
simply, it is to be supposed, because it was as unlike as possi- 
ble, in every respect, that celebrated work of antiquity. How- 
ever, the extreme ridiculousness of erecting a building after 
the model of the Pantheon, and then calling it the Coliseum, 
soon caused this title to be changed, and it was re-baptized 
the Colosseum on account of itscolossal ‘dimensions. It cer- 
tainly is, in many respects, one of the most astonishing works 
of the age. The exterior is severely plain and noble. On 
entering you pass into a grand saloon (the largest in London) 
filled with statues, many of them by the most eminent men 
in England. The plan by which this saloon is supplied with 
works of art is excellent, and mutually advantageous to the 
proprietors and artists generally, who are allowed to use it as 
a place of exhibition for their labours. As the different figures 
are purchased by visitors and removed, their places are speedily 
filled again, and thus a continual variety is presented. After 
you have tired yourself with Venuses, Dianas, Joves, Apollos, 
and the rest of the mythology, you either walk up a long 
spiral staircase or enter what is called the “ Ascending Room,” 
and the room walks up stairs for you; at least you take your 
seat very much at your ease onthe ground floor, and without 
any further motion on your part, find yourse in the space of 
five minutes nearly in the attic! This is indeed a luxurious 


and bow ee when men can no longer be at the 


‘trouble of wa ‘om room to room, but require to have a 
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room move to different parts of the building instead of them. 
About a dozen peoplecan ascend at once, and there are books 
and pamphlets provided to amuse them until the room stops! 
When you step out of the gallery, Londonseems to lie beneath. 
The effect is almost magical, and you begin to entertain 
doubts concerning the state of your optics. To use moderate 
language, the scene before you is perfectly wonderful. The 
mere idea of drawing with scrupulous exactness the city of 
London—a city in which you can travel a distance of twenty 
miles and three quarters nearly in a straight line through an 
almost unbroken range of houses*—seems monstrous. Yet 
here it is—évery square, crescent, street, court, alley, public 
building, and private dwelling, as they appear on a clear sum- 
mer morning from the top of St. Paul’s before the smoke rises, 
are depicted with map-like accuracy. The busy Thames, 
covered with boats and shipping, is seen winding through the 
midst ; its banks rich in noble hospitals, capacious docks, and 
antique toners, and its stream crossed by the finest bridges 
in the world, until it stretches far beyond the smoky limits of 
the city to the old splendors of Hampton court and the rural 
beauties of Richmond. The whole surrounding and highly 
picturesque country, dotted with villages and suburban villas, 
for thirty or forty miles in every direction, is faithfully deline- 
ated, the distances being skillfully and carefully preserved. 
Such is the lilliputian minuteness of this brobdingnag pic- 
ture, that hundreds of natives can stand and point out their 
own houses, and amuse themselves by tracing the windings 
and turnings of well known streets for miles. The picture 
covers forty thousand square feet, or nearly an acre of canvass, 
about one-fourth the size of your Park; and the supposed cir- 
cumference of the horizon from the point of view is one hun- 
dred and thirty miles. 

This immense work was projected by Mr. Horner (an 
American, I believe) an@ the whole of the sketches made by 
him. This indefatigable man used to get out of his bed at 
two and three o’clock, and was to be seen every morning 
perched on the ball of St. Paul’s, waiting for the sun rising in 
order to get forward with his labours before the fires were 
lighted and the local clouds, which daily take their station over 
London, mustered together. The sketches alone occupied 
two thousand sheets of paper, and then the work was, as it 
were, only commenced. ‘The whole had to be combined and 
transferred to canvass; and as no one individual could accom- 
plish such an undertaking in a sufficiently short period, several 
artistewere necessarily empleyed...Now, as paintexs are pro- 
verbially perverse and self-opiniated, each of those gentle- 
men had his own peculiar style and notions, which of course 
he would not depart from, and Mr. E. G. Paris, the principal 
painter, had to go over the whole himself, retouching different 
parts and reducing it toperfect harmony. One of the greatest 
difficulties was to preserve the true perspective from so ele- 
vated a point of view on curved canvass, as by the closing in 
of the dome of the building, that portion of the picture on 
which the greatest distance is represented is, in fact, the near- 
est to the spectator. All difficulties, however, gave way be-| 
fore money, perseverance, and ingenuity, and the illusion is 


complete. 
The Swiss Cottage, and the attempted imitation of Swiss 


seenery in the rear of the building, which the papers made 
such a noise about, is, I think, a failure. The cottage isa 
curious piece of workmanship, but the prospect from the 
window falls a little short of what one paper described it, 
“consisting,” as it said it did, “of terrific rocks and caverns, 
amongst which a cascade dashes from an immense height into 
a lake which spreads beneath the windows.” There certainly 
are rough stones and darkish holes for “terrific’’ rocks and 
caverns, and a cascade of a few gallons as certainly comes 
splashing into a pool about two feet deep beneath, but all 
this does not give exactly a full idea of the scenery of Swit- 
zerland. Much taste and ingenuity have certainly been dis- 
played in the management of limited means, but the whole 
is puerile and insignificant compared with the other portions 
of the exhibition. 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
After leaving the Colosseum, five minutes walk brings you 
to the gardens of the’ Zoological Society, which, if not as 
wonderful as the place you have quitted, are, upon the whole, 
even more interesting and agreeable. No American, unless 
he has been out of America, ever saw a tolerable collection of 
wild and strange animals; for those dirty little affairs occasion- 
ally to be met with in Chatham-street, where a man stands 
at the door with a trumpet and composes his own music ex- 


* From Brentford town, “a town of mud,” to Hyde Park corner, is 
thirteen and three-quarter miles, and from thence to the end of Shad- 
well nine more. ith the exception of one Maes 4 of amile, lam 
informed there isacontinued line of houses side of the way, 
and the greater part of the journey is certa rough.a dense po- 
pulation extending,for miles oneachside, { 


tempore, as he has occasion for it, are’ not to be taken into 
account. In this country there are very large menageries, 
maintained at an enormous expense, containing rare and 
curious birds and quadrupeds from every portion of the globe; 
but as inferior as the most miserable monkey-show is to the 
best of those, so is the best of those to the animals in the 
Zoological Gardens; not so much in number and variety, as in 
‘the perfect state of health and natural beauty in which they 
are preserved by judicious treatment and an accurate know- 
ledge of their several habits and modes of living. These de- 
lightful gardens are formed out of a portion of the Regent’s 
Park, under the superintendence of a society of gentlemen 
who have devoted much of their fortune, time, and attention 
to the study of zoology, and who have here gathered together 
an unequalled collection of nature’s works. The grounds 
are laid out with consummate skill, and without any apparent 
tegard to the expense. They are beautifully diversi- 
fied with hill and dale, and. so planted with choice trees and 
/evergreens, that the eye can at no one point embrace the whole 
prospect. The trim gravel walks keep ‘‘ winding with sinu- 
osities along’? around gay parterres, and by the side of banks 
covered with the most brilliant and delicate flowers, and ever 
and anon bring you to some snug little valley with a tiny lake 
of pure clear water in the middle of it, on which are sporting 
an hundred or two varieties of water-fowl ; some of the most 
elegant shape and gorgeous plumage, from all parts of the 
globe, living and feeding amicably together, and enjoying 
themselves by waddling on the soft green grass, which is so 
thick, and kept clipped so uniformly close, as to resemble a 
velvet carpet—or else swimming around their nests, which 
are formed on an island in the centre of the lakelet—or tak- 
ing the benefit of ashower bath froma fountain which springs 
up in the midst of them. Flocks of pigeons, of various choice 
kinds, who have their residence hard by, keep wheeling and 
floating above the place, and add much to the beauty and 
harmony of the scene, by alighting from time to time on the 
green, and mingling sociably with their amphibious neigh- 
bours. As you pass hence along fragrant walks, in the 
midst of nature’s sweets, you come unexpectedly upon 
perhaps a den of ferocious wolves, who have a large space 
in the open air allotted for them to walk around in, but 
secured by strong, though light and elegant iron-work. In- 
deed, this is the case with nearly all the cages, being formed 
in the shape of an arch, and constructed of iron or wire grat- 
ing according tothe strength ox: ferocity of the. prisdmers: 
Most of the brutes have their withdrawing-rooms to retreat 
to when fatigued with seeing too much company. Some idea 
may be formed of the quantity of ground occupied, when a 
space equal to a couple of moderate sized rooms is allotted to 
two Indian pheasants, F 

The leading object throughout is to make the dwellings of 
the various animals correspond as much as possible with what 
|they have been used to in their native state. Thus the resi- 
|dences of lions, tigers, leopards, and the other inhabitants of the 
torrid zone are heated by stoves to a certain temperature, in- 
dicated by the thermometers placed around; while an exten- 
sive square-flagged court, sunk twenty feet in the ground, is 
the place allotted for the Norwegian and other bears. The 


himself when he waxes warm, and which, if not cold enough 
to remind him of his “regions of thick-ribbed ice,” is at least 
sufficiently so to preserve him in health and spirits. In another 
part you will see the mountain-goat bounding up a pile of 
rocks to his lofty habitation, and beneath the Brahmin bull 
and the lama of Thibet grazing indolently on the verdant 
meadow. Here the majestic lion, stalking sullenly to and 
fro—the savage tiger, grinding his teeth in impotent rage— 
the fierce, beautiful, and restless leopard, beating against his 
ptison-bars—and there the peaceful varieties of the deer 
kind—the red and fallow deer, the gazelle, the antelope, and 
the roebuck—animals that have supplied the poets with a 
thousand similes—moving around with the grace and ele- 
gance peculiar to their nature. Here again a “ wilderness of 
monkeys” playing all sorts of fantastic tricks—and there a 
flock of birds from the tropics, whose rich plumage, as they 
fly, glittering around in the sun, almost dazzle the sight, and 
impart an air of enchantment to the scene. In a large circle, 
separated from each other, are the birds of prey—eagles, vul- 
tures, falcons, hawks, kites, &c. and not far distant larks, 
linnets, goldfinches, and the other peaceful warblers of the 
woods. 

No description of scenery is perfect without water. No 
other element imparts such ideas of grandeur, sublimity, and 
resistless force, of oo cheerfulness, or calm dreamy tran- 
quillity. Its artificial introduction here, though necessarily 
on a small scale, is much greater than could have been an- 


great polar bear has a large reservoir of water wherein to cool; 


ticipated, and is so managed as not to have the appearance 
of having been so introduced. 
pipes laid under ground from a canal hard by ; and as it can 
be heightened, lowered, and changed at pleasure, is always 
clear and pure. The spaces allotted for water-fowl are such, 
that in each, hundreds of all sorts and sizes may swim to- 
gether without jostling each other; and the amphibious ani- 
mals have by no means a niggard supply. ‘Their places of 
habitation are generally built on a little island in the middle 
of the water, and are constructed with much taste, judgment, 
and a skilful eye to picturesque effect, being formed, for the 
most part, of rough flint stones and shells, irregularly dis- 
posed, and overgrown with moss; in the crevices and on the 
top mould and seeds have been thrown, and thence have 
sprung out grass and hardy flowers and shrubs. Underneath, 
the lazy seal, the industrious beaver, and the thievish otter, 
live very much at their ease; excepting that the poor beavers 
have been deprived of sight, as it is the nature of those 
animals not to reside in any place not fashioned by them- 
selves, and, could they see what they were about, they would 
speedily destroy their dwelling. The otter has always a large 
concourse of people watching his manceuvres, as every hour or 
so he goes a fishing for something to eat, It is quite an ani- 
mating sight to see this “tyrant of the finny race” pursuing 
his prey, which he never fails to secure in five or ten minutes. 
After he has brought his fish to land, he seats himself at the 
entrance of his cabin, and taking hold of his struggling vic- 
tim by the tail with his fore-paws, he holds it up on end, com- 
mences at the head, devours regularly downwards, and half 
the poor thing is swallowed before the other half is defunct, 
Of all animals I think an otter and a rat have the most cruel, 
treacherous, and villanous looking eyes. But if I were to 
go on and dilate in this way, I might fill a volume. One 
of the most interesting parts of the exhibition is a collection 
of dogs, amongst which are two. beautiful Spanish mastiffs 
from the island of Cuba, such as are used to hunt the runa- 
way slaves—two still more beautiful Italian wolfdogs, an 
Esquimaux dog, brought by Captain Parry; &c. 

Though the Society is yet in its infancy, it has already filled 
up the ground it originally possessed, and has succeeded|in ob- 
taining a grant of about twice as much more. The abe 
must be enormous ; for, to say nothing of the food and attend- 
ance such an immense number of animals require, a number 
of men are constantly employed in laying out the new grounds 
‘and constructing habitations.. Anothar large establishment 
has also to be maintained where animals are kept until places 
are provided for themin the gardens. Yet the whole is libe- 
rally thrown open to the public gratis, or at least nearly so, 
only one shilling each being required. This shilling, I pre- 
sume, was at first intended to defray in part the expense of 
servants, &c., but such are the numbers of people, independ- 
ent of members and their families, who visit these gardens, 
that this trifle from each has amounted, in two years, to within 
a fraction of the very considerable sum of sixteen thousand 
pounds sterling, ornearly forty thousand dollars a year. 


Notices are posted up requesting visitors not to give money 
to any person connected with the establishment, and you are 
perfectly free from any solicitations of the kind. “There is 
one rule, however, that is never departed from. No person 
can be admitted without a ticket, but all that is required to 
obtain this is that the applicant be of a decent and respecta- 
ble appearance, and as it is presumed that such a person will 
not wish to be seen with any but decent and respectable 
people, he is allowed to bring as many of his friends and ac- 
quaintances with him as he pleases. As the gardens are 
situated at the extremity of the west end, they are quite a 
place of fashionable resort, and their distance from the heart 
of the city prevents a very great influx of the sight-seeing 
cocknies, except on holidays! There are always, hiowever, 
some genuine ones present. I heard one Jady, who just came 


jlup as the polar bear was taking his cold bath, exclaim to her 


husband—“O la! does that ’are beat grow in the water?’ 


towhich he responded—‘‘No, love, it grows on the hice,” (ice.) _ 


When you add to the other attractions of the Zoological 
Gardens that ona fine day hundreds of graceful and beautiful 
women are to be seen sauntering along the shady walks, or 
fluttering like butterflies from sight to sight, it may easily be 
imagined that there are more unpleasant places wherein to 
spend an hour or two: Cc. 


Bur.— But” is to me a more detestable combination of 
letters than “‘ No’ itself. No is a surly honest fellow, speaks 
his mind rough and round at once. But is a sneaking, 
evasive, half-bred, exceptious sort of a conjunction, which. 


comes top fay the cup just when: it is-at your lips. — 


It is conveyed by means of. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


THE AMERICAN LANDSCAPE. 


Tue first number of this work is among the annuals offered 
to the public at the commencement of the present y year; it is 
published in the quarto form, and contains six views, viz. 
Weehawken, Catskill Mountains, Fort Putnam, Delaware 
Water Gap, Falls of the Sawkill, and Winnipiseogee Lake, 
engraved by Durand from paintings of distinguished artists. 
Accompanying each of these is a description, either written 
by Mr. William C. Bryant, or furnished by friends familiar 
with the beautiful scenes here presented to the public. 

The subjects are chosen with great taste, and represented 
with beauty and effect. The descriptions are drawn up in a 
style of singulaf richness, yet without departing from the 
simplicity becoming a lover of nature, who is all grace and 
simplicity. We should expect no less from Mr. Bryant, who, 
both as a poet and a writer of prose, has, we might almost 
say, No equal in this country in the former, and no superior 
in the latter. ‘The engravings will bear a comparison with 
those of any of the annuals, either foreign or domestic, that 
we have seen, and furnish ample demonstration that the arts 
only require sufficient encouragement to reach a point of per- 
fection here such as ages alone have produced in the old 
world. ‘To those who are fond of the charms of nature in all 
her grandeur, loneliness, and magnificence, as well as in her 
softer features ; to those who feel their hearts warm and ex- 
pand at the contemplation of American scenery, pictured 
by American artists, and embellished by American writers, 
we warmly recommend this production. It would refiect 
disgrace on the taste as well as the patriotism of our country- 
men were it to fall to the ground for want of patronage. 


Were we to find any fault with these pieces, it would be 
with the clouds, which are somewhat stiff, heavy, and opake 


perhaps one. They want that lightness, softness, and trans- 
parency which would enable them to rest on the bosom of the 
air, and seem too heavy for the medium in which they are 
suspended. Such ponderous matter would sink to the earth 
any where except in a picture. 

While on this subject we will take occasion to observe, that 
this density and opacity of clouds is a fault too common 
among our artists. Mr. Cole, with all his high merit in 
landscape, fails in his clouds; and we may make the same 
observation generally of most of our landscape painters. Tt 
is a grievous fault, and spoils many an otherwise beautiful 
picture. It is not impossible to mend, and it deserves to be 
mended. The work is for sale by E. Bliss, Broadway. 


THE CENSOR. 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
No. 101. 


Ir was late at night. I sat alone before my fading fire. 
The tempest raged without. The flame of my lamp shot up 
with a momentary gleam and expired. Silence and shadow 
reigned in the solitary chamber, and thoughts of sadness came 
over me. Then a soft hand was in mine, and a gentle voice 


wokea feeling of joy that trembled in my heart like a chord of! 


music on a harp, for the Little Genius was with me. 

“ Welcome, sweet spirit,” broke from my lips. ‘My soul 
was dark, and thine influence comes down through its stilhand 
secret recesses as summer light steals in among the gloomy 
passages of melancholy dungeons, and paints the rugged walls 
with rosy softness.” _ 

*<J know thy mind,” he said; “thy wish is natural—thy 
fears are just; let me show thee beautiful nature, and behold 
the destiny of man.” 

Spread out before me in the mirror, stood a forest. 
Giant oaks shadowed the green fresh grassof a lovely valley 
with broad and verdant branches. The blue violet and un- 
folding rose grew around, tangled vines in blossom were cling- 


ing together, and shining through the arches of an ancient 
bridge, a. stream led my eyes along its sloping banks— 
a white-barked maple bent across it as if to view itself in 
No sound was heard, but sometimes a leaf 
came rustling down, or an acorn dropped heavily, or a bull- 
frog splashed into the smooth brook, wrinkling all its silver 
surface, and breaking into trembling fragments the silent forms 


the glassy water. 


in its fairy world. 


A youth approached—bealth and pleasure were in his 


countenance—strength appeared graceful in his manly limbs. 


Upon his shoulder he bore a burthen, but animated by the 
impressive beauty of the scene, he cast it ee ‘It produced 


- 
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‘|a sound as of ringing metals and some broad golden pieces 
escaped from their prison, and lay brightly and strangely 
around on the tender green grass and among the blue and 
erimson flowers. The boy seemed musing on the sight—he 


| spoke i in a low voice. 
the destiny that made thee mine. 


this delicious vale, are mine. 


means I pass—” 


spot and the monster writhed in death. 


“Tama slave,” said the man; “ the profits of my own time 
are hoarded to buy my freedom. Once I had almost raised 
enough, butthe bank in which the sum was deposited broke, 


and I lost all.” 
The youth’s heart glowed with gratitude and compassion. 
“ Wealth isdear,” he said; “but gratitude is dearer. 
gold and be free.” 


||. The scene changed. The youth with his burthen was 
tossed in a ship on a stormy sea. For nights and days the 
violent storm raged. The wearied seamen exposed them- 
selves toits fury. Now drenched with the breaking waves— 
now frozen with cold—now faint for want of sleep. Then 
the blae sky appeared, and the distant land. The mountain 


waves were calmed. He gazed on the tired mariners. 


“ We have wives and children,” they said ; 
rents. We risk our lives for them.” 


carry happiness to your humble homes.” 


over a grave. 
* Whom dost thou mourn? he asked. 


“Tt is my mother’s grave,” said the child; “ my father lies 


by her side.” 


Go home,” said the youth, “and time will moderate 


7 » 
your grief. 


_‘Tiave no home,” she.said; “no friend ;” ¢md-her tear 


fell upon the turf like drops of morning dew. 
“Wretched girl!’ said the youth; 


Who were thy parents?” 


She breathed their name with quivering lips. They were 
beings whom he had knownand loved. Pity alone possessed 


his soul. He emptied at her feet the last of his treasures. 


“J am young,” he said, “and can meet the struggles of life. 
They will develope my character and stimulate me to action, 


But you—” 


The scene which I had first beheld now appeared again. 
The water shining through the bridge—the lofty trees—the 
vines and flowers, and the hushed stillness reigning over all. 
Again the youth was there, but without his burthen. He 
Disease was in his 
face, and anguish at his heart—for on his high and manly 
forehead, beneath the ringlets of rich hair which hung about 
his temples, some demon had stamped the word poverty, 
The loveliness of nature no longer touched his soul, unless 
to wrench it with a deeper pang. He fled to the city. The 
palace of pleasure attracted his steps, but her votaries laughed 
and he shrunk away. He sought the hall of fashion, but the 
crowd recoiled from him. Then he said, I will devote my 
hours to labour, and he went forth in search of occupation. 
He bent down his proud and Jofty head at the feet of the 
haughty—‘ Make mea slave—degrade me to the lowest toil 
only Suffer me to mingle with my fellow-men”—but the 
stern glance read the word written on his ee and the 


was clothed in worn.and faded garments. 


jewelled hand waved him to begone. 


“ Precious key to the glorious pleasures of life; blessed be 
Thou art my shelter frem 
the storms of the world. By-thine aid these venerable trees, 
Wherever I move, thine influ- 
ence is with me. Thou unfoldest beneath my feet a carpet 
of flowers. Thou makest me the master of men, and by thy 


As he spoke a glistening serpent uncoiled ‘its folds at his 
feet—a moment and death would have ended his triumph, 
when a negro, armed with a heavy stick, rushed towards the 


Take 


“ and aged pa- 


“Noble fellows!” said the youth; “ here is gold—accident 
bestowed it upon ine—it would purchase me pleasure ; but 
This, we conceive, is the fault of all, with the exception of pe ee ee ee ee 

Again the youth advanced with his burthen in the midst 
of a rural scene, and beheld a lovely youthful girl weeping 


“thou wilt find this 
world a cold one indeed—a cruel and fearful fate is thine. 


A dark form approached him, and seemed to paint scenes 
of affluenceand bliss. He described heaps of his lost wealth 
—he pointed again to the silent valley—to its stream and 
woods and flowers, and a gleam of hope and joy lighted, for 
a moment, his melancholy features—“ And what shall I do 
for this—labour, danger, any thing I will encounter.” His 
dark companion whispered in his ear—his face was over- 
shadowed. He shook his head. Then strong men seized him 
and thrust him into a dungeon, where he sickened for the sweet 
breath of heaven till mercy released him, and he wandered on. 

Agaiz he stood in the valley. The stream was flowing]! but it suits me prime.” 


* 


brightly on its course. He knelt before a girl whom he loved, 
and forgot for a moment that the curse was ov him, but she 
pointed to the fatal stigma, coldly turned her head, and sttrrunk 
away. Then he lifted his heavy eyes to the blue heavens, 
and cursed the world, and a wild and unnatural light. broke 
over his haggard and unhappy features, and the silentand soli- 
tary haunts of the beautiful green woods rung with the mad 
‘voice of intoxication. A faithful dog had penne him 
in his desolation. At length the frenzy subsided, and he 
leaned against a tree which had been scathed with light- 
ning, and winter came over the blossoming woods. Freezing 
winds sighed heavily through the dismal naked branches. 
The stream was locked m ice;: hushed was its playful music, 
dark the flashes of its liquid crystal. So pure and beautiful 
childhood is now seen laughing and dancing in the grace of 
its young being, and then stretched in the cold and marble 
stillness of death. Man had refused him pity. Nature spoke 
no tone of sympathy to bis weary heart. He flung himself 
upon the ground, and covered the agony of his face. 

Then the summer came again, with its beauty—and a plea- 
sant night. The willow drooped its heavy and mournful 
branches over a grave. No marble slab was there, although 
around, the sculptured flame up-curled from marble urns, 
and letters of gold mourned that the great and the selfish, 
whose easy lives had rolled away in splendour, could enjoy it 
no longer. Silently the moonlight fell through fragments of 
fleecy clouds. Upon the neglected mound a dog was stretch- 
ed stiff in death. Poverty could find no other monument. F- 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


PECULIARITIES IN LANGUAGE, 


Ir is curious to note the changes which time and circum- 
stance work upon language. Under the cherishing care of 
philosophy and science, it attains an eloquence and a preci- 
sion by it which it shadows forth all the fioating emotions 
and abstract thoughts of the mind. The southerners laugh 
at the peculiarities of the Yankee when he tells them that 
“he went to sea a little grain,” and makes similar character- 
istic observations. The simple, hard-working countryman 
stares to hear the city student “ availing himself of the earliest 
opportunity to see his friend,” and telling him “ how ex- 
cessively he was annoyed by dust; » &e. Travellers Temark 
that in all places, especially not cities of a > 
racter, little strange discrepancies will creep into the speech 
even of the most enlightened. A singular mode of pronun- 
ciation prevails among that part of our southern population 
who reside in the interior, among the uncleared back woods. 

In a walk one sunny morning through a field, dotted far 
and wide with tufts of snowy cotton which had burst from 
the bud, I found a lank, broad-shouldered Georgian, and an 
athletic negro slave engaged in building a log-hut. The 
roughly hewn beams were duly piled one upon the other, and 
the roof covered with boards; an uncouth prominence, con- 
structed of heavy and unbarked timber formed the chimney, 
which the two labourers were employed in plastering with 
mud. A large dog, which had lain quietly watching the 
progress of their toils, starting at my approach, pricked up 
his ears, and uttered that sort of low, unfriendly growl by 
which individuals of his race frequently save themselves from 
my caresses. I paused a moment to address the workman, 
and } found his conversation replete with expressions, some of 
which I have endeavoured to remember. Of course ‘they 
contain no interest except from their peculiarity. 

“Will your dog bite ?’ said I. 

“Well, I reckon he won’t hurt ye, if you don’t teaze him; 
only speak kind, and ye need’nt be afeared.” And sure 
enough he lowered his ears and placed his a head 
against my hand. 

“Do you live in these pants? if 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Maybe you’re a traveller 7 ¥? 

“T am from the north, sir.” : 

“Why, my father was raised in the north. I reckon you. 
knowd him—Richard Williams?” ~ 

JT don’t recollect any body of that name,” answered I. 

“ Have you been much in this country ?” 

* No, sir? 

* How do ye like us ?” 

‘J have scarcely been here long enough to judge.” 

“Well, Lreckonif ye stay here much, ye’ll never want to 
go back, for there’s a power of people come down here. Pve 
just moved down from S.—I begun this hut day before yester- 
day, and shall finish it to-morrow. It an’t moa — 


“* 


_ 
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And how do you obtain a livelihood here ?? asked I. 

“T go out,to work on a farm, and then I got a little land 
free. It don’t look very nice just now, but it’ll be a heap better 
when I get settled a little.” 

Have you a family ?” 

“Well, [reckon I have—a wife and six children, and mon- 
strous nice little critturs as ever you see ?” 

#¢ And does your daily work support all these.” 

“Why, my woman does a little something, and that helps 
along, Now this year we've had a power of dry weather— 
the crops look mighty sorry in a heap of places—mighty. 
sorry indeed.” 

* How far am I from 8.” 

“Oh, a good piece off—you’re clean out of your way if 
you’re going there.” 

“Could I walk there to night, think you ?” 

‘Well, [reckon you might stand a pretty smart chance.” 

« What’s your dog’s name ?” 

“Snap, sir—you never see a better erittur j in your born 
days. He’ll tote a basket from here to S.—as well as i can.” 

Is that large building a court house ?”’ 

“That is a meeting-house—Mr. B, preaches there, and a 
monstrous nice little man he is, too. _He suits the people 
prime. He has been sick with the fever and ague, but he got 
shut of it this summer. He’s a heap better man than even 
he was afore—some of the folks don’t like him no account, 
and are trying to put him out, but they’ll have monstrous 
tight scrouging, I tell you; they’ll never populate in know- 
ledge in these parts if they don’t keep good preachers, and 
every body.can’t preach like he does. You can’t help listen- 
ing to him no how. He’s right good at it, I tell ye.” 

“YT believe this country is very healthy, is it not?” 

“ Why, I only arrived here a few days ago; but I reckon 
you stand as smart a chance here to die of old age as any 
where. The people telled me it was healthy, and that’s one 
reason that fauched me here.” A. 


COLONEL ACHILLE MURAT. 

Since the commencement of the | old French revolution the 
American population has been increased by a great variety of 
foreigners, to whom our shores form a refuge from the com- 
motions of Europe. Men born in the highest spheres of so- 
ciety, and inheriting extensive wealth and splendid distinc- 
tions, have been thrust forth here, “like limbs from their 
wuntey cast bleeding anj-torm.”. ‘They have -keen~forced to 
apply accomplishments, cultivated for the brilliant circles of 
the old world, to the arduous struggles and plain realities of 
life. Our practical republicans, who hear of the magnifi- 
cent characters and events which have dazzled the eastern 
continent with glorious light, and now shaken down its 
gorgeous fabrics in dark ruin, as they read some wild and ro- 
mantic legend, find themselves frequently brought in- contact 
with men who have thus moved the mighty, springs of action, 
and fied from the consequences. The same convulsions have 
also doubtless crowded us with as distinguished objects of 
sympathy, who have succeeded in palming themselves off upon 
our credulity as persons of rank. Heroes have flourished 
here, who would have created a stare in the ancient circles of 
fashion. Some stalk as’captains who once sneaked as cooks. 
Your barber, perhaps, has been in Egypt, or was left for dead 
in Russia; but it is generally known that individuals ofi the 
highest families in France have been wandering, with various 
degrees of success, through foreign lands; and the attractions 
held forth for them by the present regenerated state of their 
native country, and their general return, after so long a ban- 
ishment, give an air of romantic interest to their history. 
Among those whom.the recent'revolution has called back to 
Europe, we notice the name of Colonel Achille Murat, the 
son of the late unfortunate king of Naples. .'This gentleman 
has long resided in Florida, where his talents and conciliating 
manners have rendered him generally respected and beloved. 
By a correspondence between himself and a committee ap- 
pointed to conduct the ceremonies of an entertainment offered 
to him on his departure from Florida, we perceive he has 
become so attached to the institutions of the United States as 
to cherish the intention of returning as soon as the settle- 
ment of his private afiairs will permit, unless induced to re- 
main by public causes of paramount importance. ve 


NEW=YEAR’S DAY. 

It is rumoured that some of the fair leaders of the haut 
fon have it in contemplation to refuse gentlemen the in- 
dulgence of visiting them on the first day of the new year. 
Every fashion, if imperative, may be productive of awkward 
consequences ;, but the worst which may result from this 
cannot surely be of such serious import as to require that 


a festival, which stands prominently out as one of the hap- 
piest days among the whole three hundred and sixty-five, 
should be divested of its charm. We shrewdly suspect that 
the revolutionary principles which have set all Europe by the 
ears are stealing into the quiet bosoms of our once contented 
republicans; and, as we have not to rend asunder any 
shackles of iron, imposed upon us by dark-minded and black- 
browed tyrants, we must even tear off those soft chains of flow- 
ers, which peace and pleasure have flung around us. For our 
own part, we venerate the benevolent spirit in which this 
custom has sprung up, and commence thus early to sound the 
‘‘tocsin of alarm,” that all lovers of social enjoyment, all 
who respect the hospitable manners of the past generation, all 
who are willing to set their faces against the introduction of 
cold ceremony in the place of frank friendship, may begin to 
make out their visiting list for the first day of eighteen hun- 

dred and thirty-two. N. 


CHANCES OF A REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND. 


* Down with the national debt,” is not a popular revolution- 
ary cryin England; indeed it is hard to say what is, for though 
there are plenty of turbulent and’ dissatisfied spirits there, 
yet they are split up into more parties and factions than are 
to be found mentioned in the columns of our political jour- 
nals. Some are for vote by ballot without universal suffrage, 
some for universal sufirage without vote by ballot, some for 
both, some for merely disfranchising the rotten boroughs, 
some for annual parliaments, some for triennial ones, and 
each and all clamorous and confident of the efficacy of their 
own measures, and fully convinced of the utter inutility of 
those of their brother reformers. There wants some substan- 
tial grievance to bind themtogether—some act of outrage and 
oppression as in France, about which there can be but one 
opinion, to make them act in concert, and this they are not 
likely to have. The only thing on which all the lower and 
middling, and a great portion of the richer classes seem tothink 
alike is ‘‘the church;” and if ever there be a revolution in 
England, I think there is little doubt but those who ought to 
be the pure and humble ministers of peace, will be the occa- 
sion of it. We donot live in a religious age, (the more is the 
pity,) but Iby no means wish to be understood as joining in 
the common and idle cry against clergymen. No one has a 
more sincere respect for mild and tolerant religion, and right 
sorry should I be to see the pretty, picturesque village 
churches, scattered all over Englondy where much gock end 
no harm is weekly taught, torn down by a lawless axid infu- 
riated mob; but if ever it be so, the dignitaries. of the church 
have themselves to thank for it. The poor curate hardly earns 
his scanty stipend of fifty or sixty pounds a year, whilst the 
lordly bishop reposes in idleness and luxury upon thousands. 
This simple fact is constantly before the eyes of the people, 
and all the sophistry of Blackwood cannot do it away; and 
this fact has done more to spread scoffing and infidelity in 
England than all the irreligious publications that ever came 
from the press. Somealteration must be made in “the church 
system,” if quietly and constitutionally, all the better. Cc. 


‘THE ELEPHANT. 
The actors areallin an uproar. Not Henry the sixth, when 


. 


informed that evil was coming upon him in its worst shape, 
that of the duke of Gloster; not Charles the tenth, when 
told that the noble Parisians would not let him abide even in 
his beloved Rambouillet, were more agitated and alarmed than 
are our actors at the announcement of the coming of the 
mighty elephant. Shakspeare, who was once pronounced 
the prince of dramatic writers, is now discovered to have made 
too serious an omission not to be disgraced for ever. He never 
wrote a play nor set down a speech for an elephant actor; 
yet; such a one is shortly to appear, and to dispute the glories 
of the Cookes and the Coopers, the Forrests and the Keans, the 
Macreadys and the Conways; ay, and even of the little Burke 
‘himself. However critics may differ about the pre-éminence 
of other performers, they must surely unite in opinion on this 
one, and acknowledge 17 to be the greasest actor that ever 
trod the boards. E. 


NEW READING. 


A Jate personator of third or fourth rate parts af the Park 
theatre, enacting the character of Edgar, in King Lear, and 
feeling, from some unaccountable cause or other, so mach 
elevated in spirits as to forget the words ‘as set down for 
him,” in the place of these lines of Shakspeare, 


———_—_—“‘half way down, 
“Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadful trade,’ 


introduced the following facetious improvement : A 


And ae down there, stands a fellow ig 
“ Gathering vegetables ; horrid, profession,” 


Py 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


i> In order to make room for the new-year’s address, we 
have been compelled to omit the music intended for this week. 
The view of the Bay and Harbour of New-York, being at 
length finished, will appear in the next number. 


James Monroe.—We have been much gratified with the 
attempts lately made in this city by some of our most influen- 
tial citizens to bring the claims of this eminent statesman 
and veteran patriot, in an effective manner, before the con- 
gress of the United States. The public meeting held on the 
occasion was highly respectable and numerous, and the 
memorial presented’ by Prosper M. Wetmore is a manly, 
sensible, and convincing document, which cannot fail to 
make a powerful impression on all minds not warped by 
prejudice or devoured by the spirit of party. The claims of 
the venerable ex-president herein advanced, are founded, not 
‘so much on the gratitude of his countrymen, though even that 
feeling can never exceed the extent of his deserts, as on sim- 
ple, indisputable justice. Property frittered away by neglect, 
consequent upon long absence in the public service, actual 
money defrayed, and immense debts incurred by his volun- 
tary responsibilities, in the, cause of the country, both befores 
and during the late war—these sacrifices have left to one of 
the most faithful and active servants ever engaged in the 
government of the United States, an old age of poverty and 
dependence. This is truly lamentable, and the honour of our 
free institutions is identified with the redress of the grievance. 


Medical libel suit.—If ever an opportunity was desired of 
seeing the most pugnacious people in the universe assembled 
together, so as to be enabled to indulge their sanguinary 
and dark propensities, it is likely to be afforded in the 
suit now pending before the court of sessions in this city, 
against the proprietors of the “American Lancet.” We have 
‘understood that upwards of two hundred physicians, and all 
the corps editorial, are summoned to appear as witnesses ! 
What a collection of gigs there will be around the park— 
what a glorious swarm of the knowing gentry in the hall—and 
what a cry for ‘‘the doctor! the doctor !” among the neglect- 
ed patients! Rumours are abroad that awful disslosurh are 
to be made “ pleno foro,” and that, many a,secret of the ehar- 
nel-house will be developed, enough ‘to make the very hair 
to stand on end, like quills upon the fretful porcupine!’ 


Pr. Channing —This distinguished writer has reflected nucly 
‘lustre upon American literature. His intellect is of the high- 
est order, and his recently published works are a treasure to 
every reflecting mind. Asa speaker, he exercises an extra- 
ordinary influence over his auditors, and the articles furnish- 
ed by him for the Christian Examiner have established for 
that journal, both in this country and abroad, a brilliant repu- 
tation. We are informed, however, that the extract ascribed 
to him, and which appeared in the twenty-fifth number of 
this paper, headed ‘Natural Dread of Death,” was from the 
Hl pen of the Rev. O. Dewey. 


The Daily Sentinel once more.—This gazette is under an 
obligation to us for having, at sundry times, furnished it with 
subject-matter for some very long paragraphs. In the pre- 
sent lamentable dearth of editorial invention, this is no small 
favour. The Sentinel, however, cannot escape as easily as it 
imagines from the imputations it affects to repudiate. We 
admit we were in error with respect to the editor, in relation 
to Lafayette. It was the Paris correspondent of the Sentinel 
and Fee Inquirer who imputed to age and its natural weak- 
ness the repugnance of that venerable patriarch of liberty to 
the adoption of a republican’ form of government by the 
French; and her assertions have received the stamp and en- 
dorsément of accuracy from the Daily Sentinel. The per- 
sonality of our contemporary must be passed over in silence; 
we never indulge in such freedoms. The term.aristocratis 
sadly misapplied.” 


The Annuals.—Thise delightful inventions of a refined 
taste retain all their external beauty and attractions, but in 
‘their intellectual materials there is a woful falling off. They 
all contain some good pieces, but the tout ensemble i is really 
unworthy of commendation. 


Dentistry.—We have seen the artificial roof and palate 
made by Mr. A. C. Castle, surgeon dentist, of this city. They 
are ingeniously contrived to answer as a substitute for the 
organs and muscles of the mouth and throat. Attached to 
this useful piece of mechanism is a set of teeth, by which the 
office of mastication may easily be performed It will, 
doubtless, attract much attention among scientific men, and 


pli those so uaa as to need its assistance. = 


AS PERFORMED, WITH GREAT SUCCESS, JANUARY, 1, 1831. 


Scene-—A drawing room in the house of Alderman Affable—side- 
board replenished with cordials, wines, confectionary, and other 
refreshments, 


Re- 


a Butso fond of Misses !—Sir, ‘perfect love,” this is, 


abe, 


». THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERA 


NEW-YEAR MORNING: 
A petit opera, in one act. 


RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO THE READERS OF 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, | 
BY THE CARRIER. 


Written by Samuel Woodworth. 


Dramatis Persone. 


COLONEL O’SAGE, MISS AFFABLE. 
THE CARRIER. SUSAN, 


A knocking heard at the street door. 


Enter Miss Affable, followed by Susan. 


MISS AFFABLE. | 
Minp the door !—and peace with your chattering ! 
See the cakes and the cordials renew’d, i 
SUSAN. 
Pshaw ! that knocker is constantly clattering ! 
Who the dickens is next to intrude! 
MISS AFFABLE, 
In mercy defend us from newspaper venders, 
Those scribbling pretenders to fancy and rhyme, 
Who trouble us yearly, and make us pay dearly 
For trash which they reaJly consider sublime. 


enter Susan, with a neatly folded paper in her hand. 
MISS AFFABLE, 

Well—who is it?—There’s Major Vernility, 

Never fails in his holiday call; 
Gay O’Sage, too, the pink of civility, 

Comes with tickets, perhaps, for the ball. 

Susan smiles significantly. 

1’}]] venture a wager, ’tis either the Major, 

Or Colonel O’Sage, or my dear Captain Moore, 
Or Lieutenant Quizit—he promised a visit,— 

Now, Susan, who is it}—say, which of the four? 

Susan casts an arch look at the paper. 
SUSAN. 

Hang the fellow !-——-Whatever his title be, 

Here’s a clew for your finding it out. 

MISS AFFABLE. \} 

Long or short as the trashy recital be, 

Imust read his commission, no doubt ! 

SUSAN. 

He nodded and squinted, and smilingly hinted - 

’T was handsomely printed, and warm from the press. 


MISS AFFABLE. 
Then go, bid him dine. on’t!—I see the design on’t, 
And won’t read a line on’t—a newsman’s address ! 
With aslight curl of her ruby lip. 
Susan unfolds, and displays the address. 
SUSAN, 
Do but look, now !—the printing is beautiful! 
There’s a border of neatness and taste! 
Here he says, that. “‘ the Carrier is dutiful, 
‘* Rager, ever, toserve you in haste? 
MISS AFFABLE, \! 
Such nonsense, I spurn it !—I tell you, return it, | 
Or tear it, or burn it!—I’m sick of their arts! 
. SUSAN. (reading.) 
“ With well-furnish’d dishes, of loaves and of fishes, | 
‘* For such are the wishes the MIRROR imparts.” 
Miss A, starts with pleasure and surprise. 
MISS AFFABLE. 
Ha!—what say you ?—the Mirror! O give it me! 
Takes the address. 
Here’s a one-dollar bill for his pay ; | 
Tell him always be careful and leave it me, 
None but he can produce such a lays 
But, stay !—On reflection, I see no objection— 
A little refection would cheer himI think, 
This cold winter weather—so bid him come hither. 
SUSAN. (laughing.) 
That is, if his-tether allows him to drink. 


Miss Affable sings from the address, 


* Ladies, gentlemen, masters, and misses, too, 
“ Husbands, bachelors, widows, and wives, | 
“ Bealth and wealth, with a plenty of kisses, too, 
‘* Peace and happiness sweeten your lives. 
‘*May none, who would marry, be fated to tarry, 
‘Nor Cupid’s dart parry, when virtue approves; 
“May all be resign’d to the fortune they find, too, i 
“ And every girl join’d to the man that she loves.” 


Re-enter Susan, with the Carrier. 
CARRIER. 

Servant, madam—a happy new-year to ye, 

Hope and pleasure attend you through life, 
Friends and lovers, and all that are dear to ye, 

Heaven preserve them from sorrow and strife! 

MISS AFFABLE. * 

Whate’er be your rank, sir—your wishes are frank, sir, 

And claim my best thanks, sir :—My reticule, Sue; (aside) 
These poets and scholars are beauty’s extollers, 

Tl give him to dollars—’tis less than his due, 

Gives another dollar, and exit, reading the address, 
CARRIER, 

Thank you, madam; may years of felicity 

Ripen the beauties that blossom so sweet. ' 
Now, fair Susan, thou pink of pudicity, 

Cordials or “kisses ?”—say, what is my treat ? 

SUSAN, (aside.) 

Thesé Mirror folks really, address us so queerly, 

I do love them dearly—they care not for pelf— 


(Levit. 


(Exit. 


There’s “ puffs,” and here’s *‘ kisses’”’—so choose for 


yourself. ; 
CARRIER, 
Thus I choose, pretty: - [Enter Miss A. 
SUSAN. , 
Hush !—it’s Miss Affable! 
CARRIER, 


Kisses, then, I am doom’d to forego? 
oY MISS AFFABLE, 
This address is so witty and laughable-—— add 
nee CARRIER. a ates 
Here's your health. (Driwks.) Why, yes—it's “ 


1 


ie? og 


Py ho age 


MISS AFFABLE. 
Take this, for | owe it—a fee for the poet— 
Hush, Susan! I know it—too little by far. 
SUSAN, 
But then won’t your mother be making a pother? 
MISS AFFABLE. — 
He shall have another—We needn’t tell Ma. 
Gives another bank note. 
CARRIER. 
Fare you well!—for my feelings of gratitude 
Words could never correctly express. 
SUSAN. 
There’s a model for language and attitude,— 
Now, Miss Affable, read the address. a 
Does’t treat with compassion the vot’ries of fashion, 
Or lay asharp lash on to dandy and belle? = 
Does’t praise little Roscius, with genius precocious, 
Who plays the ferocious crook’d Richard sowell? 
po 


(#£eit. 


x 


Fil’d, 1 warrant, with blarney and flattery, 
Naming writers, and puffing them all ; 
Boasting whatthey have done for the Battery, 
Bridewell, Park, and the famed City-hall. 
MISS AFFABLE, 
And well may they boast of so brilliant a host of 
Fine writers, the mostof them. critics severe ; 
Tu prose or in numbers, their fancy ne’er slumbers, 
Nor useless word lumbers or clogs an idea, 
SUSAN. : 
Tasteful Peale, with the Scudder and Cozens, too, 
Claim, of course, many flattering rhymes ; 
Meaner shows be dispatches by dozens, too, # 
Then he gives us a ‘‘towch of the times?” 
MISS AFFABLE. 
We says, honest debtors, are doom’d, by their betters, 
To shackles and fetters, and filthiness vile, 
While hoary aggressors, with pious professors, 
And ruthless oppressors, are living in style. 
SUSAN. 
Boasts he not of itssplendid typography ? 
Music, pictures, engravings, and cuts? 
Old Dutch houses, with musty biography, 
Splendid churches, and mouldering-huts ? 
MISS AFFABLE. 
He modestly mentions his future intentions, 
Respecting inventions, in arts and in trades, 
Andsays the new college will propagate knowledge, 
Imparting asmall edge to dullest of blades. a, 


‘Then, he tells us how literature flourishes, 
Where the press is unshackled like ours, 
How young genius it strengthens and nourishes, 
Pluming its wings and directing its powers. 
Then follow two columns of new publish’d volumes, 
For books are not all hums, as we have been told! 
And let us not marvel if Harper and Carvil, 
And Carey (not servile)—should revel in gold. 


Pelham, Waverly, Almack’s Revisited, 
Falkland, Devereux, Tales of the Seas, 

Cooper’s Water-witch—ne’er were elicited 
Brighter sparkles of genius than these. 

The Father Obdurate, the poor Country Curate, 
Paul Clifford, which you rate as morally vile, 

With the late celebration of French liberation, 
A faithful narration, apd got wp in style. 


Ancient, modern, and ali kinds of history, 
Every possible subject and theme ; 

How they furnish so much is the mystery, — 
Readers ought to peruse them by steam. 

A press so prolific, is truly grandific, 
‘To minds scientific, that come in its reach. 

SUSAN, 

A bet I would offer, these Harpers will proffer 

The talented author a copy of each. 
A knocking heard at the street door. 
: MISS AFFABLE. 
See who knocks, Susan.—Usher the Colonel here 


Enter Colonel O' Sage. 


COL. 0’SAGE. 


Praise St. Patrick !—the winter is o’er, 
Sure the saison, my darling, is vernal here, 

Pinks and roses are blooming once more. 
I just met M’Klisky, so airy and frisky,— 

Sweet Susan, some whisky—I gave him the go: 
Assuming the stately, I ewt him so nately, 

It bothered him greatly—he’s sentenced, you know ? 

MISS AFFABLE, 


Sentenced, Colonel! I’m struck with astonishment, 
What’s his crime? for I never have learn’d, 


coL. o SAGE. 


May it prove tothe worldan admonishment, 
Taste and fashion are not to be spurn’d. 

His crime, my ‘dear creature, so foreign to nature, 
Must ruffle those features, so placid before; 

The man is a sneerer, and nought can be clearer, 
He don’t take the Mirror—we ‘‘ vote hin a bore!” 


Each aspirant for bright notoriety, 

All who move in an elegant sphere, 
Every member of genteel society, 

JI subscribe for the Mirror, my dear. 
‘T¥s the touch-stone of merit, fo know who inhevit 
true public spirit fof science and art; 

Achemical test for the demagogue’s breast, 

To determine who best lovetheir country at heart. 

i Knocking heard, Exit Susan. 


Why has Turkey submitted to Nicholas? 
Why has Charley absconded from France ? 
Wh does Ferdinand act so ridiculous % 
y don’t Erin awake from her trance? 

Vl tell you the raison, without any treason, 
Perhaps the next saison it will not exist; 
By wicked advisers, these despots and misers, 

Are not yet subscribers on Morris’s list. 


Enter Susan and Carrier. 


CARRIER. _ 
Pardon me, miss; but your kind liberality 
Caused a trifling mistake in the fee ;_ 
Please excuse, sir, the want of formality— 
Here’s five dollars—you meant them for ¢ree. 


COL. O’SAGE. 


An honest proceeding! and this shows the breeding 
Of all who are reading the Mirror, my dear. 


a 


TURE AND THE ARTS. 


The mistake you detected is what I expected, 


Don’t forget that the Mirror is best of all! 


Its freshne 


| MISS AFFABLE. 
And may be corrected—another New- Year. 


FINALE. 
CARRIER. 


Joy attend us, each holiday festival ! 


Pi MISS AFFABLE, SRY hc. 
May the press ever triumph and reign! _ 
: COL, 0’SAGE. a kets 


} aha _ SUSAN, 
Next New-Year you mustsee us again. 
> CHORUS. 


: e es isd y 
Then, the Mirror for ever, so racy and clever, 


We all will endeayour, with heart and with hand, 
nourish, and long may it flourish, 
The bane of the currish—the PRIDE OF THE LAND! 

: Exeunt omnes. 


% For the Mirror, 


EARTHLY TIES. 
BY ISIDORA. 3 
“Nay, lady, does the thought of death 
Afilict thy heart so sore ? 
Tis but to yield the faili 
And suffer pain no more. 


breath, 


“And surely on thy closing eye 
Bright beams of hope may shine, 

For none need ever fear to die 
Whose life has been like thine. 


“Thy honours and thy lofty state 
Thou hast with meekness borne, 
The wretched suppliant from thy gate 

‘Was never sent in scorn. 


‘Large gifts are from thy plenteous stores 
Profusely scattered round, 

The houseless oft within thy doors 
A sheltering home have found. . 


“Thy friends—their grief thy worth may tell, 
Tears swell in every eye.” oh: 

“Nay, I have loved them but too well, 
Therefore, I fear to die!” 


“But, lady, we are bade to love, : 
By holy law enjoined— : 
Thy conscience never 
A love for hum 
‘Nay, gentle comforter, ’tis vain, 
Thou canst not soothe my wo, 
Thou canst not break the dragging chain 
That binds me here below. 


_ “T gave, "tis true, with willing heart, 


Hew could I choose but give! * 
From lavish stores a little part 
Would let the wretched live. 


“Such gifts no sacrifice demand— 
The truth thou canst not hide— 
I only gave, with careless hand, ‘ 
The refuse of my pride! * 


“ And friends—oh ! I have worshipped here 
With such engrossing love, 

That I have had no wish to spare, ; 
No thought to send above. . : 


Go, comfort those whose daily care 
Procure their daily bread— 

Who give the alms they ill can spare, 
And share their scanty shed. 

‘Go, speak of brightning hopes to those 
Who penury and scorn, ‘ 

And countless hardships, countless woes, 

With meekness still have borne. 

the friendless wretch whose ear 
ik the words of love— 


- No charm has bound his spirit here, 
His hopes have soared above ! 


- “But, ah ! when life’s bright current flows 


Unruffled to the eye, 
When fortune smiles, and friendship glows, 
Who would not fear to die? 


“Who would not crave a wider space, 
With better deeds to spread ? C 
Who would xot wish a longer race, “ é 
_Aholier path to tread? 


“When tones beloved, and looks adored 
Speak to the eye and ear, 

Is it not hard to burst the chord 
That binds the spirit here ? 


“Be patient, gentle comforter ! 
I fain would fix on high 

My closing eye and failing ear— 
But still I fear to die!” 
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WOLUMD VIII. 


For the New-York Mi 


NIGHT. 
BY MRS. EMMA C, EM 
(From a manuscript poe: 


Niaur, queenly night, approaches—her dark robe 
Gemmed thick with stars ; and while her gentle touch — 
Opens the sun-sealed fountains of the dew, 

Her fragrant breath is passing o’er the earth 
Closing its flowers in slumber. Beautiful, 

And strong as beautiful, art thou. The child 
Who lifts his tiny hands in joy to see 

The crescent on thy brow, is not more fair; 

And the stern king hose dread name men shrink, 
Is scarce more pow J. Thy soft whisper lulls 
Whole cities to forgetfulness, and sheds 

The sweets of slumber o’er the armed host, 

No less than o’er the busy insect tribes 

‘That hum their hour away till silence reigns 
Unmoved, save by the melancholy song 

Old ocean wakes within his hollow caves. 

Night, queenly night! like woman’s holy love, 

Thy blessed influence breathes on all around, 
And fills the earth with gentleness and peace. 
Oh, who while gazing on thy placid brow, 

Thou first-born of eternity, can feel 

The weight of earthly vanities? ’tisthine _ 

To loose the fetters which the world has twined 
Around the spirit’s eagle wings, and give 

Free flight to daring thought, till the proud soul 

O’erleaps the narrow bounds of time and sense, 
To pierce the glorious mysteries of heaven. 


a 
fox 

AMERICAN SCENERY. 3 

NEW. 

We present to our readi 
Mirror a view of the Bat 
ina style that cannot fail, 
faction. : 

Few that have ever visited this city will require a laboured 
description of this beautiful scene, which is too striking to 
escape the notice of the most superficial observer. There is, 
probably, no public promenade in the world superior to the 
Battery in every point of view, internal and external. Its 
walks are numerous, dry, and convenient, and are beginning 
to be shaded with avenues of fine trees. The air, freshened 
from the waters, is pure, cool, and invigorating ; and the pros- 
pect diversified with almost every object and every ingredient 
constituting natural or artificial beauty. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more agreeable than the scene pre- 
sented on a summer evening, on and about, this charming 
promenade. The walks are lined with elegant women and 
well-dressed men ; the grass is dotted with groups of little chil- 
dren, sporting like butterflies and grasshoppers, to and fro; 


resent number of the 
yf New-York, done 
giving universal satis- 


|| down 


the bay is alive with steam-boats, displaying their pennons of] 


smoke far behind them; and every species of vessel, from the 
that see’ fo the 
icieirt in story for their 
left is the verdant shore of Long 
beauties of wood and cultivated 
up the majestic Hudson, wher 
yond them the gray majestic ii 
succession. In front are the Io 
Jersey, spotted with little thriving villages, and bounded in 


the distance by waving blue hills; and down the river the} 


heights of Staten Island on one side finely contrast with 
the low shores of the opposite isle. Nor must we forget the 
little islands sprinkled about the bay, and crowned with those 
famous works of defence, which seem destined never to answer 
any other purpose than to gratify the admirers of picturesque 
beauty. 

In such a scene, and’ in the bland twilight of a summer 
evening, the eye and the imagination may both revel in lux- 
urious indulgence, while the music of Castle-garden, now 
happily rescued from the iron hand of war, and devoted to 
the gratification of peaceful citizens, wakens a thousand 
pleasing associations. If we are of a contemplative disposi- 
tion, the present will be lost sight of in the recollections of the 
past, or the anticipations of the future. We shall, peradven- 
ture, call to mind the mutations of men, of names, of things, 
which this delightful scene has exhibited within little more 
than two centuries. In that period it has passed from the do- 
minion of one great race to that of another—from the red 
man to the white; from the Dutch to the English, and from 
oem it has returned again to the possession of the na- 


+ 


d clouds of white canvass, | 


t picturesque shores of] 


world, but of a different colour from its an- 


as changed with its destinies, its language with 
its masters, The Indian and his dialect are no more, and 
the names which he gave to his territory are almost all forgot- 
ten, Manhattan, the ancient name of the island, (would it 
were not so,) has, after various changes, at length settled 


Ma anently, at least. until some other wandering na- 


tion shall come in good ti discover and dispossess us, 
into the inglorious appellation of New-York; and the sonorous 
Shawbackanicka has degenerated into Greenwich. Here and 
there, however, some few fragments of Indian names are pre- 
served, as Ahasimus, or Harsimus, Weehawk, not to forget the 
renowned Communipaw, on the Jersey shore, and Gowanus, 
on Long Island. Of the ancient inhabitants of these places 
nothing remains but their story, which is a melancholy one. 
Like the mammoth they have become extinct, and we are only 
certified of their having once existed by sometimes digging 
up their bones. In the place of a few wandering, hunting, 
fishing, and fighting barbarians, are now to be seen hundreds 
of thousands of christian, civilized men. Is the contrast to be 
regretted? No. If existence is indeed a blessing; if agri- 
ci rn the arts, sciences, and literature administer to the 
happin ss of mankind; it would argue a narrow, unphiloso- 
phical mind, to find fault with the substitution of the white 
man for the red man; or to lament that where one solitary 
savage roamed, a hundred civilized christians now enjoy the 
comforts of life, and worship the true God. 

Tn the month of September, 1609, the island of New-York 
was first seen by a white man. During that month Hendrick 
Hudson was employed in sailing up the river in search of a 
passage to India, which, as may be readily supposed, he did 
not find; but he found a noble site for a city, a noble river, 
and a noble country. This discovery led to a settlement by 
the Dutch, in whose employment Hudson was’ when he 
made it. At what precise time this settlement began, where 


the first house was built, and who built it, we believe our|| 


records are deficient in recording. The oldest portion of 
the city is that about Broad-street, Stone-street, and White- 
hall-street. The writer of this is in possession of a Dutch 
deed, for a part of his property, as old as 1688. About that 
period, according to Judge Benson,* wampum was frequently 
used as a circulating medium. The judge states, that in 1672 
six white or black wampum. passed for a stuyver, and refers 
to a bond, dated in the same year, for the payment of sixteen 
hundred guilders, in wampum. According to the same 
venerable authority, the value of estates in the city in 1688 
was seventy-eight thousand two hundred and thirty-one 
pounds, sterling we presume. In 1815 it was eighty-one 
millions six hundred and thirty-six thousand five hundred 
and twelve dollars. The tax on the property of the city in 
1688 was a penny half-penny in the pound. Verily the taxes 
ave increased with the property ! 

The same respectable authority affords us a number of 
other curious particulars. It would appear, from various facts 
collected by him, that the earliest, or one of the earliest pro- 
ducts attempted to be cultivated here, was tobacco. One 
of the first cargoes sent hence to Holland in 1661 was a 
ship-load of tobacco and peltry, The Indian names yielded 
to the Dutch. The famous strait at the mouth of Haerlem 
river was called Het Helle Gat, which is literally Hell Gut, 
not gate. De Laet calls it Inferi Os. The renowned bay, 
since converted to the purpose of fattening turtle for corpora- 
tion feasts, was called Deuiel Bay, in allusion to its shape, 
which resembled that of the pegs called Gedeutelt. From 
“deutel” to “turtle bay” was an easy transition. The good 
city became Niewe-Amsterdam; the bank of the Hudson 
between Greenwich and Haerlem heights Bloemen’d Dal ; 
the creek, dignified since as Haerlem river, Spyt den Duyvel 
Creek ; Constable’s Hook was then Konstabel’s Hoeck ; Paulus 
Hoeck was named after Paulus Schrick ; Ahasimus gave place to 
Pavonia; the present Sandy Hook was called-Sandt Punt ; 
Coney Island, which has been supposed from its name to have 
once abounded in rabbits, was called Conyn, which is a Dutch 
sirname; the Narrows was called Hoofden, signifying head- 
land, or foreland; Brooklyn was called Breuckelen ; Jamaica, 


* See his very curious and interesting mem ir, read before the 
New-York Historical Society, December, 1816. 0 
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Rustdorf; Flushing, Vlissengen; Bowery, then the Poor's 
Farm, Armen Bowerey, or Poor Bowerey ; Newark Bay was 
Het Achter Cul, afterwards anglicised into Arthur Kull’s 
Bay; and what is now called the Kills, was then Het Kil/ 
Van Het Cul; Robbin’s Reef is modified from Robyn's Rift, 
or Seal Reef; and Governor’s Island was long known as 
Nooten Island, from its abounding in nuts. A great many 
other curious etymologies are given by Judge Benson, whose 
age, character, learning, and professional acquaintance with 
old titles, render his authority unquestionable. 

The habits and manners of the Dutch of New-Amsterdam 
were simple, economical, and, like the laws of the Medes 


and Persians, unchangeable. Slow and sure, was their maxim; 
and for a man to grow rich in a hurry, or do any thing else 
in a hurry, was considered not only rash but unbecoming. 
The more respectable sort of people dressed in domestic ma- 
nufacture, of their own spinning and making up; and short 
gowns and petticoats were the ordinary wear. On Sundays 
they always put on their best, but, with a commendable econo- 
my, always put it off as soon as they returned from church. 
By this means a Sunday suit was made to last a whole life, 
and not unfrequently descended from generation to genera- 
tion, As the fashions never changed it was always in fashion. 
We have seen an honest Dutch beaver, which had belonged 
to the grandfather of the present wearer. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the fabrics of that day were somewhat 
more substantial than those of our time. A hat of those 
days had as much beaver in it as half a dozen of these de- 
generate days; a yard of broadcloth would outweigh three 
of the present glossy texture, which has no substance in it; 
and a silk gown would stand alone. In those days, consider- 
ing the relative value of money, every luxury was dear, but it 
became cheap in the end by the excellence of its fabric and 
the economy of the wearer; now luxuries are grown cheap, 
while, from their flimsy texture and frequency of change, we 
have become ten times more extravagant. 

Dancing was a favourite amusement among these sober 
people; and it is on record that the zealous Dominie Laidlie 
preached against it in vain. The respectable tradesmen work- 
ed in their shops, and carried home their own goods; nor was 
it possible in those days to behold swarms of young dandies, 
dressed in the extreme of fashion, tripping along the streets 
with bundles under their arms for their fashionable customers. 
The shops were plain and unostentatious; and those who 
purchased goods at them were certain not to be obliged to pay 
an extra price for the pleasure of looking at mahogany coun- 
ters, shelves of elegant cabinet work, and splendid gas lights. 
We ourselves always eschew such temptations, from an in- 
stinctive perception that the customer, not the shopkeeper, 
pays for all these in the end. It is recorded by an industrious 
antiquary, from whom we have borrowed these particulars, 
that one of the great innovations of the English after the 
conquest, was keeping their shops open at night, contrary to 
the universal practice of the ancient inhabitants. 

It was customary for the good citizens of New-Amsterdam 
to sit out of doors on their stowpes, or little piazzas, of even- 
ings, when the weather was pleasant. Here they were happy 
to receive their neighbours, who came without ceremony, sat 
down with them, chatted and smoked till they were satisfied, 
and then departed with as little ceremony as they came. 
It was a social habit, and conduced much to social inter- 
course; for there is something in the ceremony of knocking 
at doors, waiting for servants to come and open them, and 
then to wait again for them to go and inquire if people choose 
to be at home, that prevents many a visit, and destroys a 
great deal of pleasant intercourse. In a pleasant summer 
evening you might see almost every stoupe occupied by a 
cocked hat and a long pipe, whose incense gpd upwards to 
the skies, an image of peace and serenity, The insides of the 
houses were always sec Jean, and the dresser emu- 
lated the glories of Mr. . \d’s shop, or Mr. Gardiner’s 
furnishing warehouse. — nhite pewter shone like the sil-° 
ver of the present day, which seems especially well tinned, 
and the crockery was resplendent to behold. A gan thats 
outran his income, was always shut up as a lunatic; the 
first and only bankruptcy that took place in New a 
dam, was preceded by an earthquake, and followag by a hu - 
ricane. a 
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The city itself partook of the steady unchangeable charac- 
ter of its worthy inhabitants; and for many years continued 
to increase of itself, as a regular Dutchman grows fat, without 
any trouble to himself or any body else. They left it to grow 
up as it pleased Providence, and itcontinued to grow silently 
and soberly, with a steady propriety of deméanour, indicating 
a lasting prosperity and a happy destiny. Such indeed was 
the deliberation with which it marched on to glory, that in the 
year 1683, its marine forces consisted of but three barks, three 
brigantines, twenty-six sloops, and forty-six open boats ;* 
and in 1730 the number of inhabitants was eight thousand 
six hundred and thirty-eight.{ There is a tradition, that a 
certain busybody of an alderman, under the Dutch dynasty,’ 
was once smitten with a desire to improve the city, and make 
it grow faster; but his plan was received with universal in- 
dignation. A decree was made, banishing him from the city, in- 
to the wild parts of Maiden’s Valley, where the Indians lived ; 
and to put astop for ever to the unseemly growth of the city, 
a wall of palisadoes was built where Wall-street is now, to 
prevent any mischievous expansion. There is some obscure 
allusion in the early annals of New-Amsterdam to a great 
rising of the people, in consequence of a plan being proposed 
for draining the Collect. It would seem our worthy ancestors 
had some sort of anticipation of what has been so happily 
realized by their descendants in that quarter. 

The dialect both written and spoken was almost exclu- 
sively Low Dutch, until the city passed into the hands of the 
English, when it changed its name, its very nature, and lan- 
guage. Mr. Watson states, on the authority of one of our 
aged citizens, that the last Dutch schoolmaster on record in 
New-York, was old Master Van Bombeler, of whose history 
we know nothing. His name, however, gives somehow or 
other shrewd indication that he was expert in flogging. But 
there is something mighty tenacious and durable in the honest 
old Dutch language, manners, and customs, which makes 
stout resistance to the innovations of time and fashions. This 
is most especially observable in the neighbouring villages 
about New-York, where they still retain a primitive simplici- 
ty of dress and manners perfectly Doric. At Communipaw, 
Bergen, Hackensack, Flatbush, New-Utrecht, and other 
places, from one to ten or a dozen miles from the city, the lan- 
guage, the dress, and manners of the Dutch residents remain 
nearly what they were a century and a half ago. You may 
see old beavers at church in these places which came over, 
not with William the Conqueror, but old Hendrick Hudson, if 
one may judge from the fashion and material. 

But of late, we are informed, the barriers begin to give way, 
and the intrenchments to yield to the sappings and under- 
minings of divers interlopers. Several damsels have been 
routed from their high-heeled shoes, little caps, and bon- 
nets of black silk, by certain mischievous itinerant milliners 
invading their precincts; and a story was lately in circu- 
lation, that an ambitious young royster of Communipaw 
made his appearance the other day at Bergen church in a 
high-crowned hat. The dominie attacked him manfully for 
his base apostacy; but it is feared the example will prove 
contagious. 

After the city came into possession of the English, the pro- 
gress of innovation was rapid and decisive. In a few years 
it became ungenteel to speak Dutch; in a little while after it 
became downright vulgar. The language was gradually 
banished from the pulpits and schools, and made its last 
stand in the city in the little Dutch church of Garden- 
street, the first erected by the emigrants from Holland, and 
the last to abandon their language. Even the name of the 
street has been changed, for no other cause, that we can con- 
ceive, than that innate, insatiable, and ceaseless love of change, 
which actuates the good people to petition for, and the liberal 
corporation to grant, new names to old things and old places. 
The inevitable consequence of such changes is doubt and ob- 
scurity as to old titles; its usual results, uncertain possession 
and endless lawsuits in time to come. 

The city now grew faster than it did under its old aus- 
pices, but it does not appear that its progress was any way ex- 
traordinary until the revolution, which relieved it from the 
severe and watchful jealousy of an ambitious, craving step- 
mother, and placed it in the hands of those who knew its na- 
tural advantages, and had every possible interest in making 
the most of them. Since then it is only in the United States 
of America that any parallel can be found to our accession of 
growth and numbers, In 1730 New-York contained eight 
fiousand six hundred and thirty-eight inhabitants; in 1825, 

‘upwards of one hundred and sixty thousand; and in 1830, 
_unless the persons appointed to take the census here bestir 


m vt * See Watson’s Annals. + Judge Benson’s Address, 
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themselves a little, our numbers will be doubled before they 
make their report! Have our moral character, our piety, our 
happiness, kept pace with this career of outward prosperity ? 
The answer to this grave question will be found in the details 
of the newspapers, the records of our criminal courts, and the 
multiplication of state-prisons, poor-houses, and penitentiaries. 
Education has been extended, knowledge increased. But 
knowledge is not virtue, although it is the fashion to confound 
them together. We have also « an excellent system of laws ; 
but, as Horace truly says, ‘‘ Quid leges sine 
profictunt ?” 


THE WRECK OF LOVE 
BY MRS, H. MUZZY. 
Love trimmed his fairy shallop’s sail, 
And laughing wooed a prosperi ng gale, 
While Faith, with eye serene and mild, 
Sat at the helm, and calmly smiled. 


Over the clear and sun-lit sea 
Love’s shallop glided merrily ; 
And what had lov: 0 do with fear, 
While Faith was the 


Bright was each isle they glided by, 
And bright the sea and bright the sky. 
Love carolled, gay, his sweetest air, 
Or slept secure, for Faith was there. 


At length a storm lowered darkly, near, 
“Fear not,” cried Faith, ‘I still am here.” 
Love fixed on Faith his steadfast eye, 
Serene and bright—the storm passed by ! 


ae 


the bark to steer? 


But Jealousy, with aspect wild, 
Approached and hailed the trusting child ; 
Love listened, till o’ercome with dread, 
Faith left the helm, and trembling fled. 


Who now the fairy bark shall steer ? 
Wild winds the guideless rudder veer. 
By whelming waves the bark is lost, 
And Love 1s wrecked, for Faith is lost! 


THE FINE ARTS. 


ENGRAVING, 

Ty our last number we noticed, with the Geecation it so 
richly deserves, a new and very beautiful specimen of the art 
of engraving just issued from the patriotic press of Mr. Bliss, 
under the name of the ‘‘ American Landscape.” It was our 
intention at that time to offer a few observations upon the 


\presént state of the fine arts in our country, but the pressure 


of business compelled us to limit the article, and we therefore 
now crave the indulgence of our readers while we endeavour 
to fulfil the purpose which circumstances have, until this mo- 
ment, obliged us to postpone. 

The irresistible evidence of truth has compelled us, in 
common with our contemporaries, again and again to admit, 
that the art of engraving has not in the United States attained 
or even approached to the degree of excellence, we might 
almost say perfection, to which it has been carried in England. 
The causes of this fact are not difficult of discovery. They 
are to be found, not as some would have us believe, in any 
inferiority of intellect either in our artists or their patrons, nor 
yet in any very striking want of taste for the fine arts in our 
countrymen, but solely in the advantages which England 
possesses of wealth and leisure. We are essentially a people 
of business ; there are but few among us who enjoy fortunes 


so ample as to exempt them from the necessity of devoting |} ne 
themselves to some money-making pursuit, and of those few |}, 
there are scarcely any who avail themselves of their privilege, |}; 


to keepaloof from the engrossing demands of mercantile em- 
ployment—in short, we have not among us any gentlemen by 
profession; and, so far as our national prosperity is concerned, 
itis a happy thing that the want of some specific occupation is 
considered any thing but honourable. 
different ; 
tocrats rolling in wealth, who consider employment a disgrace, 
or at least a nuisance, and who, unable, or too indolent to work 
out distinction for themselves, can only hope to attain it through 
the genius and’ labours of others. Where this is the case, 
it naturally follows that the competition of purchasers must 


\produce competition among those whose works it is their 


pride to possess; where many are eager to buy, a large and 
liberal compensation is secured to the seller. 

It is in this manner that the passion for making collections 
of pictures, which prevails to so great an extent among the 
nobility and rich commoners of England, is productive of its 
most beneficial influence upon her progress in the arts of de- 
sign; the demand for excellence necessarily creates a corres- 


ponding supply; and the prices that are paid for good pictures 
are such as not only to enable, but to induce the artist to be- 


In England the case is | 
her cities and high places swarm with titled aris-| 
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stow the utmost desirable quantity of time and labour upon 
their production. The effect, too, of this principle extends 
to engravings not less than to paintings. To those whose 
means are inadequate to the attainment of a masterly ori- 
ginal, the possession of a good copy is a desirable object; and 
it matters not how great the expense may be of its com- 
pletion, if the skill of the engraver have succeeded in creating 
excellence, he is sure that his work will command a ready 
sale at its full yalue. Not so inthis country. The cost of a 
collection which a English income would enable its posses- 
e ut inconvenience, would swallow up most 
and the time which an Englishman of 
wealth would re adily devote to the inspection and purchase of 
fine specimens of art, could not be spared from the habitual 
and necessary avocations of the merchant, the planter, or 
the lawyer. 

It is no disgrace then to our artists and engravers that their 
best productions are far excelled by those of their English ri- 
vals; on the contrary, the degree of perfection to which they 
have attained is highly creditable to themselves and gratifying 
to their countrymen; and affords strong grounds for the con+ 
viction which we feel, that with the same encouragement, 
the success of their efforts would be the same. When our 
painters. are employed upon something besides portraits, and 
paid two thousand dollars for a picture which can be com- 
pleted in three months; and when engravings from such pic- 
tures can be sold at ten or fifteen or even twenty dollars, we 
shall not fear to see the works of American artists placed in 
competition with the best of English—but not till then. 

We have been led to these remarks by a comparison which 
we have been afforded the opportunity of fairly making be- 
tween a volume of English printsand two of American—ali 
having American scenery for their subjects. The first of these 
(which we have just received from London) bears the magni- 
ficent title of ‘The history and topography of the United 
States of North America, &c. &c., illustrated with a series of 
views, &c. &c. edited by John Bi cward Hinton, and dedicated 
by permission to Washin ing, Esq.” The others are, 
“The American Land 0 which we have already al- - 
luded in this article, a ds’ views in Philadelphia and . 
its environs.” ‘The dra in. each of these collections are 
by American artists ; ‘the question therefore arises fairly upon 
the merits of the respective: engravers, and we think it would 
be difficult for any critic, however skilful, to assign a prefer- 
encetoeither. Yet we must donfess that the English plates 
are not the best that country has produced, and e others ou 
the contrary have seldom or never been surpassed on this 
side the Atlantic. In some particulars it is true Mr. Durand’s 
engravings are superior to those of the English artists, as in 
the greater freedom of touch and correctness of outline and 
variety of light and shade ; but on the other hand they are 
too apt to be unnecessarily dark and heavy, and want that 
lightness and smoothness of finish which are to be found in . 
their English competitors. The same objections to which Mr. 
Durand’s plates are liable, may be urged against some of those 
in Mr. Childs’. very beautiful volume; while others are as 
light and soft asany of the English; but these lastagain are 
wanting in boldness, and bear evidence of timid handling. 
The figures in all are very nearly equal in merit; but we 
must peril that none of — are remarkable for excelience. 
Did: our limits fon we should be glad to follow up this 

length, and to subject to it other speci- 
ving from both countries. We can- 
vithout bestowing praise upon the en- 
f h ch the orks we have mentioned have 
heen produced, and upon the general merit of ‘their execu- 
tion... The commendaiiie bestowed by our brethren of the 
press upon Mr. Durand’s book, have been general and libe- 
ral, and justly so; and Mr. Childs’, although it has not been 
much noticed in this city, is worthy of all praise. We shall 
perhaps, in a future number, be tempted to lay a full descrip- 
tion of it before our readers. 


wrisi 


MUSIC. 

The Banks of Allan Water, a ballad, composed by Charles 
Edward Horn, the poetry by the late Mr. Lewis, commonly 
known by the appellation of “Monk Lewis,” is worthy of 
attention as one of the best specimens extant of that species 
of composition. The genuine old English ballad is sut generis. 
Nothing resembles it in the present national music of any 
country; it stands on an insulated eminence, very difficult 
to be reached either by the poet, the composer, or the vocalist.’ 
It is a little epic poem, and, to be effective, must be recited as 
well as sung; in other words, it demands the best musical 
oratory. The aid of accompaniment is scarcely needed, 
unless a judicious'chord here and there: any attempt at the 
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modern mode of instrumentation would inevitably cloud its 
beauties and destroy their effect. 'The genuine ballad, or lyri- 
cal romance, of our native tongue, approaches nearer that of, 
the ancient troubadours of Provence than of any other class 
of national poets; indeed, those who love te speculate on such 
affairs would not overstep the bounds of probability in giving 
an identity of origin to both: for, on the conquest of Eng- 
land by William of Normandy, it is but fair to suppose that 
its melodies received the same impetus from France as that 
which the best writers on music have not hesitated to claim 
for Scotland, from the residence there and individual influence 
of David Rizzio. A Welchman, on the other hand, would 
scoff at the idea of the genuine Saxon music being improved 
by a mixture with that of France, and quote the venerable 
monuments of art raised by Welch musicians and poets, some 
of which are of Druidical origin, having survived for centuries 
and being destined to survive as long as melody can sooth or ex- 
cite. To speak the truth—if the Welsh be the aborigines of old 
England, the mixed breed of which our ancestors were con- 
stituted, need look no further for their national music. The 
ballad now in vogue, (Moore’s, for the moment, are neglected, 
although they will live for ever,) is a light species of article, 
relying a good deal on the aid of accompaniment; the old 
fashioned lyrical romance has nearly passed away. Instead 
of inditing a narrative of events, as in the old: ballads, our 
poets, with very few exceptions, are glad to prove successful by 
merely treating of common-place feelings. The departure 
of a lady from her lover, the emotions produced by her white 
hands, rosy cheeks, ruby lips, and clustering ringlets, on his 
imagination—the soothing effects in such cases of moonlight, 
cascades, rills, groves, and breezes—are the never-ending 
themes of our present lyrists. Miserable Henries and faith- 
less Emmas, with a deal of pseudo sentiment about stormy 
seas and willow trees, form another formidable reservoir 
for supplying the trade; and latterly we have been invaded 
by a host of profligate butterflies, bees, and other unprincipled 
insects, who flirt with daisies, jilt rosebuds, and betray 
dewdrops, to the great edification of boarding-school young 
ladies. But, to cut short our somewhat lengthy digression, 
and to return to the Banks of Allan Water. We have here 
to offer our readers a pathetic tale, admirably told in three 
stanzas, and set to.a melody which embellishes and adds 
grace to the subject. A more happy union of music and poe- 
try can scarcely be pointed out. We place it in the very select 
ranks of, and side by side with, “ Auld Robin Gray,” “ Mary’s 
Dream,” “Black eyed Susan,” “Oh no, we never mention 
her,” and the “ Soldier’s Tear.’ In short it is a ballad which, 
when sung chastely, with good intonation and expression, 
must make its way directly to the heart. B. 


THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 


Master Burxe is still delighting our play-going popula- 
tion. Crowds follow him, and will continue to do so, wherever 
he goes. His abilities are certainly of an extraordinary kind. 
Whether he be gifted by nature with singular capacity, or 
his acting be the result of a severe application to a successful 
method of instruction, or whether both combined, have im- 


His naiveté and rich natural brogue must always afford 
pleasure. : 

Mr. Maywood lately performed Sir Archy Mac Sarcasm at 
this theatre, to the admiration of a crowded audience. In the 
representation of Scotch characters he is unrivalled in the 
United States. 

In the course of the present month the grand musical spec- 
tacle of Cinderella, which has been in rehearsal from the 
commencement of the present season, will be produced, as 
we understand, with great splendour. It contains two strong 
buffo parts—one, the father of the three sisters, is to be en- 
trusted to Placide; the other, the valet Dandini, to Mr. Thorne. 
Mr. Jones has a fine singing part in that of the prince. Cin- 
derella is to be sustained by Mrs. Austin, and the two haughty 
sisters by Mesdames Blake and Vernon. We have particu- 
larly noted this cast, because we think it will be uncommonly 
effective. The music allotted to the prima donna is extreme- 
ly beautiful, containing selections from Guillaume Tell, and 
is written for great compass and flexibility of voice. We were 
present at a rehearsal; and without attempting to forestall 
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public opinion, we may, nevertheless, assure our amateurs 
that the music is of the very first class; the concerted pieces 
extraordinary for fullness; and that, in the selections from 
Guillaume Tell, they will hear Rossini, divested of his usual 
peculiarities, and habited in a new suit from head to foot. 
Indeed, in speaking of the style which he has lately adopted, 
almost all the foreign critiques written on that opera, charge 
him with having abandoned his usual mode of composition, 
and the mannerism which marks it, and gone over to the 
German school. The manager should give a prospectus in the 
bill of the various selections in this piece, which would enable 
the public to compare the former compositions of the great 
master with those unknown on this side of the Atlantic. 

One of the most successful of modern playwrights is the 
author of the “Bold Dragoons” and ‘‘ Snakes in the Grass.” 
The managers of the Adelphi theatre have lately brought for- 
ward another new piece from his pen, which the English press 
pronounce his best effort. This drama, the “ Wreck Ashore,” 
is now in rehearsal, and will be produced on Tuesday evening 
next, for the benefit of Mr. Barry. Young Burke has volun- 
teered his aid on the occasion, and our indefatigable and 
industrious stage-manager will, no doubt, be greeted by a 
crowded house. 

While upon the subject of the Park theatre, we take occa- 
sion to observe that, although it hasan excellent company, it is 
nevertheless susceptible of great improvements. Youthful ap- 
pearance and personal beauty, in certain walks of the drama, 
are as necessary to perfect scenicillusion as good acting; and, 


in plain truth, our favourite, Mrs. Wheatley, although gene- 
rally to be seen in the guise of elderly ladies, is more of a 
belle than the darghters and nieces'‘whom she has usually 
confided to her charge. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


CROLY’S HISTORY OF GEORGE IV. 


In pursuance of the plan adopted by the brothers Harper, 
in the formation of their ‘‘ Family Library,” we learn that it 
is their intention shortly to republish the above-named 
volume as one of that valuable series; and we have been fa- 
voured by them with a sight of the English copy, in antici- 
pation of-their reprint, The reputation of Mr. Croly is too 
well established to require eulogy ; his first appearance before 
the public.as a writer was in the field of poesy, and it is only 
within a few years that he has addicted himself to prose, in 
which, however, his success has been far greater than it ever 
was, or probably ever would be, asa poet. His prose writings 
are remarkable for the vigour of their style, and for a vein of 
originality, both in conception and expression, which, as it is 
one of.the greatest, so also is it one of the rarest merits of the 
tribe of living authors. This quality is largely displayed in 
the work before us; and there is something in the energy of 
his diction which captivates the imagination of the reader, 
and commands his attention with a power that is actually 
irresistible. There is not a superfluous word or a feeble line. 
The aim of the author seems to have been, to say what 
he had to say in the most forcible, yet the briefest language 
possible; and, generally speaking, his success in attain- 
ing this object is eminent and singular. In his fictitious 
narratives he has also exhibited much power of description, 
and no inconsiderable knowledge of human’nature. The life 


}of George the fourth is not unworthy of Mr. Croly’s reputa- 
|| tion. 
||ture of those remarkable events which have rendered the reign 


It presents a vivid, and for the most part faithful pic- 


of this monarch a memorable epoch in the annals of Great Bri- 
tain, and developes, with a spirit of philosophical accuracy, the 
origin and circumstances of those stirring incidents which 
we have seen and wondered at, and which will never be for- 
gotten. With a few exceptions too, it does ample justice to 
the actors in those scenes, and is in a remarkable degree in- 
nocent of that mean tone of adulation in which the lives of 
kings are too often written. 


But while we thus bestow our mite of approbation upon 
the good qualities of Mr. Croly’s work, we must also censure 
the outrageous spirit of ultra-toryism with which some portions 
of the memoir are tainted, and the bitterness with which it de- 
nounces that great, just, and necessary measure, for which 
we think Wellington deserves more honour than for his victo- 
ries—we mean the emancipation of the catholics. It was to be 
expected that an act like this should find but little favour in the 
eyes of a high and zealous churchman, educated as the clergy 
of England have been for many years, in the belief that the 
results of catholic emancipation must of necessity be injury 
to England ; and still worse, ruin to themselves, or rather to 
their monstrous wealth and power. But we should have 


thought that the spirit of christian charity, which it is the 
business of divines to inculcate and enforce, would have sof- 
tened the rancour of Mr. Croly’s indignation, or at least have 
taught him to moderate the expression of his ire, however 
deeply he might cherish it in his inmost soul. We lament to 
say that it has not; and the intemperate abuse which he 
pours out upon those bold and prudent statesmen, by whom 
the great work was accomplished, doés but little honour to 
his temper or his judgment. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


The January number of this journal did not reach us in 
time for notice this week ; we must, therefore, content our- 
selves with merely giving the table of contents. he articles 
are—Statuary, Bank of the United States, Anatomy, Clarence, 
Hieroglyphics, American System, Grahame’s History of the 
United States, Memoirs of Madame de Genlis, Phillips’s Ma- 
nual of Political Economy, and the History of the Jews. 


FAMILY LIBRARY—NO. XIV. 


The fourteenth volume of the Family Library, just publish- 
ed by the Messrs. Harper, consists of a narrative of discovery 
and adventures in the Polar seas and regions, with illustrations 
of their climate, geology, and natural history; and an account 
of the whale fishery, by Professors Leslie, Jameson, and 
Hugh Murray. The successive voyages made to the arctic 
regions, marked as well by the daring spirit of the adventurers, 
as by the important results to science which may be rationally 
anticipated from them, form a subject calculated to excite the 
imaginations of men, and to extend their knowledge of truth 
and nature. The simple relation of events and description 
of scenery afforded by the navigators who have penetrated to 
those solitary and remote portions of our planet, are tinged 
with the colour of romance. The forms assumed by animal 
and vegetable life in the arctic regions, and the geological 
structure of that frozen and desolate zone, have so long em- 
ployed the curiosity, not only of the most scientific classes, but 
of all the reading part of the community, that this well writ- 
ten narrative will, beyond doubt, be sought with much avidity. 
While all may assuredly derive much entertaining >a 
tion from an attentive perusal of it, no species of instruction 
more attractive and judicious could be placed in the hands 
of intelligent and educated youth. Clothed in this agreea- 
ble form, knowledge comes to them divested of every thing 
repulsive; it affords an excellent model of style, fills the mind 
with various valuable facts, and cherishes a taste for solid and 
useful learning. ; 


For the New-York Mirror. 


ELEGIAC LINES, 

ON THE UNTIMELY DEATH OF AN UNFORTUNATE COUPLE. 
BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 
“Tf ye have tears, prepare to shed them now.”” 

Mr. Barney Brooke courted Betsey Baker, 
She a pastry cook, he an undertaker ; 
Those who ate her tarts, pies, and sillabubs, sir, 
Called her queen of hearts, at their festal clubs, sir. 


Barney thus began—“ Betsey I adore you— 

Before another man, take the man before you ; 

I’ve a thriving trade, doctors are so plenty ; 

Graves must still be made—maids are grave at twenty.” 


With a saucy look, quick she answered Barney, 

“Mr. Barney Brooke, I will not brook your blarney ; 

I make pies and tarts, you’ve a different trade, sir, 

Shall the queen of hearts take the Jack of spades, sir?” 


He in silence sighed, while she stirred her batter, 

“Speak !” at length she cried, ‘‘ never mince the matter.” 
Barney answered grave, while his brow was clouded— 
‘Grant the boon I crave, else my hopes are shrouded,” 


Barney wooed in vain, Betsey mock’d his passion, 
Ridiculed his pain—jilting was the fashion ; 

The undertaker died—by sorrow overtaken— 
Dr. Smokem tried, but couldn’t save his bacon. 


Soon the pastry cook found her roses wilting, 

Because she jilted Brooke, who couldn't brook her jilting ; 
Fast her health did waste—pies no more she heeded, 

Nor could she knead her paste, altho’ her paste was needed. 


Twelve o’clock at night found the maid a-weeping, 
When an awful sight set her blood a-creeping ! 
Hid beneath the rug, soon she heard this sentence, 
* Bet, your grave is dug, spite of your repentance ! 


“Tam Barney’s ghost, who once admired your baking, 
But you would rule the roast, a wicked undertaking ; 
Now, in the dark cold graye, your flesh is doomed tolie, miss, 
And Barney Brooke must have a finger in the pie, miss.” 
Betty’s spirit fled where it ought to go, sir— 

Apes, they say, are led somewhere down below, six; 

Then, pastry cooks, beware! ne’er jilt an undertaker, 
Or you may chance to share the fate of Betsey a 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT COASTER. 
BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


Written while sailing in an open boat on the Hudson River, between 
Stoney Point and the Highlands, on seeing the wreck of an old 
sloop, June 1821. 


* And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” —Shaks. 


Her side is in the water, 
Her keel is on the sand, 

And her bowsprit rests on the low gray rock 
That bounds the sea and land. 


Her deck is without a mast, 
And sand and shells are there, 

And the teeth of decay are gnawing her planks, 
In the sun and the sultry air. 


No more on the river’s bosom, 
When sky and wave are calm, 

And the clouds are in summer quietness, 
And the cool night-breath is balm, 


Will she glide in the swan-like stillness 
Of the moon in the blue above, 

A messenger from other lands, 
A beacon to hopeand love. 


No more, in the midnight tempest, 
Will she mock the‘mounting sea, 
Strong in her oaken timbers, 
And her white sail’s bravery. 


She hath borne, in days departed, 
Warm hearts upon her deck ; 

Those hearts, like her, are mouldering now, 
The victims, and the wreck 


Of time, whose touch erases 
Each vestige of all we love ; 
The wanderers, home returning, 
Who gazed that deck above, 


And they who stood to welcome 
Their loved ones on that shore, 

Are gone, and the place that knew them 
Shall know them never more. 


* * * 


It was a night of terror, 
In the autumn equinox, 

When that gallant vessel found a grave 
Upon the Peekskill rocks. 


Captain, mate, cook, and seamen, 
(They were in all but three, ) 

Were saved by swimming fastiand well, 
And their gallows-destiny. 


But two, a youth and maiden, 
Were left to brave the storm, 

With unpronounceable Dutch names, 
And hearts with true love warm. 


And they, for love has watchers 
In air, on earth and sea, 

Were saved by clinging to the wreck, 
And their marriage-destiny. 


* * * * * * * 


From sunset to night’s noon 
She had leaned upon his arm, 
- Nor heard the far-off thunder toll 
The tocsin of alarm. 


Not so the youth—he listened 
To the cloud-wing flapping by ; 
And low he whispered in low Dutch, 
“Tt tells our doom is nigh. 


«Death is the lot of mortals, 
“But we are young and strong, 

“ And hoped, not boldly, for a life 
“ Of happy years and long. 


“ Yet, ’tis a thought consoling, 
‘‘ That, till our latest breath, 

** We loved in life, and shall not be 
“Divided in our death. 


* Alas, for those that wait us 

‘On their couch of dreams at home, 
The morn will hear the funeral cry 

‘ Around their daughter’s tomb. 


“They hoped” (twas a strange moment 
In Dutch to quote Shakspeare, ) 

“*Thy bride-bed to have decked, sweet maid, 
‘And not have strewed thy bier.’ ” 


But, sweetly- voiced and smiling, 
The trusting maiden said, 
‘“Breathed not our lips the vow to-day 
“To-morrow we will wed ? 


“ And I, who have known thy truth 
“Through years of joy and sorrow, 

‘Can I believe the fickle winds ? 
“No! we shall wed to-morrow !” 


The tempest heard and paused, 
The wild sea gentler moved, 

They felt the power of woman’s faith, 
In the word of him she loved. 
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|room like the conqueror of a world. 


All night to rope and spar 
They clung with strength untired, 
Till the dark clouds fled before the sun, 
And the fierce storm expired. 


At noon the song of bridal bells 
O’er hill and valley ran, 

At eve he called the maiden his 
“ Before the holy man.” 


They dwelt beside the waters 
That bathe yon fallen pine, 

And round them grew their sons and daughters, 
Like wild grapes on the vine. : 


And years and years flew o’er them, 
Like birds with beauty on their wings, 
And theirs were happy sleigh-ride winters, 
And long and lovely springs, 


Such joys as thrilled the lips that kist 

The wave, rock-cooled, from Horeb’s fountains, 
And sorrows, fieeting as the mist 

Of morning, spread upon the mountains, 
Till, ina good oldage, — 

Their life-breath passed away, 
| Their name is on the church-yard page, 
Their story in my lay. 
| * *e * * ke OK Kk 
And let them rest together, 

The maid, the boat, the boy, 
Why sing of matrimony now, 
In this brief hour of joy ? 


* 


Our time may come, and let it— 
°Tis enough for us now to know 

That our bark will reach West-Point ere long, 
If the breeze keep on to blow. 


We have Hudibras and Milton, 
Wine, flutes, and a bugle-horn, 
And a dozen segars are lingering yet 
Of the thousand of yestermorn. 


They have gone, like life’s first pleasures, 
And faded in smoke away, 

And the few that are left are like bosom friends 
In the evening of our day— 


We are far from the mount of battle,* 
Where the wreck first met mine eye, 
And now where twin-fortst in the olden time rose, 
{ Thro’ the Race, like a swift steed, our little bark goes, 
And our bugle’s notes echo through Anthony’s nose,t 
| So wrecks and rhymes—good by. 
_—— 
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A TRIP TO PARIS. 
BY JAMES K. PAULDING,. 
“ Legrand euvre.” 


| 
! 
| Tris worth while for an American to go to Paris, if it be 


'|only to see the mud in the streets, hear the boys with their 


| baskets of pears crying ‘‘ Cinque Anglais pour wn sous,’ and 
be henpecked by a knowing valet, who leagues with the tai- 
‘lor, the barber, the chambermaid, the shopkeeper, and the 
washerwoman, to cheat his master and divide the spoil. 
Harry Cuthbert was a young fellow of easy fortune, easy 
temper, easy to be persuaded, and easy to be led either 
right or wrong. He was without a profession, and free from 
the necessity of studying or practising one. He was more- 
over well-looking,-and not altogether unworthy the attention 
of young ladies as well astheirmammas. ‘To the former his 
good looks.and agreeable qualities were subjects of frequent 
commendation; and to the latter, his fortune made him an 
object of interest. He accordingly found it so easy to please, 


|| that pleasing soon ceased to be worth his while in his own 


opinion. He persuaded himself he had so many sources of 
pleasure within his reach, that it would be the height of folly 


to marry until all these were exhausted. He went the rounds 


of all, and got heartily tired of each in its turn. 

‘What a confounded dull place is this city of ours,’ said 
jhe one night to himself, after spending three hours mentally 
discussing the question whether he should go to a party, 
where he was.sure of meeting the same company, the same 
everlasting confectionary, and the same fat sleepy fiddler, he 
| had seen at évery melée during the season. k 
“JT won’t go, shoot me if Ido,” cried he aloud. ‘ I'won’t 
}go—V’ll go—Pll go—to Paris !”” 

The idea of performing this grand feat dilated his imagina- 
|tion into something like-sublimity, and he strutted about the 
All that he had read, 
all that he had heard, from his youth upwards, had united to 
instill into his mind a settled faith in the amazing superiority 


* Stoney Point. 
t Forts Clinton and Montgomery. 


t Not the saint of that name, nor Cleopatra’s lover, but a mountain 
\|in the Hudson Highlands, remarkable in its neighbourhood for the 
beauty of its scenery and its rattlesnakes. 
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of the earth, the air, the waters, the skies, the houses, the 
hotels, the men, women, and children, and above all, the cook~ 
ery of Paris, No Welchman ever more devoutly believed the 
moon was made of green cheese, than our hero did that Paris 
was a misspelling of Paradise. Accordingly he sold his 
horses, his little waggon, his pointer dogs, his seat in the pri- 
vate box, and every thing he could sell; purchased bills on 
La Fitte; embarked in a Havre packet, was sea-sick all the 
passage, and at length put his foot down in Havre de Grace, 
a city without grace and without beauty. Every body want- 
ed to show him the curiosities ; but he was altogether assured 
that there was nothing in France, or indeed in the whole 
universe, worth seeing but Paris. Accordingly he turned 
himself round three times at Havre, picked up a pin, and 
went up to Paris in the steamboat, that paddled about three 
miles an hour, and every time she fetched her breath, puffed 
out a whole volume of scalding steam. 

“ She’s no more to be compared to the North Ameriéa, 
than an oyster-boat is to a Havre packet,” thought our hero; 
‘““ but never mind, wait till I get to Paris.” rane 

As they sailed up the river they passed a succession of old 
worm-eaten, weather-beaten towns, gray with age, and de- 
crepid with decay. There was not a soul to be seen in the 
streets, except now and then a bare-headed friar or a ragged 
beggar. , 

* New-York is worth a hundred such old rusty mauso- 
leums,” quoth Harry Cuthbert ; “ but wait till I get to Paris.” 

The steamboat broke down and it was necessary to stop af 
a village, in the midst of extensive vineyards. Cuthbert had 
heard and read the most touching descriptions of the vine- 
yards of France, and of the beautiful women that assisted in 
gathering the vintage, which was just nowcommencing. He 
ran into the country like a chicken let out of a coop, and 


after searching a great while, at last managed to make a 


clumsy-looking peasant comprehend that he wanted to see a 
vineyard. 

“Ciel? answered the peasant in a coarse voice; ‘“ Mon- 
sieur has got one right in his nose !”” 

The peasant spoke rather bad English. Our hero put his 
hand to his ‘nose, but instead of a vineyard only found his 
whiskers. The good-natured peasant, understanding his 
perplexity, pointed out the precise location. 

“ Zounds,” cried Cuthbert, “ I mistook it for a great field 
of cabbages!” He then made-a slight bow to the peasant, 
and thanked monsieur for his politeness, Tee 

“Eh! Monsieur!” exclaimed the other, in a passionate 
tone—‘“ Eh bien! monsieur!—I am one demoiselle ! mon- 
sieur—diable—hah! monsieur indeed !”? 

‘A woman!” exclaimed our hero, as he surveyed her man’s 
hat, coarse jacket, short petticoat which he had mistaken for 
small clothes, and wooden shoes; ‘‘ A woman !—a specimen 
of the beautiful French peasantry ! but never mind—wait till 
I get to Paris.” 

In approaching the city, he was surprised to see what a 
muddy, filthy little scoundrel of a river was the celebrated 
Seine. It looked and smelt just like a kennel. He compared 
it with the pure Hudson and the transparent Sound, and said to 
himself, ‘‘ Is it possible that this can be the beautiful Seine? 
But never mind—wait till I get to Paris.” : 

To Paris he got at last, and the first salutation he received 
was a bite from a great dog he attempted to pat on the head. 

“Is it possible,” said he, “that a Parisian dog should be so 
ill-bred as to bite a stranger?” 

_ “He takes monsieur for a Jan Bull,” said a bystander. 

As Cuthbert threaded his way through narrow muddy 
streets without sidewalks, crowded with a tolerably ragged, 
ill-looking rabble, and lined on each side with old black-look- 
ing houses a dozen stories high, he thought to himself, “Can 
this be Paris? One of our bright, smiling, thriving, animated 
American cities is worth a dozen such Babylons. But never 
mind, I suppose I have not got into the genteel part of the 
town yet.’” 

He arrived at the hotel, took a suite of apartments, and 
hired a valet to take care of his person and superintend his 
education. | 

* Ciel!” cried the valet, as he contemplated Cuthbert’s 
costume—* Diable ! where did monsieur get that coat ?” 

‘Tt isthe latest London cut,” replied our hero modestly. 

“ Ah—ha !—one Jan Bull!—I thought so. But if mon- 
sieur goes into the streets with such a coat he will be mobbed.” 

“ What, have they mobs.in Paris?” 

“OQ yes, every day, and all night. You will be torn to 
pieces if you go out in that coat.” 

Rather than be torn to pieces, our hero agreed to send fora 
tailor and get measured for a new one. The artiste came 
and made him sixty bows, for every one of which he charged 
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a frank in his bill. The valet received a commission for 
bringing the tailor a customer, and the Jan Bull coat into the 
bargain, which he took with great indifference, saying he 
could get something for it of the old clothesman. 

Towards evening Cuthbert thought he might venture upon 
a visit to one of the public gardens, in a short roundabout 
jacket. The women upon the Boulevards were all sitting 
outside of the houses, dressed in their best, to be admired by 
the men, who, as they passed, would turn round and ogle them 
in the politest manner possible. 

“ Pl not be out of fashion,’ said Cuthbert, and ogled them 
too. But they only laughed at his short jacket, and called 
him a Jan Bull. He passed the market on his way, and the 
poissardes saluted him with some ofthe finest strains of their 
eloquence. ‘‘ Is it possible,’ said he, “that the women of| 
Paris can swear?’ 

When he came to the gate of the garden he found a gen- 
Warme, with a musket and bayonet, and a tremendous pair of| 
whiskers, who saluted him with a “Jan Bull foutre !’—and 
would not let him enter on account of his short jacket. 

“Ts it possible,” quoth he again, ‘ that the gens d’armes o: 
Paris can be so rude ?” 

He retired home in disgust, and complained to the valet. 

Sacre!’ said the valet. ‘ Did monsieur disgrace me by 
going outin that razee? Imust take better care of you.” 

Accordingly he commenced a most rigid system of superin- 
tendence ; never lost sight of his master, except when there was 
an absolute necessity for his absence in arranging some plan 
for picking his pocket. He fell into a passion, and sometimes 
almost into fits, at Cuthbert for speaking bad French, eating 
epigrammes dagneau before brochet au bleu; breakfasting 
in his coat instead of his robe-de-chambre, and a thousand 
other crying enormities, that sometimes made him so triste 
that more than once he was on the point of committing sui- 
cide. He got our hero a dancing-master, a fencing-master, 
a language-master, and all sorts of masters, and his money 
melted away like butter before thesun. Never was an unfor- 
tunate single gentleman so henpecked by a valet as was our 
hero. ‘ Zounds,” cried he, “I might as well be married to 
ashrew, as yoked to this inquisitor!” But the valet was so 
polite in his despotism, and so useful that he could not think 
of throwing off the yoke and declaring himself independent. 
One day however the valet was so despotic on the subject of a 
cravat, d-la~Talma, which he insisted was a thousand times 
more genteel than the cravat d-la-Byron, which Cuthbert had 
a sneaking kindness for, that our hero gave him warning. 

“Ciel!” exclaimed the valet, casting up his eyes; ‘Ciel! have 
L lived to be turned out of doors by one cochon republican !” 

This was at night. Cuthbert went to a soirée at the Ame- 
rican minister’s, and when he came home was surprised to 
find neither valet nor any thing else at his lodgings. _Mon- 
sieur had cleared out himself, and cleared out every thing he 
could Jay hands on. 

Our hero called for the master of the hotel, of whom he got 
six dozen bows and nothing else. He went to the police. The 
directeur turned to his book, where he found. a full-length 
likeness of the valet in the person of a worthy gentleman 
who was vehemently suspected of being one of the greatest 
rogues in the city. 

“Here he is,” cried the directeur, and read over the des- 


cription ; “the very man! I’ve had - oye upon him these 
six months.” 

Cuthbert was a little nettled that he had not been cautioned 
against the fellow by the police, as they knew where he was, 
and so expressed himself to the directeur. cia 

“ Tt is not our business,” said he.” 

‘Not your business to see that strangers are not imposed 
upon ? said our hero warmly. 

© Certainly not. We take care that strangers don’t impose 
upon us; the strangers must take care of themselves.’’ 

“Ts it possible,’ thought Cuthbert, ‘that this can be the 
celebrated police of Paris I've heard so much about!” 

The directeur was a good-natured man, considering he was 
a police officer, and seeing the perplexity of his visitor, told 
him he would recommend hima valet who could be depended 
upon. In half an hour the man called, and Cuthbert hired 
him at once.on the recommendation of the directeur of the 
police. He was one of the cleverest fellows in the world, and 
the politest of all possible valets, only he had a habit of see- 
sawing backwards and forwards, like a man rowing a boat. 

He did not cheat Cuthbert above half as much as the other. 
But the good fortune of our heroin having such an honest, 
polite valet was not fated to last long. In about two months 
and a half he came to his master, and making divers bows, ex- 
pressed his extreme mortification at being obliged to leave him. 

* But why?” said Cuthbert. ‘ Are you dissatisfied with 
any thing ?” 


He made divers other low bows, and placing his hand on his 
heart, replied with great sensibility, that “It would give him 
supreme pleasure to stay longer, but he had a particular—a 
very particular engagement.” 

They parted the best friends in the world, and Cuthbert 
thought he would go to his friend, the directeur of the police, 
and get him to recommend another valet. Having announced 
that his servant had left him and that he wanted another— 

“Oay,” replied the directeur; ‘poor fellow—his time is 
expired,” 

“ Not at all,” said our hero; “ his month was only half out.” 

“T mean,” said the directeur, ‘his leave of absence from the 
gallies expires the day after to-morrow, and he has just time to 
save his neck by making all the haste he can for the coast.” 

' “The gallies!” exclaimed our hero, astonished and indignant. 

“ Ay, the gallies,? replied the other coolly. ‘“Itis the 
custom to allow the galley-slaves, who conduct themselves 
properly, a recess. from time to time, during which they are 
allowed to come up to Paris and earn what money they can 
under the surveillance of the police. They make the best 
servants in the world, for they know we are watching them, 
and that a single crime would bring them from the gallies to 
the gallows. I have one in waiting that I can particularly 
recommend.” 

Thank you,” said Cuthbert, making a respectful bow, in 
acknowledgment of this friendly offer; ‘‘I—I believe I shall 
be my own valet in future.” 

“Cochon!” muttered the directeur between his teeth, as our 
hero departed, saying to himself, “Is it possible! I always 
thought, always heard, the servants in Paris were the best in 
the world; but never mind, servants are servants all the world 
over. The aristocracy must be a superior sort of beings. I 
will see a little more before I judge.” 

On his way home, being full of thought, and not minding 
his way, he ran full against a decent sort of a looking man, 
who called him a “Dem Jan Bull,” and made such a rout 
that a mob soon collected, with evident symptoms of hostile 
views towards Monsieur Jan Bull. From this dilemma he 
was relieved by a gentleman, who bowed very politely, took 
him under his protection, gallanted him out of the crowd, 
made him a low bow, and disappeared. ‘‘Cume,’’ thought 
Cuthbert, “there is some politeness in Paris after all,” 

When he got home he found his watch was gone, 

“Tt must have been that brute who called me Jan Bull,” 
quoth our hero. He was tnistaken, it was thé polite gentle- 
man who made him so many low bows, and gallanted him 
out of the crowd. 

The next day he went to dine at a famous restaurateur’s, 
named, as I think, Hamel, who lived on the Boulevards des 
Italiennes. The waiter gave him a bill-of-fare a yard square, 
the contents of which were enough to confound Heliogabalus 
himself. 

“J don’tunderstand French well,” said he; “this puzzles me.” 

“Eh bien, Monsieur,” replied the waiter, conceitedly ; 
“there is the language of the court and the language of the 
kitchen.” 

“Tt looks like the inventory of an apothecary’s shop,” said 
Cuthbert. 

“Bah!” cried the waiter with disdain, ‘does Monsieur 
compare the illiterate apothecary to the scientific cook? Peste ! 
these Jan Bulls are great bétes,” added he aside. 

Cuthbert selected some of the hardest words he could find, 
and ordered his dinner. 

“ Diable !” said the waiter, ‘we shall be eternally disgraced 
with such a dinner as this. Um—Filets de sole a la Veni- 
tienne—um—Filets de sole a la Provengale—um—Filets de 
sole A I’Italienne—um—Filets de sole 4 PAnglaise—um— 
Dem Jan Bull!—Saumon a la Genevoise—um—Anguille 
a la Tartare—um—Hareng, sauce moutarde—um—Carlet 
en matelotte Normande—Diable! Poisson—poisson—nothing 
but poisson! O ciel!” And he went out, tearing his hair, 
to order this infernal dinner. 

The cook swore upon one of his copper saucepans he 
would sooner break his three-pronged fork, lay down his 
sceptre and emigrate, than cook such a dinner. Even the 
very scullions demurred, and there was great danger of a 
general rising in the kitchen. The cook forthwith went to 
the editor of the Constitutionnel to demand the insertion of an 
article denouncing a fish dinner except on fast days, and that 
night all Paris was in an uproar about religion and the jesuits, 

In the meantime the waiter was despatched to represent 
to our hero the utter impossibility of cooking such a dinner 
any where in Paris. 

“ Well then,” said Cuthbert, in a passion, “go and serve 
up the cook’s head in a charger for my dinner, if you like.” 

The eyes of the waiter dilated—“ The Bo of the greatest 


artiste in all Paris—Ciel !” te 2 
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“ Ay, the greater the artiste the better dish his head will 
make.” 

The waiter disappeared, and in a few minutes the cook rush- 
ed in, spit in hand, his eyes glaring like two bright saucepans. 

“Monsieur,” said he, grating his teeth, ‘ Monsieur, hey 
dem! You want my head for dinner, hey ?” 

“Yes, you won’t give me any thing else. 
something.” 

“Eh bien! Peste! Diable! Sacre! O ciel! You cook the 
best head in all Paris for your dinner!’ and he stamped about 
the room, repeating “ Béte! Cochon! Jan Bull!” which was 
the climax of all. ‘These Anglais have no more respect for 
the fine arts than a republican !” 

The cook would have certainly gone distracted if our hero 
had not pacified him by the assurance that he wanted his 
head to eat, in the hope that he should be thereby inspired 
with his genius, and become the greatest cook in Paris. 

The artiste was delighted, made a thousand bows, and de- 
clared thatif Monsieur would leave the dinner to his discretion 
he would serve him up one that should make him the envy of 
all the kings in the universe, not excepting Charles the 
Tenth. Thus this momentous business was settled without 
bloodshed, and Cuthbert at last dined upon several dishes that 
he thought must have been made up after an apothecary’s 
prescription. This observation being communicated to the 
cook by the waiter, who hated-the cook because he interfered 
with his perquisites, had a fatal effect upon his spirits. He 
pined away, never cooked a good dinner afterwards, mistook 
Carottes d-la-Flamande for Asperges en petits pois, and 
finally was found one morning suspended from the crane of 
the chimney, with the little turnspit licking his feet. 

Our hero frequently went to fashionable parties, where he 
saw people of high rank, and was introduced to some of the 
beauties of Paris. 

“Ts it possible!” thought he. ‘These dukes and marshals 

actually look just like men I haveseen in my own country, and 
behave very much like the well bred people there. As for the 
ladies, they are certainly pretty enough—but one need not 
go out of Broadway to see pretty women any day in the 
week.” 
After being in Paris about three months, Cuthbert fom it 
was possible to be ennwyé even in Paris. It is impossible to be 
always eating and seeing sights, and besides the winter was 
setting in and Cuthbert never encountered such a winter. It 
was worth poing to Paris to see. He never saw the sun for 
six weeks. The whole country wasin tears, and so was the 
city. If it did not rain, it drizzled; and if it did not drizzle, 
it misted. 'The windows ran dew-drops day and night, and 
so did the walls, the banisters, and évery thing inside the 
house. One day as he was sitting disconsolate in the midst 
of the world of waters, he said to himself—“ Is it possible this 
can be the delightful climate of Paris?’ 

Just then a few drops of water trickled down on his head 
from the upper ceiling. ‘It must be the deluge,” thought 
he, and ran up stairs where he found Mi Lord Anglais, an 
Englishman and fellow-lodger, sitting on the bed fishing with 
great gravity, and reading old Izaak Walton meanwhile. 

“What luck, my lord?” said Cuthbert. 

“ Middling,” quoth Wi Lord Anglais—" I’ve had symp- 
toms of a glorious nibble. Pray be so good as to send my 
servant with a boat to take me off this island.” 

“Pll not stay any longer to get nildewed in this amphibious 
place,” cried Cuthbert, as he sat brooding in his room, and 
listening to the waters as they trickled down the walls, inside 
and out. The next morning he was ready to set out. 

‘Whither so fast?” cried Mi Lord Anglais, who had finish- 
ed his fishing match. 

“Jam going to America.” 

“Ts it possible! What can induce you to go there ?” 

“To see the sun.” 

‘“O, if that’s all, I advise you to go to England.” 

Cuthbert did not go to England, but to the United States, 


I must have 


tions; and beheld eyes that sparkled as bright asthe sun. In 
counting up the sum total of his gains and losses in Paris, he 
found himself a few thousands out of pocket, He ought to 
have staid longer, and he would have seen what the French 
really are when inspired by the love of liberty. Had he been 
there during the three days, he would have witnessed some- 
thing worth going to Paris for—the triumph of a great na- 
tion. 

“But Ihave gained great experience,” said hc; “I have 
found out that a man who sells his own lands to go and See 
those of other people, is a great. blockhead.” 

Cuthbert is now married and settled down as an independent 
country gentleman, and when he sees people half mad at the 
idea of going to visit Paris, he smiles, but says nothing. _b. 


~ 


where he saw the sun shine on the happiest of all happy na-_ 
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FORGETFULNESS. 
BY WILLIS G. CLARK, 


Ox, think not of that vanish’d dream, thou Jovely one and young ; 
Forget the warm, impassioned vow, on love’s beguiling tongue : 
For time hath not one balm to heala wounded breast like thine, 
Whose purest faith was offered up on a delusive shrine: : 

And though thy sweet voice triumphed, when thesoul’s confession fell 
From lips that sealed it with a kiss, whose fragrance none may tell— 
Yet it died, when from thy burning cheek, the heart’s tumultuous blood 
Rolied back in silence to its cell, a swift and heavy flood. 


Why is it that, at such an hour, the purple currents rise, 

To bathe in varying hues the face, and light the swimming eyes, 
Where thoughts of tenderness untold, are palpably revealed, E 
As each fond glance of transport given, by plighted vow is sealed? 
It is that by that thrilling spell, the heart in fellowship _ a 
Sends up its flood, to paint the cheek, and warm the faltering lip: 
That, melting in continual flow, the inconstant tide may be 

A pure libation of the soul, victorious love, to thee! 


Yet school thy heart a veil to fling o’er the lamented past, 

Where all was bright and beautiful—too beautiful to last: 

And let the waves of Lethe roll, above thy perished spring, 
Where time, with laughter on his brow,shook diamonds from his wing: 
And let the smile, the vow, the tear, be each beneath the pall, 

That from oblivion’s dusky plume shall, like a curtain, fall :— 
What recks it that life’s faded hours passed like a summer stream,— 
Alas! where now have fled away their glory and their gleam ? 


Oh! if within thy heart of hearts, the memory should live, 

Of dreams, so passionate and deep, and yet so fugitive, 

It will but wake a quenchless thirst, for moments vanished now— 
It will bring ashes to thy lip, and fever to thy brow: ; 

And clouds, from the lone spirit’s cell, in sable throngs will come 
To clothe each image of the brain, in drapery of gloom: 

‘Till, faint and sick, the autumnal hue upon thy cheek shall lie, 
And futile longings fill with tears thy dim and pensive eye! 


Then, think of love’s departed hours, in dallying rapture spent, 
As glimmerings of a melting wave, with sunset colours blent; 
Bright—but so changeful, as to fade upon the gazer’s eye, 
While yet it drinks the glory of the occidental sky! 

Love comes upon a rosy plume; and, borne in light along, 

He pours his radiance on the brow, and wakes the soul to song: 
But the golden bowlis broken soon, and when the heart is bow d, 
The wrecks of his dominion are—the shadow and the cloud! 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM LONDON, 
Zo the Woitor of the New-¥ork Mirror. 


NUMBER NINE. 


London, November 26. 

So far, I confess, I have been rather disappointed with the 
theatricals of the metropolis. Probably I looked for too much, 
and my disappointment is therefore only the natural conse- 
quence of unreasonable anticipations; and possibly I have 
that to see which will more than realize my most extravagant 
expectations. I amas yet.a stranger to the nervous and 
polished acting of Young—to the glories of Pasta, and the 
witcheries of Malibran—to the wonderful natural powers and 
extensive acquirements of Braham, and the divine simplicity 
of Stephens—to the smiles and fascinations of Vestris, and 
the spiritual dancing of Taglioni, and to a mass of talent, 
native and foreign, which has not yet been brought forward. 
True, in the days of my youth, I have seen a portion of those 
named above, and the impression then made on my green 
fancy has scarcely faded away ; but I would have it stamped 
afresh—strongly and vividly—before I venture to put pen to 
paper concerning those “bright particular stars” of the dra- 
matic heavens. An innumerable quantity of clever actors 
and actresses are at present playing; some of whom, in par- 
ticular characters, approach perfection; but not any, take them 
for all in all, of tip-top ability, with the exception of Liston 
and Miss Paton. Indeed, there are woeful gaps in the acting 
of the English drama of the present day, which cannot be 
adequately filled. Charles Kemble, for some unaccountable 
reason, has forsaken Thalia, and voluntarily made a sacrifice 
of himself to Melpomene, preferring a second or third-rate 
station in tragedy to reigning lord of a high department of 
comedy. ‘Time too, though he has dealt leniently with this 
gentleman, has notaltogether passed him by. The tall, noble 
form is yet unbent, and the fine classical features untouched 
—but he is waxing portly, and the fire and elasticity of youth 
are no more. Setting him aside, where shall we look for the 
Doricourts and young Mirabels of the drama? ‘ Where?’ 
cries the public, and the managers echo—‘ where?” The re- 
presentatives of such characters seem to have passed away 
with the characters themselves ; and their places on the stage, 
as in real life, have been filled by Alfred Highflyers, Frank 
Poppletons, and similar brainless youths of the Tom and Jerry 
school. A boisterous spendthrift or a foolish fop has many 
yery capital representatives, for it is only, toa great portion of 
the actors, appearing in their natural character and playing 
onthe stage what they play off; but Shakspeare is far beyond 
their calibre, and Benedicts and Mercutios are not to be had. 
‘Tangents and Young Rapids are in abundance, but the 
Rangers and Captain Plumes are gone; and a Sir Harry 
Wildair on the boards would now be as great a curiosity as 
the real character at T'attersall’s. It is curious to observe how 


helpless and out of their element a number of airy pleasant 
actors on the London stage appear to be when a few lines of 
Shakspeare are put into their mouths, They are quite at 
home in the light and agreeable conceits of Peake or Poole, 
but sink beneath the more substantial wit and humour of the 
older dramatists. 

The fashionable dames of genteel comedy are in a similar 
predicament with the gentlemen, and the Lady Townleys 
and Lady Teazles are quite losing their characters with the 
public, in consequence of the chambermaid-airs and graces 
of their unworthy representatives for the time being. Even 
at Drury-Lane—‘ that it should come to this’—I have seen 
‘Letitia Hardy played in such a manner by a Mrs. Waylett, 
as to induce me to believe that Miss Kelley’s personation of 
that character is by no means the worst performance in the 
world. The lady is uncommonly pleasant in trifling, coquet- 
ish parts in farces; but unfortunately, not having the fear of 
criticism before her eyes, and being prompted by vanity and 
“vaulting ambition,” she did voluntarily act and perform 
and make fool of herself in the said part, and circumstances 
behind the curtain conspired to permit her to do so. The 
papers, however, next morning admonished her, and she has 
not since repeated the offence. In tragedy, setting aside 
Miss Fanny Kemble, there is no woman of more than mo- 
derate pretensions; or rather, I should say, of moderate 
capabilities ; for whatever the abilities of the sons and daugh- 
ters of Thespis may be, their pretensions are generally im- 
measurable; and the probability is, that nineteen out of 
twenty of all the tenth-rate tragedy queens in England think 
themselves amply qualified to reign paramount at Drury- 
lane or Covent-garden, and that only bad taste, envy, cabal, 
and intrigue, prevent their occupying their proper station. 
Moreover, they will not only think this, but say this, to the 
utter astonishment of those who know them not, and the 
infinite amusement of those who do. Miss Fanny Kemble 
is undoubtedly a young girl of great, very great ability; but 
she is not yet—indeed, how should she be ?—either a Miss 
O'Neil or a Mrs. Siddons. 


In opera the case is still worse. Braham and Wood re- 
main as yet unengaged at either of thelarge theatres; and it 
is somewhat doubtful whether Miss Stephens will ever tread 
the boards again. Miss Paton, it is said, is about to sail for 
Italy, and if she does, the English stage is left without a 
prima donna; for though, perhaps, there never was at any 
one timé such a number of pretty, pleasing vocalists in Lon- 
don, yet few of them rise abdve mediocrity, and the distance 
between them all and the lady just named isimmense. I 
went the other evening to Drury-lane to have a peep ata 
new Rosina, in the person of a Miss S. Philips. The name 
did not strike me; but judge of my utter astonishment when 
I recognised in Rossini’s heroine, the very Miss Philips who, 
a year or two ago, made such an unsuccessful appearance at 
the Bowery theatre! She was, moreover, a good deal ap- 
plauded ; for even she, with her limited power of voice and 
graceless attempts at embellishment, is the best singer at 
Drury-lane! She has some sweet tones in her voice, and her 
enunciation, in the plain parts of her singing, is very clear 
and distinct. This, with her acting, which is much improved, 
being in many respects a pretty fair imitation of little touches 
of Clara Fisher, carries her through. You will perceive from 
this, how very much the cultivated powers and bird-like war- 
bling of Mrs. Austin are wanted here. Indeed there is nothing 
on the London boards at. present to be compared:to her prac- 
tised skill, delicious voice, and wonderful facility of execution. 

Do not suppose that I am splenetic, or have fallen into the 
common practice of not being able to see any thing in the 
present comparable to the past. Being as yet a comfortable 
number of years on the right side of thirty, I flatter myself 1 
amata reasonable distance from that period of dotage which 
sooner or later overtakes old playgoers, when nothing that is, 
is to be compared to that which has been. With the above 
exceptions there is, in almost every other department of the 
drama, a host of talent, of which more anon. 

A word or two touching old acquaintances may not be 
uninteresting. Sloman hastakena theatre in the country and 
is now a manager; the ‘“‘being’s end andaim” of every man 
who treads the boards, from the head tragedian to the subor- 


dinate supernumerary whose salary isamockery. I suppose 
he is enabled to do this by means of the American dollars 
judiciously paid to hear those masses of outrageous nonsense 


termed “comic songs,” but in what way comic I never could 
discover. Charles E. Horn continues, as usual, singing some- 
times “excellent well,” sometimes little better than execrably. 
T always thought, and am now convinced, that his acting is 
a species of somnambulism. He walks about the stage like a 


man ina dream, and talks by fits and starts like Pizarro in 
the tent scene. He has the character here of being a reckless, 
careless fellow, who will never do any good, though of very 
great ability, both as a 1 ician and composer. Hunt, for- 
merly of the Bowery, is allowed to make a noise occasionally 
at Covent-garden in minor parts on account of his good-look- 
ing face and tolerable figure. H. Wallack is engaged in that 
indescribable branch of theatrical employment, termed “ de- 
cent business,” and James Wallack is creditably fulfilling the 
duties of his old and arduous station of stage-manager at 
Drury-lane. I saw him the other evening in his favourite 
character of Massaroni in the Brigand. He looked remark- 
ably well, and acted with great spirit; but I feel a diffidence 
in hazarding an opinion whether his manner of giving “‘Love’s 
Ritornella’’ or that of the worthy manager of the Park theatre 
was most admirable. It appears to me, however, that both of 
them, doubtless led away by a consciousness of their natural 
and acquired powers, embellish too much, and indulge in a 
succession of difficult shakes, tills, and cadences utterly 


at variance with the simplicity of the melody. I have seen. 


nothing as yet to equal the. walk of Richings when well dress- 
ed, or Collett’s bow, in any situation. res 
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AN ODE TO FANCY. 
BY THYRZA, 


Txov, who art my spirit’s bane, 
Yet the seother of each pain ; 
Thou, whose power can bid me weep 
Yet can lull each care to sleep ; 
Thou, who hast from childhood been 
Still the angel of each scene— 
Leave me, bright one, leave me not 
‘To the darkness of my lot! 


Never could my spirit brook 
On reality to look, 
Nor the features dare to trace 
Of her stern forbidding face, 
Didst thow not, that face to screen, 
Fling thy silver veil between, 
Hiding from my startled glance 
Such a gloomy countenance 
As the maiden, wild and pale, 
Saw the prophet’s hand unveil.* 
Still, sweet spirit, hide from me 
Thus my frowning destiny! 


If with calmness I have born 
Pangs which have my spirit torn; 
If not vainly I have tried 
Suffering of soul to hide ; 
If the heart's faint sickness, wrought 
By the power of bitter thought, 
I have struggled with and quelled, 
Though no eye the strife beheld, 
Tis, enchantress, unto thee 
That I owe the victory ! 
Thine the power, the triumph thine, _ 
O’er this rebel heart of mine— 
Oh! though dearer guests have gone, 
Leave it, charmer, not alone! 


Thou hast given me strength to bear 
All my spirit’s load of care ; 
Thou hast charmed e’en grief to rest— 
When my heart thy presence blest ; 
Many a sad and weary hour 
Thou hast cheated with thy power; Ta 
Many a dark, unwelcome guest 
Thou hast banished from my breast ; 
Many a vision fair and bright 
Thou hast brought before my sight. 
*T was thy potent spell which cast 
Light upon the gloomy past, 
Tis thy spell whose magic power 
Brightens e’en the present hour, 
And the future owes to thee 
All that makes it fair to me. 


Yet less frequently thy light 
Comes to make my pathway bright. 
And thy visits are no more 
Bright and beaming as of yore; 
But methinks thy light is faded 
And thy dazzling brow o’ershaded. 

' Are these tokens meant to say 
That thou too wilt flee away ? ~ 
Oh! so long my spirit’s mate, 
Wilt hou leave me desolate? 

I will brook the form of ill 

If thy smile is left me still ; 

I will bear the deepest gloom 
Which thy light may still illume ; 

I will wrestle with my lot 

So that thou forsake me not— 
Through the ills I must inherit 
Oh! be thou my min’string spirit! 


” The veiled prophet of Khorassan. 
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THE GIFT. 
RY WILLIAM PITT PALMER. 


1 asKep the airy sprites t dwell 
By fount and green-wood tree— 

** What precious gift so rich as man’s, 
‘‘ From nature’s hands have ye?” 

“ We've countless things of mystic worth 
“ Of every form and dye; 

‘But nought of all the wealth we prize 
“ With that one gift can vie.” 


I asked the earth, inlaid with gems 
And sands of glittering gold— 
“What sparkling boon, like heaven’s to man, 
** Does thy regalia hold ?” 
‘* Golconda’s wealth, Potosi’s stores 
‘ Are mine,” proud earth replied, 
“With many a priceless pearl, but all 
‘ Are poor that gift beside !’ 


Tasked the ocean’s favoured king 
Amid his gorgeous hoard— 

“ What prouder gift than man can bring, 
* Within thy realms is stored ?” 

And frankly free in all his pride 
The trident-king declared— 

“Take all the wealth of all my realms, 
‘Tis nought with that compared.” 


I asked the jewelled stars that light 
The shadowy throne of even— 
Boast yea richer, fairer boon, 
“Than hath to man been given 
And from the stilly depths of night 
There came an answering tone— 
Though many a glorious gift we hold, 
‘ Man bears a nobler boon.” 


And nature speaks, “thy quest forbear ; 
‘No more my favours scan : 

‘“‘Of all who’ve shared my free bequests, 
‘‘ There’s none so blest as man.” 

And what his high and hallowed gift, 
That hath no counterpart 

Tn all the treasured universe ? 
*Tis woman’s blessed heart! 


ee eee ee eee ee 
THE CENSOR. 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
No. 102. 

J rookep again in the mitsord, The forest was there once 
more, and the pleasant valley ; but the time was changed. 
The moonlight had vanished with its clouds of silver—its 
deep and hushed shadows. ‘The blazing sun, with broadened 
disk, lingered in the west. Soft and yellow, his beams gleam- 
ed through the heavy branches, and illumined all the cham- 
bers of the wood. Through the wide stillness the wood- 
pecker’s beak was sometimes heard. The startled partridge 
broke from his covert with whirring wings. The gentle 
robin whistled as he flew silently by; and the idle tortoise, 
half buried in leaves, opened his spotted shell and put forth 
hisawkward head. Bees were humming among the flowers, 
and in the distance, the dash of a little cascade drew my eyes 
to the spot where its shining water turned over a broken rock 
and fell flashing and foaming through the trees. 

“J behold by the stream another form,” said J, ‘with the 
fatal word stamped on his forehead. He too is of young and 
lofty bearing. Cheerfully he treads among the silent woods. 
Does he, also, hasten to despair and death ?” ; 

* Observe him in silence,” said the Genius. ‘The enjoy- 
ment of wealth has never enervated his mind. Nature has 


always appeared to him as it is—a beautiful and happy pros- 


pect, gleaming through clouds and storms. But he knows 
the world, and tempers his feelings.” ; 

** And what then doth he bear upon his shoulder?” 

* Gold,” replied the Genius; “not the gift of fortune—but 
the result of enterprise and patient labour. Through peril, 
toil, and privation he has accumulated that little sum. His 
time is never wasted—he has seen so much misery in the 
@reat world, that he is in a measure callous to its influence. 
‘Thousands are generous, not from benevolence but ffom igno- 
rance. If the consequences of extravagance were to be suf- 
fered before the errors were committed, the spendthrift would be 
a miser. Enthusiasm would often give way to prudence. He has 
felt the relentless hand of necessity goading him on to industry; 


and though neither corrupt in principle nor cold in heart, that | 


which he has acquired with exertion he will treasure with care.” 

As he stood erect in manly strength and beauty, an aged blind 
man came by, led by a little dog. Thin locks of snowy hair 
gave a wonderful grace to his head. His features resembled 
those of Homer or Milton, as we see them chiseled in the 
marble. He uttered a piteous ery, and said, 


| multitude ? Only the youth remained. 


“Tam lost in these pathless woods. Darkness is over my 
sight—my guide hasabandoned me, I heard footsteps. Save 
me, oh save me !” A 

The youth laid his hand upon the treasure—paused—then 
drew the bandage tighter. 

‘J will lead thee into thy way, unhappy old man, but can- 
not give thee gold.” 

He walked with him till they stood upon the broad road. 

“ Whither shall I go?’ said the beggar. ‘I am weary 
with exertion, and faint for want of food,” 

Here the little dog fawned upon him and licked his hand 
—tears rolled down the oldman’s cheeks. The youth turned 
away and was lost among the shadows. 

On the hill by the river’s side stood a lordly palace. Its 
lofty columns and white turrets gleamed through the trees— 


\/a star beamed high in heaven—then the moon rose with her 


broad and melancholy face, Soft clouds lay around, with 
silver sides, piled up in beautiful silent heaps, or ranged in 
fleecy waves, like the breast of a breezy lake. Then red light 
streamed from the tall windows, anda chord of music rose. 
The youth was there—the word on his forehead was nearly 
erased—he came fo visit the master of ali this beauty—to 
mingle with the young, the great, the lovely of the land. 
A thought of the old blind man, with his high forehead 
and snowy hair shot across his mind, and a feeling of re- 
gret not free.from shame sunk into his heart; but he with- 
drew into a secluded part of the garden, where stood a statue 
of our Redeemer on the cross. A shadow fell upon it, but 
the moonlight shone on a part of its white pedestal. He 
poured his golden coins upon the marble and forgot the 
old man’s sightless eyes and trembling hands, while counting 
the treasures that day had added to his heap. 

The interior of the splendid inansion now appeared, and a 
brilliant crowd. He who gave the dazzling féte was proud 
and happy among his countless friends; but even while lis- 
tening to the voice of adulation, messengers came pale and 
breathless, and his brow was clouded. His ships had gone 
down at sea—fire had desolated his princely halls—ruin had 
overtaken him. This was nosooner rumoured about, than there 
came over the bright scene a strange transformation. The 
music ceased. The master leaned against a column. Cold 
looks met him—a moment passed, Where was the happy 
Broken garlands 
strewed the floor—silence reigned in the deserted hall, 

‘Save me,’’\said the ruined man, in a tone of anguish. 
“You have stared my prosperity—I have led you through 
paths of profit—you have amassed gold. The world has 
abandoned me. I expected no more. But you have been 
nearer tome. You will not shrink away! 


The youth’s cheek was suffused with a glow—not of grati- 
tude or of compassion alone—but of both those emotions al- 
loyed with perplexity and shame. He sympathized with the 
sufferer, but he himself had suffered, and he remembered the 
hours of labour—the time when he had formed the purpose 
of becoming wealthy, and vowed to be drawn away from its 
accomplishment by no weak feeling. He turned from him with 
moistened eyes, The voice of his friend died away, unan- 
swered but by the echo of that sad and lonely chamber. 

His reward was at hand. The palace became his own. 
The more wealth he possessed, the more rapidly and easily 
he added to his abundance. 

_ Now,” said my companion, “he is rich.” 

«But is he not base also? I inquired. 

“Base or noble,” said the Genius, “such is the way to 
affluence.” 

‘*Must I believe, then,” asked I, ‘“ the rich all heartless ?” 

“ Far from it,” saidthe Genius. ‘Accident, talents, per- 
sonal privations, often facilitate the progress of him who 
searches for gold; but they who adopt a severe course of eco- 
nomy must necessarily exclude from their enjoyments the in- 
dulgence of those generous impulses which in many are the 
sources of purifying and enduring pleasure.” 

“ But how much moreadmirable is he whose generous en- 
thusiasm but lately led him to scorn gold, when compared with 
feeling ?” ' 

‘He may be worthy of a kind of admiration,” said the 
Genius; ‘‘ but is he a model for imitation? You have traced 
the destiny of two equally gifted by nature, with ardent sen- 
sibilities, but modified by various causes. Both valued wealth— 
one from a vain taste for splendour, the other from anexperience 
of its value. The lines of distinction between what is generous 
and what is just, are wavering and almost imperceptible. It is 
the duty of every man to regard the interests of his own fa- 
mily, exclusive of all other considerations but the laws of 
society, and those immutable principles of moral right con- 
cerning which no dispute can arise. The world teems with 


/ 


innumerable examples of wretchedness. In acity like yours 
they meet you at almost every step. ‘The aged, the crippled, 
orphans, widows, and the victims of misfortune and disease, 
continually shock the sensitive observer, and awaken in his 
bosom powerful desires to dispense relief toall. The inexpe 

rienced attempts it, and is ruined. He who prides himself 
upon his knowledge of human nature, hushes up the gentle 
voice of humanity, and is enriched by pursuing an opposite 
course. I would teach you to avoid either extreme. Neither 
disregard emotions of sympathy, nor yield to them without 
discrimination. Beware of generosity without discretion, or 
you will be subjected often to ridicule, and sometimes to 
anguish ; but, on the other hand, fear to tread in all the ways of 
the world which custom has rendered safe, though she could 
not make them noble.” 5 F. 


ae 
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Poor emigrants.—A multitude of this class of emigrants 
have been brought to New-York within the last few months, 
many of them quite recently. As most of these adventurers 
have left their native countries under the pressure of adver- 
sity, and subject to almost every privation, it cannot be sup- 
posed they possess the means of supporting themselves with- 
out an immediate resort to employment of some kind. But 
how is employment to be obtained at this season of the 
year, when the city is thronged with a population whose ne- 
cessities press Upon them with severity, and who are glad to 
seize any occasion to obtain temporary relief? These emi- 
grants, it must be remembered, are not only strangers in our 
land, but strangers to our customs and modes of doing busi- 
ness, and not a few of them altogether unacquainted with our 
language. Here then is a powerful appeal to the hospitality 
and good feelings of the citizens; and we deem it one that 
ought not to be disregarded fora moment. We are now in 
the depth of winter; and whilst this operates greatly to abridge 
the means of useful labour, it multiplies those imperious calls 
for sustenance, clothing, and fuel, which cannot be dispensed 
with. These considerations are much strengthened from the 
circumstance, that a large portion of these people have fami- 
lies of helpless children, who must be provided for, but + ho 
are yet too young to earn their own subsistence, even were 
there no other interposing obstacles. We think the city 
authorities are called upon to make a seasonable appropria- 
tion for this urgent purpose, provided it-be not already done. 
If no steps to that effect have been taken, we are satisfied it 
does not arise from the absence of those generous sentiments 
which have long characterized our public guardians, and 
which have never failed to meet with a cheerful response in 
every bosom. 

We have often contemplated with pleasure the admirable 
establishment which for a long time was kept up, (we are not. 
advised of its continuance,) and which had the significant 
appellation of sowp house. A more judicious and useful ap- 
plication of funds, to a moderate amount, we believe was 
never made. A pint of good soup, with a slice of bread, is a 
sufficient repast for a grown person, whilst a less quantity 
will serve a child; and we are all aware of its nutritive qua- 
lity. This species of food, which.can be made rich and pala- 
table from the coarser parts of meat, when combined with a — 
plentiful supply of vegetables, could be afforded, we presume, 
at two cents a quart; which should, perhaps, be the price 
demanded from those who are able to pay for it, but which 
ought to be delivered gratuitously to those who are not. 

The mass of the community are perhaps too prone to view 
plans of this kind as burdensome. In this we think they greatly 


ery. Itshould be borne in mind thatan accession in numbcirs . & 


of a healthful and industrious population is an accession of 
strength, and leads to a multiplication, in a corresponding 
degree, of wealth and resources. This remark will apply with 
peculiar force as well to our own commonwealth as to the coun- 
try at large. We have yet room for many millions, a majority of 
whom would seek for a residence in the interior, which holds 
out the strongest allurements to the industrious and virtuous 
settler. A comfortable subsistence rarely fails to be the re- 
ward of this class of people—very frequently, indeed, they 
realize an independence and rise to respectability. Much 
depends on timely aid and relief, with a right direction to the 
bold spirit and vigorous energies of the foreigner, who has 
been driven into exile by blighted prospects and withered 
hopes in the soil of his nativity, which must otherwise have 
been dear to his affections. 


Medical libel suit.—T his much talked of trial has been pro- 


‘ductive of no worse consequences than a little brisk sparring 


among the lawyers, and a verdict in favour of the defendants, 
It occupied the court two days, 
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A BALLAD WRITTEN BY M. 


ANDANTE. 


THE BANKS OF ALLAN WATER. 
G. LEWIS—-COMPOSED BY C, E. HORN. 
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wa - ter, When the sweet spring time did 


For his bride a sol - dier sought her, And 


. When brown autumn spreads its store, 
There I saw the miller’s daughter, 


248—On the banks of Allan water, | 
But she smiled no more; 


For the summer, grief had brought her, 
And the soldier, false was he ; 

On the banks of Allan water 2 
None sosad as she. 
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When the winter snow fell fast, 
Still was seen the miller’s daughter — 
Chilling blew the blast ! 
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Both from cold and care was free: 
On the banks of Allan water, 


| But the miller's lovely daughter, 
There a corse lay she. 
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“Stranger! as you pass, contemplate this cannon, nor regardless be 
told that near its base lies deposited the dustof John Bradshaw, who, 
nobly superior to selfish regards, despising alike the pageantry of 
courtly splendour, the blast of calumny, and the terrors of royal 
vengeance, presided in the illustrious bandof heroes and patriots who 
fairly and openly adjudged Charles Stuart, tyrant of England, to a 
public and exemplary death; thereby presenting tothe amazed world, 
and transmitting down through applauding ages, the most glorious 
example of unshaken virtue, love of freedom, and impartial justice 
ever exhibited‘on the blood-stained theatre of human actions. O, 
reader! pass not on till thou hast blessed his memory, and never, 
neyer forget that rebellion to tyrants is obedience to God.” 


MutTvUAL RIGHT OF SEARCH BETWEEN ENGLAND AND THE 
UNITED sTATES.—I once wrote the following fable about the 
time the British government was proposing to ours to consent 
toa mutual right of search, under pretence of putting an end 
to the slave trade. 


“ & cunningold fox who had often baffled the hounds, one day came 
to a young eagle, just fledged, perched up in its roost in a high tree, 
and addressed her as follows: ‘My dear young friend, I wish to make 
a bargain with you on terms of pense reciprocity. Those wicked 
weasels rob all the poultry yards about the country, and Iam very 
anxious to destroy them, or at least put a stop to their depredations, 
by stripping them of their plunder before they have time to devour it. 
You shail have the privilege of searching my hole, and lof examining 
apd nest to see if any young chickens have been secreted there with- 

ut our knowledge.’ ‘Thank you kindly,’ replied the young eagle; 
‘when my claws are as long and sharp as your teeth, it will be time 
eneugh to conclude this bargain; till then I’d rather be excused?” 


CONFOUNDING OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN 1820. 


Just so the prudent husbandman that sees 

The idle tumult of his factious bees, 

The morning dews, the flowers neglected grown, 
The hive a bomb case, every bee a drone, 
Powders them o’er till none discerns his foes, 
And all, themselves in meal and friendship lose, 
The insect kingdom straight begins to thrive 
And all make honey forthe common hive. 


Music.—The province of music is rather to express the 
passions and feelings of the human heart than the actions of 
men, or the operations of nature. When employed in the 
former capacity, it becomes an eloquent language; when in 
the latter, a mere mimic—an imitator, and a very miserable 
one—or rather a buffoon, caricaturing what it cannot imitate. 
The idea of the different stages of a battle, or the progress of 
a tempest being represented to the eye or the ear, or even the 
imagination, by the quavering of a fiddler’s elbow, or the 
squeaking of catgut, is preposterous. 

RetizementT.—One of the most beautiful descriptions of 
retirement is in an ode of Charles Cotton, the friend of old 
Isaac Walton, the famous piscator. 


How calmand quiet a delight 
It is alone 
To read, and meditate, and write, 
By none oifended, and offending none ; 
To walk, ride, sit, or sleep at one’s own ease, 
And pleasing a man’s self, none other to displease 


MAXIMS, ETC. FROM SADI'S GULISTAN. 

He who calls himself the servant of God, should obey no 
other master. 

She looks as sad as if she were mourning for her departed 
beauty. : 

She who has lost her own reputation, what cares she for the 
character of another? 

If the tree did not lose its leaves in winter, it would bear 
no blossoms in the spring, nor fruits in autumn. 

Take care what you say before a wall, as you cannot tell 
who is behind it. . ; 

If the wicked were to go to heaven, they would still be 
miserable. 

If there was no wisdom in the world, no one would suspect 
himself of folly. : 

The poor man can’t sleep for hunger, nor the rich man for 
eating. : 

Either speak like a man of sense, or be silent like a brute 

If every stone was a ruby, they would be of equal value. 

The bee that cannot afford honey, ought not to sting. 


Actine.—The merit of an actor consists in two things; 
the slurring over of the bad passages with a sort of graceful 
negligence, and the giving full and complete effect to the 
good ones. 

Conversion.—People that change their religion from read- 
ing books of controversy, are not so much converted as out- 
witted. 

Bravers.—The Indians say the beavers were once gifted 
with speech, but the Great Spirit deprived them of it lest they 
should get the better of mankind. % 

Re tcion.—If the Supreme Being had preferred es 
religion to all the rest, i would seem that this alone could 
have subsisted in the world. 

Mr. soHN RANDOLPH.—Mr. Randolph never loses the bit 
entirely, but he-often takes it between his teeth. 

Tynants.—The bodies of tyrants are generally embalmed 
in their own blood. 

Lanevaces.—To talk ina foreign language, is to serve up 
the same food in a different dish. ; 

Great men.—In the eyes of the vulgar, the nearest stars 
are the greatest, : 

It may be said of some living monarchs, that the rocking of 
their kingdoms only makes them sleep the sounder. 

Fuller says of a proud ecclesiastic, that he was too high in 
the instep to wear another man’s shoes. 

The coward guards his head with his heels. 

Tis a shy cock that can’t bear to hear another crow. 

Errors always grow fastest in hot brains. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 
When you take from the people the freedom of words, 
You teach them the sooner the freedom of swords. 
A CROWN. 


Saul seeking for his asses, up and down, 
As holy legends tell us, found a crown, b. 
: Fi 
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A NEW-+YEAR’S REVERIE. 
BY MISS ELIZABETH BOGERT. 


Bz still, my heart, while I commune awhile 
With the departed year. Canst thou not cease 
Thy wild and turbulent beatings, while my thoughts 
Flow back through memory’s channel o’er the past ? 
Curb thy rebellious feelings—tis in vain _ 
To leok for aught but disappointment here. 
Sad are the changes of this checkered life! 
How they break friendships and extinguish love! 
How they cheat hope of promise! ay, and jar 
Upon the spirit’s harmony with man ! 
Another year now opens to the view, 
And lengthens out its months and days and hours, 
Through the dim vista of futurity, 
As “shadows lengthen in the setting sun.” 
Where are the fleeting moments of the past? 
Gone—freighted as they were with joy or grief, 
Swallowed in the interminable gulf, 
Which takes all time can give, and gives none back, 
What are the revolutions of the world ? 
Its wars, its victories, and its deeds of fame; 
Its liberated countries, or its chains 
Of slavery for others? Those are themes 
For men, with wider thoughts and words of power, 
To tell their meaning, 
Not for me. 
I look back on the revolutions wrought 
In individual feeling—on the things 
O’er which forgetfulness has passed to all 
But my own heart—would that its misty veil 
Were spread o’er that! but ab, it cannot be. 
The visions of the faded year still rise, 
Like spirits of the dead, on which the earth 
Has no more hold or power. I cannot break 
The withered branch from memory—=still it hangs 
O’er each green spot, and scatters enviously 
Its sere and yellow leaves. I watered it 
At first, with many a tear, and strove-in vain 
To bring its freshness and its beauty back ; 
And when I found ’twas useless, then I wept 
Anéw, because it was of io avail. 
Pll trust no more to hope—for now I know wn 
It hath a thousand lives, that each may have 
Its death within the heart. 
But why these thoughts ? 
The new-year’s day is scarcely over yet; 
And I have looked on many a happy face, 
And heard the voice of pleasure, and the wish, 
By friendly feeling given. Are not these 
Enough to wake a brighter reverie, 
And ¢) away the memory of the past ? 
Who would not hail the opening year, and love 
The social custom, which gives lighter wings 
To festive moments, and instructs the heart 
In lessons of good-will? Pride may look down, 
” And vain fastastic fashion seek t? invade 
On long established rules—but fear them not; 
"hey can but be as feathers in the scale, 
. . While hospitality and friendship join 
To turn the balance. 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


REMINISCENCES OF A SPINSTER:s 
BY MRS, EMMA C, EMBURY. 


Tr was a fine summer evening ; a slight shower had fallen, 
and as the last beams of the setting sun lingered on the ver- 
dant lawn, every leaf of the dark trees, every blade of the ten- 
der grass, glittered with an emerald too precious to adorn any 
brow but that of nature. The’sky was covered with clouds 
so gorgeous-tinted and beautiful, that even to the coldest 
fancy they might have seemed like the golden veils of the 
sanctuary, concealing from common eyes the “holy of holies,” 
the transcendant glories of the far-off heaven. It was such 
an hour and such a scene as the young and imaginative al- 
ways love. The strong analogy which subsists between na- 
ture and the human heart, between the world without and 
the world within, must be apparent even to the most unob- 
servant; and every one must recollect the delight which such 
fanciful speculations were wont to afford in the days of youth 

d hope, ere disappointment and suffering had taught him 


to find only melancholy in the comparison. 
Few persons were more susceptible of enjoyment from 


> od 


such a scene than the young, the gay, the enthusiastic Ro- 
salie Somerton, and her more serious but no less enthusiastic 
aunt, yet they now seemed totally unconscious of its beauty. 
Seated in the deep recess of a window, which opened upon 
a balcony filled with odoriferous shrubs, aunt Mary was o¢- 
cupied in watching the motions of her pretty niece, who, 
leaning against the latticed front, was diligently pulling to 
pieces a very fine rose. . 
“How can you so remors@lessty destroy that beautiful 


which the gallant Major Easton so gratefully twined in your 
hair a few hours ago!” * 

Rosalie started. “I hate Major Easton, and every thing 
that reminds me of him,” exclaimed she vehemently, flinging 
down the flower as she spoke. 

“T have no doubt that such are your present feelings,” re- 
plied her aunt gravely ; “nothing can be more natural, but 
at the same time nothing can be more unjust.” 

Rosalie was about to ask an explanation when the sound of 
a horse’s hoofs was heard, and she bent eagerly forward to 
catch a glimpse of the road, which was just visible through 
the trees. 

“Do not look so anxiously, my dear Rose, he will not re- 
turn to-night,” said her aunt, as the horseman passed. 

“Indeed, madam, you speak in riddles. I—’ Here Rosa- 
lie’s assumed calmness forsook her, and she burst into tears. 

“My child, I did not mean to distress you,” said her aunt, 
kindly ; “ but when I saw the flush of anger upon your cheek, 
and the sparkling of indignation in your eye, I felt that you 
merited some punishment. I cannot bear your tears; come, 
lay your head upon my bosom, as you were wont to do in your 
childish days, and tell me all that grieves you?” 

“Oh! there is nothing to tell, dear aunt; I have been very 
angry, that is all; and—and—” 

“Shall I finish the sentence, Rose? You have been very 
angry, and are now yety penitent, Nay,” continued aunt 
Mary, “you neéd not gigs those riteity curly suai a toss; 
penitent is the very. ward 1 meant te. nse, howeves wounding 
it may be to-your pride. Now suppose, instead of your tell- 
ing me the story of your lover's quarre?, I shall tell you all I 
know about it, do you not think that between conjecture and 
observation I might arrive pretty near the truth ?” 

“Indeed, aunt, I do not know what you can have observed,” 
said Rosalie. 

“Sit down beside me, Rose, and I will téll you. In the 
first place, I observed that you had bestowed unusual care 
upon your personal appearance, and you were conscious your 
abour had not been lavished in vain ; this elated your spirits, 
and when Edward Walton and his friend arrived, the evident 
admiration of the latter, and the whispered compliments o 
the former, completed your intoxication. You know I 
have often told you that when you are thus led away by the 
extravagance of your spirits, your manners are precisely 
those which, however charming in a girl of fifteen, certainly 
afford least pleasure at an age when we look for the calmand 
self-possessed gentleness of the woman. Your manners this 
afternoon were characterized by all those quick and violent 
transitions of feeling, all that unmeaning petulance, which 
are so startling and distressing to him who is about to entrust 
his whole happiness to your hands. Edward Walton loves 
you sincerely, my dear Rose, but he has too much prudence to 
allow his passion to blind him to your faults. He is well 
aware that a woman, however charming, who cannot govern 
herself, is not the proper person to preside over a well regu- 
lated household, and he cannot but feel wounded when you 
compel him to doubt the wisdom of his choice. But to pro- 
ceed with my observations. You accompanied the gentle- 
men to the garden, and after flirting for some time with the 
major, to the manifest annoyance of your lover, you suffered 
him, notwithstanding Edward’s whispered remonstrance, to 
place in your hair the rose which you have just discarded. 
The major’s smile at what he no doubt considered your affec- 
tation, aroused Edward’s anger, and the quarrel which after- 
wards ensued between you was caused rather by his jealous 
fear lest others should think so meanly of you, than by his 
anger at your folly as affecting himself. He knew that Major 
Easton, in common with all those who have lived much in 


flower? said aunt Mary, with a smile; “it was plucked | 
(from my favourite bush ; and if I am not mistaken, isthe same 


dissipated society, entertains a very contemptible opinion of 
our sex, and he was mortified to see you sacrificing his com- 
fort, merely to gain the insecure admiration of one so much 
his inferior.” , 

“Edward ought to have known better than to believe I 
sought the major’s admiration,” replied Rosalie; “if I erred, 
it was simply through the too great extravagance of my spi- 
rits, but certainly not from any disposition to coquetry.” 

“My dest Rosalie,” said her aunt, “you are yet to learn 
how ill nature and prejudice may misrepresent the most jn- 
nocent actions. Major Easton, no doubt, construed your 
gaiety into coquetry, your petulance into ill temper, and your 
simplicity into affectation;.and whatever may be Edward’s 
own opinion, it must be extremely mortifying to him to be 
compelled to vindicate you from such imputations. “Come, 
dry your tears, my child, I know you will not be happy again 
till you have made ample reparation for your fault; but re- 


member, that however a man may admire the strength of cha- 
racter and high-mindedness which enable a woman thus 


his admiration can counterbalance his displeasure at the in- 
consistent weakness which permits the frequent repetition of 
those errors. One who knew human nature far better than 
youever can, Rosalie, hascalled the affection of woman ‘alovely 
and a fearful thing.’ Its loveliness many can appreciate, its 
fearfulness few can imagine, unless,’ added she, while a shade 
of melancholy crossed her usually placid brow, “unless ex- 
perience has been their teacher.” 

“Dear aunt, how should you know so much about love?” 
said Rosalie, smiling playfully through her tears. “Ishould 
really think you had experienced some of its effects yourself, 
if I did not know so much about your cruelty to all your an- 
cient admirers.” 

“Examine your own heart, Rosalie, and tell me whether 
you believe it possible for a woman to passa long life in so- 
ciety without learning something more of love than mere” 
imagination.can teach,” replied her aunt. After a pause she re- 
sumed, “you have frequontly flattercd me for my skill in story- 
telling, aud my ‘reminiscences’ Nace often been summoned 
to amuse you; but there is one tale which you have never yet 
heard, perhaps it may beguile you of some sad thoughts to 


promptly to confess her errors, it may be questioned whether © 
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A SPINSTER’S TALE OF LOVE. A) i 
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been selected to su- 
ati e most extraordinary 
characters that ever e: sessing intellect of more 
than masculine vigour, tog with more than feminine 
delicacy, combining the clearest powers of reasoning with all 
that nice tact and discernment which even the intolerant spirit 
of man has allowed to be peculiarly a woman’s faculty, she 
was yet a victim to the most violent passions that ever swayed 
a human heart. She, whose powerful and persuasive elo- 
quence, whether uttered in the midst of society, or sent forth 
from the recesses of the closet, held the most unbounded sway 
over the minds of all, had yet no power over herself. Alter- 
nately given up to the deepest melancholy, or yielding to the 
wildest excitement, every thing that was romantic, or that 
deviated in the slightest degree from the dull routine of com- 
mon life, had for her a peculiar charm; and though her man- 
ners were generally a model of elegance and refinement, she 
was continually offending against that most unsparing of all 
enemies—etiquetie. Her history, too, was as singular as her 
character; but at present it is enough to know that from the 
greatest opulence she had been reduced to extreme poverty, 
and it was only by the incessant labours of her pen that she 
now procured her subsistence. Her well-known talents 
caused her to be selected by my few friends as a proper gover- 
ness for me; and though she at first dreaded the interruption 


which such a change must be to her ordinary pursuits, yet 
the large remuneration which was offered, was to one in her 
circumstances an unanswerable argument. However, her 
better feelings were soon awakened, and before I had been 
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4 with her many weeks she had learned to love the little orphan 
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with the ardour of which her nature was capable. 

“The system of education pursued by such an instructor 
may easily be conceived. Naturally sensitive and affection- 
ate, she could scarcely have found a child so well adapted to 
her tutelage as I was, and she delighted to cherish those ar- 
dent feelings and foster those acute sensibilities, which, even 
at that early age, too strongly characterized me. No one 
could be better fitted to form the mind of a young person 
than was my governess, but certainly no one could be less 
qualified to direct the hearé, and the effects of her novel mode 
of instruction were soon very apparent in her pupil. At the 
age of seventeen I possessed a figure somewhat attractive, a 
mind deeply imbued with the love of ancient and modern 
days, and a heart filled wi ) unappropriated affections and 
morbid won _ When I tell you that I was likewise the 
heiress of a large fortune, you will think that I entered so- 
ciety under theiont Heering auspices; but experience has 
fatally convinced me that had I been allowed to tread the 

humble path o: mediocrity, I should have reached’a happier 
goal. Though I was soon surrounded by admirers, only one 
among the number could compare with the beau ideal which 
I had so long worshipped in secret. Charles Clairville had 
just then returned from a residence of some years in France; 
and from the first time that I looked upon his noble face, and 
listened to his winning words, my destiny was sealed. He 
possessed intellect of the very highest order; his mind had 
received every variety of cultivation. Travel had rendered 
him familiar with all the wonders of nature and art, and to 
these advantages he united the rare and dangerous gift of 
matchless beauty. You will smile, perhaps, and deem my 


description coloured by the pencil of fancy, but I am too old 
now to paint with other taints than such as reality affords. 
You may form some idea of his personal attractions when I 
tell you that the bust of Antinous, in my dressing-room, 
which you have so often admired, has always been peculiarly 
valuable to me on account of the striking resemblance it bears 
to the object of my first, my only love. His manners, too, 
were peculiarly fascinating. Always mild and gentle in 
his deportment, there was a degree of softness in his gaze, 
and a deepened tenderness in the thrilling tones of his voice 
when addressing women, to which even the coldest of my sex 
were not insensible, and it is not strange that to such a 
dreamer as myself he must have been irresistible. I loved 
him as only such an ill-governed heart as mine could love; 
with a depth and fervour of which I almost shudder‘to think ; 
tor well do I know that the\blessing of heaven never has, and 
never can visit such wild and impious adoration. I was a 
lone and friendless creature ; my brother I had scarcely seen 
since infancy; and that inexhaustible fount of affection which 
usually diffused through the various channels of domestic 
life, was, in my case, poured forth in all its freshness and ful- 

ness upon him. 
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nounce it without fee 
He became my constant ¢ 
my pleasures, and my petty s, while my contempt for the 
frivolous gaiety of society increased in proportion to my affec- 
tion. My governess, with whom I still continued to reside, soon 
perceived my attachment, and did not hesitate to encourage it. 

y thing like romance was so congenial to her taste, that I 
believe she would have done the same had there been insur- 
mountable obstables to overcome ; but there were, apparently, 
none. With respect to rank and fortune we were equal, and 
a union between us was desired by the friends of both. Yet 
there was a mystery about Clairville which even the keen 
_eye of affection could not penetrate. He sought my society, 
he devoted his whole attention to me in the most open and 
unrestrained manner ; he’ seemed miserable if I bestowed the 
slightest regard upon others, and yet when questioned by his 
friends, his invariable answer was, ‘that he never intended to 
marry;’ and once, when closely interrogated by a mutual 
friend, he said, ‘ Ask me no more—I cannot live without the 
society of Mary Linton ; she is the only source of happiness 
which remains for me, but I can never make her my wife.’ 
This answer was repeated to me, and I was earnestly advised 
to withdraw myself from his attentions, but that which should 
have been a warning for me only served to awaken the ro- 
‘mantic enthusiasm of my nature, and I felt that I could glory 
in cherishing alove which sought no reward, vainly believing 


the sharer of my studies, 
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looked upon the talents which I had so highly cultivates the 
affections which I had so carefully cherished, but as somany 
grains of incense to be offered upon the shrine of the god of 
my idolatry. What mattered it that the idol smiled not upon 
his humble votary, when the privilege of kneeling before him 
was joy greater than all else on earth could bestow ? Alas! I 
was fatally deceiving myself. ' 

‘Months passed away, and still our intimacy continued ; 
but let me absolve Clairville from any dishonourable intention 
in thus winning affections which he could never return. That 
he loved me most fondly, I am well convinced ; and often did 
he hint to me of some secret tie which alone prevented him 
‘from pouring forth the’ fulness of that affection, but at the 
same time he solemnly assured me that the obstacle was an 
insurmountable one. He never referred to the subject with- 
out emotion, amotinting almost to agony; and though it was 
a source of anxiety and melancholy tome, yet a doubt of the 
purity of his feelings neyer-occurted tome. We were bo 
wrong. He ought to have’avoided my society as soon as he 
found it had become almost essential to his-happiness, and 
T ought to have avoided his attentions as soon as I learned 
that fate had placed an inseparable barrier between us. But 
‘who, alas! can love and yet be wise? 

“Our intimacy continued for many months, during which 
time I rejected several splendid offers of marriage ; for it was 
my fixed determination to devote myself to him, and never 
to marry unless this mysterious obstacle could be removed. 
One evening, as we were returning from a walk, we observed 
a man closely muffled in a cloak, just leaving the door. On 
entering the house a letter was put into my hands, contain- 
ing these words: ‘Is it quite consistent with Miss Linton’s 
ideas of virtue and delicacy to be receiving the addresses of a 
married man? A man whose wife is at this moment drag- 
'ging out a miserable existence in a convent in France, the 
victim of his ingratitude and perfidy? I had so often heard 
ill-natured insinuations respecting the mystery which charac- 
\terized Clairville’s conduct, that this new effort of malice only 
made me smile. As I retired to throw aside my walking- 
dress, I handed the note to Charles, saying, ‘You see how 
much good nature prevails in this world.’ On my return to 
the parlour I found him seated on the sofa, with his face 
buried in his hands, and the expression of his countenance, 
as he turned towards me was absolutely terrific. In a hur- 
ried and broken voice he thus addressed me : 

«Mary, your generous confidence has overcome me. I 
will ne longér disguise fromi you the truth, though you should 
spurn me for ever from your thoughts. Before you again lay 
your head upon the pillow which I have strewn with thorns, 
you shall know mystory. Heaven bless you, my only loved one,’ 
added he, pressing me to his bosom, (it was our first but not 
our /ast embrace, ) and the next moment I found myself alone. 

“ About two hours afterwards a letter was brought me, 
written evidently by an unnerved and trembling hand. That 
letter is still in my possession ; but to no other eye will I ex- 
pose the anguish and remorse of him who now slumbers in 
the grave. 
of a plentiful fortune, (at the early age of twenty,) he had 


man of pleasure, to take up his residence in Paris. ‘The 
house in which he lodged was tenanted by a widow lady and 
her daughter. The extreme beauty of the latter soon at- 
tracted the notice of the inexperienced Clairville, and in the 
first. ardour of his feelings he offered her his hand. He was 
of course immediately accepted, and in the simple and artless 
Emilie de Varre he fancied he had obtained that best of all 
blessings, a fondly attached wife. 
extreme retirement; but anxious to display her matchless 
beauty to his friends, he hired a splendid hotel, furnished it 


living suited to such an establishment. Emilie was extreme- 
ly ignorant of the world; in truth she was as weak-minded 
and“unintellectual as she was béautiful and artless. Costly 
dress, fine equipages, brilliant parties alone occupied her 
thoughts, and her husband was treated rather as a necessary 
appendage to her splendour, than as the source from whom 
all this was derived. Charles had been accustomed to the so- 
ciety of highly-gifted and cultivated women; he had been 
flattered by the attentions which such women had been wont 
to pay him, and to be treated with mere complacency by one 
so destitute of all mental grace as Emilie, was more than 
either his pride’ or his affection could brook. Had she possess- 
ed the smallest proportion of mind, or had she been blest 
with as muth heart as usually falls to the lot of our sex, she 


that love would be ‘sufficient in itself, its own reward’ I||would have known how to deepen the impression which her 


His story was but short. Finding himself master 


been induced by the advantages which it offered to the stu- 
dent, as well as by the allurements which it held out to the 


She had always lived in’ 


in the most luxurious manner, and commenced the style of 


beauty had made; bi 
been denied her, and 
may soon njectt 
where except at home, 
the follies and vices of | 
neglect, and exposed to the artful insinuations of a nobleman 
of rank, sacrificed to passion the little she possessed of prin- 
ciple, and Charles was suddenly aroused to a sense of his de- 
gradation by the shock of her elopement. His feelings at 
that time baffled description. Remorse haunted him like a 
demon; he considered himself as the original cause of her 
guilt, for he was conscious that he had exposed her to temp- 
tations of which’she was wholly ignorant, and had withdrawn 
his guardian care at the very time it was most required. He 
followed and rescued her from the fate which she had chosen, 
but the feelings with which he looked upon her, convinced 
him that he had never really loved her. By the most earnest 
and patient endeavours he brought her to a sense of her 
guilt, and at her own desire placed her in a convent. But the 
kindliness of his nature forbade him to institute a legal pro- 


of a degraded and guilty woman. 

“What my feelings were upon learning these particulars, 
I leave you to imagine. His conduct towards me will seens 
to admit of no excuse ; but you must remember that his love 
for me was so unlike his former attachment, that it had gain- 
ed the mastery over him before he was aware of its existence. 
While I believed that there might be suffering but not sin ita 
my hopeless love, I proudly cherished it; but when I learned 
that I had been pouring out my tenderness. upon one who 
was bound by other ties, when I was compelled to feel that 
my affection was guilt, I sunk under the pressure of such ac- 
cumulated misery, and weeks passed away before I was again 
conscious of my being. When I ‘recovered, I was told that 
Clairville had left the country for ever ; but one evening, as I 
was sitting alone in the little parlour where we had spent so 
many hours of happiness together, the door opened, and 
Clairville appeared before me. ‘Think you,’ said he, in 
answer to my agitated inquiries, ‘think you that I could leaye 
the country while your fate was yet doubtful? Mary, I never 
would have survived you; now I will go, Ihave once more 
looked upon your face. Itis pale, my Mary,’ added he, lay- 
ing his hand upon my brow, ‘I—I have done this—you may 
forgive me, but never, never shall I forgive myself,’ and be- 
fore I could reply he had disappeared. The next day I learn- 
ed that he had sailed that morning for the East Indies. — 

“My health long continued delicate, and after travelling for 
nearly two years in my native country, it was finally deter- 
mined that I should try the genial airs of Italy. We remained 
in Italy abouta year, during which time we visited every 
part of that beautiful and consecrated land. On our return 
we stopped at a small inn, to refresh our horses; and while 
waiting for our simple meal, the hostess entered, and asked if 
we were English. Upon our answering in the affirmative, 
she begged us to visit a sick English gentleman, who was ly- 
ing in a neighbouring cottage, raving in the delirium of fever. 
We immediately accompanied her to the cottage, and what 
were my feelings when in the pale and emaciated counte- 
nance of the sick gentleman, I beheld the wreck of that noble 
beauty which distinguished Clairville! Need I add that I 
became his constant and unwearied nurse through a tedious 
and painful illness ? ; 

“For weeks he lay unconscious of every thing, at length 
one evening as I sat beside him, he raised himself on his pillow, 


dreain. Ihave seen that face for many days in my dreams, 
but now ;” he put his hand to his brow, as if to recall his 
wandering thoughts, and with a heart thrilling with joy I 
bent over him; and whispered all that woman’s affection at 
such a moment could suggest. To describe the feelings of 
both of us at such a time, would be impossible, In vain I 

endeavoured to restrain his impatience to narrate to me all 
WRehat had occurred sincé we parted; and when I listened to 
his tale, when I found that he had been to pay the last duties 
to his unhappy wife, my emotions entirely overpowered me, 
and I sank, half frantic, on a chair beside him. ‘Yes, my 
Mary,’ said he, as he laid his pale cheek on mine, ‘I was on 
my way to seek you when this fatal fever seized me. If a 
life of unbounded affection can repay your past sufferings, 
you shall yet be happy—do not weep, smile as you were wont 
to do in the days of our early love.’ He drew me gently to- 
wards him as he spoke, and leaned his head upon my bosom. 
Alarmed at his continued long silence, I bent over and observed 
his countenance distorted with the convulsive expression of 
pain, Tcalled loudly for assistance, My cry aroused him, 


cess for divorce, and he therefore still remained the husband . 


and looking earnestly in my face, said, ‘Surely this is no- 
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he amiled faintly. ‘We will yet be happy, love? murmured 
he, and fell back upon his pillow, with his arm still encircling 


my neck. Half frantic with a ehension, I pressed my lips 
to his—it was our last embrace—he was dead ! 

‘Of what afterwards occurred Iknow nothing. It was 
long, very long, before I recovered the use of those faculties 
which sorrow had paralyzed, and I then found myself 
in this spot, which has since been my constant residence. 
Seated in this very balcony, many an hour have I spent in 
deciphering my heart and schooling my will into subjection 
to the inscrutable decrees of heaven. Had I lost Clairville 
under different circumstances, I could have borne it better ; 
but thus to behold him snatched from me at the very moment 
when it was no longer a crime to love ‘him, at the moment 
when I might be allowed to acknowledge in the face of the 
world the fervour of my attachment, was more than my 
strength could endure. It was only by abstracting my 
thoughts entirely from myself, and devoting all my time to 
the comfort of my brother and his sweet wife, (your mother, 
Rosalie,) whose delicate health required constant attention, 
that I was enabled to perform the task of submission. When 
I lost those dear friends, you became the.sole object of my care, 
and many a weary hour has been beguiled by your cheerful 
prattle, Oh! let me not see my only source of comfort de- 
stroyed. Let me not behold the child of my afflictions throw 
away her fairest chance of happiness, by trifling with that 
most fearful of all passions—love.” 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM LONDON, 
To the Woitor of the Netw=Xork Mirror. 


NUMBER TEN. : 

London, November 26. 

In my last I made a few remarks upon the present state 
of the stage, its deficiencies, &c.; I will now add a few 
more concerning the audience. ‘The two extremes of a Lon- 
don audience are generally composed of those who -may be 
reckoned among the best and worst judges of acting to be 
found within the walls of a theatre. Among the best, because, 
independent of being men of talent and education—advan- 
tages confined to.no particular place—they have been pecu- 
ljarly favoured with opportunities of correcting their judg- 
ments by a study of the finest models, and possess that quick 
and unegring perception of faults and beauties which is so 
seldom to be found, except in those whose tastes have been 
mellowed and refined by a long familiarity with good acting. 
Among the worst, because, more profoundly ignorant people 
are in the habit of visiting theatres in London than is gener- 
ally the case elsewhere. In smaller and less important cities 
the very lowest and worst educated classes of the community 
do not attend the theatre, for a man requires to be somewhat 
humanized to enjoy what is there presented to his view, they 
therefore do not go—they do not know anything about plays 
or players, and do not profess to know anything. But this 
would not, do for a cockney, who, indeed, professes to be ac- 
quainted with all things, great and small; and who, upon the 
strength of being able to talk flash, settles it in his own 
mind that he is the most knowing person in the universe. 
With all his ignorance and coarseness, he always looks upon 
himself as “a bit of a gemman,” and thinks it incumbent 
upon him to devote a tithe of his time to the fine arts. He 
considers that the mere fact of his having been born in Lon- 
don, of itself constitutes him a judge of whatever can, by any 
possibility, be submitted to his notice. Oh, the immensity of 
his contempt for the opinion of any one born out of it con- 
cerning any thing in it! In fact, he thinks no small portion 
of the greatness and wisdom of London is centered in his 
person ; and thus hundreds of people, whonever did or never 
will speak the English language, and who know as much of 
Shakspeare as the ladies and gentlemen in “High Life below 
Stairs,” will, without the slightest misgivings on the score of 
incapacity, gravely go to pass their opinion on a man of genius 
enacting Hamlet or Othello! These are the personages who 
for the most part fill the upper galleries, and who, from their 
lofty station and nectar-quafling propensities, have acquired 
the title of “the gods.’ During the overture, and at every 
interval of the performance, large flagons of beer and bottles 
of gin are to be seen passing to and fro amid the heavenly 
conclave, and various unique toasts and sentiments are given. 
Going likewise upon the principle that ‘(an honest man has 
nothing to conceal,” very audible inquiries are made from 


one remote quarter of the gallery to the other, touching each 
other’s health, circumstances, and family affairs. They, 
moreover, particularly in the minor theatres, take the orches- 
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tra under their special protection, favouring the musicians 
from time to time with their advice, and indulging in much 
verbal criticism upon their different performances—also claim- 
ing for themselves great latitude of observation and freedom 
of remark concerning the personal appearance of the several 
members thereof. At the same time it must be allowed that 
many of the inhabitants of those distant regions have no in- 
considerable portion of shrewdness and coarse humour about 
them, and from having seen a great deal of good acting, have 
vague ideas when a thing is well done without knowing why it 
is well done. 

The pit, in the large theatres, is, with the exception of| 
the private boxes and the dress-circle, the most respectable 


part of the house, and contains a large share of the literary] 


talent of London, opulent tradesmen, and a host of clever 
young students in law and medicine. It is gratifying to ob- 
serve the attention and decorum which pervade the pit during 
the first night of a new piece, or the debut of a strange per- 
former. They feel that a sort of responsibility attaches to them; 
knowing, as they do, that on their verdict materially depends 
the fate of either; and I have been twice or thrice startled at 
the very decided, angry, and authoritative cry of “silence” 
from the pit, on the least disposition towards chattering being 
manifested by any one in the boxes. The dress-circle is for 
such ladies and gentlemen as choose to go in full-dress—the 
first circle for those who do not. 

The pit rules the house, and the first decided ‘ hiss” almost 
invariably proceeds from it. The galleries certainly look 
to it with a kind of rude respect; and, on important occasions, 
seldom venture upon any expression of disapprobation until 
they have received their cue from below. After they once 
begin, however, any after attempt to rein them in again would 
be fruitless. The pit sit there for justice, but here mercy 
seldom finds a place ; and if an author or actor really deserves 
condemnation, there is very little fear of any pitying scru- 
ples standing in the way of his receiving it. I was present 
not long ago at the first representation of a new tragedy, en- 
titled ‘The Jew of Arragon,” of which report had spoken 
highly. The expense with which it was got up must have 
been very great, the scenery being entirely new and uncom- 
monly beautiful, and Charles Kemble and his daughter, both 
great favourites, sustained the principal parts. The first three 
acts were listened to with patience, but before the fourth its 
fate wassealed. Not even Fanny Kemble was allowed to be 
heard, and it was withdrawn. Another evening a Mr, Abbot, 
who has. been long on the London. boards, and is ‘tather a 
favourite in second and third-rate characters, attempted to 
play Romeo to Miss Kemble’s Juliet, on the strength, I sup- 
pose, of having performed it with much eclaé in Paris. The 
consequence was, that he was hissed and laughed at, and an- 
other Romeo was obliged to be provided against the ensuing 
evening. Mr. Abbot returned to his old level, and is as much 
a favourite again, in a small way, as ever. I mention these 
things for a couple of reasons—first, to show the harshness of 
the London audience towards all of whom they disapprove, 
and to endeavour to put to rights the case of Mr. Cooper, 
which has been much misrepresented in America, and which 
may be the means of preventing actors of merit crossing the 
Atlantic, dreading, as they might do, a prejudiced reception 
here ; and secondly, because I have heard it repeatedly assert- 
ed that Mr. Forrest is coming over. I dined a short time 
since with the worthy ex-manager of Drury-lane, and, amongst 
other theatrical chit-chat, asked whether Mr. Cooper was fair- 
ly treated or not on the first night of his appearance at his 
theatre? He replied, that Mr. Cooper met with such an un- 
commonly flattering reception on his entrance, as quite 
astonished both him (Mr. Price) and the tragedian ; and that 
for the first three acts an unusual disposition to applaud every 
little favourable point was manifested. When, however, it 
began to be glaringly apparent that he was unable to do jus- 
tice to the part he had undertaken, the disturbance commenc- 
ed. ‘The London audience,” said Mr. Price, “ will give any 
one fair-play, but,” added he, “when they once begin they 
are merciless dogs.” I always maintained that Mr. Cooper’s 
failure was easily to be accounted for onvery simple grounds, 
and that it was attaching rather an undue importance to 
him, to suppose that the British public entered into a con- 
spiracy to drive him from the stage. It was rather ridicu- 
lous to make an actor’s being hissed in Macbeth, a thing 
which is so very common here, a national affair between 
England and America. If Mr. Forrest comes, he will, of 
course, not be regarded with those sentiments of parti- 
ality which are quite natural and proper the people of the 
United States should feel towards their first native tragedian ; 
but Iam equally well convinced that he will not have any 
hostile or unworthy feelings to contend with, further’ than 
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what may be engendered hy the professional jealousy of the 
most jealous of all professions. Indeed, the current of popular 
opinion would be for two or three reasons rather in his favour 
than otherwise. In the first place, the middling classes have 
a friendly feeling towards America, very vague and indefinite 
(8 is true, for they know little about it, but still favourable as 
far as it goes ; secondly—all the radical and many of the whig 
papers, if they were biassed at all, would be in favour of Mr. 
Forrest on account of his being an American, (and these are 
the leading theatrical papers) and thirdly, a portion of the 
press is hostile to Macready, and would regard with peculiar 
complacence any one who appeared in the parts he is in the 
habit of playing. Ihave dwelt the more on this subject be- 
cause I know, should Mr. Forrest intend playing in London, 
it will be one peculiarly interes ing to his numerous admirers 
in the United States. ale Cc. 


. THE DRAMA. | 
Sa 
THE OPERA OF CINDERELLA. 


Park theatre closed for a night rehearsal on Saturday evening. 
Immense labour and expense have been-incurred in its pro- 
duction. The music, according to.our poor judgment, sup- 
ported as itis by the opinion of the London Harmonicon, (the 
best critical journal in Europe) is,exquisite, and has this ad- 
vantage, it is absolutely the essence of four of Rossini’s operas. 
“Le Cenerentola,” ‘ Armida,’’ “Maometto Secondo,’ and 
“Guillaume Tell.” The plot and dialogue are said to be 
pleasant, and the strictest care has been taken by Mr. Rophino 
Lacy, to whom the credit of its adaptation belongs, to pre- 
serve the exact sentiment of each selected. morceau. If we 
expect our worthy manager to maintain a musical establish- 
ment, such as that-to be found at the Park, and which gives 
New-York an important superiority in that respect over all 
other cities in the Union, we must afford him the support 
which his strenuous exertions so decidedly- merit, and which 
good taste dictates, otherwise we may anticipate that our 
theatre will fall to the insignificance and poverty of materiel, so 
justly complained of in the similar institutions of Philadefphia 
and Boston. Our musical stars will return one by one to 
Europe, and we shall only have the credit of having enriched 
such prodigiesas Mr. Sloman, of treble-encore notoriety, whose 
admirable songs require at least the aid of a couple of blind 
fiddlers, ora bagpipe. In short, the opposition which existed 
between the Park and Bowery, during Mr. Gilfert’s life-time, 
has engendered so gross an appetite for monsters and novelty, 
that we run a great risk of losing our character for good taste 
in administering to its cravings, and, as part of the press, 


more frequently raised our voice in order to check the grow- 
ing evil. A fair opportunity occurs at the. present moment of 
calling public attention to atl 


‘Tf it be really meri- 
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music that we can ¢ 
a fine operatic corp 
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jump straight from Betsey Bak 
well-sustained and adequately paid company of tae M. 


GREEN-ROOM CHIT-CHAT. 


One of the best and most severe of the dramatic critics 
in this country, is the writer in the Philadelphia Daily Chroni- 
cle, who signs himself ‘‘Colly Cibber.’’ In speaking of Mr. 
Charles Kean’s performances in that city, he closes with the 
following remark. 
much of exuberance in some parts of his acting, particularly 
in the last scene, yet I have no hesitation in saying that Mr. 
Kean’s Sir Giles Overreach was worth all the Sir Giles’s that 
have appeared on our boards since the days of his great ¥pre- 
decessor Cooke, whom to equal in that inimitable character 
is hopeless.” 

The new tragedies, Tancred and Caius Marius, the one by 
Mr. Stone, the other by R. P. Smith, have been’ successfully 
represented; Tancred at Boston, Caius Marius at Phila- 
delphia, 

The Parisians are amusing themselves with a new play, 
entitled Napoleon in Paradise. 

An Italian opera-house has been erected at Algiers, under 
the direction of General Clausel. 

Since his arrival in this country young Kean has remitted 
his mother eight hundred pounds sterling. 

Madame Feron is singing at Boston. 


Tus opera will be produced on Monday next, and the | 


we | 
plead guilty in some measure to negligence in not having 


“Notwithstanding there was a little too 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


WANT OF EXCITEMENT, OR A TRIP TO LONDON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ A TRIP TO PARIS.” 


Trave.tine is certainly the most pleasant and profitable 
way of spending our time in the world. It makes folks so wise, 
and enables them to tell so many good stories, People that 
have nothing to do at home, and most especially young ladies 
who have been five or six seasons weather-beating at parties, 
and whose faces are becoming rather too familiar by constant 
use, cannot do better than regenerate themselves by a trip to 
London or Paris, where they will acquire a new gloss, and if 
they bring home nothing else, import the very newest 
fashions. If they are very rich, who knows whether they 
may not marry the second or third cousin of a lord? 

Julia Earle was the only daughter of a rich broker—we 
beg pardon—banker, in a certain great city, in which Hsop 
would not have required a lantern to enable him to find at 
least two honest men. Bankers rule the world, at least the 
‘most enlightened, wise, and virtuous portion of it, called 
christendom. There is not a king, by divine right, in all 

* Europe that can make war, give a great feast, or portion off 
a younger branch of the family without the aid of a banker. 
Nay, bankers are actually becoming statesmen, which cer- 
tainly is a vast improvement of the age, since, by being in all 
the secrets of government, they can speculate to great advan- 
tage in the stocks. No wonder, therefore, that Mr. Earle held 
his head high, and his pretty daughter still higher. There 
was nobody, that is, none of the cits of the honest city in 
which they resided, worthy of their attention, except merely 
so far as to be invited sometimes to parties, to admire the 
magnificence of Mr. Earle. By the time she was grown up 
to be a woman, Julia had become tired of all the city beaux, 
because they had not the air noble; and of all the pleasures 
of the city, because—because she had tasted too much of 
them—and every body knows, that too much of a good thing 
is good for nothing. i 

“Pa,” said she one morning, after being ata party till three 
o’clock, and eating pickled oysters, ‘pa, I don’t feel well.” 

‘The old gentleman was alarmed—it was his only daughter. 

“ What is the matter, my dear ?” 

“T don’t know—I believe I want excitement.” 

“Then go and buy a new bonnet.” 

‘A new bonnet! lord pa, I’m tired of new bonnets. 

“Well, then, go and buy a new cloak.” 

“Tm tired of new cloaks.” 

“Then order the barouche, and take a ride.” 

“Tm tired of barouches—they’re so common—every body 
has got barouches. Iam told the milk-men and baker-boys 
mean to change their carts into barouches.” 

“Then take a walkin Broadway— tis a delightful morning.” 

“J hate walking in Broadway, it’s so vulzar—every body 

walks there now.” 

“Take an amusing book, then, and while away the time.” 

“Pm tired of amusing books—but—but I'll try—“ and she 
took up the first volume of the Water Witch; but, alas! she fell 
asleep ere she got through the address of Alderman Van Beve- 
rout to his man Euclid, and dreamed she was going to London. 

She was awakened by a servant announcing the Honour- 
able Captain Chiffington, who always carried a monkey with 
2 gold chain under his arm, given him by the duchess of De- 
vonshire. He was just from London, and talked so much of 
lords, ladies, and all that sort of thing, that Julia was misera- 

_ ble to be among such a beautiful, polished, enlightened peo- 

ple, all of whom had the air noble to a certainty. 

When the old gentleman came home from heaping up pen- 

s, and slaving all the morning in the service of the divinity 

adored, Julia was more languid than ever. She thought 

of Chiffington and his monkey, of lords and ladies of the air 
oble, of Almack’s and the court. No wonder she was almost 

rok -hearted ! 

‘ee you worse, my dear?” said Mr. Earle. 

_ “IT believe I am, pa.” 

~ “Shall I send for Doctor Fizzlegig ?” 

“Oh no, pa, he’ll only give me a dose of calomel. You 
low he prescribes that for every thing. The other day I 
was telling him of having lost my purse, and he ordered a 
dose of calomel for its recovery.” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Earle, with an awful depression of 
voice, “my dear, don’t you know Doctor Fizzlegig is a fellow 
of the royal society !” 


“Well, pa, if he is, I suppose the royal society must be a 
set of very dull fellows. 


“Hem !” quoth Mr. Earle. “ But, my dear, I really wish you 
would take something." 
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“J should-like to take something, pa,” said the young lady 
significantly. 

‘© What is it, my dear?” 

“ A trip to London, pa.” 

« A trip to purgatory”—quoth Mr, Earle; “ what would you 
do in London ?” 

“Q, I should be so well and so happy! I’m sure Ishould.” 

“Have you not every thing you want, my dear?” 

‘ Y—e—s, pa—but then I want excitement. I’m so triste, 
so ennui, so—I don’t know what—that I can’t keep myself 
awake in the day-time.” 

“That is because you are up at parties almost all night, 
my dear; but I wish you would try and be happy. I’m sure 
you've every thing to make you so. Try, my dear; now dotry.” 

“T can’t, pa; indeed I can’t—nothing excites me now.” 

‘Suppose you go and buy a new real Cashmere shawl, 
my dear?” 

The idea roused the young lady, and she acceded to the 
proposal with delightful facility. The old gentleman gave 
her a thousand dollars, and away she went as merry as a 
cricket. 

The excitement of the Cashmere shawl lasted a whole 
fortnight ; by that time every body had seen and admired, and 
heard how much it cost, and there was end of the excitement. 
Captain Chiffington and his monkey called too, and talked 
more eloquently than ever of the air noble, the air distingue, the 
duchess of Devonshire, Lord Wellington, and the lord knows 
who. The next morning Julia was triste, ennuied, down- 
right sick, and Doctor Fizzlegig was calledin. The old gen- 
tleman was at his banking- house, turning a penny as usual. 
The doctor advised a dose of calomel. 

“‘Pshaw, doctor,” replied Julia; “if you want me to get 
well, prescribe me a dose of London.” 

“That’s a medicine I never heard of before,” quoth the 
doctor. ‘ 

“It may be so, doctor; but it is a sovereign remedy, for all 
that.” 

The doctor was no fool, though he was a fellow of the royal 
society and prescribed calomel for the recovery of lost purses. 
He immediately recommended a voyage for the young lady’s 
disorder. 

Mr. Earle was alarmed at the imminent danger indicated 
by the necessity of a sea-voyage. 

“Is she in a decline ?” asked he with tears in his eyes. 

“ Not exactly,” said the doctor, “she’s only—hem—hem— 
she’s a little predisposed—-inclinéd that way—she wants 
change of air.” p 

“The air noble,” thought the young lady. 

“Well, if I must I must,” quoth Mr. Earle, when the doc- 
tor was gone away. “It willbe very inconvenient for me to 
go; it will be thousands out of my pocket, and derange my 
business sadly.” 

‘Well, pa, ifit’s so very inconvenient, you know the Dobbses 
are going to London, and they will take me under their wing.” 

* Hem—I don’t like Mrs. Dobb's wing, and choose to have 
you under my own. But what shall I doin London? Per- 
haps I may make a profitable speculation,” and he rubbed 
his hands in the anticipation. 

“Yes, and then you know, pa, you know you’ve been so 
civil to all the distinguished Englishmen that have visited the 
city. You know you gave six dinners to the marquis of T., a 
party to Lady A., a public breakfast to Lord B., and General 
C. staid with us in the country a whole month, you know, 
pa; oh! we shall be quite at home, and receive such atten- 
tions! I shouldn’t be surprised if we were to go to Almack’s, 
and be presented at court !” 

The good gentleman felt himself gradually melting at this 
description of the paradise that awaited them abroad. He 
made his preparations with infinite alacrity, and the very next 
packet saw them on their voyage to London. 

“The voyage will be of service to you,” said Doctor Fiz- 
zlegig. 

“Ym sure it will,” said Julia, who got sea-sick before they 
were outside the Hook, and could eat nothing but ginger- 
bread during the whole voyage. But the old gentleman was 
just as bad, and that was some consolation. 

“T wish I was home again,” said Mr. Earle. 

“T wish I was dead,” sighed Julia. 

“TY wish I was in purgatory,” said a young man from the 


western country, who had never seen salt-water before, ex- 
cept in a brine spring. 

They got to London at last, after a voyage of eight weeks, 
which seemed like eight years. Had it not been for the an- 
ticipation of the air noble, the air distingue, of lords and la- 
dies, Almack’s, and the court, Julia would have died on the 
voyage, and been eaten by the fishes. 


d atthe siege of Troy for 
lus. It ended in a battle, and the con- 
ff the spoil. The Thames ran blood, but was 
frig] tenses the little Scamander, being used 
to such matters, Mr.-Earle, being a prompt man, drove 
straight to his banker, to present his bills of exchange, and 
take his advice as to disposing of himself and his daughter. 
The banker had been in the United States, and drank a pretty 
considerable quantity of Mr. Harle’s Bingham and Marston. 

“I dare say he will invite us to stay with him,” said Julia. 

“ No doubt of it,” quoth Mr. Earle. i 

The banker received them with great attention, talked to 
them half an hour at least at the door of the carriage, advised 
Mr. Earle to take lodgings as far off as possible, as the neigh- 
bourhood was not healthy, and regretted his inability to re- 
turn his kindnesses in America, on account of his carpets not 
being down, and his house in confusion. 

“I should be delighted to see you when the bustle is over ; 
but the fact is, Mrs. or rather Lady Barington, for we have 
been honoured of late by his most gracious majesty, is going 
to take a trip to Paris this summer. Ah—hem—ha—how 
long do you expect to honour us with your company—hem— 
in London ?” 

“ About two months, I believé,” said Mr, Earle, “we shall 
then commence a little tour into the country.” e 

“'Then I regret to say we shan’t be able to see you at our 
house. Good-by, my dear friend—any services in my power 
—a—a—good-by, my dear friend. Shut the door, coachman,” 

“Civil!” cried Julia, putting up her pretty lip. 

‘A specimen of the hospitality of old England,” responded 
Mr. Earle, shrugging his shoulders.» They drove tothe hotel, 
where Sir Somebody Barington recommended them to go, and 
were accommodated with magnificent lodgings, at a most mag- 
ficent price. The waiter seeing the direction of Edward, Earle 
of —-, reported a nobleman, and they were accommodated 
accordingly. Nothing could equal the civility, or rather ser- 
vility of the landlord, the waiters, the chambermaids, and the 
courtly devoirs of the gentleman denominated “ boots,” among 
the initiated in travelling. Being a nobleman, every thing 
was charged accordingly. Mr. Earle felt a severe twinge in 
the vicinity of his pocket, but he was determined to do the 
thing genteeliy. 

Here they had every accommodation, not to say luxury, 
they could desire. 

“J declare, pa,” said Julia, “I feel almost as comfortiftle 
as at home !” : 

But the dullest of all dull cities for people without friends 
or employment, is London. Mr. Earle and Julia, after gazing 
out at the window, seeing the transit of rags and beggary on 
one hand, and princely splendour on the other, and listening 
to a noise of carriages, sufficient to confound the universe, 
began to feel all the desolation of strangers at an inn. 

“Pm so tired!” said Julia. 

“JT wish Ihad something to do?” said her father. He rang 
for the waiter. ‘Is there any thing to be seen this morning, 
any public exhibition fit for ladies ?” 

“© yes, sir, plenty; there’s five men to be anged, hand a 
boxing-match for a thousand guineas aside, a few miles hout 
hof town.” 

“Hum—not exactly the sort of amusement for ladies,” 
said Mr, Earle. 

“ Not hamusement for ladies, sir! the first ladies hin the 
city went to see Mr. Fauntleroy hin jail, and hat the drop ; 
hand the duchess hof **** won a undred guineas on Crib hin 
his last fight with Molyneux.?? So saying he departed, 
grumbling to himself, “ Sich nobility! hi dare say they hare 
Hirish !” 


After a day of most desperate ennui, they went to the thea- - 


tre. It was during the famous war of O. P. and N. P. and John 


Bull was in all his glory. Such hissing and howling and - 


catcalling and catterwauling was never before heard in such 
an enlightened city as London. The actors were pelted off 
the stage, and Julia was almost frightened out of her wits, 

“‘ What in the name of common sense and common decency 
is all this about ?” asked Mr. Earle of a person in the box. 

“ About sixpence,” replied the gentleman. 

“ Are you for O. P. or N. P.”’ demanded a fellow who came 
in with a bludgeon, of Mr. Earle. 

‘Say O. P. or you are a dead man,” whispered the gentle- 
man, and Mr, Farle answered accordingly, whereupon the O. 
P. man flourished his cudgel, and went away crying “0. P. 
for ever!” 

“Let us go home, for heaven’s sake,” said Julia to her 
father. 

‘Won't you stay and see the sport?” said the gentleman. 


« Sport,” answered 
heads sport ?” 


Such a scene of yelling, 
swearing now commenced, 
ter away as fast as possible. 
carriage, Julia exclaimed, — 

‘Well, I declare I never saw any thing half so vulgar and 
brutal in America as aLondon audience at the theatre royal.” 

The next morning, as Julia was sitting at the window, 
killing time, she-saw a superb barouche and four, with a gen- 
tleman, almost covered with gold lace, sitting in it, and a 
weasel-faced, hump-backed, servant out of livery driving. 

“ Ah! exclaimed she, unconsciously aloud, ‘what a su- 
perb equipage !” 

“>Tis Lord Dowdle’s,” said the waiter, just coming in. 

‘* QO, I was sure it must belong toanobleman. He has the 
air noble !” 

‘(He is reckoned the greatest whip in town.” 

‘©The greatest what ?” 

“The greatest four-in-hand man, your ladyship. He al- 
ways drives himself, and makes his coachman take his place 
in the barouche.” 

“Ympossible ! a nobleman with a hump on his. back !” 

“Tt is true, Lassure your ladyship. The man sitting in 
the barouche is‘iny own brother.” 

Julia began to lose her faith in the air noble, and a little 
more experience destroyed it entirely.. She afterwards saw 
a great many lords and ladies, that could not be distinguished 
from ordinary people by their air or manner. 

“T declare,” thought she, ‘there is hardly any difference 
between the well-bred people at home and the well-bred peo- 
ple here. Who would have thought it?” 


But she found a vast difference between the common people 
of one country and those of the other. In America they were 
almost all in the enjoyment of the rational comforts of life ; 
in London they were hungry and discontented, and conse- 
quently profligate. In America they could almost all read 
and write; in London the largest portion could neither do 
one nor theother. In America the familiarity of the common 
people was the mere consciousness of equal rights and inde- 
pendence; in London it was rudeness and stupidity. 

Well, I declare,’’ said Julia one day to her father— I de- 
clare, papa, I don’t think the people of England are half as 
oq as our countrymen.” 

or J,” answered Mr. Earle. 
see you to day?? 

“No,” answered the young lady, sighing. a 

"J wonder what has become of the marquis of T. and 
Lady A., and Lord B., and General C., and the rest of them 
that used to dine with us so often at home?” said Mr. Earle. 

“] dare say they don’t know we are in town,” replied Julia 
—‘‘and yet it’s very odd.if they don’t, Every body knew 
when we were in town, at home.” 

The next day, or, at any rate, very shortly after this con- 
versation, as the old gentleman and his daughter were walk- 
ing in Regent-street, they saw the marquis of T. approaching 
arm-in-arm with two gentlemen. 

“J declare, pa,” cried Julia, delighted, “here comes the 
marquis! now we shall have some one to escort us every 
where. You know how attentive he was to me.” 

Butall at once the marquis seemed to recollect something 
he had forgot. He stopped suddenly, turned round on his 
heel, and bolted round a corner with a precipitation that be- 
tokened some very pressing business. 

“What a pity,” said Julia. “I dare say he has left his 
pocket-handkerchief at home.” 

“You are mistaken, my dear,” said Mr. Earle; “it is only 
another specimen of the hospitality of old England. ¥ 

This was destined to be an eventful morning. Scarcely 
had the marquis disappeared, when my Lady A. came driving 
along in an open landau, Mr. Earle bowed low, and Julia 
still lower. Her ladyship took out her quizzing glass, levelled 

it full at them, and passed on with a contemptuous toss of her 
head. 

“ Another specimen of old English hospitality !? cried Mr. 

e. 


’ ir. Earle ed his raeu 
“When they were safe in the 


“ Has any one called to 


“T declare, yonder comes General C. who spent a month 
with us at Elmwood. I’msure he will be delighted to see us.” 

At that moment General C, seemed as if he had just dis- 
covered he was marching up to a loaded cannon. He looked 
every way but towards Julia, and at length, in imitation of 
my lord marquis, made a most masterly retreat round a corner, 
and disappeared. General C. was famous for retrograde 
movements, but he never made one equal to this. 


“Poor gentleman!” exclaimed Julia, “he has left a and he took out a letter—‘um—um—ah! yes! the week 


pocket-handkerchief home too—or else perhaps his specta- 
cles.” 

“You are mistaken, my dear,” said Mr. Earle; “it is only 
another exemplification of the hospitality of old England.” 

These dead cuts mortified Julia and irritated her father. 
They began to think of atrip to the country. The old gentleman 
had no opportunity of making a good speculation, and the 
young lady despaired of making the conquest ofa lord. They 
began to throw out hints of being actually tired of London, 
asif such a thing were possible! The next day there happen- 
ed two miracles—the sun shone bright, and Lady A. visited 
our heroine. 

Nothing could be so civilin this world as my Lady A., and 
Julia was delighted. Her ladyship would take no denial— 
they must go down with her into the country and spend a 
month at least, if not the whole summer. She took Julia in 
her landau to the Park. : 

“What a pity nobody sees me!” thought Julia. But the 


hour was so unfashionable that she saw nobody bee nurses 
and children. 

They accompanied Lady A. to her superb castle. Only 
think, said Julia to herself, of my actually living in a castle! 
The first thing she did was to write to a hundred and fifty 
friends in America, to tell them that she was living in a castle 
seven hundred years old, with four turrets and a rookery. 
The letters were all kindly franked by his lordship—for Lady 
A. had a husband, although by her behaviour and conversa- 
tion nobody would have suspected it. The very next London 
packet brought out twenty married ladies, and twice as many 
young ones, who had not been able to sleep a wink after re- 
ceiving letters from Julia dated in an old castle and franked 
by a lord. i 

Nothing could equal the amiable attentions of my lady to 
Julia, and of my lord to her father. He took the old gentle- 
man all round his estates, and showed him his improve- 
ments, 

“Your lordship must have a great income,” said Mr. Earle. 

“A trifle—about—let me see—about thirty thousand a year. 
But I can hardly live upon it. A nobleman is obliged to sup- 
port a certain style—you know—to keep up a certain es- 
tablishment—you know—to have certain equipages—you 
know—and a certain retinue of servants—you know, my dear 
Earle.” 

“My dear Earle!” echoed the old gentleman, mentally, 
and rubbing his hands. “What a pity they cai’t hear all 
this in *** street! Iam resolved they shall hear it however. 
Pll tell them the story the very first dinner I give.” 

“Would you believe it, my dear Earle—I am in want of a 
few thousands at this moment. The harvest is not yet in, 
and my tenantry are.not yet ready with their rents—and 
besides, I'd sooner eat my fingers than distress the poor fellows 
—you know, my dear Earle.” 

“My dear Earle,” repeated thus three times, melted the heart 
of the old gentleman. 

“T have a credit on the house of Baringtons for any sum I 
please,” said he, in a faltering voice, as if fearful of offending 
his lordship. ‘If your lordship would—” 

“My dear Earle—my dear friend, say no more, I accept 
your offer. Weunderstand each other,'and Iam a man of 
few words.” 

So saying he squeezed the old gentleman’s hand so hard 
that he squeezed out an order on his banker for five thousand 
pounds sterling. 

“Tl give you my acknowledgment,” said his lordship, 
squeezing his hand again, and calling him “his dear friend.” 

‘It would be presumption in me to deal with your lordship 
as I would with a common man of business—let it be a debt 
of honour.” 

My dear Earle, you are one of nature’s noblemen,” cried 
his lordship warmly, and he squeezed his hand again, as if 
he expected to squeeze out of it another five thousand. 

But his lordship had read the fable of the goose that laid a 


golden egg every day, and was cautious not to press the matter 


too far. He went on cautiously till by degrees he squeezed 
about ten thousand more, when the old gentleman began to 
find both his credit and his patience nearly exhausted. The 
harvest had come in and the tenants paid their rents, but 


still his lordship talked not of paying his debt. Nay, he made 
another dead point at Mr. Earle, but it failed. 


“My dear Earle,” said he one day; “my dear Earle, lam 


almost ashamed, but if you would spare another five thousand 
I will pay the whole next week, or the week after cer- 
tainly. The proceeds of an estate in Ireland will be remitted 
by that time, as Iam advised by this letter from my agent,’ 


<< 
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after next certainly.” 

“My lord,” quoth Mr. Earle, and his tongue clove to the 
roof of his mouth. “ My lord—I—I—my credit on the banker 
—hem—lI fear I can’t spare the sum till I—I—see my banker.” 

His lordship saw he had killed the goose that laid the golden 
eggeveryday- 

“O never mind, never mind—my—sir—never mind—I can 
do without it.” 

This time he forgot to squeeze the hand of the old gentle- 
man, and call him “ my dear Earle.” He went out without ask-- 
ing his company as usual. 

“Pa,” said Julia, a day or two after—pa, what is the 
matter—Lady A. is not half so civil as she was?” 

“Nor Lord A. either,” quoth Mr. Earle. © pe 

“T believe they are tired of us.” 

**T believe so too.” 

“Tet us go back to London.’? 

“ Agreed, but what shall we do there os 

“Go back to-America, pa.” 

“ With all my heart—I’m tired of Papland’ sk 

“ And so am I, pa,” and Julia sighed at the emptiness of 
human ahbhinetion®. 

They announced their intention, and strange as it may 
seem, neither her ladyship nor my lord made the least oppo- 
sition. 

“You know your own business best,” said my lord. 

“ And do just as you like,” said my lady. 

What was most remarkable, his lordship said nota word 
about the money. “I dare say he has forgot it,” thought the 
old gentleman; “but I shall put him in mind when I get to 
London.” Accordingly he wrote'a letter to which he received 
no reply. He wrote a second, which shared the same neglect. 
He wrote a third, it was returned in an envelope, with a no- 
tice from the steward that my lord and his lady had gone on 
the grand tour. 

“Pll swinge the rascal!’ cried Mr. Earle. Only think of 
his calling Lord A., a peer of the realm, a rascal! 

“You can’t swinge him,” said the lawyer to whom Mr. 
Earle used this threat. ‘‘He isa peer, and privileged against 
arrest. No supplicative can be granted against him; no {a- 
pias or exigent can be sued out against him for debt or tres- 
pass, nor can any essoign lie against a peer of the realm.” 

“ Then Pll levy on his estates,” said Mr. Earle. 

“You can’t,” said the lawyer ; ‘his estates are all en- 
tailed.” 

“P]l sue out a statute of outlawry.” 

‘You can’t ina civil action against a peer.” 

“Then Pll advertise him for a swindler.” 

“That would be scan. mag. and you’d be brought before 
the chief justice. The law presumes that a peer of the 
realm can neither be guilty of falsehood nor malice, and who- 
ever says so, is guilty of scandalum magnatum.” 

“Then I’ve lost my money,”’ cried Mr. Earle, in a melan- 
choly strain. 

“ Exactly,” said the lawyer, who never wasted words, ex- 
cept he was paid for it. . 

The lawyer pocketed his fee, and Mr. Earle pocketed his 
losses. He went home without his cash, and with the con- 
solation that he had been a great f fool j 

“ What) t will they say of me inte street? I shall be sung 
about the town in ballads.” 

“What is the matter, pa?” said Julia. 
want excitement.” 

“ Not I—I want to go home.” 

“So do I—I’m tired of London.” 

“So am I.” 

* But it was delightful at the castle, wasn’t it pa 2” 

“ Not very,” said Mr. Earle. 

“T had like to have lost: my heart to his lordship.”’ 

‘And I lost my money,’ quoth Mr. Earle, to Mr. Earle, 
aside. 

They sailed a day or twoafter in the packet, and artived 
at home without any accident. Every body came tosee them _ 
and ask about London. Julia talked about nothing but Lord 
A.’s great castle, and the charming hospitality of the noble 
couple. She did not know how dearly his lordship had charg- 
ed them for their board. The old gentleman always hemmed, 
and fidgeted about when Julia talked away in this manner. 
He never told the story of my lord A. calling him “my dear 
Earle,” nor was he so proud of his intimacy with that noble- 
manas might be expected. Julia, sometime after her return, 
marytied a young man of merit, and we are happy to say, that 
having sown her wild-oats, she is now the respectable wife of 
a respectable man, the happy mother of two children, and 
never complains of WANT OF EXCITEMENT. b, 
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ANNE BOLEYN, 


Tus name of Anne Boleyn, like that of Mary Queen of 
Scots, cannot be pronounced without exciting our curiosity, 
or awakening our sympathy. Alike distinguished for their 
beauty, rank, and misfortunes, they both fell victims to the 
unsparing jealousy and unrelenting hate of the Tudors. An 
outline of her short but eventful career is all that can be ex- 
pected in the pages of a miscellany. 

Anne Boleyn was born at Rochford-hall, in Essex, in the 
year 1507. She was the daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, in 
whose veins flowed the blood of the Ormonds, and of Eliza- 
beth Howard, daughter of the accomplished and powerful 
earl of Surrey. Her father, who became aconfidential minis- 
ter of Henry the eighth, was an adroit and successful diplo- 
matist; he was frequently employed in difficult negotiations, 
and his extreme sagacity in penetrating the motives of foreign 
courts obtained for him the surname of the “ picklock of 
princes.” The mother of Anne was a lady of highly culti- 
vated mind, and attractive manners, and the wealth of Sir 
Thomas enabled her to live in the same princely splendour 
to which she had been accustomed in her father’s castle, and 
to indulge her taste for clegant literature, which was so con- 
genial to that of her husband. It was in the refined and 
polished circles, assembled in her father’s hall, that Anne 
spent the happy years of her childhood ; and from this society 
she acquired that ease, grace, and elegance which ever after- 
wards characterized her manners. With a lovely face, a 
sweet disposition, and uncommon quickness of perception, 
the little Anne became a universal favourite ; and her ambi- 
tious parents, who fondly fancied she gave presages of future 
greatness, were not slow in availing themselves of sich qua- 
lities to advance the worldly interests of their promising child. 
They procured for her at the early age of seven the enviable 
place of maid of honour to Mary of England, the beautiful 
sister of Henry the eighth, who, now only in her eighteenth 


year, was about proceeding to France, to be united to Louis 
the twelfth, whom infirmity and premature old age were ra- 
pidly hurrying to the grave. Peace had been concluded be- 
tween England and France, and this ill-assorted marriage 
was projected to cement the alliance. Mary went to France 
with the olive-branch if her hand, and the bridal chaplet on 
her brow; but alas! she felt herself the victim adorned only, 
to be sacrificed upon the altar of peace. Anne witnessed the 
inauspicious rites, the magnificent pageant that preceded, and 
the festivals and tournament that followed them. Five 
months afterwards death dissolved the unnatural union, and 
left Mary the arbitress of her own fortunes. Her story is well 
known; she bestowed her hand upon Charles Brandon, a 
gallant and chivalrous nobleman who had long possessed her 
heart. She returned to England unaccompanied by Anne, 
who entered the family of Claude, the amiable wife of Francis 
the first, the successor of Louis the twelfth. 


Anne resided eight years in the court of this virtuous queen, 
where she was instructed in music, singing, and dancing, in 
all of which she excelled. The many hours spent by the 
ladies of this court in the monotonous occupation of the 
needle, were enlivened by the learned, witty, and brilliant 
Marguerite de Navarre, the beloved sister of Francis I., a 
princess who, “delighting in the pleasures of conversation, 
drew to her circle men of wit and learning, and found in the 
collision of kindred minds an intellectual gratification far 
different from the contemplation of broken lances and pranc- 
ing steeds, or the mummeries of masques and pantomimes.”’ 
Anne felt the ascendency of her genius and the value of men- 
tal cultivation, and no douht derived incalculable advantage 
from the society of this gifted woman. While poring over 
the grotesque figures of endless tapestry, her mind must have 
frequently wandered back to the scene of her childhood, and 
dwelt upon the legends-relating, to the families of her illus- 
trious ancestors; and if she recollected that Rochford Hall, 
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tournament, unequalled in the costliness and splendour of its 
equipments, she beheld the expiring glories of chivalry. 

This ostentatious display of friendship between the two 
monarths was soon followed by a renewal of hostilities be- 
tween their two kingdoms; whereupon Anne was recalled to 
England and separated from Claude and Francis, with mutual 
feelings of regret. 

Through the influence of her father with Cardinal Wolsey, 
she was established in the household of Catharine of Arragou, 
the wife of Henry the eighth. It was known at this time to 
the select companions of Henry, that his affections for this 
excellent queen were declining with the wane of her beauty, 
and that he sought in the spirit-stirring delights of the chace, 
in chivalrous adventures, or in affairs of gallantry, the plea- 
sures which he had formerly found in the society of his once 
beautiful bride. He, however, had no exclusive favourite 
until the accidental discovery of a secret love-affair fixed his 
wandering affections upon the fascinating Anne Boleyn. The 
young Lord Percy, who was a page in the service of Wolsey, 
attended the cardinal in his daily visits to the king ; and while 
the minister was in private conference with his master, the 
noble page retired to one of the queen’s apartments where 
he was certain to find the charming maid of honour, A 
mutual attachment ensued: the young nobleman declared 
his love, which was without hesitation accepted; but the 
youthful lovers indiscreetly betrayed too soon, by their signifi- 
cant glances, their ill-dissembled sentiments. A suspicion of 
their reciprocal affection was communicated to Henry, who 
then, for the first time, discovered that he had conceived for 
Anne Boleyn a violent passion, and, tyrant-like, determined 
to withhold her from him to whom she-had pledged her faith. 
His vanity induced him to suppose that the king could not 
fail to supplant the peer in her affections, yet he thought it 
not prudent to rely entirely either upon the attractions of his 
own good person or the allurements of his royal diadem. 
Woolsey was ordered to interfere. ‘The cardinalin angry 
tones commanded Percy, as he valued his life and honour, to 
desist from his pursuit of Anne Boleyn ; adding, that though 
she knew it not, her sovereign had already disposed of her 
hand, and to one who he knew would be acceptable to her. 
Overcome by this appalling intelligence, Percy burst into 
tears; and in the agony of a heart suddenly bereft of happi- 
ness and hope, he implored the cardinal’s intercession with 
the king, avowing that he had pledged his faith to Anne and 
could not retract, it but at the expense of his honour. Sur- 
prised at his earnestness, the cardinal immediately sent for 
the parents of the offending lovers. The old Earl of North- 
umberland commanded his son on pain of disinheritance to 


the place of her birth, had been occupied by more than one 
royal personage; that it had been the home of the celebrated 
Elizabeth Woodville whom Edward had raised to the throne ; 


_ and that Anne, the daughter of that queen, had espoused her 


uncle, the chivalrous Lord Thomas Howard, it is no wonder 
that ambitious hopes were awakened in her bosom, and that 
visions of possible greatness floated before her ardent imagi- 
nation. Her whole education was calculated to fill her mind 
with dreams of glory. She had witnessed the pompous 
pageantry of two coronations, and she had been present with 
Claude at the celebrated meeting of Henry and Francis in the 
plains of Guisnes, the field of the cloth of gold, when ata 
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renounce his hopes of a union with Anne Boleyn, while Sir 
Thomas, in obedience to the wishes, of the king, reluctantly 
withdrew his daughter from court, and conducted her to his 
favourite residence of Hever castle, in Kent. To remove all 
impediments to the attainment of Henry’s wishes, Percy was 
compelled, by the threats of his father, or the mandate of his 
sovereign, to marry the youthful daughter of the Earl of 
Shrewsberry ; while Anne, wandering through the romantic 
halls of Hever castle, and indulging fond anticipations: of 
future happiness, was suddenly awakened from her dreams 
of bliss by the fearful intelligence that Percy had been forced 
to desert his chosen love, and give his reluctant hand to an- 
other. Anne yielded for a short time to the alternate agita- 
tions of grief and indignation; but her proud spirit at length 
resumed its sway, and she determined to seek, in the aspira- 
tions of ambition, the happiness she had been unable to find 
in the dreams of love. ; 

It does not appear that Anne, though now practised in 
courts, or her father, the sagacious “picklock of princes,” 
ever suspected the motives of Henry in all these arbitrary 
proceedings, until his trumpet, sounding from a neighbouring 
hill, announced his approach to Hever castle. The whole 
plan was then developed. Henry declared his love; but 
Anne, in the well known words of Elizabeth Woodville, re- 
jected his suit with disdain, andgyen when she found that he 
had irrevocally determined upon his divorce from his amiable 
queen, and when his visits had assumed an honourable cha- 
racter, her delicate nature revolted at the idea of supplanting 
her former mistress. The royal suitor was, however, at last 
received, and he became assiduous in his courtship and deli- 
cate in his attentions to the mistress of his heart. His cor- 
respondence with Anne at this time has been preserved, and 
as a royal love.letter may be a matter of interest or curiosity 
to many, the following is selected : 


“My mistress and friend—I and my heart put ourselves 
into your hands, begging you to recommend us to your favour, 
and not to let absence lessen your affection tous. For it 
were a great pity to increase our pain which absence alone 


does sufficiently, and more than I coulé 
bringing to my minda point of astronon 
farther the mores are from us the fart! 
yet his heat is the more scorching : 80! Ww 
are at a distance from one another, and yet it keeps its fer- 
vency, at least on my side. I hope ‘the like on your part, 
assuring you that the uneasiness of absence is already too 
severe for me, and when I think of the continuance of that 
which I must of necessity suffer, it would seem intolerable 
to me, were it not for the firm hope I have of your unchange- 
able affection for me ; and now to put you sometimes in mind 
of it, and seeing I cannot be present in person with you, I 
send you the nearest thing to that possible, that is, my picture 
set in bracelets, with the whol¢ device which you know already, 
wishing myself in their place, when it shall please you. This 
from the hand of your friend and servant. H. Rex.” 
The personal charms which rivetted the affections of a 
sovereign on a subject, have been celebrated by historians and 
poets. The Earl of Oxford remarks, that ‘‘ when she com- 
posed her hands to play and voice to sing, it was joined with 
that sweetness of countenance that these harmonies con- 
curred ; likewise when she danced, her rare proportions vari- 
ed themselves into all the graces that belong either to rest or 
motion.” Miss Benger thus eloquently describes her: “That 
Anne was a brunette, is well known by description and re-_ 
presentation from the artist and the poet; and itis sototies 
that on one of her fingers was a supplemental nail, a defect, 
if we may credit her encomiasts, which she had the address 
to conceal, or the skill to improve into a perfection. The 
fascination of Anne appears not to have resided even in her 
features, though of these the loveliness is almost universally 
acknowledged; but in her eloquent eyes, the symmetry of 
her form, the mingled airiness and elegance of her carriage ; 
above all, in those indefinable charms of grace and expression 
which lend interest to every glance, and intelligence to each 
movement. Trained in the court of France, Anne had 
learned to improve her person by all those embellishments of 
dress which, under the direction of good taste, render art so 
powerful an auxiliary to nature. Butit was not only at the 
toilette that her taste was confessedly pre-eminent: unrival- 
ed in every captivating talent, she danced like a nymph, and 
not only touched the lute and virginal with a masterly hand, 
but accompanied them with her voice in astrain of delicious 
melody. To these brilliant accomplishments she added ar 
exquisite winningness and propriety of manners 
rare and ‘even more seducing than beauty.” ie 
Such were the fatal attractions that impelled the capricic 
Henry to seek a divorce from his once cherished Ca harine 


“Who, like a jewel, had hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never lost her lustre.” 


On the first of September, 1532, Anne was created with 
much pomp Marchioness of Pembroke; and in the course of 
the splendid ceremonial, Henry doubtless felt how well the 
royal diadem would become a brow that wore so gracefully 
the semi-circular coronet. After her elevation to this enviable 
distinction, Anne was attended like a princess by a numerous 
train of young ladies of the highest rank. 

Henry now pursued his measures to obtain a divorce with 
all the ardour of his impatient nature. Dissimulating his real 
motives, he alleged, as his only plea, the illegality of his 
marriage with Catharine, his brother’s widow; and with 
characteristic hypocrisy, to churchmen he spokeof the scruples 
of his conscience, and to the nobility he urged the necessity 
of a legitimate succession, fortifying his arguments with quo- 
tations from scripture ; but his hypocrisy and sophistry were 
alike contemptible and contemned : the sympathies of theladies 
of his court, and the affections of the people were all enlisted in 
favour of their beloved queen, whose unfeigned piety, gentle 
virtues, and spotless fame, were themes of universal admira- 
tion. The proceedings for the divorce were protracted to a 
length painful to all the parties interested. The king was 
vexed with unexpected obstacles and involved in inextricable ° 
difficulties. At length the impatient monarch could brook 
no further delay, and setting all laws, human and divine, at 
defiance, he was privately married to Anne Boleyn the latter 
part of the year 1532, without waiting for the decree of di- 
vorce, which, however, through the agency of pliant states- 
men and obsequious churchmen, he was certain of obtaining; 
and which indeed soon afterwards followed. The only cen- 
surable part of Anne’s conduct was her consenting to this 
premature marriage, although the divorce was placed beyond 
all doubt. On the. Easter-even following Henry issued his 
proclamation for the coronation of his new queen, which 
took place on Whit-Sunday, the first of June, with a pageantry 
and ceremony unsurpassed in those days of “pomps and 
vanities.” Clad ina robe of purple velvet, furred with ermine, 
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her hair flowing filets tke neck in rich luxuriance 
and i" with of precious stones, she prostrated 
ps minster Hall, and when 
‘anterbury, after anointing her 
head and breast, placed ue h crown of St. Edward on 
her head, the sceptre of gold i in her right hand, and the rod 
of ivory with the dove ‘her left, when the loud Te Deum, 
bursting from the choir, announced the elevation of Anne 
Boleyn to the summit of earthly honours. She had now 
realized all her most romantic dreams of greatness; and to 
crown her hopes, she became, on the seventh of September 
following, the mother of the princess, afterwards the Queen 
Elizabeth. For two years she enjoyed the love and confi- 
dence of Henry, but in the course of the third she experi- 
enced the decline and loss of both. 

Among the causes of his alienation may be reckoned his 
inconstancy, his jealousy of her popularity, particularly with 
the reformers, whose cause she had warmly espoused, his sus- 
picions of her fidelity, awakened by malicious and groundless 
insinuations, and finally the introduction of Jane Seymour 
at court, whose beauty, it was hoped by her friends, would 
counteract the influence of Anne's ever-varying fascinations 
over the king. ‘The machinations of her enemies were but 
toe successful. Henry was induced to place spies over her 
conduct; among whom was found her unnatural sister-in- 
law, Lady Rochford, who volunteered the most diabolical per- 
juries for the ruin of her husband’s sister. But no plausible 
charge could be brought against a queen who had chosen for 
her confidential friends her accomplished brother and his asso- 
ciates, the elegant Wiatt and the gifted earl of Surrey ; who 
had attached to her pergon ladies of unblemislied fame ; and 
who had appointed the rigid and unsusceptible Latimer the 
guide of her conscience. She found, however, her innocence 
no protection against tyranny and corruption. While at din- 
ner, surrounded by her ladies, she was abruptly summoned 
to depart to the tower, to answer a charge of infidelity to the 
king and of conspiring against his life. Without friends or 
protectors, she was conveyed in a solitary barge to her prison— 
to the very place where, three years before, a magnificent 
train of two hundred barges had escorted her in triumph. 
Anne could scarcely realize this sudden change in her for- 
tunes, or believe the king serious in his charges. From her 
* doleful prison’ she addressed him a letter, written with un- 
common energy and pathos, protesting her innocence, solicit- 
ing an open and impartial trial, and supplicating pardon for 
the guiltless persons who, she understood, “‘ were in strict im- 
prisonment for her sake.” But this affecting appeal does not 
appear to have reached the king. On the fifteenth of May, 
1536, a mere mock tribunal of justice was created within the 
tower, and peers of England were appointed her judges. No 
advocate was allowed her, and though witnesses had been 
suborned, yet the monstrous and absurd charges against her 
could not be substantiated; on the contrary, she successfully 
repelled them in an able and eloquent speech; and her ac- 
quittal was confidently expected; but her inimical judges 
knew the will of their tyrannical master, and she was con- 
demned to be burnt or beheaded. _ Among the peers she be- 


” “held but one sympathizing countenance, the earl of Nor- 


‘thumberland, her early lover, who, on the plea of indisposi- 
tion, and before the fatal sentence was pronounced, abruptly 
left the court. 

© Well might his breast with anguish thrill! few years had passed 


"Sine thar fair form within his arms in love's deep fondness lay.” 

Anne heard her sentence unmoved, and lifting up her hands 
she emphatically exclaimed, “O Father! O Creator! Thou 
art the way and the truth and the life; thou knowest that I 
have not deserved this death.” On the nineteenth of May, 
1536, she submitted her head to the block. She intrepidly 
refused the bandage ; and the meek and touching expression 
of her eyes disarmed the executioner, nor until a sudden 
noise withdrew her eyes from him, was he enabled to strike 
the fatal blow. 


«Thus did she die—the young, the fair, the good, compelled to bow 

Her graceful, swan-like neck beneath the headsman’s heavy blow; 
“ Her shining locks were dabbled in the blood that flowed like rain, 
** But o’er the whiteness of her soul e’en blood could leave no stain.” 


Ambition was Anne’s ruling passion; but it was ambition 
tempered by a love of justice, and sanctified by daily acts of 
benevolence; ‘her eye of charity,” says Wiatt, “her hand 
of bounty passed through the whole land.” She placed her- 
self among the leaders of the reformation, and the success of 
that cause may in some measure be ascribed to her active zeal. 
The advocates of intolerance became, of course, her inveterate 
enemies, and they vilely calumniated a e which must 
ever be remembered with gratitude by the Mends of religion 
and civil liberty. Dz E. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


NOTES BY A TRAVELLER. 
Virginia—September—1830. 

TraveLLep this day on horseback—had been fortunate in 
obtaining a fine, high-spirited animal. He arched his neck, 
champed the bit, and pranced along, playing off as many airs 
as if he had borne some mailed knight onward to battle. There 
is something exciting in this species of exercise. When I 
vault into the saddle my thoughts are all noble. I am a hero 
oran.emperor. * * * 

This town is near the centre of the state. The road to it 
lies through forests, almost as undisturbed by any sign of the 
human race as they were in the primeval ages. They have 
completely filled my imagination. They reminded me of the 
scenery so well delineated in Ivanhoe, where Robin Hood and 
the stout friar played their merry pranks—where the black 
knight wandered after the tournament, and joined the be- 


|siegers in beating down the massive battlements of that 


amiable gentleman, Front de Beeuf.. But here, alas! are no 
battlements, no giants, no kings in disguise, no wandering 
knights and lovely distressed maidens—nothing but strap- 
ping farmer- -boys; or negro slaves occasionally driving along 
their clumsy enormous waggons, heavily laden with corn, to- 
bacco, or cotton; and numerous societies of certain gentle- 
men, with four feet, who eat acorns. The roving life led by 
the latter has undoubtedly its own charms. They certainly 
enjoy in an enviable perfection that “glorious freedom” for 
which so many patriotic two-legged persons have nobly 
fought and bled; but as the acorns, on which they place their 
principal dependence, do not fall till the autumn is pretty 
well advanced, it sometimes comes to pass that they arrive at a 
state of tenuity altogether beyond their wishes. I mused for some 
time upon the attitude of one unhappy denizen of the forest, 
“Left and abandoned of his velvet friends,” 
His countenance wore an expression of such a tender and 
melancholy dissatisfaction with the existing state of affairs, 
yet softened and subdued with such patient resignation to 
the will of fate, that I could not withhold my sympathy. 
Being in a contemplative mood, the sight awakened many 
sage meditations upon the unequal distribution of happiness 
among men as well as pigs, and I had turned over in my 
mind the plan of a pathetic “impromptu on seeing a pig 
standing alone in the middle of a forest, in the western part 
of Virginia, without any thing to eat,” when it suddenly struck 
ine that his leanness was {he most fortunate occurrence that 
could possibly have happened to him, for the leaner the pig 
the less likely to be killed. Icannot tell if the person whom 
I have thus handed down to posterity were himself pursuing 
a similar train of philosophical and consolatory reflection, but 
I left hiin more than ever convinced of the truth of the poet, 
“There is a spirit of good in things evil 
Would men observingly distil it out.” 

The extreme loneliness of this route is occasionally re- 
lieved by the miserable log huts of the negro slaves, and the 
scarcely more inviting domicils of their white masters. These 
inhabitants of the backwoods, although sometimes so poor in 
money as to be stinted in their meals by a short crop, are yet 
always attended by several slaves, whose obsequious services 
would better fit the indolence of a Turkish sultan. Iput up 
last night at a dilapidated building, which resembled a neg- 
lected barn. The chimney, built as they generally are here, 
on the outside of the house, had nearly taken leave of the 
dwelling. The walls were full of apertures. The farmer, or 
rather planter, was stretched at full length on a sort of bed, 
with a giantess of a negro girl fanning him to sleep. The fa- 
mily were at supper. Two or three negroes attended the 
table; one little half-naked creature waved a brush over the 
groupe to guard it against the intrusion of flies, cats, mus- 
quitoes, and chickens. By my bed stood a clock, which, after 
divers noises from within, announced the hours of the night 
with an energy that, in my mind, entitled it to a place in a 
town steeple; and a dingy looking piece of antique drapery, 
which passed current for a musyuito-net, was hung about my 
bed, with holes in it large enough to admit a flock of wild geese. 

Numerous huts, desolate and deserted, meet the eye of the 
passenger, and every object would impress a stranger with 
the idea that the most wretched degree of poverty pervades 
the whole state; a short deviation from the main road, how- 
ever, would undeceive him. The wealthy have studiously 
located their mansions at a distance from the highway, to avoid 
the importunities of benighted travellers, and enjoy the other 
advantages of seclusion. Here are vast plantations, where 
abound all the comforts of life. * * * * 

T inquired my road this afternoon of a negro, whose athle- 
tic and giant proportions almost startled me. His appearance 
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was perfectly noble. His shoulders were of an atlantean 
breadth—his open collar discovered a chest before which 
Hercules might have paused—his limbs were all powerfully 
formed and well-shaped—and I never beheld any thing more 
unequivocally black than his complexion. I was not suffi- 
ciently accustomed to a slave country to pass by without ob- 
servation the sight of such a fellow, as he uncovered his head, 
cringing down and saluting me as ‘‘ master.” 

A few moments afterwards I saw one of an opposite de- 
scription. His beast-like and monstrous visage was deform- 
ed almost beyond any resemblance to the form of humanity. 
He seemed under the ban of some fiend. He was lame, half 
blind, and bent down with age. You wondered by what 
invisible agency his ragged clothes were kept together. He 
was crawling up a hill with a pail of brick clay upon his head, 
and stopped a moment to breathe at the foot of an immense 
and superb oak which rose above him like a giant, and sent 
abroad its magnificent branches with an air of haughty grand- 
eur, asif it felt its superiority over the petty reptile at its root. 
Of what extraordinary extremes of hideousness and beauty 
the human form is capable! From this coarse, repulsive, 
and disgusting countenance, my mind recurred to others softly 
stamped by nature with the opposite extreme of intelligence, 
sweetness, and youthful beauty. Doubly charming from the 
force of so strong a contrast, or some other mystery in philo- 
sophy, they appeared to my mind with such a vivid loveliness 
that fora moment I closed my eyes to shut out those grim and 
uncouth features from the rich groupings of memory. We 
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Animalcula in snow.—In the present season, when every 
editor thinks: it an imperative duty to say something about 
winter, the following extract of a letter from Dr. J. E. Mure 
to Dr. Silliman, may not be uninteresting to our readers. It 
was the theory of a late learned German philosopher, that not 
only air, water, &c. are filled with organized creatures, of in- 
conceivable minuteness, but that the most solid matter, iron, 
rock, and wood, are composed of similar animals. Dr. Mure’s 
experiment discovers a fact scarcely less singular. 

‘When the winter had made considerable pee 
out much frost,” says Dr. Mure, “there happened a heavy 
fall of snow. Apprehending thatI might not have an oppor- 
tunity of supplying my house with ice, I threw in snow, per- 
haps enough to half fill it. There was afterwards severely cold. 
weather, and I filled the remainder with ice. About August 
the waste and consumption of the ice brought us down to ) the 


snow, when it was discovered that a glass of water, which 
was cooled with it, contained hundreds of animalcules. I 
then examined another glass of water, out of the same pitcher, 
and with the aid of a microscope, before the snow was put 
into it, found it perfectly clear and pure; the snow was then 
thrown into it, andon solution the water again exhibited the 
same phenomenon— hundreds of animalcules, visible to the 
naked eye with acute attention, and, when viewed through 
the microscope, resembling most diminutive shrimps, and, 
wholly unlike the eels discovered in the acetous acid, were 
seen in the full enjoyment of animated nature. 

“T caused holes to be dug in several parts of the mass of 
snow in the ice-house, and to the centre of it, and in the most 
unequivocal and repeated experiments had similar results ; so 
that my family did not again venture to introduce the snow- 
ice into the water they drank, which had been a favourite 
method, but used it as an external refrigerant for the pitcher. 

“ These little animals may class with the amphibia which 
have cold blood, and are generally capable, in a low tempera- 
ture, of a torpid state of existence. Hence theiricy immersion 
did no violence to their constitution, and the possibility of 
their revival by heat is well sustained by analogy; but their 
generation, their parentage, and their extraordinary trans- 
migration, are to me subjects of profound astonishment.” 


Daily Sentinel.—We did not see the article in the Senti- 
nel, alluding to the Mirror, till too late for notice in our last, 
nor can we at present comply with the request of the editors 
in a satisfactory manner, not being in possession of a file of 
their paper. We may possibly have been mistaken, although 


‘our impressions are strong to the contrary ; and if, upon fur- 


ther examination, we find this to be the case, it will be both 
a duty and a pleasure to make every proper acknowledgment. 


Mathematical Diary..-—Mr. James Ryan, of this city, pub- 
lishes a diary under the above title, containing collections of 
scientific questions, proposed and solved by correspondents; 


to which is added evening amusements, or the beauties of the 
heavens displayed, Students in the mathematics would be 
benefited and amused by the use of this work. 


WHEN LOVE WAS A CHILD. 
WRITTEN BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ.—COMPOSED BY BISHOP. 
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SECOND VERSE. } THIRD VERSE. FOURTH VERSE. FIFTH VERSE. 
G’er head from the trees hung 2 garland feir, Bat Love didn’t know—(and at his weak years, Hecanght at the wreath—but with too much haste, | Yet this is the wreath he wears night and day, 7 
A fountain ran darkly beneath ; What urchin wes likely to know #)— As boys, when impatient, will do— And, though it all sunny : > 
*Twas Pleasure that hung the bright flow’rs upthere; | That Sorrow had made of her own salt tears, It fell in those waters of briny taste ; With Pleasures own lustre, cach teal, they zey, 
Love knew it, and jump’d at the wreath. That fountain which murmur'd below. The flowers were all wet threugh. Still tastes of the fountain of tears. 
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Tue following article is copied from a late number of the serving that the proprietors have recently issued prospectuses||no small portion of the benefits which it will realize. Hitherto, 
Caledonian Mercury : ofa NEW ISSUE, we made some inquiries about it, and learned)|to his honour be it said, the produce has been entirely appli- 

lanna Sais Gal nied hicenccobeel winliea be tieclaemetia were first ‘hat the object of it is only to enable them to add twenty thou-! ed to the discharge of the heavy obligations (a large propor- A 
announced, they were looked upon by many of the author's 22d more subscribers to the thirty thousand or thereabout, | tion not his own) which the calamities of 1826 brought upon 
admirers with some apprehensions, as being likely to dispel | whom they have already enlisted. him. These claims are in the course of liquidation, and we 
the illusion which it is especially the romancer's interest and|| A great deal has been said and written lately on the sub-j|learn that a partial payment is on the point of being made 
object to keep up, by letting the reader too much behind the ||ject of these embellishments, and the explanations which'|which will reduce their amount to nearly one half’ We 
curtain. As the edition has proceeded, however, these appre-|| have been elicited tend to show that the proprietors are liable conscientiously believe, that one of the secrets of the > 
hensions have been banished, and by the many thousand rea-||fo no portion of the censure which has been—vwe will not say) cedented success which this edition of the novels has met 
ders of the novels, the appearance of every alternate volume! altogether unjustly—tlavished on many of them. When the|| with, is to be found in the sympathy which all classes of the 
is now eazerly looked forward to, as a renewal of the author's|| first number came out, illustrative of Guy Mannering, there’| public, great and small, entertain for one to whom they are se 
delightful gossip about himself and his works. The intro || was but one opinion of its merits—this will nerer do—and)|deeply indebted. Bright and happy, we are sure, will be the 
daction to Ivanhoe is in a singularly happy tone. The notes||the result was, that we have not had the affliction of criticis-|day, for the immortal proprietor of Abbotsford, when the sue- 
to the second volume of that remance are not numerous, pat|ling any more of them. .. The author of Waverley must pay'|cess of his works shall have enabled him to discharge every 
they are most of them curiots. Two of them vindicate the||the penalty which his great predecessors, Shakspeare and/{shillmg he owes, and to leave his property unineumbered te 
author's heraldry, the correctness of which had, by some | Milton and others have done before him, of having some of|his successor. Whenever it ishis fate toleave the world after 
squeamish critics, been called in question, because he had, cal their noblest and most ideal conceptions embodied to our eyes,| that—and long may the day be distant—he will not only leave 
the description of the device on the shield of the “Black/||according to the conceptions of men unendowed with one||behind him a name above every other name of which the 
Knight,” charged metal upon metal. We see no reason why, || particle of the genius or intelligence of the original. \\literature of his country can boast, (in times when great 
if it liked-him, he might not take the same liberties with|| _ These novels certainly stand at the head of that great peri-| talent and laxity of principle are frequently combined) but a 
heraldry which he does with history; the notes, however, || odieai row, into which so large a portion of the literature of |feputation of a still higher kind, which is so well summed up 
satisfactorily prove that he had fall authority for this pecn-||the day has been drawn; looking at it in a politico-economi-||im the expressive line of the poet : = 
Sarity. The note on the castle at Coningsburgh is intorestl cal point of view, the success of the speculation must contri- “An honest man’s the noblest work of God 
ing to the mechanical antiquary, as exhibiting the euthor's! jbute materially to dmprove the comfortable existence of. son eEeEeEeEeEeEEEEeEEEEOEOE—e—e—E—EEEEeeee— 
ewe: nd the me a architecture. | and to afford the means of daily bread to many, (we have ae GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 

e Waverley nove constitute, beyond a doubt, the most!}heard so many as six hundred mentioned) including paper-||__ Published evergSaturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann streets. 
popular series of works in the English language, and the suc) makers, printers, painters and engravers, bookbinders, book- ee. Retort ans see “ce caine ieee De 
cess, which has attended the present edition of them shows || sellers, and many others. There i8 one person, however, in/|supplied from the commencement of the present volume. 
that the elevated rank which they have attained in ler lal 8 here the public is more interested than all the others, name- J. Seymour, printer, Jokn-strect. 
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For the New-York Mirror. 


THE DISCARDED. 


“No doubt she was right in rejecting my suit, 
But why did she kick me down stairs ?’— Ballad. 
I tive, as lives a withered.bough, 
Blossomless, leafless, and alone ; 
There is none left to love me now, 
Or shed one tear when I am gone. 


When I am gone—no matter where, 
I dread no other world but this, 
To leave it is my only prayer, 
That hope my only happiness. 


For I am weary of it—black 
Are sun, and stars, and sky to me; 
And my own thoughts are made the rack 
That wrings my nerves in agony. 


There’s not a wretched one that lives 
And loathes like me the light of day ; 

And I shall bless the hour that gives 
My body to its kindred clay. 


And yet at times, I know not why, 
There comes a foolish feverish thought, 
Of where these shrivelled limbs shall lie, 
And where this dead cold flesh shall rot, 


When the quick throbbing of my brain, 
That now is maddening me, is o’er, 
And the hot fire in each swoln vein, 
Is quench’d at last to burn no more. 


And then I shudder at the tone _ 

Of my heart’s hymn, and seem to hear 
The shrieking of my dying groan, 

The rattling clod upon my bier ; 


And feel the pang which he who dies, 
Welcomes—the pang which gives me rest— 
Ere the lead-weights are on mine eyes, 
Or the white shroud is on my breast; 


When the death-foam is on my lip, 
And the death-dews are in my hair, 

And my clench’d fingers in the grip 
Of agony, are clinging there. 


And then I feel how sad it is 

To know there’s none my fate to weep, 
Print on my lip the unanswered kiss, 

Or close mine eyes in their last sleep. 


For all unheard the damp earth flung 
Upon my coffin lid must be ; 

By strangers will the bell be rung, 
That tolls in mockery for me. 


And he who tolls will laugh the while, 
And whistle his light song of mirth; 

And he who digs my grave will smile 
As senseless as its senseless earth, 


Some dark-robed priest, perhaps, will pray 
Beside my bier—because he must, 

And some hoarse voices sing or say 
The unfeeling adage, “dust to dust.” 


And if perchance I leave behind 
Enough of worldly pelf to raise 

A marble tomb—my name enshrined 
In prodigality of praise, 


May meet the passing stranger’s eye, 
A sculptor’s monumentvand pride; 
‘Felling that man was born to die, 
And I—was born and lived and died. 


And men will trample on my grave, 
And keep the grass from growing there ; 
And not even one poor flower will wave 
Above me in the summer air. 


For there are none to plant it—none _ 
To water it with patient tears; 

My cradle watchers—they are gone— 
The monitors of my young years 


Are silent now—there was a time— 
It is a long, long time ago— 
When in a pure and holy clime 
I breathed—and if the clouds of woe 


Dimm’d the blue heaven of my thought, 
Like summer storms they ilitted 'y, 

And when they vanish’d there were wrought 
Bright rainbows in the twilight sky, 


On which my wild gaze linger’d till 
Their colours faded far away ; 

Those clouds—I feel their dampness still— 
But the bright rainbows—where are they ? 


And she I loved ? I must not think 
Of her “ for that way madness lies !”’— 
Boy, start that Champaigne cork—T’ll drink, 
And dream nomore of Mary’s eyes. —_Noy. 1821. 


LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 


’ FROM OUR ‘LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


NUMBER ELEVEN. ag Be 
L nm, December 4. 


Arvrer the actors and audience, perhaps a few observations 
on the different theatres, and-the description of pieces ex- 
hibited in them, for the amusement and edification of the 
public, may not be out of place. Drury-lane and Covent- 
garden are two magnificent temples for the representation of| 
the legitimate drama. Taste and elegance are conspicuous 
in whatever appertains to them; and though both houses are 
richly ornamented, the most fastidious critic would be puzzled 
to. point ont any thing gaudy, glaving, <¢. obtrusive), 
contrast between the chaste simplicity of their common 
scenery, and the glittering coarseness of that of the minor 
theatres, is very striking. The greatest fault of both is their 
size; great physical powers being absolutely requisite to make 
the singing and acting effective in the more remote parts of 
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the house. . The interior of each being in the shape of a 
horse-shoe, the stage is consequently much smaller in pro- 
portion to the audience-part than that of the Park theatre, 
which is semi-circular. The saloons and lobbies are uncom- 
monly spacious and splendid. The principal saloon at Drury- 
lane is one large mirror, the walls being entirely covered with 
glass. Next in reputation to these stands the Haymarket, near- 
ly the size of the Bowery, and bearing about the same rela- 
tion to Drury-lane and Covent-garden, that the Chatham in its 
best days did to the Park. The English Opera-house—lately 
burned and now rebuilding—its name sufficiently indicates 
the purposes to which it is appropriated. The Italian Opera- 
house, not yet opened for the season, but which I am given 
to understand is by far the largest and most splendid theatri- 
cal establishment in London. Then there is Astley’s, in the 
quadruped line, where dramas written by asses are played by 
horses—where the business of the scene is transacted en 
eroupe, and ladies are courted and tyrants slaughtered at a 
three quarter pace or a full gallop. Sadler’s Wells, once fa- 
mous for heroic actions and read water, swearing and tobacco. 
Here ships were nightly wrecked and long-boats overturned, 
land sailors continually employed in jumping overboard to 
save beauty and innocence, in wet white garments, from a 
watery grave, The performers were a species of amphibious 
animals, and passed half their time in fluids; and the best 
swimmer was, next to the Newfoundland dog, the most im- 
portant personage in the establishment. Here it was that 
the ‘‘Courageous Coral Diver, or the Shark of the Gulf of 
| California,” had such a successful run. The “ Humane So- 
ciety for the recovery of drowned persons” allowed, I believe, 
their drag-nets, warm flannels, stomach-pumps, and other ap- 
paratus to be kept in readiness at this theatre in case of acci- 
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tinued—the sea was sunk, and the ocean is now made of 
carpets and painted sail-cloth, as in other establishments. 
Besides these, there are an infinite number of minor thea- 
tres, with the names of half of which I am unacquainted. 
Some of the major-minors are highly respectable, and not 
unfrequently have first-rate talent on their boards; but the 
minor-minors are, for the most part, ftom stage to gallery, an 
unmixed mass of ignorance and vulgarity. Here is per- 
formed that species of “national drama,” which was wont to 
be enacted at the Lafayette and Mount Pitt circus before they 


|| were purified by fire, and which is still to he seen at the Park 


and Bowery, much to their credit, on holiday nights, where 
the several parties have it all their own way; and the most 
glorious and decisive victories are obtained by the tremendous 


carnage of one half of the supernumeraries, and the craven 


cowardice of the other; and where the enemies of valiant 
Englishmen and courageous Americans are humbled into the 
dust before them, much to the gratification of the very patri- 
otic and enlightened audiences. Here, as on your side of the 
water, instances of almost incredible prowess are as common 
as can be; and an enemy’s first-rate is frequently boarded and 
taken by a single midshipman, or a young officer alone cuts 


la detachment to pieces, except that the curtain falls amid 


shouts of “England for ever ! instead of “Hurrah for Jack-~ 
son!? Ihad been so long accustomed to hear all the love 
and liberty and heroism and bombast proceed out of the 
mouths of gentlemen in blue jackets, that it at first seemed 
strange to hear gentlemen in red declaiming in precisely the 
self-same strain. However, it must be said for the Londoners, 
that these direct national puffs are not tolerated at decent 
theatres. The victories of his majesty’s forces are almost en- 
tirely confined to places patronised for the most part by butch- 
er’s boys, dustmen, draymen, and coal-heavers. 

The principal source of profit, however, to nearly all the 
minor theatres is the ‘‘ supernatural business,” or represen- 
tation of demoniacal dramas. But here no narrow national 
feelings prevail—justice is equally dealt out to all; and in the 
last scene the devil. has his: due, let the evlprit. be what coun- 
tryman he may. The mythologies of all ages and nations 
have been raked up, and the evil spirits with which they 
abound re-produced upen the stage. It is really fearful to 
look upon a dead wall, covered with play-bills, and read the 
dreadful announcements for the evening’s amusements, ren- 
dered terribly distinct by ominous red or sombre black type 
of gigantic stature. Some of the managers ground their 
claims to public patronage and support on the immense ex- 
pense they have been at in order to do justice to views of the 
interior of the infernal regions; and one spirited lessee has 
actually constructed a false or double stage, which, at the ter- 
mination of the piece, sinks down with the particular fiend 
and victim of the evening, amid cataracts of flame spouting 
forth from the side-wings. The enacting of demons has be- 
come a regular branch of theatrical business; and Mr. O. 
Smith, aman with an unamiable countenance, and.a voice 
horrifically hoarse, is as distinguished in this line as Kean in 
tragedy or Liston in comedy. ‘‘ The prince of darkness is e 
gentleman,” says Shakspeare, but two-thirds of his repre- 
sentatives in London make him out little better than an illite- 
rate scoundrel. It is rather too bad, on the most serious oc- 
casions, to hear the father of all evil transposing his v’s and 
w’s, and leaving out his h’s, in the true cockney style, unable 
even to pronounce his own proper place of residence in a.cor- 
rect manner. 

The public appetite for gloomy horrorsis at present perfectly 
ravenous. I know not how to account for this, except by at- 
tributing it tothe alarming increase in the consumption of pork 
which has taken place in the metropolis within these few years. 
This species of animal nutriment is the favourite food of the 
lower orders, and, I am inclined to think, generates more dia- 
bolical tastes and propensities than “flesh of muttons, beeves, 
or goats,” How is it possible that a person who banquets off 
pork sausages and heavy porter, and then swallows two or 
three drams of spirits of turpentine, miscalled gin, can have 
his sensibilities aroused by such slight provocatives as wit 
and humour? Is he a man to be tickled with a straw? 


dent; but still they could not prevent the coughs, colds, ca-|| What is a joke, or a scrap of sentiment, or a lively conceit te 
tarths, and pulmonary complaints incident to such an otter-||him? You might as well give a glass of delicately flavoured 
like state of existence—the real water was therefore discon-|| wine to an habitual bibber of fourth-proof brandy. Take him 
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to see “Much ado about Nothing,” and he thinks the play 
well named—or “ As you like it,” and he likes it not. No— 
he pays his money and goes to witness ‘‘ The Infernal Com- 
pact; or, the Fiend, the Victim, and the Murderer !”’—he puts 
his hands in his pockets, and criticizes the vagaries of Mr. 
Smith, in his favourite character of the ‘“‘ Demon of the Val- 
ley of Skulls,” (as performed by him fifty-seven successive 
nights, with distinguished approbation!) These monstrosi- 
ties have been of gradual growth, First came ‘“Cherrys and 
Fair Stare,” “ Visions of the Sun,” and similar tales of en- 
chantment; but these were soon found to be mere moonshine, 
and a class of melo-dramas were got up where “murders. 
were done too terrible for the ear.’ The Newgate Calendar 
was regularly dramatized, and a most atrocious state of things 
prevailed for some time; but, as the anti-temperance man 
goes on regularly to increase the strength of the dose, as his 
acuteness of taste decreases, so the managers, after blunting 
the feelings and perceptions of the public, were obliged to re- | 
sort to still stronger stimulants, and hence the present sul- 
phureous state of the stage. But even this is beginning to 
fail. Notwithstanding the ‘infernal abysses,” by the help 
of chemical substances, which throw on the stage a strong 
glare of red, blue, or yellow light, are rendered, as the term 
is, “highly effective,’ insomuch, indeed, as to produce a 
strong impression on any person unused to such exhibitions, | 
the cockney surveys the whole with critical coolness, until a 
superabundant quantity of flame elicits some such exclama- 
tion of admiration as—“I say, Bill, vot do you think of that 
Yare ? My eyes !” delivered in a tone of voice which evidently 
shows that the view of the place of punishment before him 
has not made any impression on the mind of the speaker in 
regard to his own ulterior prospects, If the stage at present 
actually shows ‘the very age and body of the time, its form 
and pressure,” the millenium is much further off than many 
people suppose, CG 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Remarks on the Character and Writings of John Milton, occasioned 

7 the publication of his lately discovered Treatise on Christian 
_ Doctrine. By William £. Channing. 

Tuts is a very neatly printed duodecimo volume, which 
has been long before the public, has run through several 
editions, and is so generally known and justly appreciated 
_in Boston, and by a class of the author’s friends in this 

one or two neighbouring cities, that a review of it at} 
present may at first be deemed a work of supererogation. We 
are however induced to offer a few remarks upon it, because, 
however highly, and it may be added enthusiastically, Mr. 
Channing may be esteemed whefe he is known, we have 
frequently been astonished at the total ignorance of his works 
which exists among well-educated and even literary circles, 
where Byron, Moore, and Scott are familiarly quoted; and 
where, to have neglected the perusal of Irving, or Paulding, 
would be noted as a want of taste or learning; yet he 
has probably excelled every other American in logical and 
convincing powers of reason, imbued with the fervour of 
a high and comprehensive imagination ; in arich and copious 
flow of thoughts; ready command of words, and charming, 
lucid, and graceful modes of expression. In whatever light 
may be considered those essays or discourses, whose object is 
the establishment of some point of doctrine or theory of me- 
taphysice, by nature unsusceptible of complete demonstration, 
his broad and clear views of life and nature, the ingenuity 
with which he displays the great outline of his subject, clears 
away from it what is shadowy, detects and brings brightly 
forth its beautiful truths, and explains what seems in- 
consistent, gives his compositions a singularly inspiring 
and commanding influence. But his productions are not 
exclusively argumentative. There are pages of the most 
graphic delineations of human life. In his happiest efforts, 
as he proceeds in his subject, he seems to brace himself up 
with a consciousness of new and increasing intellectual vigour; 
a more glowing, fervid feeling animates his soul. His elo- 
quence resembles a stream, which at first winds fecbly from 
its source ; but swollen with many tributary branches, flows 
on, broadening and deepening, till its current becomes actu- 
~ ally irresistible. It is not our design to satisfy that portion 

of the public who have never examined the various offsprings 
of Mr. Channing’s genius, go as to render the perusal of them 
unnecessary. We shall not, therefore, at present give any, 
connected account of the object of this review, but we solicit 
the attention of our readers toa few extracts, which, although 
something of their force and lustre will be lost in their 
separation from the main body of the article, will serve as 
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examples of that stirring, yet chaste and eloquent style of 
composition, of which we have endeavoured to express our 
admiration. 

‘‘ Milton’s fame rests chiefly on his poetry, and to this we 
naturally give our first attention. By those who are accus- 
tomed to speak of poetry aa light reading, Milton’s eminence in 
this sphere may be considered only as giving him a high rank 
among the contributors to public amusement. Not so thought 
Milton. Of all God’s gifts of intellect, he esteemed poetical 
genius the most transcendant. He esteemed it in himself as 
a kind of inspiration, and wrote his great works with some- 
thing of the conscious dignity of a prophet. We agree with 
Milton in his estimate of poetry. It seems to us the divinest 
of all arts; for it is the breathing or expression of that prin- 
ciple or sentiment, which is deepest and sublimest in human 
nature; we mean, of that thirst or aspiration, to which no 
mind is wholly a stranger, for something purer and lovelier, 
something more powerful, lofty, and thrilling than ordinary 
and ‘real life efferds, . No doctrine is more common among 
christians than that of man’s immortality; but, it is not so 
generally understood, that the germs or principles of his 
‘whole future being are now wrapped up in his soul, as. the 
rudiments of the future plant in the seed. As a necessary 
result of this constitution, the soul, possessed and moved by 
these mighty though infant energies, is perpetually stretch- 
ing beyond what is present and visible, struggling against the 
bounds of its earthly prison-house, and seeking relief and 
joy in imaginings of unseen and ideal being: This view of 
our nature, which has never been fully developed, and which 
goes further towards explaining the contradictions of human 
life than all others, carries us to the very foundation and 
sources of poetry. He, who cannot interpret by his own con- 
sciousness what we now have said, wants the true key to 
works of genius. He has not penetrated those sacred re- 
cesses of the soul, where poetry is born and nourished, and 
inhales immortal vigour, and wings herself for her heaven- 
ward flight. an intellectual nature, framed for progress 
and for bigigethodes of being, there must be creative ener- 
gies, powers of original and ever-growing thought ; and poe- 
try is the form in which these energies are chiefly manifested. 
It is the glorious prerogative of this art, that it ‘makes all 
things new’ for the gratification of a divine instinct. 
deed finds its elements in what it actually sees and experi- 
ences, in the worlds of matter and mind; but it combines 
and blends these into new forms and according to new affini- 
ties; breaks downif welmay so say, the distinctions and bounds. 
of nature; imparts to material objects life, and sentiment, 
and emotion, and invests the mind with the powers and 
splendours of the outward creation; describes the surround- 
ing universe in the colours which the passions throw over it, 
and depicts the soul in those modes of repose or agitation, of 
tenderness or sublime emotion, which manifests its thirst for 
a more powerful and joyful existence. To a man of aliteral 
and prosaic character the mind may seem lawless in these 
workings; but it observes higher laws than it transgresses, 
the laws of the immortal intellect; it is trying and develop- 
ing its best faculties; and in the objects which it describes, 
or in the emotions which it awakens, anticipates those states 
of progressive power, splendour, beauty, and happiness, for 
which it was created. 


“We accordingly believe that poetry, far from injuring 
society, is one of the great instruments of its refinement and 
exaltation. It lifts the mind above ordinary life, gives it a 
respite from depressing cares, and awakens the consciousness 
of its affinity with what is pure and noble. In its legitimate 
and highest efforts, it has the same tendency and aim with 
christianity ; that is, to spiritualize our nature. ‘True, poetry 
has been made the instrument of vice, the pander of bad 
passions ; but when genius thus stoops, it dims its fires, and 
parts with much of its power; and even when poetry is en- 
slaved to licentiousness or misanthropy, she cannot wholly 
forget her true vocation. Strains of pure feeling, touches of 
tenderness, images of innocent happiness, sympathies with 
suffering virtue, bursts of scorn or indignation at the hollow- 
ness of the world, passages true to our moral nature, often 
escape in an immoral work, and show us how hard it is for 
a gifted spirit to divorce itself wholly from what is good. 
Poetry has a natural alliance with our best affections. It de- 
lights in the beauty and sublimity of the outward creation 
and of the: soul. It indeed portrays, with terrible energy, the 
excesses of the passions; but they are passions which show 
a mighty nature, which are full of power, which command 
awe, and excite a deep though shuddering sympathy. Its 
great tendency and purpose is to carry the mind beyond and 


above the beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life; to lift 
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it into a purer element; and to breathe into it 
and generousemotion. It reyeals to us the loveliness 
ture, brings back the freshness of early feeling, revives the 
relish of simple pleasures, keeps unquenched the enthusiasm 
which warmed the spring-time of our being, refines youthful 
love, strengthens our interest in human nature by vivid de- 
lineations of its tenderest and loftiest feelings, spreads our 
sympathies over all classes of society, knits us by aew ties 
with universal being, and, through the brightness of its pro- 
phetic visions helps faith to lay hold on the future life. 

“We are aware, that it is objected to poetry, that it gives 
wrong views and excites false expectations of life, peoples 
the mind with shadows and illusions, and builds up imagina- 
tion on the ruins of wisdom. That there is a wisdom, 
against which poetry wars, the wisdom of the senses, which 
makes physical. comfort and gratification the supreme good, 
and wealth the chief interest of life, we do not deny; nordo 
we deem it the least service which poetry renders to mankind 
that it redeems them from the thraldom of this earthborn 
prudence, But, passing over this topic, we would observe, 
that the complaint against poetry as abounding in illusion and 
deception, is in the main groundless. In many poems there 
is more of truth than in many histories and philosophic theo- 
ries. The fictions of genius are often the vehicles of the 
sublimest verities, and its flashes often open new regions of 
thought, and throw new light on the mysteries of our being. 
In poetry, when the letter is falsehood, the spirit is often pro- 
foundest wisdom. And if truth thus dwells in the boldest 
fictions of the poet, much more may it be expected in his de- 
lineations of life; for the present life, which is the first stage 
of the immortal mind, abounds iri the materials of poetry, 
and it is the high office of the bard to detect this divine ele- 
ment among the grosser labours and pleasures of our earthly 
being. The present life is not wholly prosaic, precise, tame, 
and finite. To the gifted eye it abounds in the poetic. The 
affections which spread beyond ourselves and stretch far into 
futurity ; the workings of mighty passions, which seem te 
arm the soul with an almost superhuman energy ; the inno- 
cent and irrepressible joy of infancy; the bloom, and buoy- 
ancy, and dazzling hopes of youth; the throbbings of the 
heart, when it first wakes to love, and dreams of a happiness 
too vast for earth; woman, with Her beauty, and grace, and 
gentleness, and fulness of feeling, and depth of affection, and 
blushes of purity, and the tones and looks which only a mo- 
ther’s heart can inspire ; these are oetical: Itis not true 
that the poet paints a life which does not exist. He only ex- 
tracts and concentrates, as it were, life’s ethereal essence, 
arrests and condenses its volatile fragrance, brings together 
itsscattered beauties, and prolongs its more refined but evan- 
escent joys. And in this he does well; for it is good to feel 
that life is not wholly usurped .by cares for subsistence and 
physical gratifications, but admits, in measures which may 
be indefinitely enlarged, sentiments and delights worthy of a 
higher being. This power of poetry to refine our views of 
life and happiness, is more and more needed as society ad- 
vances, It is needed to withstand the encroachments of 
heartless and artificial manners, which make civilization so 
tame and uninteresting. It is needed to counteract the ten- 
dency of physical science, which being now sought, not, as 
formerly, for intellectual gratification, but for multiplying 
bodily comforts, requires a new developement of imagination, 
taste and poetry, to preserve men from sinking into an earthly, 
material, epicurean life. Our remarks in vindication of poetry 
have extended beyond our original design. They have had 
a higher aim than to assert the dignity of Milton as a poet, 
and that is, to endear and recommend this divine art to all 
who reverence and would cultivate and refine their nature,” 

There isa vein of moral ingenuity and faith running through 
these, as well as all other essays from the same pen, which 
constitutes them a mine of instruction to the inexperienced 
and wavering. By faith we do not wish to be understood 
the credulity built on hope and imagination, but the faith’ 
which arises from a previous conviction of the wisdom and 
perfection of the moral as well as the physical world, and 
urges and encourages the mind to a successful investigation 
of the causes and consequences of those events, that, at a 
single glance, afilict the casual observer with fear and horror. 
The misanthropist, the sceptic, and he whose once warm and _ 
flowing affections have been frozen in the wintry misery of 
life, will find a cheerfulness in his confiding views, his sim- 
ple explanations, his rich and delightful delineations, An 
instance of his method of extracting the good from the evil 
things will be discovered'in the course of the extract below, 
which we are unwilling to curtail. ‘ 


“ From this very imperfect view of the qualities of Milton’s 
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Poetry, we hasten to his great work, Paradise Lost, perhaps 
the noblest monument of human genius. The two first 
books, by universal consent, stand pre-eminent in sublimity. 
Hell and hell’s king have a terrible harmony, and dilate into 
new grandeur and awfulness the longer we contemplate 
them. From one element, ‘solid and liquid fire,’ the poet 
jhas framed a world of horror and suffering, such as imagina- 

. tion has never traversed. But fiercer flames than those which 
encompass Satan, burn in his own soul. Revenge, exaspe- 
rated pride, consuming wrath, ambition, though fallen, yet 
unconquered by the thunders of the Omnipotent, and grasp- 
ing still at the empire of the universe—these form a picture 
more sublime and.terrible than hell. Hell yields to the spirit 
which it imprisons. The intensity of its fires reveals the in- 
tenser passions and more vehement will of Satan; and the 
ruined archangel gathers into himself the sublimity of the 
scene which surrounds him. This forms the tremendous in- 
terest of these wonderful books. We see mind triumphant 
over the most terrible powers of nature. We see unutterable 
agony subdued by energy of soul. We have not indeed in 
Satan those bursts of passion, which rive the soul, as well as 
shatter the outward frame of Lear. But we have a depth of 
passion, which only an archangel could manifest. The all- 
enduring, all-defying pride of Satan, assuming so majestical- 
ly hell’s burning throne, and coveting the diadem, which 
scorches his thunder-blasted brow, is a creation requiring in 
its author almost the spiritual energy with which he invests 
the fallen seraph. Some have doubted whether the moral 
effect of such delineations of the storms and terrible workings 
of the soul is good; whether the interest felt in a spirit so 
transcendantly evil as Satan, favours our sympathies with 
virtue. But our interest fastens, in this and like cases, on 
what is not evil. We gaze on Satan with an awe not unmix- 
ed with mysterious pleasure, as on a miraculous manifestation 
of the power of mind. What chains us, as with a resistless 
spell, in such a character, is spiritual might made visible by 
the racking pains which it overpowers. There is some- 
thing kindling and ennobling in the consciousness, however 
awakened, of the energy which resides in mind; and many 
a virtuous man has borrowed new strength from the force, 
constancy, and dauntless courage of evil agents. 

*Milton’s description of Satan attests in various ways the 
power of his genius. Critics have often observed, that the 
great difficulty of his work was to reconcile the spiritual 
properties of his supefMatural beings with the human modes 
of existence which he is obliged to ascribe to them. The 
difficulty is too great for any genius wholly to overcome, and 
we must acknowledge that our enthusiasm is in some parts 
of the poem checked by a feeling of incongruity between the 
spiritual agent, and his sphere and mode of agency. But we 
are visited with no such chilling doubts and misgivings in the 
description of Satan in hell. Imagination has here achieved 
its highest triumph, in imparting a character of reality and 
truth to its most daring creations. That world of horrors, 
though material, is yet so remote from our ordinary nature, 
that a spiritual being, exiled from heaven, finds there an ap- 
propriate home. There is, too, an indefiniteness in the de- 
scription of Satan’s person, which excites without shocking 
the imagination, and aids us to combine in our conception of 
him the massiness of a real form with the vagueness of spiri- 


when considered as the creation of the same mind, which had 
painted the infernal world. 

‘Paradise and its inhabitants are in sweet accordance, and 
together form a scene of tranquil bliss, which calms and 
soothes, whilst it delights the imagination. Adam and Eve, 
just moulded by the hand and quickened by the breath of 
God, reflect in their countenancesand forms, as well as minds, 
the intelligence, benignity, and happiness of their Author. 
Their new existence has the freshness and peacefulness of 
the dewy morning. Their souls, unsated and untainted, find 
an innocent joy in the youthful creation, which spreads and 
smiles around them. Their mutual love is deep, for it is the 
love of young, unworn, unexhausted hearts, which meet in 
each other the only human objects on whom to pour forth 
their fulness of affection; and still it is serene, for it is the 
love of happy beings, who know not suffering even by name, 
whose innocence excludes not only the tumults but the thought 
of jealousy and pain, who, ‘imparadised in one another’s 
arms,’ scarce dream of futurity, so blessed “is their present 
being. We will not say that we envy our first parents, for 
we feel that there may be higher happiness than theirs, a 


happiness won through struggle with inward and outward 
foes, the happiness of power and moral victory, the happi- 
ness of disinterested sacrifices and wide-spread love, the happi- 
ness of boundless hope, and of ‘thoughts which wander 
through eternity.’ Still there are times, when the spirit, op- 
pressed with pain, worn with toil, tired of tumult, sick at the 


tual existence. To the production of this effect, much de- 
pends on the first impression given by the poet; for this is 
apt to follow us through the whole work ; and here we think 
Milton eminently successful, The first glimpse of Satan’s 
form is given us in the following lines, which, whilst too in- 
definite to provoke the scrutiny of the reason, fill the imagi- 
nation of the reader with a form which can hardly be effaced. 


«Thus Satan, talking to his nearest mate 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed, his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and Jarge, 
Lay floating many a rood.’ 


“¢Forthwith upright he rears from off the poo! 
His mighty stature; on each hand the flames, 
Driven backward, slope their pointing spires, and rolled 
In billows, leave i’ th’ midst a horrid vale.’ 


‘We have more which we would gladly say of the deline- 
ation of Satan; especially of the glimpses which are now and 
then given of his deep anguish and despair, and of the 
touches of better feeling which are skilfully thrown into the 
dark picture, both suited and designed to blend with our ad- 
miration, dread and abhorrence, a measure of that sympathy 
and interest with which every living, thinking being ought 
to be regarded, and without which all other feelings tend to 
sin and pain. But there is another topic which we cannot 
leave untouched. From hell we flee to paradise, a region as 
lovely as hell is terrible, and which to those who do not know’ 
the universality of true genius, will appear doubly wonderful: 


¥ 
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sight of guilt, wounded in its love, baffled in its hope, and 
trembling in its faith, almost longs for the ‘ wings of a dove, 
that it might fly away’ and take refuge amidst the ‘shady 
bowers,’ the ‘vernal airs,’ the ‘roses without thorns,’ the 
quiet, the beauty, the loveliness of Eden. It is the contrast 
of this deep peace of paradise with the storms of life, which 
gives to the fourth and fifth books.of this poem a charm so 
irresistible, that not a few would sooner relinquish the two 
first books, with all their sublimity, than part with these.” 
This article has occupied so much more room than we an- 


ticipated, that we are compelled to defer the remainder till 
the next impression, 


- 


Journal of Mab eeceetiaes of the Literary and Scientific Convention 
held in New-York, October, 1830. « 


What tends, in the remotest degree, to elevate the literary 
character of New-York, should be regarded with interest 
and favour. Surpassing all other cities of the Union, in the 


extent, the enterprise, and the general intelligence of her po- 


pulation, this city is still far behind several of them in repu- 
tation for letters and science. Not that she may not claim 
amongst her sons the very brightest names which adorn our 
native literature—not that she does not possess capacity and 
talent sufficient to advance claims to pre-eminence in every 
department of elegant or useful knowledge: but this ca- 
pacity and talent are still latent—they are insulated, and 
require a field for concentrated effort, which has not yet been 
opened to their ambition. The direction hitherto given to 
mind in this thriving and commercial metropolis, has not 
been calculated to develope the loftier faculties of the intel- 
lect, or to cherish a love for the fine arts. In this respect, 
New-York particularly represents the situation of the coun- 
try at large—her character is, as yet, undecided. _Alll the ele- 
ments of greatness abound in her—all the treasures of moral 
and mental excellence lie profusely scattered around her soil. 
"They require only assimilation and combination to be brought 
into action. Her sister cities, which rival, and as yet, excel 
her in their literary pretensions, owe their supremacy, not to 
any inherent superiority on their part, or to any deficiency 
on hers. They are indebted for it solely to the character of 
their first founders, which gave a fixed and permanent direc- 
tion to all their pursuits and habits; more especially to those 
connected. with the cultivation of knowledge. Thus Phila- 
delphia, owing her origin and-establishment to the institu- 
tions of William Penn, and his humane and enlightened fol- 
lowers, received, and has preserved a uniformity of action, 
which has enabled her to make sure and decisive, if not, very 
rapid strides in intellectual advancement. Boston, again, the 
cradle of American liberties, was als80, from the very day of 
her foundation, the abiding place of the most indefatigable 
and acute cultivators of all the arts and sciences connected 


sessing unrivalled advantages for successful co 
culations, which rendered her, at a very ear period of her 
history, the great focus of attraction for emigration, her 
population has ever been variable and heterogeneous, and 
has wanted therefore that concert of impulse which has been 
the main cause of the great success of her neighbours. Hence, 


v 


she maintains pretty much the same relation to them, as 
the United States do to older countries; and the same cir- 
cumstances are daily operating to change the nature and the 
bearings of both. 

As new generations spring up, identified with the soil they 
inhabit, a local spirit will be engendered, and the extent of 
extraneous interference will become diminished, until it no 
longer will have a tendency to interrupt the general uniform- 
ity and harmony. Already do we see the dawnings of this 
spirit unfolded, and happy shall we be, if those who are 
engaged in the project of founding a university here, 
should be actuated by its aspirations. In thus contending in 
favour of the establishment of a local feeling, we do not refer 
to that contracted jealousy and petty tnvy, which have dis- 
graced some of the most distinguished writers of other 
cities. We desire to see a noble competition for literary pre- 
eminence, a generous ardor to excel by positive merit, not by 
paltry depreciation or affected contempt of all rival efforts. 
These desirable objects cannot be better attained, than by oc- 


casional assemblages of the literary and scientific men of the 
different sections of the country, in which contending claims 
may be discussed with candour and freedom, important dis- 
coveries elicited and communicated, and a liberal feeling of 
friendly though lively emulation, created and fostered. Such 
undoubtedly was the aim and end of the convention, the pro- 
ceedings of which are detailed in the very neatly executed 
octavo whose title precedes this article. How far the distin- 
guished individuals who participated in its deliberations, have 
‘succeeded in accomplishing this object, we shall not now stop 
toinquire. Cavils and objections without number have been 
raised against the supposed trivialness of many of the sub- 
jects proposed for discussion, and the entire failure of the 
convention in eliciting any profound discovery, or establishing 
any one important principle. But this censure, even if well 
founded, is wholly premature. The labour has just been 
commenced ; the foundation-stone has alone been laid. To 
decide on the nature of the superstructure, or to check its 
rise by interposing obstacles, is unfair, is unjust. For our 
part, we look forward with bright anticipations to the future, 
and place great reliance on the zeal and on the good sense, as 
well as on the talent and the learning, which are engaged in 
the cause. Great impartiality and wisdom will be required 
to complete the arduous task which they have begun; great 
sacrifices of prejudices and opinions long cherished; and 
many of them identified, perhaps, with supposed immutable _ ; 
truths. Of these, we could point out several, which have — 
been suggested by perusing the interesting pages before us. 
But we reserve our remarks for separate articles on each in 
future numbers. In the meantime, we shall close with ex- 
pressing our best wishes for the success of the important ex- 
periments undertaken by the members, to elicit intellectual 
truth as connected with the great subject of the education 
and moral improvement of our country. 


Thoughts on Penitentiaries and Prison Discipline. 
Philadelphia, 1830. 


Our indefatigable philanthropist, Matthew Carey, is not 
idle. The rigid frost of winter, instead of benumbing his 
active faculties, seems verily to call them the more vividly 
into play. And the same active intelligence, and zeal to 
promote the public good, still animate all his efforts and re- 


By M. Carey, &c. 


commend them to the unanimous and prompt attention of 
his fellow-citizens. The subject of the present pamphlet is 
connected with some of the vital interests of society, and is 
treated in the author’s usual ingenuous and plain style. Our 
limits forbid us to notice it further at the present time. 


The Young Reader. By the Rev. John Pierpont. Boston: Richard 


son, Lord, and Holbrook, 1830. 

This work, as its name purports, is intended to furnish 
reading exercises for pupils in academies. It is one of 4 
series which consists of four volumes. The design of se- 
lecting from the large and varied stock which the press has 
already sent forth, a certain class of compositions adapted 
to the capacity and taste of the youthful mind, and yet 
calculated to expand and elevate it, has been frequently 
adopted by others ; but few have been so completely success- 
ful as the Rev. John Pierpont, the editor of the ‘ Introduc- 
tion,?? the ‘National Reader,” the “ First Class Book,” and 


‘IIthat which is the subject of these remarks. No indivi 


dual is more generally known as possessing all the qualifica- 
tions necessary for the task. The “ Young Reader’ is the 
best of the series. 


We have read with much attenti 
Moore’s Life of Byron, but must 
future number. : 


the second volume ‘of 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


THE MALAPROPOS. 


THERE are some people who have a most unhappy knack 
at doing and saying things out of time and place. The more 
they try to avoid this, the more they run their heads into 
the fire; just as persons with an impediment in their speech 
stutter the more from their anxiety to pronounce some par- 
ticular word correctly. 

Frank Henley was one of these. He was the best na- 
tured fellow in the world, yet was continually wounding the 
feelings of others unintentionally. His life was one infinite 
series of blunders of this kind. It began at school, and ended 
orfly with the last act of his life. The schoolmaster was a 
little hump-backed man, and consequently as irritable as a 
crab. One day, being called upon for a definition of defor- 
mity, Frank, after considerable cogitation, pronounced it to 
be a hump on the back. This raised a laugh among the rest 
of the scholars. The pedagogue was convinced in his own 
_ little mind that our hero meant to insult him, and the conse- 
quence was, that Frank became the 1esiduary legatee of all 


the unclaimed transgressions of the school. The poor lad, 
who saw from the laugh of the scholars where his definition 
of deformity had lighted, was so anxious ever after to avoid 
a similar offence, that he never came to that word without in- 
voluntarily raising his eyes, and looking fearfully at the hump 
on the schoolmaster’s back. ‘This cost him much tribulation 
and many a flogging. By some mysterious operation of sym- 
pathy, originating in his almost perpetual horror of giving 
offence to the little man’s hump, his own back actually began 
to exhibit a protuberance somewhat similar to that of the 
schoolmaster, who observing it, thought to himself that Frank 
was making a mockery of him for flogging him so often with- 
out reason, whereupon he was exceedingly wroth, and flogged 
him more than ever. 

At last Frank took the opportunity of a holiday to complain 
to his guardian of the tyranny of this little hump-backed 
pedagogue. He thought he would philosophize a little on the 
/ occasion. 

“He is very cross,” said he to the worthy old gentleman, 
hiseguardian, “he’s very cross; but I suppose he can’t help 
it, for it is observed by several learned philosophers that all 
_ deformed people are more or Jess irritable and capricious,” 
s guardian happened to have one leg shorter than the 
“Tt is, is it?’ said he, in answer to Master Frank’s 
wi vation ; ‘then pray go back to school again, and 
- don’t let me hear any more of your foolish complaints, Irri- 
table and capricious, indeed!” Frank got no spending-money 

this time. So much for his philosophy. 

Suffering thus from the instrumentality of the hump, it at 
length became inseparably connected in his rhind with the 
sense of his sufferings, and continually occupied his imagi- 
nation. He could not keep clear of it for the life of him, and 
ran foul of it in some way or other ten timesaday, As his 
offences increased so did the floggings. Frank could stand it 
no longer. 

He complained to the wife of his guardian, a lady somewhat 
stricken in years, but fond of dress; and still remembering, 
with great tenacity, that she had been a great beauty some 
twenty years. ago. 

‘He is the most testy, cross-grained little man J ever saw,” 
said Frank: ; “ he’s as irritable as—as an old belle who has out- 
lived her beauty, and yet expects to be admired as muchasever.” 

“ He is, is he ?”’ quoth the good lady ;. “then all I have to 
say is, that you may as well make the best of it, for I ‘pro- 
mise you I shan't interfere. An old belle, indeed—marry- 
come-up !” \ 

Master Frank got none of the good things of the closet this 
time. So much for his comparison, 

But all things must have an end. ‘**Tis a very long lane 
that never has a turning.” It was time to send Frank to 
college, and to college he went. One of the leading profes- 
sors was.a great mathematician, and as proud as Lucifer of 
his talent. He held all sciences in profound contempt except 
the exact sciences, and especially undervalued the fine arts and 
the belles-lettres. The forte of our hero lay in these latter. 

“A picture, a statue, or a sublime description proves 
nothing,” said the professor of mathematics. 

This was too capital an opportunity for a touch of the 


“ You have, have you?’ said the professor of mathematics ; 
and from that time he laid such a load of demonstrations on 
the back of our hero, that he pretty nearly converted him into 
a segment of a circle, he so crouched under the weight he 
carried. In short he became gradually so befuddled with cal- 
culations, that he at length demonstrated himself to the tail 
of the class, 

“You are a blockhead and no mathematician,” said the 
professor. 

‘“A man may know nothing of mathematics, and a great 
deal of other things; and he may be a great mathematician, 
and yet ignorant of every thing else.” 

This was said by our hero, without the remotest precon- 
ception that he was striking the professor of mathematics 
‘right on the head. It was the very perfection of the mala- 
propos, and he was rewarded accordingly by tasks that would 
have puzzled a Bowditch or a Hassler. 

“How could you talk so?’ said the professor of huma- 
nity, who had taken a-great liking to Frank ever since he 
heard that he preferred classical literature to mathematics. 
“ But never mind what that old calculator says; languages, 
languages, and classical literature, are the only studies for a 
gentleman,” 

“J think I have heard it observed by a very wise man,” 
said Frank, “that to talk in a different language was nothing 
jmore than serving up the same old sauces in a new dish.” 

“ Procul QO! procul esto profani! said the professor of 
humanity turning his back for ever on our unfortunate-hero. 
Thus he got between two fires, and what with the exact sci- 
ences and humanity, had a tolerably pretty time of it. 
Another malapropos!” said Frank; in despair. 

In this way he managed with most consummate good for- 
tune, to make an enemy of almost every man, woman, or stu- 
dent with whom he came in contact. If they had any special 
fault, foible, or deformity, he was sure to run a pin into it, and 
make them wince. He was perpetually led by his devotion 
to the malapropos into a succession of quarrels with his fel- 
low-students, and suffered divers sly oppressions from the pro- 
fessors. He left college with an indifferent reputation in his 
studies, though one of the best scholars in his class; and with 
the character of a malignant cynic, who delighted in hurting 
the feelings of others, when we pledge our word he was one 
of the very best-natured young fellows in the world. 

“This malapropos will be the ruin of me!” said our un- 
fortunate hero, as he turned his face towards home, as he was 
accustomed to call the house of his guardian. 

That worthy gentleman and-his lady had neither of them 
got over the recollection of his wise observations concerning 
the irritability of deformed people, and elderly belles who are 
not so much admired as they ought to be. They did exactly 
as people generally doin similar cases : they resolved to prove 
the truth of his observations, by being as cross as possible, 
instead of proving him wrong by kindness and forbearance. 
Our unlucky youth in the meantime took special care not to 
run against any of their weak points, and the consequence 
was, that he-became ten times more malapropos than ever. 
He swore to himself he would never, while in the presence 
of his guardian or his lady, make the remotest allusion either 
to deformed irritable people, or ill-natured superannuated 
|beauties. Possibly he might have kept his resolution had 
he not chanced to meet with a caricature of a man, having 
two very dissimilar legs, with “paired not matched,” for the 
motto. He was so tickled with the humour of this, that he 
could not for the life of him resist the inclination to purchase, 
and carry it home as a peace-offering to his guardian. 

“He'll be delighted with it,” quoth friend Frank. 

“JT understand you, sir,’ cried the old gentleman in a tow- 
ering passion, ‘‘I understand you, sir; you have been cari- 
caturing me ; you have got me stuck up in the print-shops— 
you’ve made me the laughing-stock of the town. Quit my 
house, sir, and never let me see your face again. ‘ Paired not 


came more angry than ever. 

Frank assured him solemnly that the caricature was not 
intended for him, nor like him, nor ascribed to him by any 
human being, ‘The old gentleman at last recalled his sen- 
tence of banishment; but whether in virtue of our hero’s 
protestations, or prompted by his recollecting that if he turned 
Frank out of doors he would be obliged to settle his accounts, 
and pay over Frank threw the cari- 


malapropos to escape our hero, who answered with all the 
simplicity of a child, % 

“ Very true, Mr. Reeflfngle ; but I have frequently heard it 
remarked, that men who believe in nothing but demonstra- 
tions are apt to have a confused understanding of every thing 
except that two and two make:four.’’ 


ne is doubtful. 
cature into the fire, and his peace was made. 

That very day his lady guardianess received a.number of 
visiters. 

“How I hate a pug nose !” exclaimed our eid: on the dis- 
appearance of one of the female: visiters,. who had an appen- 
dage of that. sort.. 


lamong the ladies. 


matched,’ indeed !? and he looked down at his legs, and be-| 


This was said in the presence of his guardian’s wife, who 
had a nose nearly allied to the family of the pugs, and it turned 
blue on the occasion. She had not the least doubt but that 
Frank intended to mortify her. by 

“Ungrateful brute !? she exclaimed, as she flung out of the 
room, “like Niobe, all tears.” 

The old gentleman was fifteen years on the wrong side of 

the lady, and consequently completely under her influence. 
The order of wisdom is entirely reversed in matrimony, where 
the youngest is always considered the wisest, and probably 
with some, reason. A young lady, who marries a rich, old 
husband, has generally the more discretion of the two. 
' The lady took-a violent dislike to Frank, and managed so 
adroitly, by continually entrapping him im the malapropos; 
that she at length got the better of her husband’s antipathy 
to settling accounts and paying over balances. Accordingly, 
the guardian parted. with Frank on very ill terms, and thus 
our hero was set adrift in the world, because he disliked a 
pug nose, and had not the discretion to keep his opinion to 
himself. 

He had now the world before, behind, and all around him. 
The first thing a young fellow, with money, thinks of, is 
spending it, which is the easiest and most pleasing affair 
imaginable. He went to town, and became a great beau 
Being rich and well looking, he might 
have become a favourite, and revelled in the smiles of beauty, 
had it not been for his old enemy, the malapropos, which 
beset him at every step. 

He got acquainted with Miss Terentia Tattle, a distin- 
guished azure, who paid him particular attention, partly be- 
cause he paid such particular attention to what she said. One 
fatal morning, however, he forgot himself, and took occasion, 


Lin the presence of the lady, to express his disgust at a female 


pedant. The learned Terentia never paid him any attentions 
afterwards, and told every body he was an ill-natured, super- 
ficial young man. 


He accompanied Miss Caperton to the assembly—Miss 
Caperton, the famous dancer, who delighted in waltzing, and 
made a man dizzy to look at her. She had the most beauti- 
ful foot and ankle, and where is the use of hiding one’s candle 
under a bushel ? 

“Don’t you think the waltz a most graceful and elegant 
dance?’ asked she, after finishing one of those “circulars,” 
in a style that would have done honoggto Madame -Ronzi de 
Vestris. 

“Graceful and elegant!” replied Frank, who, was so full 
of thesubject thathe forgot whom he was addressing —“ Grace- 
ful and elegant! Vulgar and indecent, would suit it better, 
in my opinion. The very country bumpkins, in their wildest 
frolics, don’t take such liberties with the girls, asa fine gen- 
tleman takes with a fine lady in a waltz. I wonder any 
delicate, respectable female, will thus degrade herself by sub- 
mitting in public to the embraces of a stranger.” 

Miss Caperton had been to Paris, and had nothing to show 
for it but new dresses and a most approved style of waltzing. 
She blushed celestial rosy red, but it was a blush of indig- 
nant anger—modesty was out of the question with a waltz- 
ing lady. When Frank reminded her of an engagement for 
the next dance, she had forgotten it; and the next time he 
met her, she had forgotten him! 

“What can be the matter with little Caperton ?” said Frank 
to himself. ‘It must be my old old enemy, the malapropos,” . 
and he recollected his tine speech about waltzing, and called 
himself a great blockhead. 2 

He was introduced at Mrs, Tetgtum’s, one of the most 
fashionable houses in town, where hesawa profusionof mirrors, 
candelabras, gilded furniture, &c. The lady was delighted at 
being visited by a person who had never beheld all this finery, 
and expected to see him gaze about in unutterable admira- 
tion. He took the first opportunity to descant on the beau- 
ties of an elegant simplicity in dress, equipage, furniture, and 
behaviour. - He pronounced it vulgar to encumber a drawing- 
room with trumpery till it looked like a furnishing warehouse. 
Mrs. Tetotum was all affectation, and her establishment an- 
awered the description of our wise hero exactly. 

“He means me, the vulgar ill-natured creature !” thought 
Mrs. Tetotum, and marked him out for proscription 


John,” said she to the servant, almost before ‘tie’ had shut 
the door on our hero, “ John, shall you know that man when 
you see him ?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Well, then never let me see bis face in ‘is house a, 

Before the expiration of the first winter Frank w Hone 
im love with Miss Cornelia Spicebird, a very pretty and grace- 
ful. little creature as ever was seen, Hes. form was ‘perfect, 


e. 


_ of people. 
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her complexion beautiful, but: she had a large mole on her| 


neck, which contrasted disagreeably with its snowy whiteness. 

She was pleased with Frank, and her parents liked his fortune, 

so there was every reason to believe it would be a match ere 

long. One evening, in a little circle of belles and beaux, they 
were talking of the fanciful theories concerning these spots 
and marks asindicating the temper, habits, and future fortunes 

Frank, as usual, got so deep in the subject that he 
forgot every thing else. 

“Nathaniel Wanley—I think it is he,’? quoth our hero, 
‘says that 2 mole on the neck just under the right ear, is a 
sure sign of a backbiting disposition.” 

This was precisely the situation of the mole on the snowy 
neck of the lady of his love ;.and though he had his eye fixed 
on the very spot, he had no more idea of any personal appli- 
cation in his speech than the man in the moon. But.though 
he had not, every one else had, and particularly the lady. 

“ Nathaniel Wanley is a great fool,” said she in a passion. 

‘t He’s dead,’ said Frank. 

‘So much the better,” quoth the lady. 

‘} Why so?’ 

‘ Because—because he can’t tell any more lies about me for 
you to repeat before my face.” 

“Heavens !? aspirated our hero, as the whole affair stared 
him fullin the mind’s eye; “I’ve made a pretty piece of busi- 
ness of it. The malapropos has ruined me again !” 

His anticipations were soon realized. Miss Spicebird took 
an early opportunity of apprising-him that as she presumed 
he could have little regard for a ‘‘ backbiting lady,” she begged 
that in future he would spare himself the trouble of pretend- 
ing to it. 

* . Shortly after this affair of the mole, Frank fell in company 
with a young officer of great merit and accomplishments, 
high-spirited and brave, but of a low parentage. It was 
generally understood that he was a foundling; certain it is 
he was particularly sensitive on that-point. They were at 
a dinner party, and some how or other the evil genius of our 
hero pricked him on to touch the subject he of all others 
ought to have avoided. We don’t recollect exactly how it 
happened, but so it was; he expressed his astonishment at 
some lady having married a man similarly circumstanced with 
the young officer. The rest of the company tried what virtue 


there was in winks, warnings of the finger, and joggings of 


the elbows, but the malapropos had got him in its toils. He 
went on more enorgtllally than before, and finally became, 
in the opinion of all present, directly personal to the officer, 
who got up and quietly left the table. There was adead porten- 
tous pause as he retired, and all present anticipated what would 
follow,,except Frank, who wondered at his abrupt departure. 

That very evening agentleman called on him with an invi- 
tation to Hoboken, bright and early next morning. 

“ Ror what ?”’ asked our hero. 

“For insulting him publicly with the misfortune of his 
birth,” said the other. 

“Bless me!?? exclaimed Frank, “I never thought of him 
all the-time I was talking.” 

“You will find it difficult to make him or the company 
believe it. You were highly personal.” 

‘But if I assure him I was not so?” 

‘*He and all the rest will consider it an evasion, and call you 
a coward.” 

‘*O, very well,” and he immediately signified his acceptance 
-of the polite invitation which was signed “ your most obedi- 
ent and very humble servant.” 

The morning was bright and beautiful, and the river reflect- 
ed in its placid bosom all the charms of eaves and of earth 
as they glided over to Weehawk, and landed under that awful 
cliff which has so often been stained with the blood of generous 
mistaken spirits. 

Asthe parties received their weapons, Frank addressed his 
antagonist— 

» “Tregret exceedingly, sir—” 

“Hush ?? whispered his second, who, like most other se- 
~conds, was an amateur of fighting, in the second person. 
“ Hush, it is too late now for apology or explanation.” 

“©, if that’s the case,” replied our hero. 

The first fire both missed. 

* Cannot I explain now?” asked Frank, who had behaved 
with the mest perfect self-possession. 

*‘ By no means—you would be disgraced,” said the second, 
who was very zealous for the honour of his friend. 

They fired again. 

* Alas!” thought poor Frank, as he lay weltering in his 
blood. ‘Alas! that a man should die of the malapropos !”” 

And thus ended the chapter of: his blunders, b 
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SKETCHES OF THE CITY OF ST. PETERSBURG. 
Addressed toa gentleman of this city. 


NUMBER ELEVEN. 1 
St. Petersburg, 1830. 


Arnivine between the fortress and winter-palace, the broad 
river divides into the great and little Neva, which, after circling 
the shores of the Vasili-Ostrof, on either side, for a distance 
of three or four miles, unite in the gulf below. Not more 
than a third part of this island, however, is as yet compactly 
built up, and that part is principally along the right bank of 
the Great Neva. It consequently faces a long line of the con- 
tinental quarters of the town, and, with its numerous splendid 
public buildings, presents a front scarcely inferior, upon the 
whole, to the court and English quays. The streets here are 
sufficiently spacious, and run in direct “lines from river to 
river, and from the gulf upwards, intetsecting at right angles. 
Shade trees abound on this side the Neva quite as much as 
on the other, and a highly rural aspect is found in the Bol- 
shoe, or Great Perspective. Here a wide embankment rises 
several feet in the middle of the broad street, and a double 
row of shade trees crown its whole length, making a most 
grateful and refreshing promenade during the hot days of 
summer, and leaving sufficient width on both sides for the 
paved carriage-ways and foot-walks. ‘The houses along this 
line recede from the street, and are almost hid from view by 
the thick foliage of their garden-trees and shrubbery, while 
the box-plant skirts the gravel-walks, and numerous flowers 
bloom in hillocks raised on the green patches—altogether re- 
minding one of the best parts of Moscow previous to its 
dreadful conflagration upon being occupied by Napoleon. 
The private dwellings are not generally as high noras showy 
as on the other side of the water; indeed you will see in the 
rear of the two first ranges along the river some entire squares 
of wooden tenements of a neat brown colour that were erect- 
ed as long ago as the time of Peter the Great. Many of the 
public buildings, however, are equally magnificent, and that 
to which I shall first direct your attention is the Exchange. 

To reach this you will cross the Isaac-bridge, thrown from 
the square of the same name to the Vasili-Ostrof, and ascend- 
ing the river to where the two branches separate, you find 
it occupying the south-east point of the island. A spacious 


placed at-some distance from each other, rise to a great height, 

having their circumference adorned with huge sphinxes and 
other monsters, and surmounted by lanterns that, in case of 
any alarm in town, are lighted up to give a more rapid inti- 
mation of the threatening danger to the citizens. The Ex- 
change was erected at the expense of, and made a present by 
the emperor to the merchants of the city, and is alike credi- 
table to the taste and liberal feelings of the munificent donor. 
It is unnecessary for me to describe its architecture, it being 
in exact imitation of, though probably not as magnificent as, 
the one in Paris, views of which you have often seen. On 
either side of this stand the Custom-house and numerous rows 
of government warehouses, encircling spacious court-yards 
and vaulted round in the eastern style, With the exception 
of hemp, flax, tallow, and potash, (which have separate and 
distinct quarters for their reception and shipment, ) all foreign 
and domestic importations must be stored here till disposed 

of for exportation oy interior consumption. The merchants, 

therefore, not being allowed the direct care and supervision 

of their goods, the necessity of private warehouses, as with 
us, is done away, and each individual holds his counting-room 
at his own dwelling, no matter however distant the quarter 
of the city may be in which it happens to be located. 

‘The hours of ’change are from half-past three till five, and, 
jas most of the bargains and negotiations are then concluded, 
you will see the open area in front thronged with carriages 
lof every description, froma splendid coach-and-four down to 
the humble public droshky, and the great hall, occupying 
nearly the whole interior of the building, equally well 
crowded by representatives from the four quarters of the 
globe. This is the only truly busy scene that St. Peters- 
burg presents, or that is at all capable of conveying to the 
stranger an adequate idea of the extensive commerce she 
carries on; and it is really cheering to from her dull 
streets and silent chambers into this li and animated 
throng. The pasha of Egypt has his agents here, and you 
will see every shade of countenance and variety of costume 
assembled, from Chinese Tartary, on the east, across the wide 


Atlantie to North: America, on the west, The great bankers || 


semi-circular area opens in front, bounded by both the Nevas || 
andon their magnificent granite quays two enormous columns, || 


| stands at the head of some one of the double rows of seats 


that are placed at convenient distances over the floor, for the 
accommodation of those who are weary of standing. Here 
the principal remains bolt-upright, with his junior partners 
or confidential clerks on the right and left, giving first one ear 
and then the other, and sometimes both, to the numerous 
brokers that dexterously and rapidly thread their way through 
the dense crowd from stand to stand, addressing a short 


tive to another, while the great mass of individuals are mov- 
ing more leisurely to and fro, like the waves of a subsiding 
sea, and discussing their affairs in their own, or some one of 
the foreign languages they may have acquired for their inte- 
rest and convenience, 

The produce of the empire comes down the Neva in flats 
and arks, similar to those you have seen on our western 
waters ; with the difference of their being roofed in by slant- 
ing poles, covered by mats woven from the bark of the linden 
tree. The master and his servants, and not unfrequently his 
wife and family, are to be found on board, subsisting on their 
own provisions, and the milk of a cow or two brought down 
with them, ‘The produce disposed of, the arks are sold, and 
broken up for fire-wood; the females, if any, placed upon 
horses that have-accompanied them, and the males, like the 
backwoods-men of America, before the genius of Fulton had 
triumphed over her mighty waters, find their way back to 
their distant homes on foot, - I shall_not be more particular 
about business, the details of which are already perfectly fa- 
miliar to you, but wish you were now here with me fora short 
half hour, to cross over to a small island in the Little Neva, 
exclusively occupied by the flax and hemp warehouses. 
When the flax is completely prepared for market, it is trans- 
ported from one building up an ascent to another, ee 
I found two or three hundred government slaves actively 
engaged, and forming such a scene as I never yet beheld. 
Each individual was returning for a new load, or staggering 
along with a huge bundle on his brawny shoulders, and half 
naked, with long shaggy hair and beard of every different 
shade, his eyes and features obscured by dust, and covered 
from the crown of his head to the sole of his feet with locks 
of tow; every one, too, vociferating in an uncouth jargon at 
the top of his lungs, so that it seemed as if an assé¢mbly of 
demons had made a tumultuous sortie from the low 
gions, and as if Milton’s yelping progeny of sin had 
effect let loose upon the world. I was absolutely star 
first, and mingled among these savage figures with ¢ 
of being devoured alive; I, however, found ‘them a very harn 
less set of mortals, faithfully performing their tasks, and more 
disposed to caress than injure the visitant, and that their loud 
vociferations were none other than a call to “give way,” 
“take care,” or perhaps a friendly salutation, or cutting joke 
and repartee. #at 


THE CENSOR. 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
No. 103. ~ 


“Wuo is there without faults? You are constituted 
frail, and liable to deception. You should expect in all some- 
thing to censure, which, if you cannot correct, you should en- 
deavour to yield to and endure. But how are your faults to 
be corrected, since you are continually falling into trifling 
errors and bad habits, glaring to every eye but your own? 
True, you have friends; but few are so sincerely and en- 
tirely inspired with pure and disinterested feelings of affec- 


tion as to venture upon such a delicate and dangerous opera- 
tion, or else they do not possess a discrimination and tender- 
ness of manner sufficiently nice, skilful, and soothing, toinflict 
what must be a wound, without creating distant coolness, per- 
haps anger and dislike. No greater proof of fine good sense, 


and genuine ingenuity and intelligence can be offered than 


the successful accomplishment of such a task ; and when un- 
dertaken from pure motives, no higher and more flattering 
evidence should be required by you of a confidence in the ex- 
cellence of your heart, and the soundness of your under- 
standing, combined with an affectionate and unalloyed inte- 
rest in your happiness.” 

The Genius said these words in a sweet voice, and bade me 
look in the mirror. ; 

A princely mansion stood upon an eminence on the banks 
of the Hudson. It was overshadowed by large oaks. A grassy 
lawn inclined gradually towards the shore. The garden in 
front of the house was in the full luxuriance of summer, and 
betrayed:all the lovely and lavish profusion of nature, arranged 
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its beauties. It was a bright, still, rich morning, Two persons 
were seen passing over the level gravelled walk, which led 
down to a charming road along the river. They had issued 
forth to participate in the general gladness of the loveliest of 
seasons, and to rove through a scene enchantingly pictu- 
resque. The sun had just arisen. The sky glowed with a 
thousand radiant colourings; the dew was sparkling upon 
the grass and bushes, and hung in trembling drops from 
the trees; and although a cool and refreshing fragrance 
made every breath of the balmy morning air invigorating, 
not a breeze shook the still branches, or ruffled the peace- 
ful bosom of the stream. The water seemed a mirror, the 
land but the painting of some potent artist, such a quiet 
character of loveliness overspread it. It was an hour when 
the better feelings unfold themselves; when the chilling, 
corrupting influences of life fling neither shadow nor re- 
straint over the operationsof the heart. The youth was 
noble in his personal appearance. A girl, young, lovely, all 
expression in features, elegance in motion, all enthusiasm 
and purity in feeling, hung on his arm. Who could not dis- 
cover what deep joy they found in each other’s society ? 

“J know,” she said, ‘I am unworthy your love. 
faults are many and great. I am thoughtless, quick in anger, 
and impetuous in action; and I fear there are other defects 
in my disposition, of which I am not fully aware.” 

“Dear Fanny,” said her companion, in a low voice, but 
with. such a tone as goes to the heart of woman when breath- 
ing from such lips as his, ‘ we have all defects in our dispo- 
sition, but yours I have yet to discover.” 


“You will discover them,” she said, “and when you do, 
speak to me freely. I am happy in owning a friend bold and 
sincere enough to correct them.” 

Behold,” said the Genius, ‘‘a gleam of human content- 
ment. They have just exchanged those sentiments which 
enslave the young and ardent with such deep and precarious 
bliss. The present is all they feel. Flowers are bursting 
through the foliage by the wood-side, birds are warbling 
among the trees, scarcely a cloud varies the blue of heaven, 
and those which do float upon its azure tide, like the fears in 
the mind of the maiden, rather beautify than darken it.” 


Then the bright river vanished with all the sunshiny 


beauty and luxuriance of the morning ; and the same maiden, 


in the midst of a fashionable party, was sitting at the piano. 
ran her fingers over the keys. No one could touch the 
ment with more skilful grace and effect. Murmurs of 
hment and admiration were heard. The crowd gathered 
around, She was the prominent object of praise and attention. 
Among the rest a soldier—a foreigner of rank—passed the 
highest encomiums on her performance. His flatteries be- 
came pointed, and what ean more endanger the uniform, calm, 
and natural peace of mind in a beautiful girl than music, 
flattery, and a foreigner of rank? The companion who had 
walked in the garden, to whom she had pledged her affec- 
tions, looked with sorrow, not unmingled with disgust, upon 
such a transformation in her manners. Was she the artless, 
affectionate, modest, and confiding being who had lately gazed 
up at him with moistened eyes, and listened to him as he un- 
folded his thoughts? She, whose voice was now 0 loud; 
whose attitudes were all strange to him; who sought to attract 
the gaze of the multitude; and whose eyes never rested on 
his, even when by accident they met? Nothing displays a fe- 
male in a more repulsive manner than affectation. ‘TI will 
tell her,” said the youth, “‘for I remember her words—‘ you 
will discover my faults, and when you do, speak to me freely. 
Lam happy in owning a friend bold and sincere enough to 
correct them.’ They stood together in the dance. He whis- 
pered in her ear.. The handsome soldier gazed on her even 
as she turned her beautiful head to listen to a cold lesson of 
wisdom, thus thrust upon her in a moment of excitement. 
An expression of anger flashed from her eyes, her red lip 
curled with an unconcealed feeling of s¢orn. Before the 
evéning was over her new admirer bad prgieared his addresses 
without repulse. 
“Even as the glass changes,” said the Genius, “ years pass 
» To us spirits, all the lengthened ages which you mor- 
em stupendous, and of which you behold so incon- 
all a part, vanish thus like those still and fleeting 
shades—but see, the proud beauty betrays the marks of 
y ears.’ ” 
There sat the faded belle—the neglected, wretehed wife— 
the haughty and still handsome face of her husband was frown- 
ing upon her; pale with the havoc of passion and irregu- 
lar habits. He beckoned her sternly to depart, and as she 
obeyed, he took from his bosom a miniature—a sweet, new 
face—and pressed it tu his lips. F, 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Translated from the French for the New-York Mirror, 
A DINNER IN ICELAND. 

Tux “Courrier des Etats-Unis” gives the following sketch 
of a dinner party in that remote corner of the world. 

Every person invited to dine at a house for the first_time 
is obliged by etiquette to refuse nothing that is offered him, 
and to continue to eat long after his appetite is satisfied. * * * 
Some travellers, forced to dine with the mayor of the place, 
tell the story of their entertainment as follows :—It com- 
menced with a soup made of sago, claret, and boiled raisins. 
Each guest was obliged, by strict good breeding, to devour 
two plates-full of this mixture. Their host next indicated 
to them a boiled salmon, cut in slices, swimming in melted 
butter and oil, and spangled with pepper. This dish was 
finally achieved, and the dictates of politeness were so far 
obeyed without causing any alarming revulsion to our travel- 
lers. But their stumbling-block was a dish of hard-boiled 
eggs, served up to each of them—twelve eggs on each plate. 
Besides there rose in the middle of the table a large dish, 
filled with cream and sugar, intended as a sauce to the eggs, 
and of which the guests were to partake plentifully, unless 
they chose to expose themselves to ridicule. This, it may 
easily be supposed, was too much, so they requested permis- 
sion to leave the table and retire. The mayor observed to 


them, that as it was the first time they had dined with him, || W 


he trusted they would have the kindness to finish, with a 
good grace, the excellent hard-boiled eggs he had prepared 
for the occasion, giving them to understand, by way of con- 
solation, that at the next invitation they might do as they 
pleased. He concluded by begging them to excuse him for 
not being able, on account of his age, to eat as much of all 
these good things as they would. Our travellers continued to 
swallow one hard-boiled egg after another till all were finish- 
ed, which they succeeded in doing only by diluting them 
plentifully with cream. Next in order came the quarter of a 
sheep roasted, with boiled sorrel cut up and dressed with 
sugar—all to be eaten. Afterwards a dish of waffles, each 
eight inches long, by four broad. “Gentlemen,” said the 
mayor to his guests, “I should be very much pleased to see 
each of you eat two of these cakes. Don’t refuse me this 
little favour, for which I shall be grateful.” After dinner 
coffee was dealt round, at the rate of four huge dishes per 
man, then two bowls of punch to each guest, finally six cups 
a-piece of wretclied tea brought up the rear. The coffee was 
the only good thing in all the entertainment—but then four 
dishes a-piece ! Ss. 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


NOTES BY A TRAVELLER, 


NUMBER TWO. 
Georgia—September—1829. 

Tae characteristic of a city is formal politeness or coo} and 
elegant impudence; that of the country, ignorance of all 
etiquette, and honest hospitality. This distinction is not un- 
favourable to the men. I can easily overlook their want of 
what citizens call manners, which generally mean nothing. 
If they are devoid of grace, ceremony, and fashion, you may 
more confidently depend upon the sincerity of what they say 
and do. I can admire their homespun coats, their broad 
brawny hands, their sun-burnt honest faces; and when gaz- 
ing on one of them, a man, perchance, who will ‘pass away 
from the earth absolutely unacquainted with its enervating 
pleasures and splendours, and free from those exciting and 
corrupting influences which deaden the feelings and warp the 
principles, I listen with respect to his homely phrases, and 
feel at once that we are friends. They form the “bone and 
muscle” of the land, for by them the national character 
should be estimated, and its safety and permanency guarded 
and ensured. “I'he accidental distinctions of education lose 
their importance in my eyes, and I feel their ignorance 
of them is a misfortune of no very grievous nature. If they 
are not refined, they are hardy; if not enlightened, they are 
honest and kind. When I take one of these weather-beaten 
children of labour by the hand, my heart beats warm with 
friendship towards him. 

During a — rest at this retired village, Icasually men- 
tioned that I had ever seen a deer hunt. A party was im- 
mediately formed, and the next morning, after an early break- 
fast, we set out under a perfectly cloudless sky, and through 
these immense woods, whose dying leaves, betraying the 
touch of the autumn frosts, covered the whole face of na- 
ture as with a mantle of the most brilliant and opposite 
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jcolours.. Here a tree, with foliage of the brightest orange, - 
mingled its branches with one of the deepest gory red, while 
among the oaks, which displayed all the various shades of the 
rainbow, here and there towered the erect and lofty pine, with 

its deep, dark, and unfading green. This tract of land was 
but a few years ago owned and occupied by the Indians, who, 

in order to facilitate their hunting by clearing the ground, 
were accustomed to set on fire what they term the under brush. 
The pine trees frequently suffer in the operation ; and their 
burnt and blasted stumps are often discerned by the soli- 
tary traveller, like the frowning ghosts of that high-spirited 
and ruined. race, lingering among the places hallowed by 
habit and tradition, where the ashes of their héroic fathers 
sleep. In the summer they contrast strangely with the bright 
and tender green, the delicate sweet flowers which spring up 
around their root, and the fresh and feminine loveliness of 
the vines, which sometimes cling with living tendrils to their # 
scathed, dead trunks. : 


At a large and commodious dwelling, although construct- 
ed of logs, and by its appearance fully entitled to the 
appellation of hut, we found a good-natured, hospitable - 
old gentleman, with horns, guns, and hounds. A dozen 
of the latter were assembled in the road, before the house, 
fully prepared to enter into the spirit of the sport. No 
one could comprehend what was going on more clearly than 
these worthy impatient gentlemen. They were fine animals, 
ith fine names, and in their eagerness and joy frequently 
drew upon them the rebuke of the old man. Scarcely any 
brute creature expresses his sensations with more manifest 
meaning than a dog. “Mark some timid, half-starved, and 
hungry wretch, stealing through the kitchen, and casting 
wistful looks towards the frying-pan. In a moment of soli 
tude, when the temptation is too powerful for those virtuous 
principles, which all well-educated, decent dogs should prac- 
tice, he steals towards some luscious fragrant morsel, his eyes 
dilate, and he licks his lips with a kind of timid courage, 

‘Ill cross it, though it blast me;’’ 

but Dinah-enters, and marks the startled cur; and if you 
wish to see not only expression in countenance, but in every 
line of the form, just look at him as he describes a circular line 
of retreat for certain reasons best known to himself, the cook, 
and the broomstick-handle. Then behold the same creature 
animated and fearless, when he is where he knows he hasia 
right to be. Music seemed inspired with an irresistible feel- 
ing of joy, which fairly overflowed his soul. Azure was 
chasing Beauty in circles, yet with every mark of affec- 
tion; Silver lay by resting his noble head upon his two 
fore fect, in the dignity of grave and pleasing contemplation, 
occasionally wagging his tail, and brightening up as his long- 
ing gaze of gratitude won a word and look from his master; 
while others rolled, leaped, ran, and at length gave vent to 
their feelings in a loud prolonged yelp of delight. 

It is necessary that a hunting party should consist of at least 
six orseven. One or two, termed drivers, with horns, horses, 
and hounds, ride to the grounds frequented by the deer, and 
the dogs soon catch the scent. There are certain known pas- 
sages of the forest through which the timid animals, when 
affrighted, generally attempt to escape. One individual of the 
party is stationed at each of these, and in such an opening I 
found myself, on that bright morning, alone in the midst of 
these hushed and pathless forests, lurking, I almost thought, 
like a murderer, with my loaded piece, till the defenceless fiy- 
ing creature should spring upon his death. The silence 
around me was perfectly delightful. I could hear nothing— 
not even the warbling of a bird—not the murmuring of a 
rill, for the stream by my side instead of brawling and bubbling 
over its channel, had spread itself out into unbroken transpa- 
rency. Across its bank, and accidentally answerii pur- 
poses of a bridge, a fallen tree was lying. Someti a play- 
ful fish leaped up from the brook, or glistened near the sur- 
face, as it turned its silver side to the sun; and sometimes a 
leaf, loosened from its branch, fell, and floatsdveleety to the’ 
ground in silence. I was thinking how many millions of my 
fellow-creatures drop off even thus in the shadowy places of 
life, and go down to the church-yard with as little notice or 
interruption to the general busines and joy and beauty ofna- 
ture, when the barking and yelping of the hound faintly 
through the distance, “then nearer and ae whole 
chorus swelled on the breeze, and rung through the quiet 
woods, breaking strangely in upon its i impressive stillness 
with discordant sounds of riot and death. You cannot con- 
ceive, unless you have experienced a action moment, the al- 
most painful eagerness and anxiety with which I watched ‘. 
behold the victim appear through the trees. I hear 
among the dried leaves, and with desperate speed, with | the 
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the whole bloody pack close at her heels; a large doe broke 
from the thicket, and passed néar the place where I stood. 
Fleet as the wind she was springing by, when I gave a low 
whistle; on a sudden she stopped, and the fatal ball lodged 
in her shoulder; another and another stretched her on the 
ground. She was a most lovely and feminine creature. 


' Nothing could exceed the grace, cleanliness, and beauty of 


“her form and limbs. The dark silky brown of: her back, the 
snowy whiteness of her neck, throat, and chest, and the al- 
most human intelligence of her face, struck me with a strange 
feeling, of which they, more familiar with the sight, could 
form no idea. I confess, however unmanly it may have been, 
that a momentary horror ran through my frame as the lids, 
with their long lashes, fell over those large, dark, and beautiful 
eyes. The swarthy huntsman, with rough grasp and merry 
jokes, bound together her slender tapering limbs, and one drew 
his long and glittering knife across her throat. These thoughts, 
however, are very unworldly, and when the dish of venison 
made its appearance, I forgot the tenderness of the beautiful 
eyes, and acknowledged the wisdom of that old and excellent 
proverb “every thing is for the best.” Xe 
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THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 

Apter five months of active rehearsal, (and the manager 
himself alone can say how many more of passive preparation, ) 
the opera of Cinderella was produced on Monday evening 
last, with the most brilliant success. It is a beautiful piece, 
admirably put together, with light and amusing dialogue, and 
containing music of most exquisite sweetness. The scenery 
is splendid. The landscape at the commencement, with a 
lake and island, (the repose and tranquillity of which form a 
striking contrast with the glittering troop of fairies, grouped 
on the stage, ) seems to us one of the best ; but the last scene, 
a noble hall, the perspective of ‘which is very remarkable, has 
features of a more imposing description. The transforma- 
tions.are, some of them, clever, and all neat ; the finest is de- 
cidedly the change of the kitchen into the view of a distant 
palace and gardens by moonlight, when an old rat becomes a 
fat, chubby, whiskered coachman, with very little trouble; 
and divers vermin and reptiles assume the character of bipeds 
and quadrupeds, adapted to a pumpkin, which is metamor- 
phosed into a splendid car, and transports Cinderella to the 
mansion of her lover. These amusing incidents are of great 
_ Service in relieving the piece from sameness, and would by 

themselves furnish an agreeable entertainment; but the music 

is the subject on which we feel it our duty to dilate; and, in 
doing so, we are spared much trouble, from the circumstance 
that the fairy tale is known to every body. 

Mr. Lacy has opened the drama with the accidental sepa- 
ration of a prince from his friends during the chase, and his 
meeting with the queen of the fairies, who, shows him the 
vision of a lovely female in a fountain, and promises him 
that if he prefer virtue and poverty to arrogance and wealth, 
he shall be happy. This vision is attended by a few bars of 
delightful melody, which the attentive auditor will observe 
precedes the appearance of Cinderella throughout the whole 
opera. The prince is then, by the power of the fairy, over- 
come with drowsiness, and falls asleep on a bank of flowers, 
where ‘he is found by his followers. This introduces the 

‘splendid chorus a-la-chasse; from Gilleaume Tell, in which 
the use of the wind-instruments calls forth the admiration of 
all professors. 

The heroine and her two haughty sisters are then discover- 
ed in an apartment of their father’s house, where the former 
is blowing the fire, seated on a low stool, the latter attitudi- 
nizing, and complimenting each other before two mirrors. 

The ie is too well known to require comment. Here 
Cinderella sings the plaintive strain which is played in the 

former scene. Then follows the chorus, in which the two 
sisters give contradictory orders; and, as usual in those quar- 
relling Italian pieces, it ends in a general row, which was ad- 
mirably wrought up. The prince then makes his appearance 
in disguise, is slighted by the baron and the two ladies, and 
of course falls in love with poor Cinderella. After this the 
fairy tale is minutely adhered to, and the denouement touch- 
ing the glass-slipper concludes the piece. 

_ In the first act the charming duet between the prince and 
Cinderella was given with a correctness and simultaneous 
effect, very superior to that produced on the Italian represen- 
tation in this city, for Mr. Jones is an excellent musician, 
and sang admirably. Mr. Milon was no support to Madame 
Malibran ; although a master of the science of music, he was 
a mi le vocalist. The finale to the first act was executed 
with astonishing force and precision; it is, indeed, one 
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of Rossini’s best efforts. In the second act the buffo duet, 
“ Un Segreto,” lost nothing by comparison with the Italian, 
for Placide sang every note, and acted incomparably better 
than Rosich, who carried it through by grimace alone. In 
the third act Mr. Jones and Mrs. Austin had a most difficult 
duet, from Gilleawme ‘Tell, and it was evident that a perfect 
understanding existed between them as to style, which is 
most essential to the success of all concerted music. The 
famed Tyrolienne air, with variations, glee, and chorus, 
(also from the opera just quoted, ) were brilliantly executed by 
Mrs. Austin, supported by Jones and Richings. A chorus, 
from Maometto Secondo, likewise, with a solo, by Jones, were 
very striking, The finale to the piece is probably the most 
difficult morceau of all, and one of the most effective. 

In conclusion we have no hesitation in stating that, out of 
London, so perfect an opera cannot be produced in any part 
of the British dominions; and Mr. Simpson deserves the 
highest commendation for preparing such an entertainment 
for the American public. 

The curtain fell amidst cheers from all parts of the house ; 
and Mr. Barry waited some. time before he could be heard, 
in announcing the opera for a repetition. We cannot close 
this article without bestowing well-deserved praise on the 
effective state of the band, the care and attention of the 
leader, as well as the correctness and power of the chorus. 
For the principals, Mr. Jones really acted very creditably ; 
but, in his singing, he stands far above Mr. Pearman, and 
every other English vocalist we have heard. His improve- 
ment, in all respects, is very great. When we state that 
Cinderella, which universally attracted houses of the most 
fashionable description in England last season, is now laid 
aside, because Miss Paton demands exorbitant terms, and no 
one else there can fill her situation, we pass a compliment on 
Mrs. Austin which she fully merits. The decided success 
of this opera here undoubtedly must be ascribed to her. The 
more Mr. Placide is heard in opera, the more he rises in our 
estimation. Mr. Thorne was extremely useful. Mrs. Blake 
and Mrs. Vernon really struggled through their difficult mu- 
sic in a very creditable manner; and, in acting, they were all 
we could desire. We may add, that they are better fitted to 
sustain Mesdames Clarinda and Thisbe than any other two 
ladies in America. Mr. T. Placide surprised us by his dry- 
ness and drollery, as a stupid servant, a part quite worthy 
of Barnes, 


TANCRED; KING OF SIGIEY, | 


This tragedy, by Mr. Stone, is highly praised in the Boston 
papers. Having neither seen it performed nor read the manv- 


script, we can, of course, only echo the opinions of others. | 
The piece appears to be in the Metamora style, full of dra-|| 


matic incident, It is said to contain “a little bombast on a 
small scale,” but for this the public have to thank themselves. 
An author writes for effect, and, in introducing occasional 
instances of pomposity, he obtains the species of advantage 
which an intelligent actor acquires by bursting forth into a 
boisterous passion, and ranting through some scene which 
true taste requires to be more quietly delineated, for the pur- 
pose of eliciting applause. When the audience begin to dis- 
criminate between chaste acting and writing and that tumid 
and unnatural style of declamation and pathos in composition, 
which are now received with acclamation, then truth and 
nature in author and player will be studied and practised. 


Mrs. Barnes has appeared in Olympia, the Greek girl, with 


eclat. A writer in the Boston Galaxy says, “she does all for 
the character that Forrest does for Metamora, and that, in 
her hands, it almost monopolizes the interest of the play.” 
Mr. Stone’s tragedies elicit much approbation and censure. 
They deserve both ; but this class of writing isso new among us 
that the first attempts should not be regarded with too much 
severity. If they be unworthy support, the best method of 
at once proving and correcting the error, is for some of the 
critics to produce better ones. Every man.of sense at this 


|dey, admits that there is no want of talent among us, but 


only of causes by which talent is attracted to fiow in this 
channel. As soon as play-writing becomes a profitable busi- 
ness, and really from Mr. Stone’s experiments the period 
seems to have arrived, we shall not want Shiels, Knowles, 
and Pooles, (musical names by the way,) however sparingly 
Shakspeares may be bestowed upon us. 


ANOTHER TRAGEDY, | 
Tragedies are springing up every where around us. Wyo- 
ming, a tragedy by Dr. M’Henry, is advertised for performance 
at the Arch-street theatre, Philadelphia. It is founded on the 
massacre at Wyoming, and Brandt, an Indian marauder, is 
the principle character, Among so many dramatic produc- 
tions, it is to be hoped some may prove worthy of preservation. 
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Newspaper poetry.—A good prose article, when original, 
is always preferred for the Mirror to those which have appear- 
ed in other journals. In regard to poetry a different plan is 
pursued. The public can get along without it, and would pre- 
fer to do so, unless they can obtain the best. Among the 
effusions which float about society in the shape of newspaper 
poetry, there are, occasionally, found verses of value, and we 
sometimes copy the best of them, that they may be preserved 
in a safer and more attractive form than the columns of journals 
of which few keep regular files. The following is extracted 
from the American. The stanzas are musical and very pretty. 
A gleam of true poetry pervades the whole production. 


MY CHOICE. 


There is a light within her eye, that fires every gaze, 

Anda rosy smile upon her lip that a joyous heart betrays: 

And a fairy frolic in ber form, that makes each motion seem 

As graceful as the bounding course of alaughing mountain stream. 


The long and jetty lash that hides the deep eyes’ blacker hue— 
The rival roses in her cheek, her white brow’s veins of blue, 
Her gentle and her joyous laugh, and the music of her voice, 
Have won my spirit unto her, and she shall be my choice. 


Her spirit is all gentleness, and yet her bearing high, 

And passionate thoughts sleep sweetly in the circle of her eye ; 
A pride as pure as delicate seems in her breast to dwell, 

And breathes around her form the charm and magic of a spell. 


So gentle, not a shaft of wit in malice does she dip, 

And satire’s self comes smilingly and sweetly from her lip; 

And her look and tone, whene’er I meet, they make my heart rejoice, 
And win my spirit unto her and she shall be my choice. 


There may be eyes as deeply dark, and brows as lofty too, 

And cheeks as softly blended, and as beautiful of hue; 

And gentle hearts, with gentle thoughts, and gentleness of words ; 
And voices like to hers, that mock the music of spring-birds. 


Ithink there may be such, and yet I scarcely cansay why 

They passed by me, as in a dream they pass me idly by— 

Butshe can wield me with a word, one tone of her soft low voice— 
She hath won my proud soul unto her, and she shall be my choice. 


The following, particularly the second and last verses, dis- 
cover the touch of the master, and possess too much genuine 
poetic imagination to go down into those. “deep waters,’ 
among the “ dark and shapeless” images of one thousand eight 


hundred and thirty. 
THE PARTED YEAR. 


I stood upon the sunless shore 
Beside oblivion’s sea, 

And saw its sluggish waves break o’er 
The by-gone yesterday— 

The last of the departed year 

Join in the lapse of time’s career, 
The past eternity. 


It was a melancholy sight 
To see it part from day, 

And dim among the deptiis of night 
Fade with its dreams away ; 

And dark and shapéless with it go 

A thousand hopes once rich in glow, 
Born in its hour’s decay. 


A cold thrill to my feeling taught 
How much there was of mine 

Gone with that year of perish’d thought, 
And ill-delayed design, 

A part, too, of the vital gleam 

Quench’d beneath time’s incessant stream, 
A march towards decline. 


From out those waves no palmy isle 
Uprears its sunny head, 

Where shipwreck hope may light her smile, 
Boundless, and drear, and dread, 

The billows break without a roar. 

‘‘Nameless is stamped upon theshore ;” 
And ‘‘death’’— there all is dead. 


And love turns trembling from the sight 
Hiding his face with fear; 

And beauty shrinks in pale affright, 
And fame stands silent near, 

And glory’s laurels shrink and die, 

Changeless alone one brow and eye, 
But they are of despair. 


All watch the last skirts of the year— 
The wreck of minutes done, 

In those deep waters disappear 
For ever from the sun; 

Leaving a dread tranquillity, 

As when a mighty ship at sea 
Has just gone wildly down. 


‘gs 
° 


Colley Cibber.—From the occasional perusal of the pieces 


published in the Philadelphia Chronicle under the signa- 
ture of “Colley Cibber,” discussing the claims of various 
actors to reputation, we were induced to term him ina late 

number ‘one of the best and severest of the dramatic critics 
in the country.” In a subsequent article, however, from the 

same writer there are advanced various assertions, to the- 
truth of which we by no means subscribe. Mr. C. Kean’s Shy- 
lock is termed better than his father’s. This is quite a mis- 

take. Young Kean is a promising actor; he has’ had ad- 

vantages of early education both in his profession and on 

general subjects possessed by very few; but only time, study, 

and practice will ripen him into the excellence of that ex- 

traordinary tragedian. Our critic is also rather coarse than 

severe upon some one whose name is withheld. This is not 

the method of rendering dramatic strictures useful: their 

principal object, to guide the public taste and instruct the 

actor himself touching his faults, is thereby defeated. 
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THE HARP THAT ONCE THROUGH TARA’S HALLS. 3 C 
WRITTEN BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


2d—No more to chiefs and ladies bright, 
The harp of Tara swells; 


The chord, alone, that breaks at night 
Its tale of ruin tells: 


CR me 
| a, 
Pebee it Ree oe oo 


Thus freedom now so seldom wakes, 
The only throb she gives, 


Is when some heart indignant breaks, 
To show that still she lives! x 


- ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


Por the New-York Mirror. 
ae 


SCRAPS FROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 
NUMBER Il, 


/ me, on occasion of a pestilence, by way of expiation. 
=| ‘The performers came from Etruria, and were called hisétri- 
ones, from hister, which, in the ‘Tuscan language, signifies a 
player. Hence the denomination of “ the histrionic art.” 
These performances were at first mere medleys, composed of 
a variety of parts, and it was not until the year of the city 
§22, that Livius Andronicus, a freedman, produced the first 
regular drama on the Roman stage. It was then the practice 
for the author to perform his own piece; but Livius having 
broken his voice by too much exertion, obtained leave from 
the audience to make use of a boy asachanter. The boy, 
standing in front of the music, and keeping time with it, re- 
cited the compositions of the poet, who accompanied him with 
corresponding gesticulations. This practice obtained after- 
wards at Rome, until at length the passion of that people for 
gesticulation, produced the pantomime, which consisted 
wholly of action. Neitherthe Romans, nor their successors, 
the Italians, ever excelled in the dramatic art. Roscius, of 
whom so much is said, and so little known, is the only actor 
on record of distinguished fame. Cicero has immortalized 
him, Of the Roman tragedies, little can be said; and the 
comedies of Plautus and Terence are far below those of Aris- 
tophanes. There. are but three or four good comedies in 
: 3 the best is by the famous Machiavel, 
“ one of the finest igenitises Italy ever produced. Goldoni, a 
_ Venetian has written many popular pieces, which, however, 
would not suit the taste of a refined and Intellectual audience. 
“Music has swallowed up every thing in Italy, and opera and 
pantomime superseded the manly legitimate drama. Alfieri has 
written worthy of antiquity ; but his tragedies are read, not act- 
ed. ‘The Italians would rather listen to fiddlers, and sopranos, 


ands eee: -dancers, such a people expect to be free ? 
~ » worst government i in the world is one which practises 
every species of extortion and monopoly under the mask of 


liberty. The corruptions of a free government are worse 
than the most inflexible despotism. 


ngs best government in the worldis that where the labour- 
i = hal and the the public officers low salaries. 
Nake 

were invoked throughout all Greece, but no 


Scenic representations were first introduced into the city 


No two races on the face of the earth ever ‘differed more 
than the Indians of North ahd South America. The former 
are among the most intractable of the human species; 
the latter, except in their sacrifice of human victims to their 
gods, appear to have been the most mild, indolent, and easy- 
tempered of all mankind, The Spanish writers, one and all, 
with the exc mn of Las Casas, represent them as the most 
stupid and unenlightened beings in existence, but one remove 
from the animals of the field. Don Antonio de Ulloa, after 
indulging himself in a variety of invectives against this 
harmless race, proceeds to give the following picture, which 
it will be observed exactly describesa nation of philosophers. 
“Nothing,” he says, “disturbs the tranquillity of their souls, 
equally insensible to disasters and prosperity. Though half 
naked, they are as contented as a monarch on his splendid 
throne; riches do not elate them in the smallest degree, and 
the authority of dignities, to which they are permitted to 
aspire, is one so little the object of their ambition, that an 
Indian will receive with the same indifference the office of a 
judge or that of a hangman, if deprived of the former and 
appointed to the latter. Nothing can move or change them. 
Interest has no power over them; and they often refuse to 
perform a small service for a sum of money, pointing to their 
mouths and saying they are not hungry. Fear makes no 
impression on them, respect as little.’ 


The practice of taking profiles originated with Philip of 
Macedon, who had but one eye. 


Diogenes Laertius in his lives of the ancient philosophers says 
that Thales maintained inanimate objects possessed souls, in- 
stancing the magnet as furnishing a proof of this theory. 


Men in general do not distinguish properly between dissimu- 
lation and hypocrisy. The former consists in disguising what 
we are, the latter in pretending to be what we are not. The 
first is often n ssary in the common affairs of life, the latter 
is always contemptible and wicked. 


Aman was indicted for felony i in stealing a book, but-obtain- 
ed his acquittal by pleading that it wasnothing but plagiarism. 


The happiness of mind can be nothing but knowledge. 


A rogue being indicted for stealing a man’s hat off his head, 
confessed the fact; but insisted that the hat wasnot the proper- 
ty of the person who wore it, according tothe maxim Que su- 
pranos nihil ad nos—" the things above us are nothing to us.” 


We talk of the extravagance of modern ladies; Herodotus 
says that the revenues of Anthylla, in Egypt, a city of con- 


Gaffarel mentions a person 1 who was born with the figure 
of a fish on his leg, drawn with such perfection as to resemble 
the work of a master. This fish, whenever the person ate 
any of his species, put him in terrible pain. 


Be 
Augustus Cesar was born with his body spotted with moles. - 
Those on his breast were so disposed as exactly to represent Y 


the constellation of the great be bear. ¢ 
Those who maintain their disciples, will never want converts. 


There were no less than three hundred different op’ 


among the ancient philosophers respecting what ac 


the swmmum bonwm, or chief good. 


ore * : 

In Egypt a physician, according to Herodotus, never at- 
tempted the cure of but one malady. Every disease had its 
especial doctor, who devoted himself to that alone. What a 
contrast to our “ universal doctors!” In Chinaa physician re- 
ceives no fee until the patient is cured. If such a rule were 
followed here, how many of our doctors would i out of the 
hospital in a few years ? 


One would suppose that bigamy might. have escaped the | 
lash of the law, since it isa crime that always carries its own 
punishment with it. "yt 


It. was said of a rich miser that he died in great want—the 
want of more money. 


In the year of Rome 695, the Roman senate decreed that 
Ptolemy, King of Cyprus, should be publicly sold as a slave 


habited in his royalrobes. r 


Bellerophon is said to have overcome the monsté¥ Chimera 
by the aid of the winged horse Pegasus. a 
rhymed him to death. Sm 


The Abbe Mariti in his travels throngl 


the palm tree, from its superior beauty and usefu ie 
ed the phcenix, and that when they cut down 


they burn the stump, from the ashes, of pies ari ee 
ous young shoot. ea 


Mycon, a young man nof Athens, was changed into a sappy 
by Ceres. Quere—was he the first dandy ® oe 


Next to the love of f those Tove, eee rize 
The hatred of the wretches Idespis , 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Ji A SKETCH. 


Twas a bright moment !—Mirth play’d in the eye, 
And filled each breast—and dwelt on every tongue ; 
For there the young and beautiful were met, 
Whose gladsome hearts had never known a pang. 
Fashion was there, in richest garb, and wealth; 
And wit, inspired by gaiety and smiles, 
Flowed sparkling forth. Pleasure triumphant reigned, 
And every bosom glow’d beneath her power. 
Not every vosom—jo ! ti one. was there 
‘To which that giddy Scene conveyed no joy ; 
The bleeding heart finds not relief in mirth, 
And hers had felt a wound which could not heal. 
Par from the thoughtless throng removed she sat, 
Alone and friendless. The deep trace of time 
And sorrow was upon her brow. ~ Her breast 
Had known the charm of summer—but, alas! 
Winter had come that ne’er should have a spring. 
Life has one spring—and only one—and hers 
Had. pass’d for ever; it had borne one hope, 
The brightest—dearest—loveliest of earth ; 
But, almost at its birth, it died! and now 
She lived to bathe its wither’d bud with tears, 
Jnseen I gazed upon that lonely one— 
Her eye had lost its brightness—and her cheek 
* Was pale with grief—mirth dared not venture there. 
She look’d on those around her—and if once 
_ She caught a glance from others—she would strive 
To smile, lest her sad looks might mar their joy ; 
But the strong effort only served to prove 
M4 How kind, yet truly wretched, was her hearts 
-. It fail’d and left a look of such deep woe, ws 


® 


Sa ay 


x 


“ ‘That in my very soul I pitied her. 
She could not smile! true, smiles by no means show 
The bosom happy, or the mind at ease; 
Smiles may be worn when o’er the troubled mind 
Brood shades and midnight in their darkest gloom ; 
But she could wear no mask, and no disguise, 
Though oft, and long, and painfully she tried ; 
Her look, her slightest glance, was too, too clear, 
To doubt that anguish prey’d on all within. 
Ones she had beet like one of ‘the gay thinge 
' "That sported ow beiore her. She had been ~ 
’ “The pride of scenes like this—and then had won 
The gaze of admiration from the throng 
__ That crowded round her. She had seen them stand 
 Bntranced to hear the music of her voice. Ah! then 
Hach youth was emulous to serve. - She heard 
Her praise from every tongue—and it had been 
_ The theme of poets in their proudest songs. 
’T was not because all were so distant now 
That she was sad—no, but she thought of one 
Who always met her at those scenes of mirth; 
’ His form would rise—and deathless mem’ry clung 
To every action, and to every word. 
Tn those glad moments he had spoke of love, 
And she fad fondly listen’d and believed. 
She seem’d to be his only charm of life, 
The being that he worshipp’d and adored. 
Ah! had she known man more, she would have known 
That love’s sure spark lies in the deep heart hid, 
- Too deep to make a flaming outward show. 
At first ’tis faint, perchance almost unseen, 
And months, it may be years; must needs pass by, 
Ere it be kindled so that time—nor tears— 
Nor earthly power—can quench its sacred fire. 
The love that lives in words but rarely speaks 
The secret of the heart. She knew it not, 
And gave her young affections all to him ; 
“And each to each in sacred contract vow’d 
Unfading constancy. That solemn pledge 
They call'd on heaven to witness. Then he dwelt 
With seeming rapture on the day that soon 
Should see her his. Oh! she was happy then, 
F _ And every word was treasured in. her breast. 
i _ Misfortune cross’d her path—" riches took wings ;” 
2 : The pomp of wealth was hers no more—and yet 


d not—what were gaudy toys to her? 
i r heart’s first chosen, were but hers— 
She wish’d no greater wealth. T'was paradise 
Where’er he was. Winter was mild as spring— 
The poorest cot a palace. This was love! 
And he ‘tas hers. But ah! deluded one! 
She saw him—oh how changed !—his brow was cold, 
His tongue spoke not of love. He bow’d—pass’d on, 
And left her. That proud glance was all she saw, 
‘It chill’d her very heart—and froze each stream 
OF joy and peace, that once flow’d sparkling there. 
\d yet she blamed cena never spoke 
ord to wound him, No—for she had loved, 
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And even then, base ingrate as he was, 

She loved him still. How could she then reproach ? 

She only pray’d that he might never feel 

The anguish that she felt; but that his life 

Might be as peaceful as her own was sad. 

Ah! hadit been his lot—had he been left 

By fortune, e’en in poverty and shame, 

She would have flown to cheer hira. Woman's heart 

Clings closer in distress—and when it loves, 

Truly and warmly loves, it loves till death ; 

Ay—and if passions can survive the temb, 

If aught of earth at last may enter houven, » 

‘Though not to pain, it must be woman's dere. 
She knew her life was passing fast away, 

And others knew it—yet she never told 

The melancholy cause. A few more pangs, 

A few more secret sighs and tears—and then 

She felt that she would slumber in the grave. 

Oh! if there be a wound that needs relief, 

Yet spurnas there be upon the earth 

A _poison’d arrow, that can pierce the soul, 

> Tis that which woman feels—when left to weep 

.O’er buried hopes, and unrequited love. 


LETTERS FROM RUSSI. 


SKETCHES OF THE CITY OF ST. PETERSBURG. 
Addressed to a géntleman of this city. 


NUMBER TWELVE. 
St. Petersburg, 1830. 


A urTtLe below the exchange, in thelline skirting the 
Great Neva, stands the museum. It is a plain, lofty building, 
and exhibits some beautiful specimens of petrifactions, corals, 
and minerals; but its variety of beast, bird, and fish is not'to 


be compared in number, preservation, and arrangement to 
display. 


Scudder’s; and there is a shameless, erg 
side, that ought never to be permitted in a m 
Curiosities. Among the quadrupeds I found by far ¢ 
black bear I have ever seen. He is a monster 
| Here also are a towering elephant, with his 
-eontme perched upon his:ba: a tire ext 
mammoth, discovered by Professor Adams on™ ’ 
the Icy sea. We were shown specimens of his hair, 
the same time, which could not have measured less than three- 
quarters of a yard in length. The figures of some Chinese, 
Fapanese, Tartars, Laplanders, and jugglers attired in their 
native costumes, with their simple ingenious boats and 
sledges, as also a favourite servant of Peter the Great, seven 
feet high, and his pet zany, a diminutive dwarf, with very eu- 
rious or rather no hands and feet, were attractive; but the 
objects of the greatest interest to us we found in the upper 
story, being such as related more immediately to the great 
monarch himself. » 

In one room we were shown the stuffed skin of the hotse 
he strode at the famous battle of Poltava, apparently in full 
gallop, with the saddle, bridle, and accoutrements of the day 
exactly as they were used ; and just ahead, as if starting ona 
chase, were the faithful'dogs that attended him on his shoot- 
ing excursions. Here also are numerous models of vessels 
and machines without number, made with his own hands, 
and very handsomely done too, showing Peter to have been 
an ingenious and skilful workman. In this and an adjoining 
room are preserved the telescope and nautical instruments, 
turning lathe, chisels, augers, hammers, hatchets, handsaws, 
and files, all of which he had used more or less during his 
active and busy life. Most of these tools bear the marks of 
good service. They are arranged and kept in the same state in 
which they were left at his death, and form an assortment suffi- 
ciently varied and complete to set up a dozen mechanics of 
our day in their different branches. From the second hall 
thus occupied a door opens to an inner room, before passing 
the threshold of which the soldier in attendance admonished 
us to take off our hats. We readily obeyed, and on entering 
found the’ wax figure of the czar sitting opposite us, in an 
easy chair, as if prepared for our reception. He was dress-| 
ed in a kind of sky blue bombazine, of the same cut and 
fashion that a good citizen well to do in the world would have 
put on of a summer's day to see company. His skin was sal- 
low, the face destitute of beard or the least expression, and 


||| the glory of his successors to their remotest generations to 
||| carry into effect. : 


injione which riveted my attention was that of 


NUMBER 31. 


| often seen in a young gawky peasant. No one can accuse 
the artist in this case of flattery ; indeed I should pronounce 
it a most scandalous representation of the great original. It 
makes quite a contrast to the portraits that are preserved 
of him. In these he is represented as a fine, bold-looking 
man ; the expression of his countenance sufficiently portray- 
ing those traits of character that render him so justly cele- 
brated.-His height is here preserved, which I found to be si 
feet seven inches ; and in a corner stood several of those de. 
gels, with which he so potently belaboured the shoulders of 

his subjects. ‘They were handsomely turned canes enough, 
apparently of sound oak or hickory, and, strange to say, 

not one of us were willing to test a thump over the back 

from them, although wielded by the weak hand of one of our 
degenerate days. In a recess hard by hangs quite an assort- 

ment. of his wardrobe. The clothes seem to have been faith- 

fully worn, and were not a whit better than those of an old 
seventy-six farmer, and much in the same style. A flapped 

hat, with one side of the brim torn off, and the other in tat- 

ters, decorated one peg, from another was suspended a slit 

coat, graced with buttons nearly as large as a modern tea 

plate, though of a different substance ; a patch was stuck on 

a pair of his indispensables, and the heel of a cow-hide shoe 

was run down, the upper-leather on one side taking the place 

of the sole, and nearly worn through, while his toes might 

have peeped.out at the rip of its fellow, and made any dis- 
coveries that the wide world had to offer. But Peter’s mind 

)was above such trifles, and while other monarchs were ex- 
hausting their invention to give a new fashion toacoat,and 
puzzling their wits on the tie of a shoe, his powerful genius 
and example were exerted in civilizing and adding largely to Pipe 7 
an already. powerful empire, and tracing plans that it will be — pus 


" 


The walls around this little room were hung with p 
among which were czars and czarines of anearly age sbu t the 
he beautiful 
Cutlivvine th: fivst.. ‘You wiilsee her sad eaaly hi 
and her rise from the rank of a Livonian captiv 
of the empress of all the Russias, her estimable dispositior 
and the influence she possessed to the last over her implacable 
lord; an influence always exerted to do good, and to shield 
from his vengeance those unhappy beings who had incurred 
his vindictive wrath. Peter could never withstand the en- 
treaties of this adorable woman; and when resolutely deter- 
mined upon carrying his bloody mandate into effect, he ab- 
sented himself from the palace, and denied Catherine his pre- 
sence till the execution of the fatal orders had placed the vic- 
tims of his displeasure beyond the reach of the prayers and 
tears of this kind-hearted intercessor, Her portrait is just 
such a one as your imagination would paint—a figure inclin- 
ing to the en bon point, with graceful neck and bosom, large 
beaming eyes, and lovely placid features, exhibiting the be 
nignant care and expression of a Madonna. - 

In the rear of the museum, apart from any other building, 
stands a rotunda, exclusively occupied by the famous Gottorp 
globe. To get within it you enter a narrow door, and ascend- 
ing a low flight of steps, take your seat a little below the cen- 
tre, when you will find room for a dozen persons or more. A 
wheel immediately commences turning, and in the space of 
fifteen minutes you will have crossed the dreaded Jine, gone _— 
round the world, and again find yourself on terra firma,at 
the point from which you started, ae thes be able through ag 
after life to tell of the wonders of the great deep, the marvel- _ 
lous appearance of str lands and people, and the twink- 7 
ling of innumerable the complicated evolutions of the 
planets, the phases of the moon, and the track of the sun. 
How clever to sit in an easy chair, and see and learn all 
in less time than an ordinary man would take in the 
ing of a pinch of snuff! but, joking apart, this globe 
a great curiosity, and a half hour’s inspection of it will g 
one a clearer and more accurate knowledge of | b solar sye- 
tem than a month’s poring over books. Something similar 


oc 


ought to be placed in every university throughout the Jand. 
Directly in front of the Isaac-bridge rises an enormous 


™ 
\ 


inge and the enelodelhg 


of the nobility are alone admitted to this ins 
obliged to enter at 
twenty-one, when they take their degrees and join the army. 
‘Pho establishment is very complete, having its own chureh, 
hospital, cabinet of natural history, and riding-sehool. ‘The 
pupils amount to several hundreds, 'Thoy wear a low round 
cap and gray uniform, and besides rigid drilling, the mili- 
tary and other sciences, are taught to speak and write in 
French and German with fluency. An open square next pre= 
sents itself in the line of the Neva, adorned with a triumphal 
obelisk, commemorative of the victory of Count Orloff over 
the Turkish feet in the Black sea, Bounding this square, on 
the south-west, rises the academy of fine arts, a magnificent 
building, presenting its fugade to tho water, and forming a 
Quadrangle of upwards of four hundred feet, Tts columns 
aro of the Dorie order, a low dome surmounts the top, and 
above'is placed. the figure of Minerva, ‘This academy was 
ostablished as early as 1764, by Catherine tho second, and was 
well endowed by her munificence, her successors confirming 
its revenuo, and in some instances adding thereto, ‘The pupils 
receive a careful education; and though they may not yet 
boast of a Raphael or Michael Angolo, they have displayed 
great taste in sculpture, painting, and architecture, and have 
left in this and other quarters of the Gmpire, admirable and 
enduring specimens of their genids and execution, 

Still bordering tho Neva a considerable distance down, you 
come to the academy of mines, established for the express 
purpose of training a corps of scientific and intelligent offi- 
cers to suporintend the numerous mines found throughout 
Siboria and the Ural mountains, and to aid in the easier and 
fuller developement of their inexhaustible treasures, ‘The en- 
lightened liberality of the Russian government in: forming 
this establishment, is worthy of all praise, The sons of the 
most respootable citizens and even of the nobility, embrace the 
privilege of a free education hore, in strict reference to this 

~ profession, upon finishing which they receive a lieutenant’s 
commission in the army, and immediately repair to their sta 
tions. Their emoluments are ample, and if they distinguish 
themselves in the least they are rapidly promoted, and after a 
certain time of service are allowed, if they choose, to retire 
on a pension, Notwithstanding the privations and hardships 


thoy must endure before they can honourably retire to enjoy} 


what is at fingt looked upon as so enviable, they generally pot 
: so attached voir profession, as to prefer contivuing aetively 
ongaged in it, receiving full pay and promotion, ey 
vasy and indolent life. This is but one among the many 
establishments instituted by this keon foresighted govern: 


ment for the cultivation and developement of its vast resources,’ 


and Idon't know whon T have been so highly Gratified as in 
my visit to the academy of mines, 

The first, hall we entered was adored with a aul length 
likeness of Alexander, and devoted to the instruction of the 
pupils, There were a great variety of models displayed here, 


such as hydraulio works, and machines for washing out the 


gold and sinking shafts, ‘The second room is also occupied for 
instruction, and was set round with specimens of the different || 
minerals, and curiositios extracted from those regions, Among 
other specimens we were shown a lamp of gold, found (that 
is, fortunately dug out the day previous by one of the miners, 
and placed by the flattering suporintendants in his way be: 


Pere he mado the rounds,) by the emperor Alexander on his 
visit to the mines, weighing nearly seventeen pounds, and so 


2 


pure that the professor who attended us thought it would not 
lose over twonty per cont in refining, A garden is attached 


to the rear, and within itis dug a doop ciroultous passage, over. 
arched and madd perfectly dark, tor the practical demonstra. 


tion of the science to the students, Here each one of our 
ghted his flambeau, and boldly descended. The dela: 
uite perfect, for the different strata of f earth and mi- 
ro firmly attached to th \ Q 

ound; and as you gro 


ot 


age, it requires no great ve f 
vu 7 mine ane a. 
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d they cannot be stained, 


them. 


ounds ocotpy a while 9 aduane, at toast | 
half a milo in length by one quarter in breadth. ‘The sons 
tion, and are 
@ early age of seven, and remain till 


k takes no spots, The charactore of some men Axo SO 
sai persons bogin by underrating the benedits be- 
of backgammon; there is a mixture of chance 


A’book on making gold to Leo X, who 
‘- of empty bags to held his meant: 
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The bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen; . 
The monarch may forget the crown 
Phat on his head an hour has been ; 
The mother may forget the ohild, 
That smiles sae sweetly on her Knee; 
But PH remember thee, Glencairne, 
‘Aud all that thou hast done for me,—Burns. 


‘Tiere. is in some minds,” said the Genius, “a fine prin- 
ciple of fidelity, which perpetuates the existence of impres- 
sions, In others, incidents, unless connected with their pro- 
gressive plans aud interests, pass lightly away, and are for- 
gotten, Feelings of admiration or of gratitude are preserved 
by many, of which the object may be totally unconscious; and 
buried under a multiplicity of other thoughts they would go 
down into the oblivion of the grave, unless some accidental 
ocourrdice $e Wilich they are linked by association, call them 
forth from the depths of the character like a precious and 
beautiful relic found in the neglected commer of a modern 
mansion,” 

“But,” observed L “one animated with gratitude or love 
for another would always seek his society.” 

"Not so," replied my companionsiefiMany causes may 
arise to separate them, ‘True, every man seems to act from 
his own free will, but the course of each is, nevertheless, 
guided by the current, gentle and invisible, perchance, but ne- 
vortholess irresistible, ‘Thus individuals are brought in con- 
tact, and compelled to toil together through existence, totally 
unadapted to make each other either happy or contented, while 
in other instances, they whose society would be productive of 
mutual gratification, never meet in life's wanderings, or only 
meot to part. You resemble ships at sea bound to different 
ports, and watted by opposing winds. It would be agreeable 
for you to sail together, but it would be inconsistent with 
the object for Which. you are formed, But see—the minror 


has spread itself out ‘us, A moment's silence and you 
will discover my 4 af 
As a raffled s settles again into stillness when the 


ios away, and the shapes and colours before contusedly 
; fell at length into the soft and living 
ding nature, so the agitated mists in the 
hemaselves in quiet order and vivid digtinct- 


tel 
J, evidently situated ata distance from 
4, and restless action of a city. A low 


Pleasant ogchanis were near, end 
tall ¢ trees, Ona branch, a robin was trimming his wings, 
and his warble ever and anon was heard, In thé distance; 
and softened by the haze, stood a village and a white church, 
whose spire was gilded with the rays of the setting sun. 

A gazed a few moments in silence, T had but just left the 
busy streota, whitened with banks of snow, and my ears rung 
with the ringing of sloigh-bells and the voices of fashionable 

gaicty—and this tranquil — struck me with a 
ne contrast, and reminded me years and years gone by 
when in early boyhood I had moved in such a place and at 
such an how, 

* You behold,” said my companion, “one of those secluded 
dwellings where the treasures of learning are served without 
ostentation to the lowly youth of yourhappy country. Beneath 
that unaspiring roof, and clotlied in the garments of the poor, 
many a young heart beats with germs of genius and virtue. 
But the period of their thraldom is over, and the elastic min, 
bent down, with the labour of study, is prepared | to rise again 
to mirth and pleasure,” 

As ho spoke, a burst of noisy merriment told that the toils 
of the day were done; and, with faces of eager joy, natural 
enough on the oocamton, the crowd burst forth to freedom 
sweetened by restraint, But among the joyful multitude who 
dispersed themselves over r thé green and pursued their various 
sports, L noted one upon. whose features appeared the marks 

. rmany as are the deep regrets with which the 
: and worn heart ofman yearns for the peace, the inno- 

cence, the ignorance of boyhood, yet its sky, even as every 
other, is shaken by the mimic tempest, or overshadowed with 
infant gloom, ‘The boy was poor. No aftluent friends waited 


tho world, Searoely one kind heart was crossed by recollec- 
tions of his kage, sympathy with his loneliness, or interest 
in his welfare, A remote relation had placed him at the 
academy, partly from a cold sense of daty, and partly from the 
pomp of ostentatious charity, which so nget shone 
conspicnosly to admiring thousands, never whether the 


i 
* 


to lead hin by the hand to the high and glorious places of 


a 


tion. The master of the establishmentwas a correct and moral 
pedant, in whose rude and unfeeling bosom he found no 

either from his own thoughts or the neglect of others. The 
same fate which had thus sent the i without friend, 


or money, or hope, had also cast hi: nina re 
mould, had formed his tongue awkward to expr 
understanding slow to comprehend. No ‘beautiful 
tracted to him the gaze of admiration, and of t 
pity of which it sometimes is the foundation. 


dun 
voice had 


no sweet tones—his mouth no expressive smile—his ez 
o winning grace, He was rough, ungainly, unattractive, 
and the téars which now came up from his very heart, did 


not moisten beautiful eyes or tremble upon lashes, but 
rolled down his cheeks in the heures language of ordinary 


grief, ite 

“ Poor, little, solitary, wret | boy Y said Genius ; 
“although denied the outwa arms of person, he has a 
human heart, and what heave ou pot bleed when wounded ? 
The pedagogue, his tyrant, has leat his patience pe ene 
him, because he has not accompli all iS 
ed by those who had naturally =e facult 
perceptions.” ; 

While he was speaking, the peas ome er 
containing a lesson as opaque to the eyes of bis understanding 
as the rock was to his physical vision, wandered away from 
the rest, whose happy shouts were heard, ai 
the air, or the rapid top hummed itself to” 
smooth and much worn ground, He sat do 
and turned his face towards the sky, where the sun-had just © 
gone down, and the teats were almost dried from es as? 
he gazed, and then, as a companion approached and 
saluted him with an unfeeling remark or a heartigyeers, the 
tears flowed again, 

Presently a boy, gifted with alk the grace of manner a and 
beauty of person in which the other was deficien 
ed with the superadded blessings of aflectionate and ao 
parents, wit, capacity, and genius, left the play and came 
softly and sat down beside hina, put his his neck 
soothed him in a low tone, and persua’ to strive 
again at the repulsive task, which had been so ah and closely 
associated with misery and mortification that his very soul 

i spe wut the easy parts and explained the 


is kind and soothing manner the 
of the dull boy was calmed, and his swelling 
feelings wore hushed, and a light broke ir n hits of know- 
ledge, and gratitude, dna happiness. Then the sceneva 
“And now,” said I, smiling through a sort of 
which had gathered in my own eyes, for so simple an i 
stance of pure generous feeling and uni nt misfortune is 
touching, ‘1 suppose our poor little d is to appear a great 
man, and to rescue his noble patron from someawful et 
“No,” said the Genius, “ human sce sare not alway 
formed in so dramatic a style. Though life is full of 
you must not Suppose every poor youth will rise to eminence, 


nor every promising one suffer ruin, . beg 9 gone on with <* 
hoy gre Fel bea a rich ! 


a 


them in its usual routine. The rich 
man, The promises of his early days have all been realized. 


e has lived a life of pleas d virttie, and neve -again 
jmet the abandoned object of his infant pity. is has 
hallowed his name, and triumph followed ings 
|The other never overcame the obstacles with t 
opposed his progress. Beauty never invested his one i- 


ness never warmed his heart. He has been always 
always humble—but look once more in the mirrer.? 2 
It was one of the gloomiest pictures of life. A crowd 
were assembled ina lofty apartment. They consisted of the 
great and powerful of the land, Ak female, arrayed i 
deep mourning, was there, with two tifa ¢ hil aT. a 
one end of the chamber stood a coffin. Death's 
was stamped on the altered fea’ of th 
told me that the sad faces, whieh appearec 
and gazed with awe-struck rivetted lool 
never cease gazing upon the white® 
closed eyes, the cold, serious, stiff featur 
their farewell of him—the once gentle ina 
all the thrilling ceremonials were finished- 
was said—the wife and children had 
prostrate form with feelings too sacre 
trusion even of imagination. And one. 
drawing over the features the. By 
coffin lid, when he, the wu boy, the 
ed with hasty.step among 
that faee, which had nev 
over him, and a 


“True, living, fai 
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isted in his bosom unchanged. The circumstances of their||clining on the banks of sleepy brooks, I was desirous of he- 


respective situations in life have hitherto kept them asunder. 
They have passed in the streets as strangers to each other. 
é ‘No opportunity has occurred even for the acknowledgment of 
the debt of kindness contracted ia that quiet spot, when the 
sun was slowly sinking. But although unpaid, unspoken, it 
as not been forgotten, and it is good for you to know that 
hese qualities belong to human nature, to see true generous 
: feeling exhibited, although in a shape entirely unconnect- 
ed with the important events of life. They afford at oncea 
model for your own.actions, and a support on which you may 
rest your confidence in theshigh nature and destiny of man.” 


: -  - ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


NOTES BY A TRAVELLER. 


NUMBER THREE. 
- December 8, 1829,—At sea, 

Iv abe! Every thing is calmand tranquil. A voyage 
at sea has been aptly said to cut one off for a time from all 
plans of life, There is nothing around to awaken recollection 
but the stars, which strew the broad and lofty pavement of 
heaven with the same shapes, whether the gazer be wander- 
ing through the pleasant places of the earth, or tossed on the 
lonely ocean—whether he be wretched or happy, there the 
imperishable records of power are shining silently forever. 

The ship goes along lazily through the water, creaking and 
rolling. The dark heavy waves are tumbling around, and 
their curling tops show dimly white through the shadow. 
Last night at the same moment I was in the full flash of merri- 
ment, light, and music. Gentle friends were around me. I 
shall probably never see them again. We pass through the 
world as we ramble along the winding paths of some forest ; 
where bright birds light near us, or sweep by on outspread 

_ Wings, but are lost among the thickening branches, even while 
we gaze on the richness of their plumage, or hush our breath 
to drink in the music of their song. 

These reflections passed in my mind this morning as the 
ship won its way out of the offing, and I dwelt deliberately, 
one after another, upon the pleasant scenes which I had wit- 
nessed in the streak of blue land fast receding in the west. 
One gets scandalously sentimental at such a moment. A 
little man in’a white hat called for a glass of toddy—pretty 
girl gone down the cabin sick—steward ringing the supper 
bell in the cepanion way. Partly Som the fitessure of tender’ 
* & recollections, and partly from the motion of the vessel, I ex- 

_ perienced an indefinite soit of a suspicion that I was not very 

: hungry—was soon, however, dreaming in my berth. 
December 4th.—A fresh breeze. Sky overclouded—cold 
and rainy. Reading till dinner time. Dispatched a reason- 
pbc quantity of apple pudding. Nothing can be more grate- 
to the palate at sea than fruit in all the forms of its pre- 
parations. Stretched myself on a settee, and sleep and dreams 

‘came over me. I was in a large dining hall, very hungry, 

_ @and consequently particularly delifhted to behold some ten or 
a dozen aproned waiters skipping about a well-furnished table 
“like those good and obliging genii mentioned in the Arabian 
Nights. There were all sorts of dishes tempting to a languid 
appetite, to say nothing of several large covered silver tureens, 
‘(a fine effect they have by the way upona hungry imagination) 
potatoes so dry and mealy that they fell apart if you did but 
look at them; oysters fat and plump, the very picture of 

_ health and happiness, and a world of nameless little knick- 
knacks in the divine mystery of cookery—the golden custard, 
the luscious pie, clusters of grapes, and heaps of other deli- 

: cious fruits, which, however unimportant to moralists and 

b _ philosophers after dinner, may, nevertheless, by a very simple 

combination of circumstances, be rendered decidedly agreeable 
tion. Then the Jordly sirloin of beef took its 
ead of the table, and a sensible looking gentle- 
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Pha 


by a sudden shock, I was dashed from my slumbers 
1 -myself in the opposite side of the cabin, amidst 
e down, trunks rolled over, and various other 
is of a general revolution. A heavy gale had arisen. 

a “The sea was running in mountain waves, and our good ship 
was pitching Soleait- ‘With the aid of hands as well as 
foot I succeeded i rossing the floor, sometimes climbing, 
ending, and sometimes bringing my head 
ers + ane with a momentum, not at all 
personal comfort. After 
ough hushed forests and re- 


holding this same nature, that we poetize so much, in one of 
her angry moods. A total darkness soon _overspread the 
scene—only cheered by the light in the binacle, and the 
breaming of the heavy billows as they lifted their fiery heads 
high above thé lofty stern. During the night the wind in- 
creased toa tremendous gale. It seemed scarcely possible 
for the ship to ride. it out. The rolling rendered walking a 
perilous enterprise, and occasionally as the vessel lurched, the 
crockery crashed, the women screamed, chests, chairs, boots, 
and all the moveable articles not absolutely lashed, were rolling 
to and fro across the floor ‘as life were in them,’ Whatever 
were the thoughts of the men, they kept them to themselves, 
but the agreeable anticipations of the ladies were confided so 
freely, and in such an elevated tone to whomsoever might be 
pleased to listen that, although no eaves-dropper, it was impos- 
sible forime to misunderstand that they were rather discon- 
tented with the prospect. Divers questions were put to the 
steward, both principal and deputies, as when the storm 
would end—did he think the ship would overset or go down 
—and did he ever know of such a gale before. The worthy 
individual, not being himself exactly \satisfied with existing 
circumstances, afforded them but very vague and contradictory 
information, from which no more could be gathered than that 
we were undoubtedly at sea, and in a gale of wind. His 
natural humanity did once so nearly conquer his fears as to 
induce him to offer some consolation to a charming little wo- 
man, whose beauty was quite improved by her terror. He 
assured her, upon his honour, that the waves were subsiding, 
the winds abating, the moon and stars coming out as fast as 
possible ; but he had not yet finished his veracious statements, 
when another lurch laid the vessel on her beam-ends—a 
gigantic wave swept and thundered over the deck and into 
the cabin—the crockery again crashed—the fair females raised 
their voices—and as the groaning and labouring ship righted, 
the gale grew more fiercely violent and blew a hurricane, 
screaming and whistling through the rigging, and so the 
stewart lost his character as a manof integrity. I never heard 
any sounds before which I could exactly compare to the shrill, 
constant, shrieking of the whirlwind through the shrouds. 
After a sleepless night, varied with crying, crashing, and 


splashing, the trampling of rapid feet on deck, the shouts of 


the captain through the trumpet, the ngise of the vessel 
rushing through the water, and the awful ‘tumult and ‘thun- | 
dering of the wind and billows, morning a Jencth dawned. 
Most of the passengers: clung. tn, thee g 

was served. ‘The cabin was too dark t 
see what was tobe seen, and, wildly as myi imagin: a 
have exaggerated many of the pains and pleasures ns ‘life, I 
nevgp. conceived a scene at once so appalling and awful, yet 
so nd sublime. The wild element seemed in the 
paroxysm of rage and madness. Its broad and mountainous 
billows were lifted far above the deck, and each seemed iney- 
itably destined to overwhelm the comparatively feeble and 
petty fabric in whose frail bosom so many adventurous! human 
beings had trusted themselves to its mercy. 
the water was entirely changed. Sometimes in the trough 
of the sea it assumed a deep and inky blackness—then the 
snow white froth curled and foamed uponthe breaking waves, 
and presently gave way to a bright indigo blue, while far and 
wide the surface of the ocean smoked—that is, gave off the 
vapour exhaled in consequence of the coldness of the air. 


Even on the solid earth, the sight of those dark heavy masses 


of vapour, hiding the face of day, their lowering bosoms 


fraught with the principles of wreck and ruin, hushes the 


mind into an emotion of solemnity, if not of fear; but, toss- 
ed almost at random upon the ocean, and cut off from the 
world, when the springing of a plank may overwhelm you, 
one feels with singular force his perfect helplessness and utter 
abandonment. Jt must be with something of a similar sensa- 
tion that the unarmed and solitary passenger struggles in the 
very embrace of some ferocious beast ; althouglt even in such 
a situation there is something to do, by which the attention 
may be in a measure diverted. But, the victim of shipwreck, 


in the full and dreadfully clear posdggian of this int di 


powers, has to sit passively and deliberately down, and. a 


himself by considering whether he had better leap off at once 


into the boiling brine, or lash himself to the deck, and pass 
some fifteen or twenty days in that posture, not only without 
anything to eat; but with the ulterior prospect of becoming 
himself food for fishied’ In the midst of this din of contending 
elements, while I was clinging to a rope to keep from. being’ 
washed overboard by the waves, a beautiful little land-bird, 
drenched with the rain and almost frozen, came tremblingly 
and alighted ¢ upon the vessel’sdeck. In the absence of all other 


occupation, and perhaps a little flighty from the danger of 


ah ; 
at 


e+ 


t blayo 


The colour of 


our situation, I desperately proceeded to compose the follow- 
ing rhymes, which I committed to paper when the storm 
died away the next night, and the pale moon sent down 
her struggling beams, dim and beautiful, upon the white 
tumbling surface of the ocean. I have taken, however, a 
poetic licence not warranted by the bird’s real fate. The poor 
little creature found but a brief resting place on the ship, 
from which the fierce tempest soon drove him. He durst not 
commit himself more confidently to the mercy of man, and 
I suppose his troubles were soon over. 


Welcome, poor, feeble, fluttering bird, 
Scared by the pelting, Pitiless clouds, 
Though here but dreary winds are heard, 
Shrill screaming through the naked shrouds 


Full oft upon the crimson rose, 

Have lightly pressed those tiny feet, 
Where silent leafy-woods disclose 

Blue sky, clear brook, and fragrance sweet. 


And many a lonely one, like thee 

From scenes of joy, a wanderer driven 
Adrift on sorrow’s cheerless sea, 

-Copes with theangry storms of heaven Ae 


But not like thee, thou trembling thing, 
Do all a place of shelter find, 

To rest their weary, shivering wing, 
And hide them from the wintry wind. 


But struggling long, with fainting soul, 
Atlength they sink upon the deep, 
Where tempests rage, and billows roll, 
But break no more their dr eamless sleep. 


ETE I NEES 


THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 

Arter the unceasing jingle of bells for the last several 
weeks, through all hours of the day and night, none will be 
hardy enough to deny that we are emphatically a sleigh-riding 
community. During the prevalence of snow, the theatres 
were, of course, generally not well attended. The mana- 
gers of the Park, however, have boldly entered into a con- 
flict with the elements, and the struggle between Cinderella 
and the sleighing has been long and arduous. The opera, how- 
ever, possesses a manifest advantage over the roads, from the 
fact, that while the latter are rapidly growing worse, the for- 
mer is continually advancing towards perfection. True in- ; ~ 
deed, at the commencement, some trivial and natural occur- 
rences did a little mar the general success. At one time, al- : 
though every possible exertion was used by the enterprising 
and indefatigable Mr. Barry to procure a living rat for the coach- 
man, yet, in defiance of the most ingenious and expensive dis- ; 

\ an cheese, those perverse wad foolie-repttearwrete aie 
not sufliciently convinced of his pagific intentions t eg 
into any definite engagement, and the character was conse- 
I} quently performed by a stuffed semblance, who could not be 
expected to sustain it with either grace or spirit. Besides, at 
one representation, when the fairy, with the design of meta- 
morphosing Cinderella’s awkward servant into a magnificent 
nobleman, waved her magic. wand with more dignity than 
effect, and exclaimed, “appear and disappear,” the attrac- 
tion of gravitation, and other obstinate principles of natural 
philosophy, proved rather too, powerful for her influence, 
and, instead of shining forth immediately a gay and richly- 
caparisoned knight, Mr. T. Placide, from an inconvenient dis- 
position of the ‘slip-noose around his neck, seemed on the 
point of closing his theatrical career in a very ignominious 
and disagreeable manner, when the cord gave way, to the 
unequivocal gratification of himself and the sympathetic 
audience, with no more fatal consequence than a tumble head 
over heels, accompanied by an affecting exclamation of “thal-~ e 
loo !” which was received with “ unbounded applause.” 

But now this charming opera has completely surmounted 
all similar obstacles. The most incredible transformations 
take place with a beautiful and dream-like facility, living 
fairies float on the bosom of the air, above the branches of the 
forest, and the most heavenly music comes, <a softened 


Lage agreeable a 3 


id while its magic wonders 
thful iagiation, the genius ; 
ceeded in rendering it captivating to all. 
that Cinderella offers an attraction superior to any | 
the kind ever before produced in the United Sta ‘TItisan 
experiment on the taste of the community, in the course of 
which much labour and expense have been incurred, and in 
the successful result of which all lovers of good music should 
feel interested. If the public support warrant it, we may hope 
to be hereafter entertained by similar costly and delightful 
exhibitions, and that elephants, rope-dancers, and such re- 
fined and intellectual treats as Punch and Judy, may be here * ys 
after banished from the stage. 

ay hy 
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| © fie world, und that im a short time we shall want neither 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
: - 4 NUMBER ONE, 

Sin—Permit me to thank you for the stand you made in 
your paper a short time since in behalf of the good old mode 
of paying visits and reviving friendships on new-year’s day. 
It is a practice hallowed by time and sanctioned by its salutary 
consequences. It brings long estranged friends to remember 
and visit each other; itgives life and gaiety to a dreary inclement 
season; it is, in short, a social, honest, old fashioned custom, 
and as such I honour it, at least in others; for a habit of in- 
dolence has, 1 confess to my shame, prevented me from follow- 
ing it myself fora few years past. 

ie And who are they that, as I have heard it rumoured in the 
fashionable circles of this city, are about setting their faces 
against a venerable usage consecrated by the example of 
our ancestors? Why, sir, people that have no ancestry 
themselves—no respect for long cherished customs, and no 
right to set any other example than that of a-becoming hu- 
mility. People without any claims to refinement but 
what originate in pride of wealth, and who are neither en- 
titled by birth, education, manners, talents, or taste, to take 
the lead in our society, to which they have already imparted 
an aspect of vulgarity. Such as these have no other ideas of 
refinement and gentility but what they borrow from abroad, 
and fancy it a sufficient sanction to any folly or indecency 
that it is the fashion in Parisor London, They cannot con- 
ceive for a moment that real good breeding is founded on a 
nice sense of propriety, and depends not on the fashion of 
the garments or the splendour of equipages, which only throw | 
a eruel sunshine on vulgar habits and vulgar minds. 

I have long had my eye upon this knot of would-be fashion- 
ables, who seem to take it for granted that the possession of 
‘money is a patent of nobility, and that wealth is a sufficient 
offset against ignorance and ill-manners. But yesterday risen 
from the depth of obscurity and imsignificance, they affect to 
take the lead in fashioning our manners and directing our 
amusements; and, as if conscious of their recent origin, they 
make war upon venerable customs, which appear to excite 
their spleen, only because they are more ancient than them- 
selves. I would have. these people take watning—become 
more modest in their pretensions—play the fool if they like 


among themselves—tickle each other’s vanity in a corner, and} 


leave the really respectable portion of the community to their 
ancient and long-cherished amusements, If they do not, I’ 
promise them a future harvest of ridicule that shall cure 
their attempts at innovation. The good city of New-York 
shall not be surrendered to the dictation of purse-proud arro- 
gance, nor be overrun by ignorant pretenders to fashion with- 
out a stout resistance on my part. 

In the mean time I call on all the descendants of our old 
independent burghers—all who reverence the usages of 
their ancestors—all who have any ancestry themselyes—all 
who love to see one cheerful day at least in the year, in which 
the old may become young again, and the young ones laugh 
for joy—all that despise the petty arrogance of would-be pre- 
tension and ignorant vulgarity, I call upon them all to buckle 
on their armourin defence of the honest jolly new-year. For 
my part, I intend to bestir myself, if I live till the next birth 
day, and visit every body I have ever known, except the low 
bred people who have no respect for ancient customs. Pre- 
pare your new-year cookies and cherry bounce, Mr. Editor, 
for I shall certainly beat up your quarters. Your constant 
reader, THE LAST OF THE COCKED HATS. 


\ 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


NUMBER TWO. 
_» _Str—Having been assured that the periodical press governs 


‘Rings, lords, commons, congress, president, mayor, or common 
ei) council, Iam induced to lay before you my unhappy situa- 
tion, in the hope that you will either interfere in my behalf, 

gr at least publish this letter as a warning to others. 
ede came to town the other day with ma to spend the winter, 
is aving po at home to take care of the children. We took 
lodgings at a public hotel where there are plenty of boarders, 


so that we never want company, and every thing is delightful. 


got two beaux already—foreign gentleme 
_|lother second cousin toa ci-devant, h 
|| German, or African prince, I don’t exac 


I—but my modesty will not permit me to tell you how many 
humble servants I have at the hotel, besides waiters and 
chambermaids. 

But this is not what I intended to writeto you about. You 
must know pa mortgaged his farm to our bank to raise money 
for our winter campaign, and gave me a hundred dollars to 
buy dresses with, that I might appearas became the daughter 
of the first judge of the county. The next day after we 
arrived maand I went toa fashionable milliner’s before break- 
fast, to witness the opening of a new invoice of dresses and 
bonnets from Paris. Well; after losing our breakfast, we were 
so long making up our minds, we fixed upon two most beauti- 
ful bonnets and two most elegant dresses, which the milliner 
assured us were of the very latest Paris fashion. Well, 1 
‘could not sleep that night, for we were going the very next 
evening to a grand party at Mrs. Flash’s, the most fashion- 

able lady in town. Well, when we got there, would you 
| believe it? Miss Flash, who had been in Paris only six months 
| before, solemnly declared that our dresses had been two.good 
| years outof fashion! Ma fainted away, and I fell into hysterics. 
| What shall we do, Mr. Editor? The dresses are to be sure 
very handsome; but we can’t possibly wear them you know 
without disgracing the first judge of the county. Ma has 
written to pa to mortgage another piece of land; but you 
know what slow people lawyers are, and half the winter will 
be lost before we get another supply. Ma talks of running 
in debt for a couple of new dresses, if she can get any body 
to trust her. In the meanwhile we are ashamed to show our- 
selyes any where, and I have had no other resource for these 
five or six days but reading the Water Witch, and wondering 
at the charming talent of the author at making such a long 
story out of nothing. 

Dear Mr. Editor, do give it to the wicked milliners who 
impose upon the country ladies by selling them old-fashioned 
dresses for new. Will you, that’s a nice man. Your dis- 
consolate, . ‘Parry Prism. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
NUMBER THREE. * 

Friznp Mornis—You editors know, or what is just the 
}same thing, pretend to know, every thing. What shall Ido? I 
jam tired of mypelfj and every thing else. T have nothing to 
do, nothing to say, and nothing to think of. When the sun 


a little excitement by wondering at the fashion of short petti- 
coats in cold windy weather; when it rains I goto bed. Every 
day I live is longer than the day before, and Sunday est 
of all. Can you tell me how to get rid of Sunday used 
to get in my gig and let my horse go just where he pleased, 
till one Sunday he shipwrecked me across a chain in front of 
one of the churches. It was rather a lucky affair though, for 
I sprained my ankle and was confined six weeks. You can’t 
think how I enjoyed myself—first, in anticipating the pleasure 
of getting well, and secondly, in the recollection of being 
sick. The contrast was exquisite, 

But this happiness could not last for ever. In a little time 
I resolved myself into myself again. I was becalmed in the 
boundless ocean of nothingness. The fiend envy, beset me 
sorely. I envied the sawyer the delights of sawing wood; I 
envied the porter his burthen—it was so much lighter than 
being a burthen to himself, as I was—and, upon the word of 
a miserable gentleman with nothing on the face of the earth 
to do, I often pined after the delights of climbing up to the 
top of a chimney, anderying ‘“‘sweep all up! sweep all up!” 
to the tune of Dz tanti palpiti. 

If I could only get rid of my money, I should be happy. I 
should then be forced to do something. You can’t conceive 
the pains I have been at to arrive at this happy consumma- 
tion of poverty. I spent money like dirt, and had nearly got 
through my estate, when behold! Iawoke one morning and 
found myse badly off as ever. A bachelor uncle had 
died and left me a swamp in the outskirts of the city that was 
worth more than all I had spent. But I was not discouraged. 
I set to work again with great vigour, and flattered myself I 
was doing very well; but as my evil stars would have it, my 
swamp increased in value faster than I spent the money. For 
two or three years we ran agaiusteach other; but the swamp 


: do love living at lodgings, and so does ma. Every thing is 

. done to our hands; there is no trouble to take care of the 
_ house, and all that sort of vulgarity; and we have nothing 
to do but sit at the window and read novels, walk in Broad- 

way, spend money, and flirt with the gentlemen. Ma has 


distanced me at last, and I gave up the contest in despair, 
though the corporation improvements assisted me out of a 
few thousands every year. 

In the hope that fate would relent at last, I engaged in 
divers speculations, such as buying country bank stock, in 


| Wall-street, whose advice I followed on all oc 


ll : 7 
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ould break in time. Butall in vain—they stood 
“amid the wreck of matter and the crush of 
hile every other bank was crushing around them. 
Next I formed an intimacy with a knowing gentleman about 
sions in the in- 
riillaglee 


vestment of money, in the reasonable ho 
last. But my fate still followed, and every 
turned to gold. ~ 3 a4 

As a last resort, and in a moment of despair, I found outa 
man of rather doubtful character, whose aflairs were ina most 
beautiful confusion, and who wanted to borrow an ocean of 
money. He was the very man for me, and I became re- 
sponsible for him in all I was worth, assuring him at the same 
time that if he would only run away, I should be eternally 
grateful. Butthe unfeeling wretch demurred to this trifling 
proof of gratitude, and cruelly insisted on paying me, when 
shortly after two or three Indiamen, belonging to him, arrived 
with rich cargoes. , ity 

In short, friend Morris, I have done all that man coulddo 
to get rid of his money, and yet I grow richer every day... What 
shall Ido? How shall I manage to make it absolutely neces- 
sary for me to do something? By the way, don’t you want . 
a printer’s devil? I think I have a sortof literary turn, and 
if you will only try me a few weeks, I will pay more for the 
privilege of working than all the rest of your devils receive 
ina year. Pray think of it and let me hear from you soon, 
or I shall certainly be tempted to make away with myself in 
mairimony. I have a remote hope that if I can_only meet 
with a fashionable young lady, well brought up, and aw fait 
in the secret of spending a gentleman's estate, I may possibly, 
with her assistance, get’ rid of my money faster than it in- 
creases. But, upon the whole, I think the project of the 
printer’s devil/preferable. Therefore Jet me hear from you as 
soon as possible, for I should not be surprised at waking some 
of these mornings without the least inclination to get up and 
dress myself. Your tristful friend, Cyrus DooxiTre. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


NUMBER FOUR. ¥ 

Str—As I was walking alone by myself the other evening, 
when you know it was as dark as Jerusalem, a great strapping 
fellow came behind me and threw a rope with a slipping 
noose round my neck, exclaiming at the same time, “Ah ha! 
have Icaught yonat last, Mister Potter?” Luckily the rope 
-would not shut close enough to choke me, I ed the man 
he was mistaken, my name was not Potter, and then I eried © 


shines I walk up and down Broad way, and manage to create | murder. The people came to my rescue, and then only think 


of the fellow! he protested he was a cartman and took me for 
his horse which had strayed away, at the same time he showed 
the rope, which was a halter. The people, I suppose, being 
all in league with him, laughed at me and let him go. Pray, 
Mr. Editor, don’t you think he contemplated an abduction ? 
Yours, &e. Trimsib ‘TimpERsoME. 


P.S. Iwish you would make alittle rout about the danger 
of females being out of evenings. It has an excellent effec 
i keeping the women from gadding, My wife and daughters 
stay home and keep me company ever since the alarm of the 
slipping nooses. Bi i 8 


The following, though not addressed to the editor, has been 
handed to him, with the privilege of publishing it if he think 


proper. ® 
, TQ-A RELATION IN THE COUNTRY, . 


NUMBER FIVE. 
, New-York, January 30; 1831. 
My pzar Frienp—I received your letter yesterday, and 
am delighted to hear-my green-house plants have escaped the 
late frosts. Pray take good care of them till Icome home, 
and I will pay you for your trouble by sending you all the - 
news and telling you all my adventures. I am sure they will 
make you laugh, for they are nothing but a budget of blun- 
ders from beginning to end, I can hardl: ughi : 


self when I think of them. Peg 
as in mist 


The first blunder I made 
his master. You must know it is the 
gentlemen of ton to drive their 
suppose in order to show their 
Fanny Flutter in Broadway 1 
with a pair of beautiful littl 
man, asI thought, lolling ( 
graceful manner, 

_ My heavens!” excla 
and what a handsome gentlemar 

Fanny Jaughed louder than I thoug 
street, and answered as soon as she co 


“a 


* 
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That elegant gentleman lolling on the back sea 
@ person than Mr. Barnabas Dump, who whilom 
stand behind my chair and change my plate.” 

‘He must have had a sudden rise in the world,” said I. 


“Yes, he is promoted to the high honour of being young |}. 


a 


Paddle’s coachman, in which capacity it pleases his master 
to drive him about, instead of being driven about by him.” 

"Why this is reversing the order of nature,” said I. 

“*No,” said she, ‘it is only restoring the order,of nature. 
Fortune, by some strange blunder, has given Mr. Paddle a 
carriage, and fashion has placed him just where he-ought to 
be—in the seat of the driver.” - 

“J am so mortified at my mistake,” said I. 

‘Why so—I assure you it is avery natural one. Few 
people can now distinguish between the master. and man, 
either by their dress or their manners.” 

Fanny, you know, is very satirical against the beaux. 
was a belle’some ten years ago. 

The next blunder “I matie-was about the ladies we met in 
walking Broadway. 1 almost blush to tell you—but—but— 
they were dressed so fine, with feathers in their hats—only 
think, feathers to walk the streets in! and wore such short 
elothes—that—that—poor me! I actually thought they were 
no better than they should bef Only think of my making 
such a blunder! But I must say in excuse that I had read 
ina great many books, and heard my father say—who you 
know has been much abroad—that in Paris and London no 
respectable women are seen walking the streets dressed as if 
for a ball. It is only the wretched outcasts of the sex that 
render their misfortunes more conspicuous by this flaring, 
unfeminine style of dressing. Fanny laughed at first at my 
mistake, and laughed tem times more at my excuses. 

It is so odd and old fashioned to hear one talk so,”’ said 
she when she could speak. 

But the strangest blunder of all was one I committed at a 
great ball, where the people were dressed still finer than in 

. the streets. I can’t tell for what reason, for they weré so 
crowded together you could see nobody. I was so near being 
suffocated that I hurried down stairs, where I staid in a room 
without fire till I caught a.sore throat. Here I saw a great 
many young gentlemen. But first I must tell you of an odd 
thing I observed at this party. Almost all the gentlemen wore 
spectacles, as 1 was assured, in consequence of having spoiled 


She 
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their eyes by hard study. No wonder there are so many 
3 beautiful poets and romance writers among them. But it is 
time ll ou of my blunder—the last, at present, on. my 
list, though I dare say it won’t be the last long. 
. A great many of the young men carried their hats under 

their arms, and little black sticks in their hands, just as the 
slight-of-hand men used todo. Do you know, I took them 
for conjurors ? 

“Conjurors!” said Fanny, laughing; "no, no, I assure 
you they are no conjurors.” 

“But what do they. want of these conjuring rods then?” 

“ How new you are,” said Fanny. “ What under heaven 
do you suppose these young fellows would do at parties if it 
were not for their moustaches, their hats, and their conjurin; 


| 


we 


| images crowd upon it, will often pour them forth ina splendid 


rods? They don’t dance, they don’t talk, they don’t think of 

any thing but themselves—and if it were not for adjusting 

the moustache, running their fingers through the hair, and 

slap: ing their legs with the conjuring rod, what would become 
fh poor creatures ?” 

* They say Fanny was jilted a good while ago by a great 
beau who had travelled. 

Well, P’ve got through my list, but I dare say I shall soon 
run up another, of which you shall know the items all in 
good time. Adieu, my dear cousin, and believe me, all the 
young gentleman’s conjuring rods can’t conjure you out of 
my heart. Ciara VoLant. 

P.S. Does George Raymond keep his good looks, and is 


he as lively as ever % Cc. Y. 
? FP deteeneee 
‘g : “For the New-York Mirror. 
f K Sa 


Lpitaphs. ‘ 
seek not, reader, worth like his to aie 
ablet , or from “storied urn;? 


“consecrates thin stone, 
his perfections, known; 


| irradiated ee ated of illustration and imagery, is set forth 


\ior dwarf itself that it may be comprehended by the sur- 
‘{|tounding multitude. If not understood and relished now, let 


* L. re ; — we 


| of fame, which resounds ar d 
all future ages.” ey 
Remarks on one Character and ih ale of — Milton, occasioned _ One moreextract—and alth ou 
y the publication ao! is lately discovere reatise on Christian 
Doctrine. By William B. Cheaning. the valley of diamonds, we i that w. 
mga pti at away so small a part of the brilliant gel 
profusely scattered around, yet we trust, if not from our re- 


Tux want of room in the last Mirror forced us to reserve a 
part of the article upon Mr. Channing’s interesting essay. |] marks, at least from these instances of Mr, Channing’s extra- 
ordinary talent as a writer, our readers may be induced 


We did it, however, with less reluctance from the fact that it y 
consists principally of extracts, in a great measure discon-||amine more fully than we have now room to do, his clai 
nected. There is a fine air of boldness in the following, ||@ more extended, though not a higher fame, than th 
which illustrates how entirely the author rests on his own rea- || he has already acquired. — 3 

“We have enlarged on Milton’s character, not only from 


son ; how unswayed he is by those prejudices and habits which 
the pleasure of paying that sacred debt which the mind owes 


attract the weak into beaten paths. 
“From Milton’s poetry, we turn to his prose. We rejoice || © him who has quickened and delighted it, but from an ap- 
that the dust is beginning to be wiped from his prose writings, || Pfehension that Milton has not yet reaped his due harvest of 
esteem and veneration. The mists which the prejudices and 


and that the public are now learning what the initiated have |j °S 
long known, that these contain passages hardly inferior to his || bigotry of Johnson spread overhis bright name are not yet whol- 
ly scattered, though fast passing away. We wish not to dis- 


best poetry, and that they are throughout marked with the 
same Vigorous mind, which gave us Paradise Lost. The at-|/P2tage Johnson. We could find no pleasure in sacrificing, 
tention to these works has been discouraged by some objec-||0"@ great man to the manes of another. But we owe it to 
tions, on which we shall bestow a few remarks. Milton and to other iilustrious names to say, that Johnson 

“And first, it is objected to his prose writings that the style |j has failed of the highest end of biography, which is, to give 
is difficult and obscure, abounding in involutions, transposi- || immortality to virtue, and to call forth fervent admiration to- 
wards those who have shed splendour on past ages. We ac- 


tions, and Latinisms; that his protracted sentences exhaust : 
quit Johnson, however, of intentional misrepresentation. He 


and weary the mind, and too often yield it no better recom- 
pense than confused and indistinct perceptions, We mean |jdid not, and could not, appreciate Milton. We doubt whether 
‘two other minds, having so little in common as those of which 


not to deny that these charges have some grounds, but they 

seem to us much exaggerated; and when we consider that |} we are now speaking, can be found in the higher walks of 

the difficulties of Milton’s style have almost sealed up his||literature. Johnson was great in his own sphere, but that 
sphere was, comparatively, ‘of the earth,’ whilst Milton’s was 


prose writings, we cannot but lament the fastidiousness and 
only inferior to that of angels. It was customary, in the day 


effeminacy of modern readers. We know that simplicity and 

perspicuity are important qualities of style; but there are||of Johnson's glory, to call him a giant, to class him witha 

vastly nobler and more important ones, such as energy and|| mighty, but still an earth-born race. Milton we should rank 
among seraphs. Johnson’s mind acted chiefly on man’s ac- 


richness, and in these Milton is not surpassed. The best 
tual condition, on the realities of life, on the springs of hu- 


style is not that which puts the reader most easily and in the 

shortest time in possession of a writer’snaked thoughts; but||man action, on the passions which now agitate society, and 
that which is the truest image of a great intellect, which con- 
veys fully and carries farthest into other souls the conceptions 
and feelings of a profound and lofty spirit. To be universally 
intelligible is not the highest merit. A great mind cannot, 
without injurious constraint, shrink itself to the grasp of com- 
mon passive readers, Its natural movement is free, bold, and 
majestic, and it ought not to be required to part with these 
attributes, that the multitude may keep page with it. A full 
mind will naturally overflow in long sentences, and in the | 
moment of inspiration, when: thick i “dhoaghts : and 


RARY NOTICES, 


man mind than was then exhibited. .Milton, on the other 
hand, burned with a deep, yet calm love of moral grandeur 
and celestial purity. He thought not so much of what man 
is, as of what he might, become. His own mind was a (pe 


tion to him of a higher condition of humanity, and to pro- 
mote this he thirsted and toiled for freedom, as the element 
for the growth | and improvement of hismature. In religion, 
Johnson was gloomy ‘and inclined to superstition, and on the 
‘Subject of government leaned towards absolute power; and 
the idea of reforming | either never entered his mind but 
to disturb and provoke it.The church and the civil polity 
under which he lived seemed to him perfect, unless he ntay 

have thought thatthe former would be improved by a larger 
infusion of Romish rites and doctrines, and the latter by an 
enlargement of the royal prerogative. Hence a tame acqui- 
escence in the present forms of religion and government 
marks his works. Hence we find so little in his writings 
which is electric and soul-kindling, and which gives the 
reader a consciousness of being made for a state of more 
lofty thought and feeling than the present. Milton's 
whole soul, on the contrary, revolted against the maxims of 
legitimacy, hereditary faith, and servile reverence for esta- 
blished power. He could not brook the bondage to which 
men had bowed for ages. ‘ Reformation’ was the first word 
of public warning which broke from his youthful lips, and the 
hope of it was a fire in his aged breast. The difference be- 
tween Milton and Johnson may be traced, not only in these 


confusion, dazzling to common readers, but kindling to con- 
genial spirits. "There are writings which are clear through 
their shallowness. We must not expect in the ocean the 
transparency of the calm inland stream. For ourselves we 
love what is called easy reading perhaps too well, especially 
in our hours of relaxation; but we love too to have our fa- 
culties tasked by master spirits. We delight in long sen- 
tences, in which a great truth, instead of being broken up 
into numerous periods,-is spread out in its full proportions, is 


in a splendid affluence of language, and flows, like a full 
stream, with a majestic harmony which fills at once the ear 
and the soul. Such sentences are worthy and noble mani- 
festations of a great and far-looking mind, which grasps at 
once vast fields ef thought, just as the natural eye takes in 
at a moment wide prospects of, grandeur and beauty. We 
would not indeed have all compositions of this character, Let 
abundant provision be made for the common intellect. Let 
such writers as Addison, an honoured name, ‘bring down 
philosophy from heaven to earth.’ But let inspired genius 
fulfil its higher function of lifting the prepared mind from 
earth to heaven. Impose upon it no strict laws, for it is its 
own best law. Let it speak in its own language, in tones 
which suit its own ear. Let it not lay aside its natural port, 


was refined and spiritual in his habits, temperate almost to 
abstemiousness, and refreshed himself after intellectual effort 
by music. Johnson inclined to more sensual delights, Mil- 
ton was exquisitely Alive to the outward creation, to sounds, 
motions, and forms, to natural beauty and grandeur. Jolin- 
deeper deficiency, had little susceptibility of these pure 
Jicate pleasures, and would not have “exchanged thes 
for the vale of Tempé or the gardens of the Hespe ri 
How could Johnson be just to Milton! ‘The compat S 
which we have instituted has compelled us to ) notive Jehu: 
son’s defects. But we trust we are not blind to his merits. 
His stately march, his pomp and power of language, 
strength of thought, his reverence for virtue and religi 
his vigorous logic, his practical wisdom, his insight into the 
springs of human action, and the solemn pathos which 


it place a generous confidence in other ages, and utter oracles 
which futurity will expound. We are led to these remarks, 
not merely for Milton’s justification, but because our times 
seem to demand them. Literature, we fear, is becoming 
popular. The whole community is now turned into readers, 
and in this we heartily rejoice; and we rejoice too that so 
much talent is employed in making knowledge accessible to 
all. We hail general diffusion of intelligence as the 
brightest feature of the present age. But good and evil are 
never disjoined; and one bad consequence of the multitude 
of readers is, that men of genius are too anxious to please the|/he wanted enthusiasm and creative imagination and lofty 
multitude, an er a present shout of popularity to that|] sentiment, was not his fault. We do not blame him for not 
less tumultuous, but deeper, more thrilling note of the trump! being Milton. We love intellectual power in all its forms, 


to his own history, command our willing admiration. T 


he seems hardly to have dreamed of a higher state of the hu- ~~ 


great features of mind, but in their whole characters. Milton 


son, through defect of physical organization, if not through ae 


occa, 
sionally pervades his descriptions of life and his refrences 
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~~ statesmen, clergy, and orators of other countries, and to unlock 
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dy more than to the 


it. His biographical work 


peli hay ng and of all 
SC ah 
} ym the recently published works 
is gifted writer, sele aoeeeeter been offered, more 
interesting to the ordinary reader, upon subjects more imme- 
diately within the range of the general observation and in- 
terest, ‘There may be ground for such an opinion, as several 
butions from his pen have appeared in the Christian 
Examiner, of a high! exalted character. We would particu- 
larly designate the as ent and philosophical treatise called 
forth by the publication tt’s Life of Napoleon, in which 
; character of the modern Alexander was most ably dis- 
‘eussed. But although the production, which has at present 
elicited our remarks, also originally appeared in the same 
“journal, yet from the indistinct knowledge and interest of the 
public, respecting the prose writings of Milton, it was neither 
so universally read nor favourably received. The dazzling and 
romantic career of the hero was yet fresh in their recollec- 
tions. He had just streamed, like a comet or a meteor, across 
the political heaven, and the light of his track had not faded. 
All listened with eagerness to anecdotes, histories, and dis- 
quisitions respecting him. Even as his name had filled the 
world, so his bodily form and features every where struck the 
eye. Here his calm face gazed down in marble or bronze; 
hore his form at full length, with folded arms, seemed con- 
templating the wonders he had wrought among nations. We 
could not pass the streets without beholding Napoleon crossing 
the Alps—freezing in Russia—triumphant in Austrilitz— 
arrayed in the magnificent insignia of royalty—or musing 
alone on his ocean rock. Every where the successful and 
wonderful soldier addressed himself to the sight and kindled 
the fancy. Milton, on the contrary, was a hacknied theme. 
His prose writings were just rescued from darkness and the 
dust, and were found to consist of theological disputes, upon 
points which the wisdom of later times has settled or their libe- 
rality has disregarded. It was our wish to call attention to that 
power of mind, by which our author has been able to invest 
his uninviting subject with a fascination, attractive even to 
the young and thoughtless, - 


Journal of a Residence and Tour in England, Scotland, and France, 
by N.S. Wheaton, A.M. pp. 520, Hartford, 1830. 


Travels of every description seem daily to meet with less 
indulgence from the reading community. The public are 
growing most unreasonably fastidious on this subject, and 
receive the accounts which travellers give of their appetite, 
their breakfasts and dinners, the price they paid for them, 
and such interesting details, with much less avidity than 
these imporéant statements formerly awakened. For our- 
selves we entertain none of these vile prejudices. We think 
that the man who kindly undertakes to inform his fellow- 
men of what he has eaten in his travels, and to improve their 
understandings by his own comments thereon, has a most 
unalienable right so Yo do, Others, however, have as un- 
doubted a right to animadvert upon his publication, especially 
when, as in this case, the preface informs us that the author 
is utterly indifferent as to its reception. 

Mr. Wheaton, rector of Christ church, Hartford, has re- 
cently published a journal of travels in England, Scot- 
land, and Frante, which we had looked for with a more 
than ordinary degree of expectation. His advantages as 
a traveller were great. The object of his mission afforded 
him access to many distinguished characters, and it is to 
the journal of such tourists that we recur with peculiar 
interest. It is in their power to bring before their readers 


the sentiments and feelings of foreigners toward this nation, If 
they are men of intelligence and observation, and other objects 
ae engross their attention, a rich harvest of valuable infor- 
tion may easily be gathered. This the public have a right 

to expect. Most of Mr. Wheaton’s time in England, it 


seems, Was spent in attending church. Much of the first 
; part of this volume, therefore, is occupied in clerical details, 


‘The author has given us an account of the personal appear- 
_ance, manner, emphasis, gesture, inflexions, tone, pitch, com- 
pass, and strength of , Matter and method of every 


t <a =v 


|preacher from “brother Miller up to’ 


genius not to put their}) 


- with the particular degre 
m each, ) with a fidelity 


his whole soul centres. One man discovers and points out 


and in short the favourite purpose will develope itself on every 
page. oth : 

The leading, attracting o which characterizes our 
author’s travels is, (so far as we can discover from its constant 
recurrence, from its commencing every chapter and meeting 
us at every turn, ) to bring to light the enormous extortions of 
English innkeepers. and waiters, and to deprecate in the 
strongest language the multifarious ways of filching sixpences 
from a man’s pocket. So happily has our traveller sueceeded 
in satirizing these transatlantic lacqueys, that we think not 
a soul of them can ever again look an American traveller in 
the face, This is undoubtedly a worthy object of research 
and exposure, but proceeding, as it appears to us, from rather 
a singular source. Should a footman, or valet, or retailer of 
tape, see fit to publish his travels, oo on this 
species of abuse, or something equally lofty, would not excite 
surprise; but to see a man of education, a follower of the 
noblest profession, return from Old England’s classic soil, 
with which every thing interesting in modern history and 


traveller either sets out with or soon finds some,object which|| worthy the attention of every as] 
in a manner discloses the bent of his mind, and upon which)/ distinction, 


ithe defects of a government, another holds converse with the volume, and, but for the unaccountable mania for 
| literati of the age, another portrays manners and customs,|/and a little too much of the caviling spirit toward the clergy; 


ae 


a te 


On the whole, 


his journal would have assumed a far more oe rank 
among this class of productions than is at present the case. 
One word as tothe general moral tendency of travelling, to 
which Englishmen and Americans are so prone, will close 
our already too extended remarks. We are not of that num- 
ber who think that travelling changes theman—  - 

“Cclum non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt.” 
“How many a light, empty shellof a young man,” says » 
distinguished author, “comes home full, if not of sense, at 
least of something bearing the semblance of sense. How 
many a lout returns enlivened into a conversible being.” It» 
seems to increase and give vigour to a man’s natural propen~ 
sities and habits, rather than’ to create any new traits of cha- 
racter. Does he set forth with a carping, caviling, fault-find- 
ing spirit; he travels to find fault and returns to cavil. Does 
he leave his country with a soul which, “bounded by a nut- 
shell, would feel itself in infinite space ;” he comes home with 
his aspirations if possible confined to a smaller sphere. Does 


one of those beings of the human family cross the ocean who, 


literature is so closely interwoven, to dole out a miserable|/as Webster defines them, dress like.a doll and carry their cha- 
tale of the pence that have been wrung from his unwilling|}racter on their backs, (and but too many of these abuse 
gripe, verily, affords the reader a specimen of the moral|jthis incalculable privilege 

sublime, equalled only by the travelled tailor, who, hav-||perfine puppy than it went over. 


turns a more finished, su- 
Does the traveller leave 


ie & on Woe 3 } ; 
rate cortect observation is displayed in his — 
sixpences, 


ing arrived at Niagara’s majestic fall, exclaimed, with enthu-||his native shore with the noble ambition of scolding waiters, 
siastic rapture, “ What a place to sponge a coat!” We think|/and disputing their demands for sixpence; this lofty trait is 
we hear Mr. Wheaton, as he wanders through Westminster || more fully developed, and his twopenny controversial talents 
Abbey, or lingers at Milton’s tomb, or hurries through Strat-|/reach their highest perfection. -On the contrary, does a man 
ford-on-Avon, exclaiming with noble excitement, ‘what aliof true greatness appreciate the full advantage of observing 


place to sponge a traveller!” 


less than five dollars for a dinner, principally of roaS8t beef, 
after giving two guineas e week for lodging, and two shillings 
to a rascally police-officer, after having thrown sixpence at a 
beggarly menial of a miseum-keeper, with about the same feel- 
ing (as he expresses it) with which one would throw a bone 
at a snarling dog, after paying’ every bill, (of which he takes 
good care to give his readers an account, accompanied with an 
episode on extortion, ) after being hooted at by an unmannerly 
scoundrel of a waiter, to whom he refused the customary fee, 
and a thousand other*adventures of equal peril and impor- 
tance, our traveller finally leaves England, and proceeds to 
France. Paris, he opines, would differ little from other large 
cities if divested of the palaces, gardens, and monumients. 
But alas, alas ! he finds the French not a whit better than the 
English. In his touching words he says, “I find my igno- 
rance of the language a serious evil in the article of douceurs 
and expenses,” Not understanding French enough to dis- 
pate and parley with the cabriolet drivers and café-keepers, 
his slippery sixpences still vanish as rapidly as ever, and this 
is the only subject upon which he feels the want of the 
French language. Woe to these gentry, say we, if he had 
understood their dialect! But enough of this. Mr. Wheaton 
by interlarding every chapter with execrations and denuncia- 
tions against a custom which has ever existed in England and 
most foreign countries, and which every gentleman expects, 
has rendered his journal (otherwise pleasing) distasteful, and 
not unfrequently disgusting. His style is sprightly, often 
classical; and he sometimes kindles with an emotion which, 
on any topic but waiters and sixpences, would reflect much 
credit on his.sensibility, . His description of the “ Pomfret 
Statues” is a happy specimen of playful humour, while 
that of Oxford and the house of commons, presents a fair 
sample of his graver writing. We really feel much indebted 
to him for his minute account of orators and the style of ora- 
tory, as exhibited in the house of lords and commons, as well 
as other popular assemblies, His portraits of the members, 
and particularly Brougham, are fine. The untiring industry 
of that distinguished individual, which enables him “to labour 
in the ‘court of king’s bench all day—debate in the house of 
commons most ofthe night—be in the exchequer often—before 
the privy council whenever it meets—mingle much in society, 
and yet find time for literary pursuits," makes him an object of 
admiration fo all; and Mr, Wheaton’s brief accountof the ap- 
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mankind and manners; he returns from his travels with his 


But to proceed with the journal. After discharging a most ||mind expanded, his views elevated and enlarged, and fre- 
unreasonable bill at Dick’s, and paying at another place little quently becomes an object of respect and admiration. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


| The proprietor of this journal seem 

to <i that Turopore S. Fay, Esq. will aan bs 
associated with him in the editorial labours of the New-York 
Mirror. Mr. Fay is so favourably known as the author of 
the communications under the initial F., that we feel confi- 
dent this arrangement will afford general satisfaction. 
proprietorship remains unchanged. 


ay 


oe 


from the Latin febrius, alluding to the expiatory sacri- 
fices which were offered up at this season by the ancient Ro- 
mans, for the purifying of the people. By the Saxons it was 
called Colewort, or Wortspring, because that species of plant 


year, February was distinguished by jive Saturdays, begin- 
ning and ending on that day. “For forty years before,” says 
Shallust, “the same day of the month had*not corresponded 
with the same day of the week; and a considerable majority 


of the millions who at present inhabit the earth will not 
witness the circumstance of five Saturda curring -in 
February.” 3 


In all countries this month, like every other, is marked 
by phenomena, ayocations, duties, and recreations peculiar 
to itself; varying, however, in accordance with cire 
and location. Among its phenomena may be mentioned the 
entrance of the sun into what was anciently called the’ 
sign of the zodiac, or pisces, and the circumstance 0 
day being added to it every four years. These signs 
by the ancient poets, not inaptly denomiz 
ing places for Sol, as he travelled the circular ¢ 
chariot of fire. Rail-roads and steamers ° 
fashion. ‘This idea has been quaintly alluded to 
own poets, in the following lines: 
“The scaly star, pisces, soon greeted his 
“His old stopping place, if the ancients 
“Who counted this inn as the laston 
“Tissign is so tempting—a fine sal: 
With respect to the duties and recre 
month, they must necessaril y vary } 
the different callings of mankind. The h 
it to securing the safety, nourishment, and 
rationaland_ irration ei committed to 
Pi mie 
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February in New-York.—This month derives its name _ 


Sy 


* 


% 


first sprouted in this month. In the year 1812, being leap- 


\ 


‘education in this country is annually gaining higher impor- 


mation. 


ed 


and in making preparations ‘for the approaching seed. 4 
the merchant is anxiously awaiting his expected stc 
spring goods; the tailor is equally impatient for the ne 
fashions for spring suits; while the lawyer gravely pockets 
the fees for’his winter suits. Balls and sleigh-rides furnish 
the requisite ‘‘ excitements” for the rural lasses, while soirees, 
assemblies, routes, little Rosciuses, and big elephants, attract 
our city belles. joie t 

But the present February is, and is to be, distinguished by 
new and extraordinary circumstances. In the first place, and 
for the first time in several years, it made its entrance amid 
the “‘tinkling of sleigh-bells,” and beheld a bridge of ice 


“ ‘THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE 


y internal branch of physical i. 
s to the gratitude and admiratio 
zeal with which he toiled to multiply 
the sources of information among the people; and to en- 
courage, and exalt the standing of those in any way connect- 
ed with her literary establishments. We do not hope that the 
system of universal education will work the miraculous con- 
sequences, which many philanthropists so confidently antici- 
pate. The clashing interests and passions inherent in human} 


nature will still create the various forms of crime and misery, ||. 


which the experience of past generations proves incidental to} 
the mortal state ; but improvements may be certainly wrought, 


uniting the ancient city of New-Amsterdam with Communi- 
paw in the Jerseys. In the next, it is to present us with 
the grand phenomenon of a nearly annular and almost total 
golar eclipse! The saucy moon is about to interpose her little 
form right between our goodly earth and its parent sun; and 
which of us will be so ungallant to her ladyship as to imitate 
the ancient philosopher, when he bade the conqueror of the 
world to stand out of his light? This eclipse must portend 
something, ‘if philosophy could find it out; and we ad- 
vise the ladies not only to guard their necks from slip-nooses, 
and their feet from snow-water, but also their hearts from still 
more dangerous snares. The late unusual fall of snow didn’t 
come for nothing—and many soft things may be whispered in 
ears that are protected from the weather by a buffalo-skin, in 
spite of the envious jingle of acollar of bells, or the deafening 
shouts of some modern Jehu in a box-coat and fur-cap. 

But ‘“‘ February in New-York” was to be the subject of this 
article, for here it is distinguished by one ancient custom 
which the rest of mankind, in no section of the globe, have 
ever thought fit to emulate. “But it is unnecessary to describe 
in humble prose what has already been painted to our hand 
in “tuneful measure,” in the fo wing extract from Wood- 


worth’s poem of “ Quarter-day :” ~ 


While yet Aquarius, from his ponderous jar, 

With liberal hand, on winter’s frosty shrine, 

His gelid offering pours, libations rude 
« Of noxious vapours, sleet, and hail, and rain; 

While yet the town in desolation lies, 

The streets delightless, save the tuneful hum 

Of tinkJing sleigh-bells; and while yet the clock 

Of annual tenure strikes three-quarters past, 

With ‘note of preparation,’ now the search * 

For tenements begins. Now rents increase, 

And half our population, or for that, 7 

Or business, or for fashion, must remove, 

And with bright May begin another year. _ 

Tis the strange nlania that disclaims a cure, 
Though its impolicy great Franklin urged, # 
And-sed gayerirence demonsirites the fact, , 
~ Now on the posts and lintels of cur doors 

Appear the mystic scrolls, uncouthly traced, 
Putting to blush orthography and sense; 

But plain enough to let the passer know 

Their vast iwport—‘ a house, or rooms to let.’ ” 


Education.—lt is gratifying to perceive that the subject of 


tance. Men of acknowledged talents and education are fre- 
quently engaged in compiling and composing volumes, to be 
used in institutions of learning, and for the general advantage 
of the rising generation. We are not among those enthusiastic 
advocates of modern improversents, who believe that the art 
of writing may be taught in six lessons, or that any short 
cut has been, or can be discovered, to the steep and arduous 


j\the haughty strides oF their leadet, “4 dig sudpue dnd ind o 


| Courtlandt-street, the extraordinary and unaccountablelength’ 


summit of the hill of science; but we are fully impressed with 
the conviction that much yet remains to be accomplished in 
simplifying school-books, in placing more select and better 
adapted models before the youth, and especially in elevating 
the profession of the teacher to that respectability and rank 
which as well as any other, it should hold in the public esti- 


The emoluments of a school-master should equal if not ex- 
ceed those of arly other citizen, and he should stand so high 
in society as to render the station, not only tolerable, but en- 


no parent should commit his'child to the super-| 
f any individual whom he would not be willing 


irable and rational state of society differs 
actually prevails, it is not our present inten- 
to congratulate our fellow-citizens 
given to the public mind in relation 
elas the prosperity and happiness 

ate Governor Clinton, amid the mul- 


itical situation, never relaxed his 
x, and improve the character, 


lide to the desolate situation of the .convicts. released from 


sufficiently valuable to encourage every effort in the cause. 
Our’ republic, perhaps more than any other government at 
present in existence, is depen t upon the intelligence of the 
great body of the people. The late important and startling 
collision between the highest branch of our national power 
and one of the members of our confederation, and which al- 
most sanctions the melancholy opmion thatthe yevolutionary 
convulsions of the old continent are felt in the foundations of 
our own, affords a practical illustration of the truth which 
we would advance. r 

In case these events should assume a more alarming aspect, 
and individuals in authority should lose their distinct compre- 
hension of, and pure interest in, the general welfare, amid the 
temptations of highly excited and personal passions, an ap- 
peal to the good sense and enlightened intelligence of the na- 
tion could alone ensure our political existence, 


A new custom.—There is at present, on a visit to this city, 
a painter of much celebrity, who, in the good old days of 
Knickerbocker and Salmagundi, was often “‘ wont to set the 
table ina roar.’ Among numerousinstances of his facetious- 
ness, preserved by fame, we hope there are not many readers 
too splenetic to laugh at the following, which, with a little aid 
from the imagination, is irresistible. One day observing a 
Spaniard, just landed, of colossal stature and genuine grave 
and Spanish dignity, stalking through Broadway with a box 
of cigars under his arm, he slily took his station immediately 
behind him, at the same time imitating his strut and de- 
meanor. He then, by signs and motions, directed every | 
acquaintance ‘he met to follow his example, and, as he was 
almost universally known, by his own exertions and the com- 
bined and geometrically increasing endeavolurs of his com-| 


cession of some hundred or two of individuals, all mimicking 
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purpose of affording e 

finement, many of ho 
only encouragement, and mé 
artizans, to become good citizen 


light in which his character and Aopen 3 


garded. We know him to bea gent man, a scholar, and, 
moreover, a fine writer, whose applica jon and talents cannot 
fail to sustain the extended rebut Which this gazette has 
already*acquired from the exertionsiof his predecessors. 


Buried alive.—The papers state that a Miss Jane Darley 
ls been recently liberated from the four courts’ marshalsea, 
Dublin, after having been imprisoned during a period of thirty- 
four years. The original debt for which a human being was) 
thus incarcerated alive in a sepulchre, reared by the hands of 
civilized men, in the midst of a splendid city, was eleven 
pounds! During the last seventeen years she was confined 
for the fees and rent due to the marshal ! 


New- York University.—The council of the new university 
met on Monday last. ‘The following gentlemen were unani- 
mously elected officers : Albert Gallatin, president ; Morgan 
Lewis, vice-president; John Delaficld, secretary; Samuel 
Ward, treasurer ; and James M. Mathews, chancellor. The 
preliminary arrangements necessary to the establishment of 
this institution are rapidly progressing, and its success may 
now be confidently anticipated. If properly directed, it will 
form a very important feature in the character of our city. 


Portrait of Bishop Hobart.—A fine engraving, and we are 
happy to add, a striking likeness, of this deeply-lamented 
prelate, will accompany the forthcoming ‘‘ Memorial of Bishop 


ae now in the press of the Messrs. Swords of this city, 


The Vesper Bell.—At the request of numerous subscribers, 


this popular piece of music has been placed on the last page. 


panions, the unsuspecting foreigner was sooii ‘heading a pro- 


nativn, expressed in broken English, when, on turning down 


of his train burst suddenly upon him, must have been not the} 
less amusing from the seriousness with which our wag replied 
to his numerous inquiries “that it was a custom, in New- 
York, for the citizens to attend foreigners of distinction home, 
and smoke a cigar with them on the first day of their arrival!” 


Charitable institutions—However philanthropic may be 
the object of the various plans, conceived by the benevolent 
portion of society, for the relief of the poor and wretched, 
the greatest degree of caution and prudence is necessary 
to prevent their producing consequences unexpectedly evil. 
It is generally acknowledged that wnregulated and gratui- 
tous donations, except to the sick or aged, have a tendency 
to confirm habits of indolence, and to attract, from other 
quarters, crowds of the idle and destitute. Similar institu- 
tions should be under the superintendence of officers appoint- 
ed by government. They should be constructed upon prin- 
ciples advanced by the wise and learned, on due deliberation, 
and their endeavours should be as powerfully directed towards 
the prevention of evil as its correction. Among the ob- 
jects calculated to excite sympathy, but which, in the multi- 
farious concerns of a great and populous city, are in danger 
of being overlooked, there is one possessing strong ee 
upon our attention, although associated with guilt, e€ al- 


prison. Many of them have suffered years i confinement 
for crimes perpetrated in early youth, into which they may 
have been led, more from the fatal influence of bad example 
and pernicious company, than from any inherent vicious pro- 
pensity. A boy, committed at the age of twelve or sixteen, 
for a term perhaps of fourteen years, finds himself at twenty- 
six or thirty cast out upon society, with a curse branded on 
his forehead. No matter what moral effect so protracted a 
confinement may have wrought upon him, no matter how 


Our hex duhbers will, successively, contain several choice se- 
lections from the opera of Cinderella, copied from the original 
| score, and never before, we believe, published in this country. 


the ise “The Daily Sentinel. The editor of this paper has con- 


vinced us that we had mistaken the purport of the remarks 
of their Paris correspondent. We find the passage before 
alluded to will not bear the construction which we too hastily 
gave it. In closing this controversy, we are pleased to say, that 
unlike the great majority of editorial bickerings, it has been 
conducted by the Sentinel with courtesy and moderation—al- 
ways excepting the misapplication to us of the word aristocrat, 


Dr. Drake.—We copy the following posthumous effusions 
of this fine poet from the New-York American. We are al- 
most tempted, after the example of our contemporary, to pub- 
lish some exquisite stanzas, by the same writer, from a manu- 
script in our possession, and are only prevented by the hope 
that a revised and corrected edition of the works of Dr, Drake 
will, ere long, be given to the world. The extracts, it wing 
perceived, ‘are from three different. pieces. ful 


See through the clouds that rollin wrath, 
Yon little star benignant peep, 

To light along their trackless path 
The wanderers of thestormy deep. 


And thus, oh, Hope! thy lively form 
In sorrow’s gloomy night, shall be 

The star that looks through cloud and storm, 
Upon a dark and moonless sea. 


When heaven is all serene and fair, z ie 
Full many a brighter gem we nieet ; 

*Tis when the tempest hovers there, 
Thy beam is most divinely sweet. 


The rainbow, with the sun’s decline, 
Like faithless friends, will disappear ; 

Thy lights, dear star, more brightly shine, We 
When all is wail and sorrow here, », pi" 


And though Aurora’s stealing gleam, 
May wake a morning of delight, “e 
Tis only thy enchanting beam, e 
Willsmile amid affliction’s night. 


Unveil her mind, but hide her face, 
And love will want no fuel; 
Alas! that such an ugly case 


deeply he regrets the thoughtless error of his boyhood, and 
how earnestly he is desirous of performing, honestly and in- 
dustriously, the duties of a citizen, he is shunned as a pesti- 
lence. hey of whom he seeks labour find contamination in 


Should hide so rich a jewel. 
The heart that revels in 

But feasts on its own 
As the snow-wreat, 

And smiles whilei 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


AutHoves the following sketch makes no pretension to 
the studied and stately style of composition so much in vogue 
at the present time, yet it is characterized by a pleasing grace 
and lightness, which cannot but prove acceptable to the ad- 
ynirers of easy and natural writing. It inculcates a useful 
moral, which, it is to be regretted, in the fugitive pieces of 
modern poets, so seldom forms a leading object. 


For the New-York Mirror. 
—. 


THE PTUAZINGS oF IMAGINATON. 


Tue muse has tried to teach me, but, alas! 
I’m dull and so unapt to learn; and yet 
Unskilled, as I confess I am, I love 
Her swift winged, thoughts to aim at—though I scarce 
By any chance can hit—they fly so fast. 
But; as I said, attempting is a pleasure ; 
And though, in some slight hope of praise, I write, 
My end is chiefly to amuse myself. if 
Indulge my humour then, I pray you, friend, 
And, if my words offend you, turn your head. 
My theme is jealousy: he I write of 
Was a Spaniard—named Ancisco, 
In Florida his home was, near St. Pierre. 
No house was ever prettier set ; 
‘'Twas in a valley of an oval form ; 
Spacious in size, but of pepoticn just— 
. + A-carpet, of soft sod, lig ree, was spread, 
©. Embossed with ornamental orange trees ; 
ind round were placed high serviceable hills, 
ai bich screened in winter from cold rushing air, 
““And in the summer by their shade refreshed. 
Outside the valley and the entrance through, 
You saw a river and boats gliding by, 
Whence oft was heard the cheerful boatman’s laugh, 
Or wildest music (to the north unknown) 
From a rude instrument—a wooden trump. 
Reader, you smile, but by some Orpheus breathed, 
When nothing moves, and silence reigns around, 
And languid on theghady earth you lie, 
Breathing the fresh air of a summer night 
Benesth the letty plittering dome of heaven, 
in love, perhaps, and much to musing prone, 
Its mellow rustic notes would force from thee 
A tear—it hath such soul-awakening power. 
But I am loitering sadly—tet us on. 


*T was in the Ca in July, and, pleased, 


Out on a cool a ady balcony, 
_ Ancisco and hi fe, young Nora, sat: 
? Seutogs contrast—youth in all its bloom, 
And wilted, withered age, just fit to fall. 
But Nora was the prettiest blossom ! 
The choicest one you’d name her—never hues 
_ More exquisite than those were on her cheeks, 
Nor softness that invited mischief more ; 
You longed to touch them lightly—merely once 
_ To feel how soft they were—and risk a stain. 
And from her little throat—such notes—so full ~ 
Of dové and melody! how strange, amidst 
The many throats now framed, so few like hers! 
But she was heaven’s master-piece I think, 
And gave new glory to her Maker's name. 
Admiring her was then but pleasing him ; 
_ It surely was an act of piety. 
How pious old Ancisco was, you now 
_ Shall hear. . ‘ 
We left them in the balcony. ’T'was warm, 
nd in warm climes one should not dress too much. 
e gods! a bust like hers you never saw— 
Not though you’ve been at Florence. How the old 
Man smiled to think the Venus was his own ! 


af _ But, as he thought and smiled, he raised his head, 
anise a stranger near and loitering— 
- i : 


ing, passing on, and turning still 
Bac Rate raze on Nora; a fair youth 
With ruby lip, and restless glittering eyes, 
Unlike to common dull reality— 
2 Se i ore creations of the mind— © 
oung Adonis, whom the queen 
'to such excess. Alas! 
ler the old man should fear. 
indeed—you would have pitied him. 
re his smiles; with hurried hands he hid 
with her shawl, and her fair cheeks, 
‘quickness, drew a veil before. 
er, thought he, for most men, 
e ren, what they see—and loth 
stripling’s tempted blood to trust. 
are troublesome, my love, let’s in.” 
ler room—then closed the blinds. 


* 
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“My leavy nor shall a téarhade 


2 


“T fear the sun will be too warm,” he said. a 

She kindly thanked him—“ mimicked well,” thought he. 
It sadly chanced that. day (‘twas sad indeed) ae 

nee named an hour to receive some scrolls 3 

paper—pressed by graven copperplates— 

In short, ae bills ; fed sold a crop, 

And had a vision of new rustling notes. 

His wife he loved, but loved his money foo. 

T'was someway off—but yet he needs must go. 
The time was near—he left her—closed the door, 

And then he stood in doubt to turn the key. 

Distrusting is but urging on torpign — ‘ 

rightly deemed it fooliah policy. 

_ He scarce had left the valley, ere the pains, 

The torturing anguish of his soul began : 

‘oT was rather rash—I would she were not there. 

This fellow may be honest; but the young 

Become corrupt in this lascivious land, 

T saw a smile, too, in that fellow’s face, 

Where threat’ning mischief tried to hide itself !” 
Sudden as light Ancisco homeward turned, 

And in his rising madness wildly swore, 

Were all the east to heap her treasures up, 

They should not tempt him onward at, that hour. 

(Now such an oath from one like old Ancisco, 

Who loved his money as he loved his life, 

Showed what a state his shattered wits were in.) 

Tn furious haste he hurried back, and loud 

In quick breathed anguish, cried, “Stay, Nora! stay 

Oh ! torture not thy old Ancisco thus! 

An erring, but.a kind old man to thee, 

Whose fault, suspicion, has from fondness sprung. 

O! do not, by one thoughtless act of thine 

Bring him to sorrow, and ere long to death, 

For he can never live for mento smile - 

And spurn him as they would a wretch diseased! 
“ Ancisco! ’twas a luckless day to thee, 

Thy wedding day; it might be thought that thou 

Hadst seen enough of life’s companionship, 

To warn thee what this matrimony was. 

But should it be, as I too surely know, 

T never more can live in this dull world— 

Its charms are lostif she be false to me. 

Of those few friends I still have left, Ui 


My sulicring—nay more, 241 force & sinile, : 

And sound the very notes of cheerfulness, Fh 
Although my aching heart be like to break, 
And I will say we’ll shortly meet once more 
I would not give their blessed spirits pain, 

And yet, without one parting look, I could 

Not leave the few I cherish here. 

“But no! the boasting dastard shall not live ! 
Though endless flames I writhe in for the deed, 
Pll strike a poinard to my rival’s heart!” 
Furious his haste—his arm upraised, he seemed 
A spirit of destruction on the earth. 

One overwhelming theme now bore along 
The soul from all it else might linger near ; 

It seemed beyond the sense’s power to dwell 

On aught beside; unheeded was the light 

That, passing through the thin and silken clouds, 
The eye undazzled loves to look upon. 

To him the partial grove no fragrance sent, 

Nor music from its gay musicians ; 

He saw not—heard notin his rapid course. 

Impatient of delay, he did not knock 
At Nora’s door, but, with a maniac’s strength, 
Struck one rude blow, and broke in twain its bolts 
With insolent profanity—and glanced 
Around with madman’s gaze—but Nora was 
Not there! (alas, he sought her but in vain.) 

‘T cannot find her,” said he, in dismay, 

And then in each apartment quickly searched. 
“Tleftherin herchamber. Can it be 

That all her fondness has been woman’s guile?” 
Dubious he stood, (for hope was lingering still) 

And questioned now was every inky siave. 

“ Unseen, perchance, she yet may have been there ;” 
And then he searched the rooms again, but found 
Her not. ‘Help! help!” he cried; ‘he among you 
Who finds his mistress is that moment free ; 

His master shall his endless debtor live, 

And whatsoe’er he name, I grant the boon. 

At home—abroad—seek every haunt around. 

Sure are ye all you have not seen her go ?” 
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had. = 
She calmly asked him if he thought her lost? . 

And thus, it srt ination’s jest 
} Had been to teaze this self-tormenting dolt 
| With visions false—her own creation all. 
The youth had looked, ’tis true—but never thought 
| Of robbing one who never him had harmed— 

And Nora had not even seen him pass. 

I thank thee, reader, if thou’st read my verse ; 
And, if approved, why then I thank thee more; 
If neither, stand we as we did before. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Original Sketches of Wistinguisher Characters. 


TASSO IN PRISON, 
And Tasso is their glory and their shame.—Byron. 

We translate, from the ‘Courrier des Etats Unis,” the sub- 
joined sketch of a visit tothe author of ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered” 
|in prison. We cannot introduce it to our readers more ap- 
| propriately than by a short history of the life of this ardent, 
impassioned, unhappy child of song. ee 

The life of the man of genius is seldom one of true enjoy- 
ment. ‘He does not love the world, nor the world him,” He 
is not fit for that sharp and anxious strife, that jar and din of 


clashing interests in. yfhinh it is his fate to movo. Most men of 


genius are of that temperament known us the nervows—all 
/aré subject to that morbidly excited state of feeling, too strong 
to be regulated by the sufferer’s reason, too dear to his affec- 
tions to be avoided even while it is destroying his mind and 
body. They dream away their lives in visions they never 
expect to see realized, which, pure and bright and beauti- 
ful as they are, afe yet painful from their contrast with 
every-day experience, and which wear away to no pur- 
pose the strength and substance of the soul. In the pursuit 
| of their favourite objects they “lose and neglect the creeping 
hours of time,” and waste lives given them asa season of 
trial and probation in sickly vanity, in melancholy musings in 
visionary triumphs. This is the price they pay for the late 
fame that descends on their sepulchres—this is the price that’ 
was paid for the “ Jerusalem Delivered.” Such a character 
|as we have tried to describe, was Tasso—a man, if ever there 
| was one, “of imagination all compact ;? helpless as a child 
in the business of life, witha mind too fine and fragile to bear 
the rude encounter of the world, and too weak to guard reason 
on her throne when the frenzy of love, fear, or hate shook 
her empire. He was of the vain, sensitive, irritable tempera- 
| ment of Rousseau, a constitution which, from the false views 
| it took of the world, the obstinacy with which it clung to its 
delusions, and the extreme acuteness of emotion it indulged to 


brink of madness. 
pure and gentle spirit, a celestial inhabitant condemned to 


able either to alter or to endure its fate. _. 
Tasso was born in 1544, at Sorrento, near Napl iP At the 

age of nineteen he composed his Rinaldo, a romantic poem, 

dedicated to Luigi D’Este, brother of Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara. 


live out of its sphere, like Ariel imprisoned in iad 


invited him to his palace, where he entertained him for a while 


Not one had seen her on that morning pass. 
‘Perhaps she’s walked unto the river’s side— 
She sometimes strolls that way. But feed not thus, 

Thy soul with hope, old man, thy Nora ne’er 
Shall come to thee again—thy Nora, who 

Thy love—thy pride—thy fairest treasure was— 
Why am I blasted with this curse, 0 heaven?’ { 


with ostentatious generosity. Literary patronage was heredi- 
tary in this family ; but in Alfonso it was selfish and degrading 
rather than liberal, and he encouraged Tasso’s rising genius 
only for the sake of the reputation he knew he himself would 
earn by his munificence. _ a, 

We have spoken of Tasso’s 


a, temper. When he 


“ 


the destruction of every healthy feeling, trembled on the very 
But Tasso’s, unlike his, was always a =~ 


ne 
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He gained.great reputation by this, his first work. Alfonse # 


~. 


ei. 


es 
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cam in the gay and busy life of a court, “eS bimeelt 
out of his place; he was awkward and confused, came 
— morose, and petulant. He conceived a violent passion 
r the duke’s sister, Leonora D’Este, which he wanted pru- 
to conceal, or to express with caution. This was a 
ctime sufficient in itself to draw down the vengeance of a 


yt Italian prince, and pretexts for gratifying it were 


easily found. Tasso is said, among other things, to have drawn 
oe knife on a servant of the duke’s in his palace, an offence, 
ag we know, severely punished at that day in most courts. 
Dreading the consequences of this fault, which his busy ima- 
gination magnified tenfold, he fled in terror throughout Italy, 
presented himself without money, without attendants, with- 
passport, at the gateof Turin, where he was for a long 
time refused admittance. He was kindly entertained by the 
duke of Savoy, but fled from his court in vague fearof treachery. 
His love led him back to Ferrara, where he was thrown into 
confinement. Some say that he wasthus punished for having 
one day, in a transport of ungovernable passion, kissed Leo- 
nora before the whole court. Whatever be the cause, it is 
certain that Alfonso shut him up for seven years in the hos- 
pital of St. Anne. 

In this Gonfinement Tasso’s ever active brain became over- 
wrought. At one time he fancied himself poisoned, at an- 
other the victim of magic; he saw a thousand horrible unde- 
fined shapes of terror haunting his pillow and flitting round 
his dungeon. Many memorials of his captivity are preserved, 
some the ravings of madness, others the more plaintive notes 
ofa suffering and broken spirit. Of the latter kind is the fol- 
lowing fragment, said to have been written on his prison wall. 


*°O, traveller, that to Pindus takest thy way, 
Where hangsmy harp upon a cypress tree, 
Salute it in my name and say, 
That I am old in years and misery.” 

While he was yet in prison, the “Jerusalem Delivered” was 
published, without his consent and from an imperfect cepy. It 
excited great applause, and still more violent contests among 
the Italian eritics. In these disputes, enfeebled as his mind 
was, Tasso took an active part; he roused himself from his 
sick bed to alter, not indeed to improve his poem, for the new 
version, called ‘‘Gerusalemme Conquistata,” with four ad- 
ditional cantos, was every way unworthy of him. After a 
time he was festored to liberty and the world, though never 
again to hope and pleasure. The Medici, the rivals of the 
house of Este in literary glory, interfered to rescue him, and 
‘all Italy interposed in his behalf. After seven years’ confine- 
ment he was liberated, but his loftwaspirations were checked, 
his high hopes crushed, the spring of his spirit was broken, 
and he never afterwards attempted to soar on the “seraph 
wings” of inspiration. Suck were some of the trials which 
wounded unto death the “thrilling frame,” and crushed 
the “eagle spirit” of this child of song, and which darken- 
ed his life, though they could throw no cloud over the bright- 
ness of his genius. 

THE MADMAN. 

Two strangers of distinction just arrived at Ferrara were 
visiting the hospital, or rather prison of St. Anne, wherein 
are confined those whom misfortune has deprived-of reason. 
The head of the elder traveller was completely bald, and his 
countenance presented an union of naiveté and acuteness, 
good nature and dignity. * ** The cavalier who accompanied 
him seemed his junior by some years. His perfumed locks 
hung in curls under a cap glittering with jewels. A short 
cloak of scarlet velvet, richly embroidered, was gracefully 
arranged on his shoulders, showing, however, a doublet 
faced with ermine, and the large and brilliant rings of a 
costly chain of gold. His hand, covered with asilken glove, 
rested on the pommel of a sword suspended round his neck 
by a satin scarf, and the clang of his silver spurs disturbed 
the silence of the long corridors he traversed. 

*“Etiennede la Boetie,” said his companion to him in French, 
“this jailer seems to me as stupid as he is hideous; certainly 
he cannot give us any information as to what we see here. 
Tam sorry for it, for my curiosity is greatly excited by the 
strange appearance of this place.” 

At these words a young Italian, who was walking in the 
gallery, approached them, and addressmg them in French, 
offered to be, their guide in their visit to the hospital. 

“J can explain to you,” said he, ‘‘the nature of the com- 
plaint of all the unhappy wretches who are confined here.” 

The offer is so courteous that the Seigneur de Montaigne 

_ and myself hasten to accept it,” answered Boetie. 

Their new guide, Strozzi, conducted Montaigne and his 
friend through a long passage formed by. narrow dungeons, 
before each of which he paused to explain with much ability 
the peculiar species of insanity under which its tenant labour- 
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‘|jed. His just reflections, and snagged ae which he 


clothed them, charmed the two strangers, and woke in their 
hearts a crowd of thoughts winch sometimes overflowed in 


tears. 
The poet and Montaigne were about pursuing the sad train 


of their reflections, when they were suddenly interrupted by 
a voice from a dungeon, the door of which creaked on its huge 
hinges as it opened. A man, covered with rags and bowed 
down by suffering rather than age, issued from it cautiously, 
casting around him looks of anxious inquiry. His hair and 
beard were in disorder, but his pallid and withered features 
were still noble and imposing. 

‘He advanced “ee towards the strangers, and taking 
a letter from his breast, “ As you are christian men,”’ said he, 
in a low and earnest tone, “carry this letter to the princess 
Leonora D’ Este.” 

Boetie exchanged a smile with Montaigne and’ Strozzi, 
and, not to irritate the delusion of the unhappy being who 
addressed him, took the letter, a 

“You think me mad,” said he, ‘and do not distinguish me 
from the degraded beings among whom I have been thrown! 
Alas! I hardly know myself how I have preserved my reason 
among the odious torments to which I am subjected. Hurried 
away from the midst of a brilliant court to breathe the poison- 
ed air of a dungeon, torn from the sweet dreams of glory, 
friendship, and love, to groan for seven years in solitude, or 
among madmen and tortures, and to curse the fatal gift of 
genius and the glory of my name—whocould long bear such 
a life? In the name of the mother of God,” cried he, em- 
bracing the knees of Montaigne, and bathing them with his 
tears, “in mercy put an end to my misery! Tell Leonora 
in what a horrid abode-I languish, and she herself will come 
to escue me. But you hesitate, you fear her brother—well 
may you fear him, for his vengeance is terrible, insatiable 
Well, then, tell Conza, tell the prince of Mantua, tell Cardinal 
Cinthio, the friend of my childhood, that here, here, under an- 
other name—” 

The harsh voice of the jailer was suddenly heard, and the 
echoes of the dungeon repeated the sound of his heavy and 
hurried steps. The poor prisoner shuddered, was silent, and 
ran in terror to hide himself in his dungeon, which the brutal 
jailer closed upon him without interrupting the canzonetta 
he was humming to himself. 

“ The disorder of this madman,” said the young Italian to 
the sympathizing travellers, ‘‘is to fancy himself beloved bya 
lady of distinction, ySometimes he waters with his tears letters 
which he fancies he has réeteived from her; sometimes he 
speaks in the accents of despair of festivals, tourneys, and 
triumphs. Sometimes he sings verses, and traces them on his 
prison wall whenever a little light is granted him as a favour, 
for there is nothing furious in his insanity. His is a deep 
melancholy, a gloomy, unalterable sadness. His verses are 
always addressed to the imaginary object of his passion, and 
the letter he has given you is, I doubt not, filled with expres- 
sions of tenderness.” 

“*Tis even so,” said Montaigne, who had been reading it. 
“He writes to the princess of Ferrara as though the august 
Leonora returned all his ardent affection! He reminds her 
of their nightly meetings, and doubts not but that she will 
hasten hither to deliver him, as soon as she knows his cap- 
tivity. Poor human nature,” added he, with a sigh, ‘‘all that 
I have seen here is a weighty argument in favour of that bold 
saying of Pliny; that ‘there is nothing more contemptible or 
more haughty than man.’ ” 

Soon after a vague, confused noise was heard in the hospital, 
and the Cardinal Cinthio, whom Montaigne had seen at court 
the evening before, entered hastily, followed by the prior 
Antonio Mosti. His features expressed the most intense 
emotion, and a spot of angry red glowed on his visage. The 
prior took his enormous bundle of keys from the jailer, and 
opened himself the massive door which had just been closed 
onthe unhappy captive, who still occupied the minds of the 
strangers. 

Cinthio threw himself in tears into the arms of the wretched 
prisoner, who eyed him with a sort of gloomy and stupid joy. 


“’ 


thanked him warmly for the politeness with which he had | 


acted as their guide. ! 

‘‘ How is this,” asked the latter, gravely, ‘are you going to 
leave me without worshiping me?? Mon ne looked at 
him with astonishment. “Dull mortal !” contin’ 
Italian, “has not my sublime genius wi 
admiration, has not the gift of tongues w ch Tj po 
ed to you my mysterious divinity ? Down on your ne 
he shouted the next moment in fury, seizing Montaigne by 
the throat, “down on your knees, profane wretch, or I’ll 
strangle you!” 

Boetie and the jailer rescued Montaigne from the hands 
of the madman, and as he was dragged off to his cell, “‘ My 
friend,” said Montaigne, adjusting his robe, “verily we have 
no cause to hold up our heads proudly and boast of the perfec- 
tion of our reason, since we have admired the mts of a 
madman, and taken the greatest genius of Italy for a lunatic. 
Of a truth Socrates was in the right when he professed that 
he knew but this one thing, that he knew nothing ; Pliny was 
right when he wrote ‘there is nothing certain but uncertainty, 
and I am right in repeating after them, what do I know 


THE CENSOR. 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. “+ 
No. 106. 

Tue thirsty feeling of revenge has ever been a stranger 
to my bosom. I have seen it infuse into the young, the 
wise, and the noble, the savage recklessness ofa fero- 
cious beast; but I could, not comprehend how one familiar 
with the passions, frailties, and temptations of human nature, 
could suffer such a feeling for one of his fellow-creatures 
to agitate his bosom. It might, I thought, spring up un- 
warily in his heart ; but all the kindlier elements of his dispo- 
sition and reason, would prompt him to crush it in its/bad, 
or tear it up by the roots, long before it could reach maturi- 
ty, and exercise its powerful influence over his actions. 

The Genius showed me a man in a dimly lighted apart- 
ment, sleeping on an ottoman. The moon shone through 
the high arched casement, and painted its form on the rich 
carpet. I was awed by the solemnity of night. 

“Tt is enough,” I said, “to put all the unruly eorry 
the world to sleep.” 


* 


“Behold,” said my companion, “How it acts upon aman 


As he spoke, the door opened softly, and admitted a tall 
form, wrapped in a mantle. The cowl fell from his face, and 
I beheld a countenance which betrayed the ravages of satanic 
feelings. Pale and ghastly, the intruder cast his sunken eyes 
around, till they rested upon the sleeper; then a light passed 
over his features, and he drew up hi ’ manding form with 
the dignity with which intense pass etimes invests the 
most ordinary child of nature. With a half-sti onic 
laugh, he grasped a glittering dagger, plunged it, with dread- 
ful force, thrice in his victim’s bosom, uttered a deep groan, 


“Oy my friend!” exclaimed the cardinal, as soon as his 
sobs would permit him to speak, ‘was I to find thee'thus !” 
Then turning to the spectators of this touching scene, 
“Strangers,” said he, “see how the duke of Ferrara rewards 
genius! Tell your countrymen, tell the universe that Tor- 
quato Tasso has groaned seven years in this den of infamy 
while all were lamenting his death. Come, my noble friend,” 
added he, “fly this accursed spot, Rome has gerd and tri- 
umphs in store for thee.” A 

After their departure, Montaigne, a little confused at his 
mistake, was silent, Finally, taking leave of Strozzi, he 


and covered his face with blood-streaming hands. 


“The base villain!’ broke from my lips; “the cowardly, era- 
ven, assassin. How could nature create a monster so hideous ¥ 

“Tt is true,” said the Genius, “that, in consuammating his 
vengeance, he has violated the laws of heaven and earth, but 
you are ignorant of the inducements which have driven him 
to this fatal deed.” 

“No inducement,” I exclaimed, shuddering, “could be 
sufficiently strong to excuse, for a moment, such murderous 
hatred; only a heart deformed by nature co’ ald 

The dreadful scene vanished, and the Genius also dis 
ed. LI mourned over the iniquity of others, and, rejoicing in my 
own humility and wisdom, went forthamong my fellow-men, 

From some accidental cause, I made an individual, whom I 


had once loved, my deadly enemy. His bitter denunciations © 


excited my pity and horror. My offers of explanation were 
received with haughty scorn. or 


world, whose Hours have rolled on in silence and 

destitute of hardihood of mind and bodily strength to 
him in the broils of men, and who, amid the still 
nature, has imbibed a nervous fear of inflicting an 
and a horror of suffering an insult, there is a perfect wret , 
edness in the conviction, that his image and character 
associated in the mind of another with contempt, red, and 
revenge. Wild dreams startled me from my midn — 
ber into’a wakefulness, clear, and dreadful, and the flashiz 

eyes of my unrelenting foe, asI had last beheld them, s 
to glare upon me, and the thought of his hate filled 
as if there were no other object to think on. _Inal 
sequent plans he crossed me with a marked desig 


Hp 
To one unused to the actual pressure and ‘aimupile li . 


laces of 


. 


ruin. The few friends, in whose society I seek re- 
laxation and pleasure, were poisoned against me; and at 
length my burning cheek and throbbing pulse betrayed my 
fall capacity for angry passion. 

We met again. It wasin a scene of mirth, fashion, and 


pleasure. A scornful eyes flashed upon me, and 
the curling lip defiance. 
Now my wh ter was changed. I no more pitied 


. his error, and y 
The calmness of philosophy, the lofty pride of virtue, the 
cool superiority of wisdom, were gone. Hitherto my mind 
had slept like the tranquil summer sea. Now it swelled like 
the same element, when the spirit of the tempest heaves and 
darkens its turgid billows. A witty sarcasm cut me to the 
soul.’ The laugh of ridicule rung, hideous, in my ears. I 
attempted to speak, but my parched lips were glued together. 
A gentle girl hung on my arm. I had been half bewildered 
in the dreamy happiness of her gaze, when this intruding 
fiend struck me with the curse of demoniac passions. To 
snake his insult to me more broad, open, and intolerable, he 
passed his hand roughly through her ringlets. An electric 
fire ran through my frame; and, reckless of consequences, | 
aimed a blow at his temple. His superior skill and strength 
easily baffled my efforts, and the next moment I was pros- 
trated and trampled on. My giddy brain retained no other 
impression. Shame had stung me like an adder—nay, with 
a thousand times the reptile’s deadly venom; for the fang 
which had wounded me could not be withdrawn, but clung, 
deep and rankling, in my bosom. ‘The burning, unquencha- 
ble thirst for revenge had gone into the depths of my soul. 
Tt not only mastered my mind, it absorbed it. I had no other 
desisn—no other hope. The innumerable charms of nature, 
which once thrilled me with perceptions of exquisite beauty, 
the flashing midnight stars, and orient moon—the green light 
of woods—the voice of birds and waters, no longer brought 
tranquillity to my troubled soul. I trampled on the gentle 
flowers, over which I once bent in admiration. I turned 
away, sickened, from the pencilled colourings of the early 
day; and, though I moved in crowds silently, and seemed 
calm, my forced mirth resembled verdure on the side of a vol- 
cano, while the discordant elements of destruction are burn- 
ing in its bosom. 

One turbulent night I left my pillow, and rushed through 
‘the tempest with uncovered head, reckless whither my hasty 

_ steps led me. I reached the ocean beach. The blackness of 
the grave was over all nature. Furious billows shook the 
shore, streaks of lightning rent the vault of heaven, and 
crashes of deep thunder threatened universal ruin. 

Storms are around me,” I said, “‘and in me; wherefore 
should one be more unlawful than the other? If one bestows 
upon me a kindness, I never forget it; why should I not re- 
smember injury and insult. There is a lesson in these crash- 
ing clouds. hildren of the same nature which has roused the 
conflict in my own heart, peal on, and be a fitting knell for 
the fate of my mortal foe. A joy, like the swift and fierce 
lightning, announced my bloody resolution. I rushed, as in 
a dream, to his dwelling. I felt not the earth on which I 

i Mieoa. It seemed as if evil demons had lent their invisible 

a wings, had cleared away every obstacle, and placed me over 

S my enemy. He was reposing, like the other, in a dimly- 

; lighted chamber. A beautiful boy with golden hair rested 

his rosy cheek upon his, as if a honey-kiss had ushered in 
their gentle dreams of love. The sight of an innocent and 
beautiful child is, of all others in creation, most strongly con- 
trasted 1 vickedness and wild passion, and appeals most 
sweetly and forcibly to the heart. A -feeling of tenderness 
crept into my bosom. It was but fora moment. I remem- 
bered the degradation I-had suffered, and tearing the lovely 

-_jnfant from its resting-place, I raised my dagger, when a strain 

5 of the softest and most delicious music ever heard by mortal 

afrested my mind. My arm remained uplifted in the air, 

ae by some superior power. I struggled in vain to speak, 
. ) move, to breathe, when, as I uttered a groan of anguish, 
the whole scene disappeared. I found myself alone in my 
E ent. The fire gave a cheerful light, and the Little 

s sto efore me. 

said, ‘‘ how you repose too much confidence 

mm. If heaven has blessed you with a peace- 
ul, not proud. Crimes should be punished, 

pitied. Many a man, after a life of pleasure, 

Jin an honoured grave, whom accidental 


in others; but remember that you are not so 
ted above your fellow-creatures as to be free from 
F. 
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-||They are, good or bad, briefly these: I. My ancestors, toa 
man, committed matrimony in the very bud of their various|}' 


far 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


AN OCCASIONAL DISSERTATION ON BACHELORS. 
Wuen I was young—which means when I was fourteen— 


I regarded all manner of old bachelors with utter detestation ; : 


and, for once in a way, the prejudice of boyhood was founded 
upon reason. The efficacy of those reasons is demonstrated 
by their result: their propriety I have no leisure to discuss. 


existences; as a natural consequence, I inherited the family 
propensity, and abhorred an opposite creed. Il. As I said, 
my forefathers, éo a man, were early wedded; but it so happen- 
ed that a woman—one dear, affectionate maiden aunt, whom 
heaven assoil!—did, nevertheless, retain both her hand 
and heart in her own good keeping ; and I, coming under her 
especial charge at an age when the mind is most susceptible 
of impressions, and the “young idea is taught how to shoot,” 
had the full benefit of her particular opinions on the aforesaid 
subject of bachelorship, The precise tenor of those opinions 
I cannot, in good faith, divulge: suffice, what nature had im- 
planted, she was careful not to blight; and, in the very frenzy 
of mutual exasperation, we breathed many an anathema on 
those malignant recluses, who, 


“With nought to love them, and with nought to love, 
Do stand upon the desert earthalone.” 


These, however, were the prepossessions of childhood ; I 
am now “turned of twenty,” and entertain very different 
views: not that I yet tolerate old bachelors, but I date my. 
proscription something beyond their thirtieth birthday. 
Moreover, my devout abhorrence of them is much qualified; 
for, a personal inspection of the merits of the case has con- 
vinced me of the fallibility of early impressions, and that the 
sin of singleness does not originate exclusively with the 
objects of its contumely. On this score the ladies have much 
to answer for. Caprice and coquetry are the proximate causes 
of much misanthropic solitude. A proud man, once refused, 
shuns the risk of repeated refusal by a systematic caution, 
with which love acknowledges no sympathy and desires no 
alliance ; and any man, once jilted, lights his cigars with love- 
letters, and denouncesthesex indiscriminately. Another cause 
is more universally influential than either: the present fashion- 
able reserve on the part of alady until she discovers a gentle- 
man’s intentions. That this custom was superinduced by 
the occasional coquetry of our own sex, I cannot deny; but 
this joke, like every minion of fashion, is,carried entirely too 
far. The disappointed man and the sib est one, (for there 
yet aré modest ones) are both palsied by it. The one will 
not commit himself on an uncertainty; the other waits for 
proper, encouragement until he grows gray in the service: 
consequently their declaration never comes, or comes too late. 

Now, so far as these causes and effects exist, so far are 
bachelors exculpated from the disgrace which by-gone ages 
have heaped on their fraternity. Doubtless there are cases of 
wilful and unprovoked celibacy—and with such fellows I 
would people a state prison—but my deliberate opinion is, 
that the majority of bachelors, at the present day, owe their 
single wretchedness to the causes here specified, and I would 
therefore recommend, in this age of revolutions, a radical 
change in matrimonial tactics. 

As it is neither my province nor desire to suggest a reform 
in these matters, I shall not enlighten my readers with a series 
of possibles calculated to produce it. My only intention is to 
defend a calumniated portion of my fellow-men ; and to pro- 
claim that bachelors, as such, are not necessarily deserving of 
the popular odium. That they are a distinct class of beings, 
universally disagreeable and contemptible, I positively deny: 
that there are, among them, occasional instances of such re- 
pellent qualities, Ias freely admit; but, at the same time, I 
contend they are by no means confined to unmarried men. 
Many a pest of society may be foundin the bands of wedlock ; 
many a scoundrel has an affectionate wife to blush for his 
villanies, and many a convict lezves a family of children to 
inherit his disgrace. The good and bad of this world are the 
production of no one sect or denomination; they abound in 
all; there is many a bachelor, as I trust,in heaven; and 
many a married man on earth of whom the earth is not worthy. 

It cannot be denied that bachelors enjoy less of the sweets 
of life than other men. Their pleasures and pains lack the 
charms of participation and sympathy, and their affections 
eventually degenerate into selfishness. But, assu , asl 
have done, that they are not usually the authors of their own 
anhappiness, they. rather deserve commiseration than perse- 
cution ; and in reply to female reproaches they may at least 
say with the poet, 


Tain a wretch, but who hath made me so?” 


% 


REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERS 


In brief, then, if back 
ladies ha inty earts, wh Ys I , 
enough ; let them suffer in peace. Let th 


THE DRAMA. 


is 


> THE PARK THEATRE. 


and certainly. nothing but a piece eminently attractive, 

have overcome the natural obstacles which oppose the drama 
at this inclementseason. The toils of five months have been - 
most judiciously and happily applied by Mr. Simpson to the 
production of Cinderella at this time,and theeyent has proved 
that perseverance and enterprise are’ the surest roads to the 
favour of a discerning public. On Monday, Mrs, Austin 
announced this opera (being the sixth night of its represen- 
tation) for her benefit, and with it the burletta of Mid The 
house presented a coup d@’@il of beauty and fashion; and al- 
though a facility of locomotion, and a choice of seats, be to us 
frequently a consolation for the absence of our worthy fellow- 
citizens at the performance of an interesting drama, yet we 
did not regret on this occasion that we were compelled to 
become tenants of the last bench of a box in tier No. Q, as it 
furnished evidence both that theexertions of our prima donna 
and those of the manager, were duly appreciated. The piece 
went off with its usual eclat. On the fall of the curtain, Mrs. 
Austin’s re-engagement was announced for three nights, to 


jcontinue the representation of Cinderella, much to our satis- 


faction, and (if shouts and exclamations be any proof) to the 
manifest satisfaction of the persons assembled. 


We have already stated that, out of London, no theatre in 
the British dominions could secure to an opera a cast as effi- 
cient as that of the present piece at the Park theatre. A 
Boston paper has quoted our article on Cinderella, at length; 
and, without ascribing it to its proper source, has manifested 
great acerbity at our assuming for New-York the lead in this 
branch of theatricals. We are not aware in what points our 
theatrical establishments are inferior to those of other cities 
in the United States; but as regards opera, we are very con- 
fident that Boston is nogmore to New-York than Manches 
isto London. In Pe Se competition on this point, a 
present, we can show to be useless. It must be allowed that 
we have the best prima donna in the United States, in Mrs. 
Austin. The admirable singing of Mr. Jones has been landed 
jthroughout the Boston journals. Mr. Placide is the best 
buffo singer in America; and even in England, only two 
persons can be named, Mr. Penson and Mr. Russell, whom 
critics venture to compare with this gentleman. Mr. Thorne, 
who supports another strong buffo part, has obtained a reputa- 
tion for this line of businessin London. Mr. Richings, always 
perfect in his text, and often very happy in his representa- 
tions, is consequently most important in a drama of this de- 
scription. In addition to which, we have Mesdames Blake 
and Vernon, who both sing their difficult music respectably, 
and than whom two better comic actresses are rarely to be 
met with. Lastly, we have young Placide, who is playing, 
with tolerable success, the part of Barnes, because Barnes is 
performing.astar-engagement at Boston. The chorus at the 
Park is by far the strongest in America; and we may hke- 
wise add, that the band is more numerous than any other, 
jexcepting that of the French company, and is in the constant 
|habitof accompanying first-rate singersin first-ratemusic. Our 
|position then is unassailable. At the same time, if we think 
proper to invade the territories of those opposed to us, we might 
ask, what operas have been brought outin Boston, which haye 
not previously appeared in New-York? and even then, w 


| 


1 


jstrength of that which is constantly supported at the Park 
\theatre, without certain failure? In New-York, the manager 
es be successful only by keeping up that operatic force. Let 
any candid person draw the inference. ¢ 

Anew drama, called the Carnival of Naples, has recently been 
|produeed, in which Mrs. Sharpe sustains the principal part, 
Thislady is a favourite of the New-York public, and should be 
attached to the Park, Her various qualities as a useful actress, 
have been and would continue to be better estima Ting & 
permanent engagement than they can possibly be in her brief 
' visits, as a star, into the hemispheres of out neighbours, 


Tue latest attraction here, has been the opera of Cindi 


has been their success? Can any managér in any town in 
jthe United States, venture to engage an operatic corps of the — 


- "© Bor the New-York Mirror. 
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THE BELDAME’S AUGURY. _ 


Lavex on, gay boy, I love to look 
Upon a face like thine, 
Where I can read, as from a book, 
Thy fate in every line. " 
Laugh on! laugh on! while yet ye may! 
Enjoy the sunlight of thy day, 
While yet its sun doth shine. 
Life hath its seasons like the years— 
Thine is the spring without its tears. 


Laugh on! although thy brow reveal 
No furrowed marks of care. 
Though x now thy brain in gladness reel, 
Madnéss will soon be there, 
The blight, the lightning, and the scath, 
Full soon will o’er it sweep in wrath, 
And on thy brow, despair 
Will write, in language clear, the woe 
Which thou and thine were born to know. 


Ay, list thy doom. Thou art to be 
A wanderer of the earth ; . 
From shore to shore—from sea to sea— 
Exiled from home and hearth. 
Thy babes will learn to curse thy name ; 
Their mother turn from thee in shame; 
And she who gave thee birth 
Will leave thee to the foul disgrace 
Thou wilt have brought upon her race. 


Yes, there’s a fate hangs over thee, 
And all that are with thee entwined. 
Fear, shame, remorse, and guilt, will be 
The genii ‘of thy stricken mind. 
Peace will forsake—love fly thy door, 
Nor ever ask admittance more ; 
And thou wilt seek to find 
A balm to soothe thy grief in vain— 
Joy ne’er will smile on thee again. xX. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Albany, February, 1831. 

GentLemen—Having been much disappointed in the perusal of 
some of the later works of the author of the Spy, the idea occurred 
to me of reading them over again with some little attention, in order 
to mark their beauties and defects, and satisfy myself whether Ihad 
reason to bedisappointed or not. Having finished the task, I thought 
it might be neither useless nor impertinent to embody my impres- 
sions in the form of a general and brief notice of his productions. 
f have done so, and have charged my friend **** with delivering the 
manuscript into your hands. If you think it worth while, you are 
at liberty to publish it, with such corrections as may occur to you. * 


THE, WORKS OF THE AUTHOR OF THE SPY. 


We take occasion on the appearance of a new work from 
this distinguished writer, to say something generally on the 
character of his genius, and the grounds of his great popu- 
larity, both here and in Europe. It is after the reputation of 
an author is established—at least pro tem.—so far as to ren- 
der him, in a great degree, independent of future praise and 
elaborate puffing, that the critic feels himself at full liberty to 
enter into a free discussion of his beauties and defects. While 
he is toiling up the steep of fame it seems ungenerous to im- 
pede or embarrass his exertions; but, once on the summit, 
we have a right to inquire how he got there, and what are 
his claims to keep possession. 

The first attempt of our author in that species of writing 
in which he has gained so high a reputation, was a work 
entitled ‘‘Precaution.” The scene was laid abroad, and the 
style, as well as the conduct of the story, exhibit all the faults, 
and few of the beauties of his subsequent productions. He 
was delineating scenes and manners which he only knew 
from hearsay or description, and he does not possess that 
creative power of the imagination, which enables some men 
to supply the absence of experience and observation by the 
mere force of abstract conceptions. ‘Precaution’’ excited, 
we believe, little attention, and was soon forgotten. But as 
the prosperity of one individual of a family often reflects light 
upon the more obscure branches, so has the success of the 
author’s subsequent writings rescued his earliest offspring 
from oblivion. 

The failure of this work most probably discouraged him 

' for a time, as ‘a considerable interval elapsed before he again 
appealed to the public in a manner which deservedly brought 
him into notice. The Spy laid the foundation of his fame. 
It was a domestic tale, of very decided merit ; and it appear- 
ed at a fortunate period, when the vast success of the ci-de- 
vant ‘ great unknown” had, as it were, ennobled a species of 
composition which had fallen somewhat into contempt, by 


being principally i in the hands of inferior writers, 


cd 
. 
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Public attention had likewise been drawn to American lite- \|cessful in this respect. Her Indians have something besides 


rature by the successful attempts of two or three young wri- 
ters; it began to be seriously believed possible that American 
scenery, history, and manners might be made susceptible of 
beauty and interest; and that by some miraculous dispensa- 
tion, American genius might possibly be capable of illus- 
trating and embellishing them. Our countrymen, were 
no longer frightened from being pleased with a domestic 
production; and even our critics had the unparalleled gal- 
lantry to be civil towards an humble aspirant after domestic 
toleration. 

The fortunate incident of residing ina foreign Jand, has also 
often operated beneficially towards American writers. There 
is not the least doubt in the minds of a large portion of 
readers, that the human intellect is stinted, or, as Mr. 
Jefferson has it, “belittled” in this country; and that the 
only possible way of restoring it to any thing like an equality 
with that of the people of Europe, especially.of Paris, Lon- 
don, and Edinburgh, is to go and live among them; inhale 
the pure intellectual atmosphere of these great metropolitan 
mammoths; and, if not to associate with, at least to have now 
and then a peep at the giants of literature, who are ‘as plenty 
as blackberries,” at the academies, and at tea-parties. We} 
have heard this mode of getting endorsed by strangers on | 
the other side of the Atlantic objected to, as carrying with 
it a sort of left-handed compliment to our friends. It seems, | 
say these writers, like telling our “ belittled” countrymen that 
their opinions are not worth consulting; that they are not 
qualified to judge of the merits of a book, but must receive 
their cue from their betters abroad. They add, that there is 
no excuse for an author publishing his works in a foreign 
clime, or appealing to a foreign tribunal, except that of feel- 
ing himself neglected or unjustly treated by his own coun- 
trymen. But doubtless this is the ignorant ebullition of minds 
not properly stretched to a comprehension of the sublime in 
puffing, and we record such vulgarisms only 'to mark them 
with our decided and eternal reprobation. 

Since the appearance of the Spy our author has produced 
a work pretty regularly once a year, until they now amount 
to ten or a dozen; all but one, belonging to the same class of 
literature. These, with the exception alluded to, may be 
divided into tales of the land and tales of the sea. We shall 
proceed to offer our frank opinions on these, without feeling 
any solicitude whether they correspond with the decisions 
heretofore pronounced abroad, because we cannot bring our- 
selves to believe for a moment that the critics of Paris, or of 
London, or of Edinburgh, are as well qualified to judge of the 
truth of delineations of American customs and scenery as the 
Americans themselves. Of the Indian character, which oc- 
cupies so large a share in the productions at present under 
consideration, and the sketches of which have been’so highly 
lauded, they know little or nothing, except from these works. 
They must, therefore, necessarily found their decisions as to 
the skill in delineating it, solely on their ignorance of every 
thing but what is there told them. Those who have seen and 
been conversant with the Indians, in their primitive condition, 
are certainly much better able to judge respecting that singu- 
lar race than, the most erudite critic who has never been out 
of Europe. 

On the authority of our own individual experience, we begin 
by saying, that our author’s Indians are sophisticated, and not 
genuine aborigines. They may do in Paris or London, but 
they will not stand the test of actual experience and obser- 
vation. 'They talk too much, and do too little. Now the 
Indian is by habit and situation a silent being; he despises 
a garrulous man, and never makes long speeches, except to 
his great father, or his great father’s agents. He is much 
alone, and a man loses the habit of talking in solitude ; he is 
a smoking, ruminating animal; and to represent him always 
talking in metaphors and figures, is to substitute the habit 
of our author himself, who is a great lover of long talks, at 
least in his works, for that of the Indian, who talks only when 
specially excited. 


We have the same authority for saying that his Indians 
think and act as little like Indians as they talk like In- 
dians, -It is not the substitution of “he,? or “the In- 
dian,” for “J,” in speaking of himself; nor the perpetual re- 
petition of ‘“whiteman,” and “redman,” ‘ Manitou,” and 
“Great Spirit,” that makes an Indian. The writer who wishes 
to delineate his character and peculiarities truly and for- 
cibly, must identify himself with the situation of the savage, 
and’draw from men, not books, ‘The mere following of ‘a 
trail” through fifty or a hundred pages, and talking all the 
way, enables the reader to form but a bare and meagre idea 
of the rough, cunning, malignant, impracticable man of 


the woods. We think Miss Sedgwick has been more suc- 


‘ 


the red skin to designate them. 

The Spy was succeeded by the Pioneers, to our taste one of 
the most pleasing of all the productions of our author. ‘The 
subjects undertaken to be described in this work are evidently 


such as he had been familiar with in thes f life when 
the deepest impressions are received ; oy apron 
them with a truth and nature seldom Pi he 


of rural scenery, rural manners, and rural sports, the changes 
of our seasons, and every object and incident characteristic of 
our early settlements, are, for the most part, admirable. 
There is also a rich variety in this work. Natty Bumpo 
is an original, ‘‘not to be found in any of the books,” and, 
with one exception, a faultless original—he talks too much 
and toolong. The story is, however, marvellously lame; and 
the hero, as well as the heroine, somewhat Qninteresting. 


There is a childish mystery in the conduct of this tale, of 


which the author seems to be enamoured, since he has incor- 
porated others, if possible, still more flimsy, into his subse- 
quent productions. Take it, however, all in all, we think it 


a charming performance, in spite of numerous blemishes, - 


been redeemed by equal beauties. 
The Prairie has the same faults in full, and the same beau- 
ties in a lesser degree. It is evidently written to follow up 
the success of the Pioneers; a dangerous experiment, since 
an author seldom if ever succeeds a second time in introduc- 
ing.a favourite character. The cream is generally skimmed 
the first time, and either the scum or sediment is served up 
at the second table. Our old acquaintance, Natty Bumpo, 
verifies this observation? He appears again in the Prairie, 
but with increased garrulity, and becomes heavy and te- 
dious by repetition. Of this the writer seems to have been 
aware, for he kills him by a natural death at the conclusion 
of the story, apparently apprehensive that he might be tempted 
to murder him by inches in a future work. One of the faults 
of our author in fact, is a habit of copying himself, of giving 
his readers a second edition of the same characters. Nothing, 
for instance, can be more alike than the Red Rover and the 
Skimmer of the Seas. It is impossible not to perceive that. 
one is a mere transcript of the other; and every reader must 
recognise their identity, notwithstanding they differ i in, size 
and in the colour of their hair. The Water Witch’; 
same wonderful vessel we see in the Red Rover, and 
the same disguised damsel, acting pretty much the 
equivocal part in each. The captain of the Coquette fi 


| which would have been fatal to its reputation, had they not . 


same subordinate station to the Skimmer that young }) Master 


Harry does to the Red Rover. The Laird of Kinderhook 
is, however, we believe, without a parallel in any of these 
productions for stupidity. He has not the least agency in 
the plot. He does nothing, and says a vast deal to no pur- 
pose; and the only act of his life, that of jumping headlong 
on board the Water Witch, is entirely out of keeping. He 
is a mighty fungus growing out of a decayed tree, and adding 
nothing to its beauty, dignity, or fruitfulness, 

Lionel Lincoln, we believe, was the least successful of all 
these novels, with the exception of Precaution. We have 
understood the bookseller suffered a great loss in its pub- 
lication, It was an exceedingly improbable tale, the scene 
of which was not sufficiently remote, and the time of action 
too near, to afford the obscurity necessary to so bold @ 
fiction, Next came, if we are not mistaken in the order of 
succession, the Last of the Mohicans, the Pilot, the Red 


ay 


Rover, the Wept of Wish-ton-Wish, and lastly the Water ~ 


Witch, just published. ate 

The Last of the Mohicans and the Wept of Wish- ton- 
Wish, are what may be termed Indian tales, and the charac- 
ters and actions of the Indians constitute the principal fea- 
tures of both. We have already frankly expressed our 
opinion of these, let it go for what it is worth; it is un- 
necessary to repeat, or enlarge upon it. Our authat does not 


excel in painting civilized men and manners ; and, least of all, 2m 


civilized women, His yeung ladies are deficient in vivacity 
and sentiment; and his gentlemen, at least those of a tole- 
rably decent reputation for morals, want spirit and ¢ er. 
His rovers and bucaneers are somewhat more piquant, 

Our author, like the whale and other great fishes, is sup-_ 


posed to be much more active and powerful on the wat 


rare 


on the land. His professional experience enables him to. s 


describe the various appearances of the ocean and the tactics 
of a ship, with all the accuracy of a log-book, though not 
with the same-brevity. In delineating the humours of those 
amphibious animals, called sailors, he has in one instance, 
and we thinkin one only, been remarkably successful, Tom 
Coffin is an exceedingly well drawn character, eae 
our author seems to have concentrated all his experience of 
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this kind upon this single man. There is, we think, not 
another tar in all his subsequent works that can claim to be 
rated on a ship’s books as more than an “ordinary sea- 

.” As tothose excessively odd, alias mysterious creatures, 
ee Red Rover,” and the “ Skimmer,” we cannot allow 
them to be collet enlote The only classification we know 
of that will suit them is, that of “half horse half alligator,” 
applied: to the sissippi boatmen before the invention 
of steam-boats Pine annihilated that class of oddities. 
We must withhold our testimony of admiration from such 
heroes, either on land or water. We are inclined to think, 
that if works of fiction have any influence on manners and 
morals—and if they have not, what are they good for?—such 
examples, held up as they are to the admiration of the reader, 
must give a wrong direction to the imagination of young peo- 
ple. The class of light-fingered gentry, who make free with 
the rights and property of others, we think cut but a poor 
figure in society, every where else but in a modern romance, 
where they seldom fail to carry away all the honours. Ifan 
honest gentleman, of good morals, and happy disposition to- 
wards the rights of others, happen to be introduced into this 
sort of tales, it is only to tire the reader with his dulness; to 
be placed on all occasions in situations quite ridiculous; and 
to act as a sort of foil to the splendid success of the knight of 
the post. Indeed, it seems quite indispensable to the full glo- 
ries of a popular work of imagination, that the hero should 
be a pirate, a highwayman, or a pickpocket; and unite in 
himself the utmost sensibility of feeling with the most con- 
summate hardness of heart. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
none of our romantic young ladies will, in their idolatry of 
this species of errant knights, take it into their heads or 
hearts to elope with some of the irresistible heroes of the quar- 
ter-sessions, 

The original of this sort of heroes is, we believe, to be 
found in the Newgate Calendar. From thence they were 
adopted into Sir Walter Scott’s tale of the Pirate, the hero of 
which is, if,we recollect right, an exceedingly sentimental 
freebooter, who is capable at the same time of two very op- 
posite feclings—a disinterested love for a lady, and a disinte- 
rested craving for the property of other people. We believe 
that no such character ever existed ; nor has it ever occurred 
to us, in the experience of along life, passed in various scenes 
and occupations, to meet with a man who combined with the 
vices of a villain the capacity of feeling a pure and honourable 
affection for a virtuous woman. “Such a character is the crea- 
tion of bad taste, or bad feeling, or wantonness, sporting with 
the morals and credulity of inexperience, and aiming at a pre- 
posterous originality, by bringing together such moral incon- 
gruities as are presented for our admiration in the Cor- 
sairs, the Paul Cliffords, and the Skimmers of the Sea. 
This custom of concentrating all the interest of a work of 
fiction upon these knights of the post, seems gradually gain- 
ing upon the public favour, so that we should not be greatly 
surprised in a few years to find the reading ladies turning 
their backs upon every hero, who had the least respect for the 
laws of the land or the precepts of morality. 

-For along chace ora long story our author is almost without 

arival. Witness the never-ending maneuvres of the mys- 
terious vessel in the Red Rover, whose “tracery appears 
upon the clouds,” through nearly two whole volumes, and 
whose vague, unpurposed evolutions can be compared to 
nothing but a kitten running round after her tail. Witness, 
too, the extraordinary mystifications, inexplicable “ hide and 
seek,” and incomprehensible escapes of the Water Witch, 
and her incomprehensible commander, who, through the 
‘greater part ¢ of these volumes, appears to have no other object 
in running his vessel into difficulties, than to show how easily 
he can get out of them, and make a fool of honest Captain 
Ludlow of the Coquette, who indeed seems to be introduced 
on purpose to be made a fool of by all parties. 

In the power of deluying a catastrophe, which seems every 
moment inevitable, and lengthening a tale that appears | ob- 
stinately determined to come to an end, he is also peculiarly 
distinguished. He travels with a drag-chain to his wheel; 
and es by the most studious, provoking delays, to ex- 
cite a fidgety impatience to get on, which doubtless many 

J ers mistake for an intense interest in the story. Like 

; travellers o on a deep and miry road, we are half mad to arrive 

at the end, ‘not so much on acceunt of any anticipated plea- 

sure, as from the intolerable fatigue of the journey. 

The main causes of the slow progress of the narrative, 
and the paucity of incidents in the story, are a love of talk- 
ing, and a habit of unfeeling minuteness in his descriptions, 
that, if not soon corrected, will undermine and eventu- 
ally destroy his popularity, Natty Bumpo, who is represent- 
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ed as enamoured of solitude, is incessantly making long 
speeches; his Indians talk like members of congress, or city 
aldermen at a meeting of the common council ; , women, 
and children, black, white, and copper-coloured, all talk, while 
the story either makes lee-way, as we sailors say, or stands 
stock still. This is perpetually occurring at moments when 
the crisis of the narration demands that it should proceed 
rapidly, without looking either to the right or to the left. 
Three-fourths of the ‘‘ Water Witch,” consist of this eternal 
verbiage ; this idle talk, which we must be allowed to say is 
not redeemed by either sufficient humour, wit, or-vivacity to 
afford apology for its impertinent intrusions on the progress 
of the story. 

The talent of our author for description is superior to his 
talent for conversation. What he has seen he describes with 
great truth; we almost feel inclined to say, with too much 
truth. Monsieur Veltaire observes, with strict justice, that 
“the secret of being dull, is to say all that can be said ona 
subject.” To our taste there is too much of excessive minute- 
ness, too much of enumeration, of uninteresting and insig- 
nificant particulars in almost all his descriptions of land, 
water, ships, men, women, dress, &c. ; in short, of every ma- 
terial object. He seems to dwell on every thing that comes 
in his way, after the manner of people who talk for hours 
upon: one single topic, however uninteresting, simply be- 
cause they don’t know what to talk about next. 

In order to exemplify our censures, we will give an extract 
or two, taken at random, from the Water Witch. The first 
comprises a special catalogue of the hero’s wearing apparel, 
when he makes his first appearance in the ferry-boat ; pushes 
people about without ceremony ; deprives the coxswain of the 
helm; quizzes an alderman; takes command of the vessel; 
and finally tumbles a countryman from a bench, lies down in 
his place, and snores lustily, after the manner of men who 
pay little attention to the comfort and feelings of others, and 
a vast deal to their own. 


“The dress of the stranger was quite as remarkable as his 
person. He wore a short pea-jacket, cut light and taste- 
fully; a little, low, rakish cap; and full, bell-mouthed trow- 
sers, all of a spotlessly white duck} a material well adapted 
to the season and the climate. The first was made without 
buttons, affording an apology for a rich India shawl that belt- 
ed his body, and kept the garment tight to his frame. Fault- 
lessly clean linen appeared throughout the opening above, 
and a collar of the same material fell over the gay bandanna, 
which was thrown with a single, careless turn around his 
throat. The latter was @ manufacture then little known in 
Europe, and its use was almost entirely confined to seamen 
of the long voyage. One of its ends was suffered to blow 
about in the winds, but the other was brought down with care 
over the chest, where it was confined by springing the blade 
of a small knife with an ivory handle in a manner to confine 
the silk to the linen; a sort of breast-pin that is even now 
used by mariners. If we add, that light canvass slippers, 
with foul-anchors worked in worsted upon their insteps, 
covered his feet, we shall say all that is necessary of his attire.” 


Genius of Dutch painters and man-milliners! dost thou not 
turn pale with envy at being thus outdone in thine art? The 
only parallel of this list of a gentleman’s. wearing apparel 
which occurs to our recollection, is in the anecdote of a care- 
ful wife, who, previous to her good-man’s commencing a 
journey, gave him a, memorandum of his clothes, to which 
she discreetly added at the bottom, ‘‘and one man with one 
eye,” lest he should forget himself some time or other. 

The next specimen we shall offer the reader will illustrate 
the author’s predisposition to long talks, as well as his total 
neglect of nature and probability, in placing such a speech in 
the mouth of a Dutch alderman of the last century, addressed 
to his negro slave : 


stone ;’ commenced or rather continued in a rich, full mouthed 
Dutch, the proprietor of the dwelling, who had evidently 
been giving a leave-taking charge to his principal slave before 
quitting the house; ‘thrift hath made many a man rich, but it 
neyer brought any one to want. It is thrift which hath built up 
the credit of my house, and, though it is said by myself, a broader 
back and firmer base belongs to no merchant in the colonies. 
You are but the reflection of your master’s prosperity, you 
rogue, and so much the greater need you look to his interests. If 
the substanceis wasted, what will become of the shadow? When 
I get delicate you will sicken, when Iam hungered you will be 
famished, when I die you may be—where-—-Euclid. I leave 
thee in charge of goods and chattels, home and stables, with 
my character in the neighbourhood. Iam going to Lust in 
Rust, for a mouthful of better air. Plague and fevers! I be- 


|“ © Thrift, Mr. Euclid, thrift is your true philosopher's, 
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lieve the people will continue to come e into this crowded town 
“until it eet €.as pestilent as Rotterdam in the dog-days. 
You have come to years when a man obtains Ag reflec- 
tion, boy, igi Pex pect suitable care and discretion about the 
premises while my back is turned. Now, harkee, sirrah! I 
am not entirely pleased with the Phatacter of thy company. 
It is not altogether as respectable as becomes the confidential 
servant of a man of a certain station in the world, There 
are thy two cousins, Brosa and Cobus, who are no better than 
a couple of blackguards; and as for the English negro, Dio- 
'mede, he is a devil’s imp,’ ” &c. &c. &e. 

And so the worthy alderman goes on for a page and a 
half, We are bound to believe the learned Euclid listened 
with profound attention, though we doubt if the reader 
pay him a similar compliment. 

It is in this way, by incessant interruptions of minute des- 
cription and tedious dialogue, that about one-fourth of the 
first volume of the ‘‘ Water Witch,” is filled with a conversa- 
tion held in crossing the ferry from Broad-street to Staten 
Island. The introduction of Lord Cornbury in two separate 
instances, each of which occupies several pages, can be refer- 
red, we conceive, to no other motive than a desire to swell the 
|book, and disguise its real poverty of incident and invention. 
“The Green Lady of the Sea,” whommakes her responses in 
most marvellously obscure quotations from Shakspeare, is 
another “ weak invention,” to create a little meagre mystery, 
and consume time. To us she seems fraught with childish 
ridicule. In this and other queer mysteries by which all his 
works are disfigured, this novelist has probably paid tribute 
to the public taste rather than followed his own. Yet 
we cannot but think, that with his popularity and influence, 
he might have ventured to reject this paltry expedient of 
common-place writers. He ought to aspire to setting the 
example of a good taste, rather than follow a bad one. We 
forbear a smile at a little foppery, in occasionally giving 
his readers, not one in ten of whom, probably, understands 
the language, a specimen of his improvement in French since 
he went abroad. At the same time, we protest against this 
interlarding a book with scraps of a foreign tongue, except it 
be in quotations from classical authors. It is bad breeding in 
a man to speak in company in a language which not one in 
|ten understands, unless he can speak no other; and it is, we 
think, little better to puzzle one’s readers in the same manner. 

Our author certainly can write English, though his style 
wants simplicity as well as brevity. There is a mannerism 
about it which savours of affectation, and produces stiffness. 
He seldom goes directly towards his object, but purrs round, 
and round, and round, seemingly afraid he will catch it, and 
peradventure burn his fingers. He approaches it in circles, 
and is a long time getting tothe centre. It is not that he 
stops to indulge his feelings, exercise his imagination, or give 
a momentary sport to his humour and vivacity. These are 
delightful interruptions of a story ; they embellish its inci- 
dents; and we hold a man cheap who does not sometimes 
exhibit them in his writings. But the delays here alluded to 
are not of this sort; they are the embarrassments of long dia- 
logues and minute descriptions, given in a style redundant 
with -words, neither happily disposed nor very expressive. 
This fault is particularly conspicuous in his last work, which, 
in a great degree, consists of immeasurable dialogues be- 
tween the Alderman, Captain Ludlow, La Belle Barberie, 
the redoubtable Skimmer, Lord Cornbury, Black Euclid, 
Lame Bonnice, Blind Cupid, and divers gentlemen of colour, 
whose gibberish is quite equal to the exquisite slang of Paul 
Clifford and his worthy associates. To us it is inconceivable 
that an author of genius should fancy himself delighting the 
world by filling page after page with words which not one of 
his readers, unless they belong to the same caste, can either 
pronounce or understand. / 

With the same frankness with which we have pointed out 
the faults of this writer, and with far more pleasure to our- 
selves, we will now proceed to state where, in our opinion, his 
chief strength lies. No one that we are acquainted with, has 
described the peculiar features of American character and 
scenery; so far as he has gone, with more truth and exactness. 
Within certain limits he is a man of keen discrimination, of 
sagacious observation. Setting aside the fault of excessive 
minuteness and eternal repetition, his descriptions are admira- 
ble. Deficient as he is in the conception and conduct ef a 
story, he excels in particular scenes, where he concentrates 
his recollections and experience upon one single object, and 
one single moment. He winds up a storm, a sea-fight, a 
chace, or a shipwreck, with great spirit and effect, in spite of 
occasional delays, to indulge in the inveterate habit of prosing. 


The whole of the chace through Hell-gate, the subsequent 
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battle, the attack of the boats, the conflagration and explo- 


* sion of the Coquette, and the terrible suspense of the party 


on the raft, are of a high order of description, and almost re- 


_ pay the reader for wading through the preceding pages. 


Yet even these fine details are disfigured by the introduction 
of the puerile mystery of the “Green Lady,” the horrible 
and gratuitous incident of the shark, and the intrusion of 
our old.enemy, in the shape of a long talk. On the other 
element, our good mother earth, our author is not so suc- 
cessful in concentrating the interest of his story. He has 
not the aid of the same vast machinery, the same combi- 
nation of sublime materials; and if he had, he would not be 
able to use them with the same power and skill. It isin com- 
paring the two that we are struck with the important aid 
he receives from the excellence of his ready-made mate- 
rials. His tales of thesea would be tame and uninteresting, 
were it not for the grand phenomena which he is enabled 
to summon to his assistance; and many a reader mistakes 
his adniiration of the works of the Creator, for wonder at the 
talent of the mere mortal, who has shadowed them to his 
imagination. It is these single, isolated descriptions, of which 
there is seldom more than one in each of these tales, which 
constitute their chief, if not their only merit. There is not 
another faculty exhibited in all or any of them of sufficient 
power to sustain their popularity. 

In thus pointing out what we conceive to be the faults of 
our author, we have been influenced principally by a hope 
that he will condescend to mend them, as well he can, we do 
not doubt. He owes it to his country, of whose literary re- 
putation abroad and at home he is one of the pillars, to do all 
in his power to EE station, and even to rise still 
higher. If he only give himself time, and take ordinary 
pains, we have no doubt but he will be able, being an excellent 
navigator, to steer clear of those really exemplary blemishes, 
which have made it sometimes a matter of wonder to us, that 
he has escaped condign punishment in the courts of criti- 
cism. The talent of describing professional scenes is cer- 
tainly a very desirable one; but, though a powerful ingre- 
dient in the composition of a tale of fiction, something more 
than this is required to constitute a claim to stand almost at 
the head of the writers of his country, and close by one of the 
most successful authors the world ever saw-—-we mean Sir 
Walter Scott. To constitute a great writer in the walks of 
fiction, he must unite, with the knack of describing what 
he has seen, the power to invent; the faculty of judgment 
to arrange; and the combination of all the constituents of, 


natural means, a striking yet natural catastrophe. Hitherto 
we think our author has been much overrated. It remains 
to be seen whether, by any future efforts, he will be able to 
make good a lasting title to the elevated rank which has been 


conferred upon him. 

That he will do so, we feel considerably assured ; but, if our 
anticipations are to be finally realized, it must be by his for- 
getting his popularity for a season, and writing as if he had a 
reputation to gain as well as to lose. In short, he must for- 
get that a good-natured public is for the present, perhaps, 
willing to take just what he gives. All that he requires to 
make him worthy of the situation to which he has been 
raised—not indeed by foreign bayonets, but by foreign pens— 
is to discipline his style into something like brief simplicity ; 
to cut down his dialogues one-half, and infuse a little hu- 
mour and vivacity into the remainder; to mingle somewhat 
more variety in his scenery and characters; to indulge | 
casionally in something besides mere talking and description ; 
and finally, to collect and arrange the principal. materials of 


his story before he commences it. We have heard it boasted 
by some of his indiscreet. admirers, that he composes his 
works by piecemeal, writing a chapter here and a chap- 
ter there, without order or connection, trusting to Provi- 
dence for cementing them afterwards together into some- 
thing like order and consistency. If this be true, we admire 
his faith, but make somewhat light of his discretion. In that 
case, we can readily account for the glaring defects of his sto- 


ries, and the vast disproportion of idle and extraneous matter 
which, we presume, is put in to fill up the chinks, as we some- 
times see old hats and petticoats stuck in broken windows. 
Such playing with the public will answer perhaps for a time, 
and so long as it is ready to submit to a willing deception. 
But non omnibus dormio—the public don’t sleep for every 
body, nor for ever. It is high time for our author to be pre- 
pared for the waking. 


REPORT OF DEATHS. 


The total number of deaths in this city last year was five 
thousand five hundred and thirty-seven. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
e Betters from Correspondents, 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

Messrs. Eprrors—We young ladies don’t mind blabbing 
every thing to you editors, because we know you can’t keep 
it to yourselves, and nobody tells their own secrets without 
wishing to have them repeated again. My secret is, that I 
have an inclination to be married, provided I can get a hus- 
band to suit me. I don’t approve of advertising in the news- 
papers, as is the fashion just now; and yet I should like the 


hat sort of a husband I shall expect. Now, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, if you-will’only promise to be silent about my name, I'll 
tell you all, and you may put it in the Mirror, for the in- 
formation of those concerned. I wish you, at the saine 
time, to take particular care to caution the public against 
a certain class of young women, who, though they don’t be- 
long to good society at all, manage to get husbands, nobody 
knows how. ‘There is hardly an old maid to be foundamong 
the plebeians, which is a thing I can’t understand. 

T am very handsome, in the first place. My waist, by the 
aid of my maid and the coachman, is capable of being com- 
pressed into a circle of four inches diameter. My. hair is 
luxuriant, and curls delightfully. 1 bought it of—but I won't 
tell where, for fear every body should get just like it. My papa 
says Ihave almost ruined him in dress, so I leave you to 
judge whether I have a taste or not. J have a beautiful set 
of teeth. It’s nobody’ s business where they came from; and 
when I have been in the country two or three months in the 
summer, I get quitea colour. In winter it is apt togo away; 
but this is the case with all young ladies in good society, 
and so that makes no difference. I have a sweet, pretty little 
foot, &c. which, in these times of reform and curtailment, is 
no small matter. 

My education has been particularly attended to, and I do 
flatter myself it is no flattery to say, it is quite perfect. Ican 
waltz so gracefully, the men say it makes them dizzy to look 
at me. I play the piano like Mr. Metz, and sing Italian in 
such a perfect style that people can’t tell it from English. I 
have read all Lord Byron’s works, and all his lives, besides 
the Roué, Paul Clifford, Moore’s poetry, and every thing that 
has come out lately worth reading. I can passa whole morn- 
ing sitting at my window and doing nothing, without getting 
tired or out of humour, which I think is a proof that I have 
both temper and patience. I never spoil my thumb and 
fingers by sewing, or any thing of that sort, though I think 
I do remember—it’s like a dream though, it’s so long ago— 
I think I did once hem a pocket-handkerchief at boarding- 
school. My father lives in style, keeps his carriage, gives 
parties, &c.; but I must be candid, and confess, that as he 
failed only last year, he can’t be very rich, unless he has be- 
come so by breaking. I have no fortune myself, but I defy 
any body to excel me in spending one. Finally, I delight 
above all things, in living at great hotels, where there is no 
trouble in house-keeping ; and ladies have nothing to do but 
look out, and walk out, and improve their energies so as to 
keep up with the spirit of the age. 

And now I will tell you what sort of a man I should like 
for a husband. As to his age, I don’t much mind how old he 
is, provided heis over sixty—the more years the merrier after 
that. Asto his character, that is a matter of indifference. As 
to his talents—people of talents, Mr. Moore says, always 
make bad husbands, and so I would, upon the whole, prefer a 
fool. He must live in a three-story house, with sliding doors, 
and marble mantel-pieces, either in Broadway, Hudson- 
square, Park-place, or some such genteel street. He must, of 
course, keep a barouche, a coachman with a gold-laced hat, 
plenty of servants, and an experienced house-keeper ; for he 
can’t expect me to know any thing about such vulgar matters. 
Finally, he must have no will of his own, except when he 
makes his will, and leaves me all he has in the world, 

I don’t think 1 am unreasonable in my expectations—do 
you, Messrs. Editors? A fashionable education now costs 
a fortune, and it would be very mean if gentlemen were to ex- 
pect a fortune besides. I write this under a feigned name, but 
if you should hear of any one that answers the description of 
the man I could love, inquiring about me,1I give you permis- 
sion to furnish him with a clue to his happiness. Remem- 
ber, to all others my name is ARAMINTA GAZELLE. 

P. S. Don’t you think itis a pretty signature ? 

P. S. For heaven’s sake don’t betray my real name to the 
town. 

P. S. I beseech you not to believe for a moment I am one 
of those impudent vulgar things that advertise for husbands, 


& 


gentlemen to know what sort of a young woman I am, and}; 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Messazs. Eprtors—In the times of the old heathens, it was 
the custom for men who felt themselves ag , to ap 
to posterity and the immortal gods ; but now pel’ 
present age, and the editors of public journals, who are 
of knights errant, armed with quills, and going about sight: 
ing wrongs, and putting every tub on its own bottom. I shall 
follow the mode in the present instance, and solicit permis- 
sion to complain to you of a grievance which 1 meet with al- 
most every night of my life, and which makes such fearful 
inroads upon ‘my enjoyments, that I am sometimes almost 
tempted to make away with myself. 

You are to know that my favourite amuseient is the: theatre, 
where I am to be found almost every night, in the same seat of 
the same box, the manager having politely accorded me this 
privilege at all times, It is of little consequence to me is the 
play or who plays; the force of habit supplies the p lace ofevery 
other excitement. I get through the evening comfortably, 
which, to an old bachelor without a home, is no small matter, 
I assure you. 

I sometimes write a bit ofa criticism, under a signature which 
shall be nameless, and have one now in preparation, which I 
flatter myself will make some noise. It is a parallel, after 
the manner of Plutarch, between the Princess of Siam and 
Master Burke. 

Having told you what I am, I will proceed to detail the 
grievances, against which I wish you to put your gray goose- 
quill in rest, and run a tilt. The women! the pestilent, 
fashionable women, Messrs. Editors, are determined to be 
my bane, notwithstanding I have managed to keep out of 
some of their toils {hey come to the theatre with hats 
on their heads big enough to overshadow a little German 
principality, Nobody that has the misfortune to sit behind 
one of these, need ever expect to see the stage, or indeed any 
thing else but feathers, and bows, and unpronounceable frip- 
peries. If they would only keep this prodigious concatenation 
of incongruous-matter still, it would be something; one might 
occasionally get-a peep by moving from side to side, or dodging 
under the disk of the prodigious luminary. But this see! 
quite impossible—the majestic object is perpetually i in Be 
tion—shaking, and nidging, and nodding this way and t! 
so that all attempts to avoid it are as a futile as those 
unfortunate mariner trying to get round Cape Ha 
gale. I have had such trials of skill with these ha 
amaze you, but all in vain. They form a perpetual ser 
tween me and the stage, of which I have not had a ful 
since the invention of these unbecoming, unladylike a 
dages. ‘The other night I begged of one of these haere as 
particular favour, to let me climb up to the top of one of its 
feathers, that, like little Zaccheus, I might see what was 
going forward; but it did not take the hint, for I heard it 
whisper it’s neighbour something about “crazy man.” 

To these annoyances let me e add the conductofcertain young 
gentlemen, I suppose we must call them so, by virtue of their 
fashionable coats, who are perpetually putting on their hats 
in the boxes, getting up, and straddling over the benches, and 


ing in the door-way, gaping about, and keeping it open, to 
the discomfort of every body. I never saw such ill-bred 
| cubs, They should be sent to some bear-garden to learn 
|| manners, 

When I was in Paris—“‘ think of that, Master Brook !”— 
when I was in Paris, a lady, let her rank be what it might, 
who appeared at the theatre in such a hat, | or a young fel- 
low who behaved in the manner I mention, would have 
soon been taught a lesson of propriety on or by the 
hisses of the audience, which equally presides over the actors 
and the spectators. Nothing can be in worse taste than these 
ill-shaped, ill-decorated, and disproportioned hats, any where; 
but at a theatre they are offensive to good manners, because 
they interfere with the enjoyments of others, by depriving 
|them of their just share in the amusements of the evening. 
| I wish the pit would take them in ha If somethi: 
soon done to relieve me from these ai inoyinesg 
obliged to forsake the theatre and commit matrim 
want of some better way of passing my time. I am yo 
contented friend, 


ur dis- 
LauRENCE bee sti 
ENGLAND. ( , 
The British parliament are discussing the propriety of send- 
ing a travelling committee to the East-Indies, to examine the 
listate of that country. The subject excited much mirth among 
the learned gentlemen, but a distinct and accurate knowledge 
respecting that remote and important portion of their domi-- 
nions must, nevertheless, be considered very necessary to its 
proper government. 4 
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discomposing the company, nobody knows for what; or stand- - 
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New- Year Day.—The innovation contemplated, touching 

‘ tom of visiting on this holiday, has sounded an alarm 
h the ranks of the merry and hospitable inhabitants of 
a Several well-written communications upon the 
subject have been ‘received. One correspondent attributes it 
to a wish, on the part of those who have recently “emerged 


from obscurity, to dispense with the impertinent visits of 


théir former companions.” This, however, isa mistake. In 
our community, there is no occasion to draw lines of distine- 
tion between families “just emerged from obscurity,’ and 
those whom wealth, or office, or the talent of some ancestor, 
has elevated to influence and importance. In a society or- 
ganized upon aristrocratical principles, where a certain class, 
termed the nobility, throng around the person of an hereditary 
king, whi e honest, labouring part of the population find 
their progr s to rank and equality with the rest opposed by 
insurmountable barriers, it is well enough to talk about fami- 
lies “emerged from obscurity,” and others entitled to respect, 
from the fact that tiey have been fortunate enough to hold 
certain advantages for many generations. But we dwell in 
arepublic. Weacknowledge no ‘nobility’ but such as have 
earned the title themselves, by industry, integrity, persever- 
ance, education, or talents. He who, through a youth of 
embarragsuiient, toils successfully aad honestly for the acqui- 
sition of wealth and respectability, in this country, stands, 
and ought to stand, upon an equality with any one, if his 
manners, and mental and moral qualities be such as to offer 
no interruption to the general harmony of social enjoyment. 
We cannot bear too strongly and continually in mind the fact, 
that we are, or ought to be, not only in form of government, and 
the character of our institutions, but in manners, customs, and 
feelings, a plain republican people. We have nothing to do 
with the stars, titles, and distinctions of Europe. We differ 
from every other nation on the face of the globe, and must 
adopt no foreign standard by which to measure our opin- 
ions. It seems as if the presiding genius of freedom had 
pointed out this mighty continent tothe immortal adventurer, 
that amidst its deep forests, and totally cut off from all the 
prejudices, passions, interests, perplexities and dangers, which 
entangle and overshadow the old world, we might lay a broad 
_ foundation, on which to rear the superstructure of a govern- 
ent, where human reason might operate freely, and the 
aportant experiment be tried, whether man is capable of 
governing himself. Notwithstanding the inveterate habit of 
selfcongratulation upon this subject, which, not without 
justice, has been charged against Americans, this experiment 
has not yet been fairly tested. Fifty or a hundred years 
P form but a brief period for the consequences of great political 
events and institutions to develope themselves. It remains 
for our children’s children to judge whether we can effectu- 
ally exclude from the confine of these states, the narrow and 
corrupting prejudices, the selfish and bigoted passions, the 
pride of ancestry, and the pomp of wealth, which form such 
prominent and absurd features in the history of former ages. 
There is among us (and peaceful be his ashes who first pro- 
posed it) a very obvious reason why there can be here no 
such monopoly of riches and influence, as have suffered the 
families of European kingdoms to enjoy such accumulated 
privileges. Our laws respecting primogeniture are based on 
such rational principles, that instead of pouring with all its 
augmenting abundance into one channel, on the demise of the 
head of the family, the fortune is distributed among the chil- 
dren, and the: s down by innumerable streams, to en- 
liven the grea of society, as the branches of a river 
irrigate and refresh the plains. Besides the great advantages 
universally gained by the free and rapid circulation of capital, 
the industrious are afforded new encouragements to persevere, 
and the idle have no opportunity of indulging indolence. 
Hence, the lapse of a few years produces striking revolutions 
in the pecuniary affairs of the city. Families are continually 
(as our correspondent has it) “emerging from obscurity ;” 
ers are descen’ , with something like the appear- 
ular succession. Family pride may bea high and 
ling; but it should be cherished in secret, or ap- 
y in endeavours to deserve, by: personal demeanour, 
the reputation which, if justly earned, must have originated 
from the same cause. ‘here is no disgrace in obscurity, un- 
less associated with guilt; and no honour in affluence, unless 
accompanied by intelligence and virtue. No apology, there- 
fore, will be deemed necessary, by our correspondent, for 
overrating men by their character, talents, and acquirements, 
rather than by the accidental advantages which may be 
gained and preserved alike by the deserving and by the un- 
es To return, however, to new-year day, froma di- 
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gression which has unintentionally been extended to so great 
a length, we have no fears respecting the conti e of all 
its light and pleasant ceremonies ; and, perha e is no! 
surer method ofestablishing them more firmly,than that pursu- 
ed by the caprice of afew who have certainly a right to close 


their doors against their friends, whenever they find their 
society irksome, and their visits intrusive, 


Chirography.—To look over the advertisements in the 
newspapers, one would suppose that the art of chirography 
had attained the summit of perfection. We learn from those 
veracious productions, that by some magical secret yet to be 
revealed, a neat running hand may be acquired in six lessons; 
and the most crabbed stvle of pennranship be immediately 
invested with grace and legibility. The truth of these st 
ments seems rather inconsistent with the appearance of t 
manuscripts with which we are frequently favoured. Many 
of them leave the Chinese puzzle altogether in the shade. 
Articles of great value occasionally come to us, locked up in 
the most profound mystery, except in such sentences where | 
(as if all the varieties of combination of which black marks 
on paper are susceptible, had been exhausted) the writer 
has accidentally adopted certain characters, bearing a re- 
mote resemblance to those in use among common people. 
Authors tell us, that the “ glow of composition” will not allow 
them leisure to attend to their hooks and hangers; but they 
should remember the glow of reading is not quite so powerful 
an influence, and affords a tired editor but an imperfect clue 
through the intricate and fanciful mazes of their manuscripts. 
It is not, however, the editor alone who suffers, (although 
the antiquary’s task in studying out the inscriptions of a 


long-buried*monument or broken coin, is scarcely more labo- 
rious than his) but the additional time requisite for the com- 
positor to decipher the hieroglyphic page, is a serious dimi- 
nution of the profits of his. daily labour, and must consign 
many a good cominunication to oblivion. 


Moveable houses,—There are probably few places in the 
world, where the art of moving of every description, but espe- 
cially houses, has been carried to a greater degree of perfec- 
tion, than in this city. The successful manner in which 
numerous operations of this nature have here been effected, 
has excited much notice. Certainly those by whom the 
buildings were erected, never. dreamed but that their work 
would stand till fire, revolution, or the slower hand of time, 
levelled them with the ground. By the following, however, we 
find a proposition to construct moveable houses, and a hint 
that they may be “employed in African eXfeditions!” - We 
may yet live to see a prosperous city “moving” from its old 
site to some more agreeable climate, or richer soil; but we do 
not feel sufficiently acquainted with the subject to venture an 
opinion as to the practicability of Mr. Bloun’s plan. 

“ A French engineer, of the name of Bloun, lately present- 
ed a memoir to the academy on the construction of moveable 
houses. Similar edifices have long been used in Sweden; 
but the mason as well as the carpenter has been employed in 
their construction. Those invented by M. Bloun, on the 
contrary, are entirely of wood, can be erected in a very short 
time, so as to be perfectly habitable, and can be transported 
with facility. One of these houses has been eight times 
taken down in the course of eight years, and has travelled 
over a space of a hundred and fifty miles. M.Bloun thinks 
that this kind of building may be usefully employed in African 
expeditions. The sacs of the academy to whom his 
memoir was referred, are of a different opinion; they say that 
the extreme heat of the climate would soon warp the wood, 
and render the adjustment of the parts impossible.” 


The Vine.—The successful cultivation of the wine grape 
is so very desirable an object in the United States, that we are 
not astonished to find it has excited much attention. The 
moral effect which the introduction of light and cheap wines, 
as substitutes for the pernicious spirituous liquors so gene- 
rally in use, on the body of the nation, would form a power- 
ful| auxiliary to the various methods by which the benevolent 
have attempted to reform the alarming evils of intemperance, 
It cannot be denied that the awful consequences of this vice, 
expressed in clear and strong language, and sanctioned -by 
learned and influential members of the community, may 
awaken a few wavering profligates to a temporary sense of 
danger, and stimulate them to a weak resolution of amend- 
ment; but the disease has taken too deep a hold to be either 
written or talked away. Moral apothegms alone oppose but 
a feeble barrier to the mind already enervated by dissipated 
habits, and urged by immediate temptations; and the wretched 
victims need not only instruction but assistance respecting 
the method by which the remedy is to be wrought. We are, 


e ||close. 


parts of the country to promote this branch of agriculture. 
The papers _ inform us that a grape, of a very large and deli- 
cious kind, is now growing on the banks of the Ohio. It is 
a heavy anil sure bearer, and flourishes luxuriantly on several 
farms, and, it is said, the cultivators expect, in a few years, 
to reap a-profitable harvest, and to devote much time and care 
to the manufacture of wine. 

Lectures on Literature—We observe with much pleasure, 
that Samuel L. Knap} proposes to deliver a course of lectures 
(five in number) on English literature. 
notices of standard works, from the early down to the late 
authors, embracing remarks on American writers, and also 
on the progress of letters in this country. The course is to 
commence at Clinton-hall, as soon as his historical lectures 
The encouragement of this species of exhibition is a 
very desirable object in a community abounding in amuse- 
ments, of which few have equally strong claims.on the notice, 
particularly of the young. If tolerable patronage were ex- 
tended to them, (and female influence would operate power- 


| fully in their favour) they would, no doubt, be much increased. 


All who have attended Mr. Knapp’s previous lectures, will 
acknowledge how interesting similar subjects may be render- 
ed in the hands of intelligent men. a 


Certificates.—The custom of giving certificates, at the re- 
quest of every adventurer, by which attention and patronage _ 
may be attracted towards any particular thing or person, is 
nothing more nor less than a fraud upon the public. It is, 
however, a kindness to individuals, sometimes much in need 
of-assistance, which few have the firmness to refuse; and 
very unequivocal falsehoods are often circulated under-the 
sanction of this general practice. The most meretricious 
articles are thus frequently palmed off upon the unsuspecting 
and credulous, while others of genuine worth are disregarded 
by those more familiar with the manner in which these mat- 
ters are conducted. A gentleman of this city lately furnished 
an example which might be adopted in similar cases. A 
company associated together, for the purpose of introducing, 
on speculation, a certain kind of coal, not particularly remark- 
able for inflammability, applied to him for a certificate of its 
good qualities, After some solicitation, he complied with 
their request, stating that “ he had made various experiments 
with the coal in question; that he understood the state 
whence it was brought contained large quantities of the Ape 
and he was, therefore, decidedly of opinion, that, at the gene- 
ral conflagration, it would be the last spot of the earth con- 
sumed, if it did not entirely escape ignition !” 


A damper.—The learned compiler of a work upon Junius, 
in which an attempt was made to identify that shadowy and 
much-talked-of personage with Horne Tooke, from the striking 
similarity in their hand-writing, sent fac similes of the two 
gentlemen’s penmanship to an engraver, requesting his 
opinion, in the form of an affidavit, respecting the singular 
resemblance upon which the theory was founded. The artist 
went before a commissioner and duly made oath, that “he 
had given the specimens the most careful examination, and 
could not detect any remote resemblance between them, ex- 
cept divers 7’s undotted, and ¢’s uncrossed, and certain fanci- 
ful and irregular flourishes, meant for words, which appeared 
common to the manuscripts of all great geniuses.” 


Flattering compliment.—One of our fellow citizens, a very 
estimable gentleman, by-the-by, but an author of more than 
ordinary dullness, sent his book to a distinguished literary 
friend, and was highly gratified with the following reply: ‘I 
have perused your production, and beg leave to assure you 
it has not in the least changed my previous opinion of its 
author.’ The reader will remember the gallant’s exclama- 
tion to alady: 

“Sweet is the veil, where im no sense resides.” 


‘A Comet.—One of these wandering heavenly bodiesis dis- 
tinctly to be seen in the south-east, from its rising at about 
four o'clock in the morning till day-light. It is said to be of 
a mild and gentle aspect. Not many years ago so extraordi- 
nary a visitor, at such a revolutionary period, would have been 
regarded as a very important sign of the times. 


Stories of American Life.—A London paper, after eulogiz- 
ing Miss Mitford’s ‘‘ Stories of American Life,” enumerates, 
among her happiest efforts, tales and essays, several of which 
were written by gentlemen of this city! 


Rightly served.—The Worcester Spy mentions that three 
young men have been fined twenty-five dollars each and costs, 
at Buffalo, for singing and using improper language in a stage, 
by which two respectable females were compelled to leave the 
coach. The names of these profligates should also have been 


\therefore, interested in the efforts now making in various || published. 


They will comprise _ 
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SUNG BY MRS, AUST 


[The following beautiful and plaintive melody is from the opera of Cin 
played previous to the appearance of Angelina ina vision to the prince. 


chanting her old song, when she accidentally crosses her lover in the hall of her father. It it also introduced when she descends from her ear as a princess and guest 


it attends her for the last time, when, in humble guise, she presents herself to try on the glass slipper.] 
f. dantino. __ 
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And he chose, he chose a love - ly. maid 
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HE CHARACTER OF CINDERELLA,.—MUSIC BY ROSSINI. 


erella. "They who have attended its representation at the Park theatre, may remember that tienen 
It is thereimpressed on his memory, and as itis introduced whenever she appears afterwards, it affects him 2 
There is nothing more exquisite throughout the opera than this little connecting chain of melody, It is first sung in the CRamber of Mesdames Clarinda and Phisbe, where 
adorning their persons before two mirrors, while Angelina, or Cinderella, as they nickname her, is sitting pensively bya fire. Rossini has charmingly contrasted the feelings of the two 
elder sisters with those of the younger. Their music is full of stirring vivacity in a bold major, hers replete with melancholy in a subdued mmor mood, We find Anglin nea 
g at te ball, 4 
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So he sought a wife to 


loné, Vir-tue’s call his heart o - 


ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. | 
by the Athenians, at Scutari, formerly Chrysopolis, for levy- 
,ing imposts on the cammerce of the Black Sea. 


SCRAPS FROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK. Eta 
NUMBER Ill. : A SELFISH FELLOW.—He was so selfish that he could not 
Autuority.—I seldom resort to authorities in support of|| bring himself to share even his thoughts with another. 
my opinions, not because I think myself wiser than others, | 
but I never met with a writer who did not, in the course of |! 
his reasonings, furnish arguments in support of two entirely 
opposite systems. 


Lxecisration.—The multiplication of unnecessary lawsis 

the worst and most vexatious species of tyranny. Despotism 

»ismothing but restraints, and where these exist without just 
cause, there can be no true liberty. x 


Amenica.—America was discovered by a blunder, christen- 
ed by a fraud, and peopled by murder. 


AN INDIFFERENT CHARACTER.—He never had generosity to 
acquire a friend, nor courage to provoke an enemy. 


Piry.—Nothing is more common than to throw away out 
pity on persons much happier than ourselves. 


cost Vauciuse.—The fountain of Vaucluse is converted to the 
Detavs.—Inexperienced persons think when great plans|}ighominious use of turning a paper-mill. 
only stand still, they must be going backwards. The truth is, ie 
however, that wise men are never ina hurry to force events. 


They know that patience works more wonders than activity. 


Sraresmen.—Our American statesmen, at least too many 
of them, do not comprehend the dignity of silence. 


SeLr-resPecr.—When a man is particularly pleased with 
himself, it is ten to one nobody else is. 


A HARD jouRNEY.—The Russians assertthat St. Anthony 
made a voyage from Rome to Noyorogrod on a millstone. 


_Parecepests.—Men whocannotreason resort to precedents, 
as if there were not more bad precedents than good ones! 


Tre exaye.—tin the grave all are kings. 


Asacnzonism.—Egmont, in his travels through Egypt and 
the Holy Land, says that a monk of the monastery of Mount 
Sinai told him there was in one of their cellars a cannon de- 
posited in the time of the Emperor Justinian. 


Danet Boons.—In the summer of 1770 Daniel Boone was 
the only white man in Kentucky. In 1810 Kentucky con- 
tained upwards of four hundred thousand white inhabitants. 


Custom-House.—The first nem aD was established |} Astronomy.—The science of astronomy probably originat- 


ed in an idea universal in the east, that, by the 
of the stars a knowledge of future e D 


Discretion oF yupc¢Es.—The 
judges is very often little better than 


. A sLocKkHEAD.—A fellow who has not sagacity to 

sound the depth of his own mind and detect its shallowness. 

oe Ae .* 

Poor Ratses.—Money given without charity, and received 
without gratitude. e 


A -WEAE mAn.—Obstinate in 


trifles; unsteady in 
the greatest moment. : J 


A SCODUNDREL. 
Among mankind he occupies the ph a 


That s s do amongst the reptilerace 
In rishi disguise his deadly poison brin 4 af 
Coils him unseen, and silent creeps and 


EPITAPH ON AN UNLUCKY AUTHOR. 


Here lies John Muir, 
Killed by a reviewer. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE RETURN. 


{uert her in the glow of youth, a fair and gentle thing, f 
Whose griefs, if griefs she had, were like the fleeting clouds of spring. 
The very sun seemed brighter yet whene’er its yellow glow 
‘Ringed the dark locks that clustering hung around her brow of snow, 
Her eye was stranger yet to tears, save those by pity shed, 
ve her holiest wreath to deck the maiden’s head. 
vhen adventttre shaped my wandering course afar, 
tarry banner streamed above the ranks of war. 
fa oretyn climes, and years on noisefess wing went by, 

Like Shapes that haunt the slumberer’s dream—like shadows from 
And dark regrets came sadly to my solitary breast, {the sky, 
For many a friend by death struck down—the loveliest and the best. 
Once more along the dark blue sea my bounding vessel flew ; 
Once more upon the pilgrim’s sight his native mountains grew; 
And as he saw their rugged cliffs fling back the ocean’s foam, 
He felt, though all were strangers round, he yet retained a home, 
¥ stood again within the walls where Emily had smiled, 
A rose with leaves half folded ae young and laughing child; 
i stood beside the antique hearth, where she had knelt in prayer, 
Her hands within her mother’s clasped, but whata change was there! 
> it seemed as though the spoiler’s wing had rudely swept away, 
¥ Far, far into the gulf of time, the forms of yesterday, 
So fresh appeared tomemory’s eye the well-remembered scene, 
‘Though years, in al] their dim array, like spectres stood between. 
Ah! how my boding spirit wept as each familiar spot 
flecalled some image of the past mid busier scenes forgot ; 
The open door, the ready hand stretched out to cheer and bless— 
The heart that never stay’d to ask the merits of distress, 
Nor coldly spoke of errors past, but made the wretch it’s care, 
Till misery half forgot her want and frailty her despair 
Efow fades the lustre of the eye, the glowing cheek how chill, 
When flashes on the shrinking soul the certainty of ill! 
The star of hope burns on awhile, and sheds a wavering beam, 
A faithless and uncertain light, upon the wretch’s dream ; 
While fell despair but waits to see the lingering rays depart, 
To cast his cheerless dusky gloom around the human heart. 
i gazed on the forsaken scene, where once the village throng 
ad mingled in the merry dance, or breathed the rustic song, 
Where age his brow relaxed, and like a summer eve serene, 
Smiled at the living picture of what once himself had been. 
Now all was silent save the autumn’s melancholy blast, 
at shook the sear-leaf from the boughas carelessly it past; 
e weeds around the lonely stepsin rank luxuriance grew, 
@moss was on the broken seats beneath the spreading yew, 
he honeysuckle clung aro e latticed gate, 
den all peje spoke a language desolate, 
i er the grass-grown path its snowy blossoms strewed, | 
ower seemed a mockery in such a solitude ; 
, by asingle hinge, hung loosely on the wall, 
aie the siencebrelhe aes ex ‘yall. 
& reckless spoiler, who—brt why tlie vale repeat 
trampled in the dust, beneath the tempter’s feet, 
ag ert lured by beauty’s fatal charms and clothed with specious ar ' 
The human fiend approached to prey upon the guileless heart ? 
‘*Come rest thee in thy mother’s arms,” the wretched parent said, 
As o’er the daughter’s faded form she bent her aged head; 
‘Prom want and from unkindness thou wilt find a shelter there, 
‘« And all the world’s relentiess scorn, if not from thy despair. 
‘Ob! might I bear thy brand of guilt, thine agony of shame— 
‘Pd bless thesneer that writhed my soul, and blackened o’er my name. 
“Phe loud and heartless calumny—the whispered taunt should be 
“ As welcome as the balmy breath of summer wind to me, 
“‘How would my spirit bound to meet accumulating ill, 
«Po see thee lovely as thou wert, and know thee spotless still, 
“To hush these bursting sobs and tears—this beating tumult wild— 
‘Here, in my bosom hide thy face—my broken-hearted child.” A. 
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LETTERS FROM RUSSIA. 


SKETCHES OF THE CITY OF ST. PETERSBURG. 
" . Addressed toa gentleman of this city. 


NUMBER THIRTEEN. 
St. Petersburg, 1830. 


Tue fortress is a hexagon, constructed in the most approv- 
ed style of me di, enclosing the extensive area of 
the south end of Petrooskoe Ostrof,; and consequently 
facing the whole line of palaces along the Court-quay, on the 
opposite’side of the Neva. It was originally possessed by the 
Russians to protect their frontier against the Swedish inroads; 
ut is now no longer held as a position of defence.to the 
town, as an enemy could approach and possess himself of it 
from any point on the land side, and the whole city must be de- 
t lished before a gun fi he fortress could disturb his ranks. 
oach to it om either of the bridges would be 
shall cross in an open boat from the Admiralty- 
at one of the front ramparts. You will find 

g te walls very strong and thick, and mounting a nu- 
merous battery of artillery, surrounded on the land side by 
a wide, deep fosse, and defended in addition by a line of thick 
bastions. The mint coins the whole metallic circulation of 
the empire, and does its work in a perfect manner, and alto- 
gether by steam-engines, under theesuperintendence of an 
Englishman. The cathedral is situated in about the centre 
of the fortress, and is the burial-place of the sovereigns of 
Russia from the time of Peter the Great. The tombs are 
‘ each side of the altar, at the head of the church. They 
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| ponds, and quite @ variety of flowers aud’ slut 
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are perfectly plain in appearance, with the golden initials on 
the front, of the particular emperor or empress they may en- 
close, and covered with embroidered palls. Crystal chande- 
liers are suspended from the roof, and the walls are decorated 
with stands of colours, marshal’s batons, keys of cities and 
fortresses, taken hy the Russians since the foundation of St, 
Petersburg. We were shown several relics, and rather a cu- 
rious one of Peter the Great, termed an ex vote, which sim- 
ply consists of a billet of thrks he wrote, ¢gned, and en- 
closed in an ivory ball turned by his own Hand, dnd offered 
up at the altar of Almighty God for his relief froma severe 
malady at the waters of Olonetz, on the fourteenth of March, 
1724. There is nothing particularly worthy of note in the 
architecture of this cathedral. Its spire is covered with an in- 
ferior gold or gilt copper, and rises with the cross tothe height 
of three hundred and thirty feet. They still exhibit a boat, in 
a tolerable state of preservation, constructed by Peter; and 
as you ae from the fortress up the Neva, you are shown the 
hut-he for some time inhabited, on first coming to lay the foun- 
dations of St. Petersburg. It is built of hewn logs, the inter- 
stices filled with clay, and has three apartments. In the first 
he held his levees; the second was his chapel, still adorned 
with the sainted image to which he paid his adorations, and 
the officiating robes of the priest; and the third was his bed- 
chamber. A little garden, fourteen paces by six, and just as 
he left it, rans down.to the water’s edge. For the better pre- 


| servation of the hutjanother building has been thrown over it. 


The road for several miles into the country on this side is 
paved, and deals are laid down, which makes it a very agree- 
able carriage ride. The two branches of the river, the Nevka 
and Little te divide in their course to the gulf into many 
rivulets, unite again and separate, thus forming innumerable 
islands, ado} hnoless than three elegant palaces, belong- 
ing to the imperial family, and with the coun! sidences of 
the nobility and citizens. The grounds are | laid out in 


Iso are public gardens and promenades, that are crowded to 
overflowing on a Sunday afternoon. On what is called the 
Apothecary island is the botanical garden, inferior only to 
that of Paris, and under the superintendence of one of the 
first botanists of the age. The number of plants in it is esti- 
mated at eighty-seven thousand, They are in a fine state of 
growth and preservation, and constantly augmenting. 

Considerable difficulty is experienced in raising melons and 
other esculent plants in the gardens, and in order to succeed 
they are obliged to resort more or less to glass covers; for, 
notwithstanding the extreme length of the summer days, the 
gardeners assure me they may expect sufficient frost every 
month, July excepted, to kill their vines, and seriously injure 
all but the hardiest vegetables. The heat here at mid-day 
is almost as oppressive as in America, but the nights are quite 
the reverse, being invariably damp and cool. Much of the 
scenery about these “islands is lovely and beautiful; the 
broader sheets of water arched with elegant bridges, and 
bearing the low gondola or streaming yacht over their clear, 
pellucid bosom, skirted with intervening forest scenery, and 
cultivated shores, adorned by splendid palaces and charming 
villas. The night at this season is no more than two or three 
hours of soft twilight ; and maugre the annoyance of mosqui- 
tos, I have not unfrequently spent the better half of it in 
wandering about, enjoying the quiet beauty of the scenery, 
and listenmg to the song of the nightingale. I had heard 
and read so much of the charm and variety of tone of this 
much extolled bird, that I naturally expected something won- 
derfully enchanting in its song ; but I must confess that I was 
doomed (as one will often find himself when he goes abroad 
and hears and sees the reality) to great disappointment. 
The poets and naturalists who have so enthusiastically des- 
cribed them, cannot have visited! our side of the water. For 
variety of tone and compass of voice, the nightingale is far 
inferior to the American mocking-bird; his high notes are 
loud, and to my ears somewhat shrill, and the middle and 
lower tones yield to the sweet song of the thrush, and the 
plaintive evening chants of the blue-bird and robin. Indeed, 
as a songster I should hardly rank him above the elegant, 
though (for what reason I could never divine) much slan- 
dered and abused cat-bird. ate 
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THE CENSOR. 


“RHE LITTLE GENIUS. _ 
No. 106. 


No one can conceive what a source of delight I have found 
in this Little Genius of mine, Accident flung me among the 
charming, merry, and enlightened inhabitants of this great 
and@ busy metropolis am. isolated, obscure, and unattractive 
studerit yof personal appearanee so ordinary, that no woman's 
eyes ever cared to gaze on me twice, and destitute of the 
powers which nature has bestowed tipon her more favourite 
children, and by which ugliness is sometimes hallowed in its 
association with intellectual greatness. The efforts of this 
enchanting being have cheered my solitude, and afforded me 
a method of linking myself, although remotely, with my fel- 
low-cxeatures. ‘To the tenant of a dungeon the blue sky and 
silver moon are not more welcome. r 

Yet I am informed there are many who declare this kind 
friend to bea fictitious creature—a mere child of my own idle 
fancy. . 

While I was musing on ‘the inconsistency of the town, in 
sometimes swallowing with eager credulity the most mon- 
strous impossibilities relative to other matters, and in refusing 
to receive as truth the simple accounts with which I have, 
with much diffidence, afforded them of the power and benevo- 
lence of the Little Genius, the sparkles which had announced 
his first visit again shone out brilliantly from the fire, and he 
once more appeared, 

‘Oh, ho! my friend student,” he said, “‘so the sleigh- 
riding, music-loving, party-giving, pleasure-seeking inhabi- 
tants of this wonderful town of yours think you have created 
me out of the materials of your own imagination! Beshrew 
their unbelieving spirits!) It is I who have lifted you, from 
oblivion, and given you leave to reveal the secrets of my skill ; 
and, if 1 pleased, f would afford them such incontestable proof 
not only of say existence, Sut of my familiar acqhaintanct 
with the minutest details, which they vainly think buried in 
utter oblivion, as to leave no further room for discussing the 
question. of my reality. I could disclose many a hidden 
event, and correct many a droll error. You shall see 
one this moment, and we will amuse ourselves with the 
gravity with which these sage personages accuse their 
friends of being mistaken, while they themselves are run- 
ning blindfold into the most grotesque excesses. There is 
no cause for wonder in my disclosures to you. Do not you 
fall into the blunder to believe that you alone are honoured 
with the acquaintance of superior beings, There are more 
little genii than one haunting the steps of the many la- 
dies and gentlemen who read your hasty sketches, and disre- 
gard the high source whence they come. Not all like me 
appear in their proper person, nor doall advocate the cause of 
benevolence and virtue. Bad spirits, master student, pesti- 
lent, malicious, dark wanderers from scenes of gloomy wo 
are abroad, thwarting our honest plans; and let me tell you, 
that however rare the better sort break through the ordinary 
routine of nature for good purposes, there are few who have 
not received the visits of supernatural enemies in disguise. 
Should they come avowedly appertaining to a higher order of 
existencies, accompanied by all the magic paraphernalia of 
their mysterious power, their victims would take the alarm, 
and shake off their corrupting influence with horror. It is 
the prerogative of the good only to delight in appearing what 
they are, and to meet, without shrinking, the severest exami- 
nation. But the wicked assume cunning disguises, that they 
may not arouse suspicion and provoke scrutiny. I will show 
you one of these evil genii, even as he passes unnoticed 
through society.” 

The glass discovered meadows, with boys at play. 

‘Mark yonder lad,” said my companion; ‘nature has 
{made him generous, sensible, and noble; but among his 
mates observe that tall, bold-looking boy, who treads ‘amid 
the rest as if he were their master. ‘Those two are friends; 
mark their actions.” 

. The timid lad first pointed out to me, had just received a 

basket of fruit as a present. Beautiful grapes were cluster- 

ing together; the rich peach, crimson, as if it blushed to be 

gazed on by so many eager eyes. The boy seized a hand- 
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‘fal of the tempting treasures, and was about distributing them 

among his companions, when the other, by a silent look, and 
unobserved shake of the head, ind him to pause. 

“Fool,” he said in a low voice, “keep it yourself, or you 
will repent it to-morrow.” 

The selfish feeling prevailed, and he swallowed his fruit in 
a corner. 

Again he became embroiled in a quarrel with a companion, 
neither so old nor so strong as himself, His antagonist was 
a timid, friendless, unhappy orphan, whom physical weak- 
ness rendered impotent in his resentment, while it frequently 
subjected him to the insult of the brutal. The most benevo- 
lent in principle are sometimes goaded on to cruelties by pas- 
sion, and he, first alluded to, in a moment of rage, struck his 
helpless opponent, and stung him with the coarsest re- 
proaches; but when, after vain endeavours to retaliate, the 
orphan boy, with flashing eyes and burning cheeks, covered 
his face with his hands, and burst into tears; the proud, angry 
heart of the bully was touched; a thought of pity, even of 
love, came over him; his own eyes were moistened; he 
stretched out his hand, and was on the point of acknowledg- 
“ing his cruel impetuosity, and soliciting pardon, when the 
bold haughty friend, who had before volunteered his counsel, 
stood beside him, with a sneer upon his lip, and a scornful 
expression in his eyes, as he fixed their dark orbs upon him, 
and whispered— coward.” It was enough—the relenting 
boy blushed at his own momentary weakness, and derided his 
wretched foe with bitter invective. 

He next appeared in manhood. It was a time of high po- 
litical excitement. At first he had embarked in politics with 
the purest motives. He deemed the country needed the 
active assistance of every honest man. He scorned personal 
interest when opposed to the public good; and the fashiona- 
ble words patriotism, freedom, and other lofty phrases, came 
often from his lips; but, as time rolled on, his views of life 
began to change, and the circle of his benevolent desires to 
contract. The reform of the human race appeared no such 
easy matter. He could not waste his precious time any 
more for the vague and remote consequences which might 
arise therefrom; and his narrowing schemes of political wis- 
dom at length embraced only the near and dear among his 
own relations. Although the object of his labours had thus 
gradually undergone a total revolution, his exertions were not 
intermitted. He continued attached to a certain party ; and, 


‘even while invoking the spirit of independence, he suffered 


himself to be bound to them, like a slave chained to some 
conqueror’s chariot-wheels, He had gone so far with no re- 
ward, but now visions of office danced brightly in his imagi- 
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& ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


Sketches from the Biary of an Gvitor, 


° 
THE REVIEWER: 


A nvuatzer of well written articles have lately appeared in 
the public journals, as sketches from the diary of a physicia 
The idea is a good one. Howsoever interesting may be t 
descriptive essays of any general observer, it is impossible for 
them to compete with those furnished by an author of equal 
talents, upon a subject directly and continually within his 
view. Although he who practises the medical profession is, 
more than any other, brought into the most striking scenes, 
yet the follower of every profession might collect a store of 
simple facts, which, related in clear and strong language, 
would form valuable pictures of human life beheld in extra- 
ordinary situations. Among the rest, the calling of an editor 
affords much valuable material. He, too, possesses opportu- 


nities of witnessing character in new lights, of discovering ||~ 


the secret springs which act on the community, and of mark- 
ing the striking contrasts between the tastes and feelings of 
different individuals, 

It is searcely possible to satisfy even an individual in all his 
moods of mind. His tastes will differ from yours in many 
instances ; and when they are alike, the same subject, viewed 
from different positions, whence one sees the existence of 
much which the other does not suspect, will produce:an infi- 
nite variety of opinions. How difficult, then, is the task of 
catering for the huge, capricious creature called the public. A 
monster with despotic power—responsible to no one—guided 
by no law—constructed of heterogeneous materials—gifted 
with desires and appetites inconsistent with each other—de- 
manding to-day what he will loathe to-morrow—with power 
to blight with a glance, yet so thoughtless and destitute of 
that sort of prudence which an individual applies to the pro- 
per administration of his own affairs, that the weakest hand 
may sometimes lead him astray, for he has a great propensity 
to plunge into excesses. In truth the poor editor has a dire time 
of it, whose business it is to wait on this mighty monster, to 
soothe his rage, to please his variable taste, t him softly 
on the back, and put himin a good humo himself. 

It is no ver, the public alone with whom the editor 
hasjdeal. ‘There is a vast variety of under-machinery, 
against whish he yatst work his way. 

I was sitting in my elbow-chair, profoundly engaged in the 
duties of my avocation, surrounded with various new publica- 
tions and piles of newspapers. Several splendid volumes were 


nation,-and he almost grasped the wreath of fame and wealth, ly ing on the table, belonging to the class of Annuals, Souve- 
when it became necessary to put down an individual of the|/"S, Tokens, &c. &c. of which the press has-within a few 


opposite party, 
exercised for the national happiness, lest he should gain the 
reward which his philanthropy and wisdom merited. The 
custom of ruining an honest citizen did not die away with 
Aristides. Itbecame the duty of our friend to advocate a 
measure which he perfectly well knew was inconsistent with 
the prosperity of bis country; and to slander a man whom 
he knew to be all that was pure and noble. 

He was sitting in his chamber—the pen was in his hand— 
but, after musing a moment, he threw it down. The fresh- 
ness of youthful feeling came up in his heart—a sudden im- 
pulse, which made him blush at his systematic, habitual, li- 
centious baseness. 

“There is a contamination,” he said, “in this worldly pru- 
dence. . It makes me a party tool—a vile slave, to perpetrate 
filthy actions.” 

As he spoke his early friend stood by his side. 

“They are talking of you in Washington,” he said; “you 
are to be appointed—.” The sentence was finished in a whis- 
per. The politician’s eyes brightened, he seized his pen, and 
taxed his imagination to invent*falsehoods, and misrepresent 
truths, to deceive the people, and ruin their advocate. 

Even while the hireling calumniator was thus perpretating 
his slanders against truth, virtue, and nature, I noted that the 
form of his bold adviser underwent a sudden transformation. 
His audacious but handsome countenance became dark, grim, 
and hideous. 
those of a vulture, spread out from his shoulders, and as he 
vanished in a little clap of thunder, (all of which the learned 
politician was too busy to observe,) I perceived the friendly 
expression of his face change to a acaet of fierce hatred, 
and sullen triumph. 

You see,” said the Little Genius, ‘how the world goes. 
Beware of demons in the disguise of friends, and tell your in- 


Cloven feet grew out of his boots; wings, like| 


whose really disinterested toils had ever been||Yeats sent forth so great a variety. I was interrupted by a 


timid knock at the door, which presently opened to admit a 
tall, gaunt gentleman, with spectacles and a cane. Although 
apparently young, he moved with.a staid air of wisdom. His 


face was lean and intellectual, and he entered upon my ac-| 


quaintance with the formality of one on excellent terms with 
himself. 

“Sir, I have taken the liberty to.callon you. Iam con- 
nected with the Cahawba Democrat, and wish to hand you a 
short review of Mr. Thompson’s travels in Kamschatka, I 
think myself that it is one of my happiest efforts. ~Your paper 
is well established, and 1 believe has a pretty wide circulation, 


|so I concluded to let you have it.” 


“Sir,”-said I, gradually unbending the expression of se- 


“you are very welcome, sir. Pray take aseat. 1am happy 
to make your acquaintance.” 

“You are very good, sir,” he replied, placing the manu- 
script in my hands; ‘‘I have read your journal with much 
interest, and should be happy to be considered as one.of your 
contributors.” sins 

“Sir, you are very kind, It would give me pleasure, sir, 
to publish your communications. I suppose, if I should wish, 
in overlooking the article, if I shoyld wish—wish to retouch 
—to reyise—to—” 


“Oh, sir, any alteration you are perfectly welcome to make 
< ’ if 


which your experience dictates.” 

“T have no idea that any will be necessary,” 

“« Whatever you please, sir. ‘The piece is so so—no great 
things—but I think it will make some talk. Do not let me 
errupt you, sir, you appear to be engaged. 1 wish you 
od morning, sir.” 

“ Good morning, sir,” said J, fairly rising out of my capa- 
cious elbow-chair, a thing which I never do except on very 


credulous readers to look to their own families, and take care particular occasions, “good morning, sir.” 


lest some evil spirit has them even now under his influence, F. 
° 


ay » 


He gathered up his cloak, adjusted his spectacles, suffered 


OLITE LITERATURE AND THE*ARTS. 


a slight disposition towards the angular to intrude upon the 
elegant perpendicularity of his person, and made his exit. 

‘“A very agreeable, well-behaved, intelligent, young 
I declare,” said I, “very much of a gentleman. Iam { 
nate this morning.” 
mation. _ , ae 

“ * Delightful delineations of life and manners*—‘ discovers 
the finest natural taste, highly cultivated by study’--‘ would 
bear a comparison with the highest flights of genius among 
the ancients’—‘ bids fair to become the most extraordinary 


| writer of this age.” ” ny 


| 


Fine sentences these—fair, clear hand—excellent gram- 
mar. Here, Peter—tell Mr. MacNiven to leave out the “im- 
portant statements. respecting a young and unprot fe- 
wale,” and I shall have a review, under th ite 
literature.” - “i up 

“The men are. waiting for copy,” said P 
got the unprotected female almost set up.” y 
“Can’t help it, Peter. I must look over this manuscript 
and point it. The deuce take the people! They don’t know 
acomma froma note of interrogation. Here’s an essay on 
the importance of instilling virtuous principles into the 
young—very short—and let me see. ‘The importance of 


future happiness—welfare in life; it’s all pointed. Takei 
up. V’li just look over this review, and have it ready in ten 
niinutes.” 

And at it I went. The article I found to be tolerably well 
written ; but the praise awarded to Mr. Thompson’s travels 
became so fulsome, and his production was placed so far above 
every other publication of this or any other century, that I 
found it necessary to strike out, alter, and moderate, with 
considerable freedom. bs, 

It was then put in the hands of the compositor, and in the 
afternoon, I had just spread out a clean proof upon the table, 
when the erudite reviewer again made his appearance, as 
lean, perpendicular, and intellectual as ever. 

“Good evening to you, sir,” he exclaimed. “As I was 
casually passing this way, it struck me that I would ask ti 


verity with which I had at first received him as an intruder, | 


“Certainly, sir. Thisisit. You will perceive, 
that I have availed myself of your polite’permission fe 
that is—to—” 
“To what ?? asked perpendicular, with a stare ol 
d expectation. 

I perceived his face darken a little, and a 


favour of a proof of my review.’ ® 


pair of 


spectacles. I ama modest man, and can never summon up 
energy even to vindicate, with any degree of success, my 
rights, unless I get slightly warmed in the argument. His 
stare and sententiousness combined, rather embarrassed me. 

“ Why, the fact is, my dear sir, you are—that is, you must 
be—indeed, itis impossible but that you should be—aware 
that—the greatest authors—the most renowned—and—so 
forth—in the hurry of writing—in the—” 

“The glow of composition,” he gravely interrupted. 


“ Exactly so, sir—in the glow of composition, they some- 
times—” - 


“Oh yes, I understand—some trivial error in grammar—t 
|| hope you have carefully corrected any thing of that kind.” 
|| “Why, the truth is, my dear sir, your article is really—but 
—but—in one or two trivial instances I thought that you a 
little overdid the matter, and—” “ly Z 
“Sir? 8 
|| The crisis had arrived—I had got alo 
{ well, so I buttoned my coat, took a pinch of st 
||and indifferent, inhaled a long breath, and was preparing 
to go at it again; when the learned reviewer, who had been 
|| looking over the proof, exclaimed, with an expression some- 
thing similar to that of Hamlet, when he perceived the ghost 
of the old gentleman, 4 ; 
|| ‘Why, thunder and lightning, what's all 
you’ve ruined the article for ever! the very best pe 
|I had set my heart on, are cut out !” y 
“T am sorry, sir, that you are dissatisfied w Rs : 
|| “Dissatisfied, sir? Iam dissatisfied, sir! I am offended, sir ! 
|| I am insulted, sir! YoW have put words in my mouth which 
| never used. I won’t have this published so. I will withdraw 
the copy. T’ll publish it in the Cahawba Democrat.” 
“It’s too late. The paper is nearly ready for press.” - 
| wish it was ready.to go to the devil, sir! Let me tell you, 
you overstep the limits of your right, sir, and the decency of 
A gentleman, and the modesty of nature, in thus presuming 


| 
| 


to—” 
“Stop, sir,” said I, once more rising from my 


I looked slightly through the piece, which grew in my esti- , 


virtuous principles—comma—instilled into youth—comma— 


sonably large greenish-looking eyes peered at me above the 


te 
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for the impudence of the fellow made me fad ; and when any 
one takes advantage of the natural civility and diffidence of 
‘manner, to probe me too far, I fling modesty where the 
cal wished my paper. I hate a quarrel as a very trouble- 
some, undignified, stupid piece of business; but a bully isa 
yet greater object of contempt. i 

“J regret, sir,” I said, “that any difference of this nature 
should have arisen between us. You told me to alter your 
“piece, and Ihave done so, I am responsible for what appears 
in my columns. I will not afford you—nay, sir, hear me out— 
any medium for the circulation of opinions which may be false. 
The book which you praise so enthusiastically, I never saw 
nor heard of. I have, therefore, cut out some of the most 
extravagant encomiums. Who your friend Mr. Thompson 
is, I know not; but I shrewdly suspect his book is unworthy 
such unlimited praise.” 

“Yon are unfit, sir, to conduct.a public journal,” said my 
companion, “and let me tell you—” 

Let me tell you, sir,” said I, “there is the door. If you 
do not walk out of it, I shall afford you a shorter passage 
through the window.” 

The scene was rapidly approaching its denouement, when 
a third person, my worthy friend Mr. Smith, entered. He 


greeted my antagonist with a familiar nod, but received in 


return a salutation rather confused, which was no sooner 


' given, than the elegant critic, after a fierce glance at. me, 


withdrew. 

“Who is that agreeable young man?” asked I, when he 
had disappeared. d 

“ That—why, that’s Thompson—Mr, Obadiah Thompson, 
the author of Travels to Kamschatka, who may, without any 
flattery on his own part, boast of having written one of the 
dullest productions that ever came from the press.” 


THE FINE ARTS. 


LACYS VERSION OF CINDERELLA, 


AND THE LYRICAL DRAMA. 


the production and great success of this fine opera 
mnot refrain from offering a few observations, from 
ich we will endeavour to exclude the terms “critical or 
alytical,”’ and other lofty technical phrases, as indulged in 


. in language comprehensible to all. That species of grandilo- 


quence which delights in mystification, and an ostentatious 
display of which would scarcely interest the reader, even were 
he able to understand it, is too much in vogue among those 
who set out with the resolution of enlightening the world 
upon the various branches of the fine arts. The names of 
numerous composers might be easily procured—learned men, 
whose works enjoy a dignified repose in European libraries, 
although they are seldom intruded upon the notice of the 
public. But we will not “ make the judicious grieve” by any 
unnecessary enumerations. They do not care to learn that 
some great musician entertained a high opinion of Mr. Ro- 
phino Lacy, and lived in the same city with him, and that 
consequently the said Lacy must be a man of ability—that 
the tno at the end of Roph has had a most happy effect on 
his translation of Rossini’s operas—nor to be told that because 
Mr. Lacy used to lead the ballet, and play a first violin at the 
Italian theatre in London, and has actually sat in the same 
orchestra with Rossini, his success has been consequently 
extraordinary; and yet these circumstances, as things go, are 
sufficient to make him cut a most redoubtable figure in some 
‘musical biography. They are about as much to the purpose 
as the apposite reply—“ Pray, sir, were you ever in Ger- 
many Y’ “No, sir, but my brother plays exceedingly well 
on the German flute.” 

Mr, Lacy’s success must, therefore, be traced to some 
other cause. The opera of Cinderella is a close transla- 
tio he original works from which it is selected; in every 
i the exact sentiment is maintained, the situations 
tered, and the dialogue is agreeable, and leads ad- 
‘to the introduction of the music. We thus attri- 
bute to Mr. Lacy.ability of no mean order; and when we add 
that, out of three translations of Rossini’s works, two have 
been highly successful, we think we have done enough for him 
in the way of eulogy. His first attempt was an adaptation of 
Tl Turco in Italia, at Drury-lane, which failed, after two or 
three nights, because the drama was inefficient. His second 
essay was the French opera called Ivanhoe, the music by 
Rossini, which had a brilliant run at Covent-garden, under 
the title of the ‘“ Maid of Judah.” His third, Cinderella, 


ore learned.scribes, that we may exemplify our opinions] 


e out at the latter theatre, and is now before thel 


American public, and its success in both countries is the best 
comment on its merits. , 


The production of such works as the ‘ Maid of Judah,” 
the full score of which we have had an epportunity of perusing, 
and the success of Cinderella, are of first-rate value to the 
English lyrical drama. Indeed the last fifteen years have wit- 
nessed greater progress to perfection in it, than the previous 
century can boast. Since the death of Dr. Arne until the days 
of Bishop, opera actually stood still, and no work of any con- 
sequence appeared. The Beggar's Opera by Gay, Love in 
a Village by Bickerstaff, the Lord of the Manor by Bur- 
goyne, the Castle of Andalusia by Arnold, with a few other 
light dramas with pretty music, were the only compositions 
destined to assist the splendid opera of Artaxerxes, the Mask 
of Comus, the dramatic works of Purcell, with the solitary 
effort of Locke, quoad Macbeth, in maintaining the preten- 
sions of our lyrical drama; while at the same time oursacred 
music reared a tower of strength and fame, and the national 
melodies of Great Britain proved that a taste for music is our 
inheritance.. Bishop was the grand reformist. To him we 
are indebted, in addition to his own masterly compositions, 
for cultivating the national taste, and opening our ears to the 
beauties of foreign authors. Through his exertions Mozart, 
Boieldieu, and Rossini were ingrafted on the stock of our 
drama, and introduced within the walls of our theatres with 
triumphant success. Emulation was the consequence. Weber 
and Winter, with divers works of Boieldieu, and those of 
Auber, succeeded ; but, since the adaptation of Der Freischutz, 
which produced the composition of Oberon, expressly for 
Covent-garden theatre, Mr. Lacy has succeeded better than 
any other translator. This is no “stat pro ratione voluntas” 
on our part, but an opinion warranted and admitted by the 
public of New-York, which city alone, on this continent, has 
now the advantage of witnessing the various operas in rou- 
tine as they are produced in London, and therefore her inha- 
bitants are competent judges of the question. Rossini is 
now generally admitted to be the first dramatic composer of 
the Italian school, and of the age. Even the Germans, ob- 
stinate in their national prejudices, and justly proud of their 
great musicians, nevertheless prefer the operas of Rossini to 
all others, their own school excepted. This assertion is easily 
established by an examination of the monthly report of foreign 
music, as found in the London Harmonicon, which will prove 
that of Italian masters Rossini’s operas ate perfetined in Ger-' 
many at least ten times for one of any other composer. The 
highly dramatic effects which this great master has so suc- 
cessfully studied, the beauty of his melodies, the richness of 
his accompaniments, in which no author of the same school 
can approach him, render his compositions irresistible even 
to those who admire Mozart and Weber. To the latter au- 
thors it has been customary to render praise for modulation 
of the most refined description, and their admirers claim for 
them in that respect superiority over Rossini. We are not 
prepared to dispute the point, as borne out by a general com- 
parison of their works; but this we will venture to say, that 
Rossini can modulate, when the bent of his genius points that 
way, equal to either of them; to prove which, let the most 
obstinate sceptic examine the score of Guilleawme Tell; nay 
let him take the English version of Cinderella, and we can 
there point out to him modulation not excelled by any com- 
poser. As for distribution of subject among the wind instru- 
ments, Mozart is deservedly esteemed; and Weber has been 
even said to have improved on Mozart’s ideas; but Rossini, 
it must be allowed, has a playfulness and an originality in his 


introduction of fanciful imitations, which prove that he has’) 


studied that branch of instrumentation deeply, and with the 
greatest success. He has also found out the secret of writing 
to please the untaught ear; and, at the same time, of satisfy- 
ing the most pedantic quid wunc, who has ability enough to 
understand fine composition, and candour enough to admit 
its worth. In short Rossini, by the novelty of his effects in 
instrumentation, of which a whole herd of imitators have 
arisen, and bya daring innovation on the hitherto undisputed 
rights of singers, has established a kind of school of his own. 
To make this clear to our readers, it will be obvious to them 
that our vocalists embellish music according to their respec- 
tive tastes, and that one half of the graces introduced were 
never contemplated by the author; at the same time, certain 


passages are invariably marked ad libitum, or with a pause, | 


where vocalists are expected to embellish the subject as they 
please. Rossini has completely taken this opportunity for dis- 
play of talent away from the vocalist, and with the most scrupu- 
lous exactitude he has written such passages, or volata, as he 
has considered calculated to embellish the composition; and 
he is said to be remarkably tenacious that singers should obey | 


his mandates, and confine themselves to the text. We cannot 
give a stronger proof of the eminence to which this extraor- 
dinary musician has arrived, than by quoting the above well- 
known fact, for vocalists have generally ruled composers, and 
an endeavour by another to overturn their sway would have 
been hopeless. Indeed neither Weber nor Mozart have at- 
tempted it. We cannot close this article without compliment- 
ing the band of the Park theatre for their general precision, 
and for the ensemble which they manifest throughout the per- 
formance of this opera; nor can we point out any fault for 
amendment, unless it be that the ¢rwmpet occasionally brays 
forth notes which were never written, in place of those which 
ought to adorn his copy. This gentleman positively should 
learn to be more certain, or his place should be supplied by 
some person that isso. In the march which precedes the 
finale to the opera, he has distressed our ears more than.once 
with most unseemly noises. The bassoon and trombone are 
both first-rate, and the quality of the first horn is delightful. 
The jiute and clarionets begin to play well together, which, 
at the commencement of the season, we despaired of. Prac- 
tice, and a vigilant leader, will do every thing for an orchestra. 
We would suggest to Mr. De Luce, that in beating time in 
certain places with his bow, though quite indispensable, it 
would be preferable to select the cover of a book, as the sharp 
sound of the wood of his desk is occasionally too distinct. 


The song which we have selected for the present number 
is from the above opera, and is sung by Mr. Jones with great 
taste and expression. Although Rossini’s airs abound in 
their own peculiar graces, yet the present one will immediately 
strike our musical readers, as differing materially from those 
compositions which have become the greatest favourites 
with the public: there is less brilliancy, and more of quiet, 
flowing melody; the more meritorious, because it has less of 
pretension. ‘The accompaniment and symphonies alone are 
florid. It may not call down thunders from the gods, and 
cheers from the groundlings; but it sinks into” the memory, 
and floats calmly in the imagination, mingled’ with the ideas 
of sylphs, fairies, and all that train’ of fanciful creations with 
which the scene abounds, and of which the words contain a 


description. B. 
EE ERSTE OE 


Ozsrrvary NoTice.—We perceive, with regret, the ‘death. 
of Thomas Wills, Esq. a member of the New-York bar. He 
expired on his passagé to Havana. We deviate from our usual 
practice in giving the following communication a place. The 
gentleman, whose premature decease has called it forth, was 
well known to us as deserving the praise which our corres- 
pondent has bestowed, 


To those who knew the late Thomas Wills, Esq. eulogium 
is unnecessary. But to the many with whom he was not 
familiarly acquainted, and to those particularly whose business 

; testimonial of his 


he was called on to transact, some slight 
industry and talents, may prove acceptable, 

Dependent in early life on his own resources, he succeeded 
in struggling through every difficulty in procuring public 
confidence. While yet a youth, he attracted the attention of 
a gentleman, who aided and assisted him in obtaining a situ- 
ation in the law office of one of our most estimable citizens. 
It was his first introduction to life and society, of which at a 
later period he was destined to be a distinguished ornament. 
Here his attention and assiduity to business commanded 
the notice of numerous acquaintances, and here he studied, 
until subsequently he became competent to commence the 
practice of the law on his own account. 

A faithful son—an affectionate brother—he felt it necessary 
to strain every nerve in order that he might rise in his pra- 
fession. Ambitious and untiring, he applied himself in the 
most zealous manner, until his appointment to an impertant 
station in the court of chancery, brought him more promi- 
nently before the world, and opened to him new prospects of 
independence and honour. 

It was now becoming evident to his numerous friends, that 
disease, the unfailing conconsitant of overstrained exertion, 
was fast seizing upon him, and he was convinced of the ne- 
cessity of a change of clime. The claims of others first; 
however, demanded his attention, until, by neglecting him- 
self, he became his own victim. 


‘oTwas thine own labowrs gave the final blow, 

“ And help’d to plant the wound that laid thee low 
“So the struck eagle, stretch’d upon the plain, 
“No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
“View’d his own feather on the fatal dart, 

““ And wing’d the shaft that quiver’d in his heart; 

“ Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel, 

“He nursed the pinion which impell’d the steel, 


* 


“While the same plumage that had warm’d his nest, 
‘Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.” 
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For the New-York Mirror. my history, Which I hereby commend to the special attention | able, at very low prices. They all turned out pretty clever 
BYRON AT ROME of all wise men, more especially the wise men of the east. As |] industrious fellows, with the exception of here and there one 


to the fools, every body knows they are so scarce now-a-days, 
that I hereby snap my fingers and defy them. 


who was rather lazy, and got all his work done by n 
They all differed in some respects; but there was a 


BY W. G. CLARK, ~ 
«« What are our woes and sufferance? Come and see 


The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way I flatter myself no man living is better qualified for this || likeness among them—all took after the mother, who was a 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples—ye! piece of biography. Uncle Sam and I have been hand and | pretty considerable particular talker. One was a famous 
Race ame chee ee astae clay.” glove these fifty years. Many are the bouts we have hadjj fellow for cod fishing; another a great hand at splitting 
He stood by Tiber’s yellow tide, together when boys; many the frolics we have kicked up shingles; a third was an amateur of road making and ditch- 
And marked the scenes around, among the buxom young hussies, who are now all honest sober ||ing ; a fourth was mighty fond of barbecues, taking after his 
Where glorious temples, side by side, mothers of families; and many the bottles we have cracked || father in that particular; a fifth dealt largely in wooden 


Their sure decay had found ; osether at sundry times and on di ; during the 
Far, through the twilight’s gathering haze, Rast Se rp SR 


The coliseum’s wall, good old days when if aman did not choose to be merry some- 
The high—the proud of other days— times himself, he did not cry out against those who did. Uncle 
Seemed tottering to its fall. | Sam was a sad fellow at raccoon hunting, and a barbecue was 
And through the crush’d arch dimly swept his delight until it got to be the custom to talk politics and 
The bat’s beclouded wing, {make long speeches at them. 
While lizards thr ough the long grass crept, Uncle Sam, in early life, gave some offence to his father about 
Mid ruin’s vanishing ; going to the meeting-house instead of the church. One word 
= ies haa res g fold, brought on another until John Bull at length took to beating 
Over trophied gates and re ae old, the poor fellow into conformity with his notions. He was a 
Wrecks of the dreamer—man ! lad of spirit that would put up with this from no man, not 
even his father; and accordingly, without saying a word to 
anybody, he packed up his all, and little enough it was, and 
Came, o’er pale tombs, and piles defaced, marched off into the wide world to seek his fortune. 
Wakening the thoughtful mind: You may suppose Uncle Sam had but little to begin with; 


bowls and onions; a sixth was a great cultivator of rice and 
cotton; a seventh was a pretty high-handed fellow, fond of 
a good horse, and of an independent, open-handed spirit ; 
and so on. They all lived together like loving brothers, 
having a rich father who could do what he pleased w 
money—that is to say, they were as jealous of each other as 
two cocks funning in the same yard. P 
If Uncle Sam made a christmas present to one, or confer 
eda particular kindness on another, there was the deuce to 
pay among the rest. They accused the old man of being 
more partial to one than the other, and never gave him any 
rest till he put them all on a level; which he had no sooner. 
done than they, one and all, began to grumble and find fault, 
saying the poor man was in his dotage, only because he ha 
not given each one a preference over his brother. Uncle 
sometimes said to himself, “Happy is the man who has n 
thing to give away, for his children won’t quarrel about 
estate.” 
But this was not the worst of it. The old Harry got into 
them about improving their farms, which they all swore was 
Uncle Sam’s business; he was devouring all the money they 
could rake and scrape together to pay for the lands he had 
sold them. They said it was a sin and a shame for him to 
make them pay every thing, seeing they were his natural born 


And, from the wide Campagna’s waste 
The autumn’s solemn wind 


And as the musing rere stood, but he was a stirring blade, who did not mind trouble at 
Old ee et hig wt flood first, if he could only see his way clear to something better 
In hollow murmurs by. in the end. He set himself to the business of clearing and 
selling new lands. As fast as he became pretty comfortable 

in one farm, he sold out at a profit and set off for another, so 
that he was seldom or ever more than two or three years in 
jthe s same place. But forall this he never lost sight of the 
| main chance; for there was nothing on the face of the 
earth he loved so dearly as a bargain or a profitable specula- 


And there, among the spoils of yore, 
The dreams of wasted hours 

Came, like bright clouds, his spirit o'er, 
Or spring-winds over flowers ; 

Till sickening memories rushed along 
Each pictured stene to shade; 

And thoughts—a melancholy throng— 


Their dark impression made. |tion. By good management and good luck he at last got to children, entitled to bed, board, education, and an outfit. Be- 
Theye, with vast desolation near, | have a vast property in lands, which he was every day adding || sides, the old man was now become so rich he did ‘not know 

A lonely heart beat high; to by buying out the Indians, or taking farms for debts that || What to do with his money, and it was actually a kindness to 
A mighty heart—unknown to fear, - were owing him. In short, he prospered in all his under-||rid him of its management in his old age. 


That sought the boon—to die ; takings, and became, in process of time, a great man am 
For o’er its finest chords the tide se pens vies ie 


¢ his neighbours. But to my mind he was not above half as 

Of deepening woes had flowed, z j 
Checking the joyance and the pride clever a fellow as when he was poor. Then he was a jolly, 
That earlier years bestowed. _ careless, high-minded dog—generous as a prince, and hospita- 
Yet *twas his lot, the final sigh, bleasa Turk. He would sweara little at times, but he never 
The parting word to pour, _ meant any.harmbyit. Butas he got rich he set himself to 


Thus these cunning varlets agreed in the propriety 
sharing Uncle Sam’s money, but they fell out about the 
ner of dividing it, like a parcel of undutiful rogues 
were. The big fellows argued that they ought to share 
ing to weight, and insisted they should all go down te 
mill and be weighed. But the little fellows who had b 
“shrunk in the boiling” demurred to this, and swore it was 
all in my eye, Betty Martin. They were as much the lawful 
sons of Uncle Sam as the best and biggest o' » and 
were determined to have their share at the point of the 
bayonet. There was one little fellow particularly, who 
lived on an island about as big as my thumb-nail, who talked 
like a giant, and threatened to dissolve the family union and 
set up for himself if they did not treat him like a full-grown 
man. They had a great many hard bouts at words, and some 
of the neighbours feared they would come together by the 
ears. But though they quarrelled like so many old women, 
like old women they seldom came to blows. They hada sort 
of sneaking kindness for one another at the bottom, which 
always prevented their proceeding o extremiti 

But for all this they were forever falling 
or some trifle next to nothing, and never gave e¢ 
good word except when they all put their heads tapediion as 
they often did, to diddle Uncle Sam out of a few thousands for 
the improvement of their farms. — Fort for 
the old man’s pocket, it was seldom could e about 
the division of the spoils, or it woud have b a 
before he was as poor as a rat. 

Be this as it may, the good man had no peace of his life, and 
was several times on the point of making over all his property 
to build meeting-houses, and educate the children of other 
people. Certain it is, he had good reason to do so, for these 
undatiful boys left him no rest day or night on agcount of his 
money. Not being able to agree to the plan of dividing 
Sam’s surplus income according to weight, it was pr 
to do it by measure; but here again the little ; ows t 
were “shrunk in the boiling’’ made a most infernal rv nt and 
opposed it tooth and nail. They swore they were as 
the big fellows any day in the week, and as much the sons 
Uncle Sam as the others, and they insisted eryropete sty 
ment should be made according to merit, not weight or size. 
They all agreed to this, and the matter was just on the point 
of being amicably settled, had it not been for a trifling diffi- 
culty which occurred in adjusting the scale of merit. The 


Beneath a proud and sacred sky, be mighty ¢ genteel ; aped the manners of all the would-be 
On Hella’s classic shore. | fashionable stragglers that came that way ; never invited any 
oo be to that triumphant heart ! body to his house except to-show off his new finery, and left 
e world hath own’d its thrill ; . Z < x s : 
Its chords were of his lyre a part— off all his honest old habits by little and little. ; 

Peace to that heart !—’tis still! The fact is,and I don’t care who knows it, he took to 
canting, and turned the embroidered side ef his jacket out- 
wards, as a Turk does when he goes to court. Many peo- 
ple doubted whether he was anything the better for this; 
and, if I must speak my mind, I think he lost more than he 
gained ; for, as respects myself, I had rather a man should 
: 3 ‘swear and drink punch a little than pick my pocket while he 

Once upon a time there lived, and lives still, in a country ||is canting about brotherly love and good will to all men. If 
lying far to the west, a famous squire, rich in lands and paper|| Uncle Sam is angry at this, let him scratch his back and get 
money. Report made him out to be the son of John Bull, || pleased again. 
who every one knows has children in all parts of the world.|! As Uncle Sam got rich, and withal stout and hearty asa 
But, if the truth were known, I helieve he had a great] young giant, the neighbouring gentry, who called him an up- 
many fathers, though his mother was a very honest woman, ||start and looked askance at his prosperity, would shake their 
for he looked like as many people as there were hairs on his || heads very wisely and cry out, “Ah! poor man, to be sure 
chin. But old Squire Bull had the credit of being his father,|| he looks well and hearty; but any body can see with half an 
and truly there was a great likeness between them. Like||eye he is not long for this world.” And then they would sigh 
Bull he was somewhat given to boasting, tippling, fighting, ||and take a pinch of snuff to the success of their prognos- 
and sailing boats ; and was apt to hold his neighbours in con-||tications. But it happened somehow or other that every 
tempt, dubbing them a pack of snivelling, pitiful rascals, that || attack he had, and every rub he met with, only served to show 
did not dare to call their souls their own, or look their king in||the strength of his constitution, and make it still stronger, 
the face, as every cat hada right todo. He took after his||until at last these false prophets began to say to themselves, 
father in another respect, that is to say, nobody could tell ||‘ The rogue will certainly last forever.” 
which he was most fond of, making money like a horse, or]; Naw I don’t pretend to say this would have been the case, 
spending it like an ass. But for all this he did not so much seeing there is an end of all things; but I verily believe he 
favour John Bull, but that you could now and then catch an|| would have lived toa happy and green old age had it not been 
expression in his face that put youin mind of every body you||for the undutiful behaviour of his children, which made his 
had ever seen in the world. latter days one scene of trouble and turmoil. 

John Bull had christened this son of his by the name of|| You must know that as soon as Uncle Sam ‘thought him- 
Jonathan; but by and by, when he became a man grown, ||self able to maintain a family comfortably, he got him a wife, 
being a good hearty fellow, about half horse half alligator, his|| who proved an excellent housekeeper, and in the course of 
friends and neighbours gave him the nickname of Uncle Sam; twice as many years his children amounted to four and twenty; 
a.sure sign that they liked him, for I never knew a respectable all jolly, strapping, roystering blades, with the exception o 
nickname given to a scurvy fellow in my | life. Be this as it two or three that were rather stinted in the growth, or as 
may, his family and all his neighbours at last came to call him ae Sa used to say in joke, “shrunk in the boiling.” 
nothing else but Uncle Sam; and allthis beef, pork, and flour, || T ast were rather conceited and jealous, as most little||roystering barbecue fellow swore he was equal to any man 

Ry ay T belie you.could throw a stick at; the splitter of shingles maintain- 


in fact every thing that belonged to him, was marked with a 
huge U. S., sixinches long. As I have a great respect for|| As fast as Test, lads grew up, Uncle Sam portioned them||ed the superiority of his art; the young squire who 
of riding a fine horse and doing nothing, 


universal example, Ishall give him this name in the sequel of! off on his farms, which they were to pay for when they were! 
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RY OF UNCLE SAM AND HIS BOYS. 
_ A TALE FOR POLITICIANS. 
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sidered himself the most of a gentleman; the raisers of rice|/to get along like a streak of lightning as soon as the inprove- 


“ and cotton claimed precedence on the score of administering 
both to the back and stomach; and the little fellow that lived on 
hisisland put in his claim on the score of morality. This would 
not do, and so the old man escaped being plundered this time. 

But these fine boys had another iron in the fire, which 
they heated till it was red hot. Quoth one of the cunning 
varlets, I believe it was the barbecue chap, “Let us set 
about improving our farms, and make the old boy pay the 
piper’—upon which they all agreed, and set up a hurrah 
about internal improvement, which used in old times to be 
considered improvement of mind and morals, but now means 
digging ditches, pulling up snags, and making roads through 
the desert. 

Upon this one of them went and set up a loom in his back 
building, as he said, for the encouragement of domestic in- 
dustry, and hired other people to come and tend it, When 
he had done this he went to Uncle Sam and insisted he should 
give him a handful or two of money to encourage him in such 
patriotic and praise-worthy undertakings. 

Stop there, my little fellow,” cried the biggest brother of 
all, who had a fist like a sledge hammer ; “stop, if you please, 
I have set up my looms at my own expense; and I'll be 

switch’d if the old man is going to pay you for doing what 

have done for myself.” 

_ Then another chap of the family set up a blacksmith-shop 
for making hob nails, and made the same claim to touch a few 

thousands of the old gentleman’s money for the encourage- 
ment of domestic industry, which about this time began to be 
very low-spirited, and wanted a little patting. 

‘* Avast there, you land lubber,” exclaimed one of the 
brothers, a bold, hearty Jack tar, who had sailed round and 
round the world, and wasa mighty navigator. ‘‘ Avast there, 
none of your fresh water gabble. Ishould like to know the 
reason why you should be paid for making hob nails any 
more than I am for building ships. Avast there, I say, you 
lubber, or Pll be foul of your dead lights.” 

Next came another brother who was a great hand at raising 

= which he called being a wool-grower, to demand that 

S people could not exist without clothes, Uncle Sam should 
shell out a few dollars to reward him for being a great public 
benefactor. 

< a Fudge! ! exclaimed the cotton growing brother, ‘ where 

0 an is clothed in wool a thousand wear cotton. Why 
not encourage me, then, instead of this woolly fellow? Away 

“with yc 
say Jack Robinson.” 

Next came a sober, sedate, economical brother who had set 
up a shoe-shop, and wanted Uncle Sam’s protection—that is to 
say, some of his money. 

“Rot your sole,” cried the high-handed gentleman who 
despised hard work, and had rather ride a blood horse than 
make his own shoes a thousand times. ‘‘ What are you talk- 
ing about there? It’s mighty natural to be sure that you 
should be asking encouragement for making shoes. If it 
were horse-shoes now, I’d talk to you.” So saying, he mount- 
ed his horse, and challenged Uncle Sam to run a race for a 
thousand dollars. « ae 

After this, for there was no endof their persecution of the poor 
old man; after this came another brother, a great mechanical 
genius, who had invented a machine for peeling apples, and 
wanted encouragement of Uncle Sam for the great saving of 
time and labour in makin, le pies. 

tf | whoo! whoop!” cried the wild, harem-scarem, 
barbect oy, one of Uncle Sam’s youngest sons, who had just 
settled a town away off west, and had not yet thrown off his 
mocasins ; “ whoop! Mister, mind which way you point your 
rifle there—I can turn a flip-flap somerset, grease your head 
with bear’s meat, and swallow you whole without a pang. 
You'd better take ’keer how you steer your steam-boat, or 
you'll run foul of a snag.” 

By and by came another of this hopeful family, with along 
story of the great advantage Uncle Sam would derive from 
clearing out a ditch, at his own expense, for the benefit of 

her people. 

Here the great big fellow mentioned before, who was the 
richest of the brothers, put in his oar, and cried out— 

“ None of that fun, Brother Jonathan; I’ve done all my 
own ditching myself, and I'll be tetotally ramswisled if I am 
going to let daddy pay you for what I did all myself. Dig 
your own ditches, my boy, as I have done.” 

Then came a fine fellow, one of the young fry, who want- 
ed to persuade Uncle Sam to pony up for a lane he was about 
making from his barn to his bog meadow, which he assured 

old man would be a vast public improvement ;. for that 


~ 


leating, or I'll be into your mutton before you can | 


ment was made. 

“Thunder and blarney !? exclaimed three or fous of the 
elder brothers all at once, ‘‘haven’t we made our own roads 
at our own cost, and without asking daddy for a cent; and 
do you think, you snivelling blockhead, we’ll stand by and 
see the old man cheated out of what belongs to us?” 

xe Goody gracious!” at ra cried Uncle Sam, throwing 
up his eyes, “goody gracious! what can be the matter with 
these boys ? I believe they mean to eat me up alive! I wish— 
I wish I was as poor as Job’s turkey.” 

Now all that was required for Uncle Sam to be just as he 
wished, was to let the boys have all_his money, as they wanted 
todo. But what is very remarkable, he never thought of 
this, and continued wishing himself poor, without once hit- 
ting on the best possible way of becoming so. 

Things went on, getting worse and worse for some time 
afterwards. Uncle Sam was almost every day pestered for 
money to pay for some improvement or other in the boys’ 
farms. He kept an account of these, and the amount they 
would cost, and found that it would take all he was worth 
in the world, and more besides, to get through with half of 
them. So one day he put his hands in his breeches pockets, 
and swore roundly they were a brood of ungrateful rogues, 
that wanted to get him on the parish, and not another penny 
would he pony up for man or beast. 

This raised a terrible hue and ery among the boys, who 
threatened to disinherit the old man, and set up for themselves. 
But he was a pretty stiff old fellow when his pluck was up, 
and he thought himself in the right. "You might as well try 
to move a mountain as Uncle Sam, when he put his foot 
down and toed the mark. He told the boys he had honest 
debts to pay, and meant to pay every penny he owed in’ the 
world before he began to talk about laying out money in im- 
provements, 

These graceless young rogues were a little stumped at the 
stand Uncle Sam. had taken, and began to plot together to 
turn the old man out of house and home, and take possession 
of all his estate, as soon as they could bring matters to bear, 
Accordingly they went about among their neighbours and 
people, insinuating that the old man was in his dotage, and 
could not manage his affairs any longer. It was high time, 
they said, that he should give up his estates into their hands, 
and set about preparing for a better world. ‘They raised all 
sorts of stories against him, as how he dignot caréany more 
about the law or the gospel than.a pagan; how he tucked up 
people, just for the pleasure of seeing them kick their heels 
in the air; and how he threatened to cut off the ears of a 
member of congress, only because he told stories about him. 

In this way these roystering boys raised a great clamour 
against Uncle Sam, which emboldened them at last to hatch 
a diabolical plan for taking away all his lands at one blow. 
They were not content with getting them by degrees, to pay 
for the schooling of their children, building school-houses, 
teaching dumb people philosophy, and a thousand other ways, 
but they now determined to make one business of it, and strip 
the old gentleman as bare as my hand. 

Not finding any law for this, they determined to get one 
passed for the purpose; accordingly they went among the 
people, and told them a hundred cock and bull stories about 
this, that, and the other thing, They swore the land of right 
belonged to them when they came of age, according to an old 
settlement, which declared that Uncle Sam’s children should 
all share his estates equally after his death. But they kept 


he was alive. Besides, they would say, the poor old gen- 
tleman don’t know what to do with so much land; half of it 
lies waste for want of proper attention, and if we only had 
it, we would make it ten times more valuable, and pay the 
taxes, which he is exempted from, by virtue of an old charter, 

‘The notion of getting money by taxation is a bait which 
generally takes with people whose business is law making, 
not tax paying, as I have always heard. So the legislature 
which governed where Uncle Sam’s property lay, rubbed 
their hands, and were mightily tickled with the notion of 
being able to squeeze a little money from Uncle Sam’s new 
lands, Perceiving this argument told, the boys hatched an- 
other notion, about Uncle Sam receiving all the money for the 
lands he sold, and then forcing those who bought them to work 
their fingers to the bone to make themselves whole agelly, ¥ 
if this were not the way all over the world. . Ae 

Uncle Sam defended his bacon to the last, like « a stout old 
hero as he was; but by degrees the influence of these un- 
grateful rogues prevailed, and a law was passed taking, away 


my 


i 


the last part to themselves, as you may suppose, and pretend-j 
ed that they had a right to take the old man’s property while} 


who were ‘shrunk in the boiling” got the same portion as 
the big roystering blades, who, rather than not come in for a 
slice, consented at last to share and share equally. They were 
all specially enjoined to take care of Uncle Sam, and see that 
he wanted for nothing; but the poor old man fared pretty 
much as people generally do who make over all their property 
to their children in tieir life-time. At first they treated him 
pretty well, for decency’s sake, but by degrees:they began to 
deprive him of all his usual comforts. First they took away 
his pipe, because the young madams the sons had married 
could not bear tobacco-smoke. Then the eldest boy took 
possession of his arm-chair, and his seat in the chimney-cor- 
ner. Next they took the blankets from his bed, because, they 
said it would injure his health to lie too warm; and next they 
all but starved him to death, for fear he should die of ap- 
poplexy. Finally, losing all respect for the ties of blood, and 
all recollection of the early benefits they had derived from the 
good old man, they fairly turned him out of doors. The last 
I heard of Uncle Sam he was in the poor-house. b. 
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Betters from Correspondents. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRFOR. 
New-York, January 25, 1831. 

Messrs. Eptrors—I will not say that, like honest Rip Van 
Winkle, I have been sleeping for the last twenty years; nor 
can I affirm that I have been wandering in any other shades 
than those of my native forest, but I have certainly been 
quite out of the world until every thing is new to me, except 
the old jail and bridewell, which I perceive still stand their 
ground, looking more grim than ever, a terror to evil doers, 
and an excellent subject for the corporation to talk about when 
they have nothing else to say. 

Whether from being tired of the country, or a desire to visit 
some of my old haunts—whether to make money, or to spend 
ii—to get away from one wife, or to get another—whether 
any or all of these occasioned the resolution to come to town, 
is a secret I shall keep to myself. It is enough for my pre- 
sent purpose to tell you that I am, and intend to continue, a 
lounger—an idle man, with no particular business of his|own 
to mind, and of course feeling a great interest in the aftalis of 
the public. Igo every where, see every body, criticize every 


‘thing—partly to pass away'time, and partly from 2 feeling of 


public spirit, which pricks me on to be of all the service I can 
to my fellow-creatures. JI like to give praise where it is due; 
but I confess that censure is my forte, and I do love to find 
fault a little sometimes, if it be only to show myself wiser 
than my neighbours. But I have not a spark of ill-nature 
about me, as you will perceive on further acquaintance. It 
is my purpose to communicate the results of my experience 
in the new world, to which I have just ret 
medium of your paper, provided it suits y 
me a corner now and then. I am not one 
people who are such niggards of their thoughts 
cannot bring themselves to share them with the rest of the 
world. ‘These are the very worst of misers, who lock up their 
wisdom, as it were, in an iron chest and throw the key away. 
One of my favourite occupations, for two or three hours of 
a morning, is lounging into book-stores and reading-rooms, 
where I look overall the newspapers, in order that I may find 
out what is doing in the world, and make up my mind 
whether we are to have peace or war. I confess I am often 
puzzled to decide on these occasions, as it is seldom any two 
agree exactly in their statements of the past, or their prog- 
nostics of the future. I find the same difficwlty in forming 
my estimate of the characters of great men and great public 
measures, both of which are described and commented upon 
in the different gazettes, in a manner so diametrically opposite 
that I am utterly at a loss to perceive whether we are govern- 
ed by sages and patriots, or ninnyhammers and traitors. 
Men, however, will differ on these points, and I have no 
fault to find with these editors, except that they do not in 
general differ like gentlemen, but like very devils—I mean 
printer’s devils. An honest difference of opinion is no just 
foundation for abuse or ribaldry, While they ave asserting 
the liberty of the press for themselves, they should accord the 
same liberty to their opponents. The freedom of the press, 
say they, is the palladium of our liberties—and then they fire 
awa: gall and brimstone against those who differ with them, 
asif the freedom of the press consisted only in the freedom of 


publishing their own individual opinions. Such is the ex- 
tent to which. this abuse of the press is carried, that I have 
heard a gentleman of great experience, who has resided in 


3 his carts stuck in the mud, now they would be able|'/all his property, dividing itequally among the boys, sothat those various foreign countries, assert there was, in reality, less 
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* freedom in the expression of opinion here than in any part 
of the world he was acquainted with, 

No man who has preserved the delicacy of his feelings, 
and who values his repose or dignity, will venture upon the 
publication of what he believes to be the truth, but which he 
knows will clash with the opinions of a great many of these 
champions of the liberty of the press. He will be pretty sure 
of being singled out, abused, hunted, and run down under 
the "patriotic cry of “liberty of the press forever!” his cha- 
racter, not his opinions, will be torn to pieces, and his feelings 
and those of his family lacerated and insulted. 

This want of courtesy towards opposing opinions is par- 
ticularly observable in the daily contests of editors with each 
other. Instead of cool, firm, and vigorous reasoning, we 
have, for the most part, gross personalities. In the room of 
wit we have ribaldry, and inthe place of facts, assertions with- 
out proof; put forth in language without decency. 1 do not 
involve all indiscriminately in this charge; but there are so 
many of this class, that they give a character to the species 
and degrade a profession in itself highly dignified and respon-| 
sible. These exceptions are certainly the more honourable} 
from their being so rare. 

At the same time that these conservators of public decency, 
decorum, and wnorals are committing daily offences against 
them all, they continue to challenge the public respect and 
confidence, and lay claim to the character of upright censors. 
Nay, they assume a dignity superior to legislators and rulers, 
and almost arrogate to themselves the right of directing their 
conduct and dictating their laws. 
nied that the censorship and authority of an able and virtu- 
ous press, exercised with moderation and dignity, constitute 
one of the great safeguards of the people against the oppres- 
sions of power. But to be any thing but worse than nothing, 
it must be able and virtuous. It must be temperate as well 
as firm—it must not think that to publish falsehood is the 
way to advocate truth; it must not suppose for a moment 
that it can aid the cause of liberty by making the just exercise 
of a free opinion in others a subject of abuse; nor dream 
that the respect and confidence of a rational enlightened 
people can be gained by disrespect to themselves and each 
other. If they wish to preserve their influence with the people 
of the United States they must respect the people, and show 


} 


} 


};But this was not all. 


them they do so by a strict regard to propriety and decency in 
the conduct of the press. It requires no spirit of prophecy 
to foretell that a perseverance in this course will in no distant 
period destroy the confidence of the nation in its oracles, and 
convert a noble instrument of freedom, intelligence, and 
morals into the miserable tool of demagogues, who call them- 
selves statesmen. Noman will regret this more than myself. 
A well-conducted press is a blessing to mankind—a corrupt, 
indecent, and flagitious one a disgrace and a curse. 


Do the conductors of these sorts of free presses suppose 


for a mom the people who see them abusing each 
other —exercising all their talents and malignity 
in ma selves equally ridiculous and contemptible— 
and m ly bandying charges that if true render them alike 


unworthy of being the monitors of a free people—do they 
dream for a moment, I say, that they are not rendering each 
other suspected, and gradually forfeiting the nation’s confi- 
dence? The purest temple will be defaced in time by the 
perpetual application of filth, and the brightest name be dis- 
figured by daily repeated slanders. 

While on the subject, I will notice another custom, “‘ more 
honoured in the breach than the observance,” which the 
“censors of public manners, morals, taste, and opinions” are, 
some of them, mortally given to. I allude to the habit of 
stealing from each other; that is to say, inserting articles 
borrowed from other papers in their own, without acknowledg- 
ment. This certainly amounts to a niggardly appropriation 
of the property of another, unworthy of a gentleman. It 
savours of the bridewell or quarter sessions. I cannot say 
whether it be actionable, because of a vast many of these 
“felonious conversions,” it may be said, as Tago says of his 
purse— Who steals my purse, or prose, steals trash—twas 
nine, “tis his, and has been slave to thousands.” But still, 
Messrs. Editors, the original publisher of an original article 


is entitled to the credit or disgrace of it; and to fill column 
after column with the products of the labours of others, with- 
out acknowledgment, is an offence against courtesy, to say 
the least of it. In running over the daily and weekly papers, ] 
have noticed a number of pieces from til time, which wer 
first published in the Mirror, and are evidently on the’ c 


‘theirs. Such being the case, I cannot but think the simple 
‘words ‘From the New-York Mirror,” in small letters, either 


lin future. You know a lady in a fashionable dress is not the 


|the walk—and then she has her hat to hold fast for fear it 
jshould blow away, and that takes up almost the other half 


E |walks, and push us intoa snow bank. Not abovehalfan hour 
It cannot, I think, be de-}} 


jmy sleeves and puffed them out like balloons, in passing a} 
jtrio of these arm-in-arm gentlemen, one of the frogs—I) 


iried off my hat, feathers and all. It went up like a balloon and 


|constrictor was brought to me very much damaged by the 


el 


. 
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either or any of them. This is both unjust and ungenerous. 
\it is an old and true saying, that a benefit is worth thanking 
for—and certainly every piece of this sort, which merits trans- 
planting, must confer some value on your paper as well as 


at the head or foot of these transplantings, would be a very 
proper appendage. You shall hear from me again—as soon 
as my ink and my fingers are a little thawed. Till then I 
am, &c. Simon OLpRENTs. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
Messrs. Eprrors—I have just been so pushed about by | 
the unmannerly beaux in Broadway that I am out of breath 
and out of patience. Iam determined to write to you, in 
the hope some of them will see my letter and take the hint 


easiest affair to steer through Broadway ina hard wind. First, 
she has got her sleeves to take care of, which occupy half 


of the walk. 

Such being the case, I only ask you, Messrs. Editors, if you 
don’t think the young fellows ought to be on the look out so 
as not to interfere with us when we are, as sailors say, stagger- 
ing under a hard gale, with as much sail as we can carry ? 
Instead of this, the minute they lay eyes upon us they lock 
their arms together, crowd us against the walls or off the} 


ago, as I was trying to weather a hard flaw, which got into} 


don’t mean bull frogs—caught my right sleeve and carried 
it quile away. There was I, with only one sleeve—and 
there was he with the other, which some how got over his 
head and slipt down, so that he looked as if he was ina 
night. gown. _ But this was not the worst. While I stood 
screaming for my sleeve, there came a squall of wind and car- 
stuck fast in a poplar tree. Only think what a condition! 
My boa constrictor fell off while 1 
was screaming for my hat and sleeve, and wassnatched up by 
a great butcher’s dog, which every body said mistook it fora 
red cow’s tail. I wasso provoked I could have cried. But this 
was not the worst. The cold weather made my arm look 
as red and as coarse as a piece of raw meat, and there was 
my. hair exposed to fall view, put upin papers for a ball at 
Mrs. Tetotum’s. They were pieces of an old newspaper, | 
and the people began to read, “this house to let, and possession 
given immediately,” “to be seen, a female royal tiger,” “ first | 
night of Mademoiselle D’Sack’s appearance,” and all sorts of! 
odd things, which made them shout with laughing. 

O, I never was in such a condition! and then to crown all, 
ayoung gentleman I particularly wish to stand well with, 
passed at-the moment and looked hard at my red elbow. I 
thought I should have fainted away on the spot, but I didn’t. 
I havenot since seen the young man whose frog ran away with | 
my sleeve. He was very thin, and they say was carried off 
by the same puff that took away my bonnet before he could 
disencumber himself. My hat was got down from the tree 
by a little boy, who climbed up for sixpence, and my boa 


butcher’s dog. 
I wish you would quiz these young men, who don’t seem to} 
know their right hand from their left, and are continually 
taking the wrong side of the walk. They had better tiea 
ribbon round the right arm, and then they would not be so 
puzzled. Give it to them, Messrs. Editors, and I’ll get papa 

to subscribe to your paper. Your constant admirer, 
“IsapeLLa Boepiner. 


To THE BeTORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIREOR. 
Messns. Ep1rors—I was glad to observe in a former num- 
ber of the Mirror, a communication relative to the late attempt 
todo awaythe good old custom Iling upon our fair friends 
jon the first day of the year. igine my surprise at finding 


that those very persons, who wish to influence the society of 
\this place by their example, are such as base their pretended 
superiority only upon a tolerable collection of dollars, and 
swhose talents and education give them no title to distinction ! 


—s 


Opportunity of assuring our friends that the perplexities of 
business and the engrossing cares of life, have not eradicated 
every thought of them from our memories. It has met wi 
the ready acquiescence of foreigners, thousands of * 

have entered into it with spirit, and expressed in high terms 
their opinions of the pleasure and benefit which it produces. 
I do not pretend toany acquaintance with the individuals who 
have rendered themselves so conspicuously ridiculous; but I 
know something of their origin, and of their claims to so pro- 
minent a place in the public eye. ; 

One anecdote; the truth of which is well known to some of 
our citizens, will serve to show upon what these claims are 
grounded. eins 

Miss , at a large party in street, appeared with all 
the magnificence that her father’s liberality could afford; and, 
with the hawéeur natural to opulent vulgarity, she reigned 
la belle of the assembly. She would occasionally deign to 
smile upon some'shrivelled puppy who was dazzled by her 
splendid fortune, and who, in consideration of her expected 
shekels, hoped some day to merit her delicate hand. She was 
led to the dance by one of these whiskered gentry, when lo! 


but becomingly attired, whose flowing locks, however, were 
destitute of the brilliant insignia of fashion, was perceiv 
our duchess. She immediately drew out her quizzing- 
and with the glance of a basilisk, and a significant toss of 
brainless pate, inquired the name and ancestry of the thi 
who stood before her ! The young lady, perceiving herself 
the object of such severe scrutiny, retired — circle, and 
on the following day addressed a note to our heroine to this 
effect : \ 

“Understanding that Miss desires to know who I am, 
I take the liberty to inform her that I am the daughter of 
Colonel , who commanded the American troops at the 
battle of ——, at which time hér father was adrummer in 
the regiment.” : xX. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 4 se 
THE HEIRESS of ERUGEs.—We have just accomplished 
the task of reading this new novel, or rather romance. Now, F 
let not our readers suppose, from that word task, that we are 
going to “cut up”? Mr. Grattan; on the contrary, we 4 
tenderly disposed towards his work, and have found + 
pleasure in its pages. But it is a task to read almost any 
book with the appalling consciousness that it is to be noticed ; 
and the agony is not at all diminished by the necessity of 
praise. There is no great difficulty in slashing a new book, 
even a good one; but to praise neatly and without common- 
place, is altogether another matter. Mr. Grattan’s Heiress, 
however, deserves commendation ; and, as we suppose, must 
have it; let us proceed then secundem artem. ; 
The scene is laid in the Low Countries; the most importan' 
events taking place in the towns of Bruges and Brussels; the 
time, the year 1600; and the principal historical personages, 
Prince Maurice of Nassau, Albert and Isabella of Spain, the 
archdukes, as they were somewhat singularly called, Martin 
Schenck, the celebrated partizan, and some few others of less 
iimportance. The most prominent fictitious characters are 
Theresa the Heiress, her father, Siged the rich gold-beater, 
and a pair of very mysterious personages, who appear and 
disappear at very strange times, and in the most unaccount- 
able modes, and are designated Lambert Boonen and Ivon 
de Bassenvelt. The historical incidents, referring chiefly to 
| the efforts of the bold Netherlanders toshake off the Spanish 
yoke, are described with much graphic power and with a very 
satisfactory rapidity; and the love passages and other neces- 
sary filling-up matter, are accomplished so as to give great 
comfort to the reader. The chief merit of the work, is the 
nice discrimination and clear description of character; in this 
respect approaching, and at no very alarming ‘distance, the 
masterpieces of Scott. The style is unambitious and easy, 
and is entitled to the praise of originality, or, at least, to that 
jof being no intentional imitation. The characters are inte- 
resting enough to gain the good or ill will of the reader, ac- 
cording as they are themselves good or evil, and the events in 
which they are made partakers or sufferers, are stirring 
enough to make him anxious to see them through. External 
objects are depicted with a practised, and not unskilful or 


, which is at once so inno- 
e not marked with excesses 
ves, as we all know, to renew acquaint- 
1 neglected in the course of the preceding 

t of time or other causes; and it gives us an 
ye 


able, provided i 
It 


unpoetic pen; and thoughts and feelings are described and 
counted for with considerable force and ingenuity. _ 

_ The principal faults, are the too great crowding of the in-: 

cidents, and the unnecessary and unreasonable multiplication 

of mysteries. But these are merits rather than blemishes to 

the practised reader of romances, and interfere but little v 


a young lady, modest and unassuming in her manners, plainly, : 


- 
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the enjoyment of the mere critie; while on the other hand, 
the stirring pictures of ambition, and passion, and conflict ; 

the “ hair-breadth ’scapes,” and “imminent perils,” through 
which they are conducted, and the exciting developments to 
which they are constantly made parties, keep up the interest 
of both, and assure to them no small share of gratification in 
return for the trouble of perusal. 


Dr. BECK’s INTRODUCTORY LECTURE.—This discourse was 
delivered at the College of Physicians and Surgeons of this 
city. It is a lucid illustration of the great importance of the 
medical profession, an examination of the various causes 
which render diseases complicated and remedy uncertain, and 
a refutation of arguments which have, at various times, been 
advanced against the healing art. The style is smooth and 
unembarrassed with technical phraseology, and his view of 
the subject ingenious and interesting. The lecture will be 
relished by the intelligent reader. 


WILLIAMS’s NEW-YORK ANNUAL REGISTER.—The volume 
of this work, for 1831, is to be published and delivered to 
subscribers next week. No man of business should be with- 
out it. It contains a great quantity of valuable informa- 
tion, compiled with great care, and to be obtained no where 
else in.a collection. Ina hasty glance through its pages we 
observe, among other contents, an almanac and astronomical 


information, statistics, viz., new census, colleges, academies, 


female seminaries, civil and military list, attorneys atlaw, and 
clergy of the State of New-York. The work is neatly executed 
and embellished with several engravings, yet so cheap as to be 
within the reach of all. We are told the last volume did not 
compensate the editor for his time, “although the work was uni- 
versally acknowledged to be not only valuable, but absolutely 
necessary to those engaged in professional or mercantile affairs, 


. Ly press.— Weare happy to perceive that the brothers Harper 
have in press a new novel, entitled the ‘‘Dutchman’s Fire- 
side,” by the author of “ John Bull in America,” “ Letters from 
the South,” &c.&c. This is one of our most deservedly popu- 
lar writers. His works are bought up with general avidity. 
They are sprightly and fullof humour. He is happy in satire, 
and his sketches of Dutch life and manners are irresistibly 
ludicrous. 

These industrious publishers are also about supplying the 


ee | the “Romance of the History of France,” by 


chie, and the ‘‘ Siamese Twins,’?.a satirical tale, by 
or of Pelham, &c, Mr. Bulwer seems resolved to 
a name in every description of writing. Late advices 
from England have informed us that he has enrolled himself 
among the contributors to the Edinburgh Review, and in- 
tends to shine incriticism. His first production was a series 
of patriotic poems, which, by the way, will probably be re- 
published here. He has but to accomplish a treatise upon 
law and a volume of theology, and the circle of his produc- 
tions will be complete. The forthcoming work will, it is 
said, prove not unworthy of his fame. Satire is his Gres 
and if the subjects of his ridicule be well chosen, we may 
reasonably expect something racy and original. 


THE NEW-YORE mrnzon. 


Death of Bolivar.—There is something painful in the re- 
flection, that this hero has been taken from his country and 
the world. His name has been so long identified with South 
American freedom, that we cannot avoid the conviction that 
he will leave behind him a void difficult to fill. It is not easy 
to form salt geet conclusion respecting the true cha- 
racter and er ves of this celebrated soldier, beheld, as his 
actions have been, through so dense a medium of obscurity 
and error; but so far as a slight view of his history may be 
made subservient to the endeavour, we can see no justice in the 
indiseriminating abuse which has attached itself to his name. 
He has been branded, not only as a selfish tyrant, whose un- 
controlled ambition was dangerous, but as a traitor, ready to 
sell his country for objects of personal aggrandizement. But 
we haves been able to trace these reportsto any authentic 
source, and are inclined to deem them nothing more than the 
senseless ravings of political malice; opinions scattered among 
the people—seeds sown by those who would reap the harvest 
of discord and ruin. It seems probable that Bolivar has made 
several attempts to exercise a power almost despotic; but, on 
the other hand, it may be said that he found himself called 
upon to preside over the destinies of a nation composed of 
the most incongruous materials, and agitated by the wildest 
passions. They who reprobate the hero of South America, 
and triumphantly compare his political course with that of 
Washington, forget the great dissimilarity of their situations, of 


7 


77 


-of dissatisfaction. 


the character of the people, and the resources of the two coun- 
tries. The mild, moral influence of Washington, would be as 
impotently exercised over the tempest of discordant passions, 
over the deadly malice of religious bigots, and the blind rage 
of prejudice, ignorance, and the chaotic anarchy incidental to 
the protracted period of warfare in South America, as if his 
precepts were delivered in an unknowntongue. It would be 
the voice of Canute commanding the billows of the deep. The 
mere force of reason could not quell their wild tumults, re- 
strain their crimes, or allure them into the path of peace, 
freedom, knowledge, and virtue. We believe that the present 
happiness of the southern republics could be effected only by 
some gifted being, who combined the wisdom of a statesman 
with the boldness and success of a despotic soldier, and the 
purity of a patriot ; one who, with unshaken integrity, and the 
noble disregard of ambition, and all other persona! passions 
and feelings peculiar to Washington, could unite the vivid 
brilliancy of Napoleons energy; his wonderfa} and intuitive 
powers of rapid conception and rapid execution ; that while, 
like him, he seized with iron grasp the reins of government, 
triumphant over every obstacle and every foe, he might be 
inspired with the spirit of our immortal warrior-statesman, 
to guide its wheels towards the temple of peace and liberty. 

Perhaps the destruction of Bolivar has sprung from his at- 
tempts to accomplish a similar enterprise, the success of which 
would require not only that it should be undertaken by the 
most extraordinary of men, but that he should be supported 
by a very extraordinary combination of accidental cireum- 
stances, as was the case with the emperor of France. What- 
ever may have been the motives which actuated the latter 
deeds of Bolivar’s life, the cause of liberty owes much to him. 
His name can never be “written on the rolls of common 
men;” and, for the honour of human nature, we hope the 
mists of prejudice and error may clear away, and leave his 
fame unsullied. 


The Eclipse.—Notwithstanding the bad:state of the roads, 
the eclipse did actually take place at thirty minutes after 
eleven, on the twelfth instant, without any postponement or 
delay. Thousands of our citizens were seen with “ upturned, 
wondering eyes,” gazing at the progress of the phenomenon, 
Vague reports were previously circulated among our promis- 
cuous population by knowing editors, and other of the lite- 
rary sages of the town. Some thought that the moon would 
whisk across the sun’s disc, like a moth through a candle. 
Some deemed that we were to be enveloped in midnight dark- 
ness; and others were of the opinion, that extraordinary 
events were clearly portended ; that the world was getting in- 
tolerably wicked ; and that it was high time for the people to 
cast their eyes about, and be prepared for the worst. ‘These 
latter enlightened personages will doubtless find their theory 
confirmed by circumstances, and the innocent sun and moon 
will have to bear the blame for divers fires, deaths, broken 
crockery, and other accidents. Luckily, however, their shoul- 
ders are broad, and the animadversions of their earthly critics, 
as sometimes happens in other cases, will have but feeble 
influence upon the future destiny of the objects of their 
spleen. ‘The stars of heaven were expected to come forth, 
honoured with the society of a fiery-tailed comet, which has 
paid us a flying visit. Several learned old ladies, with the 
foresight natural to age, had their lamps duly trimmed and 
filled ; and it is even rumoured, that a scientific office-holder 
in the city-hall, who, in his youth, had devoted himself to the 
study of astronomy with unparalleled success, did arrange 
on his table a row of the best sperm candles, for the accom- 
modation of such desperate transactors of business as might 
possibly keep an eye upon their sublunary affairs, at such a 
sublime period. 

When the obscuration of daylight became apparent, the 
streets presented a singular-spectacle. Lawyers, doctors, and 
merchants came forth to examine if the much-talked-of-event 
were actually taking place. Hditors, with pens-stuck behind 
their learned ears, left unfinished paragraphs, planted them- 
selves on the steps with clerks, printers, and devils, all look- 
ing through smoked glass with one eye shut. The cartman 
stopped his horse, and ‘satisfied himself of the fact that the 
sun was actually behind something which, rather than “argu- 
fy the topic,” he was willing should pass for the moon. The 
chimney-sweep flung down his brush, and indulged in his 
own reflections upon the subject ; and juvenile delinquents, 
who, ten chances to one, had played truant from school, g 
thered together in groups in the middle of the streets, a1 
interchanged pretty deep observations upon th pop f 
branches of astronomy. There were not, however, wanting ill- 


They protested against the whole a 


disposed persons, who went about openly the feeli ra 


as neither more nor less than an imposition—a mere hoax, 


palpably got up to effect some political or other private purpose. 
It was, they said, just such another piece of quackery as the 
elephant, which they had been led to expect would take up 
the supernumeraries by dozens, and fling them about in the 
air, like so many foot-balls, whereas no such desirable feat 
was exhibited, and the beast was nothing more than a mere na- 
tural animal. Little boys stationed themselves in several 
streets with lighted candles and pieces of broken glass, and 
saluted passengers with the frequent salutation of “See the 
eclipse to-day, sir? Only two pence!” At the same time 
presenting the glass; but few deemed themselves warranted 
by the importance of the exhibition in incurring such an un- 
necessary and heavy expense. 

We are told that the enterprising proprietor of one of the 
museums, who had made extensive preparations for a grand 
illumination, and had advertised it to be the interest of all the 
world to come and behold his magnificent building brilliantly 
illuminated at noon-day, as one of the sublimest spectacles 
which could engage the human mind, was induced to utter 
some very improper expressions when it became apparent 
that the world would not need his disinterested services. 
He declared it was one of the most ridiculous things he had 
ever seen in the whole course of his life. The truth is, how- 
ever, to speak seriously, the interest with which we gaze upon 
this phenomenon is unlike that excited by physical wonders 
in general. A lofty mountain, its summit piercing through 
the clouds, a volcano spouting out fire, a cataract pouring its 
world of waters in thunder down the broken rocks, or any 
other object of curiosity, even those which continually pass 
by us unregarded, the sun’s rising and setting, the break of 
day, the varying shapes and appearances of the moon, as the 
clouds change ‘the expression of the sky,” are all intrinsi- 
cally more beautiful. But the importance of an occurrence, 
similar to that which has just taken place, consists not so 
much in the delight it affords the eye, as the illustration it 
offers to the mind, of the perfect accuracy with which the 
great principles of nature operate, and the height to which 
human science has soared, in thus exercising over the broad 
universal regions of space, the same accurate observations 
with which it fathoms the depths of a stream, or determines 
the shape of an island. When regarded in its connection 
with the cheering and elevating hopes of religion, from a sb- 
ject of idle curiosity, it rises into a theme of wonder, dna 
assumes an importance almost approaching sublimity. It is 
a palpable and undeniable proof to those whose understand- 
ings cannot reach the conclusion through the mazes of me- 
taphysical discussion, that the inconceivably vast plan of the 
uniyerse is conducted by the control of unlimited wisdom. 
Wor can human reason refuse to submit its destiny to a 
power that sways the stupendous operations of the heavens 
with a regularity which time cannot disturb. 

New-year day again.—We publish the anon mous letter of 
X. as avery fair hit at somebody. The lad 
may be, whose demeanor has offended our 
deserves his reproach, not from the fact that hy an- 
cestor used to beat Yankee Doodle on ‘the ies stirring 
drum” for the benefit of his country, (for a drummer may 
have the soul of a lion, and a general sometimes turns out 
with no more sense and courage thana chicken, ) but because 
she has arrogated extraordinary claims to importance in con- 
sequence of wealth. It is the duty of every individual to act 
with a proper sense of his station, whatever it may be; but 
true gentility is “ familiar, but by mo means vulgar.” Enough 
of the subject however at present. We hope, when the re- 
volving year shall bring on the first day of one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two, the whole male portion of our 
citizens will turn out strong, every mother’s son of them, and 


the learned Sir William Blackstone, it hath prevailed ‘for a 
time whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary.” 


Firemen’s Ball.—T he ball given annually by this numerous 
and respectable body of citizens, took place on Monday at the 
Bowery theatre, which was thrown open from the lobby to 
the rear of the stage, and highly decorated for the occasion. 
On entering the immenseapartment, occupied by about twenty- 
seven hundred fadies and gentlemen, among whom was much 
of the beauty and fashion of the city, we were struck with 


| the magnificence of the scene. Notwithstanding the great 


essure of the throng, no accident or unpleasant incident of 
kind occurred, ne | the dancing went, on with uninter- 
n) ted hilarity. ‘I'he membersof the fire department perhaps 
participated in the pleasures of the evening with a greater 
zest from the recollection that they had been but recently en- 


gaged on that very spot in arresting the progress of the des 
' troying flames which buried the splendid edifice in ruin. 


vindicate the right of a custom that hath all-the force of 
cominon law; for, as far as we can judge, to use the words of 
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MORNING ITS SWEETS IS FLINGING. é ; ap 
AS SUNG BY MR. JONES, IN THE COMIC OPERA OF CINDERELLA.—MUSIC BY ROSSINI. 


Andante grazioso. 
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NUMBER 34: 


ST. PAUL9S CHURCH, TROY, Ne Yeo 
Wurs edifice was erected in 1827-8, by the Episcopal So- 
- ciety of Troy, and is one of the best specimens of the Gothic 
style of architecture in the United States. The walls are of 
a dark-coloured lime-stone, hammered and laid in mortar. 
The main body of the building is one hundred and three by 


seventy feet. At the west end a tower projects twelve feet, 
and is one hundred feetin height. ‘The basement is nine feet 
high, and the walls of the main building rise thirty-eight feet 
above it. There are five windows on each side, and three on 
each end ; the largest window over the altar is forty by twenty 
feet. The galleries and ceiling are supported by clustered 
columns. ‘fhe wood work of the building is painted in ex- 
cellent imitation of oak. ‘The number of pews is one hun- 
dred and forty on the lower floor, and seventy in the galleries. 
The organ is a fine-toned and powerful instrument. The 
court around the church is enclosed by a handsome fence. 
The church was built under the superintendence of Mr. 
James McFarland and Messrs. Coryell and McRae, all of 
‘Troy, and cost, including the building-lot and furniture of the 
church, thirty-seven thousand six hundred dollars. 


THE CENSOR . 


THE LITTLE GENIUS, 
No. 107. 


“Ip seems to me,” said I one day to the Genius, “that man 
may yet accomplish upon this earth some wonderful trans- 
formation, by which his character will be greatly elevated, 
and his capacities enlarged. He is a progressive being, and 
since the ereation has been perpetually employed in enlarg- 
ing his mind and improving his situation. He has so altered 
the aspect of the globe’s surface—that should a spirit, who 
‘had some thousand years ago wandered over the wilds of this 
solitary planet, now return, he would scarcely recognise the 
once lifeless and bleak deserts in the cultivated tracts, peopled 
with swarming multitudes, and decorated with mighty cities. 
he principle which impels human beings onward and on- 
ward, is yet in operation. Scarcely a century elapses without 
revealing some valuable secret, or accomplishing some inge- 
ioas invention by which greater happiness ig placed within 
© our teach, or that, previously possessed by a few, is diffused 
more exclusively among the many. \What unexpected obsta- 
cle can arise in man’s path to perfection, and like a grisly 
phantom bid him forbear?’ 
“Dreams!” said the Genius. ‘ Thoughts like these have 
»  iilled men’s imagination, and made them mad. They. have 
ted the alchymist through a life of useless fabour, and tempt- 
ed the ambitious soldier to arduous enterprises, marked by 
bloody crimes. They have driven the wretched miser over a 
dark and rugged path, to heap up hoards of gold, with simple 
hopes of indefinite power and happiness; and the artless girl, 
with the melting voice of her lover sweet in: her ear, has 
cherished similar fancies, as brightand evanescentas thegolden 
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i soul, and fever in i 
the influence of gentle sleep, 


images that revel in the radiance of the summer heaven. If 
your progress to durable and perfect knowledge and bliss, could 
be arrested only by some obstacle existing externally in some 
future point of your career, there would be less improbability in 
your unchecked anticipations. The cause, however, which must 
restrain you within certain bounds, dwells in the construction 
of your own mindsand bodies. Nature has exercised as much 
care in defining the limits both of your bodily energies and 
your moral strength and power, as she has in investing you 
with sources of pleasure and refuges from pain, both physi- 
cal and moral, within the circle. It is, therefore, as difficult 
for any individual to be entirely happy as entirely wretched, 
If thou wilt sketch, according to thine own fancy, the being 
best constructed for enjoyment, and then place him in circum- 
stances most calculated to play upon all his delightful 
thoughts and feelings, you shall behold how far human na- 
ture is capable of complete satisfaction.” 

As my silent thoughts drew the scene, it became embodied 
in-the glass. 

An immense hall appeared thronged with a multitude. 
Upon a stage, occupying a prominent station, arose an orator. 
He was young and commanding in appearance. His coun- 
tenance beamed with the play of mind. Manly beauty dwelt 
upon his lofty head, broad temples, and expressive mouth. 
As he came forward to speak, every agitation of the dense 
crowd was hushed, and all eyes turned towards him. Had 
the thousands who held their breath to listen been so many 
marble statues, there could scarcely have been deeper still- 
ness. When he spoke, the rich tones of his voice came over 
them like music, and his words gradually aroused their feelings, 
and shook them with the shock of electric passions. He stood 
there in defence of a being of the better sex—a fair, youthful, 
timid creature, upon whose innocence had come the darken- 
ing cloud of a dreadful accusation. From the sphere of her 
domestic peace she had been dragged forward, ruthlessly ex- 
posed to the eyes of the inquiring crowd, all of whom deemed 


| it just that those beautiful lips shoul@breathe their last sigh | 


on the scaffold. She had no friend among the thousands but 
him, and he now poured forth in her defence such a flood of 
eloquent reason; with such a gigantic grasp he dragged the 
accusers forth to public scorn, and tore off the mask from their 
repulsive features; he laid the intricacies of their dark, hidden 
schemes so bare and naked to the perception of the dullest; 
and covered with such a halo and radiance and glory the pu- 
rity and beauty of the trembling and lovely girl, that the great 
current of public opinion changed its course. She who but 
lately was to have been led forth a blackened, degraded out- 
cast, a mark and a shame, unworthy to live, and destined to 
perish in her helpless agony, now moved, a being to be gazed 
on with bended knee; and they, the bold, audacious, trium- 
phant, and powerful recreants, whose scowls then scared the 
timid, and quelled the glances of the brave, were now stripped 
by the great hand of genius—drawn down from their pedestal, 
and thrust forth into their obscure haunts of wretched impo- 
tency and degradation. 

As the proud lofty form of the youth decorated the stage 
with its presence, the aged parents, whose breaking hearts 
he had bound up with the silver cords of life and joy, came 
forward tobless him. They brought no golden vase, no costly 
bust, no precious gem, as pompous offerings of wealth to 
vanity, but they held out their labour-hardened, trembling 
hands, and lifted their streaming eyes; and, when they strove 
ito speak, the fulness of ‘gratitude swelled up from their over- 
; flowing bosoms, and choked tieir utterance. 
buried her face in herimother’s boson, — * ° 

“T shoulddeem tha’ ; nual ‘happy,” said J, oa 

“Look again,” said my companion. ; 

The same youth was seated in a shaded apartment; 
rounded with all that could bespeak affluence. | 


'a lamp over a book. The sol 
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tolled one. He cast aside his 
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strength, and pains shot through his sys 
strained mind lost its balance, and ins 


j logical thoughts which he was wont 
* Bs 


She herself} passion or j 


nish, to convince, and delight the world, broken and disjointed 
images floated through his imagination—wild, bright fancies; 
but the power of swaying, of banishing, of recalling them at 
pleasure was gone. Then his vigorous frame became ema- 
ciated ; the rich tones of his voice grew sepulchral, and strange 
to the ear that loved them most, till at length death ended at 
once his pains and his triumphs. 

“He has paid the penalty,” said the Genius, ‘for putting 
your own principles in operation. The successful display of 
mind which you have witnessed, resulted from good natural 
capacities, but aided by the most strenuous application. To be 
greater than other men you must labour with more unremit_ 
ting perseverance ; and did not the weak organization of your 
own minds and bodics give way, brilliant indeed might be 
the destinies of man; but nature interposes her hand when 
you overstep the line she has drawn around your sphere of 
science, of happiness, even of virtue. Resolve, if you please, 
to mount the rugged road of fame; as you advance your 
strength will depart, your senses be destroyed, the spring of 
your spirits broken. Determine, then, to be happy—gather 
round you every charm and luxury, but the sated appetite 
will pall, the languid soul sink wearily—and even ignorance, 
and. poverty, and the passions struck out in the fierce con- 
tests of man, become objects of envy.” © F. 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


LONDON THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 


FANNY KEMBLE. 

Tnx rising hope and promise of the drama—the bud— 
the blossom—the half-blown ‘rose and expectancy” of the 
theatrical world—the pledge to the rising generation, |that, 
in their time, at least, Juliet shall not lie buried in the tomb 
of the Capulets, or Belvidera’s sorrows be entrusted en- 
tirely to regularly broken-in, thorough-paced, tragedy hacks. 
I am well nigh tired ofjthe mechanical woes and shallow 
agonies of every-day tragedy—of picturesque and passion- 
less attitudinizing—of storms of grief, according to the stage 
directions—" cross to x. H. and burst into tears;” of vio- 
lent beating of the cold and insensible breast, and knock- 
ing of the clenched hand upon the empty head. Iam tired 
of the mere pantomime of the art, without feeling or com- 
mon sense—tired of vehemence and impetuosity, instead of 
passion; and particularly tired of hearing such easy work 
characterised as the “flashes and outbreakings of genius.” 
To me, gross and habitual exaggeration seems to pervade 
nearly all the tragic exhibitions on the stage; and if this 
be so, it is sufficient evidence of the absence of feeling, 
Genuine feeling never exaggerates. Those who are really 
touched by the parts they assume, may, from that very cause, 
be so little master of themselves as to fail in giving a finished 
portrait of the character they have undertaken to represent ; 
hut they never, by:any chance, fall into the opposite fault of 
‘“‘oerstepping the modesty of nature,” and becoming more 
violent than the hero or heroine of the scene would have been 
in reality. There is generally, however, an instinctive pro- 
priety about true passion, which leads those under its influ- 
ence to do neither more nor less than they ought to do, whilst 
the less easily excited feelings of others wait upon the 
judgment, and it becomes a matter of calculation how much 
grief or energy must be used on certain occasions, Butit is 
invariably your hacknied, cold-blooded actors, without either 
ment, and who aff the stage laugh at any-~ 
thing like enthusiasm in their art as ridiculous, that on it 
“out-herod Herod,” and affect a superabundance of feeling 
to conceal their utter want of it, the same as ladies of ques- 
onable character make an over-parade of delicacy; or, in- 
sed, as pretension of any and every sort seeks to conceal the 

ce of what it hag not by an ostentatious display of the 
blance of the quality it would be thought to possess. 
Miss Kemble does not’ exaggerate. I have watched 
and have never, according to my notions of things, 
in look, voice, or action, the slightest attempt to 
n the audience by extravagance—to extract, as it 
mpathies by force, and storm thern into Ft 
he is not yet, in some respects, so “ effective” an ac- 


tress as others of infinitely less ability—-that is, she does not 
so well understand how to produce a sensation by “ points” 
and “situations.” She has yet much to learn and something 
to unlearn; but she has that within her which cannot be 
taught, though, parrot-like, it may be imitated—genuine pas- 
sion, delicacy, and feeling: and all that is necessary for her 
to do to become a great actress is, in acquiring the necessary 
business and technicalities of the stage, to preserve pure and | 
undefiled those rare qualities. This is no easy task. Acting 
is an art\in-which the noblest results have to be effected by 
the most unromantic means. Bombastes Furioso itself is not 
so much of a burlesque asthe rehearsalofatragedy. Tosay 
nothing of Macbeths and Othellos in surtout coats and pepper- 
and-salt pantaloons, and Lady Macbeths and Desdemonas in 
fitch tippets and Leghorn flats, the continual recurrence of 
trivial directions in the midst of agonizing speeches—“ when 
I do so, mind you do so”—the familiar and unseasonable col- 
loquialisms, the everlasting appeals to and from the stage- 
manager, the scoldings and the squabblings, are apt to fritter 
away all enthusiasm in people of ordinary minds, until they 
become a kind of speaking and attitudinizing machines— 
mere actors and actresses, who occasionally produce an effect 
by the beauty of the language they deliver, or from the situa- 
tions in which they are placed; but who are, for the most part, 
incapable of duly appreciating either the one or the other. 
It is only those whose feelings lie too deep beneath the sur- 
face to be ruffled or worn away by the habits and jargon of 
their profession, and who, when the curtain rises, step upon} 
the stage creatures of another element, that really become 
great actors. There are plenty of anecdotes of Kean afloat, 
weighty enough of themselves to apparently controvert this 
assertion; but however that wonderful creature may now have 
become hardened by habit, he must have been at one time 
terribly in earnest, and the effect which he still creates is pro-| 
duced by a faithful recollection and copy of the feelings which | 
originally agitated him. It is to be hoped that Miss Kemble 
will become a great actress, and that the artificial education, 
of which she has yet much to receive, will not destroy the} 
natural beauty and freshness of her mind. At present her| 
personations are rather distinguished by feminine sweetness 
and delicacy, and quick and violent transitions of passion, 
than by sustained force and grandeur; but thereis something 
occasionally in the tone of her voice—in her dark expressive 
eye and fine forehead, that speaks of the future Queen Kathe- 
rine and wife of Macbeth. Her greatest fault is a monoto- 
nous manner of delivering speeches of any considerable} 
length, particularly those of a declamatory character; she 
really appears afraid of them, and hurries them over like an 
irksome task. Her Juliet, with some faults, is a delightful, 
affectionate, warm-hearted piece of acting; and she is de- 
cidedly the least mawkish and most truly loving and loveable 
Belvidera I have ever seen. The closing scene of madness, 
where others fail, is her greatest triumph. The tones of her 
voice, when playfully threatening Jaffier, might almost touch 
the heart of a money-scrivener. She is the only Belvidera I 
have beheld play this scene twice. They all contrive to make| 
it either excessively repulsive or ludicrous, and somehow or | 
other manage to bring to the mind a very vivid picture of 
Tilburina in the Critic; while their invariably going home in 
the midst of their distresses, and after a partial touch of insa-} 
nity, to put off their black velvets and put on their white} 
muslins to go completely mad in, because, as that lady says, 
‘it is arule,” by no means tends to do away with this unfor- 


| 


tunate association of ideas. Miss Kemble is at present the sole i 
hope of the English public in tragedy. She must not disappoint || 


them, for, if she does, there is no one else on whom they can 
turn their eyes. But when it is considered that this is only 
her second season—that she is yet but a girl of eighteen or| 
nineteen, it may be fairly said that she has already ‘done suf 
ficient to justify the most sanguine expectations. Cc, 


THE FUNERAL AT SHA. 


“No flowers can ever bloom upon his grave—no tear of affection 
fall upon the briny surge which rolls over him.” 


It was a morning at sea. The sun had risen in glory and 
was pouring his beams, a shower of golden light, in richness 
over the boundless expanse of waters. Not acloud was visi- 


ble; the winds were hushed, and the surface of the ocean was 
unbroken by a ripple. A solitary ship was the only-object in 
all the magnificent scene which spoke the existence of man. 
Her sails were hanging slugwishly from the yards. 
motionless flag, suspended at half-mast, seemed to 

hat misfortune, perhaps death, had been there. And 
was indeed the case. Among the party who composed her 


assengers on leaving port, was one whose health had been | 


ecliming in the coolness of our northern winter, and who, a 


The al 


the last hope of regaining it, had determined to visit the 


|| sunny vine-hills of France,” and inhale the pure air of italy. 


His friends, as they bade him adieu, believed it was their last 
farewell, and he himself, as his native shores faded from his 
sight, felt the dark dreary consciousness come over him, that 
he was going to die among strangers. He was young; and 
before disease had fastened itself upon him, had moved the 
beloved and admired of all. He couid ill bear the thought of 
dying, for his hopes were high and animating—just such as 
an ardent, inexperienced mind delights to indulge; and he had 
looked forward with impatience to the time when heshould be- 
come an actor in the busy world. He had talents and edu- 
cation fitted for any employment, and his friends confidently 
anticipated the period when he should share in the councils of 
his country, or stand pre-eminently distinguished at the bar. 
He had ties too of a different nature, which had given a fairy 
charm to existence, and bound him still closer to life—ties 
which were too fondly cherished—intertwined, as they were, 
with the very fibres of his heart—to be severed by any thing 
save death. No wonder that he felt it hard to die! But the 
victims which the grave selects, are not always those whom 
we value most lightly, nor who most readily sink into its 
shadows. How often is youth cut down when just opening 
into manhood, and glorying in all its bright anticipations ? 
Such was the case with the one before us. Consumption had 
been silently but gradually performing its task, and the un- 
natural flush upon his cheek, and his glazing eye told but too 
faithfully that he was rapidly passing to another world. He 
died at last—and his death was calm and peaceful as the sleep 
of an infant folded in its mother’s arms. And now his manly 
body lay stretched on the deck, about to be committed to the 
world of waters—a feeble thing—but oh! the hope and happi- 
ness of how many hearts may go with it to old ocean’s silent 
chasms! The ship’s company were collected and stood around, 
gazing upon the cold, placid countenance which they were 
about to consign with all its beauty to the deep. No word 
was uttered, but memory recalled the gentle voice and sweet 
smile of the deceased, and fancy pictured the sorrow which 
his death would cast over the circle he had left. An appro- 
priate prayer, and a few remarks suggested by the occasion, 
were the only religious ceremonies performed; then the body 
was lifted carefully, as if it could know, in its unconsciousness, 
that tears were in the eyes of the strangers, and tenderness 
in their bosoms. Thema single heavy plunge broke strangely 
the wide stillness of the ocean, and sent the long and circling 
ripples over its glassy breast. We gazed with strained eyes 
after the slowly sinking cerse, till it grew dim and vaguely 
shaped in the deep green water, and then gradually disappear- 
ed. A gloomy silence sacceeded. The desolation of a desert 
pervaded the ship. 


Beneath the ocean wave, 
High soul! thy rest must be; 
We ask for thee no prouder grave 
Than a deep eternal sea! 


Light be the wind that blows 
Above thy gentle head! 

And noiseless be the waves that close 
Around thy sea-washed bed ! 


No costly stone werear— 
No marble-sculptured bust; 
Deep in the ocean caverns here, 
‘Dust shall return to dust.’? 


Over the heaving wave, 
No mother’s tears may fall— 

No sister’s hand shall deck thy grave, 
Thou loved and mourned of all! 


The breeze is rising now, 
Our sails full proudly sw ell! 
The white foam curls around the prow— 


Farewell! a last farewell! B.H. 


A SECOND SQUIRE WESTERN. 

Billy H——, whom I once sojourned with at B——, the fine 
old seat of H—— of B——, who signed the declaration of 
independence, was the Squire Western of Virginia. He was 
a middle-sized man, with a body too large for his legs, and 
though I never saw him in boots, he always appeared with 
spurs at his heels. His way of clearing his throat in the morn- 
ing was more inspiring than the crowing of chanticleer, and 
tapered off with a quaver, like the hunter’s horn. It was 
impossible to lie abed after hearing it. He was devoted to 
exercise, but his prominent passion was horse-racing and 
hunting. In pursuing these he was wont to become so en- 
tirely absorbed as to talk to himself with a perfect uncon- 
sciousness, and to the great amusement of his friends. 

At the ae of Brame had ‘bet a large sum of money on 
al, or Sir Archy, for he never 
nk of a knight: Finding the horse 
es, he began the following soliloquy, 
y ont his associates : 

e you are a fool—yes, you certainly 
. 


are a great fool—sir, you are an infernal fool to bet on that 
horse.” eT 

By and by his horse began to come up with his competitors. 

‘*Not such a fool neither,” shouted the squire. “ Billy H—— 
knows what he’s about. Huzza! I'll bet ten toone on that 
horse myself.” 

“Done, V’ll take the bet,” cried his friend, who had been 
excessively amused all this while. 

“Pooh !” said H , *can’ta man talk to himself without 
being interrupted by some busybody or other ?” 

_Mr. was a man of great moral worth, and such was 
the confidence reposed in his integrity, that he was named 
executor to some of the largest estates in Virginia. I was 
very fond of him; and indeed it was almost impossible to re- 
sist his inborn hilarity and rich good humour. b. 


SIMPLICITY. 

The more I see of the world, the more I am satisfied that 
simplicity is as inseparably the companion of true genius 
as it is of true greatness. I never yet knew a truly great 
man—a man who overtopped his fellow-men, who did not 
possess a certain playful, almost infantine simplicity. True 
greatness never struts on stilts, or plays the king upon the 
stage. Conscious of its elevation, and knowing in what that 
elevation consists, it is happy to act its part like common 
men in the common amusements and business of mankind. 
It is not afraid of being undervalued for its humility. Of 
this class is Chief Justice Marshall, than whom a more clear 
and comprehensive and profound lawyer never perhaps adorn- 
ed the bench of any country. In his hours of relaxation he 
is as playful asa child. He is fond of rural sports and ex- 
ercises, which he enters upon with all the generous ardour of 
youth; and at sixty years oldis one of the best quoit players 
in Virginia. 

I think it was in the summer of 1820 I met’ hira at the 
Saturday quoit club near Richmond, where were assembled 
half-a-dozen grave judges, several distinguished persons of 
various professions, and, though last, not least, an artist, the 
prince of originals and the best story-teller in existence. A 
match was made, and the chief justice, throwing off his coat, 
fell to work with as much ardour as if he were going to de- 
cide a question of neutral rights, or one involving bei con- 
flicting jurisdictions of sovereign states. 


A man who is thus fearless of letting himself owl to ithe 


level of his fellow-men, in the ordinary amusements and re- 
laxations of life, whatever elevation he may have reached, 
must possess that innate consciousness of genius which is it- 
self sufficient evidence of its own existence. Those who 
are afraid of being undervalued or despised for mixing with 
their fellow-creatures, are of the ordinary every-day race of 
men, whom chance has made great, and who, like the inmates 
of unfinished palaces, shut their windows least people may 
come nigh enough to detect the abject poverty within.  b. 


ANTIQUITY. 

Old countries, like old families, exist in the recollection 
of the past. They sit like owls hooting among ruins, stimu- 
lating their doting vanity by the remembrance of ancient 
glories, and seeking in the mouldy records of time, which 
exaggerate every thing, oblivion of their present decay. 
Were they to confine themselves to this harmless indulgence 
of bed-rid vanity or dotage, no one would envy or molest them 
in the enjoyment of these pleasures of memory. But such 
is not the case. They look down from the ivy mantled 
summit of their crumbling ruins with an imbecile contempt 
on those who already are, or will soon become, what they 
were once in the days of their vigour, and forget that their 
ancestors were great, only while they partook largely in the 
energies of a primitive race. ‘They point to the exploits of 
their forefathers, and instead of blushing at what they them- 
selves have failed to do, cherish as a source of presumptuous 
boasting those very actions which they are utterly incapable 
of imitating. "They point to the armour and the ‘sword! of 
their ancestors, which not one of their degenerate posterity 
can wear or wield, and value themselves thus on their own 
inferiority and degradation. In the imbecility of a garrulous 
old age, a man may fairly lay claim to the exploits of his 
youth ; these are his own, and time cannot divest him of the 
meed they merit. But fora whole people, degenerated from 
the glories of an illustrious ancestry, to claim a renown that 


belongs exclusively to the dead, and which the living are in- 
capable of acquiring for themselves, is only to glory in what 
is in truth their shame. It becomes the people of the United 
States to laugh at these antiquated pretensions, founded, per- 
haps, on the production of a temple, a statue, a picture, or an 
epic poem some thousand of years ago, which not one of the 
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succeeding countless generations has been able to equal ; to 
assume quietly, unobtrusively, yet firmly, their rank in the 
scale of nations, happy that their past history has furnished 
lessons for the older nations of the world; that their present 
situation is prosperous; their future prospects ominous of 
grand accessions to the present, and that as yet they have 
done nothing to disgrace themselves in a comparison with their 
hardy, adventurous, and virtuous ancestors. D. 


SOCIETIES. 

Literary and scientific societies are almost always the refuge 
of mediocrity, seeking by combination to attain a reputation 
which it cannot arrive at by any single effort of its own. 
Their affairs are too generally conducted by cabal and intrigue, 
in which the proud independence of genius disdains to par- 
ticipate; busybodies and interested intriguers become the 
leaders; and men too indolent to contribute anything but 
their names and their purses, are always willing to give the 
reins into the hands of those who are willing to do all, pro- 
vided they direct all, and have the disposal of all the funds. 
Hence it happens, for the most part, that these institutions, 
although they lay claim to a vast agency in the improve- 
ment of arts, science, and literature, seldom encourage any 
other than second-rate artists and authors. Almost all the 
great masterpieces in poetry, sculpture, architecture, and 
painting were produced when there were none of these hot- 
beds, called societies, or academies. Ninety-nine times in a 
hundred, genius may be safely left to itsown heaven-inspired 
and heaven-directed energies to pursue its way to immortality 
alone, rather than under the niggardly patronage and stinted 
praises of envious mediocrity. b. 


DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 


Thereis nothing more common than to heara man, upon the 
most trifling provocation, resolve to issue an execution against | 
his debtor. In a community, particularly like our own, in- 
volved in commercial transactions, it is but just that the 
ereditor should be clothed with certain powers to get what 
has been clearly proved to be his own, and, in as much as it 
is a man’s most sacred duty to supply the wants of his 
family, no one can complain if, urged by necessity, he take 
the shortest method of collecting his debts. But it has always 
grated upon my feelings, to hear an individual in affluent 
, circumstances, and enjoying all the abundance and luxuries 

of life, coolly order the sale of a poor family’s furniture be- 
cause they have been unable to comply with his demands. 
On the circle gathered around the domestic hearth, even a 
stranger must gaze with interest. There is something sacred 
in the spot where the family collect together, secluded from 
the roughness and bustle of the world, to enjoy each other’s 
society, to recall the affectionate incidents through which they 
have already passed, to dwell upon the images which hope 
sketches of the future, and to unite in prayer to their eternal 
Father that they may be shielded from distress. Imagination 
recoils from painting the misery of such a group when bro- 
ken up by the intrusion of some stranger, armed by law, to 
tear from them the little pittance which industry or accident 
had hitherto allowed them. E. 


DELIVERERS. 

When the prince of Orange landed at Portsmouth to take 
possession of the English throne, he harangued the people, 
saying, ‘ We are come for your good, for all your goods.” 

. This blundering truth is no bad specimen of the common ob- 
jects of “deliverers”—they come for our “goods.” Fr 


TIME. 


{ ‘Time’s both a tell-tale and a thief, 
Ttell with equal truth and grief. 
He stole my teeth, my eyes, my hair, 
And then proclaime it every where. Q. 


SS A ET ETE SE TE 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


The History of Modern Europe, with a View of the Progress of So- 
ciety, from the rise of the modern kingdom to the peace of Paris, in 
17 By Willian Russell, L.L.D. And a continuation of the 
history to the presenttime. By William Jones, Esq With Anno- 
tations by an American. New-York: J, &J. Harper. 3 vols. 8vo. 


Ir is a quaint, but just remark, that, “he who scatters 
flowers in the student’s path is a benefactor of the human race.” 
In pursuing this metaphor, it might be observed that juvenile 
travellers have had too much reason to complain of a dry, rough, 
and cheerless road in their pursuit of historical knowledge. 
This defect has been, in a great measure, removed by the pro- 
duction now under consideration. To such asare unacquainted 
with the merits of the work, it may be proper to observe that 
it is divided into slrort and distinct portions, purporting to be 
a series of familiar letters, from a father to his son, written 
in achaste, light, and pleasing style. 


* 


The history commences with a brief view of ancient Europe, 
just previous to the decline and fall of the Roman empire. 
‘The writer then proceeds to consider the moral and political 
causes of that great event, and its influence on the state of 
society ; and afterwards, to trace its progress and final con- 
summation. Next follows the system of policy and legisla- 
tion established by the Barbarians, on their settlement in the 
provinces of the Roman empire, with a description of the feu- 
dal system. Then come the rise of the French monarchy 
and the history of France under the kings of the first race. 
From this period, the work proceeds in chronological order as 
respects the history of the several countries and kingdoms of 
Europe, France, Spain, Italy, Britain, &c. are each suc- 
cessively treated of, for periods of time just sufficiently pro- 
tracted to preserve every link of the chain unbroken. 

We have just intimated that the study of history, to young 
persons, has often presented a forbidding aspect, and has some- 
times been abandoned in disgust. But this is not the case 
with the work now before us. The incidents are so striking 


and interesting, and the manner of relating them so easy and 
familiar, that we hazard little in saying that no student who 
has once perused a few of these letters, will willingly forego the 
pleasure of finishing them. 

The original work, by William Russell, terminated at the 
peace of Paris, in 1763. Here Jones takes up the subject, and 
continues it through those momentous periods of the Ameri- 
can and French revolutions, the magnificent career of Bona- 
parte, the late war between England and America, &c. down 
to the death of Alexander of Russia, and the accession of 
Nicholas to the imperial throne of the Czars. 

Both these writers appear to have been actuated by liberal 
motives; and, in their details of facts, are perhaps as strictly 
impartial as any of their contemporaries or predecessors. Still, 
however, we are occasionally compelled to smile at a little 
John Bullism” which seems to peep forth in despite of the dis- 
interestedness and magnanimity of the historian. Such, for 
instance, as the following, where, speaking of the dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and her American colonies previous to the 
revolutionary war, Mr. Jones says : 

‘Tt cannot be doubted that it would have been very possible 
to give the British empire a constitution in which its provinces 
should be admitted to their reasonable share of influence ; in 
which case the freedom and power of the state would have 
been established on new foundations, and Great Britain would 
still have continued at the head of the empire, until the ma- 
turity of the new world should at length have rendered it 


necessary to transfer the seat of supreme power across the 
Atlantic.” 

On this subject the American annotator has the following 
judicious remarks : 

“The idea conveyed in the concluding sentence of this 
paragraph must strike the American reader as romantic and 


Utopian. The history of past ages furnishes no testimony 
in its favour, and a moderate knowledge of human nature 
will readily detect its fallacy. The emigration of the court 
of Portugal to Brazil is not analagous, because that was a 
flight for personal safety. The relation between old govern- 
ments and their prosperous colonies, like that between parents 
and enterprising children, must ultimately be dissolved. The 
period must arrive when the latter will ‘set up for themselves,’ 
and form independent establishments, ‘peaceably if they 
can, forcibly if they must.’”’ 

Again, in describing the battle of Bunker Hill, Mr. Jones 
says: 

“The British ascended the hill until they came within a 
short distance of the Americans; and as the troops approach- 
ed the works, so hot a fire was opened upon them that they 
were thrown into confusion, and for a short time General 
Howe was left almost alone. The men, however, soon rallied, 
and, rushing upon the American works with fixed bayonets, 
they forced them in every quarter.” 

Here the American annotator is “down upon him’? again, 
and thus he delivers his fire: “It is a remarkable fact,” says 
he, ‘‘that almost every | B i rn affects to treat the 
battle of Bunker Hill as a g@ skirmish, scarcely worthy 
of record ; and yet, at the same time, they appear to approach 
the subject with more timidity than their brave countrymen 
evinced in ascending the hill in the face of the American n fire.” 
Mr. Jones, with evident reluctance, admits that the r vy: 
were once ‘thrown into confusion ;? — 
lieve that it was merely a m nent 
“they soon rallied, and rushing upon t 


well-known. fact, 


who could not be mistak 
cessive attempts to dislos 


ed when the ammunition of the latter was totally expended, 
leaving them no alternative but to retreat, or (as many ac- 
tually did) desperately defend their ill-constructed redoubt 
with the butt-ends of their muskets!” After their jirst re- 
pulse and disorderly retreat, the British soldiers could only be 
rallied a second and third time, “with the utmost difficulty, 
their officers pushing them forward with the points of their 
swords !? See the histories of Morse, Willard, tren, 
Thatcher, &c. 

Once more—with a brevity and confusion similar to the 
foregoing, the author dispatches the history of our naval 
transactions during the late war. He just mentions the loss 
of the Guerriere and the Macedonian, and “‘an action between 
two sloops of war, where the advantage also was on the 
American side;’’ but says nothing of the Java, or the two 
British squadrons which we conquered, with inferior force, 
on the lakes! while the capture of the poor Chesapeake fri- 
gate, which he calls “a fine ship of forty-nine guns,” (for 
which solitary naval victory the tower guns of London were 
fired!) occupies a long and pompous paragraph! 

On this subject, the American annotator is “quite at 
home,” for Brother Jonathan is very eloquent upon these 
things. ‘“ Let us see,” says he, “ how the account actually 
stands, arranged in chronological order.” He then gives a 
list of American naval victories, over five frigates, five brigs 
of war, four sloops of war, and two squadrons on the lakes; 
together with the relative strength, in guns and men, of the 
combatants ; and the number of minutes in which the victo- 
ries were achieved. ‘‘ The above,” says he, ‘is a brief cata- 
logue of the most important nautical events of the late war ; 
and, in almost every instance, the disparity of force was in 
favour of the British. To recapitulate the minor successes of 
the United States public and private armed vessels, (adds he} 
would swell this note to a history.” 

But notwithstanding the little ‘sins of omission” which 
we have noticed above, and several others that might be added 
—(such as the “ trifling skirmish” at New-Orleans, which 
the author forgets to mention)—we pronounce this work to 
be the best of the kind that has come under our observation ; 
and we cannot conclude without cordially recommending it 
to American youth of both sexes. 


Cabinet History of the Netherlands, by T. C. Grattan. 

This work is doubly interesting, from its subject and its 
execution, The history of the Netherlands is interwoven with 
that of Europe. It has been the theatre of half the wars, 
the object of half the contests which belong to the annals of 
that continent. Its geographical situation gives it an im- 
portance to which its relative power and extent would not en- 
title it; and it has always been the cause of the jealousy and 
ambition of its powerful neighbours. The warlike character 
of its inhabitants, their ancient feuds, and their difference in 
descent, government, and religion have produced a series of 
intestine disorders, which make its annals interesting and ro- 
mantic, if they are often dark and bloody. The history of 
Belgium is, in fact, the history of all Europe, and as we pursue 
the one we pass in review all the great men and great ex- 
ploits of the other. The events, too, of which it has lately 
been the scene, render any account of it peculiarly accep- 
table at present. Of the work before us it is only justice to 
speak in terms of commendation. Mr. Grattan has shown 
himself capable of earning a higher reputation than that of 
the mere novelist; and, without disparaging his merits as 
such, we will freely confess that the present work has given 
us a higher idea of his talents than we had previously enter- 
tained. He has proved himself capable of pleasing without 
resorting to fancy or fiction for assistance, and of instructing 
without degenerating into dulness. This little duodecimo is 
not, to be sure, very extensive, very profound, or very philo- 
sophical; but it is a clear, able narrative of the vicissitudes of 
the country it treats of, and far better fitted for general perusal 
and general instruction than a production of more pretension. 
would have been. It bas all the interest of a novel to recom- 
mend it to the lovers of light reading; and enough of the 
truth, dignity, and impartiality of history to satisfy the graver 
student. 

While on this subject, we must not omit to mention that 
the work is from the press of Messrs. Carey and Lea, long 
distinguished as judicious as well as enterprising publishers. 
J ms part of a series called the Cabinet Library, five num- 
of which have already appeared, forming an agreeable 
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For the New-York Mirror. 


THE BOWS FAREWELL TO HIS MOTHER. 


Moruer, I gathered, while the early dew 
Filled all their shining cups, these flowers for you. 
Yve cull’d, with care, the buds thou lovest the best ; 
These for thy vase—and violets for thy breast! 
And roses too, which, in our happier day, 
T’ve seen thee wear—they bloom not now so gay. 
And I have made thy garden-walk so neat, 
"Tis like a velvet carpet for thy feet. 
And I have cleared those envious thorns away 
That teaze thee so, when at the close of day 

. Along the winding path thou lovest to go 
To gaze upon the dancing rill below. 
The sun was up ere half my task was done— 
Now, dearest mother, smile upon thy son. 
Alas! thy thoughtful eyes are sad to-day— 
One little smile peep’d out, but would not stay. 
Thou art not angry with thy wayward boy, 
For oft thou say’st Iam thy only joy, i 
And though I sometimes tire with fancies vain 
My heart would break to think I gave thee pain. 
I know that tears adown thy cheek will stray 
When I am gone—and we must part to-day. 
Tis hard to part—but I must be a man, 
V'll be a hero, mother, if I can! 
Heroes, they say, would seorn to shed a tear— 
E’en though they separate from friends so dear. 
Tis hard indeed—how lone my- heart will be 
When I awake at morning, missing thee ; 
And know, how well soe’er my tasks are done, 
I shall not hear my mother bless her son ; 
Nor fee] that dear soft hand upon my brow— 
I must not weep—and, mother, weep not thou! 
For I will love thee, though I’m far away— 
Vl] think of thee at morn, and close of day, 
And treasure all thy lessons—and be still 
Guided, my angel mother, by thy will. 


i 


ll into my office with much solemnity, and taking out his pocket- 
book, fumbled about among theatre bills and tailor bills, as if 
he were seeking a bank bill. 

Ah, ha! I thought, a subscriber, I suppose! but the paper 
which he handed me, instead of his four dollars in advance, 
proved to be one of the above mentioned paragraphs, which 
the young man with India-rubber over-shoes had kindly cut 
out for my especial gratification. 

“T am very much obliged to you, sir; you are very polite,” 
I exclaimed, as I saw by a glance the nature of the commu- 
nication. 

“ Not in the least, sir,” said he, and coolly replenished his 
mouth with about half a paper of Lorillard’s best, and, after an 
operation peculiar to the tobacco-chewing tribe of young men, 
and by which he nearly extinguished my fire, he favoured 
me with a respectful bow and disappeared. So much for Mr. 
Obadiah Thompson. 

Among the numerous perplexities to which the editor of a 
| public print is subjected, he enjoys also certain advantages, 
which it would be ungrateful in me to overlook. He isa 
knowing one among the million. He continually sees behind 
the curtain how the affairs of the world are conducted. He 
struts about like a rooster among actors, authors, and publish- 
ers, and when he slaps his sides with his wings and crows 
forth his critical remarks, there is a general cackle among the 
literary chickens. Indeed, he can fling the whole barn-yard 
intoconfusion. Like that high-minded bird, he also looks with 
a suspicious and unfriendly eye upon others of the fraternity 
who encroach upon his premises. Twoof the tribe do never 
encounter each other but they ruffle their feathers, move 
with wider strides, and exhibit a supéradded dignity and Jofti- 
ness of demeanor which generally end in a pretty consider- 


If I no more may gather fiowers for thee, 

Nor keep thy garden-walk from brambles free, 

Nor lead thee where the summer berries grow, 

Nor in thy lap the wild grape-clusters throw, 

Nor read to thee at eve, nor raise thy smiles, 

And cheat thy sadness by my silly wiles, 

Yet I can strive in learning’s path to rise, 

And mingle ever with the good and wise. 

Wilt thou not smile, if, at some future day, 

Thou hear’st my praise? Will that thy cares repay ? 

Then I will cast away all childish glee, 

And strive, the sooner to return to thee. 

And I will gather gold—and thou shalt share 

All that I have—I’ll tend thee with such care! 

But I must leave thee ere all this be done; 

Then, farewell, dearest mother—bless thy son! H. 
SL 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


SKETCHES FROM THE DIARY OF AN EDITOR. 


THE CRITIQUE. 

Sgevenax months after the occurrence related in my last, I 
perceived, among my bundle of letters, newspapers, &c. from 
the post-office, a number of the Cahabaw Democrat, contain- 
ing about a column of abuse against my personal character, 
and many contemptuous epithets bestowed upon my journal. 
Several of my patrons in that part of the country threatened to 
discontinue their subscription. The article was copied into the 
Catskill United States Federal Republican, the Henry Clay Ob- 
server, and the Macdonough Jacksonian. These influential 
gazettes, I accidentally discovered, were edited by cousins and 
boon companions of Mr. Obadiah Thompson ; and the whole 
gang, thus scattered in ambush, like Kentucky riflemen, over 
different parts of the field, opened upon me such a discharge 
of small artillery, that I so far forgot my natural equanimity 
and editorial dignity as to wish Mr, Obadiah ‘Thompson, his 
Travels in Katschatka, the Cahabaw Democrat, and all their 
“kith and kin” docked up among the icebergs of the polar 
regions. Besides having myself read the article in question, 
(for the papers in which they were published were all sent 
me by some attentive and good-natured friend,) I was almost 
harassed out of my senses by the remarks and interrogations 
of my numerous acquaintances. One shook his head, with 
an air of pity, as if he looked on some fellow sentenced to be 
hanged, and then asked me if I had seen the United States 
Federal Republican? Another came in, giggling and grinning, 
asif he had drawn a prizein the lottery. He made several at- 
tempts to speak, but was interrupted by his laughter; and I 
was about to congratulate him on his spirits, when he slapped 
his hand on my shoulder, with amiable familiarity, and asked 
me if I had read the Cahabaw Democrat? He had not yet 
done laughing, when a hungry, lank, consumptive-looking 
young man, to whom J had been slightly introduced about two 
years before, with high cheek bones, and Endia-rubber over- 
shoes, wha hangs about taverns, and chews tobacco, stepped 
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able fight. Did you ever, Mr. Reader, lean your elbows on 
a rail fence, on some morning in spring, and behold two ban- 
tams engaged in a fierce and chivalric combat upon some 
abstract point of honour? Even so do the enlightened and 
sensible brethren of the fraternity to which I belong pass 
away their time—instruct the community—further the great 
cause of liberty and national intelligence, and gain for them- 
selves a durable and valuable place in history. 

The editor is a sort of divinity. Mortals lay gifts at his 
shrine. Publishers, painters, poets hover around him. Un- 
seen hands supply him with specimens of every graceful and 
splendid treasure that genius or industry puts forth. The 
doors of places of public amusement open of themselves at 
his approach. His secret thoughts pass with electric speed 
around the world. t 

After having flung a fresh hickory stick upon the fire and 
stirred up the bed of solid burning coals, which produced a 
crackling blaze, I seated myself in the elbow-chair with the 
above reflections. Ihad just finished dinner. An extra glass 
of wine made me benevolent and happy. I deposited my 
legs in another chair, folded my arms, looked into the fire for 
ideas, and concluded to take a sleigh-ride for exercise. 

. Suddenly a tall form stood before me. His face was be- 
grimed and black. He gazed solemnly on me. A pleasant 
dream was gone. 

“The men want copy, sir,”? was his awful salutation. 

“T thought they had copy enough for to-day,” said I. 

“The last communication you sent up,” said the devil, 
could not be read.” 

“How much room in this form ?’ 

“ Two columns, sir.” 

“J shall die if I don’t take more exercise,” said I. 

“ You must not die and leave the world no copy,” quoted 
Peter. 

I looked up——the scoundrel had made a pun at me and was 
grinning from ear to ear. I restrained my impulse to fling 
the inkstand at his head, and politely requested him to with- 
draw. Instead of sleigh-ride, went to business. 

At that moment entered my friend Colonel Jackson. He 
is about six feet in height, shoulders broad, with an athletic 
form, rather approaching the Falstaff style of grace. He 
had shot three men in duels in France, and lost all his money 
gambling. Yet he lived along, no one knew how. Carried 
a ball dog frown upon his countenance, and ‘snarled and 
growled at every body and every thing. 

“Pye come to discontinue my paper,” said he. ‘It’s too 
full of puffs and flummery. I want something severe and 
solid. I’m sick of hearing people praised. You puff books, 
you puff editors, you puff actors. This is the best singer 
and that the best player—Mr. Thingumbob astonished us in 
The-lord-knows-who excelled herself in 
Cordelia, Giv something slashing, sprightly. Don’t 
send your paper tome any more. J’lI settle your bill with 
‘the clerk as I go out? 
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He cast his eyes on me, as if he were going to eat me up, 
pulled his hat down over his eyebrows, and went away, giving 
the door a slam. SHAS 

“The colonel is a bear,” said I to myself; “but he speaks 
the truth.” So I commenced, that very moment, and wrote 
acritique upon the theatre. It was, as Mr. Obadiah Thomp- 
son said, “one of my happiest efforts.” For, while it entered 
into an impartial and temperate examination of the various 
claims of the players to excellence, and, what 1 deemed a 
philosophical analysis of their faults and merits, it contained 
uothing which, I believed, could be offensive to the feelings 
of any individual therein named. ‘ 

Colonel: Jackson will subscribe again, thought I, when he 
sees this. I felt pleased with the idea of having shown that 
there was at least one independent press in the country. 

The day after the paper was published, I was engaged in 
writing “‘an essay on the independence of the press in the 
United States,” wherein I had proved incontrovertibly, and 
perfectly to my own satisfaction, that the abuses against the 
press were all calumnies, and that an editor was a free agent, 
except inasmuch as he was controlled by public opinion, when 
Colonel Jackson entered once more. His hat was yet pulled. 
down over his eyes. He stood up before me like a colossus, 
and flung down a note which I found to this effect : 

‘“‘Srr——Your slanderous remarks respecting my personation 
of the other night, are base, false, and impertinent. My 
friend, Colonel Jackson, will arrange the terms of this busi- 
ness. Time, place, and weapon as you please. If I cannot 
play , I can snuff a candle with a pistol bullet at any 
reasonable distance. What right have you to find fault with 
my acting? I will teach you that you have caught a Tartar. 
Yours, truly, i Sess? 

“Caught a Tartar! said I, looking up at the colonel. “I 
think Ihave caughta Tartar. Time, place, and weapon, for- 
sooth! Why what does the fellow mean ?? 

“ Mr. L.,” said the colonel, “is my friend ;” the last two 
words emphatic. ‘You will please keep guard upon your 
words when they relate to him. He has taken this step by my 
advice.” : 

“ Your advice!’ exclaimed 1, astonished. 
by your advice I wrote the remarks he complains of.” 

“T advised you to cut up the actors, but I said nothing 


those who deserve it. But,” waving his hand gracefully, “to 
the purpose. What time will you choose, what place and 
weapon to give my friend the satisfaction of a gentleman?” 

“The satisfaction of a fool!’ said I, in a passion again. 
“ Pray, my good sir, tell your friend, as youcall him, to play 
better, or I shall continue my remarks with increased asperity. 
I do not think the occasion worth risking my life for. Ishould 
be very sorry to kill your friend, and more sorry to be killed 
by him; but if he offer any insult to me, though I am un- 
willing to injure him, I shall know how to defend myself.” 

To my surprise Mr. L. himself, who, it appeared, had listen- 
ed at the door, now rushed in, and, with a cane of more than 
ordinary weight and thickness, evidently procured with a 
view toa desperate assault and battery, walked up to me, his 
face red with rage, and lifting the bludgeon was proceeding to 
avery unequivocal symptom of hostility, when I took from my 
drawer a small uncharged pocket-pistol, cocked it, and aimed 
it at his head. He vanished with dramatic celerity. I should 
think the gentleman had sunk in one of his own trap-doors. 

“ Now, sir,” said I, addressing the colonel, who had fiercely 
walked towards the door. The more frightened he got, the 
more fierce he looked, 3 ; 

“Good morning, sir; good morning, sir,” said he, and he 
also vanished. 

I'sat down and finished my paragraph on the independence 
of the press. About two months afterwards I saw the whole 
affair in the Cahabaw Democrat, wherein I was made to cut 
asorry figure. The next morning the young man with In- 
dia-rubber over-shoes came in, and laid a copy of the United 
States Federal Republican on my table. 

I then resolved to let the theatres alone, and for several 
numbers was silent upon the subject, when one morning my 
respectable little friend, Monsieur Achille Barbierre, came into 
my office, took off his hat, made me three bows, and said: 

“Monsieur Editor—Je suis bien faché dat you say no ting 
of de spectacle, de comedie, in your papier. I go tojours au 


ment bien. Now I have peruse your papier to-morrow morn- 
ing before breakfast in de afternoon—you nevair say some- 
ting about de comedie. I cannot no more be your abonné.”’ 
Saying this, he took a pinch of snuff—made me three 
bows, put on his hat, and was no longer numbered among 
my subscribers.. Y. 


“Why it was' 


about my worthy friend Mr. L. You should censure only _ 


spectacle—dat is way I have learn your language so parfait- © 
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Do you think the creature meant to insult me? Yours 
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Pe ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. ~* 


Betters from Correspondents. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
Messnus. Eprrors—As every philanthropic person naturally 
wishes to ameliorate the condition of the poor in this incle- 
ment season, I take the liberty of suggesting an infallible 
mode of keeping one’s self warm, even when the thermome- 
ter is below zero, as I have proved in my own proper person. 
Lhave been dealing with brokers and lottery-offices till I am 
so well fleeced, that I defy any weather this side of the south 
pole. Pray publish this for the information of all persons 
troubled with cold chills. Yours truly, N.S. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRzOR. 

Mussrs. Eprrors—I am a belle and a beauty, everybody 
says, and I take care to let everybody see me as often as pos- 
sible, because 1 have always heard it said, out of sight out of 
mind. There has not been a party for the last six years I 
have not been at, so that, as you may suppose, I am pretty 
well known to every body worth knowing. Indeed, my 
fashionable acquaintance is universal, and I take care nobody, 
that is, nobody worth being remembered by, shall forget me. 

You must know I have a dear bosom friend, who is reckoned 
as handsome as myself, but who hardly ever goes into public, 
though how she manages to exist at home I cannot guess, with 
no company but her father and mother, and brothers and 
sisters, and cousins, and stupid relations, and such like tire- 
some people. But I don’t know how it is, though nobody sees 
her, everybody inquires after her. Iam provoked to death 
when I go into public, with questions about my friend, whether 
she is well, and why don’t she come to the party, and all such 
kinds of impertinent inquiries. Everybody seems to be think- 
ing of her, which is what I can’t account for, except they 
mean to affront and mortify me. What makes this the more 
provoking, I have ascertained that nobody asks about me, or 
seems to feel the least interest whether I am well, or coming to 
a party ornot. The other night I could not help saying rather 
tartly to a young gentleman who thought proper to pester me 
with these impertinencies, that I wished somebody would in- 
quire about me. His reply was, ‘Ah, Miss Laura, you are 
always every where present to answer for yourself.” 


ever, Laura View. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
Messrs. Epirors—I know you hate puffing, and so do I. 
But it would be injuring the world to keep from it a know- 
ledge of useful inventions, and for that reason I ask you, in 
the name of philanthropy, toannounce to the public my newly 
invented pen, which, I flatter myself, will completely cut out 
all the self-sharpening pencils, and such like frivolous trum- 
pery. Icall it the inspired pen, and you will presently see 
that it merits that name. 
In the first place, Mr. Editor, the person using it has no 
occasion whatever to learn to write. It takes all the labour 
~ of mechanical execution off his hands; nor is it necessary ever 
to have seen any one write, er any thing in the shape of 
writing, to produce a perfect manuscript, But the most valuable 
property of the inspired pen is the aid it affords to authors of 
every description, whereby poets may write without inspira- 
tion, and political economists and metaphysicians without 
understanding their subject. In short, it takes all the trou- 
ble of thinking entirely upon itself, so that a man may soar 
on the wings of imagination, or dive into the depths of phi- 
losophy, while his mind is entirely employed on other sub- 
jects. Iam sorry for the unfortunate gentlemen who teach 
writing in six lessons. It is all over with them, but I can’t 
help it. I must not forget to tell you that my pen never re- 
quires mending, and supplies itself with ink, sand, sealing- 
wax, &c. I don’t despair of bringing it to such a degree of 
perfection, that it will fold a letter, and afterwards carry it to 
the post-office. Yours, &c. Pegasus PENFEATHER. 
P. S. I have certificates from distinguished persons, who 
never saw me or my pen, but whose authority cannot fail of 
being conclusive. 


To our right worshipful cousins and counsellors, the learned 
pundits, Morris and Fay, greeting : 

This is to apprise you that our royal highness was last 
night robbed of her trunk, or rather that her trunk was rob- 
bed of various valuable articles, consisting of six bottles of 
porter, three sirloins of beef, and other things of value. The 
theft was committed while our royal highness was reposing, 
after receiving the salaams of the Nawaubs, Moonshees, 


P.||strange nonsense? I told him it made me look like a fright ; 


Butcherbatché boys, and other dignitaries of this illustrious 
city. Whoever will restore the said articles shall be admitted 
to our presence six times gratis, be graciously permitted to 
kiss our toe, and receive the honorary dignity of lord of the 
bed-chamber to our highness. Witness our foot this fifth day 
of the moon, in the year thirty-six thousand five hundred and 


forty-nine. her 
THE PRINCESS X OF SIAM, 
By command of her highness, mark. 


The lord chamberlain Footooloohoo-boo ! 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

Messrs. Morris anp Fay—I seldom read any thing but 
a hobgoblin story, or some exciting affair of that sort, having 
other much more piquant modes of killing time. The other 
day, however, in a moment of ennui, I happened to take up 
your Mirror, and the first thing that caught my attention was 
a letter from a young lady, complaining of the strolling gentle- 
men of Broadway for taking the wall of them, walking arm- 
in-arm, and pushing them into snow-banks. 

Now you must know I spend three or fown hours walking 
up and down Broadway every morning the weather will per- 
mit. It isa wholesome exercise, and kills time most beauti- 
fully. Ithink I do recollect something of getting entangled 
in a sleeve one day last week, and carrying it away, but I give 
you my honour it was not my fault. The truth is, Broadway 
is so full of hats, feathers, sleeves, cloaks, and razeed petti- 
coats, that it is next to impossible to keep clear of them. A 
fashionable woman takes up nearly as much room as a load of 
hay now a-days, and you can’t conceive the mancuvering 
required to get out of her way, when she is approaching under 
full sail, with colours flying, top-gallant royals set, and sky- 
scrapers floating in the breeze. Then you are almost certain, 
in trying to avoid one before, you back, or sidle against two or 
three either behind or one side of you, for Broadway is peopled 
with these kinds of show-women. I wonder where they all 
come from, for my part. 

I saw the lady who complains of the accident to her sleeve, 
bearing down upon me at adistance, and made the necessary 
preparations to give her elbow-room in time. Butasthe mis- 
chief would have it, just as we met, and I was about to escape 
under her hat, another show-woman came suddenly out of a 
shop, and betwixt the two, the street was actually blocked 
up. Inattempting toavoid this latter, I came in contact with 
the sleeve of the other, which caught one of my frogs and 
was carried away, or rather carried me away with it, in the 
manner she has truly stated. I was taken up and landed at 
Flatbush, whence I returned the next day, after making a 
donation of the sleeve to the Orphan Asylum at that place. 
The matron of the establishment has politely informed me 
that it has provided ample material for clothing six of the 
little orphans. 

I hate writing, if possible, more than I do reading; but I 
could not sit quiet under the imputation of want of gallantry 
to the sex. Iconsider that as my forte, and have since stuck 
fastin six snow-banks in attempting to get out of the way of 
the show-women. With respect to walking arm-in-arm, we 
only follow the example of the show-women, who don’t mind 
taking the arm of a perfect stranger and gallanting him all 
overtown. Yours, &c. Tom STAREMBURG. 

P.S. It isa calumny that I don’t know my right hand 
from my left. I am acaptain in the militia, and learnt that 
long ago. T.S. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORE MIRROR. 


Messrs. Epirors—I wish you would take up the cudgels 
for us young ladies against the narrow old notions and un- 
reasonable prejudices of their fathers and mothers. You 
make a great rout about freedom of action and opinion among 
the men, but you have no idea of the domestic oppressions 
we unfortunate single ladies are subject to at the fireside. At 
this moment I am confined to the house against my will by 
the capricious tyranny of my father, who has taken it into 
his head that I shall catch cold if I go out in the wet and 
muddy streets without over-shoes, or fur-shoes, or cork soles, 
or some such abominable deformity. Did you ever hear such 


and he answered it was better to look like a fright than like a 
ghost. What stuff. 


After trying coaxing, crying, and every thing I could think 


of, he at last told me roundly, I should either put on Indi 

rubber shoes to go out in, or stay at home. What would you 
male sticklers for liberty say, I wonder, if the govert I 
were to order you about in this way? I tried every a 
soften the obdurate heart of my unnatural parent, and 
ticularly pleaded the example of mamma, who goes out every 
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{attachment to the customs of their own country, than toseek 
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day in prunella shoes. But he said ma was her own mistress, 
and if she caught cold it was none of his business. 

Finding I could make no impression by entreaties or argu- 
ments, I determined to be obstinate. So here I have been sit- 
ting yawning at the window a fortnight past without stirring 
abroad till lam almost tired to death. Papa still holds out, and 
I am sadly afraid I shall have to give up the contest and put 
on the odious India-rubbers, that make one’s foot look like 
a chimney-sweeper’s. O,1 can’t bear the thoughts of it! 
What isa little bit of a cold.or a cough during the winter, to 
disfiguring oneself in this way, and spoiling a pretty foot? 
You must know my foot is very much admired. 

I beseech you, Messrs. Editors, to interpose in behalf of 
the rights of women to wear what shoes they like, and catch 
cold as often as they please. Yours, Se.ina StreETyaRN. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Messrs. Epirors—As it is becoming fashionable for young 
ladies to address you editors upon the subject of their 
grievances, I hope you will publish this letter of mine. 1 
should like of all things to see some of my writing in print; 
and why not, pray ? for I think I know just as well as any 
thing in this world, that Miss Isabella Bobbinet, whose 
letter was in the last Mirror, isn’t a pin better than I am. 
I have just finished school, and this winter I come out and 
see company. Pa didn’t want me to come out till next win- 
ter ; but I begged so hard, and ma said something so sensible 
to him about the rich young Mr. L. that between us both pa 
consented. Pa always objects at first, but ma and I carry the 
day inthe end. Well, Pll now tell what I’m going to write 
about. Ihad great trouble. to fix upon a subject. First, I 
was going to take beauty, then spring, then I began a little 
love story of a young man of my acquaintance, who made 
love to a young woman, and won her affections, and then the 
young man found another young woman, who was a good deal 
handsomer than the first, and a good deal richer too; and so 
the young man married the latter ; and the other young wo 
man got very sick, and—I suppose you think she died—but 
that shows how much you know about it; she got married, 
and lived very happily, and enjoyed domestic bliss, and all 
that. But on the whole I concluded to wait till I fell in love 
with somebody, so as to tell better how it feels, for pa hes 
nobody ought to write upon subjects they don’t understand. 
Now between you and me, entre nous, as Mademoiselle D’ Ar- 
lingcourt, our French teacher, used to say, I do almost believe, 
that is, I shouldn’t wonder at allif I had got a Jeet/e in love al- 
ready, for there’s a young man comes sometimes to our house, 
and looks so well——has his hair all curled, and his boots 
brushed—and he has such large’ dark hazel eyes, that he 
fixes on me so, and he wears an olive frock-coat, that I could 
sit still and let him look at me always. Then he has such a 
beautiful voice, and sometimes he leads me to the piano, and 
leans over me, and sings, “ My pretty page, look out afar,” 
or ‘Meet me by moonlight alone,’? with ever so many other 
songs. I declare he is the most delightful, dear, good-for- 
nothing fellow, and one of the greatest quizzes you ever saw. 
I do like a handsome young man, who is a quiz, if he can 
sing, and wears an olive frock-coat. 1 think those frock-coats 
are so becoming. If I were a young man, I’d wear an elive 
frock-coat, and I’d quiz every body to death, But bless my 
soul, how I’m rattling.on. I was going to write about whis- 
kers and mustachios. Those ugly, filthy, bearish-looking, 
things. Charles’ face is as smooth and beautiful as mine. 
Now, Messrs. Editors, I asked pa if the public authorities 
couldn’t put a stop to this dreadful fashion. I’d put any man 
in the state-prison that dared to come into the presence of 2 
respectable and handsome young lady with such piratical, im- 
pudent, abominable, ugly-looking things. There was one-- 
I won’t call him a gentleman, because gentlemen always try 
to please the ladies—who came in to see pa one night, just 
before we had lighted the candles. Pa had just gone out, so 
we were left all alone in the drawing-room, end I was really 
frightened, for I thought he was a Turk or an Algerine—but 
when pa came in and the candles were lighted, he spoke Eng- 
lish ‘as wellas you could. Pa said he was an American born, 
and had never been abroad except to Philadelphia and Brook- 
lyn. If he were well shaved he would be tolerably good- 
looking they say, but I don’t believe a word of it. Pray don’t 
you think it rather a silly piece of vanity for young Ameri- 
cans, who have travelled, to make themselyes conspicuous on 
their return, as many others do, by such means as these? 
Would it not show more good sense in them to strive to 
be distinguished rather by superior information and ele- 
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lip. Besides, I think that young gentlemen who have been 
fortunate enough to possess advantages of friends and fortune 
sufficient to enable them to see the world, would be much more 
excusable in sustaining the honest and manly simplicity which 
ought to characterize every citizen of this republic amid the 
luxurious splendour and capricious fashions of foreign lands, 
than in attempting to introduce new-fangled customs and use- 
less innovations among their own countrymen. Any fool may 
wear a lock on his lip as a kind of publication to the street 
passengers that he has been to Europe, but surely there are 
more dignified means of showing they have been blessed 
with better opportunities of improving themselves than 
others possess. When our sterling philosopher, statesman, 
patriot, and honest man, Benjamin Franklin, was at the 
court of France, at some great public festival the rules of 
the place required that he should array himself in a suit cor- 
responding to the magnificence of the occasion, on penalty of 
being excluded therefrom. He sent in a request, I believe, 
to the throne, stating, that his ideas of propricty and habits 
of life were opposed to any extraordinary alteration in his 
dress, and received in reply a permission to appear in his usual 
costume, which he did; and this is the man for whom all 
Paris mourned. Now suppose that instead of this he had 
become enamoured of foreign fashions, returned with a mon- 
strous pair of whiskers and mustachios, don’t you think it 
would have been a derogation from his character? 1am afraid 
these youths who go abroad and bring nothing home but hair, 
will never be Dr. Franklins, any of them. Pa says you can’t 
indict a man for trespasses on taste and decency, but only for 
getting other people’s money, and such things; but you, 
Messrs. Editors, can tell them for me, that although they may 
think they look beautiful with these appendages, the young 
ladies of New-York would rather see Americans dress and 
act like Americans; and let dukes, counts, and Spanish gran- 
dees keep their fashions and their titled pride on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Your obedient servant, Mary. 


SR ES SE ETE ELT TATE TT PES 


THE FINE ARTS. 


REVIEW OF THE 
BIOGRAPHY OF MADAME FERON, 
Published in a contemporary journal, by Germanicus. 

In reviewing the biography of any professional person, it 
seems to us that we have to direct our attention to three 
points, First, to the spirit in which the author has writ- 
ten ; second, to his matter of fact; and third, to speculative 
opinions advanced with regard to the science on which he 
treats. On the first we find no fault with Germanicus. If he 
has leaned towards the bright side of the question, and adopted 
a tone of eulogy, we take into consideration that he is 
writing of a woman, and that is a sufficient apology. The 
correctness of his statements as to where the fair vocalist 
was born, where she travelled, and whom she met, we 
shall not question; nor shall we trouble ourselves with com- 
paring the biographer’s private opinions with those which he 
says many eminent musicians entertained on the same sub- 
ject, for after all itis a mere matter of on dit. Indeed we should 
have passed over the whole affair in silence, well pleased at the 
deservedly complimentary notice of a talented singer, had not 
the author thought proper to draw the most extraordinary 
conclusions from premises founded on fallacy. Will it be 
credited by any professional friends or admirers of Madame 
Feron, who have not read the article, that it is, in the first 
place, assumed as a position that the effects she produces are 
attributable to her possessing the portamento di voce in per- 
fection? We quote the author’s words: 

“ Madame Keron appears now to most advantage in the 
aria di portamento, a term by which I mean that the voice 
must be strongly supported and artfully managed through the 
long notes, of which this air is composed, the motion of which 
is graver than that of any other species. Mrs. Austin, it has 
been said, has acquired the portamento di voce to great per- 
fection, but 1 must differ on this point. This lady does more 
justice to the aria cantabile than to the aria di portamento.” 

“ Apt terms in apt places, if you please,” said Lord 
Brougham the other day, when he was compelled to expose a 
fellow peer of the British house of lords. ‘‘ Apt terms in apt 
places” are equally necessary in an analytical, and critical, 
and technical, and biographical portrait, such as the author 
describes his present essay to be; but, if his terms be apt, all 
the writers of celebrity are wrong, and have ever been wrong, 
and they need a voyage to America for the sake of discovering 
Germanicus, and gaining new lights. As we doubt, how- 


ever, whether Germanicus will succeed in converting the|| 


musical world to his way of thinking, we, as humble indivi- 
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duals, shall take the precaution of entrenching ourselves be- 
hind the opinions of some few of the’most reputed writers, 
while we venture to assure our. readers that no lady or gen- 
tleman can sing any melody composed of ‘long grave notes ;” 
nor yet produce. the least effect in any aria of the species 
called “‘ cantabile,” without being perfect in that branch of 
study termed “portamento di voce ; consequently, if Mrs. 
Austin, as our author avers, ‘“‘may be considered a singer to 
the heart,” and if her mode of executing “ Angels ever bright 
and fair,” render it a “delightful soothing cantabile,” we 
agree with him ‘that it is a qualification difficult to be imi- 
tated ;” but, nevertheless, we assert that it arises solely from 
the study and acquisition of the portamento di voce. It is 
not the writer’s opinion that we complain of, itis only the 
blundering attempt at inference with which the essay abounds; 
and foremost stands the gross misunderstanding of the phrase 
portamento di voce. We call his attention to the following 
explanation of its meaning given by Mr. T. Cooke, member 
of the Philharmonic Society and Royal Academy of Music, 
London, and (we like to be particular) director of the music 
to the theatre-royal Drury-lane, and Bavarian choir at War- 
wick-street chapel : 

“ Portamento is the art of carrying the voice gracefully 
from one note to another by means of a glide. It is of con- 
siderable service in giving a flowing and continuous effect to 
the voice, and in lessening the difficulty attendant on singing 
notes which are separated from each other by distant inter- 
vals, &c..&e. The judicious regulation of this branch of 
singing greatly assists in giving the true effect to movements 
intended to express feeling and tenderness; the power of 
conveying the beauties of such movements is justly consi- 
dered to be the highest perfection of vocal excellence.” Then 
follows an example from Handel, “ Farewell, ye limpid 
streams ;” a larghetto movement of exactly the same descrip- 
tion as ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair.” 

So much for the opinion of Mr. T. Cooke. Now let us 
examine what the celebrated Italian master, Gesualdo Lanza, 
says on the same subject, in his treatise on the art of singing : 

‘ Anticipation,” (in Italian, portamento di voce,) “isa kind 
of flowing style of singing, which it carries gracefully from 
one note to another, when notes are separated by any dis- 
tance; it is very often made use of in Italian singing, and is 
described in music by a small note after a large one of the 
same sound with the next note, the value is thus taken from 
the first note.” 

If the opinions of these two highly successful and eminent 
masters—the former of whom educated Miss Tree and Mrs. 
Knight, the latter Miss Stéphens and Mrs. Austin, with a 
host of others—be not of sufficient calibre to cope with our 
friend Germanicus, let us quote from the writings of others. 
Sir John Hawkins thinks that portamento di voce means 
“the art of carrying the voice from note to note with a plea- 
sant cunning ;” and Dr. Burney says that “ ‘portamento’ is 
the glory of the Italian school; that it consists of a graceful 
progression from note to note, more excelled in by Madame 
Mara in Handel’s air of ‘Pious Orgies,’ than by any other 
singer that he had ever heard.” 

We hope we have now established to the satisfaction of our 
musical readers, that either Germanicus has made asad mis- 
take touching the portamento, or that the works of the great- 
est musicians of the present and past ages need his correc- 
tion. We also submit that we have proved that the porta- 
mento di voce is an essential ingredient in such airs as “ An- 
gels ever bright and fair,” “ Farewell, ye limpid streams,” 
and “ Pious Orgies,’ which are all of one class, and are can- 
tabile movements. Let us now hear Germanicus contradict 
himself. He asserts, and, for the sake of perspicuity, we 
reiterate his own words : 

“ Madame Fron appears to most advantage in the aria di 
portamento, a term by which I mean that the voice must be 
strongly supported through the long notes, of which this air 
is composed.” é 

Will the reader be pleased to compare the following quota- 
tion with the foregoing: 

“ Madame Feron finds as much difficulty in holding one 
note as she has facility in running an hundred !” 

We really cannot do such injustice to our readers’ capacity 
as to point out the absurdity of this contradiction. It is self- 


evident. 
Again. We ask how can Madame Feron excel in an aria 


di portamento, and be applauded for “pompa della voce,” 
(majesty of voice,) if both its firmness and tone be injured 
by her course of practice? and yet such are the extraordinary 
assertions of Germanicus. 

Let us endeavour to designate the actual qualities in which 
Madame Feron does.excel, and contrast her with Mrs. Austin, 
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in those morceauz which are familiar to our readers, and we 
think the result will prove that Madame Feron’s success has 
invariably been greatest in those pieces in which the quality 
of portamento di voce is least necessary; on the contrary, the 
success of Mrs. Austin has been most marked where that 
quality is developed. In the opera of Isidore de Merida, 
Madame Feron pleased. the London audience in the song of 
“Cupid, aid me,” arranged to suit the brilliant’ patts of her 
voice by Mr. T. Cooke, from the score of an Italian, named 
Balducci; and she sang the beautiful aria by Storace, entitled 
‘“ Peaceful slumbering,” without the least applause. In the 
same opera Mrs. Austin made no feature of ‘‘ Cupid, aid me,” 
but succeeded in obtaining the most marked approbation for 
“Peaceful slumbering ;” a melody, according to the examples 
we have quoted, demanding the portamento di voce, whereas. 
the former requires none. In the Marriage of Figaro, in the duet 
sul aria, wherein portamento is essential, the even and flowing 
execution of the cantabile passages placed Mrs. Austin very far 
in advance of Madame Feron, to counteract which the latter 
invariably threw her whole force and power into a volata al 
the conclusion, which had a due effect in redeeming her with 
a mixed audience, although not suited to the style of the mu- 
sic. But, as Germanicus states, that he never witnessed 
Madame Feron’s performance in the theatre, let us follow him 
to the concert-room, and bring the two ladies before him there. 
We can fix upon no better occasion than the musical festival 
got up by Mr. Horn at Niblo’s Garden; it consisted of three 
parts, one of sacred, a second of Italian secular, and a third 
of English secular music. In the sacred music Mrs. Austin 
took the lead, because Mr. Horn knew her capabilities; and 
Madame Feron gladly relinquished the responsibility of un- 
dertaking music for which she was not qualified ; -but as one 
song was necessary, we had an opportunity of contrasting 
her execution of “Wise men flattering,” in which no effect 
was produced, with the “ Angels ever bright,” “The bright 
seraphim,” é&c. in which Mrs. Austin was perfectly at home; 
and nevertheless Madame Feron’s brilliant execution in the 
following act placed her as high in our estimation as ever; 
for her “‘ Nel cor non piu mi sento,” and other morceauz, de- 
prived of the portamento, were brilliant as usual. In conclu- 
sion, for we cannot follow our author in his wanderings any 
further, we really must be allowed to express our astonish- 
ment at the presumptuous attack upon Italy, which he con- 
veys in the following words: 


ae 


“She, Madame Feron, has been too much abroad, and ina © 


school where a taste prevails, to which we enter our decided 
protest, because it is Italian.” 


What school, then, in the name of all that is wonderful, 
would our author select for the musical education of a voca- 
list? Is he really ignorant that all vocal music in all civilized 
countries is taught upon principles originally laid down by 
the Italians, that every solfeggio is essentially Italian, and 
that every nation agrees in adopting Italian terms to express 
musical sounds. In short, we are tired of schooling Ger- 
manicus upon points which all musicians ought to know, and 
here we bid him adieu. es B. 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Rents.—This is a subject of great importance to almost 
every member of the community. The relations of landlord 
and tenant are every where felt; and by some, as a burthern 
of no ordinary weight. Perhaps nothing shows more im- 
pressively the dispositions and propensities of people, than 
the power often exercised by landlords over tenants. The 
avaricious workings are sometimes so predominant as to be 
really appalling ; and it is doubtful if there is another town 
or city in the Union, where the general scale of charges is 
equally heavy and grievous. We hazard nothing in saying, 
that on a fair average they are full one-third heavier here than, 
in Philadelphia, and with accommodations and conveniences 
much less desirable and commodious. Not only are the houses 
in that city ordinarily much better, but their yard-room is as 
two to one in their favour. Add to this, an unlimited supply 
of excellent water for all domestic purposes, as well as for 
cleansing the streets and carr) ing off all those offensive im- 
purities, which in our city are a never-failing topic of well- 
founded complaint.’ Our taxes too, we believe, are nearly 
double those of Philadelphia. At the same time we are com- 
pelled to inhale a tainted and unwholesome atmosphere, which 
a supply of good water would immediately correct, besides re- 
lieving us from a long established reproach. 

It so happens that buildings situated in those parts of New- 
York which are adapted to large cOmmercial transactions, 
command high, and sometimes indeed exorbitant rents. The 
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- consequence is, that every person owning real estate, thinks 


himself justified in levying a similar contribution, no matter 
where it may be situated. Many have bought property of 
this description at a price far beyond its intrinsic value; they 
nevertheless suppose they ought to realize for its use, a full 
interest for their investment, without at all estimating the 
ability of a tenant to pay that amount. Nota few have made 
large purchases at enormous prices, even on calculations of 
safety. Mien of this class ought to bear in mind, that if they 
choose to give two prices for an article, it does not follow that 
they have aright to tax a tenant accordingly, and compel him 
to pay twice as much for its use as it is fairly worth. 

There is another point of view in which we think landlords 
too often cominit very serious errors. They do not make suf- 
ficient difference between a tenant who has the ability and 
the disposition to meet his engagements punctually and ho- 
nestly, and the man of doubtful pretensions and means. The 


distinction ought to be a wide one; and the man of true|| 


wisdom will be careful to make that distinction. | 

Were a little more attention paid to this rule, householders 
would find more fidelity and less trouble than they now ex- 
perience, beside the disadvantage arising from the frequent 
change of tenants, and the consequent injury to the tene- 
ments. The fair criterion for estimating real estate we think 
should be this: what sum can a tenant afford to pay for the 
use of premises, and fulfil his contract faithfully ? Property 
in houses without good tenants is merely nominal, and may 
not unaptly be compared to the useless gold found by Crusoe 
in his uninhabited island. 

There is one other custom by which a dishonest landlord 
frequently succeeds in defrauding a tenant. After having oc- 
cupied the premises a year, at a stipulated rent, and one which 
he deems quite equal to his pecuniary ability, the latter finds 
himself subject to an additional demand of twenty-five or 
fifty dollars, to which extortion he is either compelled to sub- 
mit, or else incur the trouble, expense, and inconvenience of 
moving, which family sickness or business considerations 
may render almost impossible; and yet the law runs strongly 
in favour of the landlord; and among the general provisions 
applicable to voluntary assignments by a debtor imprisoned 
in execution in civil causes, the statute declares the right of 
any landlord to distrain for the last year’s rent upon any pro- 
perty of the insolvent vested in trustees under the title above 
alluded to. 

We believe also that it is a custom confined to.the city of 
New-York for a landlord to demand security for rent. Is it 
because he isa wealthy man that he is invested with peculiar 
privileges to collect his debts? The tailor, the grocer, the 
shoemaker, the butcher, and the baker are all frequently com- 
pelled to allow long credit, and sometimes consequently suffer 
heavy losses in the ordinary course of business transactions ; 
and it is certainly more consonant to both reason and justice, 
that they who voluntarily, and for certain anticipated’ profita- 
ble results to themselves, have entered into similar engage- 
ments, should bear the evil as well as the advantage accruing 
therefrom, than that a third person, entirely disinterested, 
should endure the whole risk of a transaction from which he 
cannot realize any possible benefit. We do not mean to im- 
pugn the reasonableness of the existing laws between land- 
Jord and tenant, but only to hope that since law and custom 
unite in entrenching the former behind stronger barriers 
against loss than those allowed to other classes of society, they 
may acknowledge the impropriety of abusing their power. 
Our remarks are not applicable to the majority of respectable 
men who hold real property in the city, but to.those few whose 
manceuvres to extort by unfair means a paltry increase of 
rent from good tenants, have accidentally come under our 
observation, 


“Zoological Museum.—One of the letters of our London 
correspondent, published a few weeks since in the Mirror, 
contained an interesting account of the gardens prepared. by 
the Zoological society of that city. We find that Mr. W. I. 
Hanington is exerting himself to establish here an exhibition 
of the same kind. He has formed a plan, on a large and ex- 
tensive scale, of a zoological museum of living natural his- 
tory. The great and increasing population of New-York, 
and the number of strangers continually passing through the 
city, can scarcely fail of insuring a successful result to his 
undertaking. It is true, that exhibitions of wild beasts, as 
they have hitherto been conducted by the wandering and ig- 
norant masters of menageries, have been but little patronized 


_ by the better classes of the community, and the persuasive 


eloquence of the man with a fiddle at the door, “ walk in, 
ladies and gentlemen, and see the lion—only one shilling !” 


has not been as successful as the stockholders in the business 


could have wished; but the reasons of their failure are too 
obvious to need much illustration. The fierce paintings ex- 
hibited at these haunts, are generally wilful slanders upon 
the patient and jaded beasts within. A wretch of a lion, 
most wofully inclined to tired nature’s sweet restorer—a fil- 
thy ostrich—a wild cat, anda racoon—with an assemblage of 
monkeys, practising all the graces peculiar to that grave and 
elegant class of individuals; these and similar wonders were 
all the allurements which the unhappy tribe of zoological 
philosophers could hold forth, to entice unwary passengers 
into the most loathsome places And since the Italian opera, 
and the production of Cinderella, even the Orpheus at the 
door wastes the sweetness of his broken fiddle upon the de- 
sert air. : 

But a zoological museum, located here, under the superin- 
tendence of scientific men, would indeed be an ornamental 
addition to the city, and in the course of time might grow to 
be not only a source of entertainment, but a very interesting 
auxiliary to the painter, and a valuable field of instruction 
to the youthful part of our citizens. Every admirer of na- 
ture must be interested in a plan which has for its. object to 
rear within the limits of the city, an extensive collection of, 
those wonders of animated nature which poetry and history 
have associated with the most distantclimes. For ourselves, 
even in the petty displaye of this kind which accident has 
hitherto placed within our reach, we have found an interest ; 
and Mr. Hanington’s scheme has already been so far success- 
ful, as to offer strong inducements to the intelligent observer. 
His museum contains many rare specimens of birds and beasts. 
No important progress, however, can be effected in his enter- 
prise without the generateo-operation of the public, which will 
doubtless be awarded as soon as the elevated nature of his 
exhibition, and its connection witha permanent plan, become 
generally understood. 


Black Stocks.—As this seems clearly marked out by des- 
tiny as an-age of revolution, reformation, eclipses, snow- 
storms, and other wonders, we deem it an imperative duty 
to venture a glance at the great innovation in the fashionable 
world whichvhas lately taken place in the mode and charac- 
ter of the cravat. The time was when a well-bred gentle- 
man of the Pelham-school would as soon think of jumping 
down the crater of a volcano as appearing at a party ina 
black stock. He would have sunk beneath the frowns of the 
Venuses, Hebes, and Junos, who adorn the drawing-rooms of 
the affluent in this wonderful republic; and doubtless at the 
next jam would have been found among the missing. The 
late king of England, however, the most polished gentleman 
in the kingdom, once appeared in public with a black stock, 
and such unquestionable authority was sufficient with all the 
little elegant Pelhams and Beau Brummels in both continents. 
His present majesty dispenses with much of the pompous 
ceremonials of royalty ; and, from his early nautical tastes, 
may one day take it into his head to assume the habiliments 
dear to his youthful associations. Should that be the case, 
we may look to see our drawing-rooms thronged with round 
jackets and other marine decorations. Our young men are, 
however, much in need of a standard of fashionable right and 
wrong. They want a leader, to lay down the rules of dressing 
and acting. Strange that so important a science as fashion 
has received so little attention. We ought to establish an 
academy to discuss and settle the questions which agitate the 
circles of the gay. We might as well, in reply to queries from 
perplexed correspondents, once for all disclaim all assumption 
of any superior knowledge upon these matters; and we are, 
at the same time, bound to confess our ignorance of any tri- 
bunal to which their interrogatories may be successfully pre- 
ferred. ‘‘ Adonis” begs to be enlightened upon the state of 
our opinion respecting black stocks. ‘Mary’ insists upon 
knowing whether she may assume the arm of a gentlemanin 
Broadway without any breach of delicacy and propriety, and 
without giving the scandalous world any just reason to re- 
port her as “engaged ;” and “Master Slender’? modestly 
hints that nature has blessed him with undoubted capabilities 
in the whisker way, and that he cherishes a hope of being 
able to rear a pair of mustachios which would set criticism at 
defiance, but declares himself wavering in mind, and much 
distressed with the great variety of unsatisfactory opinions he 
has heard expressed upon the subject. In regard to the first, 
we can only say that the mutability of taste will probably soon 


render the question unessential, although we, being rather! 
addicted tothe refinement of epicureanism, and setting great 


value on ease and comfort in the little items of life, should 
bid farewell with regret to an article so light and neat as the| 
one under consideration, especially if, as would probably | be 
the case, something unnatural, cumbrous, and troublesome 
is 


should be substituted. To Mary, sub rosa, we would whisper, 
especially if she be an engaging girl, with a low and silvery 
voice, and a pair of speaking blue eyes, “ take our arm,” and let 
the world say what they please. As far as delicacy is concerned, 
we despise such mawkish, sickly sensitiveness, and pity the 
young and fair whom prudish affectation and unnatural ro- 
mance have rendered its victims. No one more than ourselves 
admires the genuine modesty of woman. It is the halo of her 
brow. It is the fairy wand in her hand. It is the spell and the 
glory before which the knee bends and the heart thrills, but it 
never discloses itself in selfish ceremonies and awkward refine- 
ments. It does not shrink from the green earth and cluster- 
ing flowers that glow around the path of youth, beauty, and 
happiness, as if it shunned to arouse the serpent at. every 
tread ; but it wanders carelessly on, and its unconscious con- 
fidence is its ornament.and its shield. These hair-drawn dis- 
tinctions are unnatural and ridiculous. Neither are they who 
invent them, and attempt to put them in operation, the most 
innocent in thought or the purest in principle. An indivi- 
dual, enough of a gentleman to walk with a lady in the street, 
or to take her hand in the dance, is sufficiently so to sus- 
tain her arm, that he may afford her such attentions as 
manly strength has ever offered to the sex. No English 
lady would dream of rejecting similar assistance ; on the con- 
trary, she would rather deem it a piece of rudeness in a gen- 
tleman to refrain from proffering it. And, if we must ape 
the manners of other nations, let us select those founded on 
reason, and leave the black stock to struggle by itself up to 
its proper level, unaided by the royal hand. 

As for ““Master Slender” and his whiskers and mustachios, 
notwithstanding the letter upon that subject in a previous 
page, we say, wear them by all means. They must melt the 
hearts of every fair admirer of the beauties of nature. Their 
general adoption would be an incalculable saving of expense 
and trouble, . And what is all our palaver of the freedom of 
the people about, ifa man cannot make a bear of himself 
just when he pleases? What a solemn and dignified assem- 
blage the young whipper-snappers, who skip and frisk about 
theatres, ball-rooms, and soirees, would make, each oniiont. 
ed with a full-grown beard, like the fathers of lofty Rome. We 
observe the distinguished African tragedian has agar a 
public example, which certainly no young gentleman, with 
the slightest claims to distinction, can refuse to adopt. 


Philadelphia Gazette.—This is one of the oldest and best 
papers inthe city of Philadelphia, and will lose nothing of its 
value from the fact that it is at present under the sole edito- 
rial superintendence of Willis Gaylord Clark, Esq. We are 
glad to find so fine a writer and so finished a gentleman oc- 
cupying a station worthy of his talents. Such individuals as 
he cannot but add respectability to the press, He has for 
several years been one of the contributors tothe Mirror. His 
effusions have been circulated far and wide, and won the com- 
mendation of both foreign and domestic journals. It would 
be strange indeed if the Gazette did not assume a high rank 
under his auspices, and we shall hereafter look to its pages 
with increased interest. 


Madame Malibran.—We find the following in the London 
Globe; but, as we know nothing about the matter, we refrain 
from comment : ‘A fracas has recently occurred in Paris, which 
has created a sensation in that metropolis, and deprived the 
Parisians for the present of the vocal talents of their great fa- 
vourite, Madame Malibran. The husband of this lady has re- 
cently arrived from America, and made a demand to partici- 
pate in the produce of his wife’s talents. The lady indignant- 
ly refused to comply with his wishes, and what is vulgarly 
called a regular row took place between the parties at the thea- 
tre. The subject is now before the courts of law, and, until 
it is settled, Madame Malibran declines appearing in public.” 


The streets.—The dangerous and almost impassable state 
of many of the streets should be taken into consideration by 
the common council, Piles of snow and ice, in some places, 
block up the way ;.and, after the first period of warm weather, 
unless some precautionary movements are made, we shall pro- 
bably be favoured with a supply of water sufficient to satisfy 
the most hypercritical upon that subject. Accidents are also 
continually occurring, horses falling, and carts and carriages 
settling quietly in the holes, chasms, &c. with which the roads 
are laid out in a very fancifulmanner. Would it not be pos- 
sible to employ a few of the able-bodied labourers who are 
lounging idly about for want of work, to clear them away for 
the benefit of the public? Perhaps, should some member of 
the corporation find his carriage overturned, and. his own va~ 
luable neck broken, the survivors might proceed to inquire 
| whether the evil might be remedied. 
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< WE MET. 


FROM THE SONGS OF THE BOUDOIR—-SUNG BY MRS, AUSTIN— WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY THOMAS H. BAYLEY. 


~ the course of our remarks, in a previous number, upon the success which has attended the lyrical poetry of Bayley and Moore, as opposed to similar attempts of Scott and Byron, we 
ara the cause to the Laoaeage of musical SS eoteietion on the part of t o former. The perusal of every fresh publication, of which, Bayley is the author, confirms 
opinion, and its truth is rendered strongly apparent by the following beautiful ballad. Let the most fastidious admirer of the soft Italian language examine each syllable, and confess 
that Bayley has not only expressed himself in exquisite poetry, but has selected the best musical sounds which our extensive, but occasionally rough language, afiords. Although the 
modulation speaks no extraordinary musical research, yet there is no reason to believe it may not be displayed in future efforts; and the regularity and tenderness of t ly, and 
the admirable clearness with which the sentiment is conveyed, prove his marked talents as a composer. This class of lyrical productions, more than any other, is sure of r Cag 
“understood and felt. From the excitement occasioned by the complicated skill and magnificent energy of Rossini or Weber, the mind will find both relief and pleasure in =_ 


charm of such compositions; and, without any infringement of good taste, may enjoy the melodious simplicity of which they are the essence. 


Andantino Expressivo. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


And once again we met, and a fair girl was near him, 

He smil’d and whisper’d low, as Lonce used to hear him; 

She leant upon his arm, once twas nineand mineonly; 

I wept, for I deserved to fee] wretched and lonely. - 

And she will be his bride !—at the altar, he’ give he 

The love that was. too pure, for a heartless dece! 

The world may think me gay, for my feelings! in 
Oh! thou hast been the cause of this anguish, my mother 


A pHivanTHRopist.—A busy body, who is always meddling POPE JOAN. 


i irs of other people and neglecting his own. Jeaious, 2 thousand times I swore 
athe peop 245 8 g My Joan I never would see more. 


“ Pshaw !? cried the jade, all doubts at end, 


ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


SCRAPS FROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK. . . 
A sLockHEeap.—A fellow perplexed by reading a multitude 


NUNBER IV. peers Bh ee kiss ay paseo and be my friend.” 
F . : cS. “t *t,” said I: h th, 
Error.—People that are sincere in their errors may be set ||» °°°*® . ~~ To break it would condemn us bath.” 
right; but I know of no mefns of convincing those whoonly|| Two svis—Heaven defend me from the activity of a Whispered the jade in silvery tone: 5 
fis “Come. Pil absolve thee, ’m Pope Joan.” . 
affect to be wrong, except giving them offices. busybody, or the energies of a blockhead. 
Ecvazs and Gostixs.—There is somewhere a tradition that||_DrTaroxep x1nes.—Firebrandssmoke most when outofthe|| ~ GEORGE P- MORRIS, PROPRIETORS 


elves and goblins had their origin in the factions of the Guelphs chimney, so kings, out of place, are apt to be very troublesome.|| 5 i iicnea every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann streets. 
¢ . RE 


and ghibellines, corrupted into elves and goblins. 5 : Y . Terms, four dollars per annum, payablein advance. No 
: ; 4 — . men are like millstones in motion, |I received for a teas por ied eon Gee year. New subscribers can he 


no grist to grind, will set one another||supplied from the commencement of the preset volume. 
J. Seymour, printer, John-street. 


Rexicion.—Religion ought to be left in her native simpli-|| which, if the 
city, rather than hang her cars with counterfeit pearls. ‘en fire. 
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For the New-York Mirror. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 
TIME, 


Or time the fell consumer! Time the god! 
Before whose tread things animate do bend— 
And things inanimate, beneath whose rod 
Do.crumble and decay. Of time the friend ; 
Whose balsam doth the broken spirit mend. 
Of time the enemy; whose fleet decrees, 
Like “ winged messengers” of death, do send 
’ Destruction in their course, while youthful ease 
~~ §)Gives way to age’s pangs and mortified diséase, 
i, led ese FEB) te * * * * 
_ Rome, pride of worlds! vast city! where art thou? 
Where are thy lofty palaces and towers ? 
Thy patriarchs and kings, where are they now ? 
Where are thy gardens, garlanded with flowers, 
Thy marble fountains, and thine orange bowers ? 
Where are thy temples now ? and where the hand 
That rear’d their mighty structures? where the powers 
That held submissive nations at command? 
Alas! decay’s wide arm enfolds thy fated land. 


And ruin, standing on the desert mound, 

Where erst thy proudest pinnacles uprose, 

Points o’er the dreary stones that line the ground, 

Over mould’ring tombs, wherein have sought repose 

Thy mighty ones, and where the ivy grows ; 

Over erumbling sculptures thy vain glory thought 

Would outlive time, now emblems of thy woes! 

Thus she surveys the scene with relics fraught, 
And’laughs to scorn the deeds that she alone has wrought. 


Thy Pantheon, honour’d by the sculptured bust 
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Before thee plam and palpable doth roll 

Of deep designs, and treacherous thoughts the whole. 
The trembling air that shakes beneath thy wings 
Blows destiny right onward to its goal ; 

And from the heart its hidden secret wrings, 

And brings to light and shame sin’s foul imaginings. 


Long in the secret soul of vicious man 

May fond concealment lurk, in thought secure ; 

Long may the heart its hidden projects plan, 

To compass wisdom—with, deceit to lure 

The unconscious soul, and in its toils immure 

its thoughtless prey. . Witir visage sanctified, 

With hands uplifted, and in walk demure; 

Long may hypocrisy its blackness hide, 

But time at last unlocks, and opes its charnel wide. 
* * * 


Mantling in ruby blushes, the young blood 
Steals o’er the fac arcin beauty fair, 

While hope adds the mounting flood, 
That flows benea’ 


* * % * # 


How clear and sparkling those round orbs of sight! 
How fresh the cheek ! and far beyond compare 

The cherry ripeness of those lips! How bright ! 

The smile, the merry laugh—how jocund, free and light! 


Shall time respec charms and wing away 
His wintry flight, save his impress here? 
On forms less lovely work his sad decay ? 

To those whose daysshave fallen in the sere, 

Will he not ratheP aaah urse draw near ? 

Not so. The joyous e of those eyes, 

Those charms of yo make the victim dear. 


Of many a form that:did thy glory please, 

Yet holds its mighty fabric from the gust 

Of withering time, whose dread sirocco breathes 

Over all around, nor shall a part appease 

Its searching blast. The Pantheon’s towering wall 

Tt has struck lightly as a summer breeze ; 

But yet beneath its breath this ancient hall 

Shalldrop with thund’ring crash! ’ Tisthusthe mighty fall ! 


Time here, where classic Rome in grandeur lay, 

Has-left deep-printed his undying trace, 

Her ev’ry work is hast’ning to decay : ~ 

The raven croaks where once in kingly grace 

Her consuls view’d the combat or the race : 

Alike have felt, cottage and towering dome, 

Time’s with’ring wand, that touches to deface : 

Each stone and spire doth crumble to its doom ; 

And all alike by time are marshal’d to the tomb. 
* * * * * * * * 


Tf such are marks of time’s dread tracery, 

If rocks do crumble ’neath his mighty shock, 

If proudest towers do bow to his decree, 

And things inanimate, or stone or stock, 

Do each and all their gates of strength unlock, 

As time, bald reaper of the harvest field, 

Sweeps his keen scythe, all human strength to mock. 
Shall man alone be as a fountain seal’d ? 

Shall man not bow his head when all around him yield? 


Not surer to the earth the spears of grain, 
That in their golden ripeness kiss the breeze, 
That floats from autumn skies across the plain ; 
Not surer fall the girdled forest-trees, 
That wait the woodman’s axe. The angry seas 
That are uplifted by the driving blast, 
Fall not more surely to their waveless ease, 
Than man—the lord of earth—creation’s last 

- And wortliiest work, shall fall—be number’d with the past, | 


_ From infancy to youth, from youth to age, 
‘rom age to death, from toothless childhood on 
“Po toothless, sightless years. Through ev’ry stage, 
From the bright cheek to visage pale and wan, 
From the first lesson that we early con 
To the last lesson that the dying dead, 
Time writes his characters of woe upon 
This outward form, this carcass, form’d for bread 
For slimy worms and toads, the umpires of the dead! 


The monarchs of the grave! the crawling gnomes, 
That feast and fatten on our noble clay, 

Heroes and princes, lords of lordly domes, 

Rulers and kings! the mighty of a day— 

Feast they on earth, and flaunt in bright array ? 
Tis well—for soon beside the common boor 

In comnion earth their glories they must lay ; 

And the green worm, alike on rich and poor, 

Will fatten bravely there—there play the epicure. 


Qh time! thou silent searcher of the heart! 


{ 


in the smallest degree the interest they feel, 


The grace Sfabesuty, L ‘ 
Like wine and fragrant oily enhance the sacrifice. 


# POPULAR TALES. 


EASTERN STORYsTELLERS. 


Tue pleasure with which the Orientalists listen to their 
story-tellers 
actice day after day dées not weaty their patien te 
This probably 
lone of the most primitive and ancient amusements in the 
world: evenin the patriarchal days'of the Old Testament, 
jthe love of oral narratives, im which instruction was blended | 
| with imagination, prevailed among the Jews.and other eastern 
people. The Archon halting at eve on their endless 
| sdihds, delight to form a group and call on one of their com- 
tell a tale, either of his own invention or from one 
ebrated poets. T'oa T'urk, the inaction as well as 


| panion 
of their 


routine of his life, that knows little change or excitement, 


render this luxury peculiarly welcome ; he can conimand it} 
at all times and seasons; and can pass from the bosom of his 
family to the favourile haunt of the story-teller in a few 
moments. Whether the rain falls heavily, or the snows cover 


of strong affection and domestic felicity: even the man who 
just before, perbaps, imbrued his sabre in the blood of a Greek, 
will melt with sorrow at the perils and distresses of the hero) 


|;—no theatres, balls, or drinking parties—they repair to the 
scene of this loved amusement with the same feelings as the 
lidle and luxurious in our own land take up a new.and stimu- 
lating novel, or go to see a favourite actor.. Old men, whose 
white beards hang on their breasts, and whose features prove 
that they have felt the real evils and trials of life, are seen to 
devour these fictitious narrations with as much cagerness as 
the youth who sits beside them. The dervise, too, is there; 
his wild eyes fixed on the narrator, his whole soul absorbed 
in the tale, after he has spent the day in absorbing the feelings) 
of others with his own wild illusions, and drawing crowds 
about him with his revelations and lies. The hadgé, also, 
just come from Mecca, after his painful pilgrimage that has 
|purged'away the sins of his soul, and thrown a sacredness 
about his person even to the end of life, comes here.to yield 


forget the howling desert he has traversed, as well a 
tant home to which he is bound. * ; 


Se 


‘To thee the task to ope the hidden soul, 
To show its workings and divulge its art, 


In Damascus some of the best reciters : 
the peculiar luxury and situation of its 


RE AND 
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tellers) is. inexhaustible spthe. repetition of the same} 


the narrow streets, he wraps his robe closely about him and/| 
hastens there. It is a relief to him to listen to an ideal picture 


‘of the story. As there are no public amusements in the east) 


himself to the beautiful fictions of some wandering Arab, and| 


i 
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ae 
much the effect of their narrations. In Cairo, the 
water, the burning’ heat, and the dry, gloomy, and 
streets, are great foes.to the imagination, as well as the esert 
that spreads on every side. In Constantinople the beauty of 
the external scenery cannot be surpassed—the river and its ~ 
enchanting shores; but the scantiness of water in'the interior 
of the city decreases very much the luxuries of its people, 
who love, beyond every thing, the sight and sound of falling 
water in their apartments. In the capital of Syria, almost 
all the coffee-houses have splendid fountains, that are thrown 
up, some of them, to the height ofsix or seven feet; and it iad. 
lightful to recline on one of the soft seats near them, and liste 
to the ceaseless rush and fall, while the'very sight of them, cae 
so hot a clime, is like the face of a friend. The abundance 

of water, from the five streams that flow around the city, is 
incredible. The Assyrians might well complain, in their in- 
roads into the promised land, of the scarcity of its rivers, and 
boast that there was nothing like their own-Abana and Phar- 
par. In some of these houses of recreation, whose latticed 
windows, thrown open, admit the air, the wealthier people 
form dinner parties, "of'men only: seated in a circle on the 
carpet, with the various dishes on low tables before them, they 

eat slowly and carelessly, conversing at intervals, without 
any of the gout or joviality that wine inspires. Every good 


roe in Damascus has its fountain, and thisis in- - 


vari in the best apartment ; it being a luxury, or rather 
a ssity, that few inhabitants care to do without: an Eng- 
lishman would as soon live in an uncarpeted house. And 
round the marble basin, or in the divan just beyond it, the 
host at evening receives his friends; and they sit, and smoke, 
and calmly converse the hours away: this is the timeywhen 
the wealthier families sometimes send for a celebrated story- 
teller to amuse the party, and when the latter knows he is to 
be handsomely paid, it is a more recherché rac than 
the public companies afford. 

It is the sultry hour of noon, perhaps, when the burning 
rays are on the water, the trees, and green banks tHat sur- 
und the scene of indofence ant indulgence; the light root 
supported by the slender pillars casts a shade on the peopled 
floor, on which the well and variously dressed ‘Turks recline, 
some in small wickered chairs, others on long and softer 
benches, covered and backed with carpetsand cushions. These , 
seats are placed close to the river’s edge, and earth has nothing 
more luxurious than to sit here, in the cool of the day, or in 
the still hour of night, and listen to the rush of the waters, 
and gaze on the gleaming of the cataract; then put the am- 
ber-tipped and scented pipe to the lips, or turn to the throng 
of many nations around, all silently enjoying the hour. 

It is sweet to such a people to have their feelings violently 
excited; to have the monotony of their thoughts thus broken 
wildly, by the vivid descriptions of the fier. it is a plea- 
sure so easily enjoyed also; the head need not be raised from 
its recumbent position, nor the eye turned from the faint twi- 
light falling on the foaming river, nor the hand moved from 
its gentle grasp on the chibouque. The favourite story-teller 
watches his moment, and comes forward into the middle of 
the floor and raises his hand ; the lips of the Damascene, the 
Cairene, the Arab, and the Persian, that were before «busy, 
perhaps, conversing on the few themes that occupy an Oriental 
mind, are instantly hushed. The hands of those whose faces 
are turned towards the speaker are laid significantly on their 
flowing beards, or count their beads with unconscious and 
mechanical motion. The waiters, who replenish continually 
the. often-drained coffee cups, tread stealthily over the floor. 
If a guest enters, his eye detects instantly the nature of the 
scene, and he walks with quick step to the nearest vacant 
seat, and signs mutely to the attendant to bring him the re- 
freshments he desires. 

Amidst the sound of the falling waters, the voice of the 
story-teller alone is heard; and each tone falls as distinct and 
clear as that of the angel who shall proclaim, at the day of 
account, the sins of the people. It is beautiful to see a proud 
and half barbarous people thus chained by the power of ima- 
gination; listening with the earnestness and simplicity of 
children to the fictitious narration, and melted at the tendey- 
ness of some of the passages, or their dark eyes kindling at 
the powerful painting of others. : 

The best tale that I heard was narrated by an Arab, whe 
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ial the reputation of being one of the chief in the city. The he dared ¢ 
Arabs, from the liveliness of their imagination and quick-| but'far 
ness,of invention, in general excel in this profession, andi neither tent, nor khan, nor hamlet. 


gain a handsome living by their talents. At every pause he} 


made i in his story, which was about once in ten minutes, an ||to ascend it; on reaching the summit, to his infinite joy, 
interpreter repeated faithfully what he had said; and though | saw a clear fia beautiful pool of water, for he was at 


“it may not be one of the most powerful of their tales, it ap-| 
peared to me one of the most useful: it was accompanied by | 
' graceful and rapid gestures : 

In a small town on the coast of Syria, that st Papart 
from other towns and cities, lived a silk weaver. He had for 
many years been a contented and cheerful man, living with | 
his wife and three children in great comfort ; for Allah, who | 

saw the simplicity of his heart, blessed his labours ; and he, | 

too, gave praise to the highest, and had health and peace, and 
those of his household loved him. But it came to pass, that 
one morning, as he was seated at work at his window that) 


heart, and thenits happiness passed away like a dream. He 


ixed his eyes on the vessels that were passing onwards, near 


o where he sat, and-for a long time did not cast them down 
again on the web of silk that he held, which dropped from | 
his hand to the ground. | 

“They go,” said he to himself, ‘they go, each to its own | 
distant land, leaded with wealth’ that make families happy; | 
or in search of rich and costly things. Oh, that one of these} 
barks was bound for the poor home of Comrou, the silk} 
weaver? And so much was he moved, that the tears fell | 
from his*eyes; and his wife saw it, and said, ‘‘ Why weepest| 
thou, my soul ?—what is come to thee this day?’ And he| 
said after a while, with a confused air, for he was yet ashamed || 
of thoughts so disturbed. “I would fain see thee, my love, 


dressed in rich apparel, and our children also clo like | 
those of the merchant Taleb, where I buy our silk.” 
‘Son of the weaver Mashil! art thou mad ? exclaimed 


| 


| 


7 astonished woman, as she picked up the silk web from 

e ground: “pursue thy work; for such wild desires will 
only lead to poverty and want;” and with that she threw it 
towards him. He looked at her vexed and angrily, and, for} 
the first time, thought that her face was not comely, nor her 
iorm beautiful. 

When the sun rose again, he went to his work as usual ; 
bat the thoughts of his heart were like the waters that rushed | 
loudly past his dwelling, and envy and hatred were among | 
them. 

His friend and neighbour, the baker, who lived on the oth 
side of the street, was now often the object of his remarks. 
The latter, who was a devout believer in the prophet, had | 
grown rich by care and industry ; his loaves were the best and } 
whitest in the whole town, and all rejoiced when they saw || 
the angel of wealth enter his threshold, and dwell there—all, 
except the weaver Comrou, who, when he now saw his neigh- 
bour in his shop at the dawn of day, cursed him in his heart; | 
and followed him across the street at evening to his own door, | 
with jealous and altered looks. 

“ Why has Allah,” he said, “ favoured this man more than 
me? His stores are full, and his table is plentifully spread, 
and his friends are sometimes feasted there, while I can only |! 
keep the fiend poverty from gnashing his teeth on me.” This | 
could not last. The prayers of his youthful wife and chil- 
dren were unavailing to restore peace to his mind. They 
wept when they looked on his pale face and wasting frame; 
for the pining after riches is like the hand of disease. 

One day, as he was at work in the chamber of his house| 
that stood on the edge of the sea, so strongly was he moved 
by these consuming thoughts and desires, that in a fit of anger 
and discontent he broke in pieces the web of silk he held, and 
rushed cut of the house. In the misery of his thoughts he 
wandered wildly along the shore ; at one time looking on the 
sea, that was now disturbed by a strong wind—then én the 
numerous dwellings; at last he bent his steps to the port. 
As the call to prayer irom the mosque was heard through the 
town, he quickened his steps, for the voice of the holy man 
seemed to pursue him, and the crowds of the faithful he met 
to accuse him. He saw a vessel preparing to leave the port 
and hastened on board, and took passage for the land to which 
she was bound without heeding where it might be. The 
vessel sailed all night, and the following day and night, for 
the wind was strong ; and when the second morning dawned 
they saw the shore before ffem. Sick and weary of the voyage, 
the weaver implored to be set on shore, even in a strange land, 
rather than sail any farther; his request was granted, n 
a short time a boat conveyed him to the beach. 

He gazed sadly around, for the place wasa desert ; and he 
knew not where to lay his head when the day should have 
passed away. To remain where he stood, however, was what 
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looked out on the sea, the love of riches entered into’ his H 


|| of the day he loved to walk in his garden; an 


fa, and the sun- 


ye could reach, no ee w 


“"* be seen— 
There was a high mountain before him, and he 


dead with thirst and weariness. Looki 
jjespied small stone drinking vesse rious form, lying 
j\useless by the side of the pool ; he fi it to the brim and} 
raised it to his lips. What was his astonishment, as he drank, 
to hear the sound of money rattling in his vest! He tore it 
open! Oh, what was his rapture to find it filled with gold 
chequins! Again he filled the stone vessel, and drank deep; 
again he heard the delicious sound and saw the gleam of the 
gold, dearer than the light of the eyes of his youngest born. 
He seized them and pressed them to his soul, convinced that 
he had thus found a source of endless riches, for as often as 
jhe drank, so often the money came’ with the draught. He 
‘stood motionless by the side of the lonely pool, and lifted up 
his eyes and blessed Allah aloud for his mercy, that he had 


eagerly around he 


|| regard to the desire of his soul. 


It was now time to depart, for the sun was going down on 
land and sea—on the plain, the groves of palm, and the 
scattered dwellings beneath ; looked down on them no 

|| longer with envy, but exultal e last rays were cast 
jon a city that was not fa thither he bent his 
|| steps, first placing next his inert the goblet, and tying his 
sash tightly over it. He soon entered the streets of the city, 
|made his way to the public khan and hired a chamber for the 
/night in the upper story. In the area beneath, above which 
|rose the large‘and lofty dome tha hted the whole, he saw 
piles of merchandise lying on . o from all parts of the 
jeast, and their owners seated carelessly beside them, convers- 
\ing and taking refreshment. Suchi stores of wealth he had 
never seen tillnow. He joi numerous company, and 
while they stared at the m essed stranger, he lifted up 
his eyes with a look of f calmness and forgiveness, for his heart 
was full of light and joy. ~ # * 
He purchased a house and hired servants in that city, and 
bought horses of the purest blood of Yemen; and in the close 
q afterwards, 
|fair slaves waited on him, for he thought no more of his 
humble and beautiful wife and sweet children. It was 
pleasant, in the heat of the day, to sit beside the fountain 
while the loveliestwomen danced before him ‘and delighted 
ith music. O Allah! what had thy paradise mo’ 
than this man possessed ? 
‘The waters of Abouali flow not faster than wealth flow- 
ed into the bosom of the proud man. ‘The great of the city 
looked on his state with desire and envy, and sat down at 
his banquets and poured fiatteries into. ear; their daugh- 
ters listened to the praise of his magnificence, and said, “ this 
stranger will be a fit husband for us.” But in the tow 
jthe sea shore, the widow and her children did ni 


| 


ase to 


eyes!” And their friends also sorrowed with them. 

So it happened—for nothing in this world should astonish 
us—that the baker, who lived on the other side of the street, 
was seized also with the thirst of riches. His trade was gain- 


wife, who was ever at his side, and a joke or a gibe on his lips. 
But now this slow gathering of wealth no longer satisfied him 
he prayed to Allah that he would increase it more rapidly. 


One day he felt something hard in his hand, and on look- 
He put it on the 


ing closer found it was a gold mahmoudie. 
shell, and wantingsome meat for dinner, went to the butcher’s, 
purchased some and received the change : what was his sur- 
prise to find the mahmoudie once more in his vest on his re- || 


it ever multiplied itself, and would be to him a source of slow 
but never-ending aftiuence. He concealed his emotions even 
from the wife of his bosom; and though he followed his busi- 
ness as usual, it was evident to all that his views were elevated 
beyond it; his carriage was more constrained, and his words 
and smiles, that used to fall like the dew on the herb, were 
now few and cold. His secret was like a stifled fire within 
him; his sleep went from him by night, or if it came, was 
filled with tempting and glorious visions. He longed to seek 
a scene where he could prove these pleasures and make a 
better use of the gift of heaven than he could possibly do in 
his small native town, among neighbours who had known him 


from infancy, and among whom any sudden change of 


condition would be suspected and ridiculed. He took his re- 
solution, and going one night to the port, without a parting 
word 0 wife or Aenayeeok passage on _ a vessel that 


n{| Allah! 


miourn and to say, “Azrael has taken from us the light of our 


rise and set still found him at the mouth of 
| his oven, smilingly serving his customers, praising his bustling 


turn! Again and again he changed it, and still he found that 


to the same sda as ‘the one in which the weaver sailed. 
After a few. days baker found his way to the same city ; 
and he too, after a time, purchased a house and garden. Oh, 

e || how sweet to his soul was the first taste of riches! like that of 
the fountain of life to the lips of Sadak, when he drank there 

of, and knew that.all his toils were repaid. The eau 
him no more to his daily labour, to prepare brea and! 

for the faithful, to endure extreme heat and look on ne hs 

| pleasure only broke on his slumbers; strange women alsocame, 

| whose looks and words were like those of the houris. Then 
|he rose and sat in the cool of his apartment, where the foun- 
tain fell with a ceaseless murmur, and slayes knelt before him 
and offered luxuries to his taste. The mouth of his oven no 
more waited for him—the smoke and heat, the clash of gab- 

| bling tongues around—the complaints and reproachesof those 
whose pies were burned or neglected: he turned disgusted 
from the remembrance, and bade his slave bring odours and 
fill his goblet to the brim. ¥ 

One day he went to the chief coffee-house in the city, and e 
sat down beside the stream on whose bank it stood; it was 
sweet to gaze on its rapid movement as it swept foaming on. - 
“So pass away for ever from me poverty and toil!” he said. 
“Instead of baking for the souls of the faithful, I will now 
eat the fruits of their hands; they shall minister to me, 2 At 
this moment a movement was heard in the place, t ple 
who were near him gave way, and a richly dressed man enter- 
ed, attended by many slaves; he sat down, looked with a 
princely air around him, and addressed himself to the baker, 
who was much flattered by this attention. Ere long, how- 
ever, looking attentively, in spite of the dyed and perfumed 
beard that fell, black as the raven’s wing, on his bosom, he 
recognised his former neighbour, the silk weaver. The latter, 
instead of being ashamed, for he perceived the secret was safe 
between them, smiled graciously 6n the baker, congratulated — 
him on the change in his appearance; confidence grew as 
they talked of their former condition, and then they told each 
other of the cause of their present splendour. The baker’s 
heart fell within him at the detail, and when the other kindly 
invited him to come and dine with him, he had hardly = 
left to reply. 

His trembling steps bore him with difficulty to By dwell- 
ing; and when he came in and the door was shut, he sat 
down on the floor and heard the fountain fall, and the music 
was played before him, but he heeded them not. It was now 
mid-day, and the fair woman of the city whom he had marfi- 
ed came with soft steps and bent over him, and said, 

“Come, my husband, will thy soul take no rest ?? 

He looked sadly at her, and she saw that his features were 
changed, and pale as her robe, or even as one of his own white 
loaves that he used to bake at sunrise. ; 

“Of what avail to me,” he: said at last, “are the gifts of 
That wretched weaver, on whom I looked down in 
our own town as a poor drudge, who gained just enough 
every day to support his wife and children, is now as the 
princes of the earth, and riches flow unto him as the waves 
of the shore, while mine are only as the-drops of rain that 
fall on the sand and are quickly dried up.” 

She threw her arms around the wretched man, and her rich 
tresses fell on his neck, and she strove to comfort him—but 
it might not be: he could not hide from himself that the stone 
goblet of the weaver gave him a shower of wealth at one 


‘ 
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: draught, whereas his mahmoudie, however often it was chang- 


ed, could only multiply itself—and this slowly, lingeringly! 
“O howslow !” he said; “death will come ere I arent — 


!my poor, miserable mahmoudie !"” 


When evening came, he dressed himself to go and take the 
repast with his friend. On entering his house, its splendour 
astonished him; the sun had set, and many lights, thrown 
| from gold and silver lamps, made the chambers seem like the 
day; he was received by the owner, seated ona rich divan, 
who pressed his hand with a pleasant smile; and soon after 
they sat down to the banquet that consisted of all manner of 
luxuries. The conversation at first turned on past times. mes 

“I find,” said the baker, as he drained a cup of Shiras, 
‘that amidst many good things the bread of this place is not 
good; the loaves are not to.be compared to my own for light- 
ness, and colour like that “ the show on the top of Gebel, 
Skeick.” 

“ Your words, baker,’ ee his host, “are those of | truth ; 
your loaves were fit for the lips of the prophet himself, even 
in paradise ; and for the silk, what think you oftheiventerend 
texture of the robe I wear?” 

‘‘What.you say, weaver,” replied his guest, Bxing his eyes 
on the splendid robe, and then glancing at his | plainer 
one, “cannot be gainsaid. 0, Allah! Allah ‘he : said, in 


: 
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that he might decide on their quarrel. 


a piercing tone, lifting his eyes to the roof, while his hand 
still clenched the glass; “why didst thou give the stone goblet 
to this man, and grant me only the poor mahmoudie ?” 

‘* My friend,” replied the other, kindly, “be not unhappy; 
all are not the favourites of the highest; may-be thou hast 
neyer seen the precious goblet,” drawing it forth from his 
vest; “handie it tenderly ; it is not to be touched by every 
vile or common hand, like a mahmoudie.” 

The baker took it and pressed it hard in his grasp. “Omy 
head, my eyes, my soul!” he said; ‘blessed source of eter- 
nal wealth !? Then changing his tone, “and yet how frail 
and brittle !—was I'to dash it against this marble pavement, 
thy riches, weaver, are gone for ever.” The latter uttered a 
loud cry, and sprung to seize the cup; his guest broke into a 
disdainful laugh; ‘take it, take it, slowly: and carefully ; did 
I not say how perishable and uncertain was thy treasure? a 
blow, an accident may destroy it. Thy wealth, O weaver, 
hangs on.a hair! whereas mine’’—and he drew forth his mah- 
moudie, and dashed it violently on the floor—‘ see,” he said, 
‘it is still the same; violence cannot hurt or change it; it is 
suye—it is unchangeable.” 

SBesotteds man!” said the other, replacing anxiously the 
stoné goblet. within his bosom, “ wilt thou compare that 
wretched so 0 itary coin to my glorious gift? Ay, clasp it close- 
ly, ’tis thy only friend! behold, I will put thee to confusion.” 
So saying, he filled the stone cup to the brim with the rich 
wine of Shiras, and drank it to the bottom; then taking a 
handful of the coins that had fallen in his vest, he threw them 
towards his guest, saying, “unhappy baker, comfort thy soul !”” 

The fury of the other kindled, as the lightning flashes along 
the summit of Ararat. ‘Base weaver, the son of a weaver! 
wilt thou set thy foot thus on my neck ? Hath hot thy heart 
been lightened to enter my door at eve?—was not thy tone 
lowly, and were not my words of kindness sweet to thy ear?” 

‘‘ Behold,” said the other calmly, “if thou wouldst again| 
begin thy trade in this city, tohelp thy poor mahmondie, my 
household shall eat no loaves but thine, neither shall my lips 
taste any other; and I will recommend them also to the great 
men of the city, my friends.” 

At these words the other could no longer contain himself. 
He rose from the divan, and seized him by the throat: ‘‘O vile 
upstart! Allah grant me patience, that I do not slay thee on 
the spot! Am I not a better man, and of more repute than 
thou? Is not my name known as the first baker in the land, 
on whom all men smiled? whereas thou wast not cared for, 
more than the dog that dieth, save by thy wretched wife and 
children, whom thou hast forsaken.” 

“ Thou liest,”’ said the weaver, now wholly enraged; and 
tearing off the other’s turban and vest: “I will make thee 
bare as one of thy own loaves; thy mahmoudie hath made 
thee mad!” With that their fury and clamour rose to such 
a pitch, that the whole house was filled therewith; the at- 
tendants and slaves strove to part them, but so fast was their 
grasp on each other’s person, that they seemed more like un- 
happy men moved by the Afrit than those whom the prophet 
had so blessed with his smile. The gold-flowered robe of rare 
texture of the weaver hung in tatters, and the baker’s face 
and person were more disordered than by the flames of his 
own oven in the day of the simoom. It so happened—for the 
great enemy of men always watches for their downfall—that 
the cadi of the city, passing by to his own house from an 
entertainment, heard the tumult, that grew louder every mo- 
ment, and entering with his officers, demanded the cause of 
it. It was some time before he could obtain a hearing, or 
pacify in any way the fury of the rival men; from their un- 

‘guarded words and mutual upbraidings, he gathered, how- 
_ ever, an insight into their history ; they were ordered to ap- 
pear before him in judgment on the following day, in order 
They came soon after 
sun-rise, with several attendants: the marks of the strife were 
‘erased, as far as was possible, by copious ablutions; their ap- 
parel was fresh and tasteful, but that of the weaver much 
exceeded in splendour ; he looked around him witha haughty 
and confident air. Many eminent men of the city were seat- 
ed round the cadi, as, with a solemn and severe aspect, he 
inquired into the cause of their enmity that had thus disturb- 
ed the peace ofthe town andits people. It was in vain that 
they endeavoured to speak with calmness on the subject; their 
words quickly became warm; angry glances were exchanged 


_ as well as contemptuous gestures: and when the baker told, 


in bitter agony of soul, of the power of the stone drinking 
cup, the looks of the cadi were troubled. He opened his 
heavy eyes wildly, and a strange fire was in them; his very 
beard was observed to move to and fro, as he desired to behold 
this strange and marvellous gift; and when the weaver 
drew it fondly from his breast and held it solemnly in his 
sight, the hand of the eadi grasped it, as the drowning man 
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eacohies ata friendly plank. And then, he ceil ‘to see the 
mahmoudie of the baker, that he might compare thern together, 

ind so decide on their several excelleninies to the content of 
the disputants. When they were both delivered, he gazed on 
them in long and speechless emotion—his eye was absolutely 
drunk with pleasure, 

0, true believers!” he said, ‘‘there is nothing so delight- 
ful in the poo ee as peace! Itisa lovely thing; and 
I should sin deeply 1f L allowed the causes of this strife still 
to exist, and thereby stir up the ashes of misery, day and 
night, to the destruction of your souls; therefore I will keep 


these things, and guard them in care and secrecy.” 

Asudden gloom and horror fell on the countenances of 
the two men: they trembled exceedingly: their lips moved 
in many an effort to speak, but no utterance came forth ; for 
it is a fearful thing to see wealth and splendour passing away 
from us like a dream; and poverty, like an armed man, 
waiting for his prey. At last:the baker found words: ‘ Re- 
turn me! my mahmoudie, O return it to me, excellent. and 
righteous judge !—so shall Allah bless thee above all men!” 

The weaver, whose loss was tenfold ¢reater, cried out with 
a wild and bitter cry, clenched his hands, and beat his breast, 
as if words were too small for anguish \such as his; then tore 
his beautifully dyed beard up by the roots. The cadi was 
blest with a marble heart, as well as an iron hand; for even 
while he still grasped « closely the precious things, he expos- 
tulated mildly with the men—pointed out the folly of their 
grief, as well as the inordinateness of their desires. They 


then fell on their knees, side by side, and with many and 
moving prayers, besought him to restore their rightful pro- 
perty : the weaver appealed to some of the great men near, 
who had feasted at his table; but the scowl of envy and dis- 
dain was on their brow. Then growing desperate, they 
menaced the cadi—declared they would instantly lay their 
complaint before the sultan, who would see justice done 
them, and their property restored from the spoiler. The 
judge in his turn gave way to. wrath, or appeared so to do— 
ordered them instantly to prison—said that in the meantime 
he would himself denounce them to his master, as dealers in 
magical arts;—for how could such gifts as the cup and the 
mahmoudie be possessed otherwise ?—and by the koran the 
punishment of magic was death. 

They were instantly conveyed, without pity or sympathy 
from the beholders, to the prison of the city; and confined 
in a gloomy and massive, chamber, whose dim light came 
through a grated window; the floor was chill, for it was be- 
low the surface of the earth. The remainder of the day was 
passed in sighs and groans; each in a remote part of the 
prison vented his grief alone; and when night came, they 
thought of their rich couches, and of those who shared them; 
of the silver lamps and many slaves; and they walked to 
and fro wildly, for the extremity of the change was too great 
to bear. The light of morn dropped through the bars on 
their haggard faces, that had not been composed to rest; a 
hollow and grating sound was heard, and the keeper entered 
with a loaf of bread and a pitcher of water; being a zealous 
mussulman, he gave his loud blessing on their heads and on 
the food, and with a solemn glance departed. A convulsive 
and shuddering laugh broke from the lips of the men; then 
softer and sweeter tones were heard: they looked, and a face 
of surpassing beauty was seen at the grated window; it was 


eye was like that of one of those who in old times came 
down to love the children of earth—so full of angel power, 
blended with the deep passions of our nature. Oh, who has 
ever proved a strong agony, whether of soul or body, and not 
felt that the look and the tone of a beautiful woman were life 
from the dead! The unhappy men thought so, as they gazed 
with relieved hearts. The baker stretched out his hands 
wildly, while his very soul seemed to go forth in every glance ; 
it was the wife of his. bosom, Aleda, whom he had married 
in the city, and loved as tenderly as her he had deserted. 
‘Art thou come,” he said, “to comfort me, my glory, my 


treasure !”? 

“J have heard,” she said, in a voice like -music, “a con- 
fused report of the violence offered to my husband—the lord 
of my affections; but I know not the cause: they dare not 
detain you long ; you will soon come to your home that is all 
prepared: my hands have set forth our favourite chamber, 
for the repast at sunset, when I will expect you.” 

“JT shall come no more, to that home,” he replied, in a tone 
of inexpressible emotion; and then he told her, in broken 
accents, of his utter ruin. 

“Mean, sordid, and low-born wretch!’ she said; “my 
slaves, my rich dresses, my chambers of luxury, ite, they 


all to flit from me?? He heard no more: he saw his fate 
was sealed. . ; 


pale, and tears were on it; but the lips were red, and the) 


At that moment a fiendish laugh was heard; he started 
wildly and looked up: there, at the grated window, by the 
side of Aleda, he beheld Calil, the meretricious beauty who 
had shared his splendour, and whom he believed to be sincere- 
ly devoted to him. 

“Ts itthou?? she began. “Are the squalid form and lowly 
aspect those of Comrou, who was like a prince of the earth 2 
O, weaver! who’can unfold the web of thy miseries 2” 
“Forsake me not,” he said, in moving-accents; “leave 
me not in my misery! Calil, my wealth was poured into thy 
bosom! Oh, that I could lay my head there but fora moment.” 
‘‘ Never—never!” she replied, Then many voices were 
mingled together, of their slaves, and of some who had feasted 
at their board. There is nothing like exquisite misery for ze- 
conciling quarrels and laying the soul open to itself; the two 
ancient friends sat stupified for some moments, tearing their 
garments and heaping ashes on their heads—then looking 
eagerly and kindly, threw themselves into each other’s arms 
and wept. . ie 
Their enemies as well as lovers were passed away : even-_ 
ing came down on the silent prison; the red and slanting beams 
fellon the dark, damp walls ; and they thought of their homes 
—how the sun went down in glory and peace on the wave 
and shore. : 

“QO holy prophet !” exclaimed the weaver,“ give me to be- 
hold once more the face of my wife and children! Baker— 
she was a lovely and a loving woman. My dear children, how 
I have deserted you !” 

“ Comrou, my friend,” said the other, ‘could I but eat at 
this moment of one of the white loaves of my oven, it would 
nourish my famishing soul.” 

Even as manna,” said the latter witha sigh. “My splen- 
did robe, thou seest, is rent in twain; hast thou not worn a 
robe of my weaving ? how my heart swelled with pride, as 1 
heard the people admire as thou didst pass along |’? 

And my faithful wife beheld it with pride,” said his 
friend. “Comrou, I dreamt last night 1 was once more in my 
shop; it was filled with people, all waiting anxiously, and 
with hungry looks; and they asked one of another—where 
is Alib our baker? My wife stood weeping beside the oven— 
the wife of my youth ; the flames crackled—O Allah, restore— 
restore me to my home, and I will bless. the hand thal has 
humbled me ?” } 

“Blessed be that hand! said Comrou, in a solemn tone; 
we pined for riches, till our soul and body fainted with the 
desire. He gave them to our prayer.. Baker, did notacurse 
come with them? these gloomy walls and bars—these minis- 
ters of cruelty; and then, the dreadful end that hangs over 
us, should the cadi prevail! My wife! shall I never see you 
again? Azrael, the angel of death, is nigh; already I hear 
the rushing of his wings. The night that I fled, like a traitor, 
my youngest born lay on its mother’s bosom; her dark and 
beautiful eve was lifted to the father, and then to the sleeping 
one; and her lips were murmuring blessings. Curse me not, 
forsaken one!” he added, in an agony of remorse, ‘curse 
me not, my child!” 

At that moment the door of the place opened, and the cadi 
stood before them; a soldier with a drawn cimiter was on 
each side. He came—he said gloomily, and by the lamp-light 
they saw death in his facc—he came to tell them: of the man- 
date received from the sultan, that if they had practised magic 
they should die. It was clear, he said, that they had done 
this; but he would have mercy ; therefore they might go forth 
from prison, and make their way to the nearest sea-port, where 
a vessel waited to bear them to their distant homes, 

A cry of joy was the return for these words. They made 
no delay, no hesitation, even for a moment ; it was night, yet 
they hastened forth from their prison walls; with the guard 
they passed through the streets with a hurried and eager step ; 
travelling many hours; they came to the port, and embarked. 
At the end of three days, they saw their native hills appear- 
ing in view; then the minarets of the town, and the rocks, 
darkly breasting the wave, Day was declining in extreme 
beauty on the shore; the gilded top of the mosque gleamed 
fiercely from afar.. As the vessel drew nigh, two forms were 
seen to standon the beach—youthfuland agitated forms; they 
stretched out their hands—they called on their names; in a 
few moments they were folded in the embraces of their wives. 
They made no reproach or complaint ; but led them exulting- 
ly to their homes, where their friends were waiting to receive 
them. a 
~ Assoon as the: morrow broke on the hills around, they rose 
with a glad and eager.heart to pursue their work ; and never 
more did one murmur fall from their lips. Years passed on, 
and found the men still contented and happy in the lot God 
had given them; and the thirst of riches entered their hearts 
no more, London Amulet 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


LONDON THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 


MR. LISTON. 


“Curse that incorrigible face of yours ; though you never suffer a 
smile to mantle it, yet itis a figure of fun for all the restof the world.” 


Or all the actors I have ever seen, Kean and Liston appear 
to me to be the greatest, and to have the least in common 
with others of their species. Of the two, perhaps Liston is 
the most original. He is the Hogarth of actors; and, like that 
great painter, has been more highly than justly appreciated. 
Not that either have been too highly thought of—*I hold the 
thing to be impossible”—but the broad, rich humour, which 
is the distinguishing characteristic of both, has, from its pro- 
minence, thrown their minor good properties into the shade. 
Hogarth, to the qualities peculiarly his own, added the rare 
merit of being a chaste and skilful colourist, (the most diffi- 
cult thing to be attained in painting, considering it purely as 

n art,) and was, moreover—however generally such an 
Boinion may be entertained—not the least of a caricaturist. 
Neither is Liston, notwithstanding it pleases certain pragma- 
tical persons, who, I humbly apprehend, know nothing about 
the matter, to assert the contrary. There are now, as in the 


days of William Shakspeare, those who discountenance all 


cachinnatory movements as unbecoming ; regarding gravity as 
the only outward and visible type of that great inward accu- 
mulation of wisdom, which generally lies too deep to be ever 
discovered. These people think because Mr. Liston occa- 
sionally plays coarse and foolish parts in coarse and foolish 
farces, that Mr. Liston is, consequently, a coarse and foolish 
fellow, and only fit to amuse the uneducated vulgar; and as 
“grimace” and “buffoonery” are the two standing words 
used in abusing comedians, let their faults be what they 
may, they have not unfrequently been applied to Liston. Now 
if any one be free from what is meant by these two words, as 
set down in many dictionaries, it is this actor. The merits 
of his unparalleled countenance are passive, not active; and 
distortion would only render that countenance common-place, 
which in a state of blank repose is intensely ridiculous. 


The great merit of Liston is his earnestness. Kean does 
not appear more earnest in Othello than does Liston at the 
loss of a pocket-handkerchief, or being overcharged a shilling 
ina tavern-bill. His whole soul seems to be absorbed in an 
affair of this kind. He does not bustle about or put himself 
in a passion in order to make the audience laugh at the ridicu- 
lous nature of the circumstances, as other actors do; but all 
the faculties of the man’s mind seem concentrated to en- 
deavour to convince or persuade, as the case may require, sole- 
ly to save the said shilling, or regain the said handkerchief; 
and it is the contrast between the disproportion of the exer- 
tion employed and the importance of the object to be obtained 
—like the wars of the Lilliputians and the Blefuscudians— 
that is so supremely ludicrous. Fools may say that this is 


wisdom of mankind, and presents a stronger and truer pic- 
ture of the littleness of man and his pursuits than a thou- 
sand homilies. Even Heraclitus, could he look at Liston, 
would laugh to see the “noble reason” and “infinite facul- 
ties” of one of the “ paragon of animals” utterly prostrated 


by the loss of an inside place in a stage-coach, and he would 


indeed exclaim with the poet, though ina very different sense, 
“what a piece of work is man!” I think I never saw or read 
a more forcible exemplification of the importance a man’s 
feelings and actions are fo himself, and the less than shadow 
of a shade they are to the rest of the world, than is to be 
witnessed in a farce where Liston alights from a coach-top, 
and is followed on to the stage by the driver for the customary 
gratuity. Those who have travelled in England may have 
remarked the manner in which the coachmen receive what 
the traveller may be pleased to give them. ~ While he is get- 
ting the money from his pocket, Jehu is all attention ; but 


the moment he has received it, his business is over—he turns 


upon his heel, and all traces of the giver pass from his mind 
for ever. 


was by no means a compul 
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of the heroes of Cockney-land, he manages to exclude the 
slightest glimmering of intell “e 
and at the same time contrives 
ceit and self-satisfaction, which convinces you that he is not 
only without an idea, but that any attempt to inoculate him 


as his face ; and the deep sepulchral ‘croak, in which he nar- 
rates petty grievances, leaves you no choice whether to laugh 
or let it alone. There isa farce, entitled “Comfortable Lodg- 
ings,” in which he enacts the part of a rich and hypochon- 
driacal Englishman, travelling to get clear of an unaccounta- 
ble melancholy, and to learn to enjoy himself like other peo- 
ple, and describes one of his peculiarities with good effect. In 
answer to his servant’s inquiry of “ Lord, sir, why can’t you 
jlaugh, and do as other people do?” 
in a tone from the bottom of his chest, and with the bitter 
|emphasis of a misanthrope—“ laugh ! I cannot laugh! I can- 
not do as other people do! 
at the pit witha dull stare) Isee every one laughing and merry, 
(a fact,) while my face remains as immoveable as a face carved 
ona brass knocker!” “Do as other people do?” he continues— 
“I can’t do as other people do. Even in the packet-boat, when 
all the passengers were as passengers who had never been at 
sea before usually are, I tried to be like them! but I could 
not! I looked on a disappointed man!” 
any one who hasbeen sea-sick 1 
| appointment in not being so—it might be dangerous, particu- 
larly if they exhibit any tendency towards apoplexy. He has 
{not yet played Paul Pry this season—it must be perfectly 
| wonderful, and I would not miss it for any thing on thestage. 


ury unto the melancholy inhabitants of this great city for 
many a day! Thou hast refuted the trite axiom that ‘money 
will not purchase pleasure ;” for what man in London town, 
for the last twenty years, who could put his hand into his 
breeches pocket and find therein three shillings and sixpence, 
but could say unto himself,‘ Liston plays—I will hie me 
unto the theatre and forget my cares—lo! I will laugh!” And 
if laughing promoteth (as physicians affirm) the healthy ac- 
tion of the biliary organs, from what floods of acrimony and 
ill-will hast thou cleared the livers of men! Even exquisites, 
as they looked at thee, have been awakened from their state 
of graceful torpor, and the corset-laces of fair ladies have been 
cracked in twain. Thou hast pleased alike the well-judging, 
merely admirable foolery—it is a great deal more. It is a/| the ill-judging, and those who take not the trouble of judging 
shrewd satire upon humanity, turning into burlesque the/|)t all. As the Persian saith—“may thy shadow never be 
lofty pretensions—the power and knowledge and wit and less !? Cc. 


| 


by reading mischievous books of chivalry, so have I Jost my 
health by reading mischievous books of medicine; and as I 
have survived all hope of being happyin this world, lam come 
toa determination to be useful, if possible, by holding my- 
self up as an example and a warning to all good people who 
are in tolerable health and wish to remain so. 


d ad- 
dicted to brown studies from my youth upwards, I gee 


Liston detains the coachman, (and you can see in 
his countenance the vital importance he attaches to what he 
is about; ) in order to draw the distinction and durably impress 
it upon his mind that his (Liston’s) giving him a sixpence. 
easure, but a pure and spon- 
taneous emanation of generosity, or, to use his own phrase- 
ology, “‘kentirely hoptional.” A person standing on the brink 
of a running stream on a cold day, seriously employed in 
‘writing his name in water,” would be accounted insane— 
the attempt to write mune and generosity on the coach- 


land never suspected that all my ailments proceeded from two 


* 
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man’s , to my utter dismay, that I had 


niet eq ually futile; yet how many in the world|/in good time d 
and similar efforts who aré not accounted ‘crazy, ||some of the leading symptoms of five or six mortal diseases. 
and whose last will and testament stands good in jaw. As I could not. eee a which of these I was actually 

There has been much said about the ugliness of icted with, I doctor self for all of them in turn, until 
physiognomy. 1 donot think it such as can be fairly termed ||my symptoms changed so frequently, that I at last became 
ugly; yet it is a face that a sensitive Grecian or Italian sculp-|| utterly confounded in their multiplicity and obscurity. 
tor would faint to look upon—a large mass of inanimate flesh, || This was many years ago, when, fortunately for’mankind, 
with only an every-day mouth, a most i ificant nose, both }/the honest old “ Family Physician” was the only book on this 
as to size and shape, and a pair of lack-lustre eyes to diversify || mischievous subject of medicine within the reach of ordinary 
the blank and extensive prospect. In his portraits of some ||readers. That I survived this book, I look upon as a greater 
miracle than physic or physicians ever achieved. I must have 
had an excellent constitution, for I continued to exist in spite 
of the “ Family Physician,” although in beating about the 
bush to find one disorder, I found another, which answered 
the purpose quite’as well, and a little better. It was like 
every thing and like nothing. It was a pain, and yet neither 
||I nor anybody else could tell how it felt or where it was do- 
miciliated. Sometimes I thought I had actually d it 
in my head, at other times in my breast, and at others in — 
my side. Butno sooner had I caught it than it slipped through 
my fingers, and dodged away in some snug corner, where I 
could not find it at all. It was like an invisible sages 4 
doing one an ill turn, but never exposing him ilia- 
tion. Sometimes I was really inclined to laugh at myself as 
a visionary ; but unfortunately I happened to read in one of 
these mischievous books of medicine, that the worst diseases 
and the most difficult of cure were those which had no de- 
cided stationary location, and no distinct character. This 
discovery made me more unhappy than ever, and I set myself 
down as incurable. In despair I left off taking medicine, and 
the consequence was that my malady took an entire new turn. 
T actually imagined myself well for a time, and might have 
continued under this happy delusion till this moment, had I 

ot been unluckily tempted to subscribe to three medical 
-and guides to health, which the march of mind and 
the spirit of the age had conjured up for my destruction. 

It was from one of these that I first learned the name of 
the monster that had formerly tormented me, and the nature. 
of the symptoms that indicated his presence. It was dyspep- 
sia! that many-headed, many-visaged tyrant, which indo- 
lence, and dissipation, and gluttony have lately engendered 
amongst them. I was at once certain that I had at last de- 
tected mine enemy; for unless some one invents an entire new 
set of diseases soon, there will not bea malady incident to 
mortality that may not be included in the symptoms of this 
multifarious disorder. I had read in some one of these mis- 
chievous books of medicine that a malady once discovered is 
half cured, and felicitated myself on the prospect of a speedy 
Tecovery- But I reckoned without my host, or rather without 
my doctor, one of the editors of one of the journals I have 
just mentioned, whom I had called in to my assistance, be- 
cause I thought a man who could so well describe a complaint 
would certainly be able to cure it without the least difficulty. 

But this Proteus ofa disease led me and the doetor a famous 
dance. We went round the whole circle of the seven sciences, 
and at the conclusion of the journey I found myself very consi- 
derably worse than ever. The doctor wasat the endof hisseries, 
and Iof my patience. So we parted in mutual disgust, and 
I determined to have no more to do with the doctors. Again 
my imagination played me a trick, and for a while I fancied 
myself quite well. But again the habit of reading these 
|| mischievous books of medicine relieved me from this happy 
delirium. I lighted on a maxim somewhere to this effect, that 
the most fatal of all delusions was that of fancying ourselves 
well, when in fact we were in a very critical situation. I could 
get no sleep that night, and the next day took to reading the 
guides to health with all the faith of a saint and all the devo- 
tion of a martyr. 

~ But the more I read the more I was confused. “In the 
multitude of counsellors there is safety,” saith the good old 
book ; but even to this there are exceptions. Not one of my 
oracles agreed as to the most proper mode of preserving health, 
subject .to occasional lowness of spirits and nervous appre-||and to save the trouble of deciding wrong- between these con- 
hensions. I sometimes fancied myself very miserable about || flicting Dodonas, I determined to lump the business and follow 
nothing, and at others believed myself very sick, when, as|\them all. This resolution led toa most unexpected result. 

I have since learned from sad experience of the reality, Ionly|| In the first place, I read in one of these medical periodicals 
imagined myself so. In short, I was frequently out of order, ||that water was without doubt the most wholesome beverage 
inthe world. So I drank plenty of water. ‘Then I read in 
another of these oracles that a moderate quantity of good 
wine was a very wholesome thmg. So I drank a moderate 
quantity of good wine every day. In a third, I found high- 
seasoned food and rich sauces denounced, and solid, plain 
food recommended. So I ate very heartily of solid, plain food. 
In a fourth, they assured me that high-seasoned dishes and 
rich sauces, in reasonable quantities, were absolutely neces- 
sary to the inward man; as dyspepsia was nothing more than 


ce from his countenance, 
throw into it an air on- 


with one would be altogether hopeless. His voice is as-unique 


“Laugh ! he exclaims 


When I look around me (looking 


I would not advise 
r Liston narrate his dis- 


Incomparable Liston! Thou hast been a benefit and a lux- 
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Betters from Correspondents. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. ‘ 
ZBsrescitque medendo.— Virgil. © 
GenTLEMEN—As the renowned Don Quixote lost his wits 


Being somewhat of a lazy, lounging dispositio 


causes alone, namely, the want of some stirring employment 
to take off my attention from self, and the absence of real 
causes of misery, to let me into the secret of what constituted 
substantial calamity. 

This propensity to hypochondria by degrees led me to read- 
ing medical books, in order to find out, if possible, what ailed 
me, and the most infallible methods of cure. Idabbled a little 
at first in an old weather-beaten “Family Physician,” and 


* “i , 


. 


. debility of the stomach, which required to ‘be ppongthagee 
and invigorated by stimulants and savoury condiments. I 
never in my life came across more convincing reasoning, so 1 


solaced myself with good high-seasoned food and rich sauces. | 


By St. Abernethy! thought I, but this is fine; one has only 
to read all the medical journals and eat and drink every thing 
they recommend, and a man may live like a king. Blessed 
be the first inventor of guides to health ! 
' But though it was mighty agreeable and satisfactory to 
conform to the regimen of these pleasant oracles in eating 
and drinking, I did not find it the case throughout the whole 
series. One of them took occasion to denounce cravats, as 
tending to apoplexy. Atthat moment it occurred to me that 
having rather a short neck, I must be apoplectic. So I re- 
nounced cravats and tied my collar with a black ribbon, like 
my Lord Byron. I found I wrote poetry a great deal the 
bet x it. I forgot totell you I ama poet, but as the thing 
is so common, itis hardly worth mentioning, The muses were 
ropitious, but Auster and Eurus and Boreas, and all the 
Plastering gods were against me. I went that evening, when 
the wind blew razors, to a party, where the rooms in which 
the company assembled were as hot as ovens, and the rooms 
where the company did not assemble as cold as charity—which, 
by the way, is pretty warm at present. In short, I caught a 
violent sore throat by following the directions of one hese 
mischievous medical periodicals. It came nigh carrying me 
off; but what was very remarkable, while it lasted, I did not 


feel a single symptom of my old malady. Itis my firm belief; 


that a sore throat is a sovereign remedy for dyspepsia, and I 
am surprised none of the guides to health have recom- 
mended it to public patronage. In the very next guide 
health, which, by the way, I found always the antipos 
rival, the danger of dispensing with the cravat.) was. poin e 
out in such affecting colours, that I immediately invested my- 
self with my old neck-or-nothing friend. é 

It.was but a few days after, I was assured by o 
guides that flannel was exceedingly pernicious, a 
predisposed people to catch cold and get the 
Some of my symptoms were so like rheumatism she 
physician had not been able to tell them from a di 
liver, and I never could account for them before. But it w: 
as plain as day; the mischievous flannel waistcoat was at the 
bottom of all; so I discarded it with contempt and indigna- 
tion. It was a cold damp time of the year when I perform- 
ed this feat. Icaught a violent inflammatory rheumatism, 
which laid me up twomonths. But it had one happy result : 
it convinced me very en | that my old pains were not 
theumatic. It was worth while to have the real complaint, 
if only to get rid of the imaginary one. When I got well I 
looked over some new guides to health, and discovered to my 
great mortification, in a rival guide, that nothing could be more 
pernicious than to leave off wearing flannel in cold weather. 
Whereupon I put on my waistcoat again. 

It would be tedious to detail at length all that I did and un- 
did from time to time in conformity with these mischievous 
books of medicine. AllI knowis, that I never could find out 
which was right and which was wrong, or which of the 
authors was the greatest blockhead. There was one thing, 
however, too certain; I was growing more dyspeptic, feeble, 
cross, and unreasonable every day. his appeared quite un- 
accountable, and rather discouraging. I hada great mind to 
leave off reading the guides to health. But I was deterred 
from this salutary step by encountering in one of these pub- 
lications an observation that seemed to me little less than the 
quintessence of the inspiration of the seven sciences. It was 
to this effect, though not perhaps in the same words: “Pa- 
tients are too apt to be discouraged and throw odium on the 
doctor, as well as on the science he professes, when they find 
themselves gradually getting worse under his hands. But 
how can they tell whether they might not have been quite dead 
long before but for his skill and advice?” Doubtless this 
would have been my case, thought I, andI determined to per- 
severe even unto the death. 

Accordingly, for the last five or six years I have done 
nothing, thought of nothing, which had not an immediate 
reference to myself and my health. I have taken more pains 
and physic to live, than ajthousand years of life would repay 
me for, and followed up every system but the right one, until 
Ihave pretty nearly come to the conclusion it is out of the 
power of physic or doctors to kill me, and that, consequently, 
I must be immortal. But the comfort I might derive from this 
assurance is destroyed by the anticipation that my immor- 
tality, like that of the wandering Jew, will be destitute of 
every enjoyment that makes life valuable. For alas! sir, I 
can neither eat, drink, nor sleep in comfort, and all the pros- 
pects of my future days seem to resolve themselves into the 
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to||tage & la Conde, Potage & la Reine, Potage dla Turque, 


care of keeping myself alive. But Tam antisipstingyand will 
go on with the detail of my unheard-of exertions to preserve 
my health. - 

I have pretty nearly flayed myself alive wah the flesh- 
brush; I have converted myself into a bottle of white mus- | 
tard, hy: the advice of one book of medicine; I have almost 
destroyed my teeth with masticating dyspepsia crackers, by 
the mylar book ee and I am now iron- 
ing myse st vigorously, by the advice of another of these 
books; at the same time reinforcing the discipline of the 
smoot! -iron, by divers thumps on the stomach, as the sage 


Fea: 


Do. cote thumped his helmet to try its strength. But I 
toa pen al) the) J am taking will ultimately 
fail, and that I am destined to breathe and exist a living speci- 
men of the sad consequences of too much care and too much 
physic, two very good things, of which one may certainly 
have a little too much in this world. 

My objects in writing you this long letter are manifold. If 
you only knew the trouble I have to kill time you would pity 
me. Ihave actually written this partly for that purpose. 
Another motive was to caution your forty thousand readers 
against these mischievous books of medicine, which have 
been my bane, and made my existence an infinite series of 
cares, apprehensions, and gloomy forebodings. A gleam of 
comfort broke in upon me the other day, in a letter from a 
friend of mine at Paris, to whom I applied to learn the French 
mode of treating cases such as mine. He writes me that 
physic and doctors are getting quite out of fashion, and that 
when people have brought themselves into the society of the 
worshipful blue devils by a course of Potage a la Créci, Po- 


alade de Concombres, Salade d’ Anchois, Cételette de pore 
au naturel, Cotelette de veau Saint Gara, Escalape de 


veau aux Champignons, Poulet 4 la Marengo, Poulet & la 


| Tartare, Poulet dla Chasseur, Bécasse, Bécassine, Perdriz, 
|| Perdreau, Salac 
fitures di 


@ Me, aes de Pommes, Con- 
Jer ises, ge: " Abricots, Fromage de Sches- 
er, Fromage de Parmesan, Fromage de Roquefort, Supréme 
olaille, Supréme de Volaille au Trusses, and such like 
us luxuries, all they do is to starve themselves into 
lealth and good spirits again. It is true, he says that 
some of the old regime maintain the remedy to be worse than 
the disease ; but the fashion is gaining ground ; and dyspep- 
sia, which had grown so common as to be vulgar, as well as 
vapours, flatulencies, spleen, and all the pale progeny of glut- 
tony and indolence, ate fast disappearing. 

In order to aid this salutary reform as much as lies in my 
power, I would propose, that if there can be found in this 
whole city or state, or even in the United-States, two such 
eminent critics as the curate and barber of Cervantes, they 
be forthwith authorized and ‘directed by the health committee 
to treat those mischievous hooks of medicine as that discreet 
pair did the library of the sage knight of the rueful counte- 
nance ; that is to say, pile them up in the yard of the lunatic 
asylum, with here and there an honourable exception, and 
sacrifice them on the altar of Hygeia, incontinently, and with- 
out remorse. If the weather is pleasant, and my health will 
permit, I shall certainly come.and see the bonfire. I am your 
dutiful and dyspeptic admirer, Apner Poor. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Dzar Mr. Mirror—I wish you would touch up the milli- 
ners and mantua-makers a little. You are to know that 
nothing is more common than for fashionable ladies to run up 
a bill with these people, who always charge double in consi- 
deration of taking the chance of never getting paid. My papa 
is rather an old-fashioned person, who thinks he is very gene- 
rous in allowing me five hundred dollars a-year for dress, and 
would be very angry if he knew I ever ran in debt to any 
body. Five hundred dollars, indeed! why it would not find 
mein lace! Miss Pattypan spends nearly twice as much, 
and her father failed in business only the year before last. 

I generally have a year’s credit with the milliners and 
jewellers, and those sort of people, so that I can always an- 
ticipate my allowance. But it unfortunately happened the 
other day my milliner was recalled to France, to take pos- 
session of an estate under the new king, and it became ne- 
cessary to settle her affairs before she went. So she sent in 
her bill—it was only somewhere about four hundred and odd 
dollars. I sounded pa about advancing me a year’s salary— 
but he refused point blank, and there was an end of the mat- 
ter. I tried to put the payment off a few months, but the crea- 
ture was inexorable, though she had received an ocean of 
money from me, and finally sent in the bill to pa. Whew! 
how the old gentleman did fume and scold! He said it was 


a diegrage to a lady to purchase superfluities she could not} 
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pay for at the moment, and railed about the extravagance of 
the age, till I thought I should have fallen fast asleep. I did 
not much mind what he said, but what he did was quite un- 
reasonable, and made me very angry. Only think, Mr. Mir- 
ror! he paid the bill and deducted it from my next year’s al- 
lowance, so that J shan’t have a cent to spend, and must wear 
all my clothes, when they will be a hundred years out of 
fashion. Did you ever hear any thing so provoking? Do 
give it to these good-for-nothing, impudent, unreasonable, un- 
grateful creatures, who get all our money and. then want 
more! Your mortified reader, Cianissa CARELESS. 

P. S. I saw in your paper the other day that the revenues 
of some town or other were all given to the governor’s Jady 
to buy shoes. Can you tell me if the governor is asingle man? 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Messrs. Eprrors—The object of this letter is to caution 
the public against laying out their money in making rai/- 
roads, as I am just on the point of perfecting a plan which 
will undoubtedly supersede them altogether. My principal 
agent is the magnet, by the attractive power of which, when 
applied to machinery, I have demonstrated to my own satis- 
faction, that carriages may be propelled at such a rate as to 
give to mankind all the advantages of ubiquity, and enable 
them to be here, there, and everywhere at the same time. 
The immense benefits of this improvement must be ob- 
vious ; there will no longer be any necessity for agents in the 
transaction of business; every man can then perform as much 
in a given period as ten men can do now, and the quantity of 
spare capital of time be increased beyond all calculation. In- 
deed I may truly affirm, that if my plan goes into general 
operation, and the duration of life is to be estimated by what 
can be done by man, human existence will, in effect, be 
lengthened far beyond the age of the patriarchs. 

The only regret mingled with my anticipations of the pro- 
digious benefits that will result from this plan, arises from the 
commiseration I feel for those unfortunate capitalists who have 
invested their funds in canals, rail-roads, steam-boats, and 
steam-engines. These will all be exploded; of course. But 
these are mere trifles, compared with the advantages of the 
magnetic engine; and besides, all things must, and ought, to 
yield to the progress of improvement, and the si the 
age. Iam your obedient servant, Comet SKYROCKET. 

P. S. If my plan succeeds, I calculate that at least one-half 
the present human race will be superfluous. What a vast 
saving of men! Cc, 8. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


SKETCHES FROM THE DIARY OF AN EDITOR. 


THE TRUMPET, 

Tue affairs of my paper now began to go on swimmingly. 
Several unexpected pieces of good fortune relieved my mind 
of a weighty burthen. Mr. Obadiah Thompson wrote me 
word on the margin of the Cahabaw Democrat, (with the 
pen drawn over the writing, ) that if I would publish some of 
his original poetry, he would not only leave off abusing me 
himself, and shut the flood-gates of the United States’ Fede- 
ral Republican, the Henry Clay Recorder, and the Macdo- 
nough Jacksonian, but he would puff me and my paper till 
he had puffed away the recollection of all unkind feeling. 1 
must here stop one moment to pay a just tribute of admira- 
tion-to the wonderful efficacy and consistency of the law, and 
at the same time explain how I came to receive communica- 
tions first written on the margin of newspapers, and then 
erased. Although every one is pleased on receiving a letter, 
no one can bear to pay for it, and most people would at any 
time take six shillings worth of trouble to avoid eighteen 
pence postage. The conductors of newspapers were, there- 
fore, wont to interchange their little familiar ideas upon mat- 
ters and things by inscribing them upon their printed sheets, 
thus cheating the post-office department of innumerable small 
contributions. To avoid this, a law was enacted inflicting a 
penalty of fifty dollars for every similar offence. An editor 
from down east was soon informed against, but he proved that 
he had always drawn a line over his epistolary correspon- 
dence, which the court decided (although the words were not 
thereby rendered illegible) was sufficient to take the offence 
out of the statute; and so they can go on as usual, and snap 
their fingers under the very nose of the law. 

in accordance with our new arrangement, I was soon as 
much bedaubed with praise as I had previously been with 


slander. My editorial articles were copied all over the United 
States, and although many papers re-printed them without 


& 
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credit, and sometimes as original communications, yet ont 
whole I found my fame rising rapidly. My subscribers in- 


extensive and profitable arrangement, by which the typogra- 
phical beauty of the work would he increased, and some in- 
cnet of great talent enlisted in my service. ; 


higher eminence than ever editor reached before, when my 
flowery prospects were nearly blighted by a trumpet. In re- 
capitulating the prominent features of my history, Iam more 
than ever led to acquiesce in the justice of the poet, 


“Great trees from little acorns grow, 
“ Great streams from little fountains fow;” 


but to be ruined by a trumpet! Ican scarcely sit still enough |} 
to write while I think of it. 

One unlucky night, when wearied out with the drudgery of 
my business, I sought relaxation at one of the theatres. 1 
will say nothing about the actors, thought I, lest I interfere 
with them professionally, as they call criticising them; but 
during the performance by the orchestra of a charming over- 
ture, I noticed that the combined harmony of the instruments 
was slightly interrupted by the sound of a trumpet, which, | 
from some unaccountable cause, did not seem managed with 
its usual adroitness. I traced the discordant notes to a little} 
fat gentleman, who blew on it till his cheeks were puffed out 
like a Boreas. I was reminded of Anthony Van Corlaer, the 
trusty and immortal trumpeter of Peter the Headstrong, 
mentioned in Knickerbocker’s history of New-York, the only 
true and impartial book ever written. Like his predecessor 
he introduced sundry fanciful demi-semi-quavers, altogether 
original, which discovered the most wonderful genius for ex- 
temporancous musical composition ; but the envious and wil- 
ful persons who composed the rest of the band, regardless of 
his variations, did never stop tolisten, nor to let others listen, 
but played right a-head, whereby it sometimes occurred that 
they had reached the end of their tune when the trumpet was 
flourishing gracefully about in the middle. Ithought I should} 
do the worthy musician a favour by informing him of his 
mistake, and therefore took the earliest opportunity of in- 
diting a few remarks, in a most amicable tone, requesting 
him to keep his trumpet within bounds. The next day Ihad 
all the orchestra round to my office, to read the article, one 
after the other. First came the violins—pale, thin, genteel- 


|| I had-cherished a hope that it obviated all necessity =e 
kind 7 My little trumpeter taught me the < extent of my 


locking gentlemen. They read it through, every word of it; 
all laughed—and some of them bought the number. Then 
came the bassoon and the trombone, and they enjoyed it 
mightily. The bassoon and trombone always look askew at 
the trumpet. Then the clarionet walked in, and shook his 
sides atthe downfall of his neighbour ; and by and by enter- 
ed the bass-viol, and added his triumph to the destruction of 
the poor trumpet. The whole tribe, flute, horn, piano, cym- 
bals, triangle, and kettle-drums, were seen at short intervals, 
in great glee, the wind instruments in particular, visiting my 
office, as soon as it was buzzed around that the blower of 
the trumpet had been blown up himself, and even some of 
the leading chorus voices were heard congratulating them- 
selves that the trumpeter had at length met his just deserts. 
I was at first pleased, then surprised, and afterwards alarmed 
at the “‘ sensation,” as the phrase is, which my poor little un- 
conscious paragraph produced. Judge of my consternation, 
when I accidentally discovered that this very little trumpeter 
» Was neither more nor Jess than a man of immense fortune, 
entirely without family, and who had no other occupation, 
business, or idea in life but playing on his trumpet. I might 
have written the theatre down with half the danger I incur- 
red in meddling with this confounded trumpet. They told 
me also that his love of his instrument was only equalled by 
his love of revenge, and that it was certain he would never let 
me rest till he had inflicted some deep blow upon my interest. 
Several weeks passed away, and I was flattering myself 
upon having escaped an impending calamity, when I found 
ae of the newspapers, whose editor I had mortally offend- 
by praising a particular line of steam-boats, with the 
owners of which the worthy gentleman had quarrelled, an 
article recommending to the admiration of the public a mag- 
nificent periodical, about to be published, full of engravings, 


ef a superior kind, and by far the cheapest and the best which 
had ever appearedin any country. In due time, the publication 
came forth, with nothing original in it but someinsolent allusion 
to flimsy contemporaries. Beery y newspaper in the United States 
took up the cry, and gave ea 


. 


paid its way out of his own fuintlel 
The public has been in so 0} 
schemes, which turned out in the end to 


es, that I 


fool of'a 
fish, after having e ery 
next bait he meets. 
sand eyes he cannot see 
ee such a giant in stren 


animal, not troubled with any supe 
sense,-and with no more reasonin 
Brutus, who wags his tail, and runs 
if it were the finest game im the world. : 

I have frequently heard that the quarrels of 
| of politicians, of actors, and doctors were carrie 
traordinary bitterness. In embracing a litera 


means untried of ruining me. He ek oe pap 
cisely similar to mine, but issued it at half the pric 
I knew he could not do without sinking vast sums of money. 
He wrote to my agents, and offered them higher commissions 
and finally induced many of my subscribers J] 
Moscow correspondent, too, while ta 


agent in Paris, and each atte 
hitting him on the nose, till 
totheir beds; and the man w 
poetry went over ele enemy in a most treache 
grateful manner. Several of my other most valuab 
correspondents took offence, I know not wherefor 
not steer clear through all these qui 
trumpeter injured himself one night before a fashionable 
audience, by attempting to execute a flourish upo: his instru- 
ment, too much for the strength of mortal man. 
paper shared his fate—and I yas left once 

upon my own merits. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


GRATORIO AT ST? PAUL'S CHAPEL, 
Giren by the New- ¥c ed Music Society. 
Tue first public pevnandeis society this season took 
place on Thursday evening, the tWenty-fourth ultimo. 


mR. HILL, leader of the band. 
MR. EARLE, conductor. 
MR. BLONDELL, organist. 


The solo performers were 
MADAME BRICHTA, | MR. FEHRMAN, 
MISS MORAN, MR. EARLE, 
MISS WOODWARD, | MR. TAYLOR, 


MR. HILL, 
MR. SCHOTT, 
MR. BLONDELL. 

The music consisted of selections from Hi 
Beethoven, Corelli, Mozart, Gluck, Cianchettini 

A respectable society, formed for the purpose ucing 
sterling music to the notice of the citizens, and assuming the at- 
tributes of a body corporate, in order to give force to its endea- 
vours, must prove of importance to the interests of the science; 
and a concert, got up under its auspices, demands at our 
hands every attention. It has as yet numbered but few years; 
and far be it from us to regard its young but praise-worthy 
efforts with the same severe scrutiny with which we should 
criticise the performances of older institutions... awe 
regard itas an important instrument in introdueit desira- 
ble alteration in the style of our church music, whic s un- 
til lately been in a great measure neglected ; and we congra- 
tulate ourselves upon the advantages to be expected from the 
efforts of this and similar associations, in bringing before the 
public the admirable compositions of the best masters.» Yet 
we donot consider that indiscriminate and fulsome panegyric, 
such as follows too frequently the request of directors of con- 


Jaydn, 


ds, when the lit ela" 
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are inclined to think that if he had an opportunity ialbewe 
employment, he would rise to the highest eminence in his 
profession. We observed among the members of the band 
Mr. Taylor, who ought to have been at the flute desk; Mr. 
Holloway, the leader of the Bowery band ; Mr. Nids, the first 
horn of the Park theatre, of whom we have had occasion to 


-||speak in terms of eulogy; and Chioffi, with his inimitable 


|trombone, from the same establishment. The position of the 
\different musicians, and the whole arrangement of the or- 
|chestra, as regards situation, was ill-contrived. The prin- 


f}\cipal singers were by no means brought inte a conspicu- 


ous place, and we really regretted the disadvantage under 


within four feet of the back of her head, and an 
double bass and violincello between her and the a 
our remarks on the orchestral a 
2 call the attention of the society 1 


tleman whose departanaat was tha‘ 
m of either not only had an unseemly 


y of attention: there 
Pahor the time should 


; the keys | 
diuation as ould enable | 


vise submit to the society that in future con- 
justice might be done to the works of the best mas- 


one or two principal soprani, a principal 
cipal bass an alto should be added, and thus 
Tmance gle be most agreeably varied, or a complete 


Madame Brichta was the prima died of the evening. 


bee lady is a remarkably good musician; but in sacred music 


she has to contend against a language with which she is is but 
partially acquainted. The time of the song, “ 


. |lly,” was infinitely too slow. She appeared to more advan- 


tage in the bravura by Ciahettn accompanied very faith- 
‘full . Hill on the Miss Moran sang the song 
priests,’ very prettily; she has a voice of sweet- 

ness and, bating one or two trifling errors, we were well 
with her performance. We feel much interested for 
rll and can venture to assert that she at present would be 
\invaluable in a choir, and, with study and practice, bids fair 
to become an excellent vocalist. Miss Woodward selected 
most difficult song, perhaps, ever written, and one to 


“ 


present it has no proper representative in Europe—* I know 
ith y Redeemer liveth.” Mr. Fehrman has a firm bass 
d, when he becomes better acquainted with the lan- 
|guage, will increase in value as a singer of sacred music. So 
|much for the principal vocalists. 


The chorus from Judas Maccabeus was sung beautifully. 
The fugue was taken up, point after point, with fire and pre- 
|cision. 
ithe Briareus Handel, was, we believe, never better executed 

in America, although the alti and fenori ran foulof each 
other in one or two passages. In Mozart’s motetto the band 
played much too loud. Altogether, we have to 
the society on this concert, and must add, that it has the 
credit of first giving an opportunity to Mr. Schott of display- 
ing his skill.on the corne di bassetie. This circumstance 
alone forms a feature entitled to every praise. Mr. Schott se- 
lected Handel’s beautiful melodies, ‘‘ Lord remember David, ig 
eg “ Angels, ever bright and fair,” blending them together. 
Of the quality of his tone and his chaste and neat execution, 
wi is impossible to speak with toggpuch approbation. Asmost 
lof our readers are probably ignorant of the nature of this 
‘beautiful and peculiar instrument, we may as well add, that 
jit is played by means of a reed, and possesses most of the 
Ibest notes of the clarionet, with the middle notes of the bas- 


ich Madame Brichta laboured when she oman 
us song, “ Rejoice greatly,” with halfa-dozen violi 


con h band and chorus. _ 


h a Mara or a Catalani could alone give full effect. At . 


The Horse and his Rider, that magnificent work of . 


chorus singers : the alternate raising ~ 4 


week a half column of puffs|| certs, addressed to the various editors of papers, to do some- 

the new publication. It was. soon pompously announced || thing jor@hem, can be of any real advantage to the cause 

that the original numbers were nearly all bought up, and that|| which we are always ready to advocate—that of the musical 

the list of subscribers was increasing so rapidly that the de-|jart. On the contrary, we feel convinced that to justly eriti- 

mand for the work could not be supplied. 1 could not con-||cise its professors, and the compositions which they place be- 

ceive how a journal, with so little intrinsic merit should] fore us, is the surest method of leading to future improve- 
=. 


soon, and for giving pathos-and expression is probably ex- 
ceeded by no wind instrument. 


The church presented a brilliant appearance, from the nu- 
merous and fashionable auditory assembled on the occasion, 
who retired evidently much pleased with the performances, 
+ ; ae 
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CINDERELLA. 

Tuts beautiful opera continues to attract increasing houses. 
We were present at its representation on Monday last, its 
‘thirteenth night, and the second of Mrs. Austin’s re-engage- 
ment, and were delighted to find a fulland fashionableaudience. 
Itis a strong proof of the good taste of the city, and an 
earnest to Mr. Simpson that his exertions in the cause of 
harmony will be repaid. Our fair vocalist has announced 
her benefit for Monday next, and as the public are aware that 
her exertions are chiefly requited on such an occasion, we 
doubt not that they will prove thag the manydelightful musical 
soirees she has afforded them are fresh in their recollection. 
In the delicate Ariel, the plumed Princess, and characters 
of that description, she has no equal on the American stage. | 
The pieces selected are Cinderella and Don Juan, the music 
of the latter by Mozart; the part of the coquettish Zerlina by 
Mrs. Austin, Leporello by Placide, and Massetto by Thorne. 


E NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


March in New- York.—The month of 
the kalendar, is the commencement of spring, but accor 
to the thermometer, it is generally the continuation of winter. 
At any rate, a peach-orehard coal fire at this present writing 
has infinitely more attractions than a promenade on the Bat- 
tery, or a trip to Hoboken. It is a blustering, bullying, nulli- 
fying sort of a month, and like most noisy bullies, wastes a 
great deal of breath to very little purpose. In fact, it derives 
its name from a celebrated roystering chap, who was much 
thought of among the ancients for the shines s he. cut up, and 
whom they even worshipped as the god of war. For 
we know to the contrary, he may at this moment haves 
altars blazing on the continent of Europe. ” 

Though the temples of Mars were not numerous in Greece, 
yet in Rome he received the most unbounded honours; and 
the warlike Romans were proud of paying homage to a deity 
whom they esteemed as the patron of their city, and the father 
of the first of their monarchs. His most celebrated temple 
at Rome was built by Augustus after the battle of Philippi, 
and dedicated to “‘ Mars the avenger.” This deity was gene- 
rally represented by the naked figure of an old man, armed 
witha helmet, a pike, and a shield. Sometimes hée’appeared 
ina military dress, with a long flowing beard, but often with- 
out the latter. Whiskers and mustachios he despised, as 
every person of good taste does at the present day. e- 
rally rode ina chariot drawn by furious horses, which ets 
called flight and terror. 

March is the third month in the year, and was called by 
our ancestors, the Saxons, Lencten or Lenegan; literally, 
“the lengthening month,” in reference to the days becoming 
Jonger than the nights. Hence the term lent, as applied to 
the period of abstinence which precedes Easter, 
some religious sects. - 

On the twenty-first day of this month the sun enters the 
sign of Aries, the ram : ” 

“That ram, which had once a fair rider upon’t, * 
And let her fall plump in the famed Hellespont; ; 


The crooked-horn’d Aries, whose rich golden fleece 
Was carried by Jason in triumph to Greece.” 


The story of this unfortunate Miss Helle is well known to 
most readers, and is just as true now as itever was. She was 
sister to the celebrated Phryxus, and their father was king of 
Thebes, who, in selecting a second wife, unfortunately caught 
a tartar. Phryxus and Helle, it seems, after submitting fora 
while to the ill-treatment of their step-mother, at length came 
to the conclusion that they could no longer “put up” with 
her nonsense, and resolved to make themselves scarce at the 
court of Thebes. For this purpose they packed up their duds, 
(we quote from memory,) and after robbing the old man of as 
much treasures as they could carry, they mounted (without 
saddle or pillion,) on the back of aram with a golden fleece, 
and pursued their journey through the air. 

_ ‘The great height to which they were carried made poor 
Helle giddy—(great and sudden elevations are apt to produce 
the same effect on the heads of some young ladies now-a-days) 
—and she fell into the sea or strait which separates Asia from 
Europe. Her brother descended, and gave her a decent burial 
on the shore of the strait where she was drowned, which he 
called Hellespont, in honour of her memory, which name it 
retains tothisday. He then re-mounted the golden ram, and 
continued his flight to the kingdom of tes, where he offered 
up the faithful animal on the altar of Mars, “As such was the 
termination of this erial march, it is no wonder that the 


| war. 
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||month in which it occurred is still called March,and that the 


same word is much in use among the votaries of ‘the god of 
Whata wonderful science is this etymology ! and what 
rees are these ancient poets! One of them, 
umerating the signs of the zodiac; says: 


4 “First stands the ram that Helle Dore away, 

1 to the day ; 

fe—bnt Helle threw © 
er drowning, drew 


r 
‘the mythological fables of the heathens, the 
month. of March is disting among christians by the 
iven birth. The very first 
ales, who is said to have 
vagantly fond of leeks and toasted cheese. This 
saint was undoubtedly the first inventor of Welch rabbits ; or 
rather, rare bits, as it ought to be written. The twelfth day 
of March is sacred to St. Gregory; the seventeenth to St. 


Patrick, an Irish gentleman, who freed the Emerald isle from 


of every species; the twenty-first is devoted to St. 
ict, an old bachelor, who never figured in a gallopade 
ata fancy ball! 
March is generally a season of fasting, both for man and 
beast ; some religious sects abstain from flesh because it is 


— \\lent; others because they cannot borrow the means of ‘ob- 


taining it. Fishermen smile, and butchers frown. The pru- 


€}\dent husbandman begins to husband his provender, while 


the patient kine chew the cud of reflection, ruminate on by- 
gone enjoyments, and look forward to the season of green 
timothy and juicy clover. Cocks crow, hens cackle, and fresh 
eggs begin to be thought no miracle. The city boys fly their 
kites, frighten horses, and sigh for poss, or Easter. Bishop 
sle es are blown up like balloons, and ladies who keep a strict 
lent are seen to fly through the air, without even the support 


cheered 


of a golden fleece. Let them take care of their hearts and 


|\their complexions, for ‘“‘ March winds and May suns” are cele- 
: brated in verse 


mischief they have produced on a fair 
skin, and thei effects on brown holland. Above all 
things, let them take care of their lungsand their feet, eschew 
tight lacing, and prunella shoes ; avoid late hours at night, and 
look Aurora full in the face while she is yet blushing for her 
own indolence, at sunrise; so shall they secure health, and 
beauty, and vivacity, and mental peace, and steal the heart of 
many a cautious Benedict before the first of May. 


Spring We have been really revived by a few days of 
genuine spring weather. After our long, cold, and tempestu- 
ous winter, the citizens greet it with every evidence of wel- 
come. It was perfectly dazzling to look into Broadway about 
twelve o’clock. A man’s eyes, from being useful objects by 
which on ordinary occasions he keeps from falling down cellar- 
doors, or running against lamp-posts, are now so bewildered 
among a throng of sweet faces, graceful forms, beautiful feet, 
&c. that he ‘stands every ante chance of getting his 
neck broken, It is no joke for a nervous gentleman to look 
up from a dreamy gaze under a pretty bonnett, and find a pair 


of horses almost over his head. Yet it is very much in the 


fashion of worldly amusements, 'The bland and balmy atmos- 
phere attracts forth with an almost irresistible power, all who 
are not tied downby positive necessity. One feels a sad re- 
luctance to business operations with the breath of heaven fan- 
ing his face so, softly, and surrounded by such crowds who 


seem fluttering in the sunshine with the carelessness of butter- 
flies ai ses. ‘Ihe whole scene awakens the truant pro- |\ 
pensities of our boyhood, which in that season of life did 


sometimes lead us to wish that our worthy school-master, with 
his tedious nouns and pronouns, his dividends and multipli- 
cands, had never honoured us with his acquaintance. We 
envied all the surrounding children of animated nature who 
enjoyed the inestimable privilege of absolute freedom from 
care, restraint, and labour. ‘The fact is, this everlasting 
necessity of making money, into which the grown up portion 
of the. h race enter with so mueh cordiality, gives the 
birds oti and the beasts of the field a great advantage 
over us; and these peaceful, sunny, genial, revivifying 
touches of spring weather bring it home to our bosoms with 
peculiar force. The indolence of these wild happy creatures 
has in it the very essence of luxury. It is crossed by no 
recollection of yesterday—no care of to-morrow—no anxiety 
for to-day. While thousands of their superiors are tugging, 
toiling, watching, and harassing their souls out to gain some 
petty pecuniary purpose, what unalloyed and delicious inde- 
pendence is theirs. We have scarcely ever ina the 
lurking imaginations with which in our school-going days 
we amused our fancy during forced marches to the respectable 


seminary where we daily hied to be operated upon scientifi- 


'eally, “and all for our own good.” In winter it was well 
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enough—but about March, April, May, and the early part of 
June, our enthusiasm in the cause of learning did certainly 
suffer considerable abatement. We remember pausing one 
morning on the brow of a hill, with a satchel of interesting 
school-books flung over our shoulder. ‘The last relic of hoary 
headed old winter seemed just then to have completely dis- 
appeared. The earth was every where tinged with bright 
green—the trees were in blossom—not a cloud was in the 
sky, nor a breeze on the earth. We leaned on the fence and 
looked down on the prospect of a littly sunny vale and grove 
of trees, with a brook gurgling through, and lilac scenting 
the air. A herd of cows were lying idly around, chewing 
the cud and lashing their sleek sides with theirtails. A large 
bird alighted near, and sung sweetly. Two little dogs were 
playing together. Bees were humming about the fiowers, 
and we sat down and wished some good fairy would appear 
and change us into a bird, a bee, or even a cow, just till spring 
had passed, that we might get away fora time from grammar, 
geography, spelling, and the ceaseless ding-dong and bustle 
of our little prison, and just lie there in quiet and freedom, 
and -breathe the fragrant, soft spring air. The bright days 
of a city are certainly of a different nature, but not less 
calculated to draw forth similar practicable wishes relative to 
the wonderful advantage of some people in not having any 
thing to do, 

Ainsworth’s Dictionary.—A new abridgment of Ains- 
worth’s Dictionary, English and Latin, for the use of gram- 
mar schools, has just been published by Henry C. Sleight, ot 
this city. Several alterations and improvements for the special 
purpose of facilitating the labour and increasing the know- 
ledge of the young scholar, are introduced. This work was 
originally edited by John Dymock, LL. D., and the American 
edition contains new corrections and improvements by Charles 
Anthon, professor of languages, in the New-York Columbia 
college, and rector of the grammar school. The name of this 
latter gentleman is sufficient to give a character of respecta- 
bility to any publication. 


The Water Question—The corporation have been for 
some time busily employed in discussing the best means of 
supplying the city with wholesome water. We hope no in- 
considerate member of that body will oppose any eae 
to a measure, involving the interests of every individual in) the 
community, and on which the opinions of the citizens are so 
distinctly understood. No one will have the effrontery to 
deny. that the impurity of the water now in use. is a-glaring 
evil, and that its remedy is both possible and easy. In regard 
to the amount of capital requisite in order to effect it, we fear 
we shall be doomed to a great deal of superfluous eloquence. 
No necessary expense should be suffered to create delay. The 
enterprise can be efficiently prosecuted only with adequate - 
means; and a narrow spirit of economy on this subject, if it 
has any tendency to interfere with its success, will assuredly 
meet with general disapprobation. 


Junius.—In reply to our pugnacious friend “ Junius,” we 
have merely to remark, that we must decline noticing the 
squibs pointed out by him. Our course is a pacifie one. Had 
we not too much respect for our readers to intrude upon their 
attention the particulars of our editorial difficulties, we could 
diminish the little importance which these gentlemen pos- 
sess, by the narrative of a few simple truths respecting the 
motives of their actions. For instance, one distinguished con- 
temporary is using his press against us, because we refused 
to exchange; another, because he copied an article from the 
Mirror without giving credit; a third, because we said we 
liked Kean’s Hamlet; a fourth, because one of our country 
cousins quarrelled with his brother-in-law ; a fifth, because 
a particular friend of his failed in establishing a literary 
paper; and a sixth, (we assure Junius we pent! in perfect 
gravity,) because we refused to publish a piece of original 
poetry—thirty-nine stanzas—written by his eldest son Johw, 
who had just come out of college—addressed to the m6, 
and commencing, “ Oh thou!” : 

We believe, however, that the Mirror may be rendered’suf- 
ficiently interesting without denouncing vengeance against 
every little fellow who, by hook or by crook, can foist an abu- 
sive paragraph into some public jourhal. A Boston friend of 
ours, whom, by the by, we never heard of before, the Daily 
Commercial Gazette, (we wonder which one of our country 
cousins, for we have an unréasonable number, he has quar- 
relled with,) gravely asserts, we have bought upthe N 
tional Intelligencer, and all the other gazettes iri the United 
States, besides a few in Europe, except itself, the Communi- 
paw Patriot, and a waspish little literary paper printed some- 
where in the vicinity of Skeneateles, whose title we,do not 


recollect. 
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-len-a - Dale has no fur-row for turn-ing, 
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gold for the win-ning; Al - Jen-a-Dale has no fleece for th 
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come, hear-ken my tale, 


come, hear-ken my 
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SECOND VERSE. 
The Baron of Ravensworth prances in pride, 
And he views his domains upon Arkindale side, 
* 'fhe mere for his net, and the land for his game, 


‘The chace for the wild, and the park for the tame; | Yet twenty tall yeomen will draw at his word, 
And the best of our nobles his bonnet will vail, 
Who at Rerecross on Stanemore meets Allen-a-Dale, 


Yet the fish of the lake, and the deer of the vale, 
Are Jess free to Lord Dacre than Allen-a-Dale. 


THIRD VERSE. 
Allen-a-Dale was ne’er belted a knight, ; 
Tho’ his spur be as sharp, and:his blade beas bright ;| The mother she ask’d of his house and his home : y 
‘Tho’ the castle of Richmond stands fair on the hill, | But loud, on the morrow, their wail and their er 
My hall,” quoth Allen-a-Dale, “shows gallanter still, | He had laugh’d on 
*Tis the blue vault of heaven, with its crescent so pale, | And she fled to the forest to hear a love 
And with all its bright spangles,” said Allen-a Dale. And the youth it was told by was Allen-a-. ¥ 


Allen-a-Dale is no baron or lord, 


FOURTH VERSE. 
| Allen-a-Dale to his wooing is come; 


oA 
oda 
~n sn 
Bl, 


FIFTH VERSE. 
The father was steel, and the mother was stone, 
They lifted the latch, and they bade him begone; 


2 y. 
lass with his bonny black eve, 


Po ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


SCRAPS FROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 
NUMBER Iv. 


FALSE REPORT OF A FRIEND'S DEATH, 
A lie is bad, but give this lie its due, 


* *Tis ten times better than if it were true. 


a 
THE POET’S WREATH. 


“‘ What shall we crown Ned’s verses with, my friend ?”’ 
“With cypress wreathes, for they are near their end.” 


PLEASING ONE’S SELF. 
‘Why didst thou print this book, thou silly elf?” 
“Why did I print it, sir? to please myvelf.” 
‘You've gain’d your point,” said I, “my honest friend, 


Yow’ please none other, that you depend.” 
TIME AND MOW 


- Fortune may give the wealtl: she takes away, 
But can’t restore you your lost yesterday. 


A CAPTIOUS LADY. 


oe pueise thee now eing wise, 
Before I'd doue you'd make my truths all lies. 


PLA a 


A LOVING WIFE. ° 
Jake twitted Sal, (Jake had a jealous mind.) 
She dealt her smiles about to all mankind; 
‘Tis all in compjiment to you, my Jake, 
“‘Tonly love the sex for thy dear sake.” 


GEORGE P. MORRIS, PROPRIETOR. — 


Published every Saturday, atthe corner of Nassau and Amn streets. 
Terms, four dollars per annum, payablein advance. Nosubscription 
received for aless period than one year. New subscribers can be 
supplied from the commencement of the present volume. 


J. Seymour, printer, John-street, 
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ee. not in outward cireumstan 
- depe 


"the wrong way, ten ¢ 


“pulls, our hero got into such a passion that he swore a great 
_ oath, and threw one of the boots with such violence from him 


‘other and broke his looking-glass. 


' vent his putting them on, 


we. 
VOLUMDPE VIII. 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


———- : 
THE VICTIM OF TRIFLES, 
BY J. K, PAULDING. 
Accorpine to all the rules by which we estimate worldly, 
happiness, Mr. Irby ought to have been a happy man. He 
had health, wealth, an amiable wife, and obedient childre 
is integrity gained him the esa of the goo and 


;iexperity. But the mosd 
those weerect on the basis of outward appear 
these we decide that a man ought to be hap 
town as such without farther inquiry. 


on ourselves. 
The subject of our story inherited from 
patience of trifles. His. father had ot pee 


& 


bring himself to turn it the o 

any thing that? required t the 

fell into a passion ter imes 

left off sewing before. 

dure the trouble of cgrendine a needle. 
In the nursery, young master Irby bro 

becatise if was so much trouble to use them; at 


it all to pieces; and, when 
fagainst a stick or a stone wit! 

diétion to boot, He could not bear a crowd 
because he was inpatient of Yestraint, nor solitude because he 
was impatigit of his own company. He was: oft 
to delay reading > oe book merely for wat 


Pving|| 


to eut the leaves; ghd thus he missed a great 
pleasures of enjoyment solely on the score of his detestation 
of the trouble of obtaining them. We recollect that one morn- 


ii bagaee tet isnt ess Vane 7 
: ee great satisfaction, when a pair of new boots’ was 


brought home, which he wished to wear on the occasion. He 


was fretting with impatience to his party. Unfortunately 
they did not go on as easily as.a glove, and after two ree 


that it upset the inkstand and spoiled his carpet. This caus- 
ed him to fall into a still greater passion, he fired away the 
For these two atrocious 


offences, he finally threw them both out of the window with 
such viole: 


e that he broke the head of an honest, person who 
@ passing; at the same time denouncing the 
rmation of man, who being predestined to wear 
boots, was accommodated with a heel, as if on purpose to pre- 
He was so affronted at all these 
sore afflictions, thatthe determined not to go on the excursion. 
The next day he had to pay a-round sum for breaking the 
poor man’s pate, which made him ten times more impatient 
than ever. 

. Our hero found the life of a bachelor so fullof little troubles, 
cares, and vexations, that he resolved in a fit of impatience 
tomarry. Accordingly he reflected at least five minutes, when 
he got out of patience with thinking, and determined to have 
no more trouble of that sort. He decided at once, sallied forth, 


-and knocked at the door of the fair Julia, whom he intended 


to address instanter, ‘The servant was so long coming that 
he was out of all patience, and turned away in disgust, de- 
termined - to have nothing to say to the fair Julia, who kept 
him waiting a whole minute at the door. 

He bent his course to the dwelling of another fair lady, 
and unluckily found the servant on the steps, shaking.a rug, 
which raised a cloud of dust which so seriously ficommuded 
him, that he went away in great wrath without saying a word. 

From thence he proceeded to visit the pretty, sprightly, bru- 
nette Eleanor, and fortunately was neither delayed at the door 
nor driven away by the dust. He was ushered into the parlour, 
and told the lady would be down presently. He waited a 
quarter of a minute, and then began to drum violently on the 
“table. He waited another quarter, and fidgeted round the 
toom three or fourtimes. Still the provoking damsel did not 


n, and the young lady al 
;ina seh ka could 


bat, and 

ef of giving 
host when agreat revolution took place. “Whe young 
i e old lady departed, Mp ‘by. thought 
e of the most charming of h er 6x, only she 
ed a litle too slow for him, She was indeed a model of | 
eekness, patience, and discretion. The very antipodes of 
It is therefore no wonder that they stould fall in 
os The a generally come together sooner or | 


i 


Th was nels before he offered himself and was accept- 
ed; but th as all delicate females should do, hesitated 
an¢ da little before she uttered th osyilable which 
ate 6f woman, and Mr. ae owt of patience 
Was just about seizing his hat and bidding her adieu 
we 
“was so impatient for the wedding that he Sould hardly 
wedding clothes, which we don't Be, seuBeh wonder 
de wae hanging 37 once = 
because the clergyman was five minutes hebtind his time ; he 
was still more impatient because the bride and her maids were 
not quite ready at the moment; and he was so out of all pa- 
tience with the length of the ceremony that he answered sundry 
questions before they were asked. Never man was more 
miserable atthe consummation of his happiness. It fell to his 
lot at_ supper to cut up a tough goose, and he was three or 
four times on the point of throwing it at the head of the old 
gentleman, his honoured father-in-law, for giving him such| 
a diabolical task. 

The parents saw all this ; but as he was rich, they flattered 
themselves they had secured the happiness of their daughter; 
the bride saw nothing of it, as im duty bound. She was in 
love, and near sighted. 

When Mr. Irby set up an establishment his troubles in- 
d he got out of patience ten times oftener 
rning, about a month or thereabouts after 
is bride and his house, he rung the bell | 
for a servant, and before the sound could reach the lower 
regions, repeated it with an expression of impatience at the 
laziness of the fellow. 

“He has not had time to come,” said his wife, in her mild 
dilatory way. \ 


“Not time? Icould have gone to the garret and back 


are mistaken, my dear—have a little patience 
es,”? 
_ Mr. Irby gave him a violent rebuke for being so long answer- 
ing the bell. 
* You sent me on an errand, sir,” replied he. 
“So you did, my dear—now I recollect,” said Mrs. Irby. 
Mr, Irby said nothing, but he was out of all patience, first 
with himself for not recollecting having sent the man away ; 
secondly with the man for depriving him of so excellent an 
apology for being out of patience ; and thirdly with Mrs. Irby 
for not being out of patience in. the least. : 


e is geanth 


NUMEER 36. 


Mrs. Irby had it just on the tip of her tongue to say she 
wished she could return the compliment; but we record it as 
a modern’ miracle that she resisted the temptation, and only 
said, making a low curtsey at the same time, 

f igo thank you for the compliment, my dear.” 

“Hem!” quoth Mr. Irby, and: felt quite ‘provoked at his 
wife for having so much more patience than himself. 

On another occasion Mr. Irby fell into a great passion be- 
cause his wife could not immediatel ly find the key of a drawer 


ig ee: he wanted it. Spee 
i Goulttls, waeaay,? the, @yow never can find anything 
sPheh I want it. ea half your life has bod Ment mm 


looking forkeys.” ~ * 

Mrs. Irby said noth’ nit eontinued the search while her 
husband was fretting away his soul, and uttering irritating 
reflections, He was just going to, break the lock when the 
lady all at once exclaimed, * 

**O, now I recollect—you have it, my dear—I gave it to you 
yesterday.” 

He denied it at first, and could not be persuaded-to put his 
hand in his pocket to see.if it was there. He was sure— 
positive, it was not,’ Mrs. Irby approached him with an irre- 
sistible smile, put her hand into his waistcoat pocket and 
drew out the identical key. She. did not laugh, she did 


ment, : 

“ My dear,” at length she said, “why don’t you open the 
drawer, now you have the key ?” 

“©, it?s no consequence—it will do just as well some other 
time.” ] 

Mrs. Irby was. tempted by the evil one to telljher husband 
it was hardly worth while to get so out of patience about a 
matter of no consequence—but she wasa model of discretion, 
jand said not another word. “it 

This was exceedingly provoking, Half the time Mr. Irby 
had nobody to dispute with about nothing, and itis but a dull 
business to be angry pice: He made divers wake to put 
Bae want oF aie, WeG LT Ep gots, che Ehkos. tok is 
his anger against Nien , hor gave si occasion to 
with herself, 

‘**Zounds !”’ said he to himself, ‘I believe the devil is in the 
woman,” and he got out of all patience because he could not 
put his wife out of patience. The truth is,'she maile 


e him 
ashamed of himself, and his wayward disposition took offence 
at self-reproach. Instead of putting him on correcting his 
faults, it only made him the more testy and impatient. 

Being of a domestic turn he generally staid at home almost 
all the day—and a man who keeps house without any busi- 
ness of his own, is pretty certain to interfere in the just pre- 
rogatives of his wife. Mr. Irby was always prying about, 
seeking causes of discontent and self-torment. If he detect- 
ed a cobweb hanging from the ceiling, he got out of patience 
with his wife, his servants, the spiders, and himself. He 
could not rest till he had made an uproar in the house, and 
fretted himself sore about it. 

By degrees he persuaded himself there was nothing done 
in the house as it ought to be, unless he attended to it him- 
self. Under the dominion of this freak he setabout meddling 
with what properly belonged to the jurisdiction of his wife. 
All human beings love power, and that too in proportion to 
the limited sphere in which they exercise it. Women are of 
course tenacious of their dominion within doors, the right to 
which they acquire by surrendering that without to ‘held 
bands. It was very vexatious to see Mr. Irby usurping the 
distaff. But Mrs. Irby was never known to get out of hu- 
mour on these occasions, either because she was incapable 
of anger, or that she took warning from the example of her 
husband, who, with every thing in his power to be happy, 
daily and hourly fretted "himself into a state of misery, at the 
same time that he made “aes dependent on him as 
miserable as himself. 

“J wish to heaven, Jane,” said he one day, after having 
done and said enough to provoke meekness itself, “I wish 
you would get over that disagreeable, obstinate habit you've 
got.” 

‘What obstinate habit, my dear ?”’ replied Mrs. Irby, rather 


“Upon my sov ‘oa you are enough to provoke a 
stone.” 
“ How.so, my dear?’ said she, smiling. 


“You have the patience of Job.” , 
se * 2 


a. * 


surprised at the charge. oe 
“Why I mean that infernal provoking habit of keeping 


et : 


give a look of triumph, but went and sat 4 employ- 


My, bic 
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your temper when you see me out of patience with every|} LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. i. could sa) more on this subject, but am fearful of tiring 
‘body and every thing. An affectionate wife ought always to}} : both you and your readers. ; T will, therefore, only add, that I 
sympathize with her husband. But tosee you sitting perfect- am under serious apprehensions that I shall be obliged to die a 
ly unmoved when I have a hundred causes for being.in a bachelor. I had almost brought myself to propose fora young 
passion, istoo bad. It makes one feel as if one had no reason lady not long since, and might have been a Benedict by this 
for one’s conduct. Now do, my dear Jane, get angry some- time had I not accidentally picked up a piece of paper the 
times, won’t you ? other day in the street, purporting to be a bill for a dress, 

“« My dear, I don’t know what it is to be out of patience or whichmy mistress had worn af an assembly, and which had 
angry. I wish I could oblige you.” nquered my heart outright. That very evening, before 

* What a confounded disagreeable, ignorant, insensible | going to rest, I sat down and calculated the cost of maintain- 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
Messnrs. Eprrors.—I am whatis called a fashionable young 
man; that is, Iam received among fashionable people, dress 
according to the fashion, and do as other fashionable young 
|men do, with the exception of wearing whiskers and carry- 
ling a little bit of whalebone. But though I do all these things 
from habit or imitation, Iam not blind te the fi  fopperies, 


d extra ies of th i ‘od id. rejoiced | = r 
woman Pve got for a wife,” quoth Mr. Irby. “Not know aie name of your cae - ieee a with them jing a fine lady per annum, and found that no man with less 
how to get out of patience! I’m sure I could have taught . z 2 \than three hundred thousand dollars ought to commit matri- 


occasionally. 


‘mony with a New-York belle of this age of development. 
|I intend to make onemore last desperate trial. I mean to go 
|to the grand fancy ball, of which I am one of the benefactors; 
pena if I can find a young lady there not absolutely and irre- 
'sistibly ugly, simply and neatly attired, with inexpressibles 
at least as low as her instep, sleeves. not much larger 3 
two bushel bag, and not much more than half naked about 
shoulders, &c.; who neither dies away in a waltz, with up- 
turned eye, nor commits herself to the embraces of a stranger 
in a gallopade; why I am determined to pursue her to the ut- 
termost ends of the earth, and lay myself, my i 

my fortune af her feet. If I should not meet re a 
phenomenon, I am adead man to a certainty—that is, lam 
determined to live the life of a bachelor. 

I wish you would publish this in time for the bachelors? 
fancy ball, that the young ladies may be on the look out fora ~ 
|capital prize, to wit, a y man, with black romantic eyes, _ 
| white 1, well s , and wanting nothing to be an 
adonis zzle a*la-Bison, Adieu. ApR1an MELMOTH. © 


at seven thousand a | year. 


THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


x—People in distress a like to be pitied, 
t 


her that, if she had’nt been an insensible block.” And away 
he went ina passion, to look for cobwebs and scold the servants. 

By degrees he began to dislike his wife because she couldn’t 
get out of patience and sympathize with him. It showed a 


want of vavage a want of affection, a want of sense, in 


It is, I think, high time th; ose who affect = 
fashions among us, should be ht the secret of w they 
appear to have as yet no comprehension, namely, that there 
is all the difference in the world between elegant manners 
and a cultivated understanding, and mere paltry affectation, 
apings of foreign fepperies, and second-hand imitations of bad 
originals. #eeling-as 1 do; a sincere desire to see our young 
ladies happy and respectable, I cannot but regret their daily 
increasing departures from that simplicity in dress and 
manners, that economy so becoming in the sex, and that re- 
tirmg delicacy, without which they are little calculated to ful- 
she preserved her patience, there was not the same sweetness || ¢1 their high destiny as wives and mothers; asthe companion 
of deportment towards her husbandas formerly. They rey and solace of man; as the presiding deity of his household 
on the high road to indifference, alienation, and mutual dis- | and his domestic happiness. j 
like, when a series of misfortunes by degrees united them once} Every young woman of good feelings and principles, ought 
again in the bonds of mutual sympathy. : to exert h to become qualified for that station which 

Mr. Irby had estates in St. Domingo, of which he was|| nature and the usages of civilized society have assigned her. 
suddenly deprived by the bloody revolution that converted||7 can that of the wife and mother. In no other situation 
the oppressed slave into a remorseless tyrant. The loss of ..., ¢h ey beso happy, and let me add, so respectable, as when 

se, straitened his circumstances exceedingly, and obliged fulfilling these high ae it ia here Ghat Gad and mate 

ma té cire ribe his establishment. He could command have ordained that woman shall bear her high and important 

nothing a the ordinary comforts of life. But what part in swaying the destinies of the world; and here alone 

was very surprising, the news of this serious loss neither put} tht her beauty, her gentleness, and her virtues shine out 
him out of patience nor made him angry. He communicated|| ++} 4 blessed lustre that warms and enlivens all within 

it to his wife in a cold, solemn manner that was quite edifying. sphere of her domestic and social influen ne 

“ Well, never mind,” said Mrs. Irbyj who felt her old affec- they depart from this, their proper sphere, es 
tions awakened by the touch of misfortune. .“ Never mind, day in the streets in gorgeous, I might almost 
my dear, we have our children and the means of supporting finery, and wastestheir nights at Fatal 
them.” : : 

Mr. Irby kissed his wife with all the warmth of first love, |e tray wal eke eect, ay ees oe 
and received a kiss sweeter than that of a bride. their souls for false and fictitious fripperies, for the di 

He had now something to think of besides trifles; and it}! admiration of juvenile libertines and worn out rakes. 
was several weeks before he undertook to look for cobwebs,|! It would be well fora certain class of mistaken fe be : 
scold the servants, get out of patience himself, or find fault}} told teo, thay White tidy habits of extravagance in-dress and vst - Py rate 2 i ay ei es 
with his wife for not doing it. Qld habits are, however, ob- || dissipation disqualify them to be any thing but objectstolookat, i appetite for. breakfast ondieiner. anita pale; 
stinate things. They are like spaniels, you cannot beat them || the inevitable effect is to deter the worthy and valuable portion | that 1 sometimes think I must be oan into a decline. Now, 
from you. Mr. Irby was gradually relapsing, when the news| of the other sex from connecting their fates with thoseof youn pa insists upon it, all this is owing to the life I lead, as if it 
of the failure of a man whom he had entrusted with his out-|| females, who appear to have no taste but for finery and dissi-||was different from that of other young’ Saad ee 5” 
door affairs, while he was attending to those within, again || pation, no feeling but for universal admiration. The former 


} Pa 

z : se ‘ : )[am weak, drowsy, and out of spirits all day, because Iam 
relieve him from the dominion of littleness. He received disqualifies them for becoming the partners of our fortune; ‘up faaltor ive nighde ye aniertll ian tuo 
the shock with firmness—kept his temper and his patience—||the latter makes them unwo y of our confidence. Who lorclock ; and that I have no appetite for breakfast and di ‘ 
although he was now reduced to poverty. that thinks and reasons before he links his fate forever with, Hhachiaes I eat pickled oysters, ice-cream, blanc-mange, jelly, 


‘Well, my dear,” said his good wife, ‘‘ we must exert our-|| and places his happiness at the mercy of another— 311 || : - zy z 
selves for the sake of our children. Icannot earn, but I can be bother = ths Emabled eed gown rs pase fe anne ; sae and such trifles, at night. Did you ever 
save.”” Be || woman who lives but in the glare of admiration—who is the | e insists that t itati i 
Mr. Irby was inspired by the cheerfulness of his wife. ‘'I|| jife of the streets and of parties, the dozing nightmare of the aa aE, a = Se a subject 
too can do something besides getting out of patience,” thought)! domestic fireside ; who sacrifices health, happiness, and de- Ito, originate in my manner of dressing, as if all the young 
he, “and I will.” : eth corum to dress and dissipation, and every hour exhibits new }\ladies of fashion did not wear corsets, thin shoes, short petti- 
He procured, by the influence of Mrs. Irby’s friends, a} proofs that she is as incapable of performing her domestic lcoats, and all that! Did you ever hear stich nonsense in the 
respectable, though laborious employment, which occupied) qutics, as of enjoying or administering tod happinéss? || whole course of your life 2 ‘ . 
him so completely during the day, that he had not time to get! The answerto these questions will be foundi alpablecon-}} Now, gentlemen, that you may have a fair view of the sub- 
out of patience. He was so tired when he came home that|equences that have already resulted from thisstate of manners. ||ject, and judge how far pa is behind the spirit of the age, I will 
he hed not the least inclination to trouble himself with the Young men in genteel life, with but a moderate fortune, itell you how I liveand how I dress. You will see it is quite 
affairs of his household, and had no servants to worry his soul | ,, just entering on the career of business, with a fortune to||impossible that I should injure my health in this way, as pa 
out by not answering the bell. In short, he had occupation | 13:6, are afraid to marry any but a wealthy heiress. They ||insists I do. 
for his time and his thoughts, and that pettish, feverish im-|| -annot afford the means of supplying a host of extravagant || All the time I am at home, which is as little as possible, I 
patience which had_ been the bane of his gh happiness, 48! habits and desires, which consume all the fruits of their ex-|'sit alone in the chimney-corner, with a Cashmere shawl about 
well as that of his wife and children, yielded entirely and for-|! otions in superfluities, leaving the gctual wants of life to be \my shoulders, and keep myself as warm asIcan. When I 


ever to the dignified impression of serious calamity, assisted by||_ypJied by runnins in deb - a 
° z 2 runnin t to tradesm bo: 
the necessity for constant employment. Their loss of fortune sre Sepia en, or borrowing of go out to walk I always put on my best, for you know it 


thus became the source of permanent peace-and happiness. 

“Jt is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” thought Mrs. 
Irby. 

“ What a delightful thing it is to have something to do out 
of doors, iustead of looking for cobwebs within,” quoth Mr. 
Irby. “I’ve no patience with myself when I think how 1 
used to get out of patience about nothing.” 


fact. She was t fool, and there was an end of the matter. 

A woman will pardon any thing ma husband if she is only | 
satisfied that he loves her truly. But if to occasional unkind- 
ness he adds indifference, not G erself can persevere 
in obedience and tenderness... The faults of Mr. Irby were 
gradually estranging the affections of his wife; and though 


reason I write to you, in hopes that of your 
readers will sympathize n Tean get 
no sympathy at home. If I complain in the my papa 
begins to scold, and all the comfort I get is to be told it is all 
y I am resolved to state the whole case, that you 
ether papa or I is in the ; 

ow that some way or other, I can’t tell how, 
ve quite lost my health and spirits, and when at home 
have not the heart todo any thing. Iam so languid and 


spinsters and bachelors are daily increasing in numbers; ‘and all that sort of thing. My hat is so large that it serves 
neither will venture to marry, without a fortune on one side||instead of an umbrella; only being made of thin gauze, it 
or the ether ; the former waits till he has amassed one, and|/neither defends me from the sun, the wind, nor the rain. My 
the latter prefers leading apes to being led by a mari who can-||shoes are of prunella, for you know it would be quite shock- 
not supply her craving and insatiate vanities. In the middle||ing to decency to appear in Broadway in clumsy thick-soled 
classes of society we see early marriages, and it rarely hap-||leather shoes, as I have seen some fashionable ladies do, that 
b. pens that old maids and bachelors are found among them. It|/ought to know better. As for fur shoes or India rubbers— 
is because a young woman if she brings no fortune has notbeen|/Q! I can’t bear them! I would rather get my feet wet - 

LOVE. brought up as if she had a fortune to spend. Hier habits are lewcy day, as I'generally do. But then you know, what 

At three years old we love our mothers ; at six, our fathers; || domestic, and she has not wasted her health, her usefulness, people do every day they soon get used to; and one may be- 
at ten, holidays; at sixteen, dress; at twenty, our sweet-l/and her desite to be useful, in a long course of dissipation, ||come accustomed to wet feet as well as wet hands, you know. 
hearts; at twenty-five, our wives; at forty, our children; at)) which has brought on a premature old age of ill humour and||Sometimes, when the weather is very bad, I put on my cloak ; 


sixty, ourselves, deerepitude. is really these cloaks make such a fright of one, that I never 
? oe 


& al ss 


friends. Hence among the more fashionable class of society would be shocking to be seen in the street without feathers, 
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wear them when I can help it; and then, you know, my cor- 
sets are so stout with whalebone, buckram, and stuffing, that 
there is no danger of my ‘catching cold., Pa says they are 
drawn so tight they stop the circulation of the blood, and pre- 
vent the action of the lungs. Did you ever hear such stuff? 
Why, it only takes two women to lace them! I will tell you 
a secret, though: I broke my lacings the other night, by a 
long-drawn sigh, occasioned by a pretty speech, and still pret- 
tier look, from a young gentleman who shall be nameless. 1 
never sigh if I can help it, nor laugh loud for fear of accidents, 
when Lam dressed for a ball. 

When I go out to a party, which I do generally six nights 
in the week, I confess I do take a few liberties with myself, 
for who can bear not to be in the fashion? If 1 were 
to cover my neck and shoulders, what a fright I should be! 
and if I wear any thing but a little slight silk or gauze, of, 
what is still more charming, lace dress, broader than it is 
long, I wonder who would be fool enough to waltz with me?. 
But T assure you I always cover my shoulders with a Cash- 
mere when I go home, and always wait five minutes to cool 
myself after.a dance. Many of my fashionable friends laugh 
at me, and say I am old maidish, because I take such care of 
niyself. So you see pa is all in the wrong here too. 

I must acknowledge «I sometimes eat till I am almost 
ashamed of myself at parties, because you know I can eat 
nothing by day, and must make up for this sometime or other ; 
and then I do love pickled oysters! Then there is such a de- 
lightful excitement in dancing, and looking charming, and 
being told so by a charming beau, and all that sort of thing, 
that I do get a most monstrous appetite. 

Now, gentlenien, you have heard both sides of the question, 
and can judge who is in the wrong, pa or I. Just mie 
letter, with a little note to let me know, will you 
Tm so tired, so nervous, and have such a pain in my § j 
can’t tell what ails me; can you, gentlemen? You 


mirer, Cxcizta | 
Psst apr’ sign my real name for fear the old gentleman 
may see it, mr CBs 


a= Miss Cecilia Laurel has entirely satisfied the editors 
that the old gentleman is altogether in the wro! It is im- 


possible that a young lady of her discretion, who leads such }} 


a sober life, dresses so prudently, and takes such a reveren 
eare of herself, should lose her health and spirits through any 
fault of her own.” As, however, mere change is often bene- 
Seial im these cases, we would humbly insinuate to Miss Ce- 
cilia Laurel the propriety of trying what dry feet, domestic 
habits, a cheerful fireside, early hours, and moderate meals at 
home, will do for her. Who knows but they ma work a 
miracle Editors. 


_ TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
GENTLEMEN —-I confess myselfto have been powerfully struck 
by an article entitled “ Antiquity,” in a late number of the 
Mirror. On reading it near the hour of rest, my dreams re- 
ceived their character from its import. I thought I wandered | 


out a vast distance westerly from the United States, proceed- |) 


ing towards the great waters of the Pacific. After travelling 
as much as two thousand miles through uncultivated deserts, 
i saw signs of civilization. 
small, were domestic. ‘The horse and cow, though of dimi- 
nutive dimensions, were grazing beside each other. The dog 
was heard to bark, but it was as the whine of a yearling ; the 
cock was heard to crow, but it was with the feeble pipe of a 
chicken ; and the smoke of chimnies, constructed by the ma- 
son, was to be seen ascending. On entering the first village, 
I was met by boys and young men, of the most uncouth and 
stunted appearance, and nearly in a state of nudity. The 
women were shy and reserved, but they were all young. 

“ Stranger,” said one of the inhabitants, “when wast thou 
born?? 


The animals, though extremely || 


tain! It isnecessary for its happiness that no state should ex 
ist under one form of government longer than genera- 
tion, thirty years. Our last change was in 180) All our 
people in that year, who were born before the commencement 
of the present century, perished. It is a fixed principle with 
us, ‘that every thing degenerates by age. Our animals are all 
killed off; they do not live after.a twelve month’s existence. 

Our trees are cut down after they attain to a certain height 
and size, a are fixed by law. All our archives and re- 
cords are | fully destroyed annually ; and any literary pro- 
duction, written in or translated from a dead language, is 
burnt by the hands of the common hangman. Our'school- 
each the art of forgetting. Books we had, but they 
10 longer, as they are contrary to the glorious, and 
primitive constitution of our community. Sleep is our great 
joccupation, Narcotics, of all merchantable commodities, are 
the most costly and ready of sale.” a he: 

“ And,” tephedt, 8 in some astonishment, fall fbi you think 
reasonable 1 

“Reasonable,” iterated the parveny, raising his voice, “dost 
thou, or any one, doubt? Look at the tendency of all things 
to deteriorate. Men by age get crafty and corpulent; draw- 
ing sustenance from the national stock, and yielding none. 
Youth is gay and productive. The disappearance of one plant 
and one animal to make way for another is the universal law 
of nature; and, as the physicians say, we only assist nature 
by hastening the process a little.” 

“But,” said I, “ nage allow nothing time to arrive at per- 
fection !”” 

“ Perfection, sayest thou? say, rather, we suffer nothing to 
decline. We anticipate the horrible moment, and thereby 
avoid it. This is the essence of wisdom; but thy miserable 
country—yet I will have further evidence before I finally and 
fully condemn. What may be the term for the administration 
of government by your chief magistrate ?” 

“ Four years.” 

. Monstrous! What plots and machinations! What lavish 
and corrupt expenditure of money ! What treasonable designs 
may not be hatched and perpetrated within that period! 
legenerate stranger, that our chief magistrate conti- 
‘office one week, and does not live after thirty years. 
hy countrymen must ‘sit like owls hooting among ruins, 
stimulating their doting vanity by the remembrance of ancient 
gloriés, and seeking in the motley records of time, which ex-| 
ea ale thing, oblivion of their present decay.’ My| 
blood warms at such monstrous fallyjand.herery s andmow. 1 
look in thy face and observe thy words, I am sure thou art 
one of the antiquity men. I must denounce thee to our as- 
sembly ; and afterwards our executioner will relieve thee from 
'thy dotage. Stay, 1 see him at the corner of yonder street.” 

On hearing this my legs began involuntarily to offer their 
assistance to carry me out of the new man’s dominions; but 
the first step I took brought me upon the floor, perfectly awake 
from my horrible dream. x 


For the New-York Mirror. 


THE RECONCILIATION. 


Resentment never touched her heart— 
*fwas agitation—sorrow—languor— 
And I, a wretch! could thus depart! 


Now she’s in tears—her heart is broken ! 
And she will sigh—‘“ he loves me not! 

He left me with a frown—sad token 
That misery will be my lot!” 


Have I such merciless pangs inflicted 
On a fond heart that loves me so? 

Have I on that sweet face depicted 
The pallid portraiture of woe ? 


I cannot brook the thought! ’tis horror ! 
No—I will fly and give her peace— 


“Faith,” said I, “that question I cannot exactly answer, 
for our family bible was burnt some years ago.” : 

‘Very fortunate,” replied he," for you, for no man is permit- 
ted in this country to date beyond 1800. Had you carried yout 
birth-day as far back as 1799, you would have come under 
our law; and,” pointing to his neck, “you know what I 
mean. But,” continued he, “where is your home ?” 

"In the United States.” 

“The United States!” exclaimed the new man, “ what 
country is that? When was its last form of government 
established ?” 


Why,” said I, “a little over half a century.” 

“That is coming nearer our point of optimism, but still the 
distance from us is highly dangerous and censurable. What 
avast number of degenerate beings your country must con-| 


Kiss from her cheek the tear of sorrow, 
And cause its agonies to cease. 

Emma, I come! your own Fitzharden— 
Emma, look up! I love you still! 

_Nay—on my knees I beg your pardon; 
Say you forgive me—or you kill! 


She hears! she smiles! that lip of ruby 


And did I leave her then in anger! HT 


Will gently, tenderly roprove— 
‘Go to your business, silly booby ! 
Alas, what fools are men in love !”’ 
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MODERN POETRY. 


A oo voice that none can hear—. 
rayless light that none can see— 
ad wing smile—a mirthful tear— 
A dismal hope—a lovely fear— 
And this is modern poetry. 


LJ 


® 
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THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 

Tuis eataaishment, which has with great justice been 
termed the Drury- line of America, has been in a state of 
great activity ever since the production of Cinderella. This 
delightful opera has been frequently represented with inereas- 
ing success, and the off- nights have been varied by a melo- 
drama, called the Water Witch, from Cooper’s novel, and a 
farce, entitled Separation and Reparation ; the former, as bad 
as any quantity of nonsense we have ever witnessed on the - 
stage; the latter, a very good specimen of Morton’s dramatic 
efforts. It is a pleasing two-act piece, abounding in light 
and pointed dialogue, aided by strong situation. On Monday 
Mrs. Austin’s benefit brought a thousand dollars into the 
treasury. Cinderella and Don Juan, with Mozart's music, 
formed the attractions. The first passed-with its usual eclat, 
izes a few observations. Giovanni is 
an adaptation of Mozart's music to a version of the drama of 
Don Juan, by Pocoke. It was arranged for Covent- “garden 
theatre by Bishop; and, without retaining all the music, that 
gentleman has selected & the English stage, the most pro- 
minent morceaux which’ are popular in the Italian opera. 
The part of Don Juan is entrusted to an actor; Octavio and 
Massetto are retained as singers, as are Leonora and Zerlina. 
No opera can make a brilliant hit when played as a second 
musical piece; and the quiet, but rich beauties of Mozart, 
with a mixed audience, stand no chance after the rattle and 
glitter of Rossini, especially in an opera containing the essence 
of that author, as is the case with Cinderella. Mrs. Austin’s 
Zerlina, however, is one of her happiest efforts; she throws 
a great deal of natveté into her acting, and we thought that 
her “ Batti batti?”and “ Vedrai carino,’? were admirably 
given, Jones sang the music allotted to Octavio well. Never- 
theless we should have preferred the opera called I/ Don 
Giovanni in a more original state, and less mixed up with 
the melo-drama, from which Mr. Pocoke has altogether taken 
his materials. Mr. Barton, from the English theatres, made 
his first appearance on Wednesday evening in the character 
jof Hamlet. We will notice his performance in our next. M. 


THE TOILET. 


PRESENT LONDON FASHIONS. 


WALKING DRESsS.—A dress composed of lilac gros de Naples, the 
corsage inade up to'the throat, and tositclose to the shape. It fastens 
behind. The upper part of the sleeve has the usual fulness to the 
turn of the arm; from thence to the wristit sits close, but is disposed 
in horizontal folds laid one upon another, each about an inch and a 
half in breadth. A light fancy silk trimming.a shade or two darker 
than the dress, goes round the border at the knees. The mantle is 
green velvet, lined with white grus de Naples, and made with long 
loosesleeves. The cape is something longer than usual, and rounded 
jatthe ends. The collar is composed of five points of black velvet : 
that in the centre of the back is the deepest, those at the sides are 
smaller. Black velvet bonnet worn over a morning cap of English 
\lace ; the brim of a moderate size, lined with rose-coloured silk plush. 
The crown is decorated in a very novel manner with black velvet 
ornaments, edged with black blond Jace, and intermixed with knots 
‘of black satin riband of the tulip form.—Za Belle Assemblee. 


Batt DREss.—The hair dressed with bows and braids mingled ; 


||two or three pink gauze bows are placed high on the’ back of the 


‘head, and two smaller near the brow on the right side; three small 


|paradise plumes are put on the left ; a row of péarls crosses the fore- 
|head from right to left ; this style of head-dress, both in the arrange- 
peut of the hair and disposal of the ornaments, isexquisite. The 
corsage of the dress consists of an elegant white lisse chemisette 
\made round to the bosom, with longitudinal plaits tothe waist; long 
| sleeves of the same material. Skirt of gauze d’orientof a pale marron- 
colour, trimmed at the knees with long satin points of the same colour 
las the dress, headed by a beautiful cord of the chryseon gold; the 
| points are edged with a looped trimming of the same gold. A large 
gauze bowis fastened on the front of the row of vandykes and another 
just beneath it, connected together by chryseon cords. Deep points 
of satin fall overthe shoulders, and gradually diminish to the waist. 
Similar points finish the wrists. Necklace, bracelets, and waist- 


i} buckle, moon-stone set in wroughtgold. Black satin shoes, and white 


gloves.—Ladies’ Magazine. 


EVENING OR DINNER DRESS.—An elegant robe of black or purple 
velvet, lined with satin ; the corsage is of the most chaste and simple 
form ; (which is particularly desirable, when the materials of which 
the dress is made are rich); a falling collar, handsomely vandyked, 
and sloping from the shoulder to the bust, gives a peculiar grace to 
the figure, the skirts of the robe are vandyked to correspond. This 
robe is worn over a dress of the richest satin, and of the simplest 
form. A chemisette a la vierge of blond, and very full sleeves 
sloped to the wrist, of the same material. A handsome toque of black 
or purple velvet, surmounted by a bird-of-paradise feather, and 
looped in the centre by a gold or silver band and splendid agraffe. 
The hair is parted on the forehead, and arranged in full curls on either 
side of the face. Ear-rings, chain, buckle, and bracelets, of highly 
wrought silver (now a-la-mode,) white silk stockings, and satin 
shoes.— Royal Ladies’ Magazine. Bs 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT, 


AMERICANS IN LONDON. 

Ir you expect from me a “ full, true, and particular ac- 
count® of the sayings and doings of certain Americans here, 
who have made some noise in the world, and to whom I had 
the pleasure of presenting letters, you will be disappointed. 
I hope neither nature nor habit has qualified me for the task 
of picking up and noting down all the little off-hand, after- 
dinner scraps of conversation that may fall from the lips of 
persons of any notoriety, and then by the help of additions, 
exaggerations, and sage comments, manufacturing “ ticles” 
out of them. This disreputable practice has become so preva- 
lent, that men are almost afraid to speak or move est they 
should afterwards find their little trivial act d sentences 
grandiloguently noticed and set forth in ire periodi- 
cal as matter for history. Even the pure pages of the New- 
York Mirror have’ been defiled by this species of busy offi- 
ciousness. John Howard Payne solemnly declared to me, 
that meeting with a number of that invaluable miscellany 
two or three years ago, on opening it he was horror-struck to 
see traced in large legible letter-press the words “Life and 
Character of John Howard Payne. Certainly this regular 
last-dying-speech manner of heading the article was enough 
to astound the boldest. John Inman stands chargeable for the 
principal part of this offence, and the colonel and editor— 
“he of the sword and pen’—for aiding and abetting in the 
commission of the same. You may perhaps retort upon me 
that when I undertook to write the biography of Jacob Hays 
I was not guiltless; but I contend that Imanaged that matter 
in a delicate, vague, and incomprehensible manner, never 
descending to petty detail; and I even did violence to my 
feelings by refraining from giving to the public a short but 
spirited conversation which took place between Mr. H. and 
myself one day in the city-hall, when he requested me to pull 
off my hat, and my alacrity was not great, A few general 
remarks and observations, therefore, such as can do no one 
any harm, are all that I think ought to be given. There is 
really no good and sufficient reason why a man who paints a 
good picture or writes a good book should have the penalty 
inflicted upon him of having his every-day actions and care- 
less disjointed chat worked up into biography, without his 
knowledge or consent ; and distinguished Americans are pe- 
culiarly liable to this species of persecution, in consequence 
of the number of their countrymen who travel and scribble— 
get a peep at them at a dinner-table, and then write their 
lives. However, I hope a few random remarks will not be 
deemed impertinent or offensive. 


Co.z.—This promising young artist is in good spirits, and 
much in love with his profession—two great points. He is not 
altogether satisfied with the taste here for literal rather than 
imaginative pictures, and complains that painting has become 
too much of an art—and that a piece is praised or blamed more 
for what may be termed the technical beauties or defects in 
the execution, than for the conception or design. He speaks 
with enthusiasm of English scenery, and, thinks some of it 
perfectly beautiful, particularly portions of Derbyshire and 
Nottinghamshire. The latter county has furnished him with 
a view of Newstead Abbey—the evening sun showering a flood 
of fading radiance upon the home of the Byrons, and throwing 
its parting shadows over the clear, tranquil lake in front. It 
was unfinished when I saw it, but will, I think, make a fine 
picture, and is intended for the Royal Academy. Mr. C. ap- 
pears to me scarcely to estimate highly enough the vantage 
ground on which\he stands, in being able to handle American 
subjects. A bold, daring view, strikingly characteristic of the 
scenery of the new world, would, from its novelty, attract far 
more attention than an English landscape of equal merit ; 
and if it was christened with a long unpronounceable Indian 
name, so much the better. He had, however, some intention 
of selecting a subject from Irving. 1 took the liberty of sug- 
gesting the scene in the Highlands, where Rip Van Winkle 
wakens after his twenty years’ nap, and he said he would 
think about it. I inquired the fate of “ Hagar in the wilder- 
ness,” which was so much admired in New-York; when he 
pointed to a view of a lake amid the solitudes of New-Hamp- 
shire, and informed me poor Hagar lay buried beneath. Mr. C. 
had unfortunately used some colours that would not stand, 
and so destroyed the picture, and painted the canvass afresh. 
He particularized Rogers the poet as one who had purchased 
some of his pictures, and acted in other respects in the most 
friendly manner towards him. 


Lesire.—No painter in England enjoys a higher reputation 


+ 4 


than Leslie, and certainly not one of them stands a fairer chance || Those who know this gifted man intimately say that he reads 


of being remembered by posterity. His subjects, which are 
mostly Shakspearian, will always be of engrossing interest in} 
England; and such is the care and extreme attention to mi- 
nutie with which they are finished, that, like the great man 
he has undertaken to illustrate, new beauties strike you at| 
every fresh examination of his works. Though industrious, 


very few books—scarcely any modern ones, not even Cooper’s 
novels ; but such authors as he does read, he studies intensely 
—Shakspeare and Cervantes almost constantly ; and verily 
he has given the world lasting proofs that he has not studied - 


Newton.—This is another pet of the public’s, and almost 


he is by no means prolific, resembling most of those eminent |)as deservedly so as Leslie. His pictures have a warmer, 
in his art in the slowness with which he paints; but when his|| richer glow about them than Leslie’s, and are more celebrated 
pictures are finished, they amply repay him for the time and || for striking “effects,” but they have not the mind. He is 
labour they have cost, both in fame and profit. I had the|jalso more a painter of feeling, and delights in portraying 
pleasure of seeing a few days ago his last, and it is thought ||scenes of simple pathos, in which he is eminently successful. 


his best production. The subject is from the “Merry Wives 


of Windsor.” No particular point of action is selected, but || Wakefield,” the morning after the fire, when the worthy cler- 


the prin 


ipal characters in the comedy are seated round a|/gyman returns with his repentant daughter Olivia to his fa- 
with refreshments, in Page’s house, with ||mily. The imploring look of Sophia, beseeching her mother 
Page” at the head of the hoard. The two merry ||to forgive her sister; the sullen sorrow of Moses, and the 
; Ford and Mistress Page, are just entering the || mild dignity of the: vicar, form altogether a most sweet and 
<ing-dzesses, apparently merry enough. Mrs.||touching picture. It has been excellently well engraved, and 


Ford’s ayes are sparkling with mischievous pleasure, and Mrs. | 1 suppose prints of it have ere this reached New-York. 


Page’s pretty head is thrown back to conceal her chuckling 
laugh from Falstaff, who is turning round to survey them as||ly to have perpetrated a tragedy than the author of “Brutus, ° 


Joun Howarp Payne.—Never did man appear less like- 


they enter. Pistol, Bardolph, and Nym are on one side of] or the Fall of Tarquin.” He is more than ordinarily eheer- 
Falstaff, and Justice Shallow, Page, and Hugh Evans at other|/ful and merry—gay and debonair, and his conversation 
parts of the table. What wonderful ability is required to do||smacketh not the least of blank verse; indeed there is not 


justice to such a subject! All who have read Shakspeare 
must have tied to imagine what sort of looking men Falstaff 
and Pistol and Bardolph and Shallow and MastersAbraham 


the slightest symptom of poetry or authorship about him; 
but, on the contrary, he is one of the most pleasant and intel- 
ligent men of the world you will meet with in a summer’s 


Slender were, and must therefore be able to appreciate, in||day. Yet he affirmeth that he has been severely tried, and 


part, the difficulties under which a painter would labour in 


the poet on canvass; and in giving to all characteristic forms, || callou 


has been visited in no slight degree by the evils which inevi- 


id proof against any future visitations. If-a suc- 


endeavouring to fix those strange and wondrous creations of'|| tably a the handling of a pen, but says he has grown 


features, and expression, so that the spectators might exclaim, || cessful | 


‘“ Ay! these are they we have read and dreamt of!’ Tha 


Mr. Leslie has succeeded in doing this, will, I think, be uni- 
versally admitted when his picture comes to be seen, and what 


higher praise can be given him? Never did I in prints or 
paintings, or in real life, or on the stage, see a Falstaff before; 
yet he looks mere like the Falstaff of the First Part of Henry 
the Fourth—the witty companion of Prince Hal, than the 


amatist talks this way, what must be the life of an 
t\'unsuccessful one ? Oh incipient drama-mongers, beware! Oh 
juvenile gentlemen of great promise, who have bright visions 
commencing with “act 1. scene 1.” awake before it is too 


His best effort in this way is a scene from the “Vicar of 


butt of the merry wives of Windsor. His features are those 
of one who has been handsome in his youth, striking and in-| 
tellectual; and the mixture of arrogance, superciliousness, | 
self-satisfaction, and sensuality depicted in his countenance, 
as he turns lazily round from the viands on the table to sur- 
vey his two,supposed ijamoratas entering the door, well jus- 
tifies the character given him by Ford, when he exclaims, 
«What a d— epicurean rascal is this!” Robert Shallow, 
Esq. justice and “ coram,” is as pompous, drivelling, and im- 
becile as he is described. He is the,mere shell of a man, and 
looks as if he were hollow; and his tall, spare, gaunt formis 
a strong contrast to the gross, fleshy appearance of another 
sinner in years by his side, to wit, Bardolph, who is a most 
unreserved-looking personage, and a flat contradiction to the 
saying, that ‘‘old age is honourable.” His nose glows as 
vividly as in Falstaff’s description, and his bloated features, 
dull, glazed eye, and thin gray. hairs, have about as anti-tem- 
perate and anti-respectable an appearance as can well be ima- 
gined. Anne Page is a piece of comely, substantial, English 
beauty ; and the effect of her prim, demure look is much 


heightened by the hilarity of her buxom mother opposite. 
But one of the best, if not the very best character of the whole 
groupe is Master Abraham Slender, seated in an arm-chair, 
away from the table, ; and to the left of Anne Page, as much 
as to say he will keep his word good—“ I’ faith Pll eat nothing ; 
I thank you as much as if I did.” He appears conscious of 


his vicinity to his mistress, and looks distressingly at a loss 
for the book of riddles and conundrums he had lent to Alice 
Shortcake, in order to furnish him with a subject for conver- 
sation. He is a picture of utter helplessness and fatuity— 
every part about him appears unstrung; and his long nerveless 
hands hanging over the.arm of the chair, alone tell the charac- 
ter of the man... Pistol is.a fierce-looking buily, with curled || 
mustachios, but almost, I think, too decent a personage in 
appearance for that prince of braggarts. The chamber is paint- 


ed from one in an old farm-house of the time of Elizabeth, yet 
standing ; and the furniture and utensils are suchas were in 
use at that period. Indeed, so particular was the painter in 
this respect, that even the “ black-jack,” filled with ale, which 
stands.on the floor, and which used formerly to be made of 
leather, was copied from one preserved in the Tower. Inde- 
pendent of its other merits, the picture is pronounced by good 
judges to be a.fine specimen of colouring, and time will there- 
fore only go on making what is beautiful more perfectly so, 


Leslie is at present engaged with a scene from the “Taming 


late! Oh men of moody and melancholic temperament, who 
are subject to fits of inspiration, eschew ten syllables per line 
as you value your pocket and peace of mind! Set upa tavern, 
license a grocery, or start a lottery-office, and earn a decent 
and respectable livelihood, and you will eat of turkeys and 
capons and ducks with canvass backs, instead of bread 
watered with the muse’s tears—and your apparel will be un- 
impeachable, your comforts many, and your names be en- 
graven on plates of brass on your doors, without fear’of con- 
sequences! Lo! have not J (now that I’ see no prospect of get- 
ting any money by it) repented of my transgression in three 
acts; and I have now an oath, never to be broken until it can be 
done with prudence and safety, not to repeat the offence. Some 
people, like Macbeth, are madly bent on knowing “by the 
worst means the worst” that can befall them. There zs one 
state of being worse than that of either author, actor, or black 
boot-black, and that is a manager. Mr. Payne asked me what 
sort of a speculation I thought the Chatham theatre would 
be, and hinted that it was not impossible but he might try the 
Heaven forefend! He isa fine fellow, and de- 
serves a better fate. 
WasutneTon Invine.—This gentleman was 
for some time after my arrival, but on his return I took the 


t of town 


: 


a i? 


" 


to 


first opportunity of waiting upon him, and found him—as 
I suppose all really great men and gentlemen are—easy of 
access, agreeable, and without any peculiarities, or affecta- 
tion of peculiarities. His personal appearance is that of a mid- 
dle-sized, dark, good-looking man, rather stout, and with a 
countenance expressive of mildness and good temper. A love 
of truth compels me to say that I should never have been able 


of Mr. Irving. 


to recognize him from a portrait professing to be a likeness, 
given in days of yore in the “ New-York Mirror;” but as 
every thing connected with that work is perfect, I suppose the 
fact of there being no sort of resemblance is entirely the fault 
After you have conversed with him a few 
minutes, you forget you are talking toa great author. He » 

seems to retain a pretty distinct recollection of New-York, 
but appears quite lost as regards the distinctions and princi- 


ples of the innumerable parties who are at present labouring 
for the public good. He inquired if there were any paper that 
could be called “‘ federal,” and who were the editors of the 
Evening Post—said it was a great pity that such a man as 
Bryant should be in such a situation, to be “ poisoned with 
politics ;” and added, “ many of his poems would pass mus- 
ter in any part of the world.” He asked, with a good deal of 
apparent interest, if all the trees were yet standing in Broad- 
way ; and said the finest view in New-York was from the head 
of Vesey-street, looking in a slanting direction, so as to take in 
the edges of the trees at the bottom of the Park. As soomas 


of the Shrew," for Lord Egremont, a warm admirer of his."'the world is informed of this, through the medium of your 
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paper, I expect the head of Vesey-street will be crowded with 
people to try the effect, much to the benefit of those anoma- 


lies in religion and politics, the Catholic-orangemen, who con-|| 
I am indebted to} 


gregate there for the sale of their goods. 
Mr. Irving’s kindness for various New-York papers, so that I 
have still some idea how matters are going on in that unpre- 
tending and quiet city. As for the numerous other “ Ameri- 
cans in London,” without name or fame, I presume they go 
on smoking cigars and drinking mint juleps, (when they can 
get them,) much after the fashion of those among whom they 
were born and bred; though I think the high prices of both 
articles, and the bad quality of the latter, would be a subject 
of general execration, and materially tend, to use the esta- 
blished phrase, “‘to keep alive those feelings of ill-will unhap- 
pily subsisting between the two countries.” Cc. 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


SKETCHES FROM THE DIARY OF AN EDITOR. 


INDEPENDENCE OF THE PRESS, 
Tue field was now clear, the little trumpeter dead, Colonel 
Jackson and his high-minded friends gave me no further 
trouble, I had completely appeased the wrath of the Cahawha 
Democrat, the Macdonough Jacksonian, and all that gang— 
and, as a distant relation died and left me an estate, I paid off 
my debts, and began to be called a “good man” in Wall- 
street, The president of the New-York Botanical Bank took 
off his hat to me in the street ; and it was no sooner generally 
understood that my name was valuable on paper, than it was 
whispered about that I was a young man of talent... Now let 
the reader who, in the foolishness of his soul, is envying the 
prosperity of my affairs, tax his imagination to conceive the 
most extraordinary of all misfortunes that ever happened to 
mortal. It shows, however, what a stupid monster the public 
is, for whom I once cherished such profound respect. There 
was a time when the public was to me a monarch, gifted with 
the most sublime attributes. I approached him only with the 
deepest reverence, listened to his words as wisdom, and submit- 
ted to his decisions without presuming to dream of questioning 
their most unimpeachable correctness. I felt even as the 
lowest and most insignificant Turkish slave that ever crawled 
forth from the meanest abode of poverty and ignorance, when 
brought into the awful presence of his magnificent sovereign, 
whose glance could instantaneously consign him to the bow- 
st¥img. But now I look upon him asa great, uncouth, sense- 


‘Jess creature, who has not wit enough to see which side his 


bread is buttered. He is perfectly managed by a few sly 
rogues, who act as keepers, and bestow every exterior mark 
of respect upon him, bowing their heads down to the ground, 
and saluting him with swelling titles, but laughing all the 
while in their sleeves, and making merry at his expense as 
soon as they are fairly behind his back. He is the common 
butt of those who, before his face, treat him with the greatest 
reverence, and who derive the most profit from his friendship. 
The manager condemns his bad taste, and then writes his 
bill, ‘‘ the public is respectfully informed,” &c. The player, 
angry that his benefit is a poor one, utters an imprecation be- 
hind the scenes, smooths his brow, goes out, lays his hand 
upon his heart, and babbles about “eternal gratitude” and 
* profound respect.” The publisher sends forth his book, and 
says, “it’s wretched stuff, but it will do for him;” ‘pockets 
the proceeds, and searches for more “stuff,” to satisfy his 
craving appetites; and when something really meritorious 
comes before him, there is every probability that he willshow 
his teeth, and growl at it, at the instigation of some of his 
keepers. . 

I soon surmounted the obstacles, which, in conjunction 

with the trumpet, had hitherto impeded my progress, and con- 
centrated my exertions upon the paper. I excluded from its 
columns every thing common-place, and filled it with the best 
Men of education 
sent me complimentary notices, with requests to put down 
their names among my subscribers; and it was gravely pro- 
nounced by the critics, that my journal was worthy the peru- 
sal of the most learned classes, when my list of patrons began 


~ suddenly to diminish with fearful rapidity. The more praise 


I received, the worse the pecuniary aspect of my affairs grew. 
T only wanted a little more of the genuine spirit of poetry— 
a few just reviews of popular living authors—some impartial 
criticism on the theatres, and a series of essays, in the style 
of Addison, to ruin me beyond reparation. In a sudden at- 
tack of independence one day, I gave publicity to a critique 
upon pulpit oratory, wherein several ministers were handled 
according to their merits, and their whole congregations, with 
their cousins and friends, discontinued in one morning. At 


| thing, through thick and thin, and my prospects began to re- 


another time an admirable article on landlords and tenants, 
which I obtained with great exertion, caused a fat gentleman 
with a cane to come into my office in a passion. 

“Let me tell you, Mr. Editor,’”” said he, ‘‘that I am a holder 
of real estate in this city. Ihave fourteen houses, sir; free, unin- 
cumbered property. They aremine. I’ve worked forty years 
for them like a dog, and I support my family out of the rents, 
and T’ll do with them just what I please, in spite of you, so 
don’t send y i miserable paper to me any more.” 

And about sixteen other fat holders of real estate, with 
canes, came around, one: after the other, and discontinued 
their subscriptions. BY 

I began to give up my theory of the independence of the 
press. It can never be independent, except it be rendered so 
by the public support. Its independence, I once believe 
sisted in its willingness and its ability to expres 
without reference to the local interests of a 
I found, however, that it consisted in sometd 
rent. If I had gone on improving tlie paper ny I 
should not have had a single reader; but a short fit of ‘sick- 
ness compelled me to neglect it fora few weeks. I was no 
longer enabled to pay for valuable communications ; I took up 
with whatever came in my way; praised every body, and every 


vive a little. 

One of my contemporaries found something to displease 
him in an article which I published, and in a very coarse and 
insulting paragraph held it up to public scorn. . In reply, I 
remonstrated with him very temperately, and assured him 
that he had given the phrase an erroneous construction. In 
his next paper I read the following, which I suppose I am to 
consider as characteristic of the independence of the press: — 

“Mr. ——, of the ——, is a base assassin. He is one of 
your half-horse, half-alligator, and a little of the steam-boat 
men. He alwaysgoes the whole hog. This polluted wretch, 
whom I would not take hold of without a pair of tongs, nor 
then, unless to give him the chastisement his impudent au- 
dacity so richly merits; this degraded outcast from all human 
society, who talks about owr institutions and our country, is 
himself an Englishman; and if he possessed sufficient wit 
to know the name of the corrupt party, whose filthy princi- 
ples he circulates like a vile tool, would be a tory. We shall 
horsewhip him as soon as our leisure will permit us to visit 
the city, which he infests with his pestilential presence, Nor 
must he suppose that until then he can escape the exposure 
his long train of cowardly falsehoods @ieservesi" Sz, SRomas 
Jenkins, pledge ourselves to show our readers that he is a per- 
jured scoundrel, so totally destitute of every common feeling 
of humanity, that the earth groans under him as he walks.” 

Now Mr. Thomas Jenkins may bea very decent name, but 
T never heard it before. I was naturally very indignant, and 
inwardly vowed that if I should ever meet with Mr. Thomas 
Jenkins I would give him some slight testimonial of my 
regard. 

One afternoon I was waited on by a little dandy of a gen- 
tleman, with a rattan and whiskers. He was pale and con- 
sumptive looking, and had that sort of cough that reminds 
oxe of a quiet corner in a country churchyard, and makes a 
man inclined to moralize. Yet a long-collar protruding over 
this chin, and the air of studied grace with which he rapped 
his slender instruments of perambulation with his rattan, 
taught the observer that while the precarious personage be-| 
fore him did remain on earth, it was his wish to appear to 
every possible adwantage. 

“ Pray§ sir,” said he, taking off his hat, and looking very 
amiable and interesting, ‘‘have I the honour of addressing 
the editor of the ——*?” 

‘‘T am the editor,” said I. 

“Tam very happy to know you, sir,” he said. “This is 
my first visit to your city, and my friends have been so kind 
as'to furnish me with letters to many of your citizens. Do 
me the favour to peruse this.” 

He handed me a letter, tapped his boots with fis rattan, 
yawned, and cast his eyes about, with the air of a well-bred 
fop, while I read the following : 

“ Dear str—This will make you acquainted with my ex- 
cellent friend, Mr. Thomas Jenkins, editor of the —— of this 
place. He is a gentleman of education, and I should esteem 
myself greatly obliged by any attentions you may have it in 
your power to render him during his etay in your city. hpois, 
truly, ete 

“Why, you impudent scoundrel,” said I, as soon as my 
surprise suffered me to speak; “ how dare you, sir, presume to 
trust. your body within reach of one whom you have so deep- 
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‘sion of utter astonishment which appeared in his face, as a 
teplied— 

“Insulted ! aggrieved! who? 1? My dear sir, I beg your 
pardon. Some mistake, I presume. You have mistaken the 
person; my name, as you will perceive by the letter which 
you hold in your hand—my name, sir, is—Jenkins—Mr. 
Jenkins—Mr. Thomas Jenkins.” 

I took down a file of his paper. ‘Are you, sir,” I asked, 
‘the editor of this infamous, coarse, brutal, disgraceful, and 
licentious journal ?” 

‘Why, here’s my paper, sure enough,” said Mr. Thomas 
Jenkins. ‘ Yes, sir, I am the editor of this journal; but, sir, 
upon my soul—why, you use language in reference to it, I 
confess—I—” 


e,” said I, dragging Mr. Jenkins by his collar to 
axe the article which I have taken the trouble to 
a full in the face; ‘look here, sir, at its 
ou pete that article, sir? ge ewet me 


“What! that article? B 2 or ne"Bumnied over 
the “conspicuous words—base assassin—alligator—steam- 
boat—goes the whole hog—chastisement—vile tool, coward- 
ily falsehoods—ah ! yes, 1remember—ha, ha, ha! What! that’s 
the way the wind blows, is it ? Yes, sir, I certainly did write 
that; but, sir, I hope you don’t remember these trifles. We 
editors, you know, are privilegéd to a little freedom of speech ; 
but bless my soul, sir, 1 meant no harm, Why, there is not 
a single human being, I do assure you, sir,” laying his hand 
on his heart, “ whom I respect more sincerely than I do you. 
I always have respected you, as every man must who knows 
you, but—this paragraph was written ina hasty moment. Per- 
haps I wasa little warm; but that’s the way we editors do these 
things; they give spirit to the paper. People understand 
these things; they mean nothing; but, if you were offended, 
1 beg your pardon, and assure you it was unintentional.” 
Although I did not admire Mr. Jenkins’ style of giving 
spirit to his paper, I could not proceed after such an humble 
apology, and so we parted. Y. 
SSS CSS ET OS PS ES SST SE Ee 


ETAETAY LITERATURE. 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT eae 


PETRARCH, 

No three men of genius, arising in the same age and coun- 
try, formed on the same niodels, and writing the same Jun- 
guage, could be more dissimilar than Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccacio. The one was proud and stern, the other tender 
and plaintive, the third ardent and lively; the one was a dig- 
nified and severe stoic, the second a contemplative platonist, 
the last a gay and graceful epicurean. 

The name of Francesco Petrarch is repeated in Italy with 
almost the same veneration which hallows that of Dante, 
Though of a Florentine family, he was born and died out of 
that city, which is now eager to claim him as one of her chil- 
dren. The place of his birth was Arezzo, the date 1304. The 
whole tenor of his life was equally honourable and useful. It 
was devoted, without intermission, to the great objects of the 
improvement of his native language, the discharge of public du- 
ties, the dissemination of knowledge, the revival ofliterary taste. 


‘He arose 
To raise a language and his land reclaim 
From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes; 
Watering the tree which bears his lady’s name 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to fame.” 


Many have been equally zealous with Petrarch, when excited 
by fierce evil passions, but few were ever known to persevere 
|in the dull path of patient industry, quiet literary pursuits, 
and solitary study with the same unwearied ardour. It is 
this laborious, benevolent, and useful spirit, more than the 
mere beauty of the works which record his poetic genius, that 
justifies his title of “the centre of Italian literature,” and en- 
titles him to the crown bestowed on him in the capitol. Per- 
haps no one was ever so great a benefactor to the republic of 
letters. To him principally is modern Europe indebted for 
those remains of the ancient classics, which have both de- 
lighted and disciplined its taste. He was the first to remove 
the monuments of antiquity from beneath the rubbish of ages, 
and to cleanse them from the rust of time and the stains of 
barbarism. We can now from its mutilated remains, judge 
of the colossal proportions and majestic beauty of the great 
edifice of ancient genius; without Petrarch and his fellow- 
labourers its very outlines might have been lost to memory, 
The Greek language was in his time almost unknown, and 
but for his efforts to introduce it and keep it alive, it might be 


ly insulted and aggrieved?” 


now as completely antiquated and forgotten as the Sanscrit. 


-I laid my liens on his collar, and paused at the expres-!iTo Latin literature, however, he devoted himself more parti- 
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cularly. He first collected the works of Cicero, for which 
object alone he made repeated journeys through France, Spain, 
and Italy. His literary pursuits did not make him neglect the 
brighter road of public honours; he found time to become an 
able, zealous, and honoured servant of the state. No manof 
letters, except perhaps Machiavelli, was ever entrusted with 
so many important charges. In him we see that full union 
of literary and political reputation, of which England offers 
few examples, except the illustrious ones of Bacon and Bo- 
lingbroke, and of which the Italians of this age are the most 
striking instances abroad. 

Of Petrarch’s voluminous writings many have fallen into 
oblivion. He was so passionate an admirer of antiquity, that 
‘he composed the greatest and most carefully laboured portion 

‘his works in Latin. On these he rested his hopes, of fame, 
not on the lighter trifles of which he madest 
vehicle. His preference of his Latin p 
Paradise Regained, shows how blin 
sometimes be. His studied.and pol eters 
imitated and fancied he had equalled Cicero, are unknown by 
name to many of his admirers; and his huge epic, ‘ Africa,” 
has sunk into still more profound neglect. It richly deserves 
its fate; for, as Sismondi complains with naiveté, “the sub-| 
ject is so devoid of interest and so exceedingly dull, as abso- 
lutely to prevent the perusal of the work.” It is on his Ita- 
lian poems, then, and chiefly his sonnets, that his pretensions 
must now rest, 

Lyrical poems answer better than any other to that defini- 
tion which makes poetry the expression of feeling. It is the| 
outpouring of the poet’s own sad or joyful emotions, which, || 
too powerful to be kept silent, break forth in the trumpet tones 
of triumph, or the low plaintive notes of sorrow. In its best 
forms it is the most spirited of all compositions; but when the i 
free and graceful’measures of Pindar and Horace are ex- 
changed for the stiff constraint of the sonnet, all its life and || 
vigour vanishes. This kind of poem is a sort of Procrustes’ |; 
bed, and the ideas must be stretched or shortened to fit it. || 
The rapid rushing tide of powerful thought will not be con- || 
fined within such banks ; it is only the dull stagnant waters of 
common-place reflection, or the sparkling but shallow stream 
of conceits, that can be thus pent up or poured out at will. 

We never, for our own part, could find. much beauty in|! 
Petrarch’s sonnets, the very model of this class of writing. 
They want strength, freshness, and variety of thought. They 
areas frigid and lifeless as they are polished and refined; the 
blaze of genius, the glow of passion, are ill supplied by sparks 
of conceit, hammered out like fire from flint; by the glitter of 
fancy, as cold, though as brilliant, as that of frost-work in a 
winter’s sun. There is a great sameness in the sentiments, 
and when the changes are rung through three or four hun- 
dred sonnets on lovers’ hopes and lovers’ complaints, no won- 
der that the chime is monotonous. 

In fact, we doubt whether Petrarch’s poems would ever 
have been so popular, had not the name and fame of Laura 
been associated with them, and had they not been consecrated 
by the divinity of the goddess at whose shrine they were of 
ferings. The love of Petrarch and Laura has become one of 
the most familiar chapters in the history of the tender pas- 
sion. It has passed current for centuries as a beautiful tale || 
of fond and faithful love, ardent without grossness, earnest 
without impatience, and constant even without hope. It is), 
only of late that the prying, doubting spirit of modern times 
has questioned the authenticity of this the most sacred of all || 
the legends of love. Laura certainly was a real character. 
We are acquainted even with her family history. She was | 
the danghter of Audibert de Noves, and the wife of Hugues 
de Sade, both of Avignon. We know the very spot, and the 
very day oh which Petrarch first met her. His passion re- 
mained constant, at least on paper, for twenty years, during 
which time he seemed never weary of celebrating her beauty, 
and his love. He wrote within that period near three hundred 
sonnets ; and if his writings are sufficient proof of the strength 
and purity of his affection, both must have been great indeed, |; 
when the good fortune of only finding his lady’s glove could 
afford inspiration for three or four poems. 
judging from internal evidence alone, must doubt whether 
this passion, so fondly cherished, so plaintively sung, so wide- 
ly celebrated, was ever deeply felt. He admired Laura proba- |; 
bly, and chose her as a fitting theme and inspiration for ama- 
tory poetry, in the same way that a Greek would invoke a 
muse or a nymph to smile upon his labours; but we do -not 
believe that he ever loved her. That sorrow could not have 
been very deep which exhaled for twenty years, without in- 
crease or diminution, in 

“The windy suspiration of forced sighs; 
nor that desire very strong which fed for the same period on |\ 


We, however, |! — 


useless tears and monotonous complaints. If Petrarch ever 
was in love with any thing, it was with old manuscripts and 
classic authors; and he was much more zealous in their ser-| 
vice than he ever was in Laura’s. His poems, too, are not 
those of a true lover—one whose thoughts lie too deep for 
words— whose strong, struggling desires burn and ravage in 
silence within ;-and whose words when they do break forth, 
‘stand not upon the order of their going ;” do not wait, like Pe- 
trarch’s, to be marshalled into ranks, and drest in uniform. 
There is too much fancy to leave room for any feeling, A 
mind wholly engrossed by one image cannot turn aside as his 
does, to cull prettinesses of speech, or manufacture refinements 
of sentiment. A man who feels the passion within, like a 
vulture gnawing his vitals, is not thus anxious to “ writhe 
with grace and groan in melody.” 
bthen we cannot allow Petrarch a very lofty rank; 
of letters, a public benefactor, a great teacher of 
deserves the very highest honours, ‘The faults 
“ay Censure are a subtlety of intellect, fond of re- 
fining every subject, and wire-drawing every idea, and a va- 
riety as great, but almost as pardonable as Cicero’s. These 
are blemishes of no very deep or disgraceful dye, and they are 
fully redeemed by the pure, honourable feelings his whole 
life exhibited, the noble ends to which he always turned in- 
stinctively, as the congenial themes of his mind, and that en- 
thusiasm of a kindred spirit, which made him love every bet- 
ter principle, every elevated aspiration of our nature. A. 
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A TALE. 


Iv is a tale too often-told, 

Of love betrayed for sordid gold— 

A cloud upon his hallowed flame, 

A current slander on his name ! 

For love to avarice never bowed ; 

So vile a passion cannot cloud 

The lustre of his holy fire, 

Or bid bis quenchless light expire. 
Yet ’twas a tale, that, in my youth 
Was told me, with the stamp of truth; 
And then I, doubting, shook my head, 
And to the grave narrator said, 

“Can this be love? It cannot be! 

If such be love, oh, keep me free!” 


I often since have heard a tale 
Of broken faith and trust betrayed ; 
But then it made my cheek turn pale— 
_. ?T'wasef a fair, young, happy maid, 
Who ti midly, yet fondly dreamed 
Of one in fortune’s favoured lot, 
Yet, such his arts, the maiden deemed, 
Such false distinctions were forgot. 
And love, his dazzling halo threw 
Round calmer reason’s colder light, 
And from her own fond heart she drew 
Pictures of his, all pure and bright ! 
He spoke of truth, of holy. vow, 
Of journey to a distant clime, 
When all who barred their union now, 
Would yield to distance and to time, 
He said “his race were cold and stern, 
» And bowed the knee at fortune’s shrine, ~ 
And my true heart can never learn 
To break its faith and ruin thine! 
But scowling look, and hostile word, 
Would ill beseem our bridal hour— 
Then fly with me!” The maiden heard— 
Oh, love! thine is a conquering power! 
She left her calm and happy home, 
And fled with him across the sea. 
Another year beheld him come: 
With a gay bride—and who was she ? 
Not the fair girl his arts had won— 
Who fled to shun his kindred’s ire— 
But one on whom a southern sun 
Had fiercely shed his glowing fire ; 
Whose boundless wealth, and spreading lands, 
And gorgeous pageantry, and pride’ 
Had torn apart the sacred bands : 
That bound him to an humbler.bride! 
‘And where was she? Wo clue was there 
That lost one’s hapless fate to trace; 
Yet there was one, whom fierce despair 
Had led to search that fatal place— 
A grey-haired sire, whose tottering frame, 
Bowed down with agony and years, 
Bore him. to find, without a name, 
A grave, to water with his tears! 
One told him all the harrowing tale 
Of his desertion—her despair— 
And worse—but what could now avail, 
The deed was done—and she was there ! 


‘OTis an old tale, and often told,” 
Yet say not love can yield to gold! 
Love lifts the soul far, far above - 


All baser views, or ’tis not love! IsrpoR A. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


A CHAPTER ON DOMESTIC TROUBLE, 
BY A SUFFERER. 


I am a young gentleman of rather a literary turn of mind, 
and withal very domestic. For this latter virtue I am in- 
debted to my dear little wife Lucy, whose amiable and affec- 
tionate disposition and engaging manners render home the 
pleasantest place to me in the world. It is but lately that she 
and I have concluded that we loved each other well enough 
to be united, for better or for worse ; and notwithstanding the 
jibes and jests of people who sneer at every thing, Ihave ever 
since found the cup of my happiness filled up nearly to the 
brim. Our family circle is not large, consisting of ourselves, 
one of her sisters, whom I love almost as well as I do her, and 
one of mine, whose presence also contributes largely to our 
cheerfulness and contentment, Although we have ih. 
agreeable friends, who often spend an hour or two with us, an 
whose visits we return as a pleasing duty, yet we are far from 
being fashionable people. We never give jams, nor make pre- 
tensions to lead the ton. On new-year’s day the girls received 
visitors without any affectation of superiority ; not even re- 
questing them to send in their cards before they could be ad- 
mitted, in order to avoid the society of those whose gentility 
they considered equivocal. They have not yet grown so far 
above the ordinary civilities of life, as to refuse their arm in 
the street to any gentleman with whom they are accustomed 
to associate; they have all been educated to seek their prin- 
cipal amusement at home, and are each of them admirably 
well calculated to make it lively and attractive. You will 
not be surprised, therefore, that all the splendid diversions 
which this city affords cannot allure me from the peace and 
merriment of my own hearth. The girls play with great 
taste on the piano, and sing sweetly; and to vary the charms 
of music-and conversation, they sometimes apply themselves 
to needle-work, while I read to them aloud some interesting 
novel, poem, or other work of fancy. I can assure you, 
Messrs. Editors, the evening hours pass away with delight- 
ful rapidity, in the exercise of these agreeable occupations. 
Yet as there is no heaven without a cloud, so there is no 
situation without care. Ineed not tell you how sincerely 
I love every member of my family, for that is sufficient- 
ly proven by the eagerness with which I fly to their society 
as soon as the toils of the day are over; but they are, the 
whole set of them, Lucy and all, addicted to one fault, which, 
although trifling, has been tome ah exceeding annoyance. 
They are such affectionate and beautiful creatures that I can- 
not bear to scold, or show any other signs of dissatisfaction be- 
fore them; but I apply to you, as the sovereign redressers of 
all that class of wrongs which de not fall under the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts of justice, that they, and all others like 
them, of whom I shrewdly suspect among your fair readers 
there is a great number, may read and take the hint. 

The girls are, or pretend to be, amazingly fond of poetry ; 
think Byron must have been a heavenly fellow ; would give 
any thing in the world to get one peep at Washington Inving ; 
and declare continually, and with much enthusiasm, that 
Walter Scott is the greatest man that ever lived, except Shak- 
speare. I have experienced great pleasure in reading to 
them in this way the Sketch Book, Bracebridge Hall, many 
of the Waverley novels, and other productions of merit. They 
seem to enjoy it very much, and are quite vociferous in their 
expressions of disappointment when the exigencies of my 
business occasionally detain me until a late hour in the even- 
ing ; yet, (mark me, lovely reader, for this is my charge against 
the whole sex, with very few exceptions,) I scarcely ever 
can get through twenty pages, no matter what it may be, 
poetry, prose, Shakspeare, Irving, or Scott, but some one of 
them will exclaim aloud, make the most trivial and unneces- 
sary observation, or enter into a brisk dialogue, aside, in a 
whisper, to the total disregard of the subject matter, and the 
destruction of the effect upon the whole circle of my hearers. 

There are certain pieces of composition so refined and beau- 
tiful that it seems almost sacrilege to read them to any who 
are not competent to appreciate them, or who are so different- 
ly engaged as to have their attention repeatedly diverted by 
other objects. 

The other evening one of them had found an old volume, 
containing the “ Essays of Howard’ upon the subject of im- 
prisonment for debt, first printed about twenty yearsago in the 
New-York Columbian, and said to contain the most touching 
and interesting pictures of human misery which ever took place 
within the gloomy walls of our detestable jail. The author of 


| these charming sketches has passed away from the earth; but 


I retain a recollection of him sufficiently distinct to give a 
strong additional interest to hisstories, When I recalled the 
# 


Be ee epee 


"* 
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_ardent and glowing enthusiasm With which he was wont to 


advocate the cause of humanity, his deep earnestness respect- 
ing every thing connected with the subject upon which these 
essays are composed, and the indignation with which he used 
to speak of those who behold with indifference the horrors which 
actually disgraced our country and human nature within those 
damp and wretched walls, I was more than usually impatient 
under any unnecessary interruption. Imagine us, if you please, 
now all comfortably seated around a cheerful fire ; my ‘‘bon- 
ny wee wife,” and her sweet sister Maria on one side, gradu- 
ally giving some shapeless pieces of silk the form of a dress, 
while Eliza on the other was,also plying her needle to the 
completion of some one of those nameless pieces of Wearing 
apparel of which ladies find themselves in need. Iproceeded 
to my pleasing task, and we shall have a specimen of the 
grievance complained of. The story ran as follows: 


“J have had a pretty good opportunity to know somethin at 
“of that class of people, (debtors,) having myself been more} 
than sixteen years a prisoner for debt! I had the misfortune 


to have a wild and very extravagant brother; but he was such 
a liberal and generous fellow, that I could not help loving him 
dearly. When he was in distress I gave him money; and if 
T could not’ readily raise it for him, (as my credit was good,) 
Tlent him my notes. My brother was one of the greatest 
speculators that ever lived in America, and more than once 
made an immense fortune on paper. Several times he would 
really have made himself rich as Cresus, and me also, (for I 
always shared with him,) if it had not happened, most un- 
luckily, that just at the moment he was about to realize all 
his ardent hopes, he wanted more money to perfect the scheme 
than could possibly be obtained. It was one of these glorious 
speculations that ruined my brother and me. He died of a 
broken heart. Heaven bless him, I say. But the uswrer who 
bought of him my lent notes at thirty per cent. discount, by 
combining with others, has kept me sixteen years a prisoner 
in the jail of the city and county of New-York. It is a hor- 
rid place—and many a time when, through the grates of my 
prison window, I have watched the last rays of the setting 
sun, as they gilded some neighbouring spire——” 


moment that I am gay in spite of oppression. ° My wife there 
fis an angel, and the daughter whose fourth birth-day now 
makes me so happy, is worth more in my estimation than all 
the wealth in the world. Dearly as I love my liberty, I would 
sooner remain a slave than part with this little darling of my 
heart. Come, Howard, here’s to many happy returns of Eliza’s 
birth-day.’ So saying, he took up the cup, and was just ap- 
plying it to his lips, when suddenly the door of his room flew 
open and in rushed his eldest child, covered with snow, her 
hands and face purple with cold, her eyes wild, and the tears 
frozen on her cheeks. It was some moments before her ex- 
cessive grief would permit her to speak. At length she ex- 
claimed ——” i * 
“Plush bonnet and gaiter boots,” said Lucy, in a loud 


‘Bless my soul!” said Maria, “where in the world did I 
leave my thimble ?”’ 

You put it in my box,” said Lucy. 

_‘* Here it is.” 

I finished the sentence, and it was a beautiful one—but no 
one heard me. 

TL soon came to another fine passage: It was the interest- 
ing account of Brown, who was cast into prison for debt. 

“Nothing gave Brown pleasure but the daily visits of his 
amiable wife. By the help of a kind relation she was able to 
give him sometimes soup, wine, and fruit; and every day, 
whether clear or stormy, she visited the prison to cheer the 
drooping spirits of her husband. She was uncommonly 
pretty. She seemed an angel, administering consolation to 
a man about to converse with angels. One day the hour of 
one o’clock passed, and she came not. Brown was uneasy. 
Two—three, and four o’clock passed, and she did not appear. 
Brown was distracted. A messenger arrived. Mrs. Brown 
was very dangerously ill, and supposed to be dying in a con- 
vulsive fit. Assoon as he received this information, he darted 
to the door with the rapidity of lightning. The inner door 


~ was open, and the jailer, who had just let some one in, knock- 


ed him down with the massy iron key which he held in his 
hand, and——” 

I looked up to catch the expression of anxiety which I pre- 
sumed was glowing on every face. Eliza’s countenance was 
indeed lighted up with the most intense interest, but her eyes 
were intently fixed upon a cape, which Lucy was holding up 
to her admiration. 

“THs too long,” said Lucy, softly. 

“I made it so on purpose,”’ said Eliza. 

‘Ts that the twilled Levantine silk?’ said Maria, 

“No, it’s Florence,” said Eliza, 

Tlaid down the book. They all begged my pardon. They 
looked very pretty—I said nothing, but continued the story. 

It seems to me that my fair hearers always break in upon 
the most interesting passage with their interruptions. I ac- 
complished a number of pages very quietly, and was becom. 
ing myself quite absorbed with the subject. ‘The history of 
Danvers I thought could not fail to command their attention. 
I read on: x 

“Tt was winter, and as Danvers, peeping through the grate 


_ 0f the prison, saw his cheerful and amiable wife trudging 


through the snow to carry his blessing to the ‘darling Eliza,’ 
‘Now, Howard,’ said he, ‘by the goddess of mercy! (and I 
think her the best goddess in the catalogue,) I feel at this 


whisper to Maria, — 

“Yes, and book-muslin collar,” interrupted Eli 
as said Maria, “mull-mull.” Ee 

“No,” said Lucy, “ bobbinet lace.” - 

They had been talking together by signs for Half ar 
until the debate grew too warm to be carried on any longer 
in an inaudible manner. 
Now, Messrs. Editors, if I were a young lady, and any 
gentleman had the kindness to read to me, I should either 
yield him attention, or frankly request him to suspend oper- 
ations until I was fully prepared todo so. I should take 
care to have my thimble, needles, scissors, thread, &c. &c., 
all ready before I commenced; and if I had any thing to say| 
about bobbinet-lace or mull-mull collars, 1 would at least 
wait till he had reached some passage not particularly re- 
markable for beauty. I fear I shall have to read hereafter to| 
myself, as I do not know any thing more calculated to vex me 
and make me feel like a fool, than to find, after I have been pe- 
rusing with fine emphasis, some admirable passage, of pathos 
sufficient to bring tears into the eyes of any intelligent listener, 
that my auditory, instead of appreciating it, lave been whisper- 
ing to each other about bobbinet-lace. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


The letter from England.—However cordially we subscribe 
to Mr. Irving’s opinion, as expressed in the letter of C. ina pre- 
vious page, of the great beauty of Mr. Bryant’s poetic writings, 
we do not precisely pereeive any thing to regret in his present 
station. His occupation as one of the editors of the Evening 
Post.is highly respectable, and we hope lucrative; and if he 
were disposed to cultivate a further acquaintance with the 
muses, whose favours he has already wooed so successfully, 
we doubt whether he has participated so zealously in our po- 
litical contests as to disqualify him for their society. Besides, 
at this very interesting period of our history, it is such men 
as he whom the disinterested lover of his country must wish 
to see imparting all their influence to the public press, 


Streets again.—We do not know a body of gentlemen more 
independent than the corporation. They seem as regardless 
of the opinions of their sovereigns, the people, as our old 
anti-revolution governors, who were sent over from England 
on the appointment of the king. The whole city have called 
for the destruction—the annihilation, if possible, of the jail 
and bridewell; yet there they stand, the imperishable monu- 
ments of the despotism of the common council, and the help- 
lessness of the people. 
water for sixty or seventy years; yet here we are, drinking 
from the brackish pools that poison the health of every indi- 
vidual; and now the streets have been all winter nearly 
as impassable as the Alps; many accidents have occurred, 
endangering the limbs and lives of the inhabitants; and the 
approach of warm weather finds us wading through masses 
of mud and filth, and inhaling contaminated air; yet our 
dignified rulers go on, immortalizing themselves in long 
speeches upon abstract’ subjects, turning their honest politi- 
cal enemies out of office, and eating grand dinners, for the 
benefit of the country. After, however, thé winter had fairly 
passed away, one gentleman did propose ‘that it be referred 
to the committee on cleansing the streets, to empower them 
to employ men to break up the snow which still ies in the 
streets.’ The committee on cleansing the streets! In the 
name of wonder, who are the gentlemen who have devoted 
their talents to this laudable design, and what have they been 


doing for the last two months? Although the public journals 
have been hammering away upon the subject till it has be- 
come so hacknied that we are almost afraid of touching upon 
it again; although a petition, signed by more than one hun- 
dred cartmen, praying that the corporation would take mea- 
sures to remove the snow and ice, has been presented to the 
mayor, yet this efficient “committee” have been surprised in 


We have been erying for a supply of 


their active debates by a melting spring sun. So much more 
easy it is to talk than to act. Yet even this reluctant and 
dilatory motion to refer the subject to the “committee,” was 
too important an innovation upon the established quiet, and 
business propensities of the corporation, not to meet with 
some enlightened opposers. A patriotic member bristled up 
at the startling proposal, and advanced some arguments of ex- 
traordinary solidity against the measure. The petition and 
resolution were, however, referred, and a motion made that 
the committee have powers granted them, which was nega- 
tived, and they proceeded to the more important consideration 
of purchasing a library for themselves. So the books will pro- 
bably be bought, and the city remain as filthy as ever. To 
be serious, the streets are in a most disgraceful state; equally 


was written by Mr. Charles Sprague, to accompany an en- 


graving in the ‘‘ Youth’s Keepsake.” The print which it was 
intended to illustrate, represents two or three young Savo- 
yards, dancing before a party of ladies and children, and hold- 
ing out their caps for charity. We re-publish it ina more 
perfect state, with an additional stanza, in order to ascribe it 
to its proper source. The little poetry Mr. Sprague has 
chosen to give to the world has been highly finished and very 
favourably received, and, like Mr. Halleck, he has been justly 
censured by the critics for the rarity of his productions. 


Far away, far away, e 
By Geneva’s blue waters in gladness we dwelt ; 
Kind hands there caressed us, 
Sweet voices there blessed us, i 
As low at our vesper devotions we knelt— 
Far away. 


Far away, far away, 
One morn flew our father’s light vessel in pride, 
But the storm gathered o’er, 
And his bark came no more; 
Our father’s bones sleep in Geneva’s blue tide— 
Far away. 
Far away, far away, 
Our heart-broken mother gazed out on the wave; 
O’er her children she sighed, 
For her husband she died; 
On Geneva’s green bank is our mother’s cold grave— 
Far away. 


Far away, far away, 
From the hauntsof onr chiJdhood in scorn we were driven : 
Reft of kindred and home, é 
The wide earth we must roam, 
No hope but in you, and no trust but in heaven— 
Far away. 


Far away, far away, 
The poor Savoyard orphans to-morrow must go; 
Then pity, kind strangers, 
The world’s friendless rangers, 
And bless with yonr bounty our journey of wo— 
Far away. 

The last words of Bolivar.—Firth and Hall have publish- 
ed a new elegiac song, or monody, entitled “I pity and for- 
give, or the last words of General Simon Bolivar,” the music 
of which of is the very first order. The dying expressions 
of the liberator, as translated from a letter written on the 
spot to a gentleman in this city, are said to have been, 
“‘My enemies have trampled on my heart—I pity and forgive 
them!” This magnanimous sentiment has been wrought into 
an exquisite little song, by one of our best lyric poets, and the 
music selected from Beethoven, There is no doubt it will be- 
come extremely popular among the friends of liberty. 


Legends of New-England.—We have read, with much 
|| pleasure, a volume under the above title, from the pen of Mr. 
Whittier, editor of the New-England Review, and will en- 
deavour to notice it more at length in our next. In the mean- 
time, we recommend it to general perusal. 


[Communicated.] 

Germanicus.—We really cannot follow Germanicus through 
his verbose lucubrations; when smarting under our just casti- 
gation he twists and writhes about to avoid our blows, finally 
attacking an individual whom he had previously eulogized ; 
but until he can prove the facts we have stated untrue, he but 
wastes his time and exposes the publication which gives ad- 
mission to personality instead of argument. Until he can 
show by some better authority than himself, that portamento 
| di voce isnot requisite such an aria as “ Angels ever bright,” 
he merely renders himself ridiculous by keeping up a war of 
words, and until he can give some satisfactory cause for his 
assertion that portamento di voce is possessed in perfection by 
a lady who, according to his ‘statement, has more difficulty in 
holding one note than in running a division on a hundred, 
and one whose firmness of tone is impaired, heis but as “one 
‘of the foolish in Israel.” ae 
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= - WRITTEN BY THOMAS MOORE—COMPOSED BY BISHOP. 


Mournfully. 


GO THEN—’TIS VAIN. 


ver, "Twas sweet—’twas false—'tis fled. 


Farewell, 
Now leaves me death instead. 


2aFarewell, sweet eyes, whose brightness | 
New life around me shed; 


Some one, who far 


false heart, whose lightness {| 


Fare-well, since nought it 


Go, now, those charms surrender 
To some new lover’s sigh ; 


4 


thee, Per - haps more blest 


I One who, though far less tender, 
May be more blest than I. 


ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


SCRAPS FROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 
NUMBER V. 

Cuariry.—The rich transgress in safety when they are| 
told that charity covers a multitude of sins. Hence people 
become charitable not from motives of pity or generosity, but 
self-interest. With such, a gift to the poor is but a compo- 
sition for a crime. 


Law.—Law has been called a bottomless pit, not so much 
because of its depth, as that its windings are so obscure no- 
body can seé the end. 


A BITTER MALEDICTION ON A woman.—May thy face speedi- 
ly become like the sea, and the wrinkles follow each other as 
thick, ay, and as deep too. 


Love oF FAsE.—Common men mistake that generous xa: 


rice of glory which produces emulation among great souls, for| 


Cortos Maruer.—Old Cotton Mather, addressing the 
aged people of his flock, told them, “ You have given your 
flour to the devil, and now you bring your bran to the Lord.’ 


VuLear PREACHER.—Instead of enforcing the beauties of 
virtue, he frightens his hearers with exaggerated pictures of 
the punishment of vice. ; 


Kryas.—Kings who are subject: to the laws should bless 
themselves, they have not the power of oppressing mankind. 


IGNORANCE AND SUPERSTITION.—T he world has seen most 
jvisions when it was most blind. Men are always the most 
superstitious in darkness. 


ABSOLUTE GOVERNMENT.—One of the greatest objections 
to ebsolute power is that it involves millions in the crimes or 
weakness of one. 7 


Homenr.—Paterculus says of Homer, that there was no man 
before him whom he could imitate, and none that came after 
that could imitate him. 


Marryine pAucuTers.—The Spaniards say, “at eighteen 
marry your daughter to her superior; at twenty to her equal; 
at thirty to anybody that will have her.” 


making a greater. 


Oxp acz.—Men. often live long enough to become strangers 
ig this world. 


“fi é 
_ Porutarity.—None but fools despise the opinions of the 
people. 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT.—You christians believe well, 
said an old Indian to a missionary, but you live ill. 


A pEDANT.—His learning extends to giving unchristian 
names to christian things. - 


DrLays.—Some men are so long taking aim the birds see 


them and fly away. Z 


IcNoraNT PHystc1AN.—He killed more in one day than 


A Lucky sTratesmAN.—He got out of one blunder byj}, 


HALF CONCLUDED. i 
“My friend, how does your match with Julia sped?” 
‘Fis half concluded on,” quoth he, “dear Ned.”’ 
The man this time was very right, for he 
Indeed was wondrous willing, but not she. 


WISE AND WISER. 


Bessy would like to marry with rich Ned, 

But Ned fights shy, and will not Bessy wed. 

A friend, who view’d the game, exulting cries, 
* Bessy is wise, but Ned is doubly wise.” 


THE MISDR’S SUPPER. 


Who sups with Gripus will have nought of meat, 
But then, to make amends, his sauce is sweet. 

, For why? by all mankind itis confest, 

\ That hunger, of allsauces, is the best. 


WILL AND POWER. 


Young Nick wants nothing but the will 
To be both chaste and civil; 
Old Nick wants nothing but the power 
To be avery devil. 
¥ 
a aie - - 
DEATH. . 's 


“What’sdeath?” said Jack. Will gravely shook his head. 
“Vl tell you, friend, as-soon as Iam dead.” ; 


» | A GREAT ORIGINAL. 
Seribbler, as his admirers say, 
Draws a new blockhead every day; 
_ "They wonder where the silly elf. 
, ; Cah get them all? Why, from himself. 
— aad ‘ 
A BLIND MAN AFRAID OF DYING. 
About thy death, why what a coil you keep! 
Thy window’s shut, ’tis time to go to sleep. Bb. 


GEORGE P. MORRIS, PROPRIETOR. 
Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann streets. 


—Thi ;_ |e cured in all his life. 
Rae oeane BO Uier_A ile creattteaccta anata nothing r — . Terms, four dollars per annum, payablein adyance. Nosubscription 


but to show his teeth. ¥ received for aless period than one year. New subse! 's can be 
sr aie ei ce supplied from the commencement of the present volume. 


; P . Useless it is to bite your nails, my friend. 
A poctor,—A doctor’s blunder is death. ul ee 1 J. Seymour, printer, John-strect, 


Unless your wit were at your finger’s end. 
a 


. / 


sow "* | 
e ée ee » ; r ie ey ae a a 


hada WIItI. 


‘afterwards, partly destroyed by fire, and the date of 1697, 
_-it is believed, was that of the re-building. 
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DUTCH ARCHITECTURE. 
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. OLD.DUTCH HOUSE IN-PSARL-STREEP poten well-disposed women, «ipidow atta ina tp at sugit |) 


~ Built 1626.— Rebuilt 1697.— Demolished 1828. 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


OLD 76. 

We present to our readers a correct and striking view of 
the ancient Dutch house, formerly familiarly known as “ old 
seventy-six,” and which was pulled down about three years}} 
since, in compliance with that irreverence for antiquity | 
which so grievously afflicts the good people of thiscity, many 
of whom, we are credibly informed, demolish one house just for 
the pleasure of building another in its place. ‘The original 
edifice was probably erected soon after the first settlement of 
‘New-Amsterdam, say about 1626. It was, many years 


The following curious tale relates to the family of Mynheer 
Van Heilig Schrift, by whom the house was erected, and who 
died, leaving a widow and one daughter by a former wife. It 
is derived from a tradition still current in the family of Wessels, 
of whom, Dirck Wessels, was one of the seventeen mem- 
bers of that assembly which met in New-York on the ninth 


of April, 1691. It has regularly been handed down from } 


generation to generation to this blessed day. 


THE MYSTERIOUS INTRRLOPER: 
Or the man that never answered a question. 
It was the eve of the first day of May 1641, as I think, 
and the town of New-Amsterdam was in a prodigious uproar, 


which, for such a sober little Dutch built place, was almost} 


miraculous. News had just arrived thutthe English, from the 
Varsche river, had overspread theygastern part of Long Island 
as far as Oyster bay, and taken possession of all the oysters. 
It was moreover currently reported that they had beaten with 
oyster-rakes two negroes of Mynheer Alderman Van Breu- 
chelen, who had come thither to catch oysters, and sent them 
away witha cargo of shells, as it were, in existed the digni- 
taries and authority of New-Amsterdam. In addition to this] 
stirring news it was rumoured that the Indians about Pa- 
-yonia, Haerlem heights, and Gawanus, exhibited symptoms 
of hostility, and had been seen prowling about near the great 


||daughter and go to market; and in the bitterness of her des- 


{ 
moment. 


ashore here in the dark and 


day not a pipe was smoked by the honest burghers, nor a 
word spoken by their dames above their breath. 

To add to these appalling circumstances, the night had set 
with a terrible storm from the north-east; the thunder rattled | 
and the lightning flashed incessantly over head; the dogs 
howled, and the wind whistled in concert around and around 
the houses, and you might hear, in the momentary pauses of 
the slorm, the waves dashing furiously against the ridge of 
rocks which extended along the point of the battery. Ever 
and anon the dismal sounds of a bell mingled in the wild 
concert, giving token of some new and unknown danger, and 
frightening the peaceful citizens with vague apprehensions 
of they knew not what. * 

The buxom rosy-cheeked widow of Mynheer Van Heilig 
Schrift was sitting with her step-daughter, Maritchee, cower- 
ing in a corner with fear and trembling. Often did the dis- 
consolate dame wish from the bottom of her heart that she 
had a man about the house to take care of her and her 


pondency she detehmined to Jeok out betimes for such a neces- 
sary ingredient in house-keeping. 

It was now waxing towards the witching hour of night, 
and the uproar without seemed to gather new vigour every 
There was no soul in the house but the dame, her 
daughter, and an old black sybil, who had her hands full every 
night in fighting with the witches, that came in the sem- 


| little or no ceremony, pulled off his hat and overcoat, and sat 

down without an invitation. He did full justice to his des- 
cription of himself, for his forehead was fair to look upon, and 
| the pelting of the pitiless storm had caused his cheeks to as- 
| sume the hue of celestial rosy red. 

The heart of the widow yearned with compassion at his 
forlorn wet state, and she ordered a suit of the deceased 
worshipful Mynheer Van Schrift, her late husband, to be 
| brought, decorously retiring @vith her daughter into the ad- 
|joining bed-room while the stranger was investing himself 
therewith. When the widow returned,, she was delighted 
at the improvement which the person of the stranger exhibit- 
ed, and little Maritchee, who was then just beginning to un- 
fold those mysterious sympathies of womanhood which wake 
the first sigh in the innocent, uncorrupted bosom, almost 
wished that “heaven had made her such a man.” 

The widow, as she certainly, had a right to do, felt some- 
what curious to know who her visitor was, and whence he 


came. But it seemed asif he had been born without the 
faculty of answering questions. He dealt altogether in the 
interrogative. 


“T suppose you come from up Sound ®” she ventured to ask. 

“Was you ever up that way?” replied the mysterious 
visitor. 

“Tve been as far as Hell-gate,” 

After a pause the widow commenced again, while her little 


) 


blance of cats, black, brindled, and spotted, and molested her 
sorely. The house in which the widow sojourned was a sort 
of frontier post on the East river at that time. It stood close 
to the beach, and the waves, when the wind was high at east, 
sometimes threw their spray against the windows. 

The clock struck—no, there was no clock in the city to 
strike at that time—but if there had been a clock, and it had 
chanced for a wonder to be right, it would have struck twelve. 


daughter could not keep her eyes off the stranger, whose 
forehead was so white and cheeks so red. 

“TI suppose you were driven in here by the storm ?” 

“Did you ever happen to see such a gale as this before?” 
answered Joe Bowers, for that was his name, althoughas yet 
it remained a profound secret. 


“Did you ever hear of Old Hadley 2” 


Our readers will marvel, perhaps, what could keep two honest, | 


an unredsovablehour. But the trath is, they were afraid to 
go to bed. ; 

At this moment a loud knock was heard at the street door. 
It went to the heartsof the two forlorn women, whose heads 
were full of Indian plots, midnight robberies, and conflagra- 
tions. They sat trembling—neither uttering a word nor 
moving a step. The wind whistled louder, the thunder roar- 
ed, and the lightning flashed through the crevices of the 
windows and doors. ‘ 

After a few minutes the knocking was renewed with still 
greater force. It seéinéd as if the person, whoever he was, 
seriously meditated beating downthe door, It roused the old 
sinner in the kitchen, who feared nothing but the witches, 
She went to the door and asked in excellent low English, 
who was there? Some one answered : 

“J guess I want to know who lives here” 

And I want to know who you are.” 

‘ Why, Lord bless your soul, who are you?” 

“ Tt’s none of your business.” 

‘None of my business ! that’s tarvial likely. What do you 
caleulate I came here for except on business ?? 

‘You must tell me who you are first,” 

“Why, you won’t be a bit the wiser for that as far as I 
know; but did you ever hear of one Philo Popsin ?” 

“Philo who? there’s no such person im the place.” 

“Why, how should-you know? {ait a man be drove}, 
u know ndviiag at all concern- 


ing it?” 

“You're no niggar, nor thief, nor eny thing of that sort ?” 

“Did you ever see a man as white as a lily, with cheeks 
like a red apple ?” 

“Well, what if I have?” ra 

* Aint I the very boy, I guess?” 

The good widow Van Schrift listened at first to this dia- 
logue with fear and trembling. But when her ears caught 
the music of the skin like the lily and cheeks like a red apple, 
her apprehensions at once subsided. She thought to herself’ 
there could be no possible danger in admitting such a harm- 
less man, and accordingly forthwith caused the door to be 


“Did you come from Varsche river, or along me aab Re 


‘*No—I can’t say I did.” 


Well, i didn’t come from quite there. But did you ever - 


liear of East Hadley ?” 

** No—not that I know of.” 

“Well, I didn’t come, from quite there nother. 
you’ve heard of South’ Hadley 3” 

‘Never heard of such a place’ 

“I suppose you think-I come exactly right off the reel from 
there, don’t you?” Bak 

“Well,” said the widow, a little impatiently, though she 
couldn’t help admiring his red cheeks and blue eyes; “ well, I 
don’t want to know where you didn’t come from, but where 
you did.” 

A pretty considerable nice room you’ve got here, I cus- 
notcher,” quoth Joe Bowers, looking around with a pretty 
particular knowing look. 7 

The widow began to feel fidgetty. Her curiosity waxed 
troublesome, and she thought to herself that she would get 
it all out of him on the morrow. Accordingly she questioned 
him no more that night, and shortly after Joe Bowers was 
fast asleep in the spare bed-room. As for the widow, she 
could not sleep all night for her curiosity, and little Maritchee 
was not much better off, though not exactly troubled with the 
same inconvenience. 

Next morning Joe Bowers arose betimes, and so did the 
widow, and so did little Maritchee, who put on her best cap 
and high-heel shoes to make herself look tall. But her mother 
scolded her and made tle poor pirl go and put them off  Be- 
fore Joe Bowers had been up half an hour, he had travelled 
from the garret to the cellar, and could have made an inven- 
tory of every thing in the house, without missing a tea-cup. 

“A pretty considerable comfortable place,” thought Joe ; 
“and a pretty considerable clever likely-looking widow, and 
what a spruce little kritter of a gal!” ; 

Joe staid all the next day at the house of the widow; that 
is, he made it his “ hum,” as he said, but he was running _in 
and out all day long; seeing into every thing, asking ques- 
tions of everybody, and answering none. The honest citizens 
began to wonder who he could be, for the town was at that 
time so small that a stranger made almost as great a sensation 
there as in a country village. 


Maybe 


opened unto him. . 
Then did there enter unto them a tall, plump youth, as 


* windmill, outside the wooden walls. During this memorable 


wet as a drowned rat. He advanced towards the ladies with 


“ Mein goot !” said Claus Ripse to Hans Elsnyck—“ mein 
goot, if I don’t believe he is an interloper or a spy from Varsche 
river !?? 


=" 
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“He speered me a tousand questions,” said Hans, “and said Joe. “I say, mister, what might your name be ?” con- assented to the proposal, and accordingly - Bowers again ee 
never ceered me one.” ‘tinued he, addressing himself to the interpreter. gladdened the heart of the widow and little Maritchee by his d 

* Dat is very suspicious.” ‘ Verdraagen den Dayvel,” muttered the interpreter, agreeable presence. __ . : i ; $4. 2 

“VYery—I tink I don’t know what to tink—I shall go to} “ That’s.a tarna!l queer name,” said Joe. The widow commenced by asking him fifteen thousand ¢ 


Alderman Kortrecht about it.”” | “I say, what is your name?” repeated the interpreter. questions, which he answered by fifteen thousand q 
“Stay, stay, stop a little while till we see more of him,” “ Did you ever hear of one Abishai Peabody ?* quoth Joe.||tions more; so they were even thus far. Little Ma 
quoth the other; and it was agreed they should have aneye}} “ Write down Abishai Peabody,’’ said the interpreter tothe}] uttered not a word, but she looked fifteen 


on this curious stranger. clerk. . ‘He says his name is Abishai Peabody.” dark eyes. 3 mY +0 
But the widow—the buxom widow! Body o’me, what a “I say, mister, what makes you think my name is Peabody??)) “So, den, the widow Schrift is going to be married to 
quandary she was in before this day was over. Her curi- | “ Why, you said so just now, didn't you?” \blindheed dere dat nobody knows any ting about,” 


osity became insupportable. She had no peace of her life,|; “But miaybe you’ve heard of one Zerubbabel Doolittle?” Claus Ripse to his wife. 


and did nothing but drop stitches while she was knitting || ‘“‘ Write down Zerubbabel Doolittle,’ shouted theinterpreter, | “ Yaw,” said the good woman, “and her husband has peen 


stockings. She tried Joe Bowers at all points, but it would || “and scratch out Abishai Peabody.” : ae only eleven months and dirteen days.” _ 

not do. She might as well have let it alone; for though she | - “Why, plague on’t, do you think I've got such an ugly|| “ Huyswife derduyvel !* muttered Claus, andsoon envelop- 

got answers, they were nothing but questions. || name as that?’ said Joe. 'ed himself in the obscurity of a great fog of his own raising. 
All that day passed, and Joe seemed, by the time evening} ‘By St. Van Paulus!” cried the impatient little governor, It was even so. The curiosity of the widow had 


came, to be quite as much gf home as the widow or little || “if you don’t plead guilty to some name, you shall have no/|ungovernable. It was a matter of life and death w ith he 
Maritchee who were born and brought up in the place, i name _at.all before lang??..... 5. - |, She must know all about Joe Bowers or die. Atdastshecame 
He was a gay, diverting busybody of a fellow, always making | ~ “ Why, darnation, squire, how will you make that out?” ||fo a determination to marry him, having discovered with the 


himself agreeable by telling stories about other people, and|) “‘ By Herodesden Grooten, but Ill show you !” 
guessing where everybody else was certain. Joe was never | “ You will, will you?’ answered Joe. 

quite certain of any thing in his life; but he was sometimes Did you come here by land?” : 

pretty considerably so or thereabouts. || ‘Why, do you cusnotcher I’m a fool tocome by land when 

“J shall die if I don’t find out who he is, where he came || I can come down by water ?? 

from, what brought him here, and, above all, what keeps him|} ‘Then you came by water?” % ri 
here,” sighed the widow Van Heilig Schrift, whose -husband|} “ Why, d’ye think I’m sucha clear fool as to come by water|/the widow Van Heilig Schrift and Joseph Bowers, Esquire, 
never kept a secret from her in his life. I suppose this was | when I’ve got twosuch legs as these to carry me?’ as he was pleased to denominate himself. The widow at last 
the reason she was so impatient to get at the secret of Joe|} “Der blindheed !” quoth Governor Keift, “ but I believe the||got at his name, but she had like to have missed it; for when 
Bowers. - |) duyvel dropt him flymg.” |the dominie came to inquire about it, he asked the good man 


‘sure instinct of an experienced widow, that Joe had no ob- 
jection to such a procedure. ; : 


‘nowidow. One thing is certain, I shall get at his ame.” 
Not long after, the good people of New-Amsterdam, more 
lespecially the widows, were scandalized at the marriage of 


Little Maritchee sighed too, but I believe it was-not actually || “What brought you here?” resumed the interpreter. |so many questions in reply that he shut up his book im dud- 
so much from curiosity to know who he was, as from not || “What brought me here? Do you think I couldn’t get |geon, and was just on the point of breaking off the match, 
knowing exactly what ailed her. || here without being brought, squire ?” |So Joe Bowers was obliged to answer one question at last. 

By the time Joe Bowers had siaid three days in New-Am-| “ What business have you ?” ; | But this was the beginning and the end of his communi- 
sterdam, the widow was bewitched, and the whole town be- i “ Cant yousee with half an eye? Maybe, ’ma gentleman.”||cations. The widow never got another direct Re eS 
devilled with curiosity. Not asoul knew any more about | ‘So then you had no business here ?” |him during the whole course of her life afterwards ; at which 
him than the moment he first appeared, while he had got at}} “Do you think I'm such a gander as to come here for no- ishe was sorely disappointed, especially as the governor called 
the bottom of all the secrets in town,-not forgetting those of|| thing at all?” jalmost every day to know if she had brought her busband to 
the widow. The most interesting of all those secrets was the|| Thus the examination went on in the most satisfactory |'confession. She took these disappointments so to heart, that 
secret that the widow, though neither so young nor so pretty H manner, and, at the conclusion, Joe was shat up with the || she pined away and lost all her beauty. And so, indeed, did 
as her daughter, was what might be called the gray matre—}) constable in a back room, where he got out of him all the ilittle Maritchee, though it was not on account of being. dis- 


that is to say, she was twice as rich as little Maritchee. | history of his family for ten generations. In the mean time) appointed in her curiosity. £ 
The unfortunate widow Van Schrift grew worse every day. | the governor and couneil bechicas listening $6, the clerk, who, in ) “You don’t love me, Josey,” said the good whilome widow, 
She had no peace of her life, and at night, when she did) a sonorous voice, was reading the questions and answers he |coaxingly. ‘ You don't love me, or you'd tell me all about it, 


chance to fall asleep, did nothing but toss about and dréam of, had written down with partipular accuracy. Never were a} Josey.” : am 

the boy with a white skin and cheeks as red as an apple.) Ae of worthy city magistrates so puzzled. could make | “All about what 2” quoth Joe. 

Such are the melancholy consequences of unsatisfied curiosity |} nothing out of Joe except a most artful orough-bred |} « Why, about who you are, how you came here, and what 
am thokele niet = : || SPP: who had come among them for'the purpose of debauch- 


¥ E pone eee: : --\|is your business at home, my dear. Now do tell me, won't 
* Mein goot !” said Claus Ripse, after Joe Bowers had turn-)| 72 the subjects of their high ‘mightinesses from their allegi- |) you 7 ree? 
ed him inside out, and pumped him of all his affairs without || 7"C*- The little Seay cpt declared. it aoe haar of} “You've maybe heard something of Connecticut river ?* 
answering a single question of honest Claus. “Mein goot, | the most artful evasions he ever saw, and forthwith proposed j/said Joe. r 
Hans Elsnyck, but he must bea spy. It is high time to go|| * issue a Latin proclamation, in the mean time holding this | “0, to be sure I have, my dear,’? said the good creature, 
to the governor and the scheepens about it.” i Se Pea to bail. All which was agreed to nem. || rubbing her hands and thinking it was all coming now— 
® By mein zeil,” quoth Hans, “and I tink so too.” So|| 9” from a clear conviction that the governor would turn |**you mean the Varsche river; well ?” F 
away they went to report the mysterious stranger to the city || YY one that differed with him out of office in the twinkling “Well, do you think I was such a gander as to be born 
authorities. of-an eye. ’ ; af 3 there? But you've heard of the Housatonic, close by, just a 
The destinies of the good city of New-Amsterdam were at})_ While this bie passing, the widow Van Heilig Schrift was|/sreat way off yonder ?” . 
this period confided to the direction of his excellency William | in great tribulation of spirit, and so, for that matter, was her|} “0, yes! Well.” a 
Kieft, a most vigilant and vagiant guardian, who suffered | pretty little daughter Maritchee. Both knew that our hero!) «Well, I suppose I wasn’t born in another guess place than 
neither wrong nor encroachment without manfully defending |] ¥#5 12 the hands of justice, and neither for what. that 2” : 
himself by argument and scholarship. All his wars were|| By and by, afterthe breaking up ofthe council, the governor | *The whilome widow hereupon took up a broom and made 
carried on with his arch enemies, the interlopers of Varsche'| took hisstick, and, as he was wont in those rustic times, walk-|'such martial demonstrations towards Joe Bowers, that he 
river, in Latin. If they took possession of his territory, he| ed forthsmoking his pipe, joking the wealthy burghers, chuck- are from her sight in the twinkling of a bed-post. She 
fired away a Latin manifesto; in doing which he displayed |/ing their buxom wives ander the chin, and puffing tobacco |/took to her bed and sent for a doctor, who said she had some- 
gteat statesmanship, seeing this was the way they at that time || smoke into the eyes of the -little urchins, whereat they were ||thing on her mind, and so she had—it was curiosity. . 
exorcised witches and evil demons; and as the worthy and || right pleased, having a sort of instinctive love for such savoury || But Joe was inexorable, or rather he could not get over 
worshipful magistrate was wont to affirm, the English about | incense. In the course of his walk he came to where the! |the force of habit. Upon this the widow went all about town 
Varsche river were one-half witch the other half duyvel.| widow Van Heilig Schrift was sitting disconsolate on-her praising her first husband to the skies. But Joe was not 
® Pro agro nostYo Hartfordiensi, annuo persolvent prepoten-| ‘9p, with her daughter, devoured by curiosity about honest ||content with keeping his own secrets; he had another pesti- 
tiss. D. D. Ordinibus Foed. Provinciarum, Belgicarum,” &c.||Joe Bowers. His excellenéy hada great respect for the widow, | jent habit, which at first excited the disgust, then the wonder, 
&c. said Governor Kieft; but the English paid no attention|| and loved little Maritchee as if she had been his own daugh-|/then the admiration, and finally the imitation of-the good 
to his conjuration, while they continued overrunning his] ter, always calling-her lis “leetl@ blumenchee,” which means aes of New-Amsterdam. . poe 
oyster-beds. || sascbead : ee E - He was forever moving about from one house te another, 
These disputes, combining with the difference of language, || The widow inquired anxiously about the young man who |/and hardly ever staid six months in the same place. He was 
habits, and manners, had prevented all intercourse except|| bad been taken away from her, and the governor was just 2s || perpetually making alterations and improvements, and con- 
diplomatic, between the people of the Varsche river and the eaget for information. Both found they were equally ignorant founding his fellow-citizens with new plans. But the climax of 
citizens of New-Amsterdam ; the latter had never before seen || Of he name and purposes of the mysterious stranger. The) pis enormities was building a house with the front to the 
such a specimen of a man as Joe Bowers, and it is therefore | Widow, who yearned to see Joe Bowers once more, in hopes|'street instead of the gable end. The good people looked 
not to be wondered at that he occasioned a mighty sensation | of gratifying her curiosity, cunningly insinuated that if his|/on at first, as I said before, with disgust and horror to see 
among them. excellency would place him under her care, she would not! Joe Bowers buying one house, selling another, renting and 
Being, in consequence of the information of Claus Ripse|!obly be answerable for his conduct and forthcoming when re-||abandoning, till in process of time he had lived im almost 
and Hans Elsnych, brought before the governor and his coun-|| quired, but would engage “to get it all out of him in the|/every the city.” They inquired what could possibly 
cil, the former proceeded to interrogate him, through the me-| course of '@'few days.” set him whizzing and frisking about in this fashion, bat all 


. dium of an interpreter. ‘The governor had a great opinion of Madam Van Heilig||they got was a question, how they could bear to live all the 
* What is your name?" : Schrift’s skill in affairs of this sort, never having himself been ||time in one place. « : + 
“De you think I can remember when I was christened ?”/ able to keepa secret from that worthy woman. He therefore|| I don’t know how it came to pass, but so it certainly is, 

“A : ; ‘ oom +p + Aon 


? 


| “If I don’t get it all out of him then,” thought she, “Pm _ 
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there is in all living things a sympathy, which renders it|| would have been carried away by the current and drowned, || were scanty and unsocial, but always seasoned by his host 
next to impossible for one person to sit still when all about|/if the youth had not come to his assistance, and borne him|/ with long narratives of times past, and of the glories of his 


him isin motion. It was not many years before the next 
door neighbour of Joé Bowers was smitten with this habit 
of locomotion, and began to move from one house to an- 
other. Anon, a third, a fourth, and so on, followed his ex- 


__ ample, until at last the “‘duyvel,” as Governor Keift said, got 
into the whole town, which seemed running round ina circle, 


as children do in the sport of the hen and chickens. They 
were in such a hurry to get out of one house into another, 
that they trod on each other’s heels, and such was the confu- 
sion occasioned by this perpetual motion, that Governor Keift 
was fain to pass an ordinance that they should be restricted 
to one day in the year for playing puss ina corner. And this 
is the origin of that ancient and venerable custom of moving 
on the first day of May, which is peculiar to the city of New- 
Amsterdam. 

In the mean time poor Mrs. Joe Bowers had fallen a victim 
to her unsatisfied curiosity. She died of what the doctor 
called a decline; but it was in fact nothing buta broken heart, 
occasioned by her unsuccessful endeavours to find out what 
brought Joe to town, and where he came from, 

Not many years after her decease, Joe, not being’ able to 
endure the tyrannical restriction of being allowed to move 
only once a year, disposed of all the property of the widow 
and her step-daughter, little Maritchee, and departed from 
New-Amsterdam with that desirable maiden as his lawful 
wife. Report says that she actually got at his secret at last, 
but the story is somewhat doubtful. Joe Bowers (thus far is 
certain) passed the rest of his days moving to and fro, and 
building houses up and down Varsche river, which he sold 
before they were half finished, and was wont to boast till his 
dying day that he never directly answered but two questions 
in his life, and those he would have dodged could he possibly 
have got married without telling his name. b. 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE$ 
OR WAS, IS, AND WILL BE. 


A prEcrerip old gentleman being once overtaken on the 
road by a lusty youth, they agreed to jog on together, as they 
_ Were travelling the same way. 
a tremendous sword, which he could just trail along the 
ground; and the other with a smaller one, which he hardly 
seemed to feel. i 

As they proceeded on, the old gentleman talked a great 
deal of the antiquity of his family, the dignity of his ances- 
tors, and what a strong, valiant, learned, rich, powerful man 
_ he was a great while ago. Whenever the youth ventured to 
make an observation, give his advice, or do any thing of his 
own accord, he flouted him about his being but a boy, and 
bade him look up to him on all occasions, follow in his foot- 
steps, and do as he did. 

One day they came to a great forest, out of which there 
rushed a roaring lion, who made after the old gentleman, with 
his mouth wide open. The good man called upon his ances- 
tors, and invoked their bones to come and protect him. But 
the youth, without saying a word, drew his sword, and saved 
the old gentleman’s life by slaying the lion. 


“Pretty well, I declare,” cried the old gentleman, “con- 
sidering how young you are. But what a pitiful little sword 
_you’ve got there. Look at mme—if I could only draw it out, 
and manage it afterwards, I should be invincible. But of 
what consequence isthat? My renowned ancestor, Sir Guy 
_ of Warwick could wield it in his left hand. Did you ever 
hear of him? He killed a great red cow with it one day.” 
Passing on through the forest they met a couple of robbers, 
and ‘the old gentleman, who insisted on always going before, 
was near being killed, because he was too weak to manage 
- bis great sword, before the other came up to his assistance; 
which he did, however, just in time to slay one of the rob- 
bers, and put the other to flight. 
“By the glory of my illustrious ancestors!’ exclaimed the 
old gentleman, “but you’re quite adPromising lad; not that 
_ I think it any great feat to kill a robber or two. My great= 
great-great-grandfather’s uncle’s cousin, Sir Bevis of Hamp- 
ton, once slew a hundred and sixty of them before breakfast. 
But don’t be discouraged, my good lad, you'll be able to do 
something clever by and by.” os 
Proceeding onwards they came to a river, which they at- 
tempted to wade through, the old gentleman insisting, as 
usual, to go before. Buthe had not yet come to the depth of 
the stream before his great sword got betwixt his legs, and he 


The former was armed with} 


safely over. ‘ 

“Bravo !” said the old gentleman, his teeth chattering and | 
his limbs trembling; “bravo! I declare you’re quite a con-| 
siderable swimmer. But you should have seen me when 1) 
was young. I once swam over the Hellespont and back | 
again ; but never mind, don’t be discouraged, I dare say you'll | 
make a tolerable swimmer in time.” 

As they emerged from the forest, they came to a great city) 
in ruins, which the old gentleman pronounced the most glo-| 
rious relic of antiquity he had ever seen. 

“Heavens! what a superb place this has been in its day | 
I must announce my arrival to the governor. But, now 1) 
think of it, my fingers are grown so stiff, and my eyes so 
dim, I can’t write. Do you pen a note forme.” 


surprise that he wrote such a good hand, and spelled his) 
words so correctly. 

* But you should have seen what a hand some of my illus- 
trious ancestors wrote. My great-great-great-great-aunt’s 


age, and composed books of philosophy, which were the ad-} 
|miration of the world. But never mind, boy, you'll improve 
in time.” 

The youth smiléd good-naturedly, and archly replied, | 
“What a glorious piece of work itis to have had every thing 
done for us by our ancestors !”” 

“Glorious, indeed!” cried the old gentleman; “Ican nei- 
ther fight, write, nor swim, but then my ancestors were pro- 
digious hands at all these.” : 

After travelling several days they cameinto a new country, 


fortable house, and frankly invited the old gentlemen to stop 
and rest himself a while. He did so, and sojourned several 
days, partaking of the plenty and hospitality of the youth. 
When going away he said, 


I'd no idea you were so comfortable. But you must go home 
with me, and then youll see something worth seeing. T’ll 
show you how people with a long line of ancestors live. But 
you must not be discouraged. You are getting on quite clever- 


{be quite decent fellows.” > * 

The youth being fond of roving and sceing sights, consent- 
ed, and they departed together. It was a long way off, but at 
length the old gentleman exclaimed proudly, . 

“See! yonder is the abode of my illustrious ancestors !”” 

The youth raised his eyes, and saw an old ivy-crowned 
turret, rearing its gray head above a wood. They passed up 
a long avenue, shaded by decayed old trees, the straggling 


each side were decayed old walls of bricks, half crumbled to 
pieces. 

The old gentleman conducted the youth to the door of his 
castle, where sat an aged, gray-headed porter, so stiff in the 
joints that he could scarcely stand, and he took almost a quar- 
ter of an hour to open the door. 

‘Poor fellow !” said the old gentleman proudly, “his an- 
cestor was one of the strongest and most active men in the 
world. He kept out a whole troop of rebels once by placing 
his back against the door.” 


The youth did so, and the old gentleman. expressed his || 


second cousin by the mother’s side was the best writer of his || 


just settled, where the youth had built himself a snug, com-| 


“Very well; upon my soul, quite respectable. I declare || Satirist. 


ly and your posterity a thousand years hence may very likely | 


branches of which bure a few pining yellow leaves, and on| 


illustrious ancestors. 

When the youth took his leave, nearly half starved, the old 
gentleman said, with a proud condescending courtesy, mixed 
with a vast portion of the overweening vanity of dotage, 

“Well, you see how my illustrious ancestors lived, and 
what great things they performed in their time. But you 


|;must not be discouraged when you think of the vast diffe- 


rence between us. I dare swear you’ll be a tolerably decent 
sort of a fellow, WHEN YOU GET TO BE AS OLD AS 1 AM!” 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Letters from Correspondents. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRBOR. 

Messrs. Eprtors.—So much has been lately said in your 
amusing paper, respecting the modes and manners prevalent 
among the higher classes of this city, and the articles generally 
have been written in such a sprightly tone of ridicule, that I feel 
inclined to trouble you with a few remarks on the other side of 
the question. I belong to that portion of the children of huma- 
nity which you gentlemen are accustomed to call the fair sex, 
and whom every polite writer terms “lovely reader,’ and 
“dear reader,” with other winning specimens of conciliating 
phraseology, while they seize upon our little peculiarities of 
dress or conversation with as much avidity as a hungry dog 
snaps at a piece of meat. Iam willing to admit that, as we 
progress towards a state of wealth and luxury, and the distine- 
tions between genteel society and mere human beings begin to 
arise, as insurmountable barriers, which forbid their mutual 
intercourse, innovations upon the old style of things will in- 
variably creep in, which sometimes assume the shape of ab- 
surdities.or abuses. ‘ It is not my intention to deny that these 
do exist among us, nor that they are proper themes for the 
His pen is more effectual than the sword of justice 
in frightening away paltry foibles and vices; but it is not fair 
for the lively and forcible writers of the day to confine them- 
selves exclusively to those features of our manners which are 
unworthy approbation. They should at least allow, thatjonly 
ja small proportion of our young men are fops and dunces| and 
that all ovr ladies are neither coquattes ner ambitious- belles. 
|| I never heard of any state of society which was entirely free 
|from objects of derision, and whenever they appear they 
should be lashed till they are ashamed or afraid to show their 
faces. But compare the circles which at present enliven the 
|| dwellings of this city with grace, wit, and beauty, with those 
of other countries, and you must acknowledge that our sub- 
jects of complaint are nothing to our themes of congratula- 
tion. It is complimentary to our moral character that even 


|| the penetrating glance of irony can detect in the community 
\|no crimes more atrocious than a too eager desire for display, 
|| an increasing interest in social enjoyments, and a slight tinge 
\| of aristocracy, calculated to awaken rather merriment than 
| indignation, Long may it be before we furnish more serious 
cause for the shafts of wit or the frown of wisdom, before the 
|| brilliant halls of fashion are infested with more dangerous in- 
|| dividuals than rustling maidens, with leg of mutton sleeves, 
land aspiring young gentlemen with harmless mustachios. 
\| At present the moral perceptions of all classes ate not undim- 


The old gentleman led his guest through a long suite of un- 


he came into one that was hung with old tapestry, the figares 


"Phere !? cried he, with exultation, ‘there is one of the re- 
cords of the glories of my illustrious house. That tapestry 
was given to an ancestor of the sixteenth generation back- 
wards, by King Fergus, or Farragut, of=-no matter what his 
name was—for having run down a fat buck, that had so tired 
the hounds of the king that his majesty was doubtful whether 
he'should have any dinner that day. My ancestor was en- 
nobled at the same time for this feat.” 

At supper there was great state and little to eat; butghe| 
old gentleman made it up by detailing an account of a grand 
entertainment given to king somebody by his great ancestor, 
earl somebody, whereat was served up six thousand hens, fif- 
teen hundred geese, forty thousand red herrings, and as many 


furnished rooms, cold, gloomy, and comfortless, until at last! 


and patterns of which had become so indistinct nobody could || ence of wealth and eg SI 
tell what they were. || Europe the fashionable villain passes triumphantly through 


|| med ; custom has not yet afflicted us with flagrant outrages 
| upon decency and virtue. We are not compelled to endure 
i| violations of laws, human and divine, by the overbearing influ- 
In many of the old countries of 


the highest circles, slorying in the effrontery with which he 
tramples on every honourable principle and natural feeling ; 
and females, studying intrigue as a science, turn innocence 
jand modesty into derision. Praised be fortune, if there are 
| profligates among us they are amenable to the tribunal of pub- 
\lic opinion, which, happily combining integrity to reprobate, 
with authority to punish, brands the practised libertine asan 
object of abhorrence. 

The best method, however, of guarding us from those vices 
which have corrupted others, is to watch their origin, and kill 
lees before they arrive at maturity. I trust, therefore, your 
esteemed and talented correspondents will not lay aside the 


| whip, but use it with an unsparing hand, against every thing 


| 


thousand fresh eggs, and where was drank and wasted beer — to interrupt our peace or profane our simplicity. Be 


enough to make‘a Serpentine river. Upon the whole, however, 
the youth had a pretty uncomfortable time of it. He slept in 
a cold damp chamber, the curtains.of which were half moul- 
dered away, like the old tapestry, and the windows rattled 
and squeaked and groaned at an awful rate. His meals! 


jassured, gentlemen, in the prosecution of so laudable a de- 


the eastigation, you will be supported by the approbation of 
all who really belong to what some have, in derision, termed 
“good society.” Portia. 


sign, however you may be abused by those who smart under . 


ae? 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Legends of New-Engiend. By Joha G. tie. eee Hanmei 


and Phelps. Imo. pp. 42 


Teas could scarcely be a more imposing ttle toan Ameri-j petite for blood. 


can public than that of the present volume. It has been ge- 
nerally believed that our country nl 
disadvantage in its inferiority to other nations in traditionary 


lore, and in those materials of history which, imperfectly — 
through the dim mist of time, are calculated to arouse the 


most interesting associations. This is partially true; but we 
have scarcely yet a right to complain, as these materials 
which do actually exist among us, have by no means been ex- 
hsusted. Prodoctions Smiler to Yamoyden and Hope Leslie 
are rarely given to the world; and although Irving, Paul- 
ding, Halleck, Bryant, Breimard, and a few others, have pro- 
duced several graphic Gelineations of American scenery ; and 
Mr. Cooper bas in one or two Instances endeavoured, with 
much success, to inferweave with his narratives, characters, 
and incidents purely American, yet we contend that a very 
Fich soil has yet been left for the cultivation of the fature poet 
apd novelist. It is true, that the traveller over the United 
States does not feel himself at every step treading upon clas- 
sic ground. He cannot go forth in the shades of evening, 
and muse among ivy-grown castles crumbling into ruins, 
and swarming with the associations of history. He cannot 
brood over the tombs of kings and warriors, poets and philo- 
sophers, Hike the sojourner in “earth's proudest isle.” The 
hallowed influence of ages is not upen our cities, our temples, 
or our institutions; and it would be useless te deny that we 
have had noShakspearesand Miltons to hallowthe spots where 
they have Hved, and where their ashes repose; yet we are 
by no mesns destitute of themes for the writer, both curious 
and interesting, elthouzh they are of a different description, 
and the title of the volume now before us is precisely of @ 
Kind to awaken expectation. Mr. Whittier has very happily 
chosen his subject; bot he has not availed himself to a very 
great extent of the advantages which it affords. Indeed in 
his preface he frankly declares that he has no hope but to 
call the attention of others to the lezends upon which he 
hes only slightly touched. We can scarcely forgive him for 
having shuffied off his tesk im 5 careless a manner, especially 
es the few trifies contained in his work are exceedifgly well 
wreasht up, are clothed im the language of a practised and 
she writer, and touch upon the most curious features in the 
history of New-Engiand, viz the Indian traditions, and the 
dsrk and bloody period of witcheraft. He offers no satisfac- 
tory apology for having opened the mine, without exploring 


more thoroughly its treasures. It betrays that absence of] ght about, and looked in the direction of the sound. 


literary enthusiasm, for which perhaps the public is more to 
blame then the author; and that exclusive devotedness tothe 
mere business transections of life, which may create good 
merchants and rich men, but which will never make success- 
ful writers. He is on the spot, and probebly within reach 
of the best sources of information at present in existence, 
and is hardly excusable for having used so little research in 
preparing the present collection. His little volume, however, 
will be acceptable io the public. 
sketches, in prose and verse, all of which we have read with 
plessure. Asa poet Mr. Whittier possesses undoubted genius; 
and his prose efforis, although apparently thrown off without 
labour, are evidently the offspring of a ready pen. 

We sre so much pleased with the following that we ex- 
tract it, notwithstanding several imaccuracies of style, which 
might heve been easily correcied : 

A NIGHT AMONG THE WOLVES. 


‘ ** The gaunt wolf, 
Seenting the place of slaughter with his long 
And mos offeasive howl, did ask for bluod.’* 


“The wolf—the gaunt and grocious wolf! How many 


tales of wild horror are associated with its name! Tales of 
the deserted battle-ficld—where the wolf and the vulture feast | attenuated bodies of the wolves beneath us, and every now 
together—s horrible and obscene banquet, realizing the fear-| and then we could see great, glowing eyes, staring up into the 


fal description of the Siege of Corinth, when— 


“On the edge of 2 gulf 
There set a raven Zapping a wolf,” 


amidst the cold and stiffening corses of the fallen; or of the|| for we had no means of ascertai 
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Isbours under an immense|'some of the old settlers of Vermont. Perhaps it may be best 


!'sky, with an outline rendered indistinct by the thick dark- 


It consists of several) 


*- 


|his musket scattered them from about his dwelling. They fled || the whole was at that time like an ugly, u only 
‘even from the timid child, in the broad glare of day—but in |Temember that there were cries and shudderings ardund me} 
jthe thick and solitary night, far away from the dwellings of perhaps I joined with them—and that there were smothered 
men, they were terrible, from their fiendish and ferocious ap- || groans and dreadful howls underneath. It was all over in a 
a Pier Caroline! She was literally eaten alive. The 

wolves had a frightful feast, and they became raving mad ¥ 
the taste of blood. “ i oa 


«*When I came fully to myself—when the hortibled 2 


| “Ihave heard a fearful story of the wolf, from the lips of 


told in the language of one of the witnesses of the scene: 

| "Twas a night of January, in the year 17—. We had 

‘been to a fine quilting frolic, about two miles from our little || off the arms of my sisters, which were clinging around me, : 

settlement of four or five log-houses. *Twas rather late—|/and could I have cleared myself 1 should have jumped down 

| about twelve o’clock, 1 should guess—when the party broke | among the raging animals.- But when a second thought came 
up. There was no moon—and a dull, gray shadow or haze |) over me, I knew that an 


y attempt at rescue would be useless. 
hung all around the horizon, while overhead a few pale and || As for poor Mason, he was wild with horror. He had tried 


|sickly-looking stars gave us their dull light, as they shone || ta follow Caroline when she fell, but he could not shake off 

through a dingy curtain, There were six of us incompany— | the grasp of his terrified sister. His youth, and weak con- 

| Harry Mason and myself, and four as pretty girls as ever grew ||stitution and frame, were unable to withstand the dreaiifal : 
jup this side of the Green Mountains. ‘There were my two||trial; and he stood close by my side, with his} porns 

|| sisters and Harry’s sister and his sweetheart, the daughter of | clenched and his teeth set closely, gazing down upon the dark,. 

| our next door neighbour. She was a right down handsome |} wrangling creatures below, with the fixed stare of a maniac. 
\girl—that Caroline Allen. I never saw her equal, though I}| It was indeed a terrible scene. Around us was the thick, cold 
am ho stranger to pretty faces. She was so pleasant and || night—and below, the ravenous wild beasts were lapping - 

| kind of heart—so gentle and sweet-spoken, and so intelligent | their bloody jaws, and howling for another victim. _ é 

| besides, that every body loved her. She had an eye as blue | ‘* «The morning broke at last; and our frightfal re 8 ag 

vas the hill-violet, and her lips were like a red rose-leaf in) fled at the first advance of daylight, like so many cowardly - 

June. No wonder that Harry Mason loved her—boy though lmurderers. We waited until the-sun ha Pease 3 a 

||he was—for we had neither of us seen our seventeenth |) ventured to crawl down from our resting-place, ewe is! 

|, Summer. chilled through—every limb was numb with cold and terror— 

|| “ ‘Our path lay through a thick forest of oak, with here|/and poor Mason was delirous, and raved wildly about aie: 

j\and there a tall pine raising its dark, full shadow against the jdrestifal things he had witnessed. There were bloody stai 


all around the tree; and two or three long locks of dark hair 
were trampled into the snow. 


ness. The snow was deep—deeper a great deal than it ever |) 
falls of late years—but the surface was frozen strongly enough 
to bear our weight, and we hurried on over the white path-| 
| way with rapid steps. We had not proceeded far before a) 
. low, long howl came to our ears, We all knew it in a mo- 


| ment; and I could feela shudder thrilling the arms that were’) first view we all seemed like-so many crazed-and braincatricken 
| folded close to my own, as a sudden ery burst from the'lips of creatures. ‘They assisted us to reach our homes; but Harry 
jall of us—‘ The wolves—the wolves ? | Mason never recovered fully from the droniad trial. - He 
|“ *Did you ever see a wild wolf—not one of your caged, | neglected his business, his studies, and his friends, and would 
| broken-cown, show-animals, which are exhibited for sixpence.) sit alone for hours together, ever sind anon muttering to him- 


| asight, children half price—but a fierce, half-starved ranger of|| self about that horrible night. He fell to drinking soon after, 
and died a miserable drunkard, before age had whitened a 


- at 
“ © We had gone buta little distance when we were met by 
our friends from the settlement, who had become alarmed at 
our absence. They were shocked at our wild and frightful 
appearance ; and my brothers have oftentimes told me that at 


the wintry forest, howling and hurrying over the barren 
\isnow, actually mad-with hunger? There is no one of God’s || hair of his-head. 
creatures which has such a frightful, fiendish look, as this 


L “ © Por my own I confess I have irely. ie 
animal. Jt has the form as well as the spirit of a demon. * part; ar raed 


ani __ ||¢ome the terrors of the melancholy circumstance which I have 
H “+ Another, and another howl—and then we could hear dis- || endeavoured to describe. The thought of it has haunted me- 


|jtinetly the quick patter of feet behind us.) We all turned |! ike my own shadow ; and even now, the whole scene comes 


‘gue - : =e _ |jat times freshly before me in my dreams, and I start up with 
| “ ‘The devils are after us,’ said Mason, pointing to a line || something of the same feeling of terror which I experienced © 
jof dark, gliding bodies. And so in fact they were—a whole] when, more than half acentury ago, I passed ANIGHT AMONG 
troop of them—howling like so many Indians in a powwaw. ll pHE WOLVES? ?* ; f 


| We had no weapons of any kind; and we knew enough of| The following is a specimen of Mr. Whittier’s abilities 
|:the nature of the vile creatures who followed us to feel that), : 


jin the ballad style. W. itation in awarding 
jit would be useless to contend without them. There was not} to it Missin LSPS} arate caigtchanetie 
|2 moment to lose—the savage beasts were close upon us. To|| public upon the appearance of a writer capable of picturing, 
‘attempt flight would have been a hopeless aflair. There was|| with such a vivid imagination, the old floating traditions of z 
| but one chance of escape, and we instantly seized mpor it. the country. The story is founded on a passage in the works 
i “ To the tree—let us climb this tree!’ I cried, springing of Cotton Mather, where that learned divine informs us, 
‘pameas towards @ low-boughed and gnarled oak, which I\\that, at the dead of the night, the “ witches and prestigious 
ES glance might be easily climbed into. __ __ ||spirits and demons,” who persecuted, by means of their spells 
||“ ‘Harry Mason sprang lightly into the tree, and aided in | and incantations, the good people of Massachusetts Bay 
|/placing the terrified girls in a place of comparative security || were assembled together by the sound of a great trumpet. 


|/among the thick boughs. 1 wasthe last on the ground, andthe} [he place of the evil gathering was somewhere near Naum- 
keag, now Salem. 


|| whole troop were yelling.at my heels before I reached the rest | 
ofthe company. There was one moment of hard breathing THE WEIRD GATHERING, 
and wild exclamations among us, and then a feeling of calm A trumpet in the darkness blown— 
\ thankfulness for our escape. The night was cold—and we! A peal upon the air— 
'soon began to shiver and shake, like so many sailors on the top-| The church-yard answers to its tone ; 
i mast of an Iceland whaler. But there were no murmurs— With boding shriek and wail and groan— 
{complaining among us—for we could distictly see the gaunt, The dead are gliding there! iis! 
it It rose upon the still midnight, 
Asummons long and clear— i 


The wakeful shuddered with affright— 
The dreaming sleeper sprang upright, 
And pressed his stunning ear. 


The Indian, where his serpent eye 


‘tree where we were seated. And then their yells—they were 
| loud and long and devilish ! 

| “*] know not how long we had remained in this situation, 
the time—when I heard 


went off—and it lasted but a moment—I struggled ‘to-bhake oy 


’ 


a 


Beneath the green-wood shone, 
Started, and tossed his arms on high, 
And answered, with his own wild ery, 

The sky’s unearthly tone. 


Phe wild birds rose in startled flocks, 
- As the long trumpet swelled; 


* Perhaps the foregoing may be deemed improbable. It i 
ever, an oral tradition, which is as well authenticated as an 
of the kind may well be. It is one of a series of s 
of encounters with the wild beasts of a new countr 
descended to us from our hardy forefathers, and whie 
served in the memories of their children. _ ‘7 


wili Scandinsvien forests, where the peasant sinks down ex- ja limb of the tree cracking, as ‘fiikeaking down beneath the 
heusted amid the drifts of winter, and the wild wolfhowl|| weight of some ef us; and a moment after a shriek went 
sounds fearfully in his deafening ear, and lean forms and evil |through my ears like the piercing of a knife. A light form 
eyes gather closer and closer around him, ss if impatient for || went plunging down through the naked branches, and fell 
the death of the doomed victim. | with a dull and heavy sound upon the stiff snow. 
“The early settlers of New-England were not unfrequent- | “ «Oh, God! Lam gone!” 

ly greatly incommoded by the numbers and ferocity of thej} “ ‘It was. the voice of Caroline Allen. _The poor girl 
wolves, which prowled around their rude settlements. The 


ver spoke again! There was a horrible dizziness and con- 
hunter easily overpowered them, and with one discharge of fasion in my brain, and I spoke not—and I stirred not—for 


. . oa Poa 


is. + —- S, gpa ae : hae 


” | 
a. 


And loudly from their old, gray rocks, 
The gaunt, fierce wolf, and caverned fox 
In mutual terror yelled. 


There is a wild and haunted glen, 
?Twixt Saugus and Naumkeag— 

Tis said of old that wizard men 

And demons to that spot have been 
To consecrate their league. 


A fitting place for such as these— 
That small and sterile plain, 

So girt about with tall old trees, 

Which rock and groan in every breeze, 
Like spirits cursed with pain, 


It was the witch’s trysting place— 
The wizard’s chosen ground, 

Where the accursed of human race 

With demons gathered, face to face, 
By the midnight trumpet’s sound. 


And there that night the trumpet rang, 
And rock and hill replied, 
And down the glen strange shadows sprang, 
Mortal and fiend—a wizard gang— 
Seen dimly side by side, 


They gathered there from every land 
That sleepeth in the sun— 

They came with spell and charm in hand, 

Waiting their master’s high command— 
Slaves to the evil one! 


From islands of the far-off seas— 
From Hecla’s ice and flame— 
From where the loud and savage breeze 
Growls through the tall Norwegian trees, 
Seer, witch, and wizard came! 


And, from the sunny land of palms, 
The negro hag was there— 

The Gree-gree, with his Obi charms— 

The Indian, with his tattooed arms, 
And wild and streaming hair! 


The gipsey, with her fierce dark eyes, 
The worshipper of flame— 

The searcher out of mysteries, 

Above a human sacrifice— 
All—all—together came! 


* * * * * * * 


Nay, look not down that lighted dell, 
Thou startled traveller! 

Thy christian eye should never dwell 

‘On gaunt gray witch, and fiend of hell, 
And evil trumpeter! 


But, the traveller turned him from his way, 
For he heard the revelling— : 

And saw the red Jight’s wizard ray 

Among the dark-leafed branches play, 
Like an unholy thing. 


He knelt him on the rocks, and cast 
A fearful glance beneath— 
Wizard and hag before him passed, 


Each wilder, fiercer than the last-— 


His heart grew cold as death! 


He saw the dark-browed trumpeter, 
In human shape was he; 
And witch and fiend and sorcerer, 
With shriek and laugh and curses, were 
Assembled at his knee. 


And lo—beneath his straining glance, 
A light form stole along— 
Free, as if moving to the dance, 
He saw her fairy steps advance 
Towards the evil throng. “ 


The light along her forehead played— 
A wan, unearthly glare; 

Her cheek was. pale beneath the shade 

The wildness of her tresses made, 
Yet nought of fear was there! 


Now God have mercy on thy brain, 
Thou stricken traveller! 

Look on thy victim once again, 

Bethink thee of her wrongs and pain— 
Dost thouremember her? ~ 


The traveller smote his burning brow, 
For he saw the wronged one there— 
He knew her by her forehead’s snow, 
And by her large blue eye below, 
And by her wild, dark hair. 


Slowly, yet firm she held her way— 
The wizard’s song grew still— 

The sorcerer left his elvish play, 

And hideous imp and beldame gray 
Waited the stranger’s will. 


A voice came up that place of fear— 
The trumpeter’s hoarse tone— 

‘“*Speak—who art thou that comest here 

With brow baptized and christian ear, 
Unsummoned and alone ?” i 


| 
| 


>: 
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One moment—and a tremor shook 
Her light and graceful frame— 
It passed—and then her features took 
A fiercer and a haughtier look, 
As thus her answer came: 
“Spirits of evil— 
Workers of doom! 
Lo—to your revel, 
For vengeance I come! 
Vengeance on him 
Who hath blighted my fame— 
Fill his cup to the brim 
With a-curse without name? 
Let his false heart inherit 
The madness of mine, 
And I yield ye my spirit; 
And bow at your shrine!” 
A sound—a mingled laugh and yell, 
Went howling fierce and far— 
A redder light shone through the dell, 
As if the very gates of hell 
Swung suddenly ajar. 


‘Breathe then thy curse, thou daring one,” 


A low, deep voice replied— 
“*Whate’er thou askest shall be done, 
The burthen of thy doom upon 

The false one shall abide.” 


The maiden stood erect—her brow 
Grew dark as those around her, 

As burned upon her lip that vow 

Which christian ear may never know— 
And the dark fetter bound her! 


Ay, there she stood—the holy heaven 
Was looking down on her— 
An angel from her bright home driven— 
A spirit lost and doomed and given 
To fiend and sorcerer! 


And changed—how changed !—her aspect grew 


Fearful and elvish there; 
The warm tinge from her cheek withdrew, 
And one dark spot of blood-red hue 
Burned on her forehead fair. 


Wild from her eye of madness shone 
The baleful fire within, 
As, with a shrill and lifted tone 
She made her fearful purpose known, 
Before the powers of sin: 2 
**Let my curse be upon him— 
The faithless of heart! 
Let the smiles thet haye won him 
In frowning depart! 
Let his last, cherished blossom 
Of sympathy die, 
And the hopes of his bosom 
In shadows go by! 
Ay, curse him—but keep 
The poor boon of his breath, 
»Till he sigh for the sleep, 
And the quiet of death! 
Let a viewless one haunt him 
With whisper and jeer, 
And an evil one daunt him 
With phantoms of fear! 
Be the fiend unforgiving . 
That follows his tread ; 
Let him walk with the living— 
Yet gaze on the dead !” 
She ceased.— The doomed one felt the spell 
Already on his brain ; 
He turned him from the wizard-dell; 
He prayed to heaven; he cursed at hell; 
He wept—and all in vain. 


The night was one of mortal fear; 
The morning rose to him, 
Dark as the shroudings of a bier, 
As if the blessed atmosphere, 
Like his own soul, was dim. 


He passed among his fellow men, 
With wild and dreamy air, 

For, whispering in his ear again 

The horrers of the midnight.glen, 
The,demon found him there. 

And, when he would have knelt and prayed, 
Amidst his household band, 


An unseen power his spirit stayed, 
And on his moving lip was laid 


A hot and burning hand! 
The lost one in the solitude 
Of dreams he gazed upon, * 


And, when the holy morning glowed, 
Her dark eye shone—her wild hair flowed 
Between him and the sun! 


His brain grew wild—and then he died; 
Yet, ere his heart grew cold, 

To the gray priest, who at hisside © 

Thestrength of prayer and blessing tried, 
His fearful tale was told. 

Sem aOR, ny et ee Se 


. ete 


f They’ve bound the witch with many a thong— 
The holy priest is near her; 
And ever as she moves along, 

A murmur rises hoarse and strong 


From those who hate and fear her. 


| She’s standing up for sacrifice, 

j Beneath the gallows-tree ; 

The silent town beneath her lies, 

Above her are the summer skies— 
Far off—the quiet sea. 

So young—so frail—so very fair— 
Why should the victim die 7— 

Look on her brow !--the red stain there 

Burns underneath her tangled hair— 
And mark her fieryeyet 


| A 
| A thousand eyes are looking up 

| In scorn and hate to her; 
| 

| 

i 


A bony hand hath coiled the rope, 
And yawns upon the green hill’s slope 


The witch’s sepulchre! x 
Her hand is tossed on high— 


Her curse is loud—she will not brook 

The impatient crowd’s abiding leook— 
Hark !—how she shrieks to die! 

Up—up—one struggle—all is done! 
One groan—the deed is wrought. 

Wo—for the wronged and fallen one !— 

Her corse is blackening in the sun— 
Her spirit—trace it not! 

The reader will discover in the “ Rattle-snake Hunter,” a 
page of animated and beautiful description, which will im- 
press him with an exalted opinion of the author’s versatility 
of talent. It seemed at first difficult to decide whether he is 
more fluent in prose or poetry, but the ‘‘ Weird Gathering” 
turns the scale in favour of the latter. 

“Metacom,” or King Philip, or, according to the fancy of 
Mr. Stone the dramatist, Metamora, opens with a glowing 
and truly poetic picture of sunset, and a fine portraiture of 
the red hero. 

“The Spectre Ship” is a poem, imbued with the spirit of 
the “ Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” 

The “Spectre Warriors,” the “Human Sacrifice,” the ‘ In- 
dian’s Tale,” the ‘““Powwaw,” and the “ Last Norridgewock,” 
are beautiful and original Indian sketches. The rest of 
the volume consists of the “Midnight Attack,” the ‘ Mur- 
dered Lady,” the “ Unquiet Sleeper,” the “ Haunted House,” 
the “ White Mountains,” the “ Mother’s Revenge,” and the 
“ Aerial Omens,” all founded on some legend of New-England. 
Several of them are productions of superior merit; and we 
are sorry that the limits of this article will not permit us te 
notice them more at length._ 

We cannot conclude without a few observations respecting 
the tone of modern criticism, which has been so long practised 
by persons of all classes of information and intellect, as to 
render its phrases unmeaning, its censure harmless, and its 
praise mere puffing, without either influence or value. In 
considering Mr. Whittier’s hook we have, perhaps, in a mea- 
sure checked the enthusiasm of our admiration, in order to 
avoid the inflated style which too universally prevails. Books, 
infinitely inferior to the ‘Legends of New-England,” have 
been introduced to the public in terms of unlimited rapture, 
until all the phraseology of critical applause has been ex- 
hausted upon the most inspid and meretricious offsprings of 
vanity, ignorance, and dullness. The volume before us, if it 
is to be compared with many others with which the teem- 
ing press inundates the community, and if it is to be reviewed 
in the same spirit, is justly deserving of a much more exalted 
style of praise than it has received at our hands; for, without 
exaggeration, we may assert that, with only one or two excep- 
tions, it is decidedly the most agreeable work of the kind we 
have read since the days of the Sketch Book. Before we opened 
it, from our previous knowledge of the literary abilities of the 
author, we anticipated much pleasure, but our expectations 
were more than realized ; and though we will not, in the usual 
style, inform the public that he is equal to Scott or Irving, we 
can assure them that the “Legends of New-England” is no 
trifling addition to the stock of American literature, 


{ ; - 
| Ha! she hath spurned both priest and book— 


Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in Africa, from the earliest 
ages to the present time; wtih illustrations of the Geology, Mine- 
talogy, and Zoology. By Professor Jameson, James Wilson, Esq. 
F.R.S. E., and Hugh Murray, Esq. F. R. 5. B.; with a map, plans 
of the route of Park, andof Denham and Clapperton; and several 
engrayings. New-York. J.&J. Harper. 12mo. pp. 359. Family 
Library, No. XVI. 1831. . 


This is a clear and valuable epitome of the various expedi- 
tions made into the interior of Africa, and will be advantage- 
ously read in connexion with the recent work on the polar 
regions. It contains much that is interesting and instructive. 
A mass of information is,conveyed in a pleasing and spirited 
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style, by which the utility of historical and philosophical 
works is combined with the charm of productions of fancy. 
Hundreds of persons, so actively engaged in business tran- 
sactions as to be unable to devote much leisure to the study 
of the interesting subjects which the narrative of discovery 
and adventure embraces, will here find themselves, at a small 
expense of time, placed in possession of much to gratify their 
curiosity ; and no intelligent youth can peruse its pages with- 
out at once feeling his thoughts exalted to manly subjects, 
and imbibing a partiality for useful learning. The more we 
see of this series of publications the more we are inclined to 
like it. By its means the knowledge, talents, and research 
ofa variety ofscientific and enlightened men, in different parts 
of the world, are concentrated within a small compass, and 
diffused among a multitude of persons. The volumes are 
issued at a moderate price, are conducted with care and in- 
dustry, and in every way deserve immediate and extensive 
patronage. 


Coliection of Sermons on the déath-of the Right Reverend Bishop 
Hobart, D. D. of the Protestant Episcopal church in the state of 
New-York; with a Memoir of his Life and Writings. T, & J. 
Swords. 12mo. pp. 250, New-York. 1831. 

A memoir of Bishop Hobart, by the Rev. Mr. Shroeder, is 
-welcome to all classes of society, but particularly to that ex- 
tensive portion who are attached to the episcopal church, It 
is in that circle that the virtues and_attainments of the dis- 
tinguished.prelate are most justly appreciated, and where 
deep regret for his loss will induce the most eager avidity to 
become acquainted with every information relative to his 
life and opinions. An original sketch of our universally-la- 
mented bishop has been already published in the Mirror, from 
the pen of Mr. Shroeder, which renders it unnecessary for 
us to dilate at length upon that which accompanies the col- 
lection of sermons, as the leading facts are the same. As 
a composition it is, as might have been expected from the 
author, a clear, chaste, and graceful production. The ser- 
mons are thirteen in number, and are well calculated to add 
to the established reputation of the reverend gentlemen by 
whom they were delivered. Upon a theme.so affecting, and 
addressed to an auditory in whose recollections the virtues 
and talents of their departed pastor were so vivid, these im- 
pressive discourses could scarcely have failed to excite deep 
interest. ‘The volume does much credit to the taste of the 
publishers as a specimen of neat typography, to which the 
fine engraving and accurate likenessof the.esteemed subject 
of the memoir, engraved by W. Maine, from a painting by 
Paradise, adds an additional value. 


Cobb’s Juvenile Reader. In Three Books. Collins and Hannay 
New-York. 1831. 


Agésilaus, king of Sparta, when discovered by the foreign 
ambassadors playing with his children, asked them if they 
were fathers, and on being answered in the affirmative, said, 
“Then I have no occasion to apologise for my occupation.” 
Mr. Lyman Cobb, like his royal prototype, needs no excuse 
to all fathers, mothers, schoolmasters, &c. for the present se- 
ries of publications. The first book will be a valuable auxi- 
liary to little eurly-headed and rosy-cheeked gentlemen who 
plume themselves upon having passed through the intricate 
mysteries of the alphabet. It consists of short and pithy 
sentences upon familiar subjects: “I never saw a little dog 
or cat Jearn to read ;” ‘‘ When you are a large boy you shall 
have trowsers and a pair of little boots;” and other valuable 
apothegms, in the spelling-book style. 

The second book is adapted to children of a more advanced 
age, and may be very appropriately used by those who have 
mastered the first. It contains several stories, written in clear 
language, and inculcating useful morals. 

The third claims a more serious notice. In it much in- 

_ struction in the elements of natural philosophy and histor) 
is conveyed to the more advanced and intelligent reader. The 
brief chapters on the dog, alum, cork, the horse, heat, liquo- 
rice, and light, are precisely the kind of composition to be 
placed in the hands of youth; and when supported by care- 
fal assiduity on the part of the teacher, in explaining in 
a gentle tone of voice, and in a patient and attractive man- 
ner, the proper meaning of the more difficult words and ab- 
struse ideas, Mr. Cobb’s book is really worthy the attention 
of parents and instructors. 


New-York Annual Register for 1831. 

Only the most indefatigable industry and perseverance, 
combined with a very general acquaintance with the subject, 
could have produced a volume so replete with interesting mis- 
cellaneous information, as that’ which Mr. Williams has just 
published under the above title. It is afforded at a men 


reasonable price, and should be promptly purchased by all men | 


of business. { 


THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 


MR. BARTON. 

Tuts gentleman, from the Theatre-royal, Edinburgh, has 
appeared as Hamlet, Lear, and Werner, The first is among 
the most difficult parts he could have attempted. It re- 
quires brilliant declamation and marked originality to im- 
part interest to its long speeches and melancholy adventures. 
Mr. Barton was, therefore, injudicious in his selection. The 
most prominent features were given about as correctly as they 
generally are; for it would be difficult for an intelligent man, 
and one familiar with good acting, as Mr. Barton evidently is, 


pathway of such characters; but he was plainly treading in 
the steps of a host of celebrated predecessors. Neither should 
he have undertaken Lear. The wonderful powers of the elder 
Kean in the wretched imbevitity of the “ weak and despised 
old man,” are yet altogether too fresh in the recollections of the 
public, Mr. Barton’s personation, however, was not without 
good points, and, as a whole, more than respectable. He was 
applauded throughout. In Werner he was yet more successful. 
It is better adapted to his capacity than the two former. There 
is also something in being familiar with the style of a player, 
who gains confidence, and frees himself from embarrass- 
ment, as he becomes accustomed to his audience, and feels 
that he is appreciated. Werner displayed Mr. Barton very 
advantageously. He looked and read well; and, at cer- 
tain periods, particularly the last scene, confirmed us in the 
opinion that one may make a poor business of Hamlet, Lear, 
&ec. and yet possess fine requisites for success in a dif- 
ferent walk of the drama. We would sum up the attain- 
ments of Mr. Barton in a few words. A gentlemanly figure 
and good head, experience in his profession, and intelligence 
sufficient to render him a favourite, in a sphere, however, less 
elevated than that in which he has chosen to make his first 
appearance in America. - 

th Se EE 


LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 


LONDON THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 


MADSME YUSTRIS, S 
Ancu, easy, impudent, pért, sprightly, and agreeable, with 
a handsome face, a delicious person, a rich, musical voice, 
and an inexhaustible fund of self-possession, this vivacious 
lady has pleased, and contMues to please on every stage, and 
in every department of the drama in which she appears. 
She suits all tastes. It is impossible for any one to dis- 
like her; and just as impossible, I should think, for any 
to become enthusiastically fond of her acting. There is no 
depth, nor power, nor sensibility about her. Neither is 
there the aping or affectation of these things. She is, em- 
phatically, a clever actress, which stands in about the same 
‘yelation,to a great actress as an epigrammatist to a poet; 
or a shrewd, worldly man to a wise one; and her being 
a more universal favourite than others of a higher order of 
merit, is only another proof of what has been proved some 
thousand times since the world began—that success is a very 
fallacious test of ability, for the simple reason, that the more 
the kind of merit is upon a level with the intellects of the 
majority of the judges, the more likely it is to be appreciated. 
The lady’s talent is purely executional, and has nothing to 
do with the higher province of conception—indeed the cha- 
racters in which she generally appears are not conceptions 
but copies, or copies of copies of the ephemeral whims and 
vagaries of the passing hour—trifling and agreeable, and well 
suited to the prevailing light and superficial taste in theatrical 
matters ; for, without cant, itas lightand superficial. I haye 
been told that she plays Rosalind. I should like to see ich 
do so for curiosity’s sake; for I cannot imagine a more plea- 
sant and amusing performance, and at the same time more 
decidedly different from what it ought to be, than Madame 
Vestris’s Rosalind. She will be the arch, lively, free-spoken, 
well-bred lady of the French court to the life; but any thing 
rather than the wild, daring, susceptible, romantic Rosalind. 
Two-thirds of Madame Vestris’s notoriety has arisen from 
the facility with which she can unsex herself, and the confi- 
dent boldness with which she makes her bow to the audience 
in breeches. It is all very well that she does so—half mea- 
sures are very perplexing and disagreeable; and if a lady 
makes up her mind to wear this article of apparel, either in 
public or private, the more decidedly and gracefully she does 
it the better; but still there must be some affectation in the 
\taptures of the town at witnessing the same. To be sure, 


to go altogether wrong in the hackneyed and well-trodden | 


no one buttons a coat, adjusts a cravat, wears a hat, handles 
a cane, or draws on a pair of gloves in the truespirit of know-- 
ing and irresistible coxcombry equal to Madame Vestris; and 
it is really pleasant to sit and see those manly airs and graces 
played off by a woman, affording, as it does, conclusive evi- 
dence that such deep-laid schemes to ensnare the admiration 
of the fair sex do not always escape detection; yet still the 
skill and observation requisite to do this may be rated too high- 
ly.” But Madame Vestris has better, though perhaps weaker 
claims than this, on the public favour. She has the ability 
to make wearisome common-place passable, frivolity agreea- 
ble, and sprightliness fascinating—a never-flagging joyous- 
ness of spirit, and an almost Promethean power of imparting 
a portion of her exuberance of life and animation to the walk- 
ing, talking, mechanical blocks, by which she is occasionally 
surrounded. To usea striking, technical phrase, she ‘keeps 
the stage alive ;” and no man readeth a-play-bill while she 
is there. Her motions are graceful in. the extreme, and like 
a grayhound or a thoreugh-bred racer, she cannot put herself 
in an awkward attitude. Her chambermaids have an arch- 
ness inexpressible; and, if it be a merit, (a stage one it cer- 
tainly is,) no one equals her in a certain quiet and unuttera- 
ble mode of giving a double entendre. As a singer, Madame 
Vestris is deservedly admired. There is a hearty, sensible, 
straight-forwardness in her manner, and an absence of quack- 
ery and pretension inher. style that is extremely agreeable. 
She is a good enough tactician to know exactly what she can 
‘do, and though a spoiled favourite, discreet enough seldom to 
attempt more than she can, with credit and safety, gothrough 
with—a rare merit. Her voice is none. of your common, thin, - 
clear, unsubstantial organs, but of a full, round, rich, satisfy- 
ing quality ; her manner of giving the arch, and what may be 
called dashing songs, she is in the habit of singing, is charm- 
ing, and the effect of the whole—yvoice, look, and action— 
delightful. 


There is another particular in which Vestris is unrivalled, 
though, from the extraordinary notions of delicacy prevalent 
in the western hemisphere, wherein-you are located, I almost 
despair of making myself understood. I mean as regards the 
symmetry of those portions of the human frame which are 
situated between the knees and ankles, but which it is the cus- 
tom of the country never to name by the right name, except 
when attached to the bodies of inferior animals, such as dogs 
and horses; though wherein consists the harm,even when 
speaking of a lady, of plainly using the monosyllable begin- 
ning with an/ and ending with a g, with an intermediate 
vowel, I cannot say, but leave it to people much better 
acquainted with delicacy, metaphysics, and association of 
ideas than I pretend to be to determine. But this I can say, 
that, after having repeatedly looked upon those two unmen- 
tionable pieces of humanity belonging to Madame Vestris in 
the most critical manner, I think them, as far as my judgment 
goes, perfect in every point. Madame Vestris is also highly 
accomplished in other matters, being mistress both of French 
and Italian. Cc. 
SE ER ES 


THE FINE ARTS. 
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MR. DUNLAP’S NEW PICTURE, 
THE ATTACK ON THE LOUVRE. 


Tue production of an historical-painting on a large scale, 
by an American, is an event to be regarded with peculiar 
pleasure. Even if the artist does not entirely satisfy the rigid 
severity of professed critics, there is something in the at- 
tempt which should excite the interest and claim the indul- 
gence of the admirers of the art. Perfection is not to be ex- 
pected among us, till after years of laborious practice, reward- 
ed by judicious and liberal encouragement. The restraints 
which exist here upon the art, and the impediments to the 
progress of the artist, are numerous, and nearly insurmounta- 
ble. He must struggle as he best may, through the tedious 
years of preliminary and unproductive study, driven by ne- 
cessity into the strictest economy ; for it is not the children of 
wealth who embark in so arduous a profession. No magnifi- 
cent patron cheers him in -his weary and toilsome seclusion, 
and it too frequently happens that the public remains careless 
of his merit and indifferent to his success. Among the aspi- 
rants in this lovely art Mr. Dunlap holds a conspicuous sta- 
tion. He has attained considerable distinction in literature, 
both as a poet and dramatic writer; and the offsprings of his 
‘brush have met with general applause. Among them are. 
“ Death on the Pale Horse,” “Christ Rejected,” “The Bear- 
ing of the Cross,” and ‘Mount Calvary.” Upon the last, 
the late Mr. Isaac Harby wrote for the Mirror a laudatory cri- 


tique, which was widely circulated, and in the justice of 
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which the public acquiesced. Mr. Harby was a man of taste 
and genius, and placed Mr. Dunlap “among the first painters 
of the land.” ® 

The picture upon which he is at present engaged repre- 
sents a scene in Paris during one of the famous three days. 


The subject is very happily chosen, and, at this period, will 


probably attract a host of visiters. 

The painter has imagined himself to be posted at a point 
nearly opposite the toll-house of the bridge of the Louvre, 
and consequently nearly opposite the gate from which the 
royalist troops swept the bridge by discharges of artillery. The 
Louvre, as seen across the river, fills the distance of the 
painting; the soldiers of the Bourbons occupying the win- 
dows, and drawn up in front of the magnificent building, 
are seen obscurely through the smoke of their own fire-arms, 
and those of the citizens of Paris, who occupy the foreground 
of the picture and make the attack. 

The artist has represented one of those barriers which the 
patriots threw up, by unpaving the streets, extending from 
the extreme right of his composition to the toll-house of the 
bridge; and behind it men, youths, and boys with guns and 
pistols, are repulsing an attempted charge of the royalists. 
The horses are in confusion, and some of the riders falling. 
The first figure on the right, and nearest the spectator, is a 
youth, without coat or waistcoat, a long sword at his side and 
a cartouch-box under his arm. He has a large pistol im his 
hand, which is prepared for action; but his attention seems 


called to the groups on the other side of the scene of action, 


and his fire is suspended. Next to this figure isa young 
female, who, with the assistance of a boy, is bearing off a 
wounded and dying brother. A group behind the last is 
formed of boys, some of whom are firing pistols at the cavalry 
and others busily loading under cover of the barricade. A 
soldier of the national guard is conspicuous, who is deliber- 
ately ramming down cartridge and firmly eyeing the enemy. 
More in front, another national-guardsman is sinking under a 
death-wound. 

The centre of the picture, in front, is filled by a group, on 
which the greatest light falls, and the action represented is 
that of the young man, who, in the agony of death, gives 

arms to his friend with the injunction, ‘to use them for 
the country.” 

Under the cover of the toll-house is a group of citizens in 
the various aviitudes of firing and loading their muskets. 


® 


Among them is seen, as having taken shelter in a place of 


comparative safety, a female with an infant in her arms. 


To the left of the picture, is, perhaps, the most interesting 
group of the whole. A wounded man is supported by two 
elegant females; one of whom administers drink to him, 
and the other endeavours to stanch the flow of blood 
from his wound. A rough, but compassionate man of the 
people, pauses to look on for the moment, and immedi- 
ately behind him we see the tri-coloured flag waving, and a 
crowd prepared to rush upon the bridge, which is occupied by 
one figure, who points his sword to the Louvre with his right 
hand, and with his left supports the banner of the people. 
This figure is a youth of the polytechnic school. He may 
be called the hero of the piece, and must be considered as the 
representative of the gallant band of which he is a member. 

The rush of citizens over the bridge, following the self-de- 
voted boy, determined the combat. The royalists Tetreated, 
and France was free. 

There are many actions and figures in this very large paint- 
ing which we have omitted in our description. The canvass 
is twenty-one feet by fourteen, and every part is full of the 
spirit of the day. The fighting, the dead, the wounded, the 
dying, and their arms, accoutrements, and discarded clothing, 
cover the eld of battle, 
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To correspondents.—We have received a number of well 
written and spirited communications, for the unavoidable de- 
lay of which we crave indulgence. Letters from correspon- 
dents are pouring in from every quarter; many of them are 
fair its, and shall appear as soon as possible. Late publica- 
tions also, both foreign and domestic, have for some time been 
accumulating on our hands, and shall receive early attention. 
We promise, especially, a prompt notice of the Discoveries 
of the Companions of Columbus, by Washington Irving. 


New-year presents.—It is said that the French excel all 

_ other nations in the extent and costliness of their new-year 
gifts. The Parisian confectioners on the first day of the 
year, sell twenty thousand pounds sterling worth of sugar- 
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plums and sweetmeats alone; while the sale of jewelry and 
fancy articles in the first week in January is computed at one- 
fourth of the sale in the twelve months. An ancient Eng- 
lish writer terms the celebration of this festival ‘“‘a meere 
relique of paganism and idolatry ;” but, if all the superstitious 
Tites of antiquity were as conducive to cheerfulness as this, 
civilization has done little service to mankind in abolishing 
them. We think these trifling features in the manners of a 
people discover a social and amiable character, Even so sim- 
ple an incident as a present may ripen an ordinary acquaint- 
ance into a friendship, or perpetuate the existence of an affec- 
tion; and we fully agree with a London contemporary, that 
“nothing can be more truly christian than to usher in the 
new-year day with every cheerful observance that may ex- 
press gratitude towards heaven, and promote a kindly and 
a social feeling among our friends and fellow-creatures.” 

The Press.—There is probably no subject upon which the 
Americans have felt more keenly the lash of foreign criticism 
than that of their claims to a literary reputation. While, with 
the pride and confidence natural to a young and prosperous 
nation, we have anticipated the appearance among us of poets 
and other authors, as well as brave soldiers and gallant sea- 
men, opinions have been freely expressed abroad of our in- 
competency to produce writers above mediocrity ; and against 
the few who have found favour with the world, has been ar- 
rayed the list of immortal geniuses who have adorned the 
history of other nations. It seems to be generally acceded, 
that, while the great mass of our population is as much en- 
lightened as any other, we can boast of no brilliant circle 
who, like the British classical writers, have united a perfect 
knowledge of our language with extensive scientific attain-|| 
ments, or extraordinary natural talent. We cannot deny the 
truth of this assertion. We have had no poets like those who have 
devoted themselves exclusively to the art of poetry in Great 
Britain. None whose efforts have been deliberately made— 
whose faculties have been concentrated exclusively to that 
point—and whose productions have been matured and chas- 
tened by laborious study, and elicited by discriminating pa- 
tronage. Our Wealthy men do not seek honourable fame by 
associating their names with the treasures of genius. The pub- 
lic is not, or at least has noé been, a literary one, and has never 
sought to kindle or to foster genius. Even the periodical press, 
through which should be derived so much instructive gratifica- 
tion, has not yet.met with a supportijaticient toastablish it on 
an independent basis, and allow its conductors confidence and 
resources fully to develope the latent talent of the country. A 
character of fickleness fatal to literary success, has uniformly 
pervaded the people, and unless interwoven with the interests 
of a party or a sect, and for the accomplishment of some private 
end, a journal, whatever transient popularity it may gain, is 
soon abandoned for some new attraction, Individual enter- 
prise has thus wasted itself in fruitless endeavours. Those 
who, backed by uniform patronage, would have succeeded in 
improving our literary character, have too often left the un- 
grateful task, as one which must end in heavy pecuniary embar- 
rassments; and, while others have held honourablestations, and 
realized valuable incomes from their labours, the public press 
has struggled along without sufficient strength to enable it to 
break through the enslaving influences which render it the 
tool of designing men, when it should be their master and 
their judge. 

Nothing can be more disgraceful, and in a country advan- 
cing unqualified claims to independence, more absurd, than 
the existence of an influential journal, pursuing plans of a 
private nature, and praising or condemning at the caprice of 
a single individual, without reference to any immutable 
standard of right and wrong—a press acted on successively 
by publishers, managers, and actors—and yet this species of 
control is exercised frequently and universally ; and the pub- 
lic, who suffer by it, look onwith the wimost indifprence. 
We haye few journals identified with our common interests, 
which have attained to any great degree of healthand maturity. 
Phey aretoo generally sickly asd feeble creatures, destitute of 
energy or authority ; and waiting, with fear and trembling, 
till some new caprice wafts away their subscribers, and brings 
them to anend. Yet, any one who will take the trouble to 
examine the state of our affairs, to see how often insolent 
presumption wears the wreath of fame, and how often merit 
sickens for the want of some power to make it known and 
felt, will acknowledge that there is a rich field in the midst of 
us yet to be cultivated. If we want an independent and 
flourishing press, the people must strengthen it with a uniform 
and general support, that it may become as a common reser- 
voir, wherein the wise and the talented may pour their gifts. 
Nor must we withhold patronage from all until one appears 
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power. The time has past when Minervas leaped fully armed 
from the brain of Jove, in all the dignity of matured strength, 
beauty, and wisdom. In these matter of fact days, we can dis- 
cover no other method of obtaining so desirable an object than 
by a more concentrated and uniformly rendered public sup- 
port. It should not be expected that a single individual will 
superintend all the various and extensive operations inciden- 
tal to a literary establishme..é, and emit from his own brain 2 
continual and inexhaustible fund of original matter worth 
reading ;-nor can he, in addition to the heavy preliminary ex- 
penses which he must incur, immediately employ the talent ly- 
ing idle around him. The public must@ome forward and place 
resources in his hands, which he will find it to be his interest 
to wield for their advantage. It is not at more 
papers, but those which do exist shou el that they are 
treading on firm ground, before they can move with a manly 
bearing ; and until the nation be impressed with the necessity 
of a generous liberality on their part, they cannot have, and 
they should not expect, an American literary journal to be 
in all respects worthy their approbation. They must be con- 
tented with the cheapest stuff which accident or the vanity 
of juvenile ambitiofflings in their way, 


New- York Dispensary.—The trustees of this institution 
have just put forth their annual report, by which document 
it appears. that during the last year no less than seventeen 
thousand individuals have received benefit from this charity. 
When we consider the unostentatious and quiet manner in 
which the medical officers attached to it discharge their ardu- 
ous and extensive duties, and calculate the amount which 
must necessarily be saved to the public through their efficient 
instrumentality, we feel called upon to bestow the meed of 
our warmest commendation on the founders and supporters 
of the dispensary. Yet, strange to say, it does not seem to 
be as yet a favourite object of patronage—nay, its very ex- 
istence and doings are but little known. The Greeks implore 
aid against the Turks, and our population flock to succour 
them. The Cherokees send out a lamentation and wailing 
because of the oppression of their powerful pale brethren, 
and our public halls are thronged with beauty and fashion 
and wealth to unite in raising an appeal in their favour. 
Japan and “far west Ind,” receive the collections of our sym- 
pathy. Yet the poor at home are scarcely considered. Is 
this just? The dispensary is largely in debt, and receives 
little support, although its claims are paraniount to most oF 
those which are daily, nay, hourly attracting generous atten- 
tion. The report is drawn up by the secretary, Mr, James 
F. Depuyster, in a neat business-like style, and deserves 
perusal. The efforts making to diffuse the benefits of vacci- 
nation, and to improve the quality of this preventive against 
that frightful disease, the small-pox, are worthy of all praise. 
Nearly four thousand individuals were vaccinated during the 
last year by the officers of the dispensary. 


Rural Repository.—The editor of this periodical, published 
semi-monthly at Hudson, offers a premium of twenty dollars 
for the best original tale, not to occupy less than two pages; 
and five dollars for the best poem, between forty and one hun- 
dred lines in length. The authors of the second and third 
best of each will be entitled to several volumes of the Reposi- 
tory, handsomely bound. ‘Che communications must be post- 
paid, directed to William Stodard, Hudson, and forwarded 
previous to the first day of July next. This agreeable little 
work comprehends a selection of many of the sprightly and 
popular articles of the day, and has reached its eighth volume. 


Penmanship.—We are pleased to direct public attention 
once more to the specimens of original and improved writing 
exhibited by Mr. Bristow at his rooms, over Buloid’s store, 
in Broadway. This gentleman has been highly recommend- 
ed as a most successful teacher of penmanship. We are in- 
formed by a respected correspondent, that the hand-writing 
of his little daughter has been improved so much in fourteen 
lessons under the tuition of Mr. Bristow, that, although before 
totally ignorant of the art, she now writes beautifully. This 
is strong praise, and we know it to be well deserved. 


Chronometer.—A splendid piece of workmanship is ex- 
hibited by Mr. Mott, at his store in Pearl-street, in the form 
of a full-jewelled chronometer clock of uncommon dimen- 
sions. The American Institute awarded a premium to it as 
being the best finished article of the kind ever seen in the 
United States. As an object of curiosity it is well worthy 
attention. ‘ 


New Lamp.—aA lamp has lately been invented in Lincoln, 
land, which, it is said, is much less expensive than those 
in use, while it emits a more brilliant flame. It burns 


suddenly invested with the charm of merit and the force of ‘spirits of tar. 
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_ANDANTE. 


GIVE ME, MY LOVE, THE ROSEATE FLOWER. 


WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


from yon - 


der bow’r, 


I never will part, But fond-ly 


SECOND VERSE, 


Then if perchance I feel a thorn, 

» © 'Tis but an emblem of thy scorn; 
Yet not the thorn sha)l make us part, 
Still will I wear it next my heart. 


ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


SCRAPS FROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 
NUMBER VI. 

Lone spercues.—In the year of Rome 702 a law was 
passed, called de ambitu, limiting the pleadings in criminal 
cases to one day, allowing two hours to the prosecutor and 
three to the accused. ‘There was some sense in this, inde- 
pendently of the saving of time. ‘There can be no greater 
absurdity than to suppose a good cause can be benefited by 
pleadings, the beginning of which must be quite forgotten be- 
fore they come to an end, 


Narionat cHaracrer.—-It is almost impossible for a na- 
tion long to retain its power and independence without pos- 
sessing the respect of its neighbours. A good name is quite 
as valuable toa community as to an individual, and is equally 
a shield againstinsult or oppression. A profligate or quarrel- 
some nation is like amad dog, every body makes war against it. 


Nicknames.—The bloody animosity which subsisted for|| 


more than two centuries and a half between the Beni Isah and 


Conquests.—The union of different nations by conquest! 
is like a new coat which does not show the seams at first; 
|but a good deal of wearing makes them become conspicuous, 
and at last break out into rents. 


Ser-sLame.—Self-blame is equally to be distrusted with 
self-praise. I no more believe a man when he speaksill than 
when he speaks well of himself. In the former case he only 
does it to be contradicted, 


A coop man.—A virtuous man who has passed through 
the temptations of the world, may be compared to the fish 
who lives all the time in salt-water, yet is still fresh. 


A Granp TURK.—Mahomet the second caused seven of his 
pages to be ripped open to find out who had eaten one of his 
cucumbers. 


Reircious wars.—The first war undertaken for religion 
was that of the Arminian christians to defend themselves 
against the persecution of Maximian. 


WisbDoM AND CUNNING.— Wisdom and cunning may often 
employ the same means, but wisdom stoops to them and the 


the Beni Maad, two tribes of Africans, was occasioned by the||other cannot rise above them. 


nickname of monkey, applied by the latter to the sheick of 
the former. 


Srupyine 4 part.—An actor in Paris, some years ago, 
acquired immortal honour by personating a monkey on the 
stage. In order to become perfect in his part he daily visited 
the menagerie and studied from nature. 


Burxe.—Burke hada pension ,of three thousand pounds 


CuigF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND.—-The chief justice of England 
has fifteen saleable offices, for which, it is said; seventy thou- 
sand guineas were once refused. 


Satrque LAw.—It seems somewhat singular that a nation 
which, like the French, values itself on its gallantry, should 
be almost the only one to exclude women from the throne. 


sterling a year, His executors two thousand five acm: 
widow twelve hundred. His son was to have been elevated to 
the peerage had he lived, 


TEMPERANCE.—Temperance, if not the virtue of a cardi- 
nal, is.at least a cardinal virtue. 


r Huncer.—The stomach has 1 no patience. 


Simp.iciry.—Simplicity is often the cloak of evil as well 
as the robe of virtue. 


Savaces.—There is no nation of white savages in the 
world. 


AFFECTATION OF GENTILITY,—Fish is good, but fishy is 
detestable. 


Too MUCH OF A Goop THING.—Too much fat puts out the 
candle. ‘. 


Sirxworm.—The silkworm weaves its own winding-sheet 
before it dies, 


Dsarx.—There’s none that die as poor as they were born. 
Grier.—Deep grief bleeds inwardly. 

"A @op sTYLE.—Proper words in proper pla 
A cLIMAx.—His passions boiled from a fever toa phrensy. 


UNDESERVED HONOURS, 


Wear them as servants do gold lace, 
Not as a badge of honour, but disgrace. 


7. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Mankind, like miserable frogs, 
Are always king’d by stocks or logs, 
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Books piled on books in ostentatious rows, 
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For the New-York Mirror. . 


TO THE SOUTH-WEST, 
bY WILLIAM P, PALMER, 


The sweet south-west 
. That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.” 
Cuirp of the glorious sun, 
Born of the living splendor of his ray ! 
Oh, haste thee, lingering one, 
From thy bright dewy chambers far away, 
Where day’s last gleam of roseate beauty fades 
Above the evening bowers of Lerma’s dark-eyed maids, 


For long and lonely hours, 
Hours unendeared by hope’s accustomed smiles, 
Amid the dearth of flowers, 
And devastation of the forest aisles, 
We've mourned thy hapless absence, while around 
The wintry winds sent forth their wild triumphant sound. 


1} an ay 


Along thy sylvan walks, 
Erst hung with curtains of the summer's green, 
Stern desolation stalks, 
The hoary tyrant of the faded scene, 
Crushing the widowed autumn’s mummied dead, 
The sere unburied leaves, beneath his ruthless tread. 


The blush of crimson skies 
Paints the sweet dimples of the lake no more, 
Beneath whose surface lies 
Th’ imprisoned trout, while on its naked shore 
His pomp of gems the frost-king forth has thrown 
O’er every bending reed, gray rock, and mossy stone. 


The redbreast’s peaceful nest, 

That haply ’scaped the school-boy’s eager look, 
In downy softness drest, 

Hath fall’n to ruins in its leafless nook, 

And as the eye its crumbling form surveys, 

* We sigh to hear again its far-flown minstrel’s Jays. 

Therefore, fond loiterer, come 

To those that grateful own thy genial worth ; 
Forsake thy blossomed home 

Of sunny islands for the lonely north, 

And on the pinions of thy gentle wing, 

Back to our waiting woods ‘the summer warblers bring, 


Oh linger not away 
Amid the glory of the tropic bowers! 
Though bright their proud array, 
And ever sweet their Araby of flowers, 
They cannot prize thy soft and balmy breath, 
Like those that long have slept in nature’s cheerless death, 


The daisy’s pleasant eye, 

That ‘neath the chilling snow-wreath deep reposes,— 
Where the young violets lie— 

And all the lovely sisterhood of roses, 

Await thy kindly influence to rise, 

And fill the vernal air with perfume and bright dyes. 


But to our withered hearts, 
Benumbed and stript by many a wintry time, 
No sweet south-west imparts 
The joyous beauty of their early prime; 
Nor to the desert of our hope returns 
The long-lost friendship flowers for which the spirit yearns ! 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


? THE UNLUCKY HALF DOLLAR: 
i OR THE UGLY MAN. 


Mar. Amos Tryon (an excellent name by the by) wasa 
bootmaker. He had just moved into a fashionable shop, and 
he thought it was a good time to raise his prices; so when 


- © ote of ‘his customers, Mr. Justus Hateful’s bill was brought in 


om 


«before. 
ment, and we had better understand each other,” and he spoke 
in a kind and affectionate tone.. 


at the end of the year, he was charged for his boots half a 
dollar beyond his usual price. * 

“Pll be switched if I pay it,” cried Justus.. ‘I never have 
paid so much, and, so help me, I never will. The price has 
been the same for the last six years, and why shouldn’t it be 
so now ? He may sue me; but, unless compelled, I never will 
pay that half dollar.” 

He determined, however, he would be calm, and he went to 
the bootmaker, and said, holding the bill in his hand, 

_ “Mr, Tryon, there is something here I wish to speak to 
you about. Here is a half dollar for boots I never have paid 
It is the first of our dealings in your new establish- 


Awhat’s right than bis opiniork- 


‘We always have charged too little,” answered Mr. Tryon. 
“We have nearly killed ourselves with low prices.” 

“The deuce you have,” said Mr. Hateful; “but,” added 
he, “I never have paid this sum—itis idle to talk—I pay now 
all your charges—you take your course as to the reduction, 
and I will take mine,”’ and he gave the full amount of hisjbill. 

Amos took it—he went to his desk—he patised—which of 
the two to do—take off or not take off—but he was so greedy 
after that half dollar—he could not bear to give it up—it was 
the pet lamb of all his flock of prices-—be had fixed his heart 
and hopes upon it—he found himself uxecqual vo the eifort of 
resigning it—and the bill was returned receipted without a 
cent’s diminution; but, what was worse, when Mr. Hateful 
was leaving the shop, Tryon laughed atid said to his foreman, 

“Tt isn’tdestruction if he does go. ?'m not ruined for ever 
if he should take away the light of his countenance and his 
amazing custom.” 

The fatal sentence was borne through the air by imps of mis- 
chief to the ears of Justus as he let fall the latch of the shop- 
door—in. other words, he heard what Mr. Tryon said. To 
be charged with weak conceited pomposity, guiltless as he felt 
himself to be, touched the very nerve of irritation ; for Justus 
was one who was always munching his character, (if I may 
use the expression) and watched it asa dog doesabone. Let 
any man try totakeit away, I pity him. To be the theme too of 
another’s scofis and mockery, made him murmur like the rising 
wind with rage. 

“Am TI laughed and sneered at—made a mark for him to 


spit his malice and his wit upom before obsequious appren- | 


tices? By heavens! you yet may find, my gentleman, the 
poorest worm can turn on its offender.” 

Lust after revenge raged in Hateful’s breast, trivial as the 
cause may seem to be, and his unbounded desire set both his 
mind and body furiously going. He went about industriously 
publishing Tryon’s extortion. Now, although ill-tempered, 
Justus was a man of good judgment and strictintegrity, and all 
his friends theught so and said,‘ Twant aren vriterion of 
phe efigies a.tittle! 
hateful.” So, when he told the storv.c’  mos's imposition, 
every one listenea and heeded, and resolved tv Leware of the 
gentleman, and always after, when they met him, thought, 
“J suspect he’s one of your extortioners ;” and, when they 
heard others speak of his skill as a workman, they said, “yes, 
he’s very clever,” and they emphasized ‘‘clever,’? and smiled 
as “if there were some monster in their thoughts.” 

But this was not the fatal blow Hateful gave,to Tryon’s 
credit. He was intimate with Tryon’s broker, from whom 


|| he knew he occasionally borrowed money ; and one day, as if 


by accident, he made the disease that infected him the subject 
of conversation, and the broker happening to speak highly of 
Tryon, Hateful said, 

* Yes, he’s a good workman; but he pays a heavy rent— 
he’s obliged to charge extravagantly, and in this way he’s 
losing all his customers—I wouldn’t trust him a cent,” 

And then his snake-like eyes glistened, and he looked a 
thousand things more than he uttered, like a lover; so that 
the heart of the money lender became chilled towards his 
particular friend, and he said one day to his partner, when 
the bootmaker had left the office, 

* He is what you call a bold gentleman—an elegant, dash- 
ing speculator, who disregards his present means and looks 
to the angels for his future. He isa good-hearted fellow, and 
it is natural enough we should feel inclined to serve him; 
but we must not trust him too far. He has just now ap- 
plied for a toan, and I have told him I would speak to you 
and he must call to-morrow. Now I propose we grant him 
one this time, and tell him it is the last that we can make. 
The truth is, I have had a conversation with Hateful, who is 
a shrewd fellow—he said very little, but he looked a world of 
doubts.” 

“T agree with you perfectly,” said his partner, a hen-peck- 
ed little man in the mercantile way; who talked very deci- 
dedly, but always took care to agree with his partner, (a lesson, 
by the by to other partners.) ‘‘ Undoubtedly,” he said, with 
an emphasis, “I think so too.” 

So the leading and the led determined they would very 
coolly rid themselves of our unfortunate Tryon, should he 


come again, which he did, for he had made a large purchase '!ever remain an anomaly in the annals of the world. 


of leather, and could not meet his notes. But his friends, 
the brokers, bowed and smiled very politely and turned their 
backs to him. Tryon was a high-spirited , and his rage 
you may imagine. He could have feasted on the luxury of 
knocking them both down; but to knock people down. be- 
cause they would not lend him money, would show a state of 
beggary—would lose himall his friends—for it is a very extra- 
ordinary fact that your particular friends are apt to cut you if 
they think you are getting poor. 

* And besides,” he thought, “the more I seem to suffer, 
more will these, wretches feel their own importance 3a 
smile at it in vulgar satisfaction and complacenc 
scene, too, would | be talked of; his credit go! “we mus j 


picious.’”” 


Unfortunately they did say so; for, although the scene with 


the brokers did not turn out a scene, and Amos did not stiike 
the brokers, but behaved like a philosopher, and should have 
been rewarded for forbearance, he was not—his rejection be- 
came suspected—how, it was never known, perhaps he be- 
trayed himself by his manner—perhaps little Consequence, 
the broker’s partner, could not keep.the secret—no matter 
how—‘‘the gorgeous palace” of hisfredit, like ‘““an unsub- 
stantial pageant,” faded—and no wonder, for his creditors 
thought, and thought is but air, or something still more imma- 
terial ; then how easy is it to be shaken and dispersed. 

No sooner was Tryon’s rejection rumoured in the city than 
dismay, something such as you will see on people’s faces after 
the lightning and before the thunder, was on the faces of his 
creditors. Such hosts of visitors as our bootmaker had that 

y he never had before—to see the goings in and comings 
out you would have thought it had been new-year’s day, if it 
had not been for that thunder and lightning expression} The 
consequence of the rush was that most of the creditors debts 
became not worth a rush—they were clamorous for their 
money—he very calmly told them he would pay them when 
he could, and they had better let him goon with his business ; 
ant Sev pret antl consulted p end avithelir wisders deter), 
tMined “a bird in hand,” &c.; and they took all he ‘had, 
and forced a sale, and were cheated, as is usual in ich 
cases; and they got about one-half their due. So our boot- 
maker was left in debt for the other half. To be working to 
pay old debts was beyond his energy, and conscious of ill- 
conduct, he became suspicious of disgrace. He thought his 
good character was gone, and he might as well make the best 
of a bad one. He maintained himseif for a while by lying 
and knavery ; then by forgery—and at last he was maintain- 
ed inthe state prison. Hateful smiled like Satan himself, for 
Hateful was an ‘ugly man.” B. 
SS er SS ET 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Voyages and Discoveries of the Companions of Columbus. By Wash- 
ington Irving. Philadelphia. Carey& Lea. 8vo. pp. 350. 1831. 


Tuis work is an appropriate successor to the author's last 
production, the Life of Columbus. It is in fact a sort of ap- 
pendix to it, narrating more briefly the fortunes of some of 
the’ most distinguished followers of the discoverer of America. 
It has not the unity of design nor the historical dignity of its 
predecessor, but possesses all that richness of coloring and 
easy grace of style which adorn every page of Mr. Irving's 
writings. Itssubject, too, is one of highand peculiar interest. 
Every thing connected with Spain and Spaniards, at least 
with the better days of their history, is imbued with romance. 
The character of the people proud, sensitive, and fiery ; their 
bloody, yet chivalrous contests with the Moors, and the tinge 
of oriental fervour reflected from their conquerors’ character 
on their own, make up a picture of brilliant and striking hues. 
To an American there is something peculiarly interesting in 
the history of that race, to whose daring we are indebted for 
arank among the nations, and whose influence spread for 
centuries so widely over the fairest portion of our continent 
Tous the present is a national work, and the author is en- 
titled to our gratitude for having brought to light much that 


||was hidden in old and neglected histories, and made it ac- 


cessible and interesting to all. 
The discovery and early history of America is and will for- 
We can 


= 


e - 
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scarcely conceive what a spur was given to enterprise, what|/The Siamese Twins. sA Satirical Tale of 


iti we: Poerns. By the author of Pelham, &c &c. New-York. J.& =| 
an exciting reward was held out to ambition, by the vague} Sergeat 12mo. pp. 308. 831. 


but glowing descriptions of the first successful adventurers] We scarcely know what to say of this book. Ignorant, of 
who returned to Europe laden with the “barbaric pearl and |lcourse, afits local allusions, and scarcely competent, therefore, 
gold” of a distant world, hitherto untrodden by the footsteps ito judge of it as a whole performance, we feel something in 
of civilized man, and offering wealth equal to the wildest!!., o-ituation of the embarrassed clergyman at a christening, 
dreams of the imagination as the easy prey of the soldier of = aiter several unsuccessful endeavours to find the right 
fortune. Theinvention of pyinting and the gradual dissemi- | nave of his prayer-book, exclaimed, “Bless avy soul! this child 
nation of knowledge, had already scattered in part the dark-||;_ very diffidult'to baptize !?- That Mr. Bulwer is a polished 
ness which hung over the minds of men. A spirit of enter-} writer, and what is more, perhaps, a fashionable one, is very 
prise was abroad, and a new channel opened wherein it) certain. In his novels there are whole pages of fervid des- 
might flow freely. Wecan never hope to have the dull uni-|icription, often philosophy, and wit that could only have come 
formity of our lives again broken by tidings of such new'|from a scholar and a man of talent; but his numerous and! 
and startling discoveries. The secrets of nature are exhaust- | noisy admirers have overpraised him. We have waded through) 
ed, ‘the great globe, and all that it inhabit’ have been ex-|/his poems without any rapture; meeting occasionally — 
plored and studied. The world of romance has been gradu-ilvery good things sprinkled upon a rather tedious quantity o 

ally narrowed, till few vestiges of it are left save in the aly |\ ines, over which his~reputation will cast a sort of reflected: 
castles which the imagination is equally active to build and | justre, It will-be enjoyed, doubtless, by the knowing™ part! 
destroy. But we can even now partly conceive how the|jof bis British readers, and their praises-will be echoed from 


t 


The gardens of Alcina and the land of fairy were real-) 4 writer, signing himself “Crito,” in the United States 
ized. Here wasa country of surpassing loveliness, inhabited | Gazette, has given birth to the following enlightened opinions :| 
by a people of primeval simplicity and innocence, rich in all) “From the specimen Mr. Bulwer has exhibited uf his poetical] 
natural blessings, and abounding in those treasures which) |talents, itis sincerely to be hoped that he will favour the world. witb 

Seat o k say h he fr \!a volume of poems. lam inclined to think his genius for poetry is 
SEC Te PIeeHus eee EXE of civilized man than t e €€ little inferior tothat of the brilliant Byron. As tohis novels, for my 
bounty of the earth. It wanted but little stretch of the ima-||part, (and I am by no means singular in my opinion) in all the requi- 


E Z = > Hsites s c id f Walter Scott’s equal 
gination to place in this land of wonders the fountain of per- oo e pei 


2 ||to those of Bulwer!” 
petual youth and the golden region of El Dorado, It was aj Now, Mr. Bulwer is graceful, witty, eloquent, declamatory, 


_ sort of neutral ground between truth and fiction, which both}! pevid. sweet, and sometimes philosophical. He will describe 
delighted toembellish. The illusion is gone, but much of its ||, scene or a passion—sketch you a character, with which you! 


charm remains, and we can fancy, if we can = longer feel, | hall be fascinated—but to pronounce him superior to one| 
the enthusiasm with which the Spanish soldiers lanched) 


POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 


the Times. With other||with it ina book intended to please an | 


‘this, as the title-page informs us, is the third edition, improv- 
} ed, the first must have been wnigue indeed. ° 


\|choly attempt at fun. For the honour of the co’ 


| 


ie i aks t 


The Comic Annual. By Thomas Hood, Esq. Second edition. Lon- 


don, Charles Tilt. 1831. 
We have heard it rumoured that some discriminating 
lisher proposes to give us an American edition of 


trust 
itis a falsé alarm. We hold laughter to be one of the most 
delightful, heart-relieving, health-preserving enjoyments that 
a sensible person can expect in this world of woe; and he whe 
does not improve every possible opportunity to indulge in a 
right hearty roar, is no true philosopher, does not know the 
use of life, and should buy for himself*a decent durable tub, 
and set up for Diogenes forthwith. With these favorable pre- 
possessions we opened this very neatly printed volume; but, 
by the memory of Momus! how we were disappointed! We 
have heard better puns from the clown in the cireus, For 
instance, a plate of three children gormandizing, is termed — 
infantry at mess ; a brilliant play upon words only equalled 
by the point of the accompanying sonnet: _ ; 

“Sweets to the sweet—farewell.”—Hamlet.. 


“Time was I liked a cheese-cake well enough; K 
All human children have asweetish tooth— = 
Tused to revel in a pie or puff, 4 
Or tart—weall are tariers in our youth; 
To meet with jam or jelly was good luck, 
All candies most complacently I crumped, 
A stick of liquorice was good to suck, 
And sugar was as often licked as lumped; 
On treacle’s ‘linked sweetness long drawn out,’ 
Or honey I could feast like any fy— 
I thrilled when lollipops were hawked about,” &c. 


In a second plate a drunken man with wooden legs is fall- 
ing, and cries, “ Well, I never could keep my legs!” A third 
represents an old lady with her turban on fire, a negro ex- 
tinguishing the flames with a kettle of boiling water, and 
saying with great wit, ‘‘By gum, him turban on fire!” — 

We would not waste so many words upon this elegant 


to reprint it. We have not met with any thing so bad for 


specimen of humour, but to hope no-one will be silly enough © 


hei erong-men.” 


their barks into the-westerm ocean, flushed with wild hopes|) 
which yet could scarcely be called unreasonable. Religion, |! 
too, mingled strangely with their avarice and ambition. They/| 
were not merely roving adventurers, but champions of the} 
cross, commissioned by the head of the church to carry the}| 
knowledge of the true faith to distant and benighted savages, 
and in the true crusading spirit, while one hand brandished} 
the sword, the other held aloft the symbol of “‘ peace and gad} 

Pride, daring, and tigotry have eel 
been among the elements of the Spanish character; and in| 


jwho has conjured up such a world of breathing, acting se many a day. There is already sufficient stuff in the market. 


ings as Walter Scott, is flat heresy in literature, and carrying):, satisfy the “‘sweetish tooth” of the full-grown babies om 
the joke alittle toofar. Bulwer boldsabout the same rank in te-||+his side the Atlantic. If their appetite craves more food, we 


lation to Scott that the latter does to Shakspeare. Their spheres| would recommend the votaries of fun to buy up Mr. Finn’s 
are totally different, and the friends of the former inflict upon} SGuiie annual... This bas atleast thoaneieeieee Mae 


him a fatal injury by attempting to institute any comparison. stupidity ; and why should we travel three thousand miles for 
a, ned Characters; with||@ullmess which grows.so luxuriantly in our own soil ? 


The Uniqne: or Biography of many Distinguis 


fine Po .. Iihustrated oe | Sage ran Third = = - 
proved. steé Charles. Peabody. 1Smo. pp. 254. iE ae oe ; 
This is a flim=- *2—her of the tribe of annuals which| ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


their American conquests they were put forth in strange and/! ; ; 

ae : ; locusts. The best of these, with two or three exceptions, 
appalling Sane It is this which makes the history of i, Se no powerful claims to admiration. They are costly, 
southern so different from that of the northern portion of OUF it littering. and often valueless; thrusting themselves into no-| 
continent. ‘The former, with all its natural wealth, soon be-t ice, like fashionable fops, who, by the mere gaudiness of their) 
came the prey of misery. Its possession added no true} if 


Ha el, attract attention from plain, sensible citizens. They! 
strength to the parent country, but on the contrary served to} oe the feast of reason, what whip-syllabub and blanc- 


: ers ee lare 

aS: _ amet. . es with difficulty an opPres-| mange are in more substantial banquets, which destroy the 
= and aaa mapa aos nw hat nein Det of} ppetite without nourishing the system. For our own part,) 
ground in that vast continent, over almost the whole of which ‘s prefer an old tattered volume of Burton’s Anatomy of] 
SS peers Disre aeeniea be eyes of the pernectstedl pala irony Melancholy, to “‘a whole wilderness” of such expensive and 
of New-England rested on no fertile plains or broad savannas, || unnecessary ephemera. Of some, however, it is but just to 
no peaceful rivers and sheltering bays opened their aes admit that, as specimens of typography, they are creditable to. 
bosoms to receive them, but they were tempest-tost ona rocky | 146 country, and that they also exercise a beneficial influence| 
and inhospitable coast, the haunt of the savage and the wild}, pon en gravers, in eliciting from them agreeable illustrations, | 
beast, where “ the heaven was as brass and the earth asiron.”}! and in making their merits known. | 
They were not, like Colambus and his companions, courted] py, « Unique” cannot even advance this slender claim to 
and worshiped by a peaceable and timid race, but were ex-|; ,aulgence. It is a collection of biographies, huddled together 
posed in the infancy of their existence to the assaults of war-|| from the floating urs or unauthenticated publications o 
—— powerful tribes. bce grag = on which they the day, without originality, novelty, or taste. Among other 
= epel vg combed cde oe ae oe But): portant flashes of infermation, we are informed that Na- 
they knew what were the true riches of our bountiful mother) poleon Bonaparte was | at Ajaccio in Corsica; that he 
pct and sought them by the labour of their hands and the|l vas emperor of France ; that he died at St. Helena, and was 
gees, of Wass bayer They a oid at seek a> propagaia.® set considered quite an extraordinaryman! A humorous biogra- 
of doctrines at the sword’s point. Their faith was not of this} hy of Jacob Hays, by William Cox, which, by the by, is the 
world, neither did they look for their reward on earth. By ah {king why book, Gat WEEN oniginally Smeerdie =a 


prudence and perseverance they gradually grew into pros-||, Pt Ge tie Wanted 
perity, and their industry has made “the wilderness to blos- eee Se) Ome oe ee 


E : 2 1G | Lafayette! We congratulate the distinguished high 
som as the rose,’ while the southern portion of our continent, pies : - : = A 
b : pon his ttained a society so different 
which nature intended for the garden of the world, has be- erpersan pa 5 > eee ee 


' "||that into which bis professional avocations usually lead him. 
ae ates pg cnt Fo rer: = rlggpages The article, however, is injured by alteration, and is stolen 
arene os 3 ai : - . lfrom our pages without-credit. The fine portraits mentioned} 
We have wandered far from our immediate subject. But lin the title-page are unequivocal libels upon the unfortunate 
when the only duty of the critic is to award praise, his task is to <i es appear beneath. The head of Wash- 


soon done. Weshall not make any extracts from the volume = : 2 . 
StS Ali Irving is accompanied by the following observation: 
before us, because doubtless it is already, or soon will be, in ee Cine " . 
' “ His works are characterized by fine humour and great sweetness 


the hands of all our readers. It is a national work, from the |}. style, which, with the fiatteries he has bestowed on foreign coun- 
pen of one of the most eminent of our countrymen, and every||tries, have made hima fayonrite there.” 

American owes it to himself to become immediately acquainted 
with it. “ 


H 


have recently swarmed over the literary world like a cloud of esters tom @orcespo woexae! 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 5 
Messrs. Epirors—Nothing short of pure compassion for 


‘that portion of your unfortunate readers who inhabit remote 


regions, where the bright beams of fashion seldom or ever 


|| penetrate the darkness of their obscurity—by the way,what do 


you think of that touch; isn’t it worthy of Croly ? or—but I 
can’t recollect the names of all these fellow8—I say, nothing 
but sheer compassion for that part of your unfortunate rea- 
ders who missed the great fancy ball of the eighteenth, if 


lany such survive the mortification—prompts me to take up 
| 


my pen to describe the glories of that unequalled spectacle. I 
hate writing—everybody can write now-a-days, and the dis- 
tinction is not in favour of who can, but who can’t write. It 
is a mighty vulgar business, and I shall certainly never for- 
give my honoured parents for having me taught such a com- 
mon-place, every-day accomplishment. But, as I said before, 
though I hate to repeat, and can’t bear the repetition even of 
a great pleasure, except it is eating—I must try and over- 
come my dislike to this gothic habit of writing, for the sake of 
thousands of your readers in village, town, and city, who must 


be dying to hear of the bachelor’s fancy ball. Haveat ye,then, - 


bucks-and belles, old maids and bachelors—have at ye all! 
You must be apprised, Messrs. Editors, that Tam the man 
born and selected by fate for this great purpose. I was the 
Grst that hinted the first remote idea of a fancy ball. A ball 
in itselfi is nothing—~a bachelor’s ball is next to nothing—but 
flatter myself a bachelor’s fancy ball is perfectly original. I 
also conceived the idea of the decoratiuns of the room, and 
many of the dishes, that puzzled the untravelléd youth of the - 
city to name or to eat, were ordered expressly at my sugges- 


tion. In short, between ourselves, I was the creator, the pre- 


siding genius of the whole; there is no man living ean give 
so graphic a description of this unequalled gala, nor will 


there ever be another full and true account written by mor- 


tal man or woman. The others must and shall be spu- 


We have before scen this piece of anonymous impertinence|| rious, counterfeit—utterly unworthy of notice. Your obedient 
(travelling around the country; but did not expect to meet||servant, 


Fitmer Firepineron. 


® coe 
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THE BACHELORS’ FANCY BALL. 


‘The ifferior priestess, at her altar’s side, 
Trembling begins the sacred rites of pride. 
Unnumber’d treasures ope at once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear; 
From each she nicely culls, with curious toil, © 
And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil. 
This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

The tortoise here and elephant unite, 
Trensform’d to combs, the speckled and the white. 
Here piles of pins extend their shining rows, 
Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux.” 


At six in the morning the belles began to announce the 
dawning of tbe illustrious day, greater than the “three days 
of Paris’ put together, or the fourth of March, the fourth of 
July, the eighth of January, the twenty-second of Febru- 
ary, or any other vulgar anniversary, commemorated in the 
vulgar records of our history. The belles, I say, announced 
the dawning of the eighteenth of March, being many of them 
obliged to get up at that most heathen hour, or forever forego 
the glory of having their heads tortured into matchless beauty 
by the thrice immortal Monsieur Manuel, king of the curling- 
irons, grand turk of curls, quintessence of essences, and des- 
potic sovereign of ladies’ hearts as well as heads. ‘For not a 
gentle female who aspires to the skirts, yea, the very outskirts 
of fashion, but sets her heart on being celestialized by the 
magic tongs of Monsieur Manuel, who perfected his inimita- 
ble art by curling the celestial beards of all the comets of the 
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universe. 

At the Hour of six up rose the sun, and uprose Lindamira, 
who neverhad risen at that hour before, presenting in her 
eyes brighter splendours than ever glanced from the god of 
day, or the bright curling-irons of Monsieur Manuel. Reader, 
dost thou know Lindamira? If thou dost not, despair and 
die; andif thou dost, thou wilt not know thyself long, for she 
will steal away thy very soul, and destroy the consciousness 
of thy own identity. 1 will describe her, for I have her all 
by heart. ‘I will describe her as she entered the ball-room at 
nine o’clock, on the illustrious eighteenth, put the orchestra 
out of time, disconcerted the great serpent, silenced the big 
fiddle, and prostrated sixteen invincible bachelors with a sin- 
gle blow from a beam of her eye. 

But, now I think of it, I have not time; nor do I wish to 
annihilate one sex with envy, the other with despair. Be- 


sides, a greater even than she demands my pen, one who may 
be justly said to be at the very head of fashion, since he dresses 
the heads of all the fashionable ladies, Need I name the in- 
imitable Manuel, the herajof the glorious eighteenth, without 
doubt or controversy. 

At six “the hero rose.” He seized his curling-tongs, more 
potent than the sceptre of Jove or the trident of Neptune; 
more magical in their wonders than the far-famed cestus of the 


queen of love and beauty. He entered a locomotive carriage 
of sixty miles an hour, which had been provided for him by 
the subscriptions of charitable young ladies, and whirled down 
Broadway with such inconceivable velocity, that he became 
invisible, and ran over at least half a dozen little milliner’s 
apprentices, trudging along under bandboxes that rendered 
“them invisible too. But he went so fast that they actually did 
not know that they had been run over. The illustrious ton- 
sorum—hear it, ye village maids and village shavers—the il- 
lustrious Manuel had three hundred heads of angels to dress 
that day, at a dollar a-piece! Hear it, and die of wonder one, 
and one of envy! 
_ Torturing and soul-harrowing were the feelings of many a 
beauteous belle, and terrible the conflict of doubts, fears, 
hopes, apprehensions, and despair, lest Monsieur Manuel 
should break his word, and break their hearts, by not coming 
in time, or not coming at all. If heaven had made me a 
barber, and such an one as Monsieur Manuel, I should cer- 
tainly have run stark mad at sight of the beautiful tresses dis- 
played to my wondering gaze, and at the touch of their soft 
glossy luxurian¢e. 


safes didst thou, fate, deprive me of the fame 

Of Manuel’s skill and Manuel’s matchless name ~ 
And why, instead of making me a beau, 

Was I not bred a barber here below? 


But, enough of regrets, since I cannot be Monsieur Ma- 


nuel, I rejoice that Iam Filmer Flippington. 

On entering the assembly room at nine, leading the fair Lin- 
damira—think of that, ye illiterate scribes and pharisees, who 
never saw the glories of her face, or the splendours of a fancy 
ball—on entering the room, 1 found myself all at once struck 

‘dumb, deaf, and blind ; in short, I lost the command of all the 
five senses at one single blow. The lights took away my 
eyes, the music my ears, and the out ensemble carried off the 

rest of the five. But luckily the deprivation was not per- 
manent, and I soon recovered the powers of perception-as 
well as locomotion. 
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It is quite impossible to describe the scene, so as to convey 
to those unfortunate doomed beings who w-re playing Cin- 
drella that night in the chimney-corner, a shadow of an idea 
of the combined effect of lights, music, dancing, dresses, all 
deriving grace and splendour from the preseuce of a thousand 
of nature’s master-pieces, glittering and fluttering to and fro, 
like the creations of the imagination in her happiest mo- 
ments. Nor is the task of doing justice to each of the magic 
figures of this magic scene less hopeless. No one can des- 
cribe the groups of crusaders, who, if the holy !and had been 
still to conquer, would have laid it at their feet; or the pea- 
sant girls, from whom the graces might have borrowed grace, 
and the goddess of beauty, beauty; or the little non-comba- 
tant quakeresses, before whom the hearts of the stoutest 
bachelors trembled; or the single figures, each a wonder in 
herself, the Arniidas of the scene, who alone discomfited whole 
bosts of beaux, that feared not even their own shadows, or 
shrunk from the sight of theirwhiskers ina looking-glass, 

The catalogue would fill a volume, which, if it only did 
justice to the scene and the actors, would distance all the 
wonders of the Arabian nights. All lcan aspire to is the 
sketching a few shadows, the substance of which has, as it 
were, dissolved in the ink that flows from my pen. 

First came the ininiitable Lindamira, followed by a large 
train of admirers, myself among the rest, of whom, to use the 
language of the poet, with a little variation : 


‘Some died in metaphor, and some in song. 

*@ cruel nymph, a living death I bear!’ 

Cried Dapperwit, and snnk behind her chair. 
A mournful glance sir Fopling upward cast; 
‘Those eyes are made so killing,’ was his last. 
Thus on Meander’s flowery margin lies 

The expiring swan, and as he sings he dies. 
The bold Sir Plume by one decisive frown 
From Lindamira’s eye was knock’d flat down.. 
She smiled to see the doughty hero slain, 

But at her smile the beau revived again. 

‘Ah! matchless maid!’ the fallen hero cries, 
‘Both life and death are in those killing eyes! ” 


Next let me record the triumphs of the fair Amanda, who, 
under the disguise of a sly quakeress, did shoot such deadly 
arrows from*behind a little mischievous lawn cap, as never 
did Apollo himself, when at the siege of Troy he avenged the 
indignity offered to his priest. Had George Fox or William 
Penn been there, they would have adored her as the living 
representative of their simple ‘and beautiful faith. 

Here, too, floated along in the azure and happy folds of a 
sparkling robe, the conquering Ethelinda, of whom it was 
truly said that night, by a ferriener of dittinction, that she 


jpactually outdid herself ami contnced hinng? whet be knew 


before, that she was the most beautiful, as well as most grace- 
ful, of her sex. She appeared in the disguise of a virgin of the 
sun; and, had the sun ventured to shine out that night, he 
would have been eclipsed more totally than he was the other 
day. The following impromptu was madeon the lady : 
‘“Why is bright Ethelinda like the moon ?” 
Did Dapperwit inspired cry. 
‘Because she’s ever changing?’ “No, because, 
She doth eclipse the sun with half an eye ” 

Here, too, appeared one fair and delicate maid, who came 
in her own character ; justly concluding, I suppose, she could 
not adopt one more pure and spotless, or improve those beau- 
ties which nature in her prodigality had bestowed upon her. 
She came, like innocence, in spotless white; a few flowers 


stuck in her hair, a few in her bosom; and wherever she || 


glided, the gaudy splendours of dress, the glittering gold, the 
shining silver, and the sparkling gems, seemed to turn dim 
with envy. Such isthe magic of a tasteful, graceful simplicity. 

Then came, but enough—other themes demand our song. 
It is meet that we immortalize the conquests achieved on this 
illustrious night; what ladies triumphed, what heroes fell, 
and who escaped the dreadful carnage. 

Come, then, my muse, and dip thy pen in fire, 
To paint the battle and the carnage dire ; 
| A Say who was caught, who fell, who ran away, 
Who lost, who won, on that eventful day. (Night.) 
| First, Fanny Flutter, who made her debut at the illustrious 
fancy ball, unfortunately had her head so completely turned 
by the admiration she excited, that it is feared by her friends 
it will never get right again. : 

Next, poor Florinda Oriel was so severely wounded by a 
dart of envy from a rival belle, that the doctors have given it 
as their solemn opinion a voyage to Europe can alone restore 
her health. 

Next, the unfortunate Miss Lappet Lovegold fell into a 
swoon, at seeing young Cresus Creepingham exceedingly 
attentive to Florinda Oriel. N.B. Croesus is almost as rich 
as his namesake, and no wonder the sensibility of Miss Lap- 
pet was overcome, 

It is also rumoured, but this one particular I do not vouch 
for, that several ladies of the ancien régime, who attended 
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the ball from mere curiosity, actually expired with envy at 
seeing its in: measurable superiority over those they had been 
boasting of to the young ladies for half a century. 

But the fate of the bachelors is most to be commemorated 
and lamented. It may with truth be said they fell victims to 
their own generosity. They gave the ball, and they alone 
suffered the penalty. 

First, Jemmy Tweedle was nearly annihilated at seeing 
|the tair Juliana waltz with Count Flibbertigibbet, “an extin- 
‘guished foreigner,” as her mother assured me. But he was 
| mira@ylously restored to his better self by a demz bouteille 
\de Champagne. 

Next, Bobby Blabbington, who had defied big sleeves, short 
petticoats, and whole forests of feathers for ages past, was 
struck down by the apparition of a lady’s back, whose name 
is unknown in the circles of fashion. But the worthy mid- 
dle-aged gentleman was gloriously rescuscitated by eating 
plentifully of gelée au rhum ou au madeére. 

The third illustrious victim was Slimmerkin Slammerkin, 
Esquire, who was instantaneously extinguished by a beam 
from the bright peepers of Charlotte Millifleur. He was, 
however, brought to life by a humane society of bachelors, 
who administered to him plenty of Charlatte de Pommes 
aux confitures. a 


Next fell Philibert Philpot. He was drowned in a flood of 
rapture at the sight of a lady dancing a quadrille; but a time- 
ly application of Baume hu:nain at supper expelled the fluod, 
and brought him to life again. 

At the same fatal moment Jacky Dandy, he that was so 
fond of “ plumb-cake and sugar-candy,” fell senseless at the 
feet of Amanda D. But he was immediately recovered by a 
plate of Amandes fraiches, and now defies all the Amandas 
in the world. 

Another bachelor of great promise was seized with a despe- 


rate yellow fever, occasioned by a lady in an orange robe; but 
he was saved by atimely application of some compote d’ oranges, 
ou orange glacée, which brought on a free perspiration after 
he got home. 

The next I shall particularize in this melancholy bill of 
mortality was Master Silky, a delicate invisible sort of a gen- 
\tleman, who is so thin that, like the wizard Michael Scott, he 
|makes no shadow in the sun. But, though others may not 
see him, he likes above all thinus tosee himself. Happening 
on this memorable night to behold his delicate form reflected 
in the blue heaven of a lady’s eye, he who defied the arts and 
fascinations of the eye itself, and its begutiful owmer, fell into, 
not love, but adoration. His case resisted all the appli¢ations 
usual in such extremities, and he died of-this common, but 
incurable disease, in spite of Curagoa and Mirobolanti. 

Everybody, that is, everybody worth knowing, and all 
others I forbid reading this epithalamium of fashion and 
taste—everybody knows Tom Steady, one of the most de- 
termined insensible bachelors of the age, who has resisted all 
the beauties of nature and of art combined. This night was 
the crisis of his fate. A number of his contemporaries who 
had been subdued at last in this memorable battle, being re- 
solved, for misery they say loves company, to have him fora 
companion in their desertion of the state of bachelorism, 
essayed to bring him up to the blissful state of matri- 
mony. They first assailed him with Rosolio de Bologne, 
jbut in vain; next they tried him with a glass of Anisette de 
Hoilande, but he continued immoveable ; thirdly, an applica- 
tion of Eau de vie de Danizick, but it would not do; then 
Essence de Genievre, stil] he breathed defiance to the sex; 
but at length just as they were on the point of despairing, a 
‘couple of glasses of Huile de Kirsch-wasser, did his busiaess. 
Like poor Ophelia, he went in a bachelor, but a bachelor 
never came out more. He offered himself to the first short 
unmentionables he met, was accepted as shortly, and will 
shortly be married, 

But alas! in the midst of splendours, rejoicings, marrying 
and giving in marriage, the evils of this inconstant world 
will sometimes intrude and throw a shade of melancholy over 
the bright prospect! I grieve to announce to your readers, 
that Belinda Jonquil, Ellen Polyanthus, Julia Laurustinus, 
Arabella Convolvulus, and Caroline Matilda Hyacinth, being 
disappointed in getting their heads dressed by the inimitable 
Manuel, in consequence of his locomotive engine breaking 
down about seven in the evening, died that night of broken 
hearts, and their spectres appeared hovering round the sup- 
per table so pale that everybody thought they were in a de- 
cline, It is also rumoured that three or four would-be’s, are 
in a bad way on account of the managers having forbidden 
the dancing of the gallopade, it having been detected in turn- 
ing the heads of some of the stoutest and steadiest bachelors 
about town. Sic transit gloria Friday! ELF, 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT CHARACTERS. 


DANTE. 

Danre ArigHieri was born in 1292, of a noble family of 
Florence, at a time when the rival factions of the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines made that city the prey of carnage and civil 
war. He joined the party and shared the fate of the former; 
~ was driven from his native city, and lived for many years a 
life of exile, want, and danger. Receiving no aid fromghose 
whose cause he had espoused so unhesitatingly, he went over 
at last, either from revenge or despair, to the opposite party. 
He never, however, revisited the city which his talents were to 
immortalize, but his sufferings to disgrace for ever.. He closed 
a life of trouble and sorrow in a foreign land, and yet sleeps, 

“Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore.” 

There was much in the events of his life, and the situation of 
his country, tostir up all the bitterness of his naturally gloomy 
spirit. He saw his beloved Florence the prey of foreign 
violence and domestic treachery; sold by her children, plun- 
dered and trampled on by her friends. He was himself a vic- 
tim, whose fortune and hopes had been blasted by the same 
pestilence which destroyed her honour ahd happiness. He 
had lost a noble rank and independent fortune. He had been 
the victim of injustice and insult, the sport of hazard, the 
prey of misery. Reduced to seek shelter with the enemies 
he hated and despised, he had felt, as he says himself, 

“How salt the savor is of others’ bread, 

How hard the passage to descend and climb 

By others’ stairs.” 
No wonder, then, that we see at every line the workings of 
just and implacable resentment, proud and honest sorrow, 
wounded yet faithful patriotism ; no wonder that his wrongs 
and sufferings have given the same dark tinge to his writings 
which they shed over his life and temper. 

His principal work, it is needless to say, is ‘‘La Divina 
Commedia;” called divine, not froma pardonable vanity in the 
author, but from the sacred nature of its subject. The word 
comedy does not indicate any thing dramatic in its form. He 
adopted it as denoting a lower grade of poetry than the epic, 
to which rank he supposed the Aineid to have exclusive 
claims; and as he most probably had never read, and cer- 
tainly had never seen a comedy, he knew not that there was 
any impropriety in the title. The plan of the work is grand, 
yet simple. It is the journey of the author through hell, pur- 
Gatory, and paradise, and describes the punishments of the 
one and the joys of the other. Entering at the surface of the 
earth he finds himself in a vast cavity, reaching to the centre 
by a series of circles, in each of which some crimes are visited 
with their appropriate torments. Lucifer sits at the centre, 
imprisoned in an ocean of ice. Beyond the fiend lies purga- 
tory, in the form ofa cone, reaching to the surface of the op- 
posite hemisphere, where he places the terrestrial paradise. 
The celestial paradise is beyond this, divided into seven 
heavens, and sprinkled with stars and planets, the abodes of 
happy spirits. 

It is in the first division of the work that he puts forth all 
his strength. There are a few fine passages in the Purgatory, 
but as a whole this and the Paradise are tedious, and disfigured 
by the perplexed metaphysics and polemics of the age. But 
the Inferno, to make amends, abounds with beauties; such, 
too, as few have imitated, and none have ever rivalled. In 
relating the punishments of the wicked he displays the great- 
est powers of thought and language; and nothing can be 
brought home to the mind with more horrible fidelity than 
their foul and fearful torments. He does not seek to dazzle 
or astonish ; it is a man telling a story which he feels deeply 
himself, and whose only aim is to set the events he describes 
clearly before his hearers, no matter how rough the expres- 
sions or homely the images he employs. ‘The great secret of 
the strong impression he makesis, that he avoids burying his 
subject under a load of extraneous circumstances, or sur- 
rounding it with bright but bewildering ornaments. He 
brings it before you, unadorned with pomp of language or 
beauty of illustration, but clear, natural, and forcible in its 
simplicity. F 

The measure of the poem is one invented by him, and since 
called terza rima, that is, two rhymes are repeated alternate- 
ly three times each. This measure, singular as it seems, has 
been extensively and skilfully used in Italy, and Byron has 
employed it in ‘The Prophecy of Dante,” with as much suc- 
cess as our language will allow. 

His style in general is hard and rough; obscure sometimes 
from his abrupt energy; often from the metaphysical specu- 
lations into which he wanders, and oftener still from the local 
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allusions with which his works are crowded. His are not the 
light touches of a pencil dipped in the rainbow; he is rather 


one who would write on marble, who strikes with rude} 


strength, and whose blows sink deep. His works wear the 
gloomy colouring of his mind, He was of a grave, lofty, re- 
flective spirit, hardened by adversity, and embittered by suf- 
fering, hence there is little glow of poetic fervour, little play 
of the sportive imagination about him, But when the frown 
his face generally wears does relax, the smile that lights it up 
is doubly brilliant from the contrast; and when his genius 
‘does flash forth from the gloom in which it loves'to shroud 
itself, it has the brightness of the lightning breaking the dark- 
ness of the storm. Hence when he interrupts his plain nar- 
rative for some episode of pathos or of power, the effect is in- 
conceivably beautiful; in particular, we may instance the 
story of Francesca di Rimini, one of the most affecting tales 
of guilty, yet delicate and tender love, that ever was clothed in 
verse; and the darker, yet-still more masterly picture, of the 
death of Count Ugolino and his sons by famine. In this last 
episode there is no load of ornament, no exaggeration of su- 
perlatives. It is a plain tale of intense suffering and mortal 
agony; but all the horrors of the diseased imagination, all 
the nightmare dreams of German mysticism, never came up 
to its simple, appalling reality. 

No man ever exercised so great, so honourable, and so ex- 
tensive a literary influence as Dante. Homer died without 
having instructed the ignorance or aroused the emulation of his 


countrymen ; and Virgil shone but as a single star ina bright | 


and thickly set constellation. But Dante found the Italians 
illiterate, and left them aroused and enlightened, and substi- 
tuted strength and confidence for the helpless weakness of 
their minds; hence his popularity is one of the proudest that 
any poet ever enjoyed. The natural beauty of Shakspeare 
is unintelligible and unpleasing tothe artificial taste of other 
countries ; and Milton soars beyond the reach of their short- 
sighted gaze. The very namesof many of our poets are un- 
known to the foreign critic.. But the sweetness and melody 
of the Italian language, which make it every where the chosen 
vehicle of music, introduce a knowledge of the riches of its 
literature as well as of the graces of its harmony ; and Dante, 
like Homer, is appreciated and admired, where the noblest 
flights of the English muse would be pursued by the carpings 
of petty criticism. Abroad even national prejudice does not 
deny him the highest honours; at home his popularity amounts 
almost to idolatry. His works are studied as a branch of edu- 
cation, and the explanationwf them has risen almost to the 
rank of a science, The beauty of his style, the grandeur of 
his conceptions, the living accuracy of his pictures, these the 
Italians admire, repeat and consecrate as the richest legacy 
of one generation to another. These are only claims on their 
respect, but he is entitled to and receives the further tribute 
of their gratitude, Their loved and boasted language is his 
gift., His strong creative mind brought together its scattered 
atoms, and they united in that fabric of beautiful strength 
and harmonious proportion, of which he is at once the 
architect and the noblest ornament. From his ‘works, too, 
they draw the purest and noblest lessons of patriotism, 
and learn to cast off sectional jealousies, and glory in the 
name of that common country which he loved, forgave, and 
lamented. 

It is doing no injustice to the memory of Milton to com- 
pare him with Dante, Both arose in times of fierce dissen- 
sions, tumultuous anarchy, and riotous license; and the mind 
of each was borne along by the strong tide of popular feeling 
which swayed their lives. Each arose also in the thickest of 
the struggle between prejudice and liberality, oppression and 
resistance; and to their credit, to the credit of genius, and the 
credit of human nature be it spoken, each was found on the 
side of truth and justice. Not like the indolent philanthropists 
of the school of Rousseau, 

“ Nursing in some delicious solitude 

Their slothful loves and dainty sympathies ;”’ 
but arniéd champions in the lists, periling themselves and all 
that belonged to them in support of the good cause. Each was 
the eloquent apostle, each was ready to become the martyr of 
freedom. Both labored with the same benevolent zeal for 
the welfare of their countrymen. Milton employed his pen 
in the Areopagitica, the Tract on Education, the Defensio 
Populi Anglicani. Dante’s works were of the same honora- 
ble and useful character, the T'reatise De Vulgari Eloquio, 
which. led to the cultivation of the language, and La Divina 
Commedia, which formed and fixed it. , 


Such is the similarity of their characters—in their writings 


there are more points of difference than of resemblance. Mil-|| 


ton’s mind was high, excursive, and contemplative; Dante’s 


quick, stern, decided. Milton’s power of association was un- 

bounded; it embraced and combined 
‘©All thinking things, the objects of all thought.” 

Dante, whether the object before him was gloomy or beau- 


| tiful, mean or majestic, saw it and spoke of it only as if, was. 
| Milton is like Noah’s dove, which wandered over earth and 
air before it returned to its resting-place; Dante, like the 


falcon which fastens its eye on its prey, and lights upon it at 
once. Milton is like the sun, extending its rays throughout 
the, universe ; spreading undivided, and operating unspent ; 
Dante like the lightning, flashing out from the midst of “thick — 
clouds and dark,”and descending in dazzling and blasting 
power on its victim. The difference of their characters we 
can discover, or at least fancy in their portraits. On the high 
calm forehead of Milton we can see enthroned the soa 
spirit, which rose in its meditations beyond this visible 
sphere into the distant glories of immensity, and went on its 
way in pride and triumph, where other minds paused, bewil- 
dered and trembling. His features speak of a soul regulated 
by rigid discipline, stored with all wholesome learning, puri- - 
fied by fervent piety, which bore as little of the stain of this 
world as ever did any of mortal mould. Dante’s face is that — 
of a man of sterner and more intense passion, quicker and 
more irritable feeling. His brow has not the calm expansion 
of Milton’s, it is contracted into a thousand wrinkles, the 
foot-prints of the various emotions, 

“Love, hatred, pride, hope, sorrow, all save fear,” 


}which chased each other through his brain, “Dante lived 
jin the world, and found nothing uncongenial to his taste 


in his contests and employments. Milton became Latin 
secretary to Cromwell, and the champion of his party from 
a sense of duty; but, while he cheerfully performed his 
task, he would rather have retired from the “busy hum of 
men,” to lead the peaceful religious \life of pensive but not 
gloomy melancholy, solemn yet not sad musing, he describes 
so exquisitely. Dante was of the Roman temper of Cesar 
and Cato, Milton had more of the attic elegance of Plato and 
Xenophon. The one loved to be first in a crowd of comba- 


batants, the other 
. © Apart sat on a hill retired, 
In thought more elevate; and reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate.” 


Dante we have always thought a greater master of the affec- 

tions than Milton. He is more vivid and dramatic in his 

sketches ; quicker, more fervent and impassioned im his tone 

of thought. Neither of them would have had much success 

in treating the other’s subject. The Englishman wanted a 

fair field, untouched and unapproachable by man; the Italian 
could not “ build the lofty rhyme,” without the abundant ma- 

terial which the business and passions of the world supplied. 

The gloomy caves of hell would not have furnished him with 

inspiration had he not peopled them with real beings, and 

filled them with the vindictive jealousies and sharp contests of 
his own stormy and eventful life. 

Dante is often rough and homely in his narrative. Milton’s 
faults are the contrary, metaphysical obscurity and over re- 
finement. He never forgets himself; though his wing after — 
too high a flight may sometimes flag, he never entirely droops 
his pinion; to use his own happy expression, on him, wherever 
he moved 7 
: A pomp of winning graces waited still.” 

He is a magician whose art can cover every barren spot with 
flowers, and beguile the tedious way he leads us by the splen- 
did scenery he scatters round it, Dante is rather a fellow- 
traveller with us, who in a long journey is sometimes dull 
and tiresome, sometimes harsh and repulsive, but whom we 
always feel to be a man of no common order, and whose 
powers, when passion gives them eloquence or energy, can 
startle, soothe, dazzle, or terrify us at will. We love the honest 
hatred of wrong, the quick sensitive pride, the constant 
though wounded patriotism of his character; we admire the 
intensity, sternness, and simple majesty of his genius, and 
only regret that he speaks a foreign tongue, and not our 
own. Had he been an Englishman, he would have made a 
noble triumvir to share with Shakspeare and Milton the em- 
pire of the literary world. A. 


for the New-York Mirror. 


EPITAPH ON AN INFANT, 


, Stain not this urn with sorrow’s tear, 
Nought but a blighted leaf is here ; 
The cherished flower, not fully blown, 
Its opening beauties scarcely known, - 
Was severed from its earthly stem 
To deck an angel’s diadem. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


CAOETHES SCRIBENDI. 


Near a pleasant little village on the Hudson lives a cousin 
of mine; a curious being, whom the neighbours call an origi- 


nal. His father possesses a fine farm, on which Will, (as h 


“is familiarly termed,) in spite of his indolent disposition and 


poetic mania, is obliged to lend an unwilling hand to the 
plough. I speak of him rather as he wasa few months since, 
than as he is at present; for the sequel will show that a 
trifling, yet mortifying circumstance, has effected a radical 
change in his character. 

He takes sundry periodical works, among which is the 
New-York Mirror; and as these have tended to render him 
almost a drone on the farm, the editors of that paper must be 
willing to bear a considerable portion of the blame; for he is 
an admirer of it, and has repeatedly declared in my hearing 
that he would be the happiest man in existence if, by alucky 
chance, he could produce something that would be considered 
worthy of a place in its columns. He was constantly scrib- 
bling verses, which I was compelled to read ; and as they came 
to me by mail, I was also obliged to pay the postage, two equal- 
ly valuable privileges allowed me on the score of friendship. 

“ His insatiable thirst for poetic fame,’ said his father, ‘t is 
certainly a disease that has fastened upon his system.’’. 

The honest old gentleman was fearful that his son’s health 
might give way under its influence. He assured me that 
Will spent whole nights in reading and writing, and seemed 
to care as little about the farm as if it were a tract of land in 
the centre of Africa. r 

* He will sit at table,” said my uncle, ‘with his paper be- 
side his plate, and in the ardour of composition will not un- 
frequently mistake his fork for his pen. When he goes to the 
village on horseback he reads the whole distance; and I have 
known him travel five miles out of the direct road before he 
discovered his error. O! had I foreseen this I never would 
have suffered one of those papers to be brought into my house; 
but, alas! it is too late—the disease, which is now raging 
with irresistible fury throughout the United States, has found 
its way into my peaceful habitation, and threatens us with 
dreadful consequences. O! that vaccination would prevent 
its increase ! 

A few months ago Will wrote me that, notwithstanding the 
objections advanced by his father, he had fully madeuphismind 


to become a literary man; ‘and that, upon serious reflection,) 


he had decided to establish himself as a writer for some popu- 
lar magazine. He thought there must be a fine vein of poetry 
in the strata of his intellect, which, with some exertion, might 
be brought to light. At first he deemed there would be a 
better chance of his obtaining celebrity through the medium 
of prose, and for a considerable time he remained in doubt; 
but when he took into consideration his sensitive feelings— 
his liability to fall in love—his admiration of the beauties of, 
nature—his melancholy taste for twilight, evening, and the 
moon, he determined that poetry was best adapted to his in- 
tellectual powers. After much reflection on this very mo- 
mentous subject, he said to me one day, in a tone which indi- 
cated a heart glowing with enthusiasm, 

‘‘ My dear cousin, why may not I acquire a name that shall 
not only be known in every corner of the civilized world, but 
that shall go down to posterity, and become an ornament to 
our country’s literature? Iam a farmer, it is true, but was 
not Burns the same? and did Bloomfield have more time to 
devote to such subjects than I have? yet they are known 
and admired wherever our language is spoken. I neverlearn- 
ed Latin or Greek, neither did they ; and it is proved that the 
immortal Shakspeare was but very little acquainted with clas- 
sical literature.” 

“True, Will,” said I, “they were men whose education 
was limited; but you must recollect that the genius which 
nature dispensed to them was of the most transcendent order; 
it more than compensated for the want of that which enables 
other men of less capacity to display their abilities to the 
greatest advantage; and where one such has succeeded in 
obtaining immortality a thousand have sunk in oblivion. I 
do not mean to insist, however, that a knowledge of what 
are termed the dead languages is absolutely necessary to the 
success of a writer, as we have abundant proof to the con- 
trary in our own country; but I really think, that we have 
already as many writers, both of prose and verse, as are 
necessary to give us all the information and amusement 
of which we stand in need. Look at the formidable host of 
living authors of England and America, and say, if you will 
dare enter the lists in competition with them. Believe me, 
Will, it requires a man of very considerable abilities to be- 


come a tenth-rate writer ; and none need hope to be regarded 
as a star in the literary firmament till he has passed through 
years of patient labour, study, and practice, unless he possess 
the genius of Shakspeare or Homer. We are too apt to mis- 
take an admiration of beautiful composition for a power to 
produce it.” 

On hearing this Will began’ to despond ; he cast hiseyes to 
the earth, and remained silent for some time ; his unbounded 
ambition, however, gave him fresh courage, and unwilling to 
quit the field without an effort, he said, with much animation, 

‘‘T will write, in spite of your exertions. to discourage me. 
It always has been the fate of genius to meet with almost in- 
surmountable obstacles, and, like those who have gone before 
me, I have had to contend with many difficulties, and like 
them I hope to succeed triumphantly.” 

Courage, cousin,” said 1; “your enthusiasm and confi- 
dence persuade me that you are a poet. Let me see of what 
your extraordinary powers are capalile. I will no longer en- 
deavour to impede your progress up the steep of fame; and 
it shall not be said by my contemporaries and by posterity 
that I was incapable of appreciating-merit. Who knows but} 
that my company may be courted some day in consequence of 
my being related to the greatest wit of the age? Throw 
aside your hoe and plough, Will, and assume the pen; there 
is nothing like trying after all; and it will be a most excellent 
exchange to give your crops of wheat and rye, your pretty 
ponies, and the beautiful scenery on this most magnificent of 
rivers, for the rich harvest of dollars to be gathered from your 
publishers, for a residence in the city, and for the wreath 
with which your brows will there be crowned. Kill all your 
noisy geese, and pluck out their quills, for you will have need 
of many hundreds of them; sell your horses and waggon, 
and let nothing remain on the farm that can be turned into 
cash. Commence a novel after the fashion of Pelham, and— 
oh! I mistake, you are a poet—then begin a poem im- 
mediately, in imitation of Byron’s Corsair, and by adopting 
his manners and habits, success must follow your labours, I 
will farnish you with materials for the proposed poem, instan- 
ter. Waiter, bring a glass of gin and water and a paper of 
tobacco. Roll down your, shirt collar, and display your 
neck ; place your right elbow on this.table, and support your 
chin on your right hand; then contract your eyebrows ; look 
as melancholy as you possibly can, and endeavour to persuade 
yourself that the whole world is against you, In the waiter's 
absence I will give you the plot—now listen attentively — 
“On the shores of the Mediterranean“? =. 

“ Nonsense,” said my astonished cousin. ‘‘f have no wish 
to part with an article of mine, nor to take up my residence 
in the.city. I can manage my farm, attend to the ordinary 
duties, and employ my leisure hours in composition, which 
will be doing nothing more than others have done. I have no 
desire to live by my literary labours; my soul thirsts after 
fame, and I am resolved upon obtaining a name. I will write 
for the periodicals, and with your assistance, I hope to be able, 
with study and practice, to acquirea reputation, for which 
alone I live and breathe.” 

Seeing him so resolute, I promised my assistance. I con- 
tinued to receive daily for some time pieces composed by him, 
on various subjects. It was with the greatest difficulty, how- 
ever, that I discovered our author’s meaning; whether his 
ideas flowed in such profusion as to render it impossible for 
him to clothe them in language sufficiently perspicuous, or 
whether it was the consequence of carelessness, Lam unable to 
decide. In a few weeks my cousin came to New-York, when 
T had a conversation with him respecting his effusions. I told 
‘him that obscurity was the predominant quality of his style; 
he smiled, and said that obscurity was what he aimed at, and 
that his only fear was of expressing himself too clearly. He 
considered perspicuity and precision unpardonable faults, and 
positively asserted, that some of the most beautiful passages 
of Shakspeare are wrapped in impenetrable darkness. 

“ Have you not discovered,” said he, “that the simplicity 
of the classic authors is now out of fashion? Who would 
read a piece where the sense is as clearly seen as pebbles 
in a running brook? Nobody. I should consider the poet 
who produced it as having arrived too late upon earth by half 
acentury. Depend upon it, such stuff will never again be 
admired. I have determined to adapt my poetry to the pre- 
vailing taste. Ornament and drapery shall be my chief study. 
I shall endeavour to load it with high-sounding compound. 
words, which, taken in connexion with the fashionable simi- 
les and metaphors that are daily to be met with, cannot fail 
to give my poetry a high reputation. Here is a piece which 
I finished yesterdayy and I think you will allow it to be one 
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|formed their style upon. hers. 
| piece all those compound-words which I consider so peculiar- 


of my happiest efforts. I have lately been looking over the 
works of my favourite, Mrs. Hemans; the sweetness of whose 
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verses has so captivated many of our poets, that they have 
I have infused into this 


ly adapted to this species of composition; and there is scarce- 
ly a beautiful expression used by that inimitable poetess 
which T have not contrived to link together in this new produc- 
tion of mine. And now, my dear H., as you have promised, 
present this poem to the editors of the New-York Mirror, who 
certainly cannot fail to appreciate its merits. I have prepared 
it expressly for that paper, and be so good as to send me up 
the number that contains it.” 

Will handed me his lines, which three sheets of foolscap 
paper scarcely contained, and without reading one syllable of 
them, Isent them immediately to the editors, in order to make 
good my promise. My cousin, on being informed that his pro- 
duction had gone to the press, plunged into an ecstasy of joy ; 
he was so impatient for the forthcoming number of the mis- 
cellany, that he neither spoke nor thought of any thing else. 
He concluded not to return home till he had procured a copy ; 
and figured in his imagination the praises that his poem 
would elicit, and the inquiries that would be made respecting 
the author. He determined not to give his name to the pub- 
lic, nor any clew by which it might be discovered; and he 
exacted the promise from me, that I would neither say nor do 
any thing that might lead to the disclosure of the very impor- 
tant secret; but he informed all the elder members of the fa- 
mily that he was about to appear anonymously before the 
world in the character of an author, and promised to make 
every one of them a present of a copy of his first printed poem. 

At length the day on which the Mirror is published arrived. 
Will arose before the sun, and walked down to purchase 
twenty copies; but, not finding the office open, he returned, 
evidently much disappointed. The poor author was so much 
exhausted, from a want of sleep, that he several times nodded 
at the table. After breakfast he set off, with renewed ener- 
gy, and in about an hour returned, with a large bundle under 
his arm. His eyes beamed with joy; and, throwing his hat 
carelessly aside, it rolled into the fire, and was with difficulty 
saved from the flames, He then proceeded with much haste 
to untie the bundle, at the same time relating the eircum- 
stances attending the purchase. He declared that editors must 
be the happiest of men. 

“They have nothing to do,” said he, “but to sit in a large 
arm-chair, looking over letters from their correspondents ; 
now rejecting one, and now marking another for insertion. 
hey are never called off from their intellectual labour by 
the duties of the field, nor obliged to throw down an interest- 
ing work to curry horses or to feed cows. O! delightful oc- 
cupation ! how I should like to be an editor !? 

All things being prepared, and the family seated around 
the fire, Will eagerly seized a copy of the Mirror, and joined 
the circle. I discovered, from my situation in the corner, a 
smile upon every countenance, excepting that of my poor 
cousin; and I dreaded the unfolding of the papers, of which 
he had procured an abundant supply, in order that each of his 
New-York and country relations might possess one, He 
opened at the first page, and threw his glances over it with 
the.xapidity of lightning—but his poem was not there. He 
turned to the others successively, till his eye rested on the 
music. His countenance then began to evince symptoms of 
mingled rage and mortification. I fully expected to seé a 
flood of tears burst from his eyes, but he controlled his dis- 
appointment better than I anticipated. He sat in profound 
silence some minutes, and then, in an animated tone, said 
that the editors were no judges of poetry; and wondered how, 
in the name of common sense, they had been able to procure 
such extensive patronage. He threatened to return the 
numbers, and to demand the money which he had paid for 
them ; but, upon further consideration, he determined to treat 
the editors with contempt, and to pity the men who were un- 
able to discover the merit of that extraordinary production, . 
He attributed its failure to its perspicuity, and declared that 
his next piece should be as dark as midnight, that no reader, 
however sagacious, might be able to come at its meaning. He 
said that we were all witnesses of the persecution of genius, 
and expressed his intention of writing a satire after the man. , 
ner of Lord Byron, the motto of which should be, 


Prepare for rhyme, I’}) publish right or wrong ; 
Fools are my theme, let satire be my song. 


We all joined in a hearty laugh at his vanity. Partially 
cured of his poetic mania, however, he returned home a few 
days after, since which he has married, and is in every respect 
a good husbandman. He has ceased to trouble me with his 
compositions, and I have every reason to believe that he will 
attend to the duties of his farm, and amuse himself with read- 
ing instead of writing poetry. H.W. 
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THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 


TANCRED, KING OF SICILY. 

THE production of a good tragedy, interesting in its plot, 
without being improbable, elevated and poetic in its lan- 
guage without extravagance, and yet properly adapted to the 
stage, is an undertaking of so great magnitude as to require 
a variety of ingredients sufficient to make up a dozen ordi- 
nary authors. The successful aspirant must possess a strong 
imagination, curbed by a knowledge of the world and of hu- 
man nature; the wild luxuriance of genius must be brought 
down within the compass of narrow details; and its impulses 
be made to accomplish petty effects—as a tumbling stream 
is turned from its foaming course down the mountain, and 
made to meander through meadows, or to impel the wheel 
of a mill. He who attempts a mere reading poem is unre- 
strained by these considerations; he can follow the current 
of his own fancy; he can open what vein of thought he 
pleases, and trace it at leisure through all its ramifications ; 
but what in him is a merit, is a fault fatal to the dramatist. 
To his genius must be superadded a thorough familiarity with 
the manner in which matters are conducted behind the scenes 
ofa theatre. His hero must invoke the stars in a speech long 
enough to allow his heroine time to change her garments; 
his teeming imagination must learn to compress great ideas 
within a few words; action must often display what there 
is no time for language to utter; and important events must 
be so ingeniously introduced as to be comprehended by a 
mixed auditory, without any preliminary explanation. 

It is, therefore, much more difficult to produce a good acting 
play than a good poem; and the many obstacles which inter- 
fere with the success of the former, have frightened away a 
host of ambitious authors from the ground. Byron made 
several attempts; but, although acquainted with the neces- 
sary requisites for stage effect, and one of the committee who 
superintended the affairs of a theatre, it soon became clearly 
apparent, that what was charming in the closet was dull and 
inappropriate before an audience. His theatrical pieces are 
full of fine sentiments and musical expressions ; but the author 
of Childe Harold, formed to roam like an-eagle through the 
realms of thought and fancy, when confined to the stage, re- 
sembiled the same kingly bird, imprisoned and drooping in 


some narrow cage, with scarcely room to spread his wings. } 


Shakspeare, on the contrary, with a fancy-as wild as nature 
herself, and as brilliant as the glowing radiance of the morn- 
ing sun, had trained himself to the task of embodying his 
thoughts in the fewest possible words, and of adapting them 
to the contingencies of a theatrical exhibition; and hence 
his wreath of fame is more green than that of any other poet. 
Yet, with the wonderful offsprings of his pen, modern produc- 
tions of the same nature must be brought into close compari- 
son; a disadvantage which exercises its own influence in dis- 
couraging the efforts of writers for the stage, or in subjecting 
them, when completed, to the severest scrutiny. 

The author of ‘‘ Tancred” has for some time been known 
as a dramatist. His pieces have met with much approba 
tion, particularly. “ Metamora,” which, by the aid of several 
adventitious circumstances, besides the great talents and 
popularity of Mr. Forrest, who sustained the principal part, 
was borne triumphantly through the ordeal. Its extraordi- 
nary success, although no criterion of its merit, has covered 
the author with aload of fame, rather injurious to his subse- 
quent efforts; yet, if he proceed in his career with as visible 
an improvement as is exhibited in “ Tancred,” he will, un- 
doubtedly, assume a rank above that of most of his American 
predecessors, It is altogether a better play than “ Metamora;” 
but it is not what the author, with more study, might have 
made it, nor what we confidently anticipate his future pieces 
will be. It is exposed to censure on various grounds. The 
most glaring is a too rapid accumulation of improbable inci- 
dents in the plot; too violent displays of passion, and too 
many unexpected resuscitations. Ends are accomplished by 
too daring means. It is not the province of a playwright to 
bring about any consequence which is not the natural result 


-of natural circumstances. The character of human life should 


be ever present to his mind, as a guide to his imagination. 
We have to complain, in Tancred, not only of a tame inven- 
tion to excite interest, namely, the conveying an impression 
to the audience of the death of one of the dramatis persone, 
whoturns out to bealive and hearty, but ofseveral repetitionsof 
this samestratagem. Three or four of these posthumous anoma- 
lies so bewilder the spectators that when it becomes necessary 
to kill the detested Angelo actually dead, they see him nearly 
cut to pieces before theireyes, and going through all the agonies 


of death, without any sort of decided satisfaction, The 
scene where Olympia extorts a pardon from Angelo, by a few 
flourishes of her dagger, is extravagant. An armed soldier, 
in his own palace, is bullied by a lady into an act, contrary to 
his plans and wishes. The inconsistency of these circum- 
stances would be less glaring if Mr. Barry were to appear 
without his sword. We also re¢ommend a revision of the 
manuscript, and the correction of numerous imperfect lines. 
These errors may be hereafter very easily avoided; and, we 
trust, that before the author of Tancred commences the dia- 
logue of any subsequent tragedy, he will, in the first place, 
bestow more careful reflection on the plot. But we have ex- 
hausted the acumen of critical justice, and hasten to the 
merits of the piece. Bating the objections above alluded to, 
the characters are drawn with much force; the. incidents, 
with all their improbability, are managed with skill and 
knowledge of' the stage; and the dialogue is spirited, and 
sometimes poetic. Certain scenes are very adroitly wrought 
up to great interest, and discover a talent sufficient to pro- 
duce a whole play of equal merit, with a little more care in 
selecting the materials. 

We extract a few lines, although they may scarcely pass 
as a fair specimen, as we quote from a detached portion of the 
piece. The dialogue occurs in the third scene of the fourth 
act, between Angelo, the Sicilian usurper, and his brother 
Romano. The latter is in prison, and visited by the former: 


Rom. Rail on, rail on; thou mayest in safety now. 
Bore I a soldier’s weapon, hauglity slaye—— 

Anz. Thou couldst not combat with my mighty hate. 
Thou hadst a brother? 

Rom. Angelo. 
Ang. That same am I. 

Rom. ’Tis false as perfidy. 

Ang, ’Tis sure as fate. Twin-born with thee 
To the same noble name and dignities, 
From which estate a wrongful father’s hand 
Forth thrust me like an alien, for thee. 
And for what reason? For thy beauty’s sake. 
Thy curled ringlets charmed the gossip tribe, 
While these rude locks no fond adornment knew. 
Thy comelier visage graced the gladdened hall, 
While these ill-moulded features shrunk away, 
As noxious vapours from the morning sun. 
The courtier’s darling, throned on hearts, wert thou ; 
While, in despair, I sought some dark retreat, 
And brooded o’er my boyhood agonies. 

Rom. And was this form’s creation work of mine ? 
My heart did ever feel a brother’s love. 
Didst thou e’er cheer it with a brother’s smile? 

Ang. No. ‘ 
I could not toa Judas kiss conform 
The lip Itaught to mutter hatred only. 

Rom. And wherefore hatred ? 
- Ang. Thated thee that nature loved thee so. 
Labouring for thee within our mother’s breast, &c. 


If we have Been free in our atrictures on “ Tancred,” it is 
not to discourage this young author, (for we believe he is not 
much “‘declined into the vale of years,” ) but to urge upon him 
the necessity of renewed vigour and severe application. We 
think we can discover in Mr. Stone a spirit which will lead 
him onward; and we hope the public will not be lukewarm in 
rewarding him for the creditable results of his recent labours. 
In conclusion, we have only room to state that Mrs. Barnes was 
continually and deservedly applauded in Olympia; and Mr. 


Barry as Angelo, and Mr. Simpson as the Renegade, contri- 
buted greatly to the success of the piece. Our old favourite, 
Mr. Richings, notwithstanding his forte lies principally in the 
Jemmy Green line of business, was much more than respec- 
table in Romano. These stage associations will sometimes 
disturb the critie’s- fancy, but a stranger must have been 
pleased with his personation. 


Por the New-York Mirror, 


STANZAS. 


Oh, "twas but for thy sake I taught 
My harp a louder tone, 
And checked its low-breathed murmurs, fraught 
With love for thee alone ; 
Thou bad’st me with a bolder hand 
Awake a lofty strain, 
And when, dear love, did thy command 
Fall on my ear in vain ? 


¥et hard the task—each trembling string 
Was formed but to express ; 
The gentle thoughts from love that spring, 
The dreams of tenderness; 
They cannot breathe of dark remorse, 
Of souls untamed and wild, 
Of passions, to whose fearful force 
The tempest’s wrath is mild. 


But of the pure and stainless soul 
That keeps its onward way, 


Though storms and clouds before it roll, 
And lightnings round it play, 

The soul that with an eagle’s wing 
Soars to the sun’s bright beam, 

Of such, belov’d one, I may sing, 


For thou art then my theme. ToLante. 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
THE NEAT MAN. 


- ———— “ neat, trimly drest, 
3 Fresh as a bridegroom, and his chin new reaped — 
Showed like a stubble-land at harvest home, 
He was perfumed like a milliner, a 
And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held d 
A pouncet box, which ever and anon i} 
He gave his nose.”’ ; 


Ir was really delightful-to look at him. Such teeth, such 
hands, such a foot. His boots shone like mirrors even in the 
muddiest season, and his cravat and collar had a grace, easy, 
uniform and natural as the bend of the autumn forest boughs, 
or the half curl of rose leaves in June. I never strained harder 
to grasp a problem in Euclid than I have teazed my imagina- 
tion to conjecture, ‘‘how in the name of all the gods at once,” 
he kept his hatin sucha state of everlasting and inexpressi-— 
ble brushed-up-ness ; and as for his garments—by Apollo! I 
believe there was some chemistry about them—some inherent 
principle of repulsion, by which all the specks and atoms 
which congregate so familiarly upon the habiliments of other 
people, were repelled fromthe magic circle of Mr. John Jackson. 

I have spent whole hours before the looking-glass absorbed 
in experiments upon cravat-knots, vests, &c. I have wasted 
incredible amounts of the circulating medium upon whisks, 
whisker-curlers, patent-stocks, and other auxiliaries by which 
the yninitiated strive to appear like gentlemen; and 1 have 
brushed my hat, at the particular request of some of my 
friends, till the rims and edges afford the most melancholy 
presages of a premature end. Fruitless labours, vain hopes! 

Thedistance between myself and the neat gentleman continues 
still immeasurable. Mr. Jackson is held up before me as a 
model; and the agreeable insinuation ‘tonly see, how Mr. 
Jackson looks,” has been dinned in my ears, till I conceived 
an utter hatred for the man. I was tired of hearing Aristides 
for ever called the just. ’ 

Notwithstanding many bereavements, fate has left me a 

a pair of sisters, who themselves are addicted to neatness. 
It is an incurable complaint indeed in every member of our 
family except my unfortunate self. As for me, I am guiltless 
of any such habits. I have indistinct recollections from my 
earliest boyhood of divers rebukes and horror-struck exami- 
nations of parents, sisters, nurse, school-masters and friends, 
My shoe-strings were dangling about my feet—my hat-band 
hung down over my-shoulders. I bit off the fingers of my 
gloves, and clambered into trees in my new clothes, Early 


th 


j habits are faithful friends, They stick to you through good 


and evil. 

“Oh Tom,” said one of my sisters to me the other day, as I 
came in to accompany them to a little merry-making among 
their young friends, “are you going in this style to Mrs. B’s ?” 

“Dear me,” exclaimed Mary, with an expression of de- 
spair, “where in the world have you beén? Only look at 
your coat.’? And she took hold of the flap daintily with her 
thumb and finger. ; 

I had been down in South-street, leaning against a flour — 
barrel. 

And I should like to know, Tom,” said Julia, “ when you 
brushed your hat ?”’ 

“Last Wednesday,” said J. 

“Dear me, your cravat is all awry; and let me comb the 
hair from your forehead—-and let me put on this clean cravat 
—and do fling away that great ugly silk handkerchief and 
take this white one.” 

With these and a few dozen other gratifying marks of 
approbation, they proceeded to fix me up s0 as to be fit to be 
seen,. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mary, casting her beautiful blue eyes 
pathetically towards heaven, “oh, if Tom was only as neat 
as Mr. Jackson.” 

Fair and gentle reader, couldst thou have witnessed my 
resignation under the beauty-bestowing operations of my af- 
fectionate tormentors. I thought with the unhappy Lear: 

“Yesee me here, ye gods, a poor young man.” 

They wound around my neck a starched cravat as broad 
and stiff'as a plank board, and which elevated my chin in the 
air like that of a captain of the militiaon parade. My hair was 
disposed of according to their satisfaction--they beat me 
with straw brushes, and then led me like a sacrifice to the 
scene of fashion, where the unnatural elegance of my perso- 
nal embellishments did almost “ make me waver in my faith, 
and hold opinion with Pythagoras ;” for it seemed to me, not — 
that the soul of a brute had entered my body, but that my 
soul had infused itself into that of some other animal, as un- 
like me as possible. , 

In the midst of my trouble, Mr. John Jackson made his 
appearance. Notwithstanding the extraordinary submis- 
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sions I had undergone for the purpose of producing effect, I 
was totally eclipsed. When I compared my appearance with 
his, my heart sunk within me, and 1 inwardly resolved to 
abandon all future useless endeavours to attract by my exte- 
rior, and to depend solely on my own merits. Yet, beshrew 
the weakness of my nature, I did darken with a momentary 
feeling of envy and regret as the conspicuous graces of Mr. 
Jackson’s person rendered him such an exclusive object of 
attention. All the pretty girls in the room were soon on so- 
ciable terms with him, and apparently flattered by his notice; 
and “ Mr. Jackson says this,’’ and ‘‘ Mr. Jackson says that,” 
and “ Mr, Jackson, a little cream,” and “ Mr. Jackson, afew 
pickled oysters,” saluted my ears from all quarters. 

It so happened that in the little vicissitudes of city life, I 
was some time after a lodger in a boarding-house, and the 
very first evening which [ spent under the roof, the conversa- 
tion at tea-table turned upon one of the boarders, a Mr. 
Somebody, whose name I did not hear. 

“ He was the neatest man thtey ever saw; he walked through 
mud and was not soiled ; was caught in a shower and not 
wet; he could go out when the wind was blowing a gale, and 
not a hair of his head or his hat would be out of order.” 

% And he is just so in his room,” said the respectable fat 
old female head of the family, “his little arrangements are as 
nice and regular as clock-work.” 

My heart sunk within me. ‘It must be Jackson,” thought 
I, The door opened, and the identical subject of my rumi- 
nations came forward gracefully, and proceeded forthwith to 
take his tea. He was perfect wax-work. ‘My sisters are 
right,” thought I; “I wish I was as neat as Mr. Jackson.” 

A short residence in the family made me more familiarly 
acquainted with him. I found him a man of business, a 
merchant, rich, intelligent, and amiable. Our friendship in- 
creased to such an intimacy that I had an opportunity of ex- 
amining the construction of his mind. This threw a new 
light upon the subject. I congratulated him one day upon 
the great apparent convenience of his present situation. 

“ ime house this, Mr. Jackson,” said 1; ‘‘ well furnished, 
neat, clean and handsome, good table, good attendance, and— 

He shook his head, one of those melancholy shakes by 
which a man means to say, “ Ah, if you knew what I did, 
how different would be your opinion.” 

“ The fact is, my dear fellow,” said he, and he gazed around 
to ascertain that no one was within hearing, and drew up his 
face into one of those expressions with which an invalid looks 
into the cup of medicine ahoutto be presented to his own 
loathing palate, “the fact is, they are very good people, but they 
are slovenly; there’s no niceness in their arrangements. I 
have tried fifty places, and the truth is, this is the best of them 
all; but I am not satisfied by any means. I cant bear to think 
of it, It makes me wretched.” 

"Qh, ho!” ‘thought I. “Now we have it. So much for 
Mr. Jackson’s neatness.” 

I came home one evening. Voices were on the stairs; one 
a man’s in a high key; the other a female’s, low, diffident, 
and respectful. The gentleman was Jackson. He was scold- 
ing his washerwoman. I was astounded. He had appeared 
the meekest creature that ever curled his hair. He seemed a 
little confused, but apologised. 

“TJ don’t get into a passion often, sir; but these detestable, 
infernal, careless, washerwomen—they are perfectly reckless. 
This woman has sent home my linen in such a state, ironed 
abomihably, plaited villanously, and with several specks on 
it. It’s awful. _ I pay double price to have my washing well 
done, and yet,” he stamped his foot, ‘‘it?s enough to drive 
one mad.” 

So, so. I thought Mr. Jackson’s neatness doesn’t come for 
nothing. 

We walked together one morning in spring, near the 
suburbs of the town. A gleam of the river shone like 
silver in the distance, grassy undulating hills spread beau- 
tifully around us, and the houses were surrounded with 
trees, flowers, and shrubbery. ‘The lilac was breathing the 
delicious scent of its clustering flower; cattle were reposing 
in groups, as you have seen them in rich old pictures; 
not a breeze stirred the drops that hung from the bushes in 
sparkling gems, and the exuberant loveliness of spring was 
everywhere visible, 

I was remarking on the fairest features of the scene, when 
he stopped suddenly. His face assumed an expression of hor- 
ror, and he pointed to an object, which turned out to be a 
very plump, pretty chambermaid sweeping, with one of those 
quiet, sweet faces, which young unmarried gentlemen, of 
warm dispositions, love to fold their arms, and gaze on. 

- “Let us pass near her,” said I. “ Look at those eyes.’” 

Let us cross over,” said Jackson. ‘Look at that broom.” 


‘or not this stupendous work is considered decisive authority. 


“Why did fate make such a creature as that a chamber- 
maid ? said I. * ; 

“Why the devil don’t she sprinkle before she sweeps?” 
said he. 

Lam told he was quite attached to a charming young lady, 
and that he took her out one day to pop the question, when 
they were overtaken by a high wind. His companion was a 
novel-reading, piano-playing, devotee to modern fashion. She 
nad Moore and Bulwer at her fingers’ ends, and was as roman- 
tic as he was neat. ° 

“How beautifully the clouds are disposed above the blue 
vault of heaven,” said the lady languishingly, and by way of 
introducing the tender conversation, for she knew what he 
was at as well as he did himself. 

“ What a devil of a dust!” said Jackson, in a passion. 

“We had better forget the evils of our earthly existence,” 
said the lady. 

“JT think we had better go home,” said Jackson. 

“ Hoity toity,” thought the lady; ‘‘whata spitfire I’m to 
have for my husband !? 

“Horrible!” thought Jackson; “make love to a woman 
covered with dust!” 

In short, I discovered that the glorious reputation for neat- 
ness which my friend had established on £0 firm a basis, was 
purchased with an incalculable sacrifice of simple ease and 
pleasure. A windy day gives him the blues. He will not eat 
a loaf of bread of doubtful origin; children, dogs, cats, and 
brooms are his abhorrence. Chimney-sweeps, bakers’-shops, 
stages, and steam-boats make him nervous. He is wretched 
if he has to sleep in a strange bed ; and thus he goes on, shud- 
dering and trembling, through life, suspicious of every thing, 
and often unhappy. What an effort it must be to him to go 
through the ordinary routine of business. J cannot conceive 
of any situation wherein he would be perfectly happy, unless 
he were dressed to his mind, hermetically sealed in a glass 
case, and put up in the museum for people to look at. F. 
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Webster's Dictionary.—This work continues to occupy 
public attention. To speak confidently of its claims to so 
great an honour, requires more time than. we have yet been 
able to bestow upon it. It may not, however, be inappropri- 
ate to remark that it isin general use among booksellers, 
publishers, and printers; and we hereby war our readers, 
when they behold any striking deviation from the ordinary 
methods of orthography or orthoépy, they et net give vent 
to their strictures till after a careful examination of the 
“ American Dictionary.” We are frequently asked whether 


However accurate and meritorious it may be, as it is nota 
volume to be skimmed lightly over in a rainy afternoon, nor 
to be animadverted upon by the unlearned, it requires time to 
make its excellencies known and to place it in its propertank. 
Appearances are, however, much in its favour. Many of the 
best scholars of this country and of Great Britain have con- 
curred in their approbation of it, and we have every reason 
to believe that the time is not far distant when it will super- 
sede all its predecessors. 


Music.—We have been compelled to delay the publication 
of M—t’s interesting communication on the subject of Cin- 
derella. It shall, however, appear in due time. It is very 
creditable to our musical taste that notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of strangers, and during the depth of winter, the worst 
period for theatrical exhibitions, the city has afforded a fashion- 
able and brilliant audience to the new opera for twenty nights. 
Our improvement in the science is also apparent in the great 
number and superior style of the late musical publications. 
Mr, James L. Hewett has just issued, on fancy coloured paper, 
and with vignette title-pages, the following pieces : the “Sail- 
or’s| Tear,” the ‘‘ Gondola Glides,” ‘‘ Love’s Sweet Souvenir,” 
the “Corsair’s Bride,” the “Chimes of Zurich,’ the ‘Moon 
is up,” and the “ Brigand’s Cotillions.” 


The Park.—The period for commencing operations for 
the embellishment of the Park has arrived, and we solicit the 
common council to an inquiry into some better means of im- 
proving its appearance than those they have hitherto adopted. 
This pleasant enclosure waslast year cultivated in a rather im- 
perfect manner. The grass was coarse and thin, and bare 
patches of ground were visible in many places. For several 
years it has been the subject of unsuccessful experiments, 
from which we may conclude that the method of sowing seed 
hitherto used, however generally practised elsewhere, will not 
produce good grass in the city. It must be obtained by sod- 


promenade a carpet of very beautiful and constant green. 
We would inquire if the paling around the grass plots are in- 
tended for permanent objects of decoration? If the natives 
are so barbarous in their deviations from the ordinary paths as 
to render a precaution of this kind necessary, it might surely 
be constructed in a more tasteful manner. We look upon a 
new and tender grass-plot in a crowded town with a sort of 
natural kindness; and he who would cross over one which he 
knew was meant for preservation, unless pursued by a mad 
dog or a constable, we deem little better than a careless good- 
for-nothing fellow, with no poetry in his soul—‘‘let no such 
man be trusted.” 


To the Editors of the New-York Mirror, 
GERMANICUS. 

GenTLEMEN—We have waited patiently in expectation 
that this personage would attempt some defence of, or apology 
for, the errors which we exposed in his late attempt at biogra- 
phy; but he has failed to do either the one or the other, and 
we are not bound to wade knee-deep through a slough of im- 
pertinence, and to quit the broad road of fair discussion be- 
cause the writer in question has chosen to do so. A few re- 
marks, however, may not be inapt in the present state of the 
business. F 

In politics, Messrs. Editors, consistency is justly considered 
a cardinal virtue; the assertion of one set of principles to- 
day, and a fresh set to-morrow, whether caused by interest, 
pique, or vacillation, heaps disgrace upon the politician, and 
he immediately sinks tothe bottom of the political ladder with 
little chance of ascending. The testimony of the witness in 
a court of justice is nearly destroyed by prevarication, in con- 
sequence of which, should it amount to contradiction, the 
strong, but just arm of the law,laysits physical grasp upon him 
for perjury. What moral punishment, then, Messrs. Editors, 
is due to the writer, who, forgetful of his respect to his 
readers, and unmindful of the cause of truth, dares to insult 
the public by taking in vain the name of science under the 
specious garb of a professor, and who, thrusting himself 
forward as an historian, palms upon the community opinions 


which, according to his own showing, have arisen from the 
“servility of flattery?’ Yet such are the Lorna con- 
fessions of Germanicus, as proved by his own language. 

We lay before our readers the sentiments he has express- _ 
ed touching the musical qualities of two ladies, contrast-— 
ing them with his more recent effusions on the same sub- 
ject ; and we submit that should he in future feel inclined to 
venturé into print, as he threatens, he will act prudently to 
change the signature of Germanicus. 


“Mrs. Austin may be considered a singer to the heart; Madame 


Feron is one of the greatest to the fancy.” 
Contrast this comparison, which is in favour of Mrs. Austin, — 
with the following : 


“B. attompts to designate the actual qualities in which Madame Fe- ° 
ron does cxeel, and contrasts her with Mrs. Austin. This is too much, 
it will create a smile even on the face of the gravest musician.” 


Quere. Would not the “ gravest musician” be more inclin- 
edto smile at the contradictions of the sapient writer? 

We now revert to the subjoined highly complimentary 
paragraph from the pen of this consistent gentleman : 


“The delightful soothing cantadbile of Mrs. Austin in ‘Angels ever 
bright and fair,’ isa qualification as uncommon as it is difficult to be 
imitated.” 


After this honey comes the following gall, which will serve 
as a specimen of the writer’s usual lucid way of expressing 
himself, and form at the same time the strongest comment 
on the sincerity of his assertions and the accuracy of his 
opinions, Speaking of the same lady’s musical capacities, 
he observes; 


“Reputation is commonly lost where it was never deserved, and 
was conferred at first not by the suffragés of criticism, but by the 
fondness of friendship. and the servility of flattery.” 


Now a writer who can first term an artist inimitable, and 


ding, which would be attended with little trouble or expense, 
and which, we doubt not, would ensure te this ornamental | 


= » 


immediately afterwards infamous, is a literary cannibal, de- 
vouring his own offspring, eating his own words, and swallow- 
ing his own sentiments. 

When Germanicus can shake off this load of glaring con- 
tradiction, or when he can make up his mind to apologize to 
the public and to his publisher for thus libelling common . 
sense, he may venture future visitations upon their good 
nature; until then we suspect that he will find the world 
too intelligent to be imposed upon. In conclusion, as Ger- 
manicus has quoted a scrap of Latin, found in most school-— 
boy’s horn books, we present him with the following uncom- 
mon Welch apothegm as exceedingly applicable to his writings: 

“Redic on dna klat la,” ; 
which, roughly translated into the vernacular, means “Ali 
talk and no cider!” RB. 


3 Mary Meddler and the reply to Portia in our next 
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WORDS BY LORD BYRON.—MUSIC BY MOZART. 
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SECOND VERSE. 
Though the world for this commend thee— 
‘Though it smile upon the blow, 
Hen its praises must offend thee, 
Founded on another’s woe; 
Though my many faults defaced me, 
Could no other arm be found 
Than the one which once embraced me 
Yo inflict a cureless wound ? 


Think of him 


_ THIRD VERSE. 
And when thou wouldst solace gather, 
When our child’s first accents flow, 
Wilt thou teach her to say “father?” 
Though his care she must forego! 
When her little hands shall press thee— 
When her lip to thine is prest— 


Think of him thy love has blest.” 


FOURTH VERSE. 
Should her lineaments resemble 
Those thou never more mayst see, 
Then thy heart will softly tremble 
With a pulse yet true to me. 
All my faults perchance thou knowest— 
All my madness—none can know— 
All my hopes—where’er thou goest— 
Whither—yet with thee they go. 


FIFTH VERSE. 

But ’tis done—all words are idle— 

Words from me are vainer stil] ; 
But the thoughts we cannot bridle, 

Force their way without the will, 
Fare thee well !—thus disunited— 

Torn from every nearer tie— ‘ 
Sear’d in heart—and lone—and blighted 


whose pray’r shall bless thee= ‘ 
More than this, I scarce can die. 


ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


SCRAPS FROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 
NUMBER VII. 
Oxscurity or Lancuace.—The three great causes of that 
obscurity which so frequently occurs in expressing our ideas, 
are indistinctness in the object, imperfection in the organ of 
perception, and the inadequateness of language to paint the 
precise shade of meaning we wish to convey. Either we do 
not clearly distinguish the object, or it is in itself dim and 
- confused in its dimensions ; or lastly, no language is copious 
enough to express exactly what we think and feel without 
addition or diminution. 


THE STARS AND THE LAmP.—Men who are always run- 
ning after unattainable pleasures and neglecting those within 
their reach, may be compared to astronomers contemplating 
the stars through a telescope, regardless of the more useful 
lamp that burns at theirside, _ 


Tue BaLtic.—The waters of the Baltic are said by the 
modern Swedish geographers, to sink half an inch every year. 
[f so, it accounts for the ancients calling Scandinavia the 


, £ 
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great islands. If the waters of the Baltic have sunk at this 
rate since the days of Mela, Pliny, and Tacitus, much of the 
low land in the neighbourhood must have been covered with 
the sea, and only the eminences visible. 


PROOF POSITIVE, 


“You’ve broke your faith with me,” says Sal to Ned; 
‘“Youswore youd cleave tome till Iwas dead.” 
‘Tis true,” quoth Ned, “I might have once said so, 


Caution.—The blind should always move slowly, for it is 
better to grope our way where there is no danger than to fall|! 
over a precipice for want of groping. I 

Our-poor TALKERS,—The frogs of Seryphus, an island 
of the Aigean sea, resembled some great talkers I have known. 
They were always silent at home, but when carried to other 
places, were the most noisy frogs in the world. 


But she J said it to died long ago.” 
“Tis false,” cried Sal, enraged, and broke his head— 
“Tl soon convince you F am not quite dead.” ae 
TIT FOR TAT. 
A saucy blockhead once said to amaid. 
“Your children will be fools, I’m sore afraid.” 
“No doubt they will,” replied the little shrew, 
“If Iam fool enough to marry you.” 


ON AN INFANT WHO DIED VERY YOUNG. 


I came to see the farce of life one day, 

Tired of the first act, and so went away. 
ReEtiGious arGuMENTs.—1T'0 enforce the doctrines of ; 
christianity by argument at this time of day, puts me in mind 


of Homer investing the invulnerable Achilles with armour. 


ON A QUARRELSOME COUPLE. 
Ugly and old and cross, both he and she; 


THE DIFFERENCE.—The great difference between atippler 
and his bottle, is, that the former is apt to fall when full, the 
latter when empty. 
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Conrrapictron.—To contradict a man in argument is to|| supplied from the commencement of the present volume, 


knock at his door to see if there is anybody at home. f 


J. Seymour, printer, John-street, ry 


So much alike. ’tis strange they don’t agree. oD.” 
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aeaRLY LOVE AND CONSTANCY. 
BY J, INMAN, 


ScWhen rst the youthful busom knows 
Love’s fiame; it wanders never ! 
Deep in the heart the passion glows,— 
We lova and love for ever.” —Old : song tmproved. 


Epwarp Crossy was the son of an English gentleman, 
who was himself a roanger son ef a noble family, and 
held a command of some impotence in the Eastern Indies. 
pdlward wes oa vary cold; and his father was a man of edu- 
cation and wnderstanding, and a widower; there is nothing 
very surprising, therefore, in the fact, that when the boy had 
attained his seventh year he was sent to be educated in Eng- 
land, under the care of a maternal uncle. He was now nine- 
teen, and rather handsome; somewhat dark in complexion, 
but with very white teeth, and hair like the finest brown silk, 
but far more glossy. If there was a fault to be found with 
his pe*sonal appearance, it was that he was a little too short, 
and slightly inclined to be corpulent. As to his character, 
that: was tather more difficult of description: he was of.a san- 
guine temperament; at least so one of his uncle’s friends as- 
sured me, (a great philosopher and profound physiologist, ) but 
T could never distinctly understand what he meant by the ex- 
pression. Edward was undoubtedly a boy of very warm feel- 
ings; but then, like most boys of his age, he had’ but little 
knowledge of the nature of those feelings, and was very apt 
to fancy them extremely different, both in quality and. quan- 
tity, from what they actually were. By way of illustration 
of which proposition, I merely mention en passant, that he 
had already found within himself, at different epochs, an ir- 
resistible, unchangeable, and ineradicable predilection for 
each and every of the six professions included in the range 
of his meditations upon the subject of his course of life, to 
wit, the army, the navy, law, physic, divinity, and doing | 
nothing. He was very warm-hearted and affectionate, and| 

Ws rise Sieh roils 5) Which last Wie wonsidtred a tavor- 
able point in his character. But I see that I shall never 
succeed in this delineation by negatives-and affirmatives ; 
let me, then, call phrenology to my aid; a science which 
was not, indeed, in esse at the time of which I am writing; 
but in which I most religiously believe. I never measured 
his organs, for the simple reason that I never dreamed of his 
having any; but if I had, I am sure that benevolence would 
have been found large, and also love of approbation; self-es- 
teem rather full; (Edward had not in his inmost soul a very 
bad opinion of himself;) combativeness moderatively de- 
veloped, but destructiveness scarcely perceptible, and firmness 
dreadfully diminutive—here was the weak point in his orga- 
nization, How often have I thought within myself, “if the 
poor boy had but had my firmness, (five inches and seven- 
tenths by the craniometer, ) how much happier he might have 
been; not but that he was happy enough and good enough, 
but then he might have been so much happier! As to the in- 
tellectual protuberances, no great fault was tobe found with 
them; but I need not stop to describe them, for the name that 
[have given to my story is not that of a faculty. 

Edward Crosby’s life had been one of pleasantness for the 
last twelve years, for his uncle was rich, easy, and affection- 
ate; his tutor not too difficult to please, and his occupations 
pretty much such as he chose tomake them. He was not 

given to dissipation, and he had time and money enough to 

devote to the pursuit of pleasure in his own way. It must 
he acknowledged that his desires were not immoderate; so 
long as he had liberty to wander about the country, seeking 


out silent and lonely places, where he might indulge in the] 


vague and aimless reveries that are exceedingly apt to infest 
the imaginations of susceptible boys, who have nothing to 
drag them back from the world of ideality to the world of 
fact, he had no longings for less excusable indulgencies. 
Since the secret must be told, however, if his wanderings for 
the last six months had been closely looked into, I am not 
prepared to say that a more distinct and limited form had not 
within that period been given to his day-dreams. 

Be that fact as it may, a change of some nature was now 
about to intervene, for a few days after Edward had attained 
his nineteenth year a letter from his father had recalled him 
fo Bombay. The preparations for his departure were com- 
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find amusement. She was good enough notwithstanding, for 


pleted, and the very evening which I had selected for the ex- 
ercise of that supernatural power by which all writers are 
enabled to accompany unseen their heroes, was the last of his 
abiding at Silverhaye; on the morrow he was to depart for 
Lendon, there to pass a week before sailing for India. 

- About a quarter before nine, then, (for I like to be particu- 
lar,) on the evening of the seventeenth of June, 1790, did 
Edward Crosby make his exit, but very quietly, from his un- 
cle’s mansion, attended only by kis favourite pointer dog, and 


i 


| followed, though utterly jonoraxt of chat fact, by moe the} oR 
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writer of this narrative; my readers will be kind enough to 
receive this information without skepticism or inquiry, for I 
do not feel disposed at present to divulge the secret of my in- 
visibility. It was a lovely moonlight night ; and if his mind 
had not been too completely engrossed by one object to allow 
of any observation of the unpretending natural beauties that] 
were lavished around him, he would no doubt, like me, have 
noticed with admiration the softened loveliness of the scene 
through which he was so hastily passing. His uncle’s dwelling 
was the principal mansion of Silverhaye, and the first which met 
the stranger upon entering that beautiful village; at the other 
extremity was the parish church, a gothic building of unusual 
size, in the form of a cross, with a noble square tower, con- 
taining a complete peal of exquisitely toned bells; between 
these edifices lay the village; but my companion, whether 
tempted by the beauty of the night to extend his solitary 
walk, or desirous to avoid observation, made a detour of the 
whole intervening space, and chose to follow the path which 
accompanied the diminutive but lovely river that skirted the 
village on its northern side. An hour’s walking brought us 
to a low-roofed, ample, and antique-looking building, sur- 
rounded by a grove of magnificent oaks, and guarded. from 
intrusion by a thick-set hedge of the most luxuriant privet. 
A’ light was burning in one room only, at the very extremity 
of the mansion, and an attentive observer might have caught || 
glimpses of a female form that came at intery als. to the | 
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open whadew| anda oftels withReuy oud Slow and Usuety 
ing steps, as if deappointea in its gaze. She was a pretty 
fairy creature of sweet sixteen, extremely small and delicate 
in person, with bright blue eyes, and flaxen hair descending 
in ringlets of living gold upon her ivory neck and shoulders, 
and a face beaming with sincerity and light-heartedness. Yet 
I must. confess that she was by no means perfect, for her sta- 
ture was but four feet ten; and she knew nothing—except a 
little music, a little drawing, and various unnameable accom- 
plishinents in needle-work. Her constant occupation was the 
pursuit of pleasure; her only study how and where she might 


she hated nobody, and would not willingly do harm to any- 
thing; she was docile, affectionate, and credulous; lively, 
good-natured, and indolent. For my own part, I could not 
bring myself to think her exactly handsome, but there was 
unquestionably something attractive about her; whether it 
was her youth and freshness, or a want of art, or the playful 
expression of her fine bright eyes; or whether it was not, 
after all, that I and Master Edward had nothing else to do 
but fall in love; and that Helena Minturn was the only being, 
just at that juncture, within reach, with whom we could have 
fallen in love without the imputation of insanity ; most certain 
it is, that I could not look upon her without that involuntary 
emotion of kindliness which the presence of beauty is said to be 
able always to excite, and that he was enamoured beyond all 
computation or comparison. JI have said that &dward was a 
handsome boy ; indeed, from the description already given of 
his mind and person, it will not appear surprising that He- 
lena’s little heart beat responsively to the tumultuous throb-| 
bings of his own; or, in plainer English, that she was as far 
gone as he in /a belle passion ; more especially when it is con- 
sidered that he was the only idle, gentlemanlike, and roman- 
tic personage in that most matter-of-fact and worldly neigh- 
bourhood ; and that unless for him, it was utterly impossible 
that the young lady could be supposed to tolerate the idea. of 
a sensation without a most grievous impeachment of her taste 
and discrimination. 


I might, if I thought proper, dete, if not amuse, my rea- 
ders with a Iong and perhaps very interesting history of the) 
origin of their acquaintance anid their passion ; how she was 
walking in the grove; How he was shooting, or trying to 
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he will not oppose my wishes: 


| thirty years as though they were but five and twenty 


shoot grouse ; how they met, and meeting looked, and look- 
ing blushed, and blushing sighed, and sighing loved ; but all 
this to relate would be too troublesome, and besides has no- 
thing on earth to do with my story. It is sufficient that all 
the old women of the village said they were made for each 
other, (or would have said so if they had thought about it,) 
and that now they met by appointment to take a tender and 
heart-rending farewell. 

| “Edward,” murmured a soft subdwing voice, “have you 
di dast® How I have wished end weited for-you!” 

In a moment his arm was round the maiden’s slender 
waist, and they were seated beside each other on the sofa. 
As he spoke her classical little head fell upon his shoulder, 
and the small white hand that clung so fondly to his, trem- 
bled in its clasp. 

“ Oh! that my father were here,” exclaimed he, “ that he 
might gaze upon thee while J revealed to him the secret of our 
bosoms! Could he refuse his consent to that union which 
would constitute our happiness, and meet the pleading glance 
of those dear dovelike eyes? I know the plans that he has 
formed for me, of wealth and splendor ; 
purchased with the heart’s repose? He would wed me to 
the daughter of his friend, and she is the envied mistress of 
thousands; but thou, in thy beautiful humility and thy 
|unostentatious charms art dearer to my soul than all the 
riches of that hated India to which 1 am banished from thy 
| presence.” 

“ What dreadful meaning lies in your words’? Has your 
| father then selected !—Does he intend to bestow your hand 
upon another ?? 3 

“ Calm your fears; such is indeed his desire; but he is 
kind and reasonable, and. when i disclose to him the oe 
But even should he, [ will 
| never be another’s; my constant heart can know no change.” 

But I do not perceive any particularly excellent and con- 
vincing reason why I should betray more of the secrets of 

0 Lees YWerareBeysass 
donaibges and the least experience, can easily conceive the 
remainder of the dialogue, and for such as have not those fa- 
cilities I need only ae that it was composed of materials 
exactly similar to the portion which I have allowed myself to 
give ; (and which, by the way, I have given merely to show 
what exquisite nonsense men and women can utter when love 
has stolen away their brains, and think it the perfection of 
all earthly eloquence and wisdom ;) there were consolations, 
sighs, protestations, vows, and kisses, and at the last, the try- 
ing moment of “ farewell,” no lack of tears. Ican afford no 
further information, but that at about one o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the eighteenth of June, 1790, I (still invisible) accom- 
panied master Edward Crosby to his uncle’s mansion for the 
last time, and saw him safe in bed. And now, with per- 
mission, I intend to take leave of this sorrow-stricken pair 
of lovers for some eighteen years, which may be supposed 
to have been passed by them, just as my readers may think 
proper to imagine. In the mean time Ihave another scene 
to introduce. 

It was a bright and bracing morning of December, in the 
year-of grace 1808; the ground was enveloped in a thick 
mantle of snow, and a sharp wind was blowing piercingly, 
so that notwithstanding the brilliant glare of sunshine that 
gleamed and was reflected dazzingly upon the white and glit- 
tering surface, no man of sense and reasonable delicacy of 
feeling could have hesitated for a moment to give preference 
to the in-door comforts of a snug back-room and a sea-coal 
fire, over all the pleasures that the most felicitous and luxu- 
riant imagination could discover in a ride or ramble. The 
scene of which my readers are now to be spectators was pre- 
cisely such as they, or at least I, would have selected for a 
locality ; it was a comfortable parlour in a small but cheerful 
dwelling ; a glorious fire was blazing royally in the polished 
grate, and before it on a soft and downy rug, reposed the 
jgraceful form of a fire-loving Angola cat of unequalled 
\beauty ; a work-table occupied the centre of the apartment, 
lat which sate a smiling rosy matron who bore her four 
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plump and comfortable fingers were engaged in knitting ; be 
side her was a youthful Hebe, just budding into her teens, 
too palpably a fac-simile of her companion, except in years 
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and size, to be mistaken for any other than her daughter; a 
curly headed boy of some eight years’ growth was zealously 
engaged in building card castles on the floor, and. from acra- 
dle in one corner might be heard the soft and placid breath- 
ing of an infant. One only ornament adorned the mantel- 
piece; it was the portrait of a gentleman in canonicals, of 
perhaps forty, with a round good-natured face, black eyes, 
and smiling mouth, the very beau ideal of a respectable and 
contented English country clergyman ; upon the opposite wall 
was suspended a slight sketch in water colors of a youth of 
fifteen, who might be guessed without a yankee’s gift, to be 
the son of that other portrait’s origmal. 


The lady into whose presence we have thus unceremont- 


ously entered, was’conversing with her companion, and, as it 
seemed, their discourse was of former days. 

“ Our passion,” said the matron, ‘was indeed a childish 
freak. - I was but little past your age, a foolish, ignorant, 
thoughtless girl, and Edward was an idle boy oppressed with 
want of occupation, and knowing as little of himself as even 
I. He loved, or fancied he loved me, and I was enamoured 
to distraction. I often have a hearty laugh in thinking over 
our parting scene.” 

“ Was it very tender, mother ?” 

“ Oh, very ; we sighed and vowed and wept. I sometimes 
wonder how we escaped committing the most foolish thing 
on earth—a secret marriage; but the fact is, I believe, that 
we were too innocent and simple to think of such a step.” 

* How old was he, mother?’ 

* But nineteen, and 1 was three years younger ; but child- 
ish as we were, our passion was desperate enough for any 
thing. Who would have thought that such a beginning 
would have had an end like this, or rather, what would we 
have thought, had it been predicted to us?” 

The conversation was at this moment interrupted by the 
entrance of the reverend original of the portrait that adorned 
the mantel-piece ; his great coat and overshoes were white 
with snow, and his ears and nose deeply purpled with the 
cold. His kind-hearted and affectionate helpmate hastened 
to disencumber him of his outward integuments, his daugh- 
ter brought a pair of slippers, and the architectural urchin 
lugged, with a mighty exertion of strength, a huge arm-chair 
before the blazing fire; and when all these attentions to his 
comfort had been paid, and ‘his reverence was satisfactorily 
established, he produced a package from his pocket, and threw 
it on the table with the benevolent look of a man who has 
taken ‘trouble to provide for the pleasure of others, and whose 
pains are sure to be rewarded—at least with thanks. 

“ There, Helen,” said he, ‘ there is a famous bundle of 
papers for you; and now, Charlotte, my daughter, bring me 
a glass of cider; my walk to the village has made me thirsty.” 

The rosy-cheeked lassie ran to minister to her father’s 
wishes, and our old acquaintance Helena Minturn, for she in- 
deed it was, although somewhat increased in stature, after 
glancing hastily over one of the papers, placed it with a smile 
of peculiar meaning in her husband’s hands, and pointed to 
a paragraph, the sight of which appeared to amuse him 
equally. It was this: 

* Married at Chingalore, on the twelfth of September last, 
Sir Edward Crosby, K. C. B. to the amiable Lady Dorothy 
Harrup, widow of the late David Harrup, Esq. of Calcutta; 
the distinguished bridegroom receives by this marriage an 
accession to his already splendid fortune, of nearly half a 
million of rupees. — It is confidently reported, that the nephew 
of the bride is shortly to lead to the hymeneal altar, the fair 
and accomplished daughter of Sir Edward by his former lady.” 


.. MYTHOLOGY. 


THE MONTH OF APRIL, 
IN NEW-YORK. 

This is the season of smiles dnd tears, showers and sun- 
shine, melting glances and chilling frowns. Miss April, we 
all know, is a pale, timid, weak-nerved, coquettish sort of a 
fair one, who weeps and laughs by turns, without rhyme or 
reason ; and is, not unfrequently, to be caught smiling through 
her tears. Every pearly drop she sheds, however, is miracu- 
lously converted into verdant leaves and bright-tinted flowers, 
to decorate her blushing sister, who follows close at her heels; 
or, as some nameless bard of antiquity has expressed the same 
beautiful idea, 


“April showers produce May flowers.” 


April, like all her sister months, is distinguished by several 


~ characteristic peculiarities. Her very entrance on the stage 


is attended by one extraordinary circumstance, for which phi- 
losophers have vainly endeavoured to account ; for, instead of 
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‘|| ful, fiery, flying dragon, covered with impenetrable scales, like 


paying reverence, like a good christian, to any of the canon- 
ized fraternity, she makes her first courtesy to a far more nu- 
merous class of mere every-day mortals. Instead of paying 
her earliest respects, like her predecessor March, to some par- 
\ticular saint; or, like her immediate successor, May, to éwo 
saints; or, like the russet-robed November, to al/-saints, Miss 
April, most irreverently and eccentrically, lavishes her first 
|| smiles (or tears, as the case may be) on fools alone ! and they 
\|axe all fools who believe her smiles sincere. For even this 
||gentle, timid girl, “can smile, and smile, and murder while 
|| she smiles,” haying the address to induce a premature change 
of apparel, which, at this season, too often injures the health, 
and sometimes destroys life. ; 

To be serious, however, the absurd custom, which almost 
universally prevails, of attempting to make our friends ap- 
pear ridiculous. on the first day of April, has, we believe, 
never yet been satisfactorily accounted for, notwithstanding 
all the speculation it has excited among the learned. To} 
throw a ray of light om the mist in which this momentous 
subject is enveloped, some writers have gravely referred us to 
the fourth verse of the tenth chapter of the book of Esther. 
Others, again, have directed us to Lemprier’s Dictionary, un- 
der the proper name Sumstultus; and a third class have pre- 
\tended that a clew to the mystery may be found in the six| 
jhundred and thirty-sixth number of Addison’s Spectator. 
For our own part we agree with neither, being satisfied that 
the following supposition possesses at least as much plausi- 
bility and reason as ay other we have yet seen. We forget 
the author, and quote from memory : 

“Tt is well known that the year formerly began (as to some 
purposes and in some respects) on the twenty-fifth of March, 
now commonly called the annunciation ; and it is equally cer- 
tain that the commencement of a new year, at whatever time 
it occurred, was always esteemed and celebrated as a high 
festival in every age, and almost every country, by the ancient 
Romans as well as the modern christians. ‘The great festi- 
vals of the Romans, however, were usually attended with an 
octave; that is, they continued eight days, of which the first 
and last were the principals. Hence it follows, that the first 
day of April, being the octave of the twenty-fifth of March, 
was the close or ending of that feast; and, consequently, a 
day of extraordinary mirth and festivity, particularly among 
the lower orders, who are apt sometimes to pervert and make 
a bad use of institutions which might have been originally 
very laudable in themselves,” 

At the present time, however, the first day of April, among 
several religious sects, is deyoted to more solemn and rational 
purposes than playing the fool, it being the “ feast of the pass- 
over’ with the jews, and “Good Friday with the chris- 
tians’—the last day but one of the fast called lent, which 
precedes the festival of Easter. ‘The latter word is derived 
from Easten, a goddess of the Saxons, in honour of whom 
sacrifices were offered about this time of the year. 

Nor is April, with all her volatility and fickleness of dispo- 
sition, altogether regardless of saints. The fourth day is in- 
scribed to St. Ambrose, archbishop of Milan: a man emi- 
nent for his zeal in the cause of christianity, for his learning; 
and for the noble severity with which he censured and cor-} 
rected the emperor Theodosius, who had barbarously ordered | 
|| several innocent persons to be, put to death at Thessalonica. 
He is said to have composed the celebrated thanksgiving 
|| ode, so often chanted im catholic countries on occasions of 
public rejoicing, called ‘ Te Deum.” The twenty-third day 
of this month is sacred to George, one of the seven champions 
of Christendom, and the tutelar saint of England; a knight- 
errant, who was celebrated for many marvellous feats of chi- 
valry, one of which was his desperate combat with a dread- 


the monsters of the Nile. In this encounter George like to 
have met with his match, and might have said, as England's 
modern champion did of Buonaparte at Waterloo, that he 
‘never came ad hear getting Beaten” in ail his life, The dragon, | 
not to speak irreverently, was a deuce of a fellow, and the 
saint had a hard tug to overcome him. But he fixed him at 
|last, and pimned him to the earth with his spear, as any one 
who doubts the truth of the story may be convinced, if he is 
lucky enough to obtain a little coin, called a sovereign, on 
which is a striking and cortect representation of the combat, 
with the death of the dragon, “drawn from life.” The twen- 
ty-fifth is ascribed to another saint, of a less militant but more 
literary character. 

This month is distinguished also by several important his- 
torical events, a few of which shall be mentioned. The first 
meeting of congress under the federal constitution took place 
on the first day of April, 1789. The celebrated doctor’s mob, 
as it was called, in which three persons lost their lives, occurred 
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in this city on the thirteenth of April, 1788. Shakspeare 
was borne on the sixteenth, and died on the twenty-third ; 
Franklin died on the seventeenth; the battle of Lexington 
took place on the nineteenth; and the revolutionary war, of 
which that battle was the commencement, terminated on the 
same day, eight years afterwards, when Washington issued a 
proclamation, declaring a cessation of hostilities. — t 

On the twentieth of this month the sun enters that sign of 
the zodiac which astronomers term Taurus: 

The golden-horned bull, which so gallantly bore 

i The lovely Europa to Crete’s happy shore. ad 

This lady they call Europa, it seems, was no less a per- 
sonage than the daughter of a king—a princess of Pheenicia; 
and so very beautiful, that, among numerous other admirers, 
Jupiter himself (who, in many respects, resembled Charles 
the second of England) became enamoured of her; and, like 
some modern lovers, determined on an elopement, or rather 
an abduction. for this purpose, he thought it ‘would be ad- 
visable to assume the form of some animal, which, without 
exciting her suspicions, would be capable of conveying his 
intended prize to a great distance from her father’s court. 
The golden-fleeced ram had been immolated on the altar of 
Mars, and Europa was perhaps too timid to trayel on horse- 
back. The lover, therefore, finally hit upon an entire new 
character, and succeeded in carrying her off in the form of 
a beautiful milk-white ruminating animal of that species to 
which the ancient Egyptians paid divine honors: a class, to 
the females of which we are now indebted for Goshen but- 
ter, Cheshire cheese, milk-punch, and vaccination. __ 

The ancients certainly had some strange whims, though 
our colleges wont permit a boy to become a scholar. without 
them. Bunt there is no accounting for tastes, so with this 
sage remark we will take leave of mythology for the present. 

The entrance of “bright Phebus” into this sign of the 
zodiac, though not the nominal, is the actual commencement 
of spring ; agreeably to the language of the inimitable Thom- 
son, in his description of the vernal season. After alluding 
to the fickleness of the weather during the month of March 
and the early part of April, he thus proceeds: 


* Atlast from Arves rolls the bounteous sun, c 
And the bright Bull receives him. Then no more 
The expansive atmosphere is cramp’d with cold; 

But, full of life and vivifying soul, 

Lifts the bright clouds sublime, and spreads them thin, 
Fleecy and white, o’er al] surrounding heaven, 
Forth fly the tepid airs ; and, unconfined, 
Unbinding earth, the moving softness strays. 
Joyous, the impatient husbandman perceiyps 
Relenting nature, and his lusty steers 

Drives from their stalls, to where the well-used ploug! 
Lies in the furrow, loosened from the frost. 

There, unrefusing to the harnessed yoke 

They lend'their shoulder, and begin their toil.” 


April in the city of New-York, however, differs, materially 
from the same month in any other part of the world. Here 
one half of the population are busily employed in making 
preparations to abandon their present domicils, and seek for 
peace and happiness in “others that they know not of;? 
while the rest are posting their books, and making out 
their bills for the current quarter’s rent, dreaming of larid- 
lord’s warrants, sheriff’s sales, and bank stock. Many who 
are compelled to remove by an iniquitous. increase of rent, a 
curtailment of present privileges, or an inability to fulfill their 
contracts, are still anxiously, and perhaps unsuccessfully, 
seeking for new tenements. The wives and daughters of 
those unfortunates (sometimes accompanied by the husband 
himself) travel through the streets from ‘ blushing morn till 
dewy eve,” prying into all the domestic mysteries of their 
neighbors, whose houses happen to be “to let.” : 

We have said that the very entré of April is attended with 
some extraordinary circumstances; what then shall we-say 
of her exit ?—as respects the good citizens of Gotham : 


The busy matron and her daughters ply 
With peevish fretfulness their annual task. 
Down come the bedsteads, tumbled in the yard, 
Where hot ablutions drive their tenants out, ¥ 
And take their lives for rent. The mirrors QOS nm ies 
And all the pictures, with their-dasty frames, 
Are loosened from the walls, to grace the floor, 
Now thickly, strewed with broken glasses round; 
Baskets of crockery, tables, stands, and chairs, 
And all the nameless Jumber, conjured forth, —~ 
Of garret, cellar, pantry, and the rest. 

* * * * fee) * * * 
*Tis expectation all—the curtain soon 
Will rise upon a busy, noisy scene; 
Like as, perhaps, old Goshen erst displayed, 
When every family at once removed. 


£ 


RECIPE FOR NEVER GROWING OLD. 


Keep always in the sun in summer, and all winter in the 
wet; never go to bed at night, and sleep all day ; fret at every 
thing that comes across you; eat your meat cold, and drink 
nothing but whiskey ; meddle in every body’s business, and 
Bb. 


you may be sure you will never live to grow old. — 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


£ 


EXHIBITION AT THE ARCADE BATHS. 


We have published a description of Mr. Dunlap’s great 
picture of the “attack on the Louvre, July 1830,” and our 
opinion of the artist and his work. _We_will now proceed to 

. notice the very valuable collection of paintings by the old 
masters which, with the above mentioned historical composi- 
tion, forms the present exhibition at the Arcade Baths. 

Mr. Macgavin has brought together more fine and truly 
original specimens of the Italian, Spanish, and Flemish 
schools than have yet been presented to the public of New- 
York, except, perhaps, by Mr. Abrams. We say perhaps ;: 
because although Mr. Abrams displayed, and under very fa- 
vorable circumstances, more originals by old masters, he did 
not show us one of the higher or historical order, of such 
merit as at least four of Mr. Maegavin’s. In landscape he 
had a decided advantage in possessing the Ruysedaal. We 
will mention in detail some of. the best of this ey excellent 
collection. 

No. 1. A cattle piece, by Rosa de Tivoli. We know 
of but one other production by this master in the country, and 
of none superior to this. 

Wo. 5. Lady and Trumpeter Pe oes a letter, by Ter- 
borgch. The high finish, true drawing, and beautiful drapery, 
must recommend it to every eye. . The heads are very fine. 

No. 6. The Magi offering gifts to the Infant Savior, by 
Rubens. This is one of the noblest compositions of that 
great master; whether it. wasever painted by him onva larger 
goal we do not recollect. It is rich in coloring, and the dis- 
position of the lights and groups evince a masterly knowledge 
and the true feeling of genius. 

No. 9. Is intrue Flemish style, but well painted and pos- 
sessing humor. 

No. 11. A very valuable small landscape. 

No. 13. Game piece, by B. de Brie. "Whether original 
or not, this picture will recompense the spectator for a long 
and minute attention. The drawing is good, the coloring 
admirable, and the whole skilfully composed. 

No. 14. Called in the catalogue, “ Portraits of Isabella 
and Columbus,” and attributed to Velasquez. It is far su- 
perior to that shown as a Velasquez by Mr. Abrams. The 
heads are both fine, but that of the man is.of the very first 
order. If wecould feel assured that it was a portrait of Co- 
lumbus, it would add much to its value; but merely as a 
picture, it will delight every person of taste. 

No. 16. Christ bound. Said to be by Guido. 
piece, whoever was the master. 

No. 17. Flowers. These subjects are not generally in- 
teresting; yet we must be pleased to see that well imitated 
on canvass which delights us in nature. The perfume is 
wanted with flowers, as the roar of mighty waters is looked 
for from the cataract of Niagara. 

No, 22. Last Supper, by Guido. © This was probably in- 
tended asan altar piece. The head of the Savior is beautiful 
and sublime in the expression. Every part of the picture is 
full Of the grace of Guido, and he was the painter most 
favored by the graces. This is to be studied, and the young 
artist will be well rewarded for the closest examination. 

Wo: 26. Landscape, by Salvator Rosa. In the collection 
of Mr. Abrams, now in England, and before referred to, the 
landscapes were the best, and yet the Claude was a copy. 
Wot so in Mr. Macgavin’s exhibition; historical painting 
with him takes the lead, but No. 26 may vie with any thing 
of the same style. It has the peculiar charm of the very 
powerful master to whom it is ascribed. 

No. 31. The Poultry Yard is/a delightful piece. 

No. 32. Portrait, by Rembrandt, said to be of himself. 
This is a fair specimen of the manner of one of the greatest 
painters. Hisstyle is well known from engravings, and by 
this undoubted original the untravelled American may judge 
of his unrivalled excellence. 

No. 38. Is better than any landscape of Mr. Abrams, 
the Ruysedaal excepted. Let the spectator mark the true 
making out of the objects in the foreground, (even the 
herbage) and the noble disdain of false show which has made 
the artist throw a mantle of shadow over the whole, and keep 
as in nature his light for the sky. 

No. 38. St. Peter. Every one will acknowledge the ex- 
cellence of this piece. : 

No. 46. Is the Adoration of the Shepherds, by Murillo. 
We are apt’ to associate with the name of this artist scenes 
of low life, similar to that exhibited at the old alms-house last 
year, under the patronage of the directors of the Ameri- 
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can Academy. Though the subject was disgusting, the 
skill shown by the painter was admirable, and nature was 


faithfully copied by an able hand. The Murillo now ex- 
hibited by Mr. Macgavin, is as noble in subject as it is 
sublime in conception and masterly in composition. The 
upper part of the sky appears to have been re-painted owing 
to some injury, but the body of the ‘picture is sound, and the 
heads incomparably fine. : The countenance of the virgin, 
whose eyes are lifted’ towards a choir. of cherubim, glows 
with an expression almost divine. The other figures are 
only inferior as they are subordinate in character. When 
we see, as we are informed we soon shall, the fine collec- 
tion made by Richard Mead, Esq. in Spain, and which, 
though rejected by the old Academy, will be exhibited in 


- The above examiple is descriptive of the cadences with 
which Handel usually concludes his songs. We have now 
shown that the shake is to be foundin “ Rejoice greatly,” but 
we have only mentioned a single instance, when in fact it 
will be very difficult to select sixteen bars of that song with- 
out meeting one. But as the writer, Museus, insists upon 
it that the shake is “an evidence of bad taste,” “ out of place 


a new edition of Handel, and thus immortalize himself by 
correcting that writer’s vulgarities? Suppose he commence 
with the allegro penseroso, and give us “Sweet bird’* di- 
vested of the shake: such an improvement might meet with 


Clinton , hall,: after, the annual.exhibition of the National As others of the same sort to keep it countenance.; for instance, 


‘Academy; we may? “perhaps looks upon’ a¢Maiillo: equal 'torthiis'}; 
Adoration of the Shepherds ; 
one that can compare with it. 


heretofore we have never seen 


ON THE PERFORMANCE OF SACHED MUSIC. 


We consider it to be one of the duties of the press to guard 
the interests of music, rapidly progressing as that delightful 
science evidently isin the city of New-York. In fulfilling 
this task, just and unbiassed criticism of artists and compo- 
sitions, and an exposure of the erroneous opinions printed by 
superficial critics upon the subject, areindispensable. If this 


censorship. be deemed essential in Europe, where precedent ||’ 


is common, and the rules of musical criticism are distinctly 
laid down by undoubted authorities, it is clear that watchful- 
ness is more essential on the part of the press in America, 
in the absence of those precedenis and those tested critics 
who preside over good taste elsewhere. We consider that 
Shakspeare, Milton, and other giants of English literature, 
are the property of Americans by imheritance—that such 
men as Byron, Scott, and Moore belong not exclusively 
to. England, but to the English language; and this prin- 
ciple is also extended to those musicians who have estab- 
lished a glorious school of music in England, inferior to 
none. We allude, in thus strongly expressing ourselves, to 
the sacred music of the protestant. church, from the time of 
King Henry the Eighth to the present moment. If then we 
claim among humerous composers a Purcell and a Handel, 
and rejoice in their writings, it is surely but reasonable that 
we should endeavour to secure for the performance of their 
works the same advantages which are bestowed upon them 
in England; and we cannot too forcibly impress upon our 
readers that a close adherence & (ie ‘nflés laid down by the 
great artists who are in possession of the orchestras and organ 
lofts of that country, is the surest mode of arriving at perfec- 
tion in this. Acting on the above principles, we have now 
to offer a few remarks on some opinions which we have lately 
read touching the performance of sacred music, and which 
opinions appear to have a tendency to mislead us fromthe path 
of good taste. The following specimen is from a critique on 
the late oratorio at St. Paul’s, and signed Muséus: 

“Madame Brichta sang Handel’s ‘Rejoice greatly.’ Her 
style was that of Handel, save only that evidence of bad 
taste, a shake, the common-place appeal to the galleries of a 
theatre, but one out of place in the more exalted and refined 
music of the church and oratorio !” 

The writer goes on to doubt the existence of the shake in 
Cianchettini’s: brayura, but excuses himself from a decided 
opinion because the music is not before him, and therefore he 
is not quite sure whether the fair vocalist or the composer has 
committed this horrible fauc pas. Now it is somewhat 
strange that Museus did not contemplate the possible exis- 
tence of a trifling mistake on his own part; but if he will do 
us the favor to peruse any decent edition of Handel’s works, 


‘in the absence of the full score of the Messiah, say Corfe’s 


or Clarke’s edition, he will there find shakes enough to 
give him an ague in his present state of mind; and we must 
add to his distress by acquainting him that without the said 
shake there exists no possibility of bringiag the song, “Re- 
joice greatly,” to any thing like a decent or effective conclu- 
sion. We subjoin the following cadence of the song in ques- 
tion, which we think will prove conclusive to any moderately 
informed musician as to the necessity of using this embellish- 
ment, supported by the fact that Handel so wrote it. 


Eta 
=A 


we" once ,-were ° “fortunate” enough, aat -Boston, to inspect a 
printed copy ‘of ‘Haydn's chorus “from the Creation, “The 
praise of God,” in which the words were altered thus, instead 
of “ The praise of God and of the seeond day,” some worthy 
gentleman had inserted ‘* The praise of God and of. his only 
son ;” and we believe that a similar judicious alteration is to be 
met with in an edition of Handel's chorusses published here. 
The improvement we allude to is in a chorus from Judas 
Maccabeus, “Hail Judea, happy land;” the compiler has 
there most patriotically interpolated “Columbia” for Judea, 
thus recording forever evidence of this country’s felicity. ‘The 
shake is an ornament in which no mediocrity is endurable— 
it ought to be perfect, or ought not to be used: but when 
clear and distinct, it is the most chaste and appropriate em- 
bellishment for English sacred music, and although in dra- 
matic, and especially Italian music, it may be more easily 
dispensed with, yet in the church and at oratorios it is indis- 
pensable. We make this assertion with the more confidence 
because Muszus quotes the oratorios in London, and pro- 
fesses to be acquainted with the performance of sacred music 
in England; we therefore can call to his particular attention 
the following great examples of vocalists who have raised 
an imperishable name by their mode of executing sacred 
music. 

Bartleman, whose majesty of style and splendid musical 
oratory, have justly caused him to be esteemed the best 
representative of Handel, used the shake in sn every 
cadence. Henry Philipps closely follows his example. 
These two gentlemen, in chastity of style and as examples 
for bass singers, are placed in the foremost rank. The 
late Mr. Harrison has handed down the same embellish- 
}ment to Vaughan) Braham, end-W.. Kanyrets,-who, all.yse 
it. Mara and Billington transinitted it to Salmon, Stevens, 
and Paton. And these distinguished vocalists continually de- 
light the most fastidious assemblages of persons at the an- 
cient concerts, the oratorios, and the musical festivals held in 
places of worship, by a display of this libelled embellish- 
ment. 

At those great seminaries for musicians, St. Paul’s cathedral, 
Westminster Abbey, the Chapel Royal, and in all the cathe- 
dral churches in England the shake is taught, and used 
as an appropriate ornament for the church service. It 
may be heard under the superintendence of an Attwood, a 
Greatorex, a Crotch, a Clarke, anda Camidge—in anthems of 
thanksgivings, and in those of mourning for the'dead. On 
the death of George the Third, Kent’s anthem of “ Hear my 
prayer,” was sung in the course of the funeral service, the duet 
and solos by Masters Marshall and Gear.* We were not pre- 
sent, but we perused the papers of the day, which spoke of 
their pathos and skill. At the oratorios at the patent thea- 
tres of the same season, this anthem was sung by the same 
boys, in consequence. of the effect produced by them at the 
king’s funeral, arid we then had the. satisfaction of hearing 
them: their shake, we beg leave to add, was not the least 
prominent part of the performance. At the funeral of the 
great, American artist, Benjamin West, at St. Paul’s cathe- 
dal, the anthem ‘“ Lord let me know mine end,” by Green, 
was'sung; and in the beautiful duet the shake of both the 
choristers pealed through that gigantic building with extra- 
ordinary effect. 

; We could enlarge on this subject ad infinitum; but we 
have said more than sufficient, we think, to prove to Museus 
that he has made an assertion somewhat too hastily, and 
that the charge of bad taste with which he has (perhaps 
unconsciously) assailed the very first vocal authorities in the 


world, is not with justice to be preferred against Madame — 


Brichta, who has only followed in their footsteps, as we con- 
ceive correctly, and with good taste. B. 


* The song, ‘Sweet bird,” is written apparently for the express 
purpose of introducing the shake in all its variety, and is a compo- 
sition now seldom heard excepting at oratorios. 

* Mr. Gear, of whom mention is made above as chorister of the 
Chapel Royal and St. Paul’s cathedral, at present holds the gitnation 
of organist at Grace church, in this city. 


yr 


in refined and exalted music,” had he not better bring forth - 
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- MMUNI ~ | yet she always pleases, and nobedy can exactly tell why. She||pointments. ‘There was one there who I thought realized 
gee te ee in short, eit sa woman; and if she were old and laresads of my waking fancy, but she was “mortgaged,” @ ee 
eatin ” Fugly en and the days of witchcraft had not gone by,|/I overheard one young fellow say to another. = Be 
apie eget oc f pes i danger of the ordeal. “For how much ?” asked he. - 3 pees 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. \ But the mystery of ali this is, that, by some unaccountable}; “ Her intended is worth two hundred thonseaiaaieys 7” 

Messas. Eprrozs—I was delighted with the letter ina late | management, she has reconciled in her own person the most/ replied the other. - : . aa 
number of the Mirror from your fair correspondent Portia—for |, singular incongruities. With all these accomplishinents, | “Upon my word,” thought I, “the young lady is i 
fair she must be, and sprightly and sensible she is, Iam sure. It. with all this refinement and grece, and elegant female know || for a good round sum.” i. | a eee 
isa just reprehension of those who involve the beauteous belles ledge, she possesses the power, and what is still more extraor-|} Thus end all my hopes, unless—unless the fair Portia will it 
of our city in one general censure of extravagance and dissi- | dinary, the will to be useful! Nay, what is yet more won- condescend to unveil the glories of her face to my contempla-_ 
pation. As 1 am under some apprehension she rather glances | derful, though she is sought for and admired abroad, she can tion. If she refuses, itis a gone case. I have no a 
at me in several parts ef her letter, I feel called on, as a man of) actually bear to stay at home. I have sometimes known her fuge but to goto Paris, and study good eating; or stay at home 
honor, to defend myself from these implied charges; and 1) to spend an evening im some little employment of an elegant \and rail at the extravagance of the sex till I am fifty years 
do so with the more readiness, because I can see with half an spinster, when she had half a dozen invitations to pass it//old, and then marry the greatest belle about town. Your obe- 
eye that your charming correspondent is one of those young i abroad ; and have been astounded to see her, at the request! dient servant, 2. Aprian MELMOTE. 
ladies in whose favour I always make exceptions, in ridi-| Of some one of the domestic circle, lay aside her needle—ay, 4 eae 
enling or reprehending the follies and foibles of fashionable | her needle! and play and sing an Italian air with almost the TO THE EDITORS OF THE HE W-50sk eee 
= skill and expression of the signorina. She is never idle at}| Gzsrieaex—Few things have lately occurred more un- 

The fair Portia, if she considers a moment, will at once re- || home; and it is my firm belief, that if the beggars and paupers|/pleasant to my feelings, and more contrary to my opinions of = 
cosnise in my strictures an entire devotion to the sex. Itis of the city only exercised half her industry and econoniy, | ropes, than several strictures in your recent numbers upon 
easiness I EDS them as among the most charming ingre-| there would be little use for charitable societies. And all this || whiskers, mustachios, ladies’ dresses, and the various modes - 
dients in the composition of society; as the fiir ministering | she does voluntarily; for—and here T advise the young gen-|/and fashions which, as we advance in civilization, are be- 
angels of human bliss, without whose agency man can no_ tlemen of the city, “ who spend half-a-crown out of sixpence/ coming prevalentin this community. Your remarks are un- 
more be happy than he could exist and havea being. It)/# day,” to prick up their ears—she is an heiress! An} questionably flagrant outrages upon those rules of courtesy 
is because I regret to see so many young Wamen, born for heiress—and yet she actually sometimes makes her own/|which ought always to exist among gentlemen. Both j a 
better, more important objects, fiinging themselves away on gowns! Do not my fashionable readers shudder at this, and ma are deeply offended at your audacious interference 1 
the foaming billows of fashionable dissipation, who might, | Will they not burn your paper for presenting such enormities//our rights and privileges; and sisters declare they will cut — 
and would become the delight of the domestic fireside, as well ‘© their imitation? The fair Portia may, perhaps, ask me—| your acquaintance. Pray, gentlemen, let me ask what busi- 
as the charm and the life of the social circle and the sprightly 24 the question is apt—why I have not fallen im love, and|/ness it is of yours if I please to wear whiskers and musta- 
ball? | united my fate with this wonderful little girl? ‘The answer|ichios?§ Am I not a freeman? Am I not an American citi- 

¢ is not that I would have them live always in the chim-| #5 at hand. There is in the chapter of consanguinity a bar pat Have I not travelled all over the civilized world, and 

ney-corner, and devote themselves entirely to the homely ac-|t0 Such a procedure. There is not an orthodox parsen or||studied the fashions in Paris and London; and don’t you sup- 
qamnielise® dacksik: Si; any more than I wish them t justice of the peace would tie the bands. : : pose I know more than you about the proprieties of refine 

sacrifice their hours, their health, their in-born delicacy, their|) 1 hope the imperfect sketch I have drawn will exemplify |society? Is it for you to hold me up to pubiic ridicule like 3 

va usefulness, and their happiness to the unceasing pursuit of | ™Y ideas of the beau, or rather belle ideal of fashionable life. || criminal, because I wear hair on my upper lip? Take the 

= pleasure, dress, and dissipation. There is a happy, a bean- | My object in <> the — to your readers is to de- ‘advice of a friend, and confine yourselves to metaphysical 

tiful medium between these two extremes, becoming ayoung!monstrate the possibility of uniting all the useful acquire | subjects ; tell stories of broken-hearted young men, and ladies 

. ié {ments of a domestic character with all the refinements and|/sick with the misery of unrequited passion; criticize the 

class of society may easily attain. Instead of dealing in ge- | 2¢complishments of a well-bred woman. Such alone can be)| play-actors, and review books; but let our mustachios alone, 

neralities, I will attempt the sketch of such a being as [have Justly called fashionable, since glaring splendors, extrava-)or, in spite of the law, expect—you understand me. Things 


“There is no power in the tongue of man — 
To move me from my purpose.” ‘ 
ways sufficiently in the fashion not to appear unfashionable. | either, dresses purely to be seen by nobody, or only by the in- In conclusion, I wish you distinctly to understand, that I 
= shall consider any future remarks on the subject of whiskers 
humor and vivacity. She is neither a wit nor a blue stock- | Hence a habit of dissipating time in the streets, and a habit||#5 Pefsonal. Your quondam friend, Ficutine Bos. — 
ing, still less is she ignorant and without accomplishments. | of living, not for the exercise of duties at home, but for the ; i Tie 
In conversation you will discover, by accident as it were, that | admiration of strangers abroad. No woman can lose her|| ” 70 FHS EDITORS OF THE NEW ae 
her mind is well stored with all the materials of polite know- || taste for domestic life without being the worse for it; andno|| GENTLEMEN—It appears to be quite the rage for distressed 
lege; and be perfectly convinced that if she had the in-|! woman ean live for admiration alone without losing the dignity lyoung ladies, under strict parental government, and forlorn 
clination she possesses the power not only to shine, but to be i of her character and the purity of her soul. She must make/jold bachelors to make their complaints to you; now I put my 
actually witty, if not severe. She dances well, yet is'content | sacrifice of both to attain the admiration of fools, coxcombs, |}confidence both in your inclination and abilities to advise” 
sometimes to sit still and look on at a party, without appear-|/and voluptuaries. Thosé who live only for dress, will, of|jyour friends, and therefore I address you without hesitation. . 
ing as if she was at a funeral; nor have I ever seen her main-'| course, become extravagant, and those who exist only in the it wish to know what your correspondent, Adrian Melmoth 
_ tain possession of the floor, to the exclusich of others, with’! hot-bed of public admiration, must, of necessity, loosen that|}meant by speaking so irreverently of us young ladies? Even 
the heroic detershination of an amazon ; or sit down before |tie which, of all others, is the most important to the charac-||daring to assert that it was a dangerous thing fora young man 
the dance was concluded, leaving others to dance by them- ter and destiny of woman—the domestic tie—the tie that|/of domestic habits to think of entrusting his happiness foany 
selves. She never dances witha plate of eatables in her hand ;/| binds her to herself, her father, mother, or, if she is a wife, to||of the New-York belles of the present ase? Really I am 
or attempts to talk with her mouth full of ice-cream or pickled her husband, her children, and-her home. The fair Portia | surprised that you would countenance such heretical opinions ; 
oysters. I never saw her waltz or.dance the gallopade, to the. will, I trust, mow perceive, that a people who are every day|/so far is it from the truth, that I think the greatestriskis om 
best of my recollection. \jlosing their domestic habits, and the simplicity of their man- ithe lady’s side, in most matrimonial engagements—shke has the 
She plays and sings with a taste, a skill, and a touching |'ners, will not be long distiiguished for the purity of their |moct to fear, for when once her affections are fixed, they re- 
expression that I have hardly ever heard equalled; and in-|!/morals— ‘main frm. ’Tis not an idle tale of romance, that when 
deed excels in all the lady-like acquirements and accomplish- || I take this opportunity to apprise you, Messrs. Editors, of|| woman loves, if is forever. She is by nature formed to be 
ments, so becoming, nay so essential, to the perfection of a) the failure of my hopes at the last fancy ball. I looked out||the charm of the domestic circle, and a refined education cam” _ 
fine woman. But it is her manners—her simple, easy, grace-/ for the fair Portia, but I am sure she was not there, for I||only tend to fit her more eminently for the duties of wife and - 
fal manners, that constitute, to my taste, her greatest charm. || shguld certainly have known her. [was attracted by agroup|/mother. But do not mistake me—I do not pretend to deny 
It is here that the real lady is exemplified, and not in the mere’ of peasants, thinking I might find my object; but, what is \that a false educaiion may destroy all the refinement that — . 
possession of a few superficial accomplishments, which ans very pretty and innocent in a Swiss peasant, appeared quite| naturally exists in the female breast, and render her-eom- 
_ . = Woman of the most ordinary talent, with the most Salimary litherwins in a fine lady, so I marched off towards a pretty || pletely unworthy, and unprepared to perform the proper du- 


pplication, can acquire. There is no bustle or noise about!|quakeress, who took my fancy wonderfully. But, alas! what/|ties of a woman. Indeed most of our fashionable 
her; she receives her company, and does the honors of the |}was my horror at seeing her whirling about.in apaks aka} r 
ood ' house, with a sprightly ease, a careless grace, the result of|/partner whose whiskers would have frightened soy emnany 


been educated improperly ; either mammas are too am 
in their plans, or the daughters are too pretty, and 
spoiled before they are scarcely fourteen ; there 
and far more to be pitied than despised. Still, 


i long habits of good breeding, good sense, and good taste || with nerves less weak than the strings of a piano. In short, 
en combined. She takes no pains, displays no graces to please, | the whole evening was spent in alternate hopes and disap- 
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I think your correspondent might have had some charity for 
us, and not condemn the whole sex in toto. I could tell you 
of some—bright, radiant girls; so pure in heart, so unaffect- 
ed in manners, and withal so devoted in their feelings, that I 
know not one among you “lords of the creation’? worthy to 
possess their love. Tell Mr. Melmoth for me that he need 
not go to a fancy ball, nor to any other ball, for a wife, but 
‘let him look around among the cirele of his acquaintances for 


some pretty modest creature, and I'll venture to say (unless he 
is very fastidious) that he will soon become a perfect Bene- 
dict, Adieu. Your constant reader, Mary Meppier. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

GrenTLEmEeN—I have this moment received a package 
through the post-office, which cost me two dollars and seventy- 
- five cents, from a gentleman with whom I have only a slight 
acquaintance, and on matters altogether relating to his own 
interests. As many persons residing abroad are guilty occa- 
sionally of the same liberty, I find the tax upon my purse 
yather burdensome, and therefore beg you will print this, that 
my worthy correspondents in the various parts of the United 
States may take the hint, and pay postage when they trans- 
mit me large packages exclusively affecting their own affairs. 
Some weeks ago a gentleman requested the loan of a manu- 
script poem, written by a departed friend, of which I was very 
choice, as it was of great beauty and rarity. Having business at 
Baltimore he carried my manuscript with him, and after having 
sufficiently amused himself with its contents, forwarded it to 
me by mail, enclosed in a letter of a few brief words of “ gra- 
titude” for my politeness, and I paid three dollars to the post- 
man. Please, gentlemen, either give this abominable prac- 
tice a suitable lashing in your paper, or/print my unvarnished 
effusion for the benefit of myself and all similar victims to 
the carelessness or parsimony of their friends, Your obedient 
servant, L. 

Remarxs.—We sincerely sympathize with our correspon- 
dent. No class of individuals is more exposed to similar im- 
positions than editors. They afiect us in various ways. We 
have to bear the postage of numerous letters, requesting the 
paper, but without enclosing the amount of the subscription, 
which, by the way, we never attend to. It also frequently 
happens that the requisite advance is enclosed, and only half 
the postage paid, a subterfuge which the penetrating eyes of 
the post-office clerks invariably detect, and for which we have 
to’suffer. Inaddition to this we aze honored. with innume- 
rable literary effusions from distant correspondents, and are 
continually compelled to pay from twelve-and-a-half to fifty 
cents for some cherished specimen of fancy, not worth so 
many farthings. For these wrongs we have no redress, but 
must go on patiently every day, contributing to the support 
of the post-office department, with to us a very disagreeable 
liberality, until our friends will take the trouble to reason a few 
moments upon the subject, and discover the great impropriety 
of taking such unwarranted liberties with our purse —Eds. 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


TOO MUCH SUSCEPTIBILITY. 
From unfinished memoranda. 


“ Soft effluvia, shooting through the brain— 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain.” 


Poor Jacob Seymour had too much susceptibility. . His 
heart was tenderness itself.- It swelled up into his throat on 
the most trivial occasions. Unbidden tears -were forever ris- 
ing into his eyes ; blushes continually overspread his checks ; 
smiles, which he could not check, would beam out like sun- 
shine over his face ; his blood boiled with resentment at any 
incident which bore the remotest resemblance to an insult. 
Yet he yearned to love every body and every thing. All the 
world declared he was a good fellow; but he was entirely 
too susceptible. 

He betrayed these traits of character even in his earliest 
boyhood. His heart seemed ever full to the brim, and the 
slightest touch shook it to overflowing. What was quite 
vexatious too, the very peculiarity in his constitution, which 
perpetually led him astray, rendered it almost impossible for 
him to bear the consequences. His father was frightened at 
the sensitiveness of his disposition. His mother loved him 
the more forit; especially when, after a frown from the former, 
he would come with his pale cheeks and little blue eyes so full 
of grief, and hide his face in her bosom. 

At seven he was a delicate, fair-complexioned boy. Soft 
golden hair curled around a sweet girlish countenance. The 
ladies called him a perfect Cupid. At ten he hadexpanded into 


something,more of masculine strength, and mama, after Jong 
Bites Piven her duty and feeling, at length consented 


. 


r ye 5 


that he should be sent to boarding-school. 
mothers and sons, imagine the parting! Jacob was left in the 


desolate loneliness of a.strange place, with new faces about 


him. He went out among the crowd of young urchins 
engaged in their sports, and felt as if his heart would break. 
This made him wretched for a month, when he began to be 
interested in the circumstances around him. 

At the age-of thirteen, he was ordered to prepare for a 
public examination. He had intended to appropriate the 
evening previous, to the study of the only page in Euclid 
which he did not perfectly understand. He had just opened 
the book and commenced, as the line a b equals the line d, &e. 
when his eyes rested accidentally on the blooming form and 
animated lovely face of his tutor’s youngest daughter Mary. 
She had just reached her fourteenth year. A beautiful and 
dangerous object to sit by the side of a susceptible youth 
studying mathematics. It was summer, moonlight, and some 
how or other they were left to themseives. | 

The girl hummed ‘a pleasant air, and Master Jacob drew 
near the window and forthwith struck into a second. Sus- 
ceptible people are apt to love music. He forgot Euclid till 
it was too late for further study. The next day his exami- 
ner, as ill luck-would have it, opened at the very problem 
which he had failed to learn. Jacob became confused—the 
class tittered ; he was rebuked by the tutor and burst into tears. 

The school was dismissed. The voices of his companions 
were heard from the broad green meadow which formed their 
play-ground. The tutor also had disappeared, and Jacob was 
seated gloomy and alone; his aching head bent down upon 
the desk, and his face covered from the light. He was brood- 
ing, poor fellow, over the disgrace he had suffered, and that 
too in the presence of Mary. 

“T could have borne,” thought he, ‘the ungenerous ridicule 
of the boys, and even the coldness of the master ; but to be dis- 
graced and laughed at before her ! what must she think of me?” 

Tears flowed again at the thought, and he sobbed aloud, 
when an arm upon his shoulder, and a soft hand upon his, 
startled him from his sad meditations. 

He looked up, and the same face which happened to be at 
that moment so vivid in his memory, was before him in re- 
ality. A slight moisture suffused her eyes, and swelled gra- 
dually into shining drops, which lay there like dew in the 
cups of blue flowers. A gleam of rapture thrilled through 
his soul. 

Now; if any good-for-nothiag -misrhievons reader, feels 
alarm lest I am going to work this up into a romantic story, 
I beg leave to disclaim any suchintention. The girl regarded 
him merely as a pretty little boy, whereas she was a young 
lady of fourteen. She had observed the acuteness of his feel- 
ings, and knew the cause of his failure, and had now come 
out of pure pity to soothe him. She was indeed so totally 
unconscious of any other sentiments than those of a sister, that | 
she even kissed his cheek, put back the curls from his fore- 
head, and held his hand in hers while she proceeded to con- 
sole him, in a low sweet voice which was perfect music in 
his ear, and sunk with a delightful feeling into his heart. 

This is certainly a strange world, and, incredible as it may 
seem to the wise men thereof, it is my opinion that at that 
particular moment not one of them, howsoever learned and elo- 
quent he might have been, could have calmed Jacob’s troubled 
thoughts so effectually as did this simple maiden. His tears 
evaporated; he forgot the master, the rebuke, and the laugh- 
ter; and when she bade him get up and go out to play, he 
submitted once more with astonishing resignation as she 
pressed her full lips upon his forehead, and obeyed her as if 
she had been a queen. : 

“T do not care for all the world,” said he, as he walked 
down a little lane by agrove of oaks, whose foliage was touched 
with the last rays of the sun; and the balmy evening air 
fanned his cheek ; “‘let my master scold me every day, and 
letthe whole school laugh, if Mary will only come afterwards 
and tell me not to mind it.” 

Now the reader may imagine if Jacob's susceptibility caused 
him such acute sensations both of pain and pleasure, even 
before the subtle thoughts, interests, and passions of manhood 
were developed, what must have been his anguish when he 
mingled with the reckless and jarring throngs of the world 
in the more advanced stages of human life ? 

As he grew older his sensitiveness was not diminished ; he 
continued alive to all the varying impressions of surrounding 
circumstances. He left off Latin and Greek because the 
master was too cross; he devoted himself assiduously to mu- 
sic and dancing, and was at length dismissed from the esta- 
blishment, in consequence of a highly censurable circumstance. 


Ye susceptible || had composed on the subject of Cupid and Psyche, that she 


snatched the same from his hands; and, in the course of his 
endeavours to recover them, their lips did actually come 
so near to each other as to produce a sudden report, which 
awakened Mademoiselle De L’Orme, the French instructress, 
a maiden lady. of nine and forty, who had been reposing in 
an adjoining apartment. Mademoiselle De L’Orme was pe- 
trified with horror; Helen was in an amazing passion, and 
poor Jacob was informed that his numerous similar offences 
had exhausted the patience of the trustees, and that he must 
pack up and begone. 

Jacob had no sooner completed his twenty-first year than 
he found himself in possession of an independent fortune. 
One would have deemed him a happy man, endowed as he 
was with health, education, riches, talents, and an agreeable 
person. But’he was so susceptible that his distresses were 
sometimes almost greater than he coyld bear. His unfortu- 
nate constitutional weakness displayed itself particularly in 
an extreme admiration of the diviner sex. The natural 
warmth of his heart led him to frequent indulgence in matri- 
monial reflections. Ee acknowledged that bachelorship was 
a lonely, inconvenient, and unsatisfactory state; but unfor- 
tunately he could never fix upon a suitable companion, but 
before the question was popped, the parties agreed, and the 
preliminaries aryanged, her image was absolutely banished 
from his mind by that of some other yet more angelic. If a 
lady did but speak civilly to him, his heart was in‘a flame. 
The lovely Julia had gained his affections, as the phrase is, 
and it was understood that they were to make a match of it, 
when he accidentally met the enchanting Henrietta on board 
a steamboat going up to Albany. He was introduced to her 
as the boat was passing the state prison. Before they reach- 
ed Yonkers he felt that his peace of mind was deeply involved, 
and he squeezed her hand—declared his passion, and vowed 
eternal constancy just opposite Anthony’s Nose. She hap- 
pened to be acquainted with his disposition, and respectfully 
rejected his addresses. His first impulse was to hang him- 
self, and he actually walked out to take a last agonizing fare- 
well of nature and to buy a rope, when he was encountered 
by two handsome witty profligate young. men who railed at 
women and turned every idea of purity and affection into 
derision. They invited him to a Champagne supper, where 
he spent the night in riotous debauchery, and foreswore all 
womankind forever. 

A month afterwards. he married the danghter of a righ 
Dutch farmer, on Long Island, endorsed a note for a friend 
for twenty thousand dollars and became liable for the amount, 
and is at this moment residing in a wretched hovel, strug- 
gling from day to day for the means of sustenance, pining 
away under the effects of a tender attachment to his wife’s 
youngest sister. D. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Encyclopedia Americana. Edited by Francis Lieber, assisted by 
E. Wigglesworth and T. G. Bradford. vol, v. 8vo. pp. 622. Phi- 
ladelphia. Carey & Lea. 1831. 

Ir would be almost superfluous for us to express appro- 
bation of this work, or of the manner in which its previ- 
ous volumes have been conducted. The encyclopedias hith- 
erto published have been unwieldy in their form, and too often 
intended for individuals already far advanced in scientific 
knowledge. The learned have used them as references, and 
superficial readers have soon. become either wearied or per- 
plexed with their abstruse and technical style. Mr. Lieber 
has very judiciously adapted his articles to the comprehension 
of the general scholar, without diminishing their value in the 
eyes of the more erudite. 

The patrons of the Encyclopedia will lament the death of 
Dr. Godman, who was to have superintended the zoological 
department; but that gentleman himself designated Mr. T. 
G. Bradford as his successor. 

We extract the article on Giants, both from its intrinsic 

interest and as a specimen of the work. 

“Giants; a people of extraordinary stature. History, 

both sacred and profane, makes mention of giants. Nothing 

is more natural, in ages when the-past and the future are con- 

nected together only by tradition, than that the height of a 

tall man should be exaggerated every year after his death. 

In the same way, a small person would dwindle into a dwarf 


time is also produced by distance of place, so that a nation 
of tall men, living ona distant shore, would become, in the 
tale of the mariner, arace of giants. Nations and individu- 


The authorities were informed that he did one day 80 teaze 
Miss Helen Moore, by reading to her some verses which he!! 


als, in their childhood, love the miraculous; and any event 
which deviates from the common course of things, immedi- 


ca 


or a pigmy. The effect which is produced by distance of — 


' exaggeration of a lively imagination to make them objects o 
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ately becomes a wonder, on which poetry eagerly seizes; 
hence the cyclops and lestrygons of the ancients, and the}|t 
ogres of romance. Instances, however, are by no means 

wanting, of uncommonly large persons, hardly needing the 


for instance, between some of the scenes in Sayings and Do- Looked bright in the pecped Cea 


4 : + And distant cor peeped through : , 
wonder. According to the Jewish traditions, a people existed||ings and the heavy attempts at drollery of Alderman Van The branches of fe a y mf: ha 5 
before the deluge, of uncommon stature, called the sons ef|| Beverout, or the gandy glitter of Pelham! Hook’s talent is oy Isat among the slee; pot ay gO 
God. And at a much later period, when the Israelites sent|| perhaps rather peculiar than high. He excels in acute if not meee ony ike Sena ~ a! ? 
spies into the land of promise, they brought back word that||deep observation, in a keen sense of the ridiculous, and in an To rest in such a bed; > 
the sons of Anak, in Hebron, were giants, and that they||good-humored satire of the thousand little foibles of which ; dnd chivnoe ais a tee ie gay, 


themselves appeared like grasshoppers before them. The last)/we are all guilty ourselves, yet which we delight so much to 


*Twas thus that I sat musing 


of this tribe was Og, king of Bashan, conquered by Moses:}}lanugh at in others. He has fancy, but not imagination, and Tn Cop een pcan 2 
he had a bedstead nine cubits long and four cubits broad. _In}nothing of the fervent poetical temperament. He never Hs Gamma fant es bee eecia  ehaot ee 
the neighborhood of Jerusalem, a tomb was shown, for a long}|shows much romantic feeling, and cannot sentimentalize with 1yamned— et xe not iets feast | PF 
time after, with the inscription, Here lies the giant Og. In|\a good grace. He mingles in the real world, and satirizes Pape Pom ey ee aes ae 
1670, a tooth was said to have been found in this grave weigh-||our every-day actions. Drawing his subjectsin this way from ane forth meppe ale oa chariot : 
ing four and a half pounds.. The Jewish commentators make}! around him, his stories are seldom extravagant, and his cha- : ier > weg | in as ate thattold 
Goliath eleven feet high. racters seem fresh frem the stage of real life. Were we And stein St opighte ta toe eye = 
“ The giants of Greek mythology are believed, by some, to}jcalled upon to make a chaice, we should decidedly prefer Say- That spoke him not yet fit to-die. 
represent the struggle of the elements of nature against the||ings and Doings to the present production. They have more oa came with the stranger & 
4 : ¢ = . 2a, E 3 ; sexton, sad and bowed, = 
gods, that is, against the order of creation. They were said||of our author's peculiar spirit, and are written with less effort. A meek old man, whoselocks were white —_ 2 
to have sprung from the blood of Celum, which fell into the|} The characters too in the volumes before us, are not strongly ilies were pone of leh tohim = aot ’ 
lap of Terra (the earth.) Their mother, indignant at the||enough marked to fix the reader’s attention. At the same And sanctified his visage dim. F 
banishment of the Titans into Tartarus, excited them to re ||time it is just what its title page calls it, ‘a tale of the middle To a grave bound.o’er with osier ‘ 2 
volt against J ove. They hurled mountains and forests against||ranks.’ There is nothing inconsistent or extravagant in its nee gepepres By Eben onla <a teg ty 
Olympus, disdaining the lightnings of Jupiter. Ann oracle||incidents ; a marriage of interest, an unfortunate and ruin- cca eat fears to walk alone: Rx ied 
having declared that the gods could not conquer except by the|| ous speculation, and a dishonest son-in-law, are no unusual Bb chirs PP hay Ai allele “ at 
assistance of a mortal, Minerva called Hercules to their aid.|| occurrences, though to be sure, the resuscitation of a culprit “God rest thy soul, poor Ellen !”” 
He slew Alcyoneus and Porphyrion, the most formidable ° unjustly executed, and the eternal passion which Max- eg Feces tah fone that grew 
the giants. Apolloand Hercules shot out the eyes of Ephi-|| well conceives fora young lady whom he happens to meet From out the osier-band— eS 
altes ; Bacchus slew Eurytus with his thyrsus 5 Hecate andj|once or twice in the street, and who, after the proper Po mer he aes a the chariot Fan nl 4 ae 
Vulcan killed Clytius with clubs of hot iron; Neptune hurl-||lowance of anxiety, turns out to be the daughter of his fa- “p, ars ; yi 
: : - z oor Ellen!” said the sexton, . £ a 
ed a part of the island of Cos on Polybotes ; Minerva buried |/ther’s best friend, are rather out of the ordinary course of events. “The parish laid her here, ee ead 
Enceladus under the island of Sicily, and flayed Pallas, and|| As a whole, however, the tone of this work is easy and natu- Mee thonght thet one ie ye ‘ 
made a shield of his skin. The remainder perished by the!| ral, its style unpretending, and its story highly interesting. It may be that some time or other ta} 
’ hands of other deities, by the thunderbolts of Jupiter or the =a She was your servant ?"—“No—My wormer! iy 
. : A pe . || Marshall’s View of London, condensed and arranged in a brief and “My mother !—and the stranger 
arrows of Hercules. This fable, perhaps, indicates volcanic}! aceurate manner, giving a description of the public buildings, With these words bowed his head, 
eruptions, for which the Phlegrean fields, where the chief}} churches, monuments, works of art, ages squares, &c. witha And wept aloud upon the turf, : 
. © i ~Mie concise account of the general outlines of the ag gh ae of Lon- And called upon the dead : a 
scene of this struggle is placed, and where the two principal] don, its extent and locality, Peitioe, che elieealin, te - illustrated |} The sexton quiet! withdrew : t 
giants were born, were remarkable. Cos and Sicily, which with six views. Peabody. “New-York. | 183 But I was hidden by © yew, hak 
figure in this fable, are also volcanic. Ovid has described|| Let any reader take a long breath and go through the above ae ‘ay the words Fi! tell ye true. ; 
the war of the giants in the beginning of his Metamorphoses. ||title, and then imagine the work which is to be introduced to i occ tr eee sleep 
“ Strabo tells of the skeleton of Anteus, found in Mauri-|/his attention. Would he not expect something in folio, which ge a wandered far andlong —__ P 
tania, sixty cubits long. Pliny speaks of a skeleton forty-six||he has to place upon his knees and grasp with both hands? Tin hed lived fall bat ny span, 
cubits Iong, laid bare by an earthquake in Crete. In the|| The “ View of London” happens to be a very different affair. And grown a mejancholy man? 
batile between Marius and the Teutones, at Aque Sextiz,||It is emphatically a “hambug, consisting of four leaves, on Bt Nn. a thee harsh and wayward, 
en, when a boy! 
the king of the latter, Theutobochus, is represented as a gi-|| which are one page of letterpress and three of plates. The Alas, I never knew how : 
ant. In 1613, his skeleton was pretended to have been found ||Iatter have been exhibited at the windows of print-shops any The oa, bd pfs LA sis tresinn! aS 
in Upper Burgundy. A brick tomb was discovered, thirty ||time these fifty years. We are informed by this (as Pedro in| When Iwas safely jaid to rest. ge yer 
feet long, twelve feet broad, and eight feet high, on which was || Cinderella would say, ) “ most exterisive and tremendous” vo- *<Qur fare was hard and scanty, Re ee ae 
the inscription Theutobochus rex. According to tradition, a||lume, that “at Crockford’s celebrated gambling-house, the}| Whine tes thought barnes riches vast, a ree 
skeleton was in the grave, twenty-five and a half feet long,||net profits for one season were one hundred and fifty thou- Tn hunger silent sate ;— +P otead “a 
ten across the shoulders, and five feet through, from the breast||sand pounds. A million of money is said to have changed per pah foray bade ict 28 fa i ae 
bone to the back bone. The thigh bones were four feet long. || hands in one night.” Our quotations should be longer, only “Tam grown rich, my mother; Pc 3 
The bones, the story says, were finally carried to England, || there is nothing else to quote. We regret to see our little I have done deeds of fame; = as 
and it is not known what became of them. We have similar|| friend Peabody getting into such bad practices. The book Stee esha Diese pear pt bes: (ri 
accounts in the sixteenth century. Thus Dalechamp pre-j|should have been termed pictures for children, price one penny ; Tcome—and spoils 0! Bee sea” i: 
tended to have found a skeleton eighteen feet in length; Fe-||and we suspect even then that principles of economy would _ Realy SOR: Sear oe eae BA fac ; 
lix ae ae aaa ne — poe ; — aie have prevailed, in many instances, over parental affection. Bort ith old ty vie 
one in Sicily, y feet in length. But it long been A : j t wert thou in that lowly cot 
known that these bones do not belong to giants, but to ani- The Spirit of the ys for_ the eee Pw Philadelphia. | ' reget dak ee : ; 
tals of the primitive world, which, from ignorance of ana-|| Ajthouch thi rk before the publi t || How much of heaven on earth were + Cag 
s , ’ ng! s work appears before the pu ic in a neal “°F thi i ne 
tomy, were taken for human bones. The Guanches, the form, and is of a moderate size, it does not answer the ex- aiken ae : ee | 
original inhabitants of the Canaries, were described by @|| yectations which naturally arise on opening a volume which /; eee eee ene i 
credulous traveller as appearing to have been at least fifteen professes to contain the “Spirit of the Annuals.” Not- | If o’er it paseed a elond oe hiaaes oe Th . 
feet long, from an examination of their mfimmies. Similar withstanding the opinion of Newton, that by some chemical || its inner glory beamed the same. otk A ’ 
; f the P ians: but C A 7 “I have been at the revel 4 1” aloe 
accounts were given of the Patagonians; but Captain Car-|laction of the elements the whole globe might be condensed In lordly halls at night, 
teret, who measured several of them, found that most of them within the compass of a nut-shell, we did not anticipate that aoe tare iy rs have on me shone ; 3, ai ; 
were but from six feet to six feet five inches high. The'mea-|| the vast quantity of Annuals, Souvenirs, Bijous, Carcanets, Fiat ee ee pee v ! 
surements of Wallis agree with this. The ordinary height Gems, Talismans, Keepsakes, &c. &. would not have pro-!! Those pale, meek, weeping ones of thine? #3 ee 
of men is between five and six feet, and the greatest deviations|| duced sufficient valuable mage to eke out the pages of at_| Waele ve wert back, w mother? Pies: * | ‘ 
from this medium height, be: Europe, are found itt England feast one small octodecimo. this we are led to infer by the i But I would kneel before thee now, a ee 
and Switzerland. Frederick William I, of Prussia, had such}! -gitor of the Spirit of the Annuals, as much of it still smacks aoe A gray payee bet egeres - doa, 
a rage for collecting tall men as guards, that a man of extra- strongly of the trashy character peculiar to the originals. And only longs to love and trust !” q 


_ of Poland, a man of good stature, could only reach the chin 
of the tallest man of the Prussian guards with his hand.” 


; tion to any library, as ornamental as it is useful. one for the price of the volume ; and Theodore Hook’s story, | If yet thou a mother’s heart, 
e535) = Se . 4 i : Tobe ide to thine, 
ag Barwa, a Tale of the Middle Ranks. 2v.12mo. ' pp. 25% and 239, ||€ntitled the Brighton Coach, is arch, interesting, and amus- Lactieriakbes lene too tate woatshs 


The compilation, which appears to have been made from the bre i pte See pars Bossa oo 
British gift- -hooks, might haye been decidedly improved by ad- ‘+ Confessing to the ered he 
mitting pieces from American pens to the exclusion of certain Og pte acted pal 
effusions rather remarkable for dullness than beauty. The - 
delightful sketches of Miss Mitford, however, nearly repay O thou! that maystbe reading 


ordinary height could not escape being made a soldier, what- 
ever was his profession ; and itis related that Augustus, king 


And from the church-yard took my way. 
The Encyclopedia is neatly printed and will be an addi- 
This simple tale of mine, 


J. & J. Harper. New-York. 183}. 
Sr “This book will compare favorably with almost any of our 
modern novels. Scott is of course out of the question ; but 
among the rest of the tribe who deluge the press with their 
two duadecimos a year, there are few of as touch ‘talents as 


ing to the end. Thou weep in madness o’er her grave! 
As we do not remember to have seen the annexed touching || We must not forget to mention that the volume is 
little poem copied into any of the American prints, we give lished with a pretty frontispiece, engraved by J. 
it a plaice, although it is by no means equal to the prose of|/a painting by H. eee ak) toy 
Washington Irving on the same subject.. ‘bly decent. 


-,- 

‘The Family Dyer and Sco eing a complete treatise on the art 
of dyimg and cleaning every-article of dress, bed and window fur- 
niture, silk bonnets, feathers, &c,, whether made of flax, silk, 
cotton, wool, or hair; also carpets, counter anes, and hearth- rugs. 
Ensuring a saving of eighty per cent.. By William Tucker, From 
the fourth London edition. 12mo. pp. 180. Philadelphia. E. L. 
Carey & A. Hart. 1831. 


There is much sententious eloquence in Mr. T'ucker’s idea 
of saving eighty per cent. Such a proceeding is undoubt- 
edly a desideratum, and if the “ Family Dyer and Scourer” 
really redeems the pledge advanced in the title page, it would 
be almost superfluous for us to solicit for it the patronage of 
the public ; at least of that portion who have had occasion 
to be struck with the idea that money is’ more easily spent 
than obtained, and we apprehend this comprises'a pretty 
large majority. It is true that authors sometimes entertain 
peculiar opinions of their own works; and although we avow 
a most profound respect for that class of our fellow-creatures 
whom the contingencies of life have driven to such a preca- 
rious and unhappy trade, yet we do not always take for grant- 
ed the truth of what they, say cf themselves. The present 
volume is, however, introduced to the American reader in a 
very favorable manner, having previously run through four 
London editions. 
carpets, counterpanes, and hearth-rugs, the eighty per cent. 
makes a strong impression, and induces us to extract a sam- 
ple that the curious may test its value by experiments of their 
own. The following purports to be a method for cleaning 
white satins : 

* Brench chalk must be strewed over them, and then well 
brushed off with a hard-brush. Should the satin not be suf- 
ficiently cleaned by the first dusting, it may be done asecond 
time, and it will both clean and beautify the satin. The 
more it is brushed the better.” 

‘The author asserts that his recipes and instructions are the 
result of his own experience, apologizes for and seems to 
apprehend that some disagreeable consequences will arise 
from his thus exposiig what have been termed the secrets 
of his trade. Public sympathy must certainly await one 
who, although he must have recollected the fate of Morgan, 
has nevertheless ventured upon such a daring enterprise. 
‘This free-masonry among the dyers is quite romantic; and 
we hope that the peril he dares in order to enlighten ladies 
upon the art of “ taking out spots of paint,” and “extracting 
grease from colored muslin,” will insure to the “ Family 
Dyer and Scourer” an extensive circulation ! 
ES EE ETF STD 
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THE PARK THEATRE. 


MASTER BURKE. 

‘Furs bright little star has risen again in our theatrical 
heaven. As usual, crowds throng to gaze, admire, and wonder, 
and the Burke mania rages as violently as ever. He struts 
about in Richard with a ludicrous, and yet beautiful mimicry 
of manhood. True there is something’ unnatural in the dis- 

- proportion between his boyish form and “ reed voice” and the 
air of matured reflection which pervades his representation ; 
still, however predetermined you may be against persons pro- 
fessing to be precocious prodigies, you find yourself involun- 
tarily delighted. The regular stage walk—the finished atti- 
tudes—the haughty folding of the arms—the earnest expres- 
sion of the face, are at once interesting and amusing. The 
common interrogation in relation to Burke is, whether his 
playing is natural or artificial? Is he organized with greater 
powers of conception than others, or is it only that the facul- 
ties requisite to form a player have in him been prematurely 
developed? Doeshe entirely understand what he speaks, and 
would he personate an original character as well as he sustains 
Richard, Dennis Bulgruddery, &c.? It is apparent that the 
boy owes his success to the blended influence of nature and 
education. He must have been originally blessed with a fine 
_ organization, and a great facility in learning and in imitating, 
” and these have been well applied and his faculties concen- 
trated upon one subject; but we believe there are lads in this 
city whom the same education would have rendered equally 
renowned, A bright, healthy, spirited boy is capable of more 

_ thanis generally imagined. We remember a child of six years 

old in an academy in this city who solved in his mind, and 
in a manner which evinced a perfect understanding of them, 
ee in arithmetic which might puzzle any intelligent 
ccustomed to mental calculation. The same boy 


able geographer. We do not wish to detract from the 
merit of Master Burke, but only to place his claims for 
ration in their true light. He is no prodigy. Heisa 


Although no adepts in the mysteries of 


Spanish and English accurately, and*was an ad-! 


NT 
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ORIGIN AL POETRY. 


THE FIRSTLING OF THE FLOCK. 
To my friend, Alaric A. Waits, Esq. 
BY WILLIS G, CLARK, 


In was, in sooth, a lonely hour 
Which gave thy firstling to the dust, 
A perished, but unfolded flower, 
Consigned to death in hope and trust ! 
it was an hour to bid the spring 
Of deep and anguished thought go free, 
To fetter joy’s beguiling wing, 
And check his siren melody. 


For then, before each parent’s eye, 
Slept on the dark and lonely bier 
The loved, with passion wild and high, 
The hope of manhood’s stormy year : 
There lay the fair illumined face, 
Whence scarce the smile of youth had flown; 
There lingered ‘vet the iamele is grace, 
Which sweetened life in moments gone! ! 


How many hopes were clonded there— 
How many gladsome rays were hid, 
Sweeter than all in earth or air, 
Beneath the veil’d and drooping lid! 
The glance that wakening love revealed— 
‘That told of childhood’s earnest glee— 
By death’s remorseless hand concealed, 
On time’s dull waste no more to be ! 


And yet, methinks, a solemn joy 
Might stir thy heart, and fire thine eye 
When gazing on that faded boy— 
The lost on earth, the found on high! 
Something that bre eathed of sinless hours, 
Of soft and ever sunny skies, 
That glitter o’er the vernal bowers 
Of an eternal paradise. 


Oh, why should love the perished mourn ? 
They slumber on a peaceful bed; 

And unto heaven’s eternal: morn 
Their spirit. wings in lightare led : 

There come no cares the brow to dim, 

No tears to fill the cloudless eye ; 

But joy, that prompts each cherub-hymn, 
Broods o’er those dwellers of the sky! 


SONNE T—TO *** 
BY IOLANTE, 
Oh chase that dusky shadow from thy brow, 
~My ewn beloved nme, the ch, a Dayeat? cloud 
May seem the futtire pee oF torah’ ud, : 
Though, like the way-benighted travéller now, 
Thou wanderest on with painful steps and slow, 
Yet thou dost bear a soul too high and proud 
To be by earthly suffering crushed and bowed. 
Bear up awhile; e’en as from every blow 
That felled the fabled Titan to the earth 
He rose with strength redoubled to the strife, 
So shalt thou find thy very griefs give birth 
To strength sufficient for the ills of life ; 
Thou’st stood unblenched mid passion’s fearful war, 
Then let not sorrow now thy soul’s bright sunshine mar. 


SS FPS SE EEE PTTL EL 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


The late robbery.—Since the good honest times described 
by the grave and dignified Deiderich Knickerbocker, when 
the old Dutch ladies durst not go to the pump for water with- 
out first setting down their pails, and peeping round the cor- 
ner to see if the British army was not at hand, the city has 
riot been in such commotion as has prevailed since the late 
audacious bank robbery. The sensation was universal and 
startling. The usual method of salutation between friend 
and friend, “Good morning, sir; fine weather,” was ex- 
changed for “ Any news of the bank robbers?’ . It was the 
topi¢ of conversation in every place—at every time. The 
other evening while Mr. Jones, as the Prince in Cinderella, 
was singing ‘Brightly gleaming,” a voice inthe second tier 
was distinctly heard to say, “Two hundred and eighty thou- 
sand besides six thousand dollars in gold !? | 

As the affair became more fully disclosed, all eyes were! 
turned impatiently upon the high constable. He was an 
object of universal interest and admiration. The ever-watch- 
ful guardian of the city’s purity, who was supposed to carry 
about in his head a map of every hole, nook, and corner of the | 
town, besides an accurate list not only of eyery man» who 
had departed from the straight path, but of all whose virtu- 
ous minds were wavering, and whose morals were on the de- | 
cline, was now expected to sustain his reputation by some 


sudden and miraculous display. People looked anxiously 
into his well-known countenance, as he walked through the) 
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up with “Well, no matter—old Hays will catch him.”— 
“But where has the thief gone?’ was asked; “to Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Liverpool, or Calcutta? or does he remain 
quietly in the city, sheltered beneath fine clothes and a good 
character, even from suspicion?” The excitement at length 
rose to its highest pitch. If a five dollar note was presented 
to a shopkeeper, he looked grave and scrutinizing upon the 
countenance and habiliments of his customer. The ten 
thousand dollars reward was worth a little extra ingenuity : 
and an innocent person who offered a hundred dollar bill to 
be changed was apprehended, and underwent a Strict exami- 
nation. The selfish interests of mankind, indeed, prevailed 
to so great a degrée, that it is reported of an individual strongly 
addicted to poetry, but never before suspected of money, that 
having taken out a two-shilling piece to buy some peanuts, 
the high constable, who happened to be passing at the mo- 
ment, fixed’ his eyes upon him in an awful manner, and de- 
sired to know the reason « ‘of his smbarking in such extracr- 
dinary indulgences ! 

We claim the sympathies of our ae however, for the 
gentleman who was so unfortunate as to be the real perpe- 
trator of the deed ; with two or three hundred thousand dol- 
lars in his trunk and a whole city, nay, a whole nation, like a 
pack of full-blooded hounds close at his heels, yet hoping 
that they would loge the scent and pass off in the distance. 
But old Hays knew what he was about. What would folks 
who have long entertained opinions unfavorable to the man- 
ner in which this trusty officer executes his duty so effectu- 
ally—what would they have said, had they witnessed the in- 


|terview between the two gentlemen, namely, himself and Mr. 


Smith, which led to the disclosure? The latter is said to be 
social in his habits; but it is shrewdly suspected, that how- 
ever much he admired Mr. Hays’s private character and man- 
ners, he experienced some unpleasant sensations on seeing * 
him enter his chamber at the ‘“‘very witching time of night.’? 
Ye painters, immortalize yourselves by the sketch. Ye poets 
and poetesses, whose names deck the annals of this great metro- 
polis, seize the heavenly lyre and strike the trembling chords ! 

“ We meet again at Philippi,” said Cesar’s ghost to Brutus. 

“ Whose trunks are those?’ said Mr. Hays to Mr. Abr 
and at that identical moment, as every honest lady and gen- 
tleman in town well knows, a sudden clap of thunder shook 
the earth and heavens, and a deluge of rain like unto a cata- 
ract, did pour down upon this wicked city, and roll foaming 
and tumbling along the gutters, whereby the intimacy of the 
high constabie with improper persons came tobe apparent” s 


Newark.—The New-Jersey Eagle, in an article. adverting 
to the rapid growth of that town, anticipates, in the spring, 
an increase of population to the amount of a thousand. They 
are constructing edifices there with great industry. A eon- 
tract has been entered into by some architect of more than 
ordinary enterprise, for the erection of a large brick building, 
to be ready for occupation in ten days after the laying of the 
foundation, under a heavy penalty for every day the owner 
is kept out after that time. The New-Yorkers and. Phila- 
delphians must look about them, or they will have a rival in 
our little New-Jersey friend ; just as we have seen two brilliant 
belles unexpectedly half-eclipsed by the unpretending charms 
of a younger sister. The Eagle winds up the article with 
the following demure and judicious counsel to the new comers : 

““We here witness the results of mechanical industry and 
enterprise—for it is to these we owe our prosperity. And if 
people are coming to Newark with an expectation of living 
easier or growing rich faster here than in other places, with- 
out using the proper yaeans, they will find themselves woful- 
ly mistaken. They must not only be industrious and enter- 
prising as others have been who haye grown wealthy, but their 
industry must be turned to the best possible advantage, and 


\|the most rigid economy must be practised in every depart- 
lment of their business and faz 
{|shall soon find some of their names swelling the list of our 


aily concerns, otherwise we 


insolvents.”? 
We would wacer the first year’s rent of the new brick house 
that this same editor of the Eagle is a very sensible man. 


The reward.—Myr. Henry Bangs, of this city, has pub- 
lished a statement, by which it appears that he is entitled to 
the reward of ten thousand dollars offered by the City bank 
for the apprehension of the robber and the recovery of the 
money. Smith put up at a boarding-house kept by Mr. 
Bangs, and by a course, of conduct exactly calculated to 
arouse suspicion, induced him to communicate the fact to 
Mr. Hays, who, on that information, succeeded in arresting 
him. There is a mysterious third person in the transaction, 


very charming and intelligent boy, the treasures of whose|| streets with his arms crossed contemplatively on his back, }of whom we hope to hear soon. It is fully evident that v4 
meee} have been highly cultivated and publicly displayed. F. |) and all the thousand various narrations of the affair wound :/Smith had an associate in the perpetration of the robbery. 
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Thy heart will Jose the chill-ing sense of hope-less love at last, 


un-dis-turb’d by thoughts of me, The God who shel-ters in-no-cence thy guard and guide will be. 


{ hap-py; 


ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


SCRAPS FROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 
NUMBER VII 


A CHAPTER ON PHYSIOGNOMY, 


CHAPTER OF DIVINATION AND ASTROLOGY. 
Much rain is a sign of wet weather. 
When the moon is in Pisces she is keeping lent; she will 
decrease, and lanterns will be carried about at night. / 
Whenever the moon isin Taurus, there is no doubt but! 
that the sun will rise in the morning. 
Wruosorver has black frizzly hair and beard, will put his! Jupiter in Libra looks like a grocer weighing with false} 
barber to much trouble, and will be liable to scratch his head| scales, and denotes there will be summer and winter that year. 
often, unless he makes great use of a comb, Venus in Gemini denotes that coquettes will not be satis- 
He who has a low forehead, full of wrinkles, will look like|/fied with less than two admirers. 
a monkey, ten to one, Mercury in Leo foreshows distempers in. those that eat 
He who has‘a high forehead, will have his eyes under it,|labundance of melons and cucumbers, ‘and that the sick will 
and live all the days of his life. This is infallible. |die if they send for a physician. 
Those who have little or no noses, will-chance to look like||_ The moon in the dragon’s head signifies the dragon has a 
death’s heads while living. _ They will scarcely ever be de-||head. 
tected in sneezing, because it will puzzle them to take snuff.||/ The full moon signifies she can hold no more, and this 
A great mouth from ear te ear signifies much foam and no|lmay be reckoned for certain. 
bridle, These are not hard mouthed but all mouth. An eclipse of the sun denotes that it will be dark while it 
A little mouth, drawn up like a purse, denotes darkness lasts,that astrologers will tell abundance of lies, and fools 
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MAY THY LOT IN LIFE BE HAPPY. | 
A BALLAD SUNG BY MISS TREE—COMPOSED BY THOMAS H. BAYLY, ES8@. : : ‘ a 


Andthe sun-shine of the fu-ture chase the 


lot in life be 


sha-dows of the 


past. May thy 


SECOND VERSE. 


I never wish to meet thee more, though I am still thy friend, 
I never wish to meet thee more, since dearer ties must end; 
With worldly smiles, and worldly words, I could not pass thee by 
Nor turn from thee unfeelingly with cold averted eye. 


THIRD VERSE. 


I never wish to meet thee more, yet think not I’ve been taught, 
By smiling foes, to injure thee by one unworthy thought; 

No! blest with some beloved one, from care and sorrow free, 
May thy lot jn life be happy, undisturb’d by thoughts of me. ~ 


Friday is an unlucky day for those who travel a-foot with- 
out money, and for those who are hanged. — 

If you happen to spill the salt, to prevent the ill omen take 
it up and eat your dinner; or if you will not, rise presently 
from table, and eat nothing that day, which is the way to ful- 
fill the omen, it being no small misfortune to fast. 

All those are unlucky days and unfortunate hours to them 
on which a constable seizes a criminal, a bailiff arrests a 
debtor, a gamester draws in a dupe, a great man discovers a 
flatterer, and a coquette ensnares a young man. 


A CHAPTER OF HOW. THINGS ARE TO BE DONE, AND ON WHAT 
4 DAYS THEY MAY PROVE FORTUNATE. 


Sunday the sun rules. It is a good day to sponge fora din- ~~ 
ner, and it does no harm though it is better than ordinary: _ 
for, according to Galen and Hippocrates, surfeits that cost 
nothing are not dangerous. it ER ay te 
On Monday buy all that you can meet with at an under 
price, or very good, and take what is to be had for nothing. 
On Tuesday receive all that is given to you, without once 


within, and hides a bad set of teeth. will believe and mighty men will dread. 

He that has great hands will have lange fingers; and if he/| A blazing star foretells that abundance of people of all sorts 
strike hard, it will fall-heavy. will be looking at it; and if it be fiery, all the princes will die 

Sparkling eyes will be almost certain to shine. ‘that year who cannot live till the next. 

Whenever you see a man that has but one eye, you may || : 
certainly conclude he has lost the other. 

Those who squint will put others to much trouble to decide 
which way they look. 

Left-handed men are very ignorant, for it seems they don’t 

~ Know their right hand from -their left; since the one has the 

office, the other the place. 

Never have anything to do with a crooked man, 
never be upright so long as he goes bowing. 


| 
| 
} 
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A CHAPTER OF OMENS. 

If you are going to buy a thing, and when you should pay 
for it, cannot find your purse, it is the worst thing that can 
happen, and unlucky for your marketing. 

If you are going to fight, and drop your sword, it is much 
better than if'you had dropped off; but if you happen to drop 
for he can}|it when you are fighting, and your head is broken, the omen 
is bad for you, but good for the surgeon. 


excusing yourself or drawing back, for it is Mars’ day; 
he will look upon you with an ill aspect if you should refi 
the first offer, and not have a second. 
On Wednesday ask of every body you meet, and 
Mercury may give some one vanity enough to gr 
something. — a : 
Thursday is a good day to believe nothing that fla 
Friday is a proper ‘day to-shun a creditor, an @ 
any one that would sponge upon you for a dinner. ; 
Saturday is as convenient a day as any to lie abed in the © 
morning, to walk at your ease, to eat a hot dinner, to talk at 
pleasure, to wear good clothes and easy shoes, because Saturn 
is old and loves ease. b. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO THE FIRST We ae » 


' BY WILLIAM P, PALMER. 


Ano is it th glad notes I hear, 
Fond bird of restless wing, 

Rejoicing on the southern gale, 
At this sweet hour of spring ? 

Welcome to all thy | former haunts 
Tn vernal beauty drest, 

And tomy quiet rome # eaves, 
Where hangs thy sheltered nest : 


But not as thou didst leave its home, 
Ere winter chilled the year— 

Ah, no; the reckless winds have held 
Their mighty revels there ; 

And they have strown its airy down 
Over Seda budding scenes ; 

But thou canst soon repair the wrong, 
Nor shalt thou lack the means. 


We have been grieved, fond sogial bird, 
At thy protracted stay, 

And sighed that one we loved so well, 
Should linger thus awa; 

But there were hearts in that far clime 
To whom thy note was dear, 


And therefore we may chide thee less— 
In friendship, who’s severe ? 


‘Thrice welcome back from southern lands, 
To this sweet vale of ours, 
Gilad harbinger of summer’s smiles, 
Her music and her flowers ! 
Even while I list thy first spring note, 
Gay fancy wakes the throng ; 
tch the scented gales of June, 
The reaper’s twilight song. 


I owe thee much, and well my heart 
Its gratitude shall prove, 

For thou hast tau; WB me many a theme 
Of patience and of love. 
“hei rove at will my saallidemesnp, 
In thy wild joyance free, 

And take whate’er thou fanciest, 
I give it unto thee: 


The bright expanse of yon fair lake, _ 
In all its silvery sheen, 

The clear depths of the stilly air, 
Hill-slope and valley green— 

And more than all, my cottage eaves, 
To thee, sweet bird, belong— 

Here mayst thou pass thy peaceful life 
Of sunshine and of song! 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


IMPUDENCE AND MODESTY. 
A FAMILIAR SKETCH. 


“Juave heard a great dealof your boys, Mr. Mwray,” 
said a lady to an affectionate father, as she called on a brief 
visit to his family ; “ you must favor me with their company 
a little while.” 

‘As she spoke the door opened, and the nurse intreduced 
two lads, of about six and seven. After divers exclamations 
of admiration, affection, and delight; after she had kissed 


their lips, shaken their hands, put back the hair from their |) 


foreheads, asked them their names, and gone through all the 
other preliminaries usual on such occasions, Mr. Murray, 
with the true father's feeling, commenced the display of their 
respective talents. 

~'* Come, Charles,’ he said to the youngest, “stand out 
the floor, my son, and speak your piece. Now, hold up 
ead, turn out your toes, and begin.” 

les seemed by no means abashed, and obeyed w without 
hesitation. He took his stand with fearless confidence, 
ed his hand boldly forth, and shouted out, 


* Romans, countrymen, and lovers!” 


shool-boy grace, affording innumerable and most 
y ‘evidences that he had not the most distant idea 

aning of a single word he uttered. When the ele- 
it specimen ‘of elocution was finished, he scraped his foot 
‘on the carpet, performed an energetic movement of the head 
‘and body, intended for a bow, and walked up to the visitor| 
with an air of gratified pride. She was, of course, astonished’ 


\sailor ‘? 


and enraptured; kissed him six times, and said she hoped to 
see him a bishop or a member of congress one of these days. 

“Now, Henry,” said Mr. Murray, “let us see what you 
can do. Don’t be afraid, my boy. Show Mrs. Jackson that 
you can speak as wellas your brother.” 

shrunk away behind his father’s chair, and when 
pla 
company, hung his head, twirled his buttens, looked down, 
and said not a word. ‘Fhe more they persuaded, the less 
capable he appeared of veniuxing sson the task, until the 
clouds upon his countenance gave such signs of an approach- 
ing shower, that the lady was fain to, beg that he might be 
excused. The father piqued himself upon being a discipli- 
narian. ‘My children must obey me,” was his motto; and, 
as he himself had, without any sort of talent, and a very slender 
stock of learning, succeeded in business by dint of always 
pushing a-head, taking care of himself, undertaking whatever 
came in his way, and never losing advantage for want of ask- 
ing, he looked upon the timidity of his elder son as mere obsti- 
nacy, which could only be eradicated by the most rigid and 
uniform severity. 

Henry was, therefore, startled by an angry command to obey 
or leave the room; a flood of tears was the consequence, and 
the little delinquent, sobbing as if his heart would break, was 
ordered up stairs to his apartment, while the successful orator | 
was loaded with praises and congratulations. 

In the course of time the kind, but mistaken father, was 
gathered to the church-yard. Although while living the in- 
come of his business had been suffi or the support of; 
his family, it was soon found that the young men, now 
arrived at the age of fourteen and fifteen, must depend upon 
their own exertions for a livelihood, and the executor of his 
will resolved that one should enter the navy and the other| 
pursue a profession. 

“Come here, my poor boys,” he said to them a few weeks 
after the loss of their smite Pie of you. is willing a ae 
T have the mesit of thidiaiag: pr ar | 
rant for one, and the other shall enter the offtte of my friend 
| Mr. L., and I hope distinguish himself as a member of the 
bar.” 

Henry looked timidly up and said ndehg 

“Pl be the lawyer,” said Charles. 

“But I am afraid, Charles,” said the guardian, ‘“ you have 
jno tact that way. Henry is studious, and much better 
calculated to acquire and retain a knowledge of that arduous 
profession; and you are just bold and saucy enough to push 
your way along among strangers.” 

Although Henry had every reason to know that his brother 
was totally destitute of capacity to study, write, or speak, 
as he himself had composed nearly all the school compositions 
for both, yet he only said, 

“¥ fear I should never succeed in any thing which requires 
either talent or great study ; and to rise with the purpose of 


Be 


by him gently on the floor, in the full gaze of the ||. 


** Nobody,” answered Henry. 

‘What friends have you on board the ship, and among the 
navy officers generally ?” 

None,” answered Charles. “I have never sought the ac- 
quaintance of the powerful, either there or here. My confi- 
dential friendtis as young and friendless as I am.” 

“You must write yourself, then, to the secretary.” 
Henry did so. He explained how he had been absolutely 


driven to the cour ic > had porsued, and respectfully 
requested that he m i to resume his station. 
A brief, cool reply, e hand of a clerk, was received in 


answer, informing him that it was utterly impossible to move 
any more in theyaffair. 

“Ym a ruined man,” said he, on reading the letter. 

“ You're a fool, ” said his brother. “ Pil go to Washington. 
The secretary shall reinstate you, or I will know the reason.” 

_ He is mad,” thought poor Henry, as his brother bade 
him good-by, and stepped on board the steam-boat. © 

But Charles was not mad. He had proc from 
politicians; a strongly contested election was approaching ; 
his name was known as an active and rather influential man. 
He stood up boldly before the secretary, handed his letters, 
and said, 

“He must be reinstated, Mr. Secretary. 
heart upon it.” 

“Tt shall be done,” Mr. Murray. And it was done. 

They had now reached an age when people fall in love, of 
course. They were both well made, well spoken, and very 
genteel young men, 

“JT wish you to look over my books, Mr. Scott,” said 
Charles one day to a fine-looking old gentleman, with silvery 
locks, whose carriage during his brief visit stood at the |door ; 
“you see my expenditures—here is my income. I am a 
business man, a thriving man, and,” laying his hand on his 
bosom, ‘a man of honor. [ love your daughter, Mr. Scott; 
and I have never perceived that the young lady was particu- 
larly unftiendly toqae.. There douht, thag—-—— ari! go 
in for president ; and here is a letter from him, which you are 
at liberty, in the strictest confidence, to read.” 

The father took a pinch of snuff, drew out from his pocket 
a pair of spectacles, placed them astride his nose, and ex- 
amined the book and letter with great attention. He was a 
grave man, and business to the very core of his heart. He 
did not smile, but a placid contentment half lighted his time- 
stamped countenance, and gave a sort of grace even to the 
wrinkles on his forehead. Charles thought he looked beautiful. 

“What say you, Mr. Scott?” 

“T have nothing to say upon these subjects,” he answered. 
“J leave the whole affair entirely to Henrietta.” 

“T shall see you again soon, my dear friend,” said Charles, 
squeezing the old gentleman’s hand with a tender pressure, 
as if his thoughts were wandering away to some other subject. 

“The sooner the better,”’ said Mr. Scott, ashe stepped into 


I have set my 


18 RO 


addressing an assemblage would take away my breath.” 

‘“ As you please,” said the guardian, and Henry was short- 
ly afterwards cutting the ocean for the Mediterranean; and 
Charles stationed in the office of an eminent counsellor, with 
the appalling medley of “'Tidd’s Practice” staring him in| 
the face. 

The young officer on board the ship soon ete friends ; 
but | he also encountered enemies. His quiet and unobtrusive 
mmanners rendered him often the subject of derision, which 
was increased by the care with which he avoided giving of 
fen¢e, and the good nature he displayed under the cruel 
jests of his companions. Encouraged by the apparent weak- 
ness of his disposition, one of them uttered in his presence a 
remark so glaringly insulting that his modesty was forgotten, 
and he knocked the bully down. A duel was the consequence, 
in which his antagonist was shot through the arm. The cap- 
tain complained to the secretary of the navy, and the names 
of the offenders were erased from the rolls. With neither 
|money nor profession, Henry returned to the city of his birth, 
and found his brother presiding as chairman in a political 
meeting. He had been recently admitted to practice, and 
was soon after appointed to several lucrative offices, which, 
brought him in a good income. 

“ Bless my soul,’ » said he, “what's to be done for Henry 2| 


} 


You must go to Washington, and apply to be reinstated. 
Whom do you know in this city?” 


the carriage. 

That very night Henry stood at the door of a splendid 
mansion, with a hand that almost trembled as it touched the 
bell. Strange what could weaken with a tremulous feeling 
one so familiar with the dangers of the stormy sea, and whose 
soul only gathered strength, daring, and calmness as perils 
multiplied around it. He was now, however, arrayed with 
something of taste. Nothing is better calculated to sét off a 
genteel form than the uniform worn by the officers of the 
navy. His fine features, embrowned with manly beauty— 
his dark and animated eye, and sweet voice, were all well 
enough in the gaze of a young lady, perfectly guileless, affec- 
tionate, open-hearted, and for whom it was just as natural to 
fall in love, as it is for the rose-bud to unfold its leaves, Such 
a one the youth had now come to visit. He had known her 
before he went to sea, as a dear little girl whom he kissed 
whenever he pleased, for she was but a child. Now she had 
undergone beautiful transformations. Time had been busy 
in disclosing a thousand charms of mind and person; and as 
they resumed their acquaintance the familiarities of friendship 
gradually dissolved into the subtle tenderness of lovers. As 
|they met this evening, those acquainted with the mysterious 
haffinities of the human heart, and the manner Ca 
feelings, which they strive to conceal, betray themselvéS, would 
have noted the particular kindness which appeared more iu ; 
the manner than the words of both. : 


- 


«© Your brother Charles isin the next room,” eaid 


with my father for an hour.” a 


the’ will more clearly comprehend what || Was 
extract from a letter written by Henry, | ship for him, 
Peipedterrancen, the very evening above confidant 


Pet observation : 


“Tt is now exactly midnight. The last peal of a neighbor- 
ing clock is just dying away upon the air of one of the most 


as to betray in my last. I have before me a newspaper con-| 
taining the information of Henrietia’s marriage to my brother |and two old 


delicions nights that ever made earth seem like heaven. The 
moonlight issplendid. All around is silent, and the beautiful | 
deserted streets show like fairyland. I have seen Henrietta! 
again and again since I wrote you last, and every time has) 
plunged me (why should I deny it?) more deeply in love- Ij 
never before knew the weakness of my tion, nor a | 
great, the overwhelming force of my feelings. You know 
I am generally distant, reserved, critical, and philosophical. H 
S—as an amusement) 
serious duties of}, Mai 
y apparently insur- | 
i have so little faith in la 


I jock on women as I do on 2 


the constancy and the depth of passion of the fairer sex—I'| 


am so impressed with the certainty that the great mejeety f experienced by Don Torribio, and exclaim with him, * ‘Jacin- | 
||tha, spit but one partridge, the dean will not stay here to- | 


are carried away by mere glittering show, and so fearful of!) 
staking the happiness of my life upon one who would not) i 
have either the intellect or the disposition to comprehend me, | 
that I ve always cherished a conviction that I am to-pass} i 
‘orld alone—utterly alone. Could you, dear | 
ence look on the being who has swept ges | 
all my lofty principles, opinions, and. determinations, y 
would not deride me. To me she is a perfect ous 
I have no will of my own—no thoughts but of her—no secret | 
dream of happiness in which she does not share. I thrill to}! 
touch her hand. I would give millions for a curl of her hair. | 
I cannot conceive of the slightest charm or interest im life 
without her. lam herveryslave. Is this love, or is it mad- 
mess? Yet I have never spoken to her upon the subject. 
She is very wealthy. I am aneedy adventurer. I sometimes 
think it is all but a dream, and resolve to forget her. When, 
the other evening, I spoke jestingly of marriage, and told ber 
friend that I had selected a lovely Italian girl for my choice, I 


|| dire 


fourscoré winters, admonish me mates to be cemsorious. 


| united. 
| was perfect master of every science, divine and human, ex- 
cept that, unfort 


jthat sublime art. 


Charles. I shall weather many a rough gale before I see her | 


again, and it shall go hard with me, but I will forget her before 


I revisit my native place.” Ghee 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. Re 


THe annexed tale, founded on oriental opinions, was ngs | 


| Mr. Swords. ‘Advancing on the dclaive stage of Bi, itl 


| did the selecter at that period, imagine, that in the course 


of its many changing scenes, he might share the ingratitude | 


night.” Possibly ere the like number of years revolve, many 

ity of making the same painful exclamation. But 
| my thin, remaining locks, silvered over by the snows of cay 
Senex. 


THE DEAN OF BADAJOZ. 
By the Abbé Blanchet. 
The dean of the cathedral of Badajoz was more learned 
jthan all the docters of Salamanca, Comite, and Aleala;) 
He understood all languages, living and dead, and’ 


ly, he had no knowledge of magic, | 
hen he reflected on his ignorance in 
was told, that a very able magician /; 
resided in the sul Toledc, named Don Torribic. Im 
|| mediately he saddled his mule, departed for Toledo, and 


and was inconsol 


the right 
| ceive the 


‘deputies, endeavored to derive 


(eeanlelpryrt rteetatorsio 
ee ee ee 


\ed heaven, the satisfaction to hear him 


|| of the now young readers of the Mirnor may be exposed to the [°° SE deserving divines among all rey 


i| He therefore took the liberty, most a 
j|grace to bestow on Don Benjamin the 

i which he could not retain together with his 

| “Iam very unfortunate,” replied the apparently 
[somewhat embarrassed ; “sou will, I hope, do me the justice 
|! to believe, that nothing could give me so great pleasure as to 

| oblige sou in every request. But the truth is, I havea cousin, 
jto whom I am heir, an old ecelesiastic, whois good ! 

[butt he a dean; hr ati i pe 

ment I must embroil myself with my family, which wo , 
far from speeke. But,” continued he, im an 

| manner, “will you not accompany me to Badajoz? Can you 
be socruel as to forsake me just at the moment when iis in 

my power to be of service to you? Be my honor- 

| ed master; we will go together ; think of 


the i ~~? 
could half imagine that I read in her eyes, as they were turn- 7a 


alighted at the door of no very superb dwelling, the habita-| provement of your pupil, and leave me te provide for Den 


ed on me, a look of reproach and incredulity, and that about | 


her lips a smile lurked as if she knew I was trifling with my} 
feelings and hers. And is there then an intercourse between 
beimgs ike us—a secret, mysterious instinct which opens to, 


eachother the inner pages of the heart through all the artificial | 


ceremonies which veil them from others?” 

The reader will now peruse a letter from Mr. Charles 
Murray, to 2 member of congress, at Washington : 

“ Our party is every day gaining ground in this city. I en- 
close you the proceedings of a large mecting of the citizens, 


and recommend you to have them re-published in your city. | 


‘There can be no doubt of the election of B. We have con- 
centrated our forces here for a strong effort, &c. &c. 
“P_S. [have it in contemplation to change my situation. 


An alliance with the family of our friend Scott would be quite! 


an important event in my life. 


will take place in a few months.” 

We must trespass upon the patience of the reader for one 
more brief specimen of epistolary correspondence. The young 
lady wrote to her confidential friend as follows : 


“Believe me, my dear Julia, your suspicions are wrong. |; 
Mr. Henry Murray has never thought of me as his wife. Tf 


I have ever forgotten myself in a momentary partiality for him, 
Thave endeavored to correct my error, especially as he dis- 


tion of that great man. 


|| the sage, “1am the dean of Badajoz. 
|| Spain all alloy me ot, but 1 am come to. request |! 
from you a far greater -—that of becoming your pupil. 
|| Deign to initiate me im the mysteries‘of your art, and doubt) 
|| not but you shall receive a grateful acknowledgment, suitable | 
| to the benefit conferred and your own extraordinary merit. 


|| Benjamin; nor doubt but, sooner or later, I will do more for 


{| .“ Most reverend magician,” said he, adiucnsings kisel! to | Sion than yun eanert. A paltry deanery, in the remotest part 
The learned men of 


|of Estremadara, is not a benefice ~—e eee 


@ Man as Vi = 
4 


{ The canon law would, no doubt, have this offer 
— prelate’s info simony. The se contra his. was 


| accepted ; nor Was any scruple made by either of these two 
j very intelligent persons. Don Torribic followed his illustrious 


The charming Henrietta is! 
entirely guided by the wishes of her father, and the ceremony! 


if 

| Don Tornbio was not very polite, though he valued him- | pupil to Badajoz, where he had an elegant apartment assioned i 
self on being intimately acquainted with the best company | him in the episcopal palace, and was treated with the utmost 
||in purgatory. He told the dean he was welcome to seek else- || respect by all the diocese, as the favorite of his grace, and a 
|| where for a master in magic, for that, for his part, haesene Sad off praiad views: 

| weary of an occupation which produced nothing but com-| Under the tuition of so able a master the bishop of Bada- 


|| pliments and promises, and that he would oot is ak Bago 
il — sciences by Peps = neal ungrateful. 


sters?? He then sich tii aaniisws ind agatintedl ae piteprrarimese: I 

iniwsseuthamesiaen oak fammive ay Reece whether addicted t& 
| fined sentiment his memory could furnish. ‘so ure, § 
In short, he talked so well, that the conjuror, after having | |it is not sufficient to assist at learned nocturnal : 

[considered a moment, confessed he could reface nothing to a adorn the mind with the embellishments of humai 
[ man of such abilities, and so ready at pertinent quotations. | but that it is also the duty of divines to point out to other 
| “ Jacintha,” said he, calling to his old woman, “lay down | 'the way to heaven, and plant in the Sst et 


covers no intention ef addressing me. I am an old friend of two pariridges to the fire; I hope my friend the dean will do” nina eons: heresies 


his, and he probably thinks it his duty to pay me attentions ac- 


cordingly. Butif his wishes wereas you have conjectured, there 
is noteason why I sheuld not have been acquainted withthem. 


On the contrary, he has never overstepped the limits of the 
most ordinary friendship, and it is not certainly consistent with 
the dehcacy of a female to seek, by her own conduct, to elicit 
any explanation. On the contrary, I have, and I think suc- 
cessfully, feigned the most volatile spirits—and if ever, in an! 


unguarded moment, I have betrayed any thing like “tender- | 


ness,” as your phrase is, rest assured I haye made up for it! 
afterwards by ten times as much coguetry. There was a sus- 
picion ia the family that L—we—but no matter. My father 
questioned me on the subject, and I answered promptly no, 
upon which he desired me to receive the visits of his brother 
Charies, who is everything kiad and good, and with whom I 
haye no fault to find but that he is not Henry. I sincerely 
respect him, and perhaps could be as happy with him as any 
Burn this silly scrawl, and believe me yours,” &c. 
A few days after the composition of these letters, Henry 


> 


. 


{| me the honor to sup with me to-night.” ti his conduct by these 

At the same time he takes him by the hend, and leads him | ees Iaraed peckals oes cai aaa ‘is 
into his cabinet; there-he touches his forehead, muttering | his merit and piety, and promoted, when he least 
three mysterious words, which I must request the reader not such an honor, to the archbishopric of Compostela, 
to forget, Ortcboien, Pwtafrier, Onagriouf ; then, without / The people and clergy of Badajoz lamented, as 
farther preparation, he began to explain, with all possible Stpposed, an event, by which they were deprived 
|| perspicuity, the introductory elements of his profound science. | 2 pastor; and the esnons of the cathedral, to testifi 
H His new disciple listened with am attention which scarcely | spect, unanimously conferred on him the right a1 
permitted him to breathe, when, on asudden, Jacintha enters, . his suceessor. 
|| followed by a little man, in monstrous boots, and covered with | Don Tormbio did not neglect so alluring an opp 
mud up to the neck, who desired to speak with the dean oa_ provide for his son He requested the bishopric 
very important business. 

This was the postillion of bis uncle, the bishop of Badajoz, | 
who had been sent express after him, and had galloped quite | ‘ter, and was both sorry and ashamed it was not 
to Toledo before he could overtake, him.! He came to bring |to grant-a thing which appeared so very-a trifle ; 


had been attacked by so violent an apoplexy that the most |same bishopric for his nateral son; and, thou: 
terrible consequences were to be apprehended. Tie dean men that noblemen, be hd he ei cone 
heartily cursed,(inwandly that, sad 60' as) to oocksion (nip and, what was more, wary sation ete 


‘to prefer an old benefactor to 
a new one; but that he oug 
proof of his justice, as he might learn by that what he had 
to expect when his tum arrived, as it certainly would on 
the very first opportunity. 

This anecdote concerning the ancient obligations of the 

_ archbishop, the magician had the goodness to believe; and re- 
joiced, as much as he was able, that his interests were sacri- 
ficed to those of Don Ferdinand. 

Nothing, therefore, was thought of but preparations for 
their departure to Compostella, where they were now to re- 
side; though these were scarcely worth the trouble, consider- 
ing the short time they were destined to remain there; for, at 
the end of a few months, one of the pope’s chamberlains ar- 
rived, who brought the archbishop a cardinal’s cap, with an 
epistle, conceived in the most respectful terms, in which his 
holiness invited him to assist, by his counsel, in the govern- 
ment of the chtistian world; permitting him, at the same 
time, to dispose of his mitre in favor of whom he pleased. 

Don Torribio was not at Compostella when the courier of 
the holy father arrived. He had been to see his son, who still 
continued a priest, ina small parish at Toledo; but, he pre- 
sently returned, and was not put to the trouble of asking for 
the vacant archbishopric. The prelate ran to meet him with 
open arms. 

“My dear master,” said he, “I have two pieces of good 
news to relate at once. ‘Your disciple is created a cardinal, 
and your son shall shortly be advanced to the same dignity. 
I had intended, in the meantime, to have bestowed on him the 
archbishopric of Compostella; but, unfortunately for him, or 
rather for me, my mother, whom we left at Badajoz, has, 
during your absence, written to me a cruel letter, by which all 
my measures have been disconcerted. She will not be paci- 
fied unless I appoint for my successor the archdeacon of my 
former church, Don Pablos de Salazar, her intimate friend 
and confessor. She tells me it will certainly occasion her 
death if she should not be able to obtain preferment for her 
dear father im God; and I have no doubt but what she says is 
true. Imagine yourself in my place, my dear master. Shall 
I be the death of my mother ?”’ 

Don Torribio was not a person who would incite or urge 
his friend to be guilty of parricide; nor did he indulge him- 
self in the least resentment against the mother of the prelate. 

‘To say the truth, however, this mother he talked of was a 
good kind of woman, nearly superannuated, who lived quietly 
with her cat and maid-servant, and scarcely knew the name 
of her confessor. Was it likely, then, that she had procured 
Don Pablos his archbishopric? Was. it not far more proba- 
ble that he was indebted for it to a Gallician lady, his cousin, 
a young widow, at once devout and handsome, in whose com- 
pany his grace the archbishop had frequently been edified 
during his residence at Compostella? Be it asit may, Don 
Torribio followed his eminence'to Rome. Scarcely had he 
arrived in that city before the pope died. It is easy to imagine 
the consequence of this event. The conclave met. All the 
voices of the sacred college were unanimous in favour of the 
Spanish cardinal. Behold him, therefore, pope ! 


Immediately after the ceremonies of his exaltation, Don 
Torribio, admitted to a secret audience, wept with joy while 
he kissed the feet of his dear pupil, whom he saw fill with 
so much dignity the pontifical throne. He reminded his 
holiness of his promises, those inviolable promises, which he 
had renewed before he entered the conclave. He hited at 
the hat which he had quitted on receiving the tiara; but, in- 
stead of demanding that hat for Don Benjamin, he finished, 
with most exemplary moderation, by renouncing every ambi- 
tious hope, He and his son, he said, would both esteem them- 
selves too happy if his holiness would bestow on them, toge- 
ther with his benediction, the smallest temporal benefit; such 
- as an annuity for life, sufficient for the few wants of an eccle- 
siastic and a philosopher. 
During this harangue, the sovereign pontiff considered 
within himself how to dispose of his preceptor. He reflected 
he was no longer very necessary ; that he already knew 
f magic than was sufficient for a pope ; that it must be 
ly improper for him to appear at the nocturnal assemblies 
of sorcerers, and assist at their indecent ceremonies. After 
weighing every circumstance, his holiness concluded that Don 
A io was not only a useless, but a troublesome dependant; 
point decided, he was no longer in doubt what an- 
return. Accordingly, he replied in the following 


___ “We have learned with concern, that, under the pretext 


tercourse with the spirits of darkness and deceit; wherefore 
we exhort you, asa father, to expiate your crime by repent- 


t not to be discouraged at this} 


of cultivating the occult sciences, you maintain a horrible in-| 


ye 
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ance, proportionable to its enormity. Moreover, we enjoin 
you to depart from the territories of the church within three 
days, under pain of being delivered over to the secular arm, 
and its merciless flames.”” } 

Don Torribio, without being disconcerted, immediately re- 
peated aloud the mysterious words which the reader was de- 
sired to remember; and, going to the window, cried out, with 
all his force, ““Jacintha, you need spit but one partridge, for 
my. friend the dean will not sup here to-night.” This was a 
thunderbolt to the imaginary pope. He immediately recovered 
from a kind of trance, into which he had been thrown by the 
three magic words, when they were first pronounced; and 
perceived that, instead of being in the Vatican, he was still 
at a, in the closet of Don Torribio, and saw by the 
clock it was not yet a complete hour since he first entered 
that fatal cabinet, where he had been entertained with such 
pleasant dreams. In that.short time he had imagined him- 
self a magician, a bishop, aii archbishop, a cardinal, a pope; 
and at last he found he was only a dupe and aknave. All 


was illusion, except the proofs he had given of his deceitfulness 
and evil heart. Heinstantly departed, without speaking a word, 
and, finding his mule where he had left her, retarned to 
Badejow without having made the smallest progress in the 
sublime science in which he had proposed to become an adept. 


THE CENSOR. 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
No. 108. 

Tue season of birds and flowers, of sunny skies and ver- 
dant meadows, of shady forests and murmuring brooks, is 
gradually beaming like a smile on the face of nature. It is 
curious and delightful to trace the sweet and silent changes 
in every thing around us, as the stupendous orb upon which 
we insignificant mortals are treading, like so many atoms in 
pursuance of our little worthless schemes, turns its northern 
hemisphere more broadly towards the sun, in obedience to 
the wise plan of the universe. Among the crowds who shufile 
carelessly by each other in this great metropolis, is there one 
whose heart is so chilled by the “infinite doings of the world” 
as not to greet the approach of spring with warm and kindly 
emotions? The stormy vapours which have hung about the 
vault of heaven, like the funereal drapery of some lofty hall, 
have passed away with the gloomy tempests engendered in 
their bosoms; verdure is stealing over the graceful branches 
of the willow, painting the road side with touches of green, | 
and spreading a carpet for poets over the broad and undulated 
fields; and you may note from the brown coarse earth, and 
through the naked bushes, sprinklings of flowers, and tender 
buds, struggling and swelling into the wonders of life, fra- 
grance, and exquisite beauty. I do not say that winter is an 
unpleasant season. I regard it as a rough, but honest friend, 
who, like many a man under a rugged and severe exterior, 
covers a mild and courteous spirit, a generous and faithful 
heart; but spring is a lovely and affectionate being of the 
gentler sex, who captivates by the sweetness of her temper, 
and the grace of her manners, and enchains the attention of 
the beholder by the fascinations of her beauty. 

As my reveries wandered over these agreeable subjects, the 
Little Genius touched me on the shoulder with his wand, and 
pointed to the mirror with one of the very sweetest smiles in 
the world. 

There stood a forlorn wretch before the court of sessions— 
rents were in his garments, and squalid misery on his face. | 
Beside him sat his wife, of neat and prepossessing appear- 
ance, with grief and shame strongly depicted in her counte- 
nance, and his child held its mother’s hand, and looked up at 
him awe-struck, but unconscious how, through the. instru- 
mentality of her father, her future years must be darkened 
with wretchedness and disgrace. The watchful officers of} 
justice had detected him in keeping a gambling-house, and | 
the grand jury had found a bill of indictment against him; 
one of the gentlemen, a sleek, well-fed, and contented indi- 
vidual, sat near, and cast upon him a frown of reprobation, 
whispering to his companion, 

“He is a gambler, and he induces others to gamble. Mon- 
strous depravity !' Horrible malefactor! We cannot estimate 
the pernicious consequences of suffering such a criminal to 
prowl loose around society.” 

After a brief and impressive address from the judge, where- 
in the guilty nature of his offence was distinctly laid down, 
the trembling and degraded wretch was sentenced to prison. 
The horror-struck wife cast up her eyes in anguish, as if 
praying for support from heaven under her heavy load 
of sorrow; and when the spectators had eyed the felon with 
pity, contempt, and derision, according to their respective 


dispositions, he was attended by an ong to his Seerrices 
abode, an outcast from men. f 

“Now mark,” said the Genius. a 

I beheld the interior of the capitol at Albany 
session of the legislature. A worthy orator rose w vill, 
which was received by that body of sage statesmen, accord- 
ing to their usual method of transacting business. An elo- 
quent member made a speech upon the subject, which he in- 
tended should disguise his real motives under divers flourishes 
of rhetoric; but, by a droll freak of the Genius, instead of 
uttering what he wished, his language took a different turn. 

“J have been urgently requested,” said he, “by many of 
the most respectable individuals in the city of New-York, to 
endeavor to get this bil! through the legislature as silently as 
possible. You see we can’t live without money, and if this 
scheme shall be successful, it will be a lucky affair for us all. 


It would be very cer us to hiye a legal right to take 


possession of whatev erty we please, and to pay*for it 
what we please. You see, Mr. Speaker, only give us the 
privileges we ask before the people take the alarm; for they 
might, perhaps, deprecate the construction of the road, from 
principles of convenience and safety ; and, in order to com- 
plete. our speculation, we can cut right through whatever 
buildings we please, in any direction we think proper. Why, 
sir, only think. We can take Broadway, if we wish, no mat- 
ter whether the land is owned by private individuals or by 
the public, and straightway it will become our own. If any 
impertinent person ; any poor families who have made invest- 
ments in the land; any married women, guardians, or others, 
should prefer to retain their property, we will get persons to 
settle the affair to our satisfaction. Why, sir, it will be a per- 
fect philosopher’s stone. A few editors in the city may en- 
deavour to make a fuss about it; but, believe me, sir,” and 
he laid his hand on his heart, and his face assumed an ex- 
pression of disinterestedness and sincerity, which instantly 
induced me to set him down as an honest and patriotic legis- 
lator, “believe me, sir, this ‘talk about cutting through peo- 
ple’s property is ridiculous. The company don’t intend to 


do any thing wrong.’ Just give them the privilege for only 
thirty years, and try them. We want all the power fa our 
own hands; we wish the stock so divided as to give the whole 
direction of the. affair to the commissioners; we wish to 
dispose of the rights of ‘married women, idiots, minors, and 
the insane,’ without the trouble of noticing their legal protec- 
tors; and it is requisite for our. interests that all-this authority 
should be lodged in the hands of men most deeply interested. 
As a conclusive argument, relative to the entire justice of 
such a proceeding, I can shut the lips of opposition by stating 
the simple fact, that our ‘bill is drawn precisely like that for 
the Canajoharie rail-road.’ It is very palpable, from what I 
have alleged, that whoever complains against us does so from 
‘personal motives,’ and that ] am animated only by an ardent 
and pure zeal to benefit my country.” 

The members, who had been busily occupied in writing 
political letters to their constituents, and in perusing the 
newspapers, declared that the bill was clearly for the good of 
the nation, and ‘vould form a permanent feature in our sys-— 
tem of internal improvement. One patriot, who had branded 
Clinton as a traitor, because he promoted the grand canal, de- 
clared that the prosperity of his beloved country was the dearest 
wish of his bosom; that he had fought and bled in the cause 
of liberty ; and that he gave his vote in favor of the bill partly 
from virtuous principles and partly because he should be a 
large stockholder. He turned out to be the very individual 
who had frowned upon the vagabond at the court of sessions, 
and had thought, in the meekness of his prosperity, “stand 
by, for I am holier than thon.” 

The glass next revealed our prosperous city, but strangely 
metamorphosed. A continued mass of splendid buildings 
had overspread the whole island. Instead of two, we had 
eight or ten hundred thousand inhabitants. I beheld Broad- 
way in perspective, crowded with a dense population, when a 
speck, which appeared in the line of the horizon, gradually 
dilated as it approached into the form of a rail-road ear, full 
of ladies and gentlemen. A beautiful boy had strayed from 
the side of his mother, and with a laugh of childish glee 
pointed to something which attracted his attention, when the 
machine ran over him with startling velocity, and left him 
lifeless upon the pavement, his golden tresses steeped in blood. 
In the fright of the moment, the man who managed the en- 
gine lost his presence of mind, and the party were precipitated 
into the street with fearful violence. 


“Upon my soul,” said a stockholder, who chanced to be 
passing in his barouche, and who had made a hundred thou- 
sand dollars out of the company, “this is rather an awkward 
business—but accidents y happen.” 
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ate, some orrespondent of the Mirror shall 
take up the matter at the point where I leave it, he may per- 
haps exclaim of Mr. Peregrine George as Mr. Peregrine 

George has now written of Mr. William Blackstone! 

The first change effected by the settlers who followed Mr. 

Blackstone was in the unimportant item of a name; and the 
. reason that Esaow date from Boston is the circumstance that 

the good people were desirous of paying a compliment to the 

minister, whose arrival they were every day expecting, and 
christened their new settlement after the place of his former 
labors. One of our historians ingeniously makes the in- 
dian name of our peninsula signify living fountains, for 
which it is said to be still remarkable. The meaning of T'rz- 
mountain can be immediately inferred from its etymology. 

Rome was on seven hills, and Boston is on three. 

If [ had anything to do with history, I would run on by the 
how’ with details that any one with leisure and inclination 
may pick up from the musty manuscripts and printed annals 
he may find im relation to the settlers and inhabitants of Bos- 
ton. But I am only of the present, and for the present, 
and have nothing to do with the dead, as the dead have 
nothing to do with me; on the same principle that a sect of 
Chinese philosophers inculcate upon their disciples to do 
nothing for posterity, as posterity has done nothing for them. 

All this is merely to signify that my readers may be assured 
of my real object in the series of Jetters of which the first one 
at least may fall under their consideration. It is to catch the 
living manners, and to discourse of passing events; with no 
looking back, no looking forward, no history nor prophecy, 
no past nor future. Itis centred in that small but expressive 
word present. A little chit-chat, a little scandal, a little nar- 
rative that is too true to be scandal and too grave to be chit- 
chat, though not grave enough to be dull, nor so true as to be 
offensive, is all that I can promise, though I hope not more 
than it will be in my power to perform. I shall talk a little 
of the drama, not boasting of any great skill or practice in 
theatrical criticism; not pretending to be a constant and ha- 
bitual attendant upon its ceremonies, and openly confessing 
that I have never been initiated into the-many mysteries of 
the green-room. [ shall tell you something of our painters 
and paintings, though I have never handled a pencil nor 
daubed a canvass, since the day I first received the very re- 
spectable cognomen that is still attached to my person. I 
shall say alittle of one or two of our eloquent divines, with no 
sectarian prejudices or partialities essentially to bias my opi- 
nions. I may have a word for our statesmen and lawyers, 
without overloading any of them with flattery or abuse ; with 
a syllable, in short, for whatever is going on in the great 
world by which I am surrounded, whether of fashion, litera- 
ture, law, politics, or religion. 

And now if I have not chalked out in the preceding para- 

- graph work for a twelvemonth, you must entertain the mest 
si ideas of man’s capabilities. Driving, however, some- 
thing of a rapid quill, I hope to live and make some progress 
towards its completion; and if you find me somewhat agree- 
able, we may continue for a considerable period the mutual 
civilities of writing and reading. Bear with me at starting, 
my gentle readers, that nothing would please me more, than 
to be able to impart the slightest pleasure to you. 

My name I have incidentally mentioned above: This self- 
introduction is an awkward business, but we will exchange 
cards, my dear public, and then that part of it will be happily 
over. Here is my own—Peregrine George—in that modest 
letter, which is alike honored and conferring honor, as it 
peeps out from its more dashing companions in the rack of 
many a fair lady of the metropolis. You remember the ex- 
planation Dr. Franklin gave to the innkeeper of his where- 
abouts, and though you have grown more polite than you 
were in the doctor's time, you are still quite as inquisitive. 
Wishing, consequently, to gratify any reasonable curiosity 

” you may entertain in respect to the author of the unpublish- 

ed, and as yet unwritten, letters from Boston, a short perso- 
nal history shall be laid before you. 

Mr, Peregrine George is about five and twenty years of 
age, with no property, and small expectations. You would 
not select him from a crowd as particularly ugly, though 
there are a good many better looking men this side of the 
nearest planet. He is plausible in his manners, though a lit- 
tle reserved, and a person you would not go many miles out of 
‘our way to see, on a slight acquaintance. He is a bachelor, 


ugh not at all nervous; can pass an hotel without going 


r into it, or have a bottle of wine on his table without drinking 
it; at the same time, he occasionally dines at a public-house, 
and is fond of a good goblet of the juice of the grape. Heis 


~ not a man of the world nor a man of solitude, a student nor a 
bon-vivant. He haunts neither the public streets nor private 
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libraries; never purchases unreadable books, nor dead insects, 
nor ancient coins, nor stuffed animals, nor medals from 
Rome, nor old paintings by new artists, partly because he 
has no gold to throw away, and partly because he is neither 
by taste nor education an antiquary or virtuoso. He patro- 
nizes poetry under the idea that he has an eye and an ear 
for it; and praises music though he is aware that he has no 
organ framed for its perfect enjoyment. In fine, he has near- 
ly exhausted every thing that can be said even on the copi- 
ous subject of self, and will leave the rest to your own tact 
at understanding character, when he has introduced himself 
to your better acquaintance. 

Ihave but little time left to speak of the passing condition 
of our goodly city. Every winter we have a small body of 
about five hundred statesmen from the different corners of 
our commonwealth, snugly accommodated in a spacious 


few of them understand, and pass laws, for whose passage 
very few comprehend the reasons : 


“We late have missed them from their usual walk, 
Nor in the church, nor at the bar |are they ; 
Spring has clipped short their everlasting talk, 
- And from their councils hurried them away!” 


The amount of the matter is, that it is high time they slfould 
be looking to their peas and potatoes, after a fine visit to 
Boston at the public expense. Our sun is, consequently, 
quite shorn of its beams. The theatre has been closed for the 
last three weeks, and the house of representatives has adjourn- 
ed. Conceive of our quiet, nay, our desolate situation! P. G. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


O Messrs. Editors! Messrs. Editors—I am the most un- 
fortunate woman in the world—undone—broken-hearted !— 
I wanted to be fashionable, like other people, and so I walked 
out every day in Broadway arm-in-arm with a distinguished 
foreigner, whose face they say is very handsome, only you 
can’t see it for his whiskers. If you’ll believe me, 1 meant 
no harm by it in the world, I only followed the fashion. Well, 
all at once a report was spread that I was going to be married 
to him, only because we walked arm-in-arm in the day! There 
was not a word of truth in the story, for you must know I 
was engaged to be married to a young man,who had gone a 
voyage to Canton. Somehow or other the story got to his 
ears, and—and—he broke off the match. O that ever I was 
born! . He wrote me the, mast. unfeeling letter, saying that 
he had no ambition to receive the hend of a lady who gave 
her arm to every puppy she happened to meet. The dis- 
tinguished foreigner has run away in debt to his landlord, and 
now I’ve got no lover at all. I’ve 4 good mind to make my papa 
sue the faithless young man who deserted me, for a breach 
of promise. Don’t you think a young lady has a right to take 
anybody’s arm she pleases, especially now it is the fashion 
among all the show-women? Adieu, forever! Fericta S. 

P.S. Hadn’t I better make away with myself? F.S. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

GenTLEMEN—The other night I had the misfortune to lose 
a sober character, which has been, in possession of my family 
for three generations. I believe it was dropped at a fashion- 
able hotel, where I have been lately accustomed to spend my 
evenings. Should the finder see this notice, I hope he will 
return it, as my wife and children take on mightily. Your 
humble servant, Amos VAN Brsper. 

P.S. Pawnbrokers and others are requested to stop it, 
should it be offered for sale. AV eR: 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

Messrs. Epirors—Understanding that your paper has 
an extensive circulation, I am induced to request you will 
publish this letter for the benefit of your readers as well as 
the| world at large. It has been the business of my life to de- 
vise plans for the comfort ef ms fellow-creatures, and I have 
the consolation of knowing that I have not laboured in vain. 
That you and the public may judge for yourselves, I will 
detail a few of my projects, together with some of the ad- 
vantages which may reasonably be expected to result from 
them. 

My first plan is the establishment of a bank for saving all 
the time and money wasted by the good people of this city in 
idleness, extravagance, and dissipation. Each person might 
deposit his spare minutes and money from time to time, so 
that in the course of a few years le could hardly fail of having 
a snug capital of both, which, if properly husbanded, would 
go near to ensure a comfortable oldage. I think it is not 
to be doubted that such an institution, if properly man- 
aged, would annihilate poverty altogether, and render the 
poor quite independent of charity. Don’t you think the 


building, to talk some three months about matters that very | 
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legislature will grant me a charter? My bank would be a 
capital place to deposit some of the time spent in long speeches. 

My nextis a plan for ameliorating the condition of all sorts of 
criminals ;' first, by permitting the laborers in the state prisons, 
as well as those condemned to be hanged, to hire sudstitutes ; 
and secondly to provide those who cannot do this with hand- 
some marble palaces, comfortable lodgings, and such a judi- 
cious selection of the little comforts and luxuries of life as 
will go far to diminish their regrets at being shut out from 
the enjoyment of the sweets of liberty. I flatter myself every 
friend to humanity will aid me in the accomplishment of this 
philanthropic plan. 

But what I value myself most upon is the invention of a, 
man-machine, which exercises all the useful functions, and 
performs all the ordinary duties of ‘a rational being. I have 
not been able to satisfy myself whether it actually thinks and 
reasons, but I don’t hold this material to the perfection of my 
man; as it is my own private opinion that thinking and 
reasoning are great sources of waste of time and human 
misery, I am not sure either that I can make a professor, a 
philosopher, or poet of my man; but for auctioneers, criers of 
all kinds, second-rate actors, dandies, and people who repeat 
over the same thing every day, I am confident he will prove 
a most efficient substitute. As he neither eats nor drinks, his 
wages will be next to nothing, and it may be conceived what 
avast saving will result from the employment of men-machines 
in the ordinary duties of life, particularly where reasoning 
and thinking are only a dead loss of time. 

The principal objection tomy plan is thatit will throw a great 
many men, constructed of the old materials, entirely out of 
employment. But then you know they can go upon the parish, 
which is all such people seem to be made for now-a-days in 
other countries. I don’t think it will be long before these 
old fashioned fellows will be exploded entirely, and come to 
be defined, not as animals with two legs and no feathers, but 
as animals created for the sole purpose of living on charity. 

I have several more plans on the anvil, which I may com- 
municate when I have brought them to perfection. In the 
mean time, I am, &c. PHIL. gy 4 Ue 

P.S. Ihave recommendations from some of the first men 
in this country in behalf of all my plans and inventions. P. A. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Thoughts on the original Unity of the Human race. By Charles 
Caldwell, M.D. New-York. E. Bliss. 12mo. pp. 178. 1830. 


Ir is delightful to call to mind the sublime events of history. 
Truth must always be more grateful to the understanding 
than fiction. Upon this principle of human nature we ac- 
count for the gratification with which we recollect the re- 
nowned conflict between the two Kilkenny eats, wherein, as 
the most veracious writers affirm, “they did eat each other en- 
tirely up, not even leaving the end of a tail !? We were forcibly 
reminded of this incident by a perusal of the “Thoughts 
on the original Unity of the Human race,” which ap- 
pears to be a pretty severe fight between two sons of A®scu- 
lapius for the honor of informing the worthy people of th 
globe exactly how they came to be where they are. 

_Dr. Pritchard commenced the important investigation by 
a work entitled “ Researches into the physical history of 
man,” the second edition of which was issued in London, 
1826. Upon these unfortunate “ Researches,’? Charles Cald- 
well, M: D. pounces with the eagerness of a hawk upon a 
sparrow, and whatever may be the ideas of the public, he 
makes no secret of his own opinion, that he has, as some 
modern colloquist classically expressed himself, “ knocked his 
opponent into the middle of next week.” 

The unmerciful handling which the doctor bestows upon 
his professional brother, is rendered yet more amusing by the 
mingled air of respect and self-satisfaction with which he 
plants his blows. He lavishes a profusion of laudatory sen- 
timents upon his victim. We have continually applied to 
him, “It is difficult to conceive how his attainments, in that 


be as complete as research and accessible records can render 
them’”—“ ornamented the whole with his classical learning,” 
and “intellect of no common order.’ But then, of his 
views, “ We think they constitute a tissue as purely hypo- 
thetical, as any connected with physical science. They are 
not surpassed by Whiston’s dream of cosmogony, Buffon's 
theory of generation, or the more modern visions of conse- 
cutive spheres.” 

The object of Dr. Pritchard was to establish’ on philoso- 
phical grounds the doctrine, that the whole human race de- 


scended from a single pair. Being a point rather difficult of 
mathematical demonstration, the learned inquirer is driven 


branch of knowledge, can be improved”—* they seem to — 
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into a course of analogical reasoning, and his attention is 
first directed to the vegetable kingdom. He contends that of 
every species of vegetable a single male and female were at 
first created and planted in a spot where soil, climate, and ex- 
posure, and all other circumstances were most favorable to 
their growth and propagation. Hach continent was furnish- 
ed at the beginning with its own aboriginal plants. The 
seeds of these vegetables, he supposes, were conveyed to the re- 
quisite distances by means of birds, animals, winds, rivers, land 
streams, and oceanic currents. The inference is; that if ve- 
getables have been so created, it is not improbable that the hu- 
rman species had a similar origin, Without commenting on 
the unceremonious manner in which the “lord of the crea- 
tion” is shuffled off by the hand of philosophy among potatoes, 
turnips, and oak trees, the reviewer attacks him with a tole- 
rable display of rebutting evidence. It is very true that the 
places where oak, hickory, walnut, and chestnut trees grow, 
are not only not washed by streams of water, but are rarely 
in the neighborhood of them; neither could the large and 
heavy seeds of the plants, from their specific gravity, have 
been diffused by wind any more than by water, and such ani- 
mals as feed on acorns, &c. break their shells and masticate 
and devour them, as they would any other nutriment. The 
conclusion of Dr. Caldwell is, that the various forms of ve- 
getable life were the result of a spontaneous growth, and that 
were the whole vegetable kingdom, stalks, seeds, and roots, 
to be destroyed, the earth would reproduce them. He here 
quotes several interesting facts. 

“ Fyom almost any portion of uncultivated ground in the 
United States, remove the forest timber and the undergrowth 
that have covered it for ages, and, in a short time, a crop of 
different vegetables will spring up. _ Nor will they be the vege- 
tables of the neighborhood, but such as are found only in remote 
places. Shall we be told that the seeds or roots of the new 
plants had lain long buried and dormant in the ground, and 
vegetate now because hindrances are removed,-and circum- 
stances rendered favorable? We reply, that this is conjec- 
ture, and add, that it is exceedingly improbable. By no 
strictness of search can such seeds or roots be detected. The 
attempt has been made, and has uniformly failed. Not a 
germ of the strange growth has been discovered in the soil.” 

And again: ‘“ In New-Jersey, the Carolinas, and else- 
where, the following phenomena have been repeatedly observ- 
ed. Cultivate, until you impoverish it, a tract of land, whose 
original native growth was oak and hickory. Cease to culti- 
vate it, and it will produce, in ‘a few years, a crop of pine. 
Suffer this to grow for fifteen or twenty years, until, by the 
falling and decomposition of leaves, branches, and bark, and 
the decaying of herbs and grass, the soil shall be again en- 
riched, Fell and remove the pine, and oak and hickory will 
be again produced, Further. In the same states, cut down 
a pine forest, that has occupied the ground for ages, and the 
succeeding growth will be oak and hickory. In New-Jersey, 
several flourishing nurseries of young oaks, produced in this 
way, exist at present, in the centre of extensive forests of 
pine. Nor, we repeat, can the severest scrutiny detect, in 


‘the soil, either pine seeds in the one case, or acorns or hick- 


ory-nuts in-the other. Are we asked the cause of these 
changes of vegetable productions? The answer seems easy. 
In the places specified; pine is the native growth of a poor 
sandy soil; and oak and hickory, of the same sort, when 
somewhat enriched by the dissolution of vegetable -matter. 
Impoverish the soil, therefore, where oak and hickory haye 
grown, and you fit it for pine. Fertilize that which has pro- 
duced pine, and you adapt it to the production,of oak and 
hickory.” < 

Dr. Pritchard then summons to his assistance the results 
of a vast deal of scientific observation, in order to prove that 
the human race, having originally sprung from one pair, have 
branched, out into the various species which now exist, and 
that the great difference between them has heen the result. of 
physical causes. Dr. Caldwell replies no. If climate, situ- 
ation, food, &c. can change men as they do hogs, poultry, 
turkeys, oxen, and horses, why have they not done it within 
the memory of man ? 

The colony of Jews, which migrated to the coast of Mala- 
bar seventeen hundred years ago, settled among’ a people 
whose complexion is black; but their own reseniblance to 
the European Jews remains almost undiminished, 

Dr. Caldwell now loses his patience at the provoking hy- 
pothesis of Dr. Pritchard, and breaks out into the following 
strain : : 

* The mode of reasoning resorted to, if it deserves the 
name of reasoning, is not only fallacious, but dangerous in 
its tendency. It is sliding gradually into error, as men slide 
into yice, Neither the physical nor the moral tempest blows 

* 


in fall force at first. The freshening breeze admonishes of 
the coming storm, Individuals do not perpetrate, as a first 
offence, either arson or murder. Of intellectual deviations, 
the same istrue. Men rarely plunge at once into the depth 
of error. They are reduced, step by step, unconscious of 
danger, until the flood overwhelms thém. 

“The hazard attendant on the supposed mutation we are 
considering, arises from its having no stopping place. If 
man can be changed from a Caucasian, first into a Mongo- 
‘lian, a Malay, or an American Indian, and then into a negro, 
he may pass next to a Boscheseman, by another step into a 
golok, and again into something still lower. Each successive 
change is alike easy, and alike probable. By such a process 
there will be no difficulty in changing horses into asses, ze- 
bras, or quages; common black cattle into buffaloes, wolves 
jinto dogs, one species of the cat kind into another, eagles into 
hawks, geese into ducks, and grouse into partridges. Noris 
it of the least moment whether these changes are produced 
by the influence of climate—the result will be the same. 
By an irregular generative process, the Caucasian race pro- 
duces the Mongolian; by an irregularity no greater, pro- 
duces the Malay, the Malay the common African, that the 
Boscheseman or the Papuan, that the orang-outang, that the 
baboon, that the monkey, and that something else; and still 
the last and most degraded belongs, like the first, to the family 
of man !? 

It is very evidentthat Charles Caldwell, M. D. has no idea 
of being made ont either an ass or a monkey. 

We have not embodied all the weighty arguments advanced 
on both sides of the question, as the subject will not excite 
the curiosity and zeal of our readers as it has aroused that 
of the two conflicting’ doctors. In our opinion the ques- 
tion is left pretty much in statu quo. We entered upon a 
perusal of the volume with a shrewd presentiment that nei- 
ther of the erudite gentlemen knew any thing about the mat- 
ter, and our suspicion has been now confirmed into a cer- 
tainty. Indeed, as we grow older, we are accustomed to take 
it for granted, that whoever advances any thing upon similar 
subjects, with the slightest degree of dogmatism, is either a 
great deal wiser than other people or not quite so wise. 


An Essay on the Disorders and Treatment of the Teeth. By Eleazar 
Parmly, Dentist. Thirdedition. 12mo,pp.62, London. T. &G. 
Underwood. 1821. 


Among the vast number of publications which, during the 
last ten years, have istned fromm the press, few have a more 
direct bearing mpon the happiness of mankind than this 
modest and useful treatise. It seems to have really sprung 
rather from philanthropy than interest, and sets forth without 
any parade of Janguage, and with perfect simplicity, the actual 
causes of that most exquisite of agonies, the toothache, and 
a few clear and concise directions respecting its prevention 
andcure. They are valuable guides to parents and to others 
entrusted with the care of-children. In this country the art 
of dentistry has been much in the hands of charletans, to the 
great prejudice of the profession, and the incalculable injury 
of those who have suffered from unskillful or injudicious 
operations. From the very respectable individuals to whom 
Mr. Parmly refers, among whom are Dr. Baillie, Sir Astley 
Cooper, and Sir Anthony Carlisle, the two latter, at the time 
of the publication of this book, surgeons to the late king of 
England, those unacquainted with his continual success in 
his profession will be induced to place the greatest confidence 
in his advice. ; i 

The almost universal prevalence of disorders of the teeth 
is to be ascribed principally to inattention, not to nature. 
Those parts of the human structure are created of the hardest 
and most durable materials, as is evident from the fact that 
aiter interment they are found in a state of perfect preserva- 
tion when all the other bones have mouldered away. They 
are equally important as organs of speech and of mastication, 
and in regard to personal appearance, our author very well 
observes that their irregularity or loss is betrayed by a corres- 
ponding change in the symmetry and character of the face. It 
has also been-proven thatthe general health of the body is 


exercise upon the stomach and lungs. The dentition of the 
first set, which generally protrude about the sixth or eighth 
month, is a most eritical period in the life of a child, and the 
consequent mortality has been ascertained to be great. At 
this crisis the jaws of the infant are ina state of pain and 
irritation, and mstead of some hard substance to rub them on, 
|| Mr. Parmly recommendsa gentle friction with the fingerand 
the application of a little fine salt. 

“ Searitication, however,’ he continues, “‘appears to be the 
safest expedient that can be had recourse to. This is perform- 
ed by the point of a lancet being pressed down upon the tooth 


affected by the influence which diseased or unclean teeth || 


until the gum and investing membrane be fully divided. The 
pressure being by this means taken off, the child will experi- 
lence instantaneous relief. Parents should be cautious how 
they give way to any vulgar prejudice against an operation by 
which many have been freed from the most dangerous symp- 
toms.” Sib 4 
He reprobates the use of the anodynes generally resorted 
to by sufferers, which afford only a temporary relief by the 
sacrifice of the surrounding teeth. Yet in cases when an 
individual in pain is not enabled to have immediate recourse 
to a dentist, he designates a strong solution of camphor in 
spirits of wine, which, if not entirely a specific, may be used 
with much more safety than most of the celebrated remedies. 
These, as is also the case with many of the powders and tine- 
tures used to whiten the enamel, are eventually injurious. 
‘As there are few families of which some members are not 
oceasionally afflicted with the tortures arising from carious 
teeth, and as numerous advertisements in the public prints 
tempt the-patient to various ineffectual means of relief, and 


following extract deserving careful attention. 

“ The success of attempts at destroying the nerves of teeth 
is far more limited than is generally imagined; and I wish it 
particularly to be borne in mind that I approve of the practice 
only in a limited way. In a front tooth the nerve is most 
commonly destroyed by a single operation, because the fang 
is single, and has the advantage of being more perpendicular 
than ina tooth with divaricating fangs. But it is an erroneous 
idea that a diseased tooth, if it has more than a single fang, 
may be rendered useful and free from pain by destroying its 
nerves. The practice has only served to expose the emptiness 
of the theory, since most of those who have undergone’ the 
operation, which can be termed little less than martyrdom, 
have barely found that they have been made to forget the usual 
pain of toothache in the unutterable agony of the operation. 


fortunate as partially to destroy the nerves of double teeth, 
and ever this is very rarely the case, the membranes are apt 


quires to be extracted in a very short time afterwards. It can- 
not, therefore, be too strongly urged, that where a double tooth 
is painful, and has become so much decayed as not to be capa- 
ble of being saved by the operation of stopping, it should, in 
order to prevent all unpleasant consequences, be extracted im- 
mediately. In evidence of the fallacy of the attempts at de- 
stroying the nerves of back teeth, I shall adduce a single 
instance which came under my own observation. 

“A gentleman possessing highly organized teeth, having 
twice suffered very serious lacerations of the bone from ex- 
traction, and having even been threatened with lock-jaw, sub- 
mitted to have the fangs of the first lower molares, which had 
long been a source of torture, drilled, with the hope of thus 
eradicating its nerves. The operation, after excruciating 
agonies, proved within a few hours to have been useless; the 
cavity of the tooth was then filled with a compound metallic 
stopping, but the pain returned with such violence that it was 
necessary to remove it., The patient continued during many 
months to make every application and adopt every measure 
which the most experienced medical practitioners could 
suggest, but in vain. His protracted sufferings brought on 
a low fever, accompanied by frequent delirium. Efforts were 
again and again made at extraction ; but at the first touch of 
an instrument, the patient was always seized with convulsions, 
-and the operation could not be effected. Having thus linger- 
ed on for six months, the tooth was fortunately extracted 
during a period of insensibility, the result of intense suffer- 
ing; but, although the expected local relief was thus obtain- 
ed, several months elapsed before he regained his former health 
and vigor. The tooth was examined after extraction, when 
it appeared that very trifling portions of nerve had been de- 
stroyed; that one fang contained a large and vigorous nerve, 
sending off five branches at its point; the other fang a large 
|nerve equally unaltered, sending off six branches around its 
' point.” 

We attach to this subject more importance than it gener- 
jally obtains. The toothache, while it is one of the most 
agonizing tortures “which flesh is heir to,” is generally re- 
garded with little or no.sympathy from a mistaken idea that 
it produces no permanent evil consequences, “It is, how- 
ever,” says our essayist, “sometimes so severe as to produce 
alarming derangements. of health.” We have urged this 


treatise upon the notice of our readers from a wish to stimu- 
late every one to a strict attention to the methods of preventing 
the disorder, or to arrest it in its early stages, and particularly 
to remind every parent of the painful results to their children 
of neglect on their part. . 


ABTS. ll 


among others that of destroying the nerves, we deem the. 


But this is not all the objection ; for where the operator isso 


to become diseased by inflammatory action, and the tooth re- — 


_ complexion. 
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The Journal of Health. Condaatod by au association of Physicians. 
Philadelphia. 1831. 


The last number of this popular work is of more than or- 
dinary interest. It contains a fine article, entitled “Lord 
Byron’s mode of living in Italy,” which is too long to ex- 
tract. We select the following amusing letter, as a warning 
to young ladies who resort to cosmetics instead of early mene 
air, and exercise : 

“ A most unfortunate aiblot has induced me to apply to 
you, gentlemen, for advice. You must know that my sister 
Matilda, whose complexion is somewhat decayed, had got hold 
of a book called ‘ Medea’s Kettle ; or the art of restoring de- 
cayed beauty,’ which contains, among other receipts, one for 
an infallible cosmetic, calculated to produce a most beautiful 
This we mixed up, andI am sure put every 
thing in that was directed, and proceeded exactly as the book 
prescribed. When it was ready, I spread it on my sister’s 
face when she went to bed. But there must have been some 
sad mistake somewhere; for on hastening to her room in the 
morning to witness the effects of our experiment, what do 
you think I beheld? Her whole face was of a bright sky 
blue color! Only think how shocking—how mortifying—I 
thought I should have dropped, though I could not help laugh- 
ing, my sister looked so comical. As for Matilda, she would 
certainly have gone out of her senses had I not assured her 
that her face would undoubtedly be restored to its former color 
by washing it with soap and water. This we tried and tried 
again—warm water we tried, scalding water we tried, but 
poor Matilda’s face remained just the same—bright sky blue. 
‘We were now upon the point of giving up any further at- 
tempts, when the laundress proposed trying some stuff, mu- 
yiatic acid, | think she called it, that she was in the habit of 
employing to remove stains from linen. ‘This we accordingly 
did; and I do think we should have succeeded, but that the 
acid was of a yellowish hue, and mixing with the blue stain 
upon the face, produced a delicate pea-green. . This is my 


; . )poor sister’s present color, and thus, for all I know, it will re- 


main. We intend trying scalding water again, and you shall 
have an early account of the next boiling—but in the mean 
_ time, for goodness’ sake, do, gentlemen, you who are so com- 
pletely versed in all that relates to the human constitution, 
give us your advice and assistance. For my part, I am almost 
afraid of applying the hot water, lest we may only change 
the complexion of my sister to some more hideous hue. This 
I should be sorry to. do, as | have rather a fancy for pea-green. 
This you know might certainly-be the case. Lobsters, you 
are aware, change color when boiled, and so do lilac ribbons. 
This is an idea of my own—but I hear my sister call, and as 
I can do nothing but console her with hopes that you may 
point out some means for restoring her natural complexion, I 
have only time to subscribe myself yours, &c. ELLEN,” 
The foregoing reminds us of a circumstance which occur- 
red a short time since in this city. A gentleman, witha full 
flowing head of fiery red hair, procured some patent panacea, 
which t the advertisement informed him would change its color 
to a beautiful glossy jet black. For several days the experi- 


ment was perfectly successful, and our hero flourished through 
the streets, on excellent terms with himself, and the “ ob- 
served of all observers ;”? when, one afternoon, at a dinner- 
party, as he cast a self-satisfied glance into the looking-glass, 
what was his horror on beholding that his black tresses, whis- 
kers and all, reflected an animated purple color! Pleading 
sudden indisposition, he hastily adjourned to his barber’s, and 
was shorn of his locks, which are now more red than ever. 
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The Harlaem Rail-road.— Without the slightest personal 
interest in the sudden attempt to inflict a rail-road upon this 
city, before the subject has been properly understood by the 
community, we are constrained to express our opinion that 
such a measure would be unnecessary, impolitic, and unsafe. 
Tt would, undoubtedly, prove a lucrative business to the stock- 
holders, but not without a sacrifice of public convenience. 
We should regret to interfere with the private plans of any 
gentlemen, or to be the means of circulating unfounded im- 
putations; but itis very certain that this bill has passed | the 
assembly before the people were acquainted with the merits 
of the question ; and that it contains features as extraordinary 
in their nature as the means by which they have so nearly 
been hurried into a law. We protest against these legal 
speculations. It is a danger to which our form of govern- 
ment is peculiarly exposed, and from which we are to be 
guarded only by the watchfulness and independence of the 
public press. It is truly observed by a ecitemporary journal, 


tives; but it is equally unjust that personal motives should 
induce individuals to support a measure contrary to the 
wishes, or at least unsanctioned by the approbation of the 
majority of the citizens, and which is incompatible with the 
safety of our dense and rapidly increasing population. If, 
however, such a project should be deemed necessary, we pre- 
fer to see it as much separated from the pecuniary interests 
of private persons as would be consistent with its success. 
Its sole aim should be the public good ; and those engaged in 
executing it should be. paid only in proportion to the time, 
talents, and knowledge used in effecting it. The application 
for a charter of thirty years’ duration proves the exorbitant 
expectations of the projectors. We believe the value of a 
proportion of the property on the island would be materially 
enhanced, and the holders, of course, would be the gainers; 
but what shall be said to a citizen forcibly deprived of his lots, | 
without any reference to their future value? Shall one man 
be permitted to say to another, “1 will take your house and 
grounds at my own price, in order to render mine more valua- 
ble?” It would be perplexing even for the accomplishment of 
some purpose of generally acknowledged utility, to satisfy 
such landholders as to any equitable standard of appraise- 
ment; but when the anticipated advantages are strictly of a 
local character, such an authority, lodged in the hands of in- 
terested individuals, is glaringly unjust, and should not be 
tolerated. Indeed we do not remember to have seen a bill so 
full of extensive privileges, speciously covered up under mere- 
ly ostensible prohibitions, and attempted to be foisted upon 
the public, with so little regard to propriety and the wishes 
of the people, as this same act to incorporate the New-York 
and Harlaem rail-road company. 


Editorial accessions.—The Evening Journal, which has 
heretofore been ably conducted by Mr. Joseph C. Hart, an- 
nounces that Mr. 8. H. Jenks will hereafter be associated 
with him in the editorship of that paper. Mr. Jenks is known 
as a writer of much force, and enters upon the great political 
arena as a knight of gallant bearing, who flings down his 
gauntlet to his enemies without any fear of breaking a lance 
with the best of them. A soul.stirring flourish of trumpets 
in the form of an address to his patrons, announces his arrival 
in the lists. We look for some brisk tilting. We perceive 
also that the forthcoming volume of the Euterpeiad is to be 
under the direction of Mr. Horatio Gates, formerly editor of 
the Catskill Recorder. This musical journal will doubtless 
be much improved by the acctéssion ud his experience, taste, 
and talents. ‘‘Last, but not least,” the ‘Courier and Enquirer 
informs its readers that their old acquaintance, Mr. M. M. 
Noah, is once more enthroned in the elbow-chair of that 
establishment, No man is better calculated to sprinkle the 
pages of a daily journal with wit and humor. It is said there 
is a lively sensation among the fraternity, or (to use his own 
emphatic language) “a great skipping among the mice.” The 
major is perfectly feiaiiae with the eBairs: of the city, and 
knows all the labyrinths of politics by heart. With a singular 
proneness to fall into dilemmas, he possesses a fortunate 
faculty by which he extricates himself in a good-natured 
manner. He quarrels with everybody, and yet keeps them 
in aroar. With the politics of any of these gentlemen, how- 
ever, we have nothing to do, but as a liberal critic and capital 
joker, a facetious and readable essayist, and a pleasant and 


nounced for repetition with new scenery, of a yet more splendid 
description. This, of course, will have its effect upon the pub- 
lic; although the delightful warblings of our prima donna 
do not need any additional aid to ensure the attendance and 
admiration of real lovers of music. It is but justice to add, 
as another claim possessed by this piece upon the attention 
of amateurs, that it has afforded Mr. Jones an opportunity 
of proving himself a vocalist of superior merit, and ranked 
him among the very best who have ever exerted themselves to 
delight an American audience. 

Macdonough Jacksonian.—The politeness of a southern. 
correspondent has furnished us with a file of the Macdonough 
Jacksonian, a literary periodical of great repute in the interior 
of the state of Georgia. The following interesting communica- 
tion appears as the leading editorial article, in the last number : 

“My absence to the late superior court of Walton county, 
some mechanical business unavoidably commanding my at- 
tention, and a violent rheumatic affection in one of my legs, 
have conspired to delay this gazette to this time.” 

The reader will probably recollect the fine burst of feeling in 
a celebrated tragedy, written in very chaste and choice poetry : 

‘Summon the physicians of the universe, 

Bid them bring whole magazines of gallipotted nostrums, 
Arranged in pharmaceutie order. 

The man that cures our editor shall have our paper.” 

North American Review for April_—The articles of this 
number are “Origin and progress of the French language,” 
“Foreign relations of Mexico,” “Economy of Athens,’ 
‘Character and abuses of the medical profession,” “ Waverley 
Novels,” “ British and American shipping,” ‘ The art of pre- 
serving beauty,” “Memoirs of Oberlin,” “Geology,” “Im- 
prisonment for debt,” “The Water Witch,” and “Bank of 
the United States.’ The papers of this fine journal are so 
temperately, and often eloquently written, and afford such 
clear and intelligent views of the state of literature and the 
arts, that it should be in the hands of every American reader. 

To the Editors of the New- York Mirror. 

GENTLEMEN—“ It 1s a consummation devoutly to be wish- 
ed” that there should exist some settled code by which con- 
troversy might be regulated, and which might be used fas a 
sort of manual to enable people in the busy walks of life to 
decide promptly on the pretensions of conceited blunderers, 
and the whole tribe of obstinate and industrious Proteuses 
with which literature is pestered. The public in general, es- 
pecially in a mercantile community, have neither time nor incli- 
nation to follow a long-winded discussion through all its various 
windings and turnings; and as the age has passed “ when if 
\the brains were out the man would die,” the fashion has come 
up in its stead, that when the legs of writers are cut off, they 
deem it necessary to enact the part of Widdrington, in the old 
ballad of ‘“‘ Chevy Chase,” and fight upon their stumps. 


“For Widdrington, [needs must mourn as one in doleful dumps 
Who, when his legs were smitten off, still fought upon the stumps.” 


It is in vain that in literary controversy you look for silence 
and prostration after defeat, as on the real field of battle. 
In the field of polemical warfare, wounds, however desperate, 
heal with the facility of those of Milton’s angels, where some 
ethereal essence has only to be applied; and combatants who 
ought to be lying hors de combat, jump up again and move as 
briskly as do the mendicant tribe in London, about the hour of 
supper, who get rid of their fabulous fractures, sham sores, 


ready writer, we welcome Mr. Noah back to his old duties. 


Mr. Bulwer,—This fervid and popular author has not in- 
creased his reputation by his late attempt at poetry. He 
should have adhered to novel writing, ‘and then he had not 
broke his neck with climbing.” The glowing ardor of his 


that the enterprise should not be opposed from personal mo- 


7 
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him above his proper rank, and there is visible in the charac- 
ter of our public a strong propensity to exaggerate and over- 
praise. While several critics have placed him above Byron as 
a poet, and Scott as a novelist, the National Gazette contains 
the subjoined paragraph: 

“Having looked into the sadistell poem, the Siamese 
Twins, by the author of Pelham, we can aver that it is, on 
the whole, a wretched production. The greater part of it is 
trash, of which the sensible reader must feel ashamed, what- 
ever may be the sentiments of the writer at any time. Judg- 
ing from his preface, we may say that Bulwer entertains a 
high opinion of his muse. This is not the first time that a/| 
man of talents has egregiously mistaken his road to fame.” 


Cinderella—An apology is due to M—t, for the delay 
of his spirited article on the subject of this opera, {It shall 
appear, however, as soon as the pressure of other matter will 
permit. We have been overburthened of late with musical 
essays and critiques, mostly referring to the great attractions 
of Cinderella, which, we percciye, the managers have an- 


composition will always ensure him readers, eager to elevate || 


pretended palsies, and starving twin-children, with astonishing 
dexterity. The mancuvres of our heroes of the goose-quill 
are equally wonderful. They are gifted beyond the demi- 
jgods in the Iliad or Ainied, who had at least some mortal 
points; and they have likewise all the wonderful instincts 
and defences which protect the brute race and finny tribes. 
Some of these facetious scribblers, in imitation of the hedge- 
hog, should any danger approach, or should their adversary 
|prove too potent, curl themselves up and present a round ball 
of prickly personalities ; others, like a certain kind of fish 
|when pursued, blacken the water all around them, so that 
they cast a mystification over the subject, and escape through 
the obscurity which they have purposely created. Some, like 
the hare, when’ hunted by a stanch pack of hounds, cross, 
double, and double again on their own track to throw their pur- 
suersout. Others, like the sly fox, will take refuge in the very 
scene of their predatory attacks, the hen-roost—and one whom 
we have lately had occasion to handle, like the sow accursed 


\|in Shakspeare, has, in defence of itself, been convicted of de- 


vouring its nine farrow. Under these circumstances, Messrs. 
Editors, we have come to the determination that in future, 
although we shall ever be found ready to do our best to pros- 
trate our opponents, yet that when we have fairly and man- 
fully achieved the same, we shall deem it equally incumbent 
upon.us to leave them tothe full enjoyment of their terrestrial 
|struggles. ; B. 
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I LOVE BUT THEE! 
WRITTEN BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ@.—COMPOSED BY CIANCHETTINI. | 


1 
Bal FS > | 
2 aera i 


If 1 mustswear, then, love-lydoubt-er, hear me, By ev’-ry dream Ihavewhenthou’rta- 


wey, By ev’- ry threb I feel whenthou art near me I love but thee! Tt love but thee! 


And by that cheek, whose fieeting blush discloses 
A hue too bright to bless this world below, 

And only fit to dwell on Eden’s roses, 

i T love but thee ! I Jove but thee b_ 


2da—By those dark eyes, where light isever playing, I 
Where Love, in depth of dow, hoids his throne, | I love but thee ! I love but th 
i 


And by those lips, which give whate’er thou’rt saying, 3d—By that fair brow, where Innocence reposes, 
Or grave or gay, a music of their own, As pure as moonlight sleeping upon snow; 


| Genius.—The flights of genius are sometimes like those || RECIPE FOR BEING UNIVERSALLY BELOVED.— 
lof a paper kite. While we are admiring its vast elevation, |never ask to be paid; make presents, give trea 
and. gazing with boyish wonder at its graceful soarings, it jforbear, do-everybody a good turn, hold your p 
|plunges into the mud, an object of derision and contempt. ~ || yourself to be cheated. < 
ANCIENT CUSTOMS OF THE COMMON PEOPLE.—The early} : Pe eee : 
emigrants to the United States were generally zealous ad- a =~ aay oa Ppa yen int pie Pee Fs reek |torags or give them away, and you need no 
|cient philosophers that the milky way was the road by which ||"° *S 5 7? y ar 


vi tegen A rtenpneeatea ats ue mark = | the inferior deities went to the councils of Jove. Others main-||™¢ oUt — 
; - y ; : y |tained it to be the path by which the souls of heroes winged How TO PREVENT Tal 


could trace to heathen origin. Hence almost all the little]|, . : : AE 2 5 x 
peat shi paasiilicals citatvans’ which, ettiedd has dows of | hear way to heaven, after the dissolution of their bodies. — I make no clothes for you e only remedy. 


paganism, and stil] subsisted among the common people, were ProsPeriT¥ AND <DVERSIT¥Y.—The prosperous man has | A pouitician.—A fellow th Sy ahead his coat, because if he 
held by our ancestors to be either absurd or idolatrous, and jevery thing to fear, and the poor man every thing to hope. |idid not, he would soon have nocoattoturmm. 4 
gained no footing in this country. To the former every change threatens loss, to the latter it ; et . eeeee 

Such has been the case with the affecting ceremony of|| promises benefit. He little fears the turning of the wheel h cee ee — oly melgmeet, a § 
strewing flowers over the graves of departed friends and dear || who is already at the bottom: gars Bae oe pi ; 
relatives. This was a part of the funeral rites of the Romans, How To GET ALt You asx.——=Desire the women to take all GRIEF AND BEEP. 


as we learn from Cicero, in his sixth oration for Lucius, . : F he wi 
A + you have and the men to- sive you nethine, and When the united powers of beef and beer 
and from the sixth AEneid of Virgil. lt was adopted by|\- tee > Nate, tied Deh ea Had equall’d Tom to a fat stall-fed steer, 


aeie a $a: u 3 sure to srant all you ask of them. lost-his wi ith a hi i 
the. christians, and is still practised in some of the rural e f PE ea rye ae 


churches of England. Gay says— How TOBE ALWAYS WELCOME.—Give something wherever “ Alas! there’s nothing blows one up like grief; 

¥ d All t f antl - “Nothing,” replied his friend, “except roast beef.” 5. 
Upon her grave the rosemary they threw, you go, and you wil be sure of a good reception. : : 
The daisy, butter-fower, and endive blue.” a 
It is a custom as poetical as affecting, and I cannot help re- 
gretting its disusein this country. It has nothing superstitious subscription 
. : . -¢|jreceived for a less period than one year. New subscribers can be 
about it, and even the orthodox Henry Rouine, author of the|} How vo catcu 4 woman.—lIf she walks, walk faster; if Peotee fromthe paras Acar ofthe present volume. — 

Antiquitates Vulgares, who is the most. intolerant in these ||she walks faster, run; if she runs, fly, and you'll soon come|| Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann streets. 
matters, sees nothing in it to reprehend. up with her, 7 J. Seymour, printer, John-street, 
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RECIPE TO BE RICH.—If you have money, keep it; if you GEORGE P. MORRIS, PROPRIETOR. fas 
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NUMBER 42. 


POPULAR TALES. 


One of the most respectable inhabitants of this city, who 
selected for a previous number the article entitled the “ Dean 
of Badajoz,” has sent us the subjoined popular sketch, by 
Mackenzie. Although it is our wish to fill the Mirror with 
only original matter, the interest of the story, and the ac- 
companying observations, form a sufficient inducement for its 
re-publication—Eds. N. Y. Mir. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YGRK MIRROR. 

Messrs. Eprrors—The death of the late Mr. Mackenzie 
has shed a kind of additional interest over his works. The 
delicacy of his writings have very rarely been surpassed. He 
was intimately acquainted with the nicest shades of human 
passion and feeling, and has illustrated them with a force, 
grace, and discrimination, blended with a most seducing sim- 
plicity, which invest his compositions with a charm equal- 
ly irresistible to the juvenile and the matured reader. Indeed 
it is one of their characteristic traits, that while boyhood 
finds a delight in his pages, age and wisdom are equally cap- 
tivated. Ihave selected the story of La Roche, with the hope 
that you will consent to publish it in your excellent miscel- 
lany. In these days of essayists and novel writers, of bigotry 
and infidelity, all parties and sects may find in it a standard of 
style—a fine model of sentiment—andat least a temporary spe- 
cific for the stir of narrow prejudice and ungentle passions. 
Doubtless many of your readers are already familiar with its 
beauties, but they can have no objection to another perusal. 
It.is not one of the flimsy and glittering pieces of modern 
taste, which can stand the test only of a single examination. 
But my principal inducement has been to send this beautiful 
and touching picture of human nature in its fairest light, into 
the remote country villages, scattered through the United 
States, where I understand your journal is received by all 
classes of society, and is consequently read by thousands who 
never saw ab edition of Mackenzie’s works. 


THE STORY OF LA ROCHE. 


More than forty years ago an English philosopher, whose 
works have since been read and admired by all Europe, re- 
sided at a little town in France.’ Some disappointments in 
his native country had first driven him abroad, and he was 
afterwards induced to remain there, from having found, in 
this retreat, where the connections even of nation and lan- 
guage were avoided, a perfect seclusion and retirement high- 
ly favorable to the developement of abstract subjects, in which 
he excelled all the writers of his time. 

Perhaps in the structure of such a mindas Mr. +s, the 
finer and more delicate sensibilities are seldom known to have 
place, or, if originally implanted there, are in a great measure 

: es by the exertions of intense study-and profound 
tigation. Hence the idea of philosophy and unfecling- 
united, has become proverbial, and in common 
e former word is often used to express the latter. 
ex has been censured by some, as deficient in 
g, but the mildness of his manners has 
; and it is certain that, if he was not 
sion, it was, at least, not difficult to 


in those speculations 
j, an old female domes- 
x, brought him word 
an ter had arrived in the 
e g even ing, on their way to some distant 
country; and that the father had been seized in the night 
with a dangerous disorder, which the people of the inn where 
they lodged feared would prove mortal; that she had been 
sent for, as having some knowledge in medicine, the village 
surgeon being then absent; and that it was truly piteous to 
see the good old man, who seemed not so much afflicted by 
his own distress as by that which it caused to his daughter. 
Her master laid aside the volume in his hand, and broke off. 
the chain of ideas it had inspired. His night-gown was ex- 
changed for a coat, and he followed his governant to the 

_ sick man’s apartment. 
*T'was the best in the little inn where they lay, but a paltry 


Py ‘ 
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i 


i It was touched, not spoiled with sorrow ; 


ene notwithstanding. Mr. —— was obliged to stoop as he 


entered it. It was floored with earth, and above were the 
joists not plastered, and hung with cobwebs. On a flock-bed, 
at one end, lay the old man he came to visit; at the foot of it 
sat his daughter. She was dressed in a clean white bed-gown; 
her dark locks hung loosely over it as she bent forward, 
watching the languid looks of her father. Mr. and his 
housekeeper had stood some moments in the room without 
the young lady’s being sensible of their entering it. 

‘“* Mademoiselle !”” said the old woman o¢ last, in a soft tone. 

She turned and showed one of the finest faces in the world. 
and when she per- 
ceived a stranger, whom the old woman now introduced to 
her, a blush at first, and then the gentle ceremonial of native 
politeness, which the afiliction of the time tempered but did 
not extinguish, crossed it for a moment, and changed its ex- 
pression. *'Twas sweetness all, however, and our philospher 
felt it strongly. It was not a time for words; he offered his 
services in a few sincere ones, 

“Monsieur lies miserably ill here,” said the governant ; 
‘if he could be moved anywhere.” 

“Tf he could possibly be moved to our house,” said her 
master. 

He had a spare bed for a friend, and there was a. garret 
Toom unoccupied, next to the governant’s. It was contrived 
accordingly, The scruples of the stranger, who could look 
scruples, though he could not speak them, were overcome, 
and the bashful reluctance of his daughter gave way to her 
belief of its use to her father. ‘The sick man was wrapt in 
blankets, and carried across the street to the English gentle- 
man’s. The old woman helped his daughter to nurse him 
there. The surgeon, who arrived soon after, prescribed a 
little, and nature did much for him; in a week he was able 
to-thank his benefactor. 

By that time his host had learned the name and character 
of his guest. He wasa protestant clergyman of Switzerland, 
called La Roche, a widower, who had lately buried his wife, 
after a long and lingering Ulness, fez which travefling had 


De , ys : 
been prescribed, and was now returring home, after an inef- 


fectual and. melancholy journey, with his only child, the 
daughter we have mentioned. 

He was a devout man, as became his profession. He pos- 
sessed devotion in all its warmth, but with none of its aspe- 
rity ; 1 mean that asperity which men, called devout, some- 
times indulge in. Mr. ——, though he felt no devotion, never 
quarrelled with it in others. His governant joined the old 
man and his daughter in the prayers and thanksgivings 
which they put up on his recovery; for she, too, was a here- 
tic, in the phrase of the village. The philosopher walked 
out, with his long staff and his dog, and left them to their 
prayers and thanksgivings. 

My master,” said the old woman, “alas! he is not a chris- 
tian; but he is the best of unbelievers.’ 

“Not a christian!’ exclaimed: Mademoiselle La Roche, 

“yet he saved my father! heaven bless him for it; I would 
he were a christian !” 

“ There is a pride in human knowledge, my child,” said 
her father, ‘‘ which often blinds men to the sublime truths of 
revelation ; hence opposers of christianity are found among 
men of virtuous lives, as well as among those of dissipated 
and) licentious characters, Nay, sometimes, I have known 
the latter more easily converted to the true faith than the 
former, because the fume of passion is more easily dissipated 
than the mist of false theory and delusive speculation.” 

© But Mr. ,” said his daughter, “alas! my father, he 
shall be a christian before he dies.” 

She was interrupted by the arrival of their landlord. He 
took her hand with an air of kindness; she drew it away from 
him in silence, threw down her eyes to the ground, and left 
the room. 

“T have been thanking God,” said the good La Roche, 
“for my recovery.’ 

“That is right,” replied his landlord, 

“JY would not wish,”. continued the old man, hesitatingly, 
“to think otherwise ; did I not look up with gratitude to that 
being, I should barely be satisfied with my recovery, as a con- 


tinuation of life, which, it may be, is not a real good. Alas! 
I may live to wish I had died, that you had left me to die, sir, 
instead oi kindly relieving me, (he clasped Mr. ——’s hand,) 


but when I look on this renovated being as the gift of the Al- 
mighty, I feel a far different sentiment—my heart dilates 
with gratitude and love to him: it is prepared for doing his 
will, not as a duty but as a pleasure, and regards every breach 
of it, not with disapprobation, but with horror.” 

“You say right, my dear sir,” replied the philosopher ; 
“but you are not yet re-established enough to talk much— 
you must take care of your health,-and neither study nor 
preach for some time. T have been thinking over a scheme that 


| struck me to-day, when you mentioned your intended depar- 


tare. I never was in Switzerland; [ have a great mind to 
accompany your. daughter and you into that country. I will 
help to take care of you by the road; for, as I was your first 
physician, I hold myself responsible for your cure.” 

La Roche’s eyes glistened at the proposal; his daughter 
was called in, and told of it. She was equally pleased wit 
her father; for they really loved their landlord—not aan 
the less for his infidelity ; at least that circumstance mixed a 
sort of pity with their regard for him—their souls were not 
of a mould for harsher feelings; hatred never dwelt in them. 

They travelled, by short stages ; for the philosopher was as 
good as his word, in taking care that the old man should not 
be fatigued. The party had time to be well acquainted with 
one another, and their friendship was increased by acquaint- 
ance. La Roche found a degree of simplicity and gentleness 
in his companion, which is not always annexed to the cha- 
racter of a learned or a wise man. His daughter, who was 
prepared to be afraid of him, was equally undeceived. She 
found in him nothing of that self-importance which superior 
parts, or great cultivation of them, is apt to. confer. He talked 
of everything but philosophy or religion; he seemed ini 
every pleasure and amusement of ordinary life; and to be in- 
terested in the most common topics of discourse; when his 
knowledge or learning at any time appeared, it was delivered 
with the utmost plainness, and without the least shadow of 
dogmatism. 

On his part he was charmed with the society of the good 
clergyman and his lovely daughter. He found in tliem the 
guileless manner of the earliest times, with the culture and 
accomplishment of the most refined ones. Every better feel- 
ing, warm and vivid; every ungentle one, repressed or over- 
come. He was not addicted to love ; but he felt himself happy 
in being the friend of Mademoiselle La Roche, and some- 
times envied her father the possession of such a child. 

After a journey of eleven days, they arrived at the dwell- 
ing of La Roche. It was situated in one of those valleys of 
the canton of Berne, where nature seems to repose, as it 
were, in quiet, and has enclosed. her retreat with mountains 
inaccessible, A stream, that spent its fury im the hills above, 
ran in front of the house, and a broken water-fall was seen 
through the wood that covered its sides; below, it circled 
round a, tufted plain, and formed a little lake in front of a vil- 
lage, at the end of which appeared the spire of La Roche’s 
church, rising above a clump of beeches. 

Mr. enjoyed the beauty of the scene; but to his com- 
panions it recalled the memory of a wife and parent they had 
lost. . The old man’s sorrow was silent ; his daughter sobbed 
and wept. Her father took her hand, kissed it twice, pressed 
it to his bosom, threw up his eyes to heaven; and, having 
wiped off a tear that was just about to drop from each, began 
to point out to his guest some of the most striking objects 
which the prospect afforded. .The philosopher interpreted 
all this; and he could but slightly censure the creed from 
which it arose. 

They had not been long arrived when a number of La 
Roche’s parishioners, who had heard of his return, came to 
the house to see and welcome him.’ The honest folks were 
awkward, but sincere, in their-professions of regard, They 
made some attempts at condolence; it was too delicate for 
their handling; but La Roche took it in good part. ‘It has 
pleased God,” said he, and they saw he had settled the mat- 
ter with himself. Philosophy could not have done so much 
with a thousand words, 

Tt was now evening, and the good peasants were dont to 
depart, when a clock was heard to strike seven, and the hour 
was followed by a particular chime. The country folks, whe 
had come to welcome their pastor, turned their looks towards 
him at the sound; he explained their meaning to his guest. 
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“ That is the signal,” said he, ‘ for our evening exercise ; 
this is one of the nights of the week in which some of my 
parishioners are wont to join in it; a little rustic saloon 
serves for the chapel of our family, and such of the good peo- 
ple as are with us; if you choose rather to walk out, I wall 
furnish you with an attendant; or here are a few old books, 
that may afford you some entertainment within.” 

« By no means,” said the philosopher, ‘I will attend Ma- 
demoiselle at her devotions.” 

“She is our organist,” said La Roche; “our neighborhood 
is the country of musical mechanism, and I have a small 
organ fitted up for the purpose of assisting our singing.” 

“Tis ati additional inducement,” replied- the other, and 
they walked into the room together. 

At the end stood the organ mentioned by La Roche; be- 
fore it was a curtain, which his daughter drew aside, and, 
placing herself on a seat within, and drawing the curtain 
close, so as to save her the awkwardness of an exhibition, 
began a voluntary, solemn and beautiful in the highest de- 
gree. Mr. was nomusician, but.he was not altogether 
insensible to music ; this fastened.on’his mind more strongly, 
from its beauty being unexpected. The solemn prelude in- 
troduced a hymn, in which such of the audience as could 
sing immediately joined ; the words were mostly taken from 
holy writ ; it spoke the praises of God, and his care of good 
men. Something was said of the death of the just, of such 
as die in the Lord. The organ was touched with a hand less 
firm—it paused, it ceased—and the sobbing of Mademoiselle 
La Roche was heard in its stead. Her father gave a sign for 
stopping the psalmody, and rose to pray. He was discom- 
posed at first, and his voice faltered as he spoke ; but his heart 
was in his words, and his warmth overcame his efnbarrass- 
ment. He addressed a Being whom he loved, and he spoke 
for those he loved. His parishioners catched the ardor of the 
good old man; even the philosopher felt himself moved, and 
forgot, for a moment, to think why he should not. 


t 


| 


La Roche’s religion was that of sentiment, not theory, and 
his guest was averse from disputation ; their discourse, there- 


fore, did not lead to questions concerning the belief of either ; || 


yet would the old man sometimes speak of his, from the ful- 
ness of a heart impressed with its force, and wishing to 
spread the pleasure he enjoyed in it: The ideas of his God 
and his Savior were so congenial to his mind, that. every 
emotion of it naturally awakened them: A philosopher might 
have called him an enthusiast ; but, if he.possessed the fervor 
of enthusiasts, be was guiltless of their bigotry. “ Our Fa- 
ther which art in heaven!” might the good man say—for 
he felt it; and all mankind were his brethren. 


“You regret, my friend,” said he to Mr. , when my 
daughter and I talk of the exquisite pleasure derived from 
music, you regret your want of musical powers and musical 
feelings; it is a department of soul, you say, which nature 
has almost denied you, which from the effects you_see it 
have on others, you are sure must be highly delightful. Why 
should not the same thing be said of religion? ‘Trust me, I 
feel it in the same way, an energy, an inspiration, which I 
would not lose for all the blessings of sense, or’ enjoyments | 
of the world; yet, so far from lessening my relish of the 
pleasures of life, methinks I fee] it heighten them all. The 
thought of receiving it from God adds the blessing of senti- 
ment to that of sensation in every good thing [ possess; and 
when calamities overtake ine—and I have had my share—it 
confers a dignity on my affliction, and lifts me above the world. | 
Man, 1 know, is but a worm—yet, methinks, I am allied to 
God—it would have been inhuman in our philosophers to 
have clouded, even with a doubt, the sunshine of this belief.” 

His discourse, indeed, was very remote from metaphysical 
disquisition or religious controversy. Of all men I ever knew 
his ordinary conversation was the least tinctured with pedan- 
try, or liable to digression. With La Roche and his daughter 
it was perfectly familiar. The country round them, the man- 
ners of the village, the comparison of both with those of 
England, remarks on the works of favorite authors, on the 
sentiments they conveyed, and the passions they excited, 
with many other topics in which there was an equality, or 
alternate advantage, among the speakers, were the subjects 


|Geneva; the promise he made to La Roche and his daughter, 


the sublimity of the ideas which the view of their stupendous 

summits, inaccessible to mortal foot, was calculated to inspire, 

which naturally, said he, leads the mind to that Being by| 
whom their foundations were laid. 

“ They are not seen in Flanders!” said Mademoiselle, with | 
a sigh. DS gee 

“ That’s an odd remark,”’ said Mr. 
She blushed, and he inquired no farther. 

Twas with regret he left a society in which he found him- 
self so happy; but he settled with La Roche and his daugh-| 
ter a plan of correspondence; and they took his promise, that 
if ever he came within fifty leagues of their dwelling he should 
travel those fifty leagues to visit them. 

About three years after, our philosopher was on a visit at 


¥ 


, smiling. 


on his former visit was recalled to his mind, by the view of 
that range of mountains ona part of which they often looked 
\together. ‘There was a reproach, too, conveyed along with 
the recollection, for his having failed to write to either for| 
several months past. The truth was, that indolence was the 
habit most’ natural to him, from which he was not easily 
roused by the claims of correspondence either of his friends or 
of his enemies; when the latter drew their pens in contro- 
versy, they were often unanswered as well as the former. | 
While he was hesitating about.a visit to La Roche, which 
‘he wished to make, but found the effort rather too much for 
\him, he received a letter from the old man, which had been 
forwarded to him from Paris, where he had then his fixed 
lresidence. It contained a gentle complaint of *s want 
jof punctuality, but an assurance of continued gratitude for! 
his former good offices; and, as a friend whom the writer 
considered interested in his family, it informed him of the 
|approaching nuptials of Mademoiselle La Roche with a young 
|man, a relation of her own, and formerly a pupil of her fa- 
ther’s, of the most amiable disposition and respectable charac- 
iter. Attached from their earliest years they had been sepa- 
rated by his joining one of the subsidiary regiments of the 
canton, then in the service of a foreign power. “In this situa- 
ition he had distinguished himself as much for courage and 


imilitary skill as for the other endowments which he had cul- 
tivated athome. ‘The term of his service was now expired, 
and they expected him to return in a few weeks, when the 
old man hoped, as he expressed it in his letter, to join their 
hands, and see them happy before he died. 

Our philosopher felt itmself interested in this event; but} 
he was not, perhaps, a’together so happy in the tidings of 
Mademoiselle La Roche’s marriage as her father supposed) 
him. Not that he was ever a lover of the lady’s, but he 
thought her one of the most amiable women he had seen, | 
and there, was something in the idea of her being another’s 
for ever, that struck him, he knew not why, like a disappoint- 
ment. After some little speculation on the matter, however, 
he could look on it as a thing fitting, if not quite agreeable, | 
and determined on this visit to see his old friend and his| 
daughter happy. 
On the last day of his journey, different accidents had re-| 
jtarded his progress; he was benighted before he reached the! 
quarter in which La Roche resided. His guide, however, was 


in a duel by a French officer, his intimate companion, and 


to whom, before their quarrel, he had often done the greatest 
favors. Her worthy father bears her death, as he has often 
told us a Christian should; he is so composed as to be now 
in his pulpit, ready to deliver a few exhortations to his /pa- 
rishioners, as is the custom with us on such oceasions. Fol- 
low me, sir, and you shall hear him.” - - cae 4 1 

He followed the man without answering. The church 
was dimly lighted, except near the pulpit, where the venerable 


La Roche was seated. His people were now lifting up their — 


voices in a psalm to that Being whom their pastor had taught 
them ever to bless and to revere. La Roche sat, his figure 
bending gently forward, his eyes half closed, lifted up in si- 


lent devotion, A lamp placed near him threw its light strong — 


on his head, and, marked the shadowy lines of age across the 
paleness of his brow, thinly covered with gray hairs. } 

The music ceased. La Roche sat for a moment, and na- 
ture wrung a few tears from him. His people were loud in 
their grief. Mr, 
Roche arose. 

“Father of mercies !” said he, “ forgive these tears ; assist 
thy servant to lift up his soul to thee ; to lift to thee the souls 
of thy people! My friends! it is good so to do; at all seasons 


it is good; but, in the days of our distress, what a privilege - 


itis! Well saith the sacred book, ‘ Trust in the Lord; at 
all times trust in the Lord.’ When every other support fails 
us, when the fountains of worldly con:fort are dried up, let 
us then seek those living waters which flow from the throne 
of God. ’Tis only from the belief of the goodness and wis- 
dom of a Supreme Being, that our calamities can be borne 
in that manner which becomes a man. Human wisdom is 
here of little use ; for, in proportion as it bestows comfort, it 


represses feeling, without which We may cease to be hurt by 
calamity, but we shall also cease to enjoy happiness, I will 
not bid you be insensible, my friends! I cannot, if I would 
(his tears flowed afresh)—I feel too much myself, and lam 
not ashamed of my feelings; but therefore may I the more 
willingly be heard; therefore have I prayed God to give me 
strength to speak to you; to direct you to him, not with 
empty words, but with these tears; not speculation, but from 
experience—that while you see me suffer, you may know 
also my consolation. Pads ai 

“You behold the mourner of his only child, the last earthly 
stay and blessing of his declining years, Such a child, too! 
it becomes not me to speak of her virtues ; yet it is but gra~ 
titude to mention them, because they were exerted towards 
myself. Not many days ago you saw her young, beautiful, 
virtuous, and happy; ye who are parents will judge of my 
felicity then ; ye will judge of my affliction now. But I look 
towards him who struck me; I see the hand of my father 


well acquainted with the road, and he found himself at last in 
view of the lake, which I have before described, in the neigh-| 


H 


he saw it glimmer through the trees, and stop at some dis- 


some piece of bridal merriment, and pushed’on his horse that 
he might be a spectator of the scene ; but he was a good deal 
'shocked, on approaching the spot, to find it shone from 
the torch of a person clothed in the dress of an attendant on 
a funeral, and accompanied by several others, who, like him, 
seemed to have been employed in the rites of sepulture. 

On Mr. ——’s whaking inquiry who was the: person they 
had been burying ? one of ther, with an accent more mourn- 
ful than is common to their profession, answered, “Then 
you knew not Mademoiselle, sir? you never beheld a lovelier.’’ 

“La Roche!” exclaimed he, in reply. : 

“ Alas! it was she, indeed ! : 


amidst the chastenings of my God. Oh! could I make you 
feel what it is to pour out the heart, when it is pressed down 
with many sorrows, te pour it out with confidence to him, in 


whose hands are life anddeath, on whose power awaits all 


that the first enjoys, and in contemplation of whom disap- 
pears all that the last can inflict! For we are not as those 


who die without hope ; we know that the Redeemer liveth ; - 


that we shall live with him, with our friends, his servants, in 


borhood of La Roche’s dwelling. A light gleamed on the| 
water, that seemed to proceed from the house; it moved slow-) 
ly along as he passed up the side of the lake; and at last) 


tance from the place where he then was. He supposed it | 


they talked cn. Their hours; too, of riding and walking 
were many, in which Mr. ; as a stranger, was shown 
the remarkable scenes and curiosities of the country. They 
would sometimes make little expeditions to contemplate, in 
different attitudes, those astonishing mountains, the cliffs of 
which, covered with eternal snows, and sometimes shooting 


The appearance of surprise and grief which his counte- 
nance assumed attracted the notice of the peasant with whom 


he talked. He came closer to Mr. 


La Roche.” 


into fantastic shapes; form the termination of most of the 
Swiss prospects. Our philosopher asked many questions as 
to their natural histery and productions. La Roche observed 


did she die? Where is her father ?” 


tleman to whom she was soon te haye been married was killed 


that blessed land where sorrow is unknown, and happiness is 
as endless as it is perfect. Go, then, mourn not for me, I hg 
not lost my child; but a little while and we shall meet ag 
never to be separated. But ye are also my childre 
ye that I should not grieve without comfort? § 
lived; that, when your death cometh, it may, 
the righteous, and your latter end like his.” 

Such was the exhortation of La 
answered it with their tears. The 
up his at the altar of the Lo 
sadness, and assumed the 
| followed him into his h 
| was past; at the sight of 
jin, rushed again” on his mind; _ : 
|round his neck, and watered it with his tears 
was equally affected; they went together, in silene: 
| parlor where the evening service was wont to be performed. 
The curtains of the organ were open; La Roche started 
back at the sight. : 

“ Oh! my friend!” said he, and his tears burst forth again. 

Mr. had now recollected himself; he stept forward, 
and drew the curtains close—the old man wiped off his tears, 


“J perceive, sir, you were acquainted with Mademoiselle |/and taking his friend’s hand, 


“You see my weakness,” said he, “tis the weakn oss of 


“ Acquainted with her! Good God ! when—how—where |/humanity ; but my comfort is not therefore lost? 


Fock, 
) : “T heard you,” said the other, “in the pulpit ; I rejoice 
“She died, six, of heart-break, I believe; the young gen-|/that such consolation is yours.” pha: eee 


“It is, my friend,” said he, “and I trast I shall ever hold 


was not less affected than they. La 


ee a 
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it fast ; if there are any who doubt our faith, let them think 
of what importance religion is to calamity, and forbear to 
weaken its force; if they cannot restore our happiness, let 
them not take way the solace of our afiliction.” 

Mr. ’s heart was smitten ; and I have heard him, long 
after, confess that there were moments when the’ remem- 
brance overcame him even to weakness; when, amidst all 
‘the pleasures of philosophical discovery, and the pride of lite- 
rary fame, he recalled to his mind the venerable figure of the 
good La Roche, and wished that he had never doubted. 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 
MUSICAL MANIA. 
‘Viva la musica !?” 

Axruoucn fortune has blessed me with most of the com- 
forts and luxuries of life, I have been rendered wretched for 
the last several months, by a circumstance in which you, 
Messrs. Editors, are m some degree implicated. There can 
be no egotism in the assertion that Iam a plain, honest, in- 
dustrious man, taught from my earliest years, to consider 
business as a.matter of prime importance, and equally well 
skilled in the arts of making and of keeping money. In my 
counting-house lies all my enjoyment. My reveries are gene- 
rally upon matters of trade; and, in my opinion, there is 
no more useless, insignificant, and crazy person than one who 
does not seek his principal gratification in the transactions 
of some sort of profession. it was my misfortune, (for | am 
now compelled to term it so, ) to associate with me in the firm, 
a few years ago, a young man, for whom. I entertained a sin- 
cere regard; and who, besides my esteem for him, possessed 
an additional claira upon my attention, viz. a handsome capi- 
tal, which proved useful in my concerns., You must under- 
stand that (as my friends say) one of the peculiarities of my 
character is a. strong dislike to music. Nature has formed 
me so destitute of ‘ear,’ that I can scarcely distinguish one 
tune from another. Itis a mystery to me what pleasure peo- 
ple find in listening to a set of fellows (who ought to be cul- 


tivating the earth, or occupied in some other decent employ-' 


ment, ) scraping and blowing all sorts of ridiculous noises on 
all sorts of absurd instruments. A party of friends, the other 
night, fairly entrapped me into an engagement to accom- 
pany them to the theatre, for the purpose of seeing, or rather 
hearing Cinderella. For some time I sat with ‘sad civility,” 
and endured the din, thinking of Pope’s lines, 


“The dog-star rages, nay ’tis past a doubt, 
‘All bediain or Parnassus are let out.”? 


I do not know whether I should not have soon disap- 
peared, as I was anxious to see that the cash was properly 
balanced at the store; but, luckily, foreseeing that I should 
need some rational means of passing away the time, I had 
wisely filled my coat pockets with pea-nuts and apples, which 
I ate with great satisfaction, notwithstanding’ divers incom- 
prehensible frowns from my neighbors. Indeed one little gen- 
tleman, who, I had been informed, was Count F'lippertifiap, 
after writhing and twisting for some time in apparent ago- 


nies, turned suddenly and fiercely upon me, and said in: 


broken English, \ 

«Sair, begair you shall be tuined out ps every theatre Pran- 
ais, wis your dem pig-nuts.” 
“1 tell you what, neighbor Flippestifiap, if that’s your 
ame,” said I, cracking a large nut, “I should like to know 
w you can show for preventing a man from eating 
free country? You'd better attend to the mu- 
e to my pea-nuts, £ Every one to his own taste, 
an said when she kissed the cow.’ ” 
essrs. Editors, I think I walked. into him 
I guess he thought so too; 
tween his teeth, which I could 
ea look like that of a cur 
$ just before he bites, he 
or after him, with a violence 


box, and slaman 


‘ ie Thad pony better of himin the argument. A 


little while afterwards I saw him in a box opposite, bobbing 
his head up and down, and beating the cushion with his hand, 
while somebody on the stage was cutting up some demiesemi- 
quaver or other flourish without any name. 

My partner Charles and I are both unmarried men, and 
board at the same house; and now I am coming to the diffi- 
culty, which induced me to depart so far from my usual busi- 
ness habits as to compose a communication for a public 
journal. In proportion as I hate music, Charles loves it. 
‘He possesses a mischievous facility in catching every air, 

_ and in remembering it; and, although Icould never perceive 
i any difference between his voice and mine, his musical friends 
- that his tones are firm, sweet, and round beyond -com- | 


i 


parison. It’s all darkness to me this talk about a sweet round 
voice. Be that as it may, he has been seized with the Cinde- 
rella mania, at present prevalent in this city ; and ever since, 
this abominable opera was produced, his senses have been evi-| 
dently a little wandering. He knowsit, Iam sure, from be-| 


deed so thoroughly is he imbued with the melodies of this 
popular production, that he reminds me of a powder maga- 
zine : you cannot touch him with any note or allusion. caleu- 
lated to remind him of the opera, but he goes off in a musical 
explosion. 

“Charles,” said'I, the other day, “I am going to call on 
Hanford & Co.’in relation to Grant’s note. It’s a very plea- 
sant morning, and’’— 

Charles elevated his right arm, cast his eyes towards the 
ceiling, and exclaimed, 


“ Morning its sweets is flinging 
Over each bower and spray, 
Flowers to life are spriaging 
To greet the op’ning day. 
Soft doats around 
The waters”—— 


“‘Confound your nonsense ; listen to me one word”— 
“ Listen,” said Charles, “to be sure J will listen. 


“From the lips of men of wisdom 
Counsel, they say, comes ever wiser.” 


“Mr. Wiley,” said I, “will you have the goodness to tell 
me where is the porter ?” 


“He is yonder in the office, 
He is yonder in the office, 
Soon he’ll come—then hope farewell!” 


Tn this way, Messrs. Editors, am I weariéd from morning 
till night. He asks for his breakfast in a soprano, and tells 
one how late it is, to the tune of “Mildly beaming, brightly 
gleaming.” 

‘We were once detained very late in the evening at the 
store, in consequence of a press of business. I became. ab- 
sorbed in overlooking some important letters, and unwarily 
bent my head so near the candle that my hair took fire. 

Instead of informing me of this event, as any rational crea- 
ture would have done, my musical friend laid his hand on his 
heart; and commenced “Whence this soft and pleasing 
flame,” and before he had finished the graces of the first line 
I can tell you I was tolerably well singed. 


church in the midst of a crowd, when he commenced a part 
‘Midst doubts PeiRes 


of the quintette, 
Uneertain tiusini,’ a 


| The people stared, and looked round after us as we walked; 
but he grew every moment more and more animated. Pro- 
voked and ashamed tobe seen in the society of a person com- 
mitting such a flagrant outrage on decency and public opi- 
nion, I quickened my pace to outwalk him, if possible; from 
a brisk step I proceeded to a stride, from a stride to a trot, and 
from a, trot to.a full run; in all of which I was accompanied 
by my mad companion; who fairly chased me a great distance 
through the astonished multitude, until he had finished, 
“Midst doubts. confusing,” and brought me up breathless, 
with “Softly, softly, in a whisper,” which might have been 
heard across the street. 

We had a business transaction, of much importance, some 
time ago with an old gentleman, who piques himself upon 
the nobility of his family. He is pompous—which he thinks 
dignified—and grave, which he supposes wise; a trouble- 
some, stiff, wrong*headed old fellow as ever wore a wig, 
and the only good thing about him is, that he hates music as 
he does the screaming of the animal which philosophers say 
it is not judicious to cast pearls before. Charles had run 
through some accounts, and was standing by the window 
with his back turned to us. 

| “Only that column remains,” said Mr. Vertigo. 
thousand dollars, ten thousand dollars. re is only one 
way, Mr. Ward, for a merchant to settle thése affairs, and I 
learned that from my fathe®. -My~fatler; Mr. Ward, was 
one of the” 


“ Five 


‘“And the jackass was your father ; 
¥es, the jackass was your father ;* 


hummed Charles. 
I suppose Mr. Vertigo never heard of the opera..° I have 
not been able to explain this matter to his satisfaction. He 
looks upon Charles as a very rude young man. 
Driven to desperation by this disease in, my friend, I hit 
upon a method which I hope will tend towards a cure. 


accompanied me one day upon a Visit to a respectable quaker 
family, who have no more idea of music than so many blocks 
of wood. The household consisted of the father, mother, 


six pretty spruce maidens, and six staid demure youths, |} 
who were so impressed with the importance of behaving} 


ginning to end, and makes no secret of his vocal ability. In-| 


The other day, being the sabbath, we were returning from | 


He; 


theniselves even in their own home, thae. ~snvinced, in the 
spoke above a whisper, and stole about the ho _, ee 
AsI myself was very familiar with the whole of tein, 

being shown into the front parlor 1 left Charles to amus. _ 
casele as well as he could, while I went into the sitting- 
room, where, as it was but a little after the dinner hour, the 
whole family happened to be assembled together. After a 
few grave observations from the old gentleman, I was about 
\|observing to them, that I had a friend in the front room, 
anxious to be introduced to Miss Lucy, (the prettiest of the 
daughters,) when our ears were struck with a stentorian 
voice from the adjoining . apartment, shouting forth, “ Swift 
as the flash,” with a most voluminous display of vocal 
powers, and a desperate, and to me irresistibly Iudicrous at- 
tempt to run through all the very difficult and complicated 
variations. 

“ What's that?’ said Mr. Palmer. 

The family regarded each other for some moments in si- 
lence, but with glances of astonishment. Lucy looked very 
much inclined to smile; her rosy mouth just betrayed a mis- 
chievous lurking dimple, and the little ones giggled aloud. 

At that moment, while Charles was winding up the last 

variation with a little extemporaneous flourish of his own, an 
idea struck me, which | immediately put in execution. 

‘Why-what.in the name of wee is that 2° said the old 
lady. 

‘Hush !” said I, assuming a melancholy look, and putting 
my finger on my lip. “ This isa poor unfortunate youth, 
whom I am about conveying to the lunatic asylum.” 

“Bless my soul!” said Mr. Palmer, while all exhibited 
symptoms of alarm, “why what a terrible thing this is. Is 
he docile ?” 

“Perfectly so, sir. “You need be under no apprehension 
||from any of his depredations.” 

“Heis much to be pitied,” said Mrs. Palmer ; “only hear 
the poor unhappy young man.” 

_ Charles was now pretty deep in the comic duet, “ Sir, a 
secret most important.” 

“He is, notwithstamding;” said I, “a very interesting 
youth.” 

‘“ What drove him to this-desperate extremity ?” asked one 
of the sons. 

“ Love, sir,” said I, with a melancholy shake of the head. 

“ Poor, poor fellow,” said Lucy, with much feeling. 
| “Perhaps you would like to look at him,” said I. 
|| ‘(if there is ne danger, 1 should,’ seid Mrs. Palmer. 

I opened the folding-doors softly, and discovered Charles 
at the very crisis of a grand flourish. 

There were fifteen of us, besides a servant and two eats, 
all gazing eagerly at him. As he turned suddenly, his eye fell 
upon the group, and he stopped short, with such a wild ex- 
pression of astonishment visible in his countenance, that he 
passed very well for what I had represented him. 

** Are you sure he wont bite?” said Lucy. 

“ He is very good-locking,” said the old lady, ‘for one in 
such a situation.” 

“Unhappy wretch,” said Mr. Palmer, “what a horrid ex 
pression of face !” 

“ Mr. Ward—Mr.. Palmer—ladies,;’ stammered Charles, 
“T beg pardon—what’s.the meaning of all this ?” 

Quite bewildered,” said Lucy, drawing back fearfully as 
he approached. ‘* What a pity he has no brains.” 

The embarrassment of poor Charles at length grew so ap- 
parent, that I feared he would actually become what his 
friends thought him, Finding, howeyer, that he could obtain 
no explanation of the facts, he started sudderily out ofthe room, 
and ran into the street, since which period I have never heard 
him hum. a tune. Fr 


| 


For the New-York Mirror. 


KNOTTY QUESTIONS. 


If you can find the drop of rain 

I That yesterday fell in the main ; 

If you can see how visions creep 
Upon the pillow of our sleep ; 

If you can tell why some men love 
The sunshine, some the shady grove ; 
Some women have their eyes of blue, 
Some of the sparkling coal black hue ; 
If you can tell why fish that lave 
Forever in the briny wave, 

Are fresh, as all the world well knows, 
While oysters that in sea repose 

Are salt—why then I say, good man, 
You'll tell much more than wise men can, 


‘A CHANGEABLE LADY. 


Belinda, as her envious rivals say, 
Shifts her affections with her clothes each day. 


. 
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tac’ 


wife and mother without being able to shake off the little 


A fearful tumult was heard all at once under the table, and pear to be arbitrary or capricious. Walid and important 


ones, who twined round me like the serpents round Laocoon.|/on rising hastily and looking anxiously round, we found that reasons are furnished. These may not appear equally con- 
Mr. Rousseau, who was what is called the friend of the house,||the cat and Fidéle were fighting for the skinny carcass of a|/vincing to all, yet it Should be observed that there are cases 


jumped up: chicken. The females hurried to the kitchen. Their suspi- 
* Well, what have we got for dinner to-day ?” |cions were but too well-founded—the roaster was empty, One 
‘What have we got,” answered Madame Bonnard, mys-|\of the contending parties had carried off the fowl, which the 
teriously; ‘you shall know, presently.” ; _|/other wanted to share with him—hence the battle. Spits, 
Come, gentlemen,” said the husband, with a frank and/||canes, and whips were put in requisition, and passed from 
candid air, “this is a family dinner—nothing but pot luck.} one to another. I more wisely laid hold of a decanter of 
Do you, for your part, make yourselves perfectly at home.” |) water, and the two robbers thus inundated fled from the 
“Oh,” said the gentleman in boots, “ lalways make myself) punishment they deserved. But the chicken, if it ever had 
at home in an old friend’s house.” 
than the truth. 
dish, a bottle of ourcountry wine, grown in the Bourbonnais, || crime, or rather, for the next day’s breakfast. For my own 
which I assure youis not so bad. So much for the dessert.’ |/ part, I could have wished that the whole dinner had met the 
“You are liberal, Mr. Rousseau,” said the lady of the/|jfate of this unlucky fowl. 
house, “but there is a dish of my manufacture at least as|/ We resumed our seats at last, and I perceived to my great 
good as yours.” |joy that my plate of hash had not escaped destruction. 


|ster’s dictionary, to rank above other similar 


where, although nearly immaterial which mode is adopted, it 
is desirable to have the point distinctly settled. It would be 
impossible, without devoting several pages to the bje 
for us to analyze all the claims possessed by Mr, Web- 
> 3 
but there is a single point of syntax touched upon in the 
introductory remarks to his quarto edition, which does not 
seem to be understood with much uniformity by the ma- 


He said nothing more||been presentable, was no longer so, and it was transported to} jority of writers, It relates to the subjunctive form of the 
“Besides,” said he, “I’ve contributed my||the pantry, in order not to give the culprits the benefit of their|/ verb, as, if he be; if he have ; if he go; if he stay; if thou 


write; whether thou see; though he fall; which, 

generally used by the writers of the sixteenth century, Mr. 
Webster declares to have been, in a great measure, discarded 
before the time of Addison. Locke writes, “if these are ;? 
Addison, “if the reader has’a mind;” “if exercise throws 


© What is it?” “Well,” said the friend of the house, “where is the dish 
“ Guess—it’s a dish—a dish of hash!” |you promised. us, mother ?” 


What! hash ?” “One moment, Mr. Rousseau,” said the dame, “it is on 


off all superfiuities, if it clears the vessels.” Every observing 
reader must have remarked, that even the best authors are 


And the countryman began rubbing his hands in glee and \the fire; you shall soon see a nosegay.” 
stamping on the floor with his iron-shed boots till the windows} The countryman, who saw the table entirely vacant, gave 
shook. 2 |free vein to his wit. 
‘* Will dinner be ready soon, mother ?”’ “ Come, my friends, vive la joie! let us rise.” 
“Yes, certainly, every thing will be ready soon. “ Oh, by-all means,” said I hastily. 
a dish of mine in it too, but I wish to surprise you.” “Look, Bonnard,” he resumed with his coarse laugh, “your 
The dinner was delayed half an hour longer, and I could) p94 js joking too. What, no more wine? ~Are youafraid 
see written on the cloth, as on the gates of the infernal regions, || ,¢ ghosts that you won't go to the céllar ?” 


in Dante, “here there is no hope.” | “Curse that Rousseau,” said I to myself with asigh, “he'll 
I filled the post of honor, opposite to Mr. Rowsseau, who! daze hint to a2? a 


seated Madame Bonnard by his side, and my friend between || The host made a sign to his wife, who quitted us, and in 
his wife-and mother; the two children had half the table to ten minutes returned; a smell of sourcrout spread round, 


themselves. : The neighboring kitchen sent its disagreeable}|. 14 this precious production of German industry declared 
emanations into the dining-room, and the coal smoke drew 


tears from all our eyes. ‘The meagre side dishes argued no} 04:44 brinoi ng in.a dish of eggs and tripe. 


good, and when the tureen was uncevered the salt and watery / “There !? saidshe, proudly, “that’s my favorite dish ?” 
bouillon was found to be-nearly cold. I armed myself with!) -p, put the finishing blow to my sufferings a second bottle 
patience, however, so far as to repeat the formula “ no cere- 


Y =. of vinegar, baptized wine by my host, was opened. Six 
eee sen Wen at, heen... Anil Ab gape con \o’clock and I had eaten next to nothing! Inspite of myself, 


ne see - feet mains engi aa ps ghar ‘and for want of better, I had to undergo the sourerout, the 
Pee er eee oe eggs, the vinegar, and Mr. Rousseau’s compliments on my} 
at great length, gave me a grotesque description of his country- || 3 2 
p isd 5 ha Sas Tavenous appetite. 

seat, his grounds, his hounds, and invited me to pass a month he d 1 ata ae ah fy hoe 
or two at his seat to see the wonders of the place. I excused || iat vane “e-deaer, PRES 7 AE an aie Ry his I e a 
myself the best way I could, and to escape from him proposed Salieri. ee : & oe a, ae : 7 3 ff ¢ ea aa 
to taste the wine. My stomach was loaded with the warmed puto he ee ee : pleni hagtees Sree ; } 
up bouilli of the day before. ‘The devil take pot luck! [whith cane our iret pathonte’ fal, nppes he wats Secor 


: > Ww in spi ies, his d- 

My eyes wandered round in séarch of a bottle “whose||°™ Mie? we ed ee 4 pi ee . ne SS hi apie 
absence on its promise did lay blame,” but alas! among the ems & ie a apa : Se ae. ais? : a 
preparations for such an entertainment they had forgotten to Leg beeing cee ata 25° : ; ae , | 
go down into the cellar: we hadno wine. The wife scolded, ||““°? * bad dinner, must pome, fo-at Eat, ae ee eee 
\after two mortal hours, which seemed to me like two centu- 


the mother, whose creed was economy, said nothing, Mr. ||”. : : 
Rousseau brought forward his Bourbonnais and seized the pas A walk and cofiee, ae TBy eae assisted us to digest 
it, and I left this amiable circle swearing, too late, never to 


cork, but my friend opposed this heroic devotion and went}! sad ; ; 
down himself, while Madame Bonnard repaired to the kitchen ie caught ta ee eee ee ee 
and her lady mother to the pantry, and the two children), 
drummed on the plates, made a harmonica of the decanter, 
and split my ears with their noise. There I remained téte a 
téte with Mr. Rousseau, the bouilli, the little rioters, and the 
side-dishes, I endeavored to excite by the help of pickles an 
appetite that was rather repulsed than exhausted, but they 
had only an insipid taste of raw cucumbers. I thought of|| “ Tuis work is evidently acquiring the confidence of the 
making a second charge on, the bouilli, but I found that the |) American public. Through many difficulties, incidental to; 
prudent mother had locked it up hastily in the sideboard, for|'an effort towards reforming a language, it is making its! 
fear of another attack. In utter despair I devoured the pre-||way-into colleges, academies, and other institutions of learn- 
tended fresh butter to keep. myself in countenance. My 
friend at. last made his appearance in a rage; he had gone 
down without a light, and nearly, as the song has it, “come 
tumbling down and broke his crown.” ‘He brought but one 
bottle with him, for the other had been broken on the way. 
Madame Bonnard now arrived, marching slowly in with a|| 
huge dish of hash, the copious gravy of which overflowed the 


There’s 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


|The American Dictionary of thé English Language. By Noah Web 
ster. First quarto edition. Two volumes. 3S. Converse. New- 
York. 43628. , 
(THIRD NOTICE.) 


ing. Publishers, printers, and editors of literary journals ever, cannot be immediately settled. "That it: 
have expressed their intention of adopting it as a standard; defects, 
a testimonial of approbation-subscribed by more than one}| ohyjousl} 
hundred meinbers of congress, among whom are Daniel a production from every ing 
Webster and J. S. Johnston, has appeared in the pub-||the principle upon which it] 
lic prints; and a great number of letters from, gentlemen and|/}ave little doubt that it will y, 


By his arrangement of the verb, a fact under condition, either 
in the present or past tenses, may be expressed by the indica- 
tive form, as, “if the man is honest he will return ;” “if the 
ship has arrived.” On the other hand, in speaking of a fu- 
ture contingent event, the ordinary auxiliaries sh all or should 
may be used, as, “if it shall rain to-morrow.” 


Walker's dictionary contains thirty-eight thousand words, ~ 


and the American edition of Todd’s Johnson fifty-eight thou- 
sand. In the work now under consideration the number has 
been intreased to seventy thousand. The addenda is com- 
posed of participles of verbs, terms of frequent oceurrence 
in history, in law, and in the arts and’sciences. The yo- 


jopen war to my olfactories. The mother followed close}/cabulary has also been augmented by words of common use, 


jwhich have escaped the notice of former lexicographers. 
[aaa these may be mentioned, as examples, grand jury, 
jeulogist, mammoth, iceberg, parachute, safety valve, litha- 
\graphic, missionary, to quarantine, electioneer, &e. There 
are many considerations which not only justify but render 
desirable this difficult and dangerous attempt to improve the 
character of our language, to simplify and fix the prin- 
ciples of orthography, to remove such errors as may be 
banished without injuring its structure; and to increase, as 
far as possible, its consistency and uniformity. The u and 
k are excluded from such words as honor and music. There 
are persons strongly opposed to all changes, which they deem 
innovations in language, and who question the advantage of 
attempting to purify it from its discrepancies and errors. 
They, however, mistake for innovations the results of the 
progressive spirit of improvement which has been at work 


||upon our vernacular tongue since its earliest ages. Had 


our ancestors been of the same mind, it would now bein 
ja state of confusion sufficient to form a very serious impedi- 
ment to its extension, and to the advancement of the people 
by whom it is spoken. For instance, who will not acknow- 
ledge that in softening the old words deg, or dag, into day, 
gear into year, bugan into bow, and feger into fair, both 
harshness, obscurity, and unnecessary accumulation of letters 
have been cleared away. TS 

As far as we have yet been able to examine, Mr. Webster 
has very judiciously employed the greater part of a le if 
in the most profound researches into the true origin 
losophical principles of language, and the result wi 
edly be of the most extensive service to the ca 
and science. The question of this work’s a 
will not be denied by its aut ) 
'y impossible for a single in¢ 


not consistent with themselves in the use of the tenses. Mr. 
Webster's réasoning upon the subject is clear and convincing. 


dish and stained the table-cloth. 
“It’s just pot luck,” says she, “ will you try some ?” 
Iwas about to plead that I. had no appetite, but politeness 
was my destruction, and 1, an epicure, took some hash! 
“Try the wine, gentlemen, don’t wait to be asked.” 
Madame Bonnard’s advice was put in practice, and she her- 


English language, and as destined to supersede all its prede-|| perplex our own writers with contradictory opinions. 


|many British journals have voluntarily borne the most flat- 


scholars, of the very first eminence in the United States, flicting authorities ootecks uci 1 ‘ld the Sees 
speak of it,as in all respects, superior to every other of the|| ould become acquainted with the English, and which! even 


cessors. Whether or not the English will receive it as autho- 


rity we do not know, nor can it be known ‘at present; but}! wuseum of Foreign Literature, Science, and Art. No. X¥E New. 
series. Philadelphia, E. Little: New-York, G. & C.& H. Carvill. 
This isanagrecableand popular magazine, contaming spi 


tering testimony to its superiority. ‘The rules of spelling 


self officiously filled our half-rinced glasses with their sour 
wine. I mixed a quantity of water with mine, though it had 
already as much as such a generous juice could well bear, 
and reflecting that sooner or later every dinner must come to 


an end, I consoled myself in the hope of a speedy deliverance. 


“What is the matter with you, my friend, yon don’t eat ?” 
said my entertainer. . 


are particularly commended. Among these papers the Atlas, ||ed and interesting extracts from the best British periodical a 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, the Sun, the Aberdeen Chroni-||selected with taste and judgment. It is eminently superior Pak 
cle, the British Journal, the Monthly Magazine, the Aber-|/to similar publications of the day, whose cheapness forms ay 
deen Journal, and the Aberdeen Observer, are strongly in||but a sorry apology for their insipidity and charletanism. 
favor of its introduction as a standard. Many innovations|| While the superficial observer suffers himself 
upon the established systems of orthography and orthoepy||by the Indicrous system of puflery to which a moc 
will be perceived ; but the decisions and opinions do not ap-||lisher is ashamed te resort, and consequently encun 


® 
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library with literary trash set off with gaudy ornaments, the 
intelligent reader will prefer a periodica] like the present, 
where he is sure to meet “ metal more attractive.” We make 
room for part of the review, from the Atheneum, of Mr. 
Sprague’s ode, pronounced before the inhabitants of Boston 
at the centennial celebration of the settlement of that city. 
“This little poem has come rather unexpectedly into our 
hands, and we are well pleased to find it deserving sincere 
commendation. American literature has never yet had fair 
playin England, The Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews were 
and are essentially political engines—for years they carried on 
hostilities against American literature, ina spirit quite as angry 
and fierce as that with which the one nation warred against the 
other, and they have hardly yet learned that peace has been 
proclaimed. This, however, the Americans might have en- 
dured—these reviews were known to be state engines; it was 
known even in England, that they were influenced by what 
was-felt to be political interests: but it was not to be endured 
that “little dogs and all” should come yelping after—that 
eritics without political bias, and hardly affecting a critical 
jadgment, should quietly pour out their affected scorn on 
American literature, and expect Jonathan humbly to submit 
to their partial judgment Jonathan has no such spaniel 
blood in him—he kicked the curs im scorn, and characterized | 
trading, time-serving, and ignorance asthey justly merited: | 
** What, we would ask, could have been rationally expect- 
ed from America that she has not done and exceeded? Are 
we to compare her infancy with our manhood? Are we. to 
register against her, and to our own glory, the names of 
Shakspeare, and Milton, and Bacon, and the constellation of 
genius that has shed its lustre over our early literature—and 
forget that these men were the associates and the countrymen 
of the forefathers of the Americans, and that the fame of 
such names is as much their birthright and inheritance as 
ours? From the day of the declaration of her independence, 
America has done great and glorious things: she fought for 
liberty and triumphed—she devoted the whole of her young 
energies to the best purposes, the permanent happiness and 
well-being of her people; and they are thriving and happy— 
she took her armed station amidst the nations of the world, 
and maintained it—with peace she has advanced pari passu 
in the great march of human improvement—and the names of 
Irving, Cooper, Leslie, Newton, and others, are second only 
to the greatest in modern literature and art. But this is hardly 


a fitting occasion to enter on so comprehensive a subject, and 
f j 


therefore for the present we defer it. 
“This ode, as will be seen by the title-page, was pronownc- | 
ed; itis therefore oratorical, rather than poetical, and must, 
we think, have been powerfully felt by the assembled company. 
To judge it comparatively, we should contrast it with anni- 
- versary odes in England—with addressés to Literary Fund 
Meetings, and the small weak stuff with which we are favor- 
ed upon such occasions ; but in truth such comparison would | 
do us no credit.” 
After making some copious extracts from the poem, the 
Athenzum closes its remarks in the following manner : 

_ “Now there may be, and there are, critical’ objections to 
some of the passages we have extracted, but, as a whole, they 
are full of vigor and deep feeling—there is little of that 
maudlin, slip-slop, conventional nonsense that so often passes 
current for poetry, anda great deal of manly and original 


tought 


THE DRAMA. ~~ 


‘the Park theatre have lately been quite 

omised several additional novelties. 

Master Burke, who ances delighted to the last, drew 
together an overflowing a) 0 

Mr. Hackett at present occupies the boards. Ele has produced 

a mew comedy, entitled the “ Moderns, or a Trip to the 

Springs.” It is an amusing trifle, and was favorably received. 

' The scene of the school-room excited much merriment. The 

prize play, the “Lion of the West,” will, we understand, 

be brought out on Monday evening next, for the benefit of 

Mr. Hackett. The manner in which this piece has been an- 

nounced in some of the newspapers, with the most friendly 

intentions certainly, is, we think, calculated to excite expec- 

tations which will not be realized. It may, therefore, be pro- 

- per to state, in justice to the author, and we do so at his re- 

quest, that it does not aspire to the rank of a regular comedy. 


It was originally written with a desire to introduce Mr. 


; to the public in a new character, and to aid in pro- 
taste for dramatic performances, founded on domes- 


ait ¥ 


tic incidents and native manners, The author had no idea 
of becoming a candidate for the prize offered by Mr. Hackett, 
but circumstances induced him to consent that it should take 
that course. Another error has likewise .been propagated 
through the same medium, It hasbeen stated, that the principal 
part was designed to represent amember of congress, somewhat 
noted for his eccentricities. The author disclaims such an in- 
tention. It is obvious that a character having any pretensions 
to be drawn from life must resemble somebody. . Originals 
will be found in society approximating to it in many respects, 
yet differing in others; such was the character attempted in 
the “Lion of the West;” and nothing but a general resem- 
blance to a certain class of men, whose peculiarities have, no 
doubt, been exaggerated, was aimed at. 

Mr. Forrest, Mr. C. Kean, Mrs. Austin, and Miss Clara 
Fisher will successively appear, and Master Burke will pro- 
bably close the season. 

At the Bowery the “ Water Witch” and the “ Demoniac,” | 
(the latter by Mr. Stone,) have been performed with rouch | 
success, and promise to have a long and profitable run. 

The Chatham has been recently closed, for the purpose, as| 
we are informed, of undergoing repairs. It will re-open the 
second of May, with a new company, under the stage manage- 
ment of Mr. Blake. 


SP ESTED TE AS 


For the New-York Mirror. 


6“ THERE’S A SILENCE THAT SPEAKS. 


There is a voice that’s silent as the gloom 
That girts the waters of oblivion’s lake ; 
As tongueless, but emphatic, as the doom 
That did upon Belshazzar’s vision break. 
A. voice that speaks the language of the tomb, 
The palsied tremor—the arms nerveless shake, 
The drooping form, the head of silvery gray; 
Are silent all—but eloquent of decay. 


The eye is eloquence: there glows a pyre 

That sparkles with the essence of the soul, 
Concenter’d there are all that can inspire, 

And the warm feelings of the heart control. 
A living iris: shadowed from the fire 

That burns within the breast, while upwards roll 
Its many-colored passions, till they blend, 
And from the eye their vivid rays descend. 


There is more power in the silent tear, 

That like a dew-drop trembles in the eye ; 
More of that touching pathes we revere 

in the soft breathing ot tiie deep-drawn sigh ; 
There is a witch’ry, to the soul more dear, 

In the deep stillness of an evening sky, 
Than in the Grecian gesture, or the rules 
Of all the rostrum eloquence of ‘schools. 


Ye who have watched the form of beauty kneeling, 
Unburthening in prayer the soul’s commotion, 
The eye upturned, a seraph glance revealing, 
The red lip-trembling with divine emotion, ; 
The pearly tear edown the pale cheek stealing, 
And heard the murmurings of that devotion, 


Have ye not felt a fullness of the heart 
That the strong words of passion ne’er impart ? 


Did there not fall angelic calmness there, 
‘That bound the soul in heavenly embrace? 
Did there not float, upon the balmy air 
‘That bore the breathings of those words of grace, 
A deep and holy spirit, tuat did bear“ 
Soothingly sweet upon the heart, and trace 
Upon. its core, as with an angel’s power, 
The heaven-born deep devotion of that hour? 


Cold, passionless, and dark must be the breast 
That feels not, warms not with these still appeals, 
With which the soul on every hand is blest, 
From the bright rapture that the eye reveals, 
When flush with health in beams of pleasure dressed, 
| -_ And sunny hope across its azure steals; 
) - To that which bears conviction, drear, and dread, 
When the gaze lingers o’er the newly dead. C—n. 


TO MY LITTLE SISTER JULIA. 


Her forehead is a page, unwritten yet 

With any gloomy fear, or dark regret ; 

Fragrant her breath, as breezes from the south, 
And, formed for kisses, swells her faultless mouth. 
Beneath the lashes of her azure eyes 

“Tears spring, as showers fall from April skies ; 
Till sweet and sunny smiles break through—and then 
Those beautiful heavens clear away again. . 
Light of my thoughts! whate’er my fate may he— 
To toil on land, or plough the lonely sea, 

To linger, sad, beneath a distant sky, 

In gloom to live, in solitude to die, © 

I never can forget thee—for thou art 

Grown, like a second nature, in my heart, 

And oft I strive, in fate’s dark leaves, to trace 

Some fortune for thee, gentle as thy face. 


s 


A. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Our Country.—We advert occasionally to this theme with 
feelings of congratulation. Possessing a fair and rich division 
of the globe, with a population sufficiently large to produce 
an imposing effect upon foreign nations—uniting to physical 
means all those important advantages which spring from the 
union of an extensive eommerce, an expanded and highly 
productive agriculture, the arts in a most flourishing condi- 
tion, and learning and the sciences, those fountains of liberty, 
following in the train, with such an assemblage of efficient 
means, knowing that the states are yet in the gristle of man- 
hood, we think we betray neither vanity nor egotism in say- 
ing that we have abundant cause for joy. Nor should we 
be. unmindful of the pure and beneficent source from which 
flow so many and stich inestimable bounties. 

Perhaps nothing is so strongly calculated to impress the 
mind with a becoming sense of all these things, and to unfold 
to us the inestimable value of so many privileges as a refer- 
ence to the calamities and still threatening conditiorf of many 
parts of Europe.. The comparison of our favored land and 
well-secured rights with those of other countries, cannot fail 
to beget a thorough conviction how infinitely superior are our 
.advantages. The pictures indeed exhibit a striking difference. 


|| Whilst anarchy and oppression are seen to hold an almost 


undiminished sway. abroad, we experience the benign effects 
of a free government and well-defined prerogatives at home. 
The people being ‘the sole fountain of all power, have wisely 
interposed insurmountable barriers to the exercise of im- 
proper authority by their rulers. The duration~in elective 
offices being short, no time is allowed for perfecting schemes 
in their nature adverse to free institutions. What, therefore, 
is lost in experience, is perhaps more then gained by keeping 
our halls of legislation pure. The only evils we have to 
dread, are those generated in the hot beds of faction, or ema- 


nating from the distémpered brains of political aspirants— 


those who are not of sufficient weight or consideration to be 
called to office by the deliberate voice of the people, but who 
endeavor to accomplish their object by means of deep poriane 
and stratagem. This is the enemy we have most to |fear, 
and which we are called on to combat; and it requires inces- 
sant vigilance to restrain the dangerous spirit of party within 
discreet bounds. 

The prospect which now presents itself to the contempla- 
tion'of our countrymen, is one of more than ordinary bright- 
ness, Whilst many parts of Europe already feel the pressure 
of scarcity, and are threatened with heavy sufferings, our 


|| land teems with a profusion of all the prime necessaries, as 


well as the luxuries of life. Our great staple, flour, bears a 
present price which will abundantly repay the husbandman 
for his toil and perseverance. It is believed that at no former 
period was there such a surplus of produce as is now in readi- 
ness forexportation. A vast increase of wealth must be the 
necessary consequence. Such have been the facilities, during 
the past winter, of conveying bulky articles to boatable streams 
that the granaries in every direction are said to be stocked 
almost to overflowing. Our vessels, which at this time have 
unrestricted intercourse with every desirable port in the 
world, are in readiness to convey these rich productions of 
our exuberant soil to whatever clime may hold out to them 
the hope of reward. A profitable and active commerce may 


therefore be looked for by the merchant, both at home and 
abroad.. Our people, in the mean time, gathering increas- 
ed strength, will continue to multiply their means as the na- 
tion continues its march unchecked on the high road to dis- 
tinction and glory. y 


Philadelphia Gazette.—The editor of this paperis an old 
correspondent and a valued friend, and has, therefore, a per- 
fect right to quarrel with our opinions whenever he thinks 
proper to doso. To the mysterious article published in the 
Gazette, on the eleventh instant, however, we cannot reply 
at all to his satisfaction. ‘The observations to which he al- 
ludes are too obviously true for us to retract, deny, or explain 
away. But what has put it into his head that we are bound 
to “go all lengths with the journal” from which we extracted 
the remarks on Bulwer’s poem? “Opinion is a matter of 
right,” says he, “in the possession of every man.” Why, 
then, does he blame us for honestly expressing ours, and 
fortifying it with that of a scholar and a critic? 


Epitaph.—Six Albertus Morton died in the prime of life; 
Lady Morton, from the effect of grief, only survived him a 
week. The following lines, from the pen of one of the best 
of the old poets, are engraved on the monument under which 
they repose, in Southampton church, England : 


“He first deceased, she for a little tried 
‘Yo live without him, liked it not, and died.” 


$ 
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I HAVE KNOWN THEE IN THE SUNSHINE. | 


WRITTEN BY- THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY—COMPOSED BY T. A. RAWLINGS. 


eH Andantino. 


ee 


known thee in the sha - dow Of thy 


| Face Fl Ea ] 
jet ie 


las! 


But, a - 


i ine veg Goes eas 


I -loved thee bet - ter, When the 


sick - and thy gloom; I have loved thee 


ness, 


smile had pass’d_ a at 


THE CENSOR. 


STRICTURES ON POETRY. 

Tue pervading character of our modern fugitive poetry 
is carelessness. The writer, as it gleams through his mind, 
catches a mere glimpse of the subject, which is consequently 
reflected just as imperfectly in his language. Hence, in the 
generality of pieces, we have a few fine ideas, visible among 
a host of pretty superfluous words and brilliant and inappo- 
site images. The full and ample sense and thought, which 
should animate every part of a poem, and which insure im- 
mortality to the labored eflusions of Pope, and other writers 
of his day, are, with few exceptions, unknown in the glitter- 
ing sketches which are so apt to dazzle the eyes of the public. 
Some of the most popular productions, although sparkling with 
showy points, are full of admirably well-turned sentences, 
which mean absolutely nothing. We would instance a lit- 
tle effusion, widely circulated and much admired, from the pen 
of Mr. N. P. Willis, entitled “Better Moments.” Thoughts 
really beautiful, and remarks destitute of signification, are 
crowded together without any arrangement. ° 'The first verse 
contains three errors : 


“My mother’s voice! how often creeps 
Its cadence on my lonely hours! 

Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 
Or dew to the unconscious flowers.” 


The terminating words of the first and third lines, “creeps” 
and “sleep,” do not accord in sound; the “ healing sent on 
wings of sleep,” conveys but an indistinct idea; and the word 
* ynconscious,” in the fourth line, indicates a point in the 
image which a more artful writer would have endeavored to 
conceal, instead of intruding it upon the attention. The 


} 
} 


upon the fiowers, which, poetically speaking, should appear 
conscious of its presence. We pass over the use of the word} 
“creeps,” which, however it may be invested with a diction- 
ary correctness, rather reminds one of a caterpillar than a 
sweet voice. Again : 
“The book of nature, and the print 

Of beauty on the whispering sea, 


Give aye to me some lineament 
Of what I have been taught to be.” 


Paraphrase this, and we are informed that “the print of] 
beauty on the whispering sea and the book of nature always) 
give me some lineament (i. e. some feature, form, or outline) 
of what I am by education.” He means to say, that some be- 
loved being who has passed away has pointed out to his 
youthful understanding the loveliness of nature, and taught! 
him to admire it. But this whispering sea, and the book 
of nature, and the pretty but inappropriate word “linea-| 
ment,” which, although imported on purpose to rhyme with 
“print,” but badly executes the author’s intention—are ob- | 
scure and crude, vor et preterea nihil. 


““'T have been outat eyentide, 

Beneath a moonlight sky of spring, 
When earth was garnished like a bride, 
| 
} 


And night had on her silver wing, 


When all was beauty—then have I, 
With friends on whom my love is flung, 
Like myrrh on winds of Araby, 


And when the beautiful spirit there 


I have known thee in the sun-shine Of thy beau - ty, 


Flung over me its golden chain, 

My mother’s voice came on the air, 
Like the light dropping of the rain, * 

And resting on some silver star, 

The spirit of a bended knee, . 
Pye poured her low and fervent prayer,” &c. 


The fourth line is one of those volunteer flourishes of| 


Gazed up where evening’s lamp is hung; 
| 


force of the figure consists in the resemblance between the|jfancy which make novel-reading young ladies turn up their 


eflects of the mother’s voice, or, as he has it, the ‘cade’ 
of the voice upon his mind, and the influence of the d 


” leyes in admiration ; but what is meant by “night had on her | 


silver wing?’ (By the way, these wings flap about the regions 


* 


and thy bloom; I have 


for thy sweet smile, When thy heart was light and 


SECOND VERSE. 


When we first met, thou wert sporting 
With the aioe ones of the earth ; 

And I thought thee only made for 
Nights of music and of mirth ; 

But thy virtues dwelt in secret, 
Like a blossom that has furl’d, 

All its sweet leaves from the notice 
And the sunshine of the world. 


of modern poetry on all possible occasions.) ‘The second line 
assures us, in plain English, that it was a moonlight night ; 
and we are not disposed to dispute the fact. This elegant 
incomprehensibility deserves to be laughed out of counte- 
nance, particularly when paraded in the composition of one 
capable of producing such admirable lines as occasionally 
occur in his verses ; those, for instance, which we have itali- 
cized. The intelligent reader is bewildered in attem) to 
conceive how the ‘beautiful spirit,” where the ‘evening’s 
lamp is hung,” could fling its golden chain over 
“rests on some silver star,” and what is the “spirit of a 
bended knee” ? 

The next verse is beautiful, and a 


“T have been on the dew} 
When night was steali 

And mist was on 
And tints wer d 2. 

In the gray east; wh y vere waking _ 
With alow murmur in trees; 

And melody by fits was breaking 
Upon the whisper of the breeze. 


And when the sun sprang peat | 
And freely up, and hill and river 

Were catching upon wave and tree 
The arrows from his subtle quiver,” &c. 


But the author strikes off again into confusion ; hears thrill- 
ing voices on the “still and rushing light,” and “creeping” 
(again) from silent glens; then bursting into tears, with his 
forehead pressed against the “wet grass,” he rises up, 

“The gay—the wild, f 


' As humble as a very child.” roe «3 
GEORGE P. MORRIS, PROPRIETOR. Pos ‘ 
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A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 


‘WOLUMDSB VIII. 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 30, 1831. 


NUMBER 43. 


VIEWS OF THE CITY. 


We have the pleasure of offering to our readers, with the 
present number of the Mirror, a beautiful view of New-York, 
taken from Jersey city, and engraved in a style of the first 
excellence. On exhibiting it to an old friend of ours, who 
wears a cocked hat, and though carrying nothing sentimental 
in his dress or appearance, possesses more real feeling than 
three-fourths of the complaining bards of the modern school, 
he voluntarily offered to furnish us with some of the results 
of his antiquarian researches and early recollections, It may 
be supposed we gladly accepted this offer, when we apprise 
our readers that he is the same person who favored us with 
the articles illustrating the views of the little tiled cottage, and 


Knickerbocker-hall, in previous numbers.—Eds. N. Y, Mir. 
OLD TIMES IN NEW:sYORK. . 

Old people, who outlive the fashions without losing the sen- 
sibilities of youth, are among the happiest of the universe. They 
enjoy a thousand pleasures, as harmless and as delightful as 
those of childhood itself; they have little to do in this world 
but look back on the past without regret, and forward to the 
future without apprehension. If it has pleased heaven to 
bless them with health and competency, and they are not 
subjected to the besetting sin of avarice, their days glide 
along smoothly; they take the enjoyments of life with a 
gentle zest, all nature administers to their satisfaction; and 
mankind revere and love them, because they join in their 
little pleasures, and partake in their rational amusements, in 
so far as smiles and sympathy may be called partaking. 

Tt will seldom be found that old men talk for any length of 
time without at last making themselves the subject of their 
conversation. What they have seen and felt in days long 
past is the treasure whence they draw their resources of 
present content, and in detailing it they feel a sort ee 
superiority at being able to remember so much more 
young people. I confess this is my foible ; and th 
tions just made are intended for the express purp 
paring the way for something of this kind, aera with 
my amusements and recreations. 

Among the most charming of these is a ramble, in the 
spring of the year, ay and sometimes in the summer and 
autumn, along the banks of the Hudson, by Hoboken and 
Weehawk and the lofty rocks beyond. There is nothing in 
nature more beautiful than the scenery, both near and in the 
distance. All is fraught with life and beauty ; the. opposite 
shores are full of spires and houses, the river is all animated 
With boats; under your feet are little howers peeping forth 
from among the rocks, and overhead the trees and buds. If 
you look from some projecting point towards the south, you 


‘more than three-score—even I have lived to see the wilder- 


life he cannot live: to behold. 


upon me in allmy moments of thoughtful abstraction ; and 


behold the far-off entrance into the vast solitude of the path- 
less sea; and if to the north, the glorious course of the most 
majestic and picturesque of rivers, bounded on one side by 
undulating hills and dales, and on the other, by its perpen- 
dicular wall of eternal rocks. 

' If it should chance to be the latter end of May or the be- 
ginning of June, then all will be blooming and humming and 
chirping life in the groves and little patches of grass among 
the rocks. The one is filled with music, the other with fra- 
grance ; and when the twilight calm comes silently, and al- 
most imperceptibly on, one can safely loiter long, and watch 
the parting day, as it sheds its tints of gold on the opposite 
groves of York island, and sets the windows in a blaze. On 
these occasions I have seen rich displays of nature’s painting 
over earth and heaven. I have felt balmy breathings on my 
withered cheeks, and playing among my thin hairs; and 
heard rural concerts from the tree-tops, more grateful to me 
than all the delights of wealth, or the splendors of fame. I 
have at such times seen in the bosom of some crystal brook 
a little reflected world, more beautiful than ever poet described 
or painter drew, or than fancy ever feigned when she inspired 
her most favored offspring; whose tints no artist ever could 
equal, whose features no minstrel could ever describe; and 
I have heard the thrush or the mock-bird from the tip-top of 
some solitary tree discourse such exquisite music as, com- 
bined with the beauties of nature, and the inspiration of the 
seene and the hour, distanced the Italian opera, and threw 
the Signorina into the shade. 


“ 


- 


Next to these rural recollections, which I enjoy in secret 
and alone, with no other companion than the goddess who 
presides over the scene, one of my most ordinary recreations 
is rambling about this city, destined to be the queen of the 
west, noting its quick hasty progress, and watching the 
changes in its aspect and manners. Sometimes I stop in 
mute astonishment, to find that in the course of a few months, 
in which, by some chance, I have not visited a particular 
street, the old, low, homely little wooden houses—and, 
alas! that it should be so!—the triumphs of the architec- 
ture of mine ancestors—the sacred edifices, standing gable- 
end to the street, have all disappeared, while in their places 
have risen lofty palaces, four stories high; which, like the 
fabled erections of the eastern genii, seem to have risen up 
in a single night. 


In no country are such extremes of time and space brought 
together’ as in ours; nor have such quick changes ever 
been exhibited to view. No where else has the life of one 
man presented such triumphs of industry and enterprise. 
Even I, though not yet old—that is, not very old—I am little 


ness blossom like the rose—the haunts of wild beasts and wild 
men covered with harvests, houses, villages, cities. I have 
seen an empire, vast and almost boundless, peacefully emerge 
from the depths of interminable forests; and herds and 
flocks and prosperous people swarming over its once howling 
precincts. I have seen towns, not on the maps a score of| 
years ago, become the capitals of great states that were not 
then in being; and cities arise out of little villages, aspiring 
to take precedence of the most renowned marts of the eastern 
world. 

_. Leontemplate these things with the feelings of an old man 
for a dear and single offspring, the full maturity of whose 
I say to myself, “I have no 
other child but thee, my country ; and my affections centre 
in thy bosom. The future is full of anticipations of thy 
prosperity and happiness. Thy coming greatness dawns 


it is often a subject of serious mortification that I cannot live 
to see the full fruition of thy glories. I shall be dead and 
forgotten long before thy progress in arts, science, literature, 
and all thy peaceful triumphs in the empire of the human 
mind shall be consummated. But still I look forward with 
such a strong faith in what shall happen, as sure as the sun 
shines in the heavens, that the future may almost be said to 
be present already.” 

But the mind of man, most especially in his declining age, 
cannot support the burthen of enthusiasm for any length of 


time. I therefore almost always by degrees let myself down 
to the level of reflections of a more domestic every-day kind. 
My family, being somewhat in its decline, is naturally i in-| 
clined to look to the past, and to cherish tradition; I am, co: 
sequently, full of particulars of times past, that have escaj ed 
the researches of history, which, like a sieve, aie only 
things of a certain magnitude. In addition to these, ry own 
recollections furnish me with a clue toa comparison of the 
present with the past. ‘ 

“Here,” I exclaim, with even more enthuse than the 
classical antiquary feels among the ruins of Palmyra, Per- 
sepolis, or Rome; “here, where the merchants have reared 
their splendid habitations, once stood the renowned and im- 
pregnable fort George, which never opened its gates to a, con- 
queror; partly because it never suffered a siege, and partly 
because it never had any gates to open. Here his majesty’s 
puissant governor kept his state; and here the beauteous 
grandmothers of our still more beauteous belles set the 


-||end of the town. 


fashion of admiring a red coat, which, unlike all other 
fashions of that day, stlll keeps its ground among us, to the 
desperate mortification of our young aspiring brevet-colonels, 
who, having no other foes to conquer, besiege the ladies’ hearts. 
Here, on the eighteenth day of March, one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-one, happened that famous fire, which at 
length conquered this mighty strong hold, and reduced its 
wooden glories to ashes and oblivion.” 

Proceeding on at random I pause on the very spot, a little 
north of Trinity church, where was at that period a meadow, 


in which stood “ Murray’s haystack,” the attempt to burn 
which was another circumstance that led to the detection 


of the famous negro plot, so little known in history, so re- 
nowned in tradition. [fam in possession of a record of the 
whole transaction, from the robbery of Mr. Hogg to the exe- 
cution of poor Ury, the catholic priest, who, together with 
those renowned wights, Cuffee Philisse, Cesar, York, and 
Prince Aubineau, fell victims, either to their crimes or the 
panic of the good people of the city. 

Not far from this haystack, the only one I believe re- 
corded in history, westward towards the river, was the 
house of John Hughson, a place of resort for blacks, and 
the very lowest orders of white men and women. Here 
it was said this plot to burn the city and massacre the — 
inhabitants was first conceived and organized. It was the 
haunt of colored dandies; here they displayed their Sun- 
day clothes and white teeth; and here was established the 
infamous “Geneva club,” all the members of which were 
sworn to consummate their diabolical purposes. Amid the 
obscurity of the times, added to the prejudices and fears 
which prevailed at the examinations and trials, it seems im- 
possible to tell whether such a plot had any existence but in 
the drunken dreams of some of the frequenters of Hughson’s 
house; whether, in fact, it was the result of a groundless 
panic, originating in the frequency of fires about that time, 
reinforced by the contradictory perjuries of Margaret Soru- 
biero, alias Salingburgh, alias Kerry, commonly called the 
Trish beauty, and Mary Burton, spinster. The following 
is a short abstract of the discovery of this plot and its 
consequences, taken from a detailed official account in my 
possession. 

On the night of the twenty-fifth of February, 1740, a rob- 
bery was committed in the house of Robert Hogg, a merchant 
of the city. It was traced to the house of Hughson, and a 
young girl, of the name of Mary Burton, who lived there, 
was brought up for examination. She pretended to be, or 
really was apprehensive of her life if she disclosed what she 
knew. She was, therefore, taken from Hughson, in whose 
service she was, by order of the magistrate. Hughson con- 
fessed the fact of some of the property stolen from Mr. Hogg 
being in possession of Peggy, the Irish beauty, but would 
not sign the examination. Peggy was committed for trial, 
and Hughson admitted to bail. 

On the eighteenth of March, that same year, at one o’clock 
in the day, a fire broke out in the governor’s house in fort 
George, which was burnt to the ground, A week after the 
house of Captain Warren, near the Long bridge, took fire, 
but was extinguished without much damage. ‘ When the 
matter came afterwards to be canvassed,” says the journal, 
“it was not altogether clear of grounds of suspicion that it 
was done designedly.”’ 

Wednesday the first of April following, there happened 
another fire at the storehouse of Mr. Van Zandt, at the east 
“Tt was an old wooden building, with 
'deal-boards and hay stored in one end of it, and the fire was 
said to be caused by a man smoking a pipe there, and setting 
fire to the hay. But it was said again, that the fire was 
first discovered in the north-east side of the roof before it had 
taken the hay.” 

Saturday evening, fourth of April, there was another fire 
at the house of one Quick. As the people were returning 
from this there was another alarm of fire ‘at the house of 
one Ben Thomas, next door to Captain Sarly, on the west 
side.” On Sunday morning following, “it was discovered 
that some coals had been put under a haystack, standing near 
the coach-house and stables of Joseph Murray, Esquire, in 
Broadway. It was said there were coals and ashes traced 
from the fence to a house adjoining the stables, which caused 
suspicion of the negro that lived there.” 

These fires happening in such quick succession, and under 
such circumstances, caused a suspicion that they could not 
be the result of accident. This was corroborated by the 
following circumstance, which took place the day on which 
the coals were found under Mr. Murray’s haystack. “As 
threenegroes were walking up the Broadway, towards the 
English church,” says our journal, “ about service-time, Mrs. 
Earle, looking out of her window, overheard one of them say- 
ing to his companions with a vaporing sort of air, “ Fire— 
fire—scorch—scorch—a little—d—n it, by-and-by.” The 
person that thus spoke was “ Mr. Walter’s Quaco.” This 
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circumstance was communicated to a neighboring alderman, 
and by him to the justices at their meeting the next day. 

On Monday the sixth of April there happened two fires, at 
the latter of which there was such evident proofs of its being 
the work of an incendiary, “that there was a ery among the 
people, ‘The Spanish negroes—the Spanish negroes—take 
up the Spanish negroes.’” ‘There had been some Spanish 
negroes brought in by Captain Lush, the prize condemned, 
and the negroes sold as slaves. Captain Sarly had purchased 
one of them, and as these two last fires happened next door 
to him, one on each side, and the last was so evidently the 
result of design, their suspicions turned on the Spanish ne- 
gro, and produced the ery for the apprehension of the whole 
of them. 

While the people were extinguishing the fire next to Cap- 
tain Sarly’s, there was another cry of fire, which drew most 
of them away, leaving but few behind. “A man who had 
been on the top of the house assisting to extinguish the fire, 
saw a negro leap out of the end window of one of them, and 
from thence making over several garden fences in great haste, 
which occasioned him to ery out ‘A negro—a negro! which 
soon improved into an alarm that the negroes were rising.” 
This negro proved to be Cufiee Philipse, “a fellow of ill 
character. His master being a single man, and little at home, 
Cuff had a great deal of idle time, it seems, which he em- 
ployed to ill purposes, and had acquired a general bad fame.” 

A general panic now spread through the whole city ; per- 
sons in the neighborhood of these fires began to remove their 
goods ; the common council met, and requested the lieutenant- 
governor to issue a proclamation, offering a reward of one 
hundred pounds and pardon; and, if a slave, freedom and 
twenty pounds to any who should inform against the sup- 
posed incendiaries. The lieutenant-governor accordingly 
issued his proclamation on the seventeenth of April. The 
same day Cuffee Philipse was interrogated, and though it 
was somewhat doubtful whether he was the person seen to 
leap out of the window during the fire near Captain Sarly’s, 
it was thought proper to hold him in confinement to await 
further discovery. 

On the twenty-second of April the supreme court con- 
vened, and Mary Burton, the young woman who had been 
in the protection of the magistrate since the expression of her 
fears on account of her testimony in the affair of the rob- 
bery at Mr. Hogg’s, was examined before the grand jury. 
Her testimony for the first time went to establish the exis- 
tence of a plot of the negroes, in conjunction with Hughson 
and his wife and the Irish beauty, to burn the whole city. 
The next day the Irish beauty underwent an examination, in 

which she solemnly denied all knowledge of the plot, and de- 
clared “that if she were to accuse anybody of any such thing, 
she must accuse innocent persons, and wrong her own soul.” 

About this time a letter was intercepted in New-Jersey, 
and sent to the common council of New-York, from Mrs. 
Romme to her husband, in which she says, “ Vark’s negro, 
he keeps his word steadfast for you.’? She advises him of the 
trial of Hughson and his wife, and enjoins him to keep out 
of the way. The third of May one Arthur Price, a servant 
of Captain Vincent, committed on a charge of having robbed 
his master’s house, intimated to the magistrates that he had 
some important disclosures to make. He was brought before 
one of the judges, and deposed to various conversations with 
Peggy, the Irish beauty, in which she detailed some vague 
threats of vengeance uttered by several of the negroes in 
case Cesar and Prince, then in custody, should be punished, 
and that she was sworn not to say anything “about the 
fires.’ Just at this period the panic in the city was in- 
creased by the burning of seven barns at Hackensack, in 
‘New-Jersey. 2 

The seventh of May, Peggy being examined in relation to 
her conversations with Arthur Price, made a confession, im- 
plicating Romme and his wife and several negroes in a plot 
“to burn the fort first, and afterwards the city, and then steal, 
rob, and carry away all the money and goods they could pro- 

cure.” “They were to carry these into the country, to be 
joined by the country negroes, and to return and perpetrate 
a general massacre of the whites.’”* 

The whole of this was denied by Mrs, Romme, the wife 
of John Romme, She acknowledged that Cuffee Philipse 
kept game cocks at their house, and that Cesar, Prince, and 
Cato came there sometimes to drink, but she neither knew 
or had ever heard of any plot to burn the city, or murder the 
white people. The several negroes implicated by Peggy were 
apprehended, Cesar and Prince were tried and sentenced 
to be hung, the former “on the island near the powder- 
house,” in chains. “ They were executed,” says my account, 

“the eleventh of May, according to sentence. They diced 


very stubbornly, without confessing any thing about the con- 
spiracy, and denied that they knew of it to the last.” 

The thirteenth of May was a day of public fasting and| 
huniiliation : the shops were shut, and “ persons of all ranks 
resorted to their respective places of worship, and seemed 
deeply affected with a sense of the calamities by which they 
had been lately visited.” The thirtieth of May, Quaco and 
Cuffee were executed at the stake, and confessed the plot, 
each accusing Hughson as the contriver of all. 

The second of June, Hughson, his wife and daughter, to- 
gether with Margaret Sorubiero, alias Kerry, commonly 
called the Irish beauty, were brought to trial, all found guilty, 
and sentenced for execution the twelfth of June, the former 
in chains. The eleventh of June, Bastian, a condemned ne- 
gro, confessed the plot in open court. Cesar was to be king, 
and Hughson ruler over all. The same day Hughson’s 
| daughter was reprieved till the nineteenth. The next day 
Hughson and his wife and Margaret Kerry were led to exe- 
cution. Their appearance and behavior are thus described : 

“The sheriffs observed John Hughson, when he was 
brought out of jail to be carried to execution, to have a red 
spot on each cheek, about the bigness of a shilling, which 
they thought very remarkable, for he was always pale of 
visage. These spots continued all along to the gallows. 
Amongst other discourse it seems he had said ‘he did not 
doubt some remarkable sign would happen to him, to show 
his innocence.’ He stood up in the cart all the way, looking 
round as if he expected to be rescued, as was conjectured by 
many from his manner. One hand was lifted up as high as 
his pinion would admit of, and a finger pointing, as if intend- 
ing to beckon. 

“ At the gallows his wife stood like a lifeless trunk, with a 
rope about her neck tied to the tree. She said not a word, 
and had scarce any visible motion. 

“ Peggy seemed much less resigned than the others, or 
rather unwilling to encounter death. She was going to say 
something, but the old woman, who, being next her, gave her 
a shove with her hand, as was said by some, so Peggy was 
silent. 

“ But they all died, having protested their innocence to the 
last touching the conspiracy.” : 

It would exceed the limits of this article to relate all the 
succeeding particulars of this singular affair; and the pre- 
varications of Mary Burton, who deposed one day to what 
she contradicted the next, until, in the judgment of posterity 
at least, she became unworthy of belief in any case, much 
more one of life and death. Several persons suffered, prin- 
cipally in consequence of her testimony, and she finally re- 
ceived a reward of one hundred pounds from the authorities 
of the city, That such a plot was talked of and agitated, if 
not actually organized, and that many of those who suffered 
were guilty at least of arson I have little doubt. But there 
was one man who unquestionably fell a victim to the stern 
bigotry and intolerance of the age. 

From the supposed agency of the Spanish catholic negroes 
in these fires, religion became in some measure a party to the 
conspiracy; and the attorney-general frequently took occa- 
sion to allude to a design on the part of the pope and the 
Spaniards to burn the principal cities in the British provinces. 
In the ferment of mingled fear and religious antipathy com- 
bined, an unfortunate catholic priest, named John Ury, was 
accused of instigating and participating in the plot of burn- 
ing and massacre. : : 


He was accused by a certain carpenter, who heard him 
preach, and deposed that “the drift of his sermon was against 
drunkenness and debauchery of life, and against deists ; that he 
blamed the preachers of the city for their preaching up that 
faith without works was sufficient for salvation. He said this 
was destroying two grand attributes of God Almighty, jus- 
tice and mercy, and that there must be good works.” ; 

These unheard-of blasphemies against the calvinism of 
the honest Dutch jury proved most probably fatal to poor 
Ury, by- disposing them to put implicit faith in the vague tes- 
timony of suspicious witnesses, and misinterpret his most in- 
nocent actions. He was convicted and executed. His deport- 
ment on his trial, in prison, and at the place of execution, as 
described, even by a writer evidently believing in his guilt, 
has often called forth the sympathy of the author of this 
sketch, and brought the tears into his eyes, although an or- 
thodox episcopalian ; and his last dying declaration seems to 
him to be one of the most eloquent as well as solemn and 
affecting on record. It is as follows : 


“ Fellow-christians—I am going to suffer a death of pain 
and ignominy, a death accursed of allmankind. But it is the 


it in willing submission to his will. It is the cross of my Re- 
deemer, I bear it with pleasure, well knowing that all who 
live in Jesus Christ must suffer persecution. We must par- 
take in his sufferings before we can share the glories of his 
resurrection. For he went not up to heaven before he ascend- 
ed Mount Calvary, nor did he wear the crown of ‘glory before 
he wore the crown of thorns. I am now about to appear be- 
fore an awful and tremendous God—a being of infinite purity, 
unerring justice—too wise to be deceived, too just not to 
punish the attempt. Now this is the bein: at whose bar I 
stand. In the presence of that God, the possessor of heaven 
and earth, the dispenser of life and immortality, the avenger 
of falsehood, I lift up my hands and eyes fearles 

lemnly protest I am innocent of what is laid to 

appeal to the great Being who holds the earth, the waters, 
and the heavens in his hand—who looks through the hearts 
of all his creatures, for my entire ignorance of Hughson, his 
wife, or the wretched woman who was hanged with them. I 
never knew them, living, dying, or dead; nor ever had any 
knowledge or confederacy with black or white in any plot. 
Upon the memorials of the body and blood of my dearest — 
Lord, in the creatures of bread and wine in which I have com- 
memorated the love of my dying Savior, I protest that the 
witnesses are false ones. I never knew or saw these perjured 
witnesses but at my trial. But to remove all scruples with 
regard to my faith, and the truth of this my testimony after 
my death, I shall give my thoughts on some points.” 

After attesting his belief that it is not in the power of man 
to forgive sin, and that those who pretend to do it, commit 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, he proceeds; , 

“J solemnly attest and believe that a person having com- 
mitted or imagined crimes that might have proved hurtful or 
destructive to society, and who does not avow the whole 
scheme, and all the persons concerned with him, cannot ob- 
tain pardon from God; for it is not the taking of oaths that 
ought to deter him from confessing his guilt and that of others, 
such obligations being not only sinful, but unpardonable if 
not broken. A person firmly believing this, standing like 
me on the brink of an eternal life of suffering, if he shall 
lie with his last breath, and knowing his future state must 
depend on the performance or neglect of these duties, can- 
not, dare not trifle or prevaricate. 

“T have no more to say by way of clearing my innocency, 
knowing that to a true, unprejudiced christian mind I must 
appear guiltless. But Iam not very solicitous about it. I re- 
joice, and it is now my comfort in this last hour of mortal life, 
that my conscience speaks peace to me, now that I am going 
from a world of sorrow to a region of bliss, where there are 
no plots and no perjured witnesses thirsting for innocent blood, 
and where, blessed be God! the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest. 

“But least any serious christian should arraign the provi- 
dence of God, in thus suffering the innocent to be slain like 
helpless lambs in the slaughter-house of the butcher, I, even 
I, will bear testimony that these are the dark dispensations of 
a being who is all wise and cannot do wrong, who is all mer- 
ciful, and will not suffer the guiltless to perish in vain. 

“And now I depart this waste and howling wilderness, 
with a mind serene and free from all malice, hoping forgive- 
ness, bequeathing forgiveness to all, and praying that Jesus, 
who alone is the giver of repentance, will convince, conquer, 
and enlighten the souls of my murderers, who have borne 
false witness against me, that they may publicly confess their 
wickedness, and even though late, do justice to my injured 
memory when dead.” Bb. 
SS ET SE RT 

LITERARY NOTICES. 


x=: 


The works of Cowper and Thomson, including many letters and 
poems never before published in this country, with a new and 
Interesting memoir of the Life of Thomson. Complete in one vol- 
ume. “Philadelphia: J. Grigg. 1831, 8vo. p. 587. — = 


. This valuable work is elegantly printed, and issued at a 
moderate price. The “letters and poems never before pub- 
lished,” will impart to it an additional value ; and although the 
public are too well acquainted with the rare merit of these 
standard writers to render any strictures upon their works 
necessary, we cannot refrain from praising the neatness with 
which the publisher has prepared this edition. The volume 
is ornamented with a delightful frontispiece, and approaches 
nearer the excellence of the English style than the generality 
of similar American publications. Too little attention has 


cup my heavenly lather has placed in my hands, and I drink 


care has lately been devoted to the subject ; and of the enter- 
prising publishers who have led the way, Mr. Grigg stands 
among the foremost. oT 


. 


been paid to the manner of reprinting the standard works of — ; 
the British authors. We are pleased to observe that more __ 
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Our Neighbourhood, or Letters on Horticulture and Natural Phe 
nomena ; interspersed with opinions on Domestic and» Moral Eco- 
nomy N. York: £. Bliss. 1831. 12mo. p. 332. 


The sinners and ignoramusses, of which many authors take 
it for granted that the world is composed, betray such a wil- 
ful aversion to moral and scientific instruction, that the sager 
and more virtuous part are compelled to resort to ingenious 
expedients to surprise them with a lesson or a sermon, which 
they receive as a child swallows physic, in sweetmeats. In 
this volume, there are some good directions relative to garden- 
ing and other branches of rural economy, conveyed through the 
medium of much detail, less interesting in itself than the in- 
formation which it is intended to render palatable. The 
sketches of private life and family circumstances, although ap- 
parently modeled on the style of Miss Mitford, are totally un- 
supported by the judicious selection of incidents—the easy and 
singular power of graphic description, so charming in the de- 
lightful delineations of “Our Village.’ An ordinary writer, 
casually witnessing some striking event, or sublime scene, in 
the artless language of nature with which his excited imagina- 
tion will supply him, may impart a degree of interest to his 
relation ; but it requires a great poetic talent to fling a charm 
about mere every-day people and occurrences. The inexpressi- 
ble archness and grace with which this has been accomplished 
by Miss Mitford, throws the tame ordinary characters, and te- 
dious trifles of the present publication altogether in the 
shade. The author seems to forget that what is quite agree- 
able and interesting to one’s self, in the routine of private 
life, is not sufficiently important to be printed in a duodecimo, 
and paraded before the world. As letters to a friend, who 
would naturally peruse them with partiality, or even asa 
private journal, ‘“ Our Neighbourhood’ might be well enough 
to be admired by the parties figuring therein; but Mr. Allen, 
Mr. Allen—think of three hundred and thirty-two mortal 
pages of unentertaining, and, too often, uninstructive matter, 
inflicted upon us innocent citizens—about persons and places 
we dare not cherish a hope of beholding this side the river 
Styx! We quote a portion of the ninth letter, as a fair speci- 
men of the principal part of the work : 


“We are really grateful fora rainy day in the country, for 
while the sun shines we are very busy out doors with the 
plough and spade, and in preparing for winter. In conse- 
quence, a number of little, and yet very important matters, 
are left to accumulate until a rain drives us under shelter. 
Three days of incessant rain have brought us up again, and 
now there stands a goodly row of sharp tools, sound rakes and 
mallets, as well as some well-shaped axe and hammer handles. 
If it be a clear day to-morrow, we are to kill our hogs—six fine 
ones of the no-bone breed, and only eight months old. Peter 
acts as master of ceremonies, and has invited his neighbor, 
Brom, to assist us, promising in turn to go over to him when 
heis ready. Brom is Dr. Bentley’sman. My little Sam is 
as knowing at it as his elders; and poor Dennis, as is the 
case with all that occurs, is giving his opinion with great fiu- 
ency, but really knowing nothing of the matter. ; 

«Peter came to me last evening to unburthen himself. ‘1 
do not wish to injure the man, Master, but he will certainly 
make all go wrong. He killed his own pig at his own house 
last week, and such a poor disfigured thing I never saw. He 
has left half the bristle on, and it hung all lopsided for the 
want of a gamble.’ ‘A gamble, Peter, what is that? I fan- 
cy that I am no wiser myself than Dennis on the subject of 
gambles.’ ‘Why a gamble, Master, is a piece of stick, sharp- 
ened at both ends, to keep the feet of the hogs spread out, 

‘ But cannot you set him at work at something else? Has Mas- 
ter no more beans and peas to shell? said the black, grinning.” 

And again : 

“We went into a noble pantry, or rather store-room, filled 
with preserves and pickles, cheese cakes and eatables of all 
sorts—in fact there was abundance throughout, and all so 
conveniently placed, so clean and so fresh that I was tempted 
to eat slice after slice of the cold tongue and turkey, and 
pumpkin-pies; nor could J resist the pressing entreaties to 
eat ‘only one piece of plum-cake, and then just to taste the 
gooseberry-wine.’ ” 

Now far be it from us tospeak disrespectfully either of “‘ cold 
tongue and turkey” or ‘pumpkin pies,” or to insinuate any 
thing against the adroitness with which Peter brought the 
existence of that innocent and much-abused animal allu- 
ded to above, to a melancholy and premature close; but we 

would suggest that these things cannot be generally inter- 
esting. There istoo much chaff to compensate the reader for 
e grains of wheat, of which, we must in justice confess, the 
ork is not entirely destitute. The preface affords the rea- 
1 grounds to hope that this is to be succeeded by two other 


similar volumes ! We take the liberty of requesting the au-| 


thor to eat his pies in future behind the scenes, to kill off the 
principal part of his dramatis persone, who appear rather odd 
and out of place, thus going through the simplest actions and 
conversations of their lives, in the broad glare of public obser- 
vation ; and particularly to compress his views on horticul- 
ture, and place them more immediately in the reader’s pos- 
session. ‘Ihe public, to be sure, is an indolent person, rather 
fond of his own ease and pleasure; but we wil] venture to be 
his surety that he will bear all the real information upon 
rural economy, with which Mr. Allen’s experience has en- 
riched his mind, without the aid of the in-door sketches of 
character, or any other sly artifice to enlighten his mind by 
amusing his fancy. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


THE PAINTINGS OF COLONEL TRUMBULL. 


Tue exhibition at the gallery of the American Academy 
of the Fine Arts, in Chambers-street, is rendered interesting 
by the fact that all the productions, including nine subjects 
of the American revolution, with near two hundred and fifty 
portraits of persons distinguished in that period, are painted 
from the life by a single individual. The merits of Colonel 
Trumbull as an artist have been so frequently canvassed as 
to render, at this time, any opinion respecting his talents un- 
necessary : especially as it is well known that in 1816 the 
government of the United States passed a resolution autho- 
rizing him to execute four subjects for the nation. These 
were completed in a manner which gave general satisfaction ; 
and, if we mistake not, adorn the rotunda in the capitol at 
Washington. Of them, four pieces in the present collection 
are miniature duplicates. The principal paintings which 
claim the attention of the spectator are the battle of Bun- 
ker’s Hill, the death of General Montgomery in the attack 
on Quebec, the Declaration of Independence, the capture 
of the Hessians at Trenton, the surrender of General Bur- 
goyne, the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, and the resignation 
of General Washington. The interest of these pictures is 
much heightened by the circumstance of their being original 
likenesses. The American cannot look upon the represen- 
tations of these important events without feeling a throng 
of spirit-stirring associations crowd upon his mind. From 
these originals several fine engravings have been executed, 
which many of our readers must have frequently seen, as 
they have been widely disseminated and much admired. 

Although, however, Colonel Trumbull has devoted a very 
large portion of his life to paintings illustrative of the events 
of the American revolution, he has not confined himself to 
them exclusively. We have, among many additional pieces, 
copies of celebrated pictures of the old masters, landscapes, 
waterfalls, &c; besides numerous miniature heads of dis- 
tinguished persons done in oil. 

It is to be hoped that. our citizens will not disregard the 
present opportunity of compensating the venerable and indus- 
trious artist for so many years of laborious exertion, in illus- 
trating prominent periods in the history of his country. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ESTRANGEMENT, 
BY MISS ELIZABETH BOGART. 


THOU too, e’en thou, the changeless one, thro’ years’ vicissitudes, 
Hast bowed at length to fickleness, with earth’s vast multitudes. 
Thy heart has mingled with the world, its passions and its pride, 
And stern collision, mind with mind, thy hidden powers has tried ; 
And in thy intercourse with men, its rivalries and fears, 

Thou hast of little import deemed the friendship of past years. 


Well, be it so—and may’st thou find the busy scenes of life, 

| The spirit-stirring wartare, and the deep commingling strife 

| Of men’s pursuits, a recompense for the more quiet things, 

The softer, sweeter joys, to which the heart of woman clings. 
And may’st thou find ambition’s path, a bright and pleasant way, 
Nor e’er regret, in after-life, what thou hast cast away. 


Go, then; I feel that thou art changed—the sign is on thy brow— 
Its cold expression as I gazed in silence even now. 

I cannot brook that altered look ; we must not meet again— 
We've come to the diverging point, where breaks the social chain 
Of feeling’s union, and we part—unbiassed to pursue, 

Each one, alone, the chosen path, the distant goal in view. 


It is not that the thought was mine, e’en in the future far, 

That e’er our destinies could form beneath one guiding star. 
Inever sought to win thy love, in that absorbing sense, 

Which speaks of perfect union, and of perfect confidence. 

I never dreamed that thrilling word, howe’er it be defined, 
Applied to thee and me ; or swayed the thoughts of either mind. 


*T was but the spirit’s friendship, and opinion’s interchange, 
That e’er a moment came within imagination’s range. 

Imiss thy bright, approving glance, or thy reproving smile, 

In gentleness and kindness given, effectual too, the while. 

I miss thee in the trifles of which happiness is made, 

And in the more momentous scenes, where life is all display’d. 


- I would forget, if wish were will, all thoy hast been to me; 


But how, when each familiar thing still speaks to me of thee ? 


How can I mix in fashion’s throng, amidst each gay delight; 

Or walk beneath the moon-beams, or the watching stars of night; 
Or sketch with fancy’s graphic power the home-scenes of the heart ; 
Nor see thee in each picture still, all altered as thou art? 


But go—thy way is in the world, the rising-place of men, 

The mart of deep, contesting thoughts, borne on the lip and pen. 
Not in green fields, or smiling vales, or some loved solitude, 

But where thick clashing interests meet, and jealousies intrude. 
Amidst the hurry of the mind, the sick heart’s weariness, 

The strange excitement of the nerves, as hopes too wildly press. 
Go, bear thy part in the vain strife—it is thy destimy— 

While I must grieve that for such things thou art estranged from me 


ODE TO FRANCE. 
BY JAMES NACK. 


Queen of the world! canst thou forget 
That lofty name was thine; 

Or, if it be remember’d yet, 
Must thou that name resign ? 

The nations that were once thy slaves 
Ave they thy masters now ? 

And when a foreign sceptre waves, 
Must thou before it bow? 

And must thy once exalted throne, 
Degraded now, receive 

A king, in name a king alone, 
Who dares not for a moment do 

A manly deed, that might pursue 
His country’s wishes, or his own, 

Till Europe’s despots give him leave ? 

Oh France! Awake! 


Awake! [know thou wilt! Though deep 
As death’s, thy lion-spirits’ sleep, 
There is aname whose whisper’d breath 
Can start thee from the sleep of death! 
It little needs that I should tell 
That name, of earth the mightiest spell; 
Look in thy heart, and read the name 
Most cherished there—the name of him 
Who fonnd thee sunk in crime and shame ; 
Thy strength decay’d, thy glory dim; 
Who-pitying heard thy hopeless groans, 
And raised thee by his giant might; 
Who piled a pyramid of thrones, 
To place thee on the sun-crown’d height. 
Who rent away the brightest gem 
From Europe’s every diadem, 
For thee, Oh France! to wreathe them all 
In one resplendent coronal, 
And bind its glories on thy brow— 
What wast thou then? what art thou now ? 
Oh France! Awake! 


Awake! Look up !—What meets thine eye ? 
The spoils of Austerlitz, 
Upon whose column, towering high, 
A mighty phantom flits ; 
With melancholy glance, and stern, 
His awful eyes upon thee turn, 
While pointing to the sculptured name 
Of all his hundred fields of fame! 
Behold thy veterans faltering by, 
And at that trophy of thy shame, 
The trophy of thy glory erst 
Their hearts with indignation burst, 
And on the spot they die! 


They die! it rather were a sight 
To call the dead to life, 
And pour them from their graves, to fight 
Again in sternest strife ! 
They die! and ¢how—art thou not dead? 
Or why so low reclines thy head ? 
Oh France! Awake! 


Awake! Oh svon shalt thou awake; 

And from thy throne the puppet shake ; 
Whose power, as conscience tells him,,springs 
But from the grace of foreign kings, 

From whom he must receive, with awe, 

For thee and for himself the law! 


Thy children shall in arms arise 
Around thy chosen one, 
The star of all creation’s eyes, 
The lord of battle’s son! 
Though Europe’s tyrants shall combine 
To war with the imperial line, 
And bid thee at their hands receive 
A master from the race abhorr’d, 
Their purpose they shall not achieve 
While thou hast yet a sword! 


Remember that thou art not free 
While foreign kings dictate to thee! 
Then onward—onward to the fight! 
Assert a nation’s dearest right, 

To heed no choice, except her own, 
For him who shall ascend her throne ! 


Though millions shall that right oppose, 
In vain the number of thy foes! 

The spirit of thy lord of war 

Shall stalk thy stern array before; 

Thy foes shall feel its secret power, 
And in its awful presence cower ! 


Nay—were thy foes with conquest flush’d, 
And thou beneath their numbers crush’d, 
Oh then if one should breathe the spell 
By them and thee remember’d well, 
That sound, as awful to their ear 
As that, which sent at dead of night 
From heaven, compel!’d Assyria’s flight, 
Shall paralyze their souls with fear! 
Thy dying shall forget to die, 
And start again to arms; 
The victors shall before thee fly 
In agonized alarms, 
While thunders every ear upon 
‘The shout of ‘ Vive Napoleon !” 


BEGGARS, 


A beggar once a gilded courtier met, 
And greeted him with ‘‘ Welcome, brother ;* 
Which made the other fume, and swear, and fret, 
And make a mighty noise and pother. 
“Pooh!” cries the sturdy beggar, ‘good Sir Lace 
What mighty difference can you sce 
Betwixt a man, like you, who begs a place, 
And one that only begs a bone, like me?” 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. : | 
eee sooo 
TIME AND TRUTH.—AN APOLOGUE. 

BY J. K. PAULDING. 

Amone the daughters of Time, the youngest and best be- 
loved, was a beautiful maiden, called Fruth. It was fore- 
doomed at her birth that she should be incapable of fraud or 


deception; that wherever she came she should remedy the |} have not a moment to lose. I hope thou didst not come too} 
evils of falsehood and calumny, put to flight forever the errors | jate here as elsewhere. } 


of mankind, and banish doubt, darkness, and uncertainty 
from the face of the earth. Inshort, she was to be omnipotent 
and eternal. 

Time, who was forever in motion, and never staid a mo- 
ment in one place, could not endure to be without the society 
of his favorite child; and as soon as she grew up, insisted on 
her accompanying him every where. Being about to make 
the circuit of the universe, he accordingly took her by the 
hand, and they journeyed together. 

Time had wings, but Truth had none; and it was soon 
found she could not keep up with the old man,.who, though} 
his head was almost bald and his beard white as the driven 
snow, could travel day and night, over hill and dale, sea and 
land, through air and fire, without ever resting or being | 
fatigued. Impatient of delay, and incapable of restraining | 
the impetuosity of his motions, he soon grew tired of the slow | 
and feeble steps of his daughter, who was timid as a young| 
fawn, and looked about, before, behind, on every side ere she| 
ventured forward; and telling her he could not wait for her 
tardy motions, bade her join him without fail at the end of 
the world. 

Time soon finished his tour round the globe, but Truth was 
far behind ; and as he had sworn never to wait for any one, the 
old man turned round to make another tour, and met his 
daughter about half way on her journey. As long parted} 
friends love to tell each other all that has passed in their 
absence, they related their adventures. 

“ One day,” said Time, ‘I met a wife whose rash husband 
had turned her from his door and divided her from her children, 
on account of some unfounded jealousy. I would have stayed 
to make up the quarrel and convince him of his error, but I 
knew you would soon come and set all right. I hope thou 
didst make my words good. Didst thou interfere in behalf of 
one of thy sex?” 

‘* Alas! father, the poor abandoned wife was dead before 
Icame. Grief and shame had driven her to despair, and she 
perished by her own hands.” : 

“What a pity! butlet usgoon. Next I meta young man 
who had been crossed in love in consequence of calumnies 
that had poisoned the mind of his mistress. A little onward 
and [ encountered the young woman herself, who was pining | 
away almost broken-hearted at the supposed infamy-of her! 
lover. I could not stay to remedy their sorrows, but told| 
them my daughter Truth, was just behind, and would soon 
bring about a good understanding.” 

* Alas! alas! cried the maiden, with tears in her eyes, “I 
came too late. The youth had becomea sot and a gamester, 
and the poor girl had died of a broken heart.” 

“Thou art destined, it seems, to be always too late. I wish 
thou wouldst go forward instead of looking all round, and| 
feeling thy way like a blind man.” 

* Ah! father,” replied she, “how should I be assured of} 
being always right if I did not first see which way I was 
going?” } 

“Next,” continued old Time, “I came intoa city wheré a 
man had been condemned to death for a crime of which he 
was innocent. I would have stayed to do him justice, but 
my moments were too precious, and I knew you were close at 
hand. Didst thon save him from the gallows ?” 

“*No—I did not arrive in season. I saw his body hanging 


} 


in chains ; but I did justice to his memory. Better late than| 


never, father.’ 

“ Humph !” said the old man. 
country where the people were preparing to murder their 
governor and all his family on account of a false report of his 
having attempted to betray them to their enemies. [ looked 
behind, end thought I saw thee advancing, and being, as usual 
in a great hurry, left it to thee to dissipate the delusion.” 

“T grieve to tell thee, O father! that I was little too late. 
The virtuous governor, with all is family, had just perished, 
-and the wicked calumniator was in his place. I told them 
the true state of thecase. But the lie had done its work, and 
the consequences were irremediable.” 

“T wish to the immortal Jove, cried Time, “I wish my 
youngest daughter Truth, would keep 


daughter Falsehood!” pace with my eldest|| Este, in the Orlando Furioso, immortalize the disgrace hoth| finished art to coarse strength and lawless energy. ‘Each 
nee ay : class has its favorites; the one kindles with the fire of Homer. 


|| { offered to tell the conquerors the true meaning of the word, || spirit with which he enters upon his subject 


, : _ ., ||he spent eleven years, and which appeared in 1516. The 
“After this I arrived in a} jarity of this work on its first publication was astonishing. 


\popularity. The poet left him to attach himself to the duke 


“ How should I, my father, when she never steps tosee|j His great work is the Orlando Furioso.. 
whither she is going, and I am always seeking the true path?’ } it that he always hurried through it as fast as possib 

* Proceeding onward,” resumed old Time, “I came to where the ‘pleasure of commencing again; and the sa 
the people were fighting, and cutting throats, and burning}/ ment is paid to it by almost every reader. It is 
each other on account of a dispute about a word, which each jjof the Paladins at the court of Charlemagne, t 
party interpreted differently. I thought it a great pity they |jand adventures. - There is, however, no preten: 
could not find out which was the right meaning. But, saidjief plan. Though the madness of Orlando has gi 
I, my daughter is just behind and will clear up the matter, I/}to the work, it is merely an episode, and does not occur ti 
the twenty-third canto, the middle of the poem. It is, in faet, 


v 


. 


wee 


}a continuation of the Orlando Innamorato 
“Not altogether too late, father,” replied the virgin, “but |}ning where that leaves off, without preface 
ere [came one party had exterminated the other; and when} imitate i : 


they said they knew it already as well as I did. I asked them |) inte his field of action, without preparation for egress. When 
how they came by it; they answered by virtue of the right || his characters are crowded on his hands he is not yuzzled, like 
of the strongest, and then left me shouting ‘ Truth is great and |} Madame de Seudéni, how to “kill the king or marry the queen,» 
“ Poor, ignorant creatures?) exclaimed Time, and shrus- || which he gilds, adorns,andeonfoundsin the same way. Heleads 


thence, I came to a nation which sacrificed human_beings toa || spots; they are sometimes bewildered by the intricacy, some- _ 
great snake, and left particular directions with the priests to || times wearied by the length of the way; often provoked, yet 
stop you when you came, and become convinced of their de-}} always pleased with his vagaries. We relish even while we 
plorable errors.” | condemn’ ‘his whims and caprices, like grave age shaking its” 
«J stopped; but I grieve to say it was only to lament over|) head, yet smiling at the follies of the frolic blood, and high 
their misfortunes. The day before I arrived they had all)jspirits of youth. All his creations are dreams of fancy, with- 
been exterminated by a people who came to convert them” 
* Sluggard ?? exclaimed the old man, for he began to wax || wisdem or prudence ; we see no examples of practical, every- 
wroth.. But he again resumed his narrative. day virtue; we move in a world devoid of the charm of hu- 
«A little while after I came among a peeple who worship- || man interest, but al in “cloud-capt towers and gor- 
ped graven images, and was exceedingly angry at their foolish |} geous palaces.» His is that world of poetry and romance, 
idolatry. But I could not stay to argue the matter with them, || “so dazzling to the dreaming boy ;” so enticing, we may add, 
and proclaimed aloud, as I passed, that my daughter was |jeven to grave wisdom and gray-haired eld; where love and 
ciming to set them right. Didst thou visit these ignorant |} honor are the only laws, where brilliant accomplishments are 
ple? . the only virtues, filled with all that can idly amuse or plea- 
‘*] did—bnt alas! father, the very day but one before I};singly deceive us. It is like Phantastic’s chamber in Spenser, 
came they had all been swallowed up by an inundation!’ —— —— “dispainted all within 
“Out upon thee !* cried Time, no longer able to restrain ah ey ee, Se wien eee 
his impatience at the dilatory pace of his daughter. “Out 
upon thee! Of what use is it that thou art gifted with the 
power to correct error and remedy the mischiefs of calumny 


—of what consequence is it thou shalt ever prevail where Apes, lyons, eagles, owles, fooles, lovers, children, dames? 


s and the gallant Astolfo, are no bet- 
ter distinguished from each ether than Virgil's “ fortemque 
that |) Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum.* The charm is in the nature 
and connection of the incidents, and still more in the unti- 
valled beauty of the style. He is indeed a most consummate 
master of the graces and elegancies of his delicious language. 
*“Pshaw ?? exclaimed the old man, testily, “I have not a alike in the chu af opie pal osama a 
moment to waste in hearing you talk.” tions are perfect pictures, and glow in the most vivid coloring: 
So saying, he spread his wings, shook his hour-glass at||of the imagination. His very negligence is pleasing, with 


am too slow, but that thou art too swiit. 
heaven hath given thee wings, and vigor to pursue an eternal 
flight, while the feet of thy poor girl are tender and her limbs 
slow of pace. If thou wouldst only slacken thy speed a little, 
I might always keep up with thee, and—” 


world. His daughter ran after him as fast as she could, and 
entreated he would stop; but though she has ever since been 
trying, she has never been able to overtake the flight of Time. 
Those who know best, however, affirm that she will undoubt- 
edly catch him at last, for “ Truth is great and must prevail.” 


the nicest critic would abandon in despair this task of ecor- 
recting these more than venial errors. Often a playful tar 
is given, as in Beppo and Don Juan, to the ending of a 
serious stanza; and as he changes, cameleon-like, his hue 
|e nae Sc ane te aie 
nm or deep pathos, we follow him astonished, dazzled, and de- 
ITALIAN LITERATURE. I hichted. He possesses all that “ curiosa felicitas” of Horace, 

j|denied to most modern authors, and that perfection of art 


| ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT CHARACTERS. | which consists in its concealment. 


i ———— “That which all fair works doth most agsrace, 
i The art which all that wrousht appeared in no place.” 
Tats distinguished writer showed from his earliest years |) Cervantes undoubtedly far excels him in strong sense of the 
all the characteristics of a poet ; a roving, unsettled disposi-|/ humorous and delicate strokes of satire; Le Sage is im- 
tion, fond of literary leisure, and averse to the anxiety and || measurably his superior in the delineation of character, and 
application of business. Poverty alone forced him to become |/in the living, breathing, practical spirit of his scenes; but, 
industrious, and he entered the service of the Cardinal d'Este, || besides these, there are few works of imagination of such un- — 
as a sort of secretary. While in his employ, and at the age |j alloyed, delightfol, intense interest. : 
of thirty-one, he commenced the Orlando Furioso, on-which || It is exceedingly difficult to institute any comparison be 
tween minds so different in their objects and their powers as 
tarch downwards, are real parallels, that is, they run side by 
side, but never meet in a point. This question, too, has been 
a thousand times discussed, and as often left unsettled. Tt is - 
adisputed point, on which each takes the side that pleases 
him; a field open to all, in which every critical aspirant $< at 
liberty to break a lance. tne 
There are two great classes of the beautiful, and two 
great sects among its admirers; the one those who love to © 


LUDOVICO ARIOSTO. 


More than sixty editions were published in the course of that 
century ; and a contemporary saysthere were more éopies 
the Furioso in Italy than there were ef Homer and Virgil. 
The Cardinal d’Este slone seems to have gradged him his 


of Ferrara. This prince gave him the superintendence 
his theatres; and im his employment Ariosto, who had too 
mauch of the courtier in his character, was glad to pass the 
remainder of his life. His patron’s scanty bounty he ac-jifollow nature into whatever extravagances or excesses § 
knowledged by the grossest flsttery of him and his family;|| wanders; the other these who lay claim to nicer refine: : 
and the fulsome panegyries.he pronounces on the house and more fastidious taste; who prefer polished 


of the sycophant and his master. 


ged his brawny shoulders. “As I travelled onward from || his hearers sometimes over rough and sometimes over barren : 


out definite form or object. We receive no useful lessons of 


her in anger, and vaulted forth on another journey round the!) here and there an unfinished line, a careless repetition; oa 


a 


affairs of others nor my own. 
 yapid current of my own thoughts and feelings. Wretched- 
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and are carried away by the power of Shakspeare ; the other 
rather linger over the pensive elegance of Virgil, and sympa- 
thize with the graceful tenderness of Racine. The one is 
the English, the other the French school. ‘The one generally 
prefer Ariosto, while the other award the palm to the more 
regular, finished beauties of Tasso. Tiraboschi, in his history 
_ of Italian literature, has decided the question with tolerable 
fairness. He gives Ariosto’s beauties the preference as 
being more vivid, original, and varied. “ Tasso,’ says he, 
‘tis like a miniature painter, unrivalled in the beauty of de- 
sign, the delicacy of his touch, and the fineness of his color- 
ing. Ariosto is a Giulio Romano; or a Buonarotti, who 
puts before your eyes, and almost makes you touch with your 
hand the gayest and the grandest scenes. Metastasio,” con- 
tinues he, “used to say, that if Apollo were to give him the 
choice of being one of the two poets, he would certainly 
hesitate, yet as certainly decide for Tasso; ‘for my part,’ says 


Tiraboschi, ‘in such a case I should first ask pardon of|| yearns for another existence. 


Tasso, and then choose to be Ariosto.’ ” A. 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


SKETCH FROM THE DIARY OF A POET. 
COPIED BY PERMISSION. 


AurHovGH no believer in astrology, I am sometimes in- 
clined to think that certain men are born under a lucky star, 
and others under a malignant one. If so, I belong to the 
latter class. A hateful planet has shed down its dark influ- 
ence upon me, or some fiend delights to thwart my wishes. 
So convinced am I of this, that I have ceased to expect the 
favor of fortune, who discovers her hatred towards me in so 
many imstances; and when any incident occurs calculated at 
first sight to give me pleasure, I am so used to the old tricks 
of the goddess, miscalled blind, that I look upon it only as a 
misfortune mocking me under the mask of a blessing. Ever 
since I first began to note the circumstances of this poor fan- 
tastic world, I could perceive that while the barks of others 
were floating gaily, banners flying and music playing, with 
prosperous breezes and a favorable tide, I, a sad, neglected, 
solitary creature, have rowed my little boat against the current. 
My affections are deep, but no one loves me. My pride is 
high and haughty, but is continually mortified. Nature has 
created me with an ardent thirst for admiration and fame, 
but has made me totally destitute of the means of acquiring 
either. My heart sometimes swells in my bosom with the 
bitterness of despair, and I exclaim with the unhappy Dane, 
‘s What should such fellows as I do crawling between heaven 
and earth?’ There have been beings who understood me, 
in whose love I was blessed, in whose society I was happy ; 
but my dreadful destiny gave them only that I might conceive 
the bliss of which I am capable, and feel more acutely the 
anguish I am doomed to suffer ; for even those few the light, 
the talented, the gay, greet me no longer among the careless 
multitude who throng the surface of the globe regardless of 
my fate. 

Monday. Last night I wandered forth alone, as usual. 
My feelings were melancholy and led me towards the place 
of sepulture. How the tumult of worldly passion is hushed 
among these quiet and pleasant graves. With what asad 
beauty the rosy sunset-beams lighted up the mournful spot. 
The stir and din of the distant city were stilled. I remember- 
ed the times that were gone. Where were they whom I 
loved, with their bright faces and endearing words? Alas! 
alas! they were here—at my feet—yet they knew menot. The 
tenderness of a child was in my soul, and I hid my face. Then 
the sun went down and shadows were around me, the stars 
beamed brilliantly out, one after another along the deep sum- 
mer heavens, and the moon trembled inthe river. A pensive 
smile softened all the features of surrounding nature. The 
-dewy flowers curled up their perfume-breathing leaves. I 
lingered in the deserted grove whose silence was unbroken 
even by the voice of birds. The pale queen of heaven gleam- 
ed down through the outspreading branches, and sprinkled 
the turf with touches of silver light. Child of mirth and 
fashion, who fliest the solitude of her home, and findest com- 
panionship only in the dazzling crowd, at such an enchanted 
hour as this, hither bend your steps—here pause above the 
graves of the newly dead whom you have loved, and learn what 
it is to be alone—utterly alone. 

Thursday. What am I made for? [have not the strength 
of the clown, nor the skill of the artist. I cannot guide the 
I cannot even control the 


ness has been in my heart. Fate seems forever presenting 
the cup of happiness to my lips that I may see it dashed to 
the earth. Around me are spreading paths of summer beauty 


| 


‘ 
s 


accomplished win their smiles. 


which I cannot pursue. A cold feeling, like a dagger, is in 
my soul, Surely this poor overloaded existence is a burthen 
I would gladly lay down. 

Saturday. Why has nature placed that mysterious power 
of consciousness—my soul—in a mean, diminutive form? 
Why has she shaped my features ina repulsive mould, given 
me aharsh voice, and no power of expressing my sentiments. I 
can feel, but I cannot speak. What burning and thrilling im- 
pressions scenes and events make onme! They sweep across 
my soul as a hand flung over a fine instrument, or the wind 
playing among the chords of the Holian harp. The expres- 
sion of a radiant face—the shadowless irrepressible gaiety of 
childhood, unconscious of the future—the contemplation of a 
fine scene in nature—poetry, eloquence, music. Could I but 
give utterance to the feelings they awaken—but my lips are 
sealed—the voice of my spirit dies away unanswered in the 
dark and silent chamber of my own thoughts. My soul 
I have nothing to do—nothing 


to hope in this. 

Monday. { saw to-day an eagle confined in a cage, Mag- 
nificent wanderer of the trackless heaven. How. proudly he 
has' breasted the gale and floated in the blue expanse among 
his snow-capped mountains. Now his ruffled plumage was 
soiled—his useless wings drooped. Yet how haughty his 
gaze—how still, and stern,.and lonely his spirit seemed. I 
almost cowered beneath his kingly glance. How grand in 
himself—how much more so when regarded as an emblem of 
man. 

Friday. Nature’s most exquisite charm is her simplicity. 
From the unutterably vast machinery of the universe to the 
bursting forth of a morning flower, for the first time crimson- 
ing in the light and bending beneath the heavy dew, she is 
all simplicity. She is never the same, and her changes are 
made with the facility of thought. This afternoon brought a 
storm of thunder and lightning. Surrounded by romantic 
and picturesque scenery, I watched it as it broke gradually 
in upon the deep rich repose of the air and the valley. . The 
banks of snowy white clouds which had been piled up 
gorgeously in the distant horizon, blackened the whole heaven 
and deluged the earth. “Then the sun streamed through the 
broken masses and half the sky displayed the softest azure. 
The deep vale—the groupings of the rich giant oaks—the 
sloping meadows of verdure were illumined with a rejoicing 
beauty. The watery branches glittered as the rays struck 
through their heavy foliage, lighting up the dimly seen re- 
cesses of the solitary forest; the warbling of birds burst forth 
around me, the low of the distant cattle blended with the 
dashing of a brook, which swollen by the rain, inundated its 
grassy banks and poured its foaming and rapid flood over a 
ledge of broken rocks; and, as the exhausted clouds were 
driven lightly by the gentle wind across the blue heaven, the 
broad rainbow suddenly reared its arch—the fairy wonder of 
the heavens. How inexpressibly beautiful are all these to 
me; and yet being purely physical and uninformed by the 
mysteries of thought and feeling, how immeasurably inferior 
they are, in the philosophic eye, to the forms of life, and espe- 
cially the human form in its fairest semblance—beautiful chil- 
dren. My affeetion for women is checked by the conviction 
that I am hideous in their eyes. The gay, the graceful, the 
I droop beneath their ob- 
serving glances. But children, untaught in the sophistries 
and passions of maturity, do not perceive these distinctions. 
They return your love instinctively, and they have not learned 
to check their instincts. 

Monday. 1 have blamed myself for suffering so much re- 
gret that nature has branded me with a dull and hateful as- 
pect—that she has denied me all the attractions and graces, 
both of person, manner, and mind, which please in other men. 
This feeling I have ascribed to vanity, but unjustly. My 
regret is natural, and is founded in my affections. It is not 
that I crave to be admired, but to be loved. I never felt the 
malignity of fatein this, more sensibly than yesterday. It 
sprung: from the idlest dream—but I have forgotten to observe 
that for the last several months, driven into solitude and at a 
loss for every recreation, I had with fear and trembling flung 
together some loose verses, which before I wasaware had ac- 
cumulated to a great number. One morning I missed them, 
and thought of them nomore. Caroline—why doI pause at 
that name! What feeling of disappointment comes over me 
with its chilling shadow. Surely our paths lie far asunder. 
Among the stanzas missing were a few addressed to her, 
although never intended for her eye. The consciousnessof my 
persona] defects have rendered my manner cold—especi- 
ally towards females in whom I find myself at all interested, 
for I am sensitive to ridicule to a degree that has embittered 


fine the thoughts which her presence aroused in my mind. 
What could I have in common with her in this existence ? 
We are different beings. Nature has exhausted her art in 
shaping the beauties of her person—in framing the structure 
of her clear mind—her fond and endearing disposition. Yet 
she is unconscious that her every motion presents a picture 
which a master painter would seize as a treasure; display it 
to posterity and be immortal. What a perfect symmetry 
dwells in her form. Whata full, soft, and Hebe loveliness— 
a creature of light, joy, and fascination—courted by all— 
while I move only to shock the sight: speak but to affright 
the ear ; a detestable, wretched, misformed, forgotten outcast 
—with nature’s displeasure marked on my countenance. 
I shrink from observation, and hide my head from the light. 
Therefore have I grown up in solitude, and have chosen the 
bee, the bird, and the forest trees for my companions. 


Tuesday. What fatal chance flings me into the society of 
this bewitching girl. Is it possible that—or is fate but fram- 
ing for me a new disappointment, of more refined cruelty 
than all others? What means the kindness of her manner— 
dare 12—but alas! no. She pities me—she never dreams of 
love. It is the entire impossibility of such a thing that suffers 
her to speak to mein the unguarded manner of her own gen- 
tle nature, even as she would caress a dog. We walked yes- 
terday in company with several merry friends, she the light- 
est of all. Yet once, unobserved by the rest, she plucked a 
wild rose, that peeped brightly out from the green tangled 
bushes, and placed it in my hand. Hope filled my soul for a 
moment, but for a moment only. Stung with the thought of 
my own weakness, with the consciousness of my own un- 
worthiness, I tore the floweret, and scattered its leaves on the 
ground. She rested her eyes on me with an expression 
which I felt tremblingly to the very core of my heart. Then 
her manner grew as cold as my own, and I could not catch 
her eye again. 

Wednesday. After a week of separation I met her yester- 
day. We were both cold and civil. “What cuts the soul 
more keenly than a look of contempt from one we love? Un- 
able longer to endure it, I seized a moment of solitude, and 
wrote a few hurried lines. Company were around us—the 
careless and the happy—to whom life was all sunshine. Ac- 
cident brought us again together, and alone, and I placed in 
her hand what I had written. She took it—grew pale, then 
crimson—then returned the paper. 

“ You have no other answer ?? 

‘* None.” 

“Then I may burn this ?’ 

You may.” 

“You hate me?’ She was silent. 

“7 will never see you again—farewell.” She grew yet paler. 

“Caroline, dear Caroline, will you drive me from you for 
ever?” 

“TY am not the mistress of my actions.” 

“ But if you were, might I hope that—” 

She looked up, when a party, full of noisy mirth, were 
heard in the hall, and I found myself alone.” 

* * * * * * * * 

Twenty years after the date of the foregoing I was a travel: 
ler in a foreign country, undér the most favorable auspices. 
Among the celebrated persons whom I was curious to behold, 
and to whom I had procured letters, was a poet, with whose 
verses the world is familiar, for they have shed a lustre 
around his name. By a peculiar train of circumstances, I 
acquired his most familiar friendship. His dwelling was 
such as a poet would select, and the spirit of the gifted posses- 
sor was visible in all its decorations. Among the rarest of 
these was his wife ; a lady whose charms time seemed to 
have softened, not destroyed, Their conversations were full 
of instructive matter, to which I listened with much pleasure, 
and in which I mingled only as an inquirer and a pupil. 

Among other subjects, we once discussed the nature of a 
poet. Such an interesting theme animated me to speak more 
than was my custom, for I am just sufficiently a poet myself 
to admire the works of genius. 

“ Poetry,” said I, “is the loftiest gift of heaven. It hallows 
its possessor and makes him happy.” 

“ The fame of his productions pleases him,” said my friend, 
“and endows him with worldly advantages, but the feeling 
itself is no compensation formisfortune.” 

“Tt would be a curious subject of inquiry,” said I, “to 
suppose one gifted with all the elements of poetry, yet un- 
conscious of his own power, divested of the favors of 
fortune, and entirely unknown to the world—with percep- 
tions he could not explain—aflections not appreciated by 


* * 


others. There must be such men, and probably many ef 


my life. Inthe stanzas alluded to, I had endeavored to de-|ithem pass to their graves unnoticed.” 
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“That is not the case with all, however,” said the wife 
with an arch smile, “as I have read among some of the early 
manuscripts of my husband, a very sage disquisition upon the 
subject, which you would scarcely deem consistent with his 
present goodly condition, both in mind, person, and estate.” 

“ Among all the blessings with which fate has endowed 
my dear Caroline,” said the poet, “the most valuable of female 
accomplishments, that of talking, you see has not been omit- 
ted. But since she has been a tell-tale, I will revenge myself 
by giving you a perusal of the manuscript.” 

The lady blushed and looked a little alarmed—the good- 
natured and contented author, enjoyed her confusion, and 
placing in my hand a manuscript volume which bore many 
marks, both of carelessness and time, I perused the sketch 
given above. It appears that the stanzas he alluded to were 
taken from him and published by a familiar friend, and imme- 
diately laid the foundation for the brilliant fame he has since 
acquired, His person, although he was'by no means a hand- 
some man, when rendered interesting by a very striking 
genius, does not seem to have been so particularly disagree- 
able in the eyes of the lady, who has made him a very affec- 
tionate wife and delightful companion, although without that 
immeasurable superiority with which the fervor of a poetic 
fancy had invested her, 2 C.S8. 
SE Sa ea Ce 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


REMARKS ON THE 
CHARACTER, CONDUCT, SITUATION, AND PROSPECTS 
Of those who live by the labor of their hands. 
BY MATHEW CAREY. 
What mean ye, that ye grind the faces of the poor? saith the Lord 
God of Hosts.—Isaiah. 

Tue subject of the following essays is deeply interesting 
to a large portion of the human race, much of whose happi- 
ness, morals, and manners depends on its being correctly under- 
stood and rightly acted on. It therefore demands the most 
serious reflection of the wise, the good, and the liberal. 

Some of the most material of the opinions herein contained 
are in direct hostility with those generally prevalent on the 
same subject, and even by some highly enlightened citizens. 
But few can be ignorant that men may be enlightened on a 
variety of topics, and yet may be radically in error on others. 
Bacon believed in astrology, Johnson in the Cocklane ghost, 
and the great judge Hale in witchcraft. He sentenced a 
miserable wretch to death for that imaginary crime, Need | 
add a word to prove the folly of placing implicit credit, with- 
out due examination, on opinions sanctioned by great names, 
or regarded as venerable by their antiquity ? 

All I ask for such opinions as at the first view may appear 
heterodoxical, is a fair, candid, and repeated examination. 
Let them not be cast aside with scorn, as mankind are too 
apt to do, because they do not coincide with preconceived 
views. 
otherwise, [ hope they will meet with that attention, and 
produce those practical results which the importance of the 
subject demands. 

Let me most earnestly, but most ‘respectfully conjure the 
ladies into whose hands these lines may come, to ponder 
deeply, and frequently, and lastingly on the deplorable condi- 
tion of at least twelve thousand of their sex, who in the four 
cities of Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
are ground to the earth by an inadequate remuneration for 
their painful labors. Let them raise their voices, and exert 
their influence in their defence, and urge their male friends 
to enter the lists th the holy cause of suflermg humanity. 1 
am not so enthusiastic or deluded as to suppose that a com- 
plete remedy can be applied to so enormous and so inveterate 
an evil—an evil, the reniedy of which requires more generosity 
and disinterestedness thai usually falls to the lot of mankind. 
But by proper eflorts the oppression of the mass of the suf 
ferers may be at least mitigated, and no inconsiderable portion 
of them may be completely relieved, 

The ladies will, | hope, pardon me for an observation which 
applies to some of them—but | trust to onlya few. I have 
known a: lady expend a hundred dollars on a party—pay 
thirty or forty dollars for a bonnet, and fifty for a shawl— 
and yet make a hard bargain. with a seamstress or washer- 
woman, who had to work at her needle or at the washing-tub 
for thirteen or fourteen hours a day, to earn a, bare livelihood 
for herself and a numerous family of small children! _ ‘This 
is “ a sore oppression under the sun,” and ought to be eschew- 
ed by every honorable mind. “ Let it be reformed altogether.” 

I propose in these essays to consider and attempt to refute 


If they cannot pass the ordeal, let them perish. ~ If 


the situation, the conduct, the characters, and the prospects 
of those whose sole dependence is on the labor of their hands 
—who comprise, throughout the world, two-thirds, perhaps 
three-fourths of the human race—and on whose services the 
other third or fourth depend for their necessaries, their com- 
forts, their enjoyments, and their luxuries. Whatever con- 
cerns the comfort or happiness, the morals or the manners of| 
such a large portion of mankind—whatever tends to increase 


‘lor decrease the former, or to elevate or depress the latter, is 


deeply interesting to all whose views extend beyond their own 
narrow selfish concerns, and who, without the services of this 
class, would be forlorn and helpless. 

The class in question is susceptible of two great sub-divi- 
sions—those who are so well remunerated for their labors as 
to be able, not merely to provide, when employed, for seasons 


of stagnation and sickness, but by industry, prudence, and 
economy, to save enough in the course of a few years to com- 
imence business on a small seale on their own account. » With 
this fortunate description, which is numerous and respectable, 
1 have no concern at present. My object is to consider the 
case of those whose services are so inadequately remunerated, 
owing to the excess of labor beyond the demand for it, that 
they can barely support themselves while in good health and 
fully employed, and of course, when sick or unemployed, 
must perish, unless relieved by charitable individuals, benevo- 
lent societies, or the guardians of the poor. I use the word 
“perish” with due deliberation, and a full conviction of its 
appropriate application to the case, however revolting it may 
seem to the reader—for as these people depend for daily sup- 
port on their daily or weekly wages, they are, when those 
wages are stopped by whatever means, utterly destitute of 
wherewith to support their existence, and actually become 


paupers, and therefore, without the aid above stated, would, | 
repeat, “ perish” of want. 

The crisisof suflering through which this class has recently 
passed here and elsewhere, and the occurrence of similar 
sufiering in all hard winters, (and, in other seasons, from 
sickness and destitution of employment) often without receiv- 
ing that extra aid which such a state of things loudly de- 
mands, appears to require a sober and serious investigation in 
order to probe to the bottom so deplorable a state of things, 
whereby the comfort and happiness of such a large portion of 
human beings are so cruelly shipwrecked, and to ascertain 
what are the causes of the evil, and whether it is susceptible 
ofsamy remedy. 

The erroneous opinions, td which I alluded in the com- 
mencement of this essay, are— 

1. That every man, woman, and grown child, able and 
willing to work, may find employment. 

2. ‘hat the poor, by industry, prudence, and economy, may 
at all times support themselves comfortably, without depend- 
ing on eleemosynary aid—and, as a corollary from these posi- 
tions, 

8. That their sufferings and distresses chiefly, if not wholly, 
arise from their idleness, their dissipation, and their extrava- 


gance. 

4, That taxes for the support of the poor, and aid afforded 
them by charitable individuals or benevolent societies, are 
pernicious, as, by encouraging the poor to depend on them, 
they foster their idleness and improvidence, and thus produce, 
or at least increase the poverty and distress they are intended 
to relieve. 

These opinions, so far as they have operated—and, through 
the mischievous zeal and industry of the school of political 
economists, by which they have been promulgated, they have 
spread widely—have been pernicious to the rich and the 
poor. ‘They tend to harden the hearts of the former against 
the sufferings and distresses of the latter—and of course 
prolong those sufferings and distresses. Many wealthy 
individuals, benevolent and liberal, apprehensive lest they 
might produce evil to society, are, by these doctrines, pre- 
vented from indulging the feelings of their hearts, and em- 
ploying a portion of their supertiuous wealth for the best pur- 
pose to-which it can be appropriated—that purpose, which, 
at the hour of death, will afford the most solid comfort on 
retrospection—that is, “to feed the hungry, to give drink to 
the thirsty, to clothe the naked, to comfort the comfortless,”” 
The economists in questios, when they are implored by the 
starving poor for “bread,” tender them “a stone.” 'T'o the 
unfeeling and uncharitable of the rich (and such unhappily 
there are) these doctrines aflorda plausible pretext, of which 
they are not slow to avail themselves, to withhold their aid 
from the poor, They have moreover tended to attach a, sort 
of disrepute to those admirable associations of ladies and 
gentlemen, for the relief of the poor, on which heaven looks 


certain pernicious errors that too generally prevail respecting} down with complacence, and which form a delightful oasis in 


the midst of the arid deserts of sordid selfishness which on 
all sides present themselves to the afflicted view of the con- 
templative observer. : a e 

1. So far as regards the first position which I have under- 
taken to combat, it will scarcely be denied by a di 
person that in the most prosperous times and cou 
are certain occupations which, by the iniuence of fashion or 
other causes, suffer occasional stagnations. There are other 
occupations at which employment is at all times precarious, 
and others again which furnish little or no employment at 
certain seasons of the year. “ 4 
To the first-class belong all those who minister to the 
fanciful wants of society—wants contracted or expanded by 
the whim or caprice of fashion. For instance, the king of 
England or the Prince of Wales having, some years since, 
laid aside his shoe-buckles, and supplied their place with 
ribands, shoe-buckles became unfashionable, and the journey- 
men buckle-makers were reduced to a state approaching to 
starvation. Cases of this kind occur occasionally in this 


exactly the same cause. But, whatever may be the cause, 
\the effect is equally oppressive to the sufferer, deprived of his 
jusual sources of support. ‘Three instances oceur to my mind 
at this moment. The custom of cropping the hair threw 
half the hair-dressers out of employment. .'The use of lamps 
produced a similar effect on the chandlers. And the intro- 
duction of marble cutting in the New-York prisons has opera- 
ted perniciously on the stone-cutters of that state, particu- 
larly in the metropolis. , 

In the second class the most conspicuous are the spoolers 
and seamstresses employed on coarse work, who, being far 
inore numerous than the demand for their service requires, a 
portion of them are at all times but partially employed. 

In the third class may be enumerated laborers on canals 
|and turnpike roads, hod carriers, wood sawyers, wood pilers, 
&e. &e, rs 

Instances repeatedly occur in our cities of decent men, 
with the most satisfactory recommendations, seeking employ- 
ment in yain for months as porters. There is at all times a 
superabundance of clerks. An advertisement for a person 
of this class will, in an hour or two, produce a dozen or two 
of applications. I have known persons of this description, 
burthened with families, obliged to descend to menial and de- 
grading employments for support. j " 

It is frequently said, as a panacea for the distresses of those 
people, “‘ Let them go into the country—there they will find 
employment enough.” To say nothing of the utter unfitness 
of most of those persons for country labor, this is taking for 
granted what remains to be proved. The country rarely 
affords employment for extra hands, except fora few weeks 
in the harvest. Farmers are generally supplied with steady 
hands at all other seasons. But were it otherwise, take 
the case of a man of a weakly constitution, with a wife and 
three or four small children ; what a miserable chance would 
he stand of support by country labor! 

So far as regards seamstresses and spoolers, the employ- 
ment of the two classes, through the year, does not average 
above forty or forty-five weeks. One thousand of the former 
have been employed by the Providence Society in this city, 
\during a winter, who could procure only four shirts per week, 
for which they received but fifty cents! Some of them, living 
two miles from the office, had to travel four miles for this 
paltry pittance—and above half of them had no other de~ 
pendence, In the absence of all other evidence, this would 
be abundantly sufficient to establish the cruelty and injustice 
of the accusations brought against this ill-fated and oppressed 


class, when they are involved in the general censure passed. 
on the poor for idleness and improvidence. 


LETTERS FROM BOSTON. 


THEATRICALS. : 
Boston, April 18, 1831. 

My last letter, I believe, was in relation to that body of 
men whose ill report is worse than a bad epitaph. What 
has contributed to render the drama so little fashionable, that 
nothing but some unusual excitement can attract any thing 
like a numerous audience? A friend at my elbow suggests 
that it is a barbarous amusement, and must of course decline 
with the advance of civilization. Were the Athenians barba- 
rous, or the Parisians, when the theatre flourished most 
splendidly in Paris and Athens? 'This decline may be at- 


tributed partly to the increased circulation and diminished 
price of amusing books, partly to caprice, and partly to the 
fact that talent can be better and more surely paid than by 
writing for the stage. Without good new plays it is the 


country, though hot to the same extent nor arising from: 
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. lines then the two Barretts—husband and wife ? 
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natural course of things that interest in theatricals should 
gradually subside ; without first-rate actors, the boxes which 
have been crowded with listeners to a Cooke or a Kean, will 
inevitably be empty. 

But to continue with sketching the players—those who 
are worthy of it. Who can be better in their respective 
Through 
the range of genteel comedy, in the characters that have a 
dash of the gentleman and the blood—the Tom Shuffletons, 
for instance, or the Charles Surfaces—there can be nobody 
livelier or more natural than Mr. Barrett. He sometimes 
plays in tragedy too, as you all know, and all know, conse- 
quently, that itis not his forte. Mrs. Barrett, during the 
past winter, has been looking as beautifully, and playing as 
prettily as she did ten years ago, which is saying not a little 
for her fine appearance. She has one or two dresses which 
display her face and figure to,such advantage that it is really 
worth the price of a theatre ticket only to look upon her. 

Among the younger members of the corps is a gentleman 
whom I believe you have never had in either of the New- 
York theatres, but who promises very well in a line where 
we have very few who promise anything. I refer to Mr. 
Pearson. He made his debut, I have understood, about three 
or four years ago at Philadelphia. He has since been play- 
ing at-Baltimore and New-Orleans, and during the present 
season here. He is a fine looking fellow, within a thought 
of six feet in height, with a good face, and a rich, powerful 
voice. In melo-drama—in the characters, for instance, of 
Rob Roy, Masaniello, Carwin—he is unsurpassed. The 
part of the distracted father, in a drama called the ‘“ Lear of 
private life,” he performed with great effect. This piece, by 
the way, was originally got up for Booth, at the Haymarket 
theatre, at the time Kean was playing Shakspeare’s Lear so 
successfully at one of the theatres royal. It had a great 
run originally, and was played here two or three nights in 
the early part of the season to very thin houses and then laid 
aside. Though the piece, as. a whole, is more than sufficiently 
paltry, it affords in-a single character good opportunities for 
fine acting, and Mr. Pearson improved them to the best ad- 
vantage. During the season he has played Rolla, Pierre, 
Charles De Moore, Iago, (excellently) and, for his benefit 
recently, William Tell. When Mr. Pearson shall have 
learned to use more discretion in his violence, and ac- 
quired a better modulation of his fine voice, and a better 
command of his hands, which he now uses a little awkwardly, 
he will take a high stand on our stage. 

Mr. Russell and Mr. Andrews are both in about the same 
line of business, and both excellent in it. But of all men to 
put on the air of a bumpkin, without sufficient sense to keep 
clear of burning or drowning, or, as the phrase has it, not 
knowing enough to go in when it rains, there is no one who 
can surpass Andrews. Off the stage he is very much of a 
gentleman in his character, manner, and appearance, But 
the shallowness of a self-conceited boor, and the stupidity of 
an empty-headed fool, you can find no where better repre- 
sented than by Andrews when he makes up his face for it. 
He is well versed in stage trick, and makes it tell. But I 
should give a wrong idea of Andrews if I neglected to men- 
tion a character in which he has exhibited talent of the 
highest order. Inthe melo-drama of ‘“ Luke the Laborer” he! 
plays with wonderful nature and effect. I have heard critics] 
who have haunted the theatre for five and twenty years, men- 
tion it repeatedly as one of the finest performances ever given 
upon the stage. I have never seen him in it but once, and 
that two or three years ago, but my recollection of it is as 
fresh and vivid as if 1 had seen him but yesterday. It is 
impossible that there should be better or more impressive act- 


‘ing. Of course I do not tell you all this as news, for I am 


thinking you have had Andrews a couple of seasons in New- 
York, and if so, you unquestionably remember his Luke. In 
giving a complete list of the players, however, it is necessary 
to touch upon what you may already know much better than 
Idomyself. Mr. Andrews is very popular here, and always 
draws a full and fashionable house at his benefit, 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith are a handsome couple and clever in 
their business. The husband represents fops and hair-brain- 
ed youths very well, but does wretchedly in tragedy, because 
his voice is about as little under his command as it well can 
be. Mrs. Smith is a pretty little woman, and behaves re- 
spectably in every thing she undertakes. Mrs. Russell, the 
wife of the manager, is pleasant, quite pretty, and plays well 
in lively comedy. 

Ihave not as yet said any thing of Mr. Scott. He is in 
the tragedy line, and always plays the tyrants and villains. 
He has a marked face, and frequently an excellent concep- 


unrivalled among us. 


utterance—a fault which he had better mend as speedily as 
possible. Mr. Scott performs in quite:a varicty of parts, and 
is a very useful and improving actor. 

F'rom this account, brief and imperfect as it necessarily is, 
you may infer the general character of our stock company. 
It is an excellent one, and if a single deficiency in it were 
supplied, there would be nothing to desire. We want very 
much an actress for our Juliets and Lady Macbeths. Mrs. 
Sharpe, a perfect. lady in every thing, anda fine performer, 
was here a month or two early in the season, but when 
she left, it was all over with us. Now there is not a 
tragedy in the English language that can be got up decently 
without the assistance of a lady of this description—the Q. 
E. D. from all which is that we have not had a tragedy per- 
formed throughout as it should be, since we parted with Mrs. 
Sharpe. Now a deficiency like this is very lamentable, and 
we hope that next winter it may be supplied. 

I cannot conclude a letter upon the theatre without al- 
luding:to the excellent style in which its affairs have been 
conducted by the present manager. Entering upon his duties 
at a time when strong efforts were making in private against 
all theatricals, and publicly attacked from the pulpit and by 
the press, he has so carried himself as to conciliate the respect 
and regard of all parties. If he pursues the same course in 
which he has hitherto proceeded, we have confident hopes 
that the playhouse may be again a popular and fashionable 
resort. P.G, 


THE DRAMA. 


THE NEW-YORK STAGEK. 

Pars.—The new petit comedy of the “ Lion of the West” 
was produced, for the first time, on Monday evening, for the 
benefit of Mr, Hackett. It was received by a numerous audi- 
ence with decided marks of approbation. The honorable 
Colonel Nimrod Wildfire, a raw Kentuckian, just come to 
congress, found an able and very successful representative in 
Hackett, who kept the house in a roar by his comical and 
characteristic narrations. Richings dressed and looked the 
Count de Crillon (a pompous caricature of lofty deportment 
and high rank) extremely well, but the part is entirely out of 
his line; besides which, his ignorance of the French language 
should prevent him from assuming characters of that descrip- 
tion. ‘The count should have been sustained by Placide. 
Indeed, the injudicious cast of the piece in several instances 
detracted much from the effect which it would otherwise have 
produced. With a little more attention the managers might 
have rendered the ball-room scene quite effective. Mrs. 
Sharpe met a very favorable reception as Cecilia Bramble, 
which she performed with her usual spirit. This lady after- 
wards appeared in the farce of “ Perfection,” as Kate O’Brien, 
a part not within her range, but in which she was quite suc- 
cessful, considering the strong impression made by Clara 
Fisher in the same piece. 

Mr. Forrest, as Metamora, commenced an engagement on 
Wednesday evening. During his present stay in this city a 
new tragedy will be brought out under his direction, There 
are few candidates more distinguished by public favor than 
our American tragedian. New-York was the scene of his 
earliest successful efforts, and his occasional visits have been 
always greeted with enthusiastic welcome. 

Bowrry.—We are pleased to observe that Mr. and 
Mrs. Barrett are once more connected with this theatre. 
Booth has also been advertised as a counter attraction to Mr, 
Forrest. A drama, founded on the popular story of the 
“Demon Ship,” as lately published in the Albion, has been 
represented. If the peculiarity of the title of the “Pirate 
Gibbs,” which has been added to the original one, serves to 
excite the temporary curiosity of the coarsest classes, its 
vulgarity will ensure the absence of respectable persons. We 
regret to perceive a repetition of these common-place appeals 
to the lowest tastes of the populace. Another little star has 
arisen inthe person of Miss Alexina Fisher. She is several 
years younger than Master Burke, and yet bids fair to be his 
rival. Her enactment of Norval is said to have been sur- 
prisingly beautiful. The united powers of these two speci- 
mens of precocious genius (in Romeo and Juliet, for instance) 
j would form a curious exhibition. 

CuatHaM.—This establishment will re-open on Monday. 
The managers deserve credit for the engagement of Mr. 
Thayer, a performer always agreeable and amusing, and, in 
a certain line—light dandies and pert footmen—altogether 
His personation of the dandy, in the 
Caliph of Bagdad, is highly lauded by the critics. Fyrom our 
knowledge of. his peculiar style, we are certain it must be a 


tion of his character; but is too measured and forced in his 


most znigue and ludicrous affair, 
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| The present number—This impression of the New- 
York Mirror contains an engraving by J. Smilie, from a 
drawing by J. Burford. It is intended rather as a specimen 
of the art, than a satisfactory view of New-York, which, from 
Jersey city, is rendered indistinct by the distance. It has been 
our constant endeavor to effect a progressive improvement in 
the appearance and literary character of this paper, and the 
quality of the engravings. The number is composed entirely 
of original matter, mostly from well-known correspondents. 
We solicit the attention of our subscribers to the “ view,” 
as altogether more skilfully executed and highly finished than 
any of its predecessors. ‘The communication in a previous 
page, on the subject of the distress among the poorer classes 
of laborers, in consequence of the extreme low rate of wages, 
although rather inconsistent with the general plan of the 
Mirror, we hope will be found worthy of a perusal: The 
author has furnished us with two other short essays, in con- 
tinuation, which we shall publish successively. A subject in- 
volving the happiness of many thousands of unfortunate be- 
ings, cannot be unworthy, at least, of a brief investigation. The 
verses headed ‘Ode to France,’ are from the pen of a deaf 
mute, who has earned an extended reputation by his effu- 
sions. They discover taste and talent, although, in this in- 
stance, the furor of a poetic imagination may have betrayed 
the unfortunate young author into several political extrava- 
gancies, for which the beauty of the stanzas will, we trust, in 
the eyes of the indulgent reader, afford a sufficient apology. 
Arrangements have been made for the future, by which we are 
enabled to promise with confidence that a continual improve- 
ment may be depended on in every department of our jour- 
nal; and that, in particular, the engravings will equal the best 
which can be procured in the country. 


Distortion of the Spine.—This isa disease peculiar to fe- 
males, and frequently originating in want of exercise or a too 
confined method of dressing. The principal symptom is an 
elevation of one shoulder from the weakness of the vertebrae 
of the spine. We have lately conversed with Dr. Ghige of 
Boston, whose views upon this subject are sound andinteres- 
ting. . His laborious examination of it, has resulted in the 
invention of a machine, which is said to afford the most de- 
sirable effect in restoring the true condition of the body. 
The elegant apparatus which has recently occupied so 
much of his attention, has been pronounced by the most dis- 
tinguished surgeons, admirably well calculated to effect the 
purpose for which it is intended, and many of the Boston 
journals speak of it in the highest terms. It is of the utmost 
importance that females inclined to weakness and consump- 
tion, should be acquainted with this useful and ingenious 
machine. A timely application will not only have a tenden- 
cy to correct awkward and injurious habits, but will, in many 
instances, rescue the patient from a premature grave. It 
may be proper to add, that the operations required by it are not 
attended by pain, or any other disagreeable consequences. 


Style.—A contemporary, in speaking upon a political sub- 
ject, uses the following elegant image :—‘‘In this time of 
great excitement and party contest, and where political sea- 
serpents are picking on the rudder of our free institutions, let 
us look out for talented men to fill our high stations!’ This 
eloquent burst of imagination, reminds us of an oration deliver- 
ed some time ago, by an orator whose elegance of diction gives 
him a distinguished rank among public speakers! 

* The latent recesses of ignorance and polution were eviscer- 
ated for the promotion of this scheme of inordinate ambition ; 
subsidies were lavished, business neglected, and strolling ma- 
gicians, onerated with electioneering incantations, were able- 
gated to expedite with their vociferations the political milleni- 
um which this combination of redoubtable patriotism was 
effectuating. This war has had no immunity from factious 
malediction since the period of its promulgation ; its prematu- 
rity and impolicy are the flagitious absurdities with which 
factional garrulity is employed, and even futurity is perme- 
ated in search of predictions of its unfavorable termination.’* 


Omnibus.—An accommodation coach, of uncommon di- 
mensions, bearing the above classical title, and drawn by four 
white horses, has made its appearance among the Broadway 
stages, Its exterior is as showy as the interior is capacious 
and convenient. A ride in it for several days after it started, 
subjected the passenger to as much attention as the adven- 
turers in the first ship that approached the shores of the In- 
dians. We notice it, however, at present to recommend the 
owners of the other cumbersome vehicles of a similar kind 
to adopt the example of the “Omnibus,” in attaching an 
additional pair of horses, 
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YES, E*EN IN PARTING THERE'S A PLEASURE. 
MUSIC BY GEMINIANI—WORDS BY S, WOODWORTH.—NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Tue following ballad is a beautiful specimen of the old school If there is a tinge of formality in the style, which fishion and change of ideas have banished at the : 


retains that firm and regular progression of the bass, which is characteristic of the old masters, and is justly considered an eminent beauty in their compositions Te 
Mirror who are familiar with Dr. Arne’s writings, a striking analy will be presented im this air by Gemimiani Giordani is another author of the same school. 

feet aa the Sain of tin thee, ond the smatoar who hes lees ‘enbing Ss Se sgn See ee wail and unpre 
such masters. The general and unworthy effect of change produced in music by fashion is oblivion of the past. In this country the evil tendency of this state of thi 
We have not ascended regularly to the top of the mountain, but have been conveyed there (if we may be allowed so to speak) by a pair of wings, invented by Garcia ; 


Wwe not only cease to remember the various resting-places on the road, ported wen been rapid, it & not quite that we know of their existence. ba 


upon ourselves to assure our readers that a retrospection of our musical path at will afford the observer an opportunity of finding many beautiful gems, although 
ing description; and we venture to point out the present melody as one. . ’ 


24—Thas, lovers, too, in absence borrow, I Wha 


e Hope, with smile divinely sweet, I When eyes shall beam with pleacare’s tear, | Breath'd in the kiss of love simcere, 
From mem'ry’s Store, a balm for sorrow ; } 


] whispers of an hoer to meet; While rapture’s sigh slmtes the ear, Breath’d im the kiss of ove Simeere. 


ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. [| Goon roarrxe.—Though some people get rich by cheer|| Powsn oF wvéic—Phito, the Jewish rabbi, says Ghat Mo- 
1 
? 


good hack, yet to sit down. fold our arms, and wait her coming, |} ses was enabled to subsist forty days and nights im the wilder- 
SCRAPS FROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK. would be to act ke the fool who waited on the bank of the | ness without food by listening tp the music of the spheres. 
SUMBEE X. fiver till he was nigh perishing with hunger, expecting thai | Se = 
Dr. B—, of New-Jersey, is not only one of the mast || the water would run cut at last, and he be able to pass over. “ose maptitet ommatiure eenias, : — 
learned, experienced, and sagacious. physicians in this coun-}} dry shod = y genius. 


1 = } a 2 pes 
try, but the most free from pedantry and pretence. A gen-|} ; ee Se m = | A ByYrocnoxDErse.—His life was one infinite series of ap- 
ie cked him tt aie in di 7) Waseiserox city.—The Abbe Correa de Serra, former- 


=i “d i 3 d he died at last of the fear of dye. 
as measles, whooping-congh, and small-pox diseases such || ly minister from Portugal, was mot only a great scholar but a; P==se=t0=s *2# te dying. 


had but once. After considering a moment, the doctor replied, | Et Was. He Genel the city of Weshingion—“A city} Afzwony axp nors.—Hope is the leading string of youth, 
“Eh !—if you will tell me why people have them once, then | memory the staff of age. 
I will tell you why they never have them twice.” 


A Gicantic Caane—I have somewhere read of a bird that 
stood in the sea and touched the bottem with his feet where 
it was so deep that the head of an axe had been seven years 
faliimg without reaching the bottom! 

Swetimc 4 Diswen.—Plutarch and Pliny both tell us of a 
nation in India that lived upon odors; and it is related of De- 
mocritus, that he lived seven days on the smell of het bread. 


Crvmrzatios—A savage once said toa white man, who} - pyexixc—_A cur will wn even on a beggar, if he has = 
| reproached him with wanting the conveniences of life, * Your bone to throw away. nas 

whole life is spent in eboring for things we have learned to ee ———— ee 
4 SEOREE P. MOREIS, PROFEIETOR- 


do very well without.” 


A rorr.—A poet is one that always looks through the 
Spectacles of fancy. A 


Eanreavasts.—Earthquakes are the asues of the earth; 
voleanees the fevers. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


To the Editors of the New-York Mirror. 


GenTLEMEN—In looking over the previous numbers of 
your journal, I observed a very interesting memoir of Rossini, 
whose brilliant compositions are now the admiration of the 
city. From the'sudden impulse with which the art of music 
has progressed in this community, I read it with more than 
ordinary interest, and it occurred to me that many, besides my- 
self, would be pleased vatth brief sketches of the most eminent 
musical composers. Permit me, therefore, to enclose to you, 
for publication, the following outline biography of Mozart, 
the offsprings of whose wonderful genius are frequently re- 
presented in our theatres. It has just appeared in the London 
Musical Bijou, is fresh from the pen of a distinguished writer, 
and has never been published in this country. An insertion 
of it, therefore, would be gratifying to several who are accus- 
tomed to peruse your work with pleasure. Portia. 


REMINISCENSES OF WOLFGANG MOZART. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ROUE, 

There was scarcely ever an infancy more remarkable than 
that of Mozart. Before he had attained his eighth year he 
had exhibited his musical talents in the principal courts of 
Europe, to the great admiration of his royal and courtly 
auditors, exciting no small degree of envy among the most 
experienced professors. 

Handel displayed an astonishing love of his science as early | 
as his eighth year, but Mozart had scarcely attained his fourth 
birth-day before he astonished his father, no mean musician 
himself, by his proficiency at the piano. 

It is true that every opposition was made by the parents of 
Handel to his inclination for music, while that of Mozart 
was encouraged and applauded by his father, who held the 
situation of vice kapell-meister and violinist in the chapel 
of the archbishop of Salzburg, and who was too happy to 
perceive in his son such early indication of excelience in his 
own science. Mozart was scarcely three years old when his 
father began to give lessons on the harpsichord to his sister, 
who was then seven. His astonishing disposition for music 
immediately manifested itself. His delight was to seek for 
thirds on the piano, and nothing could equal his joy when 
he found this harmonious chord. 

At four years old, Mozart would learn a minuct in less 
than half an hour, and pieces of greater extent in less than 
twice that time; playing thern immediately with the greatest 
clearness and perfectly in time. He was not, however, even 
at this early period content with playing, but already exhibited 
the extraordinary precocity of his musical mind by the com- 
position of minuets and other little movements, which dis- 
played a consistency of thought and a symmetry of design 
that promised a maturity of the highest genius; a promise 
which all the world acknowledges to have been fully realized. 
Arithmetic was the only pursuit that had the power to draw 
him even for a moment from music, and he made great pro- 
gress in the science of figures ; a science in which it is curious 
that there are many instances of infant prococity. During 
this period, so ardent was he in the pursuit, that the walls, 
chairs, and tables were covered with his figures. But he 
displayed the same ardor in every thing he undertook, and 
before he confined himself exclusively to music, he was so 
fond of the usual amusements of his age, that he frequently 
sacrificed even his meals to them. From the moment, how- 
ever, he became acquainted with music, his relish for these 
amusements vanished, or to render them pleasing to hin, it 
was necessary to introduce music into them. Sometimes 
they carried their playthings in procession, and the infant 
Mozart would sing a march, or some one would play it for 
him on the violin. 

Music soon began, however, to engross him entirely, and he 
made such rapid advances that his parents could not help re- 
garding him as a prodigy. 

He was scarcely five years old when, on his return from 
church, his father discovered him writing, and inquired what 
he was about. 

“T am composing a concerto for the harpsichord, and 


have almost finished the first part of it,” replied the infant 
Mozart. 


} 


Let us see this fine scrawl,” said his father, taking up 
the sheet full of notes, which could scarcely be deciphered 
for the blots of ink, and was at first inclined to laugh heartily 
at the labors of his son. But as he read he became silent ; 
the apparent confusion disappeared, and what had seemed 
a chaotic assemblage of blots, grew, upon perusal, into a sys- 
tematic composition, 

Tears swelled in the father’s eyes, as turning to a profes- 
sional, friend he exclaimed, in a tone of joy and wonder, 


“Took, every thing is‘ composed according to the strictest} 


rules—it is a pity that the piece cannut be made use of, but it 
is too difficult ; nobody would be able to play it.” 

“Tt is a concerto,” replied the infant, ‘and must be well 
studied before it can be properly played.’ Then, sitting down 
to the piano, he continued, “ This is the style in which it 
ought to be executed.” He accordingly began to play, but 
succeeded only so far as to give them an idea of what he 
intended. 

This anecdote is related by an eye witness, who says, that 
at that time the young Mozart firmly believed that to play a 
concerto was about as easy as to work a miracle, and, accord- 
ingly, the composition in question was a heap of notes, cor- 
rectly placed, but presenting so many difficulties that the most 
skillful performer would have found it impossible to play it. 

Every day now afforded fresh proofs of Mozart’s exquisite 
organization for music. He could distinguish and point out 
the slightest difference of sound; and every false and rough 
note, not softened by a chord, was a torture to him. That 
such a gifted child should be considered a prodigy, and that 
the praises of all his friends should be lavished upon him was 
natural—but this had no effect upon his vanity, or upon the 
sweetness of his disposition, which was remarkably affec- 
tionate. The affection and sweetness which characterize so 
many of his airs were inherent in his disposition, and seem 
to have been drawn from the deep fountains of his own warm 
feelings. He loved his parents, particularly his father, so 


tenderly, that every night before going to bed he used to sing || 
a little air that he had composed on purpose, his father having |) 


placed him standing in a chair, and singing second to him. 
During this affectionate ceremony he often kissed his father, 
and assoon as the singing was over, he was laid in bed, per- 
fectly contented and happy. 

On every occasion he manifested a kind and feeling dispo- 
sition. ‘There seemed a vast fount of love in his heart ready 
to be bestowed upon his fellow-creatures, and this was natu- 
rally accompanied by a strong desire of being loved in return. 
He would therefore frequently say to those about him, “Do 
you love me?’ And whenever in jest they said no, the tears 
would roll down his cheeks. That. this tenderness of his 
nature was a part of that organization which led to his ex- 
cellence in his art, there can be little doubt; and there is 
scarcely a melody which he has left us, from his earliest com- 
position to the requiem which he died in composing, that does 


inot, in a greater or less degree, partake of this characteristic 


of his nature. 

The infant composer so astonished his father by his pro- 
gress, that before his son had attained his sixth year the Mo- 
zart family, consisting of the father, the mother, the sister, 
and our young hero, made a journey to Munich. Of this first 
expedition, which took place in January, 1762, little account 
is preserved. The two children performed before the elec- 
toy, and astonished the royal family by their precision and 
execution. 

At the court of Vienna the family was received with 
marked favor by the Emperor Francis the First, who play- 
fully designated the young Mozart his “ Little Magician.” 
Compliments and praises now flowed from all quarters; the 
whole court were astonished, and the young Mozart became 
the wonder of all who heard him. The emperor, in particu- 
lar, was very partial to him. His majesty one morning lin- 
gering near the piano said to him jokingly, “ There is 
nothing wonderful in playing with all the fingers, but to play 
with one finger and the keys covered would indeed be sur- 
prising.” Without manifesting any degree of surprise at 
this proposition, he immediately began to play with a single 
finger, with as much neatness and certainty as if he had long 
practised it. He afterwards desired them to cover the keys 
of the piano, and continued to play in the same manner with 
the greatest clearness and precision. 


The father in another letter to his friend at Salzburg 
writes : “ You will scarcely believe me when I tell you how 
graciously we have been received. The empress took Wolf- 
gang on her lap, and kissed him heartily.’ With all this he 
was a complete child. One day on a visit to the empress, 
little Mozart was led into her presence by the two princesses, 
one of whom was afterwards the unfortunate Marie Antoi- 
nette. Being unaccustomed to the smoothness of the floor, 
his foot slipped and he fell. One ofthe princesses took nd 
notice of the accident, but the other, Mavie Antoinette, lifted 
iim up, and consoled him; upon witich he said to her in his 
childish accent, “you are very good—I will marry you.” On 
this being related to the empress, she asked him how he came 
to make this resolution. He answered, ‘‘ from gratitude; she 
was so kind to me.” Here was another instance of that ten- 
derness of disposition, which was so prominent a part of his 
character. 

From his earliest age Mozart seems to have been animated 
with the true feeling of his art, and was never vain of the 
compliments paid him by the great. He used, even at this 
early period of his infancy, a remarkable discrimination with 
regard to his auditors, and only performed insignificant trifles 
when he had to play before people unacquainted with music, 
of whatever rank they might be. On the contrary, he played 
with all the fire and attention of which he was capable when 
in the presence of connoisseurs; and his father was often 
obliged to have recourse to artifice, and to make the great men 
before whom he was'to exhibit pass for such with him. 

Once, just before he commenced a concerto, seeing himself 
surrounded only by persons of the court, he asked the em- 
peror, “Is not M, Wagenseil here? He understands these 
things.” The emperor sent for Wagenseil, and gave te his 
place to him by the side of the piano. “Sir,” said the |infant 
Mozart, “I am going to play one of your concertos—you 
must turn over the leaves for me.” He was at this period 
only six years of age! 

As vet, Mozart had only played on keyed instruments, but 
having been presented with a smail violin during his residence 
in Vienna, he practised frequently upon it on his return to 
Salzburg. A short time afterwards Weuzl, a skilful violin 
player, who had then just begun to compose, came to Mozart 
the father, to request his observations on some trios which he 
had written during the journey of the former to Vienna. 
Schachtner, the archbishop’s trumpeter, to whom Mozart 
was particularly attached, happened to be at the house, and 
we give the following anecdote in his own words: “The 
father,” said Schachtner, “ played the bass, Weulz the first 
violin, and I was to play the second. Mozart requested to 
take this last part, but his father reproved him for this child- 
ish demand, observing that as he had never received any 
regular lessons on the violin, he could not possibly play it 
properly. The son replied that it did not appear to him 
necessary to receive lessons in order to play the second violin. 
His father, half angry at this reply, told him to go away and 
not interrupt us. Wolfgang was so hurt at this that he began 
| to ery bitterly.. As he was going away with his little violin, 
I begged that he might be permitted to play with me, and 
the father, with a good deal of difficulty, consented. ‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘you may play with M. Schachtner, on condition 
that you play very softly, and do not let yourself be heard, 
otherwise I shall send you outdirectly.2 We began the trio, 
little Mozart playing with me, but it was long before I per- 
ceived, with the greatest astonishment, that I was perfectly 
useless. Without saying anything I laid down my violin, 
and looked at the father, who shed tears of affection at the 
sight. The child played all the trios in the same manner. 
The commendation we bestowed upon him made him pretend 
that he could play the first violin. To humor him we let 
him try, and could not forbear laughing on hearing him exe- 
cute this part, very imperfectly, it is true, but still soas never 
to be set fast.” 

The peculiar delicacy of Mozart’s organization is display- 
ed in the fine sense of hearing which he evinced at a tender 
age. This same Schachtner had a violin that Wolfgang was 
very fond of playing upon, and which he used to praise ex- 
ceedingly for its soft tone. On one occasion, as the boy was 


amusing himself with his own little violin, he said to Schacht- 
ner, “If you have left your violin tuned as it was when I last 
played upon it, it must be full half a quarter of a note flatter 
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than mine.” ‘Those present laughed at a nicety of distine- 
tion upon which the most critical ear could hardly pronounce ; 
but the father, who had many proofs of the extraordinary 
memory and exquisite feeling of his son, sent for the instru- 
ment, and it was found to be precisely as the boy had said. 


It was most probable from this cause that, until he had at- | 


tained his tenth year, he had an insurmountable horror of the 
sound of the trumpet, when it was used otherwise than as 
an accompaniment. The sight of this instrument produced 
“upon him much the same impression as that of aloaded pistol 
does upon other children, when pointed at them in sport. His 
father thought he could cure him of this fear by causing the 
trumpet to be blown in his presence, notwithstanding his son’s | 
entreaties to be spared that torment; but at the first blast he 
turned pale, fell upon the floor, and would probably have 
been in convulsions if they had not immediately ceased. 

Though the child every day beheld new proofs of the 
astonishment and admiration inspired by his talents, it neither 
rendered him proud nor self-willed; aman in talent—in every 
thing else he was an obedient and docile child. He under- 
stood, and obeyed the slightest signs made by his parents, 
and carried his obedience so far as to refuse the sweetmeats 
which were offered him when he had not their permission to 
accept them. 

In 1763, the seventh year of Mozart's age, his family set 
out on their first expedition beyond the boundaries of Germany ; 
and it was in this third tour that the fame of Mozart extend- 
ed throughout Europe, and that the commencement of his 
celebrity is to be dated. 

The tour commenced with Munich; and at Augsburgh, 
Manheim, Frankfort, Coblentz, Brussels, and other places 
the two children gave public concerts, or played before the 
principal persons in the place, and received every where the 
greatest commendations. But as they were generally reward- 
ed with costly presents, swords, snuff-boxes, trinkets, &c. 
instead of money, the father had much anxiety on that account. 

He says, in a letter from Brussels, “at Aix we saw the 
Princess Amelia, sister to the king of Prussia, but she has 
no money. If the kisses which she gave my children, espe- 
cially to Master Wolfgang, had been louis d’ors, we might 
have rejoiced.” 

In Paris little Mozart performed feats which would have 
done honor to the most experienced professors; transposing 
at sight into any key whatever any airs that were placed be- 
fore him, writing the melody to a bar and the bar to a melody, 
with the utmost facility and without premeditation. His 
deep acquaintance with harmony and modulation surprised 
everybody, and his organ playing was particularly admired. 

When the family were at Versailles, Madame de Pompa- 
dour had young Mozart placed upon a table, but as he ap- 
proached to salute her she turned away from him; upon 
which he said very indignantly, ‘1 wonder who she is that 
she will not kiss me—the empress has kissed me.” At this 
place the whole court was present to hear a little boy of eight 
years old play upon the organ, and he was treated with a great 
deal of distinction by the whole of the royal family, particu- 
larly by the queen. When she dined in public, young Mo- 
zart had the honor to stand near her, to converse with her 
constantly, and now and then to receive some delicacy from 
her hand. 

It was at Paris, during this visit, that Mozart composed 
and published his first works, consisting of two sonatas for 


the harpsichord, with accompaniments for the violin; one of| 
them was dedicated to Madame Victoire de France, the} 


second daughter of Louis the fifteenth, and the other to the 
Countess de Tess, In the midst of all these triumphs the 
tenderness of his disposition remained the same, One morn- 
ing on awaking froma deep sleep, and perhaps from a dream 
of his home, he began to cry. On his father asking him the 
reason, he expressed his sorrow at not being able to see his 
friends Hagenaur, Wenzl, Spitzede, and Reibl, musicians in 
the chapel of Saltzburg.. One can easily imagine his true 
remembrance at this moment of their kindness to him, and 
this is but one among a crowd of instances of the sensibility 
he evinced during the whole period of his childhood. In 
April 1764, the fainily arrived in England, where the young 
artist excited quite as much attention and admiration as he 
had done on the continent. On their first arrival the father 
fell ill of a dangerous sore throat, and as during its continu- 
ance no practising could go on, his son employed himself in 
writing his first sinfonia. It was scored with all the instru- 
ments, not omitting drunis and trumpets. His sister sat near 
him while he wrote, and he said to her, “remind me that I 
give the horns something good to do.” 

When playing before the English royal family, the king 
placed before Wolfyang not only pieces of Wazenseil, but of 


Bach, Abel, and Handel, all of which he performed at sight. 


| At last the king gave him the bass part of one of Handel’s 


airs, to which he composed so beautiful a melody that all 
present were lost in astonishment. ‘That the king was 
delighted with him one may judge by the elder Mozart’s 
writing that ‘a week after, as we were walking in St. James’s 
Park, the king and the queen ¢ame by in their carriage, and 
although we were differently dressed, they knew us, and not 
only that, but the king opened the window, and putting his 
head out and laughing, greeted us with head and hands, par- 
ticularly Master Wolfgang.” Nothing can be more charac- 
teristic of George the third. After dedicating a set of sonatas 
to the queen, and experiencing great patronage from the 
nobility, Mozart, with his father and sister, crossed over to 
the Netherlands in July 1765, 

At the Hague a fever attacked both children which at first 
endangered their lives; determined, however, not to remain 
idle, the young Mozart composed six sonatas during his return 
to convalescence. At length,/after an absence of three years, 
and having composed a quodlibet for all the instruments at 
the installation of the pxince of Orange, the family returned 
to Saltzburg. 

It is a remarkable trait that during this absence none of the 
younger Mozart’s letters contain a word about his own extra- 
ordinary triumphs, nor any account of the applause he receiv- 
ed, or the.admiration he excited, but are filled with tender in- 
quiries after those friends whom he had left behind him. 

The young Mozart now enjoyed a year of quiet, and he 
spent it in uninterrupted study in the higher walks of compo- 
sition. Besides applying to the old masters, he was indefati- 
gable in perusing the works of Emmanuel Bach, Hape, 
Handel, and Eberlin, and by the diligent performances of 
these authors he acquired extraordinary brilliancy and power 
with the left hand. Here was a precociousness in the power 
of steady application as well as of talent ; but it was all the 
effect of that fire of genius which was the very principle of 
his existence, 

In 1767 the family again visited Venice, where Mozart, by 
command of the emperor, wrote his first opera, “La Firta 
Semplia,” which was never performed, owing to the envy and 
cabals of the musicians and singers. In the presence of the 
father the performers lauded their parts to the skies, but their 
secret cabal against the work ultimately prevented its perform- 
ance. Nothing can be a greater proof of the talent of young 
Mozart than this general rising of the established musicians 
to drive him out of the field of competition. ~ 

The Italian singers and composers, who were the establish- 
ed musicians in Vienna, did not like to find themselves sur- 
passed by a boy of twelve years of age; and they therefore 
not only charged the composition’ with a want of dramatic 
effect, but they even went so far as to say that he had not 
scored it himself. To counteract such calumnies, Leopold 
Mozart afterwards obliged his son.to put the orchestral parts 
to his compositions in the presence of spectators, which he 
did with wonderful celerity before Metastasio, Hape, the duke 
of Braganza and others. He had before, both in Paris and 
London, been driven to the same necessity by the same 
calumnious assertions of envious composers. 

Writing upon the subject of this opera, for which Mozart 
did not receive a kreutzer, his father says, “The whole hell 
of music here has risen to prevent the talent of a child from 
being seen. The singers have sworn that if they are obliged 
to perform it, they will give it as miserably as they can, and 
do their best to spoil it.” 

He now again devoted himself to arithmetic, and made 
frequent requests for books in that science; and in this love 
for numbers may perhaps be discovered the foundation of that 
regularity and symmetry which distinguish his compositions ; 
and had he not joined exquisite imagination and acute sensi- 
bility to his faculty for numerical calculations, he might, have 
fallen into the dryness of a pedantic contrapuntist. 


Such is an outline sketch of the infancy of Mozart, which 
was passed in a series of precocious triumphs unparalleled, 
we believe, in the history of any other man; and though our 
sketch has brought us only to the twelfth year of his age, yet 
his future progress was so rapid and displayed so much manli- 
ness of intellect, as well as the fire of original genius, that 
we dare no longer designate him a boy. 

Young Mozart, having now mastered the Italian language, 
he and his father made the tour of Italy, and before he had 
attained the age of fourteen, when we find him delighting the 
famous contrapuntist, Martini, by the correctness of his 
answers in the rigore modi to any subject of fugue that might 
be laid before him—astonishing the cardinal, amateurs, and 
professors of Rome by bringing away the famous Misereri of 


| Allegri from the Sistine chapel; and writing and performing 


it from his memory—elected unanimously a member of the 
Philharmonic academy at Bologna—and producing his oP 
of “ Mitridate, Re di Ponto” at Milan. During this peri 
he was idolized ‘in Italy, and received with honors in every 
city that he visited. Every poet was ready with his effusions 
in honor of the young composer. Anacreonties, extempore 
sonnets and verses of all sorts were literally showered upon 
him. ‘Al Signore Armadeo Mozart, Giovinetto ammirabile 
—dulcissimo Puero et elegantissimo Lyristee,” &e. _ 

On his return to Rome he was surprised at being address- 
ed by the Cardinal Pallaricini as “ Signore Cavalier,” and 
thought it was a jest, until the cardinal presented him from 
his holiness with the order of the cross, the same honor which 
had before been conferred on Gluck. He playfully communi- 
cated the honor to his sister by finishing his next letter to her 
by “ Mile. J’ai Vhonneur d’etre votre tres humble serviteur 
et frere, Chevalier de Mozart.’ 

His opera of Mitridate was performed at Milan the twenty- 
sixth of December, 1770, It met with great success, many 
parts of it being encored, and scarcely an air played without _ 
being followed by loud applauses and cries of “ Evviva il 
Maestro—Evviva il Maestrino.” R 

His works now so rapidly succeeded each other, that they 
can only be enumerated in some more elaborate biographical 
notice than such a mere sketch as this. But, melancholy to 
relate, as childhood and boyhood passed away, his. patrons 
ceased to wonder at, or feel the same interest in his genius; 
and Mozart, whose early years had been passed in familiar 
intercourse with the principal nobility of Europe, who’ had 
been caressed by royalty in almost every kingdom he had 
visited, and received distinctions and caresses unparalleled 
in the history of his art, had now to earn his bread, as well 
as his fame, in the midst of worldly cares and annoyances, 
deceived by pretended friendship, persecuted by open enmity, 
and with all his genius, all his industry, and all his exertions, 
never obtaining any situation worthy of his acceptance. 

Can any one read this and not blush to think of the sums 
lavished on many ephemeral composers of the present day, 
whose works are forgotten almost before the publisher has 
time to give them to the world; and whose names would 
never have been heard of but for the caprice of fashion, or 
the assurance and quackery of the composer? ; 

Disappointed in his attempt to obtain the humble situation 
of music master to the royal family at Manheim, by which 
his talents might have been retained in that city for about 
forty pounds a year, he accompanied Wendling to Paris. 

His wish for such an humble situation arose from that affee- 
tionate disposition which led him to prefer the society and 
praises of his friends to his hopes of more extended fame. — 


In Paris his life was far from comfortable through the cabal 
and envy of his ‘competitors. In one of his own letters he 
writes, “If I were in a place where the people had ears to 
hear, hearts to feel, who only understood and possessed a little 
taste for music, I should laugh heartily at these things; but 
as far as regards music, J am living. among mere beasts and 
cattle. How can it be otherwise? they are just the same in 
all their joys and sorrows, and in every thing else.” He 
concludes by saying that he daily prays God he may bring 
honor to Germany, and become rich enough to help his father 


‘out of his straitened circumstances, that they may all live 


happily together. Here was a sentiment and a wish worthy 
of the tenderness of Mozart. But his life is full of these 
traits. From Paris he went to Vienna, which was a city 
much more congenial to his habits. 

It is not to be supposed, that although occupied as Mozart 
was with his science, he could possess so much sensibility 
without experiencing the passion of love. The first person 
who seems to have inspired him with this feeling was Made- 
moiselle Aloysa Weber, a singer at Manheim. The senti- 
ment was mutual, and they parted, depending upon each 
other’s fidelity. ‘The lady, however, broke her plighted vows, 
and on his return to Manheim would hardly recognise him. 
Mozart did not give himself up to despair, but transferred 
his regard to the younger sister Constance, whom he after- 
wards married. It was during the commencement of this 
new passion that he wrote his opera of Idomeneo, which, it 
is said, owes a great number of its beauties to the influence 
which his love had upon his.mind. During the composition 
of this opera, the kindness of his disposition was shown by 
the alterations he made to please the performers. “I have 


still another alteration to make,” he writes, ‘‘ which is Rafi’s 
fault ; he is, however, in the right, and if he were not, still’ 
one must do something to give his gray hairs pleasure.” 

To give any history of his compositions, or of the instances 
of his readiness and, invention would require a volume, but 
notwithstanding the variety and number of his compositions 
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he found time for the enjoyment of his friends. He became 
the admiration of Haydn, who declared him the greatest 
composer that ever lived; and even Haydn’s friend and ad- 
mirer, the Baron Swieten, prophesied that he would surpass 
Haydn himself. Like Raphael, Mozart embraced his art in 
its whole extent: opera, sinfonias, songs, airs for dancing, 
sacred music—he was great in every thing. Of his piano- 

’ forte playing Haydn said, “I never can forget Mozart’s play- 
ing, it went to the heart.” 

Such was Mozart in music, proving an almost singular in- 
stance of a remarkable child becoming a great, man. 

Mozart possessed no advantages of person, though his pa- 
rents were remarkable for their beauty. He never reached 
his natural growth, and used in his letters to designate him- 
self playfully ‘‘ My Littleness.” Ouring his whole life his 
health was delicate.. His hands were small and beautiful, 
and heused them so softly and naturally upon the piano that 
the eye was no less delighted than the ear. It is said of him 
that he was vain of his hands and feet, but not of having 
written Don Giovanni and the Requiem. 

This man who, from his earliest age, had shown the great- 
est of mind in what related to his art, in other respects re- 
mained always a child. The management of domestic affairs, 
the proper use of money, the judicious selection of his plea- 
sures, and temperance in the enjoyment of them, were not 
virtues much to his taste. 


His exertions, added to that inextinguishable fire of ge- 
nius which burnt within him, were too much for his frame. 
Yet in the last four months of his life, when his life was fast 
declining, he wrote “Die Zauberflote,” ‘La Clemenza di 
Tito,” two “ Cantatos,” a “ Concerto for the Clarionet,” and 
the “Requiem” which he died in composing. “ La Clamen- 
za di T%to” was begun in the coach, on the road to Prague, 
and was finished in a fortnight; Mozart had already fallen 
sick, and looked pale and melancholy, though sometimes 
among his friends his spirits would revive. 

From the moment, however, that he commenced his Re- 
quiem he seemed to think that it would-be his last work, and 
that his death was nigh at hand. One fine day in autumn, 
to distract him from his work, his wife drove out with him to 
the Prater; as they sat down in a solitary spot he began to 
speak of his death, and said that he was writing the Requiem 
for himself, and as he said this tears came into his eyes. This 
idea never left his mind, and perhaps it was impressed the 
more strongly from the mystery with which the commence- 
ment of this task was attended. A stranger handsomely 
dressed was one day introduced by his servant to Mozart; he 
was dignified and of impressive manners, and stated himself 
to have been commissioned by a man of considerable impor- 
tance to call upon the composer. 

© Who is he?” demanded Mozart. 

‘Fe does not wish to be known,” replied the stranger; ‘“‘he 
has just lost a person whom he tenderly loved, and whose 
memory will be eternally dear to him. He is desirous of an- 
nually commemorating this mournful event by a solemn| 
service, for which he requests you to compose a Requiem.” 

Mozart was forcibly struck by this discourse, by the grave} 
manner in which it was uttered, and by the air of mystery 


in which the whole seemed to be involved. 


He agreed to the proposition, and demanded a month for | 
the completion of the work ; he began rapidly, but as he pro-| 
ceeded, his strength failed him, ‘and his task proceeded but) 
slowly. The month being expired, the stranger made his'| 
‘appearance, received the composer’s apology and gave him | 
another month to finish the Requiem, but refused to tell his, 
name or by whom he was employed—he departed, saying, 
“in-a month’s time I shall return.” 

Mozart immediately called one of his servants and ordered 
him to follow this extraordinary personage, but the man re- 
turned without being able to trace him. Poor Mozart was 
then persuaded that he was no ordinary being; that he had 
a connection with the other world, and was sent to announce 
to him his approaching end. 

This prophesy was unhappily accomplished ; he died during 
the composition of the Requiem, laboring at it almost in the 
hour of death. Of this melancholy event his sister-in-law 
writes thus :—“ As I approached his bed he called to me, ‘I 
am glad to see you here—you must stay to-night and see me 
die.’ I tried to persuade him out of this, but he answered, 
'T have already the taste of death upon my tongue, I can 
feel it, and who will be with Constance if you are not? I 
only went away for a short time to give my mother some in- 
telligence I had promised her, and when J came back to my 
disconsolate sister, Siissmaier was by Mozart’s bed-side. 


Upon the counterpane lay the Requiem, and Mozart was ex- 


¥ 


plaining his meaning to him, that Siissmaier might complete 
the work after his death.” 

Thus, in the thirty-sixth year of his age, expired one of 
the greatest composers that ever lived, leaving his wife and 
two sons utterly unprovided for. 

Mozart was the Shakspeare of music; and as long as the 
immortal bard is read, Mozart will live in the admiration of 
mankind. He has reached the passions through the ear as 
Shakspeare did through the mind, and no works will live 
that do not touch the passions and the heart—they are the 
same in all ages, and will make Shakspeare and Mozart a 
poet and a composer 

“For all time.” 

Two great lessons may be learned from Mozart by his suc- 
cessors in his own art, as well as by every man of talent. The 
one, his modesty which never led him to depreciate the com- 
position of others or be vain of his own; and the other, the 
perseverance and industry with, which his genius was culti- 
vated. Great as he must have felt this genius to be, he never 
depended upon its inspiration, but studied as hard as though 
his mind were as dense as those of so, many of his contem- 
poraries. 

From his childhood to the last moment of his life Mozart 
was wholly a musician. The foregoing anecdotes speak his 
early precocity ; and his voluminous productions are the best 
attestation of the unwearied diligence of his maturer years. 

Ever striving after higher and higher degrees of excellence, 
he existed only for his art. During the last month of his 
life, though weak in body he was “full of the god ;” and a 
few hours before his death took place, he is reported to have 
said, ‘now I begin to see what might be‘done in music.” 


MYTHOLOGY. 


THE MONTH OF MAY IN NEWseYORK. 


AxtTuouGH the month of May, on which we have just en- 
tered, has been célebrated, time out of mind, as the season of 
‘genial airs,’ fragrant flowers, and nature’s most ravishing 
charms, still we are reluctantly compelled to. acknowledge that 
there is more poetry than truth in such descriptions. There 
are, no doubt, some favored sections of this terraqueous globe 
where poesy’s most vivid pictures of the third and last vernal 
month are annually realized. Such paradisical regions, how- 
ever, must lie under, oriental, or Italian skies, or in more 
southern latitudes of the western hemisphere. _ At any rate, 
they are not found in the vicinity of New-York, or in any por- 
tion of New-England. Our autumns are delightful, but our 
springs—it is a chilling subject. 

It is true that some of nature’s sweetest smiles are shed 
abroad during the month of May, but they are generally like 
Campbell’s ‘ angel-visits ;’ and the comforts of coal fires and 
camblet cloaks are not unfrequently discussed in the morn- 
ings and evenings of this boasted “season of blossoms,’ love, 
and poetry. At the risk of being charged with literary heresy, 
we do.not hesitate to avow a decided preference for the sister 
of this cold-hearted damsel, viz. honest, cherry-cheeked, glow- 
ing, buxom, romping June. 

The name of the present month is derived from the Latin 
maius, or majus, so called by Romulus, from majores, [noble 
ancestors.] The Saxons designated it by a word which sig- 
nifies three milking's, because at that season their kine were 
milked three times a day. 

With respect to memorable events, this month can boast of 
several. The first day is distinguished by the birth of Addi- 
son and the duke of Wellington, and the death of the cele- 
brated poet Dryden. On the second Mary queen of Scots 
escaped from the prison of Lochlevin, as describedin Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel of the Abbot. On the fourth was fought 
the great battle of Tewksbury, in which Edward the fourth 
‘defeated Queen Margaret, who, with her son Edward, were 
made prisoners, and the latter murdered by Gloster and Cla- 
rence. - Henry the sixth was at that time a prisoner in the 
tower, where, on the twenty-first of the same month he was 
| assassinated by the “ crooked-back’d Richard.” On the fifth 
Mahomet was born, and on the twenty-ninth Charles the 
secondof England was restored to the throne of his father. 

May has her saints also; the first day being devoted to St. 
Philip, St. James, and St. Tammany; and the sixth to St. 
John the evangelist. The seventh (this year) is Rogation 
| Sunday, the twelfth Ascension-day, and the twenty-second 
| Whitsunday, (or white Sunday,) in allusion to the white 
robes of the catechumens. Trinity Sunday falls on the twen- 
ty-ninth. ; ‘ 

On the twenty-first of this month the sun enters the sign 


and Pollux. Their story is extant, not “in choice Italian,” 

but in classic Greek, and is briefly as follows: 

The same pride of ancestry that renders many of our modern 

gentry ridiculous, induced some of the good society of anti- 

quity to claim even a divine origin. This was peculiarly the 

case among the Greeks; and, consequently, there is little 

doubt that even the father of their gods was made to father 
many a transgression of which he wasinnocent. Be this as 
it may, the Spartan (not Siamese) twins, of whom we are 
speaking, were said to be the sons of Jupiter; though Sparta’s 
king, Tyndarus, “good easy man,” it appears, had to main- 
tain them. They were educated at Pallena; and, as soon as 
they attained to years of maturity, they embarked with Jason, 

on board the good ship Argo, to go to Colchos in quest of the 
golden fleece. 

In this expedition the two brothers behaved with superior 
courage. Pollux conquered and slew Amycus in .the combat 
of the cestus, and was ever after considered the god and pa- 
tron of those refined and polite accomplishments, ycleped 
boxing and wrestling. Castor, on his part, distinguished 
himself in the management of horses. Modern prize-boxers 
and horse-jockies are devout worshippers of these worthies ; 
for the exercises of the ring and the turf are said to be twin 
amusements. These heroes also cleared the Hellespont and 
the neighboring seas of the pirates with which they were in- 
fested, from which circumstance they have always been 
deemed the friends of navigation. Why don’t they protect 
our West India trade from such lawless freebooters? During 
the Argonautic expedition, (so called from the name of the 
ship in which they were embarked,) they were assailed by a 
violent storm, in the midst of which two flames of fire were 
seen to play round the heads of the twins. The tempest im- 
mediately subsided, and the sea became tranquil. From this 
occurrence their power to protect sailors has been more firmly 
credited; and the two mentioned flames, which are still very 
common in storms, have since been known by the name of 
Castor and Pollux : 


‘Fair Helen’s brothers, whose bright glittering forms 
Rekindle hope amid the fiercest storms.” 


When both appear, it is considered a sign of fair mint 
one only indicates an increase of the tempest. 

Castor was finally killed by Idas, whom he had sought to 
injure in the tenderest point. Pollux, who was immortal, 
immediately avenged his brother’s death by slaying Idas. He 
then entreated Jupiter either to restore Castor to life, or take 
away his own immortality, deprecating a separation as the 
greatest evil that could befall him. Jupiter compromised the 
matter, by permitting them to share the gift of immortality al- 
ternately between them ; and, in order to reward this instance 
of fraternal affection, he made the two brothers constellations 
in the zodiac, under the name of Gemini, which never appear 
together, but when one rises the other sets, and so on alter- 
nately. The ship in which St. Paul was wrecked at the isle 
of Malta, (see Acts of the Apostles,) was called the Castor 
and Pollux, and was decorated with a double figure-head, re- 
presenting the Spartan twins. 

May in New- York makes her entreé under very peculiar 
circumstances. The great hive is then swarming, and half 
our population are “ on the wing.” 


“ at every door, behold the ready cart 

Receive its cumbrous load; the horse throws round 
A glance of meek compassion, which to me 
Speaks in a language, plain as brutes cam speak, 
‘What a poor foolis man! His driver swears, 
Wives scold, dogs bark, cats mew, and children ery, 
Pots break, chairs crack, pans ring, and jarring notes 
Of harshest discord rise on every side. 

There goes a matron with her looking-glass, 

A legacy from mother to her child 

For several generations, and she’l! trust 

None to remove it but her careful self. 

But better had she stow’d it on the car 

Where all her baggage rides ; for fate has doom’d, 
(By sudden contact with a porter’s load,) 

To dash the sacred treasure from her hand 

On the unchristian pavements, where she views 
Her scatter’d hopes in rude disorder spread, 
Reflecting houses, passengers, and skies. 

Here a full barrow, piled with feather-beds, 

Push’d by a sturdy porter, runs you down, 


of Gemini, or the twins, whose Grecian names are Castor || 


Ere youcan shun the danger; yonder ages 

The sweating bearer of a precious loa 1, 

Baskets of china-ware, and sweetmeat-jars, 

And the cold relics of some late repast. 

And here, a lumbering cart moves slowly on 
Piled high with bureaus, bedsteads, tables, desks, 


i Chairs, cradle, rubbish, wash-tubs, kettles, pots, 


Old empty barrels, benches, trammels, pans, 
The fire utensils, carpet-rags, old books, 

And musty pamphlets, vil-jugs, bottles, frames, 
Mats, brooms, Dutch-ovens, gridirons, griddles, jacks, 
Trunks, piggins, toasters, pickle-pots, and all. 
Tis bustle, tamult, noise, and sore dismay 
Throughout the city ; sleepless was the night, 
And foodless is the day, for all must fast! 

On every face is seen an anxious gloom, 

From him who owns a half a dozen blocks, 
Down to the bumblest tenant of the least ; 
Ande’en my favorite dog, with terror struck, 
Gazes askance upon the troubled scene, 

And sneaks to some lone corner for repose.” 
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THE CENSOR. 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
No. 109. 

I HAVE sometimes inquired of what use to me is the Little 
Genius. It is true that he has displayed a thousand speci- 
mens of enchanting power. He discloses the wondrous works 
of nature and of man. He visits me in the innumerable va- 
rieties of my moods and of my adventures. He has come in the 
hush of the starry midnight; in the soft beauty of the opening 
day ; in the glare and dazzle and fashionable splendor of the 
crowded town; and in the green haunts of the odor-breathing 
and blossoming woods, where silence hangs like a spell upon 
the glen, the grove, and the valley, or only such sounds arise 
as put away from the weary soul all the fever and vain hope 
and idle affections which turn the thronged scenes of human 
life into a mockery—in all those opposite times and places, his 
voice has broken in upon my reveries, his smile has cheered 
my meditations—but I look in vain for any positive advantage 
from his influence. He invests me with no blessing ; he puts 
not away from my path toil, weariness, and disappointment ; 
he piles my floor with no golden treasures; he guides my 
solitary steps through the mazes of no fairy adventure ; his 
visits are but as the dreams which cross my midnight slum- 
ber, and shed over the bleak path of life a, momentary and 
fantastic glory, which passes utterly away with the shades of 
darkness. 

As I wandered forth alone in the depth of the night, these 
thoughts were revolved in my mind. It was an hour almost 
too hushed and beautiful for the world. The moon was up 
and the stars, and there were no clouds but such as added 
splendor, with their silver shapes, to the glory of heaven. 
Sleep was upon the multitudes; and stillness, like that of a 
burial place, on the high dwellings of the great, and the 
humble sheds of the poor and wretched, on the broad street, 
and the decorated square. What magic is in the night. I 
ama different being under its thought-awakening influence. 
The stirring vicissitudes of day fill me with hope, fear, and 
passion; and my heart is overgrown with feelings, which 
then close up and shrink away, like the plant which with- 
draws its leaves from the touch; but in this strange time they 
unfolded themselves freely, and hope and interest gave place 
to memory. The reality was asa dream. The great world 
appeared like a story I had read of, fancy became the reality, 
and the Little Genius was before me. 


“Wherefore, ungrateful student,”’ said he, not with the severi- 
ty of anger, but the gravity of anxious affection, ‘‘ wherefore 
dost thou accuse thy friend ? Where will rest thy ever-climb- 
ing wishes, when even the favors I have already shown thee 
but waken instead of satisfying thy restless desires? When 
I first selected thee from thy fellow-mortals, as my favorite 
and my friend, thou wast humble, melancholy, and hopeless. 
T listened to the whisperings of thy thoughts. "Thou didst 
look around upon the wide arena, where the atoms of mor- 
tality were mingling together in love and warfare, and thy 
highest hope was one being on whom to pour out thy com: 
pressed and wasted affections. I appeared before thee and 
became thy friend. From my realms of light and power I 
have descended to cheer thy lonely chamber, to be the com- 
panion in thy obscure and melancholy walks, to reveal to 
thee hidden things of the past and the future; and I endea- 
vored to arouse thee, by opening to thy understanding the 
nature of thy human situation, and nerving thee with a man- 
ly resolution to bear with firmness all the revolutions of for- 
tune. What besides didst thou expect ?” 

“By enlarging my understanding,” answered I, “thou 
hast inspired me with a knowledge of advantages which, 
by thy power, I might attain. In revealing the miseries of 
life thou hast also disclosed its blessings, and the one only 
shines more brightly from contrast with the other. Why 
hast thou broadened the sphere of my contemplations, and 
yet left my station the same ?” 

“Because,” replied the Genius, “I would teach thee less 
how to gain pleasure than knowledge. I have labored to ex- 
tinguish thy thirst after mere earthly gratifications, and to lift 
thee, ina measure, above sensual schemes. Instead of heap- 
ing thy floor with riches, I would enlighten thy mind with 
wisdom.” 

“But of what use is wisdom if it brings not happiness ?” 

“Tt guards thee,” replied he, “against prostrating sorrow. 
It gives to thy life calmness and dignity, and enables thee to 
encounter death with tranquil composure, as a necessary and 
inevitable consequence. These are treasures better than 
gold; age confirms them, and renders them more valuable; 
and, when the countless changes of external circumstances 
shew the physical advantages of those whom the world term 


prosperous, to be unsatisfactory and evanescent, these grow| I deemed him some unfortunate being who sickened with 


into the character, give it a vigorous and healthy tone, which 
render you permanently contented, while others are only oc- 
casionally happy. ‘To such a spirit life itself is enjoyment— 
to breathe the scented air, to mark the beauty of nature, to 
investigate the wonders of the universe, and to cherish those 
temperate and natural tastes, feelings, and affections for 
which sufficient food is found abundantly in the common 


path of life; even as the simple wild flower which peeps out 


by the road side, and excels in beauty the golden vase and 
sculptured marble. The civilized world teems with useless 
and sickly wishes, inconsistent with happiness and nature, 
‘by which man is rendered equally unfit to live and to die. 
Hence weariness to the great and want to the poor. Thou 
hast stood by the bed of the dying ?”’ 

“Even so,” said I. ‘ Youth, innocence, and beauty have 


‘so faded before me that I trembled to gaze; and the bright 


ethereal spirit hath: grown dim and feeble in the manly form, 
and the warm features become cold and strange, till gushing 
tears blinded my eyes, as the faltering voice was hushed, and 
I bent in agony over icy death.” 

“Then hast thou marked the uses of adversity. All that 
is sorrow to thee now, dissolves a link of the chain that binds 
thy hopes to earth, therefore would I rather teach thee to en- 
dure than to avoid it. The hideous tyrant that breaks in 
with inexpressible horrors upon the delightful dreams of the 
happy, comes to the unfortunate more like a friend and bene- 
factor. The momentary pang with which he pierces their 
bosoms is less acute than the gnawings of human disappoint- 
ments ; and when the gloomy abyss to which he points the 
spirit, is lightened by the rays of religion, if the victim cannot 
altogether check the startling fear, he sinks not in the dark- 
ness of despair. Although even thyself hast long since ac- 
knowledged that contentment is to be acquired rather by 
adapting the character to circumstances, than by attempting 
to realize the idle visions of fancy, in the ever-changing 
events of the world about thee, still thy passion is stronger 
than thy reason. Like:the adventurer wrecked a thousand 
times on the ocean, thou wouldst trust again to its unstable 
billows.” 

“Yet does not he sometimes escape its perils, and receive 
profit from his daring ?” 

‘‘ Ay; and if you rate feelings and hopes as you do mer- 
chandise, imitate his example.” 

“Am I then,” asked I, “for ever to abandon my search after 
happiness? Must I never expect to banish the causes of 
discontented feelings ?” : 

“No; you should rather strive to overcome the feelings them- 
selves by the conviction that the causes which excited them are 
found almost in the same degree in all situations. You are to 
seek satisfaction if not happiness in common things, and cease 
to repine at the accidents of an existence that is so fleeting. 
The miseries of a mortal are too often those of imagination. 
Happiness itself would tire him, for he would be haunted by 
wishes of fancy, and fancy has no bounds. Every thing in 
his possession would present to his mind desires, of which 
before he knew not the existence ; therefore can you never be 
perfectly happy except in moments. Look in the mirror.” 

A sick boy was lying on a couch, in a darkened chamber. 
He seemed in pain, for his face was of a death-like hue—his 
lips quivered, and groans of anguish often escaped him. 

“Oh,” said he, “ for the blessing of health. Wretch that 
I am, that fate should deny me so simple a boon.” 

As he spoke the paim left him, and the color came back 
into his cheeks, and he arose, and went forth over the fields 
and among the hills. Sometimes he paused to listen to the 
birds, or to look down into the water, and to breathe in the 
scented air as it blew over the blossoming trees and gardens. 
Suddenly he came to a spot of surpassing beauty, where a 
fine palace, surrounded with lofty groves, stood upon the bank 
of a river. ; 

“Unhappy wretch!” he exclaimed, “ what have I done that 
fate should strike me with the blight of poverty? What is 
the use of life without the means of enjoying it ?” 

By one of the innumerable caprices of fortune, the 
lordly dwelling became his, and he lanched into all the 
splendors of wealth. In the morning he chased the deer 
through his stately parks, and in the evening the glare of lights, 
the sound of laughter, and the bursts of inspiring music seem- 
ed to prove with what zest he tasted the gaieties of fashion- 
able pleasure. 

“Happy, happy man!” exclaimed J, “would that I also 
might—”’ 

But the Genius beckoned me to observe a figure. which 
issued from the illumined hall, and leaned with folded arms 


against one of the tall oaks which overshadowed the mansion. ! 


envy as he contemplated the splendor with which fate had 
invested his fellow-creature. But, as he raised his sad counte- 
nance, | perceived it was even the master of all this magnifi- 
cence himself. pre! 

“ My soul sickens,” he murmured, “at this tedious riot and 
hollow joy. Without her, death were preferable to life. To 
fold my arms and look upon her face is a blessing—but to ac- 
quire her affections, and share with her this gorgeous scene, 
and all the glories in my possession, is more than I dare ask 
of fate.” 

A blooming girl, who had stolen out after him unperceived, 
startled him from his reveries. He knelt down before her, 
and poured out the feelings which had been swelling in his 
bosom. She frowned not upon him, and he thanked fate for 
having made him the happiest of men. But days passed 
away and he turned from her caresses. Again he stood in 
the shadow and mourned, 

“Worthless creature that I am,” he said, “wasting my 
existence in effeminate pleasures. Shame burns on my 
cheek, that like a boy I have been satisfied to bask in the’ 
glances of weak woman, to dally with her silken ringlets, 
and listen to her idle words. There is nothing noble in my 
history. Obscurity wraps my name. I am enervated with 
mean pleasures, which pall on my taste and destroy the energy 
of my intellect.” 5 

Years fied away, and he went forth in battles, amid the 
roar of cannon, the clash of arms, the trampling of steeds, 
and the shrieks of the dying—and achieved mighty victories. 
His brow was bound with laurels, and poets and historians 
wrote his name in their everlasting tablets. The nation adored 
his heroic spirit and made hima king, And at length he sat 
on his throne, surrounded by the dazzling court, with princes 
and nobles watching the changes of his face—but time had 
wrinkled his forehead and silvered over his hair, and his 
limbs and his heart were chilled. And amid the bursts of 
martial music, while banners waved around, and the sun 
glanced from bright armor, I read the thoughts of his mind: 

“ Alas! alas!” such were the whispers of his secret soul, 
“what a mockery. Wherefore has fate plunged me into the 
tumult of this vainglory. Perhaps to-morrow these aged 
limbs will be laid in the dust.” 

“ Complain no more,” said the Genius, as the pageant faded 
away and we stood again alone in the hushed and silent 
moonlight of the deserted streets, “complain no more that 
I have been a useless friend. To awaken you to the con 
viction of one moral truth, will benefit you more than to pile 
your floor with gold, and realize your wildest wishes.” F. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


REMARKS ON THE 
CHARACTER, CONDUCT, SITUATION, AND PROSPECTS 
Of those who live by the labor of their hands, 


BY M. CAREY. 


On the second and third opinions a few facts will suffice to 
convince the most sceptical of their destitution of foundation. 

A primary element in this discussion is a consideration of 
the wages ordinarily paid to the class of persons whose case 
I attempt to develope, and whose cause I have undertaken to 
plead—and first, of the very numerous class, laborers on canals 
and turnpikes. 

By the annexed letter from Joseph M’llvaine, Esq.,* 
formerly secretary of the board of canal commissioners, it ap- 
pears that the average wages of this class in common times 
are from ten to twelve dollars per month and found; that in 
winter they may be had for five dollars; and that sometimes 
in that season, when labor is scarce, they work for their hoard 
alone. 

It is important to observe, that in this and similar cases, 
averages do not afford a fair criterion to form a correct decision. 
This may at first glance appear unsound doctrine, but a very 
slight reflection will remove all doubt onthe subject. Suppose 
A and B,to work, the one at seven dollars and the other at 


* Philadelphia, Feb. 14th, 1831. 

Dear sir—It is difficult to answer with precision your inquiry as 
to the average wages of canal laborers. ey vary with the seasons, 
and are still more dependent upon the proportion of laborers to the 
work required to be done. Jn the winter season men can be had at 
five dollars amonth and found. In some cases Ihave known them. 
work a whole winter for merely their food. On the contrary, at the 
busier periods of the year, fifteen to twenty dollars a month have 
been given when hands were scarce. I incline to think, however, 
that ten to twelve dollars a month and found, might be taken as a 
pian fair average. Contractors, in making their calculations, set 
own seventy to seventy-five cents a day for each man employed, in- 


cluding wages and food. This would give about twelve dollarsa ~ 


month as the average of wages. Very respectfully, &c. J. M’ILyaine. 
M, Carey, Esq. 
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ten—the average would be eight anda half. But would it 
be fair to calculate the capacity of A to support his family by 
this average? Surely not. The calculation must be made 
on his actual wages: I will therefore assume ten dollars for 
ten months, and five dollars for two, and take the case of a 
laborer with a wife and two children. Many of them have 
three and four. 


10 months at 10 dollars 
2 months at 5 dollars 
Suppose the wife to earn half adollar per week-- 26 00 


136 00 
T now submit a calculation of the expenses of such a family, 
every item of which is at a low rate. 


Shoes and clothes for self and wife, each 12 dollars $24 00 
Washing at the canal, 124 cents per week 50 
Shoes and clothes for two children, each 8 dollars 1600 
Rent, 50 cents per week ~ 26 00 


I have too good an opinion of human nature, although by 
no means a believer in its perfection or perfectibility, to doubt 
that those speculative citizens, who have for years employed 
their time and their talents in denouncing the idleness, the 
worthlessness, and the improvidence of the poor, will, on a 
cool examination of the subject here presented to view, be 
filled with astonishment and deep regret at the infatuation, 
whereby they have attempted to dry the sources of charity 
and benevolence'in the breasts of the rich, and, as far as in 
them lay, doomed the poor to remediless pauperism—an un- 
holy and ungodly employment. ‘To superior beings, looking 
down on human affairs, nothing can be a more just subject 
of amazement than a wealthy man, with an income of five, 
six, or seven thousand dollars a year, enjoying not only all 
the comforts but all the luxuries of life, and laying the four 
quarters of the globe under contribution for his raiment and 
the gratification of his appetite, who denies occasional relief 


Soap, candles, &c. 6 cents per week- 312 
Fuel, 15 cents per week --------------+-=---++-- 7 80 
. Meat, drink, vegetables, &c. &c. 8cents per day, 8760 
each, for wife and children----------------- 
$171 02* 
Deficit ---- ---- +--+ 2-2 eee 2 owen eee eeee ee ne eee $35 02 


This is one of a large class whom some of our political 
economists of the new school are not ashamed to stigmatize 
as worthless and improvident, because they do not, forsooth, 
save enough out of their miserable wages to support them- 
selves and families in times of scarcity without the aid of 
benevolent societies, whereas it appears that their wages are 
inadequate to their support even when fully employed. 

Here, let it be observed, there is no allowance for a single 
day in the whole year lost by accident, by sickness, or by want 
of employment—no allowance for expense arising from sickness 
of wife or children—no allowance for the contingency stated 
by Mr. M’Ilvaine, of working during the winter months for 
board alone. It is assumed that no unfavorable circumstance 
has taken place—that every thing has ‘run on with a smooth 
current,” and yet the man’s earnings, and those of his wife, 
fall short of their support thirty-five dollars! 

But we will present the case in another point of view. 
Suppose him to have twelve dollars per month for ten months, 
and five dollars for two—that his wife earns half a dollar per 
week—that neither of them loses a day by sickness or other- 
wise, and let us see the result. 

10 months at 12 dollars each 


2 months at 5 dollars each 10 

Wife’s earnings per week, 50 cents---------------- 26t 
$156 

Expenditure as before---------------+++-----+--=- $171 


Even on this supposition he falls short fifteen dollars a year 
of a meagre support ; what an overwhelming commentary on 
the idle and vapid declamations against the improvidence of 
the poor! and what an irresistible argument in favor of 
benevolent societies !t 

I am persuaded the allowance for food and drink is too low. 
The rations in prisons and almshouses are from five to eight 
cents per day. In those cases the supplies are furnished by 
contract, under the influence of eager competition. - The 
articles are all purchased by wholesale, and on a large scale. 
How immense the difference between this case and that of 
the poor, who purchase all in the small way, and generally on 
credit, at a price enhanced by the risk run by the sellers. The 
difference in the price of wood may afford a tolerable specimen 
of the disadvantage under which the poor labor in their 
purchases. By the measurement of some wood recently 
purchased on a small scale, it appears that oak wood, sold out 

_by three or four cents worth at a time, (the mode in which it 
is too generally purchased by the poor) produces from ten to 
twelve dollars per cord! 


* Inow give a statement in detail of the expenses of sucha family 
per week, exclusive of clothes and rent, which, Itrust, will be found 
moderate. 


to persons circumstanced as I have stated in the case cited, 
from a conscientious apprehension of injuring society by af- 
fording encouragement to idleness and improvidence! and 
nothing can be a more genuine subject of holy indignation 
than a wealthy person, not laboring’ under such a delusion, 
and yet refusing aid in such cases, 


Calculations respecting city laborers, hod-men, wood-pilers, 


scavengers, and various other classes, whose sole dependence 
is on the casual employment of their hands, are attended with 
considerable difficulty. I-have made inquiries of different 
persons, particularly of master-builders, as regards laborers 
and hod-men. Their statements vary extremely. One emi- 
nent builder, who employs a number of hands, states, that 
allowing for occasional heavy rains in spring, summer, and 
fall, and the partial suspension of building in winter, those 
persons are not sure of employment more than two hundred 
days in the year. This appears to be quite too low. Another, 
who states that wages vary from twenty-five to thirty-seven 
and a half cents per day in winter, and to sixty-two and a 
half, seventy-five, eighty-seven and a half, and one hundred 
cents, in spring, summer, and fall, assumes an average of 
sixty cents per day throughout the year. This again is ap- 
parently too low. Be this as it may, whatever the wages 
assumed of the various estimates, it will be manifest that the 
most rigid economy will not secure persons of the description 
in question from occasional distress, in the event of any of the 
calamities to which they are subject, that is, accidents, sick- 
ness, or want of employment, &c. 

I do not pretend my calculations are strictly accurate. 
They are, however, a sufficiently near approximation to 
satisfy every candid mind of the enormous and pernicious 
errors which prevail on this subject. 

When a laborer has a wife and only one child, or neither 
one nor the other, he undoubtedly fares well, and does not 
fall within the scope of this essay. When, on the other 
hand, he has a sickly wife, and three or four or five children, 
and is himself occasionally sick, his case is truly deplorable ; 
and many of them have four, five, and six children. Their 
children are, I believe, generally more numerous than those 
of the rich.* 

I might extend these views to greater lengths, and embrace 
various other occupations, which stand on nearly the same 
ground as those I have specified. But I presume it cannot 
be necessary, and hope I haye established a point of infinite 
importance to the poor, and highly interesting to the rich— 
that is, that even among the occupations of males, there are 
some, which are so indifferently remunerated, that no indus- 


i 


There is one idea on the subject of benevolent societies, 
which deserves serious consideration, and appeals not merely 
to our charity and beneficence, but to our selfishness. It often. 
happens that individuals who have for a long time struggled 
with distress. and difficulties; and, with a laudable spirit of 
pride and self-respect, which cannot be too carefully cherished, 
shrunk from the degradation of a dependence on the guar- 
dians of the poor, are on the point of giving way in a time. 
of severe pressure, but, being then temporarily relieved by a 
benevolent society, are rescued from this painful necessity ; 
whereas they might otherwise sink into the state of perma- 
|nent paupers, and ultimately cost the public ten times as 
much as the amount which produced this salutary result. 

Let it not be for a moment supposed that I carry my de- 
fence of the poor to such an extravagant and ill-judged length 
as to contend that all their distresses and sufferings arise from 
inadequate wages, or that they arevall faultless. Far from: 
it. I know there are among them, as among all other classés, 
worthless persons—and some supremely worthless. Among 
the heavy sins of this class is that of desertion by some of 
them of their wives and children, or, what is equally bad, 
living in a state of idleness on the earnings of their wives. 
Indeed, so far as regards their ill-fated partners, the latter 
course is the worst. In the one case, the husband only with- 
draws his aid—in the other, he not only commits that offence, 
but adds to the burdens of his wife. : 

I venture to assert that so far as regards the sexes, among 
the poor there are twice as many worthless males as females; 
idle, dissipated, and intemperate. The females are, with few 
exceptions, orderly, regular, and industrious, and husband 
their slender means with exemplary economy—an economy 
without which they would frequently suffer from hunger. 

From the most attentive examination and inquiry into the 
subject, I am fully satisfied that the worthless bear but a 
small proportion to those who are industrious and meritorious. 
Unfortunately the worthless occupy a more prominent space 
in the public eye, and with many are unceasing objects of 
animadversion and reprobation—their numbers and their fol- 
lies and vices are magnified; whereas the industrious are 
always in the back ground, and out of view. | 

The industry of the laboring poor appears undeniable 
from the fact, that there is no occupation, however deleterious 
or disgraceful, at which there is any difficulty in procuring 
laborers, even at inadequate wages. The labor on canals 
in marshy situations, in atmospheres replete with, pestilential 
miasmata, is full proof on this point. Although the almost 
certain consequence of laboring in such situations is a pros- 
tration of health and danger of life—and that no small por- 
tion of the laborers return to their families in the fall or win- 
ter with health and vigor destroyed, and laboring under pro- 
tracted fevers and agues, which in many cases undermine 
their constitutions, and return in after years, and, as I have 
already stated, too often hurry them prematurely into eter- 
nity—their places are readily supplied by other victims who 
offer themselves on the altars of industry. 

This is one of those decisive facts which ought to silence 
cavil for ever on this important subject. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Poems by Edgar A. Poe. 18mo. pp. 124. New-York. E. Bliss. 1831. 

Tue poetry of this little volume has a plausible air of ima- 
gination, inconsistent with the general indefiniteness of the 
ideas. Every thing in the language betokens poetic inspira- 


try—no economy—no providence, in times when the parties 
are fully employed, will enable them to save wherewith to 
support themselves and families in times of stagnation and 
during severe seasons; and that of course they must rely, on 
those occasions, upon the overseers of the poor, or benevolent 
societies, or charitable individuals, or on such extraordinary 


Butter -- 


Salt, pepper, and vinegar------------ ------------ 7 
Fuel, soap, candles, El, - -<2 = seenabedq-mccgneenes- 21 
Per week--------------------++-+--+---------*--- $1794 


Per day, about 
+ Although [have.allowed fifty cents. per week for the earnings of 
a wife, it must be obvious that a woman with two or three small chil- 
dren to attend, and making shirts for six, eight, ten, or even twelve 
and a half cents each, can contribute little to the support of a family. 
to far as regards canal laborers, thesicknessand mortality among 
them form a painful drawback on the benefits mankind derive from 
their labors. It is not at all improbable, indeed it is almost certain, 
that among the whole number employed, five per cent. return to their 
families in the winter with broken constitutions, by fevers and agues, 
one-half of whom are carried off to an untimely grave. Those that 
escape this state, often linger for years ina state of debility, subject 
to occasional returns of their painful and enervating disorder. 


aid as, to the honor of our citizens, the late distressing winter 
called forth. If I succeed in deeply imprinting this important 
truth on the public mind, so that it may produce the proper 
effect, by removing the injurious prejudices that prevail on 
the conduct and character of the laboring poor, on the effects 
of benevolent societies, and on the claims of those societies for 
extensive support, I shall regard myself as signally fortunate. 


* Let me here state a story, recorded, I believe, by Montaigne:—A 
lady who had been long married, and never had a child, paid a visit 
ta one of her tenants, who had ten or eleven. The farmer’s wife was 
complaining to the lady how hard she found it to provide for her nu- 
merous family; the lady soothingly said, ‘‘ Be comforted, good 
woman; when God sends mouths he always sends meat.” ‘Yes, 
truly, my dearmadam ; but unfortunately he sends the meat to you, 
and the mouths tome.” Such is the case with many of our wealthy 
men, who-are blessed with a superabundance of all the good things 
of this world, with few or no children—while many of our weavers 
and laborers, who have half-a-dozen, or a dozen, have not means to 
jafford them proper nourishment. 


tion, but it rather resembles the leaves of the sybil when scat- 
tered by the wind. The annexed lines, which close a short 
poem, entitled the ‘‘ Doomed City,” are less incomprehensi- 
ble than most in the book, although the meaning is by no 
means perfectly clear : 


* But Jo! astir is in the air! 

The wave! there is a ripple there! 

As if the towers had thrown aside, 

In slightly sinking, the dull tide— 

As if the turret-tops had given 

A vacuum in the filmy heaven: 

The waves have now a redder glow— 

The very hours are breathing low— 

And when, amid no earthly moans, 
Down, down that town shallettle hence, 

Hell rising from a thousand thrones 
Shall do it reverence, 

And death to some more happy elime 

Shall give his undivided time.” 


It sometimes happens that poetry, at first sight unintelli: 
gible, is discovered, upon a repeated and more careful exami- 
nation, to be fraught with the treasure of thought and fancy. 
The “ Rime of the Ancient Mariner” belongs to this class ; 
but we cannot flatter Mr. Poe with any similar hope respect- 
ing his own composition, although it occasionally sparkles 


‘with a true poetic expression, and sometimes a conflict of 
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beauty and nonsense takes place, in which the latter seems | 


to have the best of it. It is indeed encumbered by numerous 
obscurities, which we should be pleased to see either very 
much brightened or entirely expunged. What is the mean- 
ing of this? t 

“ & heaven that God doth not contemn 


With stars is like a diadem— 
We liken our ladies’ eyes to them.’ 


Or these lines, (with which we close the article,) from 
“Fairy Land? 


“Huge moons—see! wax and wane 
Again—again—again— . : 
How they put out the starlight : 
With the breath from their pale faces! 


Lo! one is coming down 
With its centre on the crown 
Of a mountain’s eminence! 
Down—still down—and down— 
Now deep shall be—O deep! 
The passion of our sleep! 
For that wide circumference 
In easy drapery falls 
Drowsily over halls— 
Over ruin’d walls— 
Over waterfalls, 
(Silent waterfalls !) 
O’er the strange woods—o’er the sea— 
Alas! over the sea!” 
The Romance of History. France. By Leitch Ritchie. 2 vols. 12mo. 
pp. 290, 247. “New York. J. &J. Harper. 1831. 


These volumes are composed of a number of interesting 
stories—ingeniously imagined and well told, forthe materials 
of which the author has drawn pretty copiously upon French 
history. His style is clear and rapid—but occasionally a 
little more swelling than the subject requires : and although 
he is far from being a copyist, it is easy to perceive, that while 
preparing his stories of chivalry, the strongly painted and 
unfading pictures of Scott were in his imagination. 
mel 


THE FINE ARTS. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


Every one is surprised and delighted at the advancement 
we have made in music. It is to be hoped that painting will 


keep pace with its sister art, and enjoy an equal share of the|| 


public favor. In order that this desirable state of affairs may 
be produced, it is requisite that a certain degree of indulgence 
be extended towards the early efforts of the artists to present 
a number of original native pieces really worthy of admi- 
ration. The institution to which we now solicit the attention 
of our fellow-citizens, has just opened, for the sixth time, at 


Clinton-hall, in a room well calculated for the purpose; and || 


the collection consists of the best which have been previously 
exhibited. - Not being schooled in the mysteries of the art, we 
shall advert but briefly to the principal pieces, with the hope 
that our readers will feel sufficient interest in its prosperity, to 
attend and form their own opinions. We cannot, however, re- 
frain from the remark, that the pleasure to be expected from 
the exhibition is greatly diminished by thefact, that instead of 
the higher order of pieces, the room is nearly filled with portraits, 
leaving the visitor to derive all the pleasure and profit which 
could be possibly gained from knowing that the gentleman in 
a very blue coat is Mr. Jenkins, and the lady with her hand 
bent over the back of the chair is Mrs. Jackson. The ad- 
mission of a few heads, representing eminent. individuals, is 
not objectionable ; and there are several among those in ques- 
tion which, both as specimens of the art, and from the beauty 
or celebrity of the subjects, we should be sorry to lose ; but, in 
general, to strangers, portraits are rather monotonous affairs, 
and should not be expected to interest out of the domestic } 
circle. If the artist, who devotes himself to this branch, 
wishes, among other candidates, to display his success, let 
him paint public meh or beautiful women, something to please 
the eye and awaken the imagination: of these Inman’s 
Macready and Van Buren, and Ingham’s Girl with Flowers 
and White Plume are examples. 


No. 1. Portrait of Dr. Stamford. 
likeness, and admirably painted. 

2. Sunset. R.W. Wier. A quiet and delightful image 
of nature: The glow of the sun yet overspreads the cloud- 
Jess heaven, and reflects a charming light over the landscape. 

3. Moonlight view of Breakneck Mountain, R. Hoyle. 
There is a kind of beauty in the moonlight very difficult to 
represent on canvass. This is a fine night-scene, from a pro- 
mising young artist. 

4. Samson and Delilah. A.B, Durand. 
table design, and executed with much effect. 

5, Full-length of a Little Girl with Flowers. Ingham. A 
fair, fresh, sweet face, and the form beautiful in the soft light 
shed down through the branches. The surrounding scenery 
is too sombre, and seems to have received little attention. It 
is to be regretted that the landscape could not be filled up 


Mr. Morse. A fine 


A. very: credi- 


and finished. The figure is charming. Look at her hat, 
\filled with fiowers. How light, fresh, and full of summer 
associations. 

7. Subsiding of the deluge. T. Cole. The grandeur of 
the subject strikes the mind with emotion, and the conception 
of the artist is highly poetic. The vast flood, gradually sub- 
siding, leaves the peaked mountain tops visible; and the 
|drenched world, as it again meets the light, has an air of deep 
solemnity and solitude extremely impressive. ‘Ihe effect is 
|increased by the skull in the foreground. Fancy pictures the 
wretched relics, thus scattered beneath the waters. : 

10. The Last of the Mohicans. T’. Cole. We have here 
the same richness of coloring and gorgeous portraiture of 
scenery for which this artist is peculiar. 

13. Calvary, or the moment before the crucifixion. A com- 
[position of merit. 

14. The Vintage. Mr. Weir discovers a fine taste in se- 
\lecting subjects; he not only chooses charming scenes, but 
he bathes them in the most pleasing light. His pieces are 
full of expression, and are clearly the ofispring of one fami- 
liar with the wood, the mountain, and the river, in all their 
shapes and moods, and embued with a true sense of the 
| beautiful things innature. This feeling, which is the com- 
mon fountain from which both painter ‘and poet draw their 
|materials, in this instance, as well as in most others, is close- 
lly allied to a perception of the ludicrous. We can trace 
these through all his productions—in the Sunset view, the 
luxuriant beauty of the Vintage, Don Quixote, the Dying 
|Greek, the Antiquary, the Merry Wives of Windsor, Red 
Jacket, the Greek Boy, Family Groupe, and in all his finish- 
ed and delightful landscapes. The Don Quixote is ludicrous 
‘in the extreme. The Dying Greek is a brilliant picture, and 
|bears a prolonged examination. There is a fine sweetness 
lin the face of the young girl in the “ Antiquary,” which 
|makes Lovel’s situation an enviable one; the Merry Wives 
lof Windsor. is truly Shaksperian, and we hope will be 
jsucceeded by many others of the same description. 'The 
|gentlemen who have confined themselves to portraits will at 
once perceive the obvious superiority of Mr. Weir’s subjects. 

19. Monument of Prince Caraccioli. 

27. Ahasuerus and Esther and Capuchin Charity. G. 
Marsiglia. The efiect of a stream of light in a darkened 
|hall is finely displayed in these three pictures. 

24, The detection of Harry Wharton. Dunlap. A very 
{good subject, and well executed. 

25. Portrait of a Race-horse.» A. Fisher. This artist is 
celebrated for his skill in portraying animals. There are 
several fine specimens of this in the Academy. 


32. Full length of Mr. Macready as William Tell. Inman. 
A. celebrated piece; full of fire. The coloring is plain and 
natural ; and the spectator must admire the haughty grandeur 
of attitude, and the fierce and lofty hate glaring from his 
features. By its side (31) is the White Plume. Ingham. 
|A fave to be gazed on with bended knee. It is a seducing 
vision of female loveliness, as soft and soothing as the other 
is vehement and ferocious. The shadow of a graceful bonnet 
never fell on a countenance more radiant and beautiful. How 
|perfectly unclouded the features ; how lightly the tresses re- 
pose on the soft shoulder; what a brilliancy of complexion ; 
a mouth which you wish to fold your arms and gaze on for- 
ever,instead of going back to bargaining and business; and the 
jeyes blue and beaming— 


“Oh! he who knows 
| His heart is weak, of heaven should pray 
} To guard him from such eyes as those.’ 


We do not pretend to judge whether these bright and very 
highly-finished portraits by Ingham are precisely what they 
ought to be; but, as a colorist, he has no superior within our 
|knowledge. His faces are not only perfectly soft and bril- 
\liant, but animated and expressive. 

The Garden ef Eden. A well known picture. T. Cole. 
Both conception and execution splendid—an assemblage 
of the most beautiful features of nature. The distant moun- 
tains, the_deep rich verdure of the valley, the transparent 
iriver, now tumbling over the rocks, and now stealing quietly 
through the green and shaded recesses of the forest, form a 
landscape of gorgeous luxuriance, embued with the very 
|spirit of repose, beauty, and happiness, and awakening the 
mind to a thousand delightful associations. 

33. Portrait of Miss Clara Fisher. Inman. A charming 
piece, characteristic of both the artist and subject, and a spi- 
rited resemblance of this favorite and gifted young actress. 

40. Groupe of three figures. A study for the Christ Re- 
jected. Dunlap. One of the happiest of this artist’s con- 
tributions. 

45. The Young Drummer. A. L. De Rose. There is an 


improvement visible in the works of Mr. Ue Rose. The 
full-length of a gentleman and horse (No. 138) is quite pretti- 
ly done. ‘This style of portraits is effective. He should, how- 
ever, occupy himself with some original subject for the next 
exhibition. 3 a hehe See 

55. Boys quarreling after school. W.S. Mount, A hue 
morous delineation, and eminently successful, ~ 
105. View of Galeta Island, in the Mediterranean. A. J. 
Bennet. Water colors. An almost living transcript of life. 
Observe the bend of the vessel, as it cuts through the waves, 
and the natural color of the water. ute 
124. The Dead Child. F, S. Agate. Much effect is 
given to the body of the infant. 

130. Full-length portrait of the Hon. Mr. Van Buren. 
Inman. A very faithful likeness of the ex-secretary, but al- 
ready familiar to our readers. : : 
139. Cattle piece. One of Fisher’s quiet and luxuriant 
glimpses of nature in her better moments. It is pervaded by 
a delightful languor, and the gaze rests on it with pleasure. | 

140. Portrait of an old Revolutionary Soldier. J. Free- 
man. Small, but invaluable for its characteristic expression. 
The face is full of meaning. 

_We have not given a very extended: account or particular 
enumeration of all the pictures in the Academy, as most of 
them, having been presented at previous exhibitions, are 
known to the public. It is a rule of the institution that only 
such works of living artists shall be received as have never 
before been exhibited; but at the expiration of every sixth 
year, selections are made’from the preceding, and the pre- 
sent is intended as one of those reviews of the progress of 
our artists. We have no doubt this collection will be at- 
tended by numerous visiters, and that the art of painting 
will receive a new impulse from this appeal to the liberality 
of our fellow-citizens. ; 


NEW MUSIC. 2 

Professors and amateurs. will be pleased to learn that 
Bourne has now in the course of publication, the entire score 
of Cinderella, which may be obtained either in single pieces 
or in a connected form. A number have been already issued, 
among which are the following :—the “ Overture,” “ Once a 
king,” “ Morning its sweets is flinging,” “What demon’s 
opposing malice,” “Swift as the flash,” “ Let thine eyes on 
mine mildly beaming,” “ Sir, a secret,’ “Now with grief no 
longer bending,” and ‘‘the Grand March.” These are print- 
ed on a variety of the most costly colored paper, and in beauty 
and accuracy, excel,any thing of the kind which has come 
under our notice. Nothing can be more desirable at the 
piano, than the entire music of a fine opera, and no American 
publisher has hitherto been found sufficiently enterprising to 
try this experiment upon the public taste and liberality. To 
Boume is therefore due the credit of first presenting us with a 
copy of acomplete opera. The truth is, that notwithstanding 
all that has been said in his praise, his great services to the 
cause of music have scarcely yet been justly appreciated. 
Under his direction this branch of the fine arts has been 
brought to great perfection; and, as its principal impulse has 
been derived from him, it is but fair that he should reap the 
reward. In addition to the foregoing, this indefatigable pub- 
lisher has issued, in his usual style, and with appropriate 
vignettes, the “Sicilian Knight,” from the opera of Rokeby, 
and the “ Mellow Horn,” composed and sung by Mr, Jones. 
Also, “ Merrily, merrily sound the bells,” from the American, 
Miss Clara Fisher’s fine ballad, ‘ Behave yourself before 
folk,” and the favorite airs of Cinderella, arranged as cotil- 
lions by Signor Pons. 


THE DRAMA. é 
Mk. Forrest is the principal attraction at the Park theatre. 
He was welcomed with the warmest approbation in Meta- 
mora, which he sustained with his usual ability. Strong as 
are the claims of this universally popular tragedian upon the 
public attention, from his intrinsic excellence as a performer, 
they are considerably enhanced by his exertions to elicit the 
dramatic talent of the country. Of the tragedy which he 
is about to. produce during his next engagement, report 
speaks very favorably. The Lion of the West and the 
Moderns were repeated, for the benefit of Mrs. Hackett, on 
Saturday, to a full house. A singularly stupid affair was 
also enacted on the same occasion, with the laudable design 
of introducing a man as a monkey, Mr. Richings as a sai- 
lor, Mr. Woodhull as an African gentleman, whose morals 
appear to have been sadly neglected, and a goat in his own 
character! As the principal part of this highly tragic piece 
seems to have been composed extemporaneously by the dra- 
matis persone, it would be.scarcely just to criticise it; but 
one of the soliloquies of Mx, Woodhull, and the facetious dia- 


. logue between Mr. Blakely and Mr. Richings, about the 
“backey,” were so disgustingly true to nature, that we seemed 
rather in the lowest place of vulgar resort, than within the 
first theatre of the Union. The poor little goat was positively 
ashamed of himself to be seen in such company. He came 
on with evident reluctance, and made his final exit imme- 
diately. We trust the Park theatre will not be disgraced by 
a repetition of this silly trash. 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


PASSAGES FROM MISS SHADOW’'S JOURNAL. 

April 14. Rainy and cloudy—felt capricious and change- 
able—as much like the weather as possible. Looked out of 
the window, yawned, played backgammon, and was beaten 
six times in succession, drank tea at an early hour, and being 
in no expectation of seeing Henry, inasmuch as he was 
some hundred miles off, went to bed as the clock struck eight. 
N.B. First time I have been to bed before twelve these three 
months, 

April 15, Miss Evergreen’s magnificent party im the even- 
ing. Henry not there, but as it was no fault of mine, thought 
myself at liberty to be amused. Colonel Hunt had the honor 
to dance with me three times—and—he és handsome—there 
is no denying it. That brainless Spencer insisted upon the 
pleasure, but I was always sure to be engaged six: sets in 
advance. Think, upon the whole, it was hardly proper for 
me to waltz so much with Tom Meredith when H. is away. 
But then we were at school together, and have been old 
friends so long. H. hates him like—but no matter, he shall 
know nothing about it. 

April 16. Nothing to do, and exerted myself so much as 
to read two pages of some French melanges. Found there 

anecdote of Le Brun. He met an old beggar, with long 
locks, and an exceedingly thick, bushy beard, and said 
to him, “ My good fellow; come to my house to-morrow, for 
I should like to paint you.” The beggar shaved his beard 
and combed his hair, and the next day called upon Le Brun. 
“Ah, friend,” said the painter, “what the deuce have you 
been about? You have ruined your bristling hair and your 
shaggy beard, and your beauty is entirely spoilt.” Reminded 
me of Miss Legere before she had been circulated at all in 
society. Rough, red-haired, and ill-attired; next day with 
black hair ; (!) and, by Mrs. Sylvester's skill and taste, meta- 
r into quite a decency. . 

April 17. Tom Meredith offered himself, and requested 
me to elope. It would occasion quite an excitement, to be 
sure, but I stood upon my dignity, and told him to disappear. 

Apri 18. H. returned—delighted to see me. Walked 
Broadway with him, the envy of every woman I met. He'| 
is the finest looking creature ever born. Passed Tom, and, 
bowed very cordially. His request was a compliment to my 
beauty rather than my principle. Poor fellow, I hope he will | 
not die of disappointment. | 

April 19. Those three Misses Blight are the vilest crea- 
tures on earth. They go round in a body to pay calls, and 
make everybody fee] uncomfortable that comes near them. 
Nothing but scandal and backbiting. Insult my friends and 
me over their shoulder. Pert, conceited, insolent, and ill- 
bred—if they ever cross my door-step again, shall be very 
much disposed to forbid them the house. 

April 20. A letter from H. Tells me during his absence I 
have been flirting desperately with half-a-dozen single gen- 

‘ tlemen, and consequently he must break off the connection. 
For this I am probably indebted to the Misses Blight. 
-Heigho! Weather quite capricious. 

April 21. Married Tom Meredith. Beautiful day, and I 
am no longer Miss Shadow. 
eS SS a a 

ORIGINAL POETRY. - 
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LINES ON LAKE ST. CHARLES, 
LOWER CANADA. 


My bark-canoe is on the lake, 

The moon upon the food is shining, 
‘ieee gentle winds the forest shake 

/ here pme and beech their boughs are twining. 

The blue i on the maple er tg 

The clamorous night-hawk cries alone 
Where fire-fiies quiver round the steeps 

Bright flashing like the diamond stone. 


And the low voice of winds glides there 
As if by harps Zolian sung ; 

Soft murmurs steal along the air 
In tones from hill to valley flung. 

The cedar green—the weeping yew 
Their shadows cast upon the fioods ; 
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The mournful gale comes sighing too, 
And wakes the echoes of the woods. 
But while our paddles break the waves, 
And the pale moon lights up the scene, 
Far other thoughts my bosom craves 
Than those of solitude I ween. 
A pensive sigh for home is there— 
A sigh for friends I ne’er may see— 
For friends who may forget to share, 
Perchance, their hallowed thoughts with me! 
What memories to my bosom cling 
Of joys that ne’er may smile again, 
The bright buds of life’s blooming spring, 
That crowd like visions on my brain. 
The glees of youth I taste once more, 
I see the fields I wont to roam, 
I hear the songs I sung of yore, 
Dear relics of a by-gone home! 
Home? ah! I am among the lakes— 
The woods—the wilds—the hills—my dream 
Hath been a mockery, which awakes 
Delusive smiles that idly gleam. 
Away, dark thought, too much of wo, 
Albeit, warps the path of life! 
I would the pensive theme forego, 
And fiing a sunshine over strife. 


Row on—row on, my Indian boy, 
Let hope our flickering beacon be— 
The faintest hope permits of joy 
And kindles up lfite’s apathy. 
See! Kamouraka’s* lake is blue, 
And stars are playing on its tide ; 
The mighty woods theirumbrage too 
Are fiinging o’er the waters wide! 
Row on, Pecéri—thou art the child 
Of nature’s solitude—unborn 
For aught but thoughts of rude and wild, 
A chief in thy own realm forlorn! 
How oiten by this ancient pine 
Reposed thy bands in days gone by! 
The chase—the dance—the song—all thine— 
Bright glories of thy liberty ! 
Row on, Pecor. The woods are still 
Where erst thy whoop from ambush broke, 
Where nations met to feast or kill, 
As songs of death the night awoke! 
The land you tread was ail your own, 
Your friends the beast—the bird—the tree: 
But now the desert hears your groan, 
As wailing to its wilds ye fiee! 


We are the fierce o’erwhelming wave 
That sweeps ye iromi the wildernéss! 
And we wiil leave ye but a grave 
Of all this mighty land, i wis! 
Your foot-print marks the distant hill, 
The far wood echoes to your wrong, 
And ocean answers to its thrill 
In many a deep funereal song. 


Row on—the moon is set. The sky 
Isdark. The wind is in the bowers. 
The mighty hemlock . Asigh 
Comes whispering through the cohush flowers. 
Their scarlet biossoms catch the dew 
Where sumach-berries kiss the wave, 
How calm the wave! How silent too! 
Blue embijem of the peaceful grave! 


THE VAMPIRE TO HIS VICTIM. 
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Monuments.—A correspondent requests information res- 
pecting the monument of Washington which was to have 
been erected in the Bowling-green. We are unable to en- 
lighten him upon the subject. Such a measure has been, 
during several years, an occasional topic of conversation; but 
whether it was to depend on private subscription, or a resolu- 
lution of the common council, and whether the design is still 
in contemplation, we cannot say. The New-Yorkers are 
not much to this species of public ornament; and we 
suspect the ortal defender of our liberties will live only 
“in the hearts of his countrymen,” unless the statue could 
jj be made a matter of speculation, a company incorporated 

with banking privileges, and the stock-holders entitled to the 
proceeds of exhibiting it for the first thirty years. Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore are all much before us in this 
H respect. Even the solitary monument erected in Trinity 
church-yard to the memory of Captain James Lawrence, has 
been suffered to fall into decay. Little is done here from the 
spirit of public improvement, separate from’ private interest, 
and there is no reason to hope that the statue in question will 


be raised in this city. We are informed that our fri in 
| Connecticut have completed the “Groton m t,? in 
| memory of the storming of Fort Griswold. It stands near 


the old fort, opposite the centre of New-London, one hundred 
| and thirty feet above tide water. It is said to be of great 

height, and to command a fine and extensive prospect. 
|| . The frst of May.—A stranger must be forcibly struck 
|| With the ludicrous custom of cur fellow-citizens, visible in the 
| general anarchy which ushers in this month. When the 
Russians were evacuating Moscow, what would they have 
|| said, had they been told that the inhabitants of a city, con- 
taining a population of more than two hundred thousand, 

annually volunteered to endure nearly equal confusion, in an 
i almost universal change of domicile? Much ridicule has 
|| been attached to this custom, but it is, in many instances, the 
result of an injudicious increase of the rent by the landlords. 
|| A light article upon the subject of this month, from the pen of 
|| a favorite correspondent, will be found in another page. 
|| Business hand-writing.—Mr. Ely is deservedly celebrated 
| for his superiority in teaching the art of writing, as well as 
|| for his own skilful and rapid powers of execution. He is, 
I without doubt, one of the most adroit of chirographers, and 
has an inimitable off-hand way of decorating albums, visit- 
jjing-cards, diplomas, and marriage-certificates, which ladies 
{and gentlemen who are in. want thereof, would do well 
to examine. As all young ladies keep albums, and most 
||gentlemen are addicted to fits of poetic inspiration, and 
I at some time or other compelled to “write themselves” dull 
| fellows, for the gratification of Miss Juliana Tomlinson, or 
jjother fair admirers of native talent, they had better call on 
|| Ely, in some of their lucid imtervals, and Jearn to express 
H their sentiments in intelligible characters. We have read 
\| somewhere of a gentleman who used three different kinds of 
| penmanship, one of which only he and his clerk could read, 
the other only himself cou!d understand, and the third neither 
he nor his clerk, nor any body else, could decipher. This 
latter style of chirography, to judge from the manuscripts of our 
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Written after seeing Mr. Barry’s able personation of that character i correspondents, is the prevalent one; and if from sucha chaos 


in the “ Bride of the Isies.*” 


Once more the dread alternative, 
The dark, the fatal hour is nigh, 
‘When I the sacrifice must give, 
Doomed yearly for my guilt to die; 
Or all that yet of lite remains 
Must vanish from these withered veins. 


And thou, the loveliest of all, 
Who, e’er the year’s last moon is set, 
By my accursed hand must fali— 
How swort a time is left thee yet ; 
Sweet Margaret! and must thou die 
For one so guilty, lost, as 12 


The all of heert that yet remains 
To throb within this wizard form 
Which yet a demon’s soul contains, 
Shrinks from the task 1 must perform ; 
Yes, beautiful unfortunate! 
The heart that wills, laments thy fate! 


But see! the moon’s descending rays 
Shed o’er the wave their fatal smile— 
A sight that blasts my frenzied gaze, 
Margaret! thy doom is fixed the while! 
Yes, thou must perish ere too late, 
Or one dark moment seals my fate. 


* The Huroa name of this lake. 
_Tignace Pecér, a Huron of Lorette, in whom I apostrophize his na- 
lion, was the guide and companion of many of my rambies through 
the maguificent wilds of Lower Canada. 


Tuyrza. 


of materials, Mr. Ely can produce any thing resembling order 
and legibility, the printers of the city should pay him honor, 
|return him a vote of thanks, and give him a public dinner. 

The legitimate drama. A Mr. Fares is amusing the 
lovers of the drama in England, by placing a real donkey alive 
on the top of a ladder, and balancing the same on his chin, 
without any deception. The admirers of a certam style of 
H theatricals would be gratified by the importation of these two 
jj interesting animals into this country, “to wake the soul by 
\|tender strokes of art,’ &e. It would cast even the graces of 
MMushapug, the monkey, noticed m a previous paragraph, 
jjinto the shade. 
|. Laboring classes—An English nobleman, (the earl of 

Shrewsbury) in a sensible pamphlet, lately published, has 
|| Suggested several plans for improving the condition of the 
poorer classes in England. We have read extracts from the 
work well deserving attention. 

March of improvement. The grand sultan hes issued a 
decree forbidding the Turks to address Christians with the 
usual appellation of “dog.” “It is really gratifying to ind 
one’s self properly appreciated.” 

Turkish honesty—Tournefort says, “Children may be 
sent to market in Constantinople with perfect safety if they 
can only ask for what they want.” No one will impose upon 
them by taking too much. 
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HAST THOU NOT FELT THE WOUNDING T 


rose ? And he full me - ny a love-ly morn, In tem-pest close, In tem-pest close. Hast thou not known that sweet - est 


eay? Andthatthe dear - est hap-piest hours, Must pass a - way? 
} 
| 


fae. 


Though flowers must wither, 
With buds is ripe; 


2d—But do thy reses bloom in vain, | 


Do not bright days return again, \ 
Nor charm thee more? 


Though tempest pour ? 


HORN. 


flow-ers Would stillde - cay? 


Must pass a - way? And that the dear-est hap-piest hours, Must passa-way ? Must pass a -° way? 
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And still blest hours, returning, shed 


yet their bed | 
Their Jight on life. 


|lwhich grace the periodicals of the day, and consist of pithy 
|touches of eloquence upon the moral obligation of not clean- 
\ling the streets, or on the necessity of having the people's land 
lltaken from them, and their necks broken into the bargain, 

OF late years there has been a great deal said about civic)/that a few speculators may sell off their lots to advantage. 
feasts; and because, forsooth, the fathers of this good city|| Although the inhabitants of this community cannot be pre- 
spend the trifling sum of five thousand dollars annually for||sent to assist in the great masticatory feats so frequently per- 
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A CHAPTER ON CORPORATION DINNERS. 
BY THE LAST OF THE KNICKERBOCKERS. 


with wrinkles—my eyes grow dim, and my hands tremble 
as I write. I leok abroad upon nature as on a sweet friend 
from whom I am soon to part forever; and when the weary 
sun, whose jolly face once lighted me only to hope and 
happiness, rests his red disk on the western horizon, and 
flings a sad farewell glance over the world, before he sinks 
gradually from my sight, “Thus,” I think, “after a few 


Wine, turtle, venison, and such other absolute necessaries as} formed by the common council in their service, (deeds of|/more hours will I descend into my grave, and oblivion, like 


they may be fond of, the papers, (or rather the lean and||derring do, as Walter Scott hath it) they would, nevertheless, 
hungry conductors of them) ery out against those lovers of|/be gratified to know in what manner, and for what things 
good cheer, and kéepers up of hearty old customs, as if they ||their money is expended, But alas! the honest old times of 
had never before heard of such an affair as a corporation Dutch hilarity have passed away for ever. Evenas the In- 
dinner! Indeed, however incredible it may seem, it is said|/dians, stern, sad, and silent, are gradually disappearing from 
that a bilious-looking editor of one of the daily papers, was||the scene of their former glory, so are the contented, comfort- 
actually heard to declare that he doubted much whether the|lloving, and pipe-smoking descendants of the Hollanders, 
common council were justified in appropriating two thousand||now seen but seldom in the busy thronged streets of this con- 
dollars for a fourth of July dinner! I hear, likewise, that a/ltentious city. Bear with me, leyely and gentle reader, whose 
conspiracy has been organized for the purpose of doing away jeye peruseth these my impotent murmurings against the 
with those relies of by-gone days, when the portly aldermen||decrees of destiny, bear with me in my melancholy con- 


the shadows of evening, shall rest upon my name.” Yet, 

reader, is my bosom warmed with old recollections. Yet a 
||tinge of shame sufluses my withered cheeks when I behold 
the narrow spirit which would abolish the hospitable cus- 
toms of my fathers, anda tear swells silently in mine eye 
when I compare the dignified, peaceable, and profound still- 

ness of the former rulers of Mannahatta, with the bargain- 
|jdriving, speculating, street-opening, house-shifting race of 
|jtheir descendants. Listen, fellow-citizens, listen to the voice 
of age and wisdom, and be not ashamed, ye electioneering, 
speechifying politicians of the rising generation, to adopt the 


and their rotund assistants, the fat little schepens, (whence 
have sprung the assistant aldermen of these degenerate times) 
could eat and drink as often and as much as they pleased for 
the good of their country, and that too, when no person had 
the hardihood to question their right to do so. Now it would 
be much more mannerly in editors to publish the feats of the 
different persons at the various dinners; describing and ap-| 


itemplations, Iam the last of the happiest race of human|jadvice of an old man whose ‘pilgrimage is almost completed, 
/beings, around whose broad and honest countenances ever|jand who can, therefore, be influenced by no interested motive 
icurled the blue wreathed smoke of the luxurious and fragrant//in pointing out to you the path of propriety and justice. In 
|Havana. In mysunny youth these regions were the abode||your future contests for aldermen and their schepens, put in 
lof peace, quiet, and plenty. The newfangled disturbers of|/none but men of portly bodies, and great eaters withal, and 
|human happiness, metaphysics, belles, rail-roads, dandies, and/|do your best to keep out of office all aspiring patriots with 
joperas were unknown. ‘The buxom sun shed his warming||pale faces and little appetites, who, in general, are notori- 


plauding, afterthe fashion of Homer, the manner in which|/beams on our quiet gardens and simple dwellings, and our|jous friends of business, opposed to squandering money, and 


alderman A. swallowed turtlesoup, orin which alderman B. de- 
voured venison ; condemning, at the same time, the irresolution 
and comparative indifference with which alderman C: carved 
the haunch. These accounts would be much more aceeptable 


to the citizens, than the dull “reports of the common council," time—my once contented visage is seamed and stamped! 


* 


lives glided on their course like a clear and gentle river, }/likewise enemies to good cheer. D. 
whose waters flow on @reamily throygh Belds of teh dove a 
groves of locusts and oaks, and meadows waving with the Published every Saturday, at the cornerot Nassay and Ann streets. 
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POISONING A STILETTO. 


In a private collection at Florence, among other remarkable pic- || 
tures of females, I was particularly struck with one representing a 
very beautiful and richly dressed gir) poisoning a stiletto. The story 
that follows is the tradition attached to it. 


She was of noble rank, and nature gave 
At birth-a noble spirit; and the blood 
Mantled her cheek, and her dark eye flashed fire 
At mention of unworthiness ; and loye 
Was a deep passion, and neglect—despair. 
Long had she loved him; his societ 
Was her sole happiness ; and in his fame 
And glory was her joy; and in his love 
She had wrapped up her heart and soul and life. 
But he has wronged her deeply, for his vows 
Were basely broken, and her many dreams 
Of after happiness, and hopes of bliss, 
Were turned to darkness by his faithlessness. 
And she who loved so deeply, und gave up 
Her feeling and her fondness to a heart 
That was unworthy and unkind—can hate. 
The heart that lived in its own fervent love— 
Is burning with the purpose of revenge. 
The lip that whispered gentleness has learned 
To mutter curses, and the delicate hand, 

e White as the snow, soft as the cygnet’s down, 

Is stained by tampering with unholy things. 
Her brow has lost its smoothness, and her eye 
Gleams with the fire of death. 

The hour is come, 
When he, the false one, shall lead forth his bride, 
The fairest maid in Florence, to the altar, 
Where he will pledge to her his perjured vows. 
And there is joy in all the palaces— 
And gaiety on every careless brow— 
And smiling gladness in aj] hearts—but one. 
And is all this to make the sacrifice 
Only more splendid? Is the joyous music 
Only to sadden to a darker strain, 
And breathe a death-dirge for a marriage hymn? 
Ay! inher bridal robes, in the fond hour 
That was to consummate her promises, 
And give her to the husband that she loved— 
Wo for the dying! Bring the sad pale Nowers 
To strew above her bier, and deck her grave! 
And is it then that woman’s gentleness 
Can be thus changed to madness ?—Ask the dead! 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


A LEGEND OF ST. NICHOLAS. 
Froma Dutch manuscript. 

Every body has heard of St. Nicholas, that honest Dutch 
saint, whom I look upon as having been one of the most liberal, 
good-natured little fat fellows in the world. But strange as 
it may seem, though everybody has heard, nobody seems to 
know anything about him. The place of his birth, the 
history of his life, and the manner in which he came to be 
the dispenser of new-year cakes, and the patron of good boys, 
are matters that have hitherto not been investigated, as they 
ought to have been long and long ago. I am about to supply 
this deficiency, and pay a debt of honor which is due to this 
illustrious and obscure tutelary genius of the jolly new-year. 

Tt hath often been justly remarked that the birth, parentage, 
and education of the most illustrious personages of antiquity 
are usually enveloped in the depths of obscurity. And this 
obscurity, so far from being injurious to their dignity and 
fame, has proved highly beneficial; for as no one could tell 
who were their fathers and mothers on earth, they could the 
more easily claim kindred with the skies, and trace their dé- 
scent from the immortals. Such was the case with Saturn, 
Hercules, Bacchus, and others among the heathens; and of 
St. George, St. Dennis, St. Andrew, St. Patrick, and the 
rest of the tutelaries—I speak it with great respect and rever- 
ence—it may justly be said that nobody would ever have heard 
of their progenitors but for the renown of their descendants. 
It is, therefore, no reflection on the respectable St. Nicholas 
that his history has hitherto remained a secret, and his origin 
unknown. 

In prosecuting this biography, and thus striving to repay 
my obligations for divers, and L must say unmérited favors 
received from this*good» saint, after whom I was christened, 
{ shall refrain from all invention or hyperbole, seeking the 
trath industriously, and telling it simply and without reserve 

or embellishment. I scorn to impose on my readers with 
cock and~bull stories of his killing dragons, slaughtering 

' giants, or defeating whole armies of pagans with his sin 
arm. St. Nicholas was a peaceful, quiet, orderly saint, who, 
so far as I have been able to learn, never shed a drop of blood 
in his whole life, except, peradventure, it may be possible he 


gallant a little Dutchman as ever smoked his way through the} 


and, therefore, contrary to the custom of biographers, shall 
say nothing. 

St. Nicholas was born—and that is all I can tell of the 
matter—on the first of January; but in what year or at what 
place, are facts which I have not been able to ascertain, 
although I have investigated them with the most scrupulous 
accuracy. His obscurity would enable me to give hima king 
and queen for his parents, whereby he might be able to hold 
up his head with the best of ther all—but, as I before ob- 
served, I scorn to impose such dgubtful, to say no worse, 
legends upon my readers, ' 

Nothing is known of his early youth, except that it hath 
come down to us that his mother dreamed, the night before his 
birth, that the sun was changed into a vast new-year cake and 
the stars into oily cooks—which she concluded was the reason 
they burnt so bright. It hath been shrewdly intimated by 
certain would-be antiquaries, who doubtless wanted to ap- 
pear wiser than they really were, that because our worthy 
saint was called Nicholas, that must of course have been the 
name of his father. But I-set such conjectures at nought, 
seeing that if all the sons were called after their fathers, the 
distinction of senior and junior would no longer be sufficient, 
and they would be obliged to number them as they do in the 
famous island of Nantucket, where I hear there are thirty-six 
Isaac Coffins and sixteen Pelegs. 

Now, of the first years of the life of good St. Nicholas, in 
like manner, we have been able to learn nothing until he was 
apprenticed toa baker in the famous city of Amsterdam, 
after which this metropolis was once called, but which my | 
readers doubtless know was christened over again when the 
English usurped possession, in the teeth of the great rightof 
discovery derived from the illustrious navigator, Henorus 
Hudson, who was no more an Englishman than I am. 

Whether the youth Nicholas was thus apprenticed to a 
baker on account of his mother’s dream, or from his great de- 
votion to new-year cakes, which mpy hig. inferred from the 
bias of his after life, it is ee tp tell a this distant 
period, It is certain, however, tliat he was so apprenticed, 
and that is sufficient to satisfy all reasonable readers. As for 
those pestilent, curious, prying people, who want to know the 
why and wherefore of every thing, we refer them to the lives 
of certain famous persons, which are so intermingled and 
confounded with the lives of their contemporaries, and the 
events, great and small, which happened in all parts of the 
world during their sojourn on the earth, that it is utterly in- 
possible to say whose life it is we are reading. Many people 
of little experience take the title-page for a guide, not know- 
ing, peradventure, they might almost as safely rely upon 
history for a knowledge of the events of past ages. 

Little Nicholas, our hero, was a megry, sweet-tempered 
caitiff, which was, doubtless, somewhat owing to his living 
almost altogether upon sweet things. He was marvellously 
devoted to cakes, and ate up numberless gingerbread alpha- 
bets before he knew a single letter. 

Passing over the intermediate years, of which, indeed, I 
know no more than the man in the moon, J come to the period 
when, being twenty-four, and the term of his apprenticeship 
almost out, he fell desperately in love with the daughter of his 
worthy master, who was a burgomaster of forty years standing. 
In those unprecocious times, the boys did not grow to be men| 
and the girls women, so soon as they do now. It would have 
been considered highly indecent for the former to think of fall- 
ing in love before they were out of their time, or the latter to set 
up for young women before they knew how to be any thing | 
else. But as soon as the worthy Nicholas arrived at the age 
of twenty-four, being, as [ said, within a year of the expira- 
tion of his time, he thought to himself that Katrinchee, or 
Katherine, as the English call it, was a clever, notable little 
soul; and e:inently calculated to make hima good wife. ‘This 
was the main point-in the times of which | am speaking, 
when people actually married without first running mad either 
for love or money. 

Katrinchee was the toast of all the young bakers of 
Amsterdam, and honest Nicholas had as many rivals as there 
were loaves of bread in that renowned city. But he was as 


burgomaster, as indeed his conduct merited. Instead of going 
the vulgar way to work, and sighing and whining out romance 
in her ear, he cunningly, being doubtless inspired by Cupid 
himself, proceeded to insinuate his passion, and make it known 
by degrees, to the pretty little Katrinchee, who was as plump 
as a partridge, and had eyes of the color of a clear sky, 
First did he bake a cake in the shape of a heart pierced 
half through by a toasting-fork, tle which he presented her 
smoking hot, which she received with a blush and did eat, to 
the great encouragement of the worthy Nicholas. month 


after, for he did not wish to alarm the delicacy of the pretty 


Katrinchee, he did bake another cake in the shape of two 
hearts, entwined prettily with a true lover’s knot. This too 
she received with a blush, and did eat with marvelous con- 
tent. After the expiration of a like period, he did contrive 
another cake in the shape of a letter, on which he had in- 
geniously engraven the following couplet : 


Wer diesen glauben wohit hat die vernanft verschworen, 
Dem denken abgesaght sein eigentham verlohren ” 


The meaning of which, if the reader doth not comprehend, 
I do hereby earnestly advise him to set about studying the 
Dutch language forthwith, that he may properly appreciate 
its hidden beauties. 

Little Katrinchee read this posey with a sigh, and reward- 
ed the good Nicholas with a look which, as he afterwards 
affirmed, would have heated an oven. 


Thus did the sly youth gradually advance himself in the 


| good. graces of the little damsel, until at length he ventured 


a downright declaration in the shape of a cake made in the 
exact likeness of a little Dutch Cupid. The acceptance of 
this was conclusive, and was followed by permission to ad- 
dress the matter to the decision of the worthy burgomaster, 
whose name I regret hath not come down to the present 
time. 

The good man consulted his pipe, and after six monthis 
hard smoking, came to a conclusion that the thing was feasi- 
ble, Nicholas was a well-behaved, industrious lac, and the 
burgomaster justly concluded that the possession of virtuous 
and industrious habits without houses and Jands, was better 
than houses and lands without them. So he gave his consent 
like an honest and ever to be respected magistrate. oe 

The news of the intended marriage spoiled all the bread 
baked in Amsterdam that day. The young bakers were so 
put out that they forgot to put yeast in their bread, and it was 
all heavy. But the hearts of the good Nicholas and his 
bride were as light as a feather notwithstanding, and when 
they were married it was truly said there was not a handsomer 
couple in all Amsterdam. 

They lived together happily many years, and nothing was 
wanting to their felicity but a family of little chubby boys 
and girls. But it was ordained that he never should be bless- 
ed with any ofispring, seeing that he was predestined to be 
the patron and benefactor of the children of others, not of 
his own. In good time, and in the fullness of years, the 
burgomaster died, leaving his fortune and his business to 
Nicholas, who had ever been a kind husband to his daughter, 
and a dutiful son to himself. Rich and liberal, it was one of 
the chief pleasures of the good Nicholas to distribute his 
cakes, of which he baked the best in all Amsterdam, to the 
children of the neighborhood, who came every morning, and 
sometimes in the evening; and Nicholas felt his heart warm 
within his bosom when he saw how they ate and laughed, 
and were as happy, ay, and happier too, than so many little 
kings. The children all loved him, and so did their fathers 
and mothers, so that in process of time he was made a burgo- 
master, like his father-in-law before him. 

Not only did he entertain the jolly little folk of the city in 
the manner heretofore described, but his home was open to 
all travellers and sojourners who had no other home, as wel! 
as those who came recommended from afar off. In particular 
the good pilgrims of the church, who went about preaching 
and propagating the true faith, by the which I mean the doc- 
trines of the illustrious reformers in all time past. 

The good Nicholas had in the latter part of his life, em- 
braced these doctrines with great peril to himself, for sore 
were the persecutions they underwent in those days who de- 


sometimes cut his finger, of which | profess to know nothing, 


world pipe foremost, and did not despair of getting the better 


lof his rivals, especially as he was a great {avorite with the 


parted from the crying abominations of the ancient church, 
and had it not been for the good name he had established im 
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the city of Amsterdam, among all classes, high and low, rich || w: 
and poor, he might, peradventure, have suffered at the stake. 
But he escaped, as it were by a miracle, and lived to see the 
truth triumph at last even throughout all the land. 

But before this came to pass his faithful and affectionate 
helpmate had been taken from him by death, sorely to his 
grief; and he would have stood alone in the world had it not 
been for the little children, now grown up to be men and 
women, who remembered his former kindness, and did all 
they could to console him—for such is ever the reward of kind- 
ness to our fellow-creatures. 

One night as he was sitting disconsolate at home, thinking 
of poor Katrinchee, and wishing that either she was with 
him or he with her, he heard a distant uproar in the street, 
which seemed approaching nearer and nearer. He was 
about to rise and go to the door to see what was the occasion, 
when suddenly it was pushed open with some violence, and a 
man rushed past him with very little ceremony. He seemed 
in a great hurry, for he panted for breath, and it was some 
time before he could say, 

“T beseech thee to shut the door and hide me, for my life 
isin danger.” 

Nicholas, who never refused to do a good-natured act, did 
as he was desired, so far as shutting amd barring the door. 
He then asked— 

‘ What hath endangered thy life, and who art thou, friend, 
that thou art thus afraid ?” 

‘‘ Ask me not now, I beseech thee, Nicholas—” 

“ Thou knowest my name then?’ said the other, interrupt- 
ing him. 

“J do—everybody knows thee, and thy kindness of heart. 
But ask me nothing now—only hide me for the present, and 
when the danger is past I will tell thee all.” 

‘Thou art no murderer or fugitive from justice ?” 

‘No, on my faith. I amsinned against, but I never injur- 
ed but one man, and I was sorry for that. But hark, I hear 
them coming—wilt thou or wilt thou not protect me ?” 

‘*] will,” said the good Nicholas, who saw in the dignified 
air and open countenance of the stranger something that in- 
spired both confidence andawe. Accordingly he hastily led 
him into a remote apartment where he secreted him ina closet, 
the door of which could not be distinguished, and in which he 
kept his money and valuables, for he said to himself, I will trust 
this man, he does not look as if he would abuse my confidence. 

“Take this key and lock thyself in, that thou mayest be 
able to get out in case they take me away.” 

Presently there was heard a great hallooing and banging 
at the outward door, with a cry of “open! open!” and 
Nicholas went to the door and opened it. A flood of people 
rushed in helter-skelter, demanding the body of an arch heretic, 
who, they said, had been seen to take refuge in the house. But 
with all their rage and eagerness they begged his excuse for 
this unceremonious proceeding, for Nicholas was beloved and 
respected by all, though he wasa heretic himself. 

‘He's here—we saw him enter!” they cried. 

“Tf heis here, find him,” quoth Nicholas quietly. “TI| 
will not say he is not here, neither would I betray him if he| 
were.” 

The interlopers then proceeded to: search all parts of the 
house, except the secret closet, which escaped their attention. | 
When they had done this, one of them said, a 

‘We have heard of thy having a secret place in thy house) 
where thy money and papers are secured. Open it to us— 
we swear not to molest or take away aught that is thine.” 

The good Nicholas was confounded at this demand, and 
stood for a moment not knowing what to say or what to. do. 
The stranger in the closet heard it too; but he was a stout- 
hearted man, and trusted in the Lord. 

“ Where is thy strong closet?” cried one of the fiercest 
and most forward of the intruders. “We must and will 
find it.” 

“Well then find it,” quoth Nicholas quietly. 

They inspected the room narrowly, and knocked against 
the walls in hopes the hollow sound would betray the secret 
of the place. But they were disappointed, for the door was 
so thick that it returned no hollow sound. 

They now began to be impatient, and savage withal, and 
the ferocious leader exclaimed— 

“Let us take this fellow then. 
enother—as bad I mean.” 

“ Seize him!” cried one, 

‘‘ Away with him!” cried another. 

“To the stake !” cried a third. 

They forgot the ancient kindnesses of the good man; for 
bigotry and over-heated zeal remember not benefits, and pay 


One heretic is as good as 
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was violently seized, his hands tied behind him, and he was 
about to be carried away a sacrifice to the demon of religious 
discord, when the door of the closet flew open, and the stranger 
came forth with a step so firm, a look so lofty and inspired, 
that the rabble quailed, and was silent before him. 

-Unbind this man,” said-he, in.a voice of authority, “and 
bind me in his stead.” 

Nota man stirred. They seemed spell-bound, and stood 
looking at each other in silent embarrassment. 

“ Unbind this man, I say !” 

Still they remained, as it were, petrified with awe and 
astonishment. 

“‘ Well, then I shall do it myself,” and he proceeded to re- 
lease the good Nicholas from his bonds while the imterlopery 
remained silent and motionless. 

“ Mistaken men !’? then said he, looking at them swith pity, 
mingled with indignation, “you believe yourselves fulfilling 


| the duties of your faith when you chase those who differ from 


you about the world, as if they were wild beasts, and drag 
them to the stake, like malefactors who have committed the 
worst crimes against society. You think that the blood of 
human victims is the most acceptable offering to your Maker, 
and, worse than the ignorant pagans, who made martyrs of 
the blessed saints, sacrifice them on the altar of a religion 
which is all charity, meekness, and forgiveness. But I see 
you are ashamed of yourselves. Go, and doso no more.” 

The spirit of intolerance quailed before the majesty of 
truth and genius. The poor deluded men, whose passions 
had been stimulated by mistaken notions of religious duty, 
bowed their heads and departed, rebuked and ashamed. 

“Who art thou? asked Nicholas, when they were gone. 

“Thou shalt soon know,” replied the stranger. ‘In the 
mean time listen tome. I must be gone before the fiend, 
which I have, perhaps, only laid for a few moments, again 
awakens in the bosoms of these deluded men, or some others 
like them get on the scent of their prey, and track their victim 
hither. Listen to me, Nicholas, kind and good Nicholas. 
Thou wouldst have endangered thy own life for the safety 
of a stranger—one who had no claim on thee save that of 
hospitality—nay, not even that, for I was not thy guest by 
invitation, but intrusion. Blessed be thee and thine, thy 
house, thy memory when thou art dead, and thy lot hereafter. 
Thou art worthy to know who I am,” 

He then disclosed to hima name with which the world 
hath since rung, fro clime toclime, from country to country. 
A name incotporated inseparably with the interests of truth 
and the progress of learning. 

“Tell it not in Gath—proclaim it not in the streets of 
Askalon,” continued he, ‘‘for it is a name which carries with 
it the sentence of death in this yet benighted city. Interests 
of the deepest nature—interests vitally connected with the 
progress of truth—the temporal and eternal happiness of 
millions living, of millions yet unborn, brought me hither. 
The business I came upon is in-part performed ; but it is now 
known to some that I am, or have been in the city, who will 
never rest till they runme down and tear me in pieces. Fare- 
well, and look for thy reward, if not here, hereafter—for, sure 
as thou livest and byeathest, a good action, done with a pure 
and honest motitis twice blessed—once to the doer and 
once to him to whom it is done.”’ 

The good Nicholas would have knelt to. the mighty genius 
that stood before him, but he prevented him. 

“J am no. graven image, nor art thou an idolater that 
thou shouldst kneelto me. F'arewell! Let me have thy prayers, 
for the prayers of a good man are indeed blessings.” 

Saying this, the illustrious stranger departed in haste, and 
Nicholas never saw him more for along time. But-he said 
to himself, 

“Blessed is my house, for it hath sheltered the bright. light 
of the universe.” 

From that time forward, he devoted himself to the good 


|eause of the reformation with heart and soul. Bis -house 


was ever the refuge of the persecuted; his purse the never- 
failing resource of the distressed ; and many were the victims 
of bigotry and intolerance whom his influence and entreaties 
saved from the stake and the torture. He lived a blessing to 
all within the sphere of his influence, and was blessed in living 
to see the faith which he loved and ‘cherished at length 
triumph over the efforts of power, the arts of intrigue, and 
the fire of bigotry. 

Neither did he forget nor neglect the oustomaty offices of) 
kindness and good will to the little children of the city, who 


continued still to come and share his goodly cakes, which he} 


gave with the smile and the open hand of kind and unaffected 


no respect to the obligations of gratitude. The good Nicholas 


benignity. It must have been delightful to see the aged patri- 
arch sitting at his door, while the little boys and girls gather- 


on 


* 


ed together from all parts to share his smiles, to be patted on 
the head, and kissed, and laden with his bounties. 

Every new-year’s day especially, being his birth-day, as it 
come round, was a festival, not only to all the children, but 
to all that chose to come and see him. It seemed that he 
grew younger instead of older on each return of the Season ; 
for he received every one with smiles, and even. his enemies 
were welcome to his good cheer. He had not the heart to 
hate anybody on the day which he had consecrated to inno- 
cent gaiety, liberal hospitality, and universal benevolence. In 
process of time his example spread among the whole city, 
and from thence through the country, until every village and 
town, nay, every house, adopted the good custom of setting 
apart the first day of the year to be gay and happy, to exchange 
visits, and shake hands with friends and to forgive enemies. 

Thus the good Nicholas lived, blessing all and blessed by 
all, until he arrived at a happy old age. When he had 
reached fourscore years, he was sitting by himself late in 
the evening of the first of January, old style, which is the 
only true and genuine era after all—the new style being a 
pestilent popish innovation—he was sitting, I say, alone, 
the visitors having all departed, laden with gifts and good 
wishes. A knock was heard at the door, which always open- 
ed of itself, like the heart of its owner, not. only on new- 
year’s day, but every day in the year. 

A stately figure entered and sat down by him, after 
shaking his hand right heartily. The good Nicholas. 
now old, and his eye-sight had somewhat failed him, pats. 
larly at night. > 

“Thou art welcome,” quoth the old man. 

“I know it,” replied the other, ‘every one is welcome to 
the house of the good Nicholas, not only on this, but every 
other day. I have heard of thee jn my travels.” 

“Thou knowest my name—may I not know thine ?” 

The stranger whispered a name in his ear, which made 
the heart of the good Nicholas leap in his bosom. 

“Dost thou remember the adventure of the closet?” said 
the stranger. 

“Yea—blessed be the day and the hour,’ said the old man 

And now they had along conversation, which pertained 
to high matters, not according with the nature of my story, 
and therefore I pass them by, more especially as I do not ex- 
actly know what they were. 

“TJ almost fear to ask thee,” at length said Nicholas, ‘but 


|thou wilt partake,of my cheer, on this the ay of, my birth. 


I shall not live to see another.” 

Old people are often prophetic on the duration of their lives. 

“ Assuredly,” replied the other, “ for it is neither beneath 
my character nor calling to share the good man’s feast, and to 
be happy when I can.” 

So they sat down together and talked of old times, and how 
much better the new times were than the old, inasmuch as 


the truth had triumphed, and they could now enjoy their con- 


sciences in peace. 

The illustrious visitor staid all night; and the next morn- 
ing, as he was about to depart, the aged Nicholas said to him, 

“ Farewell—I shall never see thee again. Thouart going 
a long journey, thou sayest, but I am about venturing on one 
yet longer.” 

“Well, be it so,” said the other. “ But those who remain 
behind will bless thy name and thy memory. The little 
children will love thee, and so long as thy countrymen cherish 
their ancient customs, thou wilt not be forgotten.” 

They parted, and the prediction of the good Nicholas was 
fulfilled. He fell asleep in the arms of death, who called 
him so softly, and received him so gently in his embrace, that 
though his family knew he slept, they little thought it was 
forever. 

When this news went abroad into the city, you might see 
the worthy burgomasters and citizens knocking the ashes out 
of their pipes, and putting them quietly by in their button- 
holes ; and the good housewives, ever and anon lifting their 
clean white aprons to their eyes, that they might see to thread 
their needles or find the stitches, as they sat knitting their 
stockings, The shops-and schools were all shut the day he 
was buried; but it was remarked that the men neglected their 
usual amusements, and the little children had no heart to 
play. 

When the whole city had Aboot together at the side of 


his grave, there suddenly appeared among them a remarka-()) 


ble and goodly-looking man, of most reverent demeanor. Every 
one bowed their bodies, in respectful devotion, for they knew 

man, and what they owed him. All was silent as the 
grave, just about to receive the body of Nicholas, when he I 


have just spoken of lifted his head, and spoke as follows: 
“The good man just about to enter the narrow house 


— 
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never defrauded his neighbor, never shut his door on the 
stranger, never did an unkind action, nor ever refused a kind 
one either to friend or foe. His heart was all goodness, his 
faith all purity, his morals all blameless, yea, all praiseworthy. 
Such a man deserves the highest title that can be bestowed 
on man. Join me then, my friends, old and young—men, 
women, and children, in blessing his memory as the good 
saint Nicholas ; for I know no better title to such a distinction 
than pure faith, inflexible integrity, and active benevolence.” 
Thus spake the great reformer, John Calvin. 

The whole assembled multitude, with one voice and one 
heart, cried out, “ Long live the blessed memory of the good 
St. Nicholas!” as they piously consigned him to the bosom 
of his mother earth. 

Thus did he come to be called St. Nicholas; and the peo- 
ple, not content with this, as it were by a mutual sympathy, 
and without coming to any understanding on the subject, 
have ever since set apart the birth-day of the good man, for 
the exercise of hospitality to men, and gifts to little children. 
From the old world they carried the custom to the new, where 
their posterity still hold it in reverence, and where I hope it 


small portion of its universal attraction. They, more than 
any other class of men, not even excepting the poets, inhabit 
a world of their own creation, of more than earthly splendor ; 
imagination surrounds them with an atmosphere of light and 
living beauty ; forms of surpassing loveliness, or of immortal 
majesty, such as are sought in vain amid the tame realities 
of life, are ever hovering near them, and are summoned at 
the will of genius to the presence of its privileged possessor ; 
everything of fair and glorious and god-like, that the most 
glowing imagination can conceive, assumes for the eye of the 
painter a more perfect semblance of animated existence, than 
can be commanded by the wish or the will of other men; 
for him the cloud that shadows, not obscures, their glory, is 
withdrawn, and they stand before him in all the gorgeousness 
of their created magnificence, the majesty of intellect, the 
pomp of power, or the softer radiance of unsurpassable beauty. 
By this rare and glorious communion, his mind, his very na- 
ture becomes in a measure spivitualized and set apart, as it 


will long continue to flourish, in spite of the cold heartless 
forms, unmeaning ceremonies, and upstart pretensions of cer- 
tain vulgar people, who don’t know any better, and therefore 
ought to be pitied for their ignorance, rather than contemned 
for their presumption. B. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Lives of the most eminent British Painters and Sculptors. By 
Allan Cunningham. 3 vols. pp. 305, 273, 315. Being the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th numbers of the Family Library. New-York. J. & J. 
Harper. 1831. 


Amonc the publications of the past fortnight there is 
not one which has afforded us so much gratification as we 
have found in the three neat volumes bearing the title that is 
put forth in the caption (as the lawyers call it) of this article. 
Tn point of mere amusement, biographical writings must be 
admitted to rank only second to those which are purely ficti- 
tious; on the score of utility they are to be preferred—that 
is, when good. It requires no small talent, and that of a pe- 
culiar and not very common kind, to write a good biography. 
There must be taste and judgment to select, sagacity and 
penetration to investigate, impartiality to decide, and last not 
least, there must be skill in narration to adorn and charm, 
and practice in writing that the sin of tediousness may be 
avoided. All these requisites are possessed to a very satis- 
factory extent by Allan Cunningham, the author of the 
sketches (for they are but sketches) which we have just 
finished. His narrative is easy and unambitious, yet clear 
and appropriate to the subject. His greatest anxiety seems 
to have been to condense his matter, and in this he has suc- 
ceeded to admiration, yet without appearing to have omitted 
anything that might be necessary to a just or at least vivid 
portraiture. We could read more with pleasure, though all, 
so far as we can perceive, is told. 

Of all men, living or dead, the lives of artists as a body, af- 
ford the most interesting materials for biography. We read 
of them with a delight akin to that which is derived from their 
society. The causes of this fact are not difficult of discovery. 
Their profession brings them constantly into the best and the 
most diversified circles; their intercourse is with all classes 
and conditions of men ; they become almost involuntarily ac- 
quainted with literature and the world, and have their facul- 
ties sharpened in the society of the witty and the learned. 
By nature they are observant, for the faculty of observation 
is one of those ingredients which combine to form what we 
call a genius for the art: the consequence is, that they are 
shrewd discriminators of character, and have always some- 
thing pleasant to tell; some striking or characteristic remi- 
niscence of each of those distinguished personages whose 


features they have immortalized, and whose traits of private 
character all men are so eager to catch. The grand or gor- 
-geous imaginings of the poet are nursed in solitude and se- 
clusion, and treasured up as they arise, till they can be ma- 
tured and combined for the delight of posterity ; it is the na- 
ture of the artist to produce his fresh from the mint: silent 
thought is the province of the former ; the policy as well as 
the taste of the latter leads him to exhibit, even in the very 
act, the workings of his mind, and the process by which they 
are matured, In general they are men of ardent tempera- 
ment, with little skill and less desire to conceal their ideas 
and their feelings. It is no wonder, then, that their biogra- 
phies are in the highest degree amusing and instructive. 

But there are yet other points in the general character of 
artists which assist in giving to their actions and conversa- 


were, from those of his fellow-men; some few faint rays, at 
least, of the intellectual splendor in the light of which he 
lives, cannot but be reflected from his intellect ; it would be dif- 
ficult for him, even were it his will, to avoid imbibing some 
portion of the spirit which animates his conceptions and gilds 
his waking dreams : his characteris tinged even unconscious- 
ly, with the hues his fancy loves to call into existence. 

The moral attributes of the artist too are not without their 
distinguishing characteristics; with very few exceptions we 
see him indifferent to money, that great cynosure of worldly 
eyes ; enthusiastic, industrious, and persevering in his labors, 
but not for gain alone; fame is his first idol, the advance- 
ment of his art the second: these are the objects of all his 
actions, the never-absent subjects of his thought, the real 
origin even of his words. Unskilled to subdue or disguise 
his sentiments, unconscious even of the sad necessity of doing 
so, he pours lavishly forth the wealth of his ideas, teeming 
with originality, and scatters about him praise or censure 
with the most unsuspecting candor. The great tidings of the 
world’s doings are idle to him, except as affording a theme or 
materials for a picture; there is but one instrument in the 
world, and that is his pencil. 

Of such materials it would almost be difficult to construct 
a dull book : Mr. Cunningham has done infinitely better ; he 
has made one that is most interesting and worthy of the subject. 

We should be pleased to offer some selections, but where 
all is so graphic and so entertaming it. is difficult to extract. 
We have marked passage after passage, till the multitude of 
selections has become actually oppressive ; and to avoid the 
difficulty of a choice, which inust necessarily be limited, we 
can only advise all those of our readers who have any respect 
for our recommendation, to read the three volumes from be- 
ginning to end. We are confident of the thanks of such 
as shall be induced by our advice to procure for themselves so 


great an enjoyment. Raean 


Notes on Italy. By Rembrandt Peale. Written during a tour in the 
years 1829and 1830. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 8vo. p.328 1831. 


We confidently solicit. for this volume the attention of 
our readers. Among numerous well written sketches of 
Rome, Florence, and Naples, accounts of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, and brief observations upon London and Paris, it 
contains nothing to mar its general interest. It is difficult 
to find fault, because the author has undertaken nothing 
which he was not fully competent to accomplish. He des- 
cribes, in clear and unaffected language, the impressions 
made upon him by the scenes, both of nature and art, of the 
celebrated places through which he passed, and without be- 
wildering himself in the regions of either political or reli- 
gious speculation. The reader is borne rapidly along, and 
enabled to take a brief survey of the most important objects 
which both instruct and amuse, without fatiguing his under- 
standing. Indeed it is precisely the work one might antici- 
pate from an intelligent painter, in whose journal, as in his 
portfolie, we would naturally look for sketches, at once accu- 
rate and picturesque. We are strongly tempted to subjoin 
a few specimens of his pleasant and terse narratives, but 
must postpone them until some future period. At present 
we can only afford space for the following observations on 
the decease of one of our fellow-citizens : 

“A sad occasion for the assemblage of the few Americans 
who were in Rome, occurred to cloud the cheerfulness of 
spring by the death of Mr. Hone, of New-York. It is not 
easy to express the loss thus sustained by his relations and 
friends, nor to say how much the fine arts have suffered by 


the early death of one whose taste, zeal, and liberality were 
so favorable to their cultivation in America. He was inter- 
red in the ground allotted for strangers, close to the Pyramid 


tions a peculiar charm, and to the history of their lives nolior tomb of Caius Cestus. A number of curious Italians fol- 


lowed the unusual procession of carriages, to witness the so- 
lemn ceremony as performed by an English episcopal clergy- 
man; during which they respectfully remained uncovered. 
I could not repress a most melancholy feeling on finding my- 
self im the midst of so many tombs, bearing inscriptions in 
all the languages of Europe, over the remains of many amia- 
ble and distinguished persons, who had died so far from their 
homes.” 

Asa painter, Mr. Peale ranks highamong American artists, 
and is now in Philadelphia, exhibiting his copies of the Italian 
master-pieces. 


The Cabinet of History. Conducted by the Rev. Dionysius Lardner. 
Assisted by eminentliterary men. Outlinesof History. Philadel- 
phia. Carey and Lea. 12mo.p.327. 1831, 


This useful work has already run through one American 
edition. It comprehends a brief epitome of the world from 
the earliest ages until the pacification in 1815. While an 
attentive perusal of it would prove highly instructive to the 
young student, more matured scholars will find it valuable 
as a book of reference. 


Annals of the Family of M’Roy. By Mrs. Blackford, 
William Bnrgess. 12mo. pp. 243, 214. 1831. 


This tale is something in the style of Mrs. Opie’s writings, 
wherein a useful moral is attempted to be illustrated by con- 
ducting the heroine through the various scenes of domestic 
and fashionable life. From a cursory perusal, we were 
pleased with the simplicity of the language and the excellent 
tendency of the plot. Female beauty, however brilliant, is so 
much more enchanting when unaccompanied by vanity and 
affectation, that we advise young ‘ladies, inclined to think 
rather too highly of their personal charms, to read the volumes 
and be instructed. 


New-York. 


The Catechism of Health: or plain and simplerules for the preserva- 
tion of the health and vigor of the constitution from infancy to old 
age. Philadelphia. Journalof Health press.. 18mo.p.195. 183%. 


In this little volume will be found much sensible informa- 
tion ; but we object to the catechetical system of communi- 
cating knowledge togrown persons. It may be pursued with 
young children, but the general reader grows fatigued with 
the monotony of continual interrogation. By a |different 
arrangement also the book might have been condensed into 
half its present size, an advantage, in this age of teeming 
presses, by no means to be disregarded. 


Our correspondent appears to have imbibed a strong predi- 
lection for the “imperial scion,” whose situation at present 
does, in truth, render him a fine subject for poetry. It would, 
however, be needless to observe, that we publish these verses 
without any reference to their political bearing.—Eps. 


For the New-York Mirror. 


TO PARIS. 


Oh, Paris! thou beautiful city ! 
Thy glory and beauty are o’er! 
The stranger but names thee to pity, 
Who once could but name to adore. 
Oh! how can thy spirit be quiet, 
While thou must remember the day, 
When swine in thy palace run riot, 
And the lion stalked sternly away ! 


And whom hast thou now to control thee 2 
The timid and politic fox ! 

And what has he done but cajole thee, 
And dwindle thy eagles to cocks! 

No wonder that emblem must please him, 
It puts him in mind of his prey ; 

But he fear’d that the eagle would seize him, 
And shake his vile carcass away ' 


Oh yet shail the whelp of the lion 

In the might of his father arise, 
And yet the imperial scion 

Its branches shall toss to the skies! 
Thine idol shall rival the story 

That haloes Napoleon’s urn ; 
Then, Paris, thy beauty and glory 


In triumph again shall return! James Nack 


A SPRING EVENING, 
FROM THE GERMAN OF MATTHISON, 


Bright. with the changing colors of the skies 
The many dew-drops gleam, 

The ii age of the varied landscape lies 
Clear on the silent stream. 


Bright as the crystal spring, the blossoming tree, 
The meadow tinged with gold; 

The star of evening, peeping timidly 
From the cloud’s purple fold. 


The valley’s green is beautifil, the heath 
And flowery-mantled hill ; 

The little lake girt with its sedgy wreath, 
And alder-shaded rill! 


0! how the influence of eternal love 
Circles life like a band! 

The glow-worm, and the star that shines above, 
Eaeh shows a Father hand. 


It is ray power that bids the bud uprear 
Its beauty to the day, 
That bids the burning 


1 Janet disappear 
From its unmeasure 


way! ae 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


REMARKS ON THE 
CHARACTER, CONDUCT, SITUATION, AND PROSPECTS 
Of those who live by the labor of their hands. 


BY M. CAREY. 


Ler us now turn to the appalling case of seamstresses 
employed on coarse work, and to that of spoolers, and here 
“J will a tale unfold” “to harrow up the soul” of all those 
endowed with feelings of humanity. 

Coarse shirts and duck pantaloons are frequently made for 
eight and ten cents. ‘The highest rate in the United States, 
with two most honorable exceptions, which I shall notice 
presently, is twelve and a half cents. Women free from the 
incumbrance of children, in perfect health, and with con- 
stant uninterrupted employment, cannot, by the testimony of 
ladies of the first respectability, who have fully scrutinized 
the affair, make more than nine shirts per week, working 
from twelve to fifteen hours per day, and possessing consi- 
derable expertness.* Those incumbered with children, or 
in indifferent health, or inexpert, cannot make more than six 
or seven. They are, moreover, as I have-already stated, very 
partially employed. But laying aside all the various disad- 
vantages and drawbacks, and placing the circumstances in 
the most favorable point of light, let us consider the case of a 
woman in perfect health, without children, and with unin- 
terrupted employment—and see the result of her painful la- 
bors, and how little attention is paid to the awful denuncia- 
tion against those that “ grind the faces of the poor.” 


9 shirts per week—$1 123. Per annum, $58 50 
Rent at 50 cents-- ----$26 00 
Clothes, suppose------------- ---- 10 00 
Fuel per week, say 15 cents------------- 7 8 
Soap, candles, &c. 4 cents--------------- 203 
Remain for food and drink 24 cents pag 12 62 
week, or about 33 cents perday!!!!!! < 

$58 50 


* Philadelphia, June 5th, 1830. 

“The subscribers having perused with attention and deep interest 
the following statement, stgned by thirty ladies of respectability, in- 
ielligence, and competence to decide on the subject, respectfully sub- 
mit it to the consideration of their fellow-citizens: 

“The undersigned having seriously considered the case of those 
seamstresses who work in their own lodgings, and whose depend- 
ence is on their needles, are convinced that the prices they receive 
for their work are inadequate for their support; that expert seam- 
stresses, if fully employed, and unincumbered with children, can- 
not make more, working early and late, than eight or nine shirts, or 
duck pantaloons, per week; that the highest price paid here for 
those articles is twelve and a half cents each; which only amounts 
to one dollar twelve and a half cents per week; that the women in 
question almost universally pay fifty cents a week for their lodgings, 
which leaves but sixty-two and a half cents per week, or nine cents 
per day, for meat, drink, clothing, fuel, &c. for an expert woman, 
constantly employed, and without children! that cases very ~fre- 
quently occur, of the above articles being made for ten, and even for 
eight, and sometimes for six cents; that these women are frequently 
unemployed; that many of them are widows, who formerly lived in 
affluence; that no small number are aged and infirm, and unfit for 
any other occupation; that the occasional want of employment and 
sickness makea serious drawback on their slender means of sup- 
port; that many of them, but for the assistance they receive from 
charitable individuals and benevolent societies, would not only be 
unable to pay their rent, but be often sorely distressed for the com- 
mon necessaries of life! Taking the whole of these afflicting cir- 
cumstances under consideration, they strongly recommend their 
case to the consideration of the public at large, but more particularly 
to that of those by whom they are employed, in the hope that some 
alleviation of the sufferings of this numerous class may be devised 
and effected. 

“ Various other species of female labor are equally ill paid, parti- 
cularly those of spoolers and winders of thread ; but they have not 
judged it necessary to go into more particulars.” 

Philadelphia, May 24th, 1830. 

3= The ladies names are omitted from motives of delicacy. 

It is impossible to peruse. this statement without extreme regret 
and surprise that sucha state of things should have existed in'this 
flourishing city, wholly unknown, as it must have been, to the mass 
of our citizens. That the case of the unfortunate women refered 
to calls loudly for a remedy, so far as may be practicable, ‘cannot for 
a moment be doubted. That acomplete and radical remedy is prac- 
ticable we do not flatter ourselves, while the demand for employ- 
ment so far exceeds the demand for that species of labor. And we 
regret to say, that there are cases in which the competition among the 
sellers of the articles produced by those women may have so far re- 
duced their prices, as to render it impossible for the employers to 
raise the wages, without injustice to themselves. Vet we fondly 
hope there are very many cases in which the employers may be able 
to reconcile more liberal wages with a due regard for their own inte- 
vest. And when the extent and intensity of the suffering that must 
inevitably arise from the present low rate of wages are duly consi- 
dered, we rely that every man of generous and liberal] feeling, who 
can afford to raise the compensation for the labors of those women, 
will cheerfully obey the dictates of humanity and justice. 


CADWALLADER EVANS, 
MATTHEW L. BEVAN, 
SAMUEL RICHARDS, 
HENRY KUHL, 
THOMAS LATIMER, 
ROBERT RALSTON, } 
WILLIAM MEREDITH, } 
ALEXANDER HENRY, 
| 
| 
} 
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| PAUL BECK, JUN. 
HENRY TROTH, 

| i. K. MITCHEL, M. D. 
} SAMUEL HILDEBURN, 
BENJAMIN TUCKER, 
JAMES GRAY, 

PETER HILL, 

L, P. GEBHARD, M. D. 
SAMUEL D. BREED, 
W. GARRIGUES, JUN. 
CHARLES D. MEIGS, M. D. 
MATHEW CAREY. 


REY. G. R. LIVINGSTON, 
SOLOMON ALLEN, 
JAMES TAYLOR, 
COLEMAN SELLERS, 
ANDREW BAYARD, 


But suppose the woman to have one or two children, to 
work for ten cents, to be a part of her time unemployed— 
say one day in each week—and to make, of course, six, but 
say seven shirts. 


7 shirts, or 70 cents per week, is per annum, 
Rent, fuel, soap, candles, &c. as before--$45 88 
Deficit------------------------------+-- 9 48 


$36 40 


$36 40 

Such is the hideous, the deplorable state of a numerous 
and interesting portion of the population of our cities in the 
most prosperous country in the world! And be it noted, to 
the discredit of the wealthy portion of the nation, of both 
sexes, particularly the ladies, that this subject has for three 
years been pressed on the public attention, in almost every 
shape and form, without exciting a single efficient effort in 
Boston, New-York, or Philadelphia—I will not say, to re- 
medy oy alleviate this horrible state of things—but even to 
inquire into it, and ascertain whether it was or was not re- 
mediless. It is impossible to regard this apathy without 
astonishment and indignation, 

I have not lightly thrown a higher, degree of censure on 
the ladies in this case than on the gentlemen. It was pecu- 
liarly the cause of the former. Their sex are “‘ ground to 
the earth,” and it was the peculiar duty and province of the 
ladies to stand forth in their defence. 
of humanity their efforts could not have failed of success. 
They might readily have stimulated their fathers, brothers, 
husbands, and cousins, to meet and devise some plan to miti- 
gate sufferings which drive numbers of unfortunate women 
to DESTRUCTION—to ruin here, and perhaps hereafter. Half 
the zeal, the effort that they make in other causes, not calling 
so loudly for their interference, would have sufficed to render 
the defence of those oppressed women fashionable. But they 
have looked on with calm indifference. I have applied in 
Philadelphia and New-York personally, or by letter, to above 
fifty ladies in each city—and every one of them expressed 
deep sympathy for the sufferers, but the sympathy was barren 
and unproductive. 

In speaking of the effect on some of those unfortunate 
women to drive them to licentious courses, I ought to use the 
strongest language the subject would admit of, in order to 
make a deep impression on the reader, somewhat commensu- 
rate with the magnitude of the evil, and the enormity of the 
oppression under which they groan. A due consideration of 
their actual situation, and the gloomy prospects before them, 
would lead to anticipate such a result. Beset on the one side 
by poverty and wretchedness—with scanty and poor fare, 
miserable lodgings, clothing inferior in quality and often in- 
adequate in quantity; without the, most distant hope of a 
melioration of condition, by a course of honest and unremit- 
ting industry—and on the other side, the allurements of pre- 
sent enjoyments; comfortable apartments, fine dress, with 
a round of pleasures; all these held out by vice and crime 
to entice them from the paths of virtue, is it wonderful that 
many of them fall victims, and enter on the ‘broad path that 
leads to destruction ¥’ Is not the trial almost too severe for 
poor human nature? Let those who pass a heavy censure 
on them, and are ready exultingly to cry out, with the phari- 
see in the gospel, “thank God, we are not like one of these,” 
ponder well what might have been their conduct in similar 
circumstances. 

But that this is too often the result, does not depend on an 
elaborate process of reasoning, which, notwithstanding its 
fplausibility, might lead to erroneous conclusions. We have the 
evidence of various citizens, whose opportunities duly qualify 
them to decide the question by the infallible test of facts.* 


* Detract of a leiter from Dr. Van Rensselaer, of New-York. 


“My profession affords me many and unpleasant opportunities of 
knowing the wants of those unfortunate females, who try to earn an 
honest subsistence by the needle, and to witness the struggles often 
made by honest pride and destitution. I could cite many instances 
of young, and even middle-aged women, who have been ‘lost to vir- 
tue,’ apparently by no other cause than the lowness of wages, and 
the absolute impossibility of procuring the necessaries of life by 
honest industry.” 


New- York, Sth April, 1830. 

“My DEAR sIR—The subject of conversation at our last, interview 
is one of great importance in every well-regulated community, and 
cannot fail to interest every benevolent mind. I mean the inade- 
quate price usually paid for female labor, particularly to poor widows 
who are burthened with small children. It is a subject which ought 
to arouse the feelings of every philanthropist; for I \iave no hesita- 
tion in saying, from my own observation, as one of the acting ma- 
gistrates of this city, that no inconsiderable portion of female dis- 
tress and female depravity is to be attributed to the very scanty re- 
muneration they receive for honest industry. I hope, therefore, most 
sincerely, that your unceasing efforts in the cause you have su disin- 
terestedly espoused will be crowned with ultimate success. Yours, 
sincerely, Joun W,. Wyman. 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, D.D. 
“From intimate acquaintance with many of the industrious poor 
for eighteen years past, both in New-York and in this city, I am 
constrained to say, that your remarks concerning the inadequate 
|| payment which females receive for their labor are just, and ought 


In such a holy cause | 


But we are gravely told that these women ought to go to” 


service—that servants are scarce; if they would condescend 
to fill that station they might have comfortable homes, abun- 
dance of good food, light labor, and high wages, so as to ena- 
ble them to dress handsomely. ie 

On the subject of servants I wish to offer a few observa- 
tions, which, 1 am well aware, will be unpopular, und of 
course condemned by many; but fully convinced as I am 
of their truth and justice, I risk that consequence. No man 
is fit. to write for the public who can be deterred from a free 
and bold expression of his sentiments, because they are likely 
to be unpalatable. ; : 

That there are as many servants as there are places for 
them, I am persuaded ; and if the two classes of seamstresses 
and spoolers were at once converted into servants, there would 
be as great a redundance of this class as there is now of the 
others. I do not deny that there are bad servants, and many 
of them. But are there not harsh and unreasonable masters 
and mistresses? Surely it would be miraculous if the 
twenty-eight thousand housekeepers in the city of !hiladel- 
phia, were all immaculate, and treated their servants with pro- 
ptiety. Those that are harsh, difficult to please, and use their 
servants ill, are as well known among that class as a dishe- 
nest merchant or trader is known on ’change. Such persons 
can rarely procure good servants. 
value, are high-minded, and will not go to places where they 
are likely to meet with harsh or improper treament. Of 
course masters or mistresses of this description are often 
without servants, and when they do procure them, they are 
constantly changing, constantly complaining, and bringing 
discredit, as far as their testimony goes, on the whole class. 
Fifty persons of this description will do more to disparage 
the character of servants than one.thousand who have good 
ones can do to defend them. The latter never make their 
servants a topic for the entertainment of their company. 
They are satisfied to enjoy the advantages without proclaim- 
ing them. Whereas those who are annoyed by bad servants, 
make their sufferings a constant subject of conversation ; and 
there are persons who, slenderly endowed with the conversa- 
tional powers, find this an unfailing and inexhaustible topic.* 

But be this as it may, I would observe that among the 
class of persons depending on sewing and spooling there is a 
large proportion of aged widows, who are wholly unfit for 


service, and there are among them many young widows, with 


two or three small. children, who are as dear to them as theirs: 
are to the rich—whom, of course, they cannot bear to part 
with—and whom their wages, as servants, would not enable 
them to support at nurse. 

The pernicious consequences of the inadequate wages paid 
the women of the classes I have in question, is strikingly dis- 
played by the state of the out-door paupers in the’ city of 
Philadelphia. Of four hundred and ninety-eight females 
there are 


Seamstresses - - 
Washerwomen---------- 


142 


Spoolers- ---- --------28 
62 


Shoe-binders ------~-- 10 
Being nearly one-half of the whole number. 
four hundred and six widows. 

It may excite wonder how the seamstresses, spoolers, &c. 
are able to support human nature, as their rent absorbs above 
two-fifths of their miserable earnings. The fact is, they 
generally contrive to raise their rent by begging from henevo- 
lent citizens, and of course their paltry earnings go to furnish 
food and clothing. 

I stated that there are two honorable exceptions to the low 
rate of wages paid to seamstresses. They are entitled toa 
high degree of applause, and are worthy examples, which 
ought to be generally followed. The one is the “ Memale 


There are 


deeply to affect every benevolent. person, who has any wish to do 
justly, and sce honest industry suitably rewarded. A common slave, 
in the states of Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky, is much better 
compensated for his labor, by his necessary food, clothing, lodging, 
and medicines, than many respectable mothers and daughters in this 
city, who apply themselyes diligently to their. work. two hours for 
every one occupied by the negro in his master’s service. Your re- 
marks will apply to the folding and stitching of books, to the sewing 
of carpet rags, to the binding of shoes, no less than to the work done 
for the army and navy.” 

* I well Know lam treading upon delicate ground, but I meet the 
consequences unhesitatingly. Masters and mistresses are tooapt to 
expect perfection in their servants, and to make no allowance for 
small faults, never taking into consideration their own imperfec- 
tions, This is the source of three-fourths of all the discomforts that 
arise in the intercourse between masters aud servants. All trivial 
errors, and indeed all errors resulting from inadvertence, ought to 
be overlooked, or very gently rebuked. Thisis a plain, simple rule, 
the observance of which would prevent most of those changes, which 
are'among the chief causes of the complaints of badservants. How 
often does it happen that a trivial fault, resulting from a pardonable 
inadvertence, which ought to be overlooked, produces a serious 
quarrel, which occasions the loss of a faithfal servant, who has been. 
in the family for years! A sharp and rough rebuke produces a pert 
and hasty reply—warning is givenon one side or the other; and both 
parties, when too late, regret the petulance and peevishness which. 


ee ie the separation, equally disadvantageous and ancomfortable fe 
oth. 


These know their own - 
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Hospitable Society of Philadelphia,” the other the “ Impar- 
tial Humane Society of Baltimore.” The former has uni- 
formly paid eighteen and three-quarter cents for making 
shirts and duck pantaloons, and in the same proportion for 
other articles. The scale of prices of the latter is as follows : 


Fine linen shirts---------- as ek ee | 87% cents 
Fine muslin shirts------ no BO) 
Common muslin shirts - 


Unbleached muslin shirts---- 


Common quality - - 37; 
Drawers -------- ~=518 
Roundabouts - --- ---- -~----------------- 62 


It is deeply to be regretted that in such a wealthy and pub- 
lic-spirited city as Baltimore, this institution has but three 
hundred subscribers, although the subscription is but one dol- 
lar per annum—whereas for so glorious an object as rescuing 
such numbers of interesting females from penury and distress 

SX 
and all their demoralizing consequences, had the annual sub- 
scription been five dollars, there ought to have been one thou- 
sand subscribers. 

The ladies who conduct the business of the society com- 
plain that the printers of newspapers, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, do not afford them that powerful aid which the 
press owes to all useful establishments—and few are more 
pre-eminently. useful than this association. 

The case of the spoolers is at least as hard, and their suf- 
ferings as great as those of the seamstresses. _ By no degree 
of industry and skill can they earn in summer more than a 
dollar and a quarter, or a dollar in winter—and during the 
latter season they are, for the most part, employed but half 
their time. i 

IV. The fourth position which [ undertook to controvert 
is, that 

“Taxes for the support of the poor, and aid afforded them 
by benevolent societies, are pernicious ; as, by encouraging 
the poor to depend on them, they foster their idleness and 
improvidence, and thus produce, or at least increase the 
poverty and distress they are intended to relieve.” 

If I have proved, as I hope I have satisfactorily, that there 
are classes of people, male and female, whose dependence is 
on their hands for support, whose wages, when fully employ- 
ed, are not more than sufficient for that purpose ; that when 
unemployed they must be reduced to penury and want; and 
that there are classes of females whose wages are inadequate, 
even when regularly and constantly employed; it follows, of 
course, that the poor rates and the aid of benevolent. socie- 
ties, far from producing the pernicious effects ascribed to them, 
are imperiously necessary, and that without them numbers 
would actually perish of want, as I have stated, or would 
have recourse to mendicity, and mendicants impose a far 
heavier tax on a community than the same number of paupers 
supported by poor rates. The support of the five hundred 

‘and forty nine out-door paupers of Philadelphia, averages 
forty-six and a quarter cents a week—or less than seven cents 
perday. Some of them receive only a quarter of a dollar a week. 
I submit a statement of the whole number : 


42 at 25 cents; 2 at 31; 186 at 374; 259 at 50; 17 at 62; 42 at 75; 
£ at 100—Total 549. 


If these were strolling mendicants, as, by the abrogation of 
the poor laws and the annihilation of benevolent. societies, 
they would become, instead of an average of seven cents per 
day, the average would more probably be twenty-five or thirty 
cents, thus increasing the burthen on the community three or 
four fold. Many of them, with a wo-begone appearance, 


calculated to excite sympathy, whether real or fictitious, would | 


probably realize fifty cents, and often a dollar a day. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


HERNANI. 

Our readers have heard of this ¢elebrated tragedy, by 
Victor Hugo, which occasioned such a stir among the theatre- 
going people of Paris, and so much excitement between the 
schools of the Classicists and Romanticists. It has recently 
been translated into English, and brought out at one of the 
royal theatres in London, with what success we have not yet 
learned. It is founded upon Spanish incidents, and of course 
illustrative of Spanish manners-and character. We have 
no idea of entering into an analysis of the plot of this play, 
for two reasons; one of which is, that such analyses are 
usually very stupid; and another, that it has already been 
‘done at length ina late number of the Foreign Quarterly 
Review. The scene which we have translated below is one 
of the best, and may be thus very briefly explained. We 
shall talk something like a prompter’s copy, when we say— 


time, midnight; Donna Sol at her balcony, expecting the 
coming of her lover Hernani; and Don Carlos the king, 


| who had overheard the appointment, in waiting to arrest 


Hernani, and carry away his mistress: Donna Sol, having 
heard the signal agreed upon, descends from the balcony, and 
finds herself in the grasp of Don Carlos. 


Donna Sol. O! it is not his voice, and I am lost! 
Don Car. What sweeter accents would you listen to 
Than to.a lover’s accents, and a king’s ! 
Donna Sol. The king! 
Don Car. 1 throw a kingdom at your feet! 
Behold from whose embrace you would escape, 
At once your sovereign master—and your slave! 
Donna Sol. Belp! Help! Hernani! 
Don Car. Proper and worthy fear ! 
It is the king who clasps thee, and not thy bandit. 
Donna Sol. Is there no shame in man and royalty ? 
Tblush for your disgraced nobility. 
Is this a triumph that a king should boast of, 
To overcome by force a poor weak woman ? 
Hernani then is worth an hundred kiugs. 
Don Carlos, if the soul might mark the man, 
And-honor stamped the bandit and the king, 
Then thou wouldst wield the sword and he the sceptre. 
Don Car. Madam ! 
Donna Sol. Forget’st thou that my father was a count? 
Don Car. I will make thee a duchess. 
Donna Sol, Go! ’Tis shameful. 
My father in your cause has shed his blood, 
And I am jealous of my father’s honor ; 
Too proud to be a monarch’s favorite, 
Too poor and hurnble to adorn his throne ! 
Don Car. Share then my name, my honors, and my throne! 
You shall be queen and empress. 
Donna Sol. No! 
Tam above suchsnares. I tell thee, king, 
If I must tell thee, I had rather far, 
With my Hernani lead the exile’s life, 
Outlawed and banished from the crowded world, 
Enduring hunger, thirst, and wretchedness, 
Sharing his destinies in bitter wo, 
Deserted, doomed to want and misery, 
Than sit an empress on a monarch’s throne! 
Don Car. How happy is this man! 
Donna Sol. Proscribed and poor ! 
Don Car. Poor and proscribed perhaps, but he is loved. 
Tam alone, an angel follows him, 
Thou hat’st me, then ? 
Donna Sol. 1 do not love thee. 
Don Car. Well, and what matters it ? 
Donna Sol. O heavens, my lord! 
Youare a king ; duchess or marchioness, 
Or countess, you have only to select ; 
The ladies of the court have always love 
To barter for thy love. Proscrived and exiled— 
What has Hernani, then, received from heaven? 
You have Castile, Navarre, and Arragon, 
Murcie and Leon, twenty other kingdoms, 
And India, with its boundless mines of gold! 
You have an empire that no king can equal, 
So vast the broad sun never sets upon it! 
And with all this will you, would you, my king, 
Tear me from him whose all is my affection ? 
Don Car. Come, come, I will not listen to yous Love, 
I will divide my empire with you. Say 
What kingdom you will choose? > 
Donna Sol. (Struggling in his arms.) For mine honor, 
Tonly ask of you, my lord, this dagger. 


RSanice ry at the poinardin his girdle. He disengages 
himself from her, and steps back.) 
Don Car. The beauty! 
Ino more wonder that she loves a rebel. (Advancing.) 
Donna Sol, One step you perish, and I— 
(He recoils—she turns and cries.) 
Hernani! 
Don Car. Be hushed. 
Donna Sol. (Raising her dagger.) One step, and allis finished. 
Don Car, If all my kindness ends in this, my lady, 
Ihave with me three officers of my suite— 


(Hernant suddenly rises behind him.) 
Hernani. You have forgotten one of them. 


(The king turns, and sees Hernani standing fixedly behind him 
in the shade, his arms folded under the long cloak which en- 
velopes him. Donna Sol utiers a loud ery, runs towards him, 
and clasps him in her arms.) 

Heaven is my witness, 
How gladly I had met thee elsewhere. 
Donna Sol. Hernani, save me from him. 
Hernani. Be composed. 
Don Car. Monterey! What, then, are my friends about, 
To sufier this Bohemzan prince to pass ? 
Monterey ! 
Hernani. Your friends are in my keeping; 
So do not clamor for their powerless swords. 
For three to.do your bidding I have sixty. 
Sixty, of whom one is worth four of yours. 
Here, then, we will arrange our difference. 
What! Lay a finger on a noble maiden! 
It was unworthy of a king of Spain, 
A cowardly and miserable act! 
Don Car, What, my lord ruffian, are you teaching me? 
(Smiling disdainfully.) 
Hernani. He scoffs at me! Indeed Tam not king, 
But when a king insults and injures me 
Vengeance alone can soothe my wounded honor. 
Beware! A monarch’screst may wear less terror 
Than the just wrath burning upon my brow. 
You are a fool—if still deceived by hope. (Seizing him by the 
Know’st thou whose hand thus holds thee in its grasp? [aa mm. 
Mlearken a word—your father murdered mine— 
Thate you. You have taken from me all 
My honors and possessions—I despise you. 
You would deprive me of my love—I curse you. 
Ay, from my soul I hate, despise, and curse you! 
Don Car. Sir! 
Hernani. This night, however, all my hate is fled ! 
All that T sought I find, 
Don Carlos, in your own toils you are taken ; 
There isno hope of flight or timely suecour. 
You are my prisoner. Enemies surround you. 
You are alone. What will you do, my lord? 
Don Car, Away ! 
Hernani. Go, go! . You fall by no unworthy blow. 
My vengeance asks a fitting sacrifice— 4 
My arm shall dothe deed. Defend yourself! (Draws his sword.) 
e pes ant Iam your master and your sovereign. 
trike 


i 


Hernani. My lord, remember, yesterday your sword - 
Was crossed by mine. 
Don Car. And yesterday we met upon a level— 
Your rank unknown to me and mine to you. 
To-day, my friend, we are no longer equal ; 
You know my dignity, and I know you. 
Hernani. Perhaps! 
Don Car. You may assassinate—I cannot fight with you. 
Hernani. Think you that we shall stand upon such trifles + 
Defend yourself. 
Don Car. You may assassinate. 
What, think you, ruffian, that your desperate hordes 
Shall safely spread themselves over my cities? 
That you, a robber and a murderer, 
Shall put the noble on and play the hero? 
That I will deign to honor your vile dagger, 
By crossing its foul steel with my brighit blade ? 
No! crime has stained you, and its crimson blots 
Have steeped your garments. Hence! Away! 
(Hernani, sombre and pensive, plays some minutes with the 
point of his sword, then turns quickly towards the king, and 
breaks the blade upon the pavement.) 


Hernuni. Go, then! 
(The king turns towards him with a look of disdain.) 
Go! we shall find more fit occasion !, 
Donna Sol. My Hernani! 
Don Car. It is well. 
Ina few hours and I, the king, am safe 
Within my ducal palace. My first care 
Shall be to look into my treasury. 
Has a price yet been put upon your head? 
Hernani. There has, 
Don Car. From this hour I consider you a traitor 
And rebel, and I give fair warning of it. 
The ban of the kingdom is upon your head. 
Hernani. lam already exiled. 
Don Car. Well! 
Hernant. But France is next to Spain, and there are ports 
For entrance to her soi). 
Don Car. Ishall be emperor of Germany, 
And banish you beyond the empire’s limits. 
Hernant. At your pleasure. 
Still remain Jands beyond your feeble sway ; 
From them I will defy you. There is refuge 
Where thy hand cannot reach me. 
Don Car. Andwhen I shall have won the world? 
Hernan. 1 still shall have the grave ! 
Don Car, Your insolent plot shall be discomfited. 
Hernani. Vengeance is tardy, slow of pace; in time 
She is sure to come! 
Don Car. To lay her fingers on this royal dame 
Who loves a bandit. 
Hernani. Think’st thou I hold thee still? 
Forget not, future emperor and Cesar, 
I hold thee weak and helpless, in my power; 
And with one grasp of my too loyal hand, 
Can crush the imperial eagle in his shell. 
Don Car. Do it. 
Hernani. Go, go—away ! 
(Takes off his cloak, and throws it over the shoulders of the king.) 


Away! and take this mantle, j 
Or in our ranks I fear some harm to thee. 
Iseek some fitter opportunity 
For vengeance. 
Don Car. And words like these, spoken by such as thou, 
Shall surely meet the punishment they merit. 


(King retires.) 


LETTERS FROM BOSTON. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Boston, May 183). 


I peLipve J never told you that my correspondence should 
touch upon anything but Boston, and if so, you may skip this 
letter as not being mentioned in the bond. But if you are, 
notwithstanding, disposed to continue friends, and go along 
with me, I will endeavor to be as instructive and entertaining 
as possible. I wish to carry you to Cambridge, and if you 
are not too particular in the mode of conveyance, step with 
me into the hourly accommodation, which is running from 
six in the morning to six or eight at night, between the metro- 
polis and this old ‘seat of learning. Suppose then we have 
rattled over along bridge, passed through a mile of the most 
disgusting and abominable piece of town on earth—to wit, 
Cambridgeport—and having suffered from all the vile sights, 
sounds, and odors which can possibly assail the senses, you 
will be rolled along to quite a decent and reputable spot, 
which is the seat of Harvard University. 

This institution, as you well know, is the oldest in the 
country. In the year 1636, the general court of Massachu- 


‘setts appropriated four hundred pounds to the establishment 


of a college at Newtown. In 1638 the Rev. John Harvard, 
who had received the degree of A. M., at Emanuel college, 
in England, bequeathed seven hundred and seventy-nine 
pounds and twopence towards establishing a college, and in 
honor of him theinstitution, which had the benefit of his legacy, 
adopted his name. In 1640, Mr. Henry Dunster was chosen 
the first president : an officer whose duty at that time was 
“to inspect the manners of the students, and unto his morn- 
ing and evening prayers to join some exposition of the chap- 


ters which they read from Hebrewinto Greek from the Old 
Testament in the morning, and out of English into Greek 
from the New Testament in the evening.” 

The different schools connected at present with the uni- 
versity, are a medical school in this city, the theological school, 
which is an unitarian establishment, within a few hundred 
yards of the principal college enclosures, and the law school, 
which has been recently revived and gone into very success- 
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ful operation, under the superintendence of Messrs. Story 
and Ashmun. ; 

The various edifices which are occupied by the University, 
are Stoughton hall, Massachusetts hall, Holden chapel, Har- 
vard hall, Holworthy hall, and University hall. These 
buildings, with the exception of the last, are of brick. Uni- 
versity hall was built in 1814 of Chelmsford granite, and 
contains a chapel, recitation and lecture rooms, four large 
dining halls, with kitchens, baths, and probably a dozen et 
ceteras. These edifices stand on an inclosed plain of some 
dozen acres, ornamented and surrounded by shrubs and forest 
trees. 

The library of the University consists of about thirty 
thousand volumes, which are deposited in two spacious rooms 
in Harvard hall, Large additions to it are annually making. 
Many of these works are exceedingly rare, and some of them, 
probably, are single copies ; and if not, we shall Tisk little in 
saying that a number of them ought to be, as for any good 
they will ever do. These volumes have been accumulated 
principally within the last fifty years by liberal donations 
from a great variety of sources. Some of the donors have 
their names preserved and handed down by signs stuck 
up in the alcoves, a species of embalming, which, though not 
exactly like being laid up in lavender, is still a very respecta- 
ble sort of perpetuation. One of the most distinguished of 
these was Mr. Hollis, on whose books we have noticed a 
number of queer devices, in relation to which we have copied 
the following paragraph from an old magazine. 

“ Mr. Hollis employed Mr. Pingo to cut a number of em- 
blematical devices, such as the caduceus of Mercury, the wand 
of A®sculapius, the owl, the cap of liberty, &c.; and these 
devices were to adorn the backs, and sometimes the sides 
of books. When patriotism animated a work, instead of 


unmeaning ornaments on the binding, he adorned it with! 


caps of liberty. When wisdom filled the page, the owl’s ma- 
jestic gravity bespoke its contents. The caduceus pointed 
out the works of eloquence, and the wand of- Asculapius 
was a sign of good medicine. The different emblems were 
used on the same book when possessed of different merits, 
and to express his disapprobation of the whole or parts of 
any work, the figure or figures were reversed. Thus each 
cover exhibited a critique on the book, and was a proof that 


they were not kept for show, as he must read before he could | 


judge. Mark this, ye admirers of gilded books, and imitate.” 

But what do the fair and fashionable readers of your journal 
care about all this? Im my next, tomake amends for the 
dustiness of my present researches, and as an apology for 
their stupidity, I will tell you a little something abont the 
various gentlemen connected with the University who have 
done anything to distinguish themselves from the general run 
of humanity. For personality is always interesting, even 
when it does not degenerate into scandal. POG: 


THE FINE ARTS. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
’ [SECOND NOTICE.] 

SpveraL subsequent visits to this fine collection of pic- 
tures, exhibited at Clinton-hall, have discovered to us so 
much worthy of praise, but overlooked in our first cursory 
glance, that we take pleasure in recurring to the subject. In- 
deed only a very lengthened and careful survey enables one 
to judge accurately of so many productions, and to enter pro- 
perly into their individual merits. For a time the mind is 
too much divided by a multiplicity of impressions to compare 
and reason justly, and a glaring picture sometimes monopo- 
lizes the attention, “while a thousand quiet displays of taste 
and genius escape the notice. 

Wo. 8. General Lafayette, full-length. Mr. Morse. Nearly 
every body caught a glimpse of the veteran soldier during 
his visit to the United States. They will recognize the strong 
resemblance in this representation. He stands by two pedes- 
tals supporting busts of Franklin and Washington, while 


his right hand rests upon another unoccupied. Long may it | 


be, before death unites him to his immortal associates. It is 
to be regretted, however, that the painting is not worthy the 
reputation of the president of the academy. 

11, Full-length portrait of a lady. Another brilliant spe- 
cimen by Ingham, and bearing the impress of his style. The 
folds of the dress are reality itself. 

_ 15. Morning scene. K. Hoyle. We do not wonder that 
artists are never ts 
the deyotion of a life picture the sky. The clouds are too 
frequently dense and bold. Nature has made them all ethe- 
real softness, floating, airy, and fullof light. In the difficult 


of painting morning, yet it requires | 


| delineation of this, the artist has approached near the reality, 
and afforded an agreeable contrast with his moonlight view. 

|| They should be together. 

|| 17 and 18. Marine views.. Thompson. In one the water 

| rough, the sails swollen, and boats scudding before the wind; 

the other calm, water spread out into a mirror—both very 

|| well done. ; 

|| 21. Landscape. Ward. All wanderers through the coun- 

\|try have paused to admire just such scenes, and will appre- 

|| ciate the excellence of this production. 4 

22. Family groupe, Italian costume. Weir. A mother 
bending pensively over her sleeping infant, and a little girl by 
her side. Valuable both as an illustration of the female at- 
tire in that part of the world, and for the picturesque beauty 
of the groupe. One of Mr. Weir's strongest claims to praise 
is, that he completes his pictures. His figures are fresh with 
an almost living beauty, his landscapes touched with extreme 
care and delicacy ; and in the present specimen the furniture 
of the apartment, particularly the cradle, is portrayed with 
great force and truth, 

30. Portrait of a gentleman. Inman. A< first-rate pamt- 
ing, and an uncommonly striking likeness. 

31. The White Plume again. Gentlemen who have ac- 
counts to cast up, persons with a reputation for business- 
habits, youths addicted to sonnets, we recommend to keep 
clear of this face. The eyes are dangerous. We envy the 
ex-secretary on the opposite side of the room, who, from one 


week’s end to another, does nothing but look at them. If he 
||had such a countenance before him when he penned the late 
|lucid communication to a distinguished individual, the ob- 
scurities which have puzzled the nation are satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. 

34, 35, 129, 132. Portraits of Ladies. Ingham. ‘Talk’st 
thou of nothing but of ladies.” This gentleman seems to pos- 
sess the same perception of the human face, as it is displayed in 
a certain pleasing class of our fellow-creatures, that breathes 
in Weir’s delineations of natural scenery or moral beauty. 
The latter spreads before the awakened fancy the heavens 
glowing with the radiance of the setting sun, a Greek ex- 
piring in the arms of his friend in the cause of freedom, 
knights doing battle in bright moonlight, winding rivers, lux- 
uriant meadows, or verdant hills; the former leaves the hills 
and rivers to exhibit their own charms, and gives you faces— 
sweet, glowing, beautiful female faces. All his various con- 
ceptions are charming, and full of the earnestness of a fervid 
imagination. y 

44, “A small full-length. H. Page. Finely drawn. The 
perspective of the room and the coloring of the figure very 
effective. , 

54. Peter and John curing the lame. Weir. Although 
small, this deserves a careful study. The idea of distance is 
happily given, and the light falling softly on the street in the 
back ground, is not surpassed by any picture in the academy. 

57. Rialto of Venice, moonlight. A. Richardson, There 
is much to be admired in this production. 

58. Letter of Introduction. J. Dorn. The awkwardness 
||0f a youth, who seems afflicted with the uncommon misfor- 
tune of being modest, is here neatly illustrated. The bearer 
endures the broad glance of the company around the table, 
while the host peruses the letter. It is a very natural.groupe, 
and well executed. ; 

64, '71. Design and front view for the Record-office. If 
|| the dark and gloomy structure, which has, for so many years, 
answered the purpose of a jail, can be metamorphosed into 
any resemblance of the neat and chaste edifice represented 
jin these drawings, it will certainly be an improvement grati- 
fying to our citizens. 

68. Hay Sloops, Duane-slip. W. J.. Bennet. Water 
icolors. The great reputation which Mr. Bennet has already 
| obtained in this kind of painting will, we hope, prevent the 
visitor from passing over his pieces carelessly. This is one 
lof superior merit. It shows like a reflection of the real scene 
in a camera obscura. It has everything of nature but sound 
|| and motion. 

75. Halflength miniature of a Greek. H.C. Shumway. 
| A delineation full of majesty and grandeur, which cannot be 
too much admired. 

91. Boy and Pigs. W.S. Mount. Notwithstanding the 
|| rather unpleasant operation which closes the earthly carcer of 
|| this- respectable class of animals, they certainly enjoy a de- 
|gree of gentlemanly ease and retirement not often allotted to 
||their keepers. They are here luxuriating in the straw, and 
with the boy, who leans lazily on the fence, form a very 
comfortable, though not poetic, emblem of tranquillity and 
contentment. 

108. Flower Piece. 


| 


Pretty, natural, and by a lady. 


- s 


109. Pen Drawing. View of the tomb of Archimedes. 
C, Edwards. A very labored and beautiful specimen of in- 
dustry and skill. 

141. Portrait of the artist. W. Dunlap. True as life. 

164. Portrait of a Little Girl coming from School. W. 
Dunlap. The girlish expression of this face could scarcely 
be surpassed, and proves the fame of the painter te be well 
merited. : 

168. Professor Griscom. Waldo and Jewett. We do not 
remember to have ever beheld a more faithful likeness 

170. Little Girl and Book. J. Freeman. Full of expres- 
sion. She looks as if she had mispelled a word, and ex- 
pected to be sent down to the foot of the class. 

178. Cavern and Waterfall. at the Kaatskill Mountain. 
G. Marsiglia. One of the most striking pieces in the collection. 

197. Fish. Mount. In themselves beautiful objects, 
especially when, as the artist has painted them, overspread 
with various bright hues. The substantial sirloin of raw 
beef in another part of the room, is by no means so appro- 
priate a subject. : 

We have been tempted to bestow more attention upon these ~ 
paintings than we originally intended, partly from having 
discovered, since our last notice, that many of them have not 
before been offered to the public inspection, and partly be- 
cause a more careful examination convinces us that the pr 
sent is altogether superior to any previous exhibition of the in- 
stitution. It is indeed extremely creditable to the contributing 
artists, and richly merits the encouragement with which, we 
perceive, the fashionable world is already beginning to reward 
their labors. By the way, it is a consideration not to be for- 
gotten, that while a crowd of charming faces smile upon the 
amateur from the canvass, he stands a fair chance of meeting 
others equally agreeable, unpainted but by “the cunning 
hand of nature.” 


ENGRAVING. 

We may safely congratulate ourselves that a taste for the 
fine arts is annually becoming more widely diffused through- 
out the land. The impulse with which music has advanced is 
obvious to all; painting is by no means stationary; and, 
among the rest, engraving is making rapid progress; and 
the American people manifest an increasing disposition to 
encourage it. But a few years ago it was considered hazar- 
dous to publish any plate above mediocrity, and even then 
until patronage had been secured by previous subscriptions, 
The publie are, however, no longer indifferent to these sub- 
jects, and their liberal support has already produced several 
deserving artists, and numerous pieces of superior excellence. 
Among others we have before us the proof impressions of 
Peabody’s “ Views of New-York,” now in the course of pub- 
lication. They are among the most beautiful which have 
come under our observation. The work is printed in hand- 
some style, and will soon be ready for delivery. 


THE DRAMA. 

We have once more three theatres in-full operation. It 
cannot be expected, nor would it be agreeable to our readers, 
that we should enter into a particular criticism of all their 
performances. Besides, it often happens that each establish-. 
ment puts forth its strongest attraction on the same evening ; 
and it would require a certain power of ubiquity, not pos- 
sessed by us, to notice them all, unless we were to fall into 
the custom prevalent with some, but, we beg the reader to 
believe, contrary to our practice, of animadverting upon 
pieces which we have never seen. When Cinderella is an- 
nounced: at the Park it is fashionable for everybody to 
be there—“‘us, of course.” The Chatham has re-opened, 
under very favorable auspices. The interior is quite taste- 
fully decorated, and in the company are several first-rate per- 
formers. At the Bowery, Messrs: Booth and Hamblin have 
been driving a pretty heavy tragedy business, as also Mr. 
Forrest at the Park and Mr. Pelby at the Chatham. At his 
benefit on Monday evening Mr. Forrest produced the new 
tragedy of ‘Caius Marius,” which was completely success- 
ful, if we may judge from the repeated plaudits of an over- 
flowing house- We intended to have given an analysis of 
this play, but have been prevented by a pressure of other mat- 
ter. The following lines on “duty” are good, and were de- 
livered by Caius with great effect : 


“There’s not a virtue in the human heart 

But may be cancelled by that/little word ; 

And when men do what fiends would startle at, 
‘They lull their conscience with a sense of duty.’ 


It has been said that the town is unable adequately to support 
three theatres, and we are inclined to the same opinion, un- 
less a very different mode of management shall be adopted 
from that hitherto pursued. What the proper plan is we leave 
to the discernment of those most concerned. 
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THE CENSOR. 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
No. 110. 


“The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, 
Is dearly bought, is mine, and I will have it.” 


Tuere are many crimes not within the pale of law ; crimes 
‘against generosity and feeling; and, somehow or other, they 
have always seemed to me more contemptible because they 
are committed in safety. Although my secluded and seden- 
tary habits have, in a great degree, chilled the ardor of pas- 
sion, yet even my blood passes with increased warmth and 
rapidity through my veins, when I behold a man, who, from 
the ostensible performance of the duties of an honest citizen 
and a good christian, acquires a reputation for piety and vir- 
tue, beneath which he tyrannizes over the poor, and tram- 
ples on the hopes and interests of the helpless and unhappy. 
The wretch who breaks recklessly through all the laws of, 
society ; who scours the seas in search of booty, waging fear- 
less war against every nation, although he excites our abhor- 
rence and indignation, is not totally destitute of a power to 
command something like respect: a tribute which the soul 
involuntary pays to talent and courage; but there is nothing 
to qualify the contempt with which we regard him who per- 
petrates depredations upon the unfortunate, whenever he can 
do so without compromising his personal safety, who cringes 
down like a fawning spaniel to the laws, whose spirit he vio- 
lates, and who thus betrays all the evil propensities of the 
open villain without his daring. If any thing can deepen the 
hue of such a character, it is when religion is his disguise, and 
woman is his victim. 

The Genius came to me the other day, as I was engaged in 
meditation. His brow was dark with anger, and I feared 
that he was about to display some dreadful feature in the dis- 
position of my fellow-creatures. 

Alas? I observed, “what new scene of grief awaits me ? 
Observation has taught me but too well that, while hundreds 
of outcasts from society, under a different train of circum- 
stances, might have borne, with happiness and honor, all the 
relations of social life; others, who grow up with unsullied 
name, and who move on equal terms with the great and° the 
learned, want only freedom from restraint to render them 
despised. What new malefactor will you unmask ?? 


“Fie-whom Iam about to place before you,” said my com- 
panion, “is no malefactor, at Jeast as you mortals use the 
phrase, He is honest and industrious. He pays his debts, 
he loves his family, and he moreover believes himself to be a 
christian; for he goes through the ceremonial of worship 
with regularity and apparent sincerity. But thou knowest, 
Master Student, christianity is not a system of words and 
forms. [t finds not vent in pompous donations to win public 
applause, nor even in the prayer ascending from the carved 
and lofty church. It is a spiritual essence, dwelling in the 
soul, with benevolence and affection; and shaping the 
thoughts, feelings, and actions according to the rules of moral 
justice. However the blind and giddy world may be deceived 
by false show, be assured that the benevolent Creator of man 
reads the heart, and if kindness and charity are not written 
there, the rest will pass for nothing.” 

“ And yet,” said J, “when we reflect upon the immense 

- opportunities possessed by the better classes, in a thronged 
and commercial metropolis, to increase the source of human 
happiness, or cheer the sorrows of the wretched, by the exer- 
cise of the most simple virtues, it is strange that the noble 
and graceful impulses of nature could be so much checked 
and thwarted by mean and paltry interests.” 


“The subject,” said my companion, “is one of deeper 
importance than even you imagine, Nothing is a more 
pleasing object of contemplation than a good man anxious to 
render those, about him happy. Nature has not given us all 
genius, wit, or beauty ; but everyman may be kind and cha- 
ritable, and may regard his own necessary interests suffi- 
ciently without entirely forgetting or sacrificing those of 
others. All the anguish resulting to society from the acts of 
avowed criminals, and which subject the perpetrators to the 
dungeon or the scaffold, is less than that which grows out of; 
those violations of good feeling, in the innumerable walks of 
private life, over which the law exercises no jurisdiction. 
The glass will discover to you an example, wherein you may 
perceive the result from the one and the other.” 

I beheld a man struggling against the world. He was hag- 
gard and poverty-stricken; and while crowds of cheerful 
beings, in comfortable and often elegant attire, were hasten- 
ing by on every side, and the sounds of laughter broke on 


dazzled his eyes, as they rolled by, and bore the wealthy in 
pursuit of pleasure, this ragged, wretched, friendless, and hope- 
less old man—for on his sick countenance were the marks 
of age as wellas the print of sorrow—stood the meanest ob- 
ject in the throng, and wondered why he was born. He 
wished to die. His soul delighted in the idea of resting, even 
though it were in the grave, from the weariness, the privation, 
the bleak and desolate misery which, in the place of all 
these splendors, fate had allotted to him; but while the young, 
the beautiful and the happy were cut off from their sum- 
mer joys, and languished on the sick bed, and then died, and 
were borne in their cold and mournful loveliness, to lie with 
the sleepers in the church-yard, he, in his misery, still lived 
on. And then he felt the gnawings of hunger; and, in a 
kind of desperation, he stole a pocket-book from a wealthy 
man, was detected—tried—condemned. Nothing could ap- 
pease the rage of him against whom the theft was committed. 
He cursed him, and cast him into prison. 


“ Unhappy man?” IJ exclaimed. 

“Pity him not,” said my companion. “It is not my wish 
to shed a false interest around the fate of the guilty. He has 
broken the laws of his country—it is just that he should pay 
the forfeit. Cast another glance into the mirror.” 

There was a poor woman at labor in a mean hovel. She 
had once known better days, but that was over; and although | 
to her, also, the world was bleak and dreary, she was indus- 
trious—not dishonest. Her character she cherished, for the 
sake of her children as well as for her own; and, by the exer- 
cise of her skill in making artificial flowers, which, in bygone 
times, she had learned as an accomplishment, she had been 
enabled to keep her little household clean and neat; and 
often—for brief gleams of sunshine sometimes fall upon the 
lowliest and darkest path—often happy. ‘They were friend- 
less, it is true, but they were also innocent, affectionate, and 
pious; and when the world threatened them, and the cloud 
of some impending calamity darkened over their heads like 
the brooding tempest, they lifted up their hearts to God, 
and were soothed and elevated by their conviction of his 
mercy. Among other misfortunes it was their lot to be in 
the power of a cruel landlord, a cold-hearted and bad man, 
who closed his eyes and his soul against every thing but 
money. He had labored to amass wealth, and would fore- 
go nothing of his income. ‘Other people must take care of 
themselves,” and when the widow or the orphan pleaded, he 
acted with the brutality of Shylock. Merey was not in his 
‘““hond,” and he would have his pound ef Ach.” 

The poor widow and her little family had been long occu- 
pied in fashioning the pretty flowers that adorn the brow of 
beauty, perchance, in the midnight revel. Alas! she dreams 
not. that its leaves have been nourished with the tears of the 
wretched! A few weeks’ delay would have enabled her to 
dispose of them to advantage; but her tyrant would not brook 
delay. So she set off mournfully to part with her little stock 
at an auction sale, where she hoped to receive at least sufficient 
to discharge the rent. They were put upin neat boxes with 
some expense, for the poor woman knew how much farther 
appearances went with the careless world than considerations 
of kindness for the afflicted. But few attended the sale; and, 
among others, the very man whom I had seen so enraged at 
the unhappy wretch who stole his money. This individual 
purchased them for a few cents a box, for nobody bid against 
him, and bore them to his place of business. When the 
widow knew that all she had to depend on had been 
sacrificed, she declared herself ruined; but a bystander, 
touched by her distress, took her aside and advised her to ap- 
peal to the generosity of the purchaser. 

“T know him well,” said the stranger. ‘He is one of the 
most respectable of our citizens. He is himself a husband 
and a father, and can, therefore, fully appreciate your situa- 
tion. Besides which, he is a member of the church, and, 
should his natural feelings fail to prompt him, he will restore 
your little property from the dictates of a xeligion which com-| 


mands him to ‘do unto others as he would have them do unto 
him,” 

Trifling as this incident was, I watched the denouement 
with increasing interest, for I began to perceive that the 
Genius was no longer leading me through the regions of 
fancy, but was actually disclosing an occurrence of real life. 


his ear, and the flashes of each glittering and costly equipage 


er 


The child of misfortune dried her eyes, and hope was once 
more cheerful in her bosom. She went tremblingly to his 
store, and, as well as her diffidence would permit, narrated 
the simple circumstances of her history and the cause of her 
errand. But her expectations were not realized. He had 
just sold a box; and he found that every shilling he had paid 
would produce him several dollars. 


“ My good woman,” he exclaimed, “I cannot assist you 
r / 


I live by my business, and must make the best of it. If I 
had made a bad bargain I should have borne the consequences. 
This is a good one; I cannot yield the advantage.” 

The widow went to her home—and found it desolate, for 
the landlord had distrained on her goods. The successful 
speculator on so small a scale, hied him to church and bent 
his head in prayer! 

“Mark,” said the Genius, as he disappeared with a pensive 
'smile; “‘mark how piracies may be committed under the 
mask of religion even at the thresholds of your doors, in the 
broad streets of this great city. This is the way to be rich, 
but not to be a christian.” 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Mr. Carey's E'ssays.—W e conclude the publication of these 
papers in the present number. Although not light and gay, 
\like those whose only aim is to amusé, so clear and authentic 
an exposure of facts cannot be uninteresting, and a general 
knowledge of them may relieve the distress of thousands. 
| We trust, therefore, that, for their appearance in our columns, 
|the indulgent reader will require no better apology than our 
\desire to facilitate the exertions of their author in improving 
the condition of the poor, but honest classes. The subject 
possesses more powerful claims upon general attention, from 
its close connection with the moral character of a large por- 
tion of the community. 


American Dictionary.—Recent accounts bear testimony 
to the increasing interest which the literature of this country 
is exciting, not only in England, but on the continent.— 
The publisher of the American Dictionary in London had 
nearly a thousand subscribers before the work was half print- 
ed. At the head of the list are some of the royal family 
and several of the ministry and nobility; and on the 
continent many subscribers, in Germany, and the Netherlands, 
jand somein Vienna. Ina number of periodicals and papers, 
the work is commended in as favorable terms as its best friends 
|can desire, 

As this dictionary is now adopted in many, if not all our uni- 
versities and colleges, by the higher officers of govern- 
ment, and by congress, as their standard, it becomes spore 
\that the primary schools of the country should procure the au- 
thor’s elementary books, in order to insure uniformity in or- 
ithography and pronunciation. Incessant and unwearied 
jefforts are making to introduce, or continue in use other ele- 
jmentary books, whose different orthography tends to keep 
the language in perpetual fluctuation, and confound both 
teachers and pupils. Most of these are sold cheap—very 
cheap—but really for more than they are worth. They 
have the old orthography of the age of Elizabeth, copied most 
absurdly from Walker, but long since obsolete, and now 
ridiculed in England. The orthography of Webster's ele- 
mentary books is modern and uniform; and his scheme of 
notation is universally admired for its simplicity. 


Love and suicide.—A young girl, aged sixteen, and des- 
cribed, in a late London paper, as of prepossessing appearance, 
has lately added one to the numerous and melancholy list of 
females who have fallen victims to a passion generally re- 
garded with ridicule. The object of her love was a young 
man named Alders. She left her home in Chancery-lane, 
and went to Richmond, with the intention of committing 
suicide, in which she too well succeeded. Since the coroner’s 
inquest the following letter, addressed to “ Mr. G. Alders,” 
was discovered in her bed-room at her father’s house : 

“Once more, and for the last time, I venture to address 
you. That my love for you is hopeless, is beyond question, 
but a wound is implanted in my heart that time will never 
eradicate, nor shall I ever love another. To live, then, is im- 
possible. Icannot, Farewell then, farewell for ever. Ere 
this letter reaches you, the unhappy and rejected Clara will 
have met a watery grave. Adieu for ever, Ciara,” 

This is not to be classed among the fictions of the day, but 
seems to have come from an authentic source. While the 
unhappy victim of neglect, but more of her own unregulated 
feelings, affords a proper subject of compassion, we may easily 
trace in her character the effects of a careless education. It is 
probable that her mind has been rendered morbid by an inju- 
dicious perusal of novels and poetry. Nothing is more fatal 
to a sensitive disposition than a habit of turning from the 
practical realities of life, and contemplating the images with 
which gifted writers people the world of romance. 


Concert.—A concert of sacred musie will be given in Para- 
clete church, on Wednesday evening, the eighteenth instant. 
We have only room to observe, that Mrs, Austin will ap- 
pear, with other powerful attractions. 
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THE WIDOW. 


WRITYEN BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY——COMPOSED BY BISHOP. 


With mournful expression but not too slow. 


ean-not love an - o- ther, 


can-not cast 


a - side of a  wi-dow 


For white robes 


of a bride. 


{ 
~ 


las u © A re Veeszio 
‘9 #8-+_e-»—.-2/@ and Eo. ie I ll 
A a LH Se DE A | P#Sbe-s— ete Se a we 
Wy 3 ute Hy Tee 

lis - ten To Love’s.be-guil - ing voice, The sad heart of the mour - ner Can make 


SECOND VERSE, 


Oh! offer nought but friendship, 
And I will be your friend ; 
Speak only of the lost one, 
And mark how Pll attend ; 
His portrait hangs above us,— 
Dare not to breathe love’s name, 
Those dark eyes, could I listen, 
Would frown upon my shame. 


— 


no 


choice 


se - cond 


THIRD VERSE. 


And, see, my child clings to me, 
And looks up in my face, 
He has no other parent 
To fondle and embrace. 
Unconsciously his finger 
My wedding-ring hath prest, 
As if it were to chide me 
For smiling on my guest. 


ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


THE BARBER. 

‘Tue barber is ez officio a politician. He will discuss you the 
merits of the candidate, for office, as well as the most jaded beer 
drinker of his ward. Now this is saying a great deal, for a 
‘beer drinker is also a politician, ex officio ; and many old poli- 
ticians choose to shave themselves, sooner than to be out-talk- 
ed and out-vied by the knight of the brush and basin. The 
barber is indeed a most astonishing fellow. If the person he 
is torturing be a merchant, he talks of flour and cotton, indigo 


and tobacco, and if he discovers him to be from the land of \ 


nullification, he denounces the tariff, and declares that he 
would like to see every mother’s son of the down-easters 
smothered in mush-and-molasses. If the operatee be a lawyer, 
the operator modestly (for lawyers are a superior class of 
beings, and even Monsieur Shaver bends the knee to them) 
asks his opinion of the revised statutes; but the dread in 
which he is held by him is not a sufficient guarantee from 
the incessant fire of his tongue. If the doctor comes in, he 
wishes him joy of the wet weather, asks him if sore throats, 
coughs, colds, and consumptions are plenty, and-slily hints 

Lt He is also 
a good physiognomist, and knows well whom he has to deal 
with, and it is his own fault if he is not a good craniologist. 
‘The village barber mortally hates a Yankee pedler, having 


suffered so much by way of excellent razors, shaving soap, || 


ait 


clock, horn-flint, and oak-leaf Havana cigar-makers ap- 
proaching his shop, than he makes up his mind to shave for 
half. price, and be cheated into the purchase of a razor which 
will be warranted to shave into the bargain. The barber is 
—in short, he is a thing that shaves and talks and talks and 
shaves until his unlucky hearer wishes him at the bottom of; 
the sea, and never ceases except when he stretches forth his 
hand to receive the reward of his labor, and then he thanks 
you, but whether for your money or your patience is a problem 
not yet solved. 


Evigvams. 


| “ NON-INTERVENTION,” 


As understood by the “ five great powers.” 


Non-intervention used to mean 
To let a man alone, 

‘To settle matters as he could, 
And quiet pick his bone. 


But now, in this enlightened age, 
Tt means just the reverse ; 

Not what you please, but what we please— 
We bear both sword and purse. 


Thus the “ five great dispensing powers” 
To honest Belgium say, 

“Choose whom you will tobe your king, 
‘Por certes choose you may. 


“But mind, my honest friend, if you 
“Pass by the king we choose, 

“A man might better just be hanged 
“Than in that rascal’s shoes.’ 


washballs, &c., and no sooner does he see one of these wooden | 


‘‘ THE UNION.” 


England-and Ireland ever are at strife 

About the mastery, just like man and wife ; 
They quarrel, swear, and fisticuif away, 

And can’t keep quiet even when they pray; 

At court, at feasts, at church, and every where, 
They scratch, and catterwaul, and tear their hair. 


| Acentury they’ve held this rare communion 


Of sweet domestic bliss, and called it ‘‘ Union.” 


“THE THREE DAYS.” 


Quoth Hodge, a country bumpkin of renown, 
‘To an old neighbor just returned from town, 
“What do they mean down there by these three days, 


’Bout which they such a mortal pother raise?” 

His friend replied, ‘‘O ’twas a glorious thing, 

‘The people rose against a tyrant king; 

‘The bristiing bayonets met with dauntless breast, 
Resolved to die or see their wrongs redressed ; 

for three whole days the stubborn fight maintained, 
Won a great victory—and nothing gained !” 


rt 


IMAGINARY HAPPINESS, 


We have so few real sources of happiness in this world, 
that I am always glad to get as many imaginary ones as I can. 


MUSICIANS, 


Musicians are apt to be jealous of each other. I once heard: 
of one who experienced envy at hearing a mock-bird sing. 
cee SS Sor Sr ET OE 
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VOLUMD VIII. 
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YES, ONCE MORE'I AM FREE, . ~. 


Yxs, once more Iam free 
From ‘her br ight and silken chain, 
Her lip, with all its witchery, S 
Shall smile on me in vain). 
_ qHler eye is very bright, f 
7*. And her cheeka modest red, ‘ 
And her neck a very lily white 
»:.But herstony heart is dead.- 


fa my verses once Isaid, 
That she was quite @ Hehe, 
ent » the perk asly-she ate, 
Was “pray, sir, who may she be?” 
tt cut me tothe heart, 
But I never let her know it— 
That a word fromsuch as she, should start 
The feelings of a poet. 


And now the-unkind girl 
Has sent memy dismissal, 

4nd my brain is ma rapid twirl, 
From reading her epistle ; 

When my faith has thus been plighted, 
It is very, very cruel, 

That my hope should thus be blighted 
And myself shot ina duel. 


are o had finned her shawls, 
d tied her shoes and bonnets, 
“Gallanted her on morning calls, 
And loaded her with sonnets ; 
Who gave her rings and other things, 
In such expensive numbers, 
And always flew on Cupid’s wings 
To serenade her slumbers! 


But once more lam free 
From her bright and silken chain, 
Her lip, with all its witchery, 
Shall smile on me in’ vain: 
Her eye is very bright, 
And her cheek a modest red, 
And her neck a very lily. white— 
But her stony heartis dead! 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


RANDOM SKETCHES.—-THE MAD PORT. 


T wave ever had butlitile coeapeseion for that numerous class 
Ree uate ak z fhe intent’ 
doing nothing, and after a Satiety of revolutions are wound up|) 
with having nothing to do. Their usual resort, under such 
circumstances, is to become misanthropic, groan over unmerit- 
ed misfortuhes, and complain of the uncharitable coldness of 
the world. After a while, they begin to talk of the little there 
is in this life worth living for, They speculate upon the 
easiest method of going out of ‘nerd, and try it upon their | 
neighbor's dog. They purchase poisons for their own taking, 
and are the death of all the cats in the vicinity. And after 
this, if they avoid the insane hospital, and gain wisdom 
from experience, they will sometimes settle down into very 
domestic, paternal, and honest men. 

Thave a personage of this description in my eye at present. 
From the circumstance that I have called him, by way of dis- 
tinction, the mad poet, you will perceive that I do not con- 
sider lunacy at all essential to the perfection of this character. 
The greatest living bard is probably one of the most sane, 
quiet, and harmless of mortals. _But my friend, Mr. Silver, 
thought differently. He imagined craziness to be the height 
of inspiration, and founded his whole system of conduct and 
composition upon this very erroneous principle. The natural 
consequence was that in worldly estate he soon found him- 
self completely in the vocative ; and though entering life with 
a considerable fortune, he was blessed at the age of twenty- 
three with the disagreeable incumbrances of a wife and a 
couple of children, without a cent, a friend, or a prospect in 
the world. I have said without a prospect, but it would be 
more proper to say with but one prospect—that of utter starva- 
tion ; for he had no business, or knowledge of business, and 
though he was certainly entitled to affix Dr. to his name, it 
would have been only to signify debtor, and not a doctorate of 
law, physic, or divinity. 

» I was first introduced to Mr, Silver about six years ago, in 
a coffee-house in Boston. He was a genteel young man, 


eatievt Tr thy nS 


<a 


with a fair address and agreeable conversation, but in his ideas}! 


altogether too diabolical. A modest man, and no poet, like 
myself; could not stand it. His language was a’ continual 
hyperbole. He dealt only in superlatives, and those of the 
most desperate description, affected Byron, thought well of 


Face uature, that they began to Jight shy of him. 


evidently in one of his insane intervals. 


| shadow, and my whole life has been a continual struggle with 


pirates, and indulged quite a partiality for highwaymen. He 


had always considered it beneath'the dignity of his.art to at-'| cheated, abused. 


ye 


POLITE LITERA 


se 


ihattors, and the solé 
ments, Awas to the feelings. 

to the purtes of those of his friends 
poetand a man of “genius ! ape 
d really. some ¢ talent and attractionabout him, 
l his diablerie, end ‘thoseyof ae acquaintance 
ee to indulge their inclination, fréely offered him 
f their pocket-books, ‘But when these ealls became 
ore aN more frequent, without any prospect of discontinu- 
more than ; robable, judging from the | analogies of 
Tt oc- 
curred to them that he ought to be dding something for him- 
self. As‘soon ax Mr. Silver perceived Bie oe commenced 
the introduction of his wife and children. (He-exhibited 
them upon the canvass in all the brilliant and active colors 


jjand happy. And then, reversing the scene, represented them 
in poverty, darkness, misery, sufferiny from cold and hunger!) 
—and in the back ground a domestic thunder-storm ready to 
burst over their heada: This toofe for a'while amazingly, and 
answered for a number of weeks, But this also eventually | 
lost its charnis. 
‘of horror, new epithets to express aggravated misery; ‘but 
images of horror and epithets of inisevy began to pa : 

the last resort, he talked misanthropy. = 

“ He had lived long enough—too long. He’ had survived 
his means and his hopes, was busied in distress, and had but 
one way left by which he could extricate himself; and to 
this, sooner or later, and he did not Know how soon, he should 
be obliged to resort.” 

It was while acting under these impulses that he honor- 
ed me with a visit on a midsunimer afternoon. . He was 
He stalked into the 
room and closed the door violestly: behind him; then folding | 
his arms and gnashing his teeth, *'~ boan to promenade my | 
ae ad at the rate of ten knoés an hoi I was sented 

UeHy af mytésk : re Mianictmet t, 
finally threw down my pen to wait patiently { for the issue. 
He at length stopped short, drew a chair violently towards 
me, and began, after having worked his face into uglier con- 
tortions than you ever saw upon the stage: 

“ Mr. Pennilesse, I have had.dreams—horrid dreams. You! 
are my friend, and J am willing to confide in you, for I respect 
and esteem you. I believe you to be an honest man—and/ 
this from me, sir, who never met but one honest man in my 
life, and who scorn to flatter, you may consider no mean com- 
pliment.” 

I bowed a suitable acknowledgment, and he resumed his 
discourse : 

‘’ Mr. Pennlesse, i am tormented by a fiend that whispers 
shocking things tome. I have long been tormented by him, 
and it is strange that I have not before acted upon some of 
the impulses he has put into my crazed brain.” \ 

Icrossed my legs and leaned forward in an attitude of earn- 
est attention. 

“From my childhood upwards he has haunted me like a! 


him.” 

I looked the very essence of sympathy. 

“Last night he came to my chamber; it was a bright moon- 
light, and I could distinguish his features: it was still as death, 
and I could hear-his voice. He drew the curtains of my bed, 
and whispered one word—it was enough.” He threw him- 
self back in the chair and covered his face with his hands, 
when suddenly rising he re-commenced pacing my apartment. 

“This is a vile world—a vile, vile world !” 

“But pray tell me to what conclusions you have come from 
the suggestions of the fiend. What did he advise?” 

“Shooting myself,” 

T knew all along what he was driving at, but started back 
in feigned amazement, 

“Shoot yourself—it is impossible !” 

“Neither impossible nor improbable, it is strictly true! I 
have made up my mind.” 

* But, my dear fellow, consider—you don’t know what you 
are about.” 

“©, but I do. 


What have I to live for? . I am neglected, 
I am overwhelmed with debts and difficul- 


in which his fancy could invest’ ‘thenr+-bright, affectionate, yo 


At every recital héaccumulated new images (Ne 


lhe'did not exactly like to say so. 


NUMBER 46. 


ties, and how can T desire to remain a moment longer in a 
world which has thus treated me 2 

‘Think of your wife and children.” 

"No, sir, the thought drives me to desperation. I am re- 
solved—you are my friend, and I wish you to assist me.’” 

“Well; Mr. Silver, to tell you the truth, I am glad to see - 
this. au are a man of courage, and I respect you. Any 
assistance in my power I shall be happy to furnish. I will 
jmot be your executioner, but anything short of that you 


Spies. commend,” 


lL observed that this took him by surprise, and he was at a 
loss what course it would be proper for him to pursue. He 
hesitated, however, only for a moment, then rushed forward 
we sutty my hand, exclaimed, 

thank you, sir—from- the bottom of my heart I thank 
Ou. »> 
us But, Mr. Silver, what mode of exit do you intend to adopt?” 
T asked coolly. 

“Why, Mr. Pennilesse, I really have not made up my mind 
—they are so cautions about’ selling poison, and I haveyno 


Well Mr. Hated since your resolution i is taken, it is 


i Mery cool to be sure,* thought the insane bard, 1st 
He muttered in a tragedy 
tone, ‘‘ No, sit—none.” 

“ Very well, sit, then we can risen it in a few moments. 
Iam not the man to’see my friend suffering in this way 
when I can assist him: “You shall not be balked, sirj You 
are a brave fellow, and we will haveit all attended tdi in the 
twinkling of an eye.” 

I then carefully turned the key of my apartment, to pre- 
vent all interruptions, went to a small drawer in my secre- 
en and brought out a brace of pistols, one of which I very 
wines: ain Silver meanwhile 


ure! iy Totid eek and cucked, 


\l was looking aghast on all my movements, 


“Tere, sir,” said I, when the operations were completed, 
“this little instrument is as sure as fate. There is nothizig 
to fear, My rooms are entirely at your service. Good by, my 
dear fellow,” shaking him affectionately by the hand, ‘* good 
by. Itrust I have heen to you a friend in need,” 

Mr. Silver turned as pale as the wax figure of Niobe in 
the museum. 

“You need not be afraid of getting me into difficulty from 
this affair’s taking place in my chambers. I will get rid of 
that by some device or other, never fear. © Here is the pistol, 
sir; take it, and I have no doubt that every thing will go off 
well.” 

Mr, Silver could not have trembled more violently if I had 
been threatening to shoot-him myself. 

“Tam afraid, Mr. Pennlesse,” he at length articulated, 
“TJ am afraid you do not exactly understand me.”’ 

“©, but I am sure I understand you perfectly. There can 
be no manner of doubt about it. You wish to shoot yourself, 
and I, like a.true friend, am desirous of giving you all the 
assistance in my power—this is the long and short of it.” 

A man of common calibre, under such circumstances, 
would have shot himself in self-defence ; but, fond as he was 
of talking, Mr. Silver was altogether too courageous to act 
upon compulsion. 

My dear Mr. Pennlesse,” he exclaimed, “ Iam aware of 
your kindness, but it would certainly involve you in inextri- 
cable difficulty.” 

“My dear sir, don’t think a moment about'me. Don’t. be- 
lieve, sir, that I could be so entirely selfish as to waste a 
thought on my own situation. There is the pistol, sir—do 
take it.” 

Mr. Silver paced up and down the floor in very evident 
agitation. There was a decanter upon the side-board; he 
approached it, turned out a copious draught of the dark spark- 
ling liquid, ai diluted it with a trifle of water. I followed 
his example, and we pledged each o Vhen we had 
drank, I turned to him: af 

“T see how it is, Mr. Silver, you are fearful on my account, 
and I. admire your delicacy. But, sir, my pistol is entirely at 
your service you may take it to your own chamber." 


= 
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my minister, either in the desk or the pulpit, for the last three 
years. But I will not attempt to describe whatever else is in- 
kind enough to attend to.||describable, nor to recapitulate that which is without the 
scope of both poetry and prose; yet, when these aerial won- 
\ders choke wp our Battery, and render our very sidewalks im- 
|practicable, I may be permitted to proclaim that “ something 
must be done.” } 
again But be it remembered, the denouncers of this fashion are 
I never did see him again. He took seats that very night|not the only sufferers. I can appreciate the excitement which 
in the southern stage, leaving my vade mecum directed to my \sustains the ladies under this mountain of millinery, for I 
address, without note or comment. | have recently heard!) have been a “ soldier” in my day, and know that the broiling 
that he is now very respectably situated in a comfortable}/of a July sun, the insidiousness of J uly dust, the grinding 0 
clerkship, and attentive to its duties. He has ceased from 2 heavy cap, and the expression of tight boots, aré small mat- 
his mouthings and tragedy heroism, is as sane as his neighbors, || ters when set off against those concomitant advantages, which 
and as happy with his beautiful wife and fine children as he |everybody understands ; and thus the ladies, for the. satisfac- 
ought to be. Without vanity, I think some of the credit of ‘tion of the display, can afford its trifimg penalty. But how 
it belongs to myself. *,*||is it in a sadden shower, or an unexpected gust of wind? 
==/|/Their banners are drenched and droop forever; they cling, 
|instinctively, to their boimets, and sometimes, by a mere 
miracle, are not blown under the wheels of a carriage, or 
| wafted to the skies. 
Tas: Now, seriously, what is the cause of all this? Is it vanity? 
F: To the Editors of the New-York Mirror. iJs it an experiment upon the tolerance of the age? Is this 
GeNxTLEMEN—In my way, I am a moderate man; I in-}| 
dulge in sweeping denunciations only as a last resort; and||nobility in-other countries—of aristocracy in our own? Is 
where anxious to convince, would deprecate undue excite-|| beauty heightened by it, or are beauty’s conquests extended ? 
ment; but, upon my honor, gentlemen, the present fashion|| Are these beau-killers really displayed as beau-catchers? 
of ladies’ hats is insufferable. I, for one, have borne with|! Does good taste approve them? Does any taste tolerate them? 
them until I can bear no longer; and I feel that we “lords \If a negative reply be conceded to these queries, common 
of the creation” are daily becoming martyrs to the cause of//sense would say, (and swear to it,) that the cause is dispropor- 
patient endurance under these flaring prodigies. \tionate to the effeet ; but common sense knows nothing of the 
Pray, sirs, what connection have they with the symmetry || matter ; it is unacquainted with the despotism of fashion, and 
of the human form? What, with the original purpose for |it is rumored that it has no concern with its creations! 
which a hat was designed? Are they like anything but} Good Mistress Candor, decide thou the question—ought, or 
themselves, and for anything but a chaotic display of extrava-|jought not, we gentlemen to rise in open rebellion against 
gance? Did you ever happen to sit behind one of them in|! fashionable hats? 
the theatre, or under its umbrageousness in a church ? andif}/ There are yet a chosen few who soar above the trammels 
so, what think you of the splendor of ‘ Cinderella,” or the jof fashion, and are not afraid to enshrine their loveliness un- 
tranquillity of humble devotion? Oh, quakeress simplicity, ||der a dunstable; who prefer the approval of gentlemen to 
how do I honor thee! modest and retiring—promoter of thy||the stare of impudence—convenience to ostentation—pro- 
own comfort, and disturber of no philosophy, (excepting as||priety to extravagance; who have enough of benevolence to 
thou addest a tenfold lustre to the brightest eyes in the world, ||consult the wishes of others, and of judgment to discriminate 
and thereby dost mock all philosophy, ) how charmingly dost ||between the genteel and the ridiculous; to such I offer my 
thou illustrate, exemplify, and adorn the creed of creeds, || feeble attempts at commendation, the homage of my heart, 
“meddle with thine own affairs, and intrude not on the medi-}/and the service ¢f my pep. Cassio. 
tations of others !” : a 


He took itas‘a thing with which he was not desirous of a | 
nearer intimacy. 

“ There is one request you willie 
Iset a great deal by that little pop-gun, and I wish you would 
leave a line on your dressing table, directing that it should be 
returned to me.” 

“J will, sir. Good by, for I shall probably never see you 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE FASHIONABLE BONNETS. 


we used to read about Orpheus—I suspect that Mr, 
revivification of the old musician, 
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dice the woods— 


“ E 
. .Eurydice the floods.” 


I believe'they called his lady’s name Eurydice, and he was 
very much attached to her. I wonder if P. will love 
as much 2? ; 


Ff 


I hear that he is very highly spoken of at the bar, and if so 


a | 


he must really be perfect. A botanist, a poet, a musician, an 


advocate, handsome, agreeable, correct, and affectionate. 
What more can be desired to render a man perfect? My 
dear, dearest Olivia, ten thousand times ten thousand thanks 
for introducing him to me ; and your attention in sending 
him over to me with that little trinket I left behind I shall 
never forget. Blessings on you forever, my love, and believe 
me yours, BELINDA. 
P.S. I understand that he is not rich, and papa may con- 


sequently object. But if he does, and P. proposes an elope- 


ment, I shall not hesitate. Would you? 


THE PATRIOTIC DESCENDANT OF A HERO OF 976. 
Mr. Jeremiah Jogtrot had the misfortune .to be (in vul- 


huge head-dress a token of rank? Is it the prerogative of||gar diction) a gentleman born ; I say misfortune, because his 


gentility was all he had to depend upon. He was a true chip 
of the old block, (the Jogtrots had for centuries been office- 
hunters, ex familia,) hated business, but loved politics. A 
sixteenth cousin of his grandfather had had the lucrative ap- 
pointment of commissary-general during the revolution ; and 
on the strength of the services which Captain Abimelech 
Jogtrot (that was the commissary’s name) had rendered his 
country, the whole family of the Jogtrots were continually 
petitioning government for pensions, rewards, &c. and as 
continually exclaiming against the ingratitude of their eoun- 
trymen. Whole reams of paper were blackened with ac- 
counts of the services of this sixteenth cousin, and all the 
sympathetic words in the English language were exhausted 
to paint the distresses of this family of neglected patriots ; at 
length, after the last quire of the tenth ream of paper (which 
had been bought for the purpose, but not paid for, it being 
the motto of the Jogtrot family that payment of debts was 
beneath the dignity of a true patriot) was exhausted, and 
which, by the way, had been filled with dismal accounts of 
their sufferings, Mr. Jeremiah Jogtrot received an appoint- 
ment of about eight hundred dollars a year. Then it was that 


‘the family of Jeremiah Jogtrot began to look down upon the 


Ah! I could tell a tale, sirs, “ of one who loved :” how the 
eyes won a heart, and how the hat lost it; but it matters not; 
this is an unsympathizing world, and people listen much more 


COPY OF AN INTERCEPTED LETTER, 


Front Miss Belinda Zephyr to Olivia Avenel. 


My pear Otrvia—I need not say that I am infinitely 


other branches of their race. Mr. Jeremiah himself cultivated 
his whiskers, put on the look of a statesman, and shook his 
head whenever politics were introduced. Mrs. Susanna 


readily to their own than another's grievances. I assert, then, | obliged to you for introducing me to that delightful creature.||Dorothea Jogtrot commenced a series of masquerades and 


that every man in this community, whether married or single, 
whether young or old, has a wrong to be redressed, which is 
identified with these monstrosities.. All husbands and fathers, 
for example, must pay for the necessities or extravagancies(the 
words are growing synonymous) of their respective charges ; 
and, excepting a ring for each finger, a change of bracelets, 
and a gold chain for every day in the week, I ask, what pro- 
portion of a year’s expenses appears in the milliner’s bill? 
Didst ever rusticate in a stagecoach, reader? Bandboxes, 
(ominous prologue!) bandboxes once could be carried in one’s 
lap, or stowed in a corner; time was, even, when, with the 
traveller's undress. privilege, one hat was sufficient for a 
six weeks’ tour; ay! and time was, too, when, bating the 
bandboxes, the stage-coaches aforesaid were habitable by. 
reason of the then unoccupied space, where now feathers 
and bouquets, ribbons and points, dart hither and thither, 
as lawless and as illimitable as summer lightning, to the 
infinite jeopardy of eyes and good temper. But, alas! 
those halcyon days of old-fashioned notiéns and comforts are 
not among the blessings of the nineteenth century. Two 
bandboxes are now a full freight for anything with four 
wheels, excepting only the “ Omnibus,” and a complement 
can be laden on board of no craft that floats in our waters. I 
would not complain of all the afflictions which these anoma- 
lies bring upon the community ; I could not enumerate them 
if I would; one might as well count the bows on a bonnet, 
or the sands on the sea-shore. But there are some considera- 
tions which ought not to be passed over in silence, and others 
which cannot well be endured. I say nothing of an im- 
poverished purse—nothing of the stage-coach monopoly— 
nothing of the exclusiveness of steamboat occupancy—I bow 
with something of submission, but more of despair, to the 
fact that M Ts astin was invisible at the Jast Musical Fund; 
mber with patience that, excepting the morn- 
ing when Miss Blank fainted, and, sky-scrapers and all, was 
carried ont of church; I have not seen the benignant face of 


&* 


His name it is useless to mention, you must know the gen- balls ; and, somehow oe other, always forgot to invite her re- 
\tleman I refer to; if not, call to mind all those agreeable and lations to them; but f them came to see her, they 
|handsome gallants I met at your father’s house during my/||Were sure to be treated with so much politeness that, ten to 
long. stay there, the most agreeable, beautiful, and divine. pee it would be their last visit. A year passed on. . 
You cannot mistake. Though to leave these generalities a||Jeremiah looked graver than ever, and Mrs. Jogtrot still 
moment—say a black, quick, and speaking eye—a classically ||continued her balls. ‘The salary of Mr. Jogtrot, as we have 
shaped nose—a couple of rubies cut by a line of pearl for||mentioned before, was eight hundred dollars per year, and 
\what mortals call a mouth—and dimpled chin—just in that||he spent at the moderate rate of three thousand; at length 


a beard, nor with no beard. Add to this a well-cut ear, dark 
hair, not curled, a fine figure, genteel dress, a heart, a soul, 


jhe is to the life, and you will not have the impertinence fo 
jtett me that I ama bad painter. They say love paints to 


soned from in my case, because I am hardly in love—but if; 
it is true, why then—no matter. 

All the young ladies who have seen him at our house have 
been delighted with him. He called the first day after my 
return to bring me the trinket I left on your toilet, (how kind 
in you to think of it!) and besides that a flower or two he 
|picked at Mr. Doubloon’s hot-house, of the most beautiful 
description you ever saw. We talked an hour or two on 
botany, and it has quite spoiled me for the lecturer’s. I shall 
jnever go néar his stupid classes again. There was so much 
life, so much poetry about him; so much of the spirit that 
can enjoy the woods, the streams, and the flowers, that he 
talked absolute music. You would have been delighted to 
hear him. I thought before that Mr. C. was interesting, but 
Ihave given Susan my ticket for the-rest of the course. 

Since then he has been here almost every day; he seems 
quite pleased with something or somebody—I don’t know 
what or whom—probably my father’s conversation and Su- 
san. How delightfully he plays upon the flute! Did you 
lever hear any thing sweeter or richer than the tones he 
jdraws from that fine instrument? When we were at school 


‘ 


| 


condition to have suited the capricious Beatrice, neither with ||it was discovered that, true to the customs of his 


£ omar Y 
tors, he had been living at the expense of Uncle Sam, and, 
at the time of the discovery, he wasa defaulter to the tune of 


jand an intellect, and you have the whole picture. There| ten thousand dollars. Being promptly removed from his 


office, the feelings of Mrs. Susanna Dorothea were so deeply 
wounded by_the ingratitude displayed by her country, that, 


ithe life. If it is true, though to be sure that cannot be rea-||under the signature of Mrs. Jeremiah Jogtrot, invectives 


without number, were heaped upon’ the. powers that were, 
every third line figuring with the words “descendant of a 
revolutionary hero,” “son of a patriot,” “ proverbial ingrati- 
tude of republics.” At the same time her sight began to im- 
prove, and the myriads of Jogtrots again became friends ; 
another ream of petition paper was produced ; and, when 
all hopes had failed, Mr. Jeremiah Jogtrot, being a man 
of sentiment, took to drinking beer, and spouting at ward 
meetings, whilst his charming better half employed herself 
in aequainting the world with the wrongs of her husband 
and the deeds of her ancestor, Colonel Abimelech Jogtrot. 
Those incidents happened some years ago, since which 
time Mr. Jeremiah held an office under the common council 
of this our goodly city ; but he was removed from that partly 
on-account of its being suspected that he entertained feelings 
hostile to corporation feasts ;_but more especially because he 
neglected to laugh himself into a fit at one of Alderman Ad- 
dlepate’s jokes, which, althongh repeated a thousand times, 
never failed to excite general approbation before, an offenee 
which the good alderman never could forgive. What became 
of them afterwards I knovenot; it is likely, however, that they 
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and consequently a favorite with the mob in the galleries. 
He represents also with much force and truth, the death of 
Beverly, in that medley of low wickedness and pitiful horror 
which passes for a tragedy, under the title of the Gamester. 
Many people have been struck by the resemblance between 
Young and Saint-Prix. 

Kean appeared like a meteor upon the stage at London, 
without being preceded by any reputation, even provincial, 
and was received as a prodigy. It was the last year but one 
of John Kemble, and this veteran of tragedy suffered the 
mortification of being deserted for a debutant, We will not 
undertake to decide whether this was infatuation or charla- 
tanism, or real rivalry of talent. Some years before, Kemble 
had received a still more humiliating affront : the public had 
abandoned him to attend the miserable representations of a 
precocious child, who, at an advanced age, was hardly a re- 
spectable actor. However that may be, Kean proved the pos- 
session of original talent and very rare powers : he displayed 
a terrific energy, a true imitation of the passions, and. suc- 
ceeded particularly in the expression of malice and cruelty ; 
he retraced the rude traits and savage passions of gothic tra- 
gedy with great historical fidelity. He appeared for the first 
time in the Shylock of Shakspeare, and this part was always one 
of his best. Richard the Third is his master-piece in the eyes 
of the multitude; but connoisseurs are of a different opinion : 
he shows energy in it, malignity, sarcasm, but no trait of that 
courage and grandeur inseparable from the remorseless but 
not undignified ambition of this tyrannical prince. Among 
his poetical and historical characters, one of the most admired 
is that of Sir Giles Overreach, an ambitious usurer and har- 
dened villain, enriched by the spoils of the widow and orphan, 
and eventually foiled in the grand object of his enterprises. 
But in the opinion of men capable of judging, his great suc- 
cess has been in the third act of Othello, in which he ex- 
hibited himself for the first time, simple and pathetic. 

The career of Macreapy has not been a noisy one, If 
the journals have praised him it has been with reluctance, 
and because they could not withhold it. He appeared in 
London about ten years ago, and advanced, step by step, to 
the highest rank in his profession. He commenced with the 
pieces of Shiel, then played Hamlet, Macbeth, and Richard 
the third, and finally created the character of Virginius, one 
of the most brilliant on the English, or even on any other 
stage. When Mr. Harris retired from Covent-garden, on 


aeccotnt of his misunderstanding with Chazles Keruble, | 


Macready left the theatre a long time before his genius was 
entirely developed, or his character perfectly formed. From 
this moment he seemed to retrograde. His manner became 
affected; he aimed at striking and original pots. His fre- 
quent provincial excursions confirmed him in his bad taste. 
He renounced the heroic school ; his playing lost its noble 
correctness and simplicity. Gis would have thought him in- 
fatuated by the style of Kean. The public journals blamed 
with justice this abuse of his happy dispositions. Macready 
is reserved, not to say haughty, difficult in the choice of his 
connections, consecrating his time to the pursuit of literature ; 
for he is a profound scholar, and lives in the bosom of his 
fomily, or in the society of his intimate friends, He is con- 
sequently by no means popular, and has fewer partisans than 
envious or prejudiced detractors. His faults have been ex- 
aggerated and his talents diminished with the most marked 
injustice. He has latterly reformed his playing, and aban- 
doned affectation and charlatanism for a noble simplicity, 
This reform has not yet won for him either the mob or the 
journalists, but it has been the occasion of his brilliant suc- 
cess at Paris. Macready possesses neither the grace nor the 
dignity of John Kemble, but he infinitely surpasses him in 
warmth and pathos. He does not equal Kean in the expres- 
sion of a fiendish malice, but is at least as excellent in the imi- 
tation of violent passions, surpasses him in dignity, and knows 
how to employ more powerful and more varied arts of exciting 
the emotions. Young is advanced in years, and has no crea- 
tive power, and Kean is too much exhausted to study new 
characters ; and it is upon Macready that the tragic art in 
England chiefly depends. inl 


Nartionay prosperiry.—The only criterion of national 
prosperity with most people is their own. Yet the excessive 
wealth of one portion of the community is always.balanced 
by a corresponding poverty of the others.. ‘The same money 
cannot be in more than one hand at the same time. General- 
ly, if not universally speaking, the gain of one is the loss of 
another, and thus the national wealth remains the same. 
The circulation of money is like that of the blood, which, in 
proportion as it rushes to one part of the body, leaves the 
others pale and impoverished. 


‘For the New-York Mirror. 


SONNETS ON THE BLUES. 
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Grim-visaged imps, that in your dusky flight 
Circle about my miserable head, 
Bringing clouds darker than the darkest night, 
And heavier than a canopy of lead; 
Called by whatever name you bid me write, 
Glooms, horrors, devils black, blue, brown, or red, 
Hence let your sullen course be quickly sped, 
And bid the cloudless skies once more be bright, 
Or I shall soon be numbered with the dead, 
Whom poets fable by the Stygian river, 
On their own melancholy fancy fed, 
Standingin gronps to meditate and shiver: 
Scatter these clouds, this darkness dissipate, 
Grim-visaged imps, or seal my silent fate! 
AG 
Delicate creatures, with dark glossy hair 
Streaming down necks that mock the driven snow, 
With eyes like stars, lips that like rubies glow, 
Cheeks vieing with the rose, they are so fair ! 
Who love to wander where the wild-flowers blow, 
And find hard names for them in scholar’s books ; 
Who linger where renee waters flow, 
By the far-stretching lakes and running brooks ; 
Who love to ponder on the poet’s pages, 
And offer incense at the poet’s shrine, 
Who listen to the learned lore of sages, 
And scorn not lay as light and gay as mine: 
Come to my dreams, come to my waking hours, 
Bright creatures, with your poetry and flowers! H. 
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Savonarola: an attempted tragedy, in five acts. ByJ.C.M. Warris- 
burgh. H. Welsh. p. 77, 1831. 


Tuis tragedy contains more original flights of genius than 
any similar effort since the days of Shakspeare. It was elicited 
by the reward which Mr. Forrest recently proposed, and is 
dedicated to him; but, with the modesty naturally attendant 
on true talent, was not presented among the other pieces. 
The author now submits it to the world in a printed form, 
from the consideration that “managers and distinguished 
actors are so continually pestered with manuscript dramas, 
that they rarely attempt to peruse them.” 

Notwithstanding the touches of pathos, and the familiar 
colloquial beauties liberally sprinkled over its pages, we are 
constrained to fear that the wilfulness of managers, and the 
blindness of the public are such, that this truly interesting 
production will not be represented on the boards of our thea- 
tres; although we frankly declare, as good and true critics, 
that we should derive more gratification from witnessing the 
performance.of it-than, that of ohmest.any other American 
tragedy whatever. The scene is laid in Florence. The 
very first line betrays a shrewd knowledge of human nature, 
and a sort of presentiment of what would be the reader’s own 
thought before he had completed the perusal. 

* Accursed be the hour I learned to read,” &c. 

The dialogue between Julio and Savonarola is highly dra- 
| matic, and affords a veteran player opportunity to show off 
his attitudes, &c. and is what adepts insures histrionic litera- 
ture term stage effect, 


Savonarola. Julio, my boy, come sitwith me. 
Julio. Gladly, father. 
Sav. Father ! 
Julio, my love, whatdidst thou study last ? 
Jul. Some poetry, father. 
Sav. Ha—indeed, what was it? 


They are interrupted by the entrance of Luca Corsini, a 
gentleman of Florence, who, in the course of a little chat 
with his host, puts a very impertinent question to him, and 
one not always likely to receive a satisfactory reply. 


Cor. and the house— 

Sav. Is mine. 

Cor. Ha! proprietor ? 
Where didst thou get the cash, my honest friend, 
To build or buy it with? 


Now that was going a little too far, and against all the 
rules of genteel society. Savonarola, however, turns the con- 
versation like a sensible fellow. 

In the next scene Rinaldo, the leader of the banditti, forms 
a, wicked resolution, the execution of which is prevented by 
some weighty considerations, 


| 


Rinal. VY kill him! [Aside.] 

Jacopo. Brother—canst thou doubt my love? 

Sav. Oh no, itis your interest to be faithful ; 
Your lifedepends upon my breath; I save it 
Because, though we were born of diff’rent mothery, 
My father’s blvod doth circle in thy veins, 

But warms them not, for thy base mother’s mixture 
Adniterated the purestream, 

Jaco, You shall not slander my dead mother, sir! 

I care not if you slay me on the spot, 
You shall not jibe at her. 

Sav. 1 do crave thy pardon, brother, dear brother—= 
*T was rashly spoken, and most undeserved. 

Jaco, You ask my pardon !—oh, it is enough. 

No offence, 

Sav. (to Rinaldo) As for you— 

Isayed your life as an‘acquaintance—you f 
Saved mine once—now we’re even, fare ye well. 


inal. Farewell, dearest friend. 
(Aside) He has some feeling, so I will not kill him, 
He’s a good swordsman too, 

Among other attributes of this author is a neat and easy 
way of getting rid of his characters. 

_Trefina. {shall not troublethee, nor any, long. 
Girolamo, I crave but one embrace 
Before we partforever, [She embraces him.] 
Farewell, my love—'tis done ; I’ve swallow’d poison. 
How Ladored thee! Thou beliey’st me now— 
Iloved and love—— [Dies.] 

Sav. Indeed she loved. 

He is also happy in avoiding the necessity of entering into 
details. Nothing is more unpleasant for a man of real genius 
than to be examined on particulars. It reminds us of a fa- 
mous hand at telling a story, who was relating how he once 
outstripped a deer in fleetness. ‘It was a beautiful summer 
morning,” said he, “and I was hoeing corn, when a fine doe 
sprang by me, and I after her, and in less than ten minutes 
I succeeded in catching her.” »“ Well, that was very extra- 
ordinary,” said an incredulous friend. “ Why, the truth is,” 
added the other, “should not have done it so easily, but for 
the fact. that there was a pretty hard crust of snow on the 
ground, which the animal’s hoofs broke through, while I ran 
easily on the surface.” “ How could there be a crust of 
snow onthe ground when you were hoeing corn ona beauti- 
ful summer morning?” asked his auditor, “ And pray what’s 
that to you, sir?’ said his companion. 

We do not know whether the author of Savonarola is 
as successful in replying to impertinent interrogatories, but 
he nicely conducts his friends behind the scenes on such 
occasions. 

“Come, as we walk I’!] tell thee all about it.” 
And in another place, 
“Come in with me and I will tell thee all.’ 


This Rinaldo mentioned above, is evidently a cunning fel- 
low, and knows the value of things. In one of his soliloquies 


he says, 
‘What a wise villain Girolamo is. 
How well he duped the whole society : 
They chose him treaswrer—and bntmade me king !”” 


As in Shakspeare, we continually find hit off characters 
existing everywhere around us. How many of these valua- 
ble citizens do we meet ? 


Austino. Thou know’st the doctor, (true he was unlicensed, 
But yet a learned and skilful doctor.) 


Giacopo Nerli and Signior Corsini, it appears, did not live 
on the best of terms, 
Giacopo. Lives he ? 
Cor. He doos as yet, but you shali visit him. 


Gia. No sneers, signor! 
Cor, My dearest friend, I meant none Iassure you. 


How truly tragic, and who can deny the verity of the fol- 
lowing ? 
Gia. The grave is voiceless. and the dead prate not.” 
How naturally the friars are painted ; 


Austino. When I proclaimed= 
‘Girolamo Savonarola is 
Duly elected Prior of San Marco, 
According to the senate’s just decree, 
Bepon Te us to choose one in the stead 
Of him appointed by the banish’d tyrant, 
Who held illegally that algal, 
And now has doubly forfeited his rank, 
By treason to the commonwealth,” 
With startled looks and dropping under jaws, 
They gazed upon me—why the very friars 
Who voted for him, little thought that he 
Would be elected—they did so to scatter 
The votes, and thereby stand some chance themselves ; 
They would have voted for themselves, if they 
Had not been sworn against it, and besides 
Afraid Jest their hand-writing should be known, 


‘What heart so dead to all the finer feelings as not to be 
moved by the affecting recital of Lorenzo Savello? 


“By some strange fatality none of my letters ever reached my 
friends,’ (Mr. William T. Barry, the post-master general, will be 
prouees to learn that there is neglect in the post-office department of 

lorence, as well as of the United States, ] “anda relation, supposing 
me dead, has taken possession of my property,” &c. 


We cannot sufficiently admire the prudence of Savonarola, 
as exhibited in the closing line of the subjoined extract ; 


Cor. 1 know the man is craz’d—yet he may do 
Your sacred character much barm, with those 
Who know you not, throughout all Italy, 
Where there are myriads on the watch—and anxious 
To wound the cause of liberty through you. 
Sav. What would you have me do? [’m innocent. 
Cor. Quiet this brain-sick wretch with gold—or— 
Sav. I understand thee, but I will not do’t, 
Unless all other means should fail, and then 
I would not do it either. : 
A lover breaks forth in the following impassioned strain 
to his mistress. "What female heart could stand it? 
sa Stop 
Velino’s cataract with thy little finger, [fine! what a picture !} 
And then thou canst contro] reszstless love. 
But not before; ah! not before!” 


Another energetic piece of in 
Sav. Shall we, who dreaded 


You may retire, Farewell Jacopo, 
L admire thy spirit. 
} Jaco, Farewell, dear brother. ‘ 


Shrink at the crowing of a Gall 
Citizens and Counsellors. No! no! 


The envoy in whose presence the above address was made 
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very naturally concludes that they are not going to accept 


his terms, so he prepares to depart. 


Envoy. Is this your answer ?—then I pity you, 
And take my leave. 


He must, however, have been rather unpleasantly surprised 


on finding that he had to stay and have his head cut off. 


The critical reader will be able to perceive the great merit 
of this tragedy without further examination, which indeed 
we have prolonged beyond our usual limits, in consequence 
of a desire to bring this indigenous shoot of talent into the 


notice which it merits. 


Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns, from 1808 to 1814._ By the 
author of Cyril Thornton. 3vols. 12mo. Philadelphia. Carey & 
Lea. 1831. 


Although these annals are from the pen of a successful 
novel writer, the subject, in a great degree, excludes the play 
of fancy, and indeed original composition of any kind. ‘The 
labors of his contemporaries have already furnished able and 
accurate histories of the important occurrences which usher- 
edin the nineteenth century. The author, however, frankly 
acknowledges himself indebted to the works of Colonel Jones, 
Colonel Napier, and Mr. Southey, and declares that the ob- 
ject of the present publication is merely to embody, in a more 


familiar and attractive form, the elaborate details and most 


interesting events embraced in the accounts of the others. 
He was himself present in several great battles of the penin- 
sular war, and therefore hopes that he has been able to acquire, 
“by personal observation, a knowledge of many important 


localities, which he trusts will be found to have produced a 
This is true only to 


beneficial influence on his narrative.” 
a limited extent. An actual examination of the scenes of the 
campaign is certainly calculated to impart a more accurate 


knowledge of localities, and to strengthen the confidence of 


the reader in his representations ; but a soldier, personally en- 
gaged in a battle, is not, of all others, likely to possess either 
the most general understanding of the surrounding occur- 
rences, or the clearest impartiality in describing what really 
took place within the sphere of his observation. In the pre- 
sent instance, however, we will do our author the justice to 


say that he writes boldly, and yet with the greatest apparent 


candor. There is about his descriptions an air of truth, 
which excludes the idea of any intentional deception, and the 
writer has rendered his subject, which is intrinsically of such 


deep interest, more agreeable by the charms of a graceful 


style. The work is printed with the neatness which charac- 
terizes every thing from the prolific press of Carey and Lea. 


The Talba, or Moor of Portugal. Aromance. By Mrs.Bray. 2 vols. 
12mo. pp. 201,193. New-York. J.& J. Harper. 183]. 


Mrs. Bray is already known to the reading world as the 
author of the “ White Hoods,” the “ Protestant,” and one 
or two other productions much above mediocrity. Although 
it may appear unjust, yet it is impossible to refrain from com- 
paring every thing in this shape with the romances of Scott, 
and they are so immeasurably superior to any thing of the 
kind which this generation can hope to see again, that we are 
inclined to peruse the eflorts of less successful writers rather 
as a duty than a pleasure. It is, therefore, creditable to the 
present story that it fixes the attention. It isinteresting, and, 
in point of style, occasionally eloquent and poetic. A scene 
in the second volume, between the prior and the Moor, Cassim, 
is described with force and satire. Indeed, had the work been 
produced previous to the publication of the Waverley novels, 
it'would have certainly made a more decided impression. But 
like many of the same tribe, its real merits are dimmed by con- 
trast. Had it been written when the triumph of the “northern 
enchanter” was in its meredian, it would not have been read 
atall. Not to be hyperbolical, we would resemble the Wa- 
verley novels to the sui, whose decline is the signal for the 
te-appearance of the thousand lesser orbs, which the bright- 
ness of his presence had long rendered invisible. 


The Museum of Foreign Literature. 
The May number of this journal contains its usual quantity 
of spirited, amusing matter. We have before had occasion 


to name it to our readers as one of the best publications of 


the kind in this country, Although merely a re-print, it is 
arowedly so, and its selections are made with great taste from 
the most ably conducted periodicals extant. We extract the 
following from the last number, in which it is credited to the 
Englishman’s Magazine : 

“T spent all save the dawning of a long day of hard service, 
far from the din of European strife, under the scorching skies 
of the east. Even ar 
Bonaparte sounded spell. While his ambition was con- 
demned, his genius was admired, his misfortunes deplored ; 


often haye I wished to encounter him face to face; the clasest 


the forests of Nepaul the name of 
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approach, however, that fortune enabled me to make to him 
was by a pilgrimage to his tomb. 

“When at St. Helena, I started one morning with a small 
party of brother officers to survey the spot where the remains 
of the world’s agitator are deposited. The peculiarities of 
the locality have been laid before the public so often and so 
amply, on canvass and on paper, that further description is 
needless. ‘The character of the scene is profound and awful 
loneliness—a dell girt in by huge naked hills—not an object 
of vegetable life to relieve the general aspect of desertedness, 
except the few weeping willows which droop above the grave. 
The feeling of solitude is heightened by an echo that responds 
on the least elevation of the voice. With what singular 
emotions I took my stand upon the slab which sheltered the 
dust of him for whom the crowns, thrones, and sceptres, he 
wrung from their possessors, would of themselves have furnish- 
ed materials for a monument! There the restless was at 
‘est. There the emperor of the French, king of Italy, pro- 
tector of the confederation of the Rhine, grand master of the 
legion of honor, reposed with almost as little sepulchral pomp 
as the humble tenant of a country church-yard : 

‘After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 
I withdrew my foot—removed with my handkerchief the 
traces it had left upon the stone, and gave a tear to the fate 
of the exile. [, also, was a soldier of fortune—our party quit- 
ed the place with dejected faces, and scarcely a word was 
spoken until we reached our quarters. : 

“ On the following morning a French frigate arrived from 
the Isle of Bourbon, having on board a regiment of artillery. 
The officers solicited and obtained permission to pay a tribute 
of respect to their old leader’s ashes. I accompanied them to 
the ground, and rarely have J witnessed enthusiasm like theirs. 
On the way not an eye was dry, and some who had served 
immediately under ‘the emperor,’ wept aloud. As they 
drew nearer to the spot, their step became hurried and irregu- 
lar, but the moment they saw the tomb, they formed two deep, 
and advanced with uncovered heads, folded arms, and slow 
and pensive pace. When within five or six yards of their 
destination, they broke off into single files, and surrounding 
the grave, at uniform intervals, knelt silently down. The 
commander of the frigate and the others in succession, ac- 
cording to their rank, then kissed the slab; when they arose 
every lip was fixed, every bosom full. 

‘In a few days subsequently, the officers of both countries 
met at Soliman’s tgble, and after dinner the first toast propos- 
ed by the French commodore was ‘the king of England— 
three times three; [ really thought that the ‘hip—hip— 
hurra!’ of our ancient enemies would never have an end. 
An English gentleman returned thanks, and proposed ‘the 
memory of that great warrior, Napoleon Bonaparte.’ The 
pledge went solemnly round, each wearing, in honor of the 
mighty dead, a sprig of his guardian willow. The evening 
was spent in concord, many patriotic toasts were reciprocated, 
many good things were said, and the blunt sjncerity of military 
friendship presided over our parting.” 


The Young Draftsman’s Companion. 

This little work forms a useful auxiliary to students in 

the art of drawing. It contains thirty-two pages of letter- 

press, and upwards of thirty engraved designs, well calculated 

‘for the use of beginners, with some sensible rules and les- 
sons on the method of engraving in aquatinta, 


A WISH. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF MATTHISON. 


Would! might once before my spirit sink 
Into the blest, elysian world of shades, 

Visit the happy tields where childhood, 

Lapt in its dreams of heaven, joyous reposed. 


The humble bush which hides the linnet-nest 
In its cool shade, waves with a sweeter hum, 
My triend, than all the groves of laure) 

Over the ashes of a conqueror! 


‘Lhe brook that cutsthe meadow, where a boy 
gathered violets, rans with a sweeter murmur, 
Through alders which my father planted, 

Than the Blandusian silver fountain. 


~The hill, where many groups of happy boys 
Swung on the branches of the linden tree, 
Delights me more than the high mountain 
Bathing its summit in the golden sunbeams! 


Would! might once, before my spirit sink 
Into the blest Elysian world of shades, 

Visit the happy fields where childhood, 

Lapt in its dream of heaven, joyous repused. 


Then may the minister of death, in smiles, 
His torch extinguish. - 1 will gladly haste 
To Zenophon and Plato’s wisdom, 

And to Anacreon’s bright myrtle wreath. 


On the marriage of William Off to Miss Eliza Moare 
She’s taken Off—that maid go dear, 
Her frolic plays are o’er ; 
She once was more than angel here, 
But she js now no Mocre. 


‘!|together of professors is the surest road to success. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


ORATORIO AT ST, PAUL’S CHURCH. 

THE spring oratorio given by the Sacred Music society of 
New-York, took place on Wednesday, the twelfth inst 
and was attended much better than the preceding one, of 
which we published a full report. Mrs. Austin and Madame 
Brichta were the donne engaged, anda Mr. Taylor, whom we 
never heard before, and are not exceedingly anxious to hear 
again, afflicted us as the principal tenor singer. There was 
no principal bass singer engaged. ‘The orchestra was full of 
individual] talent, of which a fair specimen is afforded by the 
following names: Mr. Hill, principal violin; Mr. Taylor, 
lately of the ancient concert, London, first double bass; Mr, 
Boocock, first violincello; Mr. Schott, principal clarionet; 
Mr. P. H. Taylor, principal flute, and Mr. Norton, princi- 
pal trumpet. Yet, notwithstanding this array, if we are ask- 
ed did the band play aswell as that of the Park theatre, we 
answer directly—no; nor can any band arrive at, perfection 
which is not accustomed continually to meet under one leader. 
It is strict unity of idea and action which creates orchestral 
perfection, and that, practice alone can achieve. Neverthe- 
less, we by no means charge this as the fault of the society ; 
we know, on the contrary, that it results from the impossibility 
of obtaining musicians who can devote their time and atten- 
tion to the interests of a performance which occurs, perhaps, © 
only twice in a year. The musicien d’¢état naturally adheres 
to those institutions which furnish continual employment and 
a regular salary throughout the season, as is the case in the 
theatres. Talented professors, such as we have named, who 
have pupils in the city, occasionally lend their aid, it is true ; 
but they cannot afford to lose their valuable time for the sake 
of rehearsal, and yet rehearsal is as nécessary to general effect 
as individual talent to aconcerto. [or this very reason we 
have to compliment the choral department of the society. We 
really cannot conceive the ‘ Hailstone Chorus” to have ever 
been executed with more precision and spirit, and the difficult 
double chorus, the “Horse and his Rider,” demands our — 
warm approbation. ‘The chorus, likewise, which has been 
selected from Mozart's opera, ‘‘ La Clemenza de Tito,” was 
admirably given—we cannot say the same of the accompani- 
ment. Mr. Norton’s beautiful and silvery tone in the marcia 
with which it commences, was direfully contrasted with the 
dead tin-kettle kind of sound which emanated from the tube of 
the second trumpet, whoever filled it with air. ‘This was also 
very perceptible in Handel’s “ Occasional Overture,” which, 
however, on the whole, was well performed. “ Let the bright 
Seraphim” and “ Angels ever bright,” were sung by Mrs, 
Austin, with the soli parts of the “ Horse and his Rider”?— 
and, on the part of Madame Brichta, a bravura by Cianchet- 
tini, with violin obligato accompaniments, and an Italian air 
by Morlacchi, also the soli parts of a motetto, by Mozart. The 
beautiful and pathetic song, “Angels ever bright,” afforded 
a fine example of the“ portamento di voce,” as laid down 
by the great masters, lately quoted by our corespondent 
B., and a triumphant specimen of Mrs, Austin’s ability in 
giving effect to legato movements. ‘The fire and truth im- 
parted by the simultaneous execution of “Let the bright 
Seraphim,” with Mr. Norton’s accompaniment, is an addi- 
tional proof that, whether in the orchestra, or in obligato 
passages, for a voice and instrument, the continual practice 
Hence 
it is, that the morceaux for voice and trumpet are better exe- 
cuted by Mr. Norton with Mrs. Austin, than with any other 
vocalist in the country. We have heard him essay them 
with Mesdames Feron, George, and Gillingham, but never 
with decisive effect. With Madame Feron, her infirmity of 
voice, when opposed to the clear and powerful tones of the 
trumpet, appeared to disadvantage ; ‘with Miss George there 
was a want of power to assist the beauty of her quality of 
voice, and an evident absence of union hetween it and the 
instrument; inthe case of Miss Gillingham, we thought her 
style too tame; but it is only justice to add that the pitch of 
the trumpet and band, when we heard her, were at variance, 
and therefore further comparison is impossible. Madame - 
Brichta sang the Italian air, “Notte Tremenda,” (by the 
way an odd selection for a church) sweetly, and with much 
chasteness. She was accompanied on the organ very effec- 
tively by Mr. Blondell, and by Mr. Taylor on the flute. The 
bravura which she sang during the former oratorio, by Cian- 
chettini, was repeated, and accompanied brilliantly by Mr. 
Hill, Madame Brichta is improving fast in the acquirement 
of the shake, which is indispensable as an embellishment of 
sacred music. In conclusion, after being regaled by such a 
performance, it only leaves us anxious that this society should 
renew its efforts. Is it not almost disgraceful that no ora 


‘story or enjoy a joke better ; but he seemed in general to keep 
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have removed to some more patriotic city, where they have, 
doubtless, received the reward due to the descendants of the 
hero of seventy-six. Be this as it may, we have no reason 
to regret their disappearance, for we have but to look around 
for hundreds who are as 3s much like the Jogtrot family as can 
be wished. W.B. 


JOHN HORNE TOOKE. | 


Mr. Croly is acknowledged to be an agreeable writer ; but 
his late work has, in several instances, been severely handled. 
Our correspondent, although he can be expected to throw very 
little additional light upon a subject which has been so long 
and repeatedly scrutinized by the nation most interested in 
the discovery, has, nevertheless, given the author of the Life 
of George the Fourth a very deserved reproof. We insert his 
communication, less as arguments in favor of the identity of 
Junius and Tooke, than as a critique upon that production, 


To the Editors of the New-York Mirror. 


GentLemMeN—In glancing over the “Life and Times of 
George the Fourth,” by Mr, Croly, I observe that the author 
takes a rapid view of men and things, without being over so- 
licitous in regard to facts, and thereby subjects himself to draw 
erroneous inferences from unsubstantial premises. I will cite 
a few instances in corroboration of this assertion. 

In speaking of the authorship of Junius he says, “ Burke 
had more of the vigor, the information, and the command of 


by politeness and good humor. No man, we believe, ever 
provoked him by a hostile attack without having reason to re- 
pent of his rashness. He was possessed of all the means 
that can make his retort terrible ; ready poignant wit, perfect 
composure and self-command, boldness confirmed by the 
habit of victory in that species of combat, and a heartfelt. bit- 
terness, which, when he was once emancipated, by the indis- 
cretion of his adversary, from those restraints which good 
breeding imposes, poured itself forth in a torrent of keen, 
unsparing, irresistible invective.” 

If the character given of Tooke in both the above works 
can be relied on, it would appear that he was not incapable of 
using sarcasm, either cool or ardent. As to polished elegance 
of writing, any one who will critically compare the letters 
which passed between Junius and John Horne, in their sup- 
posed quarrel, will have reason to be convinced, not only 
that in elegance of style neither has the preference, but, in 
fact, that they were all written by the same hand. 

The object to be attained by the fictitious quarrel was evi- 
dently to give the writer an opportunity more fully to expose 
the character of John Wilkes, with whom a serious dispute 
had been carried on, and who had declined any further corres- 
pondence with John Horne. It had also the double effect of 
blinding the eyes of the public in regard to the authorship of 
the letters of Junius. 

Mr. Croly says, that “the discovery (of Junius) is now be- 


language ; but he was incapable of the virulence and the dis- 
loyalty. Horne Tooke had the virulence and the disloyalty 
in superabundance ; but he wanted the cool sarcasm and the 
polished elegance, even if he could have been fairly supposed 
to be at once the assailant and the defender.” 

This, it is believed, is the first time that Mr. Tooke was 
ever considered deficient in the use of sarcasm and tartness 
of language in controversy ; for which, indeed, he has been 
distinguished in a pre-eminent degree. | His biographer, 
Stephens, gives the following description of him: 

‘s His eye was eminently expressive; it had something pe- 
culiarly keen, as well as arch in it; his look seemed to denote 
an union of wit and satire. When he surveyed a stranger, 
he seemed to take a peep into his heart ; and in argument it 
was difficult to withstand the piercing sharpness of his vision, 
which appeared but to anticipate the triumph of his tongue. 
No one was better calculated for colloquial disputation ; or 
that duel-like controversy exhibited by two disputants when 
pitted together, with the breadth of a mahogany board only 
between them. In such an arena he was invincible; wit, 
humor, learning, temper, genius, all came in aid of argument ; 
and when he made his most deadly thrusts, it was with a 
smiling countenance, and without any seeming effort or 
emotion. 

“Te always once! me of Ulysses, as described by 
Homer, both in person and address, artful, insinuating, and 
dauntless. At first his appearance was iupropitious, but gain- 
ing on his audience by degrees, after some time he seized and 
retained possession at pleasure, both of their hearts and un-| 


and temperate, he received the charge of his antagonist 
without emotion, repelled his assault with interest, and finally 
ended by becoming victor. 

“ The sarcastic remark of Mr. Wilkes in early life, that 
the ‘ parson never laughed,’ was, in some degree, verified in 
his latter years. It was evident that ne one could tell a 


his passions under control, and seldom or never exhibited signs 


of tha$ obstreperous and convulsive merriment which others} 


so frequently display and enjoy. 

In political affairs Mr. Tooke was prone to suspicion, 
and always seemed to think himself justified on such occa- 
sions, in attributing the springs of human action to the worst 
motives. When he found his jealousy realized, he would 
then freely indulge in attacks, both personal and political ; 
and, on such occasions, no one was better calculated to ‘ give 
the bastinado with his tongue” Wit, ridicule, sarcasm, were 
each employed in its turn.” 

To the above I will subjoin an extract from a review of the 
Life of John Horne Tooke, by W. H. Reid, contained in the 
London Quarterly Review for June, 1812. The artieie is 
said to have been written by Lord Ward. It is, perhaps, 
needless to add that the author and publishers were inimica} 
to the political principles of Mr. Tooke. The passage re- 
ferred to is as follows: 

“He (Tooke) had a quick sense of the ridiculous, and was 


| 
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yond rational hope; for Junius intimates his having been a 
spectator of parliamentary proceedings even farther back 
than the year 1743 ;” and then inconsistently hazards a con- 
jecture, ‘that Junius will be found, if ever found, among 
some of the humbler names of the list,” mentioning Lloyd, 
Boyd, Greatrakes, &c., who were private secretaries to men 
of eminence at the time, and young men when the letters 
were written. 

I am not aware of any such intimation from Junius as al- 
luded to by Mr. Croly; but, admitting the fact, it is not en- 
titled to the least consideration, being no more than one of the 
many arts made use of by Junius to delude his pursuers, and 
thereby escape detection, 

Mr. Croly, after taxing his brains pretty severely on the 
subject of Junius, and hazarding an extravagant conjecture, 
concludes, like the fox in the fable, that “the question is not 
worth the trouble of discovery.” Why did he take up the 
subject at all, seeing he could throw no light upon it?’ His 
ignorance of the character-of one. of thecandidates at least, 
whose claims he undertakes to invalidate, is apparent. 

In fine, Mr. Croly, to give variety to his book, and, per- 
haps, to gratify his own vanity, has written upon a subject 
for which he was not prepared. Many superficial readers, 
notwithstanding, will probably, from his dogmatical assertion, 
be persuaded that Horne Tooke did not possess the cool sar- 
casm displayed in the letters of Junius, and therefore could 
not have been the author; but those better informed will per- 
ceive that he was tout-a-fait fitted for the work ; and that the 
incidents of his eventful life are so interwoven with the spirit 


d : 1¢ un-'/and sentiments contained in those letters, as to extinguish 
derstandings ; and, when obliged to contend for superiority, | 


he conducted himself with seeming modesty; unassuming 


every vestige of doubt upon the subject. Marcus. 


SPANISH LITERATURE, 

The literature of Spain is less known among us than it 
ought to be. With the exception of Don Quixotte, there is 
scarcely a Spanish work which has attained to a general cir- 
culation in Europe or America. Yet there are many writers, 


especially those belonging to what is called the golden age 


of poetry in Spain, richly deserving the attention of the rest 
of the world, among whom may be enumerated Garcilasso 
de la Vega, Villegas, the two brothers Lupercio, Bernardo 
Rebolledo, Argensola, Luis de Leon, Francisco de Borja, 
Lope de Vega, and Francisco de Quevedo, who are called, 
by way of distinction, the nine Castilian Muses. To the 
works of these distinguished authors may be added the 
history of Friar Gerard, by Father Isla; with the excep- 
tion of the inimitable Don Quixotte, perhaps the wittiest sa- 
tire to be found in any language, ancient or modern. The 
object is to ridicule the faults and bad taste of the preachers 
of that day ; and it is not the least singular circumstance at- 
tending this work, that it was written in Spain : in an age of 
bigotry, by an ecclesiastic, and praised by the inquisition. 
There is nothing in English literature comparable to it, ex- 
cept it be Echard’s “Causes of the Contempt of the Clergy ;” 
|which is, however, inferior to Friar Gerard in humor, variety 
of character, and in the want of a connected narrative. 
The gravity of the Spanish character and language asso- 
ciates admirably with humorous satire; and the literature of 


a great master of the whole art of raillery ;a dangerous talent, ||no country I am acquainted with, contains more exquisite 


though the exercise of it in his hands was always tempered ||specimens of this species of composition. 


Among these the 
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works of Quevedo are great favorites with his countrymen, 
little known abroad, though they were translated anony- 
mously, and printed in Edinburgh in 1798. His satire is 
more harsh and his humor less amiable, if I may so express 
it, than those of Cervantes and Father Isla; but he possesses 
a great capacity for exhibiting knavery and folly, and cor- 
recting the foibles and vices of mankind. 

His “ Treatise of all things whatsoever and more besides, - 
by the most learned and expért Dr. Wiseacre; dedicated to the 
company of busybodies and the society of babblers,” though 
written early in the seventeenth, has a shrewd application to 
some of the grave laborious triflings of the nineteenth century. 


MAY DAY. 


This was, in old times, one of the most charming rural fes- 
tivals of England. The morning was consecrated to walks 
and rambles into the woods and fields, with music, blowing 
of horns, and adorning the broken branches of trees with 
nosegays and crowns of flowers. The afternoon was em- 
ployed in dancing round the May-pole, which was hung 
with flowers, and left standing all the rest of the year. 

This custom is also common in Italy, and is derived from 
the ancient heathen festival of Flora, the goddess of flowers, 
adapted to the manners and habits of a more polished, or at 
least a more decent people. The honest old chronicler, Stow, 
beautifully tells us that “on May day in the morning every 
man, (in London) except impediment, would walk into the 
sweet meadows and green woods, there to rejoice their spirits 
with the beauty and savour of sweet flowers, and with the 
harmony of birds praising God in their music.” He adds, 


‘tin the reign of Henry the sixth, the aldermen and sheriffs 
of London being on May day at the bishop of London’s wood, 
and having there a worshipful dinner for themselves and other 
commers, Lydgate, the monk of Bury, sent them by a pursui- 
vant a joyful commendation of that season, beginning thus : 


‘Mighty Flora, goddess of fresh flowers, 
Which clotheé hath the soil in lusty green, 
Made buds to spring with her sweet show ers, 
By influence of the sun sheene, 

To do pleasure of interest full cleane, 

Unto the states which now set here, 

Hath Ver sent down her own daughter dear.” 


There have been better rhymes than these on a May 
day, but they are curious, as being written by one of the very 
earliest poets of England. 

Mr. Strutt says the Mayings are still kept up in England, 
but the exhibition is but the shadow of the original sports. 
It was never general in the United States, probably on ac- 
count of the little inclination the early emigrants had for 
rural dances and sports, and the circumstance of our lagging 
northern climate too often presenting the first of May in the 
disguise of north-eastern winds and cold pale sunshine. The 
day, itis well known, is however celebrated in New-York by a 
general moving, and a fearful exposure of the household gods. 


VALENTINES DAY. 


St. Valentine, as he is called, was a presbyter of the primi- 
tive church, beheaded under the Emperor Claudius. In the 
old illustrations of the common prayer book, we are told “ he 
was aman of most admirable parts, and so famous for his 
love and charity that the custom of choosing Valentines upon 
his festival, (which is still practised,) took its rise from 
thence.’ Mr, Brande, in his illustrations of the Antiquitates 
Vulgares, maintains that there is no authority for supposing 
St. Valentine was more famous for love and charity than 
other saints. The probability is, that the custom of sending 
Valentines and using divinations on this day, origmatedin the 
popular opinion that the birds choose their mates about this 
time. Almost every day in the calendar was consecrated to 


some saint m the Romish church, and the coincidence of the 
martyrdom of St. Valentine with the supposed period of the 
choice of the birds, naturally made him the patron of the day. 

The custom of sending Valentines and drawing lots for fu- 
ture husbands and spouses, | believe'was never much practised 
by the people of the United States, and is now almost un- 
known. Gay, who of all the later English poets, is the most 
faithful bard of genuine rural life and manners in England, 
thus describes the ceremony of a Valentine’s morning : 


‘Last Valentine, the day when birds of kind 
Their tender matess with mutual chirpings find, 
I early rose, just at the break of day, 

Before the sun had chased the stars away ; 
Afield L went, amid the morning dew, 

To milk my kine (for so should housewives do 3 
Thee first I spied, and the first swain we see, 
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PARABLES, 
Precepts are the more easily comprehended and retained 
jin the memory, when clothed in parables. 
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zithough arrayed im new site, you could detect for a wage “Yes, sir, but one of the plays was changed, and we thought | is 

wes evidently intended as a creceful one, be saad, Hi = "Fhe dewce—and the Hterary notice of the querto dic- etek sigoealllene os ; 

G5 peesume I have the homer of aidrening the editor||Goury ceived by the mulitede without ¢ murmur, s 
the —_> | “Irs lost, ir. We looked in all the drawers, and it's! with applause. Young wants inspiration; he mer 
“I am the editor, sir” | nowhere to be found.” la part; he wes never successful but in imitating t 

= Then, six, I appeal to you ts coishicn the warld upon * And how is the state of the warld Kemble, or when parts have been exprealy ¢ Dap 


dyspeptic ¢ relieves every thing. ir. Comsump-|) “Mistress sent me for the books, sir.” seid a litle, red 
Gon, croup, fever and Ever complaints. It ren-|| headed fellow, with a creen baize apron. 
ders the vite ea? and sonoraos and is there extremely | = Books * What books? And who is your mistress ™ wear the mask of 
beneficial to woealists and public speckers. Ie makes the bair = The albums, sr. Mis: Damper sent me for’em. i 
grow, end prevents the tectheche [I wish yor to mention" some ont of town = 
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torio has been given in this city in a complete form? Why 
can we not have the ‘ Messiah,” the “Creation,” Beetho- 
ven’s “ Mount of Olives,” or Heber’s ‘Palestine,’ by Dr. 
Crotch? The choral department of such oratorios could be 
executed finely ; and assuredly there is vocal talent enough to 
secure a quartette or quintette of principal singersin the town. 


THE THEATRES. 


Miss Kelly has appeared at the Park. This lady has ex- 


perienced some critical asperity, to which she is exposed by 
several glaring faults in her style of playing; but, it would 
be treating her with undeserved injustice to deny her many 
excellent qualities. She is full of animation, and, when not 
tempted to overstep the sphere for which she is best fitted, 
both by nature and education, she rarely fails to command 
attention and elicit applause. There are many, even among 
the intelligent classes of the community, who consider her an 
actress of very superior merit, and who will sincerely regret 
that the present is her farewell engagement. Mr. Barry, as 
Joseph Surface, in the “ School for Scandal,” was even better 
than usual. In such parts he is inestimable. Mr. Barton, 
as Charles, would not bear comparison with Barrett in the 
same character. A new afterpiece, entitled ‘Comrades and 
Friends,” has been produced, as performed in London with, 
we presume of course, “unbounded applause.” It is very 
interesting, and full of striking and beautiful incidents, and 
would deserve most unequivocal approbation if, unfortunately, 
we had not not seen precisely the same thing in Damon and 
Pythias; except that the tyrant of Syracuse is disguised in a 
cocked hat and red coat, under the title of Colonel Somebody, 
and the two heroic friends appeal to the exhausted sympathies 
of the public as privates in an English regiment, stationed we do 
not exactly remember where. We have not seen such a piece 
of barefaced impudence for many a day. The utmost stretch 
of ingenuity to which this truly original dramatist has spur- 
red himself, is in altering the mode of preventing the “ Damon” 
man from returning according to promise. With the most ex- 
traordinary exertion of skill, he makes the Lucullus (who, by 
the way, is promoted to the rank of a silly midshipman) set 
a vessel on fire instead of killing a horse. The only real claim 
to originality was the character of Mrs. Blake, which, we 
must do him the justice to confess, it has never been our good 
luck to encounter, either on the stage or in real life. It was, 
however, performed uncommonly well. Cinderella has passed 
its thirty-fourth night, and continues to attract numerous and 
fashionable houses. 

The Bowery and Chatham are going on prosperously. Mr. 
Hamblin, Mr. and Mrs. Barrett at the former, with little Miss 
Fisher ; and Thayer, Blake, Hyatt, Mesdames Hughes and 
Gilfert at the latter. We were both surprised and delighted 
the other evening with Thayer and Mrs. Hughes, in a ‘‘ Day 
after the Wedding.” Several pieces of this kind are produced 
at this house with much effect. 


NEW MUSIC, 


Since our last, Firth and Hall have published several new 
pieces of music, among which are six ballads, arranged in a 
familiar manner for the piano-forte, some of them with varia- 
tions. These will be found agreeable assistants to the learner 
who has made some proficiency on the instrument. The 
titles are, the “Swiss Boy,’ Monro’s celebrated “Sweet 
Jenny, the maid of the moor,” Ollive’s “Listen, ladies, listen,” 
Meves’s “ Muleteer,” Kirby’s “ They are all gone from the 
mountain home,” and “Lieber Augustine.” Printed on 
colored paper of various hues. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Our commonwealth.—We think we shall not subject 
ourselves to the imputation of vanity, nor be exposed to criti- 
cism, in assuming the position, that within the limits of the 
state of New-York are combined a greater number of natu- 
tal advantages than are to be found in any other area of the 
same extent on the globe. Its dimensions, too, (forty-six 
thousand square miles) fall little short of some European 
kingdoms; and its position, in relation to this division of the 
earth, is most felicitous. In its figure it may not unaptly be 
compared to a majestic oak, standing on the margin of the 
vast Atlantic, its roots deeply and strongly imbedded, and 
spreading its magnificent branches even to the inland seas 
and rivers of the north and west. Not only is its soil emi- 
nently prolific, as is evinced in the immense amount of its 
rich and varied productions, and which in quantity and qual- 
ity are not exceeded ; but itsgeneral health and large popula- 
tion (now two millions) are unquestionable evidences ot the 


salubrity of its climate. Its topographical features are sin- 
gularly imposing. The majesty of its rivers, and the expanse 
of its waters; its noble cataracts; its extensive plains and 
vallies; the “lonely grandeur and chaotic beauty” of some 
of its lofty mountains, when taken collectively, are but in few 
instances surpassed. 

In the amplitude and grandeur of our policy, as respects 
internal improvements, (those perennial fountains of wealth) 
we have left every other member of the confederacy as far 
behind us as we exceed the rest in numbers. Our canals, 
turnpikes, and rail-roads are of such extent and utility, that 
those who were once most. sceptical concerning them, have 
become their zealous advocates; and the revolution of a few 
years will be sufficient to enable us to derive from them a 
revenue that will not merely be adequate to all the exigencies 
of governinent, but to authorize such an extension of the 
system, as will confer upon the most distant angle of the com- 
monwealth, the cheapest possible modes of transportation. 

Our commercial emporium, now comprising a population 
of considerably more than two hundred thousand souls, and 
fast rising in the scale of wealth and magnificence, is becom- 
ing as much an object of pride to its citizens, as it is of admi- 
ration to strangers. Its commerce increases in a ratio that 
places it altogether beyond the reach of example. And if it 
is now second to one or two others only of Europe, we believe 
that before the lapse of half a century, it will, on the score 
of commerce, take precedence of any other. 

A persevering and commendable spirit is every where visi- 
ble in multiplying those accommodations and comforts so 
acceptable to visitors and travellers. And since we have 
such constant influx from almost every portion of the Union, 
as well as from Europe and the West Indies, the wisdom of 
the policy is very manifest. Our public hotels and boarding 
houses are very numerous, and in the highest degree res- 
pectable. The epicure may here indulge himself to the 
extent of his desires. The tables are not merely spread with 
a tich profusion of solid food, but are garnished with delica- 
cies from every clime. Nor is this by any means confined to 
the metropolis. The interior towns are not behind in their 
efforts to increase their reputation, and secure custom. 
Some travellers have said, that in a few instances they even 
excel those of long established character in the city. This 
seems extraordinary, inasmuch, as it may appear too great a 
tax on ingenuity and skill, and incur such burdensome ex- 
penses as would defeat the objectsof the undertaker. Never- 
theless, we cannot withhold the expression of our wish, that 
such liberal expenditures and generous enterprise may meet 
with a corresponding reward. 

The citizens of every part of our state look with lively 
solicitude to the annual visits of our southern neighbors., Of 
all guests, they are among the most welcome. Their liberality, 
their refinement, their intelligence, their known hospitality, 
will for ever make them acceptable. There is yet no impedi- 
ment to this desirable and valuable intercourse ; and while 
those of our citizens who have leisure and means to travel, 
may derive much pleasure from a visit to the south during 
the winter, they, on the contrary, will find it equally agreea- 
ble to escape from the heat of their summers, by an excursion 
to the northern places of fashionable resort. 


Fright.— Although the custom of frightening children into 
obedience is, we trust, in a great measure banished from in- 
telligent families, it is yet of too frequent occurrence. No 
system of government could be pursued more pernicious. All 
the experience of age, all the efforts of reason, cannot, in 
many instances, eradicate the fatal impressions of terror on 
the youthful isind. The United States Gazette mentions a 
case, which lately took place in Philadelphia, of more than 
ordinary interest. A little boy, named Isaacs, had been 
employed in the theatre, where a Mr. Wilkins, who was 
rather intoxicated, undertook to frighten him; for which pur- 
pose he produced a rope, which~he said was the one used to 
hang Porter. He also exhibited an old coffin, shook at the lad 
some skull bones, and committed other indecent fooleries, until 
he became so frightened that he fell into violent fits. ‘The mas- 
ter of the childentered a complaint before Alderman Binns, who, 
after hearing the case, held the accused to bail. It was soon 
after made known to the magistrate that the boy was dead ! 


Artificial eyes,—The idea of imitating the most beautiful 
of all nature’s creation, so accurately as to render it nearly 
impossible to detect the deception, would have been con- 
sidered a short time ago, utterly absurd ; and although Dr.) 
Scudder has been perfectly successful in the attempt, he in- 
forms us that there are people even yet incredulous, They 
do not believe their own eyes nor the Doctor’s either. We 
confess that we also have had doubts upon the subject, unti: 
satisfied by ecewlar demonstration, and compelled to acknow- 


ledge that his skill is extraordinary and unparalelled. He 
brought one of his patients into our office the other day, and, 
according to his custom, challenged us to distinguish the natu- 
ral eye from that of his own manufacture, which we were 
scarcely able todo. There is no pain in the operation of set- 
ting the ball in the socket, and the gentleman whose misfor- 
tune had been, at least in appearance, so unexpectedly reme- 
died, assured us that he never suffered from it the slightest in- 
convenience, although he had worn it for more than two years. 


Improvement in type metal.—We have before us the de- 
tached sheet of a work, from the press of Mr. James Conner, 
of this city, and intended as a specimen of printing types* 
The impression is uncommonly distinct and clear, the face 
of the letters being also much lighter than usual. In pass- 
ing accidentally through the spacious type and stereo- 
type foundery of this publisher, we were struck with the 
peculiar color of the metal, and were informed that it 
from the introduction of copper, in addition to the antimony, 
lead, and tin, of whieh the type has been generally composed. 
This, although understood by the founders in Boston and Al- 
bany, has never before been successfully attempted in this city. 
Mr. Conner, the sole individual, as we learn, whose experi- 
ments here have not failed, has not only discovered the secret, 
but. improved upon it very materially, by the admixture of 
another ingredient, which he is unwilling to disclose, and by 
which the type beomes much lighter, harder, and more durable. 


The Southern Review.—This journal, which, although 
supported by some of the most able writers and eminent men 
of the south, was discontinued for want of sufficient encour- 
agement, has lately re-appeared. In the new number Mr. 
Bulwer’s Siamese Twins is severely criticized. 


American Quarterly Review.—All the contents of the 
eigthteenth number of the American Quarterly Review have 
been given to the press, and it will be issued at the regular 
period. The titles of the several articles are, “ College 
Instruction and Discipline,” “Croly’s George the Fourth,” 
“Hieroglyphic System,” “Iron,” “Siamese 'T wins,” “Europe 
and America,” ‘“Webster’s Speeches and Forensic Argu- 
ments,” “ Poland,” ‘ History of Maryland,” “ mrt Notes 
on Italy.” 


Mr. Graham.—The friends of this unfortunate poet, have 
called a meeting, for the purpose of adopting measures to re- 
lieve his necessities, as he is destitute of sight and of every 
method of obtaining support. He has occasionally written 
verses of much merit. Would it not be a more judicious 
and efficacious method of bringing him before the public, 
to print these pieces in a neat form, with the first proceeds 
of the subscription? It is probable that an extensive edi- 
tion would, under these circumstances, command a ready sale. 


New papers.—A morning journal, entitled the Daily Free- 
man’s Advocate, and printed neatly on a large imperial 
sheet, has been recently established in Albany. Its editorial 
department is under the charge of Mr. E. V. Sparhawk, a 
gentleman fully competent to conduct the concerns of a paper 
with success. The New-York Whig has also lately appeared 
in this city, edited by Mr. Orville H. Holley, lately of the 
Troy Sentinel, and by Mr. Henry Dana Ward, both known 
as ready writers. 


The Annuals.—A late English journal says, that the an- 
nuals have not flourished this season : “proprietors, publishers, 
sellers, and buyers, all unite in the same complaint. We 
were going to say, we did not regret the intelligence—they 
have not done much good for art, and we know they have done 
very little for literature. ‘The engravers have been crammed 
with subjects that must be ready to a day, to the exclusion of 
works of higher claims; and, we believe, they would rejoice 
at the reign of steel being on the brink of a revolution. Land- 
scape Annuals are, however, yet in vogue,.and the rival pro- 
ductions of Standfield and Harding are giving busy note of 
preparation.” 

New Animal.—At a meeting of the London Eclectic society, 
a Dr. Johnson read a paper on the planaria terva, an insect 
something like the leech, of about halfan inch in length. Onde- 
capitating this curious creature, new heads form in afew days. 


Excessive love!—A Miss Susan Coster has been tried in 
the state of Alabama, for firing a pistol at a false lover, as 
he was escorting another fair one to church. She was ac- 
quitted on the ground that there was no malice, but on the 
contrary, an excess of love! 


Waltzing.—A young gentleman, who was waltzing on 
Monday evening, became suddenly faint, called for a glass of 
water and died immediately. It is supposed that the violence 
of the evolutions occasioned the rupture of a bloodyessel near 
the heart, 
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WHY COMES HE NOT? = i! 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY—COMPOSED BY CHARLES E. HORN. 


seen By no eye save my own; 


& 
jis 6 | 


2d—He comes—‘tis he! [hear his steed ! Fool that I was—had I gone forth, J 3d—He darts like lightning from the trees ; | Lenyy not the dame whose lord 
_Ahb, would he were in sight Beyond that shadowy grove, : He waves his hand aloft: Is never forced to roam ; 
You think Iam deceived? But. hark, I might already have beheld } Again I hear those words of love, She never knew the boundless joy 
You hear him—I was right. The form of him I love. 1 That Ihave heard xo oft. Of such a welcome home ? 


ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. | 


LIBERAL PROFESsSIONS.—A country fellow hearing the law) 
called one of the liberal professions, employed three lawyers | 
ina suit he had. He gained his cause, but the counsel fees| 
were more than the sum recovered, ‘ By zounds ¥” said he, | 
‘but this is the most curious liberal profession I ever heard | 
of; in our part of the country we should be apt to call this| 
mercenary.” 


Goop NaTURE.—It was said of a good-natured fellow, that 
he was as apt to forgive injuries as most people are to forget| 
benefits. I 


THE SIX PLAGUES.—Sorbiere says that the six plagues of a | DeserIPTION AND DEFINITION.—To describe a thing is 
small town are—a lawyer with great knowledge, great so-| comparatively easy; but to give a definition of it, is a work of 
phistry, and no sense of justice; an eminent physician with] difficulty, and requires great clearness of comprehension as 
\ittle skill or manners; a preacher without any conscience ;}| well as of language. 
|a quarrelsome soldier ; a politician without principles ; and a/) 
jman of letters who eternally dogmatizes. 


| 
| 


ORIGINALITY.—It is much more difficult to make a thing 

fee: |from the beginning, than to make great additions to it after- 

AGREEMENT OF OPINION.—Men naturally associate with] wards. 

|those who agree with them in opinion. This agreement not SS 
GEORGE P. MORRIS, PROPRIETOR. 


jonly flatters their self-love, but relieves them from the task of 


|defending their tenets, which very often is no easy matter. 
8 * x3 oy | Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann streets. 


| Terms, four dollars per annum, payable in advance. Nosubscription 
received for a less period than one year. “New subscribers can be 
supplied from the commencementof the present volume, 


| Tue centre.— Wherever a man is, that is the centre of 
ithe world to him. 
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NUMBER 47. 


To the Editors of the New-York Mirror. 


GeNTLEMEN—1 enclose you several stanzas from the pen 
of Kashiprashad Ghosh, a Hindoo of Calcutta. Although 


of great poetic merit, they have never been published in this 
_country. Few are aware of the high intellectual attamments 


. 


which characterize many Hindoo gentlemen. They possess 
a curious facility in expressing their conceptions with much 
purity and elegance in the English language, of which the 
following verses may be considered a fair specimen : 

THE BOATMEN’S SONG TO GANGA, 


Gop river! gold river! how gallantly now 

Oor bark on thy bright breast is lifting her prow. 

In the pride of her beauty, how swiftly she flies : 
Like a white-winged spirit through topaz-paved skies, 


Gold river! gold river! thy bosom is calm, 

And o’er thee the breezes are shedding their balm ; 
And nature beholds her fair features portrayed, 
In the glass of thy bosom serenely displayed. 


Gold river ! gold river! the sun to thy waves 
Is fleeting to rest in thy cool coral] caves ; 

And thence, with his tiar of light, at the morn 
He will rise, and the skies with his glory adorn. 


Gold river! gold river! how fair is the beam, 

Which brightens and crimsons thy soft flowing stream ; 
Whose waters beneath make a musical dashing, _ 
Whose ripples like dimples in childhood are flashing. 


Gold river! gold river! the moon will soon grace 
The hall of the stars with her light-shedding face ; 
The wandering planets her palace will throng, 
And seraphs will waken their music and song. 


Gold river! gold river! our brief course is done, 
And safe in the city our home we have won; 

And now, as the bright sun who drops from our-view, 
So, Ganga, we bid thee a cheerful adieu! 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


RANDOM SKETCHES.—THE PIRATE. 


4, was soon known through the little village of Henriton 
that Tom Beach had returned from sea; and it was soon 
rumored, through the jealousy of an old enemy, the attorney, 
that niéve gold jingled in his purse than had’ been put there 
honestly. He was a fine-looking fellow; free, daring, and as 
liberal with his money as a prince; but his good character had 
never-before been attacked, and all these vague -suspicions 
were soon silenced. People could only guess and imagine, 
and it was hard that a man should be ruined by guesses and 
fancies ; and so it all died away, and ‘Tom was a clever fellow 
again. He married a lovely girl, established her in a pleasant 
house, and was soon once more on the waters. 

His absence continued for three years. He left the vessel 
in which he had shipped, at the first port she touched, and 
nothing was afterwards heard from him till his arrivabhome. 
Where he had been, what he had been about, and all the-ac- 
companying et cetera, were left entirely unexplained. 

“Pll tell ye what,” said Farmer Stevens, as he knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe, and looked wise, “ [ll tell you what, 
I more than suspect that young Master Beach is an older one 
than we think for, It isn’t honest people that do what they 
havetodo in the dark. Eggs and spinnage ! to besure, nobody 
knows what he has been about, and yet he has oceans of cash.” 

The Hon. Asahel Smith, who was representative from Hen- 
riton, and occupied all the offices of the town, was occasionally 
accustomed, for the sake of preserving his popularity, to take 
a glass of beer and a cigar with the assembled politicians: at 
the sign of the golden ball. He happened to be there at the 
time F'armer Stevens let fall the above remark. His consti+ 
tuents looked at Asahel; Asahel looked at his constituents, 
There was a dead silence, and the representative, who did not 


like to commit himself, shook his head solemnly, put on. his) 


broad-brimmed hat, and quietly walked away. 

“| knew there was something in it; and squire knows 
more about it than he is willing to tell. He acts with states- 
man-like prudence,” rejoined Farmer Stephens. 

“ Something in it ! | guess there is a good dealin it,” added 


the multitude ; if we can be allowed to class four honorables| 


and five esquires under so promiscuous a title.” 


The golden ball was soondeserted, and all its temporary | 


occupants ran home as rapidly as they conveniently could, to 
inform their wives and families, as a great secret, and in as 
eontidential a manner as porsiniaiaae® the Honorable Asahel 
Smith knew more about Captain Beach than he was willing 
to tell. 


“Y had it from his own mouth,” said Farmer Stevens : ‘it 
was publicly mentioned ; but I don’t wish any thing said about 
it as coming from me. It may not be true after all, and then 
it would get the young man into difficulty.” 

Mrs. Beach was a beautiful woman, and the young cou- 
ple were really the only people in their native village who 
had made any considerable advances in civilization. They 
lived in a very pretty way, and | have drank a good glass 
of wine at their table. It was a sad thing to me that these 
rumors or suspicions, or rather these shadows of suspi- 
cions, should get about, for | did not know what they might 
lead to. They were, ‘of course, entirely unfounded. Captain 
Beach was a daring, enterprising man, and had followed up 
some branch of business with extraordinary success—and 
this was the amount of it. That heshould have been guilty 
of any fraud, or engaged in any contraband or illegal trade, 
was altdgether out of the question, 

Mrs. Andrews gave a large tea-party. It was a delightful 
afternoon, and we stepped in just as they had got to their 
toast and tea—to say nothing of pie and apple-sauce. The 
company were all dallying with their forks or spoons, as if 
they were thinking about anything but the toast, and the 
pleasant beverage that Queen Anne used to “take” so many 
years ago. There was something weighing upon the. guests, 
which no one could be prevailed upon to touch first. 

‘“ What a dreadful thing,’ commenced Miss Babcock. 

“Very dreadful!’ simultaneously groaned the company. 

“ What a dreadful thing it was,” she continued innocently, 
“that there should have been so many lives lost at that great 
fire in New-York.” 

“ That is not what you referred to, Mrs. Smith, is it ?” 

* Certainly not,” said Mrs. Smith, placing her cup em- 
phatically upon the waiter, and putting her cap a little back 
from her prominent forehead ; “I was thinking what a dread- 
ful thing it was for poor Mrs. Beach,” 

“So was I,” exclaimed several voices, in various tones and 
| semi-tones of horror ond con:passion. = : 

“Why,” observed Miss Simplicity Sweetbriar, “did she} 
lose any friends at the fire ?” 

“Flow, then,” said Mrs. Andrews, ‘“‘is it possible that you 
have not heard? I thought everybody knew all the particulars.” 

* Particulars of what?’ rejoined the amiable Misses Bab- 
cock and Sweetbriar. 

“Mary, you may leave the room,” said Mrs. Andrews. 
Mary left the room very obediently, and placed her ear at the 
keyhole. 

“Tf J-may not see, I suppose I may hear,” soliloquized the 
submissive domestic. 

“You must know, then,” began Mrs. Andrews, “ that this 
jis not a new thing. They have had suspicions of Tom Beach 
||these ten years. ‘The select men have had their eye on him 
lever since Deacon Bronson whipped him for stealing his 
|| cherries to give them to that poor lame boy he used to go to 
||seé so much. Then he was-hardly three feet high. ‘Just 
|as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.’ You remember how 
we used to read it at school—and I’m much of that man’s 
naind,”” 

“What man was that?” interrogated Miss Sweetbriar. 

“It was an observation of the pope’s—and a sensible pope 
too. Well, as I was saying, this 1s not a new thing, though 
it was never thought he was half. so bad. panei I be- 
gin, 1 will just mention that you will be kind enough not to 
|| Tepeat this after me, as'] have no wish to say anything against 
i him, and so should not like to be brought into any difficulty. 
’'T was told me that Squire Smith stated it as a thing he had 
| good reason to suspect, that there were very bad suspicions 
afloat respecting Captain Beach!” And then Mrs. Andrews 
rolled up her eyes, with a mingled expression of sorrow and 


and the fact wis, that one of the wretches, who knew her 
perfectly, and called her by name, turned out to be—her own 
waiting-maid, standing by-her bedside, and vociferating, in no 
gentle language, that if she “did not get up pretty quick she 
would have a cold breakfast.” Mrs. Andrews sat up till most 
morning, talking it over with her spouse. The Honorable 
Asahel Smith, on the motion of Mrs. Smith, thought it a 
“subject proper to be submitted to judicial investigation.” 

“ Mary,” said Captain Beach one day after dinner, “ Mary, 
my love, where is that switch with the ivory head I brought 
home with me the other afternoon ?’ for he had heard the 


admiration. : 

“| knew,” said Mrs, Stevens, “when those splendid silks 
and satins came home, that everything was not going on asit 
ought to. I said nothing—but who once thought it would 
come to this?’ ~ And the conclave broke up, lamenting that 
Captain Beach should have turned out a—pirate! Miss Sweet- 
| briar retired to her chamber, and dreamed that being on board 


i 


|a packet-ship, bound to London, the vessel was attacked by 
pirates, and every mariner and passenger except herself 


| massacred; that she escaped by means of her piteous shrieks, 


rumors in circulation, and traced them to theirauthor, His 
wife sent for the switch, and he repaid her trouble by a kiss. 
“This will hardly answer,” thought he, looking at its slen- 
der proportions, and taking up his walk rapidly towards a 
shop, where he knew they could provide him with a more 
suitable instrument. : 

“This is the article Iam looking for,’ quoth the captain, 
as he opened his purse to pay for it. 

Cne can hardly wonder that he was taken for a pirate, 
when. he indulged the extravagance of settling his purchases 
by cash. He tried the article once or twice across his boot. 
It was what in yulgar parlance is called a cow-hide. 

He knocked at the door of a large*house in the centre of 
the village. A brawny lass opened it at the knock, and told 
him that ’Squire Smith would speak with him in a few mi- 
nutes; he was busy just then with a client. “ Tell him there 
is a gentleman waiting to speak with him immediately. Oh, 
good day, Mr. Smith. I have a little business to tran- 
sact, and if you will be kind enough, to walk down with 
me as far as the golden ball, I shall be your very humble 
servant.” Sage 

“Certainly, Captain. Beach, certainly, sir, with a Le ' deal 
of pleasure ;” and they walked along, arm in arm, to the sign 
of the golden ball. It was a pleasant afternoon, and as seve- 
ral political matters were at this time agitating the commu- 


jnity, there was # great auniber of illustrious personages col- 


lected about the door of the tavern. 

“Now, sir,” said Captain B., “I intend taking the law into 
my own hands, and to punish your manifold transgressions. 
[ am going to whip you, and leave you to guess what itis for. 
So take off your jacket, and bear it as well as you can.” 

The Honorable Asahel Smith stood aghast. His consti- 
tuents looked in wonder; but they offered him no assistance, 
and he was obliged to submit to the indignity of corporeal 
punishment. 

“ Sir,” said Asahel, “I-shall prosecute you and recover at 
the next term, and am certain to recover—” 

“Oh, sir,” retorted the captain, “I intend to beat you be- 
yond all chance of recovery.” 

This was the only proof that my friend ever condescended 
to bring forward to clear up his character. All rumors were 
speedily dissipated. The next year he succeeded the Honora- 
ble Asahel in his seat in the state legislature, and has since 
represented his native county in congress. ‘eae 
i  ———————________ 

LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


To the Editors of the New-York Mirror, 


GenTLEMEN.—In looking over the late numbers of your 
miscellany, Iwas much amused bya sketch delineating, with 
agreat deal of truth, the dangers and disadvantages of at- 
tempting to read aloud to ladies. Your correspondent seems 
to have taken the picture fresh from life, as many arash male 
individual can testify; but, if he possesses the same sensi- 
bility in respect to music which he feels on the subject of the 
belles-lettres, he might have added another chapter to his narra- 
tive of domestic troubles. T-allude to the rude conduct of 
certain people, who pretend to be fond of music, but, whether 
in the theatre, the drawing-room, or in private societies, who 
make no ceremony of offering any impertinent interruption 
to the efforts of others to play or sing. It is getting to be 
quite fashionable for us to congratulate ourselves upon our 
refined taste for, and wonderful improvement inthe art. Yet, 
however assiduously it may have been cultivated, and with 
whatever visible satisfaction we may sound our own praise, I 


must take the liberty of observing, that there are many loud 
— 
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Boasters among us untouched with the real S -agabaie, and 
whose actions convinee me that, if the matter could be accu- 
rately ascertained, it would be discovered, notwithstanding | 
their pretended raptures, that they would rather employ them 
selves im discussing syllabubs, creams, pickled oysters, and 
similar dainties, than in listening to the happiest productions’ 
of the best masters. For my own part, with whatever zest} 
I might endeavor to amuse my family, if circumstances per-| 
mitted, fate has, alas! denied me both wife and sisters. My }} 
=ppearance is rather add, not tsay ugly—and Iam not versed | 
im the little graceful artificees which seem necessary to con- 
ciliate female affections. I have, therefore, brought down my | 
once ardent hopes to a philosophical resignation to live and | 
die a lonely, reckless, unloving, and unloved old bachelor. 
Well, no matter. So much the smaller chasm shall I leave 
in society, when the sure but awful tyrant grasps me with his | 
icy fingers, and drags me away even from the few amusements 
with which I now strive fo cheer the solitude of my situation. 
Among these my love of music offers one, beth mnocent and 
delightfal. I believe it is-almost the only feeling which has 
remained faithful to me among all the fresh and simple sources 
of pleasure which open around the path of boyhood. You! 
may have already detected me for one of that kind of grave 
persons whom sentimental young ladies term melancholy | 
men, whispering to each other that they have been disappoint-’ 
ed im some early passion, but whom your good-humered, fat, 
contented people declare hipped. hc pa eS 
of my general gravity and taciturnity, nothing unbends me—| 
or as some of my merry friends express it—unsiarches me 
like music. It breaks m upon my shadowy contemplations | 
as the sum disperses the vapors of the night, pencils the fair 
vault of heaven with streaks of radiance, and brightens all 
nature with cheerfulness. My eyes are moistened—the| 
dugsish bleed dances through my veims—and pleasure darts | 
theugh my whole system 

You, gentlemen, may think this rhodemontade ; but I de-}} 
setibe my sensations not from vanity, fer [write anonymously, 
but im order to meke you more clearly compreherid the justice |} 
of my complaints against these who break so agreeable:2 spell 
by rude vielations of good manners. 

i would particularly call the attention of really well-bred 
persons to that cless of intruders who infest the theatres. 


They are not confined to the low and uneducated ; but, strange erates as arduous as they are laudable; and if a few 


as it certainly is, they are frequently discovered im what is 
called the best society. While the most vulgar bring nuts 
and apples in their pockets to kelp them through an opera, 
othersrender themselves equally conspicuous and disagreeable 
by Gh-cimed leughter and loud conversation. I was, the other 
evening, accidentally entrapped mito a consent te accompany 
2 party of these good-natured pretenders to taste to hear the| 
famous opera of Cinderella; but before the entertainments | 
were Ealf over, F mwardly vewed that no snare should ever 
again be sufficiently strong te catch me in such an awkward! 
and Giemma. There was continually going on a 
quantity of small talk, which not only proved the mdividnals| 
themseives utterly meapable of appreciating the fine compo- 
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‘| of— Tlooked down to be sure the wretch had not cloven feet, ||. 


pomeet under the disguise of a fictitious signature. In furnish- 


||the * Mirsor,” T shall deem myself amply compensated. 


A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE AND THE . 


information that he had “become so much accustomed to the reckless, laughter- Joving blades, who believe. wl 

weed, that although he was afraid, indeed he was certain, it||the best, merriest, wittiest, most ecuticaanty sie tile oat 
injured his nervous system, he found it impossible to leave it}| could-pick out of forty.such cities as this of Manahatta. 
You must not, however, suppose that we are merely lovers 


of mirth and laughter. No: we are cnet the 
yaried and s! scenes which are for ever 


and then removed toa distant place, when, just as I was be- 
coming again tranquillized with “Midst doubts confusing,” 


ja little, indolent, sleepy-looking amateur with monstrous)j aspect of human life. We look through “the of 
| whiskers, and a slender whalebone whip, lounging by my side; || retreat” upon the great jostle and struggle of the ions 
struck in and “volunteered his valuable services,” as the|/ around us—and, however violently I have had 


play-bills have it, to assist Mrs. Austin through the most dif- 
ficult passages, which he persevered in pertinaciously to the 
end, with as much apparent satisfaction on his own part, as 
vexation and even indignation on mine. Pray, gentlemen, is 
there no way of marking these disturbers of the peace—these 
intruders into genteel society, that people may know and 
avoid them? i 
‘You have not yet reached the end of my catalogue of com- 
plaints, for these annoyauices are not confined to the theatre. 
My love of music lately induced me to become a member of 
a society which meet once a week for the purpose of improv- 
ing themselves in the art. Here exist the same causes of 
dissatisfaction—the same visible carelessness respecting the 
object for which they assemble. _ During the execution of the 
various pieces, the performance is sure to be interrupted by a 
slamming of doors, a trampling and shuffling of feet, and 
creaking of boots, whispering and tittering, a scraping of 
fiddles, or 2 volunteer accompanying flourish from some of 
the spectators. These are the sort-of admirers of the divine 
art who, at concerts, oratorios, &e. &c. rise towards the 
close of the last- piece, button up their coats, draw on their 
gloves, and look about for their hats, leaving the performers 
te finish the finale to empty benches. Vv. 


my tisible muscles exercised, I have often been equally 
delighted with displays of reason, and flashes of fancy—with 
vivid pictures of nature, and eloquent expositions of truth. 
To glean up the hitherto wasted treasures of intellect—to 
catch the fiying opinions which here escape—and amuse the 
town with specimens of the conversations which here take 
place, warmed with friendship and wine, is the object which 
induced me to addréss you. We are all good and true sub- 
scribers to the Mirror; and the idea that we might be able to 
facilitate your exertions to render its pages attractive, struck 
me the other evening, in consequence of a pretty brisk dia- 
logue carried on by two whom 1 shall veil under the dignity 2 
of antique cognomens. 

“ It is surprising to me,” said Rhesus, as, placing his brim 
ming glass before the light, he gazed a moment with one eye 
through its deep and transparent crimson, “ it is to 
me why the Americans have not made more progress in lite- 
rary matters than seems yet to have attended their endeavors.” 

“Tt is surprising to me,” added Solon, as he watched the 
indolent and graceful curl of the smoke, which wreathed itself 
in spiral lines, and vanished like a spirit, “how they have 
made any progress at all.” 

“ Why, are there no authors here ?* ae Rhesus. 

“T may almost say,” replied his companion, “that there 
are none. Not but that there aré as many capable of con- 
ceiving and of expressing their conceptions as well as Scott, 
Byron, or Moore, but they are in the ore; and all literature 
is here in the ore. We live upon the English, and we bend 
to them without even following, without even attempting to 
follow, their example.” 

“ But surely,” observed Rhesus, “ America has 
wonders.” 

“She has commenced wonders, but she has mp 
nothing,” said Solon. “She is like a youth of genins. 
pose he is a painter; he is then fall of bright, glowing con- 
ceptions. He goes abroad to look on nature, and is enrap- 
tured with her majestic grandeur and sublimity, or her quiet 
and enchanting beauty. ‘He seizes his pencil, and strives to 
embody his visions on the canvass; but, long before his efforts 
events of the day. We are deadly foes to all kinds of intem- | assume the shape of reality, he is fatigued with the applica- 
perance, and our habitual abstemiousness imparts a more|tion necessary to carry his wishes into effect. He flings aside 
agreeable relish to the few glasses of excellent old wine which || his half-finished and neglected sketch, which, if completed, 
occasionally, indeed regularly, finds its way into our peaceful || might have rendered him immortal, and hastens to some new 


To the Editors of the New-York Mirror. 


GENTLEMEN—Will you permit me to introduce myself to 
|| you as a correspondent of your excellent miscellany? It is 
unnecessary for me to detail any circumstances of my personal 
history, as [ do not intend ever to appear before your readers 


jing this communication I am not actuated by any literary 
vanity which I have long out-grown, but simply and purely 
because I desire to assist you in labors which I can easily 


sketches from my pen will bestow any additional interest upon 


There is in this city a club of gentlemen, consisting of six, 
who meet occasionally at each’other’s houses for the purpose | 
of enjoying a few hours of social converse upon the passing 


| circle ; it isalso an established rule which I never knew vio-|, subject, fresh with the charm of novelty, till, led astray by his 


lated m a single instance, either in or out of our sessions, by 
any member, to abhor and eschew the cigar, except the very 


wandering caprices in striving after every thing, he attains 
jnothing. It is even thus with this nation. There is no delibe- 
rate system to encourage perseverance in candidates for lite- 


ditions of Rossint, but annoyed all our neighbors. While Mr. 
Jones was singing “ Music floats in the air,” witha sweetness | 
which has never been surpassed before an American publie, | 
one young miss asked me if [ did not think the fae ey) 
his feathers om the rock bore a strong resemblance to a goose-| 
The brother stretched his head-over my shoulder and declar-| 
ed that she was 2 goose for asking such 2 question ; which | 
extracrdimary and appropriate display of wit was conveyed, | 
im 2 loud whisper, from one to another and raised 2 laugh m | 
each. fbheld a2 pz im all cases to be -execrable; but just} 
at that moment—lam eshamed te confess how my temper was'| 
ruffed. Mr Thorne, who is an especial favorite of mine, | 
both as a2 pleyer and a vocalist—delighted me in the! 
chores, “Bat soft, behold—o’ercome by sleep;” yet, in the! 
sweetest part, 2 discusszon, which had been for some time} 
eartied on in brisk whispers between two of the gentlemen, | 
upon the almest forzotten subject of the Calhoun eorrespon- || 
dence, now fase to 2 more eis pitch, and ene of the politi- |; 
eal amateurs destroyed the whole effect of the music by ask-| 
ing me if I did not hink “Mz. Calhoun had knocked Mr. 
Tackson all te slicers ?* 1 therefore resolved to enjoy the|| 
feature representations ef this opera in the pit, where I accord- | 
imghy one evening took my seat, unaccompanied by any friend | 
whesemmpertunitiescould | disturb myenjoyment. But I found, 
as & usually the case with us poor, short-sighted mortals, im!) 
oer vain atlempts te muprove our situation, that I had only | 
substitated one specicsef evil for another; for, m the finest | 
pext of the prince’s recitative, 2 man behind touched me on} 
the head with the end of bis came, and inquired with great} 
politeness, # I “used tobacco?” addi the very interesting || 


best which money can procure from abroad. Those light, 
dry, mild, yellow, and spotted fellows, which burn into ashes ||rary renown. Her poets are, for a brief period, gratified with 
white as snow, and leave a fragrance that overspreads the empty praise, and afterwards suffered to dwindle inte insig- 
whole system with a sensation of peaceful benevolence and/ nificance; while the attempts made, in the form of periodical 
indolent pleasure. Our meetings are characterized by a sort | journals, are compelled to depend upon a taste as ane as the 
of eastern luxuriance and voluptuous ease. Wee rarely fail | wishes of a child.” 

‘to assemble the whole number, and whoever, in those quiet|| _“ Perhaps,’ said Rhesus, “the fault lies in the journals 
and rich hours of friendly enjoyment is found among the|/themselves. Perhaps they are not so well conducted as to 
|missing, we generally consider either dead, sick, or a fool. render them desirable.”’ 

We are all so well advanced in life as to have a dignity un-|; “‘ Your observation is shown to be incorrect,” said Solon, 
|known to youth—and yet are far distant from age—ripe! “ by the fact, that the patronage withdrawn from one is be- 
and mellow—not decayed. Unmarried, of- course. By} stowed .upon another of still more slender claims to distine- 
|'the mysteries of Hecate! no husband gets among us to/} | sion. In this particular I can liken the American people to 

| break the spell when the cleck strikes ten, that his better half; | nothing better than a fiock of sheep—when one jumpsiover ~ 
may be kept if good humor. No—we are free as air, and |a fence, no one knows wherefore, the whole multitude follow 

| just as happy as the summer skyis blue, or the antumn harvest, his example, as if. life_and death depended on their speed, 
‘rich and wavy. ‘Most of us have travelled in Europe, and! j| till, concluding that the place they have abandoned is better 

| all been far from this little busy and boasting town.. We}! on comparison than they expected, some one commences the 

| follow our professions as men of sense, who laiow how much || return, and they all jump back again. Hence periodical lite- 

| more delicious is absolute leisure after employment. But}; |rature in this country is always unstable,-always liable to be 

| fortune has blest each of us with independence, health, and |! | injured by quackery and charlatanism. The public them- 

| personal advaritages, so that we pay for what we want like/i i selves exercise very little judgment. They talk aloud of their 

| gentlemen—never trouble our heads about doctors and jour- love of country, their interest inits literary welfare, but never 
nals of health—and feel that when we accidegtally cast our|| do anything with the view of promoting it. There is-no 
eyes under the dunstable of a pretty woman, the pleasure is [cosoedees effort on the part of 4 community to encourage 
id speak without any affectation of modesty) mutual. Welja deserving work or to reward a meritorious author, unless 
|have just a good enough opinion of ourselves tosmake us| the subject is brought before them in all the various forms of 

|| always good humored and happy. Beshrew your sentimental, |} unabashed puffery. This cunning and contemptible con- 
i, philosophizing, modest varlets, who go through this/|spiracy against the ca literature, is always, for a time, 
(wom which they have as much right to as any one im it, || successful; and won bebeld. sensible men and intelli- 
trenablingly and with down-cast eyes. We are dashing, || gent families all carried away byacolumn of disgusting praise, 
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which probably proceeded from the pen of the very person 
whose great merit called it forth. I no longer wonder that 
the Americans have dorie, I may almost say, nothing, to dis- 
tinguish themselves as a literary people. If they refuse to 
support the efforts of their writers, they never can obtain re- 
putation, and they never deserve it, The rebukes of foreign 
critics are but merited consequences of their own negligence 
and apathy; and they will be served up with trash, which 
barefaced impudence palms off upon them as valuable matter, 
till the reviewing journals of the country are firmly enough 
established to criticize with bold justice, and until the nation 
shall yield them patronage sufficient to render them attractive 
to writers of character, education, and talents, Ss. 


To the Editors of the New-York Mirror, 


GenTLemMen—The following curious grant of lands will 
show with what little ceremony William the Conqueror de- 
spoiled the ancient possessors of the soil. It is extracted fro.u 
the “‘ National Portrait Gallery,” now: publishing in London, 

‘ pRANCIS RAWDON HASTINGS, MARQUIS OF HASTINGS, K. G. 

« The family of Hastings is of great antiquity, and of Nor- 
man extraction; but the English pedigree is deduced from 
Paulyn, or Paulinus de Roydon, who commanded a body of 
archers in the army of William, at the battle of Hastings, 
For this service he received from the Conqueror a grant of 
lands in the west riding of Yorkshire, near Leeds. The 
tenure was by grand sergeantry, and the condition that of 
presenting to the King and his successors a cross-bow and 
arrow, whenever any of them should come to hunt there. Of 
the title-deed, conveying these manorial rights, Weever, in 
his “Funeral Monuments,” gives the following transcript : 


*Y William Kyng, the third yere o’ my reign, 
Give to thee Paulyn Roydon, Hope and Hopetowne, 
With all the bounds bothupanddowne; | 
From heven to yerthe, from yerthe to hel, 
For thee and thyne there to dwel, 

As truly as this king-right is myne; 

For a crosse-bow and an arrow, 

When I sal come to hunt on Yarrow, 

And in token that this thing is sooth, 

I bit the whyt wax with my tooth, 

Before Meg, Maud, and Margery, 

And my third sonne, Henry.” 


The armonal bearing is that of a fesse between three pheons, 
zrow-heads, with this motto, Et nos quoque tela sparsimus, 
e too have scattered our arrows.” 


THE FINE ARTS. 


qh her phere 


CONCERT OF SACRED MUSIC, 

A Fine selection, from the old masters, was performed at 
the Paraclete church, in Vandewater-street, on Wednesday 
the eighteenth instant, and, as we omitted to notice a previous 
performance, held at the same place, we offer a few remarks 

_ onthe present one. The following vocalists were announced; 
MRS: AUSTIN, MR. GEAR, 
MISS PEARSON, MR, PEARSON, 
MESDAMES HUYLER, GOULD, AND SINGLETON, 
And the choir under the direction of Mr. Cole, 
And as instrumental performers, 

MR, HILL, chef dorehetere, 
MR. J. TAYLOR, double bass, 
MR. NORTON, trumpet, 
MR, SCHOTT, clarionet. 


pee other musicians of talent afforded their aid to the choir 
of the church, for whose benefit the concert took place; but 
as their names did not appear in the bills, we do not conceive 
that we have a right to record them here. The selections 
~ were from Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” withthe additional orchestral 
accompaniments by Mozart, a chorus from Beethoven’s 
“Mount of Olives,” and asong and chorus from Haydn's 
* Creation.” Before we proceed to criticize, we may be allow- 


ed to make a few observations on the bill, which announced, } 
for the first time in New-York, the orchestral parts that} 


furnish such a commentary on Mozart's respect for the talents 
of Handel. No musician can scrutinize the score of the 
“ Messiah,” with Mozart’s additions, without feeling that he 
was sincere in his declaration that ‘‘ Handel knows best of all 
of us what is capable of producing a great effect. When 
he chooses, he strikes like a thunderbolt.” With no effect 
of Handel has Mozart interfered ; in no way has he changed 
even the inversion of a chord. He has merely added the 
instruments. which were either unknown or imperfect in 
Handel’s day. The overture is a striking specimen of his 
delicacy in this respect : to the slow movement only has he 
given wind instruments. The regular and beautiful fugue 
remains in its primitive state.. The only innovation that 
Mozart has made, is found in fine bass song,“ The 
trumpet shall sound,” which hi arranged with wind 
instruments, removing the trumpet, and substituting a D horn 


jis ruinouste the whol, Weibare heerd#iecomposition es+ 


in its place; at the same time he furnishes a trumpet part of 
minor import. We must add, however, that he gives, on the 
opposite page, Elandel’s version of the song, filled up with wind 
instruments, as in the rest of the score. In the former arrange- 
ment, we conceive that Mozart has merely placed the corno 
in the place of the tromba, in order to meet the capability of 
most bands, for any tolerable horn player can master the ob- 
ligato passages, whereas it requires first-rate ability in the 
professor of the trumpet to do them justice, As in the 
“Bright Seraphim,” the trumpet part not only ascends to B., 
or rather A on the D trumpet, but that note is sustained, and 
divisions are run on the top of the scale, thereby requiring a 
union of art and physical power, seldom united in the person 
of one man. We are inclined to imagine that the above 
considerations alone urged Mozart to offer such an arrange- 
ment, because. a perusal of the words will point out the 
necessity of preferring the trumpet to the horn, The 
overture was exceedingly ill played; the second violin nas 
inaudible‘in the fugue, and instead of taking up the many 
leads with which it abounds, failed in nearly the whole; the 
first violins alone replied to the basses and tenors, consequent- 
ly the effect was destroyed, “Comfort ye my people” 
followed, by Mr. Gear. We can always compliment this 
gentleman for strict propriety and good emphasis; and as a 
teacher of vocalisin, he is a great acquisition to any city. 
‘The chorus, “The glory of the Lord,” succeeded, and was 
sung correctly and with force. The choir seemed strong in 
bass and soprani voices. Haydn’s beautiful descriptive song, 
“On mighty pens,” (from the first four bars of which, by the 
way, Mr. Bishop has stolen the subject of his song, “ Lo, 
here the gentle lark,’””) came next in order, and gave Mrs, 
Austin an opportunity of proving her perfect knowledge of 
this master—we wish we could say the same of the band. 
The fiute played the notes but not the author; and strange to 
say, Mr. Schott failed in the obligato leads for the clarionet ; 
however, the steadiness of the double bass and violins patch- 
ed up the affair. This song, the most difficult soprano 
morceau in the oratorio, describes the creation of birds—the 
flight of the eagle, the soaring gaiety of the lark, the cooing 
of doves, and the plaintive warblings of the nightingale alter- 
nately, are expressed by the vocalist, with imitations by the 
wind instruments. Horns, flutes, bassoons, in turn, are call- 
ed in to aid a most glowing description, by their several quali- 
ties ; and the absence of one of these instruments, or its failure, 


sayed three times in America, Once at Boston, accompani- 
ed by the band of the Tremont theatre, (then excellent) and 
sung by Mrs. Austin, at the rooms of the Handel and Hay dn 
society. The effect produced was charming, and will be 
remembered by the members of that society and every one pre- 
sent. And twice in New-York—once by Miss Gillingham at 
St. Paul’s, when the accompaniment was execrable, and lastly 
by Mrs. Austin as we have described. Miss Pearson essay- 
ed the song, “I know that my Redeemer liveth ;” but this) 
young lady, and a Miss Gould, who attempted Handel's) 
“Farewell, ye limpid streams,’ must permit us to remark, 
that, although their voices are both good, yet they have not) 
that cultivation which is necessary for principal singers. In} 
concerted music they may, by dint of good quality, and intona- 
tion of voice, appear to advantage. In songs, at present, they 
both manifest the want of a master. The trio “ How beautiful | 
appears,” from the “Creation,” is a proof of our assertion. | 
It was sung very effectively by Miss Pearson, Mr. Gear, and 
Mr. Pearson. Two ladies also, named Huyler, sang a duet 
very tolerably. The chorus, “Hallelujah,” from the “ Mount | 
of Olives,” was executed well. The “ Angels ever bright! 
and fair,” is too recently in our readers recollection to require 
comment; suffice it to say, that both this song, and ‘ Let the} 
bright Seraphim,” gained additional effect from the beautiful 
formation of the church for sound, in which respect it is 
superior to any place of woxship we have yet visited. The 
grand ‘ Hallelujah,” by Handel, was admirably sung as a 
finale. Majestic in simplicity, and soaring above a) composers 
in grandeur of idea, who can object tothe name of the “ Bria- 
reus of music,” as applied to him by Pope; and who will dispute 
Haydn’s reflection, that “this man is the father of us all 7” 


ENGRAVING. 

Bourne’s views of New-York are nearly completed. ‘They 
are drawn by Burton, and the engravers are Smilie, Archer, 
Fossette, and Gimber. ‘They are uncommonly accurate, and 
those by Smilie are finished with great delicacy and skill. 
—Nine plates are already published, each containing two 
of the following views: St. Paul’s church; Merchants’ Ex- 
change, Wall-street; Council chamber, City-hall; Public 
room, Merchants’ Exchange; Bowling-green; Landing place, 


foot of Courtland-strect; Masonie-hall; Landing place, foot 
of Barclay-street; St. ‘Ihomae’s church, Broadway; Park 
theatre, and part of Park row ; Bowery theatre ; Washington- 
hotel; Junction of Broadway and the Bowery; Bay and harbor 
of, New-York; Steam-boat wharf, Battery-place; Mansion 
house, Bunker’s, Broadway ; Park-place ; American-hotel. 


NEW MUSIC, 
Bourne continues to afford new evidences of his industry, 
taste, and enterprise. He overflows us with musical pieces, 


“Like the waves of the surnmer, as one dies away, 
Another, a8 bright, and as shining, comes on.” 


We have now before us the comic song of “ Ye tormentors,”’ 
as sung by Mr. Placide in Cinderella, and also a fine piece of 
twenty-seven pages, entitled ‘ Variations brilliantes for the 
piano-forte, on the favorite air Ma Fanchette est charmante, 
as performed by Miss Sterling and a distinguished amateur.” 
In elegance of execution, as well aa the character of the music, 
these deserve the attention of every friend of the art. 


GERMAN LIT ERATURE. 


THE WIDOWED IvyY. 

AN ivy tree, with its constant green leaves, crept along the 
ground with difficulty, and looked round for a tree against 
which.to twist itself; for it was much grieved that its leaves 
were eaten by the caterpillars and worms, and their shining 
green defiled by the dust. He saw a tall young elm tree, 
crept to its roots, and besought it thus :—“ Fair tree! permit 
me the favor to wind my branches round your stem, J can- 
not, certainly, be of any use to yous yet J can, at least, fur- 
nish you with some ornament. When your leaves, and those 
of other trees, are Jong faded and fallen to the earth, mine 
shall still twine around you, and make you verdant, and you 
will appear lovelier than your brethren.” 

The elm-tree answered: “J yield to your request; not out 
of consideration for the advantages you promise, but on ac- 
count.of your weakness and tenderness. You do not deserve 
to have your leaves eaten by caterpillars and worm, or trod- 
den down by animals,” 

Thus spoke the elm-tree ; and the ivy twisted its cs 
round about it, and gratefully embraced it with ite green 
leaves. ‘They grew united, and rejoiced in their youth and 
life; they drank the dew of heaven, enjoyed the invigorating 
rays of the gun, were wafted about by soft winds, and dearly 
loved each other, 
the elm-tree began to turn yellow and red, withered, and fell 
off; the tree lamented and was melancholy, and said to ite 
younger friend: “The winter is severe and hard; I have 
seen several of my brothers perish in the cold stormy winds ; 
and when the spring came, they could not again adorn them- 
selves with fresh leaves, for their sap was dried up. 
such a fate should be mine, my bond of friendship with you 
will be broken.” 

The ivy tried to console it, and said: “In death also I will 
still as faithfully embrace you as I do now that you are young 
and handsome ; and J will never separate fiom the protecting 
stem that so benevolently supported me.” 

But once there was a very severe winter : the shores of the 
Baltic were frozen, the rivers became masses of ice, the whole 
land was covered with snow, and the frost penetrated to the 
hearts of the trees, and deep into the earth; the birds flew 
anxiously backwards and forwards, and sought a warm shel- 
ter to protect them from the intense eold. The ivy sighed 
and said: * What will become of the good elm-tree? Oh! 
if it do but escape destruction by the frost!” 

Vinally came the spring : crocuses, violets, snow-drops, and 
other early flowers, courageously raised their little crowns 
above the earth, and peeped up, os if it were already warm ; 
the birch-tree waved its green branches in the air; and the 
japple and cherry trees had already formed their blossoms : 
but the branches of the elm-tree stood bare, neither bud nor 
green leaf sprouted from it. Then the ivy lamented, and 
said: “Ah! he is dead, my faithful protector, my tender 
friend ; and I cannot rejoice in the sweet spring, for L am soli- 
tary and deserted 

The other trees now said to the mourner; ** Why do you 
remain clinging to the dead elm-tree? Unwind yourself from 
the stem, and come to us, who are yet fresh and green 

The ivy answered; “ War be it from me to reward the be- 
nevolence of the deceased tree with such base ingratitude ! 
Have not my leaves affectionotely embraced him during his 
life’? so shall they in death also; and hang sround him as a 
garland of gratitude and grief.” 

Thus spoke the ivy, and its leaves adorned the beloved 
stem even in death. 


But when the autumn came, the leaves of 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
——————————— ooo 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

Tuere are two extremes, equally dangerous, to be avoided 
in the’education of children. Some parents deem it neces- 
sary to watch over and control their every action, and almost 
their every thought; to punish, with severity, every infringe- 
ment upon established rules, and to exact from them, on all 
occasions, the most implicit obedience and respect. Others 
entertain very opposite opinions concerning the mode of treat- 
ment most favorable to the development of the affections 
and the-understanding. “They suppose that restraint inter- 
feres with the free growth of the mind; that the character 
when left entirely to itself, will spring up mto more vigorous 
strength, like a tree in a forest, which demands nocultivation. 
As in most cases, truth lies in the medium. The strict dis- 
cipline, exercised by some over their offspring, is much to be 
deprecated. It injures the natural courage and openness of 
the disposition, and destroys the free operation of the reason. 
A child, whose ears are continually fatigued with rebuke and 
admonition, will at length detest instruction, and the individual 
by whom it is communicated. There should always be a 
certain degree of independence about its person. It should 
not be taught to look with too great fear and reliance upon 
any one. A perfect and uniform correctness of deportment 
can only be properly obtained from a long course of careful 
education, unattended with passion and violence. The first 
object should be to gain the affections without forfeiting the 
respect, and then example, which the child cannot fail to ob- 
serve, will influence it more than’a thousand precepts, especi- 
ally in the habits requisite to pass through the daily routine 
of life with propriety. 


But the contrary extreme is equally pernicious. To aban- 
don restraint altogether, besides rendering thechild a nuisance 
to others, will produce very unpleasant consequences in after 
life to itself. Such wants and wishes as result from ignorance 
and caprice, should be promptly retused, and the refusal never 
disregarded. If possible, the cause should beexplained. If it 
is beyond their comprehension, they should be so informed, 
and any display of temper should be invariably met with calm 
but firm displeasure. _‘I’o hush up their passion, by at length 
acceding to their desires once opposed, is so obviously im- 
proper, and so clearly confirms them in obstinacy and un- 
reasonableness, that it is extraordinary how any intelligent 
mother can fall into the error. 

There is in the memoirs of the Countess de Genlis a_pic- 
ture of the results of this kind of indulgence, so ‘illustrative 
of my meaning, and so apt to the present subject, that the 
reader will pardon me for inserting it : 

“Madame d’Estourmelle, then fifty-seven, had an only son, 
five years old. The Isaac of this modern Sarah, was, of all 
spoiled children, the most insufferable | ever met with. Every 
thing was permitted him; nothing was refused him: he was 
the absolute master of the drawing room and of the chateau 
M. Emmanuel de Boufilers is the only instance | have since 
seen to recall to me this singular kind of education. I arrived 
at Frétoy two hours after dinner: there was a large party 
from Paris. I had a cottage bonnet, as it was then styled; it 
was quite new, covered with beautiful flowers, and fastened 
on the left side of the head with a great many pins. I was 
scarcely seated, when the terrible tyrant of the chateau came 
and snatched out of my hand a superb fan, and broke it in 
pieces. Madame d’Estourmelle gave her son a slight repri- 
mand, not for having broken my fan, but for not having asked 
me for it politely. An instant after, the child went and 
whispered to his mother that he wanted my bonnet. ‘ Very 
well, my child,’ replied Madame d’Estourmelle, gravely, 
‘go and ask for it very politely.” He immediately ran up to 
me crying, ‘I want your bonnet. He was told that he 
must not.say ‘J want ;’ and this was what his mother call- 
ed ‘passing over none of his faults.’ She then dictated to 
him his formula of demand; ‘Madame, will you have the 
goodness to lend me your bonnet? Every one in the room 
cried out against this fancy, but the mother and son persisted. 
M. de Genlis ridiculed it with some bitterness, and I saw that 
Madame d’Estourmelle was about to get angry; I then rose 
up, and generously sacrificing my pretty bonnet, I went and 
begged Madame d’Estourmelle to unpin it, which she did in 
gteut haste, for the child began to get very violent and impa- 
tient, Madame d’Estourmelle embraced me, and praised ex- 
cessively my mildness, my complaisance, and my fine hair. 
She insisted that 1 looked a hundred times better without my 
bonnet, though my curls were. all deranged, and | made a 
very ridiculous figure in full dress, with my hair in disorder. 
My hat was delivered to the child, on condition of his not 


| spoiling it. Butin less than ten minutes the bonnet was 
torn, crushed, and rendered unfit ever to be worn again. I 
took care, afterwards, to dress my hair simply, and to wear 
neither bonnet nor flowers. But, unfortunately, this spoiled 
child was grateful for what I had done; he attached himself 
to me with unmeasured violence, and refused to quit my side ; 
as soon as I entered the room, he would place himself on my 
knees; he was very fat and heavy, and not only fatigued me 
unmercifully, but crumpled my gowns, and even tore them by 
placing upon them loads of playthings. I could neither speak 
to any one, nor hear a syllable of any kind of conversation ; 
and it was even impossible for me to get rid of him so long as 
to play a. game at chess. In all my little joumeys I carried 
my harp with me; but here, if any one wished to hear me 
play, it was impossible, while I sat at the harp, to prevent the 
child (who kept continually near it) from playing also on the 
bass strings, which formed a very indifferent acompaniment 
to my performance. When J had finished, and any one came 
to take away my harp, the child opposed it withthe most 
horrible cries. "The harp was then left, and he played upon 
it in his own fashion, he scratched some of the cords, broke 
others, and soon put it completely out of tune. When 
any one told Madame. d’Estourmelle that her child must 
annoy me excessively, she would ask me ‘if that was the 
case? and she pretended to take my polite negative in its 
literal sense, adding, that at my age one must be charmed to 
amuse one’s self in an infantine manner, and that T formed 
with her son a delicious group. In fact, the child was not 
so disagreeable as people imagined ; not that I loved his frolics, 
but his person interested and amused me. He was pretty, 
coaxing, and droll, and he had nothing bad in his disposition. 
With a tolerable education he might have been easily made 
a delightful child. His poor mother has largely paid the for- 
feit of his bad education: the year following this, for the 
first time in his life, he had a little fever; he refused all 
sorts of drink, and demanded with violence all kinds of im- 
proper food ; a slight indisposition became a serious disease, 
and soon a fatal one ; for it was impossible to make him take 
medicine of any description, and all attempts of this kind 
threw him into fits of passion, that-went even to convulsions. 
He died at the age of six, though he was naturally very stout, 
and of an excellent constitution.” 

Every mother will instinctively shrink from the idea that 
any of her own family could cut sucha figure in company, 


|jand. yet how veryfew take the proper means’ to prevent it. 


Many, after having already spoiled their child by negligent or 
weak indulgence, are occasionally aroused, by some excessive 
instance of bad conduct, and in-their anger proceed to inflict 
severe chastisement, with the hope that so cruel and isolated 
a piece of severity will eradicate the habits which they. have 
suffered to gain strength for years. But it only awakens the 
evil passions of the little victim, and renders remedy more 
hopeless. Nothing can. be efficacious in such a case but a 
system of treatment, persevered in for months or years, by 
which mild punishment shall dispassionately and uniformly 
follow every offence. No improper indulgence should be ever 
allowed, and nothing be yielded to importunity or obstinacy. 
It may usually be taken for granted, when parents have them- 
selves superintended the education of their children, that, in 
cases of their bad conduct, the latter are much less to blame 
than the former. 

Another frequent fault of those entrusted with the care of 
youth, is the practice of conversing freely in their presence 
respecting their beauty and accomplishments, and of showing 
them off to strangers, who, of course, are lavish of their ad- 
miration. What must be the thoughts of an intelligent little 
girl, eight or nine years of age on hearing such expressions as 
Js she not a sweet child?’ “What a charming beautiful 
face!” “ Now show us how well you can dance,” &. tis 
in this way that the early seeds of vanity find their-way into 
the female bosom—that the love of admiration becomes a 
passion, which, while it weakens the affections, brings in its 
train art, selfishness, affectation, and coquetry. B. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Southern Review. No. XII. May, 1831. Charleston. 
Miller. p. 259. 


WE greet the re-appearance of this ably-conducted jour- 
nal with a warm welcome. Its readers will derive great gra- 
tification from a perusal of thisnumber. Its contents are as 
follows :_“ Byron’s Letters and Journals; Beranger’s Poems; 
the Life and Times of Daniel Foe; Murat’s Letters on the 
United States; History of the Fine Arts; Steam-engine and 
Rail-roads; the Siamese Twins; Irving’s Voyages and Lis- 
coveries of the Companions of Christopher Columbus ; and 
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“THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. — 


Harper’s Family Library, No. X VII.” The article on Byron 
is written in a strain of delightful eloquence and philosophy, 
and excites our, astonishment that a work possessing such 
powerful claims upon the public notice should have hitherto . 
appealed to.it in vain. We shall require no apology for in- 
troducing a few extracts, valuable for the true estimataof the 
book, and the poet, among the innumerable existing contra« 
dictory opinions of both : i 

The second volume of Mr. Moore’s. work is one of the 
most interesting books in the language. The success of the 
author is exactly in the inverse ratio of the space which he 
occupies in his own pages—of which he has, for this time, 
yielded the almost exclusive possession to the hero of his 
story. He has, indeed, presented us with the ‘ Confessions? 
of Lord Byron, made up of the most authentic and least sus- 
picious of all possible materials—his letters, journals, and the 
like relics, thrown off with the impression of every varying 
mood upon them, and apparently without any intention, or 
even the remotest idea of giving them to the public. They 
exhibit, accordingly, without disguise or palliation, a view of . 
his whole course of life during his last residence on the con- 
tinent. .We need not say that the life of which the secret 
post-scenia and deepest recesses are thus unexpectedly laid 
bare to the gaze of the world, is that of a man of pleasure— 
dashed; it is true, with the gloom of a complexional melan- 
choly, or more brilliantly diversified by the mingled glories 
of genius and literature, and abruptly and prematurely ter- 
minating in a high tragic catastrophe—an atoning self-sacri- 
fice, and a hero’s grave.” 

“ We repeat that we have read this book with intense in- 
terest. We do not know where the letters are to be found 
in any language which better repay a perusal. Perhaps as 
mere models of the epistolary style they are not so exquisite 
as some that might be cited. Even of this, however, we are 
far from being sure. If they do not equal, for instance, in 
grace and elegance, those of Gray or Lady Mary—if they 
are not specimens of that inimitable, ineffable bavardage, 
which makes those of Madame de Sévigné so entirely unique, 
they fully rival the best of them in spirit, piquancy, and, 
we venture to add, wit, while, like the epistles of Cicero, 
they not unfrequently rise from the most familiar quia 
ease and freedom into far loftier regions of thought and elo- 
quence. We were particularly struck with this last pecu- 
liarity.. We scarcely read one of them without being sur- 
prised into a smile—occasionally into a broad laugh—by some 
felicitous waggery, some sudden descant from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, while there are many passages in which the 
least critical reader will not fail to recognise the hand that 
drew Childe Harold. ; ‘ 

“Two other general observations have been suggested to 
us by the perusal of this volume : the first is, that, although, 
as we have already remarked, it exhibits a view of Lord ~ 
Byron’s life when he had abjured the realm and put himself 
out of the pale of English society, denying its authority, de- 
fying its power, setting at nought, with foul scorn, all its con- 
ventional decencies and established opinions, he appears to 
us ina much more amiable and estimable light as a man, 
than he did im the first part of the work: We are not 
troubled here with any sham pleas—any labored and abortive 
apologies of Mr. Moore, for what he must have known to be 
indefensible, if he had any moral:sense at all. There is none 
of that whining and mawkish hypocrisy which we found so 
peculiarly disgusting in'the history of the earlier part of 
Byron’s life. He does not tell a tale of horror, and affect to 
palm it off upon his reader asa candid avowal of a peccadillo 
—he does not charge his‘hero with what amounts to parricide, 
and then lament the unfortunate peculiarities of a parent, 
which he more than insinuates, were a justification of such a 
monstrous perversion of nature—in short, he does not confess 
payrou to have been utterly heartless, by his very attempt 
(and a most awkward attempt) to find an excuse for him, in 
the tendency of genius to “mount me up into the brain,’ as 
honest Falstaff would say, but as Mr. Moore most daintily 
expresses it, ‘to transfer the seat of sensibility from the heart 
to the fancy,’ He tells, or rather he suffers Byron to tell, his 
story here without any grimace or dissimulation. ' The whole 
truth comes out in a round unvarnished tale, and yet it is 
scarcely possible to read these letters and not feel disposed 
rather to deplore the fate, than reprobate the conduct of the 
writer—the gifted and miserable possessor of so much that 
might be envied, admired, and loved—‘a fallen cherub,’ not. 
only majestic, but touchingly beautiful and attractive, ‘though 
in ruins,’ with enough of his original goodness as well as 
brightness about him to make us-feel what transcendent and 
glorious excellence he has forfeited, by those accidental cir- 
cumstances or complexional peculiarities, or whatever else it 
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were, by which, like one of his own heroes, ‘he was betrayed 
too early and beguiled too long.’ 

‘The gloomy and fierce passions which inspire the muse 
of Byron, seldom break forth in these letters; and as it has 
been said of Garrick, that it was only when he was off the 
stage that he was acting, so, if the epistolary correspondence 

. of the poet is (as we take it to be) a fair specimen of his ordi- 
nary conversation, we should be inclined tolook rather to the 
effusionsof his imagination, than to those which are supposed 
to flow more immediately from the heart for the true image of 
his character. It is not so with common men—it is not so 
even with those who, possessing extraordinary talents, are in 
the habit, from policy or propriety or other motives, of exer- 
cising a strong self-control when they appear before the public. 
But Byron knew no such restraints—and then, all his poetry, 
as we remarked on a former occasion, was the language of 
feelings which he had brooded over until they were exalted 
into madness, and his brain burned as in a feverish delirium.” 

The second article is a review of Beranger’s poems. This 
gentleman is the most popular French writer of the day, and 
is extensively known as having drawn upon himself the in- 
dignation of the police, in consequence of the tendency of his 
compositions to awaken and keep alive among the people a 
spirit. of liberty. “His history is here partially given, and 
much enhances the interest of the piece. We select the fol- 
lowing anecdote of the poet : ‘ 

‘ After the return of Louis the eighteenth, a certain minion 
of the court being out of favor, one of his political antagonists 
came to our poet, and giving him the materials of a lampoon 
upon the unlucky favorite, requested him to put them into 
verse. ‘A la bonne heure,’ replied the generous satirist, who 
appears to care as little for the grandees of the opposition as 
for those'of the cabinet, ‘A la bonne heure, quand il sera 
ministre. It is a remarkable fact also, and one that. may 
well be noticed in confirmation of the truth of this story, that 
while we have scarcely a line in praise of Napoleon during 
the period of his power—from the time of his fall, among the 
most touching of Béranger’s stanzas are those which consist 
of tributes of admiration to his greatness, and sympathy with 
his sufferings. Thus we have ‘Le Cinque Mai, in the pub- 
lication of 1821, and in the one before ‘Les Deux Grenadiers,’ 
and * Souvenirs du Peuple,’ the latter of which we have al- 
ready mentioned.” 

It has been frequently observed of Robinson Crusoe that 
it is one of the most universally read books in the language ; 
and it retains for us in age a charm almost as powerful, if 
not the same, as that which in early youth chained us to its 
delightful pages. The “Life and Times of De Foe” will, 
therefore, find many attentive readers. The third article con- 
tains an epitome of the work, with several valuable extracts. 

In the observation upon ‘“ Murat’s Letters on the United 
States,” that gentleman is deservedly complimented upon the 
character of his productions, and the tenor of his life. 

‘We have seen few works, if any, on the subject of the 
United States, that contained, in so diminutive a compass, so 
much good sense and: so little cant as the charming little 
volume at the head of this article. Though written in 1826, 
it was not published till last year. The writer, who is a 
nephew of Napoleon, is a gentleman of excellent education, 
and considerable powers of mind. He is intimately known 
throughout the states, most of which he has repeatedly visit- 
ed ; and, for several-years, he has resided in Florida, univer- 
sally beloved and respected. After the expiration of the pro- 
bationary period required by our laws, he presented the novel 
spectacle of a prince renouncing his title, and requesting ad- 
mission into a republic as a citizen, Having qualified’ him- 
self for the practice of the legal profession, he was regularly 
enrolled among the members of the bar.. This country, as 
he has emphatically told us in his answer to a late address by 
his fellow-citizens, is the land of his adoption—‘I was (says 
he) among the first pioneers of the middle district of Florida. 
T have seen its many improvements raised up, as by magic, 
in the bosom of the wilderness. JI have seen the members, 
composing a delightful society, arrive one by one from their, 
distant homes—and it is impossible for me, in whatever situa- 
tion I may be placed, to forget the strong feelings which all 
this has excited’ He has now left this country for France, 
where he is called by private affairs, and where we have no 
doubt he will distinguish himself by his republican principles. 
He has our warm wishes for the happy accomplishment of 
his objects, and for his speedy return to this land of his choice. 

“ His object in writing the letters which appear in this 
volume, as will be seen from the commencement of the first, 
is to give to a young friend in Europe, who had some inten- 
fion to follow the writer’s example, and settle in America, a 
general view of the states, with their respective characteris- 


tics, that he might be enabled to determine for himself to 
which part of this immense continent he should direct his 
| Steps. 
prominent features of each division of the country and its in- 
habitants should be faithfully drawn, ‘This we think Colonel 
Murat has happily accomplished; for though we do not deny 
that we have met with a few particulars in which we differ 
from him, yet, upon the whole, we think his correspondent 
may safely put his trust-in his counsels, His first letter is 
dated Wascissa, near Tallahassee, Florida, July, 1826.” 

The article on the‘ Fine Arts” will be highly appreciated 
|by the classical reader. 

From the review of the “Siamese Twins” we select. the 
subjoined as a specimen of the impression generally produced 
\in this country by Mr Bulweyr’s excursion into the regions 
of poetry, and with it we close the article: 

«The Siamese Twins’ is, upon the whole, a wretched fail- 
ure. We-were at a loss to conceive, when we first took up 
the book, what use could be made-of a lusus nature so very 
disagreeable in a satirical poem. Had it not been that the 
author, by the title of his work, warranted us in looking for 
something particularly facetious, we should have expected to 
find such a subject treated in rather a different style, and with 
far more power, by the author of the ‘Disowned.’ And 
accordingly, the only parts of this long poem, in four books 
and twelve chapters, that deserve the least praise, are those 
of a serious, and even gloomy complexion. As for the satire, 
as such, we venture to affirm that a more ‘tragical piece of 
mirth’ has not been indited since Nick Bottom and his com- 
pany first appeared in Pyramus and Thisbe. We canscarcely 
help gaping even now when we think of the dreary and dismal 
waste through which, from a sheer sense of duty, and with 
great effort, we have made a most tedious journey. It is in- 
conceivable how so clever a writer as the author of ‘ Pelham,’ 
should so completely have mistaken his walk, or have failed 
so utterly to accomplish what he had in view. He has pub- 
lished two hundred pages of satire without point, buffoonery 
without gaiety, and doggerel without drollery or quaintness 
—the stupidest, without exception, and most vulgar variety of 
what is so expressively called in French, platitude. Weary, 
flat, unprofitable—these three words are the summing up of, 
what we have'to say of this‘ Satirical Tale of the Times’— 
considered as a satire. 

“* Mr, Bulwer’s preface, which contains some good remarks, 
explains the drift of his work: | We take leave to observe, 
however, upon what he says of those who have been con- 
demned for being ‘like Lord Byron,’ in poetry, that no one 
can be more completely safe on that score than Mr. E. L. B.” 


Oswali of Athens. A tragedy, in five acts. By John Howard Payne. 
Not yet published. 1831. 


It being the author’s express desire to have this perform- 
ance first brought out in the land of his nativity, he commit- 
ted the manuscript to the charge of Mr. J. J. Adams, then 
playing in London, and the piece is now in rehearsal at the 
Chatham theatre. Having perused the manuscript, we are 
prepared to say something of its literary and dramatic merits. 

The plot, which appears to have been suggested by some 
incidents of the late Greek revolution, is briefly as follows : 

Abdulhamed, a petty Turkish despot, in the classic city 
of Athens, was the favorite of his sultan; and, according to 
his own account, might have enjoyed a much higher station, 
had not private reasons induced him to accept of his present 
office. A fair Greek captive, whose life he had saved (some 
sixteen years previous to the opening of the play) when all 
her wealthy family had perished beneath the fury of the re- 
morseless Turks, had rewarded him with her love. But this 
part of the story had better be told by himself, omitting the 
\responses and remarks of the confidant to whom he is entrust- 


ling the secret : 

‘It fell on me to enforce 
A tribute from the Greeks on the Morea, 
The fools were obstinate. From their town my ships 
Drove them to seek the mountains. IT landed men— 
Pursued them—and with death and desolation 
Taught them what ’twas to disobey the sultan. 
One throng we followed to a height, whose woods 
Were o’ertopp’d by a precipice. One side of it 
We fired the forest, and upon the other 
A chosen band of veterans rushedon them! 
Then mothers reared their infants in the air 
And dash’d them in the blazing gulf below! 
All fell, self-slaughtered !—All, except one Greek, 
Who tottered, bleeding, on a female arm. 
But, as he raised his gun, in act to fire, 
Dropp’d dead on the bare rock! The girl, one moment 
Stood like a statue—then, above the flame 
Outstretch’d her arms; and, with hair wildly floating, 
Hung like an angel o’er a blazing world! 
Bui, asshe sprang, I rush’d with my own band 
Amid the havoc—caught her—she was saved! 
& * * * * * * 
- and when she found 
Tdid not urge the advantage of my power, 


All that this design requires is a sketch, in which the] 


But only sought her wealth to give it back, 
And leave her free—her gratitude was love. 


Their intercourse, however, was of short duration. Reli- 
gious scruples and remorse, on the part of the fair christian, 
induced her to demand of her protector the ceremonies of her 
own church. Being refused, she fied, and he could never dis- 
cover her retreat. His feelings on this bereavement are, bating 


several careless inaccuracies in the metre, well depicted : 


Through all the groves where she was wont to wander 
I flew to seek her. . At each turn I seern’d 
To catch a glimpse of her loved form—’twas delirium ! 
No form was there! Wildly I sought her chamber— 
There every object seem’d to breathe of her— 
Her lute was on the sofa—and its silence 
Spoke to me with her voice—ihe light searf, . 
Which had so often waved upon her bosom, 
When it poured forth its eloquence, appeared, 
Like me, to expect her, and jike me to think 
She was not gone—she could not be—for ever / 
But when the fatal truth burst on my soul— 
Allah!—its desolation !—Millions 
Of years of misery seemed crush’d within 
That hour! Iciosed the chamber up! 1 fled— 
1 hid the serpent anguish in my breast— 
It drew its icy coil around my heart! 
Strangled ambition, sympathy, and hupe! 


This is strong language, and cannot fail of being effective 
in the mouth of a chaste and judicious declaimer. 

The fair fugitive had fied toa pleasant mountainous re- 
treat, in the island of Scio, where she became a mother, and 
lived in security and tranquillity until the period when the 
drama commences. In this rural seclusion the daughter, 
Janthe, grew up and was educated; and here she first met 
with Oswali, the nominal hero of the piece, who had visited 
Scio to rouse up his oppressed countrymen, and urge them to. 
shake off the fetters of Turkish despotism. 

Oswali’s exertions to kindle the flame of liberty in the 
island of Scio are rendered nugatory by the timidity or cold- 
ness of the inhabitants. The following soliloquy on the sub- 
ject will afford the reader an idea of the author’s style. An 
occasional deficiency of rythm is here also perceptible. 


No eat to listen—all turn coldly from me, 
Or basely plead for bondage! Lovely Scio! 
Thou on whom nature’s hand has lavish’d all 
The poets’ fancy paints of paradise. 
What! shall thy trellices of clustering vines, 
Thy thick groves, bending underneath the weight 
Of the pomegranate, orange, fig, and Jemon, 
But scent the air and spread their shade for slaves! 
The love of wealth has killed thy love of glory! 
The chain e’en charms thee, because bright with gold! 
Where are the times when swords, which flash’d for freedom, 
Made Homer’s birth-place worthy of its son? 
Degraded island! blush to show the traveller 
Where the great master-genius dwelt and moved, 
Till you show souls that his would not have scorned ! 
Lo! where the far-off giant Arran mountains 
Look down on Samos in the dark blue deep! 
Why, cradle of Pythagoras, dost not 
Thy wizard’s magic hover still around thee, 
And conjure back to earth departed heroes 
To fill the forms which wear the name of Greeks, 
And save his island from the degradation 
Which takes the beauty from its sister’s smile? 
Or has the spirit of, the sage, indignant, 
Charm’d from the serpent tyranny its venom, 
To let our people wanton with its wreathes, 
And find a glory in its glittering scales! 

(Music of procession heard.) 
Again! 
Those hated sounds of revelry again! 
Ay, there they go—there—there! In gay procession 
The slaves convey their mastic gum—the treasure 
Most prized in their rich isle—in tribute to 
Their moslem ruler! Ay! dance—dance and laugh— 
Toss the white turbans the Zwrk lets you wear, 
Because ye’re baser miscreants than the rest! 
And Jet the cymbal and the kettle-drum 
Proclaim what pride you take in your disgrace! 


Oswali isa youthful patriot, the son of a “family of high 
note in Athens,” and has been educated abroad. Abdul- 
hamed hates the young man’s father, for reasons assigned in 
the play, and is, therefore, determined to wreak his vengeance 
on the son, the father being beyond his reach, having become 
the superior of a christian monastery on Mount Athos. 
Speaking of Oswali, the turbaned tyrant says: 


The old man gave his fortune to his son, 

And left him free to choose his own career, 

He was sent hence, to glean from foreign climes 
All they could teach to enrich his native land. 
The Greeks look up to himm—I know not why— 
As one heaven-destined to achieve their glory. 
That boy’s father 

Has set the incubus upon my soul, zig 

Which turns my lifeto chaos! His religion — 
Has wrought this ruin! ’ Zits through his religton 
My arm shall strike for vengeance at the son, 
Now hear me, Murad; I must win that boy, 

And make him worship me. I know his temper, 


But know such tempers may be won most easily. 
Murad, Pd have him wrought to curse this faith, 
And his fond Greeks to cover him with curses! 
Hasten to Scio—have him back to me— 

If art should fail, tempt him to do some deed 

To justify the exercise of force. 


Murad hastens to Scio, sults Ianthe, ‘and is slain by Os- 
wali, who is, in consequence, compelled to take refuge with * 
Ianthe’s mother, Zefreni, and becomes the daughter’s tutor. 
The natural result of all this is, the young couple become 
desperately in love, and the cause of Greece is almost forgot- 
ten by the hero, who has previously sworn to effect her eman- 


& 
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cipation, or perish in the attempt. In the mean time, 


Abdul-||not rank with his best. If the poetry is not of the first order, his love of money was still greater. ‘The iuinier of eames 


hamed hears of the death of his confidant, and swears to it is far above mediocrity. The incidents, situations, and|/now ordered to be inflicted, generally proves fatal; in fact, 


avenge it with his own hand, For this purpose he hastens 
to Scio with an armed force—lands, searches the island, and 2 E : 
finally discovers Oswali’s retreat, and forces an entrance into |acceptible toan American auditor. 


the house. Oswali defends the passage, and disarms the ithe Moceulinan:- By R. R. Maddea, Anthorof Fravelain Tafkey, 
Turk, but is instantly disarmed in turn by opposing numbers. || Ftp woth —- oe Colburn and Bentley. London. 
Abdulhamed aims a pistol at Oswali—Zofreni rushes between ||“ 4) ghia Ve Mad ean views of Turkish ibs 
them, and receives the shot in her bosom. An ecclaircissment)) given in the form of yt bodega ciilien hive ped 
takes place—the Turk recognises his long lost Zaida, as he | nounced it a faithful represenation. Suleyman, the Aga 

calls her, who, with her dying breath, bequeathes to him his|| 5 abashi, the oppressor of a district in Turkey, embracing 


daughter, and recommends Oswali to his friendship and pro-)).- . Pk E . 
tection. The agonized Abdulhamed promises to be the young} wee cs —_- ee at eas 
man’s friend; the mother dies, and Ianthe accompanies her iE 


\from wealth and luxury to poverty and privation.. The 
new-found father and her lover to Athens. |chucistzan‘e aril wrk NpasGfol, padi ao iichilfegesd to apart Sal 
It is now high time to introduce the reader to another cha- 


racter—the real hero of the drama—for such is, in fact, the AE BS 


gallant Lambros, although Oswali gives it the fitle. In Turkey, thet lsof the sont theiieatadiee? 


Lambros and Oswali have been sworn friends from the lof the people, consequently BES 


time they were school-boys, and both have pledged themselves \ the comsisien-ok ie si: Kinetico: slsciecitasanetiie? 


to heaven and to each other, to sacrifice every consideration |) 3 = : 
ae ~ ? . + | quake can shake the old firm, the original fountain of capital. 
try from Turkish)! 
to the emancipation of their native coun! ‘ | At any period perhaps it would be difficult to find one 


thraldom. Lambros is older than his friend, equally patriotic, dps liedlin ei tieeminaeiee,, shameless the sal, Deg 


but more cool and dispassionate ; not so romantic, and less | Seca shoe Cio deuobiiedk sels dcliee amthe 


susceptible of female influence. Lambros is the Pierre and , 
Oswali the Jaffier of the great enterprise in which they “s ite se nO eee, ae’ Ricete: 
engaged, In some respects Lambros resembles Brutus, an i”, . tah : : 
Oswali Cassius. Their friendship for each other was ardent WAP «Suna peapiancg tc. ann aia 
sincere, and wholly unalloyed by any selfish considerations. Wises! 2 a — eS = ey a hn e 
Lambros is erroneously informed that his friend Oswali Iestt be Saal a4 ans A ally, sat 
has been taken prisoner by Abdulhamed in Scio, while pro- eee ie +e ree soul, ravag' 
tecting a Greek girl, and instantly raises forces to fly to his}) : age aa oa and disinterred a handful o 
rescue, As soon as the Turk hears of this insurrection, he |) 45 Having counted out three hundred piastres, he 


artfully deceives Oswali, by describing it as an attempt o' \secreted the remainder in the lining of his unmentionables, 


some rash lover to take away his beloved Ianthe by force. podp roceeded tothe Divan. There he paid downthe hard cash 


The consequence is, that Oswali volunteers to lead the Turks ig the ee of the Aga; but no sooner was the stipulated 
to battle, and does not discover his error until he finds him-|/$"™ paid, than the Aga gave way toungovernable wrath, ‘Allah 
self fighting against his own dear friend, and the patriots | Akbar Mahomet rassar Allah ? he exclaimed, there is butone 


that friend had assembled for the rescue of Oswali. Nor does God, and Mahomet is his prophet; three hundred piastres 


ithe three hundred piastres which he had agreed to pay for/| 


became gradually indistinct ; at length they ces 


jand crimson. 


scenery are highly dramatic; and the pure, fervid spirit of}/nine out of ten, of those who receive above eight hundred, 
patriotism, which breathes through every line, cannot but be|idie. Again the bastinado was resumed, upwards of a hun- 


tumid masses of livid Sesh, streaked here and there with bine 


‘Enough P said the governor, ‘let us hear if 


he will still persist m refusing to pay his debts: raise the in- 
|) Sdel, and let him answer. One of the Albanians accord- 


| 


blow is given, 


the gravame 


ingly endeavored to rouse im with a blow over the stomach, 
which would have been fatal in any other country, but people 
jin Turkey take more killing than even an Hibernian could 
imagine. The Aga prevented a repetition of the blows; the 
soldiers grumbled as they laid down their 

ever has witnessed the punishmient of the bastinado must 
have observed that the operation is generally commenced with 
coolness; but as the fatigue of the officers of justice augments, _ 
the fury of his passion is let loose on the victim, whose crime 
they are most probably unacquainted with, and when the last 


it is sure to be the heaviest, and to be atcom- 


panied with a malediction on the father and mother of the 
wretch they have beaten. Now whether Jack Ketch feels any 
personal animosity against his clients, we know not; but we 
never saw a school-boy flogged where passion did not add to 
of the pedagogue’s last stripe. The Greek 
either was or appeared to be insensible. The Aga concinded 
he had no more money, he therefore ordered him te be thrown 
out of doors, a ceremony which was performed im the most 
anceremonious way imaginable. _He lay motionless as a 
corpse till the soldiers of the best of governors were out of 
|jsight. He then contrived to get upon his legs and hobbled 
home much faster than could have been expected, exulting 
in the greatest triumph a Greek can achieve, the heroical en- 
durance of the bastinado in order to preserve his purse” 


‘ =e eee 
he even make this discovery until Lambros is brought in||™4eed! giaour kafir, pessavink, scoundrel of an oom ‘ : aa 
peti Sects ikl Misa: = |dog! will three hundred piastres pay my poor soldiers for fa- THE DRAMA. 
roe a. s -.;_ :, ||tiguing themselves to death to find a substitute for you? 
The scene which follows is very effective, though it is, in | Wiswe.dog auecamas abe fo, Seni Bh Gs a 


fact, only a new version of that one in Venice Preserved, || __ ce “ 
where Pierre so cruelly reproaches Jaffier, after the adjourn: ‘Noble Effendi,’ exclaimed the Greek, ‘and very best of, 


ment of the senafe. Lambros has risked his life for his|}°VeTR0"S 1 am spur dog, am your servant, the most abject 
friend; who, instead of being a captive to the enemy, as he jof your slaves; take pity on my poverty, my family are with-|| most equal opponent. By the way, we cannot pas: / 
dbbpaacd: #3 founil in, amie against him! He will listen to no|/OUt bread, we are utterly destitute. God sees my misery;|| mention of this opera, without noticing the marked improye- 
explanation, and they part; Lambros to his dungeon, and the jindeed ; mts iu weer Piastre in the wide world’—‘ Count ment of Thorne as Dandini.. Both as an actor and voralist, 
(didteacsad Dewalt tis haotic reflections. A |/0Ut two hundred more,’ cried the Aga, ‘and fifty besides, ||he is either making actual progress, or his ability is becoming 
rN seems 2 cas Nite oe ne aa for the lies you have uttered: do it instantly, or undergo the||more generally known. We learn by a letter from New- 
tyrant ene eet es for her sears = eae cae egradeen saps eee? x raha eee ect Cc. ae as aps fase ke 
Oswali stabs her to the heart. He now becomes actually lu-|) F otested, rding patie. : paid | mneo! ecessful They receive 
natic, and the scene is wrought up to-a pitch of ere in-||$2¥e his father’s soul from the devil, he had it not; that if it jabout three thousand dollars each from their eng 
fusteet. The conspiracy succeeds—the flag of freedom waves |pleased his lord, the best of governors, to order his servant’s|at that city and Natchez, and are not immediately expected 
from every eminence—Abdulhamed’s power is no more—the ibody to be fiogged into a jelly, the servant of his excellency|/here. The southern papers are loud in their praise. At the 
patriots are triumphant—Greece is free; and, in a lucid inter- jcould not help it, he could not command a single asper to|| Bowery several entertainments have been produced. The 
val, Oswali is reconciled to his friend, in whose arms he ex-||®2V bis fieshs and as he was a religious Greek, he called house itself is decorated with taste, and presents an appear 
pires; and joins his beloved Ianthe in a better world. ievery saint in the calender to witness his utter destitution. _|/ance of light and airy elegance, which reflects much credit 
“e = ; j > . = 
During the romantic ravings of Oswali, after the death of i The: Agsdoket at eee: a eee eee aes pes Tare ae = ead i apie ange 
: relative merits we are unwilling to decide upon so-slight 


ianthe, ‘he gives utterance to the following; addressing his ee observed mo visible g pepe enicrns! dan, Ne mere sin The Water Witch has denice 
an examination. e i very rvec 
had a successful run. The plot is rather deficient in m- 
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Master Bore has returned to the Park, andis ? 
old parts with his usual success. Cinderella is at present 


Ae 
3 


friend, whom he mistakes for Minerva, Plato, &c.: [6 ee ae, oe eer nae 
: While I adored the-praises of the crowd, ore Si Ga Saas “es ee a 


i 
| 


Shrunk from-its sneer, and damned myself for fame! {tached to a long stick held by two brawny Arnaouts, and 3) terest; and one odd-looking gentleman, who seems “much 
Tamed at all, and now myself am nothing 1 couple of ferashes stationed at either side, with well-seasoned || abused” by the rest of the “dramatis persone,” might nearly 
We'll reason, Plato, about immortality— S 5 ani 3 | y : pe 2 inte, 
Friendship is dead—and love isdead—and honor! ||sticks, which instantly fell on the bare soles of the unfortu- |! a; well have been omitted, yet the Yankee is really laughable, 


The life of life being gone, can life survive? nate rayah. The stripes were inflicted with terrible velocity, d full of characteristic drollery - and the tr 
Tear up your books, and let the world despair ! | ? 3 " 5 3 lam ic Ty 5 ocean scene is alto- 
es (A trumpet is heard.) jand each resounded as it fell, and notwithstanding the screams gether a well managed and most effective spectacle. Miss 
t jof the sufferer, were even audible to his wretched wife, who|| Pelby sustains a part in the drama with both grace anc spirit, 


Hark! how the trumpet fills the air with war! 


Draw, soldiers! draw, and charge! This voirade D ‘ <1 <4 = Es 
Shall fall! by my arm shall fall! His daughter? What ilwas stationed at the door. ‘Iman Effendi! Iman Effendi! |/and Mrs. Barret dashed through one of Cooper's artificial 
Ts one pat life to freedom = a nae 2 || followed every blow, ‘take pity on me, sir! take pity on me! characters, with ease and arlimation. The Chatham is domg 
Mount, Grecians! mount! citadel] is ours! i} < - =e 
They pluck the horsetail banners upandfiy! _ |\but the. cry be disregarded, the blood streamed from the} very well, and commands the patronage of a large portion of 
Tinhohieinthe Ceti teats lng tha extasmems steers jancies, but the sight made no pausein the torture. The Aga|lour play-going population. Mr. Finn, a clever actor, and 
rough the cleft turban how the crimson streams! . . - . 5 . oe 5 35 ee 
And red hands, Ge aed in their one long lock, jcontinued to smoke i ae with the spertarbable gifted with the genuine comic humor, (we say nothing of 
Hurl spouting heads like meteors oer the steep, indifference beco lace: it was o: when two'|hi nz . - ~ = mg x 
The lips yet quivering with the dying curse v ming his high p y his annual !) is an attraction.- His Bob Logie is eapital— 


What prodigy is this! See! see! the crescent ihand, and the exhausted executioners had leisure to wipe the/| affair. It is said that the popular burletta of “Tom and 
Peper geome. ae perspiration from their brows. ‘Now, giaour,’ said the|| Jerry” is soon tobe produced: We are unacquainted with 


She bears it on her brow! I know that face— 


On, patriots! on! Voirade, your hour is come! | hundred and fifty blows had been laid on, that he waved his/|it is just “the thing’’ Blake’s Jerry is also a pleasant 


it is lanthe’s! In her train a flight }Aga, ‘are you disposed to pay the remainder of your just|iany theatre where it could be more efficiently sustained ; 
Of houri. he adi, lahomet ! | “ = y BSE 
They Wit their win fe of pores Fi ree jand lawful debt’—‘ Best of governors! cried the culprit, |ibarring one or two of the fourth or fifth rate people, who 


And dazzle me to blindness! But I'll not i ; his head from the ground, ‘lam a dead man, but!|are execrable. It contains a for Tha: 7 = 
Be cheated of thus—T rderer ! wean) z . part for yer, which, in 
Her fatlier Never! What! a Tork ne father’ money I have none—heaven knows the truth, would I havel|his hand, is a perfect antidote to “loathed melancholy” One 
ie He ete ate my feet mangledasthey are if | had wherewithal to purchase||thing must not be forgotten. ‘The whole strength of the 
Vl! have him! There! My steel is nobly sheathed? |merey ?—‘ Since you are so very poor, life is of no value, ||managers must be laid out on the music. i : a has 

, We think the tragedy of Oswali an effective piece, which||then down with the dog,’ he continued, addressing the exe-||sounded the death of all pretenders in the art. The 


Sie of the author. Indeed we shall be much mistaken if it does|ilashes?’ The consternation of the Greek was great, but||piece will depend upon the character of this dey nt. 


= ms — = = ¥ i ie a ~~ nd ae 
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An oration was next delivered by Mr. Thomas E. Blanche, || The Poles,—It is impossible to watch the struggles of this 
on “the importance of metaphysics, and the causes of their }/gallant people, and the success with which they have recent- 
present disrepute.” This young gentleman struck out very || ly been attended, without a strong hope that they may esta- 
boldly into a path of reasoning which displayed much thought. || blish their rights upon a permanent basis. Yet, although un- 
Notwithstanding several eccentricities of opinion, he occasion- || willing to break in upon the rejoicings of the friends of 
ally surprised us with observations of force and truth, which ||rational government with any discordant _note, the anticipa- 
argued familiarity with a subject not generally deemed at-||tions which the late defeat of the Russians arouses, are not 
tractive. : unmingled with doubt and solicitude as to the future career 
sent a forest into a parlor, or joined a half palace to a semi-|) Mr. Frederick L. Talcott then recited “The meeting of | of the conquerors. The private correspondence from War- 
dungeon. We remember an anecdote, illustrative of his Wallace and Bruce,” in which he exhibited the power, rarely )saw draws a frightful picture of the brutal and monstrous 
blended simplicity and cunning, which is said to have really || possessed, of reading poetry well. The exercises concluded ||barbarity of the Russians. The London Courier of the 
occurred. It appears he had exhausted the customary phrase-| ‘with an oration on “ The punishment of death,” and a valedic- jeighth ultimo, however, contains the following : “we believe 
ology of the play-bills—the cataracts with real water, the|| tory address by Mr. Robert J. Dillon; marked both by force || we can state with certainty that the powers who were parties 
statues struck with lightning, oceans in a storm, burning of of argument and fluency of language. The speaker support-||to the treaty of Vienna, will not permit Russia to imcorperate 
the count’s castle, &c. and in this dilemma applied to a friend ed the more merciful side of a question which will employ || Poland with her own deminions.” 
for some new device. the pens sed many future statesmen and philanthropists. || Judge Trumbull—The venerable Judge Trumbull, who 

“] must have somesing to bring de peoples to my house—|}_ The audience, in the intervals of the exercises, were [mcm the twelfth instant, was born in 1750, at Water 


This neat little theatre fills our minds with many pleasant 
associations. We have seen it grow up through its in- 
cipient forms of an ice-cream garden—a tent—a ‘shed—a 
house—until the ever-busy enterprise of its original proprie- 
tor at length reared this fanciful structure, and sometimes 
filled it with the best histrionic talents in the land.. Poor Bar- 
rere! well do we recall thy little, restless, watchful form ; thy 
éxplosions of displeasure, when some unlucky scene-shifter 


I shall have nosing to make for profit, if Idon’t have some-\j galed with music, and were by no means backward in €x-|\t55n Connecticut. In 1775 he published the frstpart of Me 
sing to make dem open der eyes, and say; aha! de grand || pressions of approbation. be Fingal. Its popularity may be conceived from the fact that it 
spectacle at the Chatham. I shall go, because de litle} Ancient philosophy.—T he first system of philosophy among || passed through ¢hirty editions. He was for many years 2 
Chatham is de best teatre in all de vorid- Now vat Ishall) the Greeks, was that of Anaxagoras, who Sourished between || member of the state legislature of Connecticut, and in 1801, 
put up at de top of de bills—somesing grand, majestic, |} the <eventieth and eighty-eighth olympiads. __ .j/was appointed a judge of the superior court, in addition to 
sublime—eh! vat it shall be?” 1. He assumed as a first principle that space was infinite, | which he afterwards received the appomtment of judge of 
His friend happened to be a wag—and wags are sad dogs, | and that there was a supreme intelligence which had arranged || the supreme court of errors. He died by the gradual abete- 
for the sake of a joke. It’s meat and drink to them—a temp- and disposed all the beings in the universe. ment of his natural strength. 
tation is irresistible. 2. That in the beginning all things were blended t tH? peek? At the Roval Socetv of Enis 
=f ih in, Thao Yon ta int nee fee ee |, MENA he ep Sy a nih oe we 
© 4 339 ~ = 
large characters—‘ Grand fracas to-night at the Chatham. gence separated and disposed them as we now see them. read, containing an account cf anew analysis of white solar 
“Grandifracas'” said Barrere ; “vat is datigrand fracas?!" 3 That this intelligence was nothing else but the Su-| Font He ‘showed that it consists of the three “primary 
eee aoe hens Man beter. preme Being, and that there was no other God. ‘colors, red, yellow, and blue; and that the other colors, 


“Oh.” said the other, “jt means a grand—a grand attrac- 4. That th such thi ap ihien. arch head 9 : : 
tioni—a sort of a—in short, it means something that aie settee oe reflected by the prism, are also compounds of these. A portion 


ep atoms oe a eae || of white light cannot be decomposed at all. 
“Eh bien! said the manager, “he shall be done.” aedieae S-te a met Hon: SS|| Sunday schoals.—A note to the last number of the North 


‘The next afternoon might be seen knots of people gaping | 6. That air was the cause of the motion of the stars, gant | ees Reven ites that the original founder of Sunday- 
and staring up at the old pumps and dilapidated wooden that the earth was a plane. || schools was Borromeo, archbishop of Milan, in the sixteenth 
fences, which announced the “grand fracas.” The bills 7_ That the waters which flow on the surface of the earth, |century; and adds, “they have never, we believe, been inter 
really drew a crowd, particularly in the pit, of what charac-|| hon rarefied by the heat of the sum, pass into vapor, which | mitted, to this day, in that diocese.” 
ter may be easily imagined. Butcher-boys, coal-carriers, | -:-0< into the middle region of the air, and falls down in rain.|| Mrs. Opie —This distinguished female is at present reci- 
sailors, idlers, and raggamuffins of every description ;cat-calls,| § That the first animals were generated by heat and/|ding at Paris, and is engaged in composing a work gn the 
<  conmahertemgal aaa cn nimeeeeaiaans (os . | state of society in that metropolis. | 
ENREE Ceinerd: thietne'jagniaoe, grees ad 1 ee meee a ema aned Cheap trazelling.—The proprietors of the. steam-boat 
PP di ctitsrwcintietiphietsiaef oe Oe | James Kent advertise to take passengers from this city to 
= and created a broil, in which a large portion of their st unos “1 alin caee ot = nested Hartford, forone dollar exch. 
ypanions joined; a scene of confusion ensned; benches|!"~ ” * alle : ced . || Fulton Ferry.—A resolution has beeh submitted to the board 
Sr opm cal : christian doctrines ; separation and dispesal of all things || ae 2 
pee ge eet tasted eek ibd tadex; by Gai idalligenc geal Bea eemedociade drawn | “ldermee, to apply to the lesislature for a reduction of the 
of the most prominent members of the company would have from it are also strictly consonant to the same rule of faith ; | se S 
em ‘licks thé tadlaak Satllonk Seam anal the gl ey } Fugitive poctry—T he annexed stanzas have been selected 
been found among the missing. As he was one of the most — paving stones furnish | a ae a 
2% Ne the iied ea lee a ge anti-climax to the noble conceptions of a deity. ‘Phe | 2nd sent us for insertion by a fair correspondent. Her taste 
Se an eat ae Taek of os ; wel notion of the creation of animals by heat and moisture is | 38 so good that we cannot deny her request. 


‘ = -, |) another strange incongruity ; for why not resort to the Great i LEARNING 4ND LOVE. 
~<a Leo egies the trick. | Cause? Theintelli whichcould EY are one das—" For he peace of mankind, 
gs S | materials of the universe into order and beauty, was cataiye To man t Saree ths euba piste af ek parts 
SS i! 


——— | adequate to the creation of an animal. To woman the sunny domains of the heart.” 


F te ; _ ; eS i iti S fai ies i 
THE NEW-=YOREK MIRROR. ) Emi ts —The brig Paris, from Bristol, which arri i bond sont ttre em een = 
<< turda umber Enstlish venture: 1 C ted was. . in his black-lett eign, : 
Philolerian Society.— The twenty-ninth anniversary of this || °" = é ¥: . ; = ‘ = ed *. ; = aS - “And he left Taughing woman her: love darting looks. 
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WIND THY HORN, MY HUNTER BOY. 


A FAVORITE GERMAN AIR, SUNG BY CHARLES E. HORN, AT THE PARK THEATRE—WRITTEN BY THOMAS MOORE—ARRANGED BY HENRY R. BISHOP. 


Spiritoso. 
——— 
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the hounds’ bells ring - ing sweet, While hun-ters shout, and the woodsre-peat, Hil-li 


is the 


Hunt-ing 


ho, 


ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


AUTHORITY. 
Iw a country like ours, where there is no standing army 
sufficiently numerous to maintain and enforce the legislative 
and judicial decisions, as in the old governments of Europe, 
they must, in a great measure, depend for their support on the 
authority derived from the character of the legislators and 
judges, and the consequent respect and veneration of the peo- 
ple. No man ought, therefore, for this reason, wantonly to 
treat them with disrespect, or attempt to weaken their autho- 
rity by calumnies. 


SPRING, 
Why should the grumbling things, call’d men, complaig, 
Phat they enjoy but one poor fleeting spring 
In fourscore or a hundred tedious years, 
When Nature and her offspring are renew’d 
In all their vernal beauties every year 2 
Has notthe all gracious power made rich amends 
By giving memory to renew our joys, 
F’en from the period of our youthful spring ; 
Fancy, to paint a thousand fairer scenes 
Than spring e’er offer’d to the eye of boyhood; 
And last of all—hath he not given us hope, 
Whose sweet anticipations far outdo 
All that the spring of life e’er realiz’d? 


ATONEMENT, 


The sufferings of the wicked may atone 
For their own sins, not others. 

The innocent alone can be peace-offerings 
For others’ crimes. So the old patriarchs, 
Would offer up some inoffensive lamb 
That never sinn’d, or thought of such a thing ; 
And so the high Beneficent above 

Gave his own son, as spotiess and as pure, 
To atone for all mankind, because of all 
The human race there was not one 

But had enough to answer for himself. 


CURIOUS TRIO. 

Mr. Dallas, when secretary of the treasury of the United 
States, told me the following story, which he had from Mr. 
Breck :—When the Duc de Liancourt was in Philadelphia, 
some time after the execution of Louis the sixteenth, Mr. 
Breck called to see him at his lodgings, in Strawberry-alley. 
Knocking at the door of a mean-looking house, a little ragged 
girl came out, who, on being asked for the duke, pointed to a 
door, which Mr. B. entered. At a little deal table he found 
Cobbett, teaching the duke and Monsieur Talleyrand English! 


TASTE. 
T am tempted to believe that what is called improvement 
in taste is sometimes but the loss of feeling and sensibility. 


Hil-li ho, 


SECOND VBPRSE. 


Wind again thy cheerful horn, 
Till echo, faint with answéring, dies; 
Burn, bright torches, burn till morn, 
And lead us where the wild boar lies. 
Hark ! the cry “he’s found, he’s found !”? 
While hill and valley our shouts resound, 
Hilli ho! hifi ho! 
Hilli ho! hili hot 


THE PARSON AND BUTCHER. = 


A parson and a butcher chanced, they say, 

To meet and moralize one sabbath day. 

“Ah!” cries the parson, “all things good and faix, 
‘all that is virtuous. wise, beloved, and rare, 

“Ts sure the first to feel the stroke of fate, 
‘While vice and folly have a longer date.”* 
“Trne,” cries the butcher, “for it is decreed, 
‘The fattest pig, alas! must soonest bleed.” 


BARGAINS, 


One of the best bargains I recollect in ancient times was 
the exchange of Glaucus with Diomedes. He gave his suit 
of brass armor for one of gold. 


A PAIR OF TWINS, 
Sorrow and man are weeping twins of earth, 
Conceived together, born at the same birth; 
Together through this peevish world they ply, 
They live together, and together die. Bb. 
SS 
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CHANGES, 


Tut world hath many changes— 
The fair and verdant earth 

Wears notthe look it wore when first ‘ 
Heaven smiled upon its birth. 


Dark rolls the flood of ages, 
And whelms beneath its tide 
The monuments of man’s renown, 
His glory and his pride! 
Where are those ancient cities— 
The proudest. of their day ? 
Their pomp, their splendor- “all are gone— 
Passed ike a dream away! 


Some hath the earthquake swallowed, 
Soine have an ocean tomb, 

Some in the red volcano’s wrath 
Have met their fiery doom, 


And some to dark oblivion 
Have sunk by slow decay, 
‘Their very luxury hath worn 
Their strength and power away. 


And is it but the tokens 
Of art and skill alone, 
Is it but in the works of man 
The power of change is shown? 


Alas! whatever changes 
In this fair earth have been, 

None are so sad and strange as those 
Which in ourselves are seen. 


Our fairest feelings wither, 
Our brightest hopes depart, 

And sweet and pleasant thoughte lie dead, 
Anda blight falls on the heart. 


And all that once could charm us 
Seems dull, and drear, and strange, 

Till scarce we recognize ourselves, 
So deep and dark the change. 


But with a sudden spirit, 
We look on those around, 

And feel more bitterly the change 
That oft in them is fonnds 


The eye we loved is altered 
And answers ours no more, é 
But cold and careless is the glance 
That. beamed with love before, 


The lip whose smile of welcome 
So long was all our own, 

Whose accents ever breathed tous 
Affection’s cordial tone,| 


Now smiles on us no longer, 
And breathes no gentle word, 

But cold politeness moulds each phrase 
Which from those lips is heard. 


Ah! sad it is to wander 
A path bereft of flowers, 

And with the phantom of those friends 
That are no longer ours. 


Yet is not this a lesson 
To wean from earthly things 

The heart of man, which still too much 
To earthly objects clings? 

To bid our hopes look onward 
To that immortal home 

Where lurks no dark deceit, and where 
No change can ever come! Tuyrza. 


a ee ee 


THE CENSOR. 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
No. 111, 

Tue human character is so nicely balanced between good 
and evil, that it is impossible to ascertain its original, fendenc ye 
If there sometimes occur instances of teeling and magnani- 
mity which impress us with a conviction of its inherent noble 
and generous nature, there happen, on the other hand, ex- 


amples of vice and baseness—so vile, brutal, and loathsome, | 
that we are again bewildered amidst the admiration and abhor-, 


rence which its contradictory qualities excite. ‘The early 


and unsettled stages of society develope strong vices and| 


virtues. Instead of being a restraint upon crimes, the law 
is but an instrument in the hands of the powerful with which 
the innocent and the needy are beaten down to the dust. Are 


we then to consider that it is only the law which keeps the! 
good citizens ‘from stabbing their wealthy neighbors for their| 


property, and putting judge and jury to rout with armed re- 
tainers? No, replies the philanthropist. It is not the law,| 
but the dawn of civilization which softens, while it elevates’ 
the character, Education teaches the policy of peace and) 
justice, ‘The arts delight and subdue the passions. It is not 
that man is more restrained, but that he is intrinsically better. 

“ Aias ? said the Genius, “ for thy dreams of philanthropy. 
Knowest thou not that as the great crimes of the unsetiled 
ages are broken up, they divide into innumerable others, 


inspired by avarice, selfishness, and envy—that men ac- 
complish by fraud what they once wrought by violence—that 
bold oppression, prompted by lofty courage, is at present 
superseded by dark envy or base submission, But come, I 
wish to reveal to you a characteristic feature in the disposition 
of your fellow mortals, and leave you to determine whether it 
may be ascribed to the cowardly effeminacy of modern times, 
or whether it is mherent in human nature ?” 

I saw in the glass a person well-known in this community, 
and J again knew that I was to witness no fictitious romance, 
but another representation of reality.. The gentleman alluded 
to was a gray-headed old man, who had gone through the 
windings and turnings of his long life without a blot upon 
his character. In youth he had been industrious and modest 
—in poverty cheerful and honest—abroad, kind and upright 
—at home, affectionate and gentle—his old age was like a 
pleasant summer evening, whose quiet and shaded calm- 
ness vies with the bright and fresh charms which usher in 
the day. He was religious, not bigoted, for he served God 
truly, and loved his creatures—and when his prayer ascend- 
ed it sprang from a meek and fervent heart, encumbered with 
no pompous sectarian feeling, darkened by no shocking pre- 
judice, rash dogmatism, or wicked hypocricy, but full of 
mercy, and cherishing in its own core the benevolence which 
it worshiped in its God. 

“Tell me,” said the Genius, ‘how should such a character 
be regarded ?” 

“ With admiration and with fove” T answered ; ‘ his noble 
enterprises should be facilitated—his misfortunes pitied—his 
errors defended.” 

* Look into the mirror.” 

[ beheld the interior of a vault beneath a large dwelling- 
house. Cases of wine were arranged around, and just visi- 
ble in the dim light of the moon, which penetrated through 
a narrow grated window. 

“This apartment, with its contents,” said my companion, 
just seen. You must prepare for a surprise.” , 

Notwithstanding the notice, I started at beholding the door 
softly opened and the individual whom I had beheld, and with 
the whole tenor of whose life and character I was so well ac- 
quainted, enter cautiously with alight and basket, which 
he proceeded to fill with bottles. He finished his task in 
silence—trod stealthily to the door, and was about to retire 
when a, man sprang upon him suddenly, and rouglily seizing 
him by the shoulders, shouted, “Ah! villain, L-have caught 
you at last.” He begged and entreated for merey, and offer- 
ed a bribe, if his discoverer would promise not to ‘betray him, 
but at length yielded to necessity and accompanied him to 
the police, The report spread like wild-fire through the city. 
Every body seemed eager to’ give it circulation, with a kind 
of triumphant eagerness. 

“And what think you, master student?’ inquired the 
Genius. 

“JT am delighted,” I said, “that a hypocrite is unmasked. 
| [have never reposed faith in people who professed to be much 
better than those around them, and I sincerely trust that his 
punishment may—” 

“VY his,” interrupted the Genius, “is the bad feature in 
human nature which | would hold up to your attention. ‘There 


| isin almost every bosom a secret envy of the great and good. 


In the time of their prosperity, this evil passion sleeps, ler- 
| haps they themselves are unconscious of its existence. It is 
covered over with smiles and congratulations. But when 


|any circumstance occurs to reduce the object nearer to their 
own level, it any weak point is detected in his character, or 
||any instance wherein temptation has proved too powerful, 
this dishonorable feeling displays itself in a pleasure so mali- 
cious, that it hastens to a judgment without inquiry or 
examination, it sees to glory in the downfall of a high 
character, which towered above others and covered them with 
‘its shadow. Even they who have shared its friendship 
and been benefited by its favor, turn against it with an ap- 
|parent eagerness which does not altogether spring from 
moral rectitude, Like a shoal of porpoises, which, it is said, 
no sooner discover a wound upon any of their numbers, than 
| they fall upon him simultaneously, and put an end to his life.” 
“But wherefore,” 1 asked, “shall we not feel indignation 


“belongs to a friend of the venerable man. whom. you have 


against one who has long been enjoying the rewards of virtue 
without deserving them ?? 

“ A questionconcerning your own interest would not have 
been so easily settled,” said my companion; “and had you 
suffered yourself to investigate the matter more closely, you 
would have detected the deception and found the object of 
your animadversion still guiltless. The owner of the property 
which he appears to have stolen, is under the weightiest obli- 
gations to him, and, unknown to his servant, gave him the 
key with which he gained entrance nto the chamber, that he 
might at his leisure avail himself of the contents, The 
honest, but ignorant domestic, who accidentally observed his 
motions, was naturally appealed to by him with such argu- 
ments as he presumed most likely to be successful, in order 
to avoid the embarrassment of a public explanation, The 
agitation which you were so ready to interpret into the ago- 
nies of guilt about to be dragged to punishment, was but the 
horror of innocence shrinking from suspicion—and you are 
by no means the first who has mistaken the one for the other. 
This simple circumstance, which is without even a shudow 
of censure on the part of the apparent malefactor, has been 
exaggerated into a monstrous crime. So easy is itin this evil- 
seeking and malevolent world for the record of years spent 
in toil and virtue to be cancelled in a moment.” 


i 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


SKETCHES OF THE CLUB. 


We assembled about nine, in the house of Aristarchus. 
In his youth, this gentleman struggled long with almost over- 
whelming difficulties. Few have travelled more extensively, 
or with a more keen insight into the true nature $ things. 
Adversity has taught him to think, necessity compelled him 
to examine, and his various wanderings over.the world have 
afforded him many facilities for comparing. The result ap- 
pears in all his opinions and actions. He is never carried 
away by an impulse, He never confides in a person ozjan 
event but upon trial and investigation. And avery complete 
education and course of reading have placed him in posses- 
sion of arguments to carry his point, and facts on which to 
found them. His past adventures have taught himito. set a 
high value on wealth; but not to be proud of it. “In his apart- 
ments, therefore, although furnished with many objects of 
rare value and } ely ornamental, ifis easy to perceive that 
the selections have been made principally with a view to real 
advantage, His clock is unencumbered ¥ v1 ith decoration, but 
seldom fails i in giving the time, His pictures are inclosed in 
t frames, but are actually choice specimens of 

ebrated painters, collected abroad by himself. His 
piano, , although chaste and simple in appearance, has a tone 
that instantly awakens delightful surprise—and his wine has 
been several times to India, In personal appearance he 
is noble. In stature he rises above six feet, and has an erect 
and military bearing. His limbs betray athletic strength, 
and his face manly daring, and a narrow observer might de- 
tect in his actions and sentiments, as well as in the curling 


jjoutline of his lip and chin, and the flash of his large dark 


eyes, a naturally fervid spirit, of quick but strong operation, 
a full perception of the glowing and deeply beautiful moods 
of feeling’.and forms of physical life which, if undisciplined 
by study, thought, and other accidental causes, would have 
made him’ an epicure and a voluptuary. 

The youngest of our circle is Appius, with al] the other’s 
capacity of feeling, without his habits of examination and 
restraint. He too, has, been a traveller; but he has rather 
roamed as a poet than observed asa philosopher. A few 
months spent in Great Britain, a peep into Paris, anda glance 
of the Rhine, have filled his fancy with rich images and asso- 
ciations. 

lt will, of course, be understood, that I profess to give 
only a brief sketch of certain parts of the conversations 
which occur around me, and the reader will have the good- 
ness to suppose that during the continuance of a dialogue 
between one couple, the others are equally employed upon 
some other subject. 

On this occasion I was aroused with the contrast discovered 
between the two described above, upon the state of the New 
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York theatricals, of which I will set down such parts as I 
remember. j 

‘No foreigner,” said Appius, in reply to an observation 
from Aristarchus, “no foreigner is competent to judge of our 
performers until after repeated attendances. A first-rate 
player may be cast in a part not adapted to his powers; a 
silly one may, by the aid of the author, bear away all the 
applause. Besides, the excellence of many consists not in 
their brilliant style of delineating any single character, but in 
their faculty of shaping themselves to those of the most op- 
posite description. It is from this cause that Mr. Placide re- 
quires many trials before his merit is fully appreciated. 
There is no force, therefore, in the strictures of those who 
come from the theatres of London, and betray disappoint- 
ment in witnessing our representations.” 

“But the great inferiority of our company,” said Aristar- 
chus, “consists in the deficiency of the subordinate actors, so 
that I will venture to say that a New-York audience, however 
well certain parts have been enacted before them, have rarely 
witnessed a good play uniformly well sustained, and this is 
owing to themselves. There are always in the house intel- 
ligent individuals, capable of distinguishing the good from 
the bad; but the audience, as a whole, display the grossest 
instances, not only of dull perception, but of bad taste. The 
people in general know little of acting; and I believe if Gar- 
rick himself could be revived to play before them, without the 
aid of his reputation, he would long appeal to nearly empty 
boxes, until, by the force of his genius, he had not only 
afforded them a great model, but created a true taste by which 
that model might be admired. How many a fine reading and 
perfect attitude take place upon the stage in silence, while 
the most coarse and tedious songs, the most boisterous and 
vulgar ranting bring down peals of applause. How many 
thousand theatre-going people are there in this city who would 
rather hear Paddy Carey than the overture to Cinderella?” 

“ And yet,” said Appius, ‘this is not so much a fair test 
of public taste as a mere exhibition of the different modes by 
which different classes of society express their approbation. 
That portion likely to be pleased with rant will be boisterous 
in their approval; while they who derive gratification from 
quiet displays of thought, will not manifest it by shouting 
and clapping their hands.” 

** But observe,” replied the other, ‘the judgment and taste 
of the public, as displayed in the degree of patronage bestowed 
upon the various candidates for their favor, the unnatural 
excitement to which, on certain occasions, they are easily 
wrought, and the re-action which carries them to the other 
extreme. I remember Miss Kelly played some years ago fre- 
quently when the house was thronged from the stage lights 
to the Shakspeare, a striking contrast to the results of her 
subsequent efforts. She is neither so good nor so bad as she 
has been represented, and has never been justly estimated.” 


“But look,” rejoined Appius, “ at their discrimination in 
regard to young Burke. This wonderful and beautiful boy 
has at least met his just appreciation. His talents, his grace, 
his exquisite taste in music; the force, dignity, and pathos 
which he imparts to his highest attempts of tragedy ; and the 
extraordinary and inconceivable contrast presented in his 
comedy, have borne him above all competition. His Richard 
the Third is replete with fine touches, and, as a whole, is an 
astonishing effort for any one. When beheld in a child it is 
doubly wonderful ; and his Dennis Brulgruddery and Looney 
Mactwolter are perfect. He is a prodigy, in the full sense of 
the word, and as such he is acknowledged.” 

“ And it is this,” said Aristarchus, “that I deem censu- 
rable, and in which, therefore, I dissent from your opinion. 
That this child is highly talented and admirably educated, 
is too well established by his charming performances to 
admit of any dispute—but he is not a prodigy. This term 
implies something out of the ordinary course of nature— 
a giant, a dwarf, or, in respect to mind, a natural develop- 
ment of mental powers, which burst out in defiance of 
opposition. ‘The American public searcely ever praise with- 
out over-rating. The force of their opinions on nearly 
all subjects is weakened by an unrestrained spirit of exagge- 
ration. Of this, perhaps, little Burke is a fair instance. In 
no point of view does he present an attraction equal to a fine 
opera, or tragic or comic character sustained by a matured 
actor. The admirable feature in his mind is a facility in 
learning. Hundreds besides himself possess it. He has in- 
vented nothing; he has struck out no new path of mind; 
created no new school of taste. His comic performances are 
delightful, because they are correct imitations by a boy of the 
thoughts and actions of others. He cannot be a prodigy, be- 


cause similar instances of apparent precocity are common, 
! 
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and might be more <0, if parents were pleased to train intelli-|} 


gent children properly for the stage.” 
“ And are there, then, no mental prodigies?” 
“ They occur occasionally,” replied Aristarchus, ‘‘but much 


\\less frequently than the world believe. Mozart was one, He 


composed during his early boyhood; and, from his natural 
taste, pieces different from all others, which will never be for- 
gotten. He seemed born with some peculiarity of organiza- 
tion. Burke belongs to the highest class of clear-headed, 
intelligent, or, as the Americans say, talented boys; and from 
such education could produce a thousand like him. But 
the world could not, probably, afford more than one or 
two who could be drilled into any thing like resemblance 
to Shakspeare or Mozart. Burke has every quality to arouse 
the affections and please the eye. You love him asa boy, 
and admire him as an actor ; but the excitement which has 
been wrought up to so high a pitch will soon subside, as it 
has resulted rather from the love of novelty and the eager- 
ness of curiosity, than a conviction that his exhibitions are 
more calculated than others to afford permanent pleasure.” §. 


For the New-York Mirror. 


A MONODY. 


Tuov wast a great and glorious one, 
With soul as radiant as the sun, 
And who shall blame thy being not 
A sun without a shade or spot, 
Since such profane the beauty bright 
Of even him, the Lord of light, 

To show that imperfection clings 
To all but uncreated things! 

Some errors and some sins were thine, 
And yet thou almost wast divine; 

And who reproach shall on thee throw 
That thou wast not in all things so? 
Enough that in thee we might find 

The least imperfect of mankind, 
Whatever frailties thou hast knaown— 
Perfection is for God alone. 

And thou art dead! ye sons of earth 
Your power, your Rory, and your worth, 
What are they ? /hat avail they all, 
Since death could even Aim enthrall! 

And thou art dead! And can it be? 
Why, death himself had awe of thee, 
‘When thou hast rushed to his embrace 
To grapple with him face to face! 

Yet thou art dead! the common lot— 
Who can escape, since thou couldst not? 
This moment glancing from the tomb 

That veils thy narrow bed of gloom, 
Upon the skies to fix my sight 

Which veil thy spirit’s home of light, 
Isaw thestars in splendor dim, 

Yet sweet, through liquid azure swim, 
And as their beauty on me beamed, 
To whisper to my soul they seemed: 

“What wonder man must life resign, 

Since eve we must cease toshine! 
And not the starry host alone 

Must fall before destruction’s throne; 
The moon, that from the skies embrace 
Bends on you like an angel’s face, 

And even he whose faintest beams 
Bathes worlds and worlds in living streams, 
in darkness must their bed-be made— 
What wonder man as low is laid— 
That valor cannot death disarm, 

Nor even beanty’s magic charm— 
That warlike arm, and seraph brow, 
Must rot in earth, in dust must bow. 

“Vet there’sa light beneath the sky 
That may be dimmed, but cannot die; 
Whatever clouds may on it dweil, 

The soul is indestructible! 

A thousand suns may rise and set, 
And leave the soul undying yet; 

And to the soul that dwelt in him, 
Compared, a thousaad suns were dim ; 
Death had but power upon the frail 
Exterior that was its veil, 

And when unveiled, it sprung to shine 
On high, an orb of light divine, 
Compared to whose refulgent play, 

A thousand suns were asa ray !”” 

Why didst thou rise, supreme of men, 
Till lost to all but envy’s ken ? 

‘This was thy crime; for this arose 

Millions of petty minds, thy foes; 

For this, in thy unhappy hour, 

They gave thee toa ruflian power, 

Who proudly shook the threatening rod 

Above the captive demi-god, 

By insect persecutions glad 

To sting the noble lion mad, 

And poisoning every moment’s breath, 

To drive thee to despair or death! 

Despair had never power to bow 

Thy soul—but thon art dead—and how ? 

And thou artdead—yete’en the grave 

a From envy’s rancor cannot save: 

‘“Thy god-like crime was to be great,” 

Acrime that wins undying hate! 

But thou, oh God! whose holy eyes 

No erring passions prejudice, 

Thou only knowest all the worth 

Of him, thy masterpiece of earth; 

And if his errors were not few, 

Thou knowest the temptations too. 

His virtue, radiant and sublime, _ 

Surpassed whate’er he knew of crime; 

And had his crimes been far from small, 

'Thy mercy would surpass them all! 
@he mercy cruel men denied 

He finds from thee, and purified 

By thee from every earthly stain, 

His spirit shall forever reign, 

To glorify the holy name 

Of him from whom all glory came. 


oF 


MYTHOLOGY. 


JUNE IN NEW=YORK. 


It was the minstrel’s merry month of June! 

Silent and sultry glowed the breezeless noon; 

Along the flowers the bee went murmuring; { ¥ } 

Life in its myriad forms was on the wing; r 

Broke through the green leaves with the quivering beam, 
Sung from the grove, and sparkled on the stream.— Bulwer. 


Tue sixth month of the modern year is called June, from 
the Latin junius @ junioribus, the younger sort of people ; 
as the name of its predecessor May was derived from majores, 
in honor of the ‘‘ most potent, grave, and reverend seniors’ 
of that period. Our Saxon ancestors called June “‘meadow- 
month,” because their herds were then turned out to feed in 
the meadows. ; ; 

With respect to the weather and the charms of nature we 
have already expressed a predilection for this month, in pre- 
ference to her fickle sister May ; who, as if in resentment of 
our remarks, has this year frowned, and vapored, and fretted, 
and fumed, and wept, and laughed almost every day of her 
brief existence. Nay, on one occasion, she permitted her ill 
humor to get so much the better of her characteristic modesty, 
that she actually scolded like a vixen, and kept some of the 
good quiet citizens of Gotham awake half the night. This 


| fracas occurred on the night of the nineteenth, (where was 


Alderman Strong?) just as Apollo was changing horses at 
the sign of the twins. She has been pretty quiet ever since, 
though seldom without a cloudy brow. 

But June has come, with her bright, smiling, joyous face ; 
blushing, and laughing, and romping, like a country lass in 
the harvest field. , 


‘She comes, her brows with Maid wheat.ears crown’d, 
Her laughing face by heat and toi] embrown’d; - 
She comes, with frll and bounteous hand, to bring 

All that was promised by the hopeful spring. 

Tis then the long-protracted summer-day. 

Perfects the crimson blossoms on each spray; 


Bids the young fruit with richest juices teem, « 
And blush and ripen in the solar beam ; ad 


Then scarlet strawberries court the eager taste, 
And early cherries yield a sweet repast! 
While op’ning flowers, of many a varied dye, 
In scented wood and wild delight the eye.” 


We heartily bid her welcome, and gratefully accept her 
bounties, for she enters our city with the horn of plenty in 
her hand, overflowing with rural luxuries; flowers of the 
richest hues and sweetest fragance; lots of strawberries, 
cherries, and green pease; with her various and succes- 
sive gifts of other fruits, many of them admirably adapted to 
the purpose of making business for our worthy physicians. 
Should these not prove sufficiently active, however, in the 
production of summer cases, ice-cream gardens and corset- 
warehouses amply supply the deficiency. 

In the country nature now wears her most pleasing garb, 
while her face is lighted up with a sweet and continued smile, 
such as often beams from the sunny aspect of some gen- 
tle maiden, just bursting from girlishness into the charms of 
womanhood. 

Now, on a moonlight evening, near the margin of some 
green meadow, through which meanders a sparkling rush- 
fringed streamlet, it is pleasant to listen.to the tuneless sere- 
nade of crickets, bull-frogs, tree-toads, and katydids, while 


the distant wailings of the whippoorwill fall_on the ear in » 


sad responses from a neighboring forest. But this has all 
been ‘put into verse,” and may be read in “the printed 
volume,” of every native rhymester who has had the hardi- 
hood to perpetrate such a, thing. 

As regards saints, holidays, &c. June can claima few; the 
first day being sacred to Nicomede, the fifth to Boniface, the 
eleventh to St. Barnabas, the twenty-fourth to St. John the 
Baptist, and the twenty-ninth to St. Peter. Neither is this 
month deficient in memorable events, among which we think 
it proper to name the following: Joan of Arc was burned for 
a witch on the fourteenth ; Washington was appointed gene- 
yalissimo of the revolutionary army on the fifteenth; the 
battle of Bunker’s (or rather Breed’s) hill took place on the 
seventeenth; Mahomet died on the eighteenth ; our late war 
with Great Britain was declared on the eighteenth, and hos- 
tilities ceased on the eighteenth ; the battle of Waterloo was 
decided on the eighteenth; Akenside, the celebrated English 
poet, died on the twenty-third; the battle of Bannockburn 
occurred on the twenty-fifth ; and the battle of Monmouth 
on the twenty-eighth. $ 

On the twenty-second of this month the sun enters the 
sign of Cancer. j 


“The crab sent in by Juno’s angry spite, 
To vex Alcides in his busy fight, e 
With the Lernean Hydra.” yt 


A faithful representation of the dreadful combat between 
Hercules and the Hydra may be seen at the shop-door of 


James Nacx. || every druggist who sells panacea. The story is thus told by 


japan 


took place at the Masonic-hall, for the benefit of Mr. Gear, 
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the ancients :—the hydra was a monster which infested the ||loses its consequence by any assumption of superiority, made 


neighborhood of Lake Lerna, in Peloponnesus. It had an 
hundred heads, according to Diodorus; fifty, according to 
Simonides; and seven, according to the more received opinions 
of Apollodorus, Hyginus, and others. The destruction of 
this monster was the second labor of Hercules, who is also 
called Alcides. He first attacked the many-headed serpent 
with his arrows, but soon found it necessary to come to close 
quarters with his club. But, alas! this was productive of no 
advantage, for no sooner was one head put hors de combat 
than two others, ten times more wicked than the first, in- 
stantly grew up in the place, so that every blow he struck only 
made more work for poor Hercules. Hence we can at once 
see the singular propriety of adopting this device for quack 
medicines ; as in curing one complaint, they generally pro- 
duce two or three new ones. Thus the heads kept increasing 
in number as the hero of the club continued to “bang away.” 
At length, however, he called his friend Idas to his assist- 
ance, who armed himself with a red-hot iron, and whenever 
Hercules lopped off a head the other immediately applied the 
iron to the wound, which killed the root, and prevented any 
after-growth. By this means the monster was soon destroyed, 
and though the achievement could never have been effected 
without the aid of Idas, still Hercules has all the credit of ita) 
Such is the way of the world. 

But Juno, who, woman-like, must always have “a finger 
in the pie,” (pity it had not been in the crab’s claw,) mali- 
ciously sought to prevent the success of Hercules, and for 
that purpose in the midst of the battle sent a sea-crab to bite 
his foot! This new enemy, however, was quickly dispatched ; 


and Juno, unable to succeed in her attempts to lessen the 
fame of Hercules, placed the crab among the constellations, 
where it is now called cancer. Modern authors give a dif- 
ferent explanation to this sign of the zodiac. They say, that 
after the twenty-first of June the days begin to decrease in 
length, and that the year then begins to recede, or travel 
backwards like a crab. 


June in New-York (we mean the city) is perhaps the 
most busy and lively month of the year. Our hotels are 
crowded to excess with strangers from all parts of the United 
States, more especially from the south; and the West India 
islands are represented by many of their wealthiest and most 
respectable merchants and planters. This is the period also 
at which visiters and adventurers pour upon us in crowds from 
Europe, as all who come for pleasure embark in May and 
land here in June. Our theatres and other public places of 
amusement are now better filled than at any other season 
of the year, November excepted. The citizens, too, begin 
to enjoy those agreeable aquatic excursions, for which the 
location of New-York is so admirably adapted, surrounded, 
as it is, on all sides with bright waters, and the richest rural 
scenery ; while the fairy grounds of Niblo, like the paradise 
of Mahomet, is every evening tenanted with houris, and ren- 
dered vocal with the sweetest music. New mansions, and 
even palaces, are seen rising up on every side, with almost as 
much facility as if produced by the lamp of Alladin. In 
short, to adopt the language of a tall friend of ours from the 
Green mountains, ‘‘ New-York at the present time, is a pretty 
considerable smart, lively, busy, darn’d dirty, dusty sort of a 
kind of a place, [ tell you.” Ww. 


FINE ARTS. 


MR. GEARS CONCERT. 
On Friday evening, the twenty-seventh instant, a concert | 


lately a chorister of the Chapel Royal and St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral, London, but at present a professor of music and organ-| 
ist of Grace church, in this city. The school in which Mr, 
Gear has been educated, joined to assiduity in his profession, 
and his excellent private deportment, have caused him to meet 
with general and deserved encouragement; and we were 
pleased to observe the most respectable among our citizens in 
attendance. We, however, take leave to object to the mode 
in which he advertised his concert as being under the patron- 
age of certain individuals, whose names he published. In 
this country, distinguishing persons for wealth, or what is 
termed fashion, and placing a public amusement under their 
immediate “ patronage,” savors too much of aristocracy and 
the old world’s ways, to be otherwise than offensive to the 
public generally. Itis sufficient that those gentlemen enjoy 
the frnits of their former industry, with the certainty that a 
proper, but liberal dispensation of their means, and an en- 
couragement of the arts and sciences, will give them that 


moral weight in society which is their just right, but which 


either by them or for them. 

We proceed: now to criticize the concert. Mr. Gear had 
mustered a formidable array of vocal and instrumental talent, 
as may be gathered from the following names ; 

: Vocal, 


MRS, AUSTIN, MR, GEAR, 
MADAME BRICHTA, MR. KYLE, SENR. AND 
MR. FEHRMAN, 


Instrumental, 

MR. SEGURA, chef d’orchestre, 

MR. W. TAYLOR, first violin, 

MESSRS. J. TAYLOR AND GEAR, contra basst, 
HUTTE AND WALKER, violincellt, 
cHiorri, trombone, 

NORTON, trumpet, 
NIDS, first horn, 
scuor, clarionet. 
KYLE, SEN., bassoon, 
KYLE, JUN., jiute, 
Cum multis aliis. 

The overture to “ Der Freischutz’? was played extremely 
well, but led faster than either the Gierman or English bands 
usually execute it!) Mr. Gear opened the vocal part with the 
song of William Tell, by Braham. He conceived the author 
well enough, but was deficient in strength and energy. Mr. 
Norton played a concerto on the trumpet, and selected such 
a composition as showed to the best advantage his peculiar 
forte on that instrument, which is brilliancy of tone and 
power. In Europe, Harper is esteemed the best professor of 
the trumpet, and, after him, they place Norton. In delicacy 
of accompaniment, and in the upper notes, we prefer Harper 
certainly ; but for force, quality of tone, and orchestral playing, 
Norton has no equal. Madame Brichta’s first song was 
Moazart’s Aria, ‘‘ Parto,” from “ La Clemenza di Tito,” ac- 
companied beautifully by Mr. Schott on the clarionet ; the 
slow movement was sung chastely and well; but we cannot 
justly afford Madame Brichta the praise for this song which 
we have lately accorded to her exertions elsewhere. In the 
divisions her execution was by no means real, but rough and 
staccato, instead of progressing smoothly from note to note. 
Her second piece was the finale of “La Cenerentola,” 
cut into a solo, and divested of chorus, which she executed 
very pleasingly. Mrs. Austin sang the scena from “ Der 
Freischutz,” of which, as it has been heard so often and with 
so much pleasure at the Park, we refrain from saying more 
than that she was in fine voice. 
absolutely disgraceful. The chords were given by the band 
more like voilies from a raw set of recruits,than the con- 
centrated fire of veterans; added to this, the beautiful legato 
movement was played by the violins without mutes, (sordine, ) 
a mistake of the grossest description. ‘The song, “‘ In bowers 
of laurel,” by Bishop—trumpet obligato—was performed most 
admirably by Mr. Norton and Mrs. Austin. The union of 
the voice and trumpet, with the length and graduation of the 
crescendo and diminuendo, and the power both of the vocal- 
ist and instrumentalist created a remarkable effect, and was 
most enthusiastically applauded. In addition, Mrs. Austin 
sang the “Soldier’s Tear; a beautiful ballad by Thomas 
Haynes Bayley, the music by Lee. Mr. Gear, sen. played 
Handel’s air, the “ Harmonious Blacksmith,” ala Dragonetti, 
with no particular effect but that of making himself extremely 
warm. Mr. Fehrman sang a morceau from the ‘“ Zauber- 
flote”’ pleasingly, and with a great deal of taste. This 


|| gentleman is incomparably superior to Signor Dorigo, who 


figured here for a short time, and, with study, may become a 
great acquisition to our vocal strength. A duet by Messrs. 
Kyle and Gear, and the glee, by Callcott, ‘‘ The Red Cross 
Knight,” made up the sum of the music. We have pur- 
posely left the mention of Rossini’s celebrated overture, 
“ Guilleaume Tell” to the last. We conceive Mr. Gear 
entitled to the thanks of the musical part of the com- 
munity for affording them an opportunity of hearing this 
piece. Notwithstanding it was produced under every disad- 
vantage, it gave general pleasure. It is our duty to point out 
to the readers of this journal, not only the eflects of music, 
but the causes of those effects. The music of “ Guille- 
aume Tell” forms a striking feature in the life of Rossini, 
as evincing a complete change of style. Here, for the 
first time, he has quitted his usual mannerism, and adopted 


|not only a different modeof modulation, but assumed a change 


in the well-known character of his melodies. In taking up 
the subject of the “Swiss Patriot,’ he has become a Tyrolien, 
and engrafted the character of the wild music of the moun- 
tains upon the rich stores of his own cultivated Italy—and 
certainly with great success. If he be not original in this idea, 


we only ‘know of one example that he can have presented to 


himself, and that one is Boteldieu, who has adopted a similar 
course in founding his “ Dame Blanche” on-an imitation of 
Scotch melody. The overture commences with a slow move- 
ment, written obligato for six violincelli, but, as Mr. Gear 
could not muster so many without some difficulty, and the 
number was consequently made up by the addition of tenor 
violins, of course the effect was not precisely such as could 
be desired. The second movement has a common Swiss 
melody of the rans des vdches species for a subject, given, in 
the original score, to the ‘‘ Corno Inglese,” an instrument of 
beautiful and peculiar quality, and totally unknown in this 
country. Mr. Schott played the motive on the clarionet with 
that soft and pleasing tone for which he is remarkable ; this 
instrument is soon joined by the flute, and the author works 
the subject forward and brings in the whole band with stormy 
and wild passages, a good deal resembling those found in Au- 
ber’s overture to “ Masaneillo.” The last part—an allegro— 
or, as it was played, a presto movement, is ushered in by a 
brilliant trumpet call, and then dashes into a martial air, a 
kind of quick step, not particular for much originality, 
but a splendid instance of powerful instrumentation, and ad- 
mirably adapted to excite and please all kinds of auditors, 
particularly as the general run of persons delight in noise— 
and here trumpet, trombone, drums, and triangle create a 
vast din. The band played this overture delightfully, and 
received a most enthusiastic encore. Altogether, this concert 
was one of the best we have attended in America. B. 


ENGRAVING. 
. A very pretty quarto pamphlet has just appeared, publish- 
ed by Peabody & Co., Broadway. It forms the first number 
of a series of views illustrating New-York and its environs, 
and, with several pages of letter-press, contains four en- 
gravings, viz: view of the city from Governor’s Island, of 
Broadway from the Park, of the. Bowling-green, and of the 
American-hotel, including the store of the publishers. It is 
got up in a creditable manner, and, although topographical 
illustrations are generally dry matters, and, in this particular 
instance, not likely to throw any extraordinary light on the 


The accompaniment was | 


early affairs of the city, we are told the work meéts with a 
rapid sale, 


NEW MUSIC. 
J. L, Hewitt, Broadway, has just published, in quite 
a neat style, the following pieces: the “ Bell at sea,” words 
by Mrs. Hemans, music by her sister ;—‘‘ Here do we meet,” 
written and composed by J. A. Wade ;—“ Christ our pass- 
over, is sacrificed for us,” composed by Gear ;—‘ The light 
bark,” and “ Air from the opera of Giovanni.”’ 


THE DRAMA. 


All the theatres are at present attractive. Burke con- 
tinues at the Park to delight full houses. Everybody should 
see him in the March of Intellect, and Looney Mactwolter 
in the Review. They are his best efforts, and infinitely su- 
perior to his Richard. Cinderella has not yet lost its charms. 
This favorite opera has undergone several changes in the 
cast. Mrs. Vernon has seceded for a short time, in conse- 
quence of a domestic affliction, and Mrs, Blake has quitted 
the theatre. They are both much to be regretted, although 
the loss is partially supplied by Mrs. Sharpe, whom the pub- 
lic will welcome to her old station in the establishment. We 
are sorry to add that she was apparently less perfect on the 
second night of her appearance than her first. She neglected 
to take up her part of the trio in the\chorus of the Prince’s 
followers, in the first act; and discovered the same careless- 
ness in the chorus in the ball-room scene, after the disappear- 
ance of Cinderella ;_and also in the finale to the opera, in all 
of which Mrs. Blake was heard clearly and distinctly. In 
the character of Thisbe Mrs. Durie acquits herself remarka- 
bly well, ‘considering the shortness of the notice.” It is 
said that the managers are making great and expensive ar- 
rangements to produce the splendid opera of Masaniello with 
effect for the next season. An organ is to be erected, and 
large additions made to the already excellent chorus. 

The Bowery offers Cagliostro, or the Mysterious Con- 
federates. It was produced and much admired on Monday. 

Mr. Payne’s new tragedy of Oswali of Athens, will be 
brought forward at the Chatham on Monday evening next, 
with an original epilogue. Mr. Adams, who is to personate 
‘the. principal character, has profited by his transatlantic ex- 
cursion. His Hamlet and Alexander at this theatre drew 
good houses. As a native actor, in a patriotic play from the 
pen of an American, he wil] no doubt attract a full audience. 
The epilogue, to be spoken.in character by Mrs. Hughes, is 


from the pen of Mr, Woodworth. 
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STANZAS. 


Wuen the twilight’s last commotion 
Is sinking into rest, : 
And its soft hour of devotion 
Sheds ite stillness o’er the breast; 
When the shadows, slowly darkling, 
Call the night-hawk to the lea, : 
Where the starlit streams are sparkling, 
I will hie me, love, to thee. 


When the evening dews are sealing 
The bright eyes of the flowers, 
And the scented winds are stealing, 
Like spirits, through the bowers ; 
While the weary birds are dreaming 
Of sunshine and of glee, 
And the vesper star is beaming, 
I will hie me, love, to thee. 


When the whippoorwill is glancing 
Where the sylvan echoes dwell, 
And fairy feet are dancing 
In the unfrequented.dell; 
When the moon her light is flinging 
O’er the green earth and the sea, 
And the mermaid’s song is singing, 
I will hie me, love, to thee. 


When the cricket’s notes awaken 
Neath the cottar’s peaceful hearth, 
And the festive hall isshaken 
By its music and its mirth ; 
While the fire-fly goes a wooing 
His mistress o’er the lea, 
And the catydid is cooing, 
I will hie me, love, to-thee. 


Believe me, oh ! believe me, 
I could not love thee less, 
Though fortune should deceive me 
With many a fond caress; 
For my spirit, likea pinion 
From cage and clasp set free, 
True to first love’s dominion, 
Would hie it unto thee. 


Yes, though with bosom yearning 

For home’s remembered smiles, 
A wanderer, just returning 

From ocean’s farthest isles— 
Ere a father had caressed me, 

Or a sister climbed my knee, 
Erea mother’s tears had blest me, 


I would hie me unto thee. Prorevs. 


Se TE 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


‘The Dutchman’s Fireside. A Novel, new in press. 
J. & J. Harper. 1831. 


Tue appearance of an American book, by a native writer, 
is always to us a subject of peculiar interest, as exhibiting the 
progress of literature in the United States. The kindness 
of the publishers of the work at the head of this article, has 
afforded us an opportunity of perusing it, and we are happy 
in being enabled thus early to lay before our readers a sample 
of its merits. Previous to doing this, however, we take 
occasion to say a few words about the author, who is gene- 
rally understood to be Mr. Paulding, a name extensively 
known to this country by a variety of admirable productions. 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of the compositions 
of this gentleman, is an independence of opinion, which, 
without doubt, has in some measure, injured his general popu- 
larity, by placing him occasionally in opposition to the pre- 
vailing tastes and fashions of the day. We believe he has 
never, at any time, sacrificed a principle which he thought to 
be right, for the purpose of conciliating or flattering any class 
or denomination of readers. His writings are, moreover, all 
strictly American—they advocate our institutions, defend our 
character, and neither court the applauses of foreign critics, 
by invidious flattery, nor seek to evade their censure by a sup- 
pression of his sentiments. We do not recollect a single 
work of his which is not peculiar for this undeviating de- 
votion to his native land. 

This attachment to his country, this fearlessness in assert- 
ing its claims, and defending its character and form of gov- 
ernment, is, we think, one principal cause that but few of his 
volumes have been re-published in Europe. They do not suit 
the tone of that quarter, nor harmonize with the feelings and 
institutions of monarchy, or the claims to indiscriminate su- 
periority formerly asserted by the reviewers of the old world. 
They administer neither to the pride of aristocracy, nor the 
vanity of pretension. In looking over the English periodicals, 
we see frequent extracts, and occasionally a tale, from his 
pen; but, as a whole, they are not calculated, and appear 
not to have been intended, for that market. Those who know 
with what energy the opinions of foreign critics re-act upon 
this country, will at once perceive how strongly this neglec: 
and censure of the transatlantic press must have obscured 
the reputation of this gentleman, in the eyes of those who 
see only through the spectacles of others. 

To us he seems not inferior, in the extent and diversity of 
his talents, to any American writer of the present school. 
There isa keen insight into the human character and. human 
motives ; a capacity for deep and striking observations, which, 
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ful vivacity, may, and undoubtedly sometimes do, escape the 
ordinary reader. With an air of apparent levity, they com- 
bine much of the power of philosophical analysis, and a jest 
is often found to convey an important moral. His dialogue 
is full of spirit and colloquial ease, and the total absence of 
display or affectation. The style of his works is almost as 
various as the themes he, discusses, or the objects he des- 
cribes; in the “ History of John Bull and Brother Jona- 
than,” it is marked by the most naked simplicity ; in the 
“Letters from the South,” there are frequent pages of lofty 
enthusiasm, which we remember to have struck us as ex- 
ceedingly beautiful; and, generally speaking, it is always 
happily adapted to the subject. Without being labored, high- 
ly polished, or ambitious, it is clear and energetic, occasionally, 
and we have sometimes thought designedly so, a little care- 
less, as if in wilful opposition to the taste of the times. 
Though not dealing much in the pathetic, there are touches 
of feeling which sufficiently indicate that, if he has chosen 
the walks of humor, it is not from want of power to address 
the deeper passions. It may however be observed as a fault 
that his satire is often severe, and his opinions not unfre- 
quently asserted too positively. ae i 

We have thought this a proper opportunity to do some- 
thing like justice to a writer, who is more thoroughly Ameri- 
can—whether it be considered a recommendation or a re- 
proach—than any of his more distinguished cotemporaries ; 
and whose reputation has, without doubt, been circumscribed 
by that circumstance. We will now proceed to notice more 
particularly the work before us. ; 

The ‘story is a domestic one, and refers, as the author in- 
forms us in a short preface, to that period and that state of 
manners so charmingly delineated by Mrs. Grant, in the 
“Memoirs of an American Lady.” The progress of the 
plot, however, leads to adventures of a more public and strik- 
ing nature, and to many stirring scenes, addressing them- 
selves to the admirers of high-wrought romance. The princi- 


pal object of the writer seems to have been to develope the} 


character of a young man, who, educated in almost total 
seclusion becomes a great scholar, but at the same time 
unfit for the business and the intercourse of the world— 
proud, sensitive, abstracted, and visionary; timid in trifles, 
yet fearless in acts of great peril—one, who feeling him- 
self awkward in society, imagines everybody is laughing at 
him. Under this impression he becomes wayward, selfish, 
and miserable ; the destroyer of his own happiness and that 
of the woman he loves. Being, however, carried through a 
series of active vicissitudes, the powers of his mind and the 
energies of his nature gradually develope themselves, and re- 
store him to self-confidence and self-complacency. He is aid- 
ed in his restoration by the conversation and example of the 
famous Sir William Johnson. This gentleman resided long 
among, and obtained a wonderful influence over, the Mobacohs, 
whose character is finely delineated, and in whose last words 
to the hero, is couched the moral of the tale—‘‘action, Sy- 
brandt—remember, action.” 

The story abounds in variety, carrying the reader from the 
fireside to the wilderness—from the rural field to the scene of 
battle—and from the society of the savage to the beau monde 
of New-York, and the little court of the governor, where 
figure in hoops and brocades the great-grandmothers of the 
present generation. 

It may be proper to state, as explanatory of the chapter we 
are now about to offer to our readers, that the English and 
French provincial armies are supposed to be disposed on the 
shores of Lake Champlain, at some twenty miles distance, 
the former in their entrenchments at Ticonderoga. ‘The ob+ 
ject of the expedition here recorded, is to ascertain the situa- 
tion, number, and plans of the French. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


AFTER testing one night at Fort George, they proceeded 
in boats which were waiting for them down the lake, and in 
good tine arrived at Ticonderoga. Here Sir William turned 
over the reinforcement he had brought with him to its proper 
division, and himself took command of the provincials and 
({ndian allies; the latter consisting of the warriors of the 
ceive Nations. The situation of Ticonderoga, or Old T%, as 
it is familiarly called, enables it to command the best route 
between Canada and New-York, and, consequently, it had 
always been a bone of contention between the ['rench and 
cnglish, while the former possessed the Canadas and the lat- 
ter the United States. At the period of which I am now 
speaking here was assembled the finest army that had hither- 
to been collected in one body in the new world, as to num- 


bers, discipline, and appointments, 


| 
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mingled as they are, with a racy original humor, and a play-| The commander was a brave, experienced, and capable 


officer ; but he knew little of the nature of an irregular war- 
fare in the wilderness against savages and woodmen, and, 
what was far worse, was too proud to learn. He might have 
found in Colonel Vancour and Sir William Johnson most 
able and efficient instructors; but he could not brook the idea 
of being schooled by provincials, and gloomy were’ the fore- 
bodings of these two experienced gentlemen, during their last 
conference, that the obstinacy of the commanding general, in 
applying the tactics of Europe to this warfare of. the woods, 
would be fatal to the expedition, and occasion the defeat, if 
not the destruction, of this fine army. 

Sir William was not a man to be idle in such stirring times, 
or, indeed, at any time, and he determined that Sybrandt should 
have little leisure for devouring his own heart in idleness and 
disappointment. He accordingly detached him on various 
services ; sometimes to gain information of the motions of the 
enemy, who were said to be advancing in force; sometimes 
with parties down Lake George to the. fort of that name, 
which was a principal depot of supplies from Albany; and 
at others to scour the woods in search of vagrant parties of 
hostile Indians, of whom large numbers were attached to the 
army of the enemy. In all these services Sybrandt acquitted 
himself with courage and discretion. 

“Bravo,” would Sir William exclaim; ‘‘ you were made 
for a soldier—to command, not to obey—to lead men, not to 
beled by a woman. Isee I shall make something of you. To 
night I shall put you to the knife, to try your metal to the 
utmost,” . 

“T am ready,” answered Sybrandt. 

“Listen, then,” replied Sir William. ‘ Our general is a 
good soldier and an able officer, so far as mere bravery and 
an acquaintance with European tactics go. But he is not fit 
to command here; he is not the Moses to lead armies through 
the wilderness. He is ignorant of his enemy, and undervalues 
him ; bad, both bad. He has not the least conception that an 
army of savages may be within twenty feet of him, and he 
neither see nor hear them. He cannot divest-himself of the 
notion, that they must have baggage-waggons, and horses for 
their artillery, and depots of provisions, and all the parapher- 
nalia of a regular army:on the plains of Flanders. He does 
not know that an army of savages are neither heard nor seen 
till they are felt, that they travel like the wind, and with as 
little incumbrance. He will consequently be taken by sur- 
prise and cut to pieces, unless I and my provincials and red-~ 
skins make up for his careless folly by our wise vigilance. 
Now to the point. 

“ From various indications, which none but an Indian or a 
backwoodsman can comprehend, I am fully satisfied that the 
enemy is in much greater force than he chooses to have be- 
lieved; and this is what I want to be certain of before to- 
morrow morning, because I have been apprised by the gene- 
ral, that he considers it disgraceful to his majesty’s arms to 
be cooped up in a fort by an inferior enemy. He means to 
march out in battle array to-morrow, with drums beating, 
colors flying, and every other device to apprise.the enemy of 
his motion, If he does, it requires not the spirit of prophecy 
to predict that he will sacrifice, not only the interests of his 
country, but the lives of hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
bravemen. The service is perilous; why should I disguise 
it? it is almost certain death; but you are no common man; 
nay, I don’t flatter you. I would pledge my life on your 
marching up to the cannon’s mouth without winking an eye, 
if it were necessary, I would go myself on this service, but 
my rank andthe command I hold make it impossible.” 

“Name the service, Sir William. Life is of little value to 
me, and if—” ; 

“Pish!? exclaimed the knight, impatiently. ‘ Disgust of 
life is an ignoble impulse to heroic actions. I wish you to be 
animated by the love of your country and the desire of glory. 
Such motives are alone worthy of the man who risks'his life 
in undertakings of extreme peril.” 

‘Sir William Johnson,” replied Sybrandt, proudly, “you 
are my superior in rank and in merit, if you please, but this 
gives you no,right to insult my feelings, nor am I inclined to 
submit to it. Asa soldier, do with me as you please.” 

“You are right, young man, and J beg your pardon. Well 
then, let your motive be what it may; if not ambition, love; 
both are equally powerful, -if not equally noble. If your 
mistress is true, she will rejoice in vour success; if she is 
false, the most noble revenge you can take will be to make 
her regret having lost the opportunity of participating in 
your fame. Give me your hand; are we friends again?” 

Sybrandt received it with an acknowledgment of grateful 
and affectionate respect. 

“ What escort am J to have ?? asked he. 


a ve 


‘he was to pursue. 


_a horrible propensity; but to lose all in one night, and 
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“None; an escort would assuredly betray you. A boat 
and a man to row itis all I can allow you.” 

* As you think best; I am satisfied.” 

Sir William then proceeded to instruct him in the course 
To go on this expedition by land 
would subject him to inevitable discovery. He was, there- 
fore, to be furnished with an Indian canoe, with a single 
man to paddle it, and under cover of the night, which pro- 
mised to be sufficiently dark, proceed silently down the nar- 
tow strait into Lake Champlain, only so far that he could re- 
turn with certainty before daylight. He was enjoined not to 
neglect this ; for the narrowness of the strait, lined, as it was 
without doubt, by parties of skulking Indians, would expose 
him to certain death, if once seen. 

“ Should you ascertain the position of the enemy,” con- 
tin ued he, “ you must depend on your own sagacity, and that 
of Timothy Weasel, for the direction of your subsequent 
conduct.” 

“ Timothy Weasel! who is he?’ 

“ What! have you never heard of Timothy Weasel, the 
Varmonter, as he calls himself?” 

** Never.” 

‘* Well, then, I must give you a sketch of his story before 
I introduce him. He was born in New-Hampshire, as he 
says, and in due time, as is customary in those parts, mar- 
ried, and took possession, by right of discovery I suppose, of 


a tract of land in what. was-at that time called the New- ||, 


Hampshire grants. Others followed him, and in the course 
of a few years a little settlement was formed of real ’cute 
Yankees, as Timothy calls them, to the amount of sixty or 
seventy men, women, and children. They were gradually 
growing in wealth and numbers, when one night, in the dead 
of winter, they were set upon by a party of Indians from 
Canada, and every soul of them, except Timothy, either con- 
sumed in the flames or massacred in the attempt to escape. I 
have witnessed in the course of my life many scenes of hor- 
ror, but nothing like that which he describes, in which his 
wife and eight children perished, Timothy was left for dead 
by the savages, who, as is their custom, departed at the dawn, 
for fear the news of this massacre might rouse some of the 
neighboring settlements, in time to overtake them before 
they reached home. When all was silent, Timothy, who, 
though severely wounded in a dozen places, only had, as he 
says, ‘been playing *possum,’ raised himself up and looked 
around him. The smoking ruins, mangled limbs, blood- 
stamed snow, and the whole scene, as he describes it with 
quaint pathos, is enough to make one’s blood run cold. He 
managed to raise himself upright, and, by dint of ineredible 
exertions, to reach a neighboring village, distant about forty 
miles, where he told his story, and was then put to bed, 
where he lay some weeks. In the meantime the people of 
the settlement had gone and buried the remains of his unfor- 
tunate family and neighbors, When Timothy got well, he 
visited the spot, and while viewing the ruins of the houses, 
and pondering over the graves of all that were’ dear to him, 
solemnly devoted the rest of his life to revenge. He accord- 
ingly buried himself in the woods, and built a cabin about 
twelve miles from hence, in a situation the most favorable to 
killing the ‘ kritters,’ as he terms the savages. From that time 
until now he has waged a perpetual war against them, and, 
according to his own account, sacrificed almost a hecatomb 
to the manes of his wife and children. His intrepidity is 
wonderful, and his sagacity in the pursuit of this grand ob- 
ject of his life is beyond all belief. Iam half a savage my- 
self; but [ have heard this man relate stories of his adven- 
tures and escapes, which make me feel myself, in the lan- 
guage of the red-skins, ‘a woman,’ in comparison with this/ 
strange compound of cunning and simplicity. It is incon- 
ceivable with what avidity he will hunt an Indian; and the 
keenest sportsman does not feel a hundredth part of the 
delight in bringing down his game, that Timothy does in 
witnessing the mortal pangs of one of the red men.’ It is 


to wake the next morning and see nothing but the mangled 
remains of wife, children, and all that man holds most close 
to his inmost heart, is no trifle. If ever mortal had motive 
for revenge, itis-Timothy. Such as he is, 1 employ him, and 
find his services highly useful. He is a compound of the two 
races, and combines all the qualities essential to the species of 
warfare in which we are now engaged. 1 have sent for him, 
and expect him here every moment.” 

As Sir William concluded, Sybrandt heard a long dry sort 
of “h-e-e-m-m,” ejaculated just outside the door. 

“That's he,” exclaimed Sir William; “1 know the sound, 
It is his usual expression of satisfaction at the prospec of 
being employed against his old enemies. Comein, Timothy.” 


Timothy accordingly made his appearance, forgot his bow, 
and said nothing. Sybrandt eyed his associate with close 
attention. He was a tall, wind-dried man, with extremely 
sharp angular features, and a complexion of course bronzed 
by the exposures to which he had been subjected for somany 
years. His canty head of hair was of a sort of sunburnt 
color; his beard of a month's growth at least, and his eye of 
sprightly blue never rested a moment in its socket. It glanced 
from side to side, and up and down, and here and there, with 
indescribable rapidity, as though in search of some object of 
interest or apprehensive of sudden danger. It was a perpe- 
tual silent alarm. 

“Timothy,” said Sir William, ‘I want to employ you to- 
night.” 

‘* Fj-e-m-m,” answered Timothy. 

“ Aye you at leisure to depart immediately ?” 
What, right off?” 

* Ay, in less than no time.” 

"T guess J am.” 

“Very well—that means you are certain.” 
“Tm always sartin of my mark.” 

“ Have you your gun with you?” 

‘* It?s just outside the door.” 

* And plenty of ammunition ?’ 

‘Why, what under the sun should I do with a gun and 
no ammunition !” 

**Can you paddle a canoe so that nobody can hear you?” 

“Can’t 1% h-e-e-m!” 

And are you all ready ?” 

‘*T spect so. I knew you didn’t want me for nothing, and 
so got all ready.” 

“Have you any thing to eat by the way ?” 

“No; if I only stay out two or three days, I shan’t be 
hungry.” 

“ But you are to have a companion.” 

Timothy here manufactured a sort of linsey-woolsey grunt, 
betokening disapprobation. 

“Pd rather go alone.” 

“ But it is necessary you should have a companion; this 
young gentleman will go with you.” 

Timothy hereupon subjected Sybrandt to a rigid scrutiny 
of those busy eyes of his, that seemed to run over him as 
quick as lightning. 

“Pd rather go by myself,” said he again. 

* That is out of the question, so say no more about it. Are 
you ready to go now—this minute ?” 

«“ Yes,” 5 

Sir William then explained the object of the expedition to 
Timothy much in the same manner he had previously done 
to Sybrandt, 

“But mayn’t I shoot one of them tarnil kritters if he comes 
in my way?’ said. Timothy in a tone of great interest. 

“No; you are not to fire a gun, nor attempt any hostility 
whatever, unless it is neck or nothing with you.” 


“Well, that’s what I call hard; but maybe it will please 
heaven to put our lives in danger—that’s some comfort.” 


The knight now produced two Indian dresses, which he 


directed them to put on, somewhat against the inclinations of||. 


friend Timothy, who observed that if he happened to see his 
shadow in the water he should certainly mistake it for one of 
the tarnel kritters, and shoot himself. Sir William then with 
his own hand painted the face of Sybrandt.so as to resemble 
that of an Indian—an operation not at all necessary to 
Timothy ; his toilet was already made; his complexion re- 
quired no embellishment. This done, the night having now 
set in, Sir William, motioning silence, led the way cautiously 
to one of the gates of Ticonderoga, which was opened by the 


|sentinel, and they proceeded swiftly and silently to the high 


bank, which hung over the narrow strait in front of the fort. 
A little bark canoe lay moored at the foot, into which Sy- 
brandt and Timothy placed themselves flat on the bottom, 
each with his musket and accoutrements at his side, and a 
paddle in his hand. 

* Now,” said Sir William, almost in a whisper, “now, 
luck be with you, boys ; remember, you are to return before 
daylight, without fail.”’ 

“But, Sir William,” said Timothy coaxingly, “now, mayn’t 
[take a pop at one of the tarnal kritters, if 1 meet’em !? 

I tell you, no!” replied the other, “unless you wish to 
be popped out of the world when youcome back. Away with 


|you, my boys.” 


Hach seized his paddle, and the light feather of a boat dart 


ed away with the swiftness of a bubble in a whirlpool, 
“It’s plaguy hard,” muttered Timothy to himself. 
“What?? quoth Sybrandt. 


“ Why, not to have the privilege of shooting one of these 
varmints.” 

‘Not another word,” whispered Sybrandt; ‘we may be 
overheard from the shore.” 

“Does he think I don’t know what’s what ?” again mut- 
tered Timothy, plying his paddle with a celerity and silence 
that Sybrandt vainly tried to equal. 

The night gradually grew dark as pitch. All became of 
one color, and the earth and the air were confounded together 
in utter obscurity, at least in the eyes of Sybrandt West- 
brook. Not a breath of wind disturbed the foliage of the 
trees, that hung invisible to all eyes but those of Timothy, 
who seemed to see best in the dark; not an echo, not a whis- 
per disturbed the dead silence of nature, as they darted along 
unseen and unseeing—at least our hero could see nothing 
but darkness. 

“Whisht!” aspirated Timothy, at length, so low that he 
could scarcely hear himself; and after making a few strokes 
with his paddle, so as to shoot the boat out of her course, 
cowered himself down to the bottom. Sybrandt did the same, 
peering just over the side of the boat, to discover, if possible, 
the reason of Timothy’s maneuvres. Suddenly he heard, or 
thought he heard, the measured sound of paddles dipping 
lightly into the water. A few minutes more, and he saw five 
or six little lights glimmering indistinctly through the obscu- 
rity, apparently at a great distance. Timothy raised himself 
up suddenly, seized his gun, and pointed it for a moment at 
one of the lights; but, recollecting the injunction of Sir Wil- 
liam, immediately resumed his former position. In a few 
minutes the sound of the paddles died away, and the lights 
disappeared. 

“ What was that ?” whispered Sybrandt. 

* The Frenchmen are turning the tables on us, I guess,’’ 
replied the other. “If that boat isn’t going a-spying jist like 
ourselves, I’m quite out in my calculation.” 

* What! with lights? They must be great fools.” 

“It was only the fire of their pipes, which the darkness 
made look like so many candles. J’m thinking what a fine 
mark these lights would have been; and how I could have 
peppered two or three of them, if Sir William had not bin 
so plaguy obstinate.” 

“ Peppered them! why, they were half-a-dozen miles off.” 

“ They were within fifty yards, the kritters; I could have 
broke all their pipes as easy as kiss my hand.” 

‘‘ How do you know they were Indians !” 

“ Why, did you ever hear so many Frenchmen make so 
little noise !”” 

This reply was perfectly convincing ; and Sybrandt again 
enjoining silence, they proceeded with the same celerity, and 
in the same intensity of darkness as before, for more than an 
hour. This brought them, at the swift rate they were going, 
a distance of at least twenty miles from the place of their 
departure. 

Turning a sharp angle, at the expiration of the time just 
specified, Timothy suddenly stopped his paddle as before, 
and cowered down at the bottom of the canoe. Sybrandt had 
no occasion to inquire the reason of this action ; for happen- 
ing to look towards the shore, he could discover at a distance 
innumerable lights glimmering and flashing amid the obscu- 
rity, and rendering the darkness beyond the sphere of their 
influence still more profound. These lights appeared to ex- 
tend several miles along what he supposed to be the strait or 
lake, which occasionally reflected their glancing rays upon 
its quiet bosom. 

“There they are, the kritters,’ whispered Timothy, ex- 
ultingly ; “we've treed ’em at last, !swow. Now, mister, 


let me ask you one-question—will you obey my orders ?” 

“Tf I like them,” said Sybrandt. 

“ Ay, like or no like. I must be captain for a little time, 
at least.” 

“1 have no objection to benefit by your experience.” 

Can you play Ingen when you are put to it?” 

*] have been among them, and know something of their 
character and manners.” 

“Can you talk Ingen ?” 

ity No 99 

“ Ah! your education has been sadly neglected. But come, 
there’s no time to waste in talking Ingen or English. We 
must get right in the middle of these kritters. Can you creep 
on all-fours without waking up a cricket ?” 

“ No py 

“ Plague on it! 
sending you with me. 
Are you afeard ?” 

se Rey me:!? 

“ Well, then, { must make the best of the matter. 


I wonder what Sir William meant by 
I could have done better by myself. 


They 
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are camped out—I see by their fires—by themselves. I 
can’t stop to tell you every thing; but you must keep close 
to me, do jist as I do, and say nothing; that’s all.” 

“Tam likely to play a pretty part, I see.” 

“Play! you'll find no play here, I guess, mister. Set down 
close; make no noise; and if you go to sneeze or cough, take 
right hold of your throat, and let it go downwards.” 

Sybrandt obeyed his injunctions; and Timothy proceeded 
towards the lights, which appeared much farther off in the 
darkness than they really were, handling his paddle with 
such lightness and dexterity that Sybrandt could not hear 
the strokes. Inthis manner they swiftly approached the en- 
campment, until they could distinguish a confused noise of 
shoutings and hallooings, which gradually broke on their ears 
in discordant violence. Timothy stopped his paddle andlistened. 

“Jt is the song of those tarnal Uttawas. They’re in a 
drunken frolic, as they always are the night before going to 
battle. I know them, for Pve popped off a few, and can 
talk and sing their songs pretty considerably, I guess. So 
we'll be among them right off. Don’t forget what I told you 
about doing as I do, and holding your tongue.” 

Cautiously plying his paddle, he now shot in close to the 
shore whence the sounds of revelry proceeded, and made the 
land at some little distance, that he might avoid the senti- 
nels, whom they could hear ever and anon challenging each 
other. They then drew up the canoe into the bushes, which 
here closely skirted the waters. 

‘Now leave all behind but yourself, and follow me,” 
whispered Timothy, as he carefully felt whether the muskets 
were well covered from the damps of the night; and then 
laid himself down on his face, and crawled along under the 
bushes with the quiet celerity of a snake in the grass. 

“Must we leave our guns behind?’ whispered Sybrandt. 

“Yes, according to orders; but it’s a plaguy hard case. 
Yet upon the whole it’s best; forif I was to geta fair chance 
at one of them, I believe in my heart my gun would go off 
clean of itself. But hush! shut your mouth as close asa 
powder-horn.” 

After proceeding some distance, Sybrandt getting well 
seratched by the briars, and finding infinite difficulty in keep- 
ing up with Timothy, the latter stopped short. 

“Here they are,” said he, in the lowest whisper. 

** Where ?’ replied the other, in the same tone. 

* Look right before you.” 

Sybrandt followed the direction, and beheld a group of five 
or six Indians seated round a fire, the waning lustre of which 
cast a fitful light upon their dark countenances, whose savage 
expression was heightened to ferocity by the stimulant of the 
debauch in which they were engaged. They sat on the 
ground swaying to and fro, backward and forward, and from 
side to side, ever and anon passing round the canteen from 
one to the other, and sometimes rudely snatching it away, 
when they thought either was drinking more than his share. 
At intervals they broke out into yelling and discordant songs, 
filled with extravagant boastings of murders, massacres, 
burnings, and plunderings, mixed up with threatenings of 
what they would do to the red- coat long knives on the morrow. 
One of these songs recited the destruction of a village, and 
bore a striking resemblance to the bloody catastrophe of poor 
Timothy’s wife and children. Sybrandt could not under- 
stand it, but he could hear the quick suppressed breathings 

of his companion, who, when it was done, aspirated, in a 
tone of smothered vengeance, “If I only had my gun!” 

“Stay here a moment,” whispered he, as he crept cautious- 
ly towards the noisy group, which all at once became perfect- 
ly quiet, and remajned in the attitude of listening. 

“Flush!” muttered one, who appeared by his dress to be 
the principal. 

‘Timothy replied in a few Indian words, which Sybrandt 
did not comprehend; and raising himself from the ground, 
suddenly appeared in the midst of them. A few words were 
rapidly interchanged, and Timothy then brought forward 
his companion, whom he presented to thé’ Uttawas, who 
welcomed him and handed the canteen, now almost empty. 

“‘ My brother does not talk,” said Timothy. 

“Is he dumb?’ asked the chief of the Uttawas. 

“No; but he has sworn not to open his mouth till he has 
struck the body ofa long knife.” 

“Good,” said the other, “he is welcome.” ~ 

After a pause he went on, at the same time eyeing Sy- 
brandt with suspicion; though his faculties were obscured by 
the fumes of the liquor he still continued to drink, and hand 
round at short intervals, 

‘I don’t remember the young warrior. Is he of our tribe ?” 

“He is; but he was stolen by the Iroquois many years 
ago, and only returned lately? 


‘“ How did he escape ?” 

_“He killed two chiefs while they were asleep by the fire, 
and ran away.” : 

Good,” said the Uttawas: and for a few moments sunk 
into a kind of stupor, from which he suddenly roused him- 
self, and grasping his tomahawk started up, rushed towards 
Sybrandt, and raised his deadly weapon, stood over him in 
the attitude of striking. Sybrandt remained perfectly un- 
moved, waiting the stroke. : ; 

“ Good,” said the Uttawas again: ‘‘I am satisfied; the 
Uttawas never shuts his eyes at death. He is worthy to be 
our brother. He shall go with us to battle to-morrow.” 

“ We have just come in time,” said Timothy. ‘ Does the 
white chief march against the red-coats to-morrow ?”’ 

“ He does.” 

“ Has he men enough to fight them ?? 

“They are like the leaves on the trees,” said the other. 

By degrees Timothy drew from the Uttawas chief the 
number of Frenchmen, Indians, and cowreurs de bois which 
composed the army ; the hour when they were to commence 
their march, the course they were to take, and the outlines 
of the plan of attack, in case the British either waited for 
them in the fort or met them in the field. By the time he 
had finished his examination, the whole party, with the ex- 
ception of Timothy, Sybrandt, and the chief, were fast asleep. 
In a few minutes after, the two former affected to be in the 
same state, and began to snore lustily. The Uttawas chief 
nodded from side to side, then sunk down like a log, and re- 
mained insensible to every thing around him, in the sleep of 
drunkenness. ‘ 

Timothy lay without motion for a while, then turned him- 
self over, and rolled about with apparent unconsciousnes, man- 
aging to strike against each of the party in succession. They 
remained fast asleep. He then cautiously raised himself, and 
Sybrandt did the same. In a moment Timothy was down 
again, and Sybrandt followed his example without knowing 
why, until he heard some one approach, and distinguished, 
as they came nigh, two officers, apparently of rank. They 
halted near the waning fire, and one said to the other in 
French, in a low tone: : 

‘The beasts are all asleep; itis time to wake them. Our 
spies are come back, and we must march.” 

“Not yet,” replied the other; “let them sleep an hour 
longer, and they will wake sober.” 

They then passed on, and when their footsteps were no 
longer heard, Timothy again raised himself up, motioning 
our hero to lie still. After ascertaining by certain tests 
which experience had taught him, that the Indians still con- 
tinued in a profound sleep, he proceeded with wonderful dex- 
terity and silence to shake the priming from each of the guns 
in succession. After this, he took their powder-horns and 
emptied them; then taking up the tomahawk of the Uttawas 
chief, which he had dropped from his hand, he stood over 
him for a moment, with an expression of deadly hatred which 
Sybrandt had never before seen in his or in any other counte- 
nance. The intense desire of killing one of them, struggled a 
few moments with his obligations to obey the orders of Sir 
William; but the latter at length triumphed, and motioning 
Sybrandt, they crawled away with the silence and celerity with 
which they came; lanched theircanoe, and plied their paddles 
with might and main. 

“The morning breeze is springing up,” said Timothy, 
“and it will soon be daylight. We must be tarnal busy.” 

And busy they were, and swiftly did the light canoe slide 
over the wave, leaving scarce a wake behind her. As they 
turned the angle which hid the encampment from their view, 
Timothy veritured to speak a little above his breath. 

“Ts lucky for us that the boat we passed coming down 
has returned, for it’s growing light apace. I'm only sorry 
for one thing.” 

“What's that?” asked Sybrandt. 

“That I let that drunken Uttawas alone. If I had only 
bin out on my own bottom, he’d have bin stun dead in a 
twinkling, I guess.” 

“ And you too, I guess,” said Sybrandt, adopting his pe- 
culiar phraseology; ‘‘youswould have been overtaken and 
killed.” 

“Who, I? I must be a poor kritter if I can’t dodge half- 
a-dozen of these drunken varmints.” . 

A few hours of sturdy exertion brought them at length 


within sight of Ticonderoga, just as the red harbingers of 


morning striped the pale green of the skies. Star after star 
disappeared, as ‘Timothy observed, like candles that had been 
burning all night and gone out of themselves, and as’ they 
struck the foot of the high bluff whence they had departed, 
the rays of the sun just tipped the peaks of the high moun- 
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tains rising towards the west. Timothy then shook hands 
with our hero. ’ : i? 

“You're a hearty kritter,” said he, “and Pll tell Sir Wil- 
liam how you looked at that tarnal tomahawk as if it had 
been an old pipe-stem.” x ; 

Without losing a moment, they proceeded to the quarters 
of Sir William, whom they found watching for therm with ex- 
treme anxiety.. He extended both hands towards our hero, 
and eagerly exclaimed, - 

“What luck, my lads? I have been up all night, waiting 
your return.” 

“Then you will be quite likely to sleep sound to-night,” 
quoth master Timothy, unbending the intense rigidity of his 
leatherncountenance. “I am of opinion if a man wants to 
have areal good night’s rest, he’s only to set up the night be- 
fore, and he may calculate upon it with sartinty.” 

“Hold your tongue, Timothy,” said Sir William, good- 
humoredly, “or else speak to the purpose. Have you been 
at the enemy’s camp?” 

“ Right in their very bowels,” said Timothy. 

Sir William proceeded to question, and Sybrandt and 
Timothy to answer, until he drew from them all the impor- 
tant information of which they had possessed themselves. 
He then dismissed Timothy, with cordial thanks and a purse 
of yellow boys, which he received with much satisfaction. 

“It’s not of any great use to me, to be sure,” said he, as 
he departed; “‘but some how or other I love to look at the 
kritters.” : 

“ As to you, Sybrandt, Westbrook, you have fulfilled the 
expectations I formed of you on our first acquaintance. You 
claim a higher reward; for you have acted from higher mo- 
tives, and with at least equal courage and resolution. His ma- 
jesty shall know of this; and, in the mean time, call yourself 
Major Westbrook, for such you are from this moment. Now 
go with me to the commander-in-chief, who must know what 
you heard and saw.” f 
ce I 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
lo 
HALLEY’S COMET OF THE YEAR 1834. 

TueRE are few comets which are visible to the naked eye, 
and on this account the one, whose return figures among 
the calculated memorabilia of the year 1834, is entitled to an 
early and special notice. Of the heavenly creations of its 
own class, it is of this one that it can be predicted with the 
greatest certainty, that it travels round the sun, and that we 
are accurately acquainted with the period of its revolution— 
facts which are the result of four several opportunities which 
the world has enjoyed of watching its course. Such are the 
considerations which justify and induce me to take a glance 
at its history. 4 

So far as modern observations reach, this comet was seen, 
for the first time, in the year 1465, and it approached to a dis- 
tance of eleven millions seven hundred thousand miles from 
the sun, on the eighth of June in that year. It came near 
the earth, and under very favorable circumstances, present- 
ing itself with peculiar splendor and remarkable brillianey ; 
travelling with a tail which extended over a third portion 
of the firmament, and affording a spectacle of far greater 
beauty than it has ever exhibited since those times. 

Its next appearance was in 1531 ; and, on the twenty-fifth 
day of August, it was at a distance of eleven millions six 
hundred thousand miles from the sun. The period of its re- 
volution was, therefore, ascertained to be seventy-five years, _ 
two months, and seventeen days. Its appearance differed 
greatly from that just described. Appian, who observed it, 
relates that it had no tail whatever, but was what is termed 
a bearded comet—its whole circumference being encircled by 
an equal effulgence at every point; and, inasmuch as this 
halo had no defined edging, it appeared to be hairy or bearded. 
It may have had a tail, though, from the unfavorable circum- 
stances which accompanied the comet’s appearance on this 
oceasion, it was not discernible by the naked eye. . — 

Calculating each of its revolutions at seventy-five years, 
the return.of this comet might have been predicted for the 
year 1606 or 1607; and, in fact, it did return, forthethird time, 
in 1607. It approached nearest'to the sun on the twenty- 
sixth of October, when it was eleven million seven hundred 
and fifty thousand miles distant irom it. The period of its 
revolution had consequently been seventy-six years, two 
months, and one day—one twelvemonth longer than the pre- 
ceding; whence, it is obvious, that its progress had been dis- 
turbed by some planet, or other strange body. 1t was of con- 
siderable magnitude, its head being of the size of the planet 
Jupiter; but its light was weak and nebulous; it had a long 
tail, and this was also feeble in its rays, as if overcast with 
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vapors. The revolution of this comet having been of seventy- 
five or seventy-six years’ duration, it followed, that its return 
would occur in 1682 or 1683. 

Thiscalculation was confirmed by its re-appearancein 1682, 
when its nearest approximation to the sun took place on the 
fourteenth of September, on which day it was distant from it 
eleven millions, six hundred and fifty thousand miles. It was 
now, for the first time, observed, with any degree of accuracy, 
by Halley, from whom it has consequently been denominated 
* Halley’s Comet.” This astronomer compared the result of 
his several observations with those made on the comets of the 
year 1607 and 1531, and found them closely to correspond 
with one another; from which he was led to infer that the 
three appearances belonged to one and the same body. On 
this occasion, its revolution amounted to seventy-four years, 
ten months, and eighteen days—giving a mean duration of 
seventy-five years and a half. 

Halley predicted the return of the comet in the year 1759 ; 
at first, however, it seemed as if the event would not realize 
the prediction, as the comet was tardy in appearing; but, to 
the delight of every astronomer, it became visible at last, and 
put an end to the doubt which had hitherto existed as to the 
durable nature of such bodies as comets. It attained its 
solar elevation on the thirteenth of March, when its distance 
from the sun was eleven million six hundred and fifty thou- 
sand miles, and was of inferior size to what it had been on 
its last appearance. Its tail was but lightly illuminated, and 
not discernible, except when the sky was clear; on which 
account no precise judgment could be formed of its length ; 
the weakness of its irradiation was principally owing to its 
unfavorable position. Its last revolution had been seventy- 
six years and six months. 

It may reasonably be asked, why the comet consumed a 
whole twelvemonth more in its revolution than was natural 
toit? To this it may be answered, and upon very accurate 
calculation, that it first displayed itself close upon the planet 
Jupiter, which influenced and retarded its movement. Hence 
it appeared at a somewhat later period than Halley had fore- 
told, . 

The return of the comet in our own days ought to take 
place in the year 1834; but. it is possible it may be so influ- 
enced by Saturn and Uranus, as not to make its appearance 
before 1835, ‘or even 1836. Numberless calculations have 
already been formed on this event; and we must leave it to 
time to pronounce which of them is correct. Neither can 
we predetermine what will be the degree of its brilliancy or 
the extent and splendor of its tail; these are matters which 
seem to depend on circumstances beyond the sphere of our 
present knowledge. 
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Colonel Nathaniel Rochester—The death of this venera- 
ble and much respected patriot has called forth innumerable 
biographies, uniting in terms of praise. He was born in Vir- 
ginia, on the twenty-first of February, 1752. In August, 
17%, he commenced his legislative career as a member of the 
provincial convention of North Carolina. From this con- 
vention his first commission as major of militia emanated ; 
and the rapid progress of hostilities did not leave the young 
soldier long without an opportunity of signalizing himself. 
‘The immediate call upon his services resulted from the secret 
mission of the British general, Alexander McDonald, to the 
Highland Scotch in Cumberland county—refugees from their 
hative land, for adherence to the disastrous fortunes of the 
Pretender. The schemes of this officer were executed so 
carefully, that before his intentions were known one thousand 
men had been raised and were marching to Wilmington. 
When intelligence of this reached Hillsborough, Colonel 
Thackston immediately went in pursuit to Fayetteville, (then 
called Cross-creek.) ‘The enemy had left before they arrived, 
when Major Rochester was despatched by his commanding 
officer to overtake them by forced marches, before General 
McDonald should gain the transports, waiting at the mouth 
of Cape Fear river, to convey them to New-York.» At day- 
break, after a march of twenty miles, the general and five 
hundred of his Scotch recruits were met on the retreat, hav- 
ing been turned at Moore’s-creek bridge by Colonel Caswell, 
afterwards the first governor of the state... Major Rochester 
captured the whole—but from scarcity of provisions was 
compelled to release all but about fifty officers—binding the 
discharged not to serve during the war against the colonies. 
On his return to head-quarters, he found that Colonel Alex- 
ander Martin, of the Salisbury minute-men, had arrived with 
two thousand men, and to him the credit of the capture is by 


~~ 
Washington. His services to the village which bears his 
name were great and aise, and few have lately depart- 
ed from the stage of life more deservedly lamented. 


Skrzynecki and Diebitsch.—The following sketches of 
these distinguished military chieftains—the one copied from 
a letter of an English paper’s Warsaw correspondent, and 
the other from an article in the London Atheneum—will be 
perused much interest at the present time. 

“General John Skrzynecki was bornin Gallacia, in 1787, 
and studied at Leopol. When the French armies entered 
Poland in 1806, Skrzynecki, then nineteen, left his father’s 
house, and enlisted in the first regiment of infantry, command- 
ed by colonel Kassimer Malachowski, now general of division, 
who lately covered himself with so much glory. At the 
opening of the memorable campaign of 1809, in the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, under Prince Joseph Poniatowski, Shrzy- 
necki was raised to the rank of captain in the sixteenth regi- 
ment, then formed by Prince Constantine Czarforyski. In 
the campaign of Moscow, in 1812, he was appointed chief 
of battalion; and in 1813 and 1814 he gave repeated proofs 
of his talent and intrepidity. It was in the hollow square of 
his battalion that Napoleon took shelter at Arcis-sur-Aube, 
when the regiments of the young guard gave way. The 
Polish soldiers transferred the precious deposit to the French 
corps, which arrived soon after, and Skrzynecki charging the 
enemy, under the eyes of the emperor, beat them back with 
considerable loss. Appointed knight of the legion of honor, 
and of the military order of Poland, Skrzynecki returned to 
his country with the remnants of the Polish troops, and ob- 
tained the command of the eighth regiment of infantry, in 
the second brigade of general Ignacio Blumer, the same who 
received eighteen balls through his body on the night of the 
twenty-ninth of November. Skrzynecki has distinguished 
himself on several occasions since the commencement of the 


mistake ascribed by Chief-justice Marshal, in his Life of 


present campaign, and his brilliant conduct in the great 
battles of February have raised him tothe highest distinction.” 

‘‘Field-marshal Count Diebitsch is a little, fat, plethoric- 
looking man, something less than five feet high; he has a 
very large head, with long black hair, small piercing eyes, and 
a complexion of the deepest scarlet, alike expressive of his 
devotion to cold punch, and of a certain irascibility of temper 
which has elicited from the troops, to his proud title of Kabal- 
cansky, or the Trans-Balcanian, the additional one of the 
Semavar, or the tea-kettle. Ihave said that Count Diebitsch 
owes his fortunés to his face; v. e sequelwill show how. He 
is the second son of a Prussian officer, who was in the staff 
of Frederick. At an early age he entered the Russian army, 
and obtained a company in the imperial guard. It was at this 
time that the king of Prussia came on a visit to the Russian 
autocrat, and it so happened that it was Captain Diebitsch’s 
tour of duty to mount guard on the royal visitor. The em- 
peror foresaw the ridiculous figure the little captain would 
cut at the head of the tall grenadiers, and desired a friend to 
hint to him that it would be agreeable to his imperial majesty 
if he would resign the guard to a brother officer. Away 
goes the friend, meets the little captain, and bluntly tells him 
that the emperor wishes him not to mount guard with his 
company, for, added he, ‘l’ empereur dit, et tl faut convenir, 
que vous avez Vexterior terrible.’ This ‘delicate hint,’ that 
his exterior was too terrible to be seen at the head of troops 
not remarkable for good looks, so irritated the future hero of 
the Balkan, that with his natural warmth of temper he beg- 
ged to resign, not his tour of duty only, but the commission 
he held in the Russian army; and being a Prussian, and not 
a Russian subject, desired to be allowed to return to his native 
country. The Emperor Alexander, who appears to have 
formed a just estimation of his talents, easily found means to 
pacify him by giving promotion in the line. He subsequently 
made himself so useful in #hat part of the service where 
beauty was not indispensable, that the late emperor placed 
him at the head of the general staff, which situation he held 
when the reigning emperor appointed him to succeed Count 
Wittgenstein in the chief command.” 


Musical.—The celebrated violinist, Paganini, is about to 
proceed to London. It is said that the most enthusiastic 
eagerness prevails to witness his extraordinary performances. 
His ardor in executing a piece is so great as to leave him at 
its. close totally exhausted. A Paris paper mentions that 
Madame Malibran, “the highly-gifted but somewhat capri- 
cious cantatrice,”” was heard to say, that great as was his skill 
she lamented, his inability to perform a cantabile. Upon 
hearing which the ambitious artist challenged her to select 
the most difficult song from any composer; adding, that he 
would wait upon her before the audience, there cut any three 


thus perform, violin versus voice. We have not heard the re- 
sults of this singular cartel. The same paper states that he 
was in the gardens of the Tuilleries in the evening, but was 
so pressed upon by the crowd that he was compelled to re- 
tire. Rossini was in Madrid on the thirteenth of February 
last. On the evening of his arrival the Italian company gave 
the ‘‘ Barber of Seville,” announcing in the bills that it was 
‘‘ performed in honor of the great composer’s presence in the ° 
Spanish metropolis.” A box had been reserved for him alone, 
but, in deference to the king’s visit, he declined it,and took his 
seat in the orchestra, where he directed the opera in propria 
persona. A foreigner present adds, “no words can describe 
the enthusiasm with which he was received. After the per- 
formance of ‘Il Barbiere’ was over, and Rossini had reached 
his night’s quarters, the two hundred performers of the Cha- 
pel Royal sallied out, and gave him a serenade.” 

The Union.—A correspondent of the Columbia Inquirer 
uses the following language—“Isay, and Isay it boldly, this 
Union cannot—ought not to last.» Many, unacquainted 
with the high state of excitement to which the political feel- 
ing of the south has been wrought up, will deem this the 
rant of an intemperate enthusiast, or the blustering of some 
disappointed office hunter, and be, therefore, inclined to pass 
it over as unworthy of notice. It assumes a more serious 
importance, when, as is really the case, this startling cry 
bursts from the lips of men of talents, standing, and educa- 
tion; of editors, legislators, judges, and professors of repute 
in seminaries of learning. Should this disgraceful reckless- 
ness of the interest and glory of the nation, and of those 
wise principles which her greatest and best have laid down 
for her preservation, be long continued, an American, instead 
of treading proudly among the tottering institutions and feu- 
dal shadows of foreign countries, as the representative of a 
land where allis firm, bright, and happy, will blush to show 
his face abroad. We are, however, far from fearing any ac- 
tual danger from the idle zeal of a few impetuous leaders of 
a party. The shame and disadvantage of dissolution are 
yet too glaringly obvious, the policy and glory of union are 
too clearly understood by the mass of the people to permit of 
their being influenced by the sophistry and irritability be this 
set of inflammable apostates from the cause of their country. 
When our population shall have increased tenfold, when 
there shall be an aristocracy of wealth, and a religious party 
in politics, perhaps the fabric of freedom reared here in the 
wilds of the west, may tremble from its deep foundations and 
crumble into ruins; but the American character, as well as 
American prospect, must undergo a radical change; the popu- 
lation must spread out and fill the vast tracts between the 
oceans, till they grow too immense and powerful for the 
bonds which now hold them together; and long before that 
period these zealots, who, from some paltry consideration of 
business:profit, some tax upon woollen or iron ware, are Ja- 
boring to anticipate the downfall of the republic, shall have 


strings which she should designate from his instrument, and 


passed away, and their very tombs be forgotten. 


School-boy wit.— A gentleman, now well known to the public, 
when at a preparatory school, was, with his companions at 
dinner, ordered to consume all on their plates, fat as well as 
lean. It was with the greatest difficulty that he disposed of that 
nauseous part of his daily mea]. Whenever it was practicable 
he would slide it into his pocket-handkerchief, and so get rid 
of it. One day, however, we perceived to our mutual hor- 
ror that we were to be fellow-devourers of an exceedingly obese 
breast of mutton. Our stomach really sickened at the mere 
sight of it; he, poor fellow, liked it as little, but showed in 
his countenance a determination not to comply with the in- 
variable cry of “eat your fat, boys, eat your fat.” We looked 
at him with some degree of astonishment as he piled the ob- 
jectionable morsels around the rim of his plate, with an ap- 
parent composure that attracted the attention of our omnivo- 
rous master. ‘‘ Why don’t you eat your fat, sir?’ said he. 
“ Because,” replied George, ‘‘the poet says we are to eat 
nothing but lean.’ ‘“ The poet,” returned our master vocife- 
rously, “what poet ever made use of such an absurd expression, 
sir? Come, tell me, or J will flog you for your impertinence?” 
“Sir,” answered George, (contident of his authority,) ““ Ho- 
race says, 


“ Vaeuis committere venis, 
Nil nisi lene decet.” 


Good advice.—‘‘ Arrah, my jewel,” said an honest fellow 
from the Emerald isle, the other day, to the cider, whose pas- 
sage from a narrow-necked bottle he was vainly endeavoring 
to expedite, “arrah now, my jewel! don’t come quite so fast 
jist, dear, and then you'll come a great dale faster.’ A re- 
mark although, peradventure, not founded on very deep phi- 
losophical reflection, yet capable of an application as exten- 
sive as Dr. Franklin’s story of the whistle. 
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- dows roundus ho-ver, Isle of Beau ty, “fare thee well!” 
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SECOND VERSE, 


*Tis the hour when happy faces 
Smile around the taper’s light ; 
Who will fill our vacant places ? 
Who will sing our songs to-night ? 
Through the mist that floats above us, 
Faintly sounds the vesper bell, 
Like a voice from those who love us, 
Breathing, fondly, “ fare thee well!” 


THIRD VERSE, 


When the waves are round me breaking, 
As I pace the deck alone, 
And my eye in vain is seeking 
Some green leaf to rest upon ; 
What would I not give to wander 
Where my old companions dwell? 
Absence makes the heart grow fonder, 
Isle of Beauty, “fare thee well !” 


LITERARY. 

Tus Brothers Harper are about incorporating in their 
Family Library the works of those dramatists who flourished 
in the time of Shakspeare, There can be little doubt that 
they will be eagerly purchased, as they are very much wanted 
in this country. Although containing the essence of poetry, 
few on this side of the Atlantic are acquainted with their 
merits. Itis singular that they have not been re-printed 
here before. Indeed, while ignorant of the intention of| the 
Harpers, we had ourselves sketched a little plan for enrich- 
ing the pages of the Mirror with the choicest passages, in 
the form of essays upon the beauties of the old poets.. A little 
of the solid thouglit and labored composition of those days 
might be advantageously substituted for much of the frippery 
now cut down into tedious metre, and eked out with forced 
and hacknied rhyme. These industrious publishers have 
also in the press a series of volumes, entitled “ Library of Se- 
lect Novels,” aterm which sufficiently explains their object. 
In this way the admirers of fictitious compositions will be fur- 
nished at a very moderate rate, with the spirit of the modern 
American and English press. It is unnecessary to dwell 
upon the benefits which their enterprise will confer upon a 
popular branch of literature, and their name is a sufficient gua-| 
rantee for correctness in the typographical department. The 
first of the series already issued is Cyril Thornton, a novel 
which has successfully passed through the ordeal, and is too 
well known to require present comment. 


esteemed authors of Greece and Rome; and it is intended to 
issue, in a new and concentrated form, a set of standard 
English authors; under the title of an “ Epitome of English 
Literature.” Among others, the early part of their series 
will embrace the productions of Burnet, Clarendon, Gibbon, 
Hume, Robertson, Bacon, Locke, Paley, Addison, Gold- 
smith, Johnson, Swift, &c. They will be edited by A. J. 
Valpy, M. A. It is to be hoped, however, that they will not 
be too much abridged. A new, cheap, and elegant American 
edition of Bourrienne’s private memoirs of Napoleon, have 
just been issued by Carey and Lea, in two octavo volumes. 
Notwithstanding certain alleged inaccuracies, on points of 
minor consideration, the authenticity of these statements, as 
a whole, is almost pane ae ee. A new collection 
of fugitive poetic pieces, by Mrs. Hemans, from the same 
press, is also before us. We shall notice both more at length 
in our next. 

Carter, Hendee, and Babcock, of Boston, have published 
“Travels in Malta and Sicily, with Sketches of Gibraltar, 
in 18272? It is a formidable octavo of five hundred and 
twenty-eight pages, 


OPINION. 
It is curious to observe the striking difference of opinion 
which exists between the most intelligent minds. How fre- 
quently it is alleged, especially against modern historians, that 


The next will|jtheir representations of the times in which they lived, and 


consist of Mr. Paulding’s new novel, entitled the ‘ Dutch-||the quorum pars magna fui scenes of their own day, should 
man’s Fireside.’ They have also in the course of publica-||not be received with too much credulity, as it could not be 
tion a series of works calculated to form a complete “ Family||presumed that one engaged in the turmoil, actuated by the 
Classical Library,” in a cheap, handsome, and uniform size, ||prejudices, party feelings, and innumerable selfish interests 
and embracing correct and elegant translations of the most'lof surrounding occurrences, could distinctly and impartially 


describe them. ‘‘ That great work,” says the last number of 
the North-American Review, speaking of Scott’s Napoleon, 
‘thas not satisfied the demand of the world, but we presume 
no living writer could have given equal satisfaction; and, the 
truth is, that the gigantic character he describes is still too 
near us to be painted ; we must wait till the lights and sha- 
dows are blended into their right proportions, by time and 
distance.” 

“ William Tyre,” says an author in the Harpers’ Family 
Library, respecting one of the historians of the crusade, 
“was not born at the time of the first crusade; and, con- 
sequently, when he speaks of the events of that enterprise, 
we may look upon him as clear, talented, and elegant; but 
we must not expect to find the vivid identity ef contempo- 
raneous writing.” f 
We should be pleased if some one of our correspondents 
would favor us with a treatise, touching the distance from 
the time when the events which he intends to deseribe took 
place, most likely to afford the historian a correct view of his 
subject; or the degree of intimacy which should subsist be- 
tween a great man and his biographer, by which all the secret 
influences and: peculiarities of organization and feelings 
uiight be thoroughly understood, yet without danger of ex- 
tenuating or exaggerating faults, of magnifying virtues, or 
explaining them away, as beheld through the medium of hate 
or friendship. = 
Fo 
GEORGE P. MORRIS, PROPRIETOR. . 
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REGRETS. 


Auas! my hair is turning gray, 
My limbs are growing slender ; 

I find my heart too, day by day, 
Becoming very tender ; 

My bosom’s lord sits on his throne 
‘With an unusual lightness ; 

And the gay world has never shone 
“With half its present brightness. 


Ah! J have been a thoughtless youth, 
To sport so with affections ; 

To promise so much deathless truth, 
And break such rich connections ; 

‘To hurry on from fair to fair, 
From one love to another, 

And to be welcome every where— 
But only as a brother ! 


I might have married years ago, 
Some fair and wealthy lady, 

But now my light is burning low, 
And life is growing shady ; 

My single friends have left my side, 
'To wed their half a million, 

With some quite pretty partner bride, 
To dance through life’s cotillion. 


I speak, but fair ones do not stay, 
s once they did, but shun me; 
No eyes grow bright with melting ray, 
‘When resting soft upon me ; 
No bosom beats beneath its lace, 
Its gentle thoughts to smother ; 
® No angel shows a troubled face, 
When I address another ! 


E’en thus it is, though on my life 
[ cannot guess the reason ; 
I must live on without a wife 
Through my appointed season. fy 
In single blessedness must go 
Where they will shortly lay me, 
‘With not a creature willing to 
Love, honor, and obey me! bas 
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The History of Chivalry. By G. P. R. James, Esq. ; author of “De 
L’Orme,” “ Darnley,” ‘ Richelieu.” etc. 18mo.-p. 342. New-York. 
J.& J. Harper. 1831. 


Tuis is the title of the twentieth number of ‘‘ Harper’s 
Family Library.” We need say little on a subject so as- 
sociated with the most interesting portions of history, and 
dazzling pictures of romance. It must equally arouse the 
curiosity, awaken the fancy, and elevate the feelings, In the 
very first vow required of the aspirants to chivalry, in its 
earliest state, there is something that stirs the loftiest passions 
and ennobles the soul; and the reader, who has caught any 
of the high spirit of the ages here described, will scarcely re- 
press a thrill, as his imagination paints the proud and daring 
knight starting forth upon the arena of life, so crowded with 
the demons of rapine, murder, and oppression, and calling 
heaven to witness that he would ‘ Speak the truth, suecor 
the helpless, and never turn his back upon an enemy.”— 
What a beautiful appendage to this vow is the character 
given of the knights by Charles Nodier, for a long time after 
the first institution of chivalry. ‘Simple in their clothing, 
austere in their morals, humble after victory, and firm under| 
misfortune.” 


Events which have already elicited so many brilliant de- 
lineations from historians, poets, and writers of romances— 
which have been paraded in all the forms of truth, and de- 
corated with every embellishment of fancy, now require the 
touch of a master-hand to render their details tolerable. Of 
such an one, we are pleased to state that the present treatise 
bears very satisfactory evidence. Mr. James is a writer of 
much force. He has succeeded in compressing within a 
narrow space a valuable mass of information. Neither 
are his accounts huddled carelessly together as mere extracts 
from other works, but, in availing himself of preceding authors, 
he has arranged their facts with an intelligence and spirit of 
his own, and connected them with such clear and explanatory 
sketches, as render his production a lucid, sensible, and in- 
teresting exposition of the rise, reign, and fall of chivalry, 
which even every ordinary reader should procure without 


delay. ‘The mind experiences no weariness in going through 
its pages, but is perpetually excited by a recurrence of ani- 
mated scenes, expressed in scholar-like and gentlemanly 
language, and interspersed with sentences of more than ordi- 
nary eloquence. Perhaps, without hypercriticism, a few 
instances of careless inaccuracies might be pointed out in the 
style ; but the whole tenor of the history is so good, and it is 
so obviously calculated to render important and serious sub- 
jects attractive to youth, and thereby to supplant mere un- 
meaning and trashy works of fiction, which too often ener- 
vate their taste and bias their character, thut we waive all 
minor objections, lay down our spectacles, rule, compass, 
and stop-watch, and at once recommend the work to the 
favorable notice of the public. As the most direct method 
of proving both the sincerity and the justice of our phrase, 
we shall append several extracts. The following is a suc- 
cinct and graphic account of the origin of the institution which 
has exercised such an important influence over human affairs : 

“ Charlemagne expired. like a meteor that, having broken 
suddenly upon the night of ages, and blazed brilliantly- over 
a whole world for a brief space, fell, and left all in dark- 
ness, even deeper than before. His dominions divided into 
petty kingdoms—his successors waging long and inveterate 
wars against each other—the nations he had subdued shak- 
ing off the yoke—the enemies he had conquered avenging 
themselves upon his descendants—the laws he had establish- 
ed forgotten or annulled—the union he had cemented scatter- 
ed to the wind—in a lamentably brief space of time, the 
bright order which his great mind had established throughout 
Europe was dissolved. Each individual, who, either by corpo- 
real strength, advantageous position, wealth, or habit, could 
influence the minds of others, snatched at that portion of the 
divided empire which lay nearest to his means, and claimed 
that power as a gift which had only been intrusted as a loan. 
The custom of holding lands by military service had come 
down to the French from their German ancestors, and the) 
dukes, the marquises, the counts, as well as a whole herd of 
inferior officers, who in former days had led the aruiies, or 
commanded in the provinces as servants of the crown, now 
arrogated to themselves hereditary rights in the charges to 
which they had been intrusted; and, in their own behalf, | 
claimed the feudal service of those soldiers to whom lands 
had been granted, instead of preserving their allegiance for! 
their sovereigns. The weak monarchs, who still retained 
the name of kings, engaged in ruinous wars with each other, 
and im vain attempts to repel the invasions of the Northmen, 
or Normans, first tolerated these encroachments, because they 
had at the time no power of resisting, and then gradually 
recognised them as rights, upon the condition that those who 
committed them should assist the sovereign in his wars, and 
acknowledge his title in preference to that of any of his com- 
petitors. 

“Thus gradually rose the feudal system from the wrecks 
of Charlemagne’s great empire. But still all was unstable 
and unconfirmed; the limits of the different powers in the, 
state undecided and variable, till the war of Paris, the incom-| 
petence of the successors of Charlemagne, and the elevation 
of Hugues Capet, the count of Paris, to the throne, showed 
the barons the power they had acquired, and crowned the 
feudal compact by the creation of a king whose title was 


|found in it alone. 


‘Great confusion, however, existed still. The authority of 
the sovereign extended but a few leagues round the city of 
Paris; the Normans ravished the coast; the powerful and 
the wicked had no restraint imposed upon their actions, and 


the weak were everywhere oppressed and wronged. Bands! 


of plunderers raged through the whole of France and Ger- 
many, property was held by the sword, cruelty and injustice 
reigned alone, and the whole history of that age offers a 
complete medley of massacre, bloodshed, torture, crime, and 
misery. 

“ Personal courage, however, had been raised to the highest 
pitch by the very absence of every thing like security. Valor 
was a necessity and a habit, and Eudes and his companions, 
who defended Paris against the Normans, would have come 
down as demigods to the present day, if they had but pos- 


sessed a Homer to sing their deeds, The very Normans 
themselves, with their wild enthusiasm and supernatural) 


daring, their poetical traditions, and magnificent superstitions, 
seemed to bring a new and extraordinary light into the very 
lands they desolated. The plains teemed with murder, and 
the rivers flowed with blood: but the world was weary of 
barbarity, and a re-acting spirit of order was born from the 
very bosom of confusion. 

“Tt was then that some poor nobles, probably suffering 
themselves from the oppression of more powerful lords, but 
at the same time touched with sincere compassion for the 
wretchedness they saw around them, first leagued together 


| with the holy purpose of redressing wrongs and defending 


the weak. They gave their hands to one another in pledge 
that they would not turn back from the work, and called upon 
St George to bless their righteous cause. The church readily 
yielded its sanction to an institution so noble, aided it with 
prayers,'and sanctioned it with a solemn blessing. - Religious 
enthusiasm became added to noble indignation and charitable 
zeal; and the spirit of chivalry, like the flame struck forth 
from the hard steel and the dull flint, was kindled into sudden 
light by the savage cruelty of the nobles, and the heavy bar- 
barity of the people.” 
* Bee ok * * * * 

“In France, I believe, the order first took its rise; and, 
probably, the disgust felt by some pure minds at the gross 
and barbarous licentiousness of the times, infused that virtu- 
ous severity into the institutions of chivalry which was in 
itself a glory. If we may give the least credit to the pic- 
ture of the immorality and luxury of the French, as drawn 
by Abbon, in his poem on the siege of Paris, no words will 
be found sufficient to express our admiration for the men who 
first undertook to combat not only the tyranny but the vices 
of their age ; who singly went forth to war against ¢rime, in- . 
justice, and cruelty; who defied the whole world in defence 
of innocence, virtue, and truth; who stemmed the torrent of 
barbarity and evil; and who, from the wrecks of ages, and 
the ruins of empires, drew outa thousand jewels to glitter in 
the star that shone upon the breastef knighthood. 

“Wor long the christian religion had struggled alone, a 
great but shaded light through the storms of dark and barba- 
rous ages. ‘Till chivalry arose there was nothing to uphold 
it; but from that moment, with a champion in the field to 
lead forth the knowledge that had been imprisoned in the 
cloister, the influence of religion began to spread and increase. 
Though worldly men thereunto attached the aggrandizement 
of their own temporal power, and knaves and villains made 
it the means of their avarice, or the cloak of their vice, still 
the influence of the divine truth itself gradually wrought 
upon the hearts of men, purifying, calming, refining, till the 
world grew wise enough to separate the perfection of the 
gospel from the weakness of its teachers, and to reject the 
errors while they restrained the power of the Roman church. 

In the mean time chivalry stood forth the most glorious 
institution that man himself ever devised. In its youth and 
in its simplicity, it appeared grand and beautiful, both from 
its own intrinsic excellence, and from its contrast with the 
things around. In its after years it acquired pomp and 
luxury; and to pomp and luxury naturally succeeded decay 
and death ; but still the legacy that it left behind it to posterity 
was a treasure of noble feelings and generous principles. 


“There cannot be a doubt that chivalry, more than any 
other institution (except religion) aided to work out the civili- 
zation of Europe. It first taught devotion and reverence to 
those weak, fair beings, who but in their beauty and their 
yentleness have no defence. It first raised love above the 
passions of the brute, and by dignifying woman, made wo- 
ian worthy of love. It gave purity to enthusiasm, crushed 
barbarous selfishness, taught the heart to expand like a flower 
to the sunshine, beautified glory with generosity, and smooth- 
ed even the rugged brow of war. 

“ For the mind, as far as knowledge went, chivalry itself 
did little ; but by its influence it did much. For the heart it 
did everything ; and there is scarcely a noble feeling or a 
bright aspiration that we find among ourselves, or trace in 
the history of modern Europe, that is not in some degree 
referrible to that great and noble principle, which has no 
name but the Spirit of Chivalry.” 

He briefly sums up the well-known causes which prepared 
Europe to pour itself upon the holy land. 


—— 


“Still the persecution of the christians in Palestine, and 
the murder and pillage of the pilgrims continued ; still the 
indignation of Europe, fed and renewed by repeated tales of 
cruel barbarity committed in the Holy Land—sufferings of 
the church—insults to religion—and merciless massacres of 
countrymen and relations: still, also, the spirit of chivalry 
was each day spreading further and rising more powerfully, 
so that all was preparing for some great and general move- 
ment. The lightning of the crusade was in the people’s 
hearts, and it wanted but one electric touch to make it flash 


forth upon the world.” 
* * * * * * * 


“ The number of knights’ (at the siege of Nice) ‘is stated 
to have reached nearly two hundred thousand, which left a 
fair proportion of inferior soldiers. Doubtless Soliman thought 
to meet, in the immense multitude before him, a wild and un- 
disciplined crowd, like that of Peter the hermit; but he soon 
found bitterly his mistake. The crusaders received him every 
where with chivalric valor, repulsed him on all points, be- 


came in turn the assailants, and the plain around Nice grew | 


one general scene of conflict. The charging of the cavalry, 
the ringing of the lances, and the swords, upon shields and 
corslets, the battle-cries of the christians, and the techbir of 
the Turks; the shouts, the screams, the groans, rose up, we 
are told, in a roar horrible to hear. - 

At length, finding that the sally he had expected was not 
made, Soliman retreated to the mountains; but it was only 
to repeat the attempt the following day. In this, although 
the beseiged now comprehended his intention, and issued 
forth upon the christians on the one side, while he attacked 
them on the other, he was not more fortunate than before. 
He was again repelled with great loss, owning his astonish- 
ment at the lion-like courage of the christian leaders, who, 
with a thousand lances, would often charge and put to flight 
twenty times the number of Turkish horsemen. 

“ According to a barbarous custom prevalent at that time, 
and which even descended to a much later period, the crusa- 
ders hewed off the heads of the fallen Moslems, and cast 
many of them into the city. Others were sent to Constanti- 
nople in token of victory; and Alexius, as a sign of grati- 
tude and rejoicing, instantly dispatched large presents to the 
principal chiefs of the crusade, with great quantities of pro- 
visions for the army, which had long been straitened toa fear- 
ful degree. 

“ After the defeat of Soliman, the seige was pressed with 
renewed vigor ; and battering-rams, catapults, and mangonels 
were plied incessantly against the walls, while moveable 
towers of wood, called beffroys, filled with armed men, were 
rolled close to the fortifications, for the purpose of carrying on 
the fight hand to hand with the enemy, and of endeavoring 
to effect a lodgment on the battlements. 

“Tn the mean while, the plains around Nice offered a spec- 
tacle of the most extraordinary brilliancy. The glittering 
arms of the knights, their painted shields, and fluttering pen- 
nons—the embroidered banners of the barons, their splendid 
coats-of-arms and magnificent mantles—the gorgeous robes 
of the Latin priests, who were present in immense numbers, 
andthe animated multitude of bowmen and foot-soldiers, 
mingled with thousands of that most beautiful of beasts, the 
horse, all spread out in the unclouded brightness of an Asiatic 
sky, formed as shining and extraordinary a scene as the eye 
could look upon. 

“Not frightened, however, by the terrific splendor that 
surrounded them, the Turks continued to defend their battle- 
ments with persevering valor. Every attack of the christians 
was met with dauntless intrepidity, and every labored attempt 
to sap the wall, or its towers, was frustrated with unwearied 
assiduity. Those who approached near were either slain by 
poisoned arrows, or crushed under immense stones; and the 
moment any one was killed at the foot of the wall, ‘it was 
horrible to see the Turks,’ says an eye-witness, ‘seize upon 
the body with iron hooks let down from above, and lifting it 
up through the air, stript it completely, and then cast it out 
from the city.” Innumerable artifices were resorted to by 
the assailants to force their way into the town ;, and none of 
the chiefs seem to have been more active and ingenious than 
the count of ‘Toulouse, who once succeeded in undermining 
a tower, and casting it to the ground. Before this work was 
concluded, however, night had fallen over the army, and ere 
the next morning the laborious activity of the Turks had re- 
paired the damage which their wall had suffered.” 

We conclude with two extracts: the one describing the 
crusaders’ first sight of Jerusalem, and the other the fanati- 
cal massacres which succeeded the taking of that city. 

“ At the end of three days, the host of the Cross was once 
more in metion; and passing by Sidon, Acre, Ramula, and 


Emmaus, approached the city of Jerusalem. At Emmaus, 
deputies arrived from the christians of Bethlehem, praying 
for immediate aid against their infidel oppressors. Tancred 
was in consequence sent forward with a hundred lances; but 
the tidings of a deputation from Bethlehem spread new and 
strange sensations through the bosoms of the crusaders. 
‘That word Bethlehem, repeated through the camp, called 
up many ideas connected with that sweet religion, which, 
however perverted, was.still the thrilling faith of every heart 
around. The thoughts of their proximity to the Savior’s 
birth-place, banished sleep from every eyelid ; and before mid- 
night was well past, the whole host was on foot towards Jeru- 
salem. It was a lovely morning, we are told, in the summer 
time; and after they had wandered on for some time in the 
darkness, the sun rushed into the sky with the glorious sud- 
denness of eastern dawn, and Jerusalem lay before their eyes. 

“The remembrance of all that that mighty city had be- 
held; the enthusiasm of faith; the memory of dangers, and 
ills, and fatigues, and privations endured and conquered ; the 
fulfillment of hope; the gratification of long desire ; the end 
of fear and doubt, combined in every bosom to call up the 
most vivid joy. The name was echoed by a thousand 
tongues—Jerusalem! Jerusalem! Some shouted to the sky, 
some knelt and prayed, some wept in silence, and some cast 
themselves down and kissed the blessed earth. ‘All had 
much ado,’ says Fuller, with his emphatic plainness, ‘to 
manage so great a gladness.’ 

“Fo rejoicing, at the sight of the holy city, succeeded wrath 
at seeing it in the hands of the infidels. ‘The army marched 
forward in haste, drove in some parties of Saracens, who had 
vauntingly come forth from the gates; and Jerusalem was 
invested on all sides. Some of the people, indeed, approach- 
ed barefoot, in deep humiliation, and in remembrance of the 
sufferings of Him who had purchased salvation to a world 
by agony and death; but the greater part of the soldiers ad- 
vanced with purposes of wrath, and took up their various 
warlike positions round about the town. The attack was 
begun almost immediately after the first preparations; and 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Tancred the duke of Normandy, and 
Robert of Flanders, by a vigorous effort, carried the barbicans, 
and reached the wall, A portion of this, also, was thrown 
down with axes and picks; and several knights, mounting 
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|| himself competent, from a mere running glance at our insti- 
tutions, either to comprehend their nature, or to judge of their 
effects, and yet observe with what an air of sober conviction 
he will contradict the testimony of a nation; believe that, 
with a single effort of mind he can embrace the whole field 
of our political and domestic economy, and the heteroge- 
neous materials which constitute our population. - Instead of 
dwelling for years among us, and carefully studying all the 
time our traits of character, both individual and national, be- 
fore deciding upon a subject so vast and complicated, and 
upon experiments which only centuries can properly test, 
such an one will arrive in a packet, put up at the city-hotel, 
spend a few days in New-York, take a trip to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, and Boston; sip water at the Springs, 
snatch a glance at Niagara, lounge in the lobby of the thea- 
tres, dine with a few of the “ principal inhabitants!” and lo! 
an octavo, political, commercial, and agricultural, describing 
manners, customs, and institutions, with witty disquisitions 
upon Americanisms, and sketches of national character, at 
which your honest Londoner, who neither knows nor cares 
whether New-York is in North or South America, on the 
Atlantic or the Pacifice—and who would believe Sir Oracle, 
should he declare that the president wears a blanket and 
feather, and tattoos his skin—will slap his ample knee, and 
shake his replenished sides with laughter, and then suffer his 
recollections of our country to fade away dimly among con- 
fused accounts of Siberia, or of the Pacific islands, where the 
savages haye two mouths; or Patagonia, where every man is 
a monster and a cannibal, from ten to fifteen feet high. 

We give below a sketch of Basil Hall, from the last num- 
ber of the London Quarterly Review, though it considerably 
softens down the prominent features in the royal captain and 
prolitic writer’s character, it proves that even his own coun- 
trymen are aware of his especial faculty of apprecix ting his 
own merits. : 

“That he has a keen, quick eye, voracious curiosity, rest- 
less activity, a gay temperament, and an upright, virtuous 
mind—no man who has perused his previous lucubrations 
can doubt. That he is apt to see one side of a thing so 
vividly as to forget that there is another side at all—that his 
complete satisfaction with himself, and every thing about 
him, though unaccompanied with the slightest shade of 


by ladders to the top of the battlements, under a hail of||cynicism, is too prominent not to move, now and then, a pass- 


arrows and Greek fire, fought for some time hand to hand 
with the Turks,” 
* * * *- * * * 
‘ An immense number of Saracens had betaken themselves 
to the temple of Soliman, as.it was called, and there had pre- 


ing smile ; andthat his sincerity cannot always excuse his dog- 
matism, are facts which his warmest admirers seem to admit. 
That heteils a story with clearness and energy, describes man- 
ners and scenery with very considerable skill and effect, seizes 
the strong points of a moralor political question, ingeneral, with 


pared to defend themselves to the last; but the pursuers were ||ready shrewdness, and delivers his opinions on all subjects 
too strong to be resisted, and nearly ten thousand men are} fairly and frankly ; writes in a manly, unaffected style, rough 


said to have fallen in that building. 'Those even who had 
climbed to the roof were sought out the next day, and several, 


but racy ; and makes us feel throughout that we are in the 
hands of a practical man, clever, humorous, kind-hearted, 


to avoid the sword, cast themselves down, and were dashed ||who has read much, seen more, studied and enjoyed life in 


to pieces. 
“Some authors mention a second massacre, and generally 


exaggerate the butchery that was perpetrated. In regard to 


a hundred spheres and shapes, a stanch and ardent lover of 
his country, and in all respects a gentleman—are statements 
to which, we presume, the captain’s bitterest political oppo- 


this second massacre, there is much historical evidence to||nent would hardly refuse his imprimatur.” 


show that no such event took place; and I would fain believe 
that it was not the case. 
the most humane of the christian leaders in that age were 


taught to look upon all mercy to the infidels as an injury to 
religion; and it is beyond doubt, that after the general 
slaughter committed on the capture of Jerusalem, Godfrey de 
Bouillon, with the other leaders and soldiers, washed away part. 
the marks of gore, cast off their armor, assumed the robe of 
penitents, and, going to the holy sepulchre, offered up their 


|| Notwithstanding the captain’s abominable book about the 


It cannot, however, be denied, that || Americans, or, in his phraseology, ‘‘the people of the United 


States,” we must confess he ¢s a writer of much smoothness 
and pleasantry ; and, when his overweening self-complacency 
and rank prejudices are out of the way, we are borne along 
through his pages with very little effort or reluctance on our 
In justice to one who has been sadly scolded in this 
country, and to show that we bear no malice, we solicit our 
readers to peruse the following sketch, from the volume, the 


prayers to the mild teacher of our beautiful religion, convinc-|) name of: which stands at the head of this article, and if they 


ed that they had accomplished a great and glorious work, and 


consummated an acceptable sacrifice in the blood of the in- 


fidels. 


* Such was the doctrine which, in that day, men were 
taught from their cradles: such the strange interpretation 


put upon the gospel of peace.’ 


Fragments-of Voyages and Trayels. 


By Captain Basil Hall. 
_ vols. 12mo, 


Edinburgh. 1831. * 


do not relax the formidable frown which brings the “angry 
spot” on every American’s brow at the mention of the 
author’s name, they must attach more importance than we to 
his crude-and illiberal opinions of us as a nation. 

** On Sunday the captain always dines with the officers in 
the ward-room; and although ‘shore-going people’ some- 


Three |/times take upon themselves to quiz these periodical, and, 


heaven knows! often formal, dinner parties, there can be no 


English travellers in America form a class of authors per-||doubt that they do contribute, and that in a most essential 


fectly distinct from every other set of literati. 


Although || degree, to the maintenance of strict discipline on board ship. 


they are, by no means, always destitute either of good feeling || Indeed, I believe it is now generally admitted, that it would 
or clear intellect, the manner in which their knowledge of|| be next to impossible to preserve good order in a man of war, 


this country is generally collected, and the mistakes, inconsis- 


for any length of time, without this weekly ceremonial, 


tencies, and examples of glaring ignorance which, arranged || coupled, of course, with that of the officers’ dining, in turn, 
in elegant periods and printed on the finest paper, swell out|/with their captain. Ican compare the harsh and grating 
their octavos, have naturally produced singular misconcep-||state of affairs on board ship, when, unhappily, there exists 
tions respecting our charactey, in Great Britain, and a strong || bad blood between the captain and officers, to nothing so well 


prejudice against their tribe in this country. 


What an/|jas to an engine, amongst the machinery of which a handful 


egregious vanity is betrayed by Captain Hall, in supposing |of gravel has been cast. But it may be asked, how can the 


se 
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simple operation of dining together once or twice a week stave 
off so great an evil ? 

“ Suppose, in the first place, that the captain comes upon 
deck just before noon, and, on seeing something wrong—the|| 
main-yard not braced up enough, the lee foretop-gallant sheet 
not home, or the jib not quite hoisted up; and suppose that, 
as these are points upon which, whether whimsically or not, 
he is very particular, he expresses himself to the officer in 
terms rather too strong for the occasion. Without reflecting 
upon the injustice he is guilty of, the captain may, perhaps, 
in this way be punishing a zealous and hard-working man, 
for a mere trifle, almost as severely as if he had been found 
sleeping on his watch. 

“The officer, who can say nothing, bows and submits. In 
a few minutes the sun comes to the meridian, and it is made 
twelve o’clock. The boatswain pipes to dinner, the deck is 
relieved, and the lieutenant of the forenoon watch goes down 
below, in a high state of irritation with his captain, at what 
he conceives the undue severity of the reprimand. The first 
thing he does, on entering the ward-room, is to fling his hat 
the whole length of the apartment; so that, unless it be 
adroitly caught by the marine officer, who is generally play- 
ing the flute on the lockers abaft, it would stand a chance of 
going out of the stern-windows. The soldier, of course, 
thus called upon to look up, stops in the middle of the second 
bar of ‘God save the king,’ or ‘ Robin Adair,’ at which he 
has been hammering, in company with the master of the 
band, for the last three months, and says, ‘ Holla! man— 
what’s the matter?” ‘ Matter ! cries the other. ‘Ill be shot 
if it is not enough to make a man run stark staring mad! 
‘ What is the matter, I ask you? begs the marine, preparing 
to recommence the eternal tune. ‘Why, there have I been 
working and slaving and wearing my life and soul out all 
the forenoon, to please that ill-tempered, snappish, ill-to- 
please, knob of a skipper of ours; and what doI get? Why, 
he takes a mighty good care to shut his eyes to all the good 
a fellow does, but catches hold eagerly enough of the smallest 
omission in his thousand-and-one whims (none of which are 
of any consequence!) in order to indulge himself in one of 
his reprimands, _ It’s quite clear,’ adds the officer, warmed by 
this explosion of his own’passion, ‘that the captain has a spite 
at me, and is determined to drive me out of the ship, to 
make way for some follower of his own? ‘Stuff and non- 
sense! exclaims the peace-making man of war; ‘the cap- 
tain is the best friend you have.’ ‘ Friend! roars the other, 
‘T tell you what. .” But just at this moment the captain’s 
steward enters the ward-room, and going up to the enraged 
officer of the forenoon watch, says mechanically to him— 
‘The captain’s compliments, sir, and will be glad of your 
company to dinner,’, To which the officer replies, quite as 
mechanically—‘ My compliments, and I’ll wait on him.’ But 
as soon as the door is shut, he turns again to the marine, and 
says—‘I’m deucedly sorry, now, that I did not refuse.’ ‘ Are 
you? says the soldier, relapsing into his loyal tune again. 
By and by, however, comes two o’clock ; the ward-room din- 
ner is placed on the table; the drum beats the ‘ Roast beef,’ 
the officer of the forenoon watch is sent for, as usual, to re- 
lieve his messmate on deck ; and, in due course, after strut- 
ting and fretting his hour upon the stage in ‘full togs,’ 
nursing his anger, ia order to let the captain see that he is 
hurt, he is told tuat dinner is ready in the cabin. In he 
marches, accordingly, and there takes his, appointed seat, as 
doggedly as if he vere nailed to the chair, The pea-soup is 
discussed in pretty solemn silence; but while the remove is 
under adjustment, the captain says to his offended officer, 
‘Come, Mr. Haultight, shall you and I have a glass of wine? 
What shall it be? By these few magical words, and in this 
single glass of sherry, is forgotten, for ever and ever, all the 
previous irritation. Itis not by the words, so much as by the 
tone and manner of saying them, that the captain makes the 
officer feel how anxious he is to have the good understanding 
restored, or that he regrets what has passed. Of course, if) 
the officer be not one of those pig-headed and inflexible fel- 

_ lows, upon whom all sense of kindness is wasted, he scizes 
* the bottle, and filling his glass, replies, ‘ With all my heart, 
sir’ And there, in all probability, is an end of the matter. 
“The above example is one in which the superior is sup- 
posed to have been in the wrong ; but, as may be imagined, 
the opposite case will often happen likewise. I have seen an 
officer go on, for several days together, purposely teasing his 
captain, but all the time taking the. greatest possible care to 
keep within the law. Who, I may ask, that has had to do 
with command of any kind, whether afloat or on shore, in 
the navy or in the nursery, has not felt the provocation of 


night in trying to catch, losing your rest and your teraper to 
no purpose, owing to the dexterity of your antagonist, who thus 
shows that, though he be small, he is far from insignificant. 
But if, while this sort of snapping and snarling is going on, 
Sunday comes about, all is settled. On this day the captain 
invariably dines in the ward-room; and when once there, he 
is received, as a matter of course, with attention by all—Mr. 
Musketoe inclusive. It is the general custom, on these oc- 
casions, to unbend alittle of the straight-lacedness of our dis- 
cipline, so that a kind of regulated, starched familiarity is 
permitted to appear above the surface. This the: captain 
rather encourages, though, of course, in a cautious way, but 
more than he ever permits himself to allow at his own table. 
During dinner all the officers drink wine with their guest ; 
and when this office of hospitality is performed by the tor- 
menting officer, above alluded to, the captain, if he be a man 
of sense, will not fail to play off a little of his agreeableness 
upon the person who has been buzzing round him during the 
preceding week. By this means, or some one of the num- 
berless little devices which people who are met together pro- 
fessedly to be social, always know how to hit upon, all such 
sores as this, and many others, may be wiped off, Without 
some safety-valve of this kind to the high pressure of naval 
discipline, I really do not know how so enormous and compli- 
cated a contrivance could go on at all.” 


Private Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte, during the periods of the 
Directory, the Consulate, and the Empire. By M. De Bourrienne, 
Private Secretary to the Emperor. 2 vols. 8vo. _ Philadelphia. 
Carey and Lea, 1831. 


Napoleon has supplied the world with themes of reflection 
which are yet far from being exhausted. There is about his 
history, even in its most unimportant and trifling details, a 
romantic, we may adda thrilling interest and curiosity, which 
seem to have been rendered only more restless and intense by 
the attempts that have been made to gratify them. As he 
was no ordinary character, he cannot be compared with com- 
mon men, or estimated by common rule, Even the standards 
of moral right are relative, and sometimes arbitrary. What 
would be atrocious in a private individual, cannot be so con- 
sidered in the emperor of France, or at least must be regarded 
from a different point of view, and with different principles. 
It is this peculiar situation which Napoleon holds relative 
to his fellow-men, that renders an impartial biography of him 


difficult, almost impossible. An enemy can, by the simplest 


sophistry, and without violating truth, draw a picture of him 
from which the soul must recoil in horror, while a friend, 
with equal justice, finds in almost every thouglit and action, 


the materials of greatness and virtue almost too vast to be 


reconciled with the character of a mortal. tis quite fashion- 
able for the critics of the present day to assert that only 
“ posterity can furnish for him a dispassionate historian.” 
We deem this little better than a plausible error. A biogra- 
phy, accurate in every respect will probably never appear; 
and it is equally apparent to us that there will never be pro- 
duced, as.a whole, one better than that from the pen of Scott. 


True, the novelist and poet has occasionally darkened his 
jpages with a spirit rather too purely national. 
looks through the medium of English feeling, and strains 
after impartiality with an effort which evidently proves him 


partial. Yet we have no idea that he has wilfully mis-stated 
any facts—nor betrayed any bias against him as strong as 


would have been the enthusiasm of a Frenchman in his favor 
—or as subversive of truth as would have been the want of 


talent in almost any other writer. Neither is it probable that 
time will eradicate party feeling respecting Napoleon, any 
more than it will wear away his name from the tablet of his- 
tory. Future biographers will set out, also, influenced by 
a desire to draw him either good or bad, with fewer sources 
of information, and fewer witnesses competent to rectify their 
mistakes, and dependent for their knowledge upon the very 
works now condemned for the zeal of friendship, or the ma- 
levolence of enmity. If it were possible to complete a history 


lof the subject of these memoirs, copied exactly by truth her- 


self from reality, there would be the same conflict of opinions 
—the same outery by persons whose prejudices and ignorance 


totally incapacitate them for criticising the descriptions of 


others. 
Another charge against Bourrienne is of an equally flimsy 
texture. He is censured, not for false assertioris—for the 


accuracy of his statements, except upon several points of 


winor consideration, is, we believe, generally conceded—but 
for having availed himself of his intimacy with Napoleon to 
observe him narrowly, and for having given the results of his 
observations to the world. We have now before us a com- 
munication from an esteemed correspondent, declaring, in 


this petty hostility ? Formy part, | can compare it to nothing 
but the stinging of a musketoe, which you spend half the 
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no very particular terms, his disapprobation of the secretary 
who, he says. “was bound to Napoleon by the strongest ties ; 


He often 


nion and con- 


he was the play-fellow of his youth, his con 
fidant when general, consul, and emperor. By his friend’s 
exertions he was recalled from exile, and by his master’s in- 
terest, fortune’s rugged path was smoothed before him.” It 
is to such persons that we are to look for accounts of Napo- 
leon’s private character ; and, in giving to the world and to 
posterity their opinions of a man who will never be forgotten, 
the responsibility of their task is great, and should raise them 
above the weakness of either gratitude or of malice. To draw 
a veil over the faults of a friend in the conversations of social 
life, is a duty as graceful and noble as it is necessary ; but 
with these considerations the author of memoirs has nothing 
todo. Heis then elevated to the station of a judge, where it 
would be criminal to let his feelings counteract the truth. The 
details are written in an able manner—abound in the most 
interesting anecdotes and descriptions, and will be perused 
with general avidity. The frequent sketches of men well 
known to fame, will, by themselves, amply compensate the 
reader, and the neat and elegant style in which the work is 
printed, detracts in nothing from the reputation of the pub- 
lishers. We should have given it a more circumstantial no- 
tice, but it has been long before the British public, and many 
extracts have found their way across the water. Of the 
counter statements which have appeared, contradicting several 
of the details, we know nothing, and shall not therefore speak, 
although, perhaps, that is an insufficient apology for remain- 
ing silent, at a time when opinions are laid down by every 
body upon every thing, and whole yelumes are reviewed with- 
out a reading. 


Directions for Invigorating and Prolonging Life: or, the Invalid’s 
Oracle. By William Kitchiner, M.D. author of the ‘‘ Cook’s Oracle 
and Housekeeper’s Manual,” &c. &c. From the sixth London edi- 
tion; revised and corrected. New-York. J.&J. Harper. 1831. 


The art of prolonging life is simple and easy, and is em- 
braced in a few rules. Moderation in all things, total abste- 
miousness from injurious stimuli, uniform exercise, and a 
clear conscience, which latter article “doth invalids make,” as 
well as “cowards,”’ of the good people, our fellow-creatures. 
Dr. Kitchiner, however, deems that the complicated customs 
and multiplied temptations of our happy state of civilization, 
require certain detailed directions, and accordingly aie they 
are, in a neat octodecimo volume of two hundred ahd _ fifty- 
two pages, from the press of the Brothers Harper. 

The Last Night of Pompeii, a Poem; Portrait of Passion; and Lays 
and Legends, in prose and poetry. By Sumner L. Fairfield. Now 
in press. 

Mr, Fairfield, with whose writings the public are well ac 
quainted, has issued proposals for publishing, by subscription, 
a volume under the foregoing title. The following are the 
plan and object of the work ; 

“The disastrous theme of the first and most extended 
poem of the proposed collection cannot be unknown; and all 
will perceive that the incidents of the destruction, sudden 
and imminent as they were, unfold to the imagination a wide 
field of description. ‘The splendor of the Roman empire, and 
the exalted and beneficent character of its reigning monarch ; 
the purity of life, the dangers, the majesty, and humility of 
the perilled disciples of the cross; the opulence and pride of 
the pretors; the unretiring profligacy and debased licen- 
tiousness of the people, afford ample space for enlarged por- 
traiture, moral delineation, and intellectual power. 

“Tt is intended in the ‘ Portraits of Passion’ to exhibit the 
evil consequences of devotion to those dreadful influences 
which desolate society and demoralize the heart. ‘ The Lays 
and Legends’ will illustrate the romance of history and tra- 
dition—the events that float around the confines of record, 
and the less public occurrences which characterized the early 
settlement of our land, 

“The volume will embrace three hundred octavo pages, be 
handsomely printed on fine paper, with new type, and de- 
livered to subscribers at two dollars.” 

In addition to the foregoing, we copy a few lines from the 
manuscript, which will speak for themselves : 


From the last Night of Pompeii. 


Fame! ’tis the dew hour’s solitary dream, 

The sigh of the lone midnight, uttered forth 

By the wing’d phantoms of the air, and heard 
Alone by seraphs on the hills of heaven. 

Tis the low trembling strain of burning thoughit, 
That steals, in love’s delirium, on the soul, ‘ 
Startling its dreamy agonies to life. 

"Tis the sad voice of sepulchres, on earth. 
Uttering the eae of the gone—the hymu 

Of the dust-shrouded—gushings of the heart 
Upon the Lara of a hopeless doom 

Darkened in youth; ‘tis the gleam of heaven, 
(The rapture boon to die in agony,) 

On darkness and despair and lonely death! 

The algerine spirit, the hyena heart, 

That riots in atrocities of guilt. 

The serpent-savage of hate, the silent shaft 

Of vengeance, and pale envy’s wrathful mock 
Attend; like glutted vampires, on thy path, 

And feast their passion on their shuddering prey. 


i 
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,» THE CENSOR. 


a THE LITTLE GENIUS. 


No. 112. 

“Tp sometimes happens,” said the Genius, “that they who 
preach the purest doctrines to others, practise the most evil} 
deeds themselves, You may scarcely estimate the wicked- 
ness done in the world by men who call themselves good ;|| 
destitute of any standard of nobleness, generosity, and real 
virtue in their own bosoms, they ascertain precisely how far|) 
they can avail themselves of the misfortunes of others for 
their own profit, take advantage of their ignorance, or prac- 
tise upon them actual fraud, without being exposed to the 
power of the law. They are honest only when they cannot 
be otherwise without danger.” 

“Jt is strange that this can be,” said I, “‘in.a society like 
ours. For, even when the vengeance of the law sleeps, pub- 
lic opinion is awake, and sets a mark upon the malefactor 
more disgraceful than the brand which it was once the custom 
to inflict upon the forehead.” 

“Tush, Master Student,” cried the Genius, “thou little 
knowest the ways of the world. The insignificant wretch 
who, ensnared through ignorance, and driven on by despera- 
tion, violates the written statute to procure him a loaf of 
bread, is dragged by rough hands to the bar of his country, 
tried and condemned with the pomp and ceremony of justice, 
immured in a dungeon, or forced to labor like a beast be- 
neath the rod of a mast Even should he escape, through 
mercy or accident, or after the law has exhausted its energies 
upon its miserable, defenceless, and degraded victim, public 
opinion pursues him with an ever-watchful and unrelenting 
hate. No matter by what awful train of horrors, or by what 
irresistible strength of temptation, he may have been plunged 
into momentary guilt, his friends and happy fellow-creatures 
shrink from him as from contamination. It is before such 
that the law, too often favoring crimes of great magnitude, 
parades its majesty, wisdom, and power; and upon whom pub- 
lic opinion stamps a stain as indelible as that fixed on the 
brow of the first murderer by his offended Creator. So the 
hypocritical monk thunders the anathemas of the church 
against some ignorant and trembling wretch, who confesses 
that he has indulged the trivial pleasures, or dismisses him with 
pious counsels and haughty threats, and then hastens to the 
voluptuous joys of his secluded banquet, to riot in the forbidden 
luxuries of wealth. Public opinion, like the law, frequently over- 
looks the most powerful villains. The artfui swindler, who has 
kept clear of the statutes, who has amassed wealth and displays 
splendor, however he may be regarded with silent disappro- 
bation by the really virtuous, who understand his character, 
may always gather about him a circle of obsequious syco- 
phants, eager to soften his baseness into prudence, and ex- 
aggerate his servility into benevolence and virtue. By these 
means, instead of himself fearing either law or public opi- 
nion, he too often becomes the maker or expounder of the 
one, or the controller of the other.” 

“And yet,” said I, “these hypocrites must be rare, for I 
have never met them.” 

“ Tt'is even because of their hypocrisy that, when you meet 
them, you know them not, and therefore are they more detes- 
table than the open criminal. The latter stands before the 
world in naked depravity. The other comes disguised in the 
form to which, of all others, the youthful and the good yield 
implicit confidence and admiration—even that of religion and 
virtue. In these unsettled times, when the precepts which, 
in their purity, support and cheer all classes, have been rude- 
ly attacked by the aid of learning and talent, it becomes ne- 
cessary to separate the false from the true disciples, to expose 
the Judas who would kiss only to betray his master. That 
they who regard the letter, but despise the spirit of the com- 
mandment, may lose at least the influence of their example. 
But see, the mirror has spread itself out before us, and the 
shadows are clearing rapidly away.” 

“Even thus,” said I, “have I beheld the masses of rolling 
clouds melt from the azure face of heaven; and now its lucid 
surface is clear, and within I behold the likeness of one of the 
best of men.” 

“ And on what grounds dost thou award to him that envia- 
ble superiority ?”” 

“The best of all grounds,” answered 1; “his actions. 
Even now he is engaged in the most sacred duties which 
can employ the talents of a good man.” 

The worthy individual justified my encomiums by his 
marked perseverance in the cause of humanity. He labored 
day and night with his tongue and his pen to promote tem- 
perance, knowledge, and morality. He went forth with an 


of society, without any discrimination of character, educa- 
tion or talents. Atone time he might be observed stealing 


into the obscure and gloomy dungeon of the convict con- |) 


demned to death, and pouring balm into his bruised and 
aching spirit ; at another he penetrated into the dwellings of 
the great, instructed then in virtue, and kindly assisted the 
mother in the education of her children, and the management 
of her servants; and if the numerous societies to which he 
belonged were poor, and weary with labor, he animated their 
minds with essays and discourses, and went abroad himself 


‘to seek donations from the rich, and even the smallest mite— 


or,.as he termed it, the.“ widow’s mite”—from the needy. 

“Surely,” said I, “this is a good man.” j 

“ Observe in silence,” said the Genius. ‘The world is 
full of deception. The longer you live in it the more you 
will distrust it.” 

There was a changein the glass. I beheld a street crowded 
with low, narrow, dilapidated wooden buildings. Families 
were huddled together—the pure and the impure—the gentle 
and the rude—necessity cannot choose her companions. 
Among them, by the aid of the Little Genius, I could detect 
a hundred poor honest women, struggling night and day to 
obtain a wretched living. They were employed in a large 
factory, where, from sunrise to sunset, without recreation, 
without exercise, without hope, they toiled. Some had aged 
parents, others children dependent upon their exertions for a 
livelihood ; yet the reward of their weary and sickening labor 
was scarcely sufficient to supply a single person with food 
alone. 

“You are aware,” said my companion, “that in your 
happy country the most miserable class is composed of fe- 
males. The friendless, dependent, and virtuous women 
who throng to your cities in search of occupation, are forced 
into the most incessant work, with the least compensation. 
Even these poverty-stricken children of sorrow are compara- 
tively lucky in having obtained their ill-paid employment. 
Should they dare to abandon it, they perhaps might be 
unable to procure any other. They are, therefore, in all 
but the name, the absolute slaves of him—the honest, in- 
dustrious, and eloquent individual, whose loud and active 
support of the principles of virtue you have so freely admired 
and praised. He himself has accumulated vast and annually 
increasing riches. Even out of the toil of these women he 
has accumulated it. The slightest touch of real charity— 
the remotest approach to a conception of true religion, would 
induce him to employ them on.such terms as, without any 
sensible diminution of his own overflowing coffers, would 
give them peace and happiness.” 

“ And he will not, certainly, refuse so easy and delightful 
a duty,” said I. 

“ Look again,” said the Genius. 

There had been a slight change in his business, by which 
his next year’s income was to be several hundred dollars less 
than he expected. He was sitting in a comfortable apartment, 
with trouble in his countenance. He arose, ever and anon, 
and walked hastily to and fro, absorbed in deep reflection. 
The wealthiest men sometimes suffer a trifling pecuniary 
loss to ruffle their temper, and even to affect their peace of 
mind. At length his face lighted up with an expression of 
pleasure, as if he had suddenly conceived an idea which was 
to extricate him from his dilemma; he partook of the wine 
which stood on his massive and carved table, and then wrote 
directions to his agent to cut down the salaries of his work- 
ing women, that the deficiency in his profits might be thus 
supplied. 

I was about to exclaim at his cruel avarice and selfishness 
when I was interrupted by another change in the mirror, 
which discovered the hard and tyrannical master, with a paper 
in his hand, and words of meekness and benevolence on his 
lips, going around among his fellow-citizens, seeking dona- 
tions for a charitable society, and distributing works upon 
virtue. RF, 


gs OLYMPIAsS. 

There is a fine piece of irony preserved in Aubus Gallius. 
When Alexander gave himself out to be the son of Jupiter, 
Olympias, his mother, wrote to him as follows :—“ My dear 
son, I must entreat your silence; do not render me inimical 
in the eyes of Juno by your insinuations. You may bring 
on my head the greatest possible calamity, by declaring that 
you look upon me as the rival of that goddess,” 

CONVENTS. 

Fuller in his “ Holy War” says, “ that convents and other 

hives for drones, were said to have got their best living by the 


untiring zeal, and preached the purest counsels to all classes 


dying." 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


To the Editors of the New-York Mirror, 


GENTLEMEN—May I request you will add the subjoined 
and recently written biography of the greatest violinist in the 
world to that of Mozart, published in a late number of your 
paper? The musical works of gifted composers are now 
coming into the notice of large classes of society in Ame- 
rica who, a few years ago, scarcely dreamed of their exis- 
tence; and the curiosity of many persons is, consequently, 
awakened respecting the circumstances of their lives and 
characters. The difficulty of obtaining in this country origi- 
nal and authentic lives of those distinguished authors who 
have dazzled the lovers of the art in Europe, form my apology 
for compiling, instead of attempting any sketch of my own, 
which would only be new as it wandered from the facts here 
laid down. The sketch, however, which I send you, I helieve 
does not contain the fact, that when the subject of the memoir 
became acquainted with Rossini, the latter was so captivated 
with his talent, that for six months he devoted himself exclu- 


fsively to the study of the violin; and Myerbeer, the cele- 


brated composer, was equally fascinated in the same manner. 
The compositions of this extraordinary man are described as 
abounding in charming melodies; and presenting striking 
combinations of profound skill and bold originality. PorTia. 


SKETCH OF NICHOLAS PAGANINI. 
Compiled for the Mirror. 

NicHoLas PaGanini was born at Genoa on the eighteenth 
of February, 1784. His father, who followed the occupation 
of a commercial traveller, was passionately fond of music, 
and could himself perform on the mandolin with sufficient 
skill to initiatehis son into the rudiments of the art. Scarceiy 
had he attained his eighth year, when his progress appeared 
almost miraculous. At this period he already performed 
three times each week in the choir of the church, and occa- 
sionally at private concerts. He also paid frequent visits to 
his countryman, Francesco Gnecco, a musical composer, 
whose operas had been successfully received at many of the 
theatres of Italy, and whose influence over the youthful artist 


talent. ‘Soon afterwards Paganini essayed his powers of com- 
position. Even before this period, under the direction of his 
father, he had already written a sonata, which, however, was 
lost amongst other compositions of his childhood. > the 
age of nine years, he for the first time performed m public at 
the grand theatre of his native city, in which Marchesi, the 
greatest singer of his day, had recently arrived with the cele- 
brated Madame Albertinotti. “The former requested Paga- 
nini’s father to allow the child to perform at a representation 
for his benefit, and, in return, promised the addition of his 
talents to the attraction of the first concert to be given by the 
young violinist. On both these occasions Paganini played his 
variations of the republican air, La Carmagnola, and was 
rewarded with the enthusiastic plaudits of Marchesi and the 
audience, who in the infant candidate for their favor had 


judgment enough to discern one of the future glories of Italy, 
that land of poetry, of music, and of song. 

Incapable of longer guiding with advantage the studies of 
young Paganini, his father placed him under the direction of 
Costa, the first violinist of Genoa, who in the space of six 
months gave his pupil about thirty lessons. The latter, how- 
ever, was unable to form himself to the method of his new 
master, for whose attention he felt grateful, but from whose 
genius his own was essentially different. Accordingly, the 
father determined to confide his son to the care of the cele- 
brated composer Rolla, then living at Parma. At the moment 
of their arrival, Rolla being confined to his bed by severe in- 
disposition, the visiters were ushered into an adjoining apart- 
ment. ‘Near a violin, placed on the table, lay the composer’s 
latest musical work. At a look from his father, Paganini 
seized the instrument, and @ vista executed with the utmost 
precision a new concerto of Rolla; who, in the excess of his 
amazement, forgetting his illness, raised himself upright in 
his bed, and eagerly demanded to be made acquainted with 
the skilful professor to whom he was indebted for so agreeable 
asurprise. “’Tis a child,’ was the reply. To convince 
himself of the truth of the assertion, the maestro, regardless 
of the consequences, rushed from the apartment, and, unable 


b.|| Parma, received the new comers with the utmost courtesy, 


to doubt the testimony of his own eyes and ears—“I can. 
teach you nothing,” said he, when he had heard the request 
of Paganini’s father, * you must address yourself to Paér, for 
with me you would but lose your time.” 

Paér, who was at that time director of the controversy at 
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had doubtless some share in the development of his early 
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and referred them to his old master Giretti—formerly director 
of the choir at Naples. The latter admitted young Paganini 
amongst the number of his pupils, and during six months 
gave him regular lessons in counterpoint. The progress of 
the youth was gigantic; and twenty-four fugues, which he 
composed about this period, proved that the master’s instruc- 
tions had not been thrown away. Shortly afterwards Paér 
himself took so strong an interest in his studies, that he de- 
voted to his young protégé several hours during each day; 
and at the end of four months confided to his talents the com- 
position of a duet, which was crowned with perfect success. 
In the sequel, Paér having been summoned to Venice, to 
bring forward a new opera, the connection, which had been 
productive of so much advantage to Paganini, suddenly ceased. 

The fame and the successes of Paganini now rapidly in- 
creased. The most tempting engagements were offered to 
him from different cities of Italy, but were invariably de- 
clined by the independent artist ; who expressed his desire of 
rambling through Europe, unfettered by any restraint upon 
his genius. As a proof, however, that the execution of our 
firmest resolves depends but little on ourselves, it may be here 
stated, that, spite of his roving propensities, a period of twenty 
years intervened between Paganini’s determination to leave 
Italy and his actual departure. His grand tour, if we may 
so call it, commenced in 1828; but till that period, whether 
from the effect of accident or caprice, his travels had never 
extended beyond the Italian frontier. 

During a moment of youthful impetuosity, Paganini had 
made a vow never to sacrifice his independence by accepting 
an employment. At a subsequent period, however, he seemed 
to have forgotten this resolution, as he consented to fill the 
office of director of the orchestra at the court of Lucca, where 
the Princess Eliza, Napoleon’s sister, formed around her a 
eircle of the most distinguished artists. Whilst occupying 
this post, he for the first time attempted the execution of 
whole pieces of music on a single string; and, by a strange 
mode of deduction, on the success of this experiment, which 
was witnessed with universal astonishment, was subsequent- 
ly founded the story of his imprisonment for murder, or some 
searcely less heinous crime. It was stated that, to beguile his 
hours of captivity, and to soothe the torments of remorse, the 
prisoner had no other resource than his violin, all the strings 

~ of which were successively worn out, with the exception of 
the fourth. The inexorable jailer having refused to furnish 
him with a new set, it was added, that the musician re- 
solved to supply the deficiency by means of his surpassing 
skill, and by long practice succeeded in producing from a sin- 
gle string effects which defied the competition of the most 
celebrated professors, ‘with all appliances and means to boot.” 
Another version of the story, no less absurd, was, that the 
jailer, to prevent his prisoner from hanging himself, had un- 
strung the violin of all but the fourth string ; forgetting that, 
notwithstanding this humane precaution, Paganini, if intent 
on suicide, might strangle himself with the aid of his bow. 
These ridiculous rumors, and many others equally unfound- 
-ed in fact, and devoid even of ingenuity, have been formally 
contradicted by Paganini himself, who solemnly asserts that: 
he has never passed the threshold of a prison, and who, in the 
following simple declaration, has disclosed the real origin of 
his extraordinary execution on the fourth string. 

** At Lucca,” he states, “1 directed the orchestra whenever | 
the reigning family honored the representation at the opera 
with their presence. I moreover frequently received an invi- 
tation from the court, before whom I gave a grand concert 
every fortnight. On one of these occasions, with a view to 
add variety to the entertainment, I took away two strings 
from my violin, and performed an improviso sonata, which I 
entitled Scena Amorosa ; the fourth string being supposed to 
represent the lover (Adonis) and the treble string Venus. I 
thus established a species of impassioned dialogue, in which 
the accents of tenderness succeeded to the violent transports 
of jealousy. ‘The success of my sonata surpassed my'expec- 
tations, and at the termination of the concert, the princess 
Eliza, after an infinity of compliments, observed, in the most 
gracious and flattering tone, “‘ With two strings you have van- 
quished impossibilities ; would not one suffice for talent like 
yours?’ The idea having captivated my imagination, I de- 
termined to make the effort, and in a few weeks composed 
for the fourth string a sonata with variations, entitled Napo- 
Jeon, and which I executed on the twenty-fifth of August, in 
presence of the court. I afterwards composed several others 
of the same description; and as each day added to the expe- 
rience of the preceding, I have at length attained a degree of 

facility which, from length of practice, is no longer surprising.” 
This explanation is both simple and natural; but for that 
very reason appears unsatisfactory to the mass, who consider 


A 
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romance and mystery as the inseparable attributes of genius. | 

The precise period at which Paganini quitted the court of 
Lucca, and the place of his subsequent retirement, are un- 
known, but from the year 1813 his biography is rich in facts. 
At that epoch he gave a succession of concerts at Milan, a 
city of which he ever speaks in terms of extreme partiality, 
and the inhabitants of which have been peculiarly fortunate 
in the frequency of his visits. His talent had now reached 
its meridian, and the virtuosos of Italy unanimously pro- 
claimed him the first violinist of the age. About this time 
his variations, called Le Streghe (the Sorceresses) created an 
extraordinary sensation in the musical world. In the year 
1814 he was appointed director of the Philharmonic Society 
of the Orfei, which had been recently established at Milan, 
whither, after a short excursion to Genoa, he returned to gra- 
tify the habitants with the exhibition of one of the most 
singular contests ever recorded in the annals of music. The 
well-known violinist Lafont having challenged him to a trial 
of skill, Paganini took up the guantlet, allowing his rival the 
advantage of selecting the pieces of music which were to de- 
cide the merits of each. Both artists commenced with a con- 
certo of Kreutzer; the same which that composer had exe- 
cuted at Paris with the celebrated Rhodes. Then followed 
Lafont’s variations of a Russian theme, to which Paganini 
responded by others of his own composition, Le Streghe, al- 
ready noticed. The performance of the rival musicians was 
received with thunders of applause; and the audience, vir- 
tually appointed umpires of the harmonious contest, whilst 
rendering full justice to Lafont, unequivocally decided that 
Paganini had no equal. 

The ten years which succeeded this memorable struggle 
were employed by Paganini in professional tours. A love of 
locomotion seems, indeed, a leading feature in the character 
of this musician, who habitually changes his abode at least 
once a year. In 1815 he visited Turin, in 1819 Florence and 
Naples, in 1821 Rome, and in 1822 we again find him a tem- 
porary resident at his favorite Milan. At the latter place, 
one of his admirers having inquired if, during his travels, he 
had made considerable progress? “So, so,” replied Paganini; 
“T have at present no occasion for an orchestra.” Upon this 
he commenced playing a set of variations, accompanying 
himself, and producing at the same instant the sound of a 
harp and that of a violin. He passed the years 1825 and 
1826 at Palermo, where his only child, Achillino, was born. 
The boy, who is idolized by his father, and of whose musical 
organization the latter playfully expresses his jealousy, is per- 
haps destined to continue the renown as well as the name of 
Paganini. The violent temper of Achillino’s mother, the 
Signora Antonia Bianchi, occasioned her separation from 
the artist in 1828. Paganini, though naturally averse to do- 
mestic dissensions, was unable to witness with equanimity 
the sad havoc made amongst his superb cremonas, which this 
Italian Xantippe, in her uncontrollablé fits of tage, is said to 
Have frequently shivered to atoms. Nes ie ; 

In 1827, Paganini quitted Palermo and returnedita™ Rome, 
where he gave several concerts, and where Leo XII. created 
him a knight of the Golden Spur—a distinction which had 
been granted toGluck.andto Mozart. Loaded with honors and 
applause, and more than ever captivated with the charms of 
a wandering life, the violinist had apparently abandoned his 
idea of visiting foreign countries, when Prince Metternich, 
who had witnessed his unrivalled powers at Rome, gave him 
a pressing invitation'to undertake a journey to Vienna. Flat- 
tered by this requést, Paganini speedily formed his decision, 
and set out for the Austrian capital, where the trumpet of fame 
had already sounded his praise. His first public concert at 
Vienna took place on the twenty-ninth of March, 1828 ; and 
the performance of the musician was hailed with a degree of 
enthusiasm which seemed almost allied to frenzy. Thecon- 
noisseurs, the first artists of the capital, Meyseder and ‘others, 
were petrified with astonishment at the inimitable sounds 
produced from his violin, His name was on every lip—his 
eulogy was the theme of every tongue. His visit formed a 


fectioners potted him in preserves, and erystalized him in su- 
gar-candy. Snuff-boxes, cigar-cases, heads of canes, received. 
a value from the likeness of his features stamped, painted, or 
carved in bas relief on those ornamental superfluities. At 
billiards a newly-discovered hazard was named the Paga- 
nini coup, although the musician to whom were assigned the 
honors of such paternity declared his inability to execute the 
most ordinary Carambole. Independently of these distinc- 
tions, the inevitable fruits of popularity, others of a more ele- 
vated order were showered on Paganini : a medal was struck, 
for the special purpose of commemorating his visit to Vienna ; 
that of San Salvator was presented to him by the chief ma- 
gistrate, and the emperor conferred on him the title of Cam- 
mervirtuoso, or virtuoso of his chapel. 


An object of universal admiration—we had almost said of 


worship, and gifted with a magic talent, which by comparison 
seemed to render the fable of Pactolus’ golden sands no longer 
a dream of the poet ; it might be supposed that the felicity of 
the artist was complete. Envy, however, and jealousy as- 
sailed his reputation. Insidious enemies, unable to soar to 
the eminence on which he proudly rested, endeavored to de- 
base him to the level of their own reptile insignificance. The 
most odious reports were circulated to the prejudice of his 
moral character; it was asserted that he had poisoned his 
wife, and when proof was subsequently obtained that he had 
never been legally married, the murdered victim was stated 
to have been a fond and confiding mistress. ‘The falsehood 
of this malicious though absurd charge having been ascer- 
tained, it was next rumored that he had commanded a troop 
of banditti—in a word, that he had committed some deed of 
darkness, which he had been mercifully permitted to expiate 
by a lengthened and lonely captivity. No sooner had one 
foul aspersion been refuted, than the hydra of calumny reared 
her many heads more fiercely than before. Even the esteem 
of credulous friends was shaken by the frequency of such 
malignant accusations, till at length Paganini found himself 
compelled to insert in the public journals of Vienna a formal 
and solemn protest, signed by himself conjointly with the 
authorities of many of the towns in which he ae resided. 
This incontrovertible document sufficed for a time to impose 
silence on the tongue of slander; but the remedy was not 
wholly efficacious; so easy is it for the grossest fable to ob- 
tain credit—so difficult for the most obvious truth to force 
conviction. The careless and unreflecting crowd still yielded 


new era in the world of fashion ; robes, head-dresses, pearls, 
diamonds, if invested with the charm of one magic word— 
Paganini—were at once naturalized in the boudoirs of ton. 
On one occasion the artist entered a fashionable perfumer’s 
shop, with the intention of purchasing a pair of gloves; the 
presiding divinity of the counter showed him some @ la gi- 
raffe. “ No, no,” said the maestro, shaking his head, “d’una 
altra bestia!” “Here,” said the signora, “is the newest 
pattern—da la Paganini.’ Even the science of eating and 
drinking had its share in swelling his “note of praise;” the 
dainty dishes of the Austrian epicures borrowing the illustra- 
tion of his name, and ungratefully renouncing the patronage 
of former artists, of statesmen, of warriors, and poets. Con-| 


a sort of tacit credit to the insinuations against Paganini, 
which, it must be admitted, were in some measure confirmed 
by the melancholy expression of his countenance, bespeaking 
deep and mental suffering, and seeming, as it were, “the 
title-page of a tragic volume.” , Fresh reports were soon in- 
dustriously propagated ; it was said that the tower at Mantua, 
which had served as the artist’s prison, was publicly exhibit- 
ed; some accounts designated Genoa, others Milan, as the 
scene of his former captivity ; and, to discover the real origin 
‘of these on dits, a few ardent lovers of truth took the trouble 
of writing to Italy. So far from corroborating the statements 
made against. him, the answers proved nearly to demonstra- 
tion that the name of Paganini had been confounded with 
that of a young Polish violinist, who had been staying at 
Milan during the period of the Italian’s residence in that city. 
It appears that the Pole, who was named Duranowski, over- 
come by the contagion of evil example, had one night scaled 
the walls of a solitary farm, and having for that, offence been 
condemned to a rigorous imprisonment, was accustomed to 
beguile the horrors of his dungeon with the sounds of his 
violin, on which he was no mean proficient. The sequel of 
his adventures being involved in obscurity, fame, to avoid the 
trouble of tracing his precise course, by a species of conve- 
nient metempsychosis, again ushered him on the scene in the 
person of Paganini. . 

From Vienna our artist proceeded to Prague, where, from 
a spirit of opposition existing between the two cities, or, per- 
haps, from a motive still more paltry—his refusal to send free 
admission-tickets to the leading Aristarchus of the place—he 
met with a less enthusiastic reception than in the capital of 
Austria. In 1829 he made his appearance successively in 
Dresden, Berlin, and Warsaw. At Berlin he was welcomed 
with a degree of enthusiasm which even Mademoiselle Son- 
tag, that queen of prima donnas, had never excited. On 
quitting Warsaw, in the month of July, he was stopped at 
some distance from the city by a numerous company of ama- 


\\teurs, who had laid a plan to surprise him with a friendly 


ambuscade. One of the party, M. Elsner, the director of the 
conservatory, presented him with a valuable snuff-box, bear- 
ing the following inscription :—Al cavaliere Nicolo Paganini 
gli ammiratori del suo talento. Varsovia, 19 Luglio, 1829. 
Motionless with surprise, Paganini pressed the gift to his lips: 
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and burst into tears. “ Ah?’ exclaimed he, “I have again ||{ather dismissed him with the rest. In my sorrow, I deter-' 
found my public of Vienna !” mined to receive no more addresses, and to wait till I should 
This extraordinary artist's progress through Germany may |/be mistress of my own hand. In the interval, my lover | 
be said to have resembled a triumphal march. On more than |/married without consulting me. Suitors now present them- 
one occasion, formal deputations were despatched from va-|/selves in greater numbers than ever, and the only difficulty is 
rious towns for the purpose of imploring him to allow the in-| to make a selection. How shall I distinguish him who is. 
habitants an opportunity of publicly evincing their admira- lmoved only by disinterested affection? Despairing to make 
tion of his talents. At Frankfort, where he passed nearly|ithe selection myself, Ihave determined to put it toa hazard’ 
twelve months, he maintained his prodigious reputation un-|/ which I dare hope will be providentially directed. Conse- 
diminished—to increase it were impossible. At length the}}quently I here declare that the man who shall gain the high-| 
intelligence of his arrival at Strasburg excited amongst the lest lot at the approaching drawing of the lottery of Bruns- 
French public a sensation, in comparison with which even | wick, shall be regarded by me asa spouse appointed by heaven. 
the fever of political effervescence was absolute calmness. A jMy care and tenderness shall prove to him that he has also 
nervous attack, with spasms, which occasioned a momentary gained the highest lot of conjugal felicity. I cannot believe 
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sand frances in specie. This sum will serve to increase the 
number of your phials, and will render you very interesting 
in the opinion of any belle of your town. No one will re- 


||joice more in the success of your business and the happiness 


of your marriage, than your humble servant, Fortuna.” 
The wise apothecary wasted no time in reflection; he im- 
mediately inserted in all the journals from one end of the” 
country to the other, that he accepted the twenty thousand 
francs. Ina few days the sum was remitted to him through 
an unknown hand. ; 
Should you like to know the origin of this singular lottery 
and of this lady Fortuna? Three young men, with more wit 
than money, and less honesty than either, imagined that by ~ 
an advertisement of this odd character, they could not fail 


hance the interest irresistibly awakened by his incomparable}} ladies whose fathers daily dispose of them in what are called 
execution, and by the expression of inspiration, which during) 
his performance irradiated his sallow features. From Stras-|} The price of a ticket was three franes. The originality 
burg he proceeded to Colmar, and thence to Paris, where his jof the propesition, the whimsicality of the lady, and the 
first public concert took place on the ninth of March, at the|/reasonableness of the price, all combined to attract a large i 
Académie Reyale de Musique. The unanimous and tumul-}/number of purchasers. Many a young man took twenty | 


erate a price, and that there were a thousand methods of 


~ interruption to his first concert in that city, served but to en-|/myself running a greater hazard than the crowds of young ||to obtain a prompt sale for about sixty thousand tickets at so 


marriages of convenience. J am entirely resigned to my fate.” ; eluding the proposed marriage. The event proved that they 
|had calculated shrewdly. They received one hundred and 


forty-four thousand francs, and obtained a peaceable posses- 
sion by the sacrifice of twenty thousand. ceo 


tuous plaudits of the Parisians have ratified, though reed mim ™many married men also took them, without reflect- || 
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could not add to his fame. His triumph in the capital of the||ing upon the embarrassment it would occasion, if the fair one i 
grande nation has not been inferior to that which stamped | should by chance fall to them. Profound lawyers, in more|) 
than one circle where the subject was discussed, decided that |) 


his reputation at Vienna. : 
From M. Schottky’s work we extract a passage, well cal-|the lady would have a right to insist upon a due celebration 
culated to pique the curiosity of the dilettanti; it relates to a||of the marriage, whatever was the nature of previous engage- 


- NEW-YOREK THEATRICALS, : 
Tue extreme heat of the weather, and also many pressing 
avocations, must be our apology for a slender knowledge 


child, named Camillo Sivori, the son of a Genoese merchant:|;ments. Mademoiselle Fortuna became the subject of every ||of the theatrical matters of the past week. The three 


« The youth (it is Paganini himself who speaks) had barely |/conversation. Many of those news-tellers to whom there is 
attained his seventh year when | instructed him in the ele- Ino mystery, gave out that they knew the-young lady, and but 
ments of music. At the expiration of three days he played |\for their usual discretion, would mention her name confiden- 
several pieces with such facility that everybody exclaimed, ||tially to their friends. The ladies remarked with unusual | 
Paganini has wrought a miracle! After the lapse of fifteen ||severity upon the impropriety of her conduct; young people 
days, he performed at a public concert. It is but justice to could not mention her without blushing ; and more than one 
add, that his progress was greatly facilitated by the perfect \\of the elderly maidens, after having declared such a proceed- 
accuracy of his ear. My secret once known, artists will de-||ing a scandal to the sex, determined to offer themselves’ in a 
vote more serious attention to the study of the violin—an in-jjlottery as speedily as possible. During these debates the 
strument which affords far greater resources than they are||tickets were rapidly taken up, and soon entirely exhausted. 


apt to imagine. My system will one day be adopted. The|| At length the grand day of the drawing arrived. A 


method at present followed, and which rather embarrasses iphy: sician in a little city of Saxony was the happy mortal to 
than assists the learner, will be abandoned for mine, which!|Whom blind chance had assigned the beautiful unknown. 
requires nothing more than the regular practice of five or six || The poor fellow had meddled in the lottery without knowing 
hours eachday. It is, howerer, a gross mistake to imagine||What he was about. The death of his father had made it 
that my secret may be discovered by my mode of tuning a||his duty to put himself at the head of an apothecary’s shop, 
ciolin, or by my style of performance. He that would reap||Which had been handed dewn with honor in his family for 
_ the benefit of my secret must be possessed of intellect.’* | seven generations. He Sad already destined his counter for 
With a brief description of Paganini’s personal appear- lla young girl who had been educated like himself in the pro-| 
ance we shall now conclude our task. At first sight the spec-||fession of pharmacy ; and they had been solemnly betrotlied. | 
tator is struck with his emaciated form—with the timid, yet || Nevertheless, the sixty-five thousand franes of Mademoiselle | 


jhouses, however, like so many right good racers, are stretch- 
ing all sinews to reach the goal of public favor. The beautiful 
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fortieth and last time this season, and Burke has been re- 
flecting im his little person all the mighty and opposite passions 
of human nature, as the external worid is imaged in minia- 
ture in a convex mirror. 

The Bowery is also beginning to exert a powerful attrae- 
tion. The new drama of Cagliostro, (pronounced without 
the g)is imposing and splendid. Simultaneous bursts of 
|applause repeatedly testified the surprise and approbation of 
| the audience at the novelty and gorgeousness of the scenery. 

Uhe spells of the hero, beneath the castle, conjure up volumes 
of vapor, which, at first, floating dimly in the air, thicken into 
a film, and then a mist, till the dark masses of clouds roll 
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enveloped, like the summit of some sky-cleaving moun- 
jtain. The last scene is, however, by far the most successful. 
Its magnificence is enhanced by the uncommon depth and 
height of the stage, flung open to its utmost extent. The 
shadowy forms of war and ruin, seen confusedly through the 


penetrating expression of his countenance—with the sallow-|| Fortuna formed a considerable counterpoise to the sentiments i gleam of the fight on the distant battlements—the bodies of 


jj and: projects of the tender, but prudent apothecary. 


|perplexity, he consulted with several of his friends, and their) 


ness of his features, in strange relief with the jet black hair 
that falls in disorder on his forehead. His dark and hollow 


eye, lighted up but by rare and momentary flashes of enthu- \drice only tended to make him still more perplexed than/ 
ever. While in this state, one day holding the ticket of his| 


siasm—his care-worn visage, and the apparently enfeebled ; 
state of his health, exhibit evident indications of that deso- i|destiny, in his hand, his eyes fixed upon the fortunate number, 
lating sorrow which results not so much from the experience || he received the following letter: 


In his || the soldiers, hurled from the lofty turrets—the fine masses of 


dim and gigantic buildings, and the ‘idea of distance and 
vastness which the painter has happily produced, afford a very 
| vivid realization of the most intensely interesting descriptions 
| of Ivanhoe, and certain portions of history, the bodily exhi- 
bition of which few will have an opportunity of beholding 


of positive evil, as from a weariness of life, and the loss of all}; “I learn, sir, that fortune has designed you for the com- 
its illusions. His lips, around which occasionally plays a||panion of my lite. 
smile of bitter irony—his lofty forehezd—his broad profile— ||limited confidence, of which I am about to give you a striking 
all bear the impress of that talent which, when he touches|/Proof, Since the day that I put my person and my fortune 
his favorite instrument, reveals itself to his audience with a/}in the lottery, an event has occurred of the highest importance. 
degree of intensity scarcely conceivable but to those who|| he man to whom I was long since ready to give my hand, 
have seen and heard this musical phenomenon, jhas recovered his liberty by the death of his wife, and has 
|plainly signified that, in spite of appearances, his sentiments 
|\in respect tome have never varied. My heart (whocan con- 
'trel the heart?) has never ceased to be his. It is only with 
jhim and by him that any happiness is in store for me upon 
jthe earth. He asks no dowry—he will not accept a ducat— 
jhe wishes only for myself. But as my conscience forbids 
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Translated from the French, for the New-York Mirror. 
THE MARRIAGE LOTTERY. 


Under this title I owe you the most un-|| best manner. 


AT a period when the passion for play has become so 
general, that both great and small indulge themselves. con- 
tinually with games of chance, and hazard in lotteries, not}; 
only money but property of every description, it may per- i 
haps be worth while. to give an account of a-very peculiar | 


that I should wrong the posterity with which I may be bless- } 


with morestriking effect. Mr. Scott enacted Cagliostro in his 
Mr. G. Jonesis a spirited performer, and Mrs, 
| Stone and Miss Pelby both much above mediocrity. Asa 
attractive, while as an acting piece it contains many good 
| points. We understand the manager has engaged Mr. 
| Cooper and Mr. Booth for the purpose of bringing forth the 
H legitimate drama in a superior style. These gentlemen, with 
| the addition of Mr. Hamblin himself, will form a combina- 
i tion of talent which has never hitherto been marshaled with- 
\|in this theatre. 

| Atthe Chatham, Mr. Archer has appeared several times. 
|Mr. C. Thorne is also sustaining the first parts. On 
| Monday evening they undertook Rolla and Pizarro; El- 


Cinderella gleamed upon the world on Tuesday for the 


over and melt into each other, and the stage is entirely © 


spectacle, Cagliostro is too brilliantly beautiful not to-prove — 


ed, I belong, with all my fortune, to the beloved of my heart. |\vira, Mrs. Hughes. Archer, asthe Peruvian hero, though 


“This, sir, yeu will acknowledge to be a frank avowal. If 
you are detern.ined, however, to hold me to the agreement 


| gifted with @ prepessessing person and rich voice, was defi- 
\cient in polish and tenderness, but in other respeets merit- 


lottery which was drawn a few years ago. | which I have solemnly published in sixty thousand advertise- jed praise. Mr. Thorne discovered a true conception of 

A young lady announced in the papers that she had formed ||™ents of my lottery, 1 a resigned, and entirely at your || Pizarro, and, in points, was excellent. He wants study, 
the resolution to dispose of herself.im.a lottery. She stated ||Service; but 1 do not promise that our union shall not be an} practice, and observation. There is an occasional slight in- 
that she was thirty-two years of age, of a good education, |/@Dticipation of what it would not be polite to mention. 1 “accuracy in his enunciation, in the more violent passages, 
agreeable manners, and with a fortune of sixty-five thousand jwall never love you, but always consider you as the destroyer | which betrays inexperiencd. But, however his delineation 
frances. An engraving annexed to the advertisement exhibit-|/of my happiness. In short, | am resolved not to grant to a|/ may require to be retouched in its shadewing, the ouéline was, 
ed a female of a very pretty figure, and arch countenance. puaiet of pills what I have refused to the only amiable and/| guite as good as, if not better than our general run of Pi- 
“For a number of years,” said Mademoiselle Fortuna, the |jworthy man who has ever made an impression upon my heart. || zarro’s, Barry excepted. He displayed force and expression, 
name which our unknown personage had assumed, “many}) “Let us come to the point, which in your eyes must be || which are much ina performer, and without which he isno- 


suitors have presented themselves before me, but my father}/most essential. Lawyers of great learning inform me that 
has found objections toall and each of them. All appearing || by remitti..g the price of your ticket | should be entirely dis- 
to seek my dowry rather than my affections, I did not much /||charged from you; but heaven forbid that I should give you 
regret their loss. One of them really interested me, but my!'so sad an opinion of my delicacy. I offer you twenty thou- 


‘thing. Thayer,.in Jeremy Diddler, is more genteel than 
Barrett, but not half so ludicrous and laughable. ‘Ihe Diddler 
lof the latter gentleman is a ne plus ultra, at least to our 
audience.- Thayer's rank is one or two grades higher. — 


————— Slr tC 
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FINE ARTS. - 
———eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 
NAPOLEON MUSING at's. HELENA. 


Tue following is ftom the “ London Mirror.” 
This picture has, we understand, becn painted for Sir 


_ Robert Peel, whose taste and munificence in patronizing the 


fine arts cannot be too highly praised. It is throughout a 
masterly performance, and one of which the English school 
of art has just cause to be proud. We intend to let Mr. 
Hayden describe it in his own vivid style : 

** Napoleon was peculiarly alive to poetical association as 
produced by scenery or sound : village bells with their echo- 
ing ding dong, now bursting full on the ear, now dying in 
the wind, affected him as they affect every body alive to natu- 
yal impressions, and on the eve of all his great battles, you 
find him stealing away in the dead of the night, between the 
two hosts, and indulging in every species of poetical reverie. 

“It was impossible to think of such a genius in captivity, 
without mysterious associations of the sky, the sea, the rock, 
and the solitude with which he was enveloped. I never ima- 
gined him but as if musing at dawn, or melancholy at sun- 
set, listening at midnight to the beating and roaring of the 
Atlantic, or meditating as the stars gazed and the moon shone 
on him; in short, Napoleon never appeared to me but at 
those moments of silence and twilight, when nature seems to 
sympathize with the fallen, and when, if there be moments 
fit, in this turbulent earth, for celestial intercourse, one must 
imagine this would be a time immortal spirits might se- 
lect to descend within the sphere of mortality, to soothe and 
comfort, to inspire and support the afflicted. 

“Under such impressions, the present picture was produ- 
ced.—I imagined him standing on the brow of an impending 
cliff, and musing on his past fortunes. I imagined sea-birds 
screaming at his feet—the sun just down—the sails of the 
guard-ship glittering on the horizon, and the Atlantic, calm, 
silent, awfully deep, and endlessly extensive. 

“| tried it in a small sketch, and it was instantly purchased. 
[ published a print, and the demand is now, and has been in- 
cessant ; 2 commission for a picture the full size of life, from 
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especially if we remember the great height of the cliff on 
which Napoleon stands; and the usual sober appearance of 
the ocean towards the last minute of sunset. The lower part 
of the figure, particularly the left leg, half advanced, is admi- 
rably drawn. 

The effect of the picture, on the spectator entering the 
room, is one of the most extraordinary character. Its gene- 
ral outline—Napoleon standing on the crest of a tremendous 
cliff, with his back nearly turned to the spectator, the vast 
Atlantic, and the parting glow of the sun—the figure, too, 
the size of life, will, in some measure preparé him for this ef- 
fect, which we confess ourselves at a loss to describe. Its 
very grandeur impresses us with awe, and our after-thought 
pecomes tinged with melancholy from associating the fate of 
the. illustrious original ‘with the towering cliff, the vasty 
sea, the dying splendor of the sun, and the specky sail of 
the guard-ship fluttering in its last light. Yet how delight- 
ful is it to reflect that such effects are within the span of a 
few square yards of canvass, and how ennobling is the recol- 
lection that genius (ill-fostered as it has been in the case of 
the painter before us,) enables one man to produce such sub- 
lime and agreeable impressions on his fellows. To step from 
the busy pavé of New Bond-street, andits ceaseless whirl of 
fashion to this placid mere of reflection, is a contrast almost 
too severe for some of the puling votaries of London gaiety ; 
yet the scene teems with deep-souled poetry. Some such 
feelings as those so touchingly expressed in Lord Byron’s 
Ode to Napoleon, on his first exile, flit through the memory : 


‘Then haste thee to thy sullen isle, 
And gaze upon the sea: 

That element may meet thy smile,— 
It ne’er was ruled by thee! 

Or trace with thine all-idle hand, 

In loitering mood upon the sand, 
That earth is now as free.’ 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
Revolution in the United States.—This civil war is of a 
literary nature. A person has stigmatized the amiable and 
accomplished author of Knickerbocker and the Sketch Book, 
as a toad-eater, a mere scribbler, and an apostate from his 


one well known as the friend of artists and patron of art, fol- 
lowed, and thus I have ventured to think a conception so un- 
expectedly popular might, on this enlarged scale, not be un- 
interesting to the public. 

“No trouble has been spared to render the picture a resem- 
blance ; its height is Napoleon’s exact height, according to 
Constant, his valet, viz. five feet two inches and three quar- 
ters, French, or five feet five inches and a half, English; the 
uniform is that of one of the regiments of Chasseurs, every 
detail has been dictated by an old officer of the regiment, and 
his celebrated hat has been faithfully copied from one of his 
own hats now in England. 

“The best description I ever saw of Napoleon’s appear- 
ance was in the letter of an Irish gentleman, named North, 
published in the Dublin Evening Post, and it is so very cha- 
racteristic, it may amuse the visitor. He saw him at Elba, 
in 1814, and thus paints him: bes 

“He but little resembles the notion I had of him, or any 
other man I ever saw. He is the squarest figure I think I 
ever remember to have seen, and exceedingly corpulent. His 
face is a perfect square from the effects of fat, and, as he has 
no whiskers, his jaw is thrown more into relief; this descrip- 
tion, joined to his odd little three-cornered cocked hat, and 
very plain clothes, would certainly give him the appearance 
ofa vulgar person, if the impression was not counteracted by 
his soldierly carriage, and the peculiar manner of his walking, 
which is confident, theatrical, and a little ruffian-like, for he 
stamps the ground at every step, and at the same time twists 
his body a little. He was dressed that day in a great coat, 
turned up with a dirty white, &c. His neck is short, his 
shoulders very broad, andhischestopen, * * * His fea- 
tures are remarkably masculine, regular, and well formed. 
His skin is coarse, unwrinkled, and weather-beaten; his eyes 
possess a natural and unaflected fierceness, the most extraor- 
dinary I ever beheld ; they are full, bright, and of a brassyco- 
lor. He looked directly at me, and his stare is by far the most 
intense I ever beheld. This time, however, curiosity made 
me a match, for I vanquished him. It is when he regards 
you, that you mark the singular expression of his eyes; no 
frown, no ill-humour, no affectation of appearing terrible, but 
the general expression of an iron, inexorable temper.” 

We have only to remark, that the picture appears to us 
exceedingly well drawn, and equally colored. Objection 
has been made to the large size of the epauletts, and the co- 
loring of the sea. ‘To the first opinion we may subscribe, 


country! anda scene of inkshed has ensued, more amusing 
than dangerous. The proclaimer of this new creed in litera- 
ture has provoked a pretty brisk fire upon himself from all 
quarters, and as he is likely to have the worst of the conflict, 
we see no occasion to enter the arena, But we must take leave 
tosay that the wholesale abuse bestowed upon the most delight- 
ful of writers, and one so irreproachable in his private life, 
sounded in our ears strangely enough. What! Geoflry Crayon, 
the enchanter, over whose conjurations we have hung capti- 
vated for hours and hours, ascribbler ? Honest old Deidrich 
Knickerbocker—the gravest of historians—the most dignifi- 
ed of Dutchmen, whose matchless pen has immortalized the 
golden, age of the city of Manahatta—the painter of Walter 
the Doubter, of Hard Kopping Piet, of the magnificent Von 
Puffenburge, and the jolly Anthony Van Corlear—excellent 
old Deidrich Knickerbocker, a mere scribbler! He, who has 
devoted himself to the biography of the discoverer of his 
country, and given to the world a book as graceful and inter- 
esting in its delineations as it will be durable in its fame, a 
toad-eater? In good truth, this is an age of revolutions. It 
is curious too, and we wonder that the enthusiastic bellige- 
rents in this little literary warfare should have overlooked the 
fact, that the very occasion which has elicited this wanton attack 
upon Mr. Irving, and that too during his absence, was one 
which in itself affords a striking contradiction to the principal 
charge. It-was in defending the character of one of his own 
countrymen that he has exposed himself to the rancorous and 
indiscriminating bigotry of party feeling! His assailant 
sneers at him for not “having had any party spirit!’ Ifthe 
author of “the namby pamby” Sketch Book, had been the 
obsequious tool of a party, if he had been habituated to grovel 
in its filthy schemes and narrow distinctions, and grown as 
callous to slanders himself as unabashed in imventing them 
against others—and this for some paltry oftice—some clerk- 
ship—and salary, earned by the sweat of his brow at the 
most degrading of labor, we should trouble ourselves little 
about his quarrels. But Mr. Irving is no politician. His 
shoulders are not used to the lash ; and although his fame can- 
not by any probability be even for a moment obscured by this 
piece of gratuitousimpertinence, we cannotrefrain, for ourown 
sakes, from protesting temperately, but most earnestly, as we 
have often done before, against the character of vulgarity and 
coarseness which in many instances disgraces the American 
press. That itis the shameful custom of the country is the 


but doubt whether the objection ought to extend to the latter, 


this editor of the Richmond Whig. 


only apology, and that a ilimsy one, which we can discover for 


An eye to business.—T he following anecdote is told in a re- 
cent Scotch paper ;—“ The late Mr. R., when minister of Inch- 
ture, had a heavy share in one of the Dundee whalers. One 
season the vessel was missing, and thought to be lost. On 
a Sabbath morning the news reached Inchture that the miss- 
ing whaler had come safely in. As usual the beadle was in 
attendance to usher the minister into the pulpit; while on 
his way through the church-yard, he turned round, with a 
face full of importance, and said, ‘Sir, the whaal ship’s come 
in” ‘Hold your peace, John,’ replied the minister, with a 
frown, ‘how dars you speak to me about whale ships on the 
Lord’s day? The poor beadle was quite.crest-fallen at this 
rebuke ; however, when he was opening the door, the minis- 
ter said, archly, ‘Hark ye, man! any-fish? ‘I dinna ken 
an it be right to speak about fish on the Lord’s day, but they 
say she is a bumper ship.’ ‘Is she faith? exclaimed the 
clergyman, striking his cane on theground. ‘The news raised 
his spirits so far above their ordinary tone, that his hearers 
declared they never heard him so lively either before or after.” 


Fugitive Poelry.—The annexed lines, which have been 
standing for several weeks in type—are precisely of that sort 
at the perusal of which we are apt to indulge in a good-na- 
tured smile, and say, ‘‘ Oh! how well they do these things in 
London !? They are, however, from the pen of Mr. Whit- 
tier, editor of the New-England Review. 


THE STRANGER. 


Fo him, Lucy, only once, 
As down the lighted hall, 

We moved to music playfully, 
A stranger to us all; 

Astranger, with a pale white brow, 
And dark and meaning eye, 

Which flashed like lightuing on my own, 
Whene’er he passed me by. 

That soul-lit eye! it haunts me still! 
So passionately deep, 

Like those which sometimes beam on us 
In visions of our sleep ; 

Se sad as if some shadowing grief 
Had o’er his spirit gone, 

Yet brightening as if it caught 
The answer of my own! 

IT knew him not—yet even when 
I turned me from the dance, 

Isaw his dark eye follow me, 
It could not be by chance: 

I-knew him not—and yet his tones 
Were breathed upon my ear, 

So sweetly low and musical 
Icould not choose but hear. 


He spoke of sunny Italy, 
Of Venice and her isles, 
Of dark mustachio’d cavaliers, 
And fair signoras’ smiles; 
Of music melting on the sea, * 
Of moonlight upon bowers, 
Of fair hands wreathing silken curls, 
With gay and pleasant flowers! 
And when he spoke of lovely ones, 
Or praised a soul-like eye, 
His deep full glance was fixed on mine, 
As if it sought reply: 
The flush was deepened on my cheek, 
My voice grew faint and low, 
T trembled at his earnest gaze, 
?Twas foolishness I know! 
We parted at my father’s door, 
The mvonlight sweeily shone, 
And I was standing at his side, 
My arm was on his own: 
Hesighed, dear Lucy, how he sighed, 
My eyes grew strangely dim, 
Tt pained my heart to hear him sigh, 
could have wepttor him! 
He spoke of disappointed hope, 
Of dreams that faded soon, 
The dew-drops of life’sjoyous morn, 
Which vanish’d ere its noon: 
Hespoke of loneliness of heart, 
Of weariness and pain, 
And murmur’d that a life like his 
Was desolate and vain! 
He said his father’s castle frowned 
Upon a foreign shore, 
{A castle, Lucy, think of that, 
He is a Count or more !) 
‘That solitude was in its halls, 
Chill, prison-like, and lone, 
Ungiaddened by the smile of love, 
Or woman’s kindly tone. 
And then, dear Lucy, blame me not, 
We wept with one another, 
You would yourself have pitied him, 
And loved him as a brother: 
So handsome and so sorrowful, 
So haughty, yet so kind ; 
@h dear—I cannot keep his look 
One moment from my mind. 
He pressed my hand at parting, 
And to-night he will be here, 
While Va is at his game of chess, 
And wiais nowhere near; 
Excuse me, dearest Lucy, now, 
Indeed 1 cannot write ; 
To-morrow, I will tell you more, 
He will be here to-night. 
P. s.—Oh, dearest Lucy, pity me. 
Treally think Lam ekg hh 
My heart is like a heart of lead, 
My eyes are red with crying, 
But yesterday the bank was robbed, 
And of a large amount, 
My father tried the robber, 
And, oh Lord!—7t was my Counts 
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THE KNIGHT WITH A SNOWY PLUME. 
WRITTEN BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY—COMPOSED BY H. R. BISHOP. 
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2d verse,—And gaily he rode to his lordly home, 
But the tow’rs were dark and dim; 

And he heard no reply, when he calla for some 
Who were dearer than life to him. 


3d verse—The gate, which was hurl’d from the ancient place, 
Lay mould’ring on the bare ground ; 
And the knight rush’d in, but he saw not a trace 
Of a friend, as he gazed around ! 5 


4th verse.—He flew to the grove, where his mistress’ Jute 
Had charm’d him with love’s sweet tone ; 
But ’twas desolate now, and the strings were mute, 
And she, he adored, was gone. - 


5th verse. —The wreaths were all dead in Rosalie’s bow’r, 
And Rosalie’s dove was lost ; 
And the wint’ry wind, had wither’d each flow’r 
On the myrtle she valued most. 


6th verse.—But acypress grew, where the myrtle’s bloom 
Once scented the morning air, 
And under its shade was a marble tomb, 
And Rosalie’s name was there! 


For the New-York Mirror. 


JUNE. 

Tue heat of the early part of June has been that of midsum- 
mer, the thermometer ranging between eighty-five and ninety 
in the shade, If there are any who can keep themselves cool 
“by thinking on the frosty Caucasus,’’ they have now an 
ample opportunity to exercise their imagination. Umbrellas, 
parasols, white pantaloons, and formidable-looking broad- 
rimmed hats of the same color, are the general but inade- 
quate artifices by which the panting and dripping citizens 
strive to ameliorate the effects of the fiery sun. Now do 
newspaper-carriers, post-boys, cartmen, stage-drivers, glass- 
blowers, blacksmiths, and steam-engine men, and all other 
unfortunate laborers, whose duties call them abroad during 
the raging heat of the day, wipe their drenched foreheads, 
and sorely lament their fate; while shoemakers, tailors, edi- 
tors and other Miterary men, congratulate themselves upon 
their sedentary occupations, and ply their languid tasks, dis- 
mantled of every superfiuous habiliment. The theatres are 
deserted. Burke plays to empty boxes; and even Cinderella, 
the opera of operas, has abandoned the field, after forty vic- 
tories, like a prudent general, shielding his forces from the 
fury of the elements, and awaiting a more favorable opportu- 
nity for his subsequent attacks. Now when fat men meet 
each other in the street do they no more inquire ‘“ what’s the 
news’ but pausing, peradventure, beneath the shade of an 
awning, or the angle of a house, do take off their hats, pass 
their handkerchiefs over their steaming heads, inform each 
other that “it’s very hot weather,” ask ‘how is the ther- 
mometer?’ and learn that it has reached at least one hundred 
and twenty-six in the shade! Strangers from the south, who 
have visited us in order to enjoy the northern temperature, 
suspect they have taken much pains to little purpose; the 
man who keeps the ice-cream garden is more envied than 
the president of the United States, while they who sleep in 
attics ate objects of compassion. Now, too, is the human 
race, the boasted lords see creation, rendered unhappy in 
spirit by the impertinent familiarities of the vile, detested, 


execrable musketo, which puts whole theories of stoical 


philosophy to flight with the touch of his sting, which brings 
the flash of impatience and anger into heavenly faces, and 
causes to shrink the burly soldier, who would walk up to the 
cannon’s mouth as carelessly as curl his whiskers. 

Now the opening summer alters the aspect of the city’s 
amusements. Mr. Rabineau, the patron of salt water bathing, 
“for a time whereof the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary,” contributes largely-to the comfort of whole 
droves of very warm persons of the masculine gender; 
while Niblo, who is said to have possessed himself of the 
genuine Aladdin’s lamp, mentioned in a certain veracious 
history, has conjured up a little Eden, in the very bosom of 
this dusty and business-driving town. A single gaze beneath) 
any of the dunstables, which there demurely shade the very 
loveliest of faces, repays the poetical and perspiring young 
man for all the hardships of the day. In truth, this capti- 
vating promenade attracts crowds of the gay and beautiful, 
when, as the music of the Boston band sends happiness and 
inspiration through every vein, he is “fit for treasons’” who 
could do otherwise than fall desperately in love, at least a dozen 
times, with the radiant eyes, the slender feet, the graceful 
figures, and all the et ceteras which there glide beneath the 
illumined arches, and through the shadowy groves. 

Another favorite resort is Hoboken, whither literary gen- 
tlemen, who are in funds, may be conveyed in a boat for the 
sum of six and a quarter cents. A gratification so delightful, 
and also so cheap, it may be easily imagined is participated 
in by many. Crowds of miscellaneous specimens of mortality 
thither throng to snuff a breath of air, to luxuriate in the 
‘elevating contemplation of rural scenery, and to refresh 


themselves with pound-cake and carbonated mead. Here 
venerable gray-headed politicians inhale the pure air, ren- 
dered more agreeable by a goodly mixture of brandy and 
water, and, amusing themselves with many jokes, do p 
forth volumes of fragrant tobacco smoke, which passes away 
upon the breeze—forgetful the while that even thus fleets 


their own almost ended existence. 


thoughtful, and, peradventure, melancholy man, sick of busi- 
ness and the misery and guilt of the world, to recline on the 
cool and verdant hill, beneath the outspreading branches, 
with the vast city stretched out quietly and beautifully before 
him in the distance, at that soft hour when 


“'The weary sun hath made a golden set, 
And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow.” 


Then doth he note the groupes of sweet children, just start- 
ing forth upon the threshold of life, all unconscious of the 
future, and never dreaming but that the whole world is just 
as bright and gay as the present scene. Even while their laugh- 
ter delights his ear will he remember the words of the poet ; 


‘Alas, regardless of their doom, 

The little victims play! 

No sense have they of ills to come, 

Nor care beyond to-day. 

Yet see how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate, 

And black misfortue’s baleful train, 
Ab, show them where in ambush stand 
To seize their prey, the murderous band! 

Ah, tell them, they are men! 


“To, in the vale of years beneath 
A grisly troop are seen, 
The painful family of death, 
More hideous than their queen : 
This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That every laboring sinew strains, 
Those in the deeper vitals rage : 
Lo, poverty; to fi ] the band, 
That na .bs the soul w th icy hand, 
And slow-consuming age. 


“To each his sufferings: all are men, 
Condemn’d alike to groan ; 
The tender for another’s pain, 
The unfeeling for his own. 
Yet ah! why should they know their fate? 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 
And happiness too swiftly flies, 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more; where ignorance is bliss, 
Tis folly to be wise.”’ 


GEORGE P. MORRIS, PROPRIETOR. 
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Had I the sweetest, softestly 
te That @ver thrill’d an angel’ 
Pome Vd waken from its tend’rest w 
The er note, if a n 


Then ma er laugh or Jo’ 
if eer ian untouched the 
When that fair hind has 
And freely challenged 


‘And had that glové the fi 
That some CE re bril 
That ever p 


yressed the fan th 
Or wrote one word that 2 


That e’er denied to mis’ry’s cla 
What heaven and nature bid us - 
Oh! never its unworthyname = 
Should soil the honor of my 133 noe 
Far other functions of delight 
This blest disguise is formed to kno 
To veil the tender arm at night 
From the rude air and ruder bei 


(That arm wherein the lucid veins, 
Poured from the fount of EM Ae stray, 

And beautify the snowy Leys te 
Through which they win ee ses Kis tas 


Those fingers to protect and cheer — Sash, BS 
That oft the lyre have wrapt in wo, , 

Nor stay’d to dry the trickling tear” 
Their own soft tart had caused | to flow. ; 


With that kind hand in fame to live, 
And kiss unblamed the bounteous part, 

Whose favorite office is to give, 
Whose dearest gift its owner’s heart. - 


THE ENGRAVING. pest 
‘VIEW OF TORRE DI QUINTO, ‘NEAR ROME. 
Drawn by Weir—Engraved by ‘Hatch & S illie. 

‘Tue beautiful view which ornaments our present number, 
is taken from a drawing of our young countryman Weir, who 
studied some time at Rome; and now resides in this city. Mr. 
Weir possesses fine natural genius, and his taste has ‘been 
greatly iutproved by an acquaintance with the best 
Wehave seen many of his delineationsof Italian scenery ‘which 
would do credit to any living artist, and which could not fail to 
bring him into conspicuous notice in any country where'a ma- 
ture and discriminating taste for the arts existed. There i is, || 
however, a time for all things, and a day will assuredly : come, 
when the United States, without degenerating into the effe-| 

minate and slavish habits and manners of Italy, may borrow 
from her a proper and becoming taste for her music, her paint- 
ing, and her architecture. All these arts originated and at- 
tained to their highest perfection whe y, if not free in her 
institutions, was at least tnlepetall Me ige oppressors ; 
and there is nothing in the history of mankind that, does not 
distinctly indicate the eternal and inseparable union 1 of the 
highest degree of liberty with the most splendid triumphs of 
genius. In a free and enlightened country, the patronage of 
the public, while itis equally a source of profit to merit, is cer- 
tainly far more desirable than that of ‘aking or a noble, which 
carries, with it an appearance of degradation, or at least de- 
pendence. To prove that there is not. in. republicanism or its 
institutions, any necessary indifference or neglect of the arts, 
we might instance thesums Voted by the congress of the United 
States to Colonel Trumbull for his three national pictures, 
which far exceed any remuneration that Raphael, or Titian, or 
Dominichino ever received forthe same number of ‘works paint- 
ed for emperors, popes, princes or ‘cardinals, although some of 
these have since been sold for much greater sums. Itis on 
record that Dominichino was paid by some Macenas of a car- 


dinal, about the value of twelve or thirteen guineas for his pic- | 
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liberty. ae beau idéal of the social state would be that 
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But such a state of things is out of the question. 
All that can be done or ought to be aimed at in this coun- 
try, is, to inculcate just $0 much of a taste for the arts as is 
‘consistent with that primitive hardihood and simplicity which 


|lis essential to the possession, ie enjoyment, and the protec- 


tion of our institutions. 

We intended to have presented our subscribers at this time 
with a view of Wall-street.. The drawing was accordingly 
completed and placed in the hands of an artist, but when the 
plate was finished, it was so badly executed, that we resolved 
to substitute the present one, being deleriniried that none shall 
hereafter appear in the Mirror but such as at least equal the 
best of American engravings ; we therefore preferred to make 
a selection from the portfolio of Mr. Weir, from numerous 
sketches taken by him on the spot. 
street, however, has been committed to the skill of one, whose 
former ‘efforts. and well-established reputation are a’sufficient 
guarantee that it will be done in a superior style. Th the 
course of the next volume the engraving will be published. 
The “Torre de Quinto,” which accompanies this impression, 
was drawn in 1827. It is an old castle about five miles from 
Rome, situated on a little hill in the centre of a valley, about 
three miles from any other habitation, and is commonly called 
“ Poussin’s Castle,” from the fact, that he frequently intro- 
duced it in his pictures, It had formerly a moat and draw- 
bridge, and was probably built in the time of the crusades, but 
mown, Itis sometimes used by goat- 
herds for the shelter of their flocks, and sometimes by ban- 
ditt, for the latter of whom it is more appropriate, as it is al- 
- entirely inruins. ‘The surrounding country is hilly and 
sandy, and is nearly destitute of vegetation. 

It is singular ‘ling is castle should be almost entirely un- 
known even byt h tives in the vicinity of Rome, and equal- 
ly strange that no account should be extant, not even a tra- 
dition, respecting its original owners and. objects. Left thus 
entizely to itself, the: “imagination sociates with it a thou- 
sand tales of romance and chi _ How _ many of Spo 
knights, rena 


its. walls, 


ey cannot flourish as they once did in Italy, without 


a due and p: oper encouragement of 


the refinements of manners, and all the embellishments of 
‘|| the arts. 
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ture of St. Jerome, considered the third greatest in the world! 


We thank our stars this cardinal was not a republican, or we 
might never have heard the last of the parberolis ‘ind ifference 
of a free people towards the arts and elegancies 
Thus much for rewards. As to hones read that 
when employed in painting the likeness of Giniote 
was allowed to sit down in his royal presence. _ 
The people, we mean the respectable — of the a 
nations of the present age, certainly exhibit no want of ; 
sition to foster and encourage literature and the arts, so far as 
they ought to be encouraged without entirely taking the lead of 
more necessary and indispensable pursuits and occupations of 
life. For ourselves, we wish to see them take deep root in 
fhe United States; but at the same time, we would not pur- 


ey 


| this description is 


of the 


de in this country, 
executed, clearly 
ae may claim the 
st eng ‘a vings 
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enerally manifested towards works .o: taste: le gance of 


mded with a correspor ding “inc ‘astry, 
competition, and improvement among the artists and publish- 
ers. Those of our countrymen who have devoted themselves 
to this branch of the arts, whatever may be said to the con. 
trary, dwell in an age and country affording a fine field for 
their exertions, and where perseverance, application, and ta- 
{ent cannot fail to obtain an ample reward. ¢ 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


JONATHAN'S VISIT TO THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE. 
BY J, K., PAULDING. 


Somewuere about the year 1783, Jonathan, a young fel- 
low who lived away down east, took it into his head to make 
a voyage to Canton. Accordingly he fitted out his sloop, 
a tarnation clever vessel of about tighty tons, and taking a 
crazy old compass for his guide, his two cousins, one a lad 
about sixteen, and a great Newfoundland dog for his crew, 
and a couple of rusty revolutionary swords for an armament, 
he boldly set forth on a voyage to the celestial empire. 

Jonathan was a mighty cute lad, and had read a little or 
so about the great devotion of the Chinese to the herb called 
giaseng, which every body knows is a remedy for all things. 
He happened one day to hear an Indian doctor give it as his 
opinion that a certain plant which grew in the neighborhood 
of Jonathan’s natale solum, was very much like the famous 
Chinese panacea, as he had seen it described. He took a 
hint from this, and rather guessed he would carry a good 
parcel along with him on speculation. Accordingly he 
gathered a few hundred weight, dried, and stowed it away in 
one of his lockers, under the cabin floor. 

Providence, which seems to take special care of such droll 
fellows as Jonathan, who calculate pretty considerably on 
their native energies, blessed him with fair winds and good 
weather; his old compass behaved to admiration; his old 
chart, which had been torn into fifty thousand pieces and 
pasted on a bit of tarpaulin, proved a most infallible guide ; 
and, some how or other, he could not exactly tell how, he 
plumped his sloop right into Table Bay, just as if] the old 
fellow had been there a hundred times before. 

The Dutch harbor-master was sitting under his hat on 
his piazza, when he beheld, through the smoke of his pipe, 
this strange apparation of a vessel, scudding like a bird into 
the bay. He took it for the fmous Flying Dutchman, and 
such was his trepidation, that he stuck his pipe into hie : 
button-hole without knocking out the ashes, whereby he burnt 
a hole in his waistcoat. When Jonathan rounded to, and 
came to anchor, the harbor-master ventured to go on board 
to get information concerning this strange little barque. He 
could talk English, Dutch fashion, for indeed he had been 
promoted to the office on account of his skill in languages. 

“Whence came you, Mynheer?? quoth he. 

“Right off the reel from old Salem, I guess,” replied 
Jonathan. 

* Old Salem—whereabouts is dat den? 
sich place about here.”? 

“T guess not. What's your name, squire?” 

“Hans Ollenbockenoffenhaffengraphensteiner ish my 
name.” 

“ Whew! whyit’saslongasa pumpkin vine—now aintit?”’ 

“But whereabouts ish dish blashe you speague of?” reiter- 
ated the harbor-master. 

. *O, its some way off—about six or eight thousand miles 
down west there.” 

“Six tousand duyvels!” muttered Hans with the long 
name. ‘ Do youtink I vill pelieve such a cog and pullsh tory 
as dat, Mynheer ?”’ 

* If you don’t believe me, ask my two cousins there—and 
if you don’t believe them, ask my dog. I tell you I come 


Ttont know any 


right straight from old Salem, in the United States of Amer- 
tykey.” 

“United Sthaites of vat? I never heard of any United 
Sthaites but de Sthaites of Hollant.” 

* Ah—I suppose not—they’ve jist been christened. I 
*spose now, likely you’ ve never heard of the new world neither, 
have you, mister—what’s your name ?”? 

“Fans Ollenbockenoffenhaffengraphensteiner—I told you 
zo pefore.”’ 

‘Maybe you'll have to tell me again before I know it by 
heart, I calculate. But did you never hear of the new world, 
squire ?” 

* Not I—ant if I hat, I vouldn’t hafe pelieved it. ‘Tare ish 
no new worlt zinze de tiscovery of de Cabe of Goot Hoop dat 
I know. Put, gome along, you must co vid me to de gub- 
ernador.” 

Jonathan puzzled the governor about as much as he had 
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done the harbor-master. But his papers were all fair and 
above board, and the governor had not only heard of the 
new world but of the-United States of Amerrykey, as Jona- 
than called them:, Accordingly he was permitted’ to enjoy 
all the privileges of the port. 

Nothing could exceed the curiosity and wonder excited 
by the vessel among the people at the Cape. That she 
should have made a voyage of so many thousand miles, 
with such a crew and such an outfit, was, in their opinion, 
little less than miraculous, and the worthy governor could 
only account for it by the aid of witchcraft, which, he had 
somewhere heard, abounded in the new world. Jonathan 
was the greatest man, and his dog the greatest dog at the 
Cape. He dined with the governor and the burgomasters ; 
cracked his jokes with their wives and daughters, danced 
with the Hottentots, and might have married a rich Dutch 
damsel of five hundred weight, and five thousand ducats a 
year, provided he would have given up old Salem forever. 

After partaking of the hospitalities of the Cape a few days, 
Jonathan began to be in a hurry to prosecute his voyage. He 
knew the value of time as well as money. On the sixth day 
he accordingly set sail amid the acclamations of the inhabi- 
tants, taking with him a hippopotamos, an ourang-outang, 
and six ring-tailed monkeys, all of which he had bought 
on speculation. One of his cousins had, however, been 
so smitten with the country about the Cape, or with the 
charms of a little Dutch maiden, that he determined to stay 
behind, marry, and improve the inhabitants—on speculation. 
A Dutch sailor offered to supply his place, but Jonathan de- 
clined, saying he guessed his other cousin and the Newfound- 
land dog, who was a pretty particular cute kritter, could sail 
his sloop quite round the world and back again. 

Not much of interest occurred during the voyage until he 
arrived at Macao, where he excited the same astonishment, 
underwent the same scrutiny, returned the same satisfactory 
answers, and came off as triumphantly as he did at the Cape 
of Good Hope. While here, he saw every thing, inquired 
about every thing, and went every where. Among other ad- 
ventures he one day accompanied his cousin in a fishing- 
boat, to see if they fished as the people did on the banks 
of Newfoundland. Unfortunately a violent storm came 
on; some of the boats were lost, and their crews drowned. 
The survivors went and offered up some of their paddles at 
the great temple of Neang-ma-ko. ‘Those that were able, 
added some matches and gilt maper. Jonathan’s vther cousin 

here determined to stay behind at Macao. It occurredto him 

- he might make a speculation by curing the fish after the 

manner of mackarel. Jonathan did not much like this, but he 
said “never mind, I partly guess I can do without him.” 

Jonathan had now no one but his Newfoundland dog to 
assist in the navigation of his sloop. But he thought to him- 
self, his voyage was almost at an end, and, at all events, if he 
hired any of the Macao people, they would be offering up 
matches and gilt paper to Neang-ma-ko, instead of minding 
their business. So he set sail for Canton, the Chinese prog- 
nosticating he would go to the bottom, because he did not 
make an offering to Neang-ma-ko, and the Portuguese that 
he would go to the devil, because he did not pay his devoirs 
to the virgin. 

At Lin-Tin he was taken for a smuggler of opium by 
some, and for a magician by others, when they saw his vessel, 
heard where he hailed from, and became convinced that his 
whole crew consisted of a Newfoundland dog. The com- 
mander of the fleet of ships of war stationed at Lin-Tin, to 
prevent the smuggling of opium into the celestial empire, 
seized the sloop, and devoted its brave commander to the in- 
dignation of the mighty emperor, who is brother to the sun 
and moon, Hercupon Jonathan bethought himself of a piece 
of the herb he had brought with him and had in his pocket. 
“Jt isa mighty good chance,” thought he, “to try if it’s the 
identical thing.” Accordingly he took a convenient opportu- 
nity of presenting to the valiant commander a bit about as 
big as his finger. The admiral, whose name was Tizzy- 
Wizzy-Twang-Lang, stared at him at first with astonishment, 
then at the present with almost dismay, and thrusting it into 
+his pocket, immediately caused it to be proclaimed that the 
“ foreign barbarian” was innocent of the crime, or the inten- 
tion of smuggling opium, and might go any where he pleased. 
Tizzy-Wizzy-T wang-Lang then sat down and wrote a des- 
patch to the governor of Canton, stating that he had routed 


the “foreign barbarians,” destroyed their fleet, and thrown 


all their opium overboard. After which he shut himself up 
in his cabin and took a morsel of the treasure Jonathan had 


presented him, about as large as the headof a pin. It is aston- 


ishing how much better he felt afterwards, 


Tu the meanwhile Jonathan had set sail, and was plough- 


|| ‘You don’t now, do you ? quoth Jonathan. 


ing his way towards Canton, with a fair wind anda good pros- 
pect of making a great speculation, for he had ascertained to 
a certainty that the article he had brought with him was 
the real ginseng, which was worth five times its weight in 
gold. He went ashore at the village of Ho-tun, where he 
saw the people catching wild ducks and geese, which they 
fatten by feeding in the dark. ‘That's a good hint,” said 
Jonathan, shutting one eye, ‘‘and I'll tell the folks at old Sa- 
lem.” While he was walking about, seeing into every thing, he 
was unexpectedly saluted by a shower of stones from a parcel 
of children with their hair sticking up behind like two horns. 
Jonathan thought this tarnation ungenteel, but he prudently 
suppressed his anger, considering he was in a strange country, 
and was come to try his fortune. 

“ May I be buttered,” quoth Jonathan, as he approached 
Canton, and saw the countless boats moored in streets on the 
river, or flitting about in every direction—“ May I be butter- 
ed if here isn’t a city all afloat. This beats all nater !” 

And sure enough, here was a scene that might have made 
one of our Indians wonder. The whole world seemed on 
the water. Junks, with two eyes staring at the bows—canal- 
boats, flower-boats, pleasure-boats, and boats of all'sizes and 
descriptions, filled with all sorts of people, lay moored in 
regular streets, or were moving about to and fro in every di- 
rection, painted in all the colors of the rainbow, and orna- 
mented with gold leaf and grinning monsters haying no pro- 
totypes in nature, or any where else but in the grotesque 
imagination of the artists of the celestial empire. 

The busy activity of some of these boats was singularly 

contrasted with the luxurious ease of others, in which might 
be seen a couple of Chinese dandies reclining on mats and 
resting their heads on bamboo pillows, with pipes in their 
mouths, either listlessly contemplating the scene before them, 
or gazing with Jack-lustre eye on the picture of some favorite 
beauty with penciled eyebrows, nails like a tiger, and feet 
almost invisible. Others were performing the ceremony of 
chin-chin-jos, which consists in throwing bits of burning 
paper into the water, while the din of innumerable gongs 
contributed a species of music to the scene that made honest 
Jonathan stop his ears in reverential dismay. 
When our adventurer moored his sloop at Whampoa, in 
the midst of a fleet of vast ships, of almost all the nations 
of Europe, they did not know what to make of her. All he 
could say failed in convincing them that he had come from 
jsuch a long distance, in such a vessel, navigated by such a 
lerew. Besides, what could have-brought him to Canton ? He 
had neither money to purchase, nor cargo to exchange for 
Chinese commodities, except it might be his river-horse, his 
ourang-outang, and his monkeys. 

Jonathan kept his own secret. He had heard that the Chi- 
nese were as sharp as the “‘leetle end of nothing whittled 
down,’ and determined to be as sharp as the best of them. 
Accordingly nothing could be got out of him, except that he had 
come.on his own bottom, and meant to turn a penny some 
how or other. He said nothing about his ginseng, which he 
had, as I before stated, stowed away in a secret locker. 


The story of the strange man and the strange vessel that 
|had been navigated from the new world by a man and a 
dog, made a great noise, and thousands flocked to see them. 
The gentleman who officiated as American consul, without, 
however, having a regular appointment, behaved in the most 
kind and friendly manner to Jonathan, and introduced him 
|to a hong, or, as our hero called him, a hung-merchant, who 
undertook to do his business for him, that is, if he had any to 
do, which seemed rather doubtful. 

“J chin-chin you,” said Fat-qua, the hongman. 

“ Well then, 
I chin-chin you, and so we are even, I guess?’ 

Fat-qua was very anxious to know all about Jonathan’s 
business, but the Chinese were such plaguy slippery fellows, 
he was afraid to trust him with his seeret. He, therefore, 
very gravely, and with infinite simplicity, commended to him’ 
his cargo of live stock, begged he would dispose of them to 
|the best-advantage, and invest the proceeds in a cargo of 


‘notions. F'at-qua did not know whether to laugh or be angry 
—however, he concluded by laughing, and promising to do 
his best. / 


The trifle which Jonathan brought with him had been 
all expended in maintaining himself and his dog, and Fat- 
qua did not feel inclined to advance any on the security of 
his live stock. This being the case, Jonathan one day brought 
a pound or two of his ginseng, and asked him carelessly 
what it might be likely worth in these parts ? 

“Bi yah!” exclaimed the hong-merchant in astonishment. 
“No, have got some more of he—hi yah!” 

‘* Some small matter—not much,” said Jonathan, who was 
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of opinion if he displayed the whole parcel at once, it might 
lower the price and injure his speculation. 

Fat-qua disposed of the two poundsof ginseng for a thump- 
ing sum, which Jonathan pocketed in less than no time, and 
chuckled in his sleeve, as he thought of the means to get rid 
of the whole at the same rate, A day or two after, he ate 
the hong-merchant a few pounds more, which he said he had 


accidentally found in a place where he had sto way and 
forgot it. wae a } She. ae 
“Hi yah! Missee Joe Notting, I chin-chin you’? And 


he began to have a great respect for Missee Joe No! ej 

In this way, by slow degrees, i Jonathan bring 
forth his hoard of hidden treasures, till it was all disposed of, 
and he found himself in possession of almost half a million of 
dollars ; for, it is to be recollected, this happened long before 
the value of ginseng was brought down to almost nothing by 
the large quantities carried to China in consequence of the 
successful speculation of Jonathan. "I 

Every time he produced a new lot, he declared it was all he 
had left, and consequently, to the last moment, the price was 
kept up. Fat-qua began to believe that Joe Notting had dis- 
covered some hidden place where it grew, in the neighborhood 
of Canton, or that he dealt with the prince of darkness. He 
accordingly caused him to be watched, but our hero was too 
wide awake for the hong-merchant. , 

‘‘ Hi yah! Missee Joe Notting—some yet moreg-when you 
shall think shal] you no more have—hey ?. Every day here 
come you—say the last ishe—hi yah! I think no last come 
forever.” F 

“T hain’t another stick to save my gizzard,” said Jonathan, 
and this time he spoke like a man of honor. He had at last 
sold out his hoard, with the exception of a small parcel for 
presents, and to use on an emergency. is 

Jonathan was now thinking he would gather himself 
together, and point his bowsprit strut towards home. But first 
he determined to see about him, for he expected to be asked 
a heap of questions when he got amongst his old neighbors; 
and not be able to tell them all about the celestial empire, 
would be to show he had little or no gumption. 

He accordingly visited the famous flower garden of Fa- 
Tee, where he saw a vast collection of the most beautiful 
flowers, and roses of all colors. Returning, he passed through 
the suburb of Ho-Nam, where he was called Fan-kwei, which 
means “ foreign devil,” and pelted handsomely with stones, 
according to the hospitable custom of the inhabitaiits. 

Jonathan was now so rich, that he felt himself a different 
man from what he was when the boys pelted him at the 
village of Ho-tun. He had moreover seen the bamboo 
liberally employed on the backs of the Chinese by their own 
officers and magistrates, that he thought he might make use 
himself of this universal panacea for all offences in the ce- 
lestialempire. Accordingly, he sallied forth among these in- 
hospitable rogues, and plied his stick so vigorously that the 
rabble fled before him, crying out “ Fan-kwei!” and making 
motions significant of cutting off the head, as much as to say 
that would be his end at last.. The reader must know that 
beheading is considered the most disgraceful of all punish- 
ments in the celestial empire, where they do every thing dif- 
ferently from the rest of the world. : 

A formal complaint was laid before the Gan-chat-sze, a 
minister of justice at Canton, against the Fan-kwei, who had 
feloniously bambooed the mobof Ho-Nam. Fat-qua, one of out 
hero’s securities, was taken into custody till his forthcoming, 
and an express sent offto Pekin to announce the intelligence 
to the brother of the sun and moon, that a Fan-kwei had 
beaten at least two hundred of his valiant and invincible sub- 


jects, who could not bring themselves to soil their fingers . 


by touching even the clothes ofa foreign barbarian. 

Jonathan was soon arrested, and, being carried before 
the illustrious Gan-chat-sze, was astonished at seeing the in- 
finite mischief he had done. There was one poor man who 
had his eye put out; another his head fractured ; a third his 
arm broken; and, what was worse than all this, three 
children were so disabled that they could not stand, all by 
Jonathan’s bamboo, which was about as thick as your finger. 

This was a serious business fora Fan-kwei. But his 
friend F'at-qua whispered in his ear— 

“ Fi yah—Missee Joe Notting—you some more haye got 
of that grand—Hi yah ! You stand under me—hey ?” 

Jonathan tipt him a knowing wink, and Fat-qua then 
crept close to the ear of the incorruptible Gan-chat-sze, 
and whispered him in like manner; but what he said being 
only intended for the ear of justice, must not be disclosed. 
The effect, however, was niiraculous, the Gan-chat-sze forth- 
with started up in a mighty passion, and, seizing his bamboo, 
attacked the complainants in the suit with such wonderful 

, ¢ 
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vigor, that he actually performed a miracle, and restored 
every one of them to the use of their limbs. After this, he 
discharged the offender with a caution, which Fat-qua trans- 
lated into excellent English, and the next day Jonathan sent 
him by the hands of the same discreet friend a pound of gin- 
sen 

Hi yah ! Missee Joe—more some yet, hey! Believe him 
make him as him go along.—Hi yah ! Chin-chin you, Missee 
Joe Notting.” 

Fat-qua was determined to signalize this triumph of Chi- 
nese justice over prejudice against foreigners, by a great feast 
of bears-claws, birds-nests, and all the: ‘delicacies of the east. 
He, therefore, invited a num mber of the Fan-kweis about the 
Factory, to meet Jonathan a ‘ country-seat, near the gar- 
dens of Fa-Tee, and they had a jolly time of it. Our hero 


was complimented with a pair of chop-sticks of the most ele- | 
gant construction and materials, which he managed with such 
skill, that, by the time the dinner was over, he was well nigh 
“starved to death. 

The “ hung-merchant” Pit-gue, was a jolly little fellow, 
“ about knee high to a toad,” as Jonathan used to say, and 
fond of a good glass of wine. He plied his guests pretty 
neatly, until they began to feel a little top-heavy, and sailed 
away one by one under rather high steam, leaving Jonathan 
and his friend alone together, the latter: fast asleep. Jona- 
than was by this time in high feather, and thought this would 
be a good time to take a peep at the establishment of his 
friend, that he might know something of these matters when 
he got home. 

He arose without disturbing the little fat gentleman, and 
proceeded to penetrate into the interior of the house, until he 
came tothe female apartments, in one'of which he saw a 
young lady smoking, to whom he paid his compliments with 
a low bow. Her pipe was formed of slender pieces of bam- 
boo, highly polished, with a bowl of silver and a mouth-piece 
of amber. Her hair was beautifully long and tastefully 
dressed with flowers and gold and silver bodkins, and the 
whole atnigsphere of the room was perfumed with jasmine 
and other odoriferous plants and shrubs. By her side lay a 
guitar, on which she seemed to have been playing. 

The entrance of Jonathan threw her into great confusion, 
and she uttered several violent screams, which however brought 
no one to her assistance. -The illustrious Fat-qua was still 
steeping in his seat, and the servants making merry as usual 
with the remains of the feast. Jonathan attempted an apo- 
logy for his intrusion, but the more he apologized the louder 
the young lady screamed. Jonathan wondered what could 
be the matter with her. 

“Well, I never saw any thing like this growing among 
corn—what’s come over the gal? May I be chiselled if I 
don’t think she’s afeard I'll eat her. But why the dickens, if 
she’s frightened, dont she scamper off, that being the most nat’- 
ral way of getting out of danger.’ Jonathan did not know 
the feet of the poor young damsel were not more than two 
inches and a half long, and that she could no more run than 


fly. They were what the Chinese poets call a couple of “ gold-| 


en lilies.” 

Encouraged by this notion, that her pretending to be fright- 
ened was all sheeraflectation, he approached her still nearer, 
took up the guitar, and begged her to play him a tune, such 
as “ Yankee Doodle,” or any thing of that sort that was pret- 
ty easily managed, for he did not much admire any of your 
fine fashionable gimcracks. Jonathan was a plaguy neat 
kind of a chap—as handsome a lad as might be seen ; tall, 
and straight, with blue eyes, white forehead, and red cheeks, 
a little rusted to be sure with the voyage. 

The pretty creature with the little feet, whose name was 
Shangtshee, ventured at last tolook at this impudent intruder, 
and, sooth to say, he did not appear so terrible at the second 
glance as at the first. She smiled, and put out her small foot 
for Jonathan to admire, She then took her guitar and play- 
ed him a tune—it was not “ Yankee Doodle” to be sure, but 
it rather pleased Jonathan, for he declared it beat all, he'd be 
switched if it did’nt. Shangtshee seemed to understand the 
compliment, for she smiled and put out her other golden lily, 
I suppose to show Jonathan she had a pair of them. Jona- 
than admired the pipe ; she handed it to him, he put it to his 
lips, and giving it back again, she put it to her lips, which our 
hero finally concluded came as near to kissing as two-pence 
to a groat. 

“How the kritter blushes,” thought Jonathan. He did 
not kuow she was painted half an inch thick after the fashion 
of the Chinese ladies. As they sat thus exchanging little 
pleasant civilities, which, innocent as they were, endangered 
both their lives, they were alarmed, at least the lady—for Jo- 
nathan had never particularly studied Chinese customs—by 


the sound of a guitar, at some short distance in the garden. 
It approached nearer, and, in a few minutes, seemed directly 
under the window of the apartment. Shangtshee appeared 
greatly agitated, and begged Jonathan by signs to depart the 
way hecame. But Jonathan had no notion of being scared 
by a tune, and declined to budge an inch. It was a nice tune, 
and he did’nt much mind if he heard another just like it. 

Presently the music ceased, and all at once the young 
Shangtshee screamed a scream almost as loud as the former 
ones. ‘‘ What can have got into the curious varmint now, 
I wonder?” quoth Jonathan. He little suspected she had 
caught a glimpse of the face of her lover through the blinds. 
This young man was called Yu-min-hoo, which signifies fea- 
thered, because he was a great poet, and took such high flights 
thathis meaning was sometimes quite out of sight. He always 
carried an ink-bottle suspended to his button, a bamboo pen 
stuck hehind his ear, and a book under his arm, in which he 
wrote down his thoughts that none might escape him. He 
made verses upon Shangtshee, in which he compared her toa 
dish of bears-claws, since her nails were at least six inches 
long, and she was a delicacy which the epicure might admire 
every day in the year. It was this sentiment which he had 
set to music and sung on this eventful evening under the win- 
dow of his mistress. 

Yu-min-hoo was petrified when he saw his Shangtshee 
sitting so cosily by the side of a Fan-kwei, which, as I said 
before, means foreign devil. His indignation was terrible, 
and his jealousy prodigious. He had thoughts of sitting 
down by the light of the moon and writing a furious ode, con- 
signing the Fan-kwei to all the Chinese devils, which are 
the ugliest in the world. Even their gods are monsters, 
what then must the others be? On second thoughts, how- 
ever, Yu-min-hoo restrained his muse, and in a moment or 
two they heard the clatter of his wooden shoes gradually re- 
ceding. Shangtshee again entreated with her eyes, her 
hands, nay, her very feet, that Jonathan would make himself 
scarce, ‘The tears ran down her cheeks, and like torrents of 
rain wore deep channels in them that almost spoiled their 


beauty. 
Jonathan tried all he could to comfort her, when, what was 


his surprise and indignation at her base ingratitude, he 
was saluted with a scratch of those long nails that constitute 
the most unequivocal claim of a Chinese lady to rank. It 
was a scratvh so emphatic and well-directed, that every nail, 
and most especially the little finger nail, left its mark on his 
cheek, and it was preceded and followed by a scream of the 
highest pretensions. 

* Our hero was astounded at this salutation. He had heard 
of love taps, but never of such as these. But he soon un- 
derstood the whole squinting of the business as slick as a 
whistle, when he saw little Fat-qua standing before him 
breathing fire and looking fury with his dark sharp-cor- 
nered eyes. 

“ Hi yah !—Missee Joe Notting—spose think you daughter 
my one flower-woman—hey ?’ 

Jonathan endeavoured to convince Fat-qua that there was 
not the least harm in sitting by the side of a young woman 
in a civil way—that it was done in his country every day in 
the year, particularly on Sundays—and that the women there 
were quite as good as the Chinese, though they did not wear 
wooden shoes and nails six inches long. 

Fat-qua was wroth at this indecorous comparison of the 
Fan-kwei ladies with those of the celestial empire ; he ordered 
his servants to seize Jonathan as a violator of Chinese eti- 
quette, and a calumiator of wooden shoes and long nails. He 
determined in the bitterness of his heart to have him imme- 
diately beforethe worshipful Gan-chat-sze, who would not fail 
to squeeze some of his dollars out of him. 
| But further reflection induced him to abandon this course. 
He recollected, when the fumes of the wine were somewhat’ 
dissipated, that both himself and his daughter would be. dis- 
graced and dishonored if it were publicly known that she 
had been in company with a F'an-kwei, a stain of the deepest 
dye, according to the statutes of the celestial empire, in any 
|but the common women. The only way, therefore, was to 
make the best of a bad business. Accordingly he bribed his 
servants to secrecy—married his daughter to the poet—and 
swore never to invite another Missee Joe Notting to dine 
with him so long as there was a woman in his house. He 
had never, he said, met with a fellow of this chop before. 

Various were the other adventures of our hero, which are 
forever incorporated in the annals of the celestial empire, 
where he figures as the “ Great F'an-kwei, Joe Notting.” My 
limits will not suffice to particularize them all, else would I 
record how he was fined a thousand dollars by his old friend, 
Gan-chat-sze, for bambooing a valiant sentinel who refused 


to let him enter the gates of Canton without a bribe; how his 
river-horse, being tired of confinement, took an opportuni- 
ty to jump overboard, whereby he upset a boat and came nigh 
drowning the passengers. This cost him three thousand 
dollars more. His next adventure was picking up the body 
of a drowned man in the river one evening in passing be- 
tween his sloop and the shore, whose murder he was found 
guilty of before Gan-chat-sze, who kindly let him off for ten 
thousand dollars, advising him at the same time through 
the hong-merchant Fat-qua, to take the earliest opportunity 
of making himself invisible within the precincts of the celes- 
tial empire. 

“T partly guess Pll take his advice, and pull up stakes, ”” 
said Jonathan. ‘I never saw sucha tarnal place. It beats 
every thing, I swow. Why, squire Fat-qua, I’ll tell you what 
—if you’ll only come to our parts, you may go jist where you 
please—do jist as you please—and talk tothe gals as much as 
you please. I'll be choked if it is’nt true by the living hokey.” 

“Fi yah! Missee Joe Notting,” replied Fat-qua, ‘‘she 
must be some very fine place dat Merrykey.”’ 

* There youare right, squire. But, good bye; I finally con- 
clude it’s best to cut stick, They’re plaguy slippery fellows 
here, if they aint, may I be licked by a chap under size.” 

» Jonathan received the remainder of his money, which he 


was then earnestly advised to invest in bills, and at the same 


time to sell his vessel, and embark for home in a safer convey- 
ance. 

“Dye think I’m a fellow of no more gumption than 
that ?? said he. T’ll be darned if there’s a tighter safer 
thing than my sloop ever sailed across the salt sea; and as 
for your paper money, I’ve had enough of that in my own 
country in my time.” 

He declined shipping a crew, for he said he must trust, in 
that case, tostrangers; and he thought to himself that he could 
easily induce his two cousins to go home with him now he was 
so rich. It happened as he had anticipated, both gladly re- 
joined him again, each having failed in his speculation. The 
Dutchmen at the Cape forbade the one using a machine he 
had invented for saving labor, lest it might lower the orice of 
their negroes; and the Portuguese and Chinese refused to 
eat the fish of the other, because he neither crossed himself 
before the picture of the virgin, nor burnt gilt paper to the 
image of Neang-ma-ko. 


being yelept honorable. He lived long and happily, and his 
chief boast to the end of his life was that he had been the first 
of his countrymen to visit the celestial empire, and the only 
man that navigated with a Newfoundland,dog for an officer. 
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THE DRAMA. 


NEW-YORK THEATRICALS, 

We are almost ashamed to say, that after all the “last 
nights of Cinderella this season,” she has come forth again 
as bewitching as ever.. Thetruth is, this opera offers an en- 
tertainment so agreeable and popular, that it can scarcely yet 
be laid aside without disappointing many. Mr. Barnes has 
been enacting Romeo, or Juliet, we do not know which, for 
the FW ube has run up towards ninety; therefore, not 
being fond of the pathetic, we were not present. By the way, 
Barnes deserved, and we are told received, a good benefit ; but 
we hope the shade of the poet may scowl upon him in his 
dreams, for thus burlesquing his fine creations. 

The Bowery, in addition to several spectacles of uncom- 
mon splendor, which we have noticed. before, is coming forth 
in tragedy with talent. Mr. Booth is a strong attraction, and 
the Virginius and William Tell of Mr. Hamblin are much 
and deservedly applauded. We think the policy of the mana- 
ger will be hereafter to devote his house to tragedy and come- 
dy, while the Park will necessarily standalone in opera. The 
two gentlemen named above, with the aid of Mr. Cooper, 
may afford many attractive exhibitions. The public will 
doubtless extend to the establishment every encouragement. 

At the Chatham, Oswali has been performed. We un- 
derstand it was entirely successful; but have not had an 
opportunity of attending its representation, nor of witness- 
ing the efforts of Mr. Adams, by whom it was produced. 
Mrs. Hughes delivered an epilogue written by Mr. Wood- 
worth. The public will bear in mind that this is the season 
for benefits, to which the performers, who have so long min- 
istered to our gratification, look for an important part of their 


reward. However we may be often led into animadversions 
upon their faults and merits, this is a period when we wish 
them all success, 


A prospsrous voyage ended in Jonathan’s happy return to 
Salem, where he became a great man even to the extent of 
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-dainties and other untried pleasures: 
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EPITAPH ON A HORSE. 


Here lies entombed beneath this heap of earth 

A gallant horse—whose ancestry or birth, | 

Though prond, swells not his eulogy : he shone 

With genuine worth and virtues all his own. 

His generous spirit, that with high disdain 

Brook’d not the chiding spur, obey’d the rein: 

Meek in his might, though wrong’d, he scorned to deal 

Vindictive death-blows trom his noble heel; 

Sometimes with tame and drooping neck conveyed 

The tottering infant, or the trembling maid ; é 

With dumb regard his bounteous master yiewed, 

And told in looks his honest gratitude. 

But when the horn’s shrill challenge waked the wood, 

With ears erect and quivering limbs he stood; 

Forward he flew, the vulgar steeds aloot, 

The champaign rung beneath his bounding hoof! 

Nor cliffs nor chasms his daring course restrain, 

And mountains rise and torrents roar im vain. 

Sunk is the arch of thataspiring crest, 

The mane’s proud streamers and the panting breast ; 

Mangled and mould’ring in one shapeless heap, 

Those flashing eyes and thundering nostrils sleep. 

Reader, whoe’er thou art, whose manly mind 

Bleeds o’er the ashes of thy morta] kind, 

Spare but one drop from pity’s generous source, 

Nor blush to shed it for my gallant horse. M. 
ee 


; ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


MUSINGS. 

Let the world slip; we shall ne’er be younger.—Shakspeare. 

Tuere is a singular propensity in human nature to be dis- 
contented with the present lot, from anticipations of something 
better. This disposition of mind, arising from temperament 
and the influence of a thousand passions, varying with time 
and circumstances, is more or less exemplified in the charac- 
ter of every individual, no matter how affluent or exalted. 
Though his fate be cast in pleasant places, overarched with 
Italian skies, and perfumed with the breezes of Araby ; though 
homage greet him at every turn, and obsequiousness attend 
his slightest nod ; though flattery delight him with her honied 
praises, and fame tell his glory to every land; though friend- 
ship lavish upon him all her endearments, and the charms of 
affectionate beauty make the sunshine of his dwelling ; yea, 
though hope have redeemed all her promises, and ambition 
consummated every aim of the past—still he is not satisfied 
nor at ease in his possessions. If avaricious, with the trea- 
sures of Croesus in his coffers, he will still seek to accumulate. 
Tf sensual, though nectar and ambrosia crown his table, and 
a houri minister to his gratifications, he yet longs for other 
If philosophic, the lore 
and the written experience of all ages may be his, and still 
his lamp shall be sees burning at midnight, as he hangs over 
the crucible, or shapes to the semblance of truth some strange 
and unheard of theory. In fact, content and competence, for 
the most part, are not reckoned among the real blessings of 
to-day, but among those expected to-morrow. ‘ Wait till I 
have reaped the harvest of another speculation,” says the mer- 
chant ; “wait,” laughs the man of the world, “till 1 have prov- 
ed a few more of its pleasures ;” ‘‘ wait,” cry the soldier, the 
statesman, the poet, “until we are crowned with more laurels, 
and then in the buoyancy of gratified wishes we will turn 
from the turmoil and excitement of ambition to those still, 
tranquilizing scenes best fitted for the contemplation and so- 
ber enjoyments of declining years.” But old age finds them 
plodding on in the same path, as restless, eager, unsatisfied as 
ever. Now this continued restlessness in the moral world is, 
I think, in opposition to what nature intended in giving 
birth to humanity. It is reasonable to suppose that the chief, 
object of our being was happiness, and accordingly, every 
thing internal or external which tends to make us miserable, 
must counteract the first design of our existence. ‘Therefore, 
it is both idle and unplhiilosophical to indulge this spirit of dis- 
satisfaction with the present, and to yield a blind credulity to 
the insinuations of fancy with regard to our destiny. These 
are the great hindrances to contentment, and the sooner we 
are convinced of it the better. We shall then feel that the 
true philosophy of life is to let the world slip; and the true 
knowledge of time, to know that we shall never be younger. 
Yes, glorious Shakspeare, there is a deep and most excellent 
wisdom in this thy maxim! Thou knewest that our path is 
beset with sufficient asperities without our strewing it with 
thorns of our own rearing. Thou knewest that the allotted 
period of our earthly sojourn is too short to wastethe swift mo- 
ments of the future in idle regrets for the past. Thou knew- 
est, too, that the present has cnough of solace, if not of actual 
gratification, for any reasonable man in almost every situa- 
tion, without his annihilating whole years, by endeavoring to 
forestall in fancy the delights which appertain to them alone. 
And what right have we, like rude, reckless, and unmannerly 
urchins, torush ahead of the grave old gentleman, Time, and 
plunge ourselves inte a thousand dangers and perplexities 


'||the coming eternity. 


that might have been avoided had we suffered him to be our 
pioneer? Though the past is ours no longer, the present is 
| kindly awarded us; and what 1 ight have we to be dissatisfied 
with it, and to seek for flaws and imperfections in a gift as 
rich as it is unmerited ? But the consolations of the present 
and the blessed inheritance of the past, fraught with the hal- 
lowed remembrances of boyhood—its happy imnocence, its 
beauties, its friendships, its artlessness, its exuberance of affec- 
tion, and buoyancy of soul—all these will not suffice to satiate 
our inordinate expectations. We must fly to hope for satis- 
faction, and her land of promise is far among the shadows of 
It is there indeed, that forsaking all of 
time we can call our own, we pass our transitory existence. 
But this is unwise in the extreme, for if the present has its 
sufficiency of ills, has it not also its equivalent of blessings ? 
If it has not, then is life in reality a “forced state,” and we 
the veriest playthings and slaves of an untoward destiny. 
And granting all this, a fine moralist has remarked, “ if life 
is a dream, happy is he who can make most of the illusion.” 
And shall we not believe him ? or, in other words, shall we 
not let the world slip, and manage to slide along with it as 
smoothly as possible? ‘There is no reason why we should 
not, and the best why we should—the utter impotency of our 
individual efforts to alter or retard its course : 
“ Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum.” 

It will keep on the same in spite of all utilitarian efforts at re- 
form, so long as the present constitution of things remains. 
Do all we can—laugh, ridicule, remonstrate, weep as much 


as we may—the proud will still be haughty, the misanthropic 
cynical, themelancholy atrabilarious, theidle indolent, the vain 
ostentatious, the gay hilarious, the bigoted fanatic, and the 
mad, mad. The voice of our chidings would not hush the 
din of the mighty Babel; and even should it reach the ears 
of a few, they would listen but to pity or deride. The best 
we can do therefore is to set agood example before those with- 
in the sphere of our influence, for it is notin the power of mo- 
ralization to change the inwrought texture of human nature, 
Why not then rest satisfied with our own lot in particular, 
and with that of the world in general? Why conjure up, 
like the weeping philosopher, a thousand fancied miseries on 
which to bestow our tears, while there are so many realities 
of beauty, of glory, of loveliness, of goodness around us, to 
call forth smiles of gratitude and admiration? However 
contemptuous may be our opinion of this world, I believe 
there are very few of us who, in:sober reason, would be will- 
ing to exchange it for the uncertainties of another. And as 
regards our individual lot, should Jupiter permit another col- 
lection of the ills of humanity, I do not doubt but each one of 
us would return with his own bundle of miseries, not having 
been able to find in the whole heap one for which he was 
willing to commute it. 

The longer I live the more I become convinced that this is 
not sq despicable a world as most people seem inclined to con- 
sider it, notwithstanding 1ts changes, its inclemencies, its. per- 
turbations, its stern antipoetical realities, and its bad coffee, 
It has been grievously misnamed a desert—a dungeon—a 
vale of tears—a charne]l house, and the like; but I think 
those who christened it were suffering from a distempered 
fancy, and deserved to be quartered in a lunatic asylum, 
If it be a desert, it is one not wanting in springs of gladness 
and sprinklings of living verdure, where the pilgrim may rest 
for’a season from his wanderings, and meet with refreshment 
and repose. If it be a wilderness, it is one instinct with the 
spirit of beauty, clothed with magnificence, beaming with the 
radiance of ten thousand orbs, and hallowed by the endear- 
ments of friendship and love. If it be asepulchre, it is one 
embosomed in flowers, garnished with the dews of heaven, 
and the more holy dews of affection and of hope. . Look at 
yonder ocean, now 


‘Sleeping in beauty mid its countless isles,” 
and now shaking with the loud thunderings of its awful com- 
motion the dwellers of every land. Look to the broad dome 
that overhangs thee, and mark its gorgeous clouds, its rain- 
bows of promise, and its azure abyss filled with the blended 
effulgence of innumerable burning spheres. Send thy glance 
abroad over the smiling earth, and feast. thy sight with its 
broad meadows and yellow harvest-fields, its flashing streams 
and quiet lakes, its blossomed arbors and gothic forests—its 
round green hills and its abrupt mountains mantled in foliage 
and standing like giant-billows frozen to stillness by some 
mighty spell. Go forth among its active multitudes, and listen 
to the voices of affection, the eloquence of impassioned love, 


the soothings of sympathy, and the burning words of devo- 
tion. Yea, participate in its social enjoyments, it sweet cha- 
Titles, its generous festivities, its household endearments, its 
boon companionships, and its outpourings of innocent delight. 


Do this, poor child of discontent, and then tell me if ours is 
not a very good world—tell me if happiness, or at least the 
elements of happiness, are not around us and within ourreach. 
Not a day of our life passes in which we may not enjoy some 
pleasing phenomenon in external nature, some new perception 
of moral beauty, some charm of social intercourse, some 
cheering consciousness of having acted according to the dic- 
tates of virtue. Not a day passes in which we may not find 
some rich gem in the mind’s Golconda, or some new fountain 
of feeling springing uplike the geysers of Iceland, warm, 
pure, and bright, amid even the gloomy and arctic desolation 
of the most blighted heart, Memory has embalmed many of 
the fairest flowers which bloomed beside our way, and albeit 
much of their freshness has faded, she is ever ready to please 
us with whatever of fragrance and painted loveliness still re- 
mains, Fancy waits to charm us with new resemblances 
and analogies drawn from all objects in the mental and phy- 
sical worlds, and imagination stands ready to “lap us in the 
elysium” which rises around us at the wave of her magic 
wand. Hope presents us with her prism, and as we look 
through it towards the future, we behold our path overarched 
with rainbows, and bordered with innumerable forms upon 
which light has lavished all its tinted glories. Genius has 
surrounded us with the trophies of his achievements over ig- 
norance and error—unfolded to our apprehension the myste- 
ries of science—and thrown open to us the fairy 1: f poesy, 
thronging with scenes more congenial to our feelings than 
any we meet with even in this fair world, and peopled with 
bright spirits, to whom our own, in their better aspects, seem 
intimately allied. Sleep, too, has a paradise of her own, and 
when darkness has shrouded the outward creation, and wea- 
riness stolen from our palsied senses all power of perception, 
she transports the unslumbering soul to her enchanted do- 
mains, where it hears again the sweet voices that long since 
passed from earth, and sees once more the features of the 
beloved, whose requiem has long since been chanted, and 
where visions of prospective happiness are shadowed forth 
to its enraptured conceptions. Then comes revelation with 
its holy and sublime promises, giving to those visions the 
sanction of truth, and to our aspirations for immortality the 
written assurances of God. What need we more to be con- 
tented ? to make life slide smoothly and pleasantly along. 
Yet with all these blessings, m a world constituted like 
this, where so many changes are continually occurriag, and 
so many cherished interests are necessarily arrayed against 
each other, we must caleulate on meeting with somewhat of 
harshness and disappointment. This however should not 
overcome our equanimity, nor render us gloomy and despond- 
ent. It is our own fault if it does. When our sky is over- 
shadowed, the sun is not to blame if the earth sends up her 
ark exhalations, and shuts out from her bosom the warm 
effulgence which he freely offers. It is just so with content, 
the mind’s sun, when we suffer the clouds of care, of sorrow, 
of regret, to obscure the cheering and blessed light which he 
is always waiting to impart. But onthe supposition that our 
disquietudes are not our own legitimate offspring, does not dis- 
appointment on the whole, conduce as much to our happiness 
as success 2? Were we always sure of being successful, the 
pleasures of excitement and of hope would be ours no longer. 
We should become careless and indolent, and the healthful 
exhilaration which springs from the uncertainty of our ex« 
pectations, would degenerate into the morbid listlessness of 
apathy. And since the delight consequent upon the happy 
termination of any favorite plan, is in proportion to the ob- 
Stacles and uncertainties over which we triumph; in like 
manner, ‘according to’the number of our disappointments in 
life, will be the enhancement of our gratification whenever 
we are fortunate in our aims. How vain then are our re- 
grets ; and how unwise are we, whatever vexation may befall 
us, not to- put on a smiling face, and let the world slide ! For 


myself, I have outlived my teens, and though I am many 


years onthe better side of confirmed old bachelorism, my brow 
is not unwrinkled, and gtay hairs have prematurely intruded 
among the locks which shade its furrows. Therefore, gentle 
reader, I feel a sort of natural right to speak to you of my- 
self, and perhaps if you will have the courtesy to listen, you 
may profit by experience. In my earlier years I was a vision- 
ary, in the broadest acceptation of the term. Amid the quiet 
scenes of a country cottage, I reared air-castles, to which the 
far-famed masterpieces of Michael Angelo and Sir Chris- 
topher Wren are as mole-hills to the towering pyramids, 
whose shadows span the broad desert which stretches around 
them. With an imagination teeming with these gorgeous 
creations, I came to this thronged metropolis an humble but 
ardent votary of fortune. Young, enthusiastic, mexperienced 
in the accomplishment of business, without the influence of 
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friends, or the recommendation of a prepossessing exterior, I 
presented myself to those who, I had the vanity to suppose, 
might need my services, Long and anxiously did I struggle 
for even an ordinary situation; but day after day witnessed 
my disappointment. The fact is, for some reason or other, | 
did not “take.” One laughed at my dress, another at my 
' address ; a third censured my boldness, a fourth ridiculed my 
bashfulness ; a fifth objected to my youth, and harshly insi- 
nuated, how. shocking it was for a boy to run away from his 
anxious parents; and a sixth, a grave attorney with green 
spectacles, after assuring me that he did not wish a partner, 
kindly offered to take my youngest son, as his clerk had just 
left him! This was too much for mortal equanimity, and 
rushing from his office with the wildness of lunacy, I slunk 
back to my obscure lodgings. By the way, it hasalways been 
a matter of congratulation with me since, that I did not fall 
under the inquisitive eye of our worthy high constable during 
that suspicious retreat. I lit my lamp, and threw myself 
recklessly into the only chair that graced my cheerless attic. 
In front of me, on the mantel, lay an odd volume of Shak- 
speare, and a phial containing a solution of arsenic, which I 
had been using for the tertian ague—the only acquaintance, 
by the by, [had as yet contracted since my sojourn in the 
city. A maniacal smile passed over my hollow and cadaver- 
ous cheek, as I eyed the “oblivious antidote,” whose sorcery 
was beguiling me. The spell grew stronger every moment as 
my mind contrasted its former pleasing prospects with the 
blank desolation around me; but at length the influence of 
early precepts, and the instinctive fear of death broke the ter- 
yible fascination. "With a spasmodic effort I grasped the vo- 
lume before me, and opening it at random, the first words that 
caught my attention were those at the head of this article. I 
read them again and again, and as | pondered over their ma- 
gic import, a new and animating philosophy was revealed to 
me. From that moment I resolved to follow as far as possible 
the counsel of the great expositor of humanity—videlicet, to 
be an easy, good-natured, light-hearted stoic, in all seasons 
and circumstances. Since then [ have beenas happy as De- 
mocritus of laughing memory. Few things either disquiet or 
perplex me; for alike in adversity and in prosperity, I seek to 
be cheerful and contented. I build as many air-castles now 
as in the wildest reveries of my brightest days; and when the 
tyrant, reality, tumbles them down about my ears, I set to 
work, with a smiling countenance, and rear others in their 
place more gorgeous and more magnificent than they. I nei- 
ther court nor shun society, neither flatter nor seek to be flat- 
tered. Lam politeswithout servility, independent without ob- 
stinacy, gay without boisterousness, jocose but not severe, 
thoughtful but not sullen, and active without feeling the sting 
of ambition. I long for neither riches nor honors—I feel my- 
self neither above nor below my fellows—I envy no one but 
the kindly and noble hearted, hate no one, injure no one vo- 
luntarily, and love as many asI can. I have asigh for honest 
misfortune, be the sufferer high or low; and a smile for folly 
or humor under every modification. I hold it not only a 
right but even a duty, to extract merriment from every legi- 
timate source, whether that source be my own foibles and 
mistakes, or those of my neighbors; for I consider a good joke 
one of the excellencies of earth, and a hearty laugh the best 
specific for a bilious temperament. In fine, I endeavor to use 
the world as not abusing it, and to keep the golden rule so far 
as human imperfections will enable me. And now, cour- 
teous reader, that you have been initiated into my principles 
, and my practice, what say you? Do you not agree with me, 
that the true philosophy of life is to “‘let the world slip,” and 
the true knowledge of time, to know “weshall never be 
younger ?’ Proreus. 
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‘ ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


DUNS. 
“Tecan get no remedy against this consumption of the purse. Bor- 
vowing only lingers and lingers it out, but the disease is incurable.” 
I HAVE somewhere seen a painting, in which an unhappy- 
looking half-clothed literary gentleman, in the attic, 


“Tulled by soft zephyrs through the broken pane,” 


is enumerating the pleasures of poverty on a very small piece 
of torn paper, the filling of which appears a contingency not 
particularly prominent among human probabilities. Among 
them, however, he has already set down, “‘no friend asks me 
to endorse—no sycophants fawning about my person—no 
tremblings at the cry of fire—no fear during tempests for my 
ships at sea.” 

They are, certainly, advantages which must be properly 
estimated by intelligent persons; yet, notwithstanding these 
and other whisperings of philosophy, it must be confessed that 


* 


poverty, to a man of sensitive feelings and fond of good things, 
is a very disagrecable piece of business. 

I do not now allude to any total destitution of means, 
which implies a want of the Bone necessaries of life, but 
to that awkward, provoking, genteel vagabondism peculiar 
to cities, which, while it admits of much exterior style, also 
infers a vast number of one’s fellow-citizens who come to see 
one at all sorts of unseasonable hours, with little pieces of 
paper in their hands, and go away saying that “they’ll have 
to take their course.” I remember it once became necessary 
for me'to spend a day in the office of a friend of mine for the 
transaction of some business which we could only complete 
together. He was a fine, high-spirited, Jiberal fellow. Not 


|vain, but proud as Lucifer, and afflicted with a nervous horror 


of any thing like parsimony or meanness. At the theatre he 
would pay for his friends’ ticket—and if, after the play, he 
happened into any of the famous and fashionable places 
of resort for young men of ton, the oysters and wine were 
forth-coming as soon as fire could cook and corkscrew 
extract; and when the sated banqueters had. concluded 
their orgies, and several worthies stepped up to the bar to 
“pay the shot,” as the phrase is, a smile from the waiter, a 


| glance towards my friend, and a brief “all’s settled, gentle- 


men,” announced that his usual habit had not been over- 
looked. 

“It’s strange,” said I to myself, “where all this liberal 
generosity comes from. ‘ie is far from being wealthy, yet he 
is never in want of cash.” 

[had not been in his office long when a boy, “ begrimed 
and black,” entered the room without any ceremony, and 
walked up to M. / 

“Mr. Bangs,” said the intruder, in a tone slightly border- 
ing on impertinence, and handing outa piece of paper, ‘sent 
up to see if—” 

“Oh! ah! yes. I’m glad tosee you, my son. Tell your 
master that Pll call down this afternoon on his business. I 
think I shall be able to—to—” 

“ He says,” interrupted the boy, ‘that he’s got tomake up 
a sum, and—” 

“Very well, very well, my son,” said M. hastily, “I’m 
busy at this moment. I shall certainly callin the afternoon.” 

“It’s more than a year now since you bought the boots,” 
said the boy as he made his exit. 

He had scarcely gone, when a woman with back eyes and 
a sharp nose, entered, Fler cheeks were wilted like a dried 
apple, two of her front teeth were out, her neck was scraggy, 
and her little thin lips were pursed up together with a palpa- 
ble effort to suppress some feeling which was boiling within 
her like hot water in a. pot. 

Nothing is so lovely as woman in her gentleness and beauty. 
To rove through forests and gardens with her—to watch the 
varying color of her cheek when 


“ Witching thoughts, like things half hid, 
Lurk beneath he; silken lashes, 

While the modest droop of the veined lid 
Oft hides their flashes.” 


To bend over her as she sings, or lead her through the merry 
dance; this is very well—and we sigh, and fall into reveries, 
and write poetry, and look up at the moon, and inquire 
about the rent of two-story brick houses. But, youthful and 
romantic reader, rest thee awhile. Years shall pass over thy 
changing head, and let her break in upon thy solitude with 
the bitter aspect of a dun, and then hast thou a better homily 
on the difference between human nature as it seems, and hu- 
man nature as it is, than thou couldst distil out of a thousand 
octavos. 

My friend fairly started as this new apparition appeared, 
for he knew well enough that women, “ignorant,” as he 
afterwards expressed it, ‘‘of the springs and ¢ contingencies of 


business, are more difficult to deal with in trade than the 
other sex.” 

| “DPve come, Mr. M.,” said she, and her voice was slightly 
tremulous, “I’ve come, for the last time, for my money—will 
you pay me or not?” 

“My dear madam,” said M. “I am very sorry—I am 
not in funds at this particular moment, It’s very unlucky, 
and—” 

“ But will you give me my money ?” she interrupted in an 
elevated, sharp tone; making the four last words awfully em- 
phatie by letting the back of her extended hand fall rather 
forcibly on the table as she pronounced each one. 

“Madam,” said my friend, if I have no money, I cannot 
give you any. [f I hadI would. ‘T’o-morrow—” 

“So you’ve said these six weeks, Mr. M., and I’ll endure it 
no longer. I’m a poor, defenceless widow, with eleven chil- 
dren, and I’m going to be turned out of my house because | 
can’t pay my rent, and because you and your friend wish to 
cheat me out of my pay.” 


“ When I went security for my friend,” said M. “I had 
no idea either that he was going to die, or that J could not 
pay the debt at any moment; but so itis, and | must say, 
madam, that if my own sense of honor is not sufficient to 
make me perform impossibilities, your impertinence will not 
be more successful,” 

“ Oh, very well, sir, very well, sir. Sense of honor, indeed 
—cheat a poor woman out of twenty dollars, and then talk of 
sense of honor.” Till send old Hays after you, and sce 
what he’ll say to your ‘sense of honor.’’? And she bounced 
out of the room in a most especial passion. 

_M. bit his lip and swallowed the insult as well as he could. 
We had made but little progress in our occupation before a. 
third, in the shape of an old gentleman, opened the door slowly 
and— 

But why proceed further with the recapitulation of my 
friend’s grievances? Ihave already described enough to con- 
vince the reader that he must lead a dog’s life of it. 

It is too common for people to look with an evil eye upon 
these unfortunates, who by the vicissitudes of the world and 
the customs of society, have found their fellow-creatures pos- 
sessed of claims against them extremely irksome, and some- 
times impossible to be discharged. Now with due deference 
to these harsh observers I hold the opposite opinion. They 
are often the best of good fellows—are betrayed into their dif- 
ficulties by the excellence of their hearts and an absence of that 
close, calculating, bargain-driving, penny-saving spirit which 
is seldom associated with any thing generousor noble. Per- 
haps a person thus in the power of duns is the most com- 
plete slave in the world. For while he has not had sufficient 
prudence to keep out of debt, he cannot help being heartily 
ashamed of it. ‘The more intelligent, good-hearted and gen- 
tlemanly he is, the more acutely he will feel the ten thousand 
stinging and prostrating mortifications to which he iscontinu- 
ally exposed. While his tormentors, mistaking his inge- 
nuous embarrassment and patient endurance of their impor- 
tunities for obsequiousness, press upon him with ten-fold 


rudeness, and take all opportunities to insult him. By the 
very urgency of their entreaties they extort promises, which 
he makes in the anxiety of the moment, forgetting that a 
compliance with them will be out of his power, till at length 
the poor debtor is sunk in the esteem of all the world as wel] 
as in his own, If he chance to be of a sensitive disposition these” 
circumstances may prey upon his spirits, and either break his 
heart or give him the dyspepsia; but should he be ree 
with an elastic mind, hemay hit upon variousmethods of elud- _ 
ing their vigilance; and [once hearda gentlemanly fellow who, 
like Jaffier, was not “worth a ducat,” expatiate upon the 
epicurean luxury which he had enjoyed from a third-story 
window on looking downon the head and shoulders of a dis- 
appointed dun, who was walking slowly away from the door, 


having been just informed that he was not at home. N. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
The American Quarterly Review. No. xviii. June, 1831. Phika- 


delphia: Carey & Lea. New-York: G. & C. & H. Carvill. 

Tue present number of this work is marked by its usual 
sound, practical sense, and vigorous style of writing. We 
have already published the table of contents. The review 
of the history of Poland will be perused at this time with pe- 
culiar interest and advantage. The article on the Siamese 
Twins contains several observations obviously applicable to 
our literature. It would be an amusing task for one of suffi- 
cient leisure, to look through books published during the last 
twelve months, to collect the criticisms, i. e. pugfs, from the 
periodical prints upon the same, and compare these inflated 
and audacious hyperboles with the truth. We subjoin an 
extract from the remarks of Mr. Walsh : 

“We should think, indeed, that experience had’ by this 
time taught the world the little reliance which ought to be 
placed generally on contemporary criticism, particularly that 
description of it usually found in newspapers. But the wide 
diffusion of this species of periodical work gives them an in- 
fluence which no experience, however palpable, of their erro- 
neous judgments in literary matters, has yet been able to 
counteract. The public, in truth, has hitherto had its atten- 
tion but little drawn towards this subject. The fate of a 
new hook seems to be a matter so uninteresting to any but 
the author and the publisher, that whether editors speak of 
it favorably or unfavorably, or pass over it with entire neglect, 
is considered of no importance. It is forgotten that good 
literature forms the chief and most permanent glory of a 
country; that its prosperity is, therefore, of much national 
value, and ought, for the publie benefit, to be assiduously pra- 
moted. But the chance of good literature being properly 
encouraged, will be ever extremely small, so long as worth- 
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‘less productions are forced into even temporary eclat by those 
ready and often glowing commendations of careless editors, 


which must always, more or less, give direction to public pa-|} 


tronage. 

‘‘ There is an erroneous opinion, unfortunately too preva- 
lent among all classes, that no book can become generally no- 
ticed and much praised in the periodical works, but in con- 
sequence of its merit. To those who hold this opinion, the 
system of reverberating praise from one journal to another, 
must be unknown. In this country the system is, at present, 
carried to a great extent. It is chiefly produced by indolence 
or want of leisure, preventing our editors from carefully read- 
ing and judging for themselves, aided bya desire which actu- 
ates many of them to be thought fashionable in their opinions. 
The literary idol of the day is generally set up in the English 
metropolis. Of course, the fashion of worshipping him com- 
mences there. .We soon hear of him on this side of the 
ocean. We wait not to examine whether he be entitled to 
homage. We take that for granted, since we are told that 
he isconsidered soin London. Withslavish obsequiousness, 
we hasten to follow the capricious example of the great me- 
tropolis, and shout pewans for the fashionable idol, with as 
much zeal as if we really discerned in his works merit suffi- 
ciently exalted to entitle him to such applause, although the 
probability is, that, while we are bestowing it, we have 
scarcely glanced over his productions. 

“Now all this is, on our part, exceedingly ridiculous and 
irrational. It not only exposes our servility, but it betrays 
our ignorance of many of the temporary excitements in favor 

of certain authors and their works which take place in Lon- 
don. It shows that we are not aware of the fact, that, in the 
majority of cases, the rage fora new foreign book is owing to 
circumstances not at all connected with its merit. An in- 
fluential and enterprising publisher—a striking or a popular 
subject—a sounding title—a bold, a wealthy, or an eccentric 
author—and, above all, a continued series of well-managed 
puffs, invariably do much more towards making a book fash- 
ionable than any excellence it may possess; and the induce- 
ment to purchase it is more frequently the knowledge that it 


The Dutchman’s Fireside, a Tale; by the Author of ‘Letters from 
the South; The Backwoodsman; John Bull in America, &c. &c. 
New-York: J. & J. Harper, 1831. 2 vols. 12mo. 


(Second Notice.) 

We have received additional gratification from the second 
perusal of this delightful book, and read it just as we wander 
through a wood, finding something new, agreeable, and natural, 
at every step. It contains a fine mixture of active incident, rich 
description, and philosophical thought; and illustrates, with 
great skill, anda most pleasing air of quietness and simpli- 
city, the peculiarities and gradual development of a noble but 
sensitive disposition, and also the early manners and customs 
of the country. We admire it forits manly and healthy tone 
of Americanism, in which our native writers are lamentably 
deficient ; for its absolute freedom from affectation, and for 
the powerful interest which is excited in the mind of the read- 
er, without violating the probability of the time and place, or 
wandering away from the routine of common life. The au- 
thor evidently writes from nature and his own observation, 
and in that style wherein the humorous saddens into the sen- 
timental and pathetic, and takes the feelings by surprise. 
The sketches of landscape, the portraiture of character, and 
the remarks which profusely sprinkle them over, or connect 
them together, are bold, graphic, distinct and picturesque. 
The beauty of the plot is its simplicity. The incidents are 
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is fashionable abroad, than the conviction that it is good. 
Hence, it is to their title-pages, rather than to their nature or 
quality, that new books are mostly indebted for their imme- 
diate success. Their permanent success—that is, their en- 
during fame—is another matter. Merit, and merit only, can 
secure that: for it is the result of the cool and deliberate ap- 
probation which is awarded by the judgment of mankind, 
when the.adventitious circumstances which first excited.at- 
tention towards the book have passed away and can operate 
no longer on curiosity. The history of literature amply 
proves this. Books have often had, fora time, great mercan- 
tile value, and been highly profitable to the booksellers, that 
have been utterly worthless in a literary point of view. Of 
this fact the book-dealers are so well aware, that, rather than 
risk the expense of publishing the most beautiful composi- 
tion of an unknown author, they will pay largely for manu- 
scripts of the merest trash from the pen of one to whomsome 
lucky accident has already drawn public attention. Many 
of our well-meaning echoers of the London puffs of new 
books, are certainly ignorant of this circumstance, or they 
would not lend their aid to give circulation and temporary 
repute to much of the vile literature which, under the names 
of novels, poems, travels, &c. the press of London has so 
largely poured forth during the last eight or ten years, to the 
great deterioration not only of the literary taste, but of the 
manners and morals of the age. 

“Tt is indeed asad mistake to suppose that nothing but 
the literary excellence of a new book renders it saleable. Yet 
it is a mistake so very general, that the booksellers find that 
the most effectual mode of recommending a new work is to 
allege that it sells rapidly. Who does not know, when a 
book with the reputation of being in great demand, comes 
amongst us, the eagerness with which itis sought after? No 
matter how dull it may be, while it is considered saleable, it is 
perused with delight. A thousand beauties are discovered 
in it, which cool and unprepossessed judgment could never 


discern; and as to faults, although they should stare the de- 
luded reader in the face as thickly and visibly as trees in a 
forest, he will doubt the accuracy of his own sensations, 
rather than admit that he perceives them.” 

We subscribe to the truth of the foregoing with this only 
comment, that, although a correct opinion cannot always be 
formed of a book from the eulogies it elicits, we think there 
can be no better evidence of its excellence than that it sells. 
This is amply demonstrated by melancholy heaps of over- 
praised volumes yet remaining on the shelves of the unfortu- 
nate publishers, 


such as every one feels might have happened to himself, and 
the characters similar to those met within our daily traffic with 
the world, where faults and virtues are alternately predomi- 
nant over each other. In person, they are neither Venuses 
nor Apollos. The heroine, Catalina, will be recognised and 
loved by all; and Sybrandt, the hero, flourishes in a ball 
room with “snuff-colored breeches.” If any finish the peru- 
sal of these volumes without being sometimes betrayed intoa 
hearty laugh, and, at others, “albeit unused to the melting 
mood,” abandoning themselves to the influence of the more 
serious portions of the story, it will be such as are offended 
by the shafts which the author frequently lanches against 
foreign opinions, and the pretensions of aristocracy. The 
abuse of such will afford the most satisfactory evidence that 
his arrows have hit the mark. We perceive, with great 
pleasure, the unanimity of approbation with which this pro- 
duction has been noticed by the public press, and among in- 
numerable others, we quote the following: 

« There is no man,” says the editor of the Standard, ‘‘ who 
makes the least pretensions of tracing his geneology to the 
days of Peter Stuyvesant or Weuter Van T'willer, who will 
not think our author worthy of being painted in a cocked hat 
and corduroy indispensables.”’ 

‘To those,” observes another intelligent cotemporary, “ if 
such there be among our readers, to whom the author’s vein is 
not familiar, we offer the opinion of a very competent critic, 
who, years since, spoke of him as 


“One whose giant powers, 
Seen in their native element, would be ~ 
Known to a future age, the pride of ours.— 
There is none breathing who can better wield 
The battle-axe of satire.” 


But we must return to the volume itself. There is prac- 
tical good sense in the following observations : 

“ Assuredly learning is a thing of most inestimable value ; 
but still I doubt it may be bought too dearly. Why should 
the season of childhood, which God and nature have ordain- 
ed to bea period of freedom from cares and toils, be converted 
into one of labor and anxiety, for the sake of a little prema- 
ture knowledge, which the early and tender intellect is una- 
ble to comprehend, or the comprehension of which requires 
an effort of the mind which stints its growth forever after- 
wards? Knowledge should only keep pace with the natural 
growth of the human faculties. If it comes to exceed the 
powers of the mind, and be too great for the grasp of our 
reason and judgment, the overburthened intellect becomes 
but an ass, laden with treasures of no use to the bearer, and 
only calculated to oppress the wholesome vigor and vivacity 
of nature. When I see a little urchin, who ought to be en- 
joying nature’s holiday, and strengthening his constitution 
by wholesome exercise to bear the vicissitudes of the world 
in after-times, kidnapped and sent to school,to sit on a bench 
for four or five hours together, employed in learning by rote 
what he is unable to comprehend, I cannot help contempla- 
ting him as the slave and the victim of the vanity of the pa- 
rent and the folly of the teacher. Such a system is only cal- 
culated to lay a foundation for disease and decrepitude, to 
stint the physical and intellectual growth, and to produce a 
premature old age of body and mind.” 


And again: , 

“Undoubtedly simplicity of manners is one of the great 
pillars of morality. It cireumscribes our wants, and thus 
diminishes those besetting temptations to extravagance and 
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dishonesty which originate in, and receive their power from, 
the love of dress, splendor, display, and luxury. Those 
who set an inordinate value upon the qualification of these 
vanities will come in time to sacrifice to their attainment all 
that solid stock of happiness which is derived frém the pos- 
session of integrity and independence. An age of simplicity 
is therefore an age of morality; and hence it is that the wisest 
writers of antiquity have made simplicity of manners essen- 
tial to the preservation of that liberty which cannot be sus- 
tained by a luxurious and corrupt people. That our own 
high feelings of independence are rapidly fleeing away before 
the quick steps of ostentation and luxury, and that the love of 
wealth, as the means of attaining to these gratifications, is be- 
coming the ruling passion, must be obvious toall observers. But 
enough of this; the subject belongs to graver heads than ours.” 

An insight into the character of the hero may be obtained 
from the following : 


“Reader, art thou a modest, bashful, or what is still more, 
a sheepish young person, as proud as Lucifer, and with feel- . 
ings more wakeful and skittish than a wild partridge ? and 
hast thou ever been made the object of laughter? If so, thou 
wilt be able to enter into the agonies of Sybrandt, as he stood 
perspiring under the consciousness that he cut rather a ridi- 
culous figure. Noone can ever know what a man suffers in 
such a situation, except persons of the temperament I have 
described. If they did—if they could enter into the recesses 
of their hearts, and see the strings quivering with keen and 
bitter mortifications, the’ most ill-natured, malignant being 
that was ever created would be careful not to play rudely upon 
an instrument so easily disposed to tormenting discords. 
There are thousands of young persons, and all of the higher 
order of intellect, who, in the days of their probation, before 
their hearts are seared in the fires of indulgence, or deadened 
by disappointments, suffer more from the careless disregard 
to their feelings, and the thoughtless ridicule indulged in by 
the domestic circle in which they move, than from all other 


}causes combined. 


‘‘When they came to the river-side, where lay the little boat 
which was to take them to the island, Sybrandt had sworn to 
himself that he would offer his hand to Catalina, to assist her 
in embarking. But he was so long before he could screw 
himself up to the direful feat, that one of the Albany lads, 
more gallant as well as alert, was beforehand with him., A 
bashful man is like a tiger; he makes but one effort, and if 
that fails, slinks away to his jungle, and essays not another. 
I myself have my own experience to vouch for this; having 
in the far-off days of my gallantry, full many a time and oft, 
in dining out, gathered myself together with a gallant fero- 
city to ask the lady of the feast for the honor of a glass of wine 
with her. But alas! if peradventure the lady listened not to 


\mny first demonstration, I was prone to relapse into an utter 


and incurable incapacity to repeat the mighty effort. The 
sound of my voice died suddenly, and word spoke I never 
more. So was it with master Sybrandt, who, having expend- 
ed his powder in a flash of the pan, sunk only the lower for 
the exertion he had made. * * * * Indeed there is not in 
the world so impudent a being as a shy man forced out 
of his shyness. * * * * By degrees the feelings which na- 
ture had implanted in his heart opened and expanded, like 
the seeds which lie dormant in the deep shades of the forest 
for years, until the trees being cut down, the warm sunbeams 
waken them to life and vegetation. The emotions of his- 
heart for a while overpowered his long-cherished timidity, 
and lent to his tongue an eloquence that pleased, while it 
surprised Catalina. The rich stores of imagery which long 
reading and contemplation had gathered in his mind, where 
they had lain enchained in the icy fetters of timidity, were 
let loose by the new-born warinth that thrilled through his 
frame, and flowed forth without study or effort into striking 
observations, tender associations, and sparkles of a rich and 
glowing fancy. Catalina listened with astonishment to the 
animated statue; and as she looked him in the face while 
pouring forth the treasures of his mind, and saw the divinity 
that sparkled in his eyes, she once or twice detected herself 
in thinking Sybrandt almost as handsome as an aid-de-camp. 
He, too, felt elevated in his own estimation ; for the first time 
in his life he had listened to his own voice without feeling 
his heart beat with apprehension, and for the first time he 
could Jook back upon an hour spent in the society ofa fe- 
male, without a pang of the keenest mortification. 

“* Sybrandt,’ at length said Catalina, ‘ why don’t you talk 
so every day ? 

“© Because every day is not like to-day; nor are you, my 
cousin, always what you are now.’”’ 


There is much drollery in the character of Ariel. His per~ 
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plexity under the visitation of the beesis laughable, and soal- 
so is his conduct during the tempest, when he was ‘“‘as busy 
as an assistant alderman at a fire, and about as useful.” 

The sketch of Hans Pipe, the Indian reprobate, is drawn 
with the rapid boldness of a master. 

“So it happened with Hans Pipe. He became a drunk- 
ard and a vagabond; and was finally turned away from Co- 
lonel Vancour’s house, for having drawn his knife upon one 
of the black children, who refused to bring him another mug 
of cider. He was too lazy to work except at trifling jobs, for 
which he asked nothing but liquor, and to which nothing but 
liquor could incite him. His days were spent in drunken- 
ness and beastly exhibitions of savage indecencies, and his 
nights consumed in prowling about thieving, or in barns or 
outhouses, sleeping away the effects of his daily debauch. 
Sometimes, but very rarely, he would come to the mansion- 
house, when he was sober, and beg for food or clothing, which 
was never refused him. Perhaps a more worthless, danger- 
ous and revengeful being never crawled upon the earth, than 
this wretched outcast of the savage and civilized world. His 
appearance was horrible and appalling. Long, lank, raven 
hair hung about his shoulders, and almost covered his low 
forehead; his high cheek-bones, flattened nose, wide nostrils, 
and still wider mouth, together with his miserable garments 
and dirty habits, made the heart shudder to look upon him. 
But it was his eye—his bitter, malignant, bloodshot eye, cir- 
cled with the flaming ring of habitual intemperance, within 
which rolled the ball of fire, that gave the most unequivocal 
indications of the fiend which kept the citadel of his heart. 
It discoursed of murder, open or secret, at midnight or mid- 
day; of a vengeance which a moment might light up, and 
years would not extinguish ; of secret plots and open daring.” 

We admire the naiveté with which, in the third chapter of the 
second volume, Sir Thicknesse Throgmorton and the Honor- 
able Barry Gilfillan are introduced upon the stage, both of 
whom are capital likenesses. Take as a specimen the sub- 
joined outline of the former gentleman, whose pride and 
clumsiness are no uncommon peculiarities, and whose “bow 
was an outrage both on nature and inclination.” 

“ Independently of the infringement upon his personal, here- 
ditary, and official dignity manifested by an abrupt address 
from an inferior, Sir Thicknesse had another special cause 
for disliking to be spoken to by strangers. The fact is, he 
was 60 long in collecting the materials of an answer to the 
most common observation, that he seldom forgave a person 
for putting him to the trouble. He hada most rare and, at 
that time, original style of making the agreeable, which is 
now, however, pretty general among high-bred persons. He 
placed himself directly opposite the lady, straddling like a gi- 
@antic pair of brass tongs, to collect his ideas into one great 
explosion—such, for instance, as ‘Don’t you find it rather 
warm, mawm?? Perfectly satisfied with this mighty effort, 
the knight would strut off in triumph, to repose himself for 
the rest of the evening under the shade of his laurels.” 

We should be pleased to insert the battle in the wood, the 
death and burial of the gallant Gilfillan, and the admirably 
finished character of Sir William Johnson, but a desire not to 
forestall the pleasure of the reader compels us to forbear. We 
therefore conclude our extracts with the following, which, 
with much forcible description, contains some merited strokes 
of satire laid on with right good will. 

“The good Dennis—the early friend, the father of our 
hero in all acts of fatherly affection—who_had smoked his 
pipe almost threescore years in quiet in the same old arm- 
chair—heard the news of Sybrandt’s death without any out- 
ward symptoms of sorrow or despair. He possessed no great 
store of sensibility, but a slight shock will shake down an 
old building. He knocked the ashes out of his pipe deliber- 
ately against his thumb-nail, and that evening, and the next, 
and the next morning, noon, and night, when it was brought 
to him he put it aside without uttering a word. 

***Miassa ina bad way,’ said his old dusky valet, who had 
been his playmate in youth, his faithful, humble friend through 
life; “massa ina terrible bad way when he no smoke he pipe.’ 

“ The old man reasoned philosophically, or at least he came 
to the right conclusion, which the vulgar generally do by a 
sort of short-hand cut of their own. It is astonishing, as it 
is mortifying to the prideof human learning, to see how many, 
how very many of the discoveries of philosophers have been an- 
ticipated by the experience of the unlearned of this world. 
They may not, perhaps, know the reason, but they know the 
thing is so, and this answers their purpose quite as well, 

“The old natural philosopher was right. There is no 
surer indication of a wounded spirit or diseased body than 
the disrelish of along-cherished habit. It smells of mortality. 
The quiet resignation with which the good Dennis received 


the first shock, gave place in a day or two toa degree of rest- 
lessness and impatience entirelyat war with his usual deport- 
ment. It seemed as if his mind was disturbed by conflicting | 
feelings of some kind or other, for he frequently shut himself 
up in his little private room where he kept his papers, and 
where he was sometimes found when called to his meals, 
leaning on his elbows ona table with papers before him. 
When thus disturbed, he would appear rather pleased than 
otherwise, as though he had been relieved from some unplea- 
sant struggle or uncertainty. On the fourth day after receiv- 
ing the news of Sybrandt’s death, he was found sitting in 
his arm-chair, dead. He had died without pain, for his face 
had all the placid quiet of a sweet sleep, and he sat upright 
as when alive. 

“* Ah! poor massa ! exclaimed the old man of color; ‘he 
smoke him last pipe now!’, and nature squeezed some honest 
tears from his dry and withered sympathies. 

* Dennis Vancour was agood man. | Henever—for it was 
not the fashion at that time—he never was secretary, or, what 
is still better, treasurer to a society for expending the hard 
gains of honest industry in the encouragement of idleness | 
and unthrift. He never went about begging of others what 
he was able to bestow himself; nor did he spend his time in 
the mischievous occupation of doing good to his fellow- 
creatures, the poor, by teaching them as the wise and benevo- 
lent Franklin has it, ‘that there are other means of support 
besides industry and economy.’ 

“But these sins of omission were more than balanced by 
rare and valuable virtues. He never belied, or cheated, or 
overreached a human being ; he never denied his good offices 
or good report to the deserving, nor inquired before he bestow- 
ed them, whether they were given to a member of his favor- 
ite society or his favorite religion. He walked quietly on his 
way without jostling a living soul with his elbow, or inter- 
fering with his concerns unless desired to do so; and within 
the circle where alone ordinary men can be useful in their 
exertions or their beneficence—the circle. of his friends and 
neighbors—he diffused all his life a benign yet temperate in- 
fluence, which caused every one that knew him to love him 
while living, and cherish his memory after he was gone. 
When he died, he left what he had received from his father 
to his nearest natural heirs; nor did he insult heaven by 
robbing his kindred to commute for his own transgressions. 


“ The day but one after the decease of the good man, on 
whose memory I confess I delight to dwell, the bell of the 
little octagon stone church at the Flats gave melancholy 
warning that the body of some heir of immortality was about 
to be consigned to that narrow house wherein no air can 
blow. There is to my mind and to my early recollections 
something exquisitely touching in the tolling of a church- 
bell amid the silence of the country. It communicates for 
miles around the message of mortality. The ploughman stops 
his horses to listen to the solemn tidings; the housewife re- 
mits her domestic occupations, and sits with the needle idle in 
her fingers, to ponder who it is that is going to the long 
home; and even the little thoughtless children, playing and 
laughing their way from school, are arrested for a moment 
in their evening gambols by these sounds of melancholy im- 
port, and cover their heads when they go to rest. 

“Tn a little while was seen a long procession of various rus- 
tic carriages, followed by people on foot and on horseback, of 
both sexes, and of all ages, slowly emerging from the court of 
the house whence the soul of the good man had ascended to 
its reward, and proceeding to the place appointed for all liv- 
ing. The simple ceremony was soon over. A prayer was 
uttered, a hymn was sung, many an honest tear mixed with 
the earth thrown into the grave, as the nearest and dearest 
hung anxiously over it; and the remains of Dennis reposed 
in peace between the grave-stones of his honored parents. 


* FE WAS A GOOD MAN,” said an old patriarch of almost a 
hundred years, and the testimony was vouched by the hearts 
of all present. Does any one wish a nobler epitaph? Ifhe 
does, let him go and take his choice of the legends engraven 
on the mouldering monuments of human vanity—no part of 
which is true, perchance, but the veritable Hic jacet.” 

Notwithstanding the excellence of this work, it might have 
been greatly improved by a few hours of additional revisal. 
Words occasionally find their way as if by accident where 
they have no a It argues a kind of unpardonable 
negligence on the part of an author who ventures thus into 
the presence of the public with marks of carelessness in his 
apparel. He resembles a gentleman entering a fashionable 
drawing-room without having fully completed his toilette. 
A little more labor might have rendered it as finished as it is 


interesting. Although these are merely errors of style, they 
are to be regretted, inasmuch as such productions form mo- 


dels for young writers. We may, however, quote the words 
of Campbell’s New Monthly Magazine, in relation to Mr. 

Paulding : ‘‘He goes forth upon his way manfully, like a 

strong traveller, more determined to reach the end of his 

journey than solicitous concerning the grace of his demean- 

or.” Besides this, we can advance no more serious regrets 

against our author than that his antediluvian hatred of rail- 

toads should be accompanied by an incredulity touching the 

sea-serpent, which smacks strongly of the general skepticism 

of this enlightened age. 
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Chains.—No people boast more than Americans. Thisis 
less unpardonable, as in truth no people possess more advan- 
tages of which to be proud. When, showever, any practice 
prevails here, diametrically opposite to right, to reason, and 
to law, it shows more glaringly conspicuous, and turns our 
self-congratulations into the sharpest satire. There are cer- 
tain manners, customs, and acts of legislature, which really 


|}seem entailed upon us by necessity, and are, as Sir Francis 


Rochedale observes to the brazier in John Bull, “like a hunch 

back, and must be, therefore, got along with as well as possi- 
ble? There are others for which the same apology does not 
exist. What would the reader say, should the door open 
even while he peruses these lines, and a brace of constables 
rush in upon him—convey him to prison, place iron chains 
upon his wrists, and carry him, thus manacled like a slave, 
before the tribunal of his country? He may be innocent 
—he may be guilty—whether he is one or the other can 
only be determined by a trial, until the termination of which 
it is the merciful maxim of the law, that he shall be deemed 
innocent. There is something in the idea of chains so close- 
ly interwoven with the dark associations of the old world, 
with the power of the despot, the malignity of the inquisition, 
with every thing from which the manly spirit recoils, and at 
which the honest indignation of a free citizen boils in his 
veins, that, at first view perhaps, many will deem it impossible 
that a friendless man—be he good or had—before any means 
have been adopted to ascertain his criminality, may be march- 
ed through the streets of this city with fetters clanking 
about his limbs. Neither is this piece of oppression practised 
merely upon old and oft-convicted offenders—upon prisoners 
guilty of violence to their keepers—or who have shown a 
design to escape—nor even upon persons accused of crimes im- 
plying felony, murder, theft, &c.; but upon those who have 
been charged with assault and battery, into which the most 
honest and virtuous and proud may sometimes be betrayed. 
We invite the attention of the proper authorities to this sub- 
ject. If the safety of the accused is deemed not sufficiently 
guarded, let the officers be doubled ; let ten times the number 
be employed, rather than the rattling of chains on an un- 
convicted citizen should disgrace our courts of justice. If 
a man, knowing himself to be innocent of the charge alleged 
against him, should refuse to put his hands in irons—if he 
should strike down, and so that he could not arise in haste, 
him who approached to enforce so illegal and atrocious an in- 
sult, who would sit on the jury to condemn him? These 
little énadvertencies which escape the notice of our citi- 
zens, are observed and remembered by foreigners, and serve 
to eke out future octavos, while our own writers contradict 
them because they are ignorant of the truth. 


Exchange papers.—Our list of exchange papers has in- 
creased to such a number, that necessity compels us to make 
numerous erasures. For this step our heavy expenses, and 
the little use we make of the majority of these publications, 
must be an apology. It is done without any unkind feeling, 
for we would willingly oblige all if possible, without too great 
asacrifice. Those, therefore, who do not receive this journal 
after the close of the present year, will understand the reason. 
Weare, however, so greatly indebted to many editorial friends, 
especially to those who have published the prospectus of the 
forthcoming volume, that we shall always be happy tocontinue 
the exchange with them. 


Business habits—An English paper states that nine hun- 
dred letters have been put in the London post-office during 
the last year, without any superscription, which contained 
ten thousand pounds sterling. ‘Twelve thousand pounds 
were found loose in the letter bags, from the carelessness of 
the encloser. Either the circulating medium must be abun- 
dant on the other side of the water, or our friends there require 
much instruction in business matters, 


Prospectus and Agents.—A list of agents, and a prospec- 
tus for the ninth volume, will be found on the first page of 
the cover, to which the reader is respectfully referred. 
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‘ ¥ _OH! SAY NOT YOU REGRET. ge” 
ee A BALLAD--THE WORDS BY N. G.—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY T. COMER. 


‘ e sure in bei ble to embellish the present number of the Mirror with the following delicate and pretty melody. The name of the author of the words we are not at liberty 

Ms pee Hae hes sore baled among the literati of Boston asa ready and graceful writer. My. Comer is a composer of established reputation, which will not be diminished by this 
g ecimen of his taste and skill. Although a few copies were struck off for private circulation, it has never before been given to the public, and possesses, therefore, all the freshness of 
oe einality It was once sung at a concert, and universally admired. Thecorrespondent who so politely furnished us with the copy, has our thanks for his attention. é 
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Larghetto expressivo- 


The few brief mo - ments o’er, When by  bless-ed chance we met, As 


For their me-mo-ry ‘has been sweet, Andis dear - ly che -*rish’d yet: And ali in yain I  schoolmy heart,To teach it to for - 


SECOND VERSE, 


Why did you tempt my love— 
Why trifle with a heart 
Which you alone had pow’r to moye— 
; If If thus we are to part ? 
pow’r to move, | Then, lady, let me hope 
5 The calm and silent bliss 
Of being near thee once again, 
In some such hour as this. 


THIRD VERSE, 


And in that hope Pll live, 
And bless and pray for thee— 
For nothing this fair earth can give 
Is half so dear to me, 
As was one Jock of thine, 
Confiding, kind, and true, 
When it return’d a glance of mine, 
And thrill’d my pulses through. wee 


Sryte—Great leaming and acquirements do not always|| AGr anp youru.—Old men, who get angry at the vivacity AnisToTLe.—Some one has given the following noble cha- 
produce a good style in writing. Some of the most learned||and sportiveness of youth, might as well find fault with theljracter of the genius of. Aristotle : a he was the secretary of na- 
‘nen that ever lived. wrote indifferently. at spring because it produces nothing but blossoms; or expect)|ture; he dipt his pen in intellect.” 


pA gat ; it of } ly season. TEs neg ; 
Porrry.—Julius Scaliger says, “no one ever was @ poet, the:fentt of autnmeyat: thet gap Pope SEXTUS THE FIFTH.—This pope was one of the most 


or a lover of poetry, that was not an honest man.” This|} Taverns.—A witty moralist used to say that taverns were illustrious pontifis that ever oceupied the’ papal throne. He 
definition would strike off a great many names from the roll||places where they sold madness, disease, and ruin by the||was liberal, inflexible, persevering and magnanimous. He 


of Parnassus, and greatly reduce the number of their readers.|} bottle. was originally a swineherd. 
" 4 
He iy, 
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A RETROSPECT. 


Chaque flot m’apporte une image ; 
Chaque rocher de ton rivage — ~ 
Me fait souvenir ou réver !—La Martine. 
How pure and softly sweet the heart-felt tone 
Of some old half-forgotten melody, 
Which steals at midnight’s calm and witching hour 
On the fond dreamer’s ear! thus beautiful 
Ave the bright fancies clustered round that chain 
Of dim-discovered lights in memoty’s waste, 
Wisch, stretching through the vista of past years, 
Is lost in infancy’s uncertain haze. 
{ am a dreamer,—what the world calls idle— 
And I do love to “chew the cud of sweet” 
It may be “ bitter fancy”—I ne’er knew 
A fresh-plucked joy which was not doubly dear 
When touched and mellowed by the lapse of time,— 
And hence it is, remembered happiness 
Throws o’er my mind a soft illusive spell,— a 
A charm which flush enjoyment never gave ! 
And I have garnered up a treasured fund 
Of hallowed recollections—and oft-times 
I love to sit at twilight’s placid’ hour, 
And by the “ pale reflex”? of memory’s light, 
Trace out the shadows of the dreamy past! 
Among the cherished scenes on which my thoughts 
Delight to linger, there is one whose charms 
Sometimes flit by me in more sober hours, 
Than those which fancy claims—and I have dreamed 
That when the pomp and bustle of the world 
Have all their sunshine and their music lost, 
I'd seek the silence of those quiet glades 
To pass the peaceful evening of my life. 
“It is a lake, whose calm unruftled waves 
Rest in the bosom of surrounding hills, 
Unvisited by storms! the wintry blast 
In sullen pride sweeps by—but the light air— 
The balmy breath of summer eddying o’er 
‘The hill-tops, wafts its fragrance, mingled with 
Fhe gush of waters and the song of birds, 
And to exeited senses it would seem ; 
The spirit of the mountains stooping down 
To kiss the sleeping lake that lieth there, ,, 
And mould each tiny ripple into forms 
Of magic beauty—Oft | sought that spot, 
When freed from learning’s dull formalities, 
'To wile away the lame and tedious hours, 
And dream of my far home—there’s scarce a tree, 
Or shrub, or modest flower, that blossomed there, 
Which is not linked to memory for ever, 
Hallowed by many a bright imagining ! 
And there were some who shared my pastime then, 
The loved companions of my earlier days,— 
And ’*twas our joy to revel in the shade 
Of the cool pines; and, at the evening hour, 
Urge our swiit pinnace o’er the dancing waves, 
Now are we changed—but can we e’er forget 
Those bright days with their pleasant faded dreams ? 
And there were snatches of quaint songs, on which 
uth and light-heartedness bestowed a grace, 
Which otherwise they had not—there was one 
Which I have not forgotten—thus it ran; 


SONG. 
O’er thy calm bosom, silver lake 
Our fairy bark securely glides— 
'Phere’s scarce a breath thy rest to break, 
Or stir the flow’rets on thy sides. 
Then gently, softly, comrades, row-— 
Break not the, huly spell, 
We ne’er will find on earth below 
A scene we'll love so well! 


The bright isles of the western sky 
_ Ave mirror’d in this magic sea— 
So hope reflects the glowing dye 
Of many a promised joy to me. 
Then gently dip the bended var 
Brush no. the wave too near— 
On life’s dark sea we’ll view no more 
The visions pictured here !— 
The evening star is glitiering now 
Above yon mountain gray— 
Let thoughts of home light up each brow, 
’Tis memory’s festal day. 
Then, gently row; the world cannot 
Give back such dreams again— 
These holier feelings, soon forgot, 
Will turn to care and pain! 


The soft moonlight is gilding too 
The ripple’s brightened crest, 
Like bliss it sparkles into view, 
Then darkly sinks to rest. 
Then gently, softly, comrades, row— 
Break sot the happy spell, 
We ne’er will find on earth below 
A scene we'll love so well. 


i 


‘its ancient vennen. The grounds which svrromnd itive ré- 
jmarkable only for groupes of immense and venerable efms, 


‘useful for the startling practices of the monks. 


|so far above its neighboring hills, and bearing on its summit 


|half way from Battle to Hastings, and stands aside, at least 


W.-H. R.!/ pendicular hills that lie between the two places. No one 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF HASTINGS. ¥ 

Near Hastings, a sea-port in the county of Sussex, Eng- 
land, stood in the year 1803, a cottage noted for itsbeauty and 
retirement. To this delightful spot it was customary for the 
visitors of that fashionable watering-place, to ride in the early 
morning, or towards the approach of evening, when the heat 
of the summer sun, reflected with greater power by the sandy 
soil and towering rocks by which the town is surrounded, 
gives place to the coolness and shadow most favorable to gen- 
tle exercises. 

My readers I have no doubt will call to mind, that this 
scene is celebrated for the memorable and bloody battle which 
in history bears its name. In the days of William the Con- 
queror, however, Hastings was no more than a mere fishing- 
place; and it is but of late years that it has become one of 
fashion, About eight miles from the town is a village called 
Battle, and here it was that the great struggle between the 
English and the Norman invaders actually took place. It 
of course derived its name from that event. Here is an ab- 
bey as ancient perhaps as any in that part of the kingdom; 
and though so old, it is still in most excellent order. It is} 
not a building of any great extent: beauty and simplicity 
being its chief attractions. The front presents on each side 
an octangular lofty tower, between which expands its en- 
trance in the form of a high gothic archway. Within this 
are seen two ponderous oaken doors of giant make, studded 
with iron bolts and bars, sufficiently strong to have resisted| 
the stroke of the stoutest warrior the proud invader could 
produce. They swing on huge hinges that stretch their 
lengthened grasp across the doors, and lead you directly into 
a Jarge chapel, much out of repair from disuse and neglect. 
Between the towers is situated the belfry, and above that a! 
flag-staff, which even now upon certain feast-days displays 


which fling their deep shadows far round, and completely 
envelop the abbey. In the cemetery a few tomb-stones are 
scattered here and there, bearing the defaced and almost 
illegible eulogies of its peaceful inhabitants ; but it is the hand 
of time, not of mischief or disrespect, that has left his mark 
upon these weather-beaten emblems, not only of the va- 
nity of life but of fame. The main path to the abbey is in 
front, between a double row of elms on either side, com- 
bining at the top, and forming a magnificent arched avenue. 
Other paths lead to and from the abbey, through the dense 
woods, and to the private cells and cloisters, which were so 
The coun- 
try between Battle and Hastings is remarkably hilly, though 
highly cultivated, and boasts of the most elevated land to be 
seen along that part of the coast. This point or pinnacle is 
called Fair Light, from the two-fold circumstance of its being 


a beautiful revolving light. Fair Light is rather more than 
a mile, from the public road. 

I spent several weeks wandering among these delightful 
hills, interesting as the spot fixed upon by the Normans for 
invasion, It was during one of my evening rambles to Fair 
Light, when, the beauties of the surrounding view inducing a 
poetic mood, my mind framed, without much effort, the fol- 
lowing lines : 

Leaps not thy heart for joy that Jong has pined 
In fogs ai Git fumes, when the blue sea 
Bursts on thy sight, brushed by the wanton wind, 


And wholesome Hastings opes her stores for thee 2 
See, where her barks upon the sparkling waves, 


Yurn their white wings, and range for sport or prey, 
Till the Joud storm rides furious o’er the bay, 

And flings them to the strand, and idly raves 
Against yon furrowed cliil, whose towers among, 

Where first old conquest raised her Norman throne, 


With troubled scream, the flickering sea-birds throng. 
But now’tis calm, and day’s bright orb is gone, 

Mount we yon moss-growv hill, while o’er our head 
And the hush’d deep, night’s glitt’ring dome is spread. 


Near the lighthouse was a mill of very ancient structure, 
and well known to the far surrounding dwellers of the land 


as the property of honest farmer Allworthy. The path to 
Hastings wound round the bases of the steep and almost per- 


can gaze upon this beautiful and romantic tract of country 
but with the strongest feclings of admiration. 

It wasin the year 1803, that a young man of independent 
fortune, who could trace his genealogy to persons of proud 
distinction, of noble feelings, bearing, and finished education 
together with the advantages of a handsome and manly per- 
son, determined to pass some time at that much frequented 
rendezvous, Hastings. The smoky, damp atmosphere of 
London renders the clear and wholesome sea-borne breeze 
doubly grateful and delicious to our senses; and it was while 
under the charming influence of renewed vigor and buoyant 
spirits, that Henry Tancred carefully directed his gallant 
horse over the steep and dangerous path that led to Fair 
Light. The sun had not yet descended below the horizon, 
when he reached the commanding prominence, whence the 
distant ocean-surf seemed as the gentle rippling of some tran- 
quil tide. Hence, sail after sail skirting the horizon and 
whitening in the sun, are seen bending their stilly course to 
foreign climes, while just below, playful children, scarcely dis- 
cerned, sport on the beach and pick the treasures which the 
deep has washed upon the shore—the smooth and transpa- 
rent pebble, or the curious and finely-colored shell. When 
Tancred had satisfied himself with the beauties of this spi- 
rit-stirring scene, he turned his steps towards the mill, hardly 


knowing wherefore, except to gaze upon an object so rural | 


in the eyes of a citizen. As he approached, a lovely female 
descended from the rudely constructed steps which led from 
the door to the ground, carrying a small parcel in her hand. 
He drew near for the purpose of asking if any person was 
in possession of the key of the lighthouse, being pate to 
view the interior. The female perceiving his intention of ac- 
costing her, stopped, to give him an opportunity of doing so. 
Tancred immediately quickened his pace, and as he came 
within hearing, exclaimed, k 

“Can you inform me if 1 can see the interior of yonder 
lighthouse 2? ' 

“Yes, sir,” replied Lucy; for she was no other than the 
miller’s beautiful daughter, “ you may see it if you wish, but 
my father is not now at the mill, and he always keeps the 
key with him.” As she spoke her bright blue eyes rested full 


/apon Tancred, and well they might, for he was a handsome, 


noble fellow. Her white teeth contrasted beautifully with 
her fresh and crimson lips, while her sweet and modest voice 
gave a charm to every word she uttered. She was tall and 
commanding in figure, yet as active and graceful as a fawn. 
Tancred was much surprised to see a creature of so much 
loveliness in so unfrequented a spot. ‘Can she be a peasant’s 
child ? those little hands and feet deny it—perhaps the off- 
spring of some unknown parents, and deposited here for se- 
crecy and safety—or some poor and friendless orphan protect- 
ed by this generous miller.” Such were the nature of his 
thoughts before he could answer the fair maiden. 

“‘ When will your father return?’ asked Tancred. - 

“Before long,” replied Lucy, “ for the light must be up as 
soon as the sun goes down; and father always puts it up 
himself.” 

“{ will wait then,” replied he, “if I ecan find a shed for 
my horse.” 

“Tf you will follow me,” said she, “I can show you where 
he will be perfectly safe, although the accommodation is but 
poor.” 

Tancred assented, and accompanied Lucy to the shed be- 
side their little cot, which showed that care and taste went 
hand in hand to adorn its walls. 

“ And are you,” continued Tancred, “the queen of this 
neat and beautiful place—these flowers—is it to your foster- 
ing care and kind attention that they owe their delicious odor 
and delicate bloom—this honeysuckle, too, that so tenderly 
embraces these slender rods placed here for its support—and 
these tulips, these roses too; are all these the objects of your 
affection? If so, I could wish to be a flower myself.” Tan- 
cred looked at her and she blushed. There is something in 
the blush of a very pretty girl, although no more than a mil- 
ler’s daughter, on which no man but a fool or a villain can 
gaze without some sort of emotion: as Tancred happened 
to be neither, he experienced that undefinable and pleasing 
trouble at the heart which announces the first up-stirring of 
the — It is like the first cloud floating 
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over the clear heavens; which i is soon spread into the heavy 
vapor chatged with elements of discord, or the first ripple on 
the glassy stream about to be lashed into fury by the coming 
storm. 

It is needless for me to describe how the old silver-headed 
father came in, and requested his daughter to show the stran- 
ger through the lighthouse ; ; how pleased ‘he was with the 
opportunity of enjoying a téte-a-téte with his agreeable com- 
panion; or how the coming on of a sudden thunder-storm 
was the occasion of his remaining that night and all the next 
day, at the hospitable cottage. We will, therefore, hasten 
over a period of several weeks, during which the gentleman, 
although he had taken lodgings at , the adjoining village, 
managed, accidentally, to lose  hinnself very often in the neigh- | 
borhood of the mill, and sometimes to be guided into the right 
road by the miller’s daughter. It will be sufficient for the 
elucidation of my story to state, that one day, being by chance 
in company with Lucy and her father, ‘Tanered, ‘after divers | 
unsuccessful attempts to speak, and certain unaccountable 
looks of perplexity, now towards the old man, now towards 
the girl, who, with her straw-bonnet flung carelessly over her 
rich and flowing hair, the brightness of her complexion en- 
hanced by exercise, or some other equally potent cause, anda 
smile of quiet happiness playing in the lurking dimples) 
around her cherry-lips, appeared more than usually ; beantifal,| 
at length took out his pencil, and wrote something on a piec .e| 
of paper, which, Unnoticed by the miller, he handed to her. 
The words ran thus: ‘*meet me to-morrow, an hour before | 
sunset, by the spring in the grove, at the foot of the hill. I 
have a secret to confide to you.” 

When he had retired to his room, he oom think of nothing 
but Lucy, and his sudden resolution to make her his wife. 
Although very young, he possessed an independent fortune, 
and had no opposition to fear from relatives to “lay siege” to 
his love. Thus then he reasoned with himself: “Here is 
the very picture my fancy has drawn as the most proper to be 


my companion. A girl young and fresh in her feelings, beau- 
tiful in person, and pure and clear in mind—without fortune, 
which makes them proud—without relations, which make 
them obstinate—without fashion, which makes them vain, 
cold-hearted, artificial, and capricious. If misfortune over- 
take me, she will be content to live in obscurity; if prosperity 
attend me, she will enjoy it with gratitude as well as plea- 
sure. Wherefore, then, should she not become my wife ?” 
The heavy hours of nicht passed ‘away in these reflections; 
and at length the time of meeting arrived. Jfhe had suffer- 
ed any doubts respecting what would be the nature of her re- 
ply to his interrogation, they vanished, when, after tracing 
with anxious step the circuitous route to the grove where a 
little cool spring gushed up from the sand, and ran bubbling 
and sparkling to hide itself among the long grass, he perceiv- 
ed the object of his thoughts awaiting his arrival. We pass 
over the details of an interview, which, however agreeable to 
the parties concerned, is probably more tolerable in reality 
than description, and hasten to the period when the import- 
ant secret was duly communicated to themiller, and the preli- 
minaries of a certain ceremony arranged to his satisfaction. 
At this time, Tancred received letters from London requir- 
ing his immediate presence, and bade farewell to Lucy, with- 
out any melancholy forebodings on either side. Some ima- 
gine, that on the eve of any great misfortune, fate warns the 
victim with feelings of mysterious sadness and gloomy pre- 
sentiment. I have never found it so. To me, anguish Jhas 
come when my heart was most overflowing with hope and 
pleasure, when fancy was busy in sketching scenes of hap- 
piness, when the miseries of the past were dim in my recol- 
lection, at the very moment when I was becoming convinced 
that my distrust in human nature was founded on error, and 
I began to acknowledge that life was not so false and deso- 
late as it had seemed—even then came the sortow before 


which my gay thoughts fled like dreams. It was thus with 
Toncred; and ‘the thunderboit that shattered his soul, fell 
from a sky all blue and silent in the hush of the summer-day- 

The “‘spites. and crosses” of true love have furnished so 
many themes for writers, that the story which is now draw-) 
ing to a tragical conclusion, derives its greatest interest from 
the fact of its authenticity. It really occurred on the spot 
which I have endeavored to describe. 

Shortly after the departure of T'ancred, Fair Light was 
visited by one of those large parties of pleasure which fre- 
quent the watering places of England. Among them was a 
young officer of the guards, in uniform, whose glittering and 
brilliant appearance excited very much indeed the admiration 
of all the females in the place, and among the rest, we grieve 
to add, of the innocent Lucy. The officer saw the advan- 
tage his appearance had already gained, an resolved to avail 
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himself of it to its full extent. 
with her as she with him, and contrived unperceived to pay | 
her those nameless delicate and flattering attentions which| 
the admiration and love of female beauty prompt, and which, 
woman is so apt to love. He praised her beautiful cottage ; | 
and though last, not least, the sweet charms which she her-- 
self possessed. The address of this young man, aided by his | 
captivating apparel, in the course of a little time tended to 
weaken her fondness for Tancred. He had learned from 
lier conversation the nature of her engagement, and that mo- 
ment resolved to elope with her if possible. He visited her 
privately from day to day, unknown to her father, whose oc- 
cupation took him from home from morning till sun-set ; and 
at length prevailed upon her to accept his hand in lieu of 
Tancred’s. ‘The day came for her departure from her hum- 
ble roof, aad many a heart-rending pang did she suffer. It 
required indeed all her lover’s persuasion and endearing 
|| eloguence to support her, when she left a letter for her pa- 
rent on the old oaken table, informing him of the steps she 
had taken, whither she had gone, and then quitted his protect- 
ing roof for ever. 

T ancred fiaving finished his business sooner than he ex- 
pected, hastened to embrace the sweet object of his love. He 
entered the little cot, and the afflicting consequence of Lucy’s 
disobedience were soon made known to him. The poor old 
man was upon his knees, his hands clasped and raised towards 
heaven. ‘The fatal letter lay on the ground before him. 
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He was as much enamored | mion’ had « as 


Tancred staggered; a thousand different thoughts rushed 
upon his mind, he seized the ominous paper, and having pe- 
|| rused its contents, rushedfrom the cottage with the fury of a 
madman, He traced the course of the fugitives, and by the 
help of his gallant horse, arrived at the abbey a short time 
after them, the doors of which being open, and the carriage 
at the door, he concluded the ceremony was taking place. 

Pale, and almost breathless, covered with mire, and with 
large drops of perspiration standing on his brow, he hastily 
entered. Here he beheld his suspicions realized. Before 
the altar knelt the graceful form of Lucy and her lover in his 
uniform. The minister had just pronounced, with emphatic 
voice, “ Wilt thou have this man for thy wedded husband ?” 
and anticipating the full and steady answer “ yes,’ when 
Tancred silently stepped forward, and bringing himself full 
to her view, cast upon her a look, at once so heart-brokert and 
forgiving, that the reply she was about to give remained upon 
her teygue unuttered, She stare¢ terrifically for 4 moment 
or teroj then, with a loud convulsive shriek, fell into his 
arms a lifeless corpse ! 

He then placed her at the feet of the awe-stricken lover, 
and left them instantly without uttering a single syllable. 
Strange as it may appear, yet it is nevertheless true, that 
‘Tancred was never known from that.moment until his death, 
which did not happen for many years after, to utter a single 
word even to his dearest friends. The cause of such conduct 
is still a mystery. Whether the horrid scene had such an 
effect as to paralyze thie powers of speech, or whether it arose 
from any sudden oath, rashly made, has never been ascertain- 
ed, but he never afterwards spoke on earth! 


LITERARY ANECDOTES. 


We glean a few amusing facts respecting Sir Walter Scott 
from an anonymous writer. in the New Monthly Magazine. 
Millions of people, whose names he never heard, will be grati- 
fied to learn that his late indisposition has passed away. Yet, 
at his advanced age, we cannot expect he will linger much 
longer upon the busy stage of life, where he has \een such a 
brilliant performer. ‘Soon, in the ordinary course of events, 
the “Zlwm fuit” will be mournfully spoken by “all the 
nations.” This reflection sheds a deeper interest about his 
actions.—Eds. N. Y. Miv. | 


ANECDOTES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

“During the sittings of the court of session, where Scott, 
by a severe servitude, had secured the situation of chief-clerk, | 
he lived in North-Castle-street, in the new town of Edin-| 
burgh; and during the recess of the court, he retired to a 


romantic house at Asbiesteel, on the "Tweed, from which 
place the beautiful introductions prefixed to ‘ Marmion’ are 
dated. I have reason to remember his house in*North-Castle- 
street; for various pilgrimages I made before it with the 
hope of seeing the poet, and though I was gratified at last, . I 
did not succeed till I had in a manner become familiarly ae- 
quainted with almost every stone which composed the. front 


of the building. My wanderings, too, were attended with 
something like an adventure. "J have said that the ‘Lay of 


the Last Minstrel’ re-echoed my own border feelings. ‘ Mar- 
Pa 


nger influence still; I resolved to see with 
my own eyes the man who had contributed so much to my 
happiness. I did not know a soul in Edinburgh who could 
introduce me, or rather I had such a sense of my own un- 
| Worthiness, as compared with so great a poet, that I did aot de- 
sire an introduction, but strove tosee him and peruse his face 
without being put to the torture of conversation—I could 
have faced a battery sooner. On the second or third day of 
my pilgrimage, I had passed and repassed before the house 
several times, when, to my surprise, a lady looked out at a 
window in the adjoiming house, and calling me by name, de- 
sired a servant to open the door and let me in. This was 
a person of some consideration in my native place, who was 
residing there with her faniily, and to whom J was slightly 
known. ‘Isaw you,’ she said, ‘walking up and down, and 
thought you might as well spend your time here as waste it 
in the street.’ ‘I was not exactly wasting it,? 1 answered: 
‘lam come to Edinburgh to see Walter Scott, and as he 
lives here, 1 hope to see him as he goes into his own house.’ 
‘ This is an affair of poetry, then, I find, said lady with 

a smile: ‘I cannot help you in it, for I have not the honor 
lof his acquaintance, though his neighbor ; but you shall see 
him, nevertheless, for this is about his time of coming home 
—and here he is’ ‘What! I said, ‘that tall, stalwart . 
man, with the staff in his hand, and ? CORRS same, 
the same! answered my friead, laying her hand on my arm ; 

‘speak softly. Why, I protest, he is coming here? Scott 
passed his own door, andthe houses of L.dinburgh, it must 
bo borne in mind, are as like each other as bricks—walked up 
the steps of that in which I was, and announced himself 
with the knocker. He was instantly admitted. He was in 
some poetic reverie or other, and had madea mistake; he no 
sooner saw the bonnets of three or four boys gn the pegs 
where he was about to hang his hat, than he said loud enough 
for us to hear him, ‘ Hey-day ! here’s ower mony bairns’ bon= 
nets for the house to be mine ? and spologiingiialiccstanel™ 
withdrew hastily, _: 

“ Perhaps the finest compliment ever paid hin 
time of the late coronation, | think. The streets 
ed so densely, that he could not make eS wring 
cross down to Rose's, in Abingdon-strect, though he elbow- 
ed ever so stoutly. He applied for help to a serjeant of the 
Scotch Greys, whose regiment lined the streets. ‘ Country- 
man,’ said the soldier, ‘J am sorry I cannot help you, 4 
made no exextion. Scott whispered his name—the b 
rushed to thé soldier’s brow—he raised his wei 
extlaimed, ‘then, by heavens, sir, you shall go down— 
Corporal Gordon, here e this gentleman safely to Abing- 
don-street, come what wi t is needless to say nee well 
the order was obeyed. Y. 

“T have related how I travelled to Edinburgh to see Seat, 
and how curiously my wishes were fulfilled; years rolled on, 
and when he came to London to be knighted, I was not so 
undistinguished as to be unknown to him by name, or to be 
thought unworthy of his acquaintance. I was given to under- 
stand, from what his own Ailie Gourlay calls a sure hand, 
that a call from me was expected, and that I would be well 
received. I went to his lodgings, in Piccadilly, with much of 
the same palpitation of heart which Boswell experienced 
when introduced to Johnson. I was welcomed with both 
hands, and such kind, and even complimentary words, that 
confusion and fear alike forsook me. When I saw him in 
Edinburgh, he was in the very pith and flush of life—even 
in my opinion a thought more fat than bard beseems; when 
I looked on him now, thirteen years had not passed over him 
and Jeft‘no mark behind: his hair was growing thin and gray; 
the stamp of years and study was on~his brow: he told me 
he had suffered much lately from ill-health, and that he once 
doubted of recovery. His eldest son, a tall, handsome youth 
—now a major in the army—was with him. From that 
time, till he left London, 1 was frequently in his company. 
He spoke of my pursuits and prospects in life with interest 
and with feeling—of my little attempts in verse and prose 
with a knowledge that he had read them carefully—oflered 
to help me to such information as I should require, and even 
mentioned a subject in which he thought I could ap to 
advantage. ‘If you try your hand on a story,’ he observed, 
‘| would advise youto prepare a kind of skeleton, and when 
you have pleased yourself with the line of narrative, you 
may then leisurely clothe it with flesh and blood’ Some 
years afterwards, | reminded him of this advice. ‘Did you 
follow it? he inquired. ‘I tried,’ I said; ‘but I had not 
gone far on the road till some confounded will-o’-wisp came 
in and dazzled my sight, so that I deviated from the path and 
never found it again.’ ‘It is the same way with myself,’ 
said he, smiling; ‘1 form my plan, and then I deviate.’ ‘Ay, 
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ay,’ { replied, ‘1 understand—we both de 
viate into excellence, and | into absurdity.’ 

“J have seen many distinguished poets, Burns, Byron, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Campbell, Rogers, Wilson, Crabbe, 
and Coleridge ; but, with the exception of Burns, Scott, for 
personal vigor, surpasses them all. Burns was, indeed, a pow- 
erful man, and Wilson is celebrated for feats of strength and 
agility ; I think, however, the stalworth frame, the long ner- 
yous arms, and well-knit joints of Scott are worthy of the 
best days of the Border, and would have gained him distine- 
tion at the foray which followed the feast of spurs. On one 
occasion he talked of his ancestry ; Sir Thomas Lawrence, I 
think, was present. One of his forefathers, if my memory is 
just, sided with the parliament in the Civil War, and the 
family estate suffered curtailment in consequence. Tomake 
amends, however, his son, resolving not to commit the error 
of his father, jomed the Pretender, and with his brother was 
engaged in that unfortunate adventure which ended in a 
skirmish and captivity at Preston, in 1715. It was the fashion 
of those times for all persons of the rank of gentlemen to 
wear scarlet waistcoats—a ball had struck one of the brothers 
and carried a part of this:dress into his body; it was also the 
practice to strip the captives. Thus wounded, and nearly 
naked, having only a shirt on and an old sack about him, the 
ancestor of the great poet was sitting along with his brother, 
and a hundred and filty unfortunate gentleman in a granary 
at Preston. The wounded man fell sick, as the story goes, 
and vomited the scarlet which the ball had forced into the 
wound. ‘Lord, Wattie!? cried the brother, ‘if you have 
got a wardrobe in your wame, I wish ye would bring me a 
pair of breeks, for I have meikle need of them.’ The wound 
healed—I know not whether he was one of those fortunate 
men who mastered the guard at Newgate, and escaped to the 
continent. 


“The mystery which hung so long over the authorship of 
the Waverley novels, was cleared up by a misfortune which 
all the world deplores, and which would have crushed any 
other spirit than that of Scott. This stroke of evil fortune 
did not, perhaps, come quite unexpected; it was, however, 
unavoidable; and it arose from no mismanagement or mis- 
calculation of his own, unless I may consider—which I do 
not—his embarking in the hazards of a printing-house, a 
piece of miscalculation. It is said, that he received warnings : 
the paper ef Consiahle the bookseller, oc, té-qpeak plainer, 
long money-bills were much in circulation; ome of them, for 
a large sum, made its appearance in the Bank of Scotland, 
with Scott’s name upon it, and a secretary sent for Sir Walter. 
‘Do .you know,’ said he, “that Constable has many such 
bills abroad ?—Sir Walter, I warn you.’ ‘Weil,’ answered 
Sir Walter, ‘it is, perhaps, as you say, andI thank you: but’ 
(raising his voice) ‘ Archie Constable was a good friend to me 
when friends were rarer than now, and I will not sce him 
baulked for the sake of a few thousand pounds.’ The 
amount of the sum for which Scott, on the failure of Consta- 
ble, became responsible, I have heard various accounts of,— 
varying from fitty to seventy thousand pounds. Some gene- 
rous and wealthy person sent him a blank check, properly 
signed, upon tne bank, desiring him to fill in the sum, and 
relieve himself; but he returned it, with proper acknowledg- 
ments He took, as it were, the debt upon himself, as a loan, 
the whole payable, with interest, in ten years; and to work 
he went, with head, and heart, and hand, to amend his broken 
fortunes. I had several letters from him during these disas- 
trous days: the language was cheerful, and there were no 
allusions to what had happened. It is true, there was no oc- 
casion for him to mention these occurrences to me; all that 
he said about them was, ‘I miss my daughter, Mrs. Lock- 
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the briefest, was ‘A Romance in stone and lime.’ It is a 
Gothic structure, of irregular form, with tuwers, and pinna- 
cles, and battlements,—plenty of variety without, and abun- 
dance of accommodation within,—the fair Tweed running 


battle fields, and hills, and streams, renowned in song and 


: en ee 
lstory. In the interior there is a fine armoury, exhibiting all 


kinds of old Scottish mail and weapons ; and a splendid libra- 
ry, of which one curious corner contains three or four hun- 
dred strange volumes on witchcraft and demonology. A 
marble bust, by Chantrey, of Scott himself—a present from 
the artist—stands in the library. All the nations of the 
earth are by this time acquainted with this fine work of art; 
two thousand casts were surreptitiously shipped to America, 
and fifteen hundred to the West Indies, during one year, and 
multitudes to other parts of the world. It would require a 
volume to describe all the curiosities, ancient and modern, 
living and dead, which are here gathered together. I say 
living, because a menagerie might be formed out of birds and 
beasts, sent as presents from distant lands. A friend told me 
he wasat Abbotsford one evening, when a servant announced, 
‘A present from’—I forget what chieftain in the North. 
‘Bring it in,’ said the poet. The sound of strange feet 
were soon heard, and in came two beautiful Shetland ponies, 
with long manes and uncut tails, and so small, that they 
might have been sent to Elfland to the Queen of the Fairies 
herself. One poor Scotsman, to show his gratitude for some 
indness Scott, as sheriff, had shown him, sent two kanga# 
roos from New Holland ; and Washington Irving lately told 
me, that some Spaniard or other, having caught two young 
wild Andalusian boars, consulted him how he might have 
them sent to the author of the ‘Vision of Don Roderick.’ 
“This distinguished poet and novelist is now some sixty 
years old—hale, fresh, and vigorous, with his imagination as 
bright, and his conceptions as clear and graphic as ever, I 
have now before me a dozen or fifteen volumes of his poetry, 
inciuding his latest—‘ Halidon Hill,’ one of the most heroic- 
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ally-touching poems of modern times—and somewhere about! 
eighty volumes of his prose ; his letters, were they collected, | 
would amount to fifty volumes more. Some authors—though 
not in this land—have been even more prolific; but. their 
progeny were ill-formed af, their birth, and could nexor walk, 
alone; whereas, the menta: offspring of our illustrious coun- 
tryman came healthy and vigorous into the world, and pro- 
mise long to continue. To vary the metaphor—the tree of 
some other men’s fancy bears fruit at the rate of a pint of 
apples to a peck of crabs; whereas the tree of the great magi-| 
cian bears the sweetest fruit—large and red-cheeked—fair to 
look upon, and right pleasant to the taste. I shall conclude 
with the words of Sir Walter, which no man can contradict, 
and which many can attest: ‘I never refused a literary per- 
son of merit, such service in smoothing his way to the pub- 
lic as was in my power; and I had the advantage—rather 
an uncomnion one with our irritable race—to enjoy general 
favor, without incurring permanent ill-will, so far asis known 
to me, among any of my cotemporaries.’ ” 


FINE ARTS. 


: NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

Tuts institution will soon close after having been visited 
by large numbers, The paintings have heen often publicly 
noticed in terms of approbation ; and haveelicited an attention 
from the community, which, while it cannot but flatter the ar- 
tist, confirms our hope that the arts will hereafter be cherished 


hart, who used to sing to me—I have some need of her now.’ 
No general, after a bloody and disastrous battle, ever set about 
preparing himself for a more successful contest than did this 
distinguished man. Work succeeded work with unheard of 
rapidity; the chief of which was the ‘Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte,’ in nine volumes—a production of singular 
a and an almost perfect work, with the exception of the 
parts which treat of the French revolution, and the captivity 
of the great prisoner. J had the curiosity, on seeing one of 
the reviews praising Hazlitt’s description of the battle of the 
Pyramids, to turn to the account of Scott. I need not say 
which was the best: Scoti’s was like the sounding of a trum- 
pet. The present cheap and truly elegant edition of the 
works of the author of ‘ Waverley,’ has, with its deservedly 
unrivalled sale, relieved the poet from his difficulties, and the 
cloud which hung so long over the towers of Abbotsford, has 
given place to sunshine. 

“Of Abbotsford itself, the best description ever given, at least 


a 


among us with more fostering care. We learn, with pleasure, 
that among the many and various amusements of the city, 
this rational and innocent exhibition has not. heen overlooked. 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Bourne—“ that Bourne, from whence no traveller returns,” 
without being delighted with his abundant supply of music, 
has issued several new and prettily executed pieces. Besides 


THE DRAMA. 


NEW-YORK THEATRICALS ? 
Mr. F'rnn has been playing at the Park with Mr. Hackett. 


beside it; the magnificent ruins of Melrose rising at no great Cinderella seems to be the choice on benefit nights. As Mrs. 
distance ; while the Eildon hills, clovein three by the magic of||Sharpe is deservedly a general favorite, we regret her par- 
Old Michael, are in the neighborhood. All around, too, lie||tiality for the character of Kate O’Brien. It has been re- 


presented much better by Miss Clara Fisher, who enters with 
a peculiar and natural naiveté into all its elegance and hu- 
mor; and this courting of comparisons should have been 
obviated by a musty proverb in the school-book too well 
known to be quoted.. Mrs. Sharpe should not presume so 


by pursuing this course, she may reach mediocrity in various 
spheres, she will excel in none. ,She has been justly praised 
in several other parts, where she is always respectable and 
sometimes admirable. ae ; 

The Bowery is taking a lead in tragedy. Since our last 
Cooper, Booth and Hamblin, have appeared in conjunction 
in the play of Julius Cesar. This afforded an admirable op- 
portunity for the display of the peculiar talent of these per- 
formers, without bringing them into collision. Cooper occa- 
sionally exhibited in Mark Antony, much of the vigor that 
characterized his youthful days ; the philosophic Brutus was 
ably sustained by Hamblin; and Booth gave more than the 
usual interest to the “lean and hungry Cassius.” We are 
pleased to perceive that Mrs. Hamblin has returned to these 
boards, and that Mrs. Duff has also been engaged. 

The Chatham has closed with the suddenness of an apo- 
plectic fit. T'wo theatres are well enough in this city for 
the sake of competition. Three cannot exist decently. There 
were several actors of merit at this establishment, whose ef- 
forts were almost neutralized by the want of support. The 
only thing of note produced there is Mr. Payne’s play of Os- 
wali; for which Mr. Adams, who brought it from London, 
deserves credit. The epilogue to this piece was furnished by 
Woodworth. It is too good to be lost, and Here it is. 


EPILOGUE, . 
Spoken by Mrs. Hughes in the character of Zofreni. 
Don’t be alarm’d because you saw me slain, 
And now behold me on the stage again : 
For you must know, we murder here “in jest ;” 
But had it been in earnest, could 1 rest 
In quiet, think ye, even in the grave, 
When my appearance Oswali might save % 
You know how cleverly Lrush’d between 
The youth and fate—there, in my dying scene ; 
And if Lfella martyr for him thére, 
In the saine cause I’ve yet some breath to'spare. 
My turban’d Turkish tyrant lover said, 
That J, among the dying and the dead, 
When Mosiem wrath its bolts of vengeance hurl’d, 
“ Hung like an angeloer a blazing world,” 
‘Twas most gallantly spoken for a Turk, 
The ruthless author of that bloody work ; 
What then, ye free-born Christians, ought to be 
Your exclamation—when you witness me 
Rise from the bier to intercede fur one, 
Whom youare proud to call ‘‘ Columbia’s son ;”” 
For though no stoics, you will not disdain 
To own the pleasure you’ve derived from Payne- 
Tis not in ghostly costume I appear— 
No bullet wound—no crimson stain is here : 
Pm nota shade, or spect7e, gdod or evil— 
Nor ain I quite an angel, or a devil ; 
No spirit of the air—or fire—or flood— 
But true substantial female flesh and blood; 
Disclaiming powers and titles super-human 
Though atrue patriot, lam still a woman ; 
Assuch, I love the youth who bravely fights 


the quintette, “ Midst doubts confusing,” the recitative and 
duet of ““ Whence this soft and pleasing flame,” from the ope- 
ra of Cinderella, he has just published the “'Taglioni Waltz,” 
with an engraving; ‘He passed as if he knew me not!” 
written by Thomas Haynes Bayly ; ‘‘ My bark is my cour- 


er,” composed by Mr. Jones, the poetry selected from the 
American ; “I must tune up my harp’s broken strings ;” the 
“Zephyr ;” and four new waltzes, entitled ‘Le Souvenir,” 
“Le Soupire,” ‘Le Desire,” ‘Le Plaisir.” These pieces are 
fine impressions; and the fact that a careful attention is. paid 
to their accuracy, gives them an additional value. 


For country—freedom—and for female rights ; 
Assuch, Icome to plead our poet’s cause, 
Andask a verdictin your kind applause. 


A To the Pit ‘é 

Why do you smile, there—Mr, Zoilus—say— 

1 know you well—youw once produced a play, 

And said we actors damn’d it!—let that pass— 

Bards must be civil when their house is glass. 
And you, Sir Critic—who one night—don’t start— 

Assum’d the buskin—and—/forgot your part! 

You’ll be indulgent, won’t you? nay, forshame! 

Don’t look so frighten’d—V1l nottell your name. 


To the jirst circle of Boxes. 
Ay, there issunshine in this sparkling crescent ; 
Those smiling faces promise something pleasant. 
Were Payne but here, how he would idolize 
This starry galaxy of laughing eyes ! 
Who’s he that sits behind yon lady ?—Pshaw ! 
That mammoth hat!—what do you wear it for? 
Why not confine your ringlets, puffsand carls 
In a neat turban, like our Grecian girls ? 
There are some eyes behind that monstrous screen, 
That might smile kindly—could they but be seen, 
Egad '—!’ve caught one!—thank you—that’s enongh 
You’re on the /ree-list, sir, and we expect a puff. 

To the upper circles. 


To you who choose a more exalted station, 
We look with confidence for approbation ; 
For elevated souls, in every age, 
Have been the friends of genius and the stage: 
And never be it said, that our own Payne, 

- Pleaded for mercy to the gods in vain. 


This was delivered with much grace and effect, and re- 
ceived with peals of applause. Any trembling author whe 
wishes to lanch off his play with a merry epilogue, we re- 
commend to call on Woodworth. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


PASSAGES FROM A JOURNAL. 

Tus worst men are not always found among the greatest 
criminals, nor the most melancholy dispositions among those 
who seem the saddest, any more than those gifted with the 
highest genius and virtues on the lists of fame. There is a 
kind of malefactor whose wickedness actually proceeds from 
noble qualities of the mind and the heart. There are others 
who owe their correct deportment to cowardice and coldness 
of feeling. Pure generosity unchecked, sometimes creates the 
spendthrift and the debtor. The most contemptible mean- 
ness has formed the thriving, prosperous, and irreproacha- 
ble citizen—of course these are exceptions to general rules. 
He who with warm impulses exercises his liberality accord- 
ing to his means, is inthe true medium. 'The same causes 
have shaped characters apparently widely different, while ex- 
actly opposite causes have produced others which a superficial 
observer would conceive to be thesame. S. and D. are both 
dark and gloomy misanthropes. They fly from pleasure, de- 
test children, shun female society with the bitterest sarcasms, 
and one would almost believe, hate the very light of day. 
Nature made 8, exactly what heis. He is absorbed in him- 
self and his selfish plans, and is in reality not discontented 
with his lot. D., on the contrary, is naturally ardent, affec- 
tionate, bouyant, and merry. Domestic misfortunes have 
injured the springs of his mind. He flies from children and 
women, not because he dislikes them, but because they call 
up thoughts of his own family, with whom he once lived in 
a distant country, In proportion as he was happy then, he 
is miserable now. 


“Dearly bought the hidden treasure 
Finer feelings can bestow ; 
Chords that vibrate sw eetest pleasure, 
Thrill the deepest notes of wo.” 


I have sometimes observed a peculiarity respecting charac- 
ter which may at first sight appear paradoxical. The most 
honest in their business affairs, and who sustain the most 
unspotted character abroad, are often, in their own domestic 
circle, the most unsocial, tasteless, and tyrannical ; while the 
scoundrel of a swindler, who cheats every one, and contracts 
debts which he never intends to pay, has a lovely wife and 
sweet children at home, ignorant of his true character, who 
look up to him and love himas a model of goodness and per- 
fection. The reason of this is perhaps that the upright 
citizen stakes his reputation and rests his thoughts upon his 
character in the market, and therefore puts no restraint upon 
the natural roughness of his manners, while the other, know- 
ing that he deserves no praise for his transactions abroad, 
ashamed of the part he has there acted, and perhaps really 
gifted with a kind and pleasure-loving disposition, strives to 
compromise with his conscience for the guilt of defrauding 
those for whom he has no personal affection, by rendering 
those around him happy. 

I remember once having had occasion, as an executor, to 
prosecute a suit against a Mr. Thompson. My lawyer in- 
formed me that he knew the person well. “It is almost 
hopeless,” said he, “to continue your action, for although the 
fellow has a lucrative business, is independent of the world, 
and could, if it so pleased him, pay off every debt and lead an 
honest and reputable life, yet he is cursed with a natural pro- 
pensity to cheat his fellow-creatures. I believe with him it is 
a sort of agreeable excitement, like gambling, which habit 
has rendexed necessary. He has been so long availing 
himself of every deficiency and quibble of the law, is so well 
versed in the practice of our various courts of justice, and 
understands so well the arts by which liabilities may be 
eluded, that I can promise you very little advantage from the 
suit.” 

I do not distinctly recollect the means by which he escaped 
our vigilance; but the claim was never recovered, and Mr. 
Thompson laughed at us in his sleeve. I could not even 
catch a glimpse of the fellow, whom, however, I pictured in 
my imagination as a ferocious and black-browed looking 


bully, rendered hideous by every repulsive quality, both of 


mind and person. 

Many months afterwards, when indeed the affair had al- 
most escaped my memory, I was one quiet summer afternoon, 
invited by a friend to accompany him on a sailing expedition. 
We started from Whitehall in a light fine sail-boat. The 
first almost imperceptible shadow of evening was just cool- 
ing the air and softening the landscape. ‘The sun had dis- 
appeared from the cloudless sky, leaving behind him a radiant 
track of blended orange and crimson, which stole up to the 
very summit of the heavens. Our little bark floated through 
the water, and bore us to a cotta, re n the opposite shore, 
where we landed and left our boat of a servant. — 


Man 


}the foliage. 
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“T will ingens you,” said my companion, ‘‘to a friend of 
mine, who has selected this charming spot—built the neat 
and beautiful dwelling, and decorated it as you see. He is 
of a kind and hospitable, disposition, and will meet you with 
acordial welcome. Among the attractions which I know will 
afford you pleasure, his wife and children are by no means 
the most unimportant.” 

A gentleman stepped out, as he finished speaking, from 
the wicket-gate, which, by the side of the highly cultivated 


and bright-looking garden, led on to the grassy and deep-: 


green lawn which fronted the mansion. ‘The building was 
low and plain, but spacious. The exterior was of that clear 
white, which, in the country, gleams so prettily through 
Several vines of different kinds were springing 
up luxuriantly around the columns wiich supported the 
piazzas ; green blinds shaded the windows, and many large 
trees grew. around in groups, some lifting their tall trunks 
high in the air; others spreading their low ‘thick and tangled 
branches so as to form a more impenetrable shade.  Alto- 
gether, the scene wore that air of striking neatness and plea- 
sant quiet, which touches the mind wearied with the city’s. 
din, and awakens idle dreams of retirement and rural hap- 
piness. 

The evening dew was just falling upon the fields, the 
vines, trees, and flowers, and called forth the delicious per- 
fume of a thousand breathing plants. A bright star flashed 
like a lonely diamond on the brow of night; and the water 
dashed gently against the beach. I thought I had scarcely 
ever beheld a scene more beautiful. ; 

A glance discovered to me what I have taken so long to 
describe, and I had no sooner cast around me a look of ad. 
miration than the stranger took me kindly by the hand, 
and by his gentlemanly and graceful attentions made me feel 
immediately on the footing of an old friend. 

The rooms were furnished with taste bordering on splen- 
dor, with a costly piano, massive mahogany tables of the deep- 
est and richest stain, flute, library, and pictures. The Spec- 
tator, Shakspeare, Byron, Shelley, Coleridge, Keats and 
White, were lying on the stand, London editions, in russia 
binding. But, as my friend predicted, the wife and children 
were irresistible. The former was young and shy, but very 
pretty, the fairest of all fair complexions; 2 mouth, which— 
but being a married lady she shall go undescribed, although 
her eyes were large and blue, and her foot the “ loveliest of 
remembered things.” The childrgn, two boys and two girls, 
were, if possible, an improvement of the mother. The same 
silken hair, but of a brighter gold; the same style of face, 
but more perfect and shadowless; such warm, earnest, radiant 
countenances, as enchain the attention like a spell, and make 
one’s soul sink within him, that he is not a painter; and as 
for their voices, they may talk of operas, recitatives, chorus- 
ses ; they may even tell of the humming of bees, the rustling 
of branches and the gurgling of waters, but give me the tone 
of a sweet child when its spirit is awake, and the brightness 
of its new-born thoughts is glowing on its check, and flash- 
ing inits eyes. A meal, the zest for which was by no means 
diminished by our admiration ot every thing around, being 
finished, the affectionate husband and father, with a kind of 
pride as graceful as it was well grounded, led his wife to the 
piano. The brilliancy of her playing, and the taste and feeling 
with which she sang surprised me. I was yet more agreeably 
disappointed, when her husband placed before her a duet, and 
accompanied her with a voice so deep, rich, and mellow, that 
the very children gathered around and listened in silence. 
We were afterwards called to admire some paimtings. : 

‘I love paintings,” said our host, “and could not live with- 
out them any more than without music. For this one,” con- 
tinued he, “I paid five hundred dollars, and the same for the 
one opposite. They are said to be originals by Raphael, and 
at least perplex the most practised connoisseur; and now,” 
added he, ina lively tone, ag his little daughter put up her red 
lips to kiss him, and shook back the masses of golden curls 
from her lovely face, ‘let us have a dance, my children, and 
then the little ones must be off to bed.” 

They were just four, and as they performed alively dance 
which they had been taught by their mother, I was much 
struck with the affectionate pleasure which the father took in 
contemplating them, and the good sense and benevolence 
which he discovered in his words as well as his actions. A 
smile of perfect content overspread his handsome face as he 
spoke: “you see, gentlemen, where I find my happiness. 

To me these are the treasures of the world, and this spot its 
centre. My philosophy instructs me that whatever makes 
this scene pleasant, beautiful or attractive—whatever renders 


it more delightful to me, or enhances the cheerfulness and joy 
‘ofthese its careless inmates, is of the highest importance and 


on 
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Aste Besides his the world offers a me absolutely siotbings 
Fame, wealth, travel, power, the opinion of i: en, are all such 
vain and empty things to me, that I wonder when I read what 
pains my fellow-creatures take to obtain them. I pursue my 
business only to insure a uniform and moderate income, which 
leaves me abundant leisure to enjoy rural sports and domes- 
tic occupations. I am fond of reading, music, drawing; I 
dote on my wife and children; as long as they are happy, I 
am content, and have nothing to disturb my uniform tranquil- 
lity but the fear that one day the circle may be broken—that 
sickness may seize one of these dear beings—that some bright 
head may be missed from the groupe before me—that some 
sweet voice may be hushed.” I thought I perceived something 
like moisture in his eyes. Iam sure I felt a sort of dimness 
in my own. I shook him by the hand as he said “ good night,” 


with a respect, admiration, and love, rarely excited on so brief 
an acquaintance. 

We put forth in our little boat from the shore. Starry 
night now usurped the sky, and the city, with its innumer- 
able flashing lights, lay stretched out before us on the water. 

“That man,” said I, “isa model. He is the best, the 
truest, and the happiest philosopher that ever existed.” 

‘* He is the most unprincipled rascal I ever knew,” said 
my companion. “ His beautiful house and grounds have been 
paid for by confiding creditors, whom he has cheated deliber- 
ately out of thousands. I would not trust him with a dollar. 
I admire his family, who are totally unacquainted with his 
dishonest habits, He really loves them, and well he may, 
for often they have saved him when he was actually in danger. 
| He has now, however, taken the benefit of the act. Yousee 
‘how he lives. He will cheat. youif he can. You cannot 
judge of men ina hurry, and nothing is more deceptive than 
character.” My friend spoke of Mr. Thompson. Srpiey, 


LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


To the Editors ef the New-York Mirror. 


GeENTLEMEN—Parables, if ingeniously managed, are 
ways striking. .The mind is, at every moment, delig! 
with the discovery of the resemblance between the story and 
the reality which it is intended to illustrate. The force with 
which, in the scriptures, the most important truths are dis- 
played by thisingenious method, affords a strong argument in 
favor of its use in conveying vivid impressions, which, if 
communicated in abstract rule or precept, would want charm 
to make them attractive, and power to render them distinct 
and lasting. ‘The one which I have taken leave to select for 
your pages, is a fine elucidation of the confidence which the 
spirit should feel even in the last crisis of expiring nature. 
He who has studied life attentively must experience the need 
of some support, which the mind requires, but too frequently 
requires in vain, amid the weariness and disappointments of 
the world. In this respect what an incalculable advantage is 
possessed by him who can commit himself fearlessly to the 
dark abyss with the assurance of soon entering a better world 
beyond, Portia. 


LIFE AND LOVE—A PARABLE. 

In the depths of a cave young Life awoke as if from sleep. 

And because she knew not whence she was, or whose hand 
had awakened her, she gazed intently towards the darkness 
behind her, and softly said, “ Whence am 1?’ 

When none answered, she lifted up her voice and cried 
aloud, “ Whence am 1?” 

The ery resounded through the depths of the cave, and 
was heard in lower depths, and lower, till it died away into 
silence. 

. Yet was there no reply. 

Then the spirit turned towards the mouth of the cave. 
Roses hung around it, and the vine put forth its clusters 
among the roses. 

One stood without, watching till young Life should come 
forth into thé sunshine. When she saw the angel, she 
marvelled at the beauty of his countenance, and said, 7 

“ Comest thou from the depths even as I?” 

And the angel answered, “ Thou hast arisen out of dark- 
ness, but I dwell in the midst of light. Thou art but now 
awakened; but I have gone to and fro for ages of ages. I 
am from Him who awakened thee, and my name is Love. 
Fear nothing, for | can guard thee whithersoever thou goest. 
Call on me, and I will be nigh.” 

Then seeing that the spirit looked on the flowers and fruits 
that hung around, he smiled, and laid aside the palm-rod that 
he bore, and gathered of the roses as many as she would: 


and the fruits which hung aloft he held within her reach. 


When she went forward, at length, the whole earth was 
fair before her. She roved the meadows, and bounded over 
the hills, and trod the paths of the groves till she was wearied 
and athirst. 

Then she looked around for the angel, but she beheld him 
not. 

Remembering that he had promised to come when she had 
need, she called on his name; and he was there. 

And he rebuked her, saying, ‘“‘ Are there not messengers 
sent unto thee from above and from beneath, and thou re- 
gardest them not? Wherefore art thou faint, when they are 
around thee, who shall renew thy strength ?” 

Then Life gazed steadfastly, and saw that a multitude of 
spirits were near. They uprose from the flowers of the field, 
and thronged the thickets of the forest. They issued from 
the abyss, and came down from among the stars. They sang 
amid the clouds on the mountain-top, and their music floated 
on the still lake. 

When the young spirit held out her arms, they came unto 
her, and ministered unto her more and more continually. 

The angel Love also blessed her. When her path lay 
through the sultry desert, he made a shade for her with his 
wings. He opened a way for her in the tangled wilderness, 

and soothed her when the tempest burst around her head. 

When she asked, “Shall there be always snares, and burn- 
ing heats, and tempests ?” he replied, 

“Nay; but for a while. When thou art on yonder sum- 
mit, a cloud shall bear thee where such things are not.” 

As she drew nigh the mountain, they that thronged around 
her went back one by one, so that when she reached the sum- 
mit, behold! she was alone. 

And she saw a thick black cloud rolling towards her, and 


|and demands serious consideration. 
\thousand dollars, vs. the hard name, the pigeon-house and 


\the question. 
|marry both of them! 
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your advice, which, however, I don’t promi eto follow, un- 
less agreeable, Adieu. Erirtina Airy. 

P.S. I have said nothing of the talentsand moral charac- 
ter of my admirers, as papa says that the only good men worth 
having are the good men on ’change. i 

ReMar«s.— We cannot refuse a request froma lady ; it goes 
against our conscience. Though it is really a puzzling case, | 
Let us see. The two 


the temple of Serious—who is not, however, a goddess of our! 
acquaintance. Manners, morals, and acquirements out of 
What a pity our fair correspondent cannot 
As this is, however, quite impossible, 
we humbly suggest the propriety of taking two straws of un- 
equal lengths, calling one Mortimer, the other Mordecai, and 
drawing lots, selecting the longest straw for a husband.—Eds. 


For the New-York Mirror. 


LINES TO A LITTLE GIRL 


fearing to be swept away, she clung to the earth, and cried 
fearfully to the angel; but he was no where seen. 

Then the skirts of the cloud hid from her the gay, bright 
earth ; and a heavy chill fellon her. 


And as the damps compassed her round about, one looked 
forth brightly from the cloud and smiled. 

It was the angel, He held forth his hand, saying, 

‘Though thou hast ofttimes forgotten me, behold me here 
in thy utmost need.” 

Then was revealed bright glory within the cloud, and the 
spirit sprang into it eagerly. 

And as they sailed away into the ether, the angel cleft the 
cloud with his rod, and showed unto his charge the path she 
had traversed. The glory in which she lay fell upon it, and 
made it wholly beautiful. The waters which had been dark 
now gleamed, and the tangled forest waved majestically in 
the golden light. ese 

When she looked upwards, she saw how the radiance 
spread unto the depths of the heaven till her dazzled eye could 
see no further. 

“Fearest thou?’ said the angel, as she bowed her head ; 
“T lead thee unto Him who awakened thee out of darkness.” 

“]T would fain behold him,” she replied; ‘and what should 
I fear when I am with thee?” 


To the Editors of the New-York Mirror. 


Messrs. Epitors—I am a belle, and a beauty—and that 
is saying all in one word. I have a great many admirers, 
and two lovers, who occasion me serious perplexity. They 
are so equally balanced that neither papa, mama, nor I can 
tell which of the two to choose, Mortimer or Mordecai.— 
Mordecai is the richest, but then he has such a droll name. 
I should not like to be called Mrs. Mordecai Todhunter— 
should you, Messrs. Editors? Mortimer has the prettiest 
barouche, but Mordecai has the handsomest country-seat, 
with a lake and a temple to the goddess Serious, I think they! 
eallher. She must have been a humdrum sort of a creature 
by her name. As to personal accomplishments and appear- 
ance, they are pretty equally balanced, except that Mortimer 
drives his barouche the most gracefully, and wears his face 
behind his whiskers in the most fashionable style. Papa and 
mama, who are extremely anxious for my happiness, have 
made the most particular inquiries about their fortunes, and 
papa says Mordecai beats the other by about two thousand. 
But then Mortimer is such a pretty name—don’t you think 
it worth two thousand dollars? Papa says that Mortimer 
has also got a beautiful pigeon-house, at his country-seat, 
which is a good offset to the temple of Serious. I havea 
vast deal of troublein making up my mind between the two, 
and am sometimes almost afraid I shall lose one or both of 
my admirers before I can come to a decision. Mordecai 
already begins to be rather attentive to my cousin Agnes, but 
I don’t fear her, as she is neither a belle nor a beauty. I wish 


BY JAMES NACK. 


Tue young affections of a heart, 
Where nothing of impure has part ; 
Oh, these are treasures dearer far 
Than all the gems of India are! 


My child, it has not oft been mine 
To win a heart so pure as thine ; 
And all who shared my love’s caress 
Have left me to my loneliness ! 


For scarce in childhood can I find 
One faithful heart or grateful mind ; 
But I would hope it so may be 

That I have found them both in thee ; 


For when on mine thy dear eyes play, 
I read in them aflection’s ray ; 

And then I feel, my pretty dove, 

I love thee with a brother’s love! 


Shouldst thou not change, and shouldst thou not 
Be torn from me, whate’er my lot, 

Thy pure affections were a balm 

That might my every sorrow calm. 


While those affections in thee dwell, 
My child, my heart must love thee well ; 
But mine a love of little worth, 

And little that of all the earth! 


The only love that is not vam 
Is that which doth to God attain; 
And if thy heart on Him be placed, 
Thou shalt be in His love embraced. 
How I would bless thee every hour, 
My cherub child, had I the power! 
But God, the source of every good, 

. Alone can bless thee as I would ! 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


———= 


LIGHT. 

Tue phenomena of light are, perhaps, more extraordinary 
than. all the other wonders of nature. The penetration of 
the learned has vainly endeavored to search into its mystery. 
That it can be produced by rubbing two sticks together, or 
striking one stone against another—that it should be so blend- 
ed and so separated in the rainbow and prism, are inexplica- 
ble, however well defined the rules by which it acts. The 
contemplation of these subjects fills the mind with agreeable 
and elevating thoughts, and accustoms youth to intelligent 
observations and reflections. 

‘We have been gratified with reading a Preliminary Dis- 
course on the Study of Natural Philosophy, by L. W. F. 
Herschel, esq., recently published in London. From it we 
make the following extract : 

Every body knows that objects viewed through a transpa- 
rent medium, such as water or glass, appear distorted or dis- 
placed. Thus a stick in water appears bent, and an object 
seen through a prism, or wedge of glass, seems to be thrown 
aside from its true place. This effect is owing to what is 
called the refraction of light; and a simple rule, discovered 
by Willebrod Snell, enables any one exactly to say how much 
the stick will be bent, and how far, and in what direction, the 
apparent situation of an object seen through the glass will 
deviate from the real one. If a shilling be laid at the bottom 
of a basin of water, and viewed obliquely, it will appear to, 
be raised by the water; if instead of water, spirits of wine 
be used, it will appear more raised, if oil, still more; but in 
none of those cases will it appear to be thrown aside to the 
right or lett of its true place, however the eye be situated. 
The plane in which are contained the eye, the object, and 
the point’in the surface of the liquid at which the object is 


you would assist me in this perplexity, and favor me with 


|seen, is an upright, or vertical plane; and this is one of the; 
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principal characters in the ordinary refraction of light; viz. 
that the ray by which we see an object through a refracting 
surface, althou #1 it undergoes a bending, and is, as it were, 
broken at the surface, yet, in pursuing its course to the eye, 
does not quit a plane perpendicular to the refracting surface, 
But there are again other substances, such as rock-crystal, 
and especially Iceland spar, which possess the singular 
property of doubling the image or appearance of an object 
seen through them in certain directions; so that instead of 
seeing one object we see two, side by side, when such a 
crystal or spar is interposed between the object and the eye; 
and if a ray, or small sunbeam be thrown upon a surface of 
either of these substances, it will be split into two, making 
an angle with each other, and each pursuing its own separate 
course—this is called double refraction. Now, of these images, 
or double refracted rays, one always follows the same rule as 
if the substance were glass or water: its deviations can be 
correctly calculated by Snell’s law, above mentioned, and it 
does not quit the plane perpendicular to the refracting surface. 
The other ray, on the contrary, (which is therefore said to 
have undergone extraordinary refraction) does quit that plane, 
and the amount of its deviation from its former course re- 
quires for its determination a much more complicated rule, 


which cannot be understood or even stated without a pretty 


intimate knowledge of geometry. Now, rock crystal and 
Iceland spar, differ from glass in a very remarkable circum- 
stance. They effect naturally certain regular figures, not 
being formed in shapeless lumps, but in determinate geomet- 
rical forms; and they are susceptible of being cleft or split 
much easier in certaindirections than in others; they have 
a grain, which glass has not. When other substances have 
this peculiarity (and which are called crystalized substances) 
were examined, they were all, or by far the greater part, 
found to possess the singular property of double refraction ; 
and it was very natural to conclude, therefore, that the same 
thing took place in all of them, viz. that of the two rays into 


which any beam of light falling on the surface of such a sub-_ 


stance was split, or of the two images of an 
through it, one only was turned aside out of its plane, and 
extraordinarily refracted, while the other followed the ordi- 
nary rule. Accordingly this was supposed to be the case: 
and not only so; but from some trials and measurements 
purposely made, by a philosopher of great eminence, it was 
considered to be a, fact sufficiently established by experiment. 
Perhaps'we might have remained long under this impres- 
sion, for the measurements are delicate, and the subject very 
difficult. But it has lately been demonstrated by an eminent 
French philosopher and mathematician, M. Fresnel, that 
granting certain principles or postulates, all the phenomena 
of double refraction, including perhaps the greatest-variety of 
facts that have ever been arranged under one general head, 
may be satisfactorily explained and deducted from them, by 
strict mathematical calculation; and that, when applied to 
the cases first mentioned, those principles give a satisfactory 
account of the wané of the extraordinary image: that, when 
applied to such cases as those of rock crystal or Iceland spar, 
they also give a correct account of both the images, and agree 
in their conclusions with the rules before ascertained for them: 
but so far from coinciding with that part of the previous 
statement, which would make these conclusions extend to 
all crystalized substances, M. Fresnel’s principles lead to 
conclusion quite opposite, and point to a fact which never 
had been observed, viz., that in by far the greater number of 
crystalized substances, which possess the property of double 
refraction, neither of the images follows the ordinary law, 
but both undergo a deviation from the original plane. Now, 
this had never been observed in any previous trial, and al} 
opinion was against it. But when put to the test of experi- 
ment ina great variety of new and ingenious methods, it 
was found to be fully verified ; and to complete the evidence, 
the substances on whose imperfect examination the first erro- 
neous conclusion was founded, having been lately subjected 
to a fresh, and more scrupulous examination, the result has 
shown the insufficiency of the former measurements, and 
proved in perfect accordance with the newly discovered laws. 
Now, it will be observed in this case, first, that so far from 
the principles assumed by M. Fresnel being at all obvious, 
they are extremely remote from ordinary observation ; and, 
secondly, that the chain of reasoning by which they are 
brought to the test, is one of such length and complexity, and 
the purely mathematical difficulty of their application so great, 
that no mere good common sense, no genera] tact or ordinary 
practical reasoning, would afford the slightest chance of 
threading their mazes. Cases like this are the triumph of 
theories. ‘They show at once how large a part pure reason 
hasto perform in our examination of nature, and how implicit 
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he 


our reliance ought to be on that powerful and methodical]! retires. When, after a period of about twenty years, the 
system of rules and processes, which constitute the modern|| prince Esterhazy reduced his court; and Haydn received his 


mathematical analysis, in all the more difficult applications 
of exact calculations to her phenomena. 


ninent living geometer has proved, by calculations found- 
m strict optical principles, that in the centre of the shadow 
-of a small circular plate of metal, éxposed in a dark room 
to a beam of light emanating from a very small brilliant point, 


there ought to be no darkness, in fact, no shadow at that || 


place; but on the contrary, a degree of illumination precisely 
as bright as if the metal plate were away. Strange, and 
even impossible as this conclusion may seem, it has been put 
to the trial, and found perfogey correct. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


SS 


Encyclopedia Americara. A popular dictionary of arts, sciences, 
literature, history, politics, and biography, brought down to_ the 
present time, &c. &c. on the basis of the seventh edition of the 

- German Conyersations-Lexicon. Edited by Francis Lieber Assist- | 
ed by E. Wigglesworth and T. G. Bradford. Philadelphia: Carey 
& Lea. pp. 607. vol. vi.8vo. 183). i 
Tuis is one of the best and most useful publications ever 

issued from the American press. It contains an invaluable 

collection of information on a vast variety of subjects, arrang- 
ed with great care, and sold at so moderate a rate as to 
render the price altogether disproportioned to the real excel- 
lence of the work. It is to be completed in twelve large 
octayo volumes, of between six and seven hundred pageseach, 
elegantly printed and bound in cloth, at two dollars and fifty 
cents per volume. We extract from the last the sketch of 
HAYDN. 

“ Joseph Haydn was born 1732, in the village of Rohrau, on 
the borders of Hungary and Austria. His father, a poor! 
wheelwright, played on the harp on Sundays, his mother ac- 
companying with her voice: When the boy was five years 
old, he used, during his parents’ performance, to make motions 
with a board and a stick, as if he was playing the violin. A 
schoolmaster, whom accident led to this concert, observing 
that Joseph kept good time, asked permission to take him to 
his school. Here he learned to read and write, and received 
instruction in singing and in playing on the violin and other | 
instruments. After he had been here two years, he became, 
at the age of eight years, a chorister in St. Stephen’s, At 
the age of teri years, he composed pieces for six or eight voices. 
«] then thought,” he afterwards remarked, laughingly, “that 
the blacker the paper, the finer the music.” With the loss of 
his fine soprano, he lost his place, in his sixteenth year. His 
situation was now very discouraging, and he had a foretaste of 
the difficulties which await an artist without fortune or patrons. 
He gaye instructions in music, played in the orchestra, and 
occupied himself with composing. ‘‘ With my worm-eaten 
harpsichord,” said he, “1 did not envy the lot of kings.” At 
that time, the six first sonatas of Emanuel Bach fell into his 
hands. “J did not leave the harpsichord,” said he, “ until! 
they were played through, from beginning to end; and any| 
one who knows me must perceive that J owe much to Eman- 
uel Bach; that I have carefully studied his style; and he 
himself once paid me a compliment about it.” The youth 
at length had the good fortune to become acquainted with 
a Mlle. de Martinez, the friend of Matastasio. He instruct- 
ed her in singing and playing on the harpsichord, for which 
he received his board and lodging. ‘The first opera-poet of 
the age, and the best composer of symphonies, thus lived in 
the same house, though in very different circumstances, The 
poet, honored with the favor of the court, lived in the midst 
of pleasures, while the poor musician was obliged to pass 
the days in bed, for want of fuel. When Mlle. de Martinez 
left Vienna, Haydn was again plunged into the greatest dis- 
tress. He retired into the suburb of Leopoldstadt, where a 
hairdresser took him into his house. This residence hada 
fetal influence over the rest of his life. He married the 
daughter of his host, who poisoned his happiest days. Haydn 
was eighteen years old when he composed his first quartetto, 
which met with general success, and encouraged him to new 


To take an instance more within ordinary apprehension. | found a most splendid reception, and the university of Ox- 


|| this country. 


i O’ Keetts niwsival farce of the Pod? Soldier, aid rose at once |} 


|| tions. By the Rev. George Croly.. New-York: C. Wells. 


discharge, he went to London, to which he had often been 
invited, In 1794, he made a second journey thither. He 


ford conferred upon him the degree of doctor of music. In 
England, Haydn first became generally known; he had not 
enjoyed an extensive reputation in his native country. On 
his return from England, he purchased a small house and 
garden in one of the suburbs of Vienna. Here he composed 
| the Creation and the Seasons. The former work, which is 
full of the fire of youth, was finished in his sixty-fifth year. 
The Seasons, his last work, was completed in eleven months. 
Among his numerous works are also a Te Deum, a Stabat, 
|many concerts, marches, masses, &c. Haydn made a new 
/epoch in instrumental music. Inexhaustible ininvention and 
execution, always new and original, always surprising and 
|satisfying the hearer, he ruled the taste of the age. His 
|symphonies have all these characteristics. From him the 
;quartetts first obtained a spirit and an artful involution, 
| which enraptured connoisseurs. Some years before his death, 
which happened May 31, 1809, the Dilettanti Society in 
Vienna concluded their winter concerts with a splendid per- 
formance of the Creation, to which Haydn was invited. His 
reception made a great impression‘on him, weakened as he 
was by age, but his own work affected him still more deeply ; 
and, at the passage “It was light,” overpowered by the har- 
mony which he had himself created, the tears ran down his 
cheeks, and, with upraised arms, he cried, “ Not from me, 
but thence does all this come!’ He sunk under the weight 
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The annexed brief notice will be interesting, especially to 
those who heard the celebrated vocalist during his visit to 


INCLEDON, THE VOCALIST. : 

‘ Benjamin Charles Incledon, the English vocalist, was born 
about 1764. When only eight years old, he was articled to 
Jackson of Exeter, under whose tuition he remained as a 
chorister in Exeter cathedral until his fifteenth year. In|! 
1779 he entered the navy as a common sailor. His vocal 
abilities having attracted the notice of his officers, he was ad 
vised to try his fortune on the stage. Jn October, 1790, he|! 
made his debut. on the London boards, at Covent-garden 
theatre, with great success, in the character of Dermot, in 


into a degree of popularity, which attended him till the in- 
firmities consequent upon advancing years, and an irregular 
mode of life, compelled him to retire from the active duties | 
of his profession. Of the diminution of his powers, how- 
ever, he never could be persuaded, but constantly attributed || 
his declining popularity to the caprice of the public. His 
voice—a rich tenor—combined uncommon power, sweetness, 
and ductility, both in the natural and falsetto, and his into-| 
nation was singularly correct, taking his imperfect education 
into consideration. His articulation was, however, far from 
equal to his other qualities, being coarse, not to say vulgar. 
The better sort of the old English ballad, of which Stevens’s 
Storm and Gay’s Black-eyed Susan are, perhaps, among the 
finest specimens, was decidedly his forte: in this style of| 
singing he had no equal. Pecuniary embarrassments, aris- 
ing from an utter carelessness of money and general impro- | 
vidence, imbittered the latter part of his life, which was 
closed at Worcester, February, 1826.” 

We sincerely trust that the enterprising publishers of this 
inestimable work will continue to obtain for it a ready and 
general circulation. 


The Beauties of the British Poets, with a few introductory observa- 


12mo. 
1 vol. p.393. 1831. 


country. {¢ may be said, that the ease with which the care- 
less reader may thus become possessed of the beauties of an 
jauthor, will abate his eagerness to peruse his whole works. 
But we rather suppose, that there are multitudes of per- 
sons here who love to read, and have sufficient taste to appre- 


efforts. At the age of nineteen he composed the Devil on 
Two Sticks, an opera which was forbidden, on account of its 
satirical character, after its third representation. Haydn 
now became so celebrated, that prince Esterhazy placed him 
at the head of his private chapel. For this prince he com- 
posed some beautiful symphonies—a department in which he 
excelled all other composers— the greatest part of his 
fine quartetts. Here he also composed the symph 
by the name of Haydn’s Departure, in which one 
stops after another, and each musician, as soo 
finished, puts out his light, rolls up his note- 
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ciate this collection of fragments, yet who could never be 
at all acquainted with them unless thus brought within their 
reach. ‘The selections are not made altogether as we could 
wish. Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, Gray, Scott, Campbell, By- 
ron, and Goldsmith might have been omitted, as already well 


of his feelings, and was obliged to be carried out.” q 


This volume is of a nature calculated to be useful in this iy 


known by all who read at all. The productions of Chau- 

cer, Spenser, Crabbe, Southey, Coleridge, Keats, and Wolfe, 

are very properly introduced. 

_ Although old Chaucer paid little attention to the smooth- 

ness, the metre, and the glitter of the thin idea, beaten out in 

he poetry of the present day, like gold i 3 yet some of our 
a oe 
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modern moon-gazers might read many a precious lesson in 
wit, wisdom, and imagination from his rough verse. 

The reader unacquainted with his works will peruse this 
rather as a specimen of his style than of his general merit : 


‘With him there was his son, a fresh young squire, 1 : 
A lover and a lusty bachelor, 4 - 
With locks curled as they were laid in press ; ' 
Of twenty years of age he was I guess. 
Of his stature he was of equal length, 
And wonderf’ly agile, and great of strength; 
And he had something seen of chivalrie, 
In Flanders, in Artois, and Picardie, 
And borne him well, as of little space, 
In hope to standem in his ladie’s grace. 
** Embroidered was he, as it were a meade 
All fullof fresh flowers, white and red, 
Singing he was, or fluting all the day, 
He was as fresh as is the month of May. 
Short was his gown, with sleeves full long and wide, 
Well could he sit on horse. and fairly ride. 
He could songs make, and well endite, 
Juste, and eke dance, and well portray and write. 
Courteous he was, lowly and serviceable, 
And carved for his father at the table.’’ 


Crabbe, whom we believe Byron termed the best of the 
living British poets, is but slightly read in this country com- 
pared with Moore, Scott, and Campbell; and yet there is 
much strong, forcible picturing in the subjoined lines “on a 
mother’s death.” ‘Thereader will excuse the room they oceupy. 


“Then died lamented, in the strength of life, 
A valued mother and a faithful wife ; 
Ca}led not away, when time had loosed each hold 
On the fond heart, and each desire grew cold; s, 
Bat when to al] that knit us to our kind, | 
She felt fast bound, as charity can bind :— 
Not when the ills of age, its pain, its care, 
The drooping spirit for its fate prepare ; = 
And each affection failing, leaves the heart 
Loosed from life’s charm, and willing to depart; 4 
But all her ties the strong invader broke, 
In all their strength, by one tremendous stroke : > 
Sudden and swift the eager pest came on, 
And terror grew till every hope was gone: 
still those around appeared for hope to seek! 
But viewed the sick and were afraid to speak. 

“Slowly they bore, with solemn step, the dead : 
When grief gvew loud and bitter tears were shed : 
My part began ; a crowd drew near the place, 
Awe in each eye; alarm in every face; 


So swilt the ill, and of so fierce a kind, ‘es 


That fear with pity mingled in each mind; 
Friends with the husband came their griefs to blend ; - 
For good-man Frankford was to all a friend. 
‘The last-born boy they held above the bier, 
He knew not grief. but cries expressed his fear; + 
Each different age and sex revealed its pain, 
in now a louder, now a Jower strain; 
While the meek father listening to their tones, 
Swelled the full cadence of the grief by groans. 
The elder sister strove her pangs to hide, 
And soothing words to younger minds applied; 
‘Be still, be patient,’ oft she strove to say; + 
But faile@as oft. and weeping turned away. 

“ Curiens and sad upon the fresh-dug hill, 
The village Jads stood melancholy still ; 
And idle children, wandering to and fro; 
As nature guided, took the tone of woe. 

‘Arrived at home, how then they gazed around, 
In every place—where she no more was found ; 
The seat at table she was wont to fill ; 
The fire-side chair, still set, but vacant still; 
‘The garden-walks, a labor al! her own; 
The lattice bower withtrailing shrubs o’ergrown ; 
The Sunday pew she filled with all her race ; 
Each place of hers was pow a’sacred place, 
‘Phat while it called up sorrows in the eyes, 
Pierced the full heart and forced them still to rise.” 


Journal of a Crvise of the United states Schooner Dolphin among 
the Islands of the Pacific Ocean; and a Visit to the Mulgrave 
Islands, in pursuit of the Mutineers of the whale ship Globe. 
Withamap. By Lieutenant Hiram Paulding, of the United States 
Navy. New-York: G.& C. &.H. Carvill. p. 258.12mo. 1831. 


Among the phenomena of the present day may be reckon- 
ed the publication of a little book, which, in as few words as 
possible, communicates allthe writer has to say and no more. 
Such is the work before us, which records the particulars of 
“a ertlise of upwards of eleven menths in an unfrequented 
ocean,” in the compass of two hundred and fifty-eight pages 
of small dugdecimo, Assuredly Lieutenant Paulding knows 
nothing of the art of book-making, or with the materials be- 
fore him, he might with perfect convenience to himself, if mot 
to his readers, have manufactured two respectable octavos at 
least. 

We cannot but confess, however, that we are rather 
pleased with the outrage committed by our young author on 
the fashion of the times, not being able to comprehend very 
distinctly the propriety of making the public pay for size in- 
stead of substance, and purchase its corn, chaff and all. We 
are inclined to say of brevity, that it isthe soul of knowledge 
as well as wit; and have often been tempted to compare a 
great book, made after the present most approved fashion, to 
a great house, only one or two rooms of which are furnished 
and occupied. 

Lieutenant Paulding is indeed deplorably deficient in that 
talent which has been supposed to be characteristic of sailors, 
to wit, of “spinning long yarns.” He proceeds, after a brief 
exposition of the object of the Dolphin’s cruise, to a detail of 
the occurrences which took place, with a clearness and sim- 
plicity of style which is equally applicable to the subject, and 
equally indicative of good taste as well as geod sense. To 
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see a sailor bold, throwing about earthquakes, tides, and vol- 
canoes; speculating on the Wernerian and Huttonian sys- 
tems, and giving long Latin names to the most innocent 
plants growing on unfrequented isles, where never botanist 
set his foot, to our minds furnishes pretty conclusive evidence 
that he has had frequent intercourse with the Encyclopedia, 
or that he has employed some eminent professor of common 
place, to sprinkle his work with a profusion of the withered 
flowers of hacknied science. - 

The author has, we think, very properly avoided all this, 
describing only what he sees, and leavingit to others to draw 
their own conclusions from the facts he furnishes. His ac- 
count of the Mulgrave Islands is to us particularly interest- 
ing. They appear to he the very latest formation of the 
earth, and theirinhabitants to approach nearer tothe simplicity 
of a state of nature, than any other people we have seen de- 
seribed. If so, one might be apt to believe the eulogiums of 
sentimentalists on nature and simplicity are not very well 
founded. They scem to have been both treacherous and re- 
vengeful; and, in the art of thieving, equal to any of Paul 
Clifford’s worthy associates. This propensity to the agrarian 
system of property, is, however, characteristic of all people 
approaching to a state of nature, and originates partly in their 
confused notions of meum and tuum, partly in the absence 
of definite laws securing property, and definite punishments 
for violating them. 

The sketch which Lieutenant Paulding gives us, of the 
manners and habits of the natives of Ooahoo, who are said to 
have been converted, is not calculated to sanction any very 
exalted ideas of the benefits derived from the zealous and per- 
severing exertions of the missionaries in that quarter. Ex- 
perience, indeed, has every where demonstrated that the chris- 
tian religion is the religion of civilized men. Neither barba- 
rians nor savages can comprehend its sublime precepts; its 
morality, its forbearance, its mercy, or its justice. When 
savages become agriculturists; when they learn to practise 
the arts of civilization, and all the relations of social life grow 
familiar to them, the seed now sown may take root and flou- 
rish. ‘Time and patience, zeal and perseverance, piety and 
enthusiasm, every day work miracles; and let us wait to see 
what these will perform among the savages of the Pacific. 
The experiment is worth attention; let it have a fair trial. 
Rome was not built in a day ; neither can the ancient habits 
of men, their cherished superstitions, and their inheritance 
of ignorance, be dissipated so easily as some tmagine. 

The perusal of this work has afforded us particular gra- 
tification. The author is evidently no practised writer, yet 
his style is, with a very few exceptions, clear, brief, and ap- 
plicable to the subject. He neither deals in sentimental 
flights, nor tiresome declamation, nor inflated descriptions of 
perils by sea or land. In short, all is natural and unaffected. 
As such we heartily recommend it to our readers—as a little 
hook—a cheap book, and a highly amusing as well as inter- 
esting book. We understand the author is the oldest son of 
the late John Paulding, one of the captors of Major Andre, 


Life of Mary, Queen of Seotts. 1 By Henry Glassford Bell, esq. In 
two volumes. Constituting Nos. XXI- and XXII. of Harper’s 
‘Family Library. 12mo. pp.276-275. 1831. 


The innocence ofthe beautiful Scottish queen is more easy 
to wish than to prove. We deem him a bold man, at this 
day, who touches upon it any more than upon the everlasting 
Junius question. Mr. Henry Bell, the author of the present 
life, commences, as he informs the reader in a somewhat 
lengthy preface, with the usual “conscientious desire to dis- 
seminate truth,” and, as the first evidence, sweeps off all his 
predecessors by the wholesale, to make way for himself. He 
disclaims “the insipidity of neutrality, and the bigotry of 
party zeal.” For his equivocal compliments to Dr. Robert- 
son, the accomplished authur of the History of Scotland, 
we have a most provoking propensity to give Mr. Henry 
Bell’s two octo-decimos the benefit of a very particular dissec- 
tion, but other avocations prevent our doing so at present, 
and we therefore suffer him to escape, with this only remark, 
that he who sets out by sneering at such a writer as Robert- 
son, must, at least in his own opinion, have composed a very 
readable book. 

Pragments of Voyagesand Travels Including anecdotes of a Naval 


Life: chiefly for the use of young persons.. By Captain Basil 
Hall, R.N F.RS. Philadelphia: Carey & Lea. 2vols_ pp. 247-235. 
1831. 


This is really an amusing production, which will beread with 
interest by all, but especially by those accustomed to the sea. 
The author appears to more advantage on his own element 
than on land. We had, however, noticed the “Fragments of 
Voyages and Travels” several weeks ago, and before it was 
reprinted by these intelligent and enterprising publishers. It 
appears in a neat form, and ata moderate price. 
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use of Schools. 
BSter eotype edition. 1831. 


From the same teeming press we have also received this 


An Atlas of Ancient Geography By Samuel Buuler, 
of Modern and Ancient Geography for the 8 
Philadelphia: Carey & Lea. 1 vol 8vo. 


valuableand elegant octavo. 
ed maps with a copious index. Students of ancient history 


will find this atlas a desirable addition to their libraries. 

a 

Melodies, Duets, Trios, Songs, and Ballads, Pastoral, matory, Sen- 
timental, Patriot Religious, and Miscellaneous. Together with 


| Metrical Epistl ‘ales. and Recitations. By Samuel Woodworth. 
Third edition. Comprising mauy late productions, never before 
published. 1 vol. 18mo. p. 288. New-York: Elliot & Palmer- 1831. 


All our readers know Mr. Woodworth, or are at least ac- 
'quainted with his poetry. They need not, therefore, be told 
that he has written numerous verses far above mediocrity, 
with several pieces altogether unequalled on this side the 
water, and perhaps unsurpassed any where. His Bucket 
and Watermelon are exquisite. No one reads them without 
getting thirsty and hungry. We are sincerely gratified at 
the success of the volume, and hope that this wili not be, as 
the auctioneers say, “the third and Jast” edition. It is as 
sketchy and readable as any one could wish, and we expect 
that everybody born between Canada and the Gulf of Mexico, 
will buy it as a matter of course. 


The Boston School Atlas. With Elementary Beoste id and Astro- 
nomy. Boston: Lincoln & Edwards. 


This neatly printed and useful work is cae to obviate 
the necessity of placing larger and more expensive volumes 
in the hands of the young scholar. [t comprises both map 
and book, and has already passed through three editions. 
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Fraud in lotteries—In the American Argus of the 
fifteenth instant, Mr. Canfield publishes an account which 
tends to prove that there is a fraud practised upon the com- 
munity in the permutation, as distinguished from the combi- 
nation, lotteries. He declares the former to be unfair, inas- 
much as it is capable of a secret arrangement, by which the 
adventurer who purchases a ticket with the idea that there 
are six large prizes to be drawn, in reality stands a chance 
for only one. Thecalculation of Mr. Canfield is very elabo- 
rate and complicated, and such as might involve a system of 
swindling very difficult to be comprehended, far less discover- 
ed. As it isan affair in which many are interested, we deem 
this notice a matter of duty. 
their guard against impositions in every concern of a pecu- 
niary nature. We shall watch the effects of this develop- 
ment, and, if necessary, resume the subject hereafter. We 
must add, however, that we are unacquainted with the char- 
acter of the persons whom the substantiation of Mr. Can- 
field’s statement will brand as dishonest speculators on the 
confidence and credulity of their fellow-citizens. 


Dogs and fire-crackers.—'T hese are abominable nuisances. 
The dogs should certainly be taxed, and the owners compel- 
led to keep them confined ; but the sudden law of the corpo- 
ration is barbarous. We concede that all the canine race 
had better be killed, than one human being tortured with 
the most awful of diseases. Yet a medium course might 
have been adopted—something between the savageness of 
indiscriminate slaughter, and Alderman Hall’s plan of ex- 
empting his own ward from any tax at all, a proposition 
which smacks strongly of what people call “ taking care of 
number one.” The decree has however gone forth, and 
many an honest and affectionate creature has paid the for- 
feit. The next object of legislation is the mischievous prac- 
tice of firing crackers. They are flung in entries, at horses, 
and passengers. Several distressing accidents occurred last 
year, in consequence thereof. Eyes were put out, and 
horses frightened so as to throw their riders. We recommend 
the corporation to come out boldly, and have all the little boys 
killed—a dollar a head, We warrant there sre plenty in the 
city who would be pleased with the opportunity to make 
even a small sum. of monggsBouestly, and there’s nothing 
like energy in legislation. 


The Albion.—The best evidence that this paper has been 
conducted with ability and moderation, is that it has been 
published in this city nine years. It frequently contains 
original articles, marked at once by temperate opinions on 
the events passing in Europe, and the most uniform courtesy 
towards the United States, and is at the same time avowedly 
a reprint of foreign journals, and distinguished by the number 
and quality of its selections. We have, from its commence- 
ment, read it with both attention and interest, and have al- 
ways considered it a most invaluable compendium of European 
literature, news, and politics. The annexed: paragraph, which 
we copy with much pleasure, is from the last number: 
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It contains twenty-one colour-| 


Society cannot bz too xech ont) 


fs The promised enlargement of this journal was carried 
into effect last week, with the commencement of the tenth 
volume. The increase is not very palpable, for being made 
equally on every page, only. one-eighth part meets the eye, 


This is the second time we have augmented the dimensior 


peta. By these several arrangements we now present our 
readers with nearly half as much more reading matter as for- 
merly, and, as no additional price is charged, we trust the pub- 
lic will see in these increased exertions and expenditure 
stantial proof of our determination to render oursely worthy 
of the extensive and increasing patronage which is daily pour- 
ingin upon us from ailiastevers portion of the western world.” 

We are gratified to hear of this, as it affords convincing 
evidence that a good public journal in this community will 
never fail to receive the support it merits; and so long as the 
Albion preserves its present standing: ,and friendly feeling to- 
wards this country and its tirstitweignss, we wish it allmanner of 
success. Weconclude by.quoting the termination of the editor’s 
remarks on the subject of the contemplated improvements: 

‘Before we take leave of our readers, we have yet to say, 
that should we be able to mature some other plans we have 
in view, or hereafter feel it necessary, in order fully to embody 
a complete and comprehensive view of the stupendous eyents 
now apparently unfolding themselves in the eastern hemis- 
phere—we shall not hesitate again to incur a similar pecuni- 
ary sacrifice, by once more increasing the size of our journal 
without advancing the terms. Our ruling principle is,—and 
we shall follow it up without regard to any subordinate con- 
siderations,—to render this paper, what it purports to be, a 
full and faithful mirror of the news, politics, and literature 
of Europe, more particularly that of England.” 


Writing « play—Among the perplexities, which, seen in 
the perspective, frighten many a sprightly writer from this 
undertaking, the following, from the “ Dramatic Annual,” 
are not among the least: ‘‘ When a man attempts 
a, five-act comedy, his first difficulty consists in 
himself; his second in pleasing the manager; his third in 
pleasing the actors; his fourth in pleasing the audience; 
his fifth in pleasing the newspapers; and, in addition to all 
these, the actors must please not to be taken ill; the weather 
must please not to be unfavorable; the opposing theatre must 
please not to put ap strong bills : and then—what then? what, 
then, ‘please to pay the bearer the small sum of—. N. B. 
The sum is sometimes, par accident, not paid at all.” 


Piano forte.—A knowledge of this instrument is such a 
graceful and agreeable branch of female education, that we 
are pleased to observe the attention with which it is pursued. 
We have lately witnessed the efforts of a lady, whose taste 
and brilliancy of execution award her a place among the best 
performers. ‘We trust there is no impropriety in mentioning 
the name of Miss Poole, as she comes before the public as a 
teacher, in which capacity she has strong claims upon their 
notice. Few are so competent to afford the greatest advanta- 
ges to learners in the art, the study of which she has for ma- 
ny years prosecuted in England, under the best masters. 


Boston City Guards.—The courtesy with which the com- 
mon council welcomed these gentlemen from our Athenian 
sister city, is equally honorable to themselves, and gratify- 
ing to the inhabitants. Their short stay here prevented 
various expressions of friendly sentiments which were about 
to be extended towards them. They were to have been con- 
ducted, by an United States officer,on an excursion to view the 
bay, with its forts, &c., and also the establishments of Bellevue, 
Blackwell’s Island, and, in the evening, to an entertainment 
at Niblo’s garden; but, in consequence of their early de- 


parture, these, and other marks of good feeling were confined 
to asuitable appropriation, a visit tothe theatre, and collation, 
They are a finely disciplined corps, with a superior band. On 
Wednesday they paraded in the Park before crowds of our 
fellow-citizens, and on the same afternoon, left the city, accom- 
panied by the good wishes of all, 


Trinkets.—Vbe custom, formerly so prevalent, of present- 
ing young children with gifts consisting of mere useless 
trinkets, is now very properly superseded by that of award- 
jing to them pretty and instructive volumes, eompiled and 
written expressly for their use. The present practice is, 


perhaps, induced by the number of juvenile works recently 
wri with both care and taste. Among others we have 
se iniature edition for the hands of little masters. and 


ntitled, “Gems of Sacred Poetry,” published by 
Sleight, at Clinton-hall. It is bound in a fanciful fe ae 
ntains: a frontispiece and another engraving. 
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but the actual gain is fully equivaltnt to one entire page. : 


o write 
leasing 
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fof our sheet, besides giving up the greater part of the page + il 
allotted to advertisements, as stipulated in the original pros- — 
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SWEET GUITAR! 


3 A POPULAR BALLAD—-COMPOUSED BY JOHN BARNETT. 


Andantino con moto. 
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thy wild notes 


cheer mej; Let me wake thy dear-est lay; 


Sweet gui-tar, thy 


wild notes 


cheer me; Let me wake thy dear - est 


near me, My griefs are all be-guil’d a - way; Sweet gui- 
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- sweet gui - tar. 


SECOND VERSE, 


Let my fingers once more press thee, > 
Calling forth thy tend’rest song, 
Sweet guitur ; 
Then my voice shal] mingling bless thee, 
As its murmurs sigh along, 
Sweet guitar, 


ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


CONVENTION OF THE LITERATI IN NEW-yYoRK.—The late 
convention of the literati, where'so much was said and no- 
thing done, reminds me of a story of Casaubon, related, | 
think, by Menage. This great scholar, being shown the 

_hall of the Sorbonne, and told that disputations had been 
carnied on there for four hundred years, answered with great 
simplicity, “ Well, and what have you determined ?” 

A friend of mine wrote the following report of the pro- 
ceedings of this convention : 

Question. What did you meet for? 

Answer. I don’t know. 

Q. What did you talk about ? . 

A, Everything. g 

_Q. What did you do ? 

_ A. Nothing. Rae 

‘THE ATHENIAN STAGE.—Such was the licence of the Athe- 

nian stage, that at one period the names of the persons in- 
>be 


tended to be satirized were announced to the audience as part 
of the dramatis persone. It is said Socrates was often pre- 
sent at the play of Aristophanes, in which he is so unmerci- 
fully lampooxed. This practice being forbidden by the laws, 
the comedians used masks, which accurately represented 
the faces of those intended to be ridiculed. This also was 
prohibited. Comedy aftewards became more decorous, as 
may be seen in the plays of Menander, but it lost much of its 
wit and vivacity. 


A usureR.—Monsieur Menage says of M. L., a famous 
usurer of Paris, that when on his death-bed his confessor 
presented a silver crucifix to him with a view to awaken him 
toa sense of his situation, the dying miser, after examin- 
‘ing the cross with the most minute attention, suddenly ex- 


|claimed— Sir, I can Jend you but a very small sum on such 


ij pledge.” 


EXCLUDING AND INcLUDING.—A wag one day asked his 
friend, “How many knaves do you suppose are in this street 


besides yourself?’ “Besides nyse the other, in 
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a heat, “do you mean to insult me?” ‘ Well, then,” said 
the first, “how many do you reckon, including yourself?” 


Purstoenomy.—It is related of Michael Angelo that he 
exclaimed on seeing the statue of St. Mark, at Florence, “If 
that statue really resembles St. Mark, I would believe every 
word of his writings on the credit of his physiognomy.” 


DirFERENT MODES OF WEARING HATS.—A man, who had 
fretted himself into ill health by his anxiety for a cardinal’s 
hat, once asked his friend how he managed to enjoy such 
excellent health, while he himself was always a valetudina- 
rian? ‘ the reason is,”’ replied the other, ‘that you have 
your hat always in your head, and 1 have my head always in 
my hat.” b. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


POSTHUMOUS POETRY. 


‘Tue enclosed lines, which have never before appeared in 
print, are as interesting from the character and appearance of 
the gifted and unfortunate writer, as from their intrinsic me- 
rit. ‘They were composed about eleven years ago by a young 
girl of nineteen, whose mind was as powerful as her person 
was beautiful, and her manners peculiar and fascinating. 
Her name, which I am not at liberty to mention, would 
call up warm associations in the hearts of many who knew 
and prized her. Yet, although naturally endowed with a 
highly poetic imagination, she shrunk from any exhibition of 
her power, as if afraid ‘to lend her thoughts to meaner 
beings.’ I was at that period, as you will readily conceive, 
something younger than at present. Whether my inexpe- 
rience induced me to regard the symmetry of her person, and 
the strange loveliness of her countenance, with an admira- 
tion rather too sincere; or whether she was in reality one of 
the most perfect creatures ever fashioned by nature, I cannot 
at this remote time precisely determine ; but one of the most 
durable and vivid pictures in my memory presents her face 
lighted up with an expression which sometimes passed over 
it in conversation, and which caused me often while gazing 
upon it, to entirely forget what she was saying. She had 
two sisters very much like herself, and in early youth, I knew 
them all intimately. I need not describe the horror with 
which I beheld them, one after the other, wither away in the 
midst of their bloom and beauty, under the influence of con- 
sumption. First, the eldest drooped and faded; day after 
day we heard she was better and then worse; and I followed 
with a sick and trembling heart through all the vicissitudes 
of that delusive and fatal disease, till at length they told me 
she was dead. Though by no means of a romantic dispo- 
sition, I have found myself sometimes in the shadow of the 
evening, or at the early dawn of a summer’s day, bending 
over her grave, and gazing on the dewy fresh wild fiowers, 
which have sprung up from the grass, almost as I used to 
gaze on her. 

A few years wrought a change in the other, the next in 
years, and her whose voice I had listened to in the melody of| 
the song—whose form I had watched as it attracted all eyes in 
the dazzle and merriment of the midnight revel—her, too, 1 
saw borne along mournfully, and laid in the earth in peace. 


The writer of these lines was the youngest and the last, 
She was retired and diffident, sensitive in the extreme, and less 
fitted for the world than either of the others; yet she remain- 
edin it longer. ‘They both loved its pleasures, and recoiled 
from death ; but no bird escaped from its cage ever flew to the 
wild woods with more eagerness than she laid down upon 
the bed from which she knew she should rise no more. 

The only relic which I obtained of her is the enclosed in her | 
own hand-writing. I have copied it for the Mirror. Her 
retired habits led her into a severe course of reading, on a 
portion of which, as the prefatory note will show, these lines 
were founded. SEDLEY. 


SLEEP. 


{The following address to Sleep is a version of such parts of 
Mem, v. Part 2. Sec. 2. of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, as seemed 
tothe writer fit for versification. Other ideas are introduced, proba- 
bly not more original.) 


Since too much waking hurts, O, gentle Sleep! 
Even against thy will thou must be wov’d, 

And forced the restless soul entranced to keep, 
Till we o’ercome the deadly waking mood. 

Sweet influence! yea, thou must be forced to steep 
In bland oblivion thoughts that are not good 

For entertainment—since they bring us pain, 

And, without thee, will craze the fevered brain. 


Shalt thou, on Alpine heights, in polar cold, 
The bloodless dormouse and the sullen bear 
In one long night of no unrest enfold, 
In frozen curtains that admit no care; 
While man, as lord of breathing things, enrolled 


In God’s own ordered writ, shall have no share 
Of solace, which his nature needs must claim, 
Both for the mind o’erwrought and wearied frame ? 


Thee the old poets, in immortal lays, 
Adored as universal nature’s rest— 
Peace of the soul, whose influence care obeys, 
Sore care who listens to no other hest ; 
As still restoring, after anxious days, 
The limbs and faculties with toil opprest— 
Refitting man his daily race to run 
Of toil, beneath the ever-travelling sun. J 


Thy charm the skilful as supreme confess 
Above all alchemy and magic spells ; 
Of different modes to win thy bland caress, 
The antique leech in lore black-lettered tells. 
But when grim night-mare griefs the soul oppress, 
Not his the craft thy presence that compels ; 
Dark-Melancholy’s patient cannot find 
In foolish physic, slumber for the mind. 


Nor unto him luxurious rest deny 
Through a whole third of earths’ diurnal] phases; 
But, half-asleep in reverie to lie 
While light’s original fountain streams and blazes, 
And nature works beneath the laughing sky, 
Doating, on fond conceits, in dreamy mazes, 
Sinks him below all God’s own quick creations, 
Nor will one muse inspire his meditations 


For that sweet moistening sleep must fall on men 
As heaven’s own dew impalpable and fine, 
And unperceived, til] cool, clear morning, when 
On every blade and leaf impearled they shine. 
So he who weil has slept, new hopes again 
Finds freshand sparkling: and the goad divine, 
Which we call reason, prompts him through the day 
Tostruggle with his fortune as he may. 


Oh sage philosophy ! teach us how to slumber, 
When the intractable brain is hot or dry, 
With all the pangs and fears we cannot number, 
And all the hopes that blossom, fade, and die ; 
With the great businesses our thoughts that cumber, 
Whereat the angels laugh—with reason why ! 
When all that thou canst teach us, thou hast taught, 
Oh sage philosophy! thy lore is naught! 
* * * 


Hark! the loud thunder roars—thine enemy, 
Sleep, even when thou art kind ; and thro’ the shutters 
T he lurid lightning sheds its blazonry ; 
But Iam not alarmed, though the storm utters 
Its threatenings; for Il am at peace with thee, 
My conscience. Is itso? sternconscience mutters— 
Ido fear God. And yet I cannot keep 
Mine even reckoning with thee, ohsleep! 
k * * * * * 
Sleep! let the wretch who waits and dreads to-morrow, 
Lose but one little gap of hurrying time ! 
Revive the dead, to soothe his heart’s dear sorrow, 
Or steep in Lethe unforgotten crime! 
Or teach the flagging frame at least to borrow 
Somelittle strength before the matin prime! 
V ainly invoked, oh sleep! thou canst not give 
Relief to those who, fearing evil, live. 


Not to the clown, who for his rent unpaid 
Must on to-morrow leave his low-roofed cot; 
Not to the king. who for his sceptre swayed 
Unwisely, waits a battle to be fought; 
Him only canst thou with thy influence aid 
Who, sentenced, for all earth cares nota jot— 
Condemned to die in the morning—who has past 
The bitterness of death, before life’s last. 


For he sleeps soundly, when he hath no need 
Of thee, against that morrow’s settingsun, 
For whom irrevocably ‘tis decreed 
His business in this tedious world is done; 
Whose hope is dead, whose fear is past remeed, 
And whose eternity has now begun. 

No dreams disturb his slumbers who must wake 
‘Tomeet theaxe, the gibbet, or the stake. 
* % * x * 

Might Linterrogate thee, thou, who art 
Death’s younger brother, and his counterfeit, 
Fain would J ask thee, if, when we depart 
From heaven’s clear presence, and in darkness meet 
The worms for our companions, in their mart 
Of human food—shall visions foul or sweet 
Visit our slumbers, ere the trumpet’s peal 
Shall summon us to endless woe or weal? 


If ere the Soulpnts its old vesture on, 
Transformed to rapturous or to burning weeds, 
It shall do homage at the eternal throne, 
Or penance in dread Hades for its deeds ? 
Ah, could thine oracle the truth make known 
From those dark halls whence never voice proceeds, 
It were in vain, dull god, to question thee, 
What portion hast ens of eternity ? 


For in the grave, whether our dreams be fraught 
With amaranths, harpings, and sweet gales of heaven, 
Or demon-haunted, is to us as naught, 
Who are imbued with the immortal leaven. 
Time is not, if we lie devoid of thought; 
And if the sure expectancy be given, 
Whether we wake to glory or to shame, 
’Twill, at the resurrection, be the same. 


* * 


* 


DOGS. 

The scenes of coarse and brutal cruelty which have 
been, during several days, acted in this city, are as disagree- 
able to the civilized portion of the citizens, as injurious to 
the morals of the younger part of the community. It is aston- 
ishing what adeal of slang and hypocrisy there is yet 
in the world, notwithstanding the establishment of periodical 
papers and societies for the promotion of virtue. Now, the 
gentlemen of the common council make formidable speeches 
touching the immorality of permitting the people to erect 
booths on the fourth of July, while they themselves in e 
freely in all sorts of agreeable beverages within the hall, yet 
behold them, from mere indolence, instead of drawing up 
law by which the evil may be remedied withoue ied 
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feelings of society, behold them decreeing the indiscriminate 

butchery of hundreds of those poor creatures, dogs, in the 

broad daylight, in the public streets, and by boys, negroes, and 

all the “list of landless resolutes,” who are pleased with an- 
opportunity to gratify the natural ferocity of their disposi- 
tion with impunity. I am told that a thousand dollars have 
been already paid, in sums of one dollar to each reprobate, 
who has thus indulged at once his avaricious and his sangui- 
nary propensities. There are many weys of securing the 
safety of the citizens by less objectionable means. They 
wight have declared it a misdemeanor, with the penalty of fine 
and imprisonment, for any person to have kept a dog within the 


city, after a certain period; and those animals, running astray, 
should have been removed, and, if necessary, destroyed by pro- 
|| per persons, and in a proper manner. By the way, Messrs. 
Editors, is it a fable that one of your editorial corps took a 
personal share in this refined business, and put an end to the 
existence of some poor “'T'ray” in the streets? It argues a 
strange taste; for, however necessary many might deem the 
dog-law, there is surely no just reason for a gentleman, 
and a moral man, to set such an example to his children.— 
But it is not my design, at present, to expatiate upon conduct 
which is already sufficiently obvious in its character, but to 
lay before you the following lines, with a brief account of the 
manner in which they came into my possession. 

I am a very early riser, and walk abroad every pleasant 
morning alone, sometimes upon the Battery, and at others out 
}of town. For several weeks I had chosen the latter course as 
the scene of my rambles, having been especially delighted with 
a lovely and picturesque view from the banks of the North 
River. A narrow, winding lane, luxuriantly clothed with a 
variety. of blossoming shrubbery, and occasionally sabi 

dowed with tall trees, leads to the spot: and here I was went to 
roam, refreshed with the quiet scented morning air. 

One day I was peculiarly struck with the appearance of a 
| large dog, black as the raven, and of a fine form : his head was 
such as sometimes looks down on you from the silent study of 


|| the painter : his body was covered with a profusion of glossy 
|| black curls. 


Is. He evidently appertained to that noble race de 
signated by Burns— 


‘“Whelpit in some place, far abroad, 
‘* Where sailors gang to fish for cod,’? 


By his side was a graceful spaniel of light brown, with 
which he seemed to be on excellent terms. ‘They chased each 
other around in circles, and played a thousand ¢apricious and 
merry pranks together, much tomy amusement. ‘This was 
repeated for several mornings, until the other day Imissed them. 
After whistling several times, I at length observed the spanie} 
alone. He had been stretched out on the grass—(dead ? no, 
gentle reader, asleep.) He lifted his head as he heard me 
whistle, and gave a faint wag with his tail, but immediately 
stretched himself out again, and, after snapping at several 
flies that buzzed about his nose, with a peevish air, which 
evidently betrayed to the deep observer that he was laboring 
under some disappointed feeling, he rolled himself partly over 
on his back, and closed his eyes. Beside him were lying 
a broken ink-bottle, with a few drops remaining, and the 
stump of an old pen; his right paw was gently pressed upon 


a piece of paper, which I disentangled carefully, without awa- 
kening him: on it were scribbled these lines. I do not pre- 
tend to vouch for the authorship, but leave the sagacious 
reader to his own imagination. 1 say nothing. 


TO MY MURDERED FRIEND CARLO. 


Farewell, dear Carlo, with thy honest face, 
Thy ears erect, thy black, ‘luxuriant hair 
Down flowing o’er thy broad and ample sides, 
With raven beauty clothed, and fearless strength ; 
In every motion grace, in every look 
Fidelity and ceaseless gratitude, 
Evil befall the coward, ruffian crew 
That bathed thy glossy locks in crimson gore. 
Could not the butchers know thee from the curs 
Who, like themselves, within the public street 
“Do fight for bones, and raise th’ audacious how] 
At those whose garments’ hem they dare not touch? 
Oh! bounteous nature had inspired thee 
With nobler impulses than ever warm’d 
Their bargain-planning breasts, or they had paused, 
Moved by thine eyes that floated large and flash’d, 
» Less formed for anger than unbounded love. 
_ And the proud bearing of thy stately form, 


‘That, like a monarch seen with meaner men, 


ee ~ Proclaim’d thee good and noble, would have tarn’d 
‘ ’ ‘Their unrelenting spirits from thy death. 
é . Oh! had the slave that crushed thy graceful head 


But ever met thec on the hiil alone, 
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And raised his coward club, full soon, k ween, 
His trembling flesh had known thine ivory teeth— 
Weapons not like the wretched sulferer, man’s, 
Wrenching his jaws with shooting agony 
As hungry rottenness has seized its prey 
Ere death had giv’ the word, butsound as when 
Nature had planted them in goodly rows : 
Display'd, forth gleaming through thy sable jaws. 

Carlo, my friend, what virtue dwolls in man 

That did not shine in thee! Courage was thine 5 
Gcnorous and proud, with gentle meckness join’d; 
Unto thine enemy and mine a tiger, 

That from the darkened bush ferocious glares 
Upon its shrinking victim; but to me, _ 

Or to the master’s well-remember’d voice, 

Or when his pretty infant daughter flung 

Her snowy, blue-vein’d arm around thy neck, 
Or lean’d her light form on thy shaggy back, 
Gentlo thy nature as the summer bird, 

Or hurmloss Inmb that leaves its half-browsed grass, 
And marks tho stranger with inquiring oyes- 

A blight upon the arm whose murderous sim, 
Oh, slaughterer ! has hush’d thy faithful voice, 
Poor Carlo, and thy beating bosom still’d! 


As the celebrated essay of Dr. Goldsmith upon the same 
subject, appears peculiarly suitable to the times, may I re- 
quest that you will‘insert it for the benefit of the common 
council ? He writes as follows : 

“Indulgent nature seems to have exempted this island 
from many of those epidemic evils which are so fatal in other 
parts of the world. A want of rain but for a few days be- 
yond the expected season in China, spreads famine, desola- 
tion, and terror over the whole country ; the winds that blow 
from the brown bosom of the western desert are impregna- 
ted with death in every gale; but in this fortunate land of 
Britain, the inhabitants court health in every breeze, and 
the husbandman ever sows in joyful expectation. 

“But though the nation be exempt from real evils, think 
not, my friend, that it is more happy on this account than 
others. They are afflicted, it is true, with neither famine nor 
pestilence; but then there is a disorder peculiar to the coun- 
try which every season makes strange ravages among them; 
it spreads with pestilential rapidity, and infects almost every 
rank of people ; what is still more-strange, the natives have 
no name for this peculiar malady, though well known to for- 
eign physicians by the appellation of epidemie terror. 

‘* A season is never known to pass in which the people are 
not visited by this cruel calamity in one shape or another, 
seemingly different, though ever the same : one year it issues 
from a baker’s shop in the shape of a six-penny loaf, the 
next it takes the appearance of a comet witha fiery tail, a 
third it threatens like a flat-bottomed boat, a fourth it carries 
consternation at the bite of a mad dog. ‘The people, when 
once infected, lose their relish for happiness, saunter about 
with looks of despondence, ask after the calamities of the 
day, and receive no comfort but in heightening each other’s 
distress. It is insignificant how remote or near, how weak 
or powerful the object of terror may be, when once they re- 
solve to fright and be frighted, the merest trifles sow conster- 
nation and dismay, each proportions his fears not to the ob- 
ject but to the dread he discovers in the countenance of others ; 
for when once the fermentation is begun, it goes on of itself, 
though the original cause be discontinued which first set it in 
motion. : i. pone : 

“ A dread of mad dogs is the epidemic terror which now 
prevails, and the whole nation is at present actually groaning 
under the malignity of its influence. ‘The people sally from 
their houses with that circumspection which is prudent in 
such as expect a mad dog at every turning. The physician 
publishes his prescription, the beadle prepares his halter, 
and a few of unusual bravery arm themselves with boots and 
buff gloves, in order to face the enemy if he should offer to 
attack them. In short, the whole people stand bravely upon 
their defence, and seem by their present spirit to show a Te: 
solution of not béing tamely bit by mad dogs any longer. “ 

“Their manner of knowing whether a dog be mad or no, 
somewhat resembles the ancient ‘European custom of trying 
witches. ‘The old woman suspected was tied hand and foot, 
and thrown into the water. “If she swam, then she was in- 
stantly carried off tobe burnt for a witch; if she sunk, then 
indeed she was acquitted of the charge, but drowned in the 
experiment. In the same manner a crowd gather round a dog 
suspected of madness, and they begin by teazing the devoted 
animal on every side: if he attempts to stand upon the defen- 
sive and bite, then he is unanimously found guilty, for a mad 
dog always snaps at every thing ; if, on the contrary, he 
strives to escape by running away, then he can expect no 
compassion, for mad dogs always run straight forward be- 
Sore them. 

“ Jt is pleasant enough for a neutral being like me, who have 
no share in these ideal calamities, to mark the stages of this 
national disease. ‘The terror at first feebly enters with a dis- 
regarded story of a. little dog, that had gone through a neigh- 
boring village, that was thought to be mad by several that 


¢ 


| had seen him, ‘The next account comes, that a mastiff ran 
through a certain town, and had bit five geese, which imme- 
diately run mad, foamed at the bill, an sen great agonies 
soon after. Then comes an affecting hi ry of a little 

bit in the leg, and gone down to be dipt in the salt water ; 
when the people have sufficiently shuddered at that, they are 
next congealed with a frightful account of a man who was 
said lately to have died from a bite he had received some 
years before. This relation only prepares the way for an- 
other, still more hideous, as how the master of a family, 
with seven small children, were all bit by a mad lap-dog, and 
how the poor father first perceived the infection by calling 


for a draught of water, where he saw the lap-dog swimming 
in the cup. 

“ When epidemic terror is thus once excited, every morn- 
ing comes loaded with some new disaster: as in stories of] 
ghosts, each loves to hear the account, though it only serves 
to make him uneasy, so here each listens with eagerness, 
and adds to the tidings new circumstances of peculiar horror. 
A lady, for instance, in the country, of very weak nerves, has 
been frighted by the barking of a dog; and this, alas! too 
frequently happens. ‘The story soon is improved and 
spreads, that a mad dog had frighted a lady of distinction. 
These circumstances begin to grow terrible before they have 
reached the neighboring village, and there the report is, that a 
lady of quality was bit by amad mastiff. This account every 
moment gathers new strength, and grows more dismal as it 
approaches the capital, and by the time it has arrived in 
town the lady is described, with wild eyes, foaming mouth, 
running mad upon all fours, barking like a dog, biting her 
servants, and at last smothered between two beds by the ad- 
vice of her doctors: while the mad mastiff is in the mean- 
time ranging the whole country over, slavering at the mouth, 
and seeking whom he may devour. 


“My landlady, a good-natured woman, but a little credu- 
lous, waked me some mornings ago before the usual hour 
with horror and astonishment in her looks; she desired me 
if { had any regard for my safety, to keep within; for a few 
days ago so dismal an accident had happened, as to put all 
the world upon their guard. A mad dog down in the coun- 
try, she assured me, had bit a farmer, who soon becoming 
mad.ran into his own yard, and bit a fine brindled cow ; the 
cow quickly became as mad as the man, began to foam at the 
mouth, and raising herself up, walked about on her hind legs, 
sometimes barking like a dog, aid sometimes attempting to 
talk like the farmer. Upon examining the grounds of this 
story, I found my landlady had it from one neighbor, who 
had it from another neighbor, who heard it from very good 
authority. : 

“Were most stories of this nature thoroughly examined, 
it would be found that numbers of as have been said to 
suffer were no way injured ; and int thos who have been 
actually bitten, not one in a hundred was bit by a mad dog. 
Such accounts in general, therefore, only serve to make the 
people miserable by false terrors; and sometimes fright the 
patient into actual frenzy, by creating those very symptoms 
they pretended to deplore. 

“ But even allowing three or four to die in a season of this 
terrible death, (and four is probably too large a concession, ) 
yet still it is not considered, how many are preserved in their 
health and in their property by this devoted animal’s services. 
The midnight robber is kept at a distance; the insidious 


thief is often detected; the healthful chase repairs many a 
worn constitution; and the poor man finds in his dog a will- 
ing assistant, eager to lessen his toil, and content with the 
‘smallest retribution. 

*<¢ A dog,’ says one of the English poets, ‘is an honest 
creature, and I am a friend to dogs.’ Of all the beasts that 
graze the lawn or hunt the forest, a dog is the only animal 
that, leaving his fellows, attempts to cultivate the friendship 
of man; to man he looks in all his necessities, with a speak- 
ing eye, for assistance; exerts for him all the little service in 
his ‘power with cheerfulness and pleasure; for him bears 
famine-and fatigue with patience and resignation ; no inju- 
ries can abate his fidelity, no distress induce him to forsake 
his benefactor: studious to please, and fearing to offend, he 
is still an humble stedfast dependant, and in him alone fawn- 
ing is not flattery. How unkind then to torture this faithful 
creature, who has left the forest, to claim the protection of 
man; how ungrateful a return to the trusty animal for all his 
services !”’ ¥ 


* 


Spartan MALEDICTION.—It is stated in the Lexicon of! 
Suidas, that it was customary fo Lacedemonians to exe- 
crate those they hated by wishing “they might build houses, 


buy fine clothes, and marry coque ay 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


“The more widely science is diffused, the better will the Author of 
1 nica dies knowamesa fie less will ber be tossed to and fro 
y the ‘sleight of men and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in 
wait to deceive.’ ’—Lord Brougham: ;  Geadie 


' a — its Woe Ws 

We glean a few facts and observations from the foreign 
magazines, being compelled to pass over several articles of 
more interest in consequence of their length. We should 
be pleased if some of our learned correspondents would oc- 
casionally contribute such items of scientific intelligence as 
come within their notice.  % ar 

Mr. Herschel remarks: ‘Those who admire knowledge 
for its own sake, ought to wish to see its elements made ac- 
cessible to all, were it only that they may be the more tho- 
roughly examined into, and ‘more effectually developed in 
their consequences, and receive that ductility and plastic 
quality which the pressure of minds of all descriptions, con- 
stantly moulding them to their purposes, can alone bestow.” 


Fire ENGINES.—As fire-engines were formerly construct- . 
ed, the noise they made in traversing London streets was so 
great, that it was well observed, 


“The firemen swear, the engines tear, , 
And thunder o’er the stones.” 


But now—what with the improvements in the form, and the 
application of springs to the carriage—fire-engines make so 
little rumbling, that they can no longer be distinguished hy 
the sound from other vehicles. In fact, most of the engines 
have less rattle than many hackney-coaches, o. th 


Biowrne rocxs.—In the granite quarries near Seringa- 
patam, the most enormous blocks are separated from the solid 
rock by the following neat and simple process:—The work- _ 
man having found a portion of thé rock sufficiently extensive 
and situated near the edge of the part already quarried, lays 
bare the upper surface and marks on it a line in the direction 
of the intended separation, along which a groove is cut with 
a chisel about a couple of inches in depth. Above this groove 
a narrow line of fire is then kindled, and maintained till the 
rock below is thoroughly heated, immediately on which aline 
of men and women, each provided with a pot full of cold 
water, suddenly sweep off the ashes, and pour the water 
into the heated groove, when the rock at once splits with a 
clean fracture. Square blocks of six feet in the and up- 
wards of eighty feet in length,* are sometimes detached by this 
method, or by another equally simple and efficacious, but not 
easily explained without entering into particulars of minera- 
logical detail. 


I_Luston.—The following are examples of the kind of illu- 
sion which the senses practise on us, or rather, which we 
practise on ourselves, by a misinterpretation of their evidence. 
The moon at its rising and setting appears much larger than 
when high up in the sky. This is, however, a mere errone- 
ous judgment ; for when we come to measure its diameter, so 
far from finding our conclusion borne out by fact, we actually 
find it to measure materially less. Here is eye-sight opposed 
to eye-sight, with the advantage of deliberate measurement. 
In ventriloquism we have the hearing at variance with all the - 
other senses, and especially with the sight, which is someti 
contradicted by it in a very extraordinary and surprise 
manner, as when the voice is made to seem to issue from an 
inanimate and motionless object. If we plunge our hands, 
one into ice-cold water, and the other into water as hot as it 
can be borne, and, after letting them stay in awhile, suddenly 
transfer them to a vessel full of water at a blood-heat, the one 
will feel a sensation of heat, the other of cold. And if we 
cross the two first fingers of one hand, and place a pea in the 
fork between them, moving and rolling it about on a table, 
we shall (especially if we close our eyes) be fully persuaded 
we have two peas. Ifthe nose be held while we are eating 
cinnamon, we shall perceive no difference between its flavor 
and that of a deal shaving. 


SKATER’S VELOCIPEDE.—Having, about thirteen years since, 
made a velocipede for going on the ice, if you think the same 
worthy a place in your valuable publication, you will oblige 
me by giving it early insertion. I have found it an easy 
method of proceeding ata rapid rate on a smooth surface of 
ice, and the exercise may be kept up for three or four hours 
without fatigue ;—indeed, when the machine is going before 
the wind, the impulse given by the feet may be dispensed 
with, the power of the wind.on the back of the person seated 
onthe machine being sufficient to send the whole forward. 
The person will then merely have to put his feet down at in- 
tervals, when he may have to maintain his balance. From 


*Suchablock would weigh between 4 and 500,069 pounds. 
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experiments made on our canal with a machine on this con- | 
struction, it was found possible to keep pace with experienced 
skaters, and that by any one acquainted with the ordi 

method of skating. The position of the three skates fonnsa, 
sufficient base for the machine und alone, leaving thereby 
little to be attended to on the part of the skater. I may as 
well observe that the apparatus might be neatly made for 
twenty or thirty shillings.—Yours, &c, JR: 


'TeLpscore.—The telescope, as it exists at present, with the 
improvements in its structure and execution which modern 
artists have effected, must assuredly be ranked among the 
highest and most refined productions of human art; that in 
which man has been able to approximate more closely to the 
workmanship of nature, and which has conferred upon him, 
if not another sense, at least an exaltation of one already pos- 
sessed by him that merits almost to be regarded as a new one. 
Wor does it appear yet to have reached its ultimate perfection ; 
to which, indeed, it is difficult to assign any bounds, when 
we take into consideration the wonderful progress which 
workmanship of every kind is making, and the delicacy, far 
superior to that of former times, with which materials may 
now be wrought as well as the ingenious inventions and 
combinations which every year is bringing forth for accom- 
plishing the same ends by means hitherto unattempted. 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


ETON COLLEGE SALT-GATHERING, 


Messrs. Eprrors—Permit me to transcribe for the Mir- 
ror, an extract from a letter which I received by the last packet 
from a friend in England. It will, no doubt, be interesting 
here, where little or nothing is known upon the subject. 

It is very difficult to ascertain the origin of the singular 
custom of salt-gathering which still prevailsamong the stu- 
dents of Eton; but it appears to have arisen from the early 
times of monkish superstition, when the friars used to sell 
their consecrated salt for medical purposes. ‘There are some 
traces of it to be found as far back as the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, who, when ona visit to the college, desired to see 
an account of the ceremonies observed there from its founda- 
tion. Jn the list was an annual procession of the scholars, 
who, on those occasions, repeated Latin verses, and gathered 
money from the public for a dinner and other purposes— 
Many of the old ceremonies have been altered, many entire- 
ly abolished: this has been changed from an annual into a 
triennial one. Eton was founded by Henry the sixth, bya 
charter bearing date the eleventh of October, 1440, and en- 
dowed for the maintenance of a provost, ten priests, four 
clerks, six choristers, twenty-five poor grammar scholars, and 
twenty-five poor men. It was particularly exempt (but why 
I never could ascertain) from spoliation in the act for the dis- 
solution of the colleges and chantries in the reign of Edward 
sixth. Since that time the establishment has been considera- 
bly altered and enlarged, and now consists of a provost, vice- 
provost, six fellows, two schoolmasters, seven clerks or assist- 
ants, ten choristers, besides various inferior officers and ser- 
vants. The clerks were bona fide ministers of the church of 
- England, all of whom are designated in legal phrase, clerks; 

and.so were denominated in the charter. There are two 
elasses of students at Eton, viz:—colegers and oppidans. 

The former amounting in number to seventy, are, by the rules 

of the establishment, compelled to wear a thick clerical gown, 
and to feed on mutton for dinner in the college hall at two 
o'clock, from one year’s end to the other, except, of course, 
during the vacations. The sheep that supply them are ofthe 
finest kind, and nurtured upon the rich meadows that belong 
to the college. This singular custom called down upon this 
division of the students, the galling name of tug-muttons.— 
The name of oppidans arose from those who resided within 
the town, but without the precincts of the college. The col- 
_ legers all sleep in one room; and a noble one it is, being six- 
ty-five feet high, and nearly two hundred and twenty feet in 
length, by about forty broad. Each has his own bed, which 
he is compelled to forsake at six o’clock in the morning ; and 
by seven o’clock, every vestige of somnolency is banished for 
the day, every bed being so constructed as to be turned up 
against the wall, supported by a cord or strap. The colle- 
gers, or poor grammar scholars, are alone entitled to the privi- 
leges of the charter. The head boy or captain of the scho- 
lars, may proceed from Eton to King’s college, Cambridge, 
immediately upon a vacancy occuring among its fellows, 
where he becomes happy indeed at the termination of three 
years with asinecure of almost three hundred pounds per an- 
num. I am obliged to be thus minute, perhaps tedious, to 
explain properly the nature of the ceremony which is called 
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montem, from a high hill in the neighborhood. The mo- 
ment a resignation comes from Cambridge, the captain, that 
instant, quits Eton—throws aside his gown, and is no long- 
er an Etonian; therefore, till twelve o’clock at night previous 
to whit Tuesday, or montem day, the captain may be called 
away by a resignation, and be compelled to relinquish his 
glittering honors to the one entitled to succeed him. This 
night, therefore, is called montem sure night, and is thus 
celebrated : every tug-mutton, (I must still be permitted to 
continue the usual epithet,) five minutes before twelve at 
night, stands beside his bed with a knife in his hand, and as 
the fine old college clock boldly proclaims the arrival of the 
propitious moment, every cord is cut, and seventy beds fall 
simultaneously with one tremendous crash upon the oaken 
floor. Should a resignation arrive after that time, the cap- 
tain is entitled to have the montem and his fellowship too. 
On the day in question, every student above the fourth 
division, is compelled to wear military uniform, consisting of 
cocked hat and feather, red body coat, ornamented with gold 
lace, white kerseymere small clothes, white silk stockings and 
pumps, and sword upon his thigh; the remainder in blue 
coat, white waistcoat, white pantaloons, white stockings and 
shoes. The first twelve scholars are entitled to have servi- 
tors selected from among the students beneath the fourth di- 
vision, provided they think fit to go to the great expense their 
sumptuous dresses cost them. A certain number are ap- 
pointed to the office of salt-bearers, whose duty it is, clad in 
some fanciful dress or other, to stop every vehicle and passen- 
ger of whatsoever kind, high or low, and demand salt, ¢. e. 
money. Upon their generously depositing something in his 
bag, he gives a ticket in exchange, in order that they may 


|thereafter pass free from a like request. 
As his late majesty was once wending his way towards the | 


college in his private travelling carriage, with four horses and 
two servants behind, presenting the appearance completely 
of a private individual, a salt-bearer approached somewhat in 
a hurry, and thrusting his bag in at the window, exclaimed 
hastily and rudely, “Salt, be quick! Salt?’ The youth 
was dressed fantastically as an Italian bandit; large musta- 
chios concealed his upper lip, a cutlass hung from a scarlet 
belt which bound his waist, embracing a pair of highly orna- 
mented duelling pistols, a scarlet half cloak pended from his 
shoulders, which with dark green tight small clothes, and 
high boots richly furnished with glittering spurs, formed the 
chief points of his dress as he sat upon his spirited and pran- 
cing steed loudly demanding the customary tribute. The 
inmate of the carriage, not choosing to answer this peremp- 
tory demand, sat very composedly in his seat till the youth, 
seeing more travellers approaching on every side, exclaimed 
peevishly, “Salt, salt, sir! confound you! I can’t stay here 
all day.” Here the gentleman bent forward, his countenance 
illumined with a smile, and said, “Six, may not the king of 
England ride along his own highway without violence from 
robbers?’ The youth instantly recognized the features of his 
sovereign, and blushed deeply with chagrin—perhaps with 
fear. “Sire,” replied the astounded salt-bearer, dofting his 
hat with the profoundest humility, “I didn’t—I—I—I— 
shouldn’t,—I, I didn’t know,—I didn’t think of meeting your 
majesty so early in the morning——.” “So, sir,” resumed} 
the king, ‘‘ here’s a change from the saucy overbearing ban- 
dit, to the stammering, half-frightened suppliant for forgive- 
ness; how now, sir?’ ‘Sire, replied the youth, “ T%meo 
simulacra Deorum.?’ His majesty smiled at the compli- 
ment, and said, ‘“‘ Your name, young man? Quo sanguine 
cretus?” “J answer to that of Lord Albert Conyngham,” 
replied the salt-bearer. ‘The king looked at him steadily for 
a moment, and not without emotion, and then, raising his 
hand to the window over which Lord Conyngham bowed. 
“Well, my lord, forgive and forget,” and dropped a hundred 
guineas into his bag, } 

‘Yo return to my narrative. On account of the king’s pre- 
sence this night is rendered more splendid and interesting than 
it otherwise would be. ‘Lhe parents of the students gener- 
ally attend, which brings together all the principal nobility of 
England, for their sons are chiefly educated at Eton. ‘Vhe 
most costly equipages and liveries are seen at an early hour 
hurrying on from every quarter: horses coyered with foam, 
with panting, wide extended nostrils, and smoking flanks, 
bespeak no loitering gait; tandems, gigs, buggies, tilburies, 
stanhopes, horsemen, carts, carriages-and-four, post-chaises, 
and stage-coaches piled on high with passengers, and people 
of every grade, now obstruct the roads and lanes. Amidst 
this general bustle, the cry of “ the king, the king,” as he ap- 
proaches, causes a general rush, and it is with no little difii- 
culty that the guards appointed to attend his majesty keep 


| backward in expressions of approbation. 


the path clear forhim. As he alights from his carriage every 
Etonian, man, boy, woman,  % seem to aid in the uni- 
%- ca 
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We 


versal shout of “God save the king! hurra ! with three times 
three. Atthe same moment the two martial bands swell forth 
the grand national air. Old courtiers line the paths to pay 
demonstrations of loyalty to their sovereign. Upon his 
arrival the whole procession, in order, moves forward to Salt. 
hill, where, upon a lofty mount, the appointed student de- 
livers an appropriate Latin address, his own composition 
and generally receives some flattering compliment from 
monarch. This part of the scene is beautiful. Here the 
king, and such of the royal family as may be present, his 
nobles, and courtiers, the provosts and fellows of the college, 
the Etonians, ct xoaaol, assemble en masse around the hill, 
bareheaded, until the address, which is delivered from the top 
of the mount, is concluded. = 
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THE DRAMA. 


NEW-YORK THEATRICALS. 


Miss ALExiNa F'lsuer has appeared as Norval, in one act 
of Douglas, at the Park. he does not possess his uniform 
propriety and finish, but in points closely approaches the ex- 
cellence of her celebrated little rival Burke. As the current of 
public taste runs strongly in favor of juvenile performances, 
it would be a pleasure to witness the united exertions of these 
two youthful “representatives” in Romeo and Juliet for in- 
stance. On Monday evening the School for Scandal was 
played with effect. Booth, Cooper, and Hamblin afford 
the Bowery a decided superiority for tragedy. Jane Shore 
has been produced, with a strong cast: Gloucester, Booth ; 
Hastings, Cooper; Dumont, Hamblin; Jane Shore, Mrs. 
Duff. It drew together a respectable audience, not at all 
If this house can 
present a succession of sterling plays as ably sustained as 
this, its success is certain. Mr. Cooper surprised us with 
much of his youthful vigor, and reminded us of old times, 
when the sober descendants of Hard Kopping Piet were 
overcome with rapture on hearing Howard sing “ Love's 
young dream”—when the critics smiled and “gave the nod” in 
sanction of the pas seul by Miss Dillenger, and when he who 
discovered the hardihood to dislike Cooper’s Romeo or Othel- 
lo, would have been set down as “a very good fellow, per- 
haps, but no great judge of theatricals.” But the age is now 
astonishingly enlightened upon these subjects, and every whip- 
per-snapper of twenty, smokes cigars, drinks brandy-and- 
water, and has more knowledge in the tip end of his little 
finger, as the saying is, than his father had in his whole body. 
Cooper has faults and glaring ones—so has Kean—but he 
possesses many fine requisites for acting. Mr. Booth isfiery 
—unequal—sometimes dull—and sometimes beautiful. He 
comes near the Kean school, and can always arouse and de- 
light an audience when he pleases. Mr. Hamblin has never 
appeared to more advantage than he does at present. His 
Dumont added greatly to the interest of the play—it was ani 
mated without rant. The fencing scene with Hastings was 
excellent. Mrs. Duff, as Jane Shore, excited the deepest at- 
tention, and, especially in the last act, evinced unusual power. 


For the New-York Mirror 
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THE DEPARTED. « 


Why comes he not ? our own bright boy ! ' 
The glory of our hearts— 

Our hope—our sunbeam—and our joy— 
Our shield mid sorrow’s darts! 


We pine for his dear gladdening tone 
As for some spell divine! 

As men for founts in deserts lone, 

- So for his glance we pine ! 


3 7. 

Why comes he not? the pale spring flowers 
In beauty round us wave— 

The rose its perfumed treasure showers— 
Where lingers he—our brave ? 


Hath pleasure, in the stranger’s land, 
His heart from home beguiled ? 

Bends he mid wealth’s forgetful band ? 
Or hath fame lured our child? 


He comes not—home no charm can boast— : 
Life’s garden seems a wild: 

A easket with the jewel lost— 
We mourn to meet our child! 


Cease your vain tears ! ye dream of one 
Whom earth may claim no more: 
The doye from you forever flown, 
The lamp whose ray is o’er. 


Beyond the stars there shines a world 
swt : Where storms mayeayer blast, 
Where niercy’s pinion ne’er is furled— 
There hath the lost one pass’d! 
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| For the New-York Mirror. . | «Then, perchance accident hath shut up some of thy pre- || of nutritious root, barely sufficient » sustain life. What time 
i p a a rey +f remained I know not; but it seemed to me life : 
THE ORY OF MRS. PHEBE L. BELL. ieee gaan — , ‘not ; me life grew more va- 
To MEM mt nae “No, my senses are all perfect as luable in proportion as it was stripped of its blessings. One 
And thouart gone, my friend ! ere youth's bright summer days were hand of Nature.” per ; day, after my scanty meal, which I had finished with a 
Goneto the silent tomb, aad we may luok oa thee no more. joer; |} “ Thenartthou languishing for food, ent or shelter?” — of delight correspon my previous 4 and 
BOGEN? ibe, snve'memory, in the cold earth les bid.” “No,” said I; “the common vulgar wants of life are not) on the damp earth ané reas 


famished hi Isat do reasoned 
ea at I could but hear the voice ofa friend— 


that would be too great a bliss. Coul 


Idid not think that thou couldst die, solovely andso young, the cause of my discontent. I am brooding over the past. t 
uld I but catch the tone of 


While heaith her rosy mantle o’er thy features smiling flung. am speculating on the future. I am bewildered amid conj 


But sickness came with fatal aim, to show how vain the worth Je ae tae 
Of bontan love, with which we strove to hold.thee stifl on earth. tures of what J am and what I shall be. 1 am gloomy over | any human ing, nay, of any being whatever, I should be 
the graves of mouldering friends. I am weary with the te- 


I have been with thee in thy hours of joyousness and glee ; : e satisfied a dog to caress would make me happy, or a ray of 
Together pleasure’s path we trod in careless gayety- dium and stale monotony of life. It is a burthen to me of jlight.” As I raised my eyes, I trembled with inconceivable 


Oh, how those thoughts oppress’d my heart on that last fearful day, Ey : 3 7 ; { . » es 3 

When late Isaw thy spirit leave its tenement of clay. which I am tired; why should I not desire relief ?” |rapture as a faint glimmer at a distance attracted my notice. - 

Yes, thou art gone! the life, the charm of ali thy little sphere ¥ ce “ Wouldst thou be cured of this melancholy ?” T crawled towards it: it grew brighter and brighter. By some 

Nor canst thou know how thou art mics’d by those who lov’d thee SEs cate ” . .« : a 

ae regres “algpetar all a pore ewes “ipa It is incurable, said I; “because I am convinced that unaccountable accident a passage had been left open and un- 

Where flowers may bloom, with sweet perfume, above th’ uncon- |the accomplishment of all my schemes would only afford me |, guarded, and at length I reached a spot whence the sky, with : 
mctons dead. a temporary pleasure. If thou wert to bestow upon me what- |its moon and stars, draperied with a few silvery clouds, spread 

Rest, rest, my friend, rest on in calm and undisturb’d repose, fa z the _ ; 

Thy heart, at peace, can feel no more life’s pleasures or its woes. nie cia my fancy could desire, after the first surprise |) V¢T wo. is 

Low in the tomb, thy iast, Jong home, securely thou dost lie, led, my spirit would relapse into a contempt for and Oh who, night 7 ua 

While o'er thy head the echoing tread shall pass unheeded by. a . 2 a spiger ye 0, nig! after night, roam in health and free- 

trust in man—a disgust at life—a scern for its idle evanes- dom beneath this magnificent dome of nature, and regard its 


i 


cent and exhausting raptures—horror of its benumbing and | unutterable beauty and grandeur with careless and ungrate- 
degrading agonies, and a desire for that unbroken quiet | fal eyes, how shall I make you comprehend ; 1g 
; found only in the grave.” stretched out my hands and blessed th 

1 felt the last throb of thy pulse, met thy last look on earth, a : " . ‘vy : es 
Aud oh, it scene iny ean again eonid uawes earniaaiith.. “filles, | “ An I do not cure thee before yonder sun shall sink, then | poured her silver fiood upon the silent scene. 
For all that’s bright in this world’s light, will bring back thoughts of lam I fora Genius as impotent. thou, for a mortal art dull, | 

And every acelie, where thouhast been, will whisper, “whereis she?” || k : is age ey is rt bro strangers tomy eves, dropped upon the ground, Ww 

7 é : || weak, and inexperienced. the trunk of a date-tree as the nearest thing 

Yet it were better thus to fill a course so bright and brief, | ey si gy Sc . F > 

Than linger on till life be iike the sear’d and yellow leaf ; iH mpossible, said I, gazing with a melancholy glance at!) world, I covered its senseless bark with kisses. 
Better to leave with those who grieve, one image on the heart i} the radiant and expanded orb, whose rim already touched the Suddenly the dark andie bhi i, Se 


Of loveliness, in youth’s,first dress, from time and blight apart. i} e : y 
San ee - ae ae i ssisinsibeasiag alien < es 5 = '| horizon, and flooded half the heavens with a fading splendor. |) heen buried, faded away; the palenessof the moonli 
To that far brighter world, where hope persuades us thou art gone? i “T have worn out the sources of human‘rapture. | have test-|/to a faint crimson; the date-tree withdrew itse 


ae lero eeaaatin we ro: pele oy i ed the frailty of affection—the selfishness of friendship. I/! braces, and said, 
Thou eit not hear the harp which iain this last, this sad — prigheeithisss tele: ter end ths worthiness aay S1ank: out upon the west, master student.” The tb of | 
The harp, thy partial love has prais’d in many a lighter swell. [well ; || fame. I have marked ignorance, hypocrisy, and bigotry move}) shot forth a s arkling be d dis: oh, 
Oh, thon hast done with earthly loves! and it is Jeit for me the springs which direct the’course of society ; while genius, | ; ; ‘a se am ani appeared, and the 
, s . - 
J ing evening breeze blew in at the window of my little 
ment, and cooled the dampness which had gathered 


To wake its chords, in heart-wrung words, but to thy memory- ee 2 
| virtue, and science labored in obscure poverty, or died in de- 
THE CENSO R. |speir, neglect, or crime. I have thrilled over the premature brow. “The sun hath set,” said my instructor; 
eb of youth, innocence, and beauty, and beheld it laid!) ymes its journey in the east, teach thyself to : 
THE LITTLE GENIUS, a ot ake: oe in the earth ; while affecta- and never to forget, the sweetness of life, and the absurdity 
tion, heartlessness, and wickedness move and triumph in ta undervaluing it. Thy errors have been engendered by so- 


No. 113. 
‘ Pr fe Bhote ae a \\the glare of fashion and the lux of joy. This is not a}}); : - : 
Tusre is a time when the liveliest spirit is depressed. In the g ury of joy not @|/litude and inaction, which corrupt thy fancy till it resembles 
proportion as it has been lively, its melancholy will be deep. world for me. The sun hastens down the west. See ™ ithe stagnant pool. "Thou hast but oes thrilled with the most 
*||exquisite joy at beholding a ray of light. I leave ti , 


I saw the eyes unused to weep o’erfiow with tears for thee; it 
I saw the aged kneel in prayer, the youthful shrink to see | 
The death-signs gathering on thy f%te, mysterious and strange, ! 
Preparing all around to view the final, solemn change. ij 


‘A shadow comes over the present and future; only the past ||level beams are streaming already like a reluctant farewell 


is nightie car xe ob happy an tOliave escaped this feeli would it were a last farewell tome. Genius, thou hast pro-}}:ne broad heaven, which is even now disclosing He 
ifindeedthere is any happiness in being ignorant of it; for al- mised more than thou canst perform.” ; treasures. Farewell, sir stiident, thou canst read their lesson 
i. A. i ‘. ! = 2 
though a person in this mood is the most desolate and ly|| He shook his head at me as I spoke, and then suddenly va- | at thy leisure.” EF 
of created things, he is not without a kind of" gratification. i nished.. I awoke as froma sleep; but not in my native coun- ———— 
Individuals accustomed to sedentary and mental occupations |try. In a moment the truth broke upon my mind. {[n a fit}} 
‘are frequently be d into this despondency, and whoever jof despondency I had shipped as a sailor on board a mer- | ORIGINAL ESSAYS: 


has been its victim will recognize the truth and nature of an jchantman, and was now traversing’ the southern Atlantic’ 
expression of John Keats a short time before his death, and | Ocean. The Genius, the well-remembered scenes of my na- | 


which reveals at once a volume of sad forbodings : “I can | tive city, the crimson setting sun and tranquil summer hea-|| 


already feel the fowers growing over me.” |¥ens, were no more around me. Alas! I had been dreaming; || meritorious literary productions of ifal claraeine 
Perhaps these words of the unfortunate poet recurred to and although I remembered words of care and frouble, yet it) eh: af ee . 


i : sea € it) received by the public, we are somewhat surprised at ‘si- 
my mind with more force, from the fact that I had myself fall- H was a dream so delicious that I cursed the rough grasp which lence with which the works of this dcauent Sa i 
en into a humor of es / : 


choly. There seemed tobe no|| broke the spell. A dreadful storm had arisen suddenly. The}| };nched from the press. is striking superi 

reality in life. strange om I held the ¢ares and jjaky was black. The ship was tossed fearfully on mountain-|}ority is not —— a et have listened a 
disadvantages ofthe rae as t h a microscope, which || waves. We toiled, till, spent with exertion, I sunk overpow-|| his discourses, or perused his compositions; for both here 
also magnified the joys of the past, ile all my surrounding ijered on the deck. “ Lash the lazy scoundrel till he lays hold,” |! and in Great Britain, and, we believe int particularly in 
sources of happiness were forgotten. A dreadful distinctness || 2id @ voice coarse as the tempest, and blow succeeded aed the latter country, he is named by locust scholars =A 
of memory brought before me from their dark rest in the jupon my body. A thundering billow broke over the deck, distinguished men, as one deserving a high rank oman 

; church-yard several whom I had loved. Their voices were jand the cry resounded, “‘a man overboard!” ‘The outstretch- || most gifted of any age. But gs mixed classes of his o 
in my ears; their faces glowing with life and pleastire were jed hands and sinking head were visible but a moment in the countrymen are not familiarly acquainted with his yaa 
floating in my imagination, and at once forced upon my mind boiling foam, and the broken ship mounted in the air and) powers, and while the public press is the vehicle of e 
with a singular vividness the certainty of death, and inflamed |/S""*. into a black chasm. * * * * * There'was a vi-|| bloody fiction, or romantic and idle legend, aries 
me with a wish that the crisis was passed. I was thinking |)/S!°? in my mind—of green meadows, and the bliss of stand- || foreign scribblers, to suit the prevalent depraved taste of the 
of the weary hours of sickness and pain which I must pro-||!" on the firm, safe earth; no matter how poor and friend-|| times, the essays of Dr. Channing are rarely conveyed by the 
bably suffer before 1 was stretched out at length in quietness, ||!@ss: then—I remember no more. jsame medium, through its innumerable channel, pi the 
when the Little Genius, with a right merry countenance, } Again, I was a slave on the African desert, driven naked || presence of the mass of the people. It may be as well for us 
peeped over my shoulder and shook his finger with an arch || by wandering Arabs over burning sands and pointed flints. || here to state, that however eager we are to adapt our journal 
mixture of ridicule and compassion. JI felt the cheering in- | Sometimes the torrid sun scorched my wasted flesh, Some-|/to the taste of the higher, and more enlightened circles of 
fluence of his presence, but a gloom was at my heart, and I|\times the cold night-dgws covered my chilled and trem-|jsociety, and however gratified we are by their approbation, 
could not force my features into a smile. 3 '. ||bling body with smarting pains; and a brutal tyrant beat me|| we sometimes presume upon their indulgence so far as to 

“ Why, thou dull mortal,” he said, “ wherefore dost thou/| when I lingered behind: ‘“ Oh,” said J, “for one drop of wa-/|address ourselves to the body of our countrymen. We are 

gaze on me withso much apathy? Is it even true that thou ler to moisten my stiff, parched throat.” My master’s coun- || pleased with the opportunity of being instrumental in awak- 
art sated with me as thou soon wouldst be with the best of||tenance glared upon me as I spoke, like that of a ferocious ||ening a new thought, or improving upon a natural in 
earthly blessings ? But thou knowest not the sources of|| wild beast ; and uttering an imprecation in a strange tongue, ||in the crowds of the honest and intelligent, beyond the reach 
thine own discontent. Thou art pining after imaginary hap-||hebeat me again. “I wish I wereonce more in the storm-tossed || of the many pleasures and ai tages which appertain, more 
piness, and yielding to weak sadness for the want of adven-|| vessel,” thought I. jespecially, to populous and thriving cities. We, therefore, 


: DR. CHANNING. 
Wuen we notice the universal approbation with which 


tures of pain and peril. Wh is the shadow on thy|| My oppressors bore me away into some unknown coun sometimes purposely fill a with matter which, to: 
brow e coldness at thy h Wherefore dost thou ||and, wherefore I knew not, #0 me in a dungeon. = in our aaeie, mendes Fay be familian, but which will 
turn tiful things with a lonely and disappointed || brutal wretch dragged me to it r, Where an abyss of a||strike the inhabitants of distant villages Fe beautiful and 
eeling Aen Psi i depth which my eye could not fathom, gaped frightful. A|/new. Itis from this consideration that we lay before our 
lipygne: HAP wretched,” I answered. , flight of antique steps led downward, and a noisome and damp||readers, in the present impression, a few extracts from an 
ai refore art thou wretched ? Perhaps disease has|/air ascended. My keeper me down, and left me in|\essay by Dr. Channing, both as a subject which possesses 
— aa ee — " complete darkness. My soul sunk within me. Day after |jinterest for all, and as a method of assuring the large class 
z Xo, replied; “my limbs are free from the touch of||day I pined here in continual midni An invisible hand || who, in this, as in every other co) uni , are unwilling to 
pain, || supplied me, at long intervals, with brackish water anda kind " encounter the works of a logical : writer, that those 
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of our author will delight the taste, as surely as they will 
touch the heart and improve the understanding. 

Several large volumes from the same pen have been re- 
cently published, which we have felt inclined to review; but, 
without any affectation of reverence for intellectual greatness, 
we shrink, almost as instinctively from offering our humble 
’ strictures upon such a monument of thought and talent, as 
of supposing that the hackneyed and unmeaning terms of 
praise, which the modern, and prevailing style of reviewing 
has exhausted upon every worthless ephemera, would not be 
out of place and almost impertinent when applied to these 
admirable writings. The essay, from which the observations 
below are extracted, is entitled “Remarks on the Character 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, occasioned by the publication of 
Scott’s Life of Napoleon.” It originally appeared in the 
Christian Examiner, and after having been extensively copied 
in Europe, has been republished, in this city, in a neat 
pamphlet form, by G. F. Hopkins & Son. It is strikingly 
characterized by moral force, by a severe and beautiful facul- 
ty of penetrating through the mist and glare of prejudice and 
passion, and of boldly marking out the distinctions between 
right and wrong, by a spirit of pure love to the human race, 
and by a stern and most unrelenting hatred, (if we may use 
the word,) of all who, under whatever disguise of genius 
or glory, would infringe upon their rights or oppose their 
progress, which will find a thrilling response in every bosom. 

“The condition of Europe forbade, as we believe, the es- 
tablishment of universal monarchy by mere physical force. 
‘The sword, however important, was now to play but a secon- 
dary part. The true course for Napoleon seems to us to have 
been indicated, not only by the state of Europe, but by the 
means which France in the beginning of her revolution had 
found most effectual. He should have identified himself with 
some great interests, opinion, or institutions, by which he 
might have bound to himself a large party in every nation. 
He should have contrived to make at least a specious cause 
against all old establishments. To contrast himself most 
strikingly and most advantageously with former governments, 
should have been the key of his policy. He should have 
placed himself at the head of a new order of things, which 
should have worn the face of an improvement of the social 
state. Nor did the subversion of republican forms prevent 
his adoption of this course, or of some other which would 
have secured to him the sympathy of multitudes. He might 
still have drawn some broad lines between his own adminis- 
tration and that of other states, tending to throw the old 
dynasties into the shade. He might have cast away all the 
pageantry and forms of courts, distinguished himself by the 
simplicity of his establishments, and exaggerated the relief 
which he gave to his people, by saving them the burdens of 
a wasteful and luxurious court. He might have insisted on| 
the great benefits that had accrued to France from the estab- 
lishment of uniform laws, which protected alike all classes of 
men ; and he might have virtually pledged himself to the sub- 
version of the feudal inequalities which still disfigured Europe. 
He might have insisted on the favorable changes to be intro- 
duced into property, by abolishing the entails which fettered 
it, the rights of primogeniture, and the exclusive privileges of 
a haughty aristocracy. He might have found abuses enough 
against which to array himself asa champion. By becoming 
the head of new institutions, which would have involved the 
transfer of power into new hands, and would have offered to 
the people a real improvement, he might every where have 
summoned to his standard the bold and enterprising, and 
might have disarmed the national prejudices to which he fell 
a prey. Revolution was still the true instrument of power. 
Tn a word, Napoleon lived at a period when he could only 
establish a durable and universal control, through principles 
and institutions of some kind or other, to which he would 
seem to be devoted. 

**Tt was impossible, however, for such a man as Napoleon 
to adopt, perhaps to conceive, a system such as has now 
een traced ; for it was wholly at war with that egotistical, 
self-relying, self-exaggerating principle, which was the most 
striking feature of his mind. He imagined himself able, not 
only'to conquer nations, but to hold them together by the awe 
and admiration which his own character would inspire ; and 
this bond he preferred to every other. An indirect sway, a 
control of nations by means of institutions, principles, or pre- 
judices, of which he was to be only the apostle and defender, 
was utterly inconsistent with that vehemence of will, that 
passion for astonishing mankind, and that persuasion of his 
own invincibleness, which were his master feelings, and 
which made force his darling instrument of dominion. He 
chose to be the great, a and sole bond of his empire ; 


to have his image reflected from every establishment; to bei! Helena, 


the centre, in which every ray of glory should meet, and from 
which every impulse should be propagated. In consequence 
of this egotism, he never dreamed of adapting himself to the 
moral condition of the world. ‘The sword was his chosen 
weapon, and he used it without disguise. He insulted na- 
tions as well as sovereigns. He did not attempt to gild their 
chains, or to fit the yoke gently to their necks. The excess 
of his extortions, the audacity of his claims, and the insolent 
language in which Europe was spoken of as the vassal of the 
great empire, discovered, that he expected to reign, not only 
without linking himself with the interests, prejudices, and 
national feelings of men, but by setting all at defiance.” **** 

“ There have been two circumstances, which have done 
much to disarm or weaken the strong moral reprobation with 
which Bonaparte ought to have been regarded, and which 
we deem worthy of notice. We refer to the wrongs which 
he is supposed to have suffered at St. Helena, and to the un- 
worthy use:which the Allied Powers have made of their 
triumph over Napoleon. First, his supposed wrongs at St. 
Helena have excited a sympathy in his behalf, which has 
thrown a veil over his crimes. We are not disposed to deny, 
that an unwarrantable, because unnecessary, severity was 
exercised towards Bonaparte. We think it not very credita- 
ble to the British government, that it tortured a sensitive 
captive by refusing him a title which he hadlong worn. We 
think that not only religion and humanity, but self-respect 
forbids us to inflict a single useless pang on afallen foe. But 
we should be weak indeed, if the mora] judgment and feel- 
ings, with which Napoleon’s career ought to be reviewed, 
should give place to sympathy with the sufferings by which 


it was closed. With regard to the scruples, which not a few | 


have expressed as to the right of banishing him to St. Hele- 
na, we can only say, that our consciences are not yet refined 
to any such exquisite delicacy, as to be at all sensitive on this 
particular. We admire nothing more in Bonaparte, than the 


effrontery with which he claimed protection from the laws of; 
nations. That a man, who had set these laws at open defi- 
ance, should fly to them for shelter; that the oppressor of the 
world should claim its sympathy as an oppressed man, and 
that hie claim should find advocates ; these things are to be 
set down among the extraordinary events of this extraordi- 
nary age. Truly, the human race is in a pitiable state. It 
may be trampled on, spoiled, loaded like a beast of burden, 
made the prey of rapacity, insolence, and the sword ; but it 
must not touch a hair, or disturb the pillow of one of its op- 
pressors, unless it can find chapter and verse in the code of; 
national law, to authorize its rudeness towards the privileged 
offender. For ourselves, we should rejoice to see every ty- 
rant, whether a usurper or hereditary prince, fastened to a 


lonely rock in the ocean. Whoever gives clear, undoubted 
preof, that he is prepared and sternly resolved to make the 
earth a slaughterhouse, and to crush every will adverse to 
his own, ought to be caged like a wild beast; and te require 
mankind to proceed against him according to written laws 
and precedents, as if he were a private citizen in a quiet court 
of justice, is just as rational as to require a man, in imminent 
peril from an assassin, to wait and prosecute his murderer ac- 
cording to the most protracted forms of law. 

‘‘ We confess, too, that we are not only unable to sce the 
wrong done to Napoleon in sending him to St. Helena, but 
that we cannot muster up much sympathy for the inconve- 
niencies and privations which he endured there. Our sym- 
pathies in this particular are wayward and untractable. 
When we would carry them to that solitary island, and fasten 
them on the illustrious victim of British cruelty, they will 
not tarry there, but take their flight acrogs the Mediterranean 
to Jaffa, and across the Atlantic to the platform where the 
Duke d@’Enghien was shot, to the prison of Toussaint, and to 
the fields of battle where thousands at his bidding lay welter- 
ing in blood. When we strive to fix our thoughts upon the 
sufferings of the injured hero, other and more terrible suffer- 
ings, of which he was the cause, rush upon us; and his com- 


plaints, however loud and angry, are drowned by groans and 
execrations which fill our ears from every region which he 
traversed. We have no tears to spare for fallen greatness, 
when that greatness was founded in crime, and reared by 
force and perfidy. We reserve them for those on whose ruin 
it rose. We keep our sympathies for our race, for human 
nature in tts humbler forms, for the impoverished peasant, 
the widowed mother, the violated virgin ; and are even per- 
verse enough to rejoice, that the ocean has a prisonhouse, 
where the author of those miseries may be safely lodged. 
Bonaparte’s history is to us too solemn, the wrongs for which 
humanity and freedom arraign him, are too flagrant, to allow 
us to play the part of sentimentalists around his grave at St. 
We leave this to the more refined age in which we 


live ; and we do so in the hope that an age is coming of less 
tender mould, but of loftier, sterner feeling, and of deeper 
sympathy with the whole human race. Should our humble 
|page then live, we trust with an undoubting faith, that the 
uncompromising indignation with which we plead the cause 
of our oppressed and insulted nature, will not be set down to 
the account of our vindictiveness and hardness of heart. 
“The series of events, which it has been our province to 
review, offers subjects of profound thought and solemn in- 
struction to the moralist and politician. We have retraced it, 
with many painful feelings. Itshowsus a great people, who 
had caught some indistinct glimpses of freedom, and of a no- 
bler and happier political constitution, betrayed by their 
leaders, and brought back, by a military despot, to heavier 
chains than they had broken. We sce with indignation one 
man, a man like ourselves, subjecting whole nations to his 
absolute rule, It is this wrong and insult to our race which 
has chiefly moved us. Had a storm of God’s ordination 
passed over Europe, prostrating its capitals, sweeping off its 
villages, burying millions in ruins, we should have wept, we 
should have trembled. But in this there would have been 
only wretchedness. Now we also see debasement. To us 
there is something radically, and increasingly shocking, in 
the thought of one man’s will becoming 2 law to his race; in 
the thought of multitudes, of vast communities, surrendering 
conscience, intellect, their affections, their rights, their inte- 
Teste to the stern mandate of a fellow creature. When we 
see one word of a frail man on the throne of France, tearing 
a hundred thousand sons from their homes, breaking asunder 
the sacred ties of domestic life, sentencing myriads of the 
young to make murder their calling and rapacity their means 
of support, and extorting from nations their treasures to ex- 
tend this ruinous sway, we are ready to ask ourselves, is not 
this a dream? And when the sad reality comes home to us, 
we blush for a race which can stoop to such an abject lot. 
At length, indeed, we see the tyrant humbled, stripped of 
power; but stripped by those who, with one exception, are 
not unwilling to play the despot on a narrower scale, and to 
break down the spirit of nations under the same iron sway.” 


MYTHOLOGY. 


THE MONTH OF JULY IN NEW-YORK. 


Tnx name of this month was given in honour of Julius 
Cesar. The Saxons called it hay month, because then they 
generally cut their grass. It has been rendered memorable 
by the greatest and most important events, (except two, ) ever 
recorded in history, sacred oy profane. An event that marked 
the commencement ofa new era that has already more or less 
remotely, affected the moral and political condition of every 
civilized region of the globe; that will ultimately lead to 
the entire regeneration of the world. Itis unnecessary to 
add, that we allude tothe Declaration of American Independ- 
ence. This celebrated paper was published two hundred and 
sixty-four years after the discovery of America, one hundred 
and sixty from the first effectual settlement of Virginia, anti 
one hundred and fifty from the settlement of Plymouth, in 
Massachusetts. In 1826, a coincidence occurred without a 
parallel in the records of man. On the fourth of July, of that 
year, John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, both expired, at 
advanced ages. ‘I'wo patriarchs of the revolution, and the 
principal agents in securing the independence of their coun- 
try. They had lived to see its fiftieth anniversary, and died 
in the excess of their patriotic enthusiasm, il 

Several days in this month have also been set apart for 
religious purposes, or devoted to celebrated personages, viz : 
the second, is called the Visitation of the Virgin Mary; the 
fifteenth, is St. Swithin’s Day; twentieth, St. Margaret’ss 
twenty-second, Mary Magdalen’s; twenty-fifth, St. James’s; 
and twenty-sixth, St. Ann’s. On the twenty-third of this 
month, the sun enters the sign of Leo, or the Lion; the 


Nemzan monster, whose unpierced skin 
The great Alcides wrapt his body in. 


This animal, which was said to have been born of the hun- 
dred headed Typhon, infested the neighbourhood of Nema, a 
town of Argolis; and kept the inhabitants under continua! 
alarms. The first of the twelve labors imposed on Hercu- 


les, by Eurystheus, was to destroy this monster; which, 
after a sharp and close combat, he finally effected, by choking 
him te death. He then carried the dead beast on his shoul- 
ders to Mycene, and ever after clothed himself with the skin. 
Much as Juno hated Hercules, she could not prevent his 
success; but afterwards vented her spleen by placing the 
Lion in the zodiac, as one of the twelve celestial constella- 
tions. 


fe 
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On the thirtieth day of this month commences that sultry 
period, known by the term of dog-days. 
*« Now Copheus plainly shows his hidden fire, 
The dog-star now his furious heat displays, 
The Lion spreads his raging ire, 
4 The sun brings parched days.’ 

July in New-York, after the celebration of our great na- 
tional anniversary, necessarily becomes somewhat dull and 
monotonous. The thermometer generally ranges from eighty- 

five to ninety degrees; and all who can afford it, fly from the 
heat, dust, and din of the city, to the pleasant and rural re-| 
treats, where the hills, | 


“ Broad, round, and green, thatin the southern sky, 
With garniture of waving grass and grain, 
Orchards aud beechen forests, basking lie ; 
While deep the sunless glens are scooped between, 
Whrere brawl o’er shallow beds the streams unseen.” 


a 


$i... THE NEW-YORE MIRROR: 
Baie of the Volume.—The eighth volume of this paper| 
closes with the present number. It will hereafter appear in 
an enlarged form; no engravings will be published but those | 
of a superior kind ; and while increased care will be bestowed | 
upon its typographical execution, new arrangements have | 


been effected to improve the character of its literary contents. || 


Its general cicenlation enables us to secure the talents of the 
best artists; and although many of the most eminent writers, 
from a generous interest in the periodical literature of the 
country, or from personal feelings of kindness towards our- 
selves, which we cannot too highly appreciate, have volunta- 
rily and freely extended to us their valuable services, we have 
offered to others, less independent of pecuniary considera- 
tions, a just remuneration for such matter as we shall deem 
acceptable to our subscribers. Minute details will be found 
in the prospectus. We enter upon our ensuing labors with 
a confirmed confidence in the steady liberality of the public, 
and a pledge to use every possible exertion and expense in 
order to render the New-York Mirror an interesting and 
instructive family journal. 

Grand Duke Constantine.—We select a brief account 0: 
this personage from Campbell’s new journal, the “ Metro- 
politan.” This celebrated poet has abandoned the ‘“ New 
Monthly Magazine.” It is said that his independence of 
opinion upon literary matters was displeasing to his publisher ; 
but the author of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” and “ Gertrude 
of Wyoming,” néeds no praises at this time,and it would be} 
almost superfiuous to wish’his periodical success. | 

“The ‘Grand Duke Constantine,’ who has played so} 
conspicuous a part in the affairs of Poland, is worthy} 
of something more than a mere passing notice. Though} 
possessed of very considerable talents, he is, in fact, an) 
untamed tiger, giving way on all occasions to the most vio- 
lent paroxysms of temper. He has a deep sense of the 
rights of his order, and holds the feelings of every other class 
of human beings as absolutely nought. So soon, therefore, | 
as he found that his imperial brother was no longer the libe-} 


ral patron of constitutional rights, he gave the most unre-| 
strained license to his capricious and vielent injustice. A| 
few instances are better than general assertion: a most opu-| 

ent and respectable man, named Woloski, the principal! 
brewer of Warsaw, had, through some of his people without 
his own knowledge, hired as a servant in his establishment 
a Russian deserter. The offender was detected, and proof of 
innocence on the part of his employer being disallowed, the, 
Grand Duke, by his individual decree, ordered this Tespecta- | 
ble individual to be fettered, and in that condition he was) 
compelled to work with a wheel-barrow in the public streets! 


||countrymen, they hold places in the numeration table which 


been all his life revolving in the orbit of his social duties, 


|; world, he would find himself rather eclipsed. The noblest 


|jof the ports in Ireland, reached a-dock of this city. A 
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diers were hanged because they abstaiited fitin anrying such 
an order into effect, as they found it impossible to do so with- 
out using personal violence. ‘Tarring 
shaved heads of the offenders was also a 
of the commander in chief!” 


and customs,’ as the geographies say, coincide with those 
described below, we will not undertake, at present, to deter- 
mine. But we have a suspicion that, if titled foreigners, or 
very wealthy natives, are “ciphers’’ in the estimation of our 


|give them an exaggerated and fictitious value. It is to be 
|feared that, should some poor planet of a citizen, who had 


without any other claim to distinction than an upright cha- 
racter, intelligence, education and talent, be brought near any 
wandering star from the hemisphere of nobility in the old 


sweating, fighting, and unusual confusion which mark our 
great annual holiday, are full of novelty to them. It is to be 
opal that'the police will be abroad ; for pick-pockets some- 
times lurk under the mask of patriots, although we do not 
believe patriotism is always what Dr. Johnson defined it, 
“the last refuge of a scoundrel.” But, seriously, ‘this day 
should never be forgotten—and when its proper observance is 
laid aside, it may be regarded asa symptom of the decline of 
hat public spirit transmitted to us by the heroes of ’76. 


Beware of politeness !—We translate the following from 
a French paper :—“Sir, sir! you have dropped your papers !” 


jcried a young man the other morning to a person pass- 


ing. ‘Sir, ’m very much obliged to you,” said the other, 
turning round and picking up a large bundle. “ Excuse me,” 
continued he, “but have I not the honor of addressing Mr. 
P.? ‘That is my name,” said the young man, with some 
surprise. “Ay, Ithought so. I was very lucky in meeting 
you. I am an officer of the tribunal of commerce, and am 
ordered to arrest you on a bill of exchange for one thousand 


praise of a society is, that throughout all its various circles, 
men are rated by their talents and virtue, not their riches and 
joffice. See how they “manage these things in France.” 
“The tone of society in Paris is very far from John Bull- 
jish. They do not ask what a man is worth, or whether his 
|fatheris the owner ofa tin mine or borough—but what has he 
tosay, whetheris he amiable or spirituel. In that case, (un- 
less a marriage is on the tapis,) no one inquires whether his 
account at his banker’s is high or low; or whether he has 
come in his carriage or on foot. An English soldier of for- 
tune, or a great traveller, is listened to with some attention 
as a marked character; while a booby lord is no more regard- 
ed than his own footman in livery. The blank after a man’s 
name is expected to be filled up with talent oradventures, or 
he passes for what he really is—a cipher.” 


Lotieries again.—The statement of Mr. Canfield, which 
charges the managers of the permutation system of lotteries 
with a secret and fraudulent arrangement of the prizes, is 
not correct. The arrangement of the lottery is not a secret 
one, nor susceptible of any improper influence. We wish, 
therefore, to be distinctly understood as disclaiming the slight- 
est imputation upon the character of any one therein con- 
cerned, after having, as promised in our last, given the matter 
a more deliberate examination, Our previous remarks were 
not intended as a conclusion on he subject, but rather as a 
notice of the publication in the Argus. We have always 
endeavored to express our honest opinion upon events touch- 
ing the interest of the city ; we haveno other object than the 
dissemination of an accurate knowledge of their affairs 
among the people, and are, therefore, pleased to have it in our 
power to avow implicit confidence in the integrity of the 
gentlemen against whom Mr, Canfield has let off his broad- 
side of explanations. 


ides! 


Singular Coincidence—The other day a ship from one 


young man, a native of Ireland, accidentally passing at the 
moment along the wharf, paused to observe the landing of 
the passengers. In an attempt to leap on land, one of these 
fell into the river and immediately sunk, The youth, who 
had lingered a moment to gratify his curiosity, plunged in 
promptly and rescued the drowning man, whom he suddenly 
recognized ashis brother! Had any audacious author intro- 


||duced such an unnatural incident in a romance, how he 


would have been lashed by the critics! 


 Arvenings.— W ould it not conduce much to the comfort of 


His daughter, an amiable young lady, ventured to appeal to the citizens if the awnings in Broadway could be left unfurled 


the mercy of the Grand Duke in behalf of her parent; and 


on Sunday, during the prevalence of the extreme warm 


the unmanly monster kicked her down stairs, using at the | Weather? The fair customers of the many stores in that 


same time the most abusive language. | 

‘A boy of nine years of age, a son of Count Plater, had, in| 
the playfulness of childhood, written in chalk on one of the) 
forms, ‘The third of May for ever! that being the anniver-| 
sary of Kosciusko’s constitution. The fact was Rise 


|thronged promenade would, doubtless, be grateful, and per- 
|adventure treat themselves to extra jewelry, shawls, and so 
| forth, as a matter of duty. 

| Fourth of July.—Our National jubilee is coming “with 
all proper and conyenient speed.” The country folks are 


{Popular Sports and Festivals. 


by some of the innumerable spies, employed even among i flocking to town; the citizens are prepared to fly into the 
these infants, to Nowozilyoff, who instituted an inquiry || country ; and a pack of crackers, exploding underthe nose of 
among the boys, not one of whom would betray poor Plater :) the unguarded passenger, reminds him that he dwells ina 
they were all ordered to be flogged with the utmost severity. land of liberty, and that its birth-day is at hand. We con- 
The unhappy offender declared that he had written the of-|/ gratulate the American people upon their continued indepen- 
fensive words. ‘The Grand Duke condemned him to be a//dence, and we congratulate the newly-elected captains on the 
soldier for life, incapable of advancement in the army ; and || prospect of the ensuing parade; but most of all, we con- 
when his mother threw herself before his carriage to implore || gratulate the little boys, those true disciples of fun, and mer- 
forgiveness for her wretched child, he spurned her like a dog \ ry professors ot the genuine Epicurean philosophy. The fir- 
with his foot. ling of musketry and the cannon—the ringing of bells—the 

“ Shaving the heads of ladies of rank who displeased him, || pomp of the processions, the glare and glitter of the troops, 
was a common occurrence; and, on one occasion, four sol- | the pressure and jostle and thronging of the multitude, the 


five hundred francs. The paper which you were so kind as 
to tell me I dropped, was the summons against you!” 


Statue of Washington.—This valuable work by Canova, 
was destroyed in the fire which recently consumed the state 
house at Raleigh, North Carolina. As depriving us of a 


deceased, the accident is much to be lamented. A 


mares age” 

North American Review.—The content of 
second number of this journal for the first of Jul 
follows :—I. The Laws of Population and Wages. 
Poetry and Romance of the Italians. III. Origin and Pre 
gress of the Useful Arts. IV. Pennsylvania Biography 


Y. Defence of Mechanical Philosophy. VI. The Cherokee 
Case. WII. The Prospect of Reform in pe. WITT. 


IX. Harvard University. 
X. Life and Character of Henry Brougham. XI. North- 
Eastern and Northern Bowmary. : 


Dogs,—Our correspondent will perceive his favor upon 
this subject in a previous page. The law towhich he alludes 
is very unpopular, as are they who have availed themselves 
of it from pecuniary considerations. In consequence of it a 
curious excitement has prevailed over the town, the effects 
of which were very visible. We saw an athletic 1 ne- 
\gro, bearing in his arms a beautiful little spaniel, and fol- 


\lowed by a troop of boys treating him to several candid opin- 


\. > 2 aks e 
ions of his character, and occasionally giving their exclama- 


tions emphasis by saluting him with a missile. Another 
\disreputable looking reprobate, with a sinister cast of the eye; 
was dragging a pointer, apparently of considerable value, by 
a rope attached to his neck. The victim followed without 
making any secret of his reluctance, and opposed such resist- 
ance a8 lay in his power; but the fellow went whistling on 
his way, heedless of the frowns and muttered execrations of 
the crowd, and the occasional visitation of a clam-shell. A 
spirited boy crept up behind and cut the cord, whereat the 
pointer did, what any other sensible person would have done 
—he travelled off with a considerable exercise of his pedestrian 
powers in an opposite direction, without stopping to say 
“thank you,” or to examine into particulars. The wretch 
was enraged, and, after an imprecation, rushed up to the boy 
|with the purpose of doing him violence. The lad stood firm 
as a rock, with clenched fist and flashing eye, fully prepared 
to dare the unequal conflict, when a good-natured German, 
who might measure an inch over six feet, seized the bully 
coolly by the throat and deposited him head first in a pool, 
which the care of the street-commissioner had left probably 
for the purpose. The gentleman remained there a moment 
enjoying the otium cum dignitate—the ease with dignity— 
and then disappeared amid shouts of laughter. 


Sea Serpent.—In the volume of the New-York Farmer for 
1828, there is a communication from Dr. Mitchill, entitled 
“A notice of the occurrences in natural history in the 
United States of America,” in the course of which he endea- 
vors to disprove the existence of this leviathan. Weare like 
to have the gentleman here to contradict the doctor in-per- 
lson, with a considerable addition to his length. The sub- 
joined is copied from the New-York Daily Advertiser z 

“This monster made his first appearance this season at 
Boothbay on Sunday last. He was seen again on Tuesday 
by two gentlemen, at a distance of about sixty feet, and after- 
wards by ten or twelve citizens of Boothbay, as he passed and 
repassed several times about one hundred and fifty feet dis- 
tantfrom them. He is described by the editor of the Wis- 
casset Journal, who was on the spot, as from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred feet in length!” ote 


production of one of the greatest artists of ‘the age, and now ~ 
Flows 
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Scenes at Palermo---- 
Single blessedness---- ---------------------- 198 
Skeitches.from the Diary of an Editor. 


The Reviewers -- Y----------------------- 258 
The Critique-- Y.---------------- ---- 268 
Independence of the press----+-- 285, 364 
The Trumpet--F\--------+--+-- --- 277 
St. Paul’s church. Troy- + 265 
Strictures on poetry--D.--------- -- 336 
Sketch from the diary of a poet-------------- 341 


Scraps from my Common place book, 240, 256, 272, 
256, 288, 296, 304, 312, 320, 344. 

Spanish literature--- 

St. Valentine’s day-- 

Sketches of the club 


The ugly Man, a sketch--- 
The two Sisters-- Miss Mitford---- -- 
The Parsee, the Jew, and the Christian- 


The painter of Pisa--D, Conway------------ 183 
The lndian city of Benares-- Miss E. Roberts 689 
The first of May in New-York--Finz-------- 198 
The Waverley novels----------------- +- 232 
The funeral at sea-- B. H.------------ ~ 266 
The toilet—present London fashions-- 283 
The dean of Badajoz------------------------ 314 
The philosopher and ithe diver for pearls----- 323 
The story of La Roche-------- --------- - 329 
The month of May in New York------ -- 347 
The fashionable bonnets-------------+--- ----- 362 
The patriotic descendant of a hero of ’76---- 362 
The widowed ivy ---- -----------++++++--+++- 371 


Translations fromthe French. 
Madame de Stael and Talma- ------+--+---+ 
The tomb of Rachael i a 
Industry of the Italian Improvisatori------- 
Tribulations of milord Kittleping, on his late 
arrival at Paris---- seeeeeeee~ 241 
The marriage lottery -- 390 
Pot luck-------- -- eeeeetes seeee- 333 
Varieties, 3, 11, 18, 48,59, 79, 88, 93, 96, 112, 
128, 136, 152, 160, 176, 184, 200, 400 
Village musician--James Hall---------- wee-= 125 
Verplank’s address-- Savids---+-++---+-+-++-++ 126 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


And is my humble lyre to be-- Woodworth--- 
Among the flowers of sentiment do.---- 
Away with care and sorrow -- -- - 
An article! bless me, my good sir-- Wetmore- 
Alas, une Delaissée, without a beau-- Clio--- 102 
Away, away, why come ye here--Jsidora- 
A voiceon every waye-- Wetmore------------ 
Ask of the radiant spheres that fly-- Proteus-- 
Away, away! let no sound of mirth-- George 


52 


D. Strong-----------+--+------++ +77: --- 193 
« and artthou dead!” thus wept alone-- Willis 
G. Clark------ anne eee te tere eens eee ee 205 


Away then to thy pleasures-- Miss E. Bogert 210 
Ah, seek not, reader, worth like his to learn-- 245 
And did I leave her then in anger---- -------- 283 


| A soundless voice that none can hear--------- 283 


A trumpet in the darkness blown-«--.--.--.. 999 
And isit thy glad notes I hear-- Palmer... .-. - 313 
A beggar once a gilded courtier met-----.---. 339 
A parson and a butcher chanced, they say---- 376 
Alas! my hair is turning grey-------..-2--.- 385 
Bard of pure a hit! about whose daily ways 
-- . . ATK----- wate wees eee. Mees AT, 

Be still, my heart, while l commune ile-- = 

iss Hlizabeth Bogart----- ease BOG 
Beneath the ocean wave-- B. K. =+ 266 
Belinda, as her envious rivals say +: 331 
Bright with the changing colors of the skieg-- 355 


Come, let us trip it lightly, love-- Woodworth- 
Come nearer boy, tor Ihave nerved my heart-- 


Isidora-------~--+---+++-+-----.02-222. 22+ 121 
Come out beneath thesky-~-Clark---------..- 132 
Call back, call back, each winged thought-- 

Thy? ZQ-------- ----+-+-2+--- ee 0 eee ee 161 
Child of the glorious sun--Palmer----.------ 297 
Deer ait, I could not live with you-- Vanars- 

QUE ~ ~~~ === =~ = ee nnn ne eee ee eee eee ee 
England and Ireland are ever at strife-------- 360 
Far, far away, by Geneva’s blue waters-- 

TAGUC™ += =~ -- earn eeee enn em ennsnen nee Dh 


Few are thy years, thou happy boy-- Thyrza- 49 
Fair was the morn, and cal the moon--A’pha 124 
Gentle zephyrs of morning were stealing--H. 108 
Grave old student, oft ere now- Janihe------- 1 
Grim visaged imps, that in your dusky flight ZZ. é 
Gold river, gold river, how gallant, now----- 3 
How beautiful artthou! oh, night-- Thyrza-- 

How hard the maiden orphan’s fate-- Wood- 


worth-------------- er Yo 
Hail! pilgrim of the deep--Protews--- --- 145 
How bright and joyous nature bloomed------- 159 
He flies, his foes are hard behind--Jsidora---- 164 
How sweetly the innocent slumbér---------- 176 
Her side is in the water--Halleck------------ 220) 


Clark~-----++-- --+-+-+--+---+-+----+++---* 16 
I view the daisy’s opening flower-- L.-------- 24 
Tm weary of biding the pitiless blast--Zanthe- 74 
In early life, when o’er my way--Clark------ 70 
Is there not glory in the spell--2verard------ 98 
If all the treasures earth can pour--do ------- 144 


Tn heaven there’s beauty whenthesun--Alpha 147 
I think of thee when twilight gray--Miss A.-- 159 


’|Lasked the airy sprites that dwell--Paimer-- 223 


llive, as lives a withered bough--Halleck---- 233 
Tleft her in the glow of youth--A.-- 
It isa tale too often told--Jsidora--- 
It was, in sooth, a lonely hour--Clark- 
I hate a sonnet with repeated rhyme--H. 
I fear (hat lam growing dull--------- 
If you can findthe drop of rain---- 
Lonely and low in his dungeon cell--Palmer- 8 
Last scion of a withered tree-- Thyrza------- 16 
‘Land! land ahead!” the seaman cries--Cog 77 
Love trimm’d his fairy shallop’s sail--J7rs. H. ‘ 


Muzzy-----+----2--~ se eee enee cece eee 18 
Laugh on, gay boy, I love to look--X.---------- 252 
Must I, my firstling, cast thee thus away-- 

Proteus -- ----2----- 20-222 noes ses ees 178 


Mr. Barney Brooks courted Betsey Baker-- 
-_  Woodworth-------------------+-++---+-- 2i 
Mother, I gathered while the early dew--H.--- 268 
My bark canoe ison the lake--Z ------------- 851 
Nay, look not sad, my early friend-- Z’hyrza- 112 
No, dearest one, not mine the hand--Jolante-- 131 
Not faster does the eagle take--2.------- + 136 
Nay, droop not thou—I cannot bear--Isidora- 140 
Not in wealth’s gorgeous hall--Zolante---- 1 
New-Year’s address-- Woodworth------------ 216 
“Nay, lady, does the thought of death’’-Zsidora 216 
Night, queenly night approaches-- Bmbuny-- 217 
Non intervention used to inean- ---- ---- ---- 36 
Oh Judah, ty dwellings are sad-- Wetmore-- 8 
Ohcome to me, beloved one-. Mrs. Muzzy---- 8 
Oh earth! how beautiful art thou--Proteus-- 45 
One sigh to the hope that hath perished --- ---- 81 
Oh cease, busy fancy, to conjure up pleasures 117 
Oh! what were Eden’s richest bloom--£. G.- 147 
O’er regal domes renowned in story-- Wood- 
worth 
Oh for one hour, one blissful hour--Jolante--- 204 
Oh think not of that vanish’d dream-- Clark-- 222 
Of timethe fell consumer------------------- 27: 
Oh, *twas but for thy sake I taught -Jo/ante--- 302 
Ohchase that dusky shadow from thy brow-do. 311 
Once more the dread alternative-- 7’hyrza---- 351 
Oh, Paris, thou beautiful city--James Nack--- 355 
Queen of the world, canst thou forget--do --- 339 
Quoth Hodge, a country bumpkin----=------- 360 
she knew her eyes had power to lure--Jsidora 41 
She died, we could notsave her-- Miss Bogert 105 
roe to me, radiant ministers-- Protews----- 113 
She hung on my bosom, and vowed to be true+ 126 
She saw her flowers wither--.S.--++<+-+-+--+ 154 


x eR 


END OF VOLUME EIGHT. 


Flutes in the sunny air+------- es 
9 | How tong since Neg two parted: 222 


0 | Love, laugh 


‘4 | She sat in silence on the floor-- 


3 | Sweet harp of Wales---------- 


1 igh 
; Sorrow’s tear----~---. ie 
She was of noble rank, and nature gave------ 363 
She ie ap away like the breath of spring i 
she’s taken Of—that maid so dear-- Wen----- 368 
Said nature one day, “‘for the peace of man- 


Sweep on thy sounding course-- Proteus-- BL ES 
Stain not this urn wii 


___ Kind----------- spttttseree sees eee eoe- e+ 375 

Sorrow and man are weeping twinsof earth-- 
Paulding... se.0 se enteeeenssueeees 376. 

Theearth is full of hidden spells-- 7. S.------ 94 

Thou then, all charming as thou art--Zsidora 24 

Thou hast left us, and for ever--Janthe 83 

Thou wert not born to be--Hverard--- 35 

Triumphant bard! I feel the truth--do - 44 - 

Phe dog-star now is raging, Jove--- 53 


Think not, though fate hassevered us 
They. tell me of a distant land--Isidora 
There was mirthin the brimming bow] ¥ 

Dz Strong -----+------- ote tree sr anes wee I 
They tell me th 


Thou who art my spirit’s bane-- 
»T was a bright moment--------- 
*Twas all he wished for 
The muse has tried to teach me---- -----.-.-- 249 . q 
Time’s both a tell-tale and a thief-- Q.-------. 967 te 
The first spring day-- Thyrza------ 323 
There is a voice that’s silent as the gloom-- OR. 335 
Thou too, e’en thou, the changeless one--Miss _ 
Bogart. 
The night-inare came to my sileut bed---- 
The sufferings of the wicked may alarm----- 
The world hath many changes-- Thyrza------ 377 
Thou wast a great and glorious one--J, Nack-- 378 
Upon her lid one tear-drop trembled--Jsidora 
Upon her languid couch she sat-------- ------ | 
hen the eqrliest buds of the pleasant sprix 
W. G. larkece - ~~ « side 
Why should the freeborn spirit-- Paln 
Wake, boy, nor in the world of dreams-Isidorg 84 
When memory takes a retrospective gaze--S. ld 
Why does my heart so strangely start-- Wood- 


vind whence comest thou-Jsidora 145. 

Osy Morn hey graceful beam-- W. HZ. R. 142 
When the soft night wind--#verard---- ---- 159 
What sounds are these that from the eastern 


shore--I.---------------- teteeee 1 
Would I might once before my spir! k--O. 366 
Why should the grumbling things called men- 376 
When twilights’ last emotion--Proteus----- -- 380 
Young heart without a stain-- Thyrza-------- 16 
Yes, ye are fair, ye sunny skies--Isidora----- 52 
“Yes, yes I go,”’ he whisper’d soft- Woodworth 142 
Yes, once more I am free------------ seeseeee 


SELECTED POETRY. 
Ah, Jet me look upon thy face ; 
‘A voice of gentiditbeing 
A lonely Arab maid----- seeeee ce eeeee 
A silly young cricket, accustomed to sing- 
Dear isabel, again I come-----------+-- 


Ithink on thee in the 
Is it some vision of the elder day 
I have tasted each varied pleasure- Mrs.Ne 

I’m weary of the crowded hall ----- worreee+- 166 


Ttis not that because thy name--Z.---- - 175 
I knew him not—I songht him not----- - 180 
If thou shouldst deem thy vow-------- ~ 198 
I stood upon the sunless shore- nt} 


Isat ina village church-yard----------- . 
{saw him, Lucy, only once-- Whittier--- 
ing, to ambition said------- ---+-- 190 
Not want of heart, but want of art--------<-- 102. 
Oh, green was the corn- -Bishop Heber------ 59 


Our oars we ply, when seas run high-------- ae 
181 


Oh, Anna, do not say farewell---------------- 
Oh! make the most, said time, of hours ----- 
One day through fancy’s telescope----------- 
Real Havana------------ Banceeee 


Set thy spur to thy steed----- 
She came tome last night-- 


She loved him just as modern ladies love----- 166 
See through the clouds-- Dr. Drake----- = 247 


Those burning stars! what are they 5 
There is no music on the strings----~---- -- 30 
Tis one of those calm and beautiful nights--- 71 
“Tom, you should take a wife’’------ secon enya! 
The mist wassleeping on the hill- ------- 189 
There isa light within her eyes-- ~-+-= 239. 
With thy step in the stirrup---- srnessaust 
Where spades grow bright-------- wane 198 


& 
Ye maggots feed on Nicholl’s brain---~-*---- 322 


